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LIFE   OF   NAPOLBON   BONAPARTB. 


^ 


I-       • 


8is  WAiisB'Soon  left  two  intflrieavad  copies 
of  hie  Liv«  or  NAvouMir,  in  both  of  which  his  ez- 
contoifl  have  finmd  varione  oomotiona  of  the  text, 
and  additional  notca.  They  were  direeted  by  hia 
teatament  to  take  care,  that,  in  caae  a  new  ^tion 
of  the  woik  ware  called  for,  the  annotattona  of  it 
might  be  completed  in  the  fiiuhion  here  adopted* 
dates  and  other  marginal  ehicidationa  ngolazly  in- 
troducedt  and  the  text  itaelil  wherever  thdre  appear 
ed  any  rednndancy  of  statement,  abridged.  With 
theae  inatroctiona,  except  the  last,  the.  Editor  haa 
now  endeayonred  to  comply. 
.  **  Walter  Scott,"  aaya  GoSthei  **  paaaed  his  child- 
hood among  the  atining  acenea  of  the  American 
War,  and  waa  a  youth  of  aerenteen  or  eighteln 
when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out.  Now  wdl 
advanced  in  the  fifties,  having  all  along  been  fa- 
Toorably  placed  for  observation,  he  proposes  to  1^ 
befiffe  us  his  views  and  recoUectiona  of  the  import- 
ant  eventa  through  which  he  haa  lived.  Tlie  rich- 
est  the  easiest,  and  the  most  celebrated  narrator  ol 


the  century,  midertakes  to  write  the  histoiyof  hi« 
own  Umei 

"What  expectationB  the  announcement  of  such  a 
vn>ik  must  have  excited  in  msb  will  be  nndentooc^ 
by  any  one  who  remembera  that  I,  twenty  yeara 
dda  tiian  Scott,  oonyeraed  with  Paoli  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  my  age,  and  with  Napoleon  himself  in 
the  sixtieth. 

**Throofi^  that  long  series  of  yeara,  coming  more 
or  less  mto  contact  with  the  great  doinga  of  the 
worid,  I  fiuled  not  to  think  aerionaly  on  what  was 
paaaing  around  me,  and,  after  my  oWta  faahion,  to 
connect  ao  mant  extraordmary  mutations  into 
something  like  arrangement  and  interdcpendance. 

'*  What  could  now  be  more  ddightftal  to  me  than 
leisurely  and  calmly  to  sit  down  and  liatan  to  tho 
discourse  of  such  a  man,  while  deariy,  truly,  and 
with  all  the  akill  of  a  great  artbt,  he  reealla  to  mo 
the  incidents  on  which  through  life  I  have  meditated, 
and  the  influence  of  which  ia  atill  daily  In  opera- 
tionf' — PofAnmoiit  WorHt  toL  vL  p.  SCO. 
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■II*  CcOBtlT  IfBMM    '  _ 


«-iIMff  tMiKM  te  IVivw  Ml  ]apaAaM-*TMr  OWn«P|oiidl  to  thoM 
«rlhiiMflta|«l  Om. 

Whcn  w«  look  Vaek  on  past  •vents,  bowertr  im- 
pdrtafliL  it  is  difficuh  to  irecUI  the  precise  sensations 
with  whieb  we  viewed  them  in  their  promss,  and  to 
reiiollect  the  fears,  hopes,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  for 
#hich  Time  and  the  course  of  Fortune  have  Ibnned 
a  termination,  so  difTerent  probably  from  that  which 
We  had  anticipated.  When  the  msh  of  the  inunda- 
tion was  before  our  eyes,  and  in  our  ears,  we  were 
fcaxcel^  able  to  remember  the  state  of  things  before 
its  rage  commenced,  and  when,  subseanently,  the 
dSsluge  has  subsided  within  the  natural  limits  of  the 
stream,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  recoUect  with  pre- 
<elsion  die  terron  it  inspired  when  at  its  height  That 
which  is  present  possesses  sutfh  power  over  our  senses 
itid  our  Imagination,  that  it  requires  no  common  effort 
to  Recall  th^e  sensations  which  expired  with  preced- 
ing events.  Yet,  to  do  this  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  history,  which  will  be  written  and  read  m  vain, 
unless  it  can  connect  with  its  details  an  accurate  idea 
of  th0  impression  which  these  produced  on  men's 
■kinds,  while  they  were  yet  in  their  transit  It  Is 
with  this  view  that  we  attempt  to  resume  the  history 
4t  Prance  and  of  Europe,  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
American  war— «  period  now  only  remembered  by  the 
more  advanced  part  of  the  present  generation. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Versailles  in  1783,  was  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  auffur  a  long  repose  to  Europe. 
Tlie  hi^  and  emulous  tone  assumed  in  former  times 
by  the  rival  nations,  had  been  lowered  and  tamed  by 
lecent  circumstances.  England,  under  the  guidance 
^f  a  weak,  at  least  a  most  unlucky  administration,* 
had  purchased  peace  at  the  expense  of  her  North 
American  empire,  and  the  resignation  of  supremacy 
over  her  colonies ;  a  loss  great  in  itself,  but  exaggerat- 
ed in  'the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by  the  rending  asunder 
of  the  ties  of  common  descent,  and  exclusive  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  try  a  sense  of  the  wars  waged, 
and  expenses  encountered,  for  the  protection  and  sd- 
tancement  of  the  fair  empire  which  England  found 
herself  obliged  to  surrender.  The  lustre  of  the  British 
trms,  so  bruliant  at  the  Peace  of  Fontainbleau,  had 
been  tarnished,  if  not  extinguished.  In  spite  of  the 
ganant  defence  of  Gibraltar,  the  general  result  of  the 
war  on  land  bad  been  un£avourable  to  her  military 
reputation  t  and  notwithstanding  the  opportune  and 
splendid  victories  of  Rodney,  the  coasts  ot  Britain  had 
been  insulted,  and  her  fleets  compelled  to  retire  into 
poet,  while  those  of  her  combined  enemies  rode  mas- 
tors  of  the  ChanneLt  The  spirit  of  the  country  also 
had  been  lowered,  by  the  unequal  contest  which  had 
been  sustained,  and  by  the  sense  that  her  naval  supe- 
riority was  an  object  of  invidious  hatred  to  united 
Europe.  This  had  been  lately  made  manifest,  1^  the 
armed  alliance  of  the  northern  nations,  which,  though 
tenwd  a  neutrality,  was  in  ftct,  a  league  made  to. 
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abate  thepretensions  of  England  to  mantime  supM* 
macy.  There  are  to  be  added  to  tS—  di^earteaiaf 
and  ospressiag  drctosstaaceSy  the  decv  or  commerct 
daring  the  long  course  of  hosallties,  with,  the  want  oi 
eredit  and  depression  of  the  price  of  land,  which  u% 
the  usual  consequences  of  a  transition  from  war  tm 
peace,  ere  capital  has  regained  its  natural  cbanmfc 
AU  these  things  being  considered,  it  appeared  th* 
manifest  interest  of  England  to  husband  her  exhaust* 
ed  rasouroee,  and  redhut  her  diminished  wealth,  bjr 
cultivating  peace  and  tranquillity  for  a  tone  course  a3{ 
time.  'William  Pitt,  never  more  distinguished  than 
in  his  financtal  operations,  was  engaged  in  new-model* 
ling  the  revenue  of  the  country,  an^  adding  to  the  r«« 
turn  of  the  taxes,  while  he  diminished  their  pressure 
It  coQld  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  object  «C 
national  ambition  would  have  been  permitted  to  difl« 
turb  him  in  a  task  so  necessary. 

Neither  had  France,  the  natural  rival  of  RngintMJ 
come  off  from  the  contest  in  such  circumstances  aC 
triumph  and  advantage,  as  were  likel}'  to  encouraga 
her  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true, 
she  had  seen  and  contributed  to  the  humiliation  of 
her  ancient  enemy,  but  she  had  paid  dearly  for  th$ 
gratification  of  her  revenge,  ax  nations  and  individualf 
are  wont  to  do.  Her  finances,  tampoed  with  by  sue* 
cessive  sets  of  ministers,  who  tooked  no  farther  thaa 
to  temporary  expedients  for  carrying  on  the  necessary 
expenses  of  government,  now  presented  an  alarming 
prospect  s  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wildest  and  most 
enterprising  ministers  would  hardly  have  dared,  in 
their  most  sanguine  moments,  to  have  recommended 
either  war  itself,  or  any  measures  of  which  war 
mifht  be  the  consequence. 

Spain  was  in  a  like  state  of  exhaustion.  She  had 
been  hurried  into  the  alliance  against  England,  partly 
by  the  consequences  of  the  family  alliance  betwixit 
ner  Bourbons  and  those  of  France,  but  still  more  by 
the  eager  and  engrossing  desire  to  possess  herself  onc« 
more  of  Gibraltar.  The  Castilian  pride,  long  galled 
by  beholding  thii  importent  fortress  in  Uie  hands  of  j 
heretics  and  foreigners,  highly  applauded  the  war, 
which  gave  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  and  seconded, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  kingdom,  the  gigantic  efforte 
made  for  that  purpose.  All  these  immense  prepanb* 
tions,  with  the  most  formidable  means  of  atteck  ever 
used  on  such  an  occasbn,  had  totally  failed,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  remainedat  once  stunned  and  morti« 
fied  bv  the  failure,  and  broken  down  by  the  expenses 
of  so  huge  an  undertaking.  An  atUck  upon  Algiers, 
in  1784^,  tended  to  exhaust  the  remains  of  her  miU* 
tenr  ardour.  Spain,  therefore,  relapsed  into  inactivity 
and  repose,  dispirited  by  the  nuscaniage  of  her 
favourite  sdieme,  and  possessing  neither  the  means  nor 
the  audacity  necessary  to  meditete  its  speedy  renewal* 

Neither  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  late  belligerent 
powers  of  that  ambitious  and  active  character  which 
was  likely  to  drag  the  kin^oms  which  they  swayed 
into  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  classic  eye  of 
the  historian  Gibbon  saw  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the 
weakest  and  most  indolent  of  the  Roman  Emperon, 
slumbering  upon  the  thrones  of  the  House  of  Bom^* 
bon  il  and  the  just  and  loyal  character  of  George  IIL 
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precluded  eaj  effort  onJiis  pert  to  undennine  the 


to  isdepeodent  counsellors,  whose  experience  iii%ht 
peace  which  he  signed  unwillingly,  or  to  attempt;;Jlie,t  clMR  their  own  hasty  conclusions.  And  thus,  ml« 
iMuraption  of  those  rights  which  he  had  fornMy,    taolii^  the  personal  merits  of  Joseph  II.  were  in  every 


though  reluctantly,  surrendered.  His  expression  to 
the  ambanador  of  the  United  States,*  was  a  trait  of 
character  never  to  be  omitted  or  forgotten : — **  I  have 
heen  the  last  ihafifih  li})^  doiAini^r^  to/^ccfdlf  tf  thil 


peace,  whiel^hpaliatesfiimflma  fr^m-lby  an^dom-X  iBubjitlb,  ihan 


i  will  be  the  first  man,  now  it  is  made,  to  resist  any 


respect  acknowledged,  his  talents  in  a  great  measure 
l^cognised,and  his  patriotic  intentions  scarcely  dispu- 
table, it  fell  to  his  lot,  during  the  period  we  treat  of, 
[to  efgffe  IfiV^^l^pi'efeiyi^  ^tfL  diicont^nt  among  his 

te  06]itent  to  rale 


attempt  to  infringe  it 


The  acute  historian  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
seemed  to  have  apprehended,  in  the  character  ana 
ftmbition  oF  the  northern  potentates,  fliose  causes  of 
disturbance  which  were  not  to  be,  found  5n  ihe  West- 
ern part  Of  the  Enropean  republic.  But,  Catherine, 
fhe  Semirtanfs  of  the  north,  h^d  her  views  of  exten- 
sive dominion  chiefly  turned  towards  her  eastern  and 
fcouthiern  frontier,  and  the  finances  of  her  immense, 
bJit  comparatitely  poor  and  unpeopled  ertiprtre,  were 
burdened  with  the  expehses  of  a  luxurious  court,  re- 
Juiring  at  once  to  be  gratified  with  the  splendour  of 
Asia  and  the  refinements  of  Europe.  The  streneth 
of  her  empire  also,  though  imnrense,  was  unwieldy, 
tod  the  empire  had  not  been  uniformly  fortunate  in 
Its  wars  with  the  more  prompt,  though  less  numerotrs 
ftrmies  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  her  neighbour.  Thus 
Bussia,  no  less  than  other  powers  in  Europe,  appear- 
ed more  desirous  of  reposing  her  gigantic  strength^ 
than  of  adventuring  upon  new  and  hazardous  con- 
quests. Even  her  views  upon  Turkey,  which  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  render  more  flattering  than  ever, 
she  was  contented  to  resign,  in  1784,  whbn  only  half 
accomplished ;  a  pledge,  not  only  that  her  thoughts 
were  sincerety  bent  upon  peace,  but  that  she  felt  the 
necessity  of  resisting  even  the  most  tempting  oppor- 
tunities for  resuming  the  coui-se  of  victorv'  which  she 
had,  four  years  before,  pursued  so  successfully. 
'  Frederick  of  Prussia  himself,  who  had  been  so  long, 
by  dint  of  genius  and  talent,  the  animating  soul  of  the 
political  intrigues  in  Europe,  had  run  too  many  risks, 
in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  and  Eventful  reign,  to 
be  desirous  of  encountering  new  hazards  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Irfc.  His  empire,  extended  as  it  wns  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland, 
consisted  of  various  detached  portions,  Avhich  ft  re- 

Suired  the  aid  of  time  to  consolidate  into  a  single  king- 
om.  And,  accustomed  to  study  the  signs  of  the 
times,  it  couTd  not  have  escaped  Frederick,  that  senti- 
ments and  feelings  wore  afloat,  connected  with,  anc^ 
fostered  by,  the  spirit  of  unlimited  investigation,  which 
he  himself  had  termed  philosophj',  such  as  migjit  soon 
call  upon  th^  sovereigns  to  arm  in  a  common  cause, 
and  ought  to  prevent  them,  in  the  mean  while,  from 
wasting  their  strength  in  mutual  struggles,  and  giving 
advantage  to  a  common  enemy. 

If  such  anticip:ition<;  occupied  and  agitated  the  last 
years  of  Frederick's  life,  they  had  not  the  same  effect 
upon  the  Emperor  Joseph  H.,  who,  without  the  same 
clear-eyed  prcci^sion  of  judgment,  endeavoured  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  the  King  otPrtissia,  as  a  reformer,  and 
J^  a  conqiirror.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  to  this 
prince  the  praise  of  considerable  talents,  and  inclina- 
tion to  employ  them  for  the  good  of  the  country  which 
he  ruled.  But  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  talents, 
and  even  the  virtues  of  sovereigns,  exercised  without 
respect  to  time  and  circumstances,  become  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  government.  It  is  particularly  the 
lot  of  princes,  endowed  with  such  personal  advantages, 
to  bo  confident  in  their  own  abilities,  and,  unless  edu- 
cated in  the  severe  school  of  adversity,  to  prefer 
favourites,  who  assent  to  and  repeat  th6ir  opinions, 

•BlBotioHo«airaiBilomlar(Mlbe  thr6Mior  theaoatb.'WJahM'f  XkOlmt 
«nd/^  vol.  iii.  p.  636. 

"It  Bttty  not  l»  generally  known  that  Loois  the  Sixteenth  is  %  gfe*t  readet', 
«id  a  gnat  rcAler  of  En((IUi  booka.  On  punuini^  a  ?>">(«  «  my  Ilitiary, 
which  aefiDi  tocoropare  him  t»  ArcAdiuior  Hoi>onus,  he  expresaed  bia  re- 
MMoxnt  to  the  Princs  of  B  •  *  *  *  *,  fram  whom  the  iutaUigeace  waa  oon- 
wyed  to  rnc  I  ihjdl  neither  diadUiin  the  aliualoa,  uor  cxun'titA  the  lUuaeaa ; 
,Wl  the  aiUiatioo  of  the  Ltic  Kinx  at  Fraiire  cxdudca  all  suipiciou  of  flattery ; 
And  I  ao)  rejdv  to  dccUre,  ihat  the  q  >ncludia<  obaenations  of  uiy  thlM  volunM 
fr«r*  \vritt<?B  U^ora  UI«  acoeasiou  to  the  throae/ — CibiA/ii,^t  Aiimoirt,  toL  I. 
;P.  I«t.l 

*  [Oa  ibc  (vciiuoa  ot  (he  firal  Audteace  of  Mr,  Adam,  in^uae,  178S.    S«e 


fnTtna  nnH   piyj^iifftg  ^f  a  court.    Accordingly,  the 


by  a  minister,  and  wear  out  an  indolent  life  in  the 


Emperor,  in  many  of  his  schemes  of  reform,  too  hastily 
adopted,  or  at  least  too  incautiously  and  peremptorily 
executed,  had  the  mi^foKuncf  to  introduce  fearful  com- 
motions aoxo/ag^the  peoj^le,  who^e  situation  he  meant 
to  ameliorate^  w^hile  in  his  external  relations  he  ren- 
dered Austria  the  quarter  from  which  a  breach  «#^ 
European  peace  was  most  to  be  apprehended.  Tt 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  Emperor  had  contrived  to 
reconcile  his  philosophical  professions  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  moit  selfish  policy  towards  the  Unitj;^ 
Provinces,  both  in  opening  the  Scheldt,  and  in  dia- 
mantlingthe  barrier' towns,  which  had  bc'en  "plited 
in  their  hands  as  a  defence  against  the  power  ,t^ 
!France.  ^y  the  first  of  these  measures  thb  ItihpertS 
gained  nothing  lut  the  paltry  sum  of  money  forwhicK 
he  sold  his  pretensions.t  and  the  shame  of  having 
shown  himself  ungrateful  for  the  important  service! 
which  the  United  riovioces  had  rendered  to  his  ati- 
cestors.  But  the  dismantling  of  the  Dutch  barrier 
was  subsequently  attended  hy  circumstances  allte 
calamitous  to  Austria,  and  to  the  whole  continent  pC 
Europe.  ,  "^  '* 

In  another  respect,  the  reforms  carried  through  l&jr 
Joseph  II.  tended  to  piepare  the  public  mind  for  fu- 
ture innovations,  raacfe  with  a  ruder  band,  and  upoft. 
a  much  larger  scale4  The  suppression  of  the^je^ 
ligious  orders,  and  the  approprial  ion  of  their  ^^evenuea 
to  the  general  purposes  of  government,  had  in  it. 
something  to  flatter  the  feelings  of  those  of  the  rc?- 
formed  religion ;  but,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  tl^ 
seizing  upon  the  property  of  any  private  individual^ 
or  puliiic  body,  is  an  invasion  of  the  mast  jsacred 
principles  of  public  justice,  and  suc^i  spoliation  eaa^ 
not  be  vindicated  hy  urgent  ciicumstauces  of  state- 
necessity,  or  any  plausible  pretext  of  state-advantage 
whatsoever,  since  no  ncce^^sity  can  vindicate  what 
is  in  itself  unjust,  and  no  public  advantage  can  com- 
pensate a  breach  of  public  fiith.§  Joseph  was  al»» 
the  first  Catholic  sovciciga  who  broke  through  the 
solemn  degree  of  reverence  attached  by  that  religion 
to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Pope's 
fruitless  and  humiliating  visit  to  Vienna  furnished  the 
shadow  of  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
to  Pius  VII.S  \ 

Another  and  yet  less  justifiable  cause  of  innova- 
tion, placed  in  peril,  and  left  in  doubt  and  discontent^ 
some  of  tJie  fairest  proviuccs  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, and  those  which  the  wisest  of  tlieir  princes 
had  goyerned  with  peculiar  tenderuefis  and  modera- 
tion. The  Austrian  Netheilands  had  been  in  a  lite- 
ral sense  dismantled  and  left  open  to  the  first  inva- 
der, by  the  demolition  of  the,  barrier  fortresses;  anc^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  systematic  purpose  of  the 

t  r^Th*  S'lm,  af»pr  Imr  -Ifbal**!,  ^*aM  firei  hy  ttic  imp^ror  at  leb  mBlfoa 
luiloPTt,*— CncctV  Mo*j»t  of  JustriOi  vol.  h.  p.  i*a^J 

i  [".Joaejih  Hw  SsculJ  l-^rro>veJ  the  lxii|;u::^r  of  philn^apLy,  whe^  he  wi^> 
ed  to  rapprrse  the- m  mJcs  nf  W-.lrmm,  iti.d  to  W'W  thcif  re>emier;  but  IhCT*  *rtM 


oil  hjn  a  mitk  only  cf  piriio!»pby,  c^t'eriafr  tli^  hidcou*  ciMnteMnopoCa 
jnpcjy  dwp'Vt ;  arl  llir  i"'o;>le  j.iji  lo  arms.  Notiiin;;  l-etifr  tliau  auother  kln^ 
of  drfpitiim  hts  bf^n  ^'-^m  m  the   rerolatifinftry  pow-en." — Brinm,  iMta' H 


tut  C'ftttaiunii,  ITM.] 

§  [*'  la  17S0,  there  «irc  202-1  cmiircnts  in  the  ^"♦'rUn  Jomiul.'^Bs.  TIicsq 
were  diminished  to  700, umi  36.C00  iriotikt  aud  nuiia  to  2700.  Mtfph  mi^hi 
bar*  *]<pltrd  to  hts  own  reforms  IhereniaHcs- he  aflerwanla  laadta  to  Gemnl 
P'AItfO,  on  ihc  ref :;rm*  of  the  French.  "  Tlic  new  con<titutinu  of  Franc*  baa 
iiot  hmi  wry  p^ito  t>^  ttwj  high  cirticyan'i  iwbiUfy :  and  J  atil!  doiili  mvK'h  If 
all'  tbeie  fiM  tninga  can  tic  oa^^^d  into  execulktn':''— Uan,  TOl.  li.  y,  578.] 

II  (  "  Tha  Pope  rrichKl  Vifuni  in  rdiniir)-,  1722.  He  wm  rcceiTAd  with 
eveiT  mark '•f  rxt^nor  ImmACe  »nd  Tciientiou:  but  bb  eXborlatWi  Mid  r* 
mpDitKiuKt  were  trelti-:!  xviUi  oniiiofw  and  rMerve,ijid  h«  wm  an  iimv»w1j 
■watt-nwl^  that  the  hack-dixir  rf  his  .ip-if fuicnts  \tiu  blocked  up  to  pr^rirt  hlia 
fram  rcceiTincgrivaleviutart.  Chasrioed  with  th«  ioAcxiLility  of  the  C0 
pflror,«Dd  mortified  by  an  unmeaning  ccrembnia].  utJ  an  aSected  dIapUy  of 
vctwnlioB  For  the  huiv  tee,  white  i*  wa*  robtied  of  iti  richot  posMMiooa,  not- 


ill  fiXMl  valuable  imyilegfi,  Piuf  quiMet!  Vienna  at  the  •tpitatSop  oT  a  month, 
equalty  disgusted  and  hutniliAteJ,  After  haviu  exhibitBd  binitelf  »  a'dta^ 
pointed  auppliant  at  th«  foot  of  thai  lhr<>ne  which  bad  beea  So  oftrr  ihllccB  W 
Ite  Owater  «(U«  Taliofto."— /W.  f .  632. 


.J 


LIWI  OP  iTAPttLEON  B(^A]^AR*E. 


Anperor  to  mdicate  an  J  destro^  tHat'love  iina  re- 
eara  (or  their  prince  aod  his  goTemment,  tehicb  in 
tmxe  of  need  proves  the  most  effectnal  moral  substi- 
tute  for  moats  and  ramparts.    The  histoiy  of  the 
liouse  of  Burgundy  bore  witness  on  every  page  to  the 
love   of  the  Flemings  for  lihecty,  and  the  jealousy 
"With  which  they  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  watched 
tbe  privileges  they  had  obtained  from  their  princes. 
Tet  ill  that  country,  and  amongst  these  people,  Jo- 
seph carried  on  his  measures  of  itinovation  with  a 
Ixand  so  unsparing,  as  if  he  meant  to'  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  to  a  very  brief  and 
military  decision  betwixt  him  and  his  jsubjects. 

His  alterations  were  not  in  Flanders,  as  elsewhere, 
qonfined  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  alone,  although 
9nch  innovations  were  peculiarly  offensive  to  a  peo- 
ple rigidly  Catholic,  but  were  extended  through  the 
ipost  important  parts  of  the  civil  government. 
Changes  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  threatened — 
the  great  seal,  which  had  hitherto  remained  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  States,  was  transferred  to  the  Im- 
perial minister — a  Council  of  State,  composed  of 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  emperor,  was  ap^ 
]>ointed  to  discharge  the  duties  hitherto  intrusted  to  a 
standing  committee  of  the  states  of  Brabant — their 
universities  were  altered  and  new-modeled — and  their 
magidlrates  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrests  and  sent  to 
Vienna,  instead  of  being  tried  in  their  own  country 
and  by  their  own  laws.  The  Flemish  people  beheld 
these  innovations  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  free- 
men, and  not  a  little  stimulated  certainly  by  the 
scenes  which  had  lately  passed  in  North  America, 
where,  under  circumstances  of  far  less  provocation, a 
large  empire  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  mother 
Country.  The  states  rcraonstrated  loudly,  and  refused 
submission  tp  the  decrees  which  encroached  on  their 
constitutional  liberties,  and  at  length  arrayed  a  mili- 
tary force  in  support  of  their  patriotic  opposition. 

Joseph,  who  at  the  same  time  he  thus  wantonly 
provoked  the  States  and  people  of  Flanders,  had  been 
seduced  by  Russia  to  join  her  ambitious  plan  upon 
Turkej',  bent  apparently  before  the  storm  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  for  a  time  yielded. to  accommodation  with 
his  subjects  of  Flanders,  renounced  the  most  obnox- 
ious of  his  new  measures,  and  confirmed  the  privileges 
of  the  nation,  at  what  was  called  the  Joyous  Entry.* 
Btit  this  spirit  of  conciliation    was    only  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  deception  ;  for  so  soon  as  he  had 
assembled  in  Flanders  what  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
armed  force  to  sustain  his  despotic  purposes,  the  Km- 
peror  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  by  the  most  violent 
acts  of  military  force,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  he  had  agreed  to  observe,  and  to  enforce 
the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  pretended  to 
abandon.     For  a  brief  period  of  two  years,  Flanders 
remained  in  a  state  of  suppressed,  but  deeply-founded 
and  wide-extended  discontent,  watching  for  a  moment 
favourable  to  freedom  and  to  vengeance.     It  proved 
an  ample  storehouse  of  combustibles,  prompt  to  catch 
fire,  as  the  Aame  now  arising  in  France  began  to  expand 
itself;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Flemish  provinces,  whether  considered  in  a  military 
or  in  a  political  light,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  French  Republican 
arms.    Joseph  hii^self,  broken-hearted  and  dispirited, 
died  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  troubles  he  had  wawr 
tonly  provoked.t  Desirous  of  fame  as  a  legislator  and  a 
warrior,  and  certainly  born  with  talents  to  acquire  it, 
he  left  his  arms  dishonoured  by  the  successes  of  the 
despised  Turks,  and  his  fair  dominions  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  of  Hungary  upon  the  very  eve  of  insur- 
rection.    A  lampoon   written  upon  the  hospital  for 
lunatics  at  Vienna^ might  be  said  to  be  no  unjust  epi- 


\t 


•  (ThecMrtOT  by  which  (h«j>rirai««  of  the  FlenJjMi  wen  MtUad,  h*!  b«n 
pitataioltt]  oo  tiM  tmtry  of  Pbilip  the  Good  bto  BnoMh.  B0o»  ttih  Mme. 
-Sm  Com.] 

1 1*  Jowpfa  expinrf  a!  Vlmoa,  to  Pebmarr  1790,  ait  (he  Mie  of  fortjr-nioo,  ■!• 
leouted  bjr  diMuo,  caused  or  meoelenled  io  iheir  procnM  by  bU  own 
irritabUi^T  of  lenpcr,  afibnioc  of  aiiad,  and  theeoitniTMMBeiitofbfa  tJbin," 
"trroMUlf  vol.  i.  p.  277.  | 


tifth  for  ^  monktthf  6n%  to  topcffiil  iM  so  belofed— 
**  JOsephus,  4ibiqiie  Seeirtidas,  nic  Primus.**    • 

These  Flemish  disttirhances  might  be  regarded  at 
symptOhis  of  the  new  opinions  which  wer^  tacitly 
gaining  ground  in  Europe,  a^d  which  preceded  the 
grand  explosion,  as  slight  shocks  of  anearthquaka 
usually  announce  the  approach  of  its  general  con«* 
vulsion.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  sbort-live4' 
Dtftch  revolution  of  1787,  in  which  the  ancient fection 
of  Louvestein,  under  the  encouragement  of  Prance, 
(6r  a  time  completely  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
Stadtholder,  deposed  bim  from  his  hereditary  com* 
mand  of  Captain-General  of  the  Army  of  the  States,^ 
and  reduced,  or  endeavoured  to  reduce,  the  confede«* 
ration  of  the  United  States  to  a  pure  democracy. 
This  was  also  ^  a  strong  sigO  of  the  times  ;  for,  aU 
though  totally  opposite  to  the  inclination  of  the  ma« 
jority  of  the  States-General,  of  the  equestrian  body, 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  nay,  of  the  very  populace, 
most  of  whom  -^rere  from  habit  and  principle  attached 
to  the  House  of  Orange,  the  hurghers  cf  the  large 
towns  drove  on  the  work  of  revolution  with  such 
warmth  of  zeal  and  promptitude  of  action,  as  showed 
a  great  p^rt  of  the  middling  classes  fobe  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  the  desire  pf  gaining  further  liberty,  and 
a  larger  share  iutho  legislation  and  administration  of 
the  country,  than  pertained  to  them  under  the  old 
oligarchical  constitution. 

The  revolutionary  government  in  the  Hutch  pro- 
vinces, did  not,  however,  conduct  their  affairs  with 
prudence.     Without  waiting  fo  organize  their  own 
force,  or  weaken  that  of  the  enemy— without  obtain^ 
inj;   the   necessary  countenance   and   |MX>tection  of 
France,  or  co*operating  with  the  maleontents  in  tha 
Austrian   Netherlands,  they  tjave,  by  arresting  the 
Princess  of  Oranpe,  (sister  of  the  king  of  Prussia,)  aa' 
Opportunity  of  foreign   interference,  of   which  that 
prince  failed  not  to  avail  himself.     His  armies,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  poured  into  tha 
United  Provinces,  and  with  little  difficulty  possessed 
themseh'es  of  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  the  other 
cities  which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Louve- 
stein or  republican  faction.     The  King  then  replaced 
the  House  of  Orange  in  allits  power,  privileges,  and 
functions.     The  conduct   of  the  Dutch  republicans 
during  their  brief  hour  of  authority  had  been  neither 
so  moderate  nor  so  popular  a«   to  make  their  sudden 
and  almost  unresi^^ting  full  a  matter  of  general  regret.'. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  considered  as  a  probabla* 
pledge  of  the  continuance  of  peace  m  Europe,  espe-' 
cially  as  France,  busied  with  her  own  affairs,  declitied- 
interference  in  those  of  the  United  States.      ' 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  had,  in  accomplishment  Of ' 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  Catherine,  lighted  up  war' 
with  Sweden,  as  well  as  with  Turkey ;  butinWh 
cases  hostilities  were  commenced  upon  the  old  plan' 
of  fighting  one  or  two  battles,  and  wresting  a  fortress 
of  a  province  from  a  neighbouring  state  i  and  it  seems, 
Ukely,  that  the  intervention  of  France  and  England, 
equally  interested  in  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  • 
might  have  ended  these  troubles,  but  for  the  pro* 
gress  of  that  great  and  hitherto  unheard-of  course  of 
events,  which  prepared,  carried  on,  and  matured  the 
FasHCH  Revolutioh. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  execution  of  our  plan,  that 
we  should  review  this  period  of  history,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  during  its  currency,  and  in  iti 
coasequenccs,  which  the  annals  of  mankind  afford  t 
and  al^ough  the  very  title  is  sufflcient  to  awaken  in 
inost  bosoms  either  horror  or  admiration,  yet,  neither 
insensible  of  the  blessings  of  national  liberty,  nor  of 
those  which  Aow  from  the  protection  of  just  hiws,  > 
and  a  moderate  but  firm  executive  goveniment,  wa 
may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  trace  iU  events  with  this 
candour  of  one,  who,  leoking  back  on  p«t  seenca,  ' 
feels  divested  of  the  keen  and  angry  spirit  with  which,  . 
in  cenunoa  with  his  contemporaries,  he  may  hava 
Judged  them  while  they  were  yet  in  progress. 
We  have  shortly  reviewed  the  state  of  Europe  ia 


obtnibea  by  troubles  of  no  kag  dtm^  i  but  it  wm 
im  f^WMe  tbat  a  thouMud  ctfcumftioo««aM<Bi«  ttiiieg 
out  of  the  gwenU  bistoiy  of  the  world«  spme  peculiar 
te  that  cotatry  herself,  miogled,  Uk«  the  iogrediaBts 
ia  the  witches*  cal<)roo»  to  produce  in  sivjcessioQ 
many  a  formidahle  but  passing  apparition,  until  con- 
cluded by  the  stem  vision  of  abso^e  and  military 
p9W«r«  as  those  in  the  drama  are  introduced  by  that 
of  the  Armed  Head.« 

The  first  and  most  efleetive  cause  of  the  Revolutioo, 
was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings 
of  the  French  towards  their  government,  and  the  mo* 
sarch  who  was  its  head«  The  devoted  loyally  of  the 
people  to  their  king  had  been  ibr  several  i^jes  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  Uie  nat^n  i  it  was  tlieir 
honour  in  their  own  eyes»  the  matter  of  contempt  and 
Ridicule  in  those  of  the  English,  because  it  seemed  in 
its  excess  te  swallow  up  all  ideas  of  patriotism.  That 
TSQr  excess  of  loyalty,  however,  was  founded  not  on 
a  servile^  but  upon  a  generous  principle.  France  is 
ambitious^fondof  military  glory,  and  willing:^  iden- 
tifies herself  with  the  fame  acquuvd  t^  her  soldiers* 
l>own  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV^  the  French  monaich 
was  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  a  general,  and  the 
whole  people  an  army.  An  array  must  be  under  se- 
vere discipline,  and  a  fpeneral  must  possess  absolute 
power }  but  the  soldier  feels  no  degradation  firam  the 
restraint  which  is  necessary  to  his  profession,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  be  led  to  conquest 

Every  true  Frenchman,  therefore,  submitted,  with- 
out scruple,  to  that  abridgemmnt  of  penonal  liberty 
which  appevod  necessary  to  render  the  monarch 
peat,  and  France  victorious.  The  king,  accoiding 
to  thlk  system,  was  regarded  less  as  an  indiyidual 
than  as  the  representatiye  of  the  concentrated  honour 
of  the  kingdom  I  and  in  this  sentiment,  however 
extravagant  and  Quixotic,  there  mingled  much  that 
was  generous,  patriotic,  and  disinterested.  The  same 
idling  was  awakened,  after  all  the  changes  of  the 
Revolution,  by  the  wonderful  successes  of  the  indivi- 
dual of  whom  the  foture  volumes  are  to  treat,  and 
who  transferred  in  many  instances  to  his  own  person, 
liy  deeds  almost  exceeding  credibility,  the  spedes  of 
devoted  attachment  with  which  France  formerly  re- 
garded the  ancient  line  of  her  kings. 

The  nobility  shared  with  the  king  in  the  advan- 
tages which  this  predilection  spread  around  him.    If 
\hb  monarch  was  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  community,  they  were  the  minor  gems  by  whose 
lostm  that  of  the  crown  was  relieved  or  adorned.   If 
he  WM  the  supteme  general  of  the  state,  they  were 
tile  oifflcers  attached  to  his  person,  and  necessary  to 
tte  execution  of  his  commands,  each  in  his  degiee 
bound  to  advance  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  common 
country.  When  such  sentiments  were  at  their  height, 
there  could  be  no  murmuring  against  the  pecmhLr 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  any  more  than  against  the 
almost  absolute   authority  of  the  monarch.    £ach 
bad  that  rank  in  the  state  which  was  regarded  as  his 
birth-right,  and  for  one  of  the  lower  orders  to  repine 
tbat  he  enjoyed  not  the  immunities  peculiar  to  the 
noblesse,  would  have  been  as  unavailing,  and  as 
foolish,  as  to  lament  that  he  was  not  bom  to  an  inde- 
pendent estate.    Thus,  the  Frenchman,  contented, 
thoMh  with  an  illusion,  laughed*  danced,  and  indulged 
an  the  gaiety  of  his  national  character,  in  circum- 
stances under  which  his  insular  neighbours  would 
have  thoucfat  the  slightest  token  of  patience  dishonour- 
able and  degrading.    The  distress  or  privation  which 
the  French  plebeian  suffered  in  his  own  person,  was 
made  up  to  hhn  in  imagination  by  his  interest  in  the 
national  glory. 

Was  a  citizen  of  Paris  postponed  in  rank  to  the 
lowest  militanr  oiBcer,  he  consoled  himself  by  read- 
ing the  vieteries  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Gaaette  $ 
andwus  Iw  unduly  and  unequally  taxed  to  support 
the  expenses  of  the  crown,  still  the  public  masts 
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wWi  waregivetty  tod.^Mltcei  vUeh  vm  boiJtC 
were  to  bim  a  source  of  t^dinWhliUidtt.  He  IMlMt 
on  at  the  Carousal,  he-Mttiied  the  splte^dour  ^^* 
sailles,  and  eqioyed  a  r^<^ti|ig  share  tf  thi6tt  1^1^* 
dour,  in.  recollecting  that  they  dis^Ii^d  thto.m^lfi- 
cence  of  his  country.  This  stste  of  iH^p,  Mw«t^ 
iUusory.  seemed.  While  the  illusioU  lastsd,  to  real^^ 
the  wish  of  those  legislittirs,  t^ho  have  end^kvod^ 
to  form  a  general  fund  of  national  happlx[ess,'ftm 
whidh  each  individual  is  to  dratr  his  personal  ibiH 
of  enjoyment.  If  the  monarch  e'njoy^!  th0  (iMtif 
of  his  ownipiu;e  and  ^gUity.  vfydl4  he  huttted«or  t6^ 
at  the  ring,  the  sp^tators  had  their  share  of  pWls^ 
in  witnessmg  it ;  if  touis  had  the  .  sati8f8;i!tion  of  be- 
holding  the  spfendid  plies  of  Versailles  imd  the  X«ouVte 
arise  at  his  command,  the  suMect  admired  them  wimft 
raised,  and  his  real  portion  of  plea^re  wus  not,  per- 
haps, inferior  to  that  of  the  founder.  The  p^ii 
were  like  men  inconveniently  placed  in  a  ch)Wa2 
theatre^  who  think  little  of  the  personal  ihcohVeuienct 
they  are  subjected  to  by  the  heat  and  pressure,  while 
their  mind  is  engrossed  by  the  splendours  of  the  rept^ 
sentation.  In  short,  not  only  the  political  opim^ 
of  Froochmen,  but  their  actual  feelings,  wet^,  la 
the  earlier  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  expressed 
in  the  motto  which  they  chose  for  their  national  pt« 
lace:— «  Earth  has  no  Nation  like  the  French— no 
Nation  a  City  like  Paris,  or  a  King  like  Louis.^ 

The  French  enjoyed  this  assumed  superiority  wltli 
the  less  chancie  of  being  undeceived,  that  they  listen* 
ed  not  to  any  voice  from  other  lands,  which  pointed 
out  the  deficiences  in  the  frame  ofgovemment  under 
which  they  lived,  or  which  hinted  the  superior  privi- 
leees  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  a  more  free  state^ 
The  intense  love  of  our  own  country,  and  admiratiori 
of  its  constitution,  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
contempt  or  dislike  of  foreign  states,  and  their  modes 
of  government    The  French,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI v.,  enamoured  of  their  own  institutions,  regarded 
those  of  other  nations  as  unworthy  of  their  cormder- 
atlon;  and  if  they  paused  for  a  moment  to  gazeoa 
the  complicated  constitution  of  their  great  rival,  it 
was  soon  dismissed  as  a  subject  totally  unintelligtble, 
with  some  expression  of  pity,  perhaps,  for  the  poor 
sovereign  who  had  the  ill  luck  to  preside  over  a  go- 
vernment embarrassed  by  so  many  restraints  and 
limitations.t    Yet,  into  whatever  political  errors  tha 
French  people  were  led  by  the  excess  of  their  loyalty^ 
it  would  be  utg'ust  to  brand  them  as  a  nation  of  a 
mean  and  slavish  spirit    Servitude  infers  dishonour, 
and  dishonour  to  a  Frenchman  is  the  last  of  evils. 
Burke  more  I'ustly  regarded  them  as  a  people  misled 
to  their  disadvantage,  by  high  and  romantic  ideas  of 
honour  and  fidelity,  and  who,  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  public  spirit  in  their  submission  to  their  monarch, 
worshipped,  in  his  person,  the  Fortune  of  France 
their  common  country. 

Ihiring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  every  thing  tended 
to  support  the  sentiment  which  connected  the  na- 
tional honour  with  the  wars  and  undertakings  of  the 
king.  His  success  in  the  earlier  years  of  ms  reign, 
was  splendid,  and  he  might  be  regarded  for  many 
years  ss  the  dictator  of  Europe.  During  this  period, 
the  universal  opinion  of  his  talents,  together  with  his 
successes  abroad  and  his  magnificence  at  home, 
fostered  the  idea  that  the  Grand  Monarque  was  in 
himself  the  tutelar  deity,  and  only  representative,  of 
the  great  nation  whose  powers  he  wielded.  Sorrow 
and  desolation  came  on  his  latter  years;  but  be  it 
said  to  the  honour  of  the  French  people,  that  the 
devoted  allegiance  they,  had  paid  to  Louis  m  prosperity, 
was  not  withdrawn  when  fortune  seemed  to  have 
turned  her  back  upon  her  original  favourite.  France 
poured  her  youth  forth  as  readily,  if  not  so  gaily,  to 
repair  the  defeats  of  her  monareh*s  old  age,  as  she 
had  previously  yielded  them  to  secure  and  extend  the 
victories  of  his  early  reign.    Louis  had  perfectly  sue- 
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t  Tb»  old  hciKh  pioMA  ten,— 

•temid'. 


Erttorai 


lan  #r  napoleon  BONAPARfs. 


AS 


■  pM<i(l  t|ft  m»ibW*ifaig  4h>  €W«m  ts  the  fto1«  pitDt 
.spoil  which  iwMieaflm  tened,  «mI  in  fttHidikig  to 
^M  penoot  As.fthe  MytewntatHt  •#  France,  all  the 
iiopoc^nBe  whkU  io  «lktr  eounMet  is  given  to  the 

Kor  ha4  tho  CMiit  of  tke  Frebeli  tao^rchy,  in 
^unrpunding  ItMll  ndth  all  the  dignttf  of  absolote 
power,  iaiJed  to  .sMUMiho  softiort  ef  those  auxi- 
miUs  wbkh  havo  the  ■QsteKteiMled  Ittflnence  upon 
the  .public  mi^d,  by  ottMiafr  «t  etiee  religion  aiid 
l^exature  In  d/^pua^si  %U  mMunitfi    the  G^ttlllcan 
Church,  iaof«4iq>aii4eiit^«poi^tho  naoaareh,  and  le<8 
fio  HpQ»,  the  Pop«»  thao  ia  Mual  la  Catbolie  eoantries, 
^ve  to  tha  popaKiCif  tha  erowa  all  the  ra^sterions 
and  supernatural  terrors  aanazad  to  an  origin  in  di* 
v^x^  xig^  >^  dicaetad  a§ahMt  thoaa  who  eneroaehed 
on:  4he  imta  of  the  royal  ptanwativa,  or  even  ven- 
tured to MruUoiaa loa  laiiiuiely  thafMmdation  of  its 
authority,  tha  paafltiaH  anaexad  to  a  breach  of  the. 
diviue  la^.  hmi$  XIV.  npkid  this  important  service 
)by  a  constaot  and  aian  tcmpulous  atteatxon  to  observ- 
aocea  preacr^d  by  the  chnrch,  whleti  strengthened, 
In    the  ^ea  of  the  pnblie,  the  alliance  so  strictly 
fqiffae^  hetwwt  tha aitar  and  the  thioae.    Those  who 
iQok  to  thapavalaoMcala  of  the  monarch  noay  indeed 
Ufim  9Q$aa  doubt  of  thf  aineerity  of  his  religHnM  pro- 
^aaiona,  cooMdahag  how  Iittia  they  influenced  his 
piaclice ;  aad  yet  whia  we  teflact  opoa  the  frequent 
i^coDaistancias  of  mankmd  os  this  particular,  we  may 
haaitate  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  a  conduct,  which 
was  dictated  perha^  as  jnueh  by  eanseience  as  by 
poiit«Bal  convaniaoqai    Even  judging  mote  severely, 
it  quiat  be  allowad  that  bypoeriay,  though  so  different 
Uem  religion,  andicataa  its  anstaDoa,  as  smoke  points 
put  thai, of  pan  fijca.    Hypocrisy  cannot  exist  unless 
rcJigioo  be  to  a  aeriaio  extant  held  in  esteem,  because 
no  one  wovld  be  at  tha  trouble  to  assume  a  mask 
iphich  was  not  respaotabla,  and  so  far  compliance 
with  the  extaraal  form  of  raligioa  is  a  tribute  paid 
to  the  doctrines  which  it  taaehes.    Th«  hypocrite 
assumes  a  virtue  if  ha  haa  it  not,  and  the  example  of 
his  conduct  may  ha  salutary  to  othera,  though  his  pre- 
tenaions  to  piety  afa  waekednaea  to  Him  who  tiieth 
tl^e  heart  aad  rams. 

Oh  the  othar  hand,  the  Academy  formed  by  the 
wi^  Richelieu  served  to  unite  the  literature  of  France 
into  one  focus,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
crown,  to  whoye  bounty  its  professors  were  taught  to 
look  even  for  the  vary  aaeans  of  subsistence.    The 

S eater  nobW  caught  this  ardour  of  patronage  from 
e  sovereign  i  aad  as  tha  latter  pensioned  and  sup- 
ported tha  principal  Utaraiy  characters  of  his  reign, 
tha  former  gsantad  sheltai  and  support  to  others  of 
the  same  rank«  who  were  lodged  at  their  hotels,  fed 
at  their  tables,  and  wart  admitted  to  their  society 
upon  terms  somewhat  less  degrading  than  those  which 
ware  granted  to  artista  and  musicians,  and  who  gave 
to  the  Orajkt,  knowledge  or  amusement  in  exchange 
fbr  the  hospital  they  laceivad.  Men  in  a  situation 
so  subordinate,  could  only  at  first  aeoommodate  their 
compositions  to  thetaata  and  interset  of  their  protectors. 
Tbejr  heightened  by  adalation  and  flattery  the  claims 
of  the  king  and  tha  nobles  upon  the  community ;  and 
the  nation,  indifferent  at  that  lime  to  all  literature 
which  wa«  not  of  native  growth,  felt  their  respect  for 
their  own  goveromant  enhanced  and  extended  by  the 
works  of  thoea  men  of  gentas  who  flourished  under 
its  protection. 

Such  waa  the  system  4>f  French  monarchy,  and  such 
U  remained,  in  oatward  show  at  least,  until  the  peace 
of  Footainblaau.  But  its  foundation  had  been  gra- 
doailjr  undermined  ^  public  opinion  had  undergone  a 
lUeot  but  almost  a  total  ohaage,  and  it  Alight  be  com- 
pared to  some  aociaat  towar  swayed  from  its  base  by 
the  lapse  of  tine,  and  waiting  the  first  blast  of  a  hur- 
ricane, or  ahoak  of  an  earthquake,  to  be  prostrated  in 
the  dust,  <  How  tha  lap8»of  half  a  century,  or  littte 
more,  could  have  produced  a  change  so  total,  must 
next  be  considered ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
viaviag  aapaiaiely  th^  various  changea  whiefa  tha 


lapse  of  yeaxs  had  prodnoad  nn  tiie  auiana  aadert  af 
t)ke  state. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  ohasrved,  that  in  these  latte 
times  the  wasting  effects  of  luxttiy  and  vanity  had 
totally  ruined  the  greater  patt  of  tha  French  noblli^, 
a  word  which,  in  respect  of  that  country,  complin 
bended  what  is  called  in  Britain  tha  nobility  and 
gentry,  or  natural  aristoomay  of  the  kingdom.  This 
body,  during  the  reign  of  Louif  JU V.  tiMOgh  fiir  even 
then  troxa  suppoirting  tha  part  whkh  thalr  fathers  had 
acted  in  history,  yet  existed,  as  it  vara,  throargfatlMflc 
remembrances,  and  disguisad  thair  depandenee  upon 
the  throne  by  the  outwajrd  show  of  fortune,  as  w^l 
as  by  the  cooseguepce  att?K:had  to  herediaMf  right. 
They  were  one  step  nearer  the  days,  net  thentotallv' 
forgotten,  when  the  nobles  .0/  Fcanef ,  with  thair 
retainers,  actually  formnd  thaattty  of  tha  kingdom  1 
and  they  still  preseAte49  to  Um  iaagination  at  least, 
the  descendants,  of  a  h9dy  of  chif  ahroim  heroes,  i«ady 
to  tread  in  the  path  ot .  tlNur  anaasten,  shoidd  tha 
times  ever  render  nacwif  ry  tha-aUlfag  forth  the  Ihtt, 
or  Arri^re-Baa-r-the  fsudal  amy  ol  tha  Gallic  chi- 
valry. But  ttiis  delusioB.  had  paf sad  awayt  t^  ^^ 
fence  of  states  was  intrusted  in  Franoa,  as  in  otli^ 
countries,  to  the  exertions  of  a  standing  amy ;  a«ly 
in  the  latter  part  of  tha  eighlaenth  aaatary,  the'  UO' 
bles  of  France  presentofi  a  malanoholy  contrast  to 
their  predecessois. 

The  number  of  the,  order  wa«  of  itself  sufBcient  tb 
diminish  its  consequanca.  It  had  bean  inprudeatlt 
increased  by  new  creatioiie*  iChera  were  in  tl)o 
kingdom  about  eighty  thousand  iuniiias  anjoyiuff  thh 
privileges  of  nobilfty ;  and  thaoidar  wall  dividcfd Into 
different  clusses,  wnich  laakad-  an  aaeh  ether  with 
mutual  Jealousy  and  contempt 

The  Mt  genenU  di^tinotaon  Waa  hatwlxt  the  A]^« 
cSent,  and  Modem,  or  new  nobiesaa.  The  format 
were  nobles  of  old  cneatioo,  whose  anc^alors  had  <ib^ 
tained  their  rank  from  jeal  or  anppasadsarviees  sen* 
dered  to  the  nation  in  her  .aooncila  ov  her  battles^ 
The  new  nobles  had  found  an  aarier  ■  aeoess  to  th^ 
same  elevation,  by  the  punehase  of  tertitorhM,  or 
of  offices,  or  of  letters  of  nobility,  any  af  which  easy 
modes  invested  the  owners  with  titles  and  rank,  often 
held  by  men  whose  wealth  had  been  accumulated  iii^ 
mean  and  sordid  occupations,  or  by  farmers-^eoeraf 
and  financiers,  whom  the  people  considered  as  acquir* 
ing  their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  These 
numerous  additions  to  the  privileged  t>ody  of  nobles 
accorded  ill  with  its  original  composition,  and  intfoM 
duced  schism  and  disunion  into  the  body  itself.  Tha 
descendants  of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  France  looked 
with  scorn  upon  the  new  men,  who,  rising  perhaps 
from  the  very  lees  of  the  paopla,  claimed  from  supe- 
rior wealth  a  share  in  the  privilages  of  the  Aristocracy, 

Again,  secondly,  there  was^  amongst  the  ancient 
i^obles  themselves,  but  too  ample  room  for  division 
between  the  upper  and  wealthier  class  of  nobilitv, 
who  had  fortunes  adequate  to  maintidn  their  rank, 
and  the  much  mope  numerous  body,  whose  poverty 
rendered  them  pensioners  upon  the  state  for  the  means 
of  supporting  their  dignity.  Of  aboot  one  thousand 
houses,  of  which  the  ancient  noblesse  is  computed  to 
have  consisted,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three 
hundred  families  who  had  retained  tha  means  of  main-  • 
taining  their  rank  without  tha  assistanoa  of  the  crown. 
Theur  claims  to  monopolize  commianons  in  the  army, 
and  situations  in  the  govammcnt,  together  with  their  ' 
exemption  from  taxes,  were  their  sole  resources ;  re- 
tources  burdensome  to  tha  state,  and  odioas  to  the ' 
people,  without  being  in  the  same  dagrae  befaeflcial  to 
those  who  enjoyed  them.  Even  in  militairy  service, 
which  was  considered  as  their  birthfrifht,  the  nobility  * 
of  the  second  class  were  aeldom  permitted  to  ris« 
above  a  certain  limited  rank.  Long  service  might 
exalt  one  of  them  to  the  grads  of  lieutenani<M:oloneT, 
or  the  government  of  soma  small  town,  but  all  tha 
better  rewards  of  a  life  spent  in  the  army  were  re« 
served  for  nohles  of  the  highest  order.  It  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  amidst  so  many  of  this  privi 
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'  Itfel  bodj  who  luigiiitM  in  porer^.  ud  cmdd  not 
lite  fnm  it  tj  tho  oidiBuy  pttbi  of  bditstiy,  some 
must  haye  had  neonxie  to  loose  tnd  diahonouaible 

SRCtioM  t  end  that  gimbling-hooses  and  places  of 
baudier^  should  have  been  frequented  and  patron- 
ised bjr  indiTidiials,  whose  ancient  descent,  titles,  and 
.  eBablems  of  nobility,  did  not  save  them  from  the  sus- 
picion of  Terj*  disbononrable  conduct,  the  diaerace  of 
which  aflhcted  the  chaiactor  of  the  whole  body. 

There  must  be  noticed  a  third  classification  of  the 
Older,  into  the  Haute  Noblesse,  or  men  of  the  highest 
Mnk,  most  of  whom  spent  their  IItos  at  conrt,  and  in 
discharge  of  the  grant  ofllces  of  the  crown  and  state, 
nnd  the  Noblesse  Campacnarde,  who  continued  to  re- 
ride  upon  tteir  patfimennl  estates  in  the  prorinces. 

The  noblesse  of  the  latter  elau  had  fallen  gradually 
into  a  state  of  general  contempt,  which  was  deeply 
to  be  regretted.  They  were  rioiculed  and  scorned  by 
the  courtierB,  who  despised  the  rusticity  of  th<dr  man- 
Beis»  and  by  the  nobles  of  newer  creation,  who,  con- 
•eiotts  of  their  own  wealth,  contemned  (he  porerty  of 
these  andant  but  decayed  families.  The  •'bold  pea- 
9fmt**  himself  is  not  more  a  kingdom's  pride  than  is 
file  plain  country  gentleman,  who,  lirfng  on  his  own 
neans,  and  amongst  his  own  peoplo,  becomes  the  na^ 
tnial.  peotector  and  referee  of  the  farmer  and  the  pea^ 
jsanti  and  in  ease  of  need,  either  the  firmest  asserior 
of  their  rights  and  his  own  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  crown,  or  the  independent  and  undaunted  de- 
'  isnder  of  the  crown's  rishts,  aninst  the  innovations 
of  political  fcaaticism.  In  La  vend^  alone,  the  no- 
1>]es  had  united  their  interest  and  their  fortune  with 
those  of  the  peasants  who  cultivated  their  estates, 
nnd  there  alone  were  they  found  in  their  proper  and 
iMmeurable  character  of  proprietors  residing  on  their 
own  domains,  and  discharging  the  duties  which  are 
Inalienably  attached  to  the  owner  of  landed  property. 
And— mark-worthy  circumstance !— in  La  Vendee 
nlone  was  any  stand  made  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 

Soprietors*  constttotkm,  or  religion  of  France ;  for 
ere  alone  the  nobles  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
held  towards  each  other  their  natural  and  proper  re- 
.  lations  of  patron  and  client,  faithful  dependents,  and 
generous  and  affectionate  superiors.*  In  the  other 
provinces  of  France,  the  nobility,  speaking  generally, 
possessed  neither  power  nor  influence  among  the 
peasantry,  while  the  population  around  them  was 
guided  and  influenced  by  men  belonging  to  the  church, 
to  the  law,  or  to  business;  classes  which  were  in  ge- 
neral better  educated,  better  informed,  and  possessed 
of  more  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  than  the 
poor  Noblesse  Campagnarde,  who  seemed  as  much 
limited,  caged,  and  imprisoned,  within  the  restraints 
of  their  rank,  as  if  they  had  been  shut  up  within  the 
dungeons  of  their  ruinous  chateaux ;  and  who  had 
only  their  titles  and  dusty  parchments  to  oppose  to 
the  real  superiority  of  wealth  and  information  so 
gienerally  to  be  found  in  the  class  which  they  aflected 
to  despise.  Hence  S^gur  describes  the  country  gen- 
tlemen of  his. younger  days  as  punctilious,  ignorant, 
and  quarrelsome,  shunned  by  the  better  informed  of  the 
middle  classes,  idle  and  dissipated,  and  wasting  their 
leisure  hours  in  coffee-liouses,  theatres,  and  billiard- 
xoom's.  t 

The  more  wealthy  fiunilies,  and  the  high  noblesse, 
as  they  were  called,  saw  this  degradation  of  the  infe- 
Hor  part  of  their  order  without  pity,  or  rather  with 
pleasure.  These  last  had  risen  as  much  above  their 
natural  duties,  as  the  rural  nobility  had  sunk  beneath 
them.  They  had  too  well  followed  the  course  which 
Rkhelieu  had  contrived  to  recommend  to  their  fathers, 
and  instead  of  acting  as  the  natural  chiefs  and  leaders 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  provinces,  they  were 
continually  eogsged  in  intriguing  for  charges  round 
the  king*8  person,  for  posts  in  the  administration,  for 
additional  titles  and  decotatkms — ^for  all  and  every 
thiujg  which  could  make  the  successful  courtier,  and 
distinguish  him  from  the  independent  noble.    Their 
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educatkm  snd  baUti  nloo  wen  tetaB^  unfcycwriBli 
to  grave  or.  sesions  tboaght  end  exertion.  IT  lio 
trumpet  bad  sounded^  it  wonM  have  found  a  mity 
echo  in  their  boooow  i  hot  light  literature  at  best,  tnd 
much  more  frequently  silly  uwl  frivolous  amusements, 
a  constant  porsnt  of  ptesnre,  and  a  ^rpetoal  suc- 
cession of  iptiigass,  either  of  fcrve  or  petty  polHiet, 
made  their  ebaracter,  in  ttnso  ef  posce,  approach  in 
insignificaneelotbat  of  the  women  of  the  eonrt,  whom 
it  was  the  business  of  their  lives  to  captivate  and 
amuse.|  There  wose  noble  exooptions,  but  in  gene- 
ral the  order*  in  every  tUnc  but  militaTy  eourago, 
had  assumed  a  trivial  and  efleminate  chataetsr,  fma 
which  patriotic  sacrifices,  or  masculine  wisdom,  were 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

While  the  fimt  nobles  of  Fmnce  were  engaged  Ift 
these  frivolous  pursuits,  there  proeurcvrs,  baHiflb, 
steu^tfds,  intendants,  or  by  whale'vor  name  thotar 
agents  and  manMen  were  deeignatsd,  enjoyed  tlio 
real  influenee  which  thoir  eonstitaents  rejected  at 
beneath  them,  rose  into  a  do^reo  of  authori^  and 
credit  which  eelipsed  rsoollectiott  of  the  distant  and 
regardless  proprietor,  and  fonned  a  rank  in  the  state 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  middlemen  hi  Ire- 
land.   These  agents  were  necessarily  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  their  profession  rsquired  that  they  should 
be  familiar  with  the  details  of  public  business,  whkh 
they  administered  in  the  name  of  their  se^eurt. 
Many  of  this  conditioa  gained  power  and  wealth  ill 
the  course  of  the  Revolution,  thus  sneceeding,  like  aa 
able  and  intelligent  viiier,  to  tlm  power  wvbA  was 
forfeited  by  the  idle  and  voluptuons  sultan.    Of  tlm 
high  noblMse  it  might  with  truth  be  said,  that  thor 
stul  formed  the  graee  of  the  conrt  of  France,  thoa||h 
they  had  ceased  to  be  its  defence.    They  were  ae« 
complisbed,  brave,  f^ll  of  honour,  and  in  many  in* 
stances  endowed  with  talent    But  the  eommunJcn- 
tion  was  broken  off  betwixt  them  end  the  subordinate 
orders,  over  whom,  in  just  degioe,  they  ought  to  havi 
possoMed  a  natural  influence.    Ilie  chain  of  gradual 
and  insensible  connexion  vras  rusted  by  time,  In  al<« 
most  all  its  dependencies}  forcibly  dbtorted,  and 
contemptuously  wrenched  asunder,  in  many.    The 
noble  had  neglected  and  flung  from  him  the  most  pre- 
cious jewel  m  his  coronet'— the  love  and  respect  of 
the  country-gentleman,  the  (krmer,  and  the  peasant— 
an  advantage'  so  natural  to  his  condition  m  a  well- 
constituted  society,  and  founded  upon  principles  so 
estimable,  that  he  who  contemns  or  destroys  it,  is 
guilty  of  little  less  than  high  treason,  both  to  his  own 
rank,  and  to  the  community  in  general.    6uch  a 
change,  however,  had  taken  place  in  France ;  so  that 
the  noblesse  might  be  compared  to  a  court-sword,  the 
hilt  carved,  ornamented,  and  gilded,  such  as  might 
grace  a  day  of  parade,  but  the  blade  gone,  or  com- 
posed of  the  most  worthless  materials. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  there  sub- 
sisted, besides  all'  the  distinctions  we  have  noticed, 
an  essential  difference  in  political  opinions  among  the 
noblesse  themselves,  considered  as  a  body.  There 
were  many  of  the  order,  who,  looking  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  kingdom,  were  patriotically  dispotel  to 
sacrifice  their  own  exclusive  pirivileffes,  in  order  to 
afford  a  chance  of  its  regeneration.  These  of  course 
were  disposed  to  laivour  an  alteration  or  retona  in 
the  original  constitution  of  France  i  but  besides  these 
enlightened  individuals,  the  nobility  had  the  misfbr- 
tnne  to  include  many  disappointed  and  desperate  men 
ongratified  by  any  of  the  advantages  which  their 
rank  made  them  capable  of  reeeivlng,  and  whose 
advantages  of  birth  and  education  only  rendered  thm 
more  deeply  dangerous,  or  more  daringly  profligate. 
A.  plebeian,  dishonoured  by  hu  vices,  or  depressed  by 
the  poverty  which  is  their  consequence,  sinks  easily 
into  the  insignificance  from  which  wealth  or  duurac- 
ter  alone  raised  him  {  but  the  noble  often  retains  the 
means,  as  well,  as  the  desire,  to  avenge  himself  on 
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■W J#  4mMom  of  thwrrJity 
■MhMiltod-  flMBeB  Tovfh,  ftinoog  irtiotii  were 
imimiCtMlimMA  tsiomos  f<]raftl  is  ttleilts  apa  in 
dUiiio>»Hy  to  fMi  Uodnr  t  mA  ^oeli  wu  tbo  celehnted 
MMiiMi  who,  Ataiott  eixpellod  from  hii  own  etess, 
«»iB  InoelikMillio  proAifkle,  entered  the  utnt  of 
<iM  BOTrofttlm  m  %  llnlNfmte  reforaier.uid  m  popoltr 
adrocate  ef  the  lower  oiden. 

Tht  tirti  of  the  ebiiiCh,  that  aetoad  tiilter  of  the 
ttfOM^  waa  aearae''ttiOfe  aolid  than  that  of  the  nohiltty. 
Cwaimlty  tpookhif ,  M  micht  ho  laid,  that  for  a  lon^ 
tiflM»  the  higher  ordon  of  the  elergif  had  coated  to 
taka  »  vlM  coneera  In  Atlr  profiMsion,  or  to  ezerdso 
iti  fonctioDf  fai  a  naaner  whteh  interested  the  foel- 
iUES  and  amdtlOM  ef  meit. 

'  TW  CMhoHe  Chuith  had  grown  o1d;nd  oAfhr- 
tttnately  did  dot  poaieH  the  meant  of  renorating  her 
^Bitvlaea,  or  tan^ivirlBg  her  eonstitation,  to  at  to  Keep 
■  watm  with  the  enlaifemettt  of  the  human  understand 
jfag.  ne  loAj  chSnt  to  inblUMltty  which  the  had 
'mt^Wf  and  maintained  during  the  middle  ages,  claims 
.%hieh  the  eouM  neither  renounce  nor  modlfj,  now 
•Ihtvatened  in  more  enlighteoed  thnes,  like  battle- 
-HUti  too  heavy  for  tite  foundation,  to  be  the  meant 
-Wrwinhig  the  edifteo  they  were  designed  to  defend. 
WmNgUt  ntMa  rtfrortim,  continued  to  be  the  motto 
•'4f  tbeChnroh  of  Rome.  She  could  expMn  nothing, 
ioflfe&  BotMngy  renounce  nothing,  cootii tently  witn 
%m  ateertlOD  of  impeoeaMlity.  The  whole  trash 
n^leh  had  been  aecomulated  fbr  aget  of  darkness 
•wid  ignennee,  whether  eonsitting  of  eztraTagant 
^ietoaalonf^  inerddlble  attertioot,  abturd  doctnnes 
-whtobeottlininded  the  understanding,  or  puerile  cere- 
^MBlei  wMch  i«Tolttd  the  taste,  were  alike  incapable 
^  beinr  esphdaed  away  or  abandoned.  It  would  cer- 
^Inity  CaTe  been— humanly  tpeaking-- adrantageous, 
'«libe  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  Christianity  in 
tgOMral,  that  the  ftiimer  had  possessed  the  means  of 
vaUaqulthlBg  her  eztnVagant  cUhns,  modifying  her 
•wore  ohnonout  doctrines,  and  retrenching  her  super- 
tUtloua  ceiamottfa]',  at  increasing  knowledge  showed 
'the  tnjattioe  of  the  one,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
•«th^.  But  thit  power  she  dared  not  assume }  and 
iMaee,  perhaps,  the  great  acAusra  which  divides  the 
<CMttlati  world,  which  might  otherwise  never  have 
tzlite^t  or  at  letat  not  in  Its  present  extended  and 
embittered  state.  But,  in  all  eventt,  the  Church  of 
Borne,  retaining  the  ipititual- empire  over  so  large  and 
fair  a  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  would  not  have 
been  reducpd  to  the  lOteraative  of  either  defending 
piopotitkms,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened  men, 
a«e  allogefther  untenable,  or  of  beholding  the  most  et- 
Jiential  and  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  confounded 
with  them,  and  the  whole  system  exposed  to  the 
«com  of  the  ioAdek  The  more  enligbttned  and  better 
informed  part  of  the  French  nation  had  fallen  very 
generalljr  into  the  latter  extreme, 
^  InAdeltty,  In  attacking  the  absurd  claims  and  ex- 
trhvacant  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  had 
irtftjlly  availed  herself  of  those  abutes,  as  if  they  had 
heen  really  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  they 
irheoe  credulity  could  not  digest  the  grossest  articles 
of  the  papist  creed,  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
conohidej  in  jeneral,  afl^ainst  religion  itself,  from  the 
ihttset  engnfted  upon  it  by  ignorance  and  priestcraft 
The  same  circumstances  which  favoured  the  assault, 
fended  to  weaken  the  defence.  Bmbarratted  by  the 
Beeettity  of  defending  the  mast  of  human  inventions 
mth  which  their  Church  had  obscured  and  deformed 
Chriffiaiihy,  the  Catholic  clersy  were  not  the  best 
•ffrocttet  even  in  the  best  ot  causes ;  and  though 
^0iere  were  many  brilliant  exceptions,  yet  it  must  be 
owoed  that  a  great  part  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
pneattiood  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  main- 
tainiiie  the  doctrines,  or  extending  the  influence  of 
the  Church,  considering  it  only  in  the  li^ht  of  an 
a^lum,  where,  under  tne  condition  of  certain  rtnun- 
eiationt,  they  enjoyed  in  indolent  tranqnilUty,  a  ttate 
<i  eaae  and  luxury.    Tbote  who  thought  on  the  tub* 


press,  which  prevented  the  posstbiliffr  of  free  discugi- 
sion.  The  usual  effect  followed:  and  many  who,  \t 
manly  and  open  debate  upon  theologicat  subjects  oad 
been  allowea,  would  doubtleta  have  been  enabled  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chalT,  were,  in  the  ttate 
of  darknets  to  which  they  were  reduced,  led  to  njeet 
Christianity  itself,  along  with  the  corruptions  of  tha 
Romish  Church,  and  to  become  absolute  infideli  in* 
ttead  of  reformed  Christiant. 

The  long  and  violent  ditpute  alto  betwixt  the  J«» 
eoitt  and  the  JanteaittS}  had  for  many  years  tended 
to  lessen  the  general  consideration  for  the  Church  *at 
large,  and  especially  for  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy. 
Ta  that  quarrel,  much  had  taken  place  that  was  &• 
graceful.  The  mask  of  religion  hat  beea  often  used 
to  cover  more  tavage  and  extensive  pertecutionti  but 
at  no  thne  did  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  personal  vom^ 
lice,  of  slander  and  circumvention,  appear  mora  di^ 
gttttincly  from  under  the  sacred  ditgulte  i  and  in  ^ 
eyet  of  the  thoughtlett  and  tlie  vulgar,  the  genera!! 
cause  of  religion  suffered  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  the  clergy  who  were  thualndiffhrent 
to  doctrine  or  duty,  was  greatly  increased  since  th» 
promotion  to  the  great  beneflcet  had  ceased  to  be  dii« 
tributed  with  regard  to  the  morale,  piety,  talentt,  ant 
erudition  of  the  candidates,  but  was  bestowed  amon^ 
the  younger  branches  of  the  noblesse,  upon  men  who 
were  at  little  pains  to  reconcile  the  looseness  of  th^ 
former  habits  and  opinions  with  the  sanctity  of  thel^ 
new  profession,  and  who^  embracing  the  Church  sola* 
ly  at  a  means  of  maintenance,  were  little  calculated 
by  their  lives  or  learning  to  extend  Its  consideratloa* 
Among  other  vile  innovations  of  the  celebrated  t^ 
gent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  set  the  most  barefaced  ez» 
ample  of  tuch  dishonourable  preferment,  and  ha^ 
increased  in  proportion  the  contempt  entertained  for 
the  hierarchy,  even  in  its  highett  digoitiet,  tinoe  how 
was  it  potsible  to  respect  the  purple  itself,  after  it 
had  covered  the  thooldera  of  the  infamout  Duboit  ?* 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  It  waa  doubtletf  ^ 
in  a  great  meuure  the  case,  that  the  respect  •paid  to 
the  characters  and  efficient  utility  of  the  curates,  upon 
whom,  generally  speaking,  the  charge  of  aouls  actu« 
ally  devolved,  mi^t  have  made  up  for  the  want  of 
consideration  withheld  from  the  higher  ordera  of  the 
Church.  There  cap  be  no  doubt  that  this  respectable 
body  of  churchmen  possessed  great  and  deserved  in« 
fluenee  over  their  parishioners ;  but  then  they  wez^ 
themselves  languishing  under  pover^  and  neslect^ 
and,  as  human  beings,  cannot  be  supposed  to  nave 
viewed  with  indiflerence  their  superiors  enjoying 
wealth  and  ease,  while  in  some  cases  they  disho« 
noured  the  robe  they  wore,  and  in  others  disowned  tha 
doctrines  they  were  appointed  to  teach.  Alive  to 
feelings  to  natural,  ana  mingled  with  the  middling; 
classes.  Of  which  they  formeda  most  respectable  por« 
tlon,  they  must  necessarily  have  become  embuedC 
with  their  principles  and  opinions,  and  a  very  obvioua. 
trahi  of  reasoning  would  extend  the  consequences  t^ 
their  own  condition.  If  the  state  was  encumbered 
rather  than  benefited  by  the  privileges  of  the  higher 
order,  wat  not  the  Church  in  the  tame  condition  I 
And  if  tecular  rank  was  to  be  thrown  open  as  a 
general  object  ot  ambition  to  the  able  and  the  worthy, 
ought  not  the  dignities  of  the  Church  to  be  rendered 
more  accessible  to  those,  who,  in  humility  and  truth, 
discharged  the  toilsome  duties  of  its  inferior  offices^ 
and  wtro  might  therefore  claun,  in  due  degree  of  suc« 
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,^Mia  tflcnjBSbg  to  Vm  Iw^  mtMDwts  wh^  ! 
.  i%ve  been  no  less  |u$t  regaralhg;  thai  Oxuji^ 
.  i|^vaA6i09Dtis  to  tbemielvoi «  uA^  9CQpi4iogly4  it 
ks  not  long  b^ore  tlua  body  of  chmchmign  snowed 
'^tinctl/f  tb&t  their  political  views  were  tke  sai^e 
Vith  those  of  the  Hura  jEstate*  towhich  they  solemnJjr 
^nited  themselyes^.strengtheoing  thereby  ^re^Ujr  the 
ifirst  revoIutioQaxy  noFenieotfl.  But  their  ooxMuet, 
'l^hen  tbey  beheld  the  whole  system  of  their  religion 
llitned  at,  should  acquit  the  Pcench  clerj^  of  the  charge 
of  .selfiKoterest,  since,  jio  body,  ooniiaered  aa  apch, 
«Yer  ithotfred  itself  more  willing  to  encounter,  pcyry^* 
,€11^00,  and  submit  to  privation  Tor  conscience  sake.- 
"'  While  the  Koblesse  and  the  Church,  considered  as 
toncbes  of  the  statCi^  were  thus  divided  araoogqt 
3ffi«msf  lyes^  and  fallen  into  discredit  with  the  nation 
^tiarge ;  while  they  were  envied  for  their  ancie^ 
itpmunltles  without  being  any  longes  feared  iat  their 
]Dower  ;  while  they  were  ridiculed  at  once  and  hated 
^Or  thoir  assumption  of  a  superiority  whicb  their  per- 
gonal qualities  aid  not  always  vindicate,  the  lowest 
Trder,  the  Commons,  or,  as  the^  were  at  that  lime 
lermed,  the  Third  Estate,  had  gradually  ecquiied  an 
%x;teot  and  importance  unknown  tci  the  feudal  ages, 
1&  which  originated  the  ancient  division  of  the  estates 
2f  the  kingdom.  The  Third  Estate  no  longer,  as  in 
V)e  days  of  Henry  IV.,  consisted  merely  of  the 
vurghers  and  petty  tradera  in  the  small  towns  of- a 
Jkud^  kiD^om,  bred  up  almost  as  the  vassals  of  the 
)iobles  ana  clergy,  by  whose  expenditure  they  ao- 
k^uired  their  Uvioe.  Commerce  and  colonies  had  in<- 
poduccd  wealth,  from  sources  to  which  the  nobles 
mnd  the  churchmen  nad  no  access.  Not  only  a  yery 
jnreat  proportion  of  the  disposable  9apital  was  in  the 
Suids  of  the  Third  Estate,  who  thus  formed  the  bulk 
IJf  tne  moneyed  interest  of  France^  but  a  large  share 
jDf  the  landed  property  wajs  also  in  their  possession. 
; ,  There  was,  moreover,  the  influence  wnich  many 

«iebeians  possessed,  as  creditors,  over  those  needy  no- 
his.  whom  they  hsd  supplied  with  money,  while 
another  portion  of  the  same  class  rose  into  wet^lth 


wJiMn  iS^  wtfiridkB^.thMt^Mliritaiiiil^] 
%s4-  ^  WP^^  v<^  Pui  fof  tfwgyimttet-  Ifceytllo 
k>ngtr  readtf-ed  W  the  at^t^^  white, 4h»^ihr»toiMM 
b^th  valouc.aad.  leaj(ai«g  to  $glitfth^4fr»^rtliM^*d 
peiCom^Jbifowi  deTotipna>f,aB4  «rh^a*^  JMl^AblMs 
their  aims  wh^  oombaied,  eoA  tiw.lMiiiteg  wtiah, 
enlightened  .th«  state,  rathw  4)M  thoM  Mt  tte|>iM* 
legM  orders.*  ■  ■» '  • 

Xhiw>  n.hodir,  opalest  anc^MUPOrt^n^  wA  eaoring 
aloQc  with  Itneir  claims  the^jrvspitiia^aC  lh>j  whiie 
pepiile,  wer»  arcangfid  iw  fofpiiilahttjira^jr  agiiwiifcn 
nrivilfl^es  o|  the  no^^'.an4  -^Mfgas  tpd  4»ii«l::to 
further  the  j^pproachii^  ^hiwa|Sr,h^4he  itNngei<<rf 
^u^uDaa  tyf » em»hiti^  wJ  ^eftiwIewBt.       -      '  •'i 

The  point  was  stated  wiUi  lanmnwl^  Aadteemi^ 
.Sn^,  jk^ialiBgiu«hild  i¥Niin|Mc.  «f  •  the  ihtipmi\  A*-^ 
sembly,an4  a  man  of  hff9aiu.ai|d.laluit  istfUiH 
course  oC  a  coni&4Untial  cajpapajinieat^  vtUi'thti«rih» 
hrated  Maquis  de  ^et|viUe»  the  Is^iar.  hwli  wmmtfl 
his  prioci|)le^  of  reyaMyi  and  hia  delMtalicill  ot^tm 
new  constitution^  to  whiph  h^.^aidihfktP^nfiitMd 
obedience^  because  the  iMn^  Mawora  4«  miWlbii^t 
"  Tou  afe  right,  heipg  yomitf  %M^lfaitt^*MflM 
£meci„with  e<vial  caodovr^  ".fuid.h%il4M«ftb«i»nft- 
hie,  such  would  hav»h#en«iy  ppiiMiplea»b«Al,-apl^ 
beiau  Jnocat,  must  natu^jjar.  defiim  a  ■M€ami«tt;<alid 
chexish.  that  constitution  whteh'^«>Ql4M  UMb^id 
those  ef  my  rank,  out  of  a  stabs  of4egn<iti<NiJ*p^  ' 

Consi^eung  tl^e  situatipis  theref^,.  a6  Ihft  thi* 
separate  hocties,  which  l^fore  Uki  ii»eiulia»aiy!l» 
pulse  commenced,  w^re  the  «oiMtMIUMl'pMni|;|>ftlfe» 
kingdom  oC  France,  it  was  eiii|lflipt»  Uif  t  ^  mmM^fi 
collision,  the  Noblee  and  Ciw«y,!mriigh^!«fK«eiA»«iM»> 
selves  jCbrtunate,lfy  dividf  das  ^jt  wHi^mmgUi^m 
selves,  they  could  maintain  an<effeatyal  dffisfifeiell  ^ 
whole,  or  a  portion  of  theit  pfiril^pp*  ,w]^ik  Ite 
Third  Estats,. confident. in  ^eU  K^roharsiMid'ki'itktir 
unapimlty,  were  ready,  to  as«ail .  epd.  .camyt  ^.  atiM 


the  whole  s^stem»  oivet  the  l^aat.hr^M^-  wbicht 
be  effected  in  the  ancient  constitutiiNi*  htJAg  T* 
dal  gave  ak  cempiehensive  visw  ol  ih(|.etele.e( 


the  nobles  to  preserve  wJiat  t^  aimadljr,  ^ 
The  clergy  stood  inactive,  resolved  to.  join,  ihe 
rious  party.    If  there  was  a  oia«  in  Kn^IMB 
wishea  for  concord  and  peaceg  it  ^aa  the  l^ii^"^ 


CiiAPT£il  IL 


•r  the  tftneli  titmhrn-Jllifeir  brrtifWa  aarfdM4  yjpbfea^^-fWb 
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*ftnd  consideration,  at  the  expense  of  themoie  opulent  J  in  these  words-: — "The  common4,.4cfire4«.t»<Hii<lMr» 
patriciaas  who  were  ruining  themselves.  Pans  had 
increased  to  a  tremendous  extent,  and  her  citizoMS 
Iiad  risen  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  consideration ; 
and,  while  they  profited  by  the  Iiu^ury  and  dissipation, 
|>oth  of  the  court  and  courtiers,  had  become  rich  in 
proportion  as  the  government  and  privilege  classes 
grew  poor.  Those  citizens  who  were  thus  enriched 
endeavoured)  by  bestowing  on  their  families  all  the 
advantau^es  of  good  education,  to  counterbalance  their 
inferiority,  of  birth,  and  to  qualify  their  children  to 
support  their  part  in  (he  scenes  to  which  their  altered 
fortunes,  and  the  prospects  of  the  country,  appeared 
id  call  them.  Xn  shorty  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
6ie  middling  classes  acquired  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
•onsequence,  and  eJSective  power>  in  a  proportum 
Ibore  than  equal  to  that  in  which  the  nobility  had 
lost  these  attributes.  Thus^  the  Third  Estate  seemed 
to  increase  in  extent,  number,  and  strength,  like  a 
^qraxing  inundation,  threatening  with  every  incieasiog 
wave  to  overwhelm  the  ancient  and  decayed  Wciera 
of  exclusions  and  immunities,  behind  which  the  pri«> 
▼ileged  ranVs  still  fortified  themselves. 
-  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  that  the  bold,  the 
tftkinted,  the  ambitious,  of  a  rank  which  felt  its  own 
power  and  consequence,  should  be  long  contented  to 
xemain  acquiescent  in  political  re^latiopa,  which  d^ 
pressed  them  In  the  state  of  society  beneath  men  to 
n^hom  tbey  felt  themselves  equal  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cepting the  factitious  circumstances  of  birth,  or  of 
chnlrch  orders.  It  was  no  less  impossible  that  they 
aaiwld  long  continue  satisfled  with  the  feudal  dogma, 
'ifiHich  exempted  the  noblesse  from  taxes  because 
uey  served  the  nation  with  their  sword^  and  the 
cfeigy,  because  they  propitiatiid  Heaven  in  its  fa- 
vour -with  their  prayers.  The  maxim,  however  true 
l^.fheJiBUdal  ages  whea  it  oi^iginated,  bad  heeom0  an 


of  tbe  Xtpppw  ^a*  ntaiad  ^OB 


We  have  T|ewf»3  France  as  it  stood  in  st^t  ^^n^ 
political  divisions  previous  to  the  ^AYeJutioRy  %n4 
we  have  seen  that  J^ere  existed  s^trong,  a^etiYf^tlw 
change,  and  that  a  groat  force  was  pxepajred'  to- 111^48 
institutions  which  were  crumbling  tp  pieceao^  tlviffiff 
selves.  It  is  now  necessary  to  review  tjUaat^^f  cjf 
the  popular  mind,  and  consider  upon  what  ptUu^j^fJ^tH 
and  to  what  extent,  the  approaching  cha^^es  w#l)ft 
likely  to  operate,  and  at  what  point  they^nigjit  ^ 
expected  to  stop.  Ifere,  u  with  respect  U^iJ^u  ' 
of  society,  a  tacit  but  almost  total  cnange  had  t. 
operated  in.  the  feelings  and  sentiments  ot  .thia  j)uhl 
principally  occasioned,  doubUeaa,  by  the'BMt,^^ 
cendency  acquired  by-  literature^^that  tree  of  #noifi« 
ledge  of  good  and  evil,  which,  amidst  the  rich^t  «m 
most  wholesome  fruits,  bears  others,  ihir)n'Show«;^il!( 
sweet  to  the  taste,  but  having  the  properties  ol  t^ 
most  deadJly  ppison.  '  .,-.,. 
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UFS  or  KAFOLSON  BONAPAJHTE. 


TIm  Fmchi  fha  mott  ingenious  people  in  Europe, 
tuff  tlM  most  stuMptibk  w  those  pleasum  which 
•rise  from  conversttlon  and  liteniy  discussion,  hid 
early  called  in  the  assistance  of  men  of  eenins  to  en* 
l^ance  their  relish  for  societj.  The  noDles,  without 
renouncing  their  aristocratic  superiority, — ^which,  on 
the  contrary,  was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  con- 
trast,— permitted  literary  talents  to  he  a  passport  into 
their  saloons.  The  wealthy  financier  and  opulent 
merchant  emulated  the  nobility  in  this  as  in  other 
nrtieles  of  taste  and  splendour,  and  their  coteries,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  aristocracy,  were  open  to  men  of 
letters,  wlio  were  in  many  cases  contented  to  enjoy 
loxury  at  the  expense  of  independence.  Assuredly 
this  species  of  patronage,  while  it  often  flowed  from 
the  ▼anity  or  egotism  of  the  natrons,  was  not  much 
calculated  to  enhance  the  character  of  those  who 
were  protected.  Professors  of  literature,  thns  min- 
gling in  the  society  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  upon 
sufferance,  held  a  rank  scarcely  higher  than  that  of 
.  musicians  and  actors,  from  amongst  whom  individuals 
have  often,  by  their  talents  and  character,  become 
tnembers  of  the  best  society,  while  the  castes  to 
which  such  individuals  belong,  remain  in  genera]  ex- 
posed to  the  most  humiliating  contempt.  The  lady 
of  quality  who  smiled  on  the  man  of  letters,  and  the 
man  of  rank  who  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  still 
retained  their  consciousness  that  he  was  not,  like 
thMDselves,  formed  out  of  the  **  porcelain  clay  of  the 
earth  ;*'  and  even  while  receiving  their  bounties,  or 
participating  in  their  pleasures,  me  favourite  savant 
must  often  nave  been  disturbed  by  the  reflection,  that 
he  was  only  considered  as  a  creature  of  suflennce, 
whom  the  caprice  of  fuhioo,  or  a  sudden  reaction  of 
the  ancient  etiquette,  might  fling  out  of  the  society 
where  he  was  st  present  tolerated.  Under  this  dis- 
heartening, and  even  degrading  inferiority,  the  man 
of  letters  might  be  tempted  invidiously  to  compare 
tiie  luxurious  style  of  living  at  which  he  sat  a  per- 
mitted guest,  with  his  own  paltry  hired  apartment, 
>  and  scanty  and  uncertain  chance  of  support.  And 
even  those  of  a  nobler  mood,  when  they  hid  conceded 
to  their  benefactors  all  the  gratitude  they  could  justly 
demand,  must  sometimes  have  regretted  their  own 
situation, 

—  CuiMfluon]  u  bmAt  luppiHub  tft  mitf 
WUto  iKliM  tnienNM,  «Bd  d»TM  dabtlJ** 

It  fallowed,  that  many  of  the  men  of  letters,  thus 
licotected,  became  enemies  of  the  persons  as  well  as 
the  rank  of  their  pations  ;  as,  for  example,  no  one  in 
the  courte  of  the  Revolution  expressed  greater  hatred 
to  the  nobility  than  Cbarapfort,t  the  favourite  and 
favoured  secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  Occa- 
•elonf ,  loo,  must  frequently  have  occurred,  in  which 
the  protected  persqp  was  almost  inevitably  forced 
upon  comparing  his  own  natural  and  acquired  talents 
with  those  of  his  aristocratic  patron ;  and  the  result 
eould  not  be  other  than  a  dislike  of  the  institutions 
which  placed  him  so  far  behind  persons  whom,  but 
for  tiM>8e  prescribed  limits,  he  must  have  passed  in 
the  career  of  honour  and  distinction. 

Hence  arose  that  frequent  and  close  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  ranks,  that  genertf  system  of  impngning 
-  the  existing  regulations,  and  appealing  to  the  origi- 
nal states  of  society  in  vindication  of  the  original 
equality  of  mankind— hence  those  ingenious  argu- 
ments and  eloquent  tirades  in  favour  ofprimitive  and 
even  savage  independence,  which  the  patricians  of 
the  day  read  and  applauded  with  such  a  smile  of 
mixed  api^aose  and  pity,  as  ihey  would  have  ^ven 
to  the  reveries  of  a  crazed  poet,  while  the  inferior 
ranks,  participating  the  feelings  under  which  they 
were  written,  caught  the  ardoui:  of  the  eloquent  au- 
thors, and  rose  from  the  perusal  with  minds  prepared 
to  act,  wiienever  action  should  be  necessary  to  realize 
a.  vision  so  flattering. 

It  mi^ht  have  been  expected  that  those  belonging 
to  tbe'piivileged  classes  at  least,  would  have  caught 
Ihe  alarm,  from  bearing  doctrines  so  fatal  to  their 
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own  interests  avowed  so  boldly,  andnininttined  with 
so  much  talent  It  nrfglit  (have  been  tfaOttht  Hsk^ 
they  would  have  started,  when  Kaynal  ptoclalmed'to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that  they  could  only  be  free 
and  happy  when  they  had  overthrown  every  throne 
and  every  altar  ;^  but  no  such  alarm  was  taken. 
Men  of  rank  considered  liberal  principles  as  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  embraced  them  as  the  readiest 
mode  of  showing  that  they  were  above  vulgar  pre- 
judices. In  short,  they  adopted  political  opinions  u 
they  put  on  round  hats  and  jockey-coats,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  current  in  good  society.  They  as- 
sumed the  tone  of  philosophers  as  they  would  have 
done  that  of  Arcadian  shepherds  at  a  masquerade, 
but  without  an^  more  thoughts  of  sacrificing  their 
own  rank  and  immunities  in  the  one  case,  than  of 
actually  driving  their  flocks  a-field  in  the  other. 
Count  8^£ur  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  }'oung  French  nobles,  in  which  he  him- 
self partook  at  this  eventful  period. 

*•  Impeded  ia  Oia  Hcbt  career  br  the  utiquted  prMc  of  the  old  coart,  ft* 
irtaoiDeetiqaette  of  the  oU  order  cf  thioc*,  the  M*eritf  of  Uw  old  dofsr,  tht 
evenioB  of  oar  puenti  to  our  aew  CHhione  ud  our  onetntMn,  which  wore  fk> 
ToaraMe  to  the  priadpla  of  eqiulity,  we  Wt  diipoied  to  adopt  with  CDttaintaaM 
Om  phiteeeohicel  doctriocs  pmftMed  \n  literuy  fliea,  rewwitehle  for  Ikdr 
bold  BOW  ua  their  wit  Voltaire  ■educedoor  inaniaelioii }  Po—eea  teorhrf 
our  bearta ;  we  felt  a  aecret  pleasure  in  irelDg  (hat  their  atteki  were  dindM 
■giiMt  an  oM  bhriCf  which  pmealed  Id  w  a  Oothie  and  ridkuhwi  tpiNlr- 
aBce.  We  were  thua  pleaaeil  at  thia  petty  war,  aitboush  it  wia  aodcrniwipc 
oar  own  raaka  and  pririlegea,  aad  the  ranaina  at  our  ancient  power ;  tnH  «• 
Mt  not  these  ettacki  neraonaliy ;  we  merely  wjtntseed  them.  It  was  ••  fct 
bat  a  war  al  woidi  aw  paperi  which  did  not  appear  to  threatea  tlie  wiperion(y 
of  existence  we  adored,  consolidated,  u  wc  tmui^ht  it,  by  a  poseeasioa  of  nuY 
eaotaries.  •  •  •  We  were  plesead  with  the  eoanfe  of  liberty,  wbslNW 
teafuage  it  assumed,  and  with  the  eooveaieoce  of  oqoality.  There  ts  a  satiate' 
tioB  in  doseending  from  a  htfta  raak,  as  loa;  aa  the  weumplioa  of  It  is  thomlit 
to  be  ffee  aad  onobstroetad  (  aod  repudleas,  thereftna,  of  miusdnuMras,  wo 
enjoyed  our  patriciaa  idvaotacea,  Iqfelter  with  Uie  sweets  of  a  plebciaii  {lU* 
koophy.") 

We  anxiously  desire  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  not 
the  purport  of  these  remarks  to  blame  the  Frei^h 
arbtocracy  for  extending  their  patronage  to  learning 
and  to  genius.  The  purpose  was  honourable  to  them- 
selves, and  fraught  with  high  advantages  to  the  pro- 
Sess  of  society.  The  favour  of  the  great  supplied 
e  want  of  public  encouragement,  and  fostered 
talent  which  otherwise  might  never  have  produced 
its  important  and  inafSpreciable  fruits.  But  it  had 
been  better  for  France,  her  nobility,  and  her  literature, 
had  the  patronage  been  extended  in  some  manner 
which  did  not  intimately  associate  the  two  classes  of 
men.  The  want  of  independence  of  circumstances  is 
a  severe  if  not  an  absolute  check  to  independence  of 
spirit ;  and  thus  it  often  happened,  that  to  gratify  the 
passions  of  their  protectors,  or  to  advance  their  inte- 
rest, the  men  of  letters  were  involved  in  the  worst  and 
most  scandalous  labyrinths  of  tracasserie,  slander,  and 
malignity :  that  they  were  divided  into  desperate  fac- 
tions against  each  other,  and  reduced  to  practise  all 
those  arts  of  dissimulation,  flattery,  and  intrigue, 
which  are  the  greatest  shame  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion. 

As  the  eighteenth  Century  advanced,  the  men  Of 
literature  rose  in  importance,  and,  aware  of  their  own 
increasing  power  in  a  society  which  was  dependent 
on  them  for  intellectual  gratification,  they  supported 
each  other  in  their  claims  to  what  began  to  be  con- 
sidered the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters.  •  This  was 
soon  carried  into  extremes,  and  assumed,  even  In  the 
halls  of  their  protectors,  a  fanatical  violence  of  opi- 
nion, and  a  dogmatical  mode  of  expression,  which  made 
the  veteran  Fontcnclle  declare  himself  terrified  tor 
the  frightful  degree  of  certainty  that  folks  met  with 
every  where  in  society.  The  truth  is,  that  men  of 
letters,  being  usually  men  of  mere  theory,  have  no 
opportunity  of  measuring  the  opinions  which  they 
have  adopted  upon  hypothetical  reasoning,  by  the 
'standard  of  practical  experiment  They  feel  their  men- 
tal superiority  to  those  whom  they  live  with,  and  b^ 

1  [Rndution  ofAmtriea,  1781,  pp.  44,  53.    When|  bowercr.  Rayaal  ba» 

held  the  abuse  of  liber^  in  tne  progren  of  the  French  Revolution,  be  attemplad 
to  retrieve  his  rrmrs.  In  May.  1791,  be  aidrenerl  to  ttw  Constiturat  AmeaUf 
a  mnat  etx^ueot  letter,  (a  w  hicn  be  lajri,  '•  I  am,  I  own  to  you,  dcrply  aJirtoa 
at  the  crimen  which  plumfe  lhi»  empire  into  mourning.  It  is  true  that  I  am  to 
look  bacJt  with  horror  at  myielf  for  bein?  one  of  thow  who,  by  feeling  a  DobU 
indi.:ii3.rion  a?Ain»t  aiiit'itiou*  power,  ni.iv  have  furaithol  arms  to  brentioua- 
iiesiit."  Raynal  wai  deprived  of  all  his  property  duriflf  »h«  Revolulioo,  "' 
(lied  in  jioverty  in  1796.] 
\  [  Sdgur's  5lemoin,  rol.  L  p.  39i1 
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CWM  babUiiftl  telWveis  ia  aad  Mserters  of  their  own 
in&lUbility.  If  moderaUon,  command  of  passions  and 
of  temper,  bt  part  of  philosophy,  we  seldom  find  less 
philosophy  actually  displayea,  than  by  a  philosopher 
In  defence  of  a  favourite  tbeory.  Nor  have  we  found 
that  churchmen  are  so  desirous  of  ibrnuinjr  psoselytes, 
or  soldiers  of  extending  conquests  as  phuosophers  in 
making  converts  to  their  own  opinions. 

In  France  they  bad  discovered  the  command  which 
they  had  acquired  over  the  public  mind,  and  united 
as  they  were^-and  more  especially  the  Encyclope- 
di8t8,*^<-tfaey  augmented  and  secured  that  impression 
by  never  permitting  the  doctrines  which  they  wished 
to  propagate  to  die  away  upon  the^  public  eax«  For 
this  purpose  they  took  care  these  should  be  echoed, 
like  thunder  amongst  hills,  from  a  hundred  different 
pointS)  presented  in  a  hundred  new  lifhts,  illustrated 
.  by  a  hundred  various  methods,  until  uie  public  could 
no  longer  help  receiving  that  as  undeniable  which 
they  heard  from  so  many  different  quarters.  They 
could  also  direct  every  weapon  of  satirical  hostility 
•gainst  those  who  ventured  to  combat  their  doctrines ; 
and  as  their  wrath  was  neither  easily  endured  nor 
.pacified,  they  drove  from  the  field  most  of  those  au- 
thors, who  in  opposition  to  their  opinions  might  have 
exerted  themselves  as  champions  of  the  church  and 

\  monarchy. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  disadvantages  which 
literature  experiences,  when  it  is  under  the  protection 
of  private  individuals  of  opulence,  rather  than  of  the 

■  public.    But  in  yet  another  important  respect,  the  air 

of  aaJoTiSf  ruellety  and  boudotVs,  is  fatal  in  many  cases, 

^t  to  the  masculine  spirit  of  philosophical  self-den  ia] 

which  gives  dignity  to  literary  society.  They  who 
lAake  part  of  the  ^ay  society  of  a  corrupted  metropo- 
lis, must  lend  their  countenance  to  folUes  and  vices, 
if  they  do  not  themselves  practise  them  ;  and  hence, 

g»rhap8,  French  literature,  more  than  any  other  in 
urope,  has  been  liable  to  the  reproach  of  lending  its 
powerful  arm  to  undermine  whatever  was  serious  in 
morals,  or.  hitherto  considered  as  fixed  in  principle. 
Borne  of  their  greatest  authors,  ev^n  Montesquieu 
himself,  have  varied  their  deep  reasonings  on  the 
origin  0^  government,  and  the  most  profound  problems 
of  philosophy,  with  licentious  tales  tending  to  inflame 
the  passions.  Hence  partaking  of  the  license  of  its 
professors,  the  degraded  literature  of  modem  times 
called  in  to  its  alliance  that  immorality,  which  not 
only  Christian,  but  even  heathen  philosophy  had  con- 
sidered as^the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  pure,  wise,  and 
happy  state  of  exbtence.  The  licentiousness  which 
valxed  abroad  in  such  disgusting  and  undisguised 
nakedness,  was  a  part  of  the  unhappy  bequest  l«ft  by 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  country  which  he 
governed.  The  decorum  of  the  court  during  the  times 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  prevented  such  excesses ;  if  there 
was  enough  of  vice,  it  was  at  least  decently  veiled. 
.But  the  conduct  of  Orleans  and  his  minions  was 
marked  with  open  iniamy,  deep  enough  to  have  call- 
ed down,  in  the  age  of  miracles,  an  immediate  judg- 
ment from  Heaven ;  and  crimes  which  the  worst  of 
the  Roman  emperors  would  have  at  least  hidden  in  his 
aolitary  Isle  of  Caprea,  were  acted  as  publicly  as  if 
men  had  no  eyes,  or  God  no  thunderbolts.t 
^  -  From  this  mthy  Cocytus  flowed  those  streams  of 
impurity  which  disgraced  France  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  examj^le 
of  a  prince  who  was  himself  a  model  of  domestic  vir- 
tue, continued  in  that  of  Louis  XVI.  to  infest  society, 
morals,  and,  above  all,  literature.  We  do  not  here 
allude  merely  to  those  lighter  pieces  of  indecency  in 
which  humour  and  fancy  outrun  the  bounds  of  de- 
licac}'.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
most  nations,  and  are  generally  in  the  bands  of  mere 
libertines  and  men  oi  pleasure,  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  vice,  that  the  theory  cannot 
make  them  worse  than  they  are.    But  there  was  a 

« 

*  ItiiitnL  fcc.  tlw  condncton  of  the  celetiratod  Eneydopedk.] 
t  [LKeretene  Hist,  de  Fruice,  torn.  i.  p.  105;  Memoires  de  Mai.  Dn  Barry 
lOB.  ii.  p.  3.] 


stnun  of  voluptuous  aad  tedndsg  faimorality  ^Meb 
pervaded  not  ooUy  the  lighter  and  ^^ayer  compoaifimfl 
of  the  French,  but  tinged  the  writjogs  of  those  #(« 
called  the  world  to  admire  them  as  poets  of  the  hi^|t* 
est  mood,  or  to  listen  as  to  philosophers  of  the  most 
lofty  pretensions.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Moo* 
tesquieu, — names  which  France  must  always  esteem 
her  highest  honour,— were  so  guilty  in  this  particular- 
that  the  3'oung  and  virtuous  must  either  altogether 
abstain  from  works  whkh  are  every  where  the  topic  of 
ordinary  discussion  and  admiration^  or  must  peruse 
much  that  is  hurtful  to  delicacy  and  dangerous  to 
morals,  in  the  formation  of  their  future  character. 
The  latter  alternative  was  universally  adopted ;  for 
the  curious  will  read  as  the  thirsty  will  drink^  though 
the  cup  and  page  be  polluted. 

So  far  had  an  indimrence  to  delicacy  influenced  the 
society  of  France,  and  so  widely  raread  was  this  ha- 
bitual impurity  of  language  and  ideas,  especialtf 
among  those  who  pretended  to  philosophy,  that  Ma- 
dame Roland,  a  woman  admirable  for  courage  and 
talents,  and  not,  so  far  as  appears,  vicious  in  her  pri- 
vate morals,  not  only  mentions  the  profligate  novels 
of  Louvet  as  replete  with  the  graces  of  imaginationy 
the  salt  of  criticism,  and  the  tone  of  philosophy,  but 
affords  the  publfc,  in  her  own  person,  details  With 
which  a  courtezan  of  the  higher  class  should  be  un- 
willing to  season  her  private  conversation.^ 

This  license,  with  the  corruption  of  morals,  of  ^ 
which  it  is  both  the  sign  and  the  cause,  leads  direct^ 
to  feelings  the  most  inconsistent  wiih  manly  and 
virtuous  patriotism.  Voluptuousness  and  its  con- 
sequences,  render  the  libertine  incapable  of  relish  ibr 
what  is  simply  and  abstractedly  beautiful  or  sublime^ 
whether  in  literature  or  in  the  arts,  and  destroy  the 
taste,  while  they  degrade  and  bluut  the  undeistandlhg. 
But,  above  all,  such  libertinism  leads  to  the  ejcclusive 
pursuit  of  selfish  gratification ;  for  egotism  is  its 
foundation  and  its  essence.  Egotism  is  necessatilly 
the  verv  reverse  of  patriotism,  since  the  one  principle , 
is  founded  exclusively  upon  the  individual's  pursuit 
of  his  own  peculiar  objects  of  pleasure  or  advantage* 
while  the  other  demands  a  sacrifice,  not  only  of  theao 
individual  pursuits,  but  of  fortune  and  life  itseU,  to 
the  cause  of  Uie  public  weal.  Patriotism  has,  ac- 
cordingly, always  been  found  to  flourish  in  that 
state'of  Bocieity  which  is  most  fhvooraMo  to  Iflio  Stem 
and  manly  virtues  of  selfHlenial,  lemperahee,  «hat- 
ti^,  contempt  of  Inury,  patient  eQcettien,  and  vA*- 
nSbid  coatemplation ;  and  tho  public  spirit  of  a  nsttob 
has  invariably  borne  a  jost  proportion'  to  its'  privsto 
morals. 

Aeligioii  cannot  ovist  where  ImmoMlity  genonlfy- 
prevails,  any  more  <tea  a  light  «an  biffn  when  too 
air  is  eormiited ;  and,  accordingly,  mfidelily  was  lo 
gOBtral  in  France,  as  to  predominate  in  almost  every 
rank  of  society.  The  errors  of  the  chureh  of  Rome, 
as  wo  have  already  noticed,  connected  as  they  me 
with  bor  imhitious  attempts  towards  dominkm  o^r 
men,  in  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  eapadty^ 
had  long  become  the  argument  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  jest  of  the  Satirist;  but  in  explodinff  tbste 
pretensions,  and  holding  them  up  to  ridicule,  me  phi- 
losopben  of  the  age  involved  with  them  the  genoral  * 
doctrines  of  Christianity  itself;  nay,  some  wont  so 
far  as  not  only  to  deny  inspiration,  but  to  eztiagoish, 
by  their  sophistry,  the  lights  of  natoral  religion,  im- 
planted in  our  bosoms  as^a  part  of  our  birtli*rigbt. 
Like  the  disorderly  rabble  at  the  time  of  tboReform- 
ation,  (but  with  inflnitely  deeper  guilt,)  they  oet  only 
pulled  down  the  symbols  of  idolatty,  which  ^noraneo 
or  priestcraft  had  introduced  into  the  Cbristlon  chureh, 
but  sacrilegiously  dothced  and  desecrated  the  altar 
itself.  This  work  the  philosophers,  as  they  termed 
themselves,  carried  on  with  such  an  unlimited  and 
eager  zeal,  as  plainly  to  show  that  infidelity,  as  well 

{  [The  P*rt!cttlan  nre  allude  to,  tlmufh  tupprtaicd  in  Uie  seoond  edition  of 
Mukme  Rotoad^  Memoinii,  are  rmxond  in  tb«  *'  OollecUoii  dot  Mogaoira 
relatifs  i  la  Rsrolutioa  FrancaMef"  publiabod  at  Paria,  [56  voia.  Svo.]  Tbil 
1%  fair  pUf :  f  r  ifthedruili  be  diiruttin$,  the  U(ht  wbtcli  tboy  cut  vpoBthi 
cbaiacter  or  (ha  xatlur  ia  too  TaluaHe  to  be  loaL 
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CI  dtfinlty,  bfts  its  f^tSefemi.  Aa  enTenomed  fuiy 
ft^lnst  leliglon  and  All  its  doctrines ;  a  promptitudie 
to  avail  tbemselvel  of  eTery  ciscumstance  by  which 
Chrlstianitj  could  be  misrapresented ;  an  ingenuity 
in  mixing  np  their  opinioni  in  works  which  seemed 
the  leskst  fitting  to  inTolve  such  discussiona ;  above 
an,  a  pertinaci^  in  slandering,  ridiculin|,  and  vilify- 
ing all  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  prmciplee,  dis- 
tinguished the  correspondents  in  this  celebrated  con- 
spiracy against  a  religion,  which^  however  it  may  be 
defaced  by  human  inventions,  breathes  only  that  peace 
on  eartii,  and  good  will  to  the  children  of  men,  which 
was  proclaimed  by  Heaven  at  its  divine  origin. 

If  these  prejudiced  and  envenomed  opponents  had 
possessed  half  the  desire  of  truth,  or  half  the  benevo- 
lence  towards  mankind,  wliich  were  eternally  on 
their  lips,  they  would  have  formed  the  true  estimate 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  from  the  use  whieh 
had  been  made  of  the  mere  name  by  ambitions  prlesta 
or  enthusiastic  fools,  but  by  its  vital  effects  upon 
mankind  at  lai^e.  They  would  have  seen,  that  under 
ita  influence  a  thousand  brutal  and  sanruinary  super- 
stitions had  died  away  $  that  polygamy  nad  been  abo- 
lished, and  with  polygamy  all  the  obstacles  which  it 
offers  to  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  due 
education  of  youth,  and  the  natural  and  gradual  civi- 
lization of  society.  They  must  then  have  owned, 
that  slavery,  which  they  reprded,  or  affected  to  re- 
gard, with  such  honor,  had  first  been  gradually  ame- 
Korated,  and  finally  abofished,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  doctrines — that  there  was  no  one  virtue 
^  tending  to  elevate  manldod  or  benefit  society,  whtcfa 
*  was  not  enjoined  by  the  precepts  they  endeavoured 
to  misrepresent  and  weaken — no  one  vice  by  which 
humanity  is  deeraded  and  society  endangered,  upon 
which  Christianity  hath  not  imposed  a  solemn  anath- 
ema. They  might  also,  in  their  capacity  of  philoso- 
phers, have  considered  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the 
ChristiaB  relieion,  not  only  to  all  ranks  and  condi* 
tions  of  mankind,  but  to  all  climates  end  to  all  stages 
of  society.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  escaped  them,  that 
the  system  contains  wiOiin  itself  a  key  to  those  diili- 
eulties,  doubts,  woA  mysteries,  by  which  the  human 
mind  is  agitated,  so  soon  as  it  is  raised  beyond  the 
meM  objects  which  interest  the  'senses.  Milton  has 
made  the  maze  of  metaphysics,  and  the  bewildering 
state  of  mind  which  they  engender,  a  part  of  the  em- 
ployment, and  peiiiaps  of  me  pfmiahment»  of  fb» 
tower  regions.*  Christianity  alone  offers  a  clew  to 
this  labyrinth,  a  solution  to  diese  melancholy  and 
discmiraging  doubts  \  and  however  its  doctrines  may 
be  hard  to  unaided  flesh  and  blood,  yet  explaining  as 
they  do  the  system  of  the  univeme,  whfeh  without 
them  is  to  kioompr^wnsible,  and  through  their  prac- 
tical influence  rendering  men  in  all  ages  more  wortlty 
tp  act  their  part  in  the  general  plan,  it  seems  wonder- 
ful how  those,  whose  profetsed  pursuit  waa  wisdom, 
should  have  looked  on  religion  not  alone  with  that 
indifference,  which  was  the  only  feeUbg  evinced  by 
the  heathen  pMlosophers  towards  the  gross  mythology 
of  their  time,  but  with  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchar- 
ritableoess.  One- would  rather  have  expected,  tbat 
after  such  a  review,  men  profbssing  the  real  spirit 
which  searohea  after  truth  and  wis^m,  if  unhappily 
they  warn  still  unable  to  persuade  themselves  that  a 
religion  so  worthy  of  the  Deity  (if  such  an  expressioB 
may  be  used)  had  emanated  directly  fh>m  revelation, 
mi^ht  have  had  the  modesty  to  lay  their  &iger  on 
their  lip,  and  distrust  their  own  judgment,  instead  Af 
disturi>lng  ^e  faith  of  othen  i  or,  if  confirmed  in  their 
incredulity,  might  have  taken  the  l^ure  to  compute 
at  least  what  was  to  be  gained  by  rooting  up  a  tree 
which  bote  such  goodly  fruits,  without  having  the 
means  of  replacing  it  by  aught  which  could  produce 
the  same  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Unhappily,  blinded  by  self-conceit,  heated  with  the 

•  ["Othm  apat  nt  an  a  MU  retlr'd, 


1  ixM  btr.  rrec>»-ui,  f  jreknowiMg*  alMoltrte. 
And  found  no  cod,  1b  wiad'riiic  matei  loit.'' 
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ardour  of  controversy,  gratifying  their  literary  prid# 
by  becoming  members  of  a  league,  in  which  kingi 
and  princes  were  included,  and  procuring  foUowert 
by  flattering  the  vanity  of  some,  and  stimulating  \Jtm 
cupidity  of  others,  the  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
parts  in  France,  became  allied  in  a  sort  of  anti-crusads 
against  Christianity,  and  indeed  against  religiout 
principles  of  every  kind.  How  they  succeeded  is  too 
universally  Irnown  {  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  men  of  letters,  who  ended  by  degrading  tlie 
morals,  and  destroying  the  religion  of  so  many  of  the 
citizens  of  France,  had  been  first  called  into  public 
estimation  by  tlie  patronage  of  the  higher  orders,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  Israelitisb  champion, 
who,  brought  into  ti^e  house  of  Dagon  to  make  sport 
for  the  festive  assembly,  emied  by  pulling  it  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  guests— and  upon  his  own. 

We  do  not  tax  the  whole  nation  of  France  wiflk 
being  infirm  in  religious  fsith,  and  relaxed  in  morals  i 
still  less  do  we  aver  that  the  Revolution  which  broke 
forth  in  that  country,  owed  its  rise  exclusively  to 
the  license  and  infidelity,  which  were  but  too  current 
there.  The  necessity  of  a  great  change  in  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  ancient  French  monarchy,  had  its  soureo 
in  the  usurpations  of  preceding  kings  over  the  libef^ 
ties  of  the  subject,  and  the  opportunity  for  effecting 
this  change  was  afforded  by  toe  weakness  and  pecu- 
niary distresses  of  the  present  government  Theae 
would  have  existed  had  the  French  court,  and  hec 
higher  orders,  retained  the  simple  and  virtuous  man- 
ners of  €parta,  united  with  the  strong  and  pure  faitii 
of  primitive  Christians.  The  difference  lay  in  thi«. 
that  a  simple,  virtuous,  and  religious  people  would 
have  rested  content  with  such  changes  and  altera- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  their  government,  as  might 
remove  the  evils  of  which  they  had  just  and  pressiqc 
reason  to  complain.  ^  They  would  have  endeavourM 
to  redress  obvious  and  practical  errors  in  the  body 
politic,  without  being  led  into  extremes  either  by  tha 
love  of  realizing  visionary  theories,  the  vanity  of  en- 
forcing their  own  particular  philosophical  or  political 
doctrihes,  or  the  selfish  arguments  of  demagogues, 
who,  in  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  own  situation 
by  wealth,  or  obtaining  scope  for  their  ambition,  as- 
pired, in  tiie  words  of  the  dramatic  poet,  to  throw  ti^s 
elements  of  society  into  confusion,  and  thus 

■  "dirtmttbBpcmofallttwwigriiL 
lbralehi»teiH«KMw(ldart/' 

tt  was  to  such  men  as  these  last  that  Heaven,  1^ 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  France  %ttfl  of.l|urQpe.  a^ 
perhaps  to  teach  mankind  a  dreadful  le$5o.i),abao<n>nat 
the  management  of  the  French  Revolo^n,.the  orig^ 
nal  movements  of  which,  so  fiir  a0  t^£y  wtUt  to  s,5b- 
cure  to  the  people  the  testomtion  of  their  naturiQ 
lib'erty,  and  the  abolition  of  the  usurpations  of  thi 
cmwn,  had  become  not  only  desirable  through  Mm 
change  of  times,  and  by  the  influence  of  public  opl* 
nion,  but  peremptorily  necessary  and  inevitable. 

The  feudal  svstem  of  France,  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  had,  in  its  original  composition,  all  tlM 
germs  of  national  freedom*  The  great  peers.  Id 
whose  hands  the  common  defence  was  reposed,  ac- 
knowledged the  kine's  power  as  tuzeraiUy  obeyed 
his  commands  as  tiieir  military  leader,  and  attended 
his  courts  as  their  supreme  judge ;  but  recognised  no 
despotic  authority  in  the  crown,  and  were  prompt  to 
defend  the  slightest  encroachment  upon  their  own 
rights.  If  they  themselves  were  not  equally  tender 
ox  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  own  vassals,  their 
acts  of  encroachment  flowed  not  from  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, but  from  its  imperfections.  The  tendency  and 
spirit  of  these  singular  institutions,  were  to  preserve 
to  each  individual  his  just  and  natural  ri^ts ;  but  a 
system  almost  purely  military,  was  liable  to  be  fre- 
quently abused  by  the  most  formidable  soldier,  and 
was,  besides,  otherwise  ill  fitted  to  preserve  righti 
which  were  purely  civil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  toaoe 
the  progress,  from  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  down- 
wards, 1^  which  ambitious  monarchs,  seconded  by 
able  and  subtle  ministon,  contrived  to  emancipate 
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themselves  £rom  the  resteints  of  their  powerful  ya^ 
Mis,  or  by  which  the  descendants  of  these  high  feuda- 
tories, who  had  been  the  controllers  of  the  prince 
00  soon  as  he  outstepped  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
authority,  were  now  ranked  around  the  throne  in  the 
capacity  of  mere  courtiers  of  satellites,  who  derived 
their  lustre  solely  from  the  favour  of  royalty.  This 
unhappy  and  short-sighted  policy  had,  however,  ac- 
complished its  end,  and  the  crown  had  concentrated 
within  its  pren^tive  almost  the  entire  liberties  of 
the  French  nation ;  and  now,  like  an  overgorged  ani- 
mal of  prey,  had  reason  to  repent  its  fatal  voracity, 
while  it  lay  almost  helpless,  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  those  whom  it  had  despoiled.  ' 

We  have  already  observed,  that  for  a  considerable 
time  the  Frenchman's  love  of  his  country  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown ;  that  his  national  delight 
in  martial  glory  fixed  his  attachment  upon  the  mo- 
narch as  the  leader  of  his  armies ;  and  that  this  feel- 
ing had  supported  the  devotion  of  the  nation  to  Louis 
Xfv.,  not  only  during  his  victories,  but  even  amid  his 
reverses.  But  the  succeeding  reign  had  less  to  im- 
jiose  on  the  imagination.  The  erection  of  a  palace 
obtains  for  the  nation  the  praise  of  magnificence,  and 
the  celebration  of  public  and  splendid  festivals  gives 
the  people  at  least  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday ;  the  p^n- 
sionmg  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  again,  is  honour- 
able to  the  country  which  fosters  the  arts ;  but  the 
«ourt  of  Louis  XV.,  undiminished  in  expense,^  was 
also  selfi^  in  its  expenditure.  The  enriching  of 
needy  favourites,  their  relations,  and  their  parasites, 
had  none  of  the  dazzling  munificence  of  ttie  Grand 
Monarque  i  and  while  tl^  taxes  became  daily  more 
oppressive  on  the  subjects,  the  mode  in  which  the  re- 
venue was  employed  not  only  became  less  honourable 
to  the  court,  and  less  crediteble  to  the  country,  but 
lost  the  dazzle  and  show  which  gives  the  lower  or- 
ders pleasure  as. the  beholders  df  a  pageant. 

The  consolation  which  the  imagmation  of  the 
French  had  found  in  the  military  honour  of  their 
nation,  seemed  also  about  to  fail  them.  The  bravery 
of  the  troops  remained  the  same,  but  the  genius  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  fortune  of  the  monarch  under 
whose  auspices  they*  fought,  had  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned  them,  and  the  destiny  of  France  seemed  to 
Iw  on  the  wane.  The  victory  of  Fontenoy*  was  all 
that  was  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  numerous 
disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  France 
was  almost  every  where  else  defeated ;  and  it  was 
little  wonder,  that  in  a  reign  attended  with  so  many 
•nbjects  of  morti^tlon,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  people  to  the  sovereign  should  begin  to  give  way. 
Tbt  kins  had  engrossed  so  much  power  in  his  own 
rpdrfon,  uiat  he  bad  become  as  it  were  personally  re- 
sponsible for  every  miscarriage  and  defeat  which  -the 
country  underwent  Such  is  the  risk  incurred  by 
absolute  monarchs,  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  popuUr 
obloquy  for  maleadmioistration,  from  which,  in  limited 
governments,  kings  are  in  a  great  measure  screened 
¥y  the  intervention  of  the  other  powers  of  the  consti- 
tntion,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  ministers  for  the 
measures  which  they  advise ;  while  he  that  has  as- 
cended to  the  actual  peak  and  extreme  summit  of 
power,  has  no  barrier  left  to  secure  him  from  the 
tempest. 

Another  and  most  powerful  causd  fanned  the  rising 
discontent,  with  which  the  French  of  the  eighteenth 
.century  began  to  regard  the  government  under  which 
they  lived.  Lijce  men  awakened  from  a  flattering 
dream,  th^  compared  their  own  condition  with  that 
of  the  subjects  of  free  states,  and  perceived  that  they 
|iad  either  never  enjoyed,  or  had  been  gradually 
robbed  ot^  the  chief  part  of  the  most  v^uable  privi- 
leges and  iormunities  to  which  man  may  claim  a  na- 
tural right.  They  had  no  national  representation  of 
any  kind,  and,  but  for  the  slender  barrier  oflered  by 
the  courts  of  justice,  or  parliaments,  as  they  were 
called,  were  subject  to  unlimited  exactions  on  the  sole 
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authority  of  the  sovereign.  The  property  of  tbib 
nation  was  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  the  (frorvm^ 
which  might  increase  taxes  to  an]i  amount,  and  caoM 
them  to  be  levied  by  force,  if  force  was  necessary. 
The  personal  freedom  of  the  citizen  was  equally  ex- 
posed  to  aggressions  by  Uttret  de  cachet.i  Tbe 
French  people,  in  short,  had  neither  in  the  strict  sense 
liberty  nor  property,  and  if  they  did  not  suffer  all  the 
inconveniences  in  practice  which  so  evil  a  govern- 
ment  announces,  it  was  because  public  opinion,  the 
softened  temper  of  the  age,  and  the  ^ood  disposition 
of  the  kings  themselves,  did  not  permit  the  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  despotism  to  be  revived  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  Louis  XI.  had  practised  three  agee 
before. 

These  abuses,  and  others  arising  out  of  the  dispro- 
portioned  privileges  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergj-, 
who  were  exempted  from  contributing  to  tbe  necessi- 
ties of  the  state ;  the  unequal  mode  of  levying  the 
taxes,  and  other  great  errors  of  the  constitution  ( abov« 
all,  the  total  absorption  of  every  right  and  anthority 
in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, — thMe  were  too  gross 
in  their  nature,  and  too  destructive  in  their  conse- 
quences, to  have  escaped  deep  thought  on  the  part  of 
reflectinjgf  persons,  and  hatrea  and  dislike  from  those 
who  suffered  more  or  less  under  the  practical  evils. 

They  had  not,  in  particular,  eluded  the  observation 
and  censure  of  the  acute  reasoners  and  deep  thinkers, 
who  had  already  become  the  guiding  spirits  of  tbe 
age ;  but  the  despotism  under  which  they  lived,  pre^ 
vented  those  speculations  from  assuming  a  piactictl 
and  useful  character.  In  a  free  couo^,  the  wise 
and  the  learned  are  not  only  pemdtted,  but  invited,' 
to  examine  the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  to 
defend  them  against  the  suggestions  of  rash  inno- 
vators, or  to  ptopose  such  alterations  as  the  lapse  of 
time  and  chan^  of  manners  may  render  necessary. 
Their  disquisitions  are,  therefore,  usefully  and  bene- 
ficially directed  to  the  repair  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, not  to  its  demolition ;  and  if  they  propose  al- 
teration in  parts,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  rest  of  the  fabric.  But  in  France,  no  opportunity 
was  permitted  of  free  discussion  on  poUttcs,  any  more 
than  on  matters  of  religion. 

An  essay  upon  the  French  monarchy,  showing  by 
what  means  the  existing  institutions  might  have  been 
brought  more  into  union  with  the  wishes  and  wants 
of  the  people,  must  have  procured  for  its  author  a 
place  in  tbe  Bastile ;  and  yet  subsequent  events  have 
shown,  that  a  system,  which  might  have  introduced 
prudently  and  gradually  into  the  decayed  fnme  ctf 
the  French  {9>vernment  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
was  originally  inherent  in  every  .feudal  monarchy, 
would  have  been  tbe  most  valuable  present  which 
political  wisdom  could  have  rendered  to  the  country. 
The  bonds  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  subject 
might  thus  have  been  gradually  slackened,  and  at 
length  totally  removed,  without  the  perilous  expe- 
dient of  casting  them  all  loose  at  once.  But  the  phi- 
losophers, who  had  certainly  talents  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  were  not  permitted  to  apply  to  the  state  of 
the  French  j^overnrAent  the  original  priocqtles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  or  to  trace  the  manner  in  which 
usurpations  and  abuses  had  taken  place,  and  propose 
a  m(Mle  by  which,  without  varying  its  form,  those 
encroachments  might  be  restrained,  and  those  abuses 
corrected.  An  author  was  indeed  at  liberty  to  spe* 
culate  at  any  length  upon  general  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment :  he  might  imagine  to  himself  a  Utopia  or  Ata- 
lantis,  and  argue  upon  abstract  ideas  of  the  rights  in 
which  government  originates ;  but  on  no  account  was 
he  permitted  to  render  any  of  his  lucubrations  practi- 
cally useful,  by  adapting  them  to  the  municipal  regu- 
lations of  France.  The  political  sage  was  pla^d, 
with  regard  to  his  country,  in  the  condition  of  a  phy- 
sician prescribing  for  the  favourite  Sultana  of  some 
jealous  despot,  whom  he  is  required  to  cure  without 
seeing  his  patient,  and  without  obtaining  any  aecu- 
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flito  tnowledg«  of  her  mtlady,  its  symptoms,  and  its 
pirogrosi.  In  this  manner  the  theory  of  government 
WM  kept  studiously  separated  from  the  practice.  The 
political  philosopher  mi^ht,  if  he  pleased,  speculate 
upon  the  former,  but  he  was  prohibited,  under  severe 
personal  penalties,  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  any  al- 
Ineion  to  the  latter.  Thus,  the  eloquent  and  profound 
work  of  Montesquieu  professed,  indeed,  to  explain  the 
general  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  government  itself  rested  ;  but  his  pages  show 
no  mode  by  which  these  could  be  resorted  to  for  the 
reformation  of  the  constitution  of  his  country.  He 
leid  before  the  patient  a  medical  treatise  on  disease  in 
general,  instead  of  a  special  prescription,  applying  to 
bis  peculiar  habits  and  distemper. 

In  consequence  of  these  unhappy  restrictions  upon 
open  and  naanly  political  discussion,  the  French  go- 
Temraent,  in  its  actual  state,  was  never  represented 
M  capable  of  either  improvement  or  regeneration ; 
mud  while  general  and  abstract  doctrines  of  original 
freedom  were  every  where  the  subject  of  eulogy,  it 
was  never  considered  for  a  moment  in  what  manner 
these  new  and  more  liberal  principles  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  improvement  of  the  existing  system.  The 
natural  conclusion  must  have  been,  that  the  monar- 
chical government  in  France  was  either  perfection  in 
itaelf,  and  consequently  stood  in  need  of  no  reforma- 
tion, or  that  it  was  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  the  people  as  to  be  susceptible  of  none. 
No  one  was  hardy  enough  to  claim  for  it  the  former 
character,  and  least  of  all  those  who  presided  in  its 
councils,  and  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  imperfection 
of  the  system,  by  prohibiting  all  discussion  on  the 
subject  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  follow,  as  no  unfair 
inference,  th&t  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  the 
new  elementary  doctrines  held  forth,  and  which 
were  so  desirable  and  so  much  desired,  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  existing  government  to  its  very  found- 
ation, was  an  indispensable  preliminary ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  opinion  prevailed  so  generally 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  to  prevent  any  firm 
or  resolute  stand  being  made  in  defence  even  of  such 
of  the  actual  institutions  of  France,  as  might  have 
been  amalgamated  with  the  proposed  reform. 

While  all  practical  discussion  of  the  constitution 
of  France,  as  a  subject  either  above  or  beneath  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  was  thus  cautiously  omitted  in  those 
works  which  pretended  to  treat  of  civil  rights,  that  of 
England,  with  its  counterpoises  and  checks,  its  liberal 
principle  of  equality  of  rights,  the  security  which  it 
ailbrds  for  personal  liberty  and  individual  property, 
and  the  free  opportunities  of  discussion  upon  every 
topic,  became  naturally  the  subject  of  eulogy  amongst 
thdse  who  were  awakening  their  countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  the  benefits  of  national  freedom.  The 
time  was  past,  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  XTV., 
the  Trench  regarded  the  institutions  of  the  Enelish 
with  contempt,  as  fit  only  for  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers, but  unworthy  of  a  nation  of  warriors,  whose 
pride  was  in  their  subordination  to  their  nobles,  as 
that  of  the  nobles  consisted  in  obedience  to  their  king. 
That  prejudice  had.  long  passed  away,  and  French- 
men DOW  admired,  not  without  envy,  the  noble  sys- 
tem of  masculine  freedom  which  had  been  consoli- 
dated by  the  successive  efforts  of  so  many  patriots  in 
so  many  ages.  A  sudden  revhlsion  seemed  to  take 
place  in  their  general  feelings  towards  their  neigh- 
bours, and  France,  who  had  so  long  dictated  to  all 
Europe  in  matters  of  fashion,  seemed  now  herself 
disposed  to  borrow  the  more  '  simple  forms  and 
ikshions  of  her  ancient  rival.  The  spirit  of  imitating 
the  English,  was  carried  even  to  the  verge  of  ab- 
surdity.* Not  only  did  Frenchmen  of  quality  adopt 
the  round  hat  and  frock  coat,  which  set  etiquette  at 
defiance — not  only  had  they  English  carriages,  dogs, 
and  horses — but  even  English  butlers  were  hired,  that 
the  wine  which  was  the  growth  of  France,  might  be 
placed  on  the  table  with  the  grace  peculiar  to  Eng- 
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land.t  These  were,  indeed,  the  mere  e'iuUitwns  of 
fashion  carried  to  excess ;  but,  like  the  foam  4>n  the 
crest  of  the  billow,  they  argued  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  wave  beneath,  and  insignificant  in  themselves, 
were  formidable  as  evincing  the  contempt  with  whick 
the  French  now  regarded  all  those  forms  and  us^eS| 
which  had  hitherto  been  thought  peculiar  to  their  owa 
country.  This  principle  of  imitation  rose  to  such  ex- 
travagance, that  it  was  happily  termed  the  Angioma* 
nia.^ 

While  the  young  French  gallants  were  emulouslj 
employed  in  this  mimicry  of  the  English  fashions,  re« 
linquishing  &e  external  signs  of  rank,  which  always 
produce  some  effect  on  the  vulgar,  men  of  thought  and 
reflection  were  engaged  in  ansdyzing  those  principles 
of  the  British  government,  on  which  the  national 
character  has  been  farmed,  and  which  have  afforded 
her  the  means  of  rising  from  so  many  reverses,  and 
maintaining  a  sway  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe^ 
so  disproportioned  to  her  population  and  extent. 

To  complete  the  conquest  of  English  opinions,  even 
in  France  herself,  over  those  of  French  origin,  came 
the  consequences  of  the  American  War.  Those  true 
Frenchmen  who  disdained  to  borrow  the  sentiments 
of  political  ficedom  from  England,  might  now  derivta 
them  from  a  country  with  whom  France  could  have  no 
rivalry,  but  in  whom,  on  the  contrary,  she  recognised 
the  enemy  of  the  island,  in  policy  or  prejudice,  termed 
her  own  natural  foe.  The  deep  sympathy  maikifested 
by  the  French  in  the  success  of  the  American  iosur* 
gents,  though  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests 
of  their  government,  or  perhaps  of  the  nation  at  largOg 
was  compounded  of  too  many  ingredients  influencinjg 
all  ranks,  to  be  overcome  or  silenced  by  cold  consi<« 
derations  of  political  prudence.  The  nobility,  alwaya 
eager  of  martial  distinction,  were  in  general  desirous- 
of  war,  and  most  of  them,  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated 
Encyclopedie,  were  doubly  delighted  to  lend  theifi 
swords  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  statesmen  ima* 
gined  that  they  saw,  in  the  success  of  the  AmericacL 
insurgents,  the  total  downfall  of  the  English  empire  ^ 
or  at  least  a  far  descent  from  that  pinnacle  of  dignity 
which  she  had  attained  at  the  Peace  of  1763,  and  tNy 
eagerly  urged  Louis  XVL  to  profit  by  the  opportu« 
nity,  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  of  humbling  a  rival  so 
formidable.  In  the  courtly  circles,  and  particularly 
in  that  which  surrounded  Maiie  Antoinette,  the 
American  deputation  had  the  address  or  good  fortune 
to  become  popular,  by  mingling  in  them  with  man* 
ners  and  sentiments  entirely  opposite  to  those  of 
courts  and  courtiers,  and  exhibiting,  amid  the  ex* 
tremity  of  refinement,  in  dress,  speech,  and  manners, 
a  republican  simplicity,  rendered  interesting  both  by 
the  contrast,  and  by  the  talents  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  evinced,  not  only  in  the  bo* 
siness  of  diplomacy,  but  in  the  intercourse  of  so* 
ciety.§  Impelled  by  these  and  other  combining  causes, 
a  despotic  government,  whose  subjects  were  alrea^. 
thoroughly  Imbued  with  opinions  hostile  to  its  con« 
stitution  in  church  and  state,  with  a  discontented 
people  and  a  revenue  well-nigh  bankrupt,  was  thrust, 
as  if  by  fatality,  into  a  contest  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciples most  adverse  to  its  own  existence. 

The  king,  almost  alone,  whether  dreading  the  ex- 
pense of  a  ruinous  war,  whether  alarmed  already  at 
the  progress  of  democratic  principles,  or  whether 
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that  fail  hofie't  heeU  threw  the  mud  into  the  royal  vehicle.  *•  *<?"  *— 
enittcz,^nomieur,"  uid  the  klw.  The  borteman,  eonaiderliif  9te  "J"""  ^w* 
'<  VoBS  trotter,"  and  that  the  prmca  eomplimented  hk  ei|aertriao  perfvnue^ 
answered,  "Otti,  tire,  ft  I'AncIoiee."  The  fDod-bonwaied  monaichdnwu 
fhoclan,aiidoniTMidto  the  Keotletuau  ia  the  cmrrias^  <•  VnOa  una  Ancla. 
inaiue  biea  fecte !"  X\m ',  the  unhapey  prince  lived  torn 
Englawl,  in  her aaoit  dimial  period,  uubwed  lo  a  maefa 

I  [See  Sogur,  voi.  L  p.  lOl.] 
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desinms  of  dbienriac  good  fiuth  with  England,  oon* 
ildered  fhat  there  on^t  to  be  a  stronger  motive  jTor 
war,  tlian  barefy  the  opportunity  of  waging  it  with 
iaeeess ;  the  king,  therefore,  almost  alone,  opposed 
this  |ieat  political  error.  It  was  not  the  only  occa- 
•ion  m  which,  wiser  than  his  counsellors,  he  never- 
tteless  yielded  up  to  their  urgency,  opinions  founded 
In  unbiassed  moraKty  and  unpretending  common 
tense.  A  eood  judgment,  and  a  sound  moral  sense 
irere  the  pnncipal  attributes  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  happy  it  would  have  been  had  they  been  mingled 
with  more  confidence  in  himself,  and  a  deeper  dis- 
trust of  othen. 

Other  counsels  preTailed  over  the  private  opinion 
tf  Louis..«the  war  was  commenced— successfully 
carried  on,  and  victoriously  concluded.  We  have 
seen  that  the  French  auxiliaries  brought  with  them  to 
America  minds  apt  to  receive,  if  not  already*  imbued 
Irith  those  principles  of  freedom  for  which  the  colo- 
Bies  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  mother  country, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  they  returned  to  France 
atrongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  cause,  for  which 
"fliey  had  encountered  danger,  and  in  which  they  had 
Shaped  honour.t 

The  inferior  officers  of  the  French  auxiliary  army, 
cfaieily  men  of  birth,  agreeably  to  the  existing  rules 
tit  the  French  service,  belonged,  most  of  them,  to  the 
elass  of  country  nobles,  who,  from  causes  al4:eady 
noticed  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  system 
which  rendered  their  rise  difficult,  in  the  only  pro- 
ftssion  which  their  prejudices,  and  those  of  France, 

Ctrmitted  them  to  assume.  The  proportion  of  plebe- 
ns  who  had  intruded  themselves,  by  connivance  zni 
indirect  means,  into  the  military  ranks,  looked  with 
eagerness  to  some  change  which  should  give  a  free 
mnd  open  career  to  their  courage  and  their  ambition, 
and  were  proportionally  discontented  with  regulations 
which  were  recently  adopted,  calculated  to  render 
their  rise  in  the  army  more  dit^cult  than  before4  In 
these  sentiments  Were  united  the  whole  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  the  ranks  of  the  common 
soldiery :  all  of  whom,  confiding  in  their  own  coontge 
and  fortune,  now  became  indignant  at  those  barriers 
Whfeh  closed  against  them  the  road  to  military  ad- 
Tancement,  and  to  superior  comihand.  The  officers 
of  superior  rank,  who  derived  their  descent  ffom  the 
high  noblesse,  were  chiefly  young  men  of  ambitious 
enterprise  and  warm  imaginations,  whom  not  only  a 
lore  of  honour,  but  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of  devotion 
to  the  new  philosophy,  and  the  political  principles 
which  it  inculcated,  had  called  to  arms.  Amonpt 
these  were  Rochambcau,  La  Fayette,  the  Lameths, 
Chastellux,  S6gur,  and  others  of  exalted  rank,  but  of 
no  less  exalted  feelings  for  the  popular  cause.  They 
readily  forgot,  in  the  full  current  of  their  enthusiasm, 
that  their  own  rank  in  society  was  endangered  by  the 
progress  of  popular  opinions;  or,  if  they  at  all  remem- 
bered that  their  interest  was  thus  implicated,  it  was 
with  the  generous  disinterestedness  of  youth,  prompt 
to  sacrifice  to  the  public  advantage  whatever  of  selfish 
immunities  was  attached  to  their  own  condition. 

The  return  of  the  French  army  from  America  thus 
brought  a  strong  body  of  auxiliaries  to  the  popular 
and  ijow  prevalent  opinions  ;  and  the  French  love  of 
military  glory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  safeguard 

•  By  una*  yottnc  enthuvlMtt,  0»  aflumptioii  of  repubUcanbabits  w«i  cai^ 
jied  to  ill  the  heighh  oT  rovolutiourj  aflecUtloa  and  rxlnva^aoce.  S^grur 
ateBiiom  »  vnunf  ooxcoinb,  nmrd  'Maudult,  who  nlreark  dtitinfuiched  nimwlf 

armouBcin;  the  onllMry  emirtnirv  of  life,  ond  inriBtinc  od  Ixntif  cillrt'  hy 
Chriitian  and  wrDamr,  without  the  mini  addition  of  Monsieur.— f"  Msk- 
d«N%  c»rt&T  WM  •hart,  and  hit  end  ui  aidnppr  ooe }  tar  beinir  cDjployed  at 
at  Uomingn,  he  threw  bimeelf  unengtpartjr  of  revolten,  tad  was  Uiaaftiiiah.'d 
fcy  Ike  iwjreee."— JVjur.)  , 

f  ["  The  poiaiaD  tar  icpablican  inrtJtutinne  Infacted  cwn  the  eourtien  of 
flw place.  TIttiBdm  of  applavM  ibook  the  fhcatn  of  Veimtlles  at  the 
MMDnird  linee  of  Voltaire— 


"  Je  toh  fib  de  BnilQi,  et  je  porte  en  moa  eowr 
La  liberie  grarfc  et  lei  rois  en  borre^ir."— 

S^gvr,  1. 1.  p. 


of  the  throne,  became  intimate\3r  if 
that  distinguuhed  portion  of  the  army  which  had 
to  lately  and  so  succeasfuUy  engaged  in  defending 
the  claims  of  the  people  against  the  rights  of  an  as- 
tablished  government^  Their  laorela  weve  graen 
and  newly  gathered,  while  those  which  had  been  eb* 
tained  in  the  cause  of  monarchy  were  of  tn  anciaiit 
date,  and  tarnished  by  the  reverses  of  the  Sevaa 
Years'  War.  The  reception  of  the  returned  soldseiy 
and  their  leaders  was  proportionally  enthusiastic :  mi 
it  became  soon  evident,  that  when  the  eventful  stru^ 
gle  betwixt  the  existing  monarchy  and  its  adverta^ 
ries  should  commence,  me  latter  were  to  have  th« 
support  in  sentiment,  and  probably  in  action,  of  that 
distinguished  part  of  the  army,  which  had  of  lata 
maintained  and  recovered  the  military  chancter  of 
France.  It  was,  accordingly,  from  its  aafcs  that  the 
Revolution  derived  many  of  its  most  foimidaUa 
champions,  and  it  was  their  example  which  detached 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Frenoh  soldiers  iiom  their 
natural  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  which  had  bean 
for  so  many  ages  expressed  in  their  war«cjy  of  *'  Viva 
le  Roi,**  and  which  was  revived,  though  witJbt  an  al« 
tered  object,  in  that  of  **  Vive  rEmpereur." 

There  remains  but  to  notiee  the  other  proximata 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  but  which  is  so  iatimateljr 
connected  with  its  rise  and  progress,  that  we  canaot 
disjoin  it  from  our  brief  review  of  the  revolutionacy 
movements  to  which  it  gave  the  first  decasiva  impalsa. 


2SS.] 


I  nebeiattt  fonnerir  P*  hi«o  the  amy  bj  oMaWiHf  the  ■obKnp2«i  of  four 
mm  of  noble  birth.  atMbts  ttwirpttrldan  dM|enii ;  aad  such  ceriiSraet,  bow- 
•ver  fahe,  coold  alwayi  be  obtaiaed  far  a  «inaH  aum.  But  by  a  re^ilaiion  of 
the  Coiint  S^r,  after  Oie  ABicricu  war.caadidatea  for  the  railt>arT  prafnnoB 

SM  <fl>UH^to  prodwe  a  ewtlfi«alc  of  nobie  biTtb  (rota  the  kia^s  gvnealosHi, 
addilioB  to  the  atleatalkms  wbicb  were  fonnerly  heU  attOCMM. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PiarimaicCauie  of  the  Kevotatloti— Dmmed  stiteor  the  Flaaaen— HefiwoM 
is  the  R«yal  tfoMetM}M->^nl(vi  of  TorffiX  and  yetker—Wtkert  Bs* 
poaitioo  of  the  State  of  the  Public  IlflveDiHH-<The  aedDwh    Nedreriw- 

E'  eed— Sueeecd*!  by  CRlmit^— Grncral  State  of  the  KcTenu*— Ai««iblj  ol 
Notable*— Calonae  DHbtieied— ^Airhbishop  of  Sens  Adilalattiitnnif  (be 
finanee*— The  King's  Contest  with  the  Parlianeot— Bad  «f  lu«liae~A» 
ristattfle  of  the  Ftuliainent  abd  Oeneral  Ditnnler  in  the  Kingdaa>— Vadl. 
latio^  Mi«y  of  Ihe  Minister—Bay^  SUtlag— Sehene  of  FonniBg  a  Coor 
PI^oMre— It  DrOTCt  ineffiictual—AKbbiabop  of  Sew  vetiFes  and  b  aocoeadfd 
br  NadBeiw.At  remlvci  to  eauToke  the  States  General— Second  Aasembty 
of  Notables  nrerioai  to  Convocation  of  the  SUtoe— QuestiMM  i»  to  (he  Nta^ 
ben  of  which  the  Tien  Stat  sbouldoooaiat,  and  the  Mode  in  which  lk«E^ 
(atee  should  deUbenite. 

We  have  already  compared  the  monarchy  of 
France  to  an  ancient  building,  which,  however  de- 
cayed by  the  wasting  injuries  of  time,  may  loag  re- 
main standing,  from  the  mere  adhesion  of  its  parts, 
unless  it  is  assailed  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
shock,  the  immediate  violence  of  which  completes 
the  ruin  which  the  lapse  of  ages  had  only  prepared. 
Or  if  its  materials  have  become  dry  and  combustible, 
still  they  may  long  wait  for  the  spark  which  is  to 
awake  a  general  conflagration.  Thus,  the  monarchi- 
cal government  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
soundness of  all  its  parts,  might  have  for  some  time 
continued  standing  and  unconsumed,  nay,  with 
timely  and  judicious  repairs,  might  have  been  entire 
at  this  moment,  had  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  permitted  the  monarch  to  temporize  with 
the  existing  discontents  and  the  progress  of  new  opi- 
nions without  increasing  the  taxes  of  the  people,  al- 
ready greatly  overburdened,  and  now  become  fully 
sensible  that  these  burdens  were  unequally  imposed, 
and  sometimes  prodigally  dispensed. 

A  government,  like  an  individual,  may  be  guilty 
of  many  acts,  both  of  injustice  and  folly,  with  some 
chance  of  impunity,  provided  it  possess  wealth 
enough  to  command  partisans  and  to  silence  oppo- 
sition ;  and  history  shows  us,  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  wealthy  and  money-saving  monarchs  have 
usually  been  able  to  render  themselves  most  ind«- 
pendent  of  their  subjects,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  from 
needy  princes,  and  when  exchequers  are  empty,  that 
the  people  have  obtained  grairts  favourable  to  free- 
dom in  exchange  for  their  supplies.  The  period  of 
pecuniary  di<itress  in  a  government,  if  it  l>e  that 
when  the  subjects  are  roost  exposed  to  oppression,  is 
also  the  crisis  in  which  they  have  the  best  chance  of 
recovering  their  political  rights. 

HLaert(cUi^tT.p.9».] 
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It  is  in  Tftin  thftt  the  eonstltvtloa  of  a  deipotie  go- 
yf&taiauiat  cndMrfolm,  in  its  forms,  to  guard  acainst 
the  dangen  ef  siieli  cbojimctiires,  by  vestiiig  m  the 
evrereigtt  the  Meet  cofnpfete  and  imlMtinded  right  to 
the  piDperty  of  his  subjects.  This  doctrine,  however 
•Mple  In  theory,  eafinot  in  practice  be  carried  beyond 
eertaiQ  bonnds,  without  prodocing  eifter  privy  con- 
lyltai^  or  open  insurrection,  being  the  riofent  symp- 
toms of  the  ontnged  feelings  and  exhausted  patience 
of  the  subject,  wUch  in  absolute  monarchies  supply 
tiie  want  of  all  regular  political  checks  upon  the 
power  of  the  crown.  Whenever  the  point  of  human 
suffeianee  is  exceeded,  the  despot  must  propitiate  the 
wtktk  of  an  insurgent  people  with  the  bead  of  his 
ninister,  or  he  may  tremble  for  his  own.* 

In  constittttionB  of  a  less  determined  despotical 
character,  there  almost  always  arises  some  power  of 
dMck  or  cootrol,  however  anomalous,  which  balances 

.  or  counteracts  tlte  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  so" 
▼ereign,  Instead  of  the  actual  resistance  of  the  sub- 
ejects,  as  at  Fez  or  Constantinople.  This  was  the  case 
ukFraaoe* 

No  constitution  could  have  been  more  absolute  in 
theory  than  that  of  France,  for  two  hundred  years 
past,  in  the  matter  of  finance ;  but  yet  in  practice 
llMfe  existed  a  power  of  control  in  the  Parliaments, 
and  partieuHtrly  in  that  of  Paris.     These  courts, 
thoocb  strictly  speaking  they  were  constituted  only 
ibr  the  administration  of  justice,  bad  forced  them- 
aeWes,  or  been  forced  by  circumstances,  iuto  a  certain 
degree  of  political  power,  which  they  exercised  in 
eontrol  of  the  crown,  in  the  imposition  of  new  taxes. 
It  waa  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  royal  edicts,  en- 
IhMlBg  such  new  impositions,  must  be  registered  by 
th*  Pariiameats  i  but  while  the  Crown  held  the  re- 
gistering such  edicts  to  be  an  act  purely  ministerial, 
and  tiM  discharge  of  a  function  imposed  by  oiOciai 
duty,  the  magistrates  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  possessed  the  power  of  deliberating  and  re- 
moBsoating,  nay,  of  refusing  to  register  the  royal 
ediets.    The  parliaments  exercised  this  power  of  con- 
trol on  various  occasions ;  and  as  their  interference 
-was  always  on  behalf  of  the  sul^ect,  the  practice, 
liowever  anomalous,  was  sanctioned  by  public  opi- 
nftn  (  and,  in  the  absence  of  allotiier  representatives 
of  the  people,  France  naturally  looked  up  to  the 
magistlates  as  the  protectors  of  her  tights,  and  as  the 
omiy  power  which  could  offer  even  the  semblance  of 
Teaistance  to  the  arbitrary  increase  of  the  burdens  of 
the  state.     These  functionaries  cannot  be  charged 
with  carelessness  or  cowardice  in  the  discharge  of 
thsir  duty }  and  as  taxes  increased  and  became  at  the 
saflM  time  less  productive,  the  opposition  of  the  Par- 
liaments became  more  formidable.    Louis  XIV.  en- 
dtavoared  to  break  their  spirit  by  suppression  of  their 
court,  and  banishment  of  its  members  from  Paris ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  temporary  victory,  he  is  said  to 
have  predicted  that  his  successor  might  not  come  off 
from  the  renewed  contest  so  successfully. 

Louis  XVI..  with  the  plain  well-meaning  honesty 
which  marked  his  character,  restored  the  Parliaments 
to  their  constitutional  powers  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession to  thd  throne,  having  the  generosity  to  regard 
their  resistance  to  his  grandfather  as  a  merit  rather 
than  an  offence.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  had  fallen  into  a  most  disastrous  con- 
dition. The  oontinued  and  renewed  expenses  of 
unsuccessful  wars,  the  supplying  the  demands  of  a 
laacuFious  court,  the  gratifying  huogry  courtiers,  and 
'eorichiog  needy  fevourites,  ha^  occasioned  large  de- 

.  fieits  upon  the  public  income  of  each  successive  year. 
The  ministers,  meanwhile,  anxious  to  provide  for  the 
paasiog  moment  of ,  tiieir  own  administration,  were 
satisfied  to  put  off  the  evil  day  by  borrowing  money 
at  heavy  interest,  and  leasing  out,in  security  of  these 
loaos,  the  various  sources  of  revenue  to  the  farmers- 
general.    On  their  part,  these  financiers  used  the  go- 


vemment  as  bankrupt  prodigy  Are  txeated  by  usocionf 
money-brokers,  who,  ieedkig  their  extravsgance  with 
the  one  hand,  with  the  other  wring  out  of  their  ruined 
fortunes,  the  most  unreasonable  recompense  for  thelz 
advances.  By  a  long  succession  of  these  ruinomi 
loans,  and  the  various  rights  granted  to  guarantee 
them,  the  whole  finances  of  France  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  total  confusion,  and  presented  an  inextri- 
cable chaos  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
into  order.  The  fartners-general,  therefore^ however 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  who  considered  with  justice 
that  their  overgrown  fortunes  were  nourished  by  tbe^ 
life-blood  of  the  community,  continued  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  state,  the  expenses  of  which 
they  alone  could  find  means  of  defraying ; — thus  sup« 
porting  the  government,  although  Mirabeau  said,  with 
truth,  It  was  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  rope  sup- 
ports a  hanged  man. 

Louis  XyI.  fully  sensible  of  the  disastrous  state 
of  the  public  revenue,  did  all  he  could  to  contrive  a 
remedy.  He  limited  his  personal  expense,  and  thos^ 
of  his  household,  with  a  rigour  which  approached  to 
parsimony,  and  dimmed  the  necessary  splendour  o| 
the  throne.  He  abolished  many  pensions,  and  by  do* 
ing  so  not  only  disobliged  those  who  were  deprived 
of  the  instant  enjoyn^ot  of  those  gratuities,  but  lost 
the  attachment  of  the  much  more  numerous  class  of 
expectants,  who  served  the  court  in  the  hope  of  ob« 
taining  similar  gratifications  in  their  turn.t  Lastly, 
he  dismissed  a  very  large  ^oportioii  of  his  household 
troops  and  body-guards,  a^ordiog  another  subject  oi 
discontent  to  tbe  nobles,  out  of  whose  families  tbes« 
corps  were  recruited,  and  destroying  with  his  own 
hand  a  force  devotedly  attached  to  the  royal  person, 
and  which,  in  the  hour  of  popular  fury,  would  have 
been  a  barrier  of  inappreciable  value.  Thus,  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  this  well-meaning  prince  only  to 
weaken  his  own  cause,  and  endanger  his  safety,  by 
those  sacrifices  intended  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  th€| 
people,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  state. 

The  king  adopted  a  broader  and  more  effectual 
course  of  reform,  by  using  the  advice  of  upright  aiMl 
skilful  ministers  to  introduce,  as  far  as  possible,  some 
degree  of  order  into  the  French  finances.  Turgot4 
Malesberbes,§  and  Necker,|  were  persons  of  unques- 
tionable skill,  of  sound  views,  and  undisputed  int^« 
uty ;  and  although  the  last-named  minister  finally 
sunk  in  public  esteem,  it  was  only  because  circum- 
stances had  excited  such  an  extraVagant  opinion  «€ 
bis  powers  as  could  not  have  been  met  and  realised- 
b^  those  of  the  first  financier  who  ever  lived.  These 
virtuous  and  patriotio  statesmen  did  all  in  their  power 
to  keep  afloat  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  prevent  at 
least  the  increase  of  tbe  deficit,  which  now  arose 
yearly  on  the  public  accounts.  They,  and  Necker  in 
particular,  introduced  economy  and  retrenchment  into 
all  depaitments  of  the  revenue,  restored  the  publie 
credit  without  increasing  the  national  burdens,  and» 
by  obtaining  loans  on  reasonable  terms,  were  fortu*' 
nate  enough  to  find  funds  for  the  immodiate  support 


t i^iiXV.  hod  ttM»rtoif  Dotltevirtqwof  a  tpOHifh.  HeMkadowor 
oil  BiiDiaten  wjnt  he  sdppoaeJ  might  be  the  price  of  tbe  euriosB  ia  whica 
th0y  were  atttin^  The  miaitter,  iMking  «  great  alloiftnMe  fhr  tbe  iiH>itiiTtfi% 
MjrMif  en  prmot,  yet  gueiMd  vritlua  tnTO'thinla  lev  than  tbe  mal  aum.  Whett 
tbe  kin^  named  tte  actual  price,  tbe  itauavnan  exclaimed,  but  the  moovch  cut- 
hinahoit.  •*  Oo  not  attonpt,"  ba  taid,  «<  io  ntstn  Sm  ezpeiaea  of  my  houM- 
bold.  There  are  too  osuq^  and  too  great  neo,  irho  hkm  their  rtiara  bi  IhaCf 
citortloii,  and  Id  make  a  reformation  would  nve  too  much  diaconlcat.  No 
Briniftar  can  attempt  it  Kith  tMOeaa  or  wfcb  lanly."  Thh  b  the  ptctore  of  tbt 
waate  atteuding  a  deapotie  n>vcnw>eBl :  th^  cup  whiah  to  SUM  to  the  way 
brim  cannot  be  lifted  to  the  upa  without  «faaling  the  ooiMenta. 

t  (Turgot  WMbffft  in  Rvia  \u  1797.  CanedTto  the  head  of  Hib  nnaaces  !r 
1774.  he  excited  the  jeatouw  of  the  courticra  by  bia  refoma,  and  of  tbe  pifttM 
meovj  by  the  abonttoo  of  the  corvfea.  Beeet  olt  all  >ides,  UMiia,  ifl  177^  dia- 
miaNd  hun.  ob«r*iag,attha  aooe  timo,  ifaaT  "Tmpt,  and  he  alone,  lored  flw 
people.**  Malaatieriiei  (aid  of  him.  thai  '<  h»  bad  (ho  head  of  Baeon,  aid  dtf 
beart  of  L'BopStsd.''    Bk  died  hi  1781.] 

4  tMaMierMa,  Ok  deMaodant  of  an  iUoatrioaa  Eualh-,  waabom  at  hib  m 
1721.  Wh«  Louta  tbe  Sixteestb  aiceaiad  tha  ihrona,  M  waa  appobitad  ai- 
tihter  of  the  interior,  idiieh  be  rettgsed  on  tbe  retiremeBt  of  hia  f  rieara  TurgoL 
H«  WM  oaied  back  iato  puMie  MAi  at  the  oiito  of  tbe  aevctatioik,  to  be  tha  )m4 
delstidcrof  hia  loTereicB ;  but  bia  »lcadiii|f«nly  procnrrd  for  hinsalf  die  bo* 
nOar  of  periahing  oo  the  wne  leafbUl  bi  iTM,  together  with  hie  daughter  aa4 


gnaddaiHWMtj 

H  [Necltf  fraa  bom  at  Genera  in  ITSS;  ha  narried.  \n  I7S4.  MadenoiaeU* 
Curebod,  the  early  otiDcct  of  GiMioaik  aAetJon,  and  by  her  had  the  daoghter  W 
celahraled  aa  tbe  Baronaw  da  Staal  BoWafak  M.  NedOTMttMiB  Fkria^  TC« 
iiSo  high  reputuikia  aa  a  bauker»  and  «na  flnt  eaJladtoaffiea  volar  1bafof«ni> 
liMDtiulTtS.    I&died  tfl  1804.J 
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ciif  the  American  wta,  expennre  u  it  was,  without 
presaiog  on  the  patience  of  the  people  hj  new  innpo- 
gitions.  Could  this  stftte  of  matters  have  been  sop- 
ported  for  some  rears, opi^rtunlties  might  in  that  time 
flare  occurred  for  adapting  the  French  mode  of  go- 
Yemment  to  the  new  lights  which  the  age  aflbrded. 
'Public  opinion,  joined  to  the  beneficence  of  the  sove- 
reign, had  already  wrought  several  important  and 
desirable  changes.  Many  obnoxious  ana  oppressive 
laws  had  been  expressly  abrogated,  oi  tacitly  suffered 
to  become  obsolete ;  and  there  never  sate  a  king  upon 
"^the  French  or  any  other  throne,  more  willing  than 
Xouis  XVI.  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  interest  and 
prerogative  to  whatever  seemed  to  be  the  benefit  of 
the  state.  Even  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
Teign.  and  when  obeying  only  the  dictates  of  his  own 
benencence,  he  reformed  the  penal  code  of  France, 
wliich  then  savoured  of  the  bart>arou8  times  in  which 
it  had  originated — he  abolished  the  use  of  torture 
^-he  restored  to  freedom  those  prisoners  of  state,  the 
mournful  inhabitants  of  the  Bastile  and  other  for- 
tresses, who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  grandfather's 
jealousy — the  compulsory  labour  called  the  corvie,* 
leried  from  the  peasaotiy,  and  one  principal  source 
of  popular  discontent,  bad  been  abolished  in  some 
provinces,  and  modified  in  others — ^and  while  the 
police  was  under  the  regulation  of  the  sage  and  vir- 
tuous Malesherbes,  its  arbitrary  powers  had  been 
seldom  so  exercised  as  to  t)ecome  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. In  short,  the  monarch  partook  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  along  with  his  subjects,  and  there 
•eemed  just  reason  to  hope  that,  had  times  remained 
moderate,  the  monarchy  of  France  might  have  been 
Tefi>rmed  instead  of  being  destroyed. 

Unhappily,  convulsions  of  the  state  became  from 
Aay  to  day  more  violent,  and  Louis  XVI.,  who  pos- 
iessed  the  benevolence  and  eood  intentions  of  his  an- 
cestor, Henry  IV.,  wanted  his  military  talents,  and 
His  political  firmness.  In  consequence  of  this  defi- 
ciency, the  king  suffered  himself  to  be  distracted  by 
a  variety  of  counsels ;  and  vacillating,  as  all  must 
who  act  more  from  a  general  desire  to  do  that  which 
Is  right,  than  upon  any  determined  and  well-consi- 
dered S3rstem,  he  placed  his  power  and  his  character 
at  the  mercy  of  the  changeful  course  of  events,  which 
firmness  mif^t  have  at  least  combated,  if  it  could  not 
GontroL  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  Louis  resembled 
Charles  I.  of  £ngl.and  more  than  any  of  his  own  an- 
^  oettors,  in  a  want  of  self-confidence,  which  led  to 
frequent  alterations  of  mind  and  changes  of  measures, 
as  well  as  in  a  tendency  to  uxoriousness,  which  enar 
bled  both  Henrietta  Marie,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
UK  a  fatal  influence  npon  their  counsels.  Both  sove- 
reigns fell  under  the  same  suspicion  of  being  deceitful 
MM  insincere,  when  perhaps  Charles,  but  certainly 
Xouis,  only  changed  his  course  of  conduct  from  a 
change  of  his  own  opinion,  or  from  suflTering  himself 
to  be  over-persuaded,  and  deferring  to  the  sentiments 
of  others. 

Few  monaiehs  of  any  country,  certainly,  have 
dianged  their  ministry,  and  with  their  ministry  their 
counsels  and  measures,  so  often  as  Louis  XVI;  and 
with  this  unhappy  consequence,  that  he  neither  per* 
severed  in  a  firm  and  severe  course  of  government 
long  enough  to  inspire  respect,  nor  in  a  conciliatory 
and  yielding  policy  for  a  sufficient  time  to  propitiate 
re^d  and  confidence.  It  is  with  regret  we  notice 
this  imperfection  in  a  character  otherwise  so  excel- 
lent ;  but  4t  was  ene  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
Bevolution,  that  a  prince,  possessed  of  power  too 

Seat  to  be  either  kept  or  resigned  with  safety,  hesi- 
ted  l)etween  the  natural  resolution  to  defend  his 
hereditary  prerogative,  and  the  sense  of  justice  which 
induced  him  tot  restore  such  part  of  it  as  had  been 
usurped  from  the  people  by  his  ancestors.  By  adher- 
ing to  the  one  course,  he  might  have  been  the  con- 
queror of  the  Revolution  ;  by  adopting  the  other,  he 

•  (TlMeon*i^orlniitesim|WMlfarllift«H{nleiauMiori]MpaUkrnd% 
•"•hittoljrfDaipiaiMdor^tbebniMn.   Thb  iolTiitoiii  pMt  oftfas  Simb- 
Bbolbbfld  is  1774,  bj  TtirfOt.] 


had  a  chance  to  be  its  guide  and  govtreort  hj  hiilp 
tatiog  between  them,  be  became  its  victim. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  vaciJIatioB  of  pur* 
pose  that  I«oui8,  in  1781,  sacrificed  Tuiigot  and  Neckcr 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  court  These  statesmen  had 
formed  a  plan  for  new-modelling  the  financial  part  oC 
the  French  monarchy,  which,  while  it  should  giat^f 
the  people  by  admitting  representatives  on  thMr  put 
to  some  influence  in  Uie  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
might  have  released  the  king  from  the  ioterfisrence 
of  the  parliaments,  (whose  oflHoe  of  remonstrance, 
although  valuable  as  a  shelter  from  despotism,  was 
often  arbitrarily  and  even  factiously  exercised,)  and 
have  transferred  to  the  direct  representatives  oc  th6 
people  that  superintendence,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  in  other  hands. 

For  this  purpose  the  ministers  pn^sed  to  instltnle, 
in  the  several  provinces  of  France,  convocations  of  a 
representative  nature,  one  half  of  wtu>m  was  to  be 
chosen  from  the  Commons,  or  Third  £state,  and  tlM 
other  named  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  in  equal  pr»* 
portions,  and  which  assemblies,  without  having  tl^ 
right  of  rejecting  the  edicts  imposing  new  taxes,  worn 
to  apportion  them  amongst  the  subjects  of  Uieir  sere- 
ral  provinces.  This  s^'stem  contained  in  it  much  thstt 
was  excellent,  and  might  have  opened  the  road  for 
further  improvements  on  the  constitution  i  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  probably,  so  early  as  17S1» 
have  been  received  as  a  boon,  by  which  the  subjeets 
were  called  to  participate  in  the  royal  counsels,  nthet 
than  as  a  concession  extracted  from  the  weakness  of 
the  sovereign,  or  from  his  despair  of  his  own  resourees* 
It  afibrded  also  an  opportunity,  peculiarly  desiiaM* 
in  France,  of  forming  the  minds  of  tiie  people  to  tlM 
discharge  of  public  duty.  The  British  nation  owe 
much  of  the  practical  benefits  of  their  constitution  to 
the  habits  with  which  almost  ail  men  are  trained  to 
exercise  some  public  right  in  head-courts,  vestries, 
and  other  deliberative  bodies,  where  their  minds  tte 
habituated  to  the  course  of  business,  and  accustomed 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  most  regularly  de« 
spatched.  This  advantage  would  have  been  supplied 
to  the  French  by  Neckers  scheme. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  promised,  tlOs 
plan  of  provincial  assemblies  miscarried,  owing  to  the 
emulous  opposition  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  who 
did  not  choose  that  any  other  body  than  their  own 
should  be  considered  as  the  guardians  of  what  re* 
mained  in  France  of  popular  rights. 

Another  measure  of  Neckei  was  of  more  dubieot 
policy.  This  was  the  printing  and  publishing  ci  his 
Report  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  state  of  the  revenues - 
of  France.  The  minister  probably  thought  this  dis* 
play  of  candour,  which,  however  proper  in  itself,  was 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  French  admiaistcationt 
might  be  useful  to  the  King,  whom  it  represented  as 
acquiescing  in  public  opinion,  and  i^pear log  not  only 
ready,  but  solicitous,  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  fa^ 
subjects  on  the  business  of  the  state.  Necker  might 
also  deem  the  Compte  Rendu  a  prudent  measure  on 
his  own  account,  to  secure  the  popular  favour,  and 
maintain  himself  by  the  public  esteem  against  the  in« 
fluence  of  court  intrigue.  Or  lastly,  both  these  mo- 
tives might  be  mingled  with  the  natural  vanity  of 
showing  the  world  that  France  einoyed  in  the  person 
of  Necker,  a  minister  bold  enougo  to  penetrate  into 
the  labyrinth  of  confusion  and  obscun^  which  had 
been  thought  inextricable  by  all  his  predecessors,  and 
was  at  length  enabled  to  render  to  the  sovermgn  and 
the  people  a  detailed  and  balanced  account  of  the- 
state  of  their  finances. 

«.  Neither  did  the  result  of  the  national  balanee-efaeet 
appear  so  astounding  as  to  reouire'its  being  concealed 
as  a  state  mystery.  The  dencit,  or  the  balance,  by 
which  the  expenses  of  government  exceeded  tho 
revenue  of  the  country,  by  no  means  indicated  a 
desperate  state  of  finance,  or  one  which  must  either 
demand  immense  sacrifices,  or  otherwise  lead  to 
national  bankruptcy.  It  did  not  greatly  exceed  th» 
annual  defalcation  of  two  millions,  a  sum  which,  t<r 
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a  eoaniry  (o  {(fertile  as  Prance,  might  even  be  termed 

trifling.    At  the  same  time»  Necker  brought  forward 

a  variety'  of  reihictioos  and  economieal  smrangements, 

hy  which  he  proposed  to  provide  for  this  deficiency, 

without  either  incurring  debt,  or  burdening  the  sub- 
ject with  additional  taxes. 
But  although  this  general  exposure  of  the  expenses 

of  the  state,  this  appeal  from  the  government  to  the 

people,  had  the  air  of  a  frank  and  generous  proceed- 
ing, and  was,  in  fact,  a  step  to  the  great  constitutional 

point  of  establishing  in  the  nation  and  its  representa- 

tires  the  sole  power  of  granting  supplies,  there  may 

be  doubt  whether  it  was  not  rather  too  hastily  resorted 

to.    Those  from  whose  eyes  the  cataract  has  been 

removed,  are  for  some  time  deprived  of  light,  and,  in 

the  end,  it  is  supplied  to  them  by  limited  degrees ;  but 

that  glare  which  was  at  once  poured  on  the  nation  of 

France,  served  to  dazzle  as  many  as  it  illuminated. 

The  Compte  Rendu  was  the  general  subject  of  con- 
versation, not  only  in  coffee-houses  and  public  pro- 
menades, but  in  saloons  and  ladies*  boudoirs,  and 

amongst  society  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  mciits 

of  the  last  cowedy,  or  any  other  frivolity  of  the  day. 
.  The  very  array  of  figures  had  something  ominous  and 

^        terrible  in  it,  and  the  word  d^it  was  used,  like  the 

name  of  Marlborough  of  old,  to  frighten  children  with. 

To  most  it  intimated  the  total  bankruptcy  of  the 

'j        nation,  and  prepared  many  to  act  with  the  selfish  and 

r         shprt^bted  license  of  sailors,  who  plunder  the  cargo 

of  their  owt^  vessel  in  the  act  of  shipwreck.    Others 

saw  in  "Oie  account  of  expenses  attached  to  the  person 

and  dignity  of  the  prince,  a  wasteful  expenditure, 

whi<^h,  in  that  hour  of  avowed  necessity,  a  nation 

might  well  dispense  with.    Men  began  to  number 

the  guards  and  household  pomp  of  the  sovereign  and 

his  court,  as  the  daughters  of  Lear  did  tho  truin  of 

their  fitther.     The   reduction  already    commenced 

might  be  carried,  thought  these  provident  persons, 

yet  further  :— 

"•WlHt  oMdi  be  ttp^ad'twmty,  te^  or  five  7* 

And  no  doubt  some,  even  at  this  early  period,  arrived 
at  the  ultimate  conclusion, 

*'Wlia!ne«diorur» 

Besides  the  domestic  and  household  expenses  of  the 
sovereign,  which,  so  far  as  personal,  were  on  the 
most  moderate  scale,  the  public  mind  was  much  more 
justly  revolted  at  the  large  sum  yearly  squandered 
among  needy  courtiers  nr.a  their  dependents,  or  even 
less  justi&ibly  lavished  .upon  those  whose  rank  and 
fortune  ought  to  have  placed  them  far  above  adding 
to  the  burdena  of  the  subjects.  The  king  had  endea- 
voured to  abridge  this  list  of  gratuities  and  pensions, 
but  the  system  of  corruption  which  had  prevailed  for 
two  centuries,  was  not  to  be  abolished  in  an  instant ; 
the  throne,  already  tottering,  could  not.  immediately 
be  deprived  of  the  band  of  stipendiary  grandees  whom 
it  had  so  long  maintained,  and  who  afforded  it  their 
countenance  in  return,  and  it  was  perhaps  impolitic 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on  a  disclosure  so 
peculiarly  invidious,  until  the  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing it  should  arrive ; — it  was  like  the  disclosure  of  a 
wasting  sore,  useless  and  disgusting  unless  when 
shown  to  a  surgeon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cure. 
Yet,  though  the  account  rendered  by  the  minister  of 
the  finances,  while  it  passed  from  the  hand  of  one 
idler  to  another,  and  occupied  on  sofas  and  toilettes 
ttie  place  of  the  latest  novel,  did  doubtless  engage  giddy 
heads  in  vain  and  dangerous  speculation,  something 
was  to  be  risked  in  order  to  pave  the  way  of  refin- 
ing for  the  French  subjects  the  right  most  essential  to 
freemen,  that  of  granting  or  refusing  their  own  sup- 
^  plies.    The  publicity  oi  the  distressed  state  of  tUe 

finances,  induced  a  general  conviction  that  the  oppress- 
ive system  of  taxation  could  only  be  rcmuved,  and 
that  approaching  bankruptcy,  which  was  a  still  greater 
evil,  avoided,  by  resorting  to  the  nation  itself,  con- 
voked in  their  ancient  form  of  representation,  which  ,  rw-.^.  »-„»  itoi 
wae  aa}led  the  Statea^General.  woridd!?SSScu!oai tpectwie ataOadty Kfl^inc  tti ifiwi 

It  was  true  that,  through  length  of  time,  the  nature    ypfciiyJ  tbt t{«  topwpif  ajwawt  whkh  would 
and  powers  of  this  body  were  forgotten,  if  indeed  they  |  n2*to  £SSu?t%^af'  *  ^^'^ 
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had  ever  been  very  thoroughly  fixed;  and  it  wfti  also*, 
true,  that  the  constitution  «of  ^e  Statet-Cknetal  of 
1614,  which  was  the  last  date  of  their  beteg  aeeem^ 
bled,  was  not  likely  to  suit  a  period  when  the  eoim«> 
try  was  so  much  changed,  both  in  character  toA  eir* 
cumstances.  The  dom)ts  concezniog  the  compnitioii 
of  the  medicine,  and  its  probable  effects,  seldom  abat» 
the  patient's  confidence.  All  joined  in  desiring  tliecon- 
vocation  of  this  representative  body,  and  all  expected 
that  such  an  assembly  would  be  able  to  find  eome  m* 
tisfactory  remedy  for  the  pressing  evils  of  the  atate. 
The  ciy  was  p^eneral,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  few 
who  joined  in  it  knew  exactly  what  it  was  they  wanted. 

Looking  back  on  the  period  of  ^780,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  own  experience,  it  is  possible  to  see  a 
chance,  though  perhaps  a  doubtful  one^  of  avoiding, 
the  universal  shipwreck  which  was  fated  to  ensue. 
If  the  royal  government,  determining  to  gratify  the 
general  wish,  had  taken  the  initiative  in  oonceding 
the  great  national  measure  as  a  boon  flowing  from 
the  prince's  pure  good-will  and  love  of  his  subjecte^ 
and  if  measures  had  beentnketi  rapiiUy  and  decisively 
to  secure  seats  in  these  bodies,  but  particularly  in  the 
Tiers  Etat,  to  men  known  for  their  moderation  and 
adherence  to  the  monarchy,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  crown  might  have  secured  such  an  interest  in  a 
body  of  its  own  creation,  as  would  have  silenced  tb» 
attempts  of  any  heated  spirits  to  hurry  the  kingdom 
into  absolute  revolution.  The  reverence  paid  to  the 
throne  for  so  many  centuries,  had  yet  all  the  influ> 
ence  of  unassailed  sanctity ;  the  king  was  still  the 
master  of  an  army,  commanded  under  him  by  his  no* 
bles,  and  as  yet  animated  by  the  spirit  of  loyalty, 
which  is  the  natural  attribute  of  the  military  profes* 
sion ;  the  minds  of  men  were  not  warmed  at  once,  and 
wearied,  ly  a  fruitless  and  ehicaoing  delay,  ifrhich 
only  showed  the  extcemt  indisposition  of  the  court 
to  grant  what  they  had  no  means  of  ultimately  refue* 
ing  (  nor  had  public  opinion  yet  been  agitated  by  the 
bold  discussions  of  a  thousand  pamphleteers,  who, 
under  pretence  of  enlightening  the  people,  prepo»» 
sessed  their  minds  with  the  most  extreme  ideas  of  the 
popular  character  of  the  representation  of  the  Tien 
Etat,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other  power  of 
the  state.  Ambitious  and  unscrupulous  men  would 
then  hardly  have  had  the  time  or  boldness  to  form 
those  audacious  pretensipns  which  their  ancestor* 
dreamed  not  of,  at  d  wliich  t\w.  course  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  protracted  expectation,  and  successive  renew* 
als  of  hope,  succeeded  by  disappointment,  enabled 
them  to  mature. 

Such  a  fatal  interval,  however,  was  suffered  to  in« 
tervene,  between  the  first  idea  of  convoking  the 
States-General,  and  the  period  when  that  measure 
became  inevitable.  Without  this  delay  the  King,  in- 
vested with  all  his  royal  Jirerogatives,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  military  force,  might  have  surrendered  with  a 
good  grace  such  parts  of  his  power  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  liberal  opinions  oi  the  time  {  and  such  sur- 
render must  have  been  received  as  a  grace,  sinoe  it 
could  not  have  been  exacted  as  a  sacrifice.  The  con- 
duct of  the  government,  in  the  interim,  towards  the 
nation  whose  representatives  it  was  shortly  to  meet, 
resembled  that  of  an  insane  person,  who  should,  by  a 
hundred  teazing  and  vexatious  insults,  irritate  into 
frenzy  the  lion,  whose  cage  he  was  about  to  open, 
and  to  whose  fury  he  must  necessarily  be  exposed. 

Necker,  whose  undoubted  honesty,  at  well  as  bis 
republican  candour,  had  rendered  him  highly  popular^ 
had,  under  the  influence  of  the  old  intriguer,  M»xtn» 
pas,  been,  dismissed  from  his  office  as  minister  of 
finance,  in  1781.  The  witty>  versatile,  selfish,  an4 
cunning  Maurepas,  had  the  art  to  hold  his  power  till 
the  \jk$t  moment  of  his  long  life,  and  died  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  the  knell  of  death  was  a  summons  to  call 
him  from  impending  ruin.*    He  made,  according  te 
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•n'  expfessive  nortbem  proreib,  the  **  day  and  way 
alilie  Ine  i*'  and  died  jttst  about  the  period  when  the 
fTStim  of  evasieii  and  palliatioDy  oi  i>8uriou8  loans 
uid  lavish  bovntiei,  could  Karee  have  served  longer 
to  save  him  from  disgrace.  Vergennes,*  who  suc- 
ceeded -him,  WM,  like  himself,  a  courtier  rather  than 
a  statesman  $  more  studious  to  preserve  his  own  power 
hf  cuntiniaing  the  same  system  of  partial  expedients 
and  temporary  shifts,  timn  willing  to  hazard  the  king's 
£i^vour,  or  the  popularity  of  his  administration ,  by 
attempting  any  scheme  of  permanent  utility  or  gene- 
ral reformation.  Calonne,t  the  minister  of  finance, 
^ho  hid  succeeded  to  that  office  after  the  brief  ad- 
ministations  of  Fleyiy  and  d'Ormesson,  called  on  by 
his  doty  to  the  most  difflcuH  and  embarrassing  branch 
of  government,  was  possessed  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sire  genius,  and  more  determined  courage,  than  his 

Srineipal  Vergennes.  80  early  as  the  year  1784,  the 
tficiency  betwixt  the  receipts  of  the  whole  revenues 
of  the  state  and  the  expenditure,  extended  to  six  bun- 
dled and  eighty-four  millions  of  livres,  in  British  mo- 
ney about  equal  to  twenty-eight  millions  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling;  but  then  a  certain 
large  portion  of  this  debt  consisted  in  annuities  granted 
by  government,  which  werfe  annually  in  the  train  of 
being  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  holders ;  and 
there  was  ample  room  for  saving,  in  the  mode  of  col- 
leedng  the  various  taxes.  80  that  large  as  the  sum 
of  deficit  appeared,  it  could  not  have  ^en  very  for- 
midable, considering  the  resources  of  so  rich  a  coun- 
try }  but  it  was  neeessary  that  the  pressure  of  new 
Dvdens,  to'be  imposed  at  this  exigence,  should  be 
equally  divided  amongst  the  orders  of  the  state.  The 
T^ird  Estate,  or  Commons,  had  been  exhausted  under 
the  weight  of  taxes,  which  fell  upon  them  alone  *,  and 
Calonne  formed  the  bold  and  laudable  design  of  com- 
pelling the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  hitherto  exempt  from 
taxation^  to  contributie  their  share  to  the  revenues  of 
the  state. 

This,  however,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  the  pab> 
lie,  too  bold  a  scheme  to  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  support  of  something  resembling  a  popu- 
lar representation.  At  this  crisis,  again  might  Louis 
have  summoned -the  Statei-*General,  with*some  chance 
of  uniting  their  sulIVages  with  the  wishes  of  the  Crown. 
Tht  King  would  have  found  himself  in  a  natural  alli- 
asee  with  the  Oommons,  in  a  plan  to  abridge  those 
immtmities  wfaieh  the  Clergy  and  Nobles  possessed, 
to  the  prejudice  of  The  Tbira  Estate.  He  would  thus, 
in  the  outset  at  least,  have  united  the  inftu^ncc  and 
interests  of  the  Crown  with  those  of  the  popular  party, 
and  established  something  like  a  balance  in  the  repre- 
sentative body,  in  which  the  Ilirone  must  have  had 
considerable  weight. 

Apparently,  Oalonne  and  his  principal  Vergennes 
were  afraid  to  take  this  manly  and  direct  course,  as 
indeed  the  ministers  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  can 
rarely  be  supposed  willing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  body 
ol  popular  representatives.  The  ministers  endea- 
Toured,  tlterefore,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  body  like 
the  States-Oeneral,  by  summoning  together  an  assem- 
b^  of'  what  was  termed  the  Notables,  or  principal 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  every  sense 
an  unadvised  measure.^  With  something  resembling 
the  form  of  a  great  national  council,  the  Notables  had 
nil  right  to  represent  the  nlKion,  neither  did  it  come 
WAthm  their  province  to  pass  any  resolution  whatever. 
Their  post  was  merely  that  of  an  extraordinary  body 
of  counsellors,  who  deliberated  on  any  subject  wbidi 
the  King  mjffht  submit  to  their  consideration,  and  were 
to  express  their  opinion  in  answer  to  the  Sovereign's 
interrogatories )  but  an  assembly,  which  could  only 
sfpLTt  opinions  and  debate  upon  them,  without  coming 
to  any  effective  or  potential  decision,  was  a  fatal  re- 
souree  ttt  a  crisis  when  decision  was  peremptorily  ne- 


*rTlie  Const  d«Ver|ceinK«  wu  Inra  x\  Dijon  in  2717.  He  died  ia  17S7« 
WtmiY  icgrattel  by  Unit,  who  Wm  impreuMl  by  the  eeoTlclbD  that  lad  bis 
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cessary,  and  when  all  vague  and  inelaTMit  dlsaunaa 
was,  at  a  moment  of  national  fermentation^  to  be  ca»e 
tiously  aYoided.  Above  all,  there  was  this  great  emr 
in  having  recourse  to  tiie  Assembly  of  the  Notables^ 
that,  consisting  entirely  of  the  privileged  orders,  tli« 
council  was  composed  of  the  individuals  most  inimical 
to  the  e<iuality  of  taxes,  and  most  tenacious  of  those 
very  immunities  which  were  struck  at  by  the  scheme 
of  the  minister  of  finance. 

Calonne  found  himself  opposed  at  every  point,  and 
received  from  the  Notables  remonstrances  instead  of 
support  and  countenance.  That  Assembly  censuring 
all  his  plans,  and  rejecting  Ms  proposals,  he  was  ia 
their  presence  like  a  rash  necromancer,  who  has  been 
indeed  able  to  raise  a  demon,  but  is  unequal  to  the 
task  of  guiding  him  when  evoked.  He  was  further 
weakened  by  the  death  of  Vergennes,  and  finally 
obliged  to  resign  bis  place  and  his  country,  a  sacitfics 
at  once  to  court  intrigue  and  popular  cdiiim.  Had 
this  able  but  rash  minister  convoked  the  States* 
General  instead  of  the  Notables,  he  would  have  been 
at  least  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Third  Estate,  or 
Commons  ;  and,  allied  with  them,  might  have  catriea 
through  so  popular  a  scheme  as  that  which  went  tt 
establish  taxation  upon  a  just  and  equal  principle,  af- 
fecting the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  proud  preUU 
and  wealthy  noble  as  well  as  t^te  industrious  cult^ 
vator  of  the  soil. 

Calonne  having  retired  to'  England  item  popular 
hatred,  his  perilous  office  devolved  upon  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Sens,  afterwards  the  Cardinal  de  lAunenie^^ 
who  was  raised  to  the  painful  pre-eminence  [May]  Iqr 
the  interest  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinettig 
whose  excellent  qualities  were  connected  with  a  spi* 
rit  of  state  intrigue  proper  to  the  sex  in  such  elevated 
situations,  which  but  too  frequently  thwarted  or  bone 
down  the  more  candid  intentions  of  heir  husband,  and 
tended,  though  on  her  part  unwittingly,  to  g^ve  his 
public  measures,  sometimes  adopted  on  his  ow^n  pnn- 
ciples,  and  sometimes  influence  by  her  intrigues  and 
solicitations,  an  appearance  of  vacillation,  and  even 
of  duplicity,  which  greatly  iojnred  them  both  in  the 
public  opinion.  The  new  minister  finding  it  as  diffik 
cult  to  deal  with  the  Assembly  of  Notables  as  his 
predecessor,  the  King  finally  dissolved  that  body, 
without  having  received  from  them  either  the  counte- 
nance or  good  counsel  which  had  been  expected;  thus 
realizing  the  opinion  expressed  by  Voltaire  concern- 
ing such  convocations : 

"  De  torn  c«»  £la(a  Teflet  le  plus  comauvi, 

Eft  de  voir  (ooa  n«  mauz,  aane  en  •odlafir  an.*| 

After  dismission  of  the  Notables,  the  minister 
adopted  or  recommended  a  line  of  conduct  so  iluctuat- 
-ing  and  indecisive,  so  violent  at  one  time  in  support 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  so  pusillanimous  whexn 
he  encountered  resistance  from  the  newly-awakened 
spirit  of  liberty,  that  had  he  been  bribed  to  render 
the  Crown  at  once  odious  and  contemptible,  or  to  en- 
gage his  master  in  a  line  of  conduct  which  should  ir- 
ritate the  courageous,  and  encourage  the  timid  amonjr 
his  dissatisfied  subjects,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  could 
hardly,  after  the  deepest  thought,  have  adopted  mea- 
sures better  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  As  if  deter- 
mined to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  betwixt  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  laid  before  the  latter 
two  new  edicts  for  taxes,^  similar  in  most  respects  to 
those  which  had  been  recommended  by  his  predecessor 
Calonne  to  the  Notables.  The  Parliament  refused  to 
register  these  edicts,  being  the  course  which  the  mi- 
nister ought  to  have  expected.  He  then  resolved 
upon  a  display  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  its  most 
arbitrary  and  obnoxious  form.  A  bed  of  Justice."* 
as  it  was  termed,  was  held,  [Aug.  6,]  where  the  King 
presiding  in  person  over  the  Court  of  Parliament, 

\  [M.  Lom^ole  de  Brieoae  wu  bora  at  Faria  in  1727.    Oil  bail 
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coniBiaiided  the  ediets  impocing  etittin  new  ttzes  to 
1m  MgiftMcd  in  his  owi^  prateoce  $  thusi  by-an  act  of 
Authority  emanating  dinectly  from  the  Sorerei^, 
beating  dpwn  the  only  apeciet  of  opposition  which 
the  suhjeets  through  an^  ofgan  whatever,  eould  offer 
to  the  incicate  of  taxation. 

The  Parliament  yielded  to  the  aemUance  ef  a  mo* 
mentary  ohedience,  but  protested  solemnly,  that  the 
•diet,  having  been  registered  solely  by  the  rqyal  com- 
mand, and  against  their  imanimous  opinion,  should 
not  have  the  fecoe-  of  a  law.  They  remonstrated  also 
to  the  Throne  in  terms  of  greet  freedom  and  energy, 
distinctly  intimating,  that  they  eould  not  and  would 
not  be  the  passive  instruments,  through  the  medium 
of  whom  the  public  was  to  be  loaded  with  new  im- 
positions :  and  they  expressed,  for  the  first  time  in  di- 
rect terms,  the  proposition,  fraught  with  the  fate  of 
France,  that  neither  the  edicts  of  the  King,  nor  the 
tciflnstration  of  those  edicts  by  the  Parliament,  were 
eumcient  to  impose  permanent  burdens  on  the  people } 
hut  such  taxation  was  competent  to^the  States-General 
only.* 

In  punishment  of  their  undaunted  defence  of  the 
popular  cause,  the  Parliament  was  banished  to 
Treyes ;  the  government  thus  increasing  the  national 
discontent  by*  the  removal  of  the  principal  court  of 
the  kini^dom,  and  by  all  the  evils  incident  to  a  delay 
of  public  justice.  The  Provincial  Parliaments  sup- 
ported the  principles  adopted  by  their  brethren  of 
Paris.  The  Chamber  of  Accounts,  and  the  Court  of 
Aids,  the  judicial  establishments  next  In  rank  to  that 
of  the  Parliament,  also  remonstrated  against  the 
taxes,  and  refused  to  enforce  them.  They  were  not 
•enforced  accordingly ;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
during  two  centunes  at  least,  the  royal  authority  of 
France,  being  brought  into  direct  collision  with  public 
^pinion  and  resistance,  was,  by  the  energy  of  the  sub- 
ject, compelled  to  retrograde  and  yield  ground.  This 
Wu  the  first  direct  and  immediate  movement  of  that 
mighty  Revolution,  which  afterwards  rnshed  to  its 
crisis  like  a  rock  rolling  down  a  mountain.  This  was 
the  first  torch  which  was  actually  applied  to  the  va- 
tious  combustibles  which  lay  scattered  through  France, 
imd  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  analyze.  The 
4ame  soon  spread  into  the  provinces.  The  nobles  of 
Brittany  broke  out  into  a  kind  of  insurrection  ;  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble  impugned  by  a  solemn  decree 
the  legality  of  lettres  de  cachet,  8trange  and  alarming 
fears, — wild  and  boundless  hopes, — inconsistent  ru- 
mours,— a  vague  expectation  of  impending  events,— 
all  contributed  to  agitate  the  public  mind.  The  quick 
and  mercurial  tempers  which  chiefly  distinguish  the 
Dation,  were  half  maddened  with  suspense,  while 
even  the  dull  nature  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
of  the  communit}'  felt  the  coming  impulse  of  extra- 
ordinary changes,  as  cattle  are  observed  to  be  dis- 
turbed before  an  approaching  thuoder-^storm. 

The  minister  could  not  sustain  bis  courage  in  such 
a  menacing  conjuncture,  yet  unhappily  attempted  a 
show  iJf  reFistance,  instead  of  leaving  the  King  to  the 
influence  of  his  own  sound  sense  and  excellent  dis- 
position, which  always  induced  him  to  choose  the  means 
of  conciliation.  There  was  indeed  but  one  choice^ 
aiid  it  lay  betwixt  civil  war  or  concession.,  4  despot 
would  have  adopted  the  former  course,  and  with- 
drawing from  Paris  would  have  gathered  around  him 
*he  array  still  his  own.  A  patriotic  mooaich — and 
such  was  Louis  XVl.  when  exercising  his  own  judg- 
ment— would  have  chosen  the  road  of  concession  ( yet 
his  steps,  even  in  retreating,  would  have  been  so 
firm,  and  his  attitude  so  manly,  that  the  people  would 
not  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  fear  what  flowed 
a^lely  from  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  minister,  or  of  t^ose  who  directed  his  motions, 
was  an  alternation  of  irritating  opposition  to  the  public 
voice,  and  of  ill-timed  submission  to  its  demands, 
which  implied  an  understanding  impaired  by  the 
perilH  of  the  conjuncture,  and  unequal  alike  to  the 
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task  of  avoiding  them  by  eoncestion,  or  resisting 
them  with  courage. 

The  King,  indeed,  recalled  the  Parliament  of  Paxil 
from  their  exile,  coming,  at  the  same  time,  under  an 
express  engagement  to  convoke  the  States-General* 
and  leading  the  subjects,  of  course,  to  suppose  that 
the  new  imposts  were  to  be  left  to  their  consideration. 
But,  as  if  to  irritate  men's  minds,  by  showing  a  desire 
to  elude  the  execution  of  what  had  been  promised,  the 
minister  ventured,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  hazard  another 
experiment  upon  the  fii^ness  of  their  nerves,  and 
again  to  commit  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  by 
bringing  him  personally  to  issue  a  command,  which 
experience  had  shown  the  Parliament  were  previously 
resolved  to  disobey.  By  this  new  proceeding,  the 
Kin^  was  induced  to  hold  what  was  called  a  Royal 
Sittmg  of  the  Parliament,  which  resembled  in  all  its 
forma  a  Bed  of  Justice,  except  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
commands  of  the  monarch  were  esteemed  less  autho- 
ritative when  so  issued,  than  when  they  were,  as  on 
the  fonner  occasion,  delivered  in  this  last  obnoxiou* 
assembly. 

Thus,  at  less  advantage  than  before,  and,  at  all 
events,  after  the  total  failure  of  a  former  experiment, 
the  King  arrayed  in  all  the  forms  of  his  royalty,  once 
more,  and  far  the  last  time,  convoked  his  Parliament 
in  person  ;  and  again  with  his  own  voice  commanded 
the  court  to  register  a  royal  edict  for  a  loan  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  francs,  to  be  raised 
in  the  coarse  of  five  years.  This  demand  gave  occa« 
sion  to  a  debate  which  lasted  nine  hours,  and  was 
only  closed  by  the  King  rising  up,  and  issuing  at 
length  his  positive,  and  imperatfve  orders  that  tiie 
loan  should  be  registered.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
meeting,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  arose,  as  if  in  reply,  and  demanded  to  know  if 
they  were  assembled  in  a  Bed  of  Justice  or  a  Royal 
Sitting;  and  receiving  for  answer  that  the  latter  was 
the  quality  of  the  meeting,  he  entered  a  solemn  pro- 
test  against  the. proceedings.  [Nov.  19.]  Thus  n^s 
the  authority  of  the  King  once  more  brought  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  assertom  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  show,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, that  its  terrors  were  only  those  of  a  phantom, 
whose  shadowy  bulk  might  overawe  the  timid,  but 
could  offer  no  real  cause  of  fear  when  courageously 
opposed. 

The  minister  did  not  however  give  way  without 
such  an  ineffectual  straggle,  as  at  once  showed  the 
weakness  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  wilUnffiiess 
to  wield  it  with  the  despotic  sway  of  former  Umes^ 
Two  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Parisf  were  iffl« 
prisoned  in  remote  fortresses,  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  sent  in  exile  to  his  estate. 

A  long  and  animated  exchange  of  remonstrances 
followed  betwixt  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  ia 
which  the  former  acknowledged  bis  weakness,  even 
b}'  entering  into  the  discussion  of  his  piero^tive }  as 
well  as  by  the  concessions  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  tender.  Meantime,  the  Archbishop  of  Sous  nour- 
ished the  romantic  idea  of  getting  rid  of  these  re- 
fractory courts  entirely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  evada 
the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  substituting  in 
their  place  the  erection  of  a  Cour'pleniei'(,ax  ancient 
Feudal  Court,  composed  of  princes,  peers,  marshals 
of  France,  deputies  from  the  provinces,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  who  should  in  future  exer- 
cise all  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, thus  reduced  to  their  original  and  proper  duties, 
as  courts  of  justice.^  But  a  court,  or  council  of  th« 
ancient  feudal  times,  with  so  slight  an  infusion  of 
popular  representation,  could  in  no  shape  have  ac- 
corded with  the  ideas  which  now  generally  prevailed  | 
and  so  much  was  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  that  many 
of  the  peers,  and  other  persons  nominated  memben 
of  the  Cottr^pleniere,  declined  the  se^  proposed  to 
them,  and  the  whole  plan  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Meantime^  Tiolence  succeeded  to  violence,  and  re- 
monstrance to  remonstrance.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  all  the  provincial  bodies  of  the  same  de- 
scription being  suspended  from  their  functions,  and 
the  course  of  regular  justice  of  course  interrupted, 
the  spirit  of  revolt  became  g^eneral  through  the  realm, 
and  broke  out  in  riots  and  insurrections  of  a  formi- 
dable description ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  w^e  observed  to  become 
dreadfully  agitated.. 

There  wanted  not  writers  to  fan  the  rising  discon- 
tent ;  and  what  seems  more  singular,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so  without  interruption,  notwithstanding 
the  deepened  jealousy  with  which  free  discussion  was 
now  regarded  in  France.  Libels  and  satires  of  every 
description  were  publicly  circulated,  without  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  government  to  suppress  the 
publications,  or  to  punish  their  authors,  although  the 
most  scandalous  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  and  on 
the  queen  in  particular,  were  dispersed  along  with  these 
political  effusions.  It  seemed  as  if  the  arm  of  power 
was  paralyzed,  and  the  bonds  of  authority  which  had 
$0  long  fettered  the  French  people  were  falling  asun- 
der of  themselves ;  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  so 
long  unknown,  was  now  openly  assumed  and  exer- 
cised, without  the  government  daring  to  interfere.* 

To  conclude  the  picture,  as  if  God  and  man  had 
alike  determined  the  fall  of  this  ancient  mojiarchy,  a 
hurricane  of  most  portentous  and  unusual  character 
burst  on  the  kingdom,  and  laying  waste  the  promised 
harvest  far  and  wide,  showed  to  the  terrified  inhabi- 
tants the  prospect  at  once  of  poverty  and  famine,  add- 
ed to  those  of  national  bankruptcy  and  a  distracted 
governraent.t 

The  latter  evils  seemed  fast  advancing;  for  the 
atate  of  the  finances  became  so  utterly  desperate, 
that  Louis  was  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  a 
large  proportion  of  the  treasury  pa3rments,  and  issuing 
bills  for  the  deficiency.  At  this  awfiul  crisis,  fearing 
for  the  King,  and  more  for  himself,  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens  retired  from  administration,^  and  left  the  mo- 
narch, while  bankruptcy  and  famine  threatened  the 
kingdom,  to  manage  as  he  might,  amid  the  storms 
which  the  measures  of  the  minister  himself  had  pro- 
yoked  to  the  uttermost. 

A  new  premier,  and  a  total  alteration  of  measures, 
were  to  be  resorted  to,  while  Necker,  the  popular  fa- 
vourite, called  to  the  helm  of  the  state,  regretted,  with 
hitter,  anticipations  of  misfortune,  the  time  which  had 
been  worse  than  wasted  under  the  rule  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  had  employed  it  in  augmenting  the  ene- 
mies and  diminishing  the  resources  of  the  crown,  and 
forcing  the  King  on  such  measures  as  caused  the 
xoya)  authoritv  to  be  generally  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  ranks  of  the  kingdom.^  To  redeem 
the  royal  pledge  by  convoking  the  States-General, 
seemed  to  Necker  the  most  fair  as  well  as  most  po- 
litic proceeding;  and  indeed  this  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  once  more  reconeilinc  the  prince  with  the 
people,  though  it  was  now  yielding  that  to  a  demand, 
which  two  years  before  would  have  been  received  as 
a  boon. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  constitution  of 
this  assembly  of  national  representatives  was  little 
understood,  though  the  phrase  was  in  the  mouth  of 
every  one.  It  was  to  be  the  panacea  to  the  disorders 
of  the  nation,  yet  men  knew  imperfectly  the  mode  of 
composing  this  tuiiversal  medicine,  or  the  manner  of 
its  operation.  Or  rather,  the  people  of  France  in- 
voked the  assistance  of  its  national  council,  as  they 
would  have  done  that  of  a  tutelary  angel,  with  full 
confidence  in  his  pofirer  and  benevolence,  though  they 
neither  knew  the  form  in  which  he  might  appear,  nor 
the  nature  of  the  miracles  which  he  was  to  perform 
u  their  behalf     It  has  been  strongly  objected  to 
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Necker,  that  he  neglected,  on  tiie  part  of  Oie  enmn^ 
to  take  the  initiative  line  of  eenddct  en  this  important 
occasion,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  h  was  the  mi- 
nister's duty,  without  making  any  qoeition,  or  pe^ 
mitting  any  doubt,  to  assume  that  mode  of  cenveninr 
the  states,  and  regulating  them  when  assembled, 
which  should  best  tend  to  secure  the  tottering  in* 
fluence  of  his  master.  But  Necker  probably  thouglit 
the  time  was  past  in  which  this  power  might  have 
been  assumed  by  the  crown  without  exciting  jem* 
lousy  or  opposition.  The  royal  authority,  he  might 
recollect,  had  been  of  late  years  repeatedly  strained, 
until  it  had  repeatedly  given  way ;  and  the  issue, 
first  of  the  Bed  of  Justice,  and  then  of  the  Royal  Sit- 
ting, was  sufficient  to  show  that  words  of  authority 
would  be  wasted  in  vain  upon  disobedient  ears,  and 
might  only  excite  a  resistance  which  would  prove  its 
own  lack  of  power.  It  was,  therefore,  advisable  not 
to  trust  to  the  unaided  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  to 
strengthen  instead  the  regulations  which  might  be 
adopted  for  the  constitution  of  the  States-Genei-a),by 
the  approbation  of  some  public  body  independent  of 
the  King  and  his  ministers.  And  with  this  purpose, 
Necker  convened  a  second  meeting  of  the  Notables, 
[Nov.,]  and  laid  before  tl\em,  for  their  consideration, 
his  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the  States-General. 

There  were  two  great  points  submitted  to  this  body, 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  States-General  I» 
In  what  proportion  the  deputies  of  the  Three  Estates 
should  be  represented  ?  II.  Whether,  when  assem- 
bled, the  Nobles,  Clergy,  and  Third  Estate,  or  Com- 
mons, should  act  separately  as  distinct  chambers,  or 
sit  and  vote  as  one  united  body  ? 

Necker,  a  minister  of  an  honest  and  candid  dispo- 
sition, a  republican  also,  and  therefbre  on  principle  a 
respecter  of  public  opinion,  unhappily  did  not  recol- 
lect, that  to  be  well  formed  and  accurate,  public  opl 
nion  should  be  founded  on  the  authority  of  men^f 
talebts  and  integrity;  and  that  the  popular  mind  must 
be  pre-occupied  by  arfuments  of  a  sound  and  virtu- 
ous tendency ;  else  the  enemy  will  sow  tares,  and 
the  public  will  receive  it  in  the  absence  of  more 
wholesome  grain.  Perhaps  also,  this  minister  fount^ 
himself  less  in  his  element  when  treating  of  state 
affairs,  than  while  acting  in  his  proper  capacity  as  a 
financier.  However  that  may  be,  Necker *s  conduct 
resembled  that  of  an  unresolved  general,  who  directs 
his  movements  by  the  report  of  a  council  of  war.  He 
did  not  sufficiently  perceive  the  necessity  that  the 
measures  to  be  taken  should  originate  with  himself 
rather  than  arise  from  the  suggestion  of  others,  and' 
did  not,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  bis  situation  and' 
high  popularity,  to  recommend  such  general  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  as  might  preserve  the  influence 
of  the  crown  in  the  States-General,  without  encroach-^ 
ing  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  The  silence  of  Necker 
leaving  all  in  doubt,  and  open  to  discussion,  those  ar-' 
guments  had  most  weight  with  the  public  yhicb 
ascribed  most  importance  to  the  Third  Estate.  The 
talents  of  the  Nobles  and  Clei^y  might  be  considered 
as  having  been  already  in  vain  appealed  to  in  the 
two  sessions  of  the  Notables,  an  assembly  composed 
chiefly  out  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  whose  advice 
and  opinion  had  been  given  without  producing  any 
corresponding  good  effect  The  Parliament  had  de- 
clared themselves  incompetent  to  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom.  The 
course  adopted  by  the  King  indicated  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, if  not  incapacity.  The  Tfers  Etat,  there- 
fore, was  the  body  of  counsellors  to  whom  the  nation 
looked  at  this  critical  conjuncture. 

««  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  ?"  formed  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Abb6  Si^yes  ^  and  the  answer  re- 
turned by  the  author  was  such  as  augmented  all  the 
magnificent  ideas  already  floating  in  men*s  raindr 
concerning  the  importance  of  this  order.  **  The  TIera 
Etat,"  said  he,  ''"comprehends  tbe  whole  nation  of 
France,  excepting  only  the  nobles  and  cleiij."  Tnls 
view  of  the  matter  was  so  far  suecessfhl,  that  toe 
Notables  recommended  that  the  commons,  or  Third 
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Esttte,  ihcmld  h&ye  ft  body  of  representatives  equal 
(0  those  of  tb*  BOblM  tnd  the  clergy  united,  and 
should  thus  feno,  in  point  of  relttiTO  numbers,  the 
<noi0ty  of  the  whole  delentes. 

Thu,  bowener*  would  haye  been  conparatiyelj  of 
•mail  impofftuiee,  had  it  been  determined  that  the 
three  estates  were  to  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote,  not  as 
«  united  body,  but  in  three  several  chambers. 

Kecfcer  conceded  to  the  Tien  Etat  the  right  of  dou* 
^le  representation,  but  seemed  prepared  to  maintain 
the  aneient  order  of  debating  and  voting  by  sepaiate 
«han)bcn.  The  crown  had  been  already  worsted  by 
ihe  rising  spirit  of  the  country  in  eveiy  attempt  which 
at  had  made  to  stand  through  its  own  unassisted 
«ti«ngth )  and  torn  as  the  bodies  of  the  clergy  and  no- 
Met  were  by  internal  dissensions,  and  weakened  by 
the  degree  of  popular  odium  with  which  they  were 
loaded,  it  would  have  required  an  artftil  consolidation 
of  tiieir  force,  and  an  intimate  union  betwixt  them  and 
the  crown,  to  maintain  a  balance  against  the  popular 
claims  of  the  commons,  likely  to  be  at  once  so  boldly 
wged  by  themselveo,  and  so  favourably  viewed  by 
the  BatioB.  All  this  was,  however,  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  accident,  while  every  chance  was  against 
its  being  arranged  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to 
tlie  monarchy.  „     ^  ^  ;i  .v 

The  minister  ought  also  hi  policy  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  securing  a  party  in  the  Third  Estate  itself, 
which  should  bear  some  character  of  royalism.    This 
night  doubtless  have  been  done  by  the  usual  minlste- 
rial  era  of  influencing  elections,  or  gaining  over  to 
•the  erown»interef  ts  some  of  the  many  men  of  talents, 
who,  determined  to  raise  themselves  in  this  new 
world,  had  not  yet  settled  to  which  side  they  were  to 
five  their  support    But  Necker,  less  acquainted  with 
BMi  than  with  mathematics,  imagined  that  every 
Kember  had  intelligence  enough  to  see  the  measures 
best  calculated  for  &e  public  good,  and  virtue  enough 
to  follow  them  faithfully  and  exclusively.    It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Marquis  de  Bouille*  pointed  out  the 
duigers  arising  fropi  the  constitution  assigned  to  the 
States^General,  and  insisted  that  the  minister  was 
erming  tiie  popular  part  of  the  nation  against  the  two 
privileged  orders,  and  that  the  latter  would  soon  ex- 
perience the  effects  of  their  hatred,  animated  by  self- 
•inteivst  and  vanity,  the  most  active  passions  of  man- 
kind.   Necker  calmly  replied,  that  there  was  a  ne- 
.  -eessary  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  virtues  of  the  hu- 
man Heart  I— the  maxim  of  a  worthy  man,  but  not  of 
•en  enlightened  stfttesman,t  ^ho  has  but  too  much 
leason  to'know  how  often  both  the  virtues  and  the 
Mudence  of  human  nature  are  surmounted  by  its  pte- 
ludiees  knd  passions.^ 

It  was  in  this  state  of  doubt,  and  total  want  of  pre- 
paration, that  the  King  was  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  whose  elections  had  been  trusted 
-entirely  to  chance,  without  even  an  attempt  to  influ- 
eace  them  in  favour  of  the  mos t  eligible  persons.  Yet 
•surely  the  crown,  hitherto  almost  the  sole  acknow- 
ledged authority  of  France,  should  have  been  provided 
with  supporters  in  the  new  authority  which  was  to  be 
assembled.    At  least  the  minister  mi^bt  have  been 


Hitherto  weliave  deieribed  the  iBmd  tiidsmooth,huC 
swift  and  powerful,  stream  of  innovation,  ai  it  rolled 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  sheer  precipice.  We  are  now  to 
view  the  precipitate  tumult  and  terrors  of  tfe  cataract. 
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Fbn  of  Ibmlas  »he  Three  EiMn  into  TwoHotaes-Ili  »*^'*f  «7ilJ»3*- 
— Tli«  Clertr  «Bit«  with  th«  Tton  Et»t  wliidi  wmaautiim  TWe  of  Oie  N«- 
tioosl  AmuMj.—rbtj  amne  Uie  T^A  o(  Lecniilipa.  aad  dedkra  sU 
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frewed  with  some  system  or  plan  of  proceeding,  upon 
which  this  most  important  convention  was  to  conduct 
its  deliberations ;  but  there  was  not  even  an  attempt 
to  take  up  the  reins  which  were  floating  on  the  necks 
of  those  who  were  for  the  first  time  harnessed  to  the 
■chariot  of  the  state.  All  was  expectation,  mere  vague 
end  unauthorised  hope,  that  in  this  multitude  of  coun- 
-sellors  there  would  be  found  safety.^ 


•  [DeteuIUimminlhrKflr  AwrarKac^andardafireor  XaF^ette.    B« 

J'led  Kt  London,  in  ISOO.]  .    ....  ^  *  •  

t  SM  Mtm9trtt  da  BouiOf.  Madamo  de  StaAl  bmalf  admiii  Oin  dcftueacy 
|nttioch.\nct«'orA&thv,orwhMB>hewu  J  u»l»y  proud— "Se  feat  trop,»l 
but  l'»Ttmer,  i  I'cmpire  de  to  r»iwa"— (•  Confidiii«,  it  vami  to  adailtcri,  loo 
vuieh  ia  tl»  powwof  r«a»on-''>— ftr.  Prune.  1.  i.  p.  1"L  ^^ 

1  l**  The  GOQctpiow  erf  ^'«*k*f  were  the  wot*  of  *  mkn  ijfnortatortBo  lii« 
rnnciplM  of  the  KOTernmcot  of  uuakiad.  It  wai  he  who  oTertuiaed  the  illo. 
■tfchf.  and  broucht  Loan  XVI.  to  ttM  taJXoU.  Marat,  Dmtoo,  Rcbespiore 
kiam^iy  da  leM  JiiKbier  ID  FraaWJ  be  brought  oa  the  Revolution,  which  they 
eoQtaromited.^'— A'aprxleon,  w  reported  by  tfotmitr^t,  t.  Tiii.  p.  IWJ 

4  A  tmUmttHvg  of  the  prriod  prtnari^  a  different  re«ul».-"  So  numerous  i 
eucouncof  ilate^hjrMctsuMaaaciaUea  In  consult  fc>r  the  weal  of  (be  notiun, 
tnnwAj"^  it  «ae  Md/"  the  iButmeat  daafcr  end  approKbiac  deaUi  of  the  pa- 


■ntblT.— Plutia  is  that  Body--lloiiDier--CoiiMit«t 
Jacobfa   Ortoaw. 

T?iE  Estates-General  of  France  met  at  Versailles 
on  the  5th  May,  1789,  and  that  was  indisputably  the 
first  day  of  the  Revolution.    The  Abb6  Sidyes,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  we  have  mentioned,  bad  already 
asked,  •*  What  was  the  Third  Estate  ?— It  was  the 
whole  nation.    What  had  it  been  hitherto  in  a  poli- 
tical light  ?— Nothmg.    What  was  it  about  to  become 
presentlv  ^— Something."    Had  the  last  answer  been 
Every  things  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  ( for 
it  soon  appeared  that  this  Third  Estate,  which,  in  the 
year  1614,  the  Nobles  had  refused  to  acknowledge  even 
as  a  younger  brother  A  of  their  order,  was  now  like  the 
rod  of  the  prophet,  to  swallow  up  all  those  who  affected 
to  share  its  power.    Even  amid  the  pageantry  with 
which  the  ceremonial  ef  the  first  sitting  abounded,  it 
was  clearly  visible  that  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  interest 
of  the  public,  were  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons.    The  rich  garments  and 
floating  plumes  of  the  Nobilit}',  and  the  reverend  robes 
of  the  clergy,  had  nothing  to  fix  the  public  eye ;  their 
sounding  and  emphatic  titles  had  nothing  to  win  the 
ear;  the  recollection  of  the  high  feats  of  the  one,  and 
long  sanctified  characters  of  the  other  order,  had  no- 
thing to  influence  the  mind  of  the  spectators.    All 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  members  of  tlie  Third  Estate, 
in  a  plebeian  and  humlflo  costume,  corresponding  to 
their  lowly  birth  and  occupation,  as  the  only  portion 
of  the  assembly  from  whom  they  looked  for  the  lights 
and  the  counsels  which  the  time  demanded.^ 

It  would  be  absurd  to  assert,  that  the  body  which 
thus  engrossed  the  national  attention  was  devoid  of  ta- 
lents to  deserve  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Tiers  Etat 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  learning,  the  intel- 
ligence, and  the  eloquence  of  the  kingdom  *,  but  unhap- 
pily it  was  composed  of  men  of  theory  rather  than  of 
practice,  men  more  prepared  to  change  than  to  preserve 
or  repair  j  and,  above  all,  of  men  who.geDeraily  spew- 
ing, were  not  directly  concerned  in  the  picservatiou 
of  peace  and  order,  by  posse^ssing  a  large  property  in 
the  country. 

The  due  proportion  in  which  talents  and  property 
are  represented  in  the  British  House  of  Commoas,  is 
perhaps  the  best  assurance  for  the  stability  of  the  con- 
stitution.   Men  of  talents,  bold,  enterprising,  eager 
for  distinction,  and  ambitious  of  power,  suffer  no  op- 
portunity to  escape  of  recommending  such  measures 
as  may  improve  the  general  system,  and  raise  to  dis- 
tinction those  by  whom  they  are  proposed ;  while  men 
of  substance,  desirous  of  preserving  the  property 
which  they  possess,  are  scrupulous  in  scrutinizing 
every  new  measure,  and  steady  in  rejecting  such  as 
are  not  accompanied  with  the  most  ccrUin  prospect 
of  advantage  to  the  state.    Talent,  eager  and  active, 
desires  the  means  of  employment  j  Property,  cautious. 
doubtful,  jealous  of  hinovation,  acts  as  a  regulator 
rather  than  an  impulse  on  the  machine,  by  preventing 
its  either  moving  too  rapidly,  or  changing  too  suddenly. 
The  over-caution  of  those  by  whom  property-  is  repre- 


I  The Ba»n  da Senaecl,  when  Ita  estate* ofthe klnrf^rn  wcrf  fompirjd  to 
three  biethwm  of  which  the  Tien  Btit  wm  younp»t,  dMlarrd.  'bat  the  cei» 
nions  of  France  had  no  title  tr.  arrozate  jucli  a  rrlation^h.p  wiUi  the  ^ol»^e^|  u> 
whom  thw  were  ao  far  inferior  in  Woot!,  and  in  wtiuiation.  ,„  .  ,^  i-  . 

%  rMadame  deStaeLand  Madinie  de  Monlmorin,  wife  of  the  Mmi'TW  for 
Foreirn  Affiir.,  beheld  fW>m  a  fAllery  |hc  s^.i-ctaele.  Thr  t^uu^r  •■«u''*^  « 
t)M  boondim  plwpoct  of  Batinnal  felicity  which  »«ined  ^^^2!'/.  v^i' 
tt,e aospices  (4  her  fK'Jier.  "  Vou are  wn.ng \> rejoice," »id  Madam*.  <•.«;>»«»;- 
tnorin  ;  "  this  event  f.  rebodn.  much  n.lK-.y  to  fnucr  and  to  i-uj  eh-*  Her 
pnUnament  wai  tw)  well  founded.  She  heiwlf  penthH  on  thr  ,cnftr.IJ  ^v,•h 
o,Tof  hrrsoiu ;  her  had)aud  «a»  minlervd  on  Sept««bo;ad ;  bar  f  M«l  dauR^. 
r«  died  inThe  iK^pllal  of  a  priaoB  and  her  ycungtit  died  q«  »  bit  kei.  htarV- 
1  Kee  i\f.  M -ttaUttouu {>.  ib7.j 
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Mntody  OMgr  ■ji^— ^8i^M«^  Mm4^i  delsy  a  prorated im- 1     It  must  be  allowed  ta  tha  CaiBmoitt,  that  tte 
pnyetoeBt,  botmuob  mon  frequetiUy  itapeoes  a  rash  Uesse  had  possessed  tbenwelreaof  apcramdiat 


and  hajotffdous  espertment.    Loolcing  back  on  the 
ParlxameBtary  histonr  of  two  centuries,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  practieal  wisdom  has  been  derived 
from  the  influence  exercised  by  those  members  called 
Country  Gentlemen,  who,  unambitious  of  distinguiah- 
ine  themselves  by  their  ekKpunee,  and  undesirous  of 
mingling  in  the  ordinaiy  debates  of  the  bouse,  make 
their  sound  and  unsephttticated  good  sense  heard  and 
understood  upon  every  crisis  of  miportance,  in  a  man- 
ner alike  respected  by  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposi- 
tion of  the  day, — ^by  tiie  professed  statesaen  of  the 
house,  whose  daily  business  is  legislation,  and  whose 
thoughts,  in  some  instances,  are  devoted  to  public  af- 
fairs, because  they  have  none  of  their  own  much  worth 
looking  after.    In  this  great  and  most  important  cha- 
racteristic of  representation,  the  Tiers  £tat  of  France 
was  necessarily  deficient}  in  fact,  the  pvt  of  the 
French  constitution,  which,  without  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  most 
nearly  resembled  them,  was  a  proportion  of  the  Rural 
Nobtesse  of  France,  who  were  represented  amongst  the 
Estate  of  the  Nobility.  An  edict,  detaching  these  rural 
proprietors,  and  perhaps  the  inferior  clerg>',  from  their 
proper  orders,  and  including  their  representatives  in 
that  of  the  Tieis  Etat,  would  have  infused  into  the 
latter  assembly  a  proportional  regard  for  the  rights  of 
landholders,  whether  lay  or  clerical ;  and  as  they  must 
have  had  a  voice  in  those  anatomical  experiments,  of 
wtdch  their  property  was  about  to  become  the  subject, 
it  may  te  supposed  they  would  have  resisted  the  ap- 
plication of  the  scalpel,  excepting  when  it  was  una- 
voidably necessary.  Instead  of  which,  both  the  Nobles 
and  Clerey  came  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  anatomical 
table  at  the  mercy  of  each  state-quack,  who,  having  no 
interest  in  their  sufferings,tbought  them  excellent  sub- 
jects on  which  to  exemplify  some  favourite  hypothesis. 
While  owners  of  exten8iv%  landed  property  were  in 
a  great  measure  excluded  from  the  representation  of 
the  Third  Estate,  Its  ranks  were  filled  from  those 
classes  which  seek  novelties  in  theory,  and  which  are 
in  the  habit  of  pro^ting  by  them  in  practice.    There 
were  professed  men  ofletters,  called  thither,  as  they 
hoped  and  expected,  to  realize  theories,  for  the  greater 
part  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  things,  in 
which,  to  nse  one  of  their  own  choicest  commonplaces, 
**  Mind  had  not  yet  acquired  its  due  rank."    There 
were  many  of  the  inferior  branches  of  the  law  ;  ibr 
iinhappily,  in  this  profession,  also  the  emver  and  more 
enlightened  members  were  called  by  tneir  rank  to  the 
Bstate  of  the  Noblesse.  To  these  were  united  chureh- 
men  without  livings,  and  physicians  without  patients, 
men,  whose  education  generally  makes  them  import- 
ant in  the  humble  society  in  which  they  move,  and 
who  are  proportionally  presumptuous  and  conceited 
of  tiieir  own  powers,  when  advanced  into  that  whieh  is 
'  superior  to  their  usual  walk.    There  were  many 
'  bankers  also,  speculators  in  politics,  as  in  their  natu- 
ral employment  of  stock-jobbing  i  and  there  were  in- 
termingled with  the  classes  we  have  noticed  some 
individual  nobles,  expelled  from  their  own  ranks  for 
want  of  character,  who,  like  the  dissolute  Mirabeau, 
a  moral  monster  fior  talents,  and  want  of  principle, 
menaced,  from  the  station  which  they  had  assumed, 
the  rights  of  the  order  from  which  they  bad  been  ex- 
pelled, and,  like  deserters  of  every  kind>  were  willing 
to  guide  the  foes  to  whom  they  had  fled,  into  the  ia- 
trenchments  of  the  friends  whom  they  had  forsaken, 
or  by  whom  they  had  been  exiled.    There  wene  also 
mixed  with  these  perilous  elements  many  individuals, 
not  only  endowed  with  talents  and  integrity,  but  pos- 
sessing a  respectable  proportion  of  sound  sense  and 
judgment ;  but  who,  mifortunately,  aided  less  to  coun- 
teract the  revolutionary  tendency,  than  to  justify  it 
by  argument  or  dignify  it  by  example.    From  the 
very  beginning,  the  Tiers  Etat  evinced  a  determined 
puipose  to  annihilate  in  consequence,  if  not  in  rank, 
the  other  two  orders  of  the  state,  and  to  engross  the 
whole  power  mto  their  own  hands.* 

■  [LaovtcUe,  t  i.  p.  Si.   BinnI,  p,  37.] 


riority  over  the  middle  classes,  totally  IncoDsisteiit 
with,  the  just  degree  of  coisidesatioa^dMr  t«i  their  fel^ 
low-subjects,  and  irreconcilaUe  with  the  spiiit  ot  mi- 
lightened   times.     Titey  enjoy«d  many  privtle^s 
which  were  humiliating  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  aad 
others  that  were  grossly  uftjost,  among  whkdi  must 
be  reckoned  their  immunities  from  taacatinn     Autiul- 
bled  as  an  estate  of  the  kingdom,  they  felt  tke  etpHt^ 
de'Corps,  and,  attached  to  the  privileges  of  their  order, 
showed  little  readiness  to  make  the  sacrifiiBes  wbaiih 
the  times  demanded,  though  at  the  risk  ef  faavii^ 
what  they  refused  to  grant,  forcibly  wreeled 
them.  They  were  publicly  and  imprudently 
when,  both  on  principle,  and  in  policy^  they  ihcMliI 
have  been  compliant  and  accommodatUk|^^for  tMr 
own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sovereign.    Y«l:  lot 
us  be  just  to  that  gallant  and  unfortuASte-body  of  mett. 
They  possessed  the  courage,  if  not  the  skill  or  stranf^ 
of  their  ancestors,  and  whUe  we  blame  the  vit>taMa 
with  which  they  clun^  to  useless  and  antiquated  pri- 
vileges, let  us  remember  that  these  were  a. part  of 
their  inheritance,  which  no  man  reoouaces  wtUin^lar* 
and  no  man  of  spirit  yields  up  to  thriata.    If  tii^ 
erred  in  not  adopting  from  the  hegiivuiBg  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  eoncession,  no  bo^  ofj»en;ever8i#- 
fercd  so  cruelly  for  hesitating  to  obey  a  suraaMBs, 
which  called  them  to  acts  of  such  unusual  sftllrdeaiii. 
The  Clergy  were  no  less  tcnaqioua  of  the  pcifileglw 
of  the  Church,  than  the  Noblesse  of  their peauUar  feu- 
dal immunities.  It  had  been  already  plainly  intimata4» 
that  the  property  of  the  clerical  orders  ought  to  he 
subject,  as  well  as  all  other  species  of  property,  to  thr 
exigencies  of  the  state  i  and  the  phUosophtcali  . 
which  had  impugned  their  principles  of  l^th,aiiMii 
dered  their  persons  ridiculous  instead  of  zevenod^ 
would,  it  was  to  be  feared,  induce  those  by  wbooa  tb^ 
were  entertained,  to  extend  their  views  to  a  general 
seizure  of  the  whole,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  Chinch^ 
wealth. 

Both  the  first  and  second  estates,  therefortg  kept 
aloof,  moved  by  the  manner  in  whioh  the  pikvate  in- 
terests of  each  stood  committed,  and  both  endearoimil 
to  avert  the  coming  storm,  by  retarding  the  delibene- 
tions  of  the  States-General  They  were  i^icularlf 
desirous  to  secure  their  individual  importance  as  dhK 
tbict  orders,  and  appealed  to  ancient  practice  wd  the 
usage  of  the  year  1614,  by  which  the  three  eeveral  e^ 
tates  sat  and  voted  in  three  separate  bodies.    But  the 


Tiers  Etat,  who,  from  the  beginning,  ^U  their  own 
strength,  were  determined  to  choose  that  mode  of 
procedure  by  which  their  force  should  be  augveated 
and  consolidated.  The  double  representation  had  lea* 
dered  them,  equal  in  numbers  to  botfa.the  olher  boditt, 
and  as  they  were  sure  of  some  interest  amoPg  the  a»> 
ferior  Nobless^,  and  a  very  censiderabhl  pajsy  mneegit 
the  loWer  clergy,  the  assistance  of  Ibeeetwa  viMi* 
ities^  added  to  their  own  numbers*  iMist  WHimuaifr 
give  them  the  superiority  in-evejry  voteyiiroyiftinglkie 
three  chambers  could  be  united  into  ooe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Clergy  and  liable|  sa^r 
that  a  union  of  this  nature  wouldplaee  aU  thsir  pci-> 
vileges  and  property  at  the  mescyof  the  Gommoas,. 
whom  the  union  of  the  chambers  in  oneesscmb]^ 
would  invest  with  an  overwhelmiijiftm^city  iathat 
convocation.  They  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
this  ^wer,  if  once  acquired,  w^uld  be  ueed  with 
moderation,  for  not  only  had  tlieir  aetually  <ri>aos- 
ious  privileges  been  assailed  by  every  battery  of  rea-- 
son  and  of  ridicule,  but  the  leeoids  of  former  ages 
had  been  ransacked  for  ridiculous  absurdities  aud 
detestable  cruelties  of  the  possessors  of  feudal  power,. 
VU  which  were  imputed  to  the  present  privileged 
classes,  and  mingled  with  many  fictions  of  unutter- 
able horror,  devised  on  purpose  to  give  a  yet  darker 
colouring  to  the  system  whieh  it  was  their  object  to 
destroy .f    Evety  motive,  therefore,  of  self-interest 


1 1t  ITU,  for  example,  gnvdr  •talad,  ttai 
pa«Ksaa]  a  fawUl  nght  to  put  twooT  hi* 
from  httiiting,  and  to  rip  tbcir  beUiM  open, 


trails  to  waru  Ibon. 


thai  »  wSgaatfof  •  ccrtaiajprofine* 

"~  yatmh  to  dcafbnpoB  hn  return' 

Vkl  plwft  bii  feet  into  tkci-  '■r 


tT99J] 
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and  self^refMi^tloii,  indneed  the  two  first  cbAtnI>ers^ 
aware  oi  the  possession  which  the  third  had  obtained 
over  the  puhllc  mind,  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the 
specific  individuality  of  their  separate  classes,  and 
use  the  right  hitherto  supposed  to  be  rested  in  them, 
of  protecting  their  own  interests  by  their  own  separate 
votes  as  distinct  bodies. 

Others,  with  a  deeper  view,  and  on  less  selfish  rea- 
•oniDg,  saw  much  hazard  in  amalgamating  the  whole 
force  of  the  state,  saving  that  which  remained  in  the 
crown,  into  one  powerful  body,  subject  to  all  the  hasty 
impulses  to  which  popular  assemblies  lie  exposed,  as 
lakes  to  the  wind,  and  in  placing  the  person  and  au- 
thority of  the  King  in  solitary  and  diametrical  opposi- 
tion to  what  must  necessarily,  in  moments  of  enthu- 
siasm, appear  to  be  the  will  of  the  whole  people.  Such 
statesmen  would  have  preferred  retaining  an  interme- 
diate check  upon  the  popular  counsels  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
by  the  other  two  chambers,  which  might,  as  in  Eng- 
land, have  been  united  into  one,  and  would  have  pi*e- 
sented  an  imposing  front,  both  in  point  of  wealth  and 
property,  and  through  the  respect  which,  excepting 
under  the  infiuence  of  extraordinary  emotion,  the  peo- 
ple, in  spite  of  themselves,  cannot  help  entertaining 
for  birth  and  rank.  Such  a  body,  providing  the  stormy 
temper  of  the  times  hid  adiiiiUeJ  of  its  foutkdations 
being  laid  sufficiently  strong,  would  have  served  as  a 
breakwater  betwixt  the  throne  and  the  stream-tide 
of  popular  opinion :  and  the  monarch  would  have  been 
spared  the  painful  and  perilous  task  of  opposing  him- 
self personally,  directly,  and  without  screen  or  pro- 
tection of  any  kind,  to  the  democratlcal  part  of  the 
constitution.  Above  all,  by  means  of  suc^  an  upper 
hausc,  time  woulil  havf  been  obtained  for  reviewing 
more  clearly  those  measures,  which  might  have  passed 
hastily  through  the  assembly  of  popular  representatives. 
It  is  observed  in  the  history  of  innovation,  that  the 
indirect  and  unforeseen  consequences  of  every  great 
change  of  an  existing  system  are  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  those  which  had  been  foreseen  and 
calculated  upon,  whether  by  those  who  advocated,  or 
those  who  oppbsed  the  alteration.  The  advantagies 
of  a  constitution,  in  which  each  measure  of  legislatMO 
must  necessarily  be  twice  deliberately  argued  by  se- 
parate senates,  acting  under  diflTercnt  impression^, and 
Interposing^,  at  tbesame  time,  a  salutary  delay,  during 
which  heats  may  subside,  and  erroneous  views  be 
corrected,  require^  no  further  illustration. 

It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  there  wlaUd 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  any  attempt  which,  might 
have  been  made  to  give  weight  to  the  Nobles  as  a 
separate  chamber.  The  community  at  large  looked 
to  reforms  deeply  affectihg  the  immunities  of  the  pri- 
vlfeged  cfoSses,  as  the  most  obvious  means  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  roust  have 
teen  with  jealousy  an  institution  like  an  upper  house, 
which  plaeed  the  parties  who  were  principally  to  suf- 
fer these  changes  in  a  condition  to  impedei  or  ^to- 
gether prevent  them.  II  was  naturally  to  beexpected    -- » -m  —  — -—.w^  .„  *w«t«*,«.T«,  ^ 

that  the  Cleigy  and  Nobles,  united  in  an  upper  bouse,  j  aniple  an  authority,  they  would  be  supported  by  tha 
miMt  havA  hA<.Am.k  ./«.ii.....u.«.  — *:-i   j».j^__  :_  xi._  •  whole  nation^  excepting  the  privileged  orders. 

rti.^  *T.*: — 1  * ^, ^Ji  ^  exercise  their 

they  had  shown 


merely  to  restrain  the  violence  of  either  party,  nl^ 
operate  as  the  means  of  oversetting  the  constitution 
which  they  were  intended  to  preserve. 

Still,  it  must  be  observed,  that  while  the  King  re^ 
tained  any  portion  of  authority,  he  might,  with  tbB 
countenance  of  the  supposed  upper  chamber,  or  senate, 
have  balanced  the  progress  of  democracy.  Difficult  as 
the  task  might  be,  an  attempt  towards  it  ought  to  hav« 
been  made.  But,  unhappily,  the  King*s  ear  was  suc- 
cessfully occupied  by  two  sets  of  advisers,  one  of  whom 
counselled  him  to  snrrendcr  every  thing  ig  the  humour 
of  the  reformers  of  the  state,  vriiile  the  other  urged 
him  to  resist  their  most  reasonable  wishes— without 
considering  that  he  had  to  deal  with  those  who  had  the 
power  to  take  by  force  what  was  refused  to  petition. 
Mounier  and  Malouet  advocated  the  establishment  of 
two  chambers  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  Necker  was  ces- 
tainly  favourable  to  some  plan  of  the  jcind ;  but  the 
Noblesse  thought  it  called  upon  them  for  too  great  a  sa- 
crifice of  their  privileges,  though  it  promised  to  insure 
what  remained,  while  the  democratical'  part  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  opposed  it  obstinate!^',  as  tending  to  arrest 
the  march  of  the  revolutionary  impulse. 

Five  or  six  weeks  elapsed  in  useless  debates  con- 
cerning the  form  in  which  the  estates  should  vote ; 
<lurinj5  which  peru^l  tlso  Titus  Ktat  showed,  by  their 
boldness  and  decision,  that  they  know  the  advantage 
which  they  held,  and  were  sensible  that  the  other 
bodies,  if  they  meant  tq  retain  the  influence  of  their 
situation  in  any  shape,  must  unite  with  them,  on  the 
principle  according  to  which  smaller  drops  of  water 
are  attracted  by  the  la^er.  This  came  to  pass  ao 
cordingly.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  joined  by  the  whole 
body  of  inferior  clergy,  and  !>y  furnr  of  the  iioLles,  and 
on  the  17th  June,  1789,  proceeded  to  constitute  theoi- 
selves  the  legislative  body,  exclusively  competent  in 
itself  to  the  entire  province  of  legislation ;  and,  re- 
nouncing the  name  of  the  Third  Estate,  which  reminded 
men  they  were  only  one  out  of  three  bodies,  they 
adoptedf  that  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  avowed 
themselves  not  merely  the  third  branch  of  the  repr^ 
sentatlve  body,  but  the  sole  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  nay,  the  people  themselves,  wielding  in 
person  the  whole  gigantic  powers  of  the  realm.  Tof^ 
now  claimed  the  characterof  a  supreme  body,  no  lounger 
limited  to  the  task  of  merely  requiring  a  redress  of 
grievances,  for  which  they  had  been  originally  ap- 
pointed, but  warrant  to  destroy  and  rebuild  whatever 
they  thought  proper  in  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
It  is  not  easy,  on  any  ordinary  principle,  to  see  how  e. 
representation,  convoked  for  a  certain  purpose,  and' 
with  certain  limited  powers,  should  thus  essentiaUr 
alter  their  own  character,  and  set  themselves  in  su^ 
a  different  relation  to  the  crown  and  the  nation,  from' 
that  to  which  their  commissions  restricted  them  i  hat 
the  National  Assembly  were  well  aware,  that,  in  ex-> 
tending  their  powers  £Bir  beyond  the  terms  of  these 
commissions,  they  only  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  and  that,  in  assuming  to  themselves  so 


must  have  become  somewhat  partial  judges  in  the  ^hole  nation^  excepting  the  privileged  o 
question  of  retrenching  and  limiting  their  own  ex-  |  '^^  National  Assembly  proceeded  to  < 
elusive  privileges  i  and,  besides  the  iU-will  which  the   POwer  with  the  same  audacity  which  the 


Coramqns  bore  them  as  the  possessors  and  assertors  of 
rights  infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it  might 
be  Justly  apprehended  that,  if  the  scourge destinedfor 
them  were  placed  in  their  own  hand,  they  might  use 
it  wjth  the  chary  moderation  of  the  squire  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Cervantes.*  There  would  also  have  been 
reason  to  doubt  that,  when  the  nation  was  so  mo^h 
divided  by  factions,  two  houses,  so  diflferent  in  cha- 
racter and  composition,could  hardly  have  been  brought 
to  act  with  firmness  and  liberality  towards  each 
other— that  the  one  would  have  been  ever  scheming 
Z^  ^^•."'^^^ryof  their  full  privileges,  supposing 
they  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  a  part  of  them', 
while  the  other  would  still  look  forward  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  entirely  democr^ic  revolution. 
In  this  way,  the  checks  which  ought  to  have  acted 

•  [Set Don(Jui«<., part U.  chap. ei,erotf., p.  SML   L«m(I.lS22.)3 


in  assuming  it.    They  passed  a  sweeping  decree,  by 
which  they  declared  all  the  existing  taxes  to  bo  ille* 

SI  impositions,  the  collection  of  which  they  sane- 
med  only  for  the  present,  and  as  an  interim  ar- 
rangement, until  they  should  have  time  to  establish 
the  financial  regulations  of  the  state  upon  an  equal 
andpennanent  footing. 

The  King,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Necker,  and 
fulfilling  the  promise  made  on  his  part  by  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Sens,  his  former  minister,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  assembled  the  States-General ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  change  of  the  Third  Instate  into  the 
National  Assembly,  and  for  the  pretensions  which  it 
asserted  in  the  latter  character.  Terrified,  and  it  was 
little  wonder,  at  the  sudden  rise  of  this  gigantic  and> 
all-overshadowing  fabric,  Louis  became  inclined  to 

t['<B]rainaJoiitTof481  to  90" 
I  tUcreteUe,  t.  tU.  p.  Sa] 
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Jistei)  to  those  who  counselled  him  toconabat  this  Dew  i  tyrdom,  rather  than  4eaert  the^  axstitiaD  of  th^ 


And  fonnidable  authority  hy  opposing  to  it  the  weight 
of  royal  power  j  to  be  exercised,  however,  with  such 
attention  to  the  newlyoasserted  popular  opinions,  and 
With  such  ample  surrender  of  the  obnoxious  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  as  might  gratify  the  rising  spirit 
of  freedom.  For  this  purpose  a  Royal  Sitting  was 
appointed,  at  which  the  King  in  person  <(vas  to  meet 
the  three  estates  of  bis  kingdom,  and  propose  a  scheme 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  unite  all  parties,  and 
tranquillize  all  minds.  The  name  and  form  of  this 
Seance  Rojfile  was  perhaps  not  well.chosen,  as  being 
too  nearly  allied  to  those  of  a  Bed  of 'Justice,  in  which 
the  King  was  accustomed  to  exercise  imperative  au- 
thority over  the  Parliament ;  and  the  proceeding  was 
calculated  to  awaken  recollection  of  the  highly  un- 
popular Royal  Sitting  of  the  19th  November,  1787, 
the  displacing  of  Necker,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

But,  as  if  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  an  unhappy  ac- 
cident, which  almost  resembled  a  fatality,  deranged 
this  project,  destroyed  all  the  grace  which  might,  on 
the  kind's  part,  have  attended  the  measure,  and  in 
place  of  It,  threw  upon  the  court  the  odium  of  having 
indirectly  attempted  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly,  while  it  invested  the  members  of  that  body 
with  the  popular  character  of  steady  patriots,  whose 
union,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind,  had  foiled  the 
stroke  of  authority  which  had  been  aimed  at  their  ex- 
istence. 

The  hall  of  the  Commons  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Royal  Sitting,  as  the  largest  of  the 
three  which  were  occupied  by  the  three  estates,  and 
workmen  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
tangements  and  alterations.  These  alterations  were 
imprudently  commenced  [June  201  before  holding  any 
communication  on  the  subject  with  the  National  As- 
fembly  ;  and  it  was  simply  notified  to  their  president, 
Bailli,  by  the  master  of  the  royal  ceremonies,  that 
the  King  had  suspended  the  meeting  of  the  Assemblv 
until  the  Royal  Sitting  should  have  taken  place.  Bailh, 
the  president,  well  known  afterwards  by  his  tragical 
late,  refused  to  attend  to  an  order  so  intimated,  and 
the  members  of  Assembly,  upon  resorting  to  their  or- 
dinary place  of  meeting,  found  it  full  of  workmen, 
and  guarded  by  soldiers.  This  led  to  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  scenes  of  the  revolution. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  thus  expelled  by 
Armed  guards  from  their  proper  place  of  assemblage, 
found  refuge  in  a  common  Tennis-court,  while  a 
thunder-storm,  emblem  of  the  moral  tempest  which 
laged  upon  the  earth,  poured  down  its  terrors  from 
the  heavens.  It  was  thus  that,  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  with  the  wretched  accom- 
modations which  such  a  place  afforded,  the  members 
of  Assembly  took,  and  attested  by  their  respective 
signatures,  a  solemn  oaUi, "  to  continue  their  sittings 
until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rege- 
neration of  the  public  order,  should  be  established  on 
a  solid  basis."*  The  scene  was  of  a  kind  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  both  on  the  actors  and  the  specta- 
tors; although,  looking  back  at  the  distance  of  so 
many  years,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  at  what  period 
the  National  Assembly  would  have  been  dissolved, 
» had  they  adhered  literally  to  their  celebrated  oath  ?  But 
the  conduct  of  the  government  was,  in  every  respect, 
worthy  of  censure.  The  probability  of  this  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  might  easily  have  been  foreseen. 
If  mere  want  of  consideration  gave  rise  to  it,  the  King's 
ministers  were  most  culpably  careless ;  if  the  closing 
of  the  hall,  and  supending  of  the  sittings  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  intended  by  way  of  experiment  upon  its 
temper  and  patience,  it  was  an  act  of  madness  equal 
to  that  of  irritating  an  already  exasperated  lion.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  conduct  of  the  court  had 
the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  view  with  dislike  and  suspicion  all 
propositions  emanating  from  the  throne  ;  while  the 
mngnanimous  firmness  and  unanimity  of  the  Assem- 
bly seemed  that  of  men  determined  to  undergo  mar- 


rights,  and  those  of  the  people. 

At  the  Royal  Sitting,  which  tooir  place  three  days 
after  the  vow  of  the  Tennis-court,  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  the  King,  offering  such  security  for  the  lib* 
erty  of  the  subject,  as  would  a  year  before  have  been 
received  with  grateful  rapture }  but  it  was  the  un- 
happy fate  of  Louis  XVI.  neither  to  recede  nor  ad- 
vance at  the  fortunate  moment  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  him,  for  France,  and  for  Europe,  if  the 
science  of  astrology,  once  so  much  respected,  bad  m. 
reality  afforded  the  means  of  selecting  lucky  days. 
Few  of  his  were  marked  with  a  white  stone. 

By  tiie  scheme  which  he  proposed,  the  Kinz  re- 
nounced the  power  of  taxation,  and.the  right  of  boiw 
rowing  money,  except  to  a  trifling  extent,  without 
assent  of  the  States-General ;  he  invited  the  Assem-. 
bly  to  form  a  plan  for  regulating  lettres  de  cachet ;,  aod 
acknowledged  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject) 
he  provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  not  with- 
out a  recommendation  that  some  check  should  be 
placed  upon  its  license ;  and  he  remitted  to  the  States 
as  the  proper  authority,  the  abolition  of  the  gabeUe^^ 
and  other  unequal  or  oppressive  taxes. 

But  all  these  boons  availed  nothing,  and  secmed^to 
the  people  and  their  representatives,  but  a  tardy  and 
ungracious  mode  of  resigning  rights  which  the  crown 
had  long  usurped,  and  only  now  restored  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  wrested  from  its  gripe.  In 
addition  to  this,  offence  was  taken  at  the  tone  and 
terms  adopted  in  the  royal  address.  The  members  of 
the  Assembly  conceived,  that  the  expression  of  the 
royal  will  was  brought  forward  in  too  impeiative  a 
form.  They  were  offended  that  the  King  should  have 
recommended  the  exclusion  of  spectators  from  the 
sittings  of  the  Assembly ;  and  much  displeasure  wat 
occasfoned  by  his  declaring,  thus  late,  their  delibera^ 
tions  and  decrees  on  the  subject  of  taxes  illegal.  But 
the  discontent  was  summed  up  and  raised  to  the  height 
by  the  concluding  article  of  the  royal  address,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  their  late  declarations,  and 
oath  not  to  break  up  their  sittings  until  they  had  com- 
pleted a  constitution  for  France,  the  King  presumed, 
by  his  own  sole  authority,  to  dissolve  the  estates.^ 
To  conclude,  Necker,  upon  whom  alone  among  the 
ministers  the  popular  party  reposed  confidence,  had 
absented  himself  from  the  Royal  Sitting,  and  thereby 
intimated  his  discontent  with  the  scheme  proposed.^ 

This  plan  of  a  constitutional  reformation  was  re* 
ceived  with  great  applause  by  the  Clergy  and  the 
Nobles,  while  the  Third  Estate  listened  in  sullen  sU 
lence.  They  knew  little  of  the  human  mind,  who 
supposed  that  the  display  of  prerogative  which  had 
been  so  often  successfully  resisted,  could  influence 
such  a  body,  or  induce  them  to  descend  from  the 
station  of  power  which  they  had  gained,  and  to  render 
themselves  ridiculous  by  rescinding  the  vow  which 
they  had  so  lately  taken. 

The  King,  having,  by  his  own  proper  authority,  dis- 
solved the  Assembly,  left  the  hall,  followed  by  the 
Nobles  and  part  of  the  Clergy ;  but  the  remaining 
members,  hitherto  silent  and  sullen,  immediately  re- 
sumed their  sitting.  The  King,  supposing  him  reso- 
lute to  assert  the  prerogative  which  his  own  voice 
had  but  just  claimed,  h^  no  alternative  but  that  of 
expelling  them  by  force,  and  thus  supporting  his  order 
for  dissolution  of  the  Assembly :  but,  always  halting 
between  two  opinions,  Louis  employed  no  rougher 
means  of  removing  them  than  a  gentle  summons  to 
disperse,  intimated  by  the  royal  master  of  ceremonies. 
To  this  officer,  not  certainly  the  most  formidable  sa- 
tellite of  arbitrary  power,  Mirabeau  replied  with  ener- 
getic determination, — '*  Slave  !  return  to  thy  master, 
and  tell  him  that  bis  bayonets  alone  can  drive  from 
their  posts  the  representatives  of  the  people." 

The  Assembly  then,  on  the  motion  of  Camus,  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  decree,  that  they  adhered  to  their 

t  [The  ■oTSrntaent  tDoaopoW  of  sUt,  unJor  tha  luma  of  tha  gaitBtf  vru 
flnintAinad  over  about,  twnMbirda  of  tba  kiiififaun.] 

2  [M^net,  t.  L  p.  45.] 

f  [«Tlw  etciUQg  befarc.  !ie  bsd  tendered  hu  rengmbon,  wbich  wm  «>t  »»■ 
ccfpted,  as  tbe  meMara*  idopted  bv  the  court  were  not  rad>  u  he  tfaorovcUf 
appiOTcd.''— tootteRi^  t  vu.  p.  47.i 
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<|Btfa  lakia  in.tlit  tennit^^Glirt;  while  by  another 
tlMdeelind,  that  theirownpenoBs  were  inTiolablei 
mnd  that  whoever  should  Kttenq>t  to  execute  any  re- 
•traint  or  vio(enae  upon  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  thereby  guilty  of  the  crime  of  nigh 
treason  against  the  nation. 

Their  firmness,  joined  to  the  inviolability  with 
which  thev  had  invested  themselves,  and  the  com- 
motions which  had  broken  out  at  Paris,  compelled 
the  King  to  give  way,  and  renounce  his  iinupose  of 
dlMolvin^  the  States,  which  continued  their  sittings 
under  their  new  title  of  the  National  Assembly ;  whue 
at  difiennt intervals,  and  by  diffsrent  mancBuvres,  the 
Chambers  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobles  were  united  with 
them,  or,  more  properly,  were  merged  and  absorbed 
m  one  general  body.  Had  that  Assembly  been  uni- 
▼ersally  as  pure  in  its  intentions  as  we  voril/  believe 
to  have  been  the  case  with  many  or  most  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  French  flovemment,  now  lying  dead  at  their 
feat,  mi^t,  like  toe  clay  of  Prometheus,  have  received 
naw  ammation  from  their  hand. 

But  the  National  Assembly,  thoiuh  almost  unar 
aimous  m  resisting  the  aathcnity  olthe crown,  and 
in  opposing  the  dauns  of  the  privileged  classes,  was 
moSh  divided  respecting  ulterior  views,  and  carried 
in  its  boaom  the  seeds  of  internal  dissension,  and  the 
jarnng  dements  of  at  least  fovb  partie^  which  had 
afterwards  their  successive  entrance  and  emt  on  the 
revolutionary  stage  $  or  rether  one  followed  the  othea 
WiB  successive  bulows,  each  obliterating  and  destroy- 
iagjhe  marks  its  predecessor  had  left  on  the  beach. 

The  FxBST  aiid  most  practical  division  of  these  le- 
nalators,  was  the  class  headed  by  Honnier,*  one  of 
m  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
men  in  France,— by  Maiouet,t  and  others.  They 
were  tMi!m)ns  of  a  scheme  at  which  we  have  already 
Mnted,  and  they  thought  France  ought  to  look,  fof 
aome  of  the  institutions  farouiable  to  freedom,  to 
&iglsnd,  whose  freedom  had  flouriahed  m>  long.  To 
transplant  the  Britiflfa  oak,  with  all  its  contorted 
(Randies  and  extended  roots,  would  have  been  a 
nuitlese  attempt,  but  the  mf&nt  tree  of  hber^  might 
have  been  tauJB^t  to  grow  after  the  same  mahion. 
Modem  FSranoe^  Vke  England  of  old,  might  have  r&> 
tained  such  of  her  own  andent  laws,  forms,  or  regu- 
lations, as  still  were  regarded  by  the  nation  with  any 
Sortion  of  respect,  intermingling  them  with  such  ed- 
itions and  alterations  as  were  reiiuired  by  the  liberal 
spirit  of  modem  times,  and  the  whole  might  have 
been  formed  on  the  prindples  of  British  freedom. 
The  nadon  mii^t  thus,  in  bdilding-ita  own  bulwarks, 
have  profited  by  the  plan  of  thosa  which  had  so  long 
ndsted  the  tempest.  It  is  true,  Ae  French  legida- 
ture  cotdd  not  nave  promised  themselves,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  course,  to  form  at  onoe  a  perfi^st  and 
an  tire  system ;  but  they  might  have  secured  the  per- 
sonal freodom  of  the  subject,  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
hberty  of  the  pres«^  and  the  right  of  granting  or  with- 
holding the  supplies  necessary  for  conducting  the 
state,— of  itself  the  stroni^t  of  all  guarantees  for 
national  freedoip,  and  that  of  which,  when  once 
vested  in  their  own  representative^  the  people  will 
never  permit  them  to  be  deprived.  They  ndjghi  have 
uaopted  also  other  checks,  balances,  and  controls, 
essential  to  the  permanence  of  a  free  countiy ;  and 
saving  laid  so  strong  a  foundation,  there  would  have 
been  time  to  experience  their  use  as  wdl  as  their  sta- 
bility, and  to  introduce  gradually  such  further  im- 
provements, additions,  or  alterations,  as  the  state  of 
France  should  appear  to  require,  after  experience  of 
those  which  they  had  adopted. 

But  besides  that  the  national  spirit  might  be 
revolted, — not  unnaturally,  however  unwisely, — at 
*boiToWm^  the  essential  peculiarities  of  their  new 
constitotion  finom  a  country  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  the  natural  rival  of  thdr  own, 
th^te  ezisfed  among  the  French  a  jealousy  of  the 
eroivn,  and  espedaliy  of  the  privileged  classes,  with 

*  VSImgAst  was  bom  at  Orenoble»  m  rras.  He  (lottted  Ftaaee 
1ft  1790,  iRit  tettvned  in  isoa  Ho  aUcrwanli  became  one  of  Napo- 
\»oa*§  ooonifellota  ofiute  la  nea] 

t  {BfaioMt  WM  bam  at  Biam  hailifL  To  oicape  the  maaMcm 
cf  deptomberi  17W;  bs  fled  to  Sn^Iand :  but  returned  to  Franoe  fn 
Ml,  and  to  isfo  waa  appofated  on*  of  napolean'i  comiMltoia  of 
itBte.    Hediedinisilj 
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whom  they  had  been  ao  latsly  engaged  u  patitical 
hostihtv.  which  disinclined  tna  greater  part  ^  (h^ 
Assembly  to  trust  the  King  with  much  authority^  oc 
the  nobles  with  that  influence  which  any  imitation 
of  the.English  constitution  must  have  assigned  ta 
them.  A  fear  prevailed,  that  whatever  f^ivilqgea 
should  be  left  to  the  King  or  nobles,  would  be  ao 
many  means  of  attack  furnished  to  tbem  asainst 
the  new  system.  Joined  to  this  was  the  animtioa 
of  creating  at  once,  and  by  their  own  united  wis-' 
dom,  a  constitution  as  perfect  as  the  armed  per*' 
sonincation  of  wisdom  in  the  heathen  mythology. 
England  had  worked  her  way,  from  pitcticai  reform- 
ation of  abus^  into  the  adoption  of  general  max- 
ims of  ffovemment.  It  was  reserved,  thought  most 
of  the  National  Assembly,  for  France^  to  adopt  a 
nobler  and  more  intellectual  course,  and,  by  laying 
down  abstract  doctrines  of  public  right,  to  deduca 
from  these  their  rules  of  practical  legation  ;-Husft 
as  it  is  said,. that  in  the  French  naval-yards  theix 
vessels  are  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  ab- 
stract mathematics,  while  those  in  England  are,  ot 
wers^  chiefly  built  upon  the  more  technical  and  ma- 
chamcal  rulie8.$  But  it  seems  on  this  and  other  occa*  ' 
sions  to  have  escaped  these  acute  reasoners,  tha^ 
beams  and  planks  are  subject  to  certain  unalterabla 
natural,  laws,  while  man  is,  by  the  various  pasaioag 
aoting  m  his  nature,  in  contradiction  often  to  tha 
suggestions  of  his  underetanding,  aa  well  as  by  tha 
various  modifications  of  sodetv,  Eable  to  a  thousana 
variations,  all  of  which  call  ror  limitations  and  ex* 
ceptions,  qualifying  whatever  general  maxims  mas 
be adoptJcon^ermng his  dutilkand his  rights.    ^ 

All  such  oonsiderations  were  q;>umed  by  the  no* 
merous  )ody  of  the  new  French  lanslature,  who 
resolved,  in  imitation  of  Medea»  to  mng  into  theix 
renovatiiu;  kettle  every  existing  joint  and  membac 
of  their  old  constitution,  in  order  to  its  perfect  ana 
entire  renovation.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was 
liable  to  three  great  objections.  I^rstf  That  the  prac- 
tical inferences  deduced  from  the  abstract  prindpla 
were  always  liable  to  challenge  by  those,  whd^  in 
logical  language^  denied  the  minor  of  the  propoeiuqnt 
or  asserted  that  the  conclusion  was  irregu] 
duced  from  the  premises.  Secondly,  That 
latorS|  thus  grounding  the  whole  basis  ._  .  _^ 
intended  constitution  upan  speculative  political  qph 
name,  strongly  resembled  the  tailors  of  Laputi^  who^ 
without  condescending  to  take  measure  or  theur  cua- 
toraersi  like  brethren  of  the  trade  elsewhere,  to<^ 
the  girth  and  altitude  of  the  person  by  mathematical 
calculation,  tad  if  the  clothes  did  not  fit,  as  was  al- 
most always  the  case,  thought  it  ample  consolation 
for  the  party  concerned  to  be  assured,  that,  as  theT 
worked  from  infallible  rules  of  art,  the  error  could 
only  be  occasioned  by  his  own  faulty  and  irregular 
coTuormation  of  figure,  mrdljf^  A  legislature  wmch 
contents  itself  with  such  a  constitution  as  is  adapted 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  may  hope  to  attain 
their  end,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  people,  may  be 
entitled  to  say,  that,  dthough  the  plan  is  not  perfect, 
it  partakes  in  that  but  of  the  nature  of  all  earthly 
institutions,  while  it  comprehends  the,  elements  of 
as  much  good  as  the  actual  state  of  society  permits ; 
but  from  the  law-makers,  who  begin  by  oeiBtroying 
all  existing  enactments,  and  assume  it  as  their  du^ 
entirely  to  renovate  the  constitution  of  a  country, 
nothing  short  of  absolute  perfection  can  be  accepted^ 
They  can  shdtor  themselves  under  no  respect  tc- 
ancient  prejudices  which  ihey  have  contradicted,  cf 
to  circumstances  of  society  which  they  have  throwa 
out  of  consideratiop.  They  must  fonow  up  to  tha 
uttennost  the  principle  they  have  adopted,  and  their 
institutions  can  never  be  fixed  or  secure  from  tha 
encroachments  of  succeeding  innovatonk  while  they 
retain  any  taint  of  that  falUbulty  to  which  dl  human 
inventions  are  necessarily  subject. 

The  m^ority  of  the  French  Assembly  entertainedv 

]  ["AtetfactacMDM  win  not  enable  a  man  to  beoome  a  iWar 
ivtigfaL     11m  French  are  oerbape  the  wmat  ahip^wziEfata  is  SB 
Eiiiope.  bat  tber  are  oonuinedl/  amonf  tiw  nnt 
iwta  b  naval  arebiteetore,  and  it  ia  one  of  tboM  . 
thmnmmn  in  the  Uitoiy  of  man.  that  they  never  «m« 
oomUne  the  two.    Happflr  the  EnflUi  have  tat  open 
pedienL"— Barrow.] 
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tie^fetikt]tBBi  the  ambitiiiiB  view  of  making  a  oonsti- 
^tion,  oorreipondiii^  ih  «T6iy  respect  to  those  pro- 
poaitionB  theyhad  laid  down  as  embracing  tne  rights 
ef  man,  which,  if  it  should  not  happen  to  suit  the 
eonditioi^  of  their  country,  would  nevertheless  bo 
0Bch  as  cught  to  have  suited  it.  but  for  the  irregnlar 
play  of  human  passions,  and  the  artificial  habits  ac- 
quired, in  an  artificial  state  of  society.  But  this 
xnajority  differed  among  themselves  in  this  essential 

E articular,  that  the  sbooni)  division  of  the  legislature, 
olding  that  of  Mounier  for  the  first,  was  disposed 
to  place  at  the  head  of  their  newly-manufactOFcd 
government  the  reigning  King,  Louif  XVI.  This 
resolution  in  his  favour  might  be  partly  out  of  regard 
to  the  long  partiality  of  the  nation  to  the  House  of 
of  Bourbon,  partly  out  of  respect  for  the jphilantfaro- 
pical  and  acoommodating  character  <tf  Louis.  We 
may  conceive  also,  that  La  Fayette,  bred  a  soldier, 
and  Bailli,  educated  a  magistrate,  had  still,  notwith- 
standing their  political  creed,  a  natural,  though  un* 
Shiloeopnical,  partiality  to  their  well-meaning  and 
I-fatea  sovereign,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  re- 
ho,  so  ftu-  as  his  particular  interest  was  conccnied, 
tilkir  general  rule  of  reversing  all  that  had  previously 
Afid  apolitical  existence  in  France. 

A  THiBB  ftaction,  entertaining  the  samo  articles 
«f  political  creed  with  La  Fayette,  Bailli,  and  others, 
earried  them  much  farther,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
temples  which  limited  the  two  first  parties  in  their 
eareer  of  relbrmation.  These  last  agreed  with  La 
Fayette  on  the  neoesttty  of  reconstructing  the  whole 
government  upon  a  new  basis,  without  which  entire 
mnovation«  tney  farther  agreed  vnth  him,  that  it 
must  have  Deen  perpetually  liable  to  the  chance  of  a 
counter-revolution.  But  carrying  their  aignments 
Ihrther  than  the  Gonstitutionar  party,  as  the  follow^ 

SB  of  Fayette,  these  boMer  theonsts  pleaded  the 
consistency  and  danger  of  placing  at  the  head  of 
their  new  system  of  r^rmea  and  regisnerated  go- 
Temment,  a  prince  accustomed  to  consider  himself 
as  by  inheritance,  the  legitimate  possessor  of  abso- 
lute power.  Theyurgea  that,  like  the  snake  and 
peasant  in  the  fame,  it  was  impossible  that  the  mo- 
narch and  his  democratical  counsellors  could  forget, 
the  one  the  loss  of  Ms  power,  the  other  the  constant 
temptation  which  must  beset  the  King  to  attempt  its 
recovery.  With  more  coiftistency,  therefore,  than 
the  Constitntionalists,  this  third  party  of  politieiaiM 
became  decided  Repuolicans^  detenmned  upon  ob- 
literating from  the  new  constitution  every  name  and 
Vfis^ge  of  monarchy. 

The  men  of  letters  in  the  Assembly  ^Cere,  many  of 
them,  attached  to  this  fiiction.  They  had  originally 
Veen  kept  in  the  background  by  the  lawyers  and 
mercanm^  part  of  the  Assembly.  Many  of  them 
roBsessed  neat  talents^  and  were  by  nature  men  of 
ionour  ana  of  virtue.  Bnt  in  great  revohrtions,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  ^e  diziying  eflect  of  enthusiastic 
feenina  and  excited  passion.  In  the  violence  of  their 
^al  lor  the  Uberty  of  France,  they  too  fiequqptiy 
adopted  the  ni^im,  that  so  ^orious  an  object  sanc- 
tfoned  almost  anv  means  wmch  could  be  used  to 
attain  it  Under  the  exaggerated  influence  of  a  mis- 
taken patriotism,  they  were  too  apt  to  forget  that  a 
crime  remams  me  same  in  character,  even  when 
petpefrated  in  a  pubbc  cause.* 

It  was  among  these  anient  men  thait  ftut  arose 

*AriB«alkriflBtaieeoftUi  ofonrtnined  and  dsnraiMi  oitlm- 
riMSif^tm^lfadunRoliiML  [Hcnoto, hmL p.  IM.]  It 
bgkm^jnvfm^toiKMm  As  feMf  and  fpirii  of  the  people,  wd 
diMct  UMMr  aamonty  asainit  the  oouzt  partf ,  Gmngeocuw  agreed 
tbtt  be  Umielf  iDOttid  be  mnrdned,  byjpenoiu  cfaoeen  ftr  me  pur* 
pose,  in  nch  a  menner  that  the  fuqMefeii  of  the  orimft  elioald ' 
aniolittKircolheariilociBla  He  went  to  the  place  anmnted, 
DLChab0t«,who  vae  to  hevo  ehued  Ui  %a,  uaiUiflr  appeared  him- 
nor  bed  mads  tha  oeceeeary pranaraUoQi  fiirtfae  aasaMinalkm 
hlHend,  Ibr  wuch  BfSdame  Koland,  that  hidnHrited  repub- 
dilatee  Qpqn  hi*  poMroonery.  Tei,  iiliatvee  thii  patnaBic 
"^  ^  '  L  A^e  accewUJMtt  afalset  the 

■iiicide,  wMch,  if  tM.  scheme 

•ane 
^     i  een- 

..  .^  _  ._  of  anue 

siin^e,  MBamave  and  othen  to  palUate  the  mawMwe  of  Sep- 
iS&r.  Mtot  ofthem  miffht  have  aald  oTthe  Lihcrtr  wMch 
•ay  had  wwiMppcd,  that  »t  their  dealh  Uiey  fcwdit  aa 


sssKtjr'.^sjsEraf, 

jMMeeeded,  wa»tolBadlomana«i»aiidptaaeriptiDBi  Thei 
AUe,  exanemted,  aod  diBtorted  ^lewa  of  the  pqMfe  good 
Mto  M  R  B«ened  to  Oem.  In  tlie     


the  idea  of  fozning  afikibwor  9oeiMf».laMi9)B  tm^i^ 
point  of  union  for  thoaavmo  anteiuined  the  am^ 
political  sentiments.  Once  unitedv  thev  uandetva 
their  sittings  pnbho^  combined  them  with  affilifttoi 
societies  in  all  parts  of  IlVance,  and  could  thusi .  m 
from  one  common  centre,  agitate  the  most  remoto 
iiontieis  with  the  passionate  feelings  which  electri- 
fied the  metropohs.  This  ibrmidable  weanon  wb«» 
in  process  of  time,  wrested  out  of  the  huMs .  of  um 
Federalists,  as  the  origmal  RepubUcans  were  invi- 
diously called,  by  the  faction  who  were  generally 
termed  jAcosiiia,  from  their  influence  in  that  society^ 
and  whose  eastenoe  and  pecuharitiea  as  a  party,  vra 
have  now  to  notice. 

As  yet  this  foobth,  and,  as  it  afterwards  pro¥od« 
most  fbnmdabls  i^arty,  lurked  in  aacret  am^ng  thti 
Republicans  of  a  higher  order  and  pur^r  seatuiients* 
as  they,  on  then'  part,  had  not  yet  raised  the  saMBk« 
or  ventured  to  declare  openiy  against  the  plan  of  m 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  Jaoobiast  were  jkeEn^ 
ecL  in  ridicule,  Les  Bnragiv^  \a  the  %yfiiHiran% 
who,  seeing  in  them  only  men -of  a  fiery  dwpoaitisn, 
and  violence  of  deportmettt  and  declamation,  vainljt 
thought  they  oould  halloo  ^em  on,  and  caU  them 
ofij  at  their  pleasure.  They  were  yet  to  Ieiini»  UmH 
when  force  is  solemnly  appeided  tOt  tha  stronaeMI 
and  most  ferocious,  as  they  mast  bo  foreiiipst  ia  tb^ 
battle,  will  not  lose  their  share  of  the  epou,  «nd-  art 
more  likely  to  make  the  hon'^  partitions.  Theaa 
Jacobins  anected  to  carry  the  idbas  of  libetw  aad 
equality  to  the  most  extravagant  lengthen .  ana  wvm 
laimhed  at  and  ridiculed  in  the  Assembix  as  a  oort 
of  tanatio:^.  too  ahsaid  to  be  dreaded  Their  e)»aao> 
ter,  indeed,  was  too  exaggeratedt  th^  habttt  loo 
openly  prodigatey  their  manji*y»  too  abominiiUr 
coarse,  their  schemes  too  extravagisuly.viokfitt  to 
be  produced  in  open  day,  while  yet  the  decent  imM 
of  society  wave  observed.  But  they  wtfte  not  tht 
less  soccesslsl  i&  gaining  the  lower  olaases^  wiicM 
cause  they  pretended  iweaUariy  to  eiooQflc^  .waoflO 
pasaioiis  they  inflamed  by  ail  eloojueiuQa  smted  to 
such  hearer&  and  whose  tastes  th^  flattem  by  «^ 
foctation  of  nutal  nmuiers  and  vulgar  dress.  Tmot 
soon,  by  these  arts,  attadied  to  themativit^ftlAm 
body  of  followcrik  violently  iailamed  with  tne  pra- 
judioes  whiek  had  been  inmsed  into  their  raindvml 
too  boldly  desperate  to  hesitate  any  raeasurea  ^^ui£ 
should  be  recommcDded  by  their  demagogiiwa.  what 
might  be  the  ultimate  object  of  these  men  cannot  bo 
known.  We  can  hardly  snre  any  of  them,  eredk  for 
being  mad  enough  to  have  any*  real  patriotic  fo^mft 
however  extravagantly  distorted.  Most  prooimvi 
each  had  formed  some  vague  proivMwt  of  terimna^iMl 
the  afiair  to  his  own  advantage  {  but,  in  ti^  mean* 
time,  all  agreed  in  tho  necessity  of  sostaining  tao 
revonitk>nairy  impuisei  of  defemng  the  return  of 
quiet,  and  of  resbting  and  deranging  any  deacriptioa 
of  orderly  and  peaceful  aDvemment.  They  wert 
sensible  that  the  return  of  law,  under  any  estahlisli* 
ed  and  regular  fonn  whatever,  must  render  th^ 
as  oontomptible  as  odioua  and  wwe  c[stsrminsd  ta 
avail  themselves  of  the  diisordsr  wnile  it  lasledi  and 
to  snatch  at  and  enjoy  such  portions  if  the  natKinai 
wreck  as  the  tempest  might  throw  within  lbei«  vo^ 
dividual  reach. 

This  foul  and  damnle  fiict^on  oould  not,  bsr  all 
the  activity  it  used,  have  attamed  (he  sway  wnidi! 
it  eserted  amongst  the  lees  of  the  i>em>l^  without 
posasssing  and  ezerdong  eat^euiveiy  the  power  of 
suborning  inferior  leadeps  among  the  popiiilaee.  lit 
has  been  generally  asserted,  that  mms  for  attain- 
ing this  important  oldect  were  supplied  bv  the  im- 
mense weahh  of  tho  nearest  prinoe  of  the  fklood 
royal,  that  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  nume  is  ao 
unnappily  mixed  with  the  lustory  of  this  period. 
By  hiiB  largesses,  aoooBding  to  the  fsneral  report  of 
historians,'  a  number  of  the  most  violent  writers  of 

Sampfalets  and  ncfwapanera  were  pensicq^  who 
elaged  the  public  with  false  news  and  violent 
abuse.  This  pripce,  it  is  said,  recompensed  thoas 
popular  and  ferocious  oraton.  who  nightly  haxaiMuea 
the  people  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  openly  atimaiated 

,t[ao,caned.beqi«e^thsfli|t.a>t{isild'tfcsCaabweieteMhi 
the  ancient  coorcnt  of  the  JacobJna.] 
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ibttm  to  the  most  violent  aijgraasions  upon  the  per- 
sona md  propertjT  of  obnojoouo  individuals.  From 
tho  siune  unhi^py  man's  oofiWs  were  paid  numbers 
of  thoae  who  regularly  attended,  on  the  debates  of 

'leries  to  the  exclusion 


'  regularlT  attenoi 
,  crowded  tt|e  Ball 
at  large,  npiftkai^ 


the  Aaaambly, ._ 

of  the  public  at  large,  apjMauden,  hissed,  exercised 
an  alnoat  dominearing  mfluence  in  the  national 
ooaadlai  and  were  aometunee  addreaeed  by  the  re- 
MMentatovee  of  the  people^  aa  if  they  had  themselves 
Man  the  people  of  whom  they  were  the  scum  and  the 

Fouier  «ccaaatk>ae  even  than  these  charges  were 
brought  fi>nreid.  Banda  of  strangers,  men  of  wild, 
hagfpurd,  and  ierodoua  meannce,  whose  persons 
the  atill  watchful  pohoe  of  Taxis  wero  unacquainted 
with»  began  to  be  aeen  in  the  metropolis,  like  those 
obsoene  and  iU«omened  biida  which  are  seldom  visi- 
ble except  before  a. storm.  All  these  were  under- 
atood  to  oeBubomed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
agents,  to  unite  with  the  ignorant,  violent,  corrupted 
po^dace  of  the  gfaat  metro|>olis  of  France,  for  the 
pttipoie  of  ttigiflg'  and  guiding  them  to  actions  of 
tecror  and  oruotty.  'fhe  ultimate  object  of  these 
BMtocDnvTM  ia  8Hi]f)oaed  to  have  been  a  change  of 
dyOMtyi.  which  dokoul^  graUfy  the  Dvke  of  Orleans's 
iwnaimB  oy  the  dej^oeitioni  of  ids  cousin^  and  his  ani- 
hitionoy  enthromng  himself  in  his  stead»  or  at  least 
by  nominating  ihim  Lieutenant  of  France,  with  oil 
no  royal  powers.  The  most  daring  and  unscnipu- 
loiM»  amongst  the  Jacobins  are  said  onginally  to  have 
hnh>iVDnd  to  the  faction  of  Orleans ;  but  as  he  moni- 
fieteoa.  want  of  deciaiouf  and  did  not  avail  himself 
of  opportonitiea  of  pushing  hia  fortune,  they  aban- 
doned tktu  leader,  (whom  they  continued,  however, 
to  flatter  and  deeeive.)  and,  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
tteane  ooUeoted  far  ma  servic^  and  paid  from  hia 
SasnceiV  they  punued  the  path  of  their  individual 
ibrtunes. 

Beaidea  the  various  nartiea  which  we  have  detailed, 
and  whwh  graduidly  developed  thdr  discordant  sen- 
timenta  a»  the  Revolution  proceeded,  the  Assembly 
contained  the  ueual  prc^ortion  of  that  prudent  clasa 
of  potidciana  who  are  guided  by  events,  and  who, 
in  the  dayo  of  OtomweU,  called  themselves  "Wai- 
ters uikonProvidenoes"— men  who  might  boast,  with 
tbe  miller  m  the  tale,  that  though  they  could  not 
dueet  the  course  of  the  wind,  they  could  adjust  their 
sails  so  a«  to  profit  by  it,  blow  from  what  quarter  it 
woukl 

All  the  various  ptrtiet  in  the  Assembly,  by  whose 
diviaoa  tho  kina  m^t,  by  temporizing  measuresi 
have-  aurely  profited,  ware  united  in  a  determined 
course  of  nostihty  to  the  crown  and  its  pretensions, 
by  the  ooum  which  Louia  XVI.  waa  tmfi>rtunately 
advised  to  pursuSk.  It  had  been  resolved  to  aasume 
a  iryaaring  attitude,  and  to  place  the  King  at%e 
hoM  of  a  atrong  force.    Orders  wets  given  accord- 


It 


leeker,  ih<}ugh  approving  of  many  parts  of  the 
nrcmoanl  made  to  the  ABaemhly  at  theRoyal  SittLag. 
BM  strongly  dissented,  fiom  othdra,  ana  had  opposed 
the  measure  of  marching  troops  towards  yersiuUeB 
and  Paijs  to  overawe  the  canital,  and,  if  necessary, 
the^  National  Aaaembly.'  Niacker  received  hie  dismia- 
aiony*  and  thnsA  aeoond  time  the  King  and  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  be  prepared  for  open  war.  The  mrce 
a^  first  glance  seemed  entirely  on  the  royal  aide. 
Thirty  regimenta  were  drawn  around  Paris  and  Ver- 
saillea^  commanded  by  Marshal  BrodIo,t  an  officer 
of  emffienee,  and  believed  to  be  a  xealoua  anti-revo- 
lutionist, and  a  huge  camp  formed  under  the  walla 
cfiBB  metropolia.  The  town  yfta  cmened  on  all 
sideiL  and  the  only  peraons  by  whom  defbnce  could 
be  onerad  were  an  unarmed  mob»  but  this  supe- 
nonty  exiattd  011I7  in  apneanmce.  The  Fnooh 
Ouaraa  had  already  tmtted  themaeWes^  or,  ae  the 


*  (Jolr  U,   **  Hm  Aimal  ^ot^imf^  to  qdtths  Ifafdom  wis 
aasonpsniedbranqU  Aomtte  JCmrr  la  wfaidi  bs  any«a  faim 


ta  dspiut  ia  a  civwe  mumert 
JMut  noqvM  thb  fatimatioo 

Kite  ttiedqiiMT,  iptboutdhn 


qf  cBOltltM  dftbiAansQi. 
MM  was  dmHiai  for  mo- 
Eft  to  aai  one.  and  wt  oat  ia 
K  BauMk.'*— UtODtr.  tX 

t  (Tbe  Maiahal  was  bom  to  1718,  aad  dM  at  tte  aia  of  «W«p- 
B,  in  1801.1 


phrase  then  went^  /rattmized^  with  the  people, 
yielding  to  the  various  modes  employed  to  dispose 
them  to  the  popular  cause ;  and  little  attachra  to 
their  ofccers,  most  of  whom  only  saw  thtir  compa- 
nies upon  the  days  of  parade  or  duty,  an  apparent 
accident,  which  probably  had  its  ori^n  in  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  feelings  of  these  regiments,  brought 
the  matter  to  a  crisis.  The  soldiers  had  been  sup- 
plied aocretly  with  means  of  unusual  dissipation,  and 
consequently  a  laxity  of  discipline  was  daily  gain- 
ing ground  among  them.  To  correct  this  ucens^ 
eleven  of  the  guards  had  been  committed  to  prison 
for  military  offences;  the  Parisian  mob  defivcrea 
them  by  violence,  and  took'tliem  under  theproteo- 
tion  of  the  mhabiiants,  a  conduct  which  made  tho 
natural  impression  on  their  comrndea.  Their  num- 
bers were  three  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  beat 
soldiers  in  France,  accustomed  to  military  discipline^ 
occupying  everj*  strong  point  in  the  city,  and  sup- 
ported by  its  immense  though  disorderly  populace. 

The  gainiug  these  rcsmcnts  gave  the  Revolution- 
ists the  command  of  Paris,  from  which  the  army 
assembled  under  Broglio  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
dislodgo  them :  but  Uiese  last  were  more  willing  to 
aid  than  to  quell  any  insurrection  which  might  take 
place.  The  modes  of  seduction  which  hod  succeeded 
with  the  French  Guards  were  sedulously  addressed 
to  other  corps.  The  regiments  which  lay  nearest  to 
Paris  were  not  forgotten.  They  were  plied  with 
those  temptations  which  are  most  powerful  with  sol- 
diers—wine, women,  and  money,  were  suppUed  in 
abundance— and  it  was  amidst  debauchery  and  un- 
discipUne  that  the  French  army  renounced  their 
loyaltj^  which  used  to  bo  even  too  much  the  god  at 
their  idolatry,  and  which  was  now  destroyed,  like  tho 
temnle  of  Persepolis,  amidst  the  vapours  of  wine,  and 
at  the  instigation  of  courtezans.  There  remained 
the  fbreign  troppi^  of  which  there  were  several  regi- 
ments, but  their  dii^sition  was  doubtfhl ;  and  to  use 
them  against  the  citizens  of  Paris  might  have  been 
to  confirm  the  soldiers  of  the  soil  in  their  indisposi- 
tion to  the  royal  cause,  supported  as  it  must  then 
have  been  by  foreigners  ezclusivelY. 

Meanwhile,  the  dark  intrigues  wnich  had  been  long 
formed  for  acoomphshing  a  general  insttrrection  !n 
Paris,  were  now  ready  to  be  brought  into  actioiL 
The  populace  had  been  encouraged  by  success  in  one 
or  two  skirmiahes  with  the  gens-d^armes  and  foreign 
soldiery.  They  had  stood  a  skirmish  with  a  rn;i- 
ment  of  German  horse,  and  had  been  succesani. 
The  number  of  desperate  characters  who  were  to 
lead  the  vafi  in  these  violences  was  now  greatly  in- 
creased.  Deep  had  called  to  deep,  and  the  revolo- 
tionary  clubs  of  Paris  had  summoned  their  confedo* 
rates  from  among  the  most  fiety  uid  forward  of 
evety  province.  Besides  troops  ofgaifi^-slaves  tan 
deserters,  vagabonds  of  every  order'flocked  to  Parifl^' 
like  ravens  to  the  spoil.  To  these  ^ere  joined  thft 
lowest  inhabitants  of  a  populous  ckf.  always  readf 
for  riot  and  rapine;  and  they  were  led  on  and  encoti* 
raged  by  men  who  were  ui  many  instances  sinoeie 
enthusiasts  in  the  casse  of  liberty,  and  thought  it 
could  only  be  victorioue  by  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
sent government  The  Bepubliean  and  Jacobnt 
party  were  open  in  sentiment  and  in  action,  encott* 
rftginR  the  insurrection  by  every  means  m  then-  po  we& 
Tne  Qonstitntionaliata,  more  passive,  were  still  ro* 
joioed  to  see  the  storm  arise,  cpnoetving  such  a  enan 
was  necessary  to  coxnpel  the  king  to  place  the  helm* 
of  ihe  state  in  their  hands.  It  mimt  hare  been  ex- 
pected that  the  assembled  force  ofthe  crown  wtniM 
be  employed  to  preserve  the  peace  at  least,  and  pre- 
vent the  general  system  of  robbery  and  plunder 
which  seemed  about  to  ensue.  Tiey  appeared  no^ 
and  the  dtizena  themselvea  took  arms  by  thouaandib 
and  tens  of  thouaanda,  forming  the  buigfaer  raOitia, 
which  waa  afterwards  called  the  Naiiona)  GuanL 
The  royal  amenala  were  plundered  to  obtwi)  amiL 
and  La  Fayette  waa  adopted  the  coranuuidiar>m-chisi 
of  thia  new  army,  a  anfneient  agn  that  ^ey  ware  tt 
embrace  uriiat  waa  called  the  Conadtotioiuil  xwrty. 
Another  large  iwoportioa  of  the  popnlanon  wag 
hastily  armed  vnth  pikes,  a  weapon  which  wag 
thence  termed  Revi^tionary.   Tile  Baron  da  Bewiir 
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val|  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  guards,  two  foreign 
regiments,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  after  an  idle  oe- 
monstration  which  only  served  to  encourage  the 
insurgents,  retired  from  Paris  without  firing  a  shot, 
having,  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  no  orders  how  to 
act,  and  being  desirous  to  avoid  precipitating  a  civil 
war.  His  retreat  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insur- 
rection, in  which  the  French  guard,  the  Notional 
guard,  and  the  armed  mob  of  Paris,  took  the  Bastile, 
and  massacred  a  part  of  the  earrison,  fJuly  14]. 

We  are  not  tracmg  minutely  the  events  of  the  Re- 
volution, but  only  attempting  to  describe  their  spirit 
and  tendency ;  and  we  may  here  notice  two  changes, 
which  for  the  first  time  were  observed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  Parisian  populace. 
'The  BatUuds  de  Paris,*  as  they  were  called  in 
derision,  had  been  hitherto  viewed  as  a  light,  laugh- 
ing, thoughtless  race,  passionately  fonaof  news, 
though  not  very  acutely  distinguishing  betwixt  truth 
and  falsehood,  quick  m  adopting  impressions^  but 
incapable  of  forming  firm  ana  concerted  resolutions, 
still  more  incapable  of  executing  them,  and  so  easily 
oveiawed  by  an  armed  force,  that  about  twelve  bun- 
dled police  soldiers  had  been  hitherto  sufficient  to 
keep  all  Paris  in  subjection.  But  in  the  attack  of  the 
Bastile  they  showed  themselves  resolute  and  un- 
yielding, as  well  as  prompt  and  headlong.  These 
new  qualities  were  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  sup- 
port which  they  received  from  the  French  ^lardst 
but  are  still  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  lofuer  and 
more  decided  character  belonging  to  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  and  the  mixture  of  men  of  the  better 
classes,  and  of  the  high  tone  which  belongs  to  them, 
among  the  mere  rabble  of  the  city.  The  garrison  of 
diis  too-famous  castle  was  indeed  very  weak,  but  its 
deep  moais^  and  insurmountable  bulwarks,  presented 
the  most  imposing  show  of  resistance:  and  the 
triumph  which  the  popular  cause  obtained  in  an  ex- 
ploit seemingly  so  desperate.  inAised  a  general  con- 
sternation into  the  King  and  the  Royalists. 

The  second  remarkable  particular  was,  that  from 
being  one  of  the  most  light-hearted  and  kind- tem- 
pered of  nations,  the  French  seemed,  upon  the  Re- 
volution, to  have  been  animated  not  merely  with  the 
courage,  but  with  the  rabid  fury,  of  unchained  wild 
beasts.  Foulon  and  Berth'cr,  two  individuals  whom 
they  considered  as  enemies  of  the  people,  were  put 
to  death,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  insult 
fitting  only  at  the  death- stake  of  a  Cherokee  en- 
campment; and,  in  emolition  of  literal  cannibals, 
there  were  men,  or  rather  monsters,  found,  not  only 
to  tear  asunder  the  h'mbs  of  their  victims,  out  to  eat 
their  hearts,  and  drink  their  blood.t  The  intensity 
of  the  new  doctrines  of  freedom,  the  animosity  oc- 
Msioned  by  dyil  commotion,  cannot  account  for 
mmo  atrocitieti  eren  in  the  lowest  and  most  igno- 
ftnt  of  the  populace.  Those  who  led  the  way  in 
nidi  unheard-of  enormities  must  have  been  prac- 
Qsed  murderers  and  assassins,  mixed  with  the  in- 
rtirgents,  like  old  hounds  in  a  young  pack,  to  lead 
them  on,  flesh  them  with  slaughter,  and  teach  an 
example  of  cruelty  too  easily  learned,  but  hard  to  be 
ever  forgotten.  The  metropolis  was  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  the  insurgents,  f^^d  civil  war  or  sub'niipsion 
was  the  only  resource  left  to  the  sovereign.  For  the 
former  course  sufficient  reasons  might  be  urj^cd. 
The  whole  proceedings  in  the  metropolis  hnd  been 
entirely  insurrectionary,  without  the  least  rrctcncc 
^of  authority  from  the  Nntional  Assembly,  which 
continued  sitting  at  Ycrsaillcs,  discussing  the  order 
of  the  day,  wliile  tbe  citizens  of  Paris  were  storming 
castles,  and  tearing  to  pieces  iheir  prisoners,  ^uthout 
authority  firora  tlie  national  ^representatives,  and  cvc  n 
without  the  consent  of  thrjr  own  civic  rulers.  The 
provost  of  the  merchants:?  was  assassinated  at  the 

*  IGockneyi.l  • 

' '*  l"M.  FuMlon,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  mcnabor  of  the  former 
Aommutration,  \rM  seized  near  bis  ovm  JicHt,  and  \vitJi  Wa  bariiU 
■od  oelwd  his  back,  a  crovn  of  thistlw  on  Hs  hoad,  and  hU 
nouui  atumd  with  bar?  conducted  to  Paris,  vrfaera  be  was  niiir> 
Sfed  with  tiraumttanceii  of  nnheard-of  oruolty.  His  son-in-law, 
BertMer,  oompeUed  to  kiss  hit  father's  head,  which  wtf  thrust 
mto  hb  carriage  on  a  piko,  shortly  aAcr  i>hared  his  fkte:  and  the 
Mart  of  the  htter  was  torn  out  of  his  palpitating  body. "— Lacrb* 

4   J  IM.  de  rioM«Mf.    It  was  aUef ed  thitt  a  laVer  had  be«n  found 


commencement  of  the  disturbance,  and  a  tenified 
committee  of  electors  were  the  only  persons  who 
preserved  the  least  semblance  of  authority,  which 
thev  were  obliged  to  exercise  under  the  control  and 
at  tne  pleasure  of  the  infuriated  multitude.  A  laras 
proportion  of  the  citizens  though  assuming  arms  mi 
the  protecuon  of  themselves  and  their  Cainilies.  had 
no  desire  of  employing  them  against  the  royal  au- 
thority ;  a  much  larger  only  united  themselves  widi 
the  insurgents,  because,  in  a  moment  of  univenal 
agitation,  they  were  the  active  and  predominsjit 
party.  Of  these  the  former  desired  peace  and  pro> 
tection ;  the  latter,  from  habit  and  shame,  must  have 
soon  deserted  the  side  which  was  ostensibly  con- 
ducted by  ruffians  and  common  stabbers,  and  drawn 
themselves  to  that  which  protected  peace  and  sood 
order.  We  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  a  people  so 
^tightened  as  those  of  France,  too  good  tn  opinion 
of  human  nature  in  any  countiy,  to  believe  that  men 
^will  persist  in  evil,  if  defendea  m  their  honest  and 
leffal  rights. 

What,  in  this  case,  was  (he  du^  of  Louis  XVI.  t 
We  answer  without  hesitation,  tnat  which  Georas 
III.  of  Britain  proposed  to  himself  when,  in  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  religion,  a  violent  and  dis- 
orderly mob  opened  prisons,  destroyed  property, 
burned  houses,  and  committed,  though  with  far  fewer 
symptoms  of  atrocity,  the  same  course  of  dtsorder 
which  now  laid  waste  Paris.!  It  is  known  that  when 
his  ministers  hesitated  to  give  an  opinion  in  point  of 
law  concerning  the  employment  of  miUtary  roroe  for 
protection  of  life  and  property  against  a  disorderly 
banditti,  the  King,  as  chief  magistrate,  declared  bis 
own  pun)08e  to  march  into  the  blazing  dtrat  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  with  the  strong  hand  of  war 
to  subdue  the  insurgents,  and  restore  peace  to  the 
affrighted  capital.il  The  same  call  now  sounded 
louctj^  in  the  ears  of  Louis.  He  was  still  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
tect their  lives  and  property— still  commander  of  that 
army  levied  and  paid  for  protecting  the  law  of  the 
country,  and  the  lives  ana  property  of  the  subject. 
The  King  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  the  National 
Assembly  without  an  instant's  delay,  cleared  himself 
before  that  body  of  the  suspicions  with  which  caltnnny 
had  loaded  him,  and  required  and  commanded  the 
assistance  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  tOQueU 
the  frightful  excesses  of  murder  and  rapine  which 
dishonoured  the  capital.  It  is  almost  certam  that 
the  whole  moderate  party,  as  they  were  called,  would 
have  united  with  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy.  The 
throne  was  not  yet  empty,  nor  the  sword  unswayed. 
Louis  had  surrendered  much,  and  might,  in  the  course 
of  the  change  impendinp,  have  been  obliged  to  sur- 
render more;  but  he  was  still  King  of  France,  still 
boHttd  by  his  coronation  oath  to  prevent  murder  and 
put^own  insurrection.  He  could  not  be  considered 
as  cmshing  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  answering  a  call 
to  dischari-'o  his  kingly  duty;  for  what Jbad  the  cause 
of  reformation,  proceeding  ns  it  was  by  the  peaceful 
diFCuspion  of  an  unarmed  convention,  to  do  with  the 
open  war  waged  by  the  insurgents  of  Paris  upon  the 
Jvinf^s  trfops,  or  u-ith  the  frratuitous  rruirdcrs  and 
ntrocitics  with  which  the  capital  had  beenpolWtedl 
With  such  members  as  sbanie  and  fear  might  have 
brought  over  from  the  opposite  side,  the  King,  cxert- 
inz  himself  as  a  prince,  would  hftye  lormed  a  majority 
strona:  enough  to  show  the  union  which  subsisted 
betwixt  the  crown  and  the  Assembly,  when  the  pro- 

on  tb^  Oovrrnor  of  the  Ba^tito,  which  impKcated  him  in  treachery 
to  th«  public  cmtfc— Sep  Miokkt,  t  i.  p.  89.] 

I  (For  an  account  of  I/Owl  (ieotge  Gordon's  riots  in  17S0.  see 
Annual  Reif^kunr,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  SH ;  and  Wbaxall's  Oim  TisKe, 

vol.  I  p.  319] 

B  ("  If  the  card(>R  Fninrai«(^.  in  iTRd,  had  behavad  like  our  irfu- 
lar  troops  in  iTfin.  the  PriTich  Uovolution  raifht  huire-  be«n  svp> 
preRscd  in  it<*  t>irth ;  but,  the  diiFcrcoce  of  chvacter  between  the 
two  sovortiRn.s  of  Grrat  Britain  and  of  Prance,  constituted  ono 
ereot  cause  ofLho  diflurcnt  fate  that  attended  tlie  two  monarchies. 
Georse  Uio  Third,  when  attacked,  prepared  to  defend  his  thrr>ne. 
his  family,  his  country,  and  the  oonstitntion  intnisted  to  bis  caro : 
ihcF  were  ki  fkct  saved  br  his  decision.  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
tamely  abandoned  all  to  a  ibroeioos  JaooHn  popnlace-  who  sent 
him  to  the  scaflbld.  No  man  of  coara|e  or  «f  Tirinoiplc  could 
have  quitted  the  former  (irince.  It  was  miiwtsMe  to  savte,  or  lo 
rescue,  ibo  latter  ill-fated,  yieldinir,  and  passive  monarch  "-~ 
WRATALt.  Tol.i.  p.S84.] 
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lection  of  the  laws  \vas  the  point  in  question.  With 
such  a  BopportT-or  without  it— for  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
prince,  in  a  crisis  of  such  emergency,  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, and  save  the  conntrir,  by  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
prerogative,  whether  with  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,— the  King, 
at  the  head  of  his  gardta  du  corps^  of  the  regiments 
which  might  have  oeen  found  faithful,  of  the  nobles 
and  sentry,  whoseprinciples  of  chivalry  devoted  them 
to  toe  service  of  their  sovereign,  ought  to  have 
marched  mto  Paris,  and  put  down  the  insurrection 
by  the  armed  hand  of  authority,  or  fallen  in  the  at- 
tempt, like  the  representative  of  Henry  IV.  His 
duty  called  upon  him.  and  the  authority  with  which 
lie  was  invested  enabled  him,  to  act  this  part;  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  dismayed  the  factious, 
encouraged  the  thnid,  decided  the  wavering,  and,  by 
obtaining  a  conquest  over  lawless  and  brute  violence, 
would  have  paved  the  way  jfor  a  moderate  and  secure 
reformation  m  the  state. 

But  having  obtained  this  victoryj^in  the  namo  of 
the  law  of  the  realm,  the  King  could  only  be  vindi- 
cated in  having  resorted  to  arms  by  using  his  con- 
Quest  with  such  moderation,  as  to  show  that  he  threw 
nis  sword  into  the  one  scale^  solely  in  order  to  balance 
the  clubs  and  poniards  of  popular  insurrection  with 
which  the  other  was  loaded.  He  must  then  have 
evinced  that  he  did  not  mean  to  obstruct  the  quiet 
course  of  moderation  and  constitutional  reform,  in 
Btemming  that  of  headlong  and  violent  innovation. 
Many  disputes,  would  have  remained  to  be  settled 
between  him  and  his  subjects;  but  the  process  of 
improving  the  constitution,  though  less  rapid,  would 
have  been  moire  safe  and  certain,  and  the  kmgdom 
of  Prance  might  have  attained  a  degree  of  freedom 
equal  to  that  which  she  now  possesses,  without 
passing  through  a  brief  but  dreadful  anarchy  to  long 
years  of  military  despotism,  without  the  loss  of  mines 
of  treasmre,  ana  without  the  expenditure  of  oceans  of 
blood.  To  those  who  object  tne  peril  of  this  course, 
and  the  risk  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents,  we  can  only  answer,  in  the 
words  of  the  elder  Horatius*  QtHil  mmtrut*  Prince 
or  i)easant  have  aUke  lived  long  enough,  when  the 
choice  comes  to  be  betwixt  loss  of  life  and  an  im- 
portant duty  undischarged.  Death,  at  the  head  of 
nis  troops,  would  have  saved  Louis  more  cruel 
humiliation,  his  subjects  a  deeper  crime. 

We  do  not  affect  to  deny,  that  in  this  course  there 
was  considerable  risk  of  another  kind,  and  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  King,  susceptible  as  he  was  to 
the  influence  of  those  around  him,  might  have  lain  un- 
der strong  temptation  to  have  resumed  the  despotic 
authority,  of  which  he  had  in  a  great  measure  divested 
himself^  and  have  thus  abused:  a  victory  gained  over 
insurrection  into  a  weapon  of  tyranny.  But  the  siirit 
of  liberty  was  so  strong  in  France,  the  principles  of 
leniency  and  moderation  so  natural  to  the  King,  his 
own  late  hazar^ls  so  ^at,  and  the  future,  considering 
the  general  disposition  of  his  subjects,  so  doubtful, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  victory  by  the  sove- 
reign at  that  moment  would  have  been  followed  by 
temperate  measures.  How  the  people  used  theirs  is 
but  too  well  known.  At  any  rate,  we  have  stronfsly 
■tated  our  opinion,  that  Louis  would  at  this  crisis 
have  been  justified  in  employing  force  to  compel 
order,  but  that  the  crime  woula  have  been  deep 
and  inexpiable  had  he  abused  a  victory  to  restore 
despotism. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  preceding  state- 
ment takes  too  much  for  granted,  and  that  the  vio- 
lence employed  on  the  14th  July  was  probably  only 
an  anticipauon  of  the  forcible  measures  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  King  against  the  As- 
sembly. The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  successful 
-party  may  always  cast  on  the  loser  the  blame  of 
commencmg  the  brawl,  as  the  wolf  punished  the 
lamb  for  troubhng  the  course  of  the  water,  though 
he  drank  lowest  down  the  stream.  But  when  we 
find  one  party  completely  prepared  and  ready  for 
action,  forming  plans  boldly,  and  executing  them 

*  ["  Que  TtMilez-voos  quMl  flt  contre  trois?    Qu'il  mourut, 
Ou  qu'un  beau  dt^sJeapoir  alon  le  aMotirut.''^ 

CoamnLUfr-Le*  Horaca,  Act.  iii.  8c.  6.] 
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skilfully,  and  observe  the  other  uncertain  and  vn 
provided,  betra>ing  all  the  imbecility  of  surprise  and 
indecision,  we  must  necessarily  believe  the  attack 
was  premeditated  on  the  one  side,  and  unexpected 
on  tbue  other. 

The  abandonment  of  thirty  tliousand  stand  of  arm*  . 
at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  were  surrendered 
without  the  slightest  resistance,  though  three  Swiss 
re^mejats  lay  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elys^esi 
the  totally  unprovided  state  of  the  Bastile,  gamsoned 
by  about  one  hundred  Swiss  and  Invalids  and  with-  , 
out  provisions  even  for  that  small  number ;  the 
absolute  inaction  of  the  Barou  de  Besenval,  who — 
without  entanglins  his  troops  in  the  narrow  streets; 
which  was  pleaded  as  his  excuse — might,  by  march- 
ing along  tne  Boulevards,  a  passage  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  manoDUvres  of  regular  troops,  have  re- 
lieved the  seige  of  that  fortress  ;t  and,  nnally,  that 
general's  bloodless  retreat  from  Paris, — ^ow  that 
'\  tne  King  had,  under  all  these  circumstances,  not 
only  adopted  no  measures  of  a  hostile  character,  but 
must,  on  the  contrary,  have  issued  sucl^  orders  as 
prevented  his  officers  from  repeUiog  force  by  force. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  beUeve,  that  the  scheme 
of  assembling  the  troops  round  Paris  was  one  ol 
those  half  measures,  to  which,  with  great  political 
weakness^  Louis  resorted  more  than  once — an  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  by  the  demonstration  of  fore& 
wliich  he  was  previously  resolved  not  to  use.  Haa 
his  purposes  of  aggression  been  serious,  five  thousaod 
troops  of  loyal  principles—and  such  might  surelf 
have  been  selected— would,  acting  suddenly  and  en- 
ergetically, have  better  assured  nim  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  than  six  times  that  number  broi^ht  to  waste 
themselves  in  debauch  around  its  walls,  and  to  be 
withdrawn  without  the  discharge  of  a  musket. 
Indeed,  the  courage  of  Louis  was  of  a  passive,  not 
an  active  nature,  conspicuous  in  enduring  adversity; 
but^  not  of  that  energetic  and  decisive  character 
which  turns  dubious  af&irs  into  prosperity,  and 
achieves  by  its  own  exertioiis  the  success  which 
Fortune  denies. 

The  insurrection  of  Paris  being  acquiesced  in  by  the 
sovereign,  was  recognised  by  the  nation  as  a  legiti- 
mate conquest,  instead  of  a  state  crime;  and  tha 
tameness  of  the  King  in  enduring  its  violence,  was 
assumed  as  a  proof  that  tlie  citizens  had,  but  antici- 
pated his  intended  forcible  measures  against  the  As^ 
semblv,  and  prevented  the  military  occupation  of  the 
'city.  In  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  itseifl  the  in- 
surrection was  vindicated ;  the  fears  and  suspicions 
alleged  as  its  motived  were  justified  as  well  founded; 
the  passions  oi  the  citizens  were  sympathized  with, 
ySnd  their  worst  excesses  palliated  and  excused.' 
When  the  horrors  accompanviug  the  murder  of  Ber-' 
thier  and  Foulon  were  dilated  upon  by  Lally  Tolen- 
dnl  in  the  Assembly,  he  was  heard  and  answered  as 
if  he  had  made  mountains  of  ipole-hills.  Mirabeau 
said,  that  "  it  was  a  time  to  think,  and  not  to  feet*' 
Barnave  asked,  with  a  sneei^  "If  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  was  so  pirel"  Robespierre,  rising 
into  animation  with  acts  of  cruelty  fitted  to  call  forth 
the  interest  of  such  a  mind,  observed,  that  **  the  peo* 
pie,  oppressed  for  ages,  had  a  right  to  the  revenge 
of  a  day." 

But  how  long  did  tiiat  day  last,  or  what  was  the 
fate  of  those  who  Justified  its  enormities  1  From  that 
hour  the  mob  of  Paris,  or  rather  tlie  suborned  a^ta* 
tors,  by  whom  the  actions  of  that  bUnd  multitude  , 
were  mctated,  became  masters  of  the  destiny  of 
Prance.  An  insiurection  was  organized  whenerer 
there  was  anyi>urpose  to  be  carried,  and  the  Assem- 
bly might  be  said  to  work  tmder  the  impulse  of  the 

t"We  have  heard  from  a  aoectator  who  could  be  trusted,  that 
during  the  eourae  of  the  attack  on  the  Bastile.  a  cry  arose  anoooff 
the  crowd  that  the  regiment  of  Royalee  AUemaodes  were  eoorinc 
upon  them.  There  waa  at  that  moment  mich  a  ditpoaitjoa  to  flr* 
as  plainly  showed  what  would  have  been  the  efleci  had  a  body  of 
troops  appeared  hi  reality.  The  Boran  dc  Beaonval  lad  eom> 
manded  a  body  of  the  guards,  when,  some  weeks  previously,  they 
subdued  a»  insuneotion  in  the  Fauxbounc  St.  Anioioe.  On  that 
occasinu  many  of  the  mob  were  killed ;  and  he  uhsenrea  m  fail 
Memoirs,  that,  while  the  citizens  uf  Pans  termed  him  thdr  nm* 
wrer,  lie  was  very  coldly  received  at  court.  He  nugbt  be.  theitt  ■ 
van,  unwilling  to  commit  himselft  by  aetinf  daeideifly  on  the  l^lh 
July. 
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yopalar  current,  as  mechanically  as  the  wheel  of  a 
water  engine  is  driven  by  a  cascade. 

The  yidory  of  the  Bastile  was  extended  in  its  con- 
sciences  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  LegislatiTe  body. 
Jn  the  former,  those  minieters  who  had  counselled 
the  King  to  stand  on  the  defensire  against  the  As- 
•  flembly.  or  rather  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude, 
suddenly  lost  courage  when  thev  heard  the  fate  of 
Foulon  and  Berthier,  The  Baron  ae  Breteueil,  the  un- 
pmmlar  successor  of  Necker,  was  deprived  of  his 
Mice,  and  driven  into  exile ;  and,  to  complete  the 
trimnph  ot  the  people,  Necker  himself  was  recalled 
Iby  their  unanimous  voice. 

The  King  came,  or  was  conducted,  to  the  Hotel  de 
'¥ille  of  Paris,  in  what,  compared  to  the  triumph  of 
the  minister,  was  a  sort  of  ovation,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared rather  as  a  captive  than  otnerwise.  He  en- 
%Bred  into  tho  edifice  under  a  vault  of  steel,  formed 
hy  the  crossed  sabres  and  pikes  of  those  who  had 
Men  lat^y  engaged  in  combating  his  soldiers,  and 
murdering  his  suBjects.  He  adopted  the  cockade  of 
<he  insurrection;  and  in  doing  so,  ratified  and  ap- 
proved of  fh9  acts  done  expressly  against  his  com- 
■icnd,  acquiesced  in  the  victory  obtained  over  his 
•wn  authority,  and  completed  that  conquest  by  lay- 
Mgdown  his armis. 

The  conquest  of  the  Bastile  was  the  first,  almost 
the  only,  appeal  to  arms  during  tlie  earlier  part  of  tlie 
lUnrolution:  and  the  popular  success,  afterwards 
Mactioned  oy  the  monarch,  showed  tnat  nothing 
^•maiijed.  save  the  name  of  the  ancient  government. 
TheKmg^  younger  brother,  the  Comte  d^^Artois,  now 
nigning  King  of  France,*  had  been  distinguished  as 
the  leader  and  rallying  point  of  the  Royalists.  He 
|Bft  the  klnndom  with  nis  children,  and  took  rcfiige 
m  Turin.  Other  distinguished  princes,  and  many  of 
tiie  infisrior  nobility,  adopted  the  same  course ;  and 
their  departure  seemed  to  announce  to  the  public 
IJhat  the  royal  cause  was  indeed  desperate,  since  it 
Wfts  deserted  by  those  most  interested  in  its  defence. 
This  was  the  first  act  of  general  emigration,  and  al- 
ibou^,  in  the  circumstances,  it  may/be  excused,  yet 
k  must  still  be  termed  a  ^at  political  error.  For 
Ibough,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
^se  prinoes  and  theit*  followers  had  been  educated 
in  ihe  beUef  that  the  government  of  France  rested  in 
ibe  King's  person,  and  was  identified  with  him ;  and 
'Aiat  when  the  King^  was  displaced  from  his  perma- 
Veat  situation  of  p<ywer^  the  whole  social  system  of 
jPranoe  was  totally  nuned,  and  nothing  remained 
which  could  legally  govern  or  be  governed ;  yet,  on 
tke  other  hand^it  must  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
stant the  emigrants  crossed  the  frontier,  they  at  once 
Ipst  all  the  natural  advantages  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  separated  themselves  from  the  country 
iHiich  it  was  their  duty  to  defend. 

To  draw  to  a  head^  and  raise  an  insurrection  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  counter-revolution,  would 
hvre  been  the  ready  and  natural  rofource.  But  the 
influence  of  the  privileged  clasjies  was  so  totally  de- 
stroyed, that  the  scheme  sepins  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  hopelesft,  even  if  the  King's  constnt  conid 
have  been  obtained.  To  remain  in  France,  whother 
in  Paris  or  the  departments,  mupt  have  rxpo.ocd  thf  m, 
m'their  avowed  charaoter  of  aristocrat H,  to  absolute 
•ssassi nation.  It  has  been  therefore  lu^ed,  tliat 
fmigration  was  their  only  resonrcc. 
►  'But  thers  remained  for  these  pnnccs,  nobler  and 
cavabers,  a  more  noble  task,  could  they  b\it  have 
nited  themselves  cordially  to  that  portion  of  the 
Assembly,  originally  a  strong  one,  which  profe^^cd, 
without  destroving  the  existine  state  of  nionarrhy  in 
France^  to  wish  to  infuse  into  it  the  spirit  of  rational 
fibsrty,  and  to  place  Louis  in  ^uch  a  situation  as 
shoula  have  insured  him  the  safe  and  honourable 
stslion  of  a  limited  monarch,  though  it  dcprivul  him 
of  the  powers  of  a  despot.  It  is  in  politic,  liowever, 
as  in  religion — the  slifmter  in  itself  the  diflerence  be- 
tween two  parties,  the  more  tenacious  is  eacli  of  the 
vropositions  in  which  they  disagree.  The  pure 
Koyalists  were  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  ooalesr<^ 
wtth  those  who  blended  an  attachment  to  monarchy 
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wiih  a  bve  of  liberty,  that  iber  scarce  acMonftad 
them  fit  to  share  the  dangers  and  distreesee  to  wlaoh 
all  were  alike  reduced. 

This  first  emigration  proceeded  not  a  httle  perhaps 
on  the  feeling  of  self-con  sequence  among  inoae  oy 
whom  it  was  adopted.  The  high-bom  noUes,  oc 
which  it  was  chiefly  composed,  nad  beeaiongtke 
WOBLD,  as  it  is  terura,  to  Paris  and  to  each  other, 
and  it  was  a  natural  conclusion,  that  their  withdraw 
ing  themselves  from  tlie  sphere  which  they  adorned, 
must  have  been  felt  as  an  irremediable  deprivatian. 
Thcv  were  not  aware  how  easily,  in  the  hoor  m 
need,  perfumed  lamps  are,  to  all  purposes  of  utility, 
replaced  by  ordinary  candles,  and  that,  earryina 
away  with  them  much  of  dignity,  gallantry^  and 
grace,  they  left  behind  an  ample  stock  of  wMdom 
and  valour,  and  all  the  other  essential  qpahties  by 
which  nations  are  governed  and  del'ended. 

The  situation  and  negotiations  of  the  emigrants  in 
the  courts  to  wluch  they  fled  were  also  prejudicial  to 
their  own  reputation,  and  conset^uently  to  the  ro^'al 
cause,  to  which  they  had  sacrihoed  their  country. 
Reduced  "to  show  their  misery  in  foreign  landa^' 
they  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  foreign  aai 
to  return  to  their  own,  and  laid  therasolves  under  the 
heavy  accusation  of  instigating  a  dvil  war,  while 
Louis  was  vet  the  resigned,  if  not  the  contented, 
sovereign  of  the  newly  modified  empire.  To  this 
fiubiect  we  must  afterwards  return. 

The  conviction  that  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
France  had  fallen  forever  gave  encouragement  to  tin 
numerous  parties  which  united  in  desiring  a  new  con- 
stitution, aithou;zh  they  diflered  on  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  to))e  founded.  But  all'  agreed  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear  away  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  state  of  things.  They  re- 
solved upon  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  rights,  and 
managtu  the  matter  with  so  much  address,  that  it 
was  made  to  appear  on  the  part  of  those. who  held 
them  a  voluntary  surrender.  The  debate  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  [August  4]  was  turned  by  thepopa- 
l^  leaders  upon  the  odious  character  ot  the  teudel 
rights  and  pnvilegcs,  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  the 
general  depression  and  discontent  in  which  the  kiag- 
dom  was  involved.  The  Nobles  understood  the  hint 
which  was  thus  given  them,  and  answered  it  with 
the  ready  courage  and  generosity  which  has  been  at 
all  times  the  attribute  of  their  order,  though  some- 
times these  noble  qualities  have  been  indiscreetly  ex- 
.ercised.  "Is  it  from  us  personally  that  the  nation 
expects  sacrifices?"  said  the  Marquis  de  Fpucault ; 
"  be  assured  that  you  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  our 
generosity.  We  are  desirous  to  defend  to  the  last  the 
rights  of  the  m<5narchy,  but  we  can  be  lavish  of  our 
peculiar  and  personal  interests." 

The  same  general  sc^ntiment  pervaded  at  once  the 
Clergy  and  Nobles,  who,  siifficieinly  sensible  that 
what  they  resitfned  could  not  operate  essentially  to 
the  quiet  of  the  stale,  were  yet  top  proud  to  have 
even  the  appt^ararice  of  plachig  their  own  selfish  in- 
tcicsiB  in  competition  with  tlie  i  ubhc  welfare.  The 
whole  privileged  classies  seemed  at  once  seized  with 
a  spirit  of  the  niOft  lavish  generosity,  and  hastened 
to  despoil  themwlves  of  all  their  peculiar  immunities 
and  feudal  riirhig.  Clerg>'  and  laymen  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  natiu*  and  extent  of  their  sacri- 
fices. Privilege*,  whether  prejudicial  or  harmless, 
rational  or  ridicuJous,  were  renounced  in  the  mass. 
A  sort  of  delirium  pervaded  the  Assembly;  each 
member  strove  to  distinguish   the  sacrifice  of  his 

Kf^r.»4oiial  ijaiins  by  something  more  remarkable  than 
ad  yet  alteiuied  any  of  the  previous  renunciaticms. 
They  who  had  no  rights  of  tneir  own  to  resign,  had 
the  iasie^r  and  more  pleasant  ta^  of  surrendering 
tho«M  of  their  constituents:  the  privileges  of  oorpo- 
[  ra til  Ills,  the  monopohes  of  crafts,  the  rights  of  cities 
I  wirr  Ii«  aped  on  die  national  altar:  and  the  members 
I  of  lij'j  National  Assembly  seemed  to  look  about  in 
I  fH^i.-K  y.  to  consifier  of  what  eUe  they  could  despoil 
i  ill;  iiisrivcs  and  otbera.  as  if.  like  the  silly  old  eari  in 
ilie  civil  di:?HenHions  of  En^and,  there  had  been  an 
a<fual  pleasure  in  the  act  of  rcnoimcing.*    The  feu-' 

*  "  In  th*^e  noffiirf  cUe  wo  ran  rcnoiuHse?"  Mid  the  oid  E«1 
of  Pcrobroko  atiU  Mont|;onierv,  in  the  tjni«  of  uw  Commotiwealtk. 
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dftl  jiglLU  mm  in  maayi^cUncefl  odioiu^  in  otheii 
o^presi^e,  and  in  oth^s  noicalouB ;  but  it  vtaa  ona- 
HouB  to  see  the  institutions  of  ages  overthrown  at 
random,  by  a  set  oT  men  talking  and  raving  all  at 
once,  so  as  to  verify  the  observation  of  the  English- 
man, Williams,  one  of  their  own  members,  The 
^1b!  they  would  be  tliouffht  to  dehberate,  when 
they  cannot  even  listen."  The  singular  occasion  on 
which  enthusiasm,  £alse  shame,  and  mutual  emula- 
tion, thus  induced  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  to  despoil 
themselves  of  all  their  seigneurial  rights,  was  called 
by  some  the  day  of  the  sacrjiees ;  Dy  others,  more 
truly,  the  day  of  Uu  dupes. 

Dtihng  the  currency  of  this  legislative  frenzy,  as  it 
might  be  termed  the  popular  party,  >rith  counte- 
nances aJB*ecting  humility  and  shame  at  having  no- 
thing themselves  to  surrender,  sat  praising  each  new 
sacnfice,  as  the  wily  companions  of  a  tiiouglitless 
and  generous  young  man  ai^laud  the  lavish  expense 
by  which  they  themselves  profit,  while  their  seeming 
admiration  is  an  incentive  to  new  acts  of  ej^trava- 
li^ance. 

At  Length,  when  the  sacrifice  seemed  complete, 
they  began  to  pause  and  look  around  them,  oome 
one  thought  of  the  separate  distinctions  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  as  Normandy,  Languedoc,  and  so 
forth.  Most  of  these  provinces  possessed  rights  and 
ponvileges  acquired  by  victory  or  treaty,  which  even 
Kicheheu  had  not  dared  to  violate.  As  soon  as  men- 
tioned, they  were  at  once  thrown  into  the  revolu- 
tionary smolting-pot,  to  be  remodelled  after  the  uni- 
versal equality  which  was  the  fashion  o[  the  day.  It 
was  not  urged,  and  would  not  have  been  listened  to. 
that  these  rights  h.id  been  bought  with  blood,  ana 
sanctioned  by  public  faith;  that  the  legislature, 
though  it  had  a  right  to  extend  them  to  others,  ooukl 
not  take  them  from  the  possessors  without  compen- 
.fiation :  and  it  escaped  the  Assembly  no  less,  now 
many  honest  and  generous  sentiments  are  connected 
with  such  provincial  distinctions,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  a  second  and  inner  fence  around  the  love  of  a 
common  country^  or  how  much  harmless  eojovment 
the  poor  man  derives  from  the  consoiousness  that  he 
■shares  the  privileges  of  some  pecuhar  district. .  Such 
considerationf  might  have  induced  the  legislature  to 
pause  at  least,  aft^  they  had  removed  such  marks  of 
distinction  as  tended  to  engender  jealousy  betwixt 
inhabitants  of  the  same  kin^om.  But  her  revolu- 
tionary level  was  to  be  passed  over  aU  that  tended 
to  distinguish  one  district,  or  one  individual,  from 
another. 

There  was  one  order  in  the  kingdom  which,  al- 
though it  had  joined  largely  and  readily  in  tlie  sacri- 
fices of  Uu  day  of  dupes^  Was  still  considered  as 
indebted  to  the  state,  andwas  doomed  to  undergo  an 
act  of  total  spoliation.  The  cleiHgy  had  agreed,  and 
the  Assembly  had  decreed,  on  4th  August,  that  the 
titles  should  be  declared  redeemable,  at  a  moderate 
price,  by  the  proprietors  subject  to  jpay  them.  This 
r^ffiiiation  ratified,  at  least,  the  IcgaUty  of  the  Clergy^s 
tUe.  Nevertheless,  in  violation  of  the  pubhc  faith 
thus  pletjged,  tha  Ansembly,  three  days  afterwards, 
pretended  that  the ,fnirrender  of  tithes  liad  been  abso- 
luta,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  that  supposed  revenue,  the 
nation  was  only  bound  to  proviae  decentlv  for  the 
a^niiniatration  of  diyhie  wprahip.  Even  the  Abbe 
Si^yes  on  this  occasion  deserted  the  revolutionary 
party^  .and  made  an  admirable  speech  against  ths 
iniqnilous  raoasure.*  "You  would  be  free,"  ho  ex- 
claimed, with  vehemence,  "and  you  know  not  how 
to  he  just  r'  A  curate  in  the  Assembly,  recalling  to 
mind  the  solemn  invocation  by  which  the  Tiers  Etat 
ba4  called  upon  tbi)  Clerg\'  to  unite  with  them,  asked, 
with  similar  energy,  "  Was  it  to  rob  us,  that  yoa 

after  he  hod  joiiwtl  in  rrnoitnchie  Chiirc-h  nnd  fCin?>  ^rown  and 
'  '  t.  "  Can  DO  ooA  think  of  any  tUnr  «lae  T  I  lov«-aBKOON0iNQ.  ** 
Jumtf  nnunoiatifMMi  of  the  FreoeK  nobJes  txid  churchmen  w«re 
1^  about  in  tbo  maoncr  pmctUod  of  yora  la  poovivi^  partiefl, 
«  ho  who  ^re  a  trwwt  bumod  hi^  wig.  had  a  loose  tooth 
diawn,  or  mailB  mom  oOMir  taerifid«,  iwIWmi.  aceordfra^  to  the  lawn 
of  .oonfpolalMfi,  waa  an  eiampto  neocMaiy  to  h*>  tautatBd  by  all 
thp  rest  of  the  company,  with  wbataw  pMtnidice  to  thsii  ward* 
roobii  orthpfr  ppreons. 

*■  V  Noat  diy  Hi^ytagikte  vtnt  to  his  i»plecn  tolWIrahoati,  who  , 
4umvn4.  IMy  dBar  aMift.  fm  hava  tmloaied  the  bull;  do  )tM> 
«xpmSeMaottPaM^u»«^hurhanurVl>u]i<MiVip.  117.1       j 
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invked  us  to  jiAii  with  jdn  ill  tba  name  of  tiba  God  «f 
Peace  T'  Mirabeaii,  on  the  other  hand,  fbi^^t  ^e 
vehemence  with  which  he  had  pleaded  the  right  of 
property  inherent  in  religious  bodies,  and  lent  his 
sopitistry  to  defend  what  his  own  reasoning  had 
proved  in  a  similar  case  to  be  indefensible.  The 
complaints  of  the  Clergy  were  Ustencd  lo  in  con- 
temptuous silence,  or  replied  to  with  bitter  irony,  by 
those  who  were  conscious  how  httle  sympathy  that 
body  were  likely  to  me«t  from  the  nation  m  gener^ 
and  who  *hereforo  awoke  "  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong.'* 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  condition  of  the  kmg- 
dom  of  France  at  large,  whileher  ancient  institutions 
were  cnunbling  to  pieces 'of  themselves,  or  were 
forcibly  pulled  down  by  state  innovators..  That  fine 
country  was  ravaged  by  a  civil  war  of  aggravated 
horrors,  waged  betwixt  the  rich  and  the  poor,  atid 
marked  by  every  species  of  brutal  violence.  The 
peasants,  their  minds  filled  with  a  thousand  wikl 
suppositions)  and  incensed  by  the  general  scarcity  of 
provisions,  were  every  where  in  arms,  and  every 
where  attacked  the  chateaux  of  theur  beigiuure, 
whom  they  were  incited  to  look  upon  as  enemies  di 
the  Revolution,  and  particularly  of  the  commons.  Ih 
most  instances  they  were  successful,  and  burnt  tba 
dweUings  of  the  nobiUty,  practising  all  the  drcimi- 
stanccs  of  rage  and  cruelty  by  which  the  minda  of 
barbarians  are  influenced.  Men  were  murdered  ^ 
presence  of  their  wives ;  wives  and  daughters  violated 
before  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  and  parents;  some 
were  put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures,  others  fay 
sudden  and  general  massacre.  Against  some  en 
these  unhappy  gentlemen,  doubtless,  the  peasaats 
might  have  wrongs  to  remember  and  to  avenge; 
many  of  them,  however,  had  borne  their  faculties  so 
meekly  that  they  did  not  even  suspect  the  ill  intent 
tions  of  these  peasants,  until  their  castles  and  coun- 
try-scats kindled  with  the  general  confiagration,  and 
made  part  of  the  devoonng  element  which  raged 
through  the.  whole  kingdom. 

What  were  the  National  Assembly  doing  at  thur 
dreadful  crisis  7  They  were  discussing  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  instead  of  exacting 
from  the  subject  the  respect  due  to  his  social  duties. 

Yet  a  large  party  in  the  Convention,  and  who  had 
hitherto  lea  the  way  in  the  paths  of  the  Revolution, 
now  conceived  that  the  goal  was  attained,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  use  the  curb  and  forbear  the  spur. 
3ucli  was  the  opinion  of  Lafayette  and  his  followers^ 
who  considered  the  victory  over  the  Royaliets  as 
complete,  and  were  desirous  to  declare  the  Revohi^ 
tion  ended,  and  erect  a  substantial,  form  of  govemv 
ment  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy,  which  lay  prostrsco 
at  their  feet. 

They  had  influence  enough  in  the  Assembly  to 

Erocure  a  set  of  re.solntions,  declarrng  the  monarcfaf' 
ereditary  in  the  person  of  the  King  and  present 
fiimily,  on  which  basis  they  proceeded  to  erect  wbst 
might  be  termed  a  Royal  Democracy,  or,  in  plainer 
terms,  a  Republic,  governed,  in  truth,  by  a  populiir 
assembly,  but  encumbered  whh  the  expense  of  s 
king,  to  whom  they  desired  to  leave  no  real  powers 
or  free  will  to  exercise  it,  although  his  name  wa%tO 
remain  in  the  front  of  edicts,  and  although  he  wst 
still  to  be  considered  entitled  to  command  their  aF« 
miss,  as  the  cxecuti\*e  authority  of  the  state. 

.4  stmgKle  was  made  to  extend  the  royal  authority 
to  an  absohite  negative  upon  the  decreesof  the  repfo- 
sentative  body;  and  though  It  was  linnted  by  tho 
jealousy  of  the  popular  party  to  a  suspensive  veto 
only,  yet  even  this  degree  of  inflnence  was  supposed 
too  nangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch  who  had 
but  lately  been  absolute.  There  is  indeed  an  cvideiit 
dilemma  in  the  formation  of  a  democracy,  with  • 
king  for  its  ostensible  head.  Either  the  moni^c 
will  remain  contented  with  his  daily  parade  and  daib 
food,  and  thus  play  the  part  of  a  mere  pagesnti,  ii 
which  case  he  is  a  ourdensome  expense  to  the  atwttg 
which  a  popidar  government,  in  prudent  ecenonnv 
as  well  as  from  the  severity  of  principle  assomed  M 
republicnns,  are  particBlariy  bound  to  avoid ;  or  enk 
he  will  naturally  endeavom'  to  improve  the  shadow 
and  outwardforraof  T>owerintosometfainglike«B9¥fr 
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and  subBttnoe,  tnd  th«  dnnocracy  will  be  vnez- 
pectedly  aasailed  with  the  Bpear  which  they  desired 
should  He  uaed  only  as  their  standard  pole. 

To  these  reasonings  many  of  the  deputies  would 
perlups  have  answered,  had  they  spoken  their  real 
aentimentfl,  that  it  was  yet  too  early  to  propose  to 
the  French  a  pure  republrc,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  render  the  power  of  the  King  insignificant  before 
abolishing  a  title  to  which  thepnbhc  |ar  had  been  bo 
longaccustonfed.  In  the  meantime,  they  took  care 
to  divest  the  monarch  of  whatever  protection  he 
might  have  received  from  an  intermediate  senate,  or 
chamber,  placed  betwixt  the  King  and  the  National 
Assembly.  *'  One  Grod,"  exclaimed  Rabaut  St  Eti- 
enne,  "  one  Nation,  one  King,  and  one  Chamber." 
This  advocate  for  unity  at  once  and  uniformity, 
would  scarce  have  been  listened  to  if  ho  had  added, 
'* one  nose,  one  ton^e,  one  arm,  and  one  eye:"  but 
his  first  concatenation  of  unities  formed  a  pnrase; 
and  an  imposing  phrase,  which  sounds  well,  and  can 
easily  be  repeated,  has  immense  force  in  a  revolution. 
The  proposal  for  a  Second,  or  Upper  Chamber, 
whether  hereditary  like  that  of  England;  or  elective 
like  that  of  Amenca,  was  rejected  as  anstocratical. 
Thus  the  King  of  Frapce  was  placed,  in  respect  to 
the  populaca  as  Canute  of  old  to  the  advancing  tide — 
he  was  entitled  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  command 
the,  waves  to  respect  him,  and  take  the  chance  of 
their  obeying  his  commands,  or  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  them.  If  he  was  designed  to  be  an  integral  j)art 
or  the  constitution,  this  should  not  have  been—if  he 
ifras  considered  as  something  that  it  was  more  seemly 
to  abandon  to  his  fate  than  to  destroy  by  violence, 
the  plan  was  not  ill  concerted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Pkn  of  tlie  DeraoenUfl  to  brins  the  Kin^  and  ^saembir  to  Parii.— 
Banquet  of  the  Oarde  du  Coipa.— Riot  at  Paris— A  formidable 
Mob  of  Women  a«eemble  to  march  to  Versailles— TKe  National 
ward  ref\ii«e  to  act  aeabi^t  the  Insurgents,  and  demand  also  lo 

■  be  led  to  Versailles— The  Female  Mob  arrivo— Tlieir  behaviour  to 
the  Assembly— To  Uie  Kinf^Alamiins  Disorders  at  Nucbt— La 
Fayette  arrivee  witlt  the  National  Guard— Mob  force  the  Palace- 
Murder  the  Body  Guards— The  Queen's  safety  cndan*rered— 
S|rotte's  arrival  with  his  Force  restores  Order— Royal  Family 
ilfod  to  go  to  reside  at  Paris.- The  Procession.— This  Step 
agreeable  to  the  Views  of  the  Constilulionalista,  Republicans, 
aod  Anarcliists.- Duke  or  Orleans  sent  to  England. 

Wb  hav^  mentioned  the  vnnous  restrictions  upon 
the  royal  authority,  which  had  been  successively 
mnctioned  by  the  National  Assembly.  But  the  va- 
xious  factions,  all  of  which  tended  to  democracy, 
■were  determined  upon  manoeuvres  for  abating  the 
loyal  authority,  more  actively  powerful  than  tnoae 
vnich  the  Assembly  dared  yet  to  venture  upon.  For 
this  purpose  all  those  who  desired  to  carry  the  Revo- 
Itttipn  to  extremity,  became  desirous  to  bring  the 
Mttings  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  residence 
of  the  King  within  the  precincts  ot  Paris,  and  to  place 
thera  under  the  influence  of  that  popular  fren^ 
which  they  had  so  many  ways  of  exciting,  and  which 
might  exercise  the  authority  of  terror  over  the  body 
of /epresentatives,  fill  their  galleries  with  a  wild  and 
tamtiltuoiis  band  of  partisans,  surround  theu*  gates 
with  an  infuriated  populaca^  and  thus  dictate  the 
issue  of  each  deliberation,  what  fate  was  reserved 
fn  the  King,  after  incidents  will  sufficiently  show. 
To  ^ect  an  object  so  important,  the  Republican 
party  stramed  every  effort,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
ihejpopular  ferment  to  the  highest  pitch. 
■\  Tn&i  first  efforts  were  unsuccessfiil.  A  deputa- 
tion, formidable  from  their  numbers  and  clamorous 
violence,  was  about  to  Sally  from  Paris  to  petition, 
ms  they  called  it,  for  the  removal  of  the  royal  family 
and  National  Assembly  to  Paris,  but  was  dispersed 
by  the  address  of  La  Payette  and  Bailli.  Never- 
ttelesfl  it  seemed  decreed  that  the  Repubhcans  should 
Oazry  tlieir  favourite  measures,  less  through  their 
ewn  proper  strength,  great  as  that  was.  than  by  the 
advantage  aiTorded  by  the  blunders  of  the  Royalists. 
An  imprudence— it  seems  to  deserve  no  harsher 
Bftme— which  occurred  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Kfdl  palace  al  Versailles^  gave  the  demagogues  an 


opportonity,  eoolier  prooably  than  they  expected,  of 
carrying  tneir  point  by  a  repetition  of  the  violences 
which  had  already  occurred.    • 

The  town  of  Versailles  owed  its  splendour  and 
wealth  entirely  to  its  being  the  royal  residence,  yet 
abounded  with  a  population  sing^ularlvill-disjposed 
towards  the  King  and  royal  family.  The  national 
guard  of  the  place,  amounting  to  some  thousands, 
were  animated  by  the  same  feelings.  There  were 
only  about  four  himdred  gardes  ou  corps,  or  life- 
guards, upon  whom  reliance  cotild  be  placed  for  the 
defence  of  the  royal  family^  in  case  of  any  popular 
tumult,  either  in  Verss'lles  itself,  or  directed  thither 
from  Paris.  These  troops  consisted  of  gentlemen  of 
trust  and  confidence,  but  their  numbers  were  few  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  palace,  and  their  very 
quality  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  people  np 
armed  aristocrats. 

About  two- thirds  of  their  number,  to  avoid  sub- 
picion  and  gnin  confidence,  had  been  removed  to 
Kambouillet.  In  these  circumstances,  the  grena- 
diers of  the  French  guards,  so  lately  in  arms  against 
the  royal  authority,  with  an  inconsistency  not  un- 
naturol  to  men  of  their  profession,  took  it  mto  their 
heads  to  become  zealous  for  the  recovery  of  the  posts 
which  they  haO  formerly  occupied  aroui^d  the  King's 
person,  and  threatened  openly  to  march  to  Versailles 
to  take  possession  of  the  routine  of  duty  at  the 
palace,  a  privilege  which  they  considered  as  thejr 
due,  notwithstandinjg  that  they  had  deserted  their 
posts  against  the  King's  command,  and  were  now 
about  to  resume  them  contrary  to  his  consent.  The 
regiment  of  Flanders  was  brought  up  to  Versailles, 
to  prevent  a  movement  fraught  with  so  much  dan- 
ger to  the  royal  family.  The  presence  of  this  corps 
had  been  required  by  the  municipality,  and  the  mea- 
sure had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Assembly,  though 
not  without  some  expressive  indications  of  suspicion. 

The  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived  accordingly^  and 
the  gardes  du  corps,  according  to  a  custom  imiver- 
sal  in  the  French  garrisons,  invited  the  officers  to  an 
entertainment,  at  which  the  officers  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  and  those  of  the  national  guard  of  Ver- 
sailles, were  also  guests.  [Oct,  1.]  This  ill-omened 
feast  was  given  in  the  opera  hall  of  the  palace,  al- 
most within  hearing  of  the  sovereigns;  the  healths 
of  the  royal  family  were  drunk  with  the  enthusiasm 
naturally  inspired  by  the  situation.  The  King  and 
Queen  imprudently  agreed  to  visit  the  scene  of  festi- 
vity, carrying  with  them  the  Dauphin.  Their  pre- 
sence raised  the  spirits  of  the  company,  already  ex- 
cited by  wine  and  music,  to  the  highest  pitch :  royalidt 
tunes  were  played,  the  white  cockade,  distributed  by 
the  ladies  who  attended  the  Queeii,  was  mounted 
with  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  said  that  ot  the  nation  was 
trodden  under  foot* 

If  we  consider  the  cause  of  this  wil(|  scene,  it 
seems  natural  enough  that  the  Queen,  timid  as, a 
woman,  anxious  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  might,  in 
order  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  men  who  were 
summoned  expressly  to  be  the  guard  of  the  royd 
family,  incautiously  have  recourse  to  imitate,  in  a 
slight  de^ee,  and,  towards  one  regiment,  the  arts 
of  concihation.  which  in  a  much  grosser  shape  had 
been  used  by  the  popular  party  to  shake  the  fideHty 
of  the  whole  army.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  King,  or  ministers,  could  have  hoped,  by 
the  transitory  and  drunken  flash  of  enthusiasm  eh- 
cited  from  a  few  himdred  men  during  a  carousal,  to 
commence  the  counter-revolution^  which  they  dared 
not  attempt  when  they  had  at  then*  command  thirty 
thousand  troops,  under  an  experienced  j^neral. 

But  as  no  false  step  among  the  Royalists  remained 
unimproved  by  their  adversaries,  the  military  feast 
of  Versailles  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Paris' 
under  a  li^ht  very  different  from  that  m  which  it 
must  be  viewed  by  posterity.  The  Jacobins  were 
the  first,  to  sound  the  alarm  through  all  their  clubs 
and  societies,  and  the  hundreds  ofhundreds  of  po> 
pular  orators  whom  they  had  at  their  command,  ex- 
cited the  citizens  by  descriptions  of  the  most  dread- 
ful plots,  fraught  with  massacres  and  proscriptions  ^ 
Every  efiort  had  already  be^  used  to  beat  the  popv  ■ 
•  (Micnet  t  i  p.  8» ;  LacretaQe.  t.  TiL  p.  in.] 
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lar  mixid  agiiast  the  Xing  and  Qneen,  wbdm^  in 
allnaion  to  tne  obnoziotts  power  granted  to  them  by 
the  lawj  they  had  of  late  ieamed  to^urae  and  insult, 
under  the  names  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Teto. 
The  King  had  recently  delayed  yielding  his  sanction 
to  the.  declarations  or  the  nights  of  Man,  until  the 
constitution  was  complete.  This  had  be^  severely 
censured  by  the  Assembly,  who  spoke  of  sending  a 
deputation  to  extort  his  consent  to  these  declara- 
tions.  before  presenting  him  with  tho  practical  results 
which  they  mtended  to  bottom  on  them.  A  dread- 
fhl  scarcity,  amounting  nearly  to  a  famine,  rendered 
the  populace  even  more  accessible  than  Visual  to 
desperate  counsels.  The  feasts  amid  which  the 
aristocrats  were  represented  as  devising  thefa*  plots, 
seemed  an  insult  on  the  pubUc  misery.  When  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  were  thus  prejudiced,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  produce  an  insurrection. 

That  of  the  6th  October,  1789,  was  of  a  singular 
descnpuon,  the  insurgents  being  chiefly  of  the  £»aiale 
sex.  T^e  market-women,  **  Dames  de  la  Halle,"  as 
they  are  oalled,  half  unsexed  bv  the  masculine  na- 
ture of  their  employments,  ana  entirely  so  by  the 
ferocity  of  their  manners,  hnd  fibred  early  in  the 
Revolution.  With  ilmse  wcn.>  allied  and  associated 
most  of  the  worihless  and  burbarous  of  their  own 
sex,  such  dis^aceful  specimens  of  humanity  as  serve 
but  to  show  m  what  a  degraded  state  it  may  be  found 
to  exist.  Females  of  tms  description  began  to  as- 
semble early  in  the  morning;  in  large  groups,  with 
the  cries  for  *'  breed,"  which  so  easily  rouse  a  starv- 
ing metropohs.  There  were  observed  amongst  them 
many  men  disguised  as  women,  and  they  compelltd 
all  the  females  they  met  to  go  along  wi  th  them.  They 
marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  broke  boldly  througn 
several  squadrons  of  the  national  guard,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  that  building  for  its  defence,  and 
were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  burning  the  re- 
cords it  contained.  They  next  seized  a  magazine  of 
arms,  with  three  or  four  pieces  of  cannon,  un<l  were 
joined  by  a  miscellaneous  rabble,  armed  with  pikes, 
Bcvthes,  and  similar  instruments,  who  called  them- 
selves the  conquerore  of  the  Bastil&  The  still  in- 
creasing multitude  re-echoed  the  cry  of  "  Bread, 
breadl— to  Versailles!  to  Versailles  !"* 

The  national  guard  were  now  called  out  in  force, 
but  speedily  showed  their  offioere  that  they  too  were 
infected  with  the  humour  of  the  times,  and  as  much 
indisposed  to  subordination  as  the  mob,  to  disperse 
which  ihey  were  summoned.  La  Fayette  put  nim- 
self  at  their  head,  not  to  give  his  OMm,  but  to  receive 
their  ordere.  They  refused  to  act  against  women, 
who,  they  said,  weo  .starvinj^,  and  i  i  their  turn  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  Versailles,  ''to  dethrone''— 
such  was  their  language^*'  the  King,  who  was  a 
drivellen  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
SOB."  La  Fayette  hesitated,  implored,  explained) 
but  he  had  as  yet  to  learn  the  situation  of  a  revolu- 
tionary general.  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  said  one  of  his 
soldiers,  who  seemed  quite  to  understand  the  mili- 
tary relation  of  officer  and  private  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, "  is  it  not  strange  that  La  Fayette  pretends  to 
command  the  people,  when  it  is  his  part  to  receive 
ordera  from  them  r' 

Soon  flfterwaids  an  order  arrived  from  the  Assem- 
bly>of  the  Commune  of  Paris^-  enjoining  the  com- 
mandant's march,  upon  his  own  report  that  it  was 
nopossibl^  to  withstand  the  will  of  the  people.  He 
marched  accordingly  in  good  order,  ana  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force  of  the  national  guard,  about  four  or 
five  honra  after  the  departure  of  the  mob,  who,  while 
he  waited  in  H  state  of  indecision,  were  already  far 
on  their  way  to  Versailles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King,  or  his  ministers, 

had  any  information  of  these  hostile  movements. 

',  Assured! V,  there  could  not  have  been  a  royalist  in 

Paris  williiig  to  hazard  a  horse  or  a  groom  to  carry 

^iuch  intelligence  where  the  knowledge  of  it  must 

have  been  so  important.    The  leading  mciuliers  of 

ttie  Assembly,  at  Veraailless  were  better  informed. 

vThese  gentlemen."  said  Barbantannc,  looking  at 

»c  part  of  the  hall  wliere  the  Nobles  and  Clergy 

fuaily  sat,  "wish  more  light— they  idiall  have  lan- 

1    _  •  {Pmdhtmrae,  t  j.  p.  S»;  Tbien,  tip.  18B.] 
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temart  they  may  rely  upon  it."  Mrabeau  went  be^i 
hind  the  chair  of  Mounier,  the  president  "  Paris  is 
marching  upon  u&"  he  said.— ''I  know  not  what 
you  mean,"  said  Miounier.— ^'  Believe  me  or  not,  all 
Paris  is  marching  upon  us--di8solve  the  sitting.— > 
"I  never  hurnr  tne  deliberation8,'i»  said  Modnier. — 
"  Then  feisn  illness,"  saidJVIirabeau,— "  go  to  the  pa- 
lace, tell  tnem  what  1  say,  and  eive  me  for  autmnty. 
But  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose— Paris  marehes 
upon  us."  -'*  So  much  the  better,"  answered  Mon*  ' 
nier.  ''  we  shall  be  a  republic  the  BOoner.''t 

shortly  after  this  smgular  dialogue,  occasioned 
probably  by  a  sudden  movement  in  which  Mirabeau 
showed  the  aristocratic  feelings  trom  which  he  never 
could  shake  himself  free,  the  female  battalion,  to- 
gether with  their  masculine  aUies,  continued  their 
march  uninterruptedly,  and  entered  Versailles  in  the 
afternoon,  smging  patriotic  airs,  intermingled  with 
bla^hemousoDscenitiefi.  and  the  most  furious  threats 
affamst  the  Queen.  Their  firet  visit  was  to  the 
National  Assembly,  where  the  beating  of  the  drums, 
shouts,  shrieks,  ana  a  hundred  confused  sounds,  in- 
terrupted the  dehberetions.  A  man  called  Mailhard, 
brandishing  a  sword  in  hiahnnd,  nnd  supported  by  a 
woninn  holding  n  lonsr  ixfle,  ui  w  i.ieii  was  attached  ' 
a  taiobour  de  basque,  eoinmeuded  a  hurangue  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  people.  He  annoiyced  that 
they  wanted  bread;  that  they  were  convmced  the 
nunistera  were  traitora ;  that  the  arm  of  the  people 
was  uplifted,  and  about  to  strike; — with  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  in  the  exaggerated  eloquence  of  the 
periodf  The  same  sentiments  were  echoed  by  his 
followers,  mingled  with  the  bitterest  threats,  against 
the  Queen  in  partieidar,  that  fury  could  contrive,  ex- 
pressed in  1  engage  of  the  most  energetic  brutahty. 

The  Amazons  then  crowded  into  the  Assembly,  ' 
mixed  themselyds  with  the  members,  occupied  the 
seat  of  the  president,  of  the  secretaries,  produced 
or  procured  victuals  and  wine,  drank,  sung,  swore, 
scolded,  ^Teamed, — abused  some  of  the  members, 
and  loaded  otiiere  with  their  loathsome  caressea.li 

A  deputation  of  these  mad  women  was  at  length 
sent  to  St  Priest,  the  minister,  a  determined  Royal- 
ist, who  received  them  sternly,  and  replied,  to  their 
demand  of  bread,  "  When  you  had  but  one  king,  you 
never  wanted  bread — ^you  have  now  twelve  hundred 
— ^o  ask  it  of  them."  They  were  introduced  to  the 
King,  however,  and  were  so  much  struck  with  the 
kind  interest  which  he  took  in  the  state  of  Paris, 
that  their  hearts  relented  in  his  favour,  •and  the 
deputies  returned  to  their  consutuents,  shouting 
"  Vive  le  Roi  1"  ir 

Had  thj  femp^gt  dr^rtnil'?-.!  on  the  mere  popular 
breeze,  it  might  now  have  been  lulled  to  sle^ ;  but 
there  was  a  secret  ground-swell,  a  heaving  upwards 
of  the  bottom  of  tlie  aby3n,  which  could  not  be,  con- 
jured down  by  the  awakened  feelings  or  convinced- 
underatandings  of  the  deputation.  A  cry  was  raised 
that  the  deputies  had  been  bribed  to  rroresent  the 
King  favourably;  and,  in  this  humour  of  suspicion, 
the  army  of  Amazons  stripped  their  gartera.  for  the 

gurpose  of  strangling  their  own  delegates.   They  had 
y  this  time  ascertained,  that  neither  the  national 
guard  of  Versailles,  nor  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  * 
whose  transitory  loyalty  had  passed  away  with  the  ' 
fumes  of  the  wine  or  the  banquet,  would  om>ose  them 
by  force,  and  that  they  had  only  to  deal  with  the 

^  In  the  beginnint  of  iIm  Revolution,  -when  the  mob  tnonted 
their  pleoMire  on  tm  indiriduals  aMinst  wtxiai  their  ranidans 
Mrere  directed,  the  lamp-irons  Mrvea  fiir  gibbeta,  and  the  faoei  by 
which  the  lamiM  or  lantenii  were  diipoeed  aeraae  the  atroet,  weie 
readr  haltera.  Hence  the  cry  of  "  Les  Ariitocratea  4  la  lanterae.  '* 
The  aoflwer  of  the  Abbt:  Maunr  ia  weD  known.  "  Eh  t  tarn  *inia, 
et  quand  voua  m'auries  mia  a  h  fauiteme.  «at  oe  que  Toua  venies 
plua  clairr'— Biog"  Univ. 

I  Mounier  must  be  suppoaed  to  speak  ironically,  and  ia  aOurion, 
not  to  his  own  opinions,  bat  to  Mirabeau's  revofutioaafy  teoeta. 
Another  aieooant  of  this  singular  oonvorsation  states  Ms  answer  to 
have  been.  "  AQ  the  better,  If  Uie  niob  kill  all  of  us-^remark,  I 
sny  a7  of  us,  it  will  bo  the  better  for  tiie  eoontry."— {Tmsu,  1 1. 
p.  l».) 

JfPrudhomme.  t.  i.  p.  9B7.1  * 

["  In  the  iraliery  a  crowd  of  fishwomen  were  aasenibM  under 
the  ffoidanoe  of  one  virago  with  stentorian  hna,  whoeaOed  to  ths- 
d(;puties  fkmiiiarly  by  name,  and  insisted  that  Qieir  tkyooMt  Mba« 
brau  should  speak."— Duhont,  p.  181.] 
H  [Bfignet,  L  i.  p.  tt.] 
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wuAsm  dn  oociul  who  dared  not  to  act  with  Tigonr, 
Met  tfa^  Bhoulft  piOYoke  a  general  attack  oh  the 
palaoe,  iHiile  the  most  complete  diatraction  and  in- 
oeeiBion  reigned  within  its  precincta.  Bold  in  con- 
sequences tne  female  mob  aeiied  on  the  exterior 
avenoBtf^of  the  palgce,  and  threatened  destruction  to 
aUvrt^iin.  ^ 

Th9>  attendants  of  the  King  aaw  it  nocesaary  to 
take  measures  for  the  safety  of  hia  pereoo,  hut  they 
"were  marked  bv  indedsion  and  connision.  A  foroe 
was  hastily  gathered  of  two  ar  three  hundred  gentle- 
men, who,  it  was  proposed,  should  mount  the  norses 
of  the  royal  stud,  and  escort  the  King  to  RambouiUet, 
ovt  of  this  soone  of  coitifiision.*  The^rdes  du  corps. 
with  such  assistance,  might  ccrtainlv  have  forcea 
their  way  through  a  mob  of  the  tiiraulluary  descrip- 
tion which  surrounded  them ;  and  the  escape  of  the 
King  from  Versailles,  under  circumstances  so  critical, 
imc^t  have  had  a  great  effect  in  chan^ng  the  current 
C^  popular  feeling.     But  those  opiiuons  preyaiJod. 


which  recommended  that  he  ^ould  abide  the  arriTsl  >  hcarror  oif  the  8cene.)i 


of  La  Fayette  with  the  civic  force  of  Paris. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  armed  ral)ble  of  both 
woie^  ^owed  no  intention  of  departing  or  breakinjg 
up.  On  the  contrary,  thJy  bivouacked  after  their 
own  manner  upon  the  parade,  where  the-soldiers 
usnally  m^ered.  There  they  kmdlcd  large  fires,  ate, 
drank^  sang,  caroused,  and  ocoask)nally  discharged 
their  nre-arms.  Scumcs  arose  from  time  to  time, 
and  ono  or  two  of  the  gardes  du  corps  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  quarrel,  which  the  rioters  had 
endeavoured  to  fasten  on  themj  besides  which,  this 
dfliTOted  corps  had  sustained  a  vollev  from  their  late 
guests  the  national  guard  of  Versailles.  The  horse 
of  a  garde  du  corps,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
these  female  demons,  was  killed,  torn  in  pieces,  and 
eaten  half  raw  and  half  roasted.t  Every  thing  seem- 
ed tending  to  a  general  engagement,  when  late  at 
night  the  drums  announced  the  approach  of  La 
Fayette  f^t  the  head  of  his  civic  army,  which  moved 
filowly  but  in  good  order. 

The  presence  of  this  great  force  seemed  to  restore 
a  portion  of  tranquillity,  though  no  one  appeared  to 
know  with  certainty  how  it  was  likely  to  aot.  La 
Fayette  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  explained  the 
means  he  had  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  palace, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  g;o  to  rest,  and 
unhappiiy  set  the  example  by  retiring  himself.t 
B^re  doing  so,  however,  lie  also  visited  the  Assem- 
bly, pledgea  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family 
ana  the  tranmiiUity  of  the  night,  and,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, prevailed  on  the  President  Moonicr  to  adjourn 
the  sitting,  which  had  been  voted  permanent.  He 
thns  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the  quiet 
of  the  night.  We  are  loath  to  oring  into  question  the 
vwrth.  honour,  and  fidelity  of  La  Fayette ;  and  we 
can  therefore  only  lament,  that  VFearincss  should 
ha:ve  so  far  overcome  him  at  an  important  crisis,  and 
that  he  shoidd  have  trusted  to  others  the  execution 
of  those  precautions,  which  were  most  grossly  neg- 
lected. 

A  band  of  the  rioters  found  means  to  penetrate 
into  the  palace  about  three  in  the  morning,  through 
a. gate  which  was  left  unlocked  and  unguarded. 
Tliey  rushed  to  the  Chiecm's  apartment,  and  bore 
down  the  few  gardes  du  corps  who  hastened  to  her 
defence.  The  sentinel  knocked  at  the  door  of  her 
bedchamber,  called  to  her  to  escape,  and  then  gal- 
lantly exposed  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 
His  smgle  opposition  was  almost  instantly  over- 


*  This  waa  proposed  by  Urat  Manwis  do  Ftvras,  wtiiMe  death 
upon  tiio  callowii,  [Feb.  19, 1790.1  for  a  Rnyabst  plot.  e«Tn  afler- 
wanla  sucn  cxoai^ito  delicht  lo  the  cilizicns  of  Paris.  Btsinc  tlie 
fiatnuui  of  ouality  wiioro  tiie>'  hod  soon  hanKsd.  (that  pupt^hnient 
having  been  liithcrto  rcsen'ed  for  plebeians,)  lliey  vncorvd  the  per- 
ibnoanw,  aad  wotrid  tain  hatv  hung  hun  up  a  second  tinas.  'Vt» 
sa}BB  tinrurtnnalo  gt^tloinan  had  previoaaly  pronossd  to  secure  the 
bridge  at  Sevres  with  a  body  of  caTalry.  which  wouJd  have  pie- 
%-etiitad  Uie  women  from  aorancinff  to  VeraniUos.  Ttio  Quoen 
iowkA  an  aider  for  the  hosaes  with  Uiis  fEwarkable  clnuse :— "  To 
be  used  if  the  Kin^s  safety  is  etidancered.  but  in  no  danger  which 
affects  me  only.*'  ["  The  sorret  of  t£ds  intriguenever  was  known ; 
bat  I  baVe  noiooabt  Favraa  waa  <tiia  of  those  men  who.  when  cai- 
plopedaa  instramoots,  arc  led  by  Tanitj  much  flu-tbar  than  their 
inMipakiniiaiid."-HDuMtniT,  p.  174.; 

♦  ILaRretelle,  t.  vii.  p.  aiT.J 

t  [Rivarol,  p.  800 ;  Mifoet,  t  L  p  93 1 


cotns,  add  h^hinsetf  left  jiM'dfid.  (hrerhfarblee^ 
ing  body  Uiey  forced  their  way  into  the  Queen^i 
apartment  J  wX  their  victim,  reserved  for  farther  aad' 
worse  woeSt  had  escaped  by  a  secict  passage  intO' 
the  chsLknber  of  the  Kitig,  while  the  aasassina.  bust' 
ing  in,  stabbed  the  bed  she  had  just  lefit  witk  pjIks 
and  sword8.f 

The  gardeadtt  coips  assembled  in  the  ante-chaniber 
called  the  buU*8-eye,  and  endeavoured  there  to  defend 
themselves ;  but  several,  unable  to  gain  this  plaoe  of 
refuge,  were  dragged  down  into  the  court^yard,  wbere 
a  wretch,  distinguished  by  a  long  beard,  a  broad 
bloody  axe,  and  a  species  of  armour  which  he  worn 
on  his  person,  had  taken  on  himself^  by  tasle  aoad 
choico,  the  omoe  of  executioner.  The  strangeness 
of  the  viUsin's  costume,  the  sanguinary  reiisn  with 
which  he  discharged  his  office,  and  the  hoarse  roar 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  ^demanded  now 
victims,  made  him  resemble  some  demon  whom  hcU 
had  vomited  forth,  to  augment  the  wiokednese 


Two  ol  the  ganies  du  corps  w^re  already  bo- 
headed,  and  the  Man  with  the  Beard  waa  clamoroofl 
to  do  his  office  upon  the  otners  who  had  been  takcD, 
when  La  Fayette,  roused  from  his  repose,  arrived  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  grenadiers  of  the  old  Fienck 
guards,  who  had  been  lately  incorporated  viritli  the 
civic  geafrd,  and  wore  probably  the  moat  efficient 
part  ol  his  force.  He  did  not  think  of  avenging  the 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  lay  muidcxcd  before  hae 
eyes  for  the  discharge  of  their  mihtary  duty,  but  he 
intreated  his  soldiers  to  save  him  the  dishonour  oC 
breaking  his  word,  which  he  had  pledged  lo  ^le 
King,  that  he  would  protect  the  gardes  du  corps.  It 
is  probable  he  attempted  no  more  than  was  in  his 
power,  and  so  far  acted  wisely,  if  not  generously. 

To  redeem  M.  de  la  Fayette's  pledgie^  the  grena- 
diers did  what  they  ought  to  have  done  m  the  name 
of  the  King,  the  law,  the  nation,  and  insulted  hu- 
manity— they  cleared,  and  with  perfect  ease,  the^Nirt 
of  the  palace  from  these  bands  of  murdorous  baccium*> 
tea.  and  their  male  associates.  The  instinct  of  ancient 
feelings  wa.*,  in  someticgree,  awakened  in  the  grena- 
diers. They  experiencen  a  sodden  sensation  of  com- 
passion ana  kindness  for  the  gardes  du  corps,  wnoee 
duty  on  the  royal  person  they  had  in  former  times 
shared.  There  arose  a  cry  among  them — "  Let  as 
Save  the  gardes  du  corps,  who  saved  «ns  at  Fonte- 
noy."  They  took  them  under  their  protection,  ex- 
changed their  caps  with  them  in  sign  of  friendshq> 
and  fraternity,  and  a  tumult,  which  had  somethinv 
of  the  character  of  joy,  succeeded  to  that  which  had 
announced  nothing  but  blood  and  death.ir 

The  outside  of  the  palace  waa  still  besieged  by  the 
infuriated  mob,  who  demanded,  with  hideous  cries, 
and  exclamations  the  most  barbarous  and  obscene, 
to  see  "the  Austrian,"  as  they  called  the  Queen. 
The  unfortunate  princess  appeared  on  the  balcony** 
with  one  of  her  children  in  each  hand,  k  voiee 
from  the  crowd  called  out,  "No  children,"  as  if  (m» 
purpose  to  deprive  the  mother  oi  that  anpeal  to  hn- 
manity  which  might  move  tha  hardest  heart.  Mn- 
rie  Antoinette,  wim  a  force  or  mind  worthy  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  her  mother,  pushed  her  children  hack 

%  One  of  the  nsost  accredited  calimmiea  arainst  tbeaUbmmatQ 
Maria  Antoin<tto  psetcads,  that  she  was  on  this  ^ccaaioa  Mrpdaed 
in  the  arras  of  a  paramour.  Bonnparte  is  said  to  bayo  1omb> 
^onod  \\\x»  as  a  fact,  upon  the  authority  of  Madame  Canopan. 
fOMEAKA's  KapoJeMi  in  Rrite.  toI  ii.  p.  172.1  We  have  tkw 
Madame  Campon's  own  acroimt,  [Menioin.vm.  u.  p.  7»,)  da* 
scribinf  thn  conduct  of  the  Queen  on  this  dreadful  oocasKxi  as  tfaa| 
of  a  horoino,  and  totally  oxcludmg  the  nossibthty  of  the  protended 
anccdotf.  But  lot  ft  be  farlhi?r  considered,  wder  what  circum- 
stances tho  Qn«  en  was  placed— at  two  in  the  mornint^rBllrpd  to  m. 
privacy  linble  to  l)o  intemiptcd  (as  it  was)  not  only tym* irruption 
of  the  furitn.t  bautlilli  wlw  iiarroandod  the  palace.  dcmaBdine  hfr 
life,  hut  by  tic  entrance  of  the  Kiiie,  or  of  othere.  in  wbom  cfr^ 
cmn«i?ttnrr«  mi^t  hare  Tt?iidrred  the  intranon  ""V' ?  _^,  l^**  _ 
t)m^  Iv  iii.'jed.  whether  the  dan^ets  of  the  nwanent.  and  tiia^yMfc 
of  disfwtirT.  would  not  hare  pfe*onted  Meaaaww  baracif  frona 
cho.i*iog  such  a  lime  Ibr  an  assignation.  .a««.««a.  ^-n^^ 

r  The  miscreant's  real  nanje  was  Jourflan,  aftermuw  cauec 
Coupe  Tftr,  dirtingiushed  in  the  massacres  of  Avifnon^He  g«^oea 
his  breatl  by  sitttnc  as  an  acadci&r-model  to  pawim,  vm  (or  Ihet 
feaann  cultivateAis  kjofbeard.  In  the  <)flw«iUona  beforo  tfaa 
Chatelet.  Ik-  ia  called Tfewrmie  a  la  ^«■^e-^m  epUhet  wUch 

Mht  distinfuiA  the  ogre  or  goblin  of  aonie  ancient  legtoc 


m 


if  [Lacn-t^ile,  L  vii.  p.  888.1     ^„    ^     „       ^,  , 
**  I  Thiers,*,  i.  r  I88i  LacreteUe,  t  vii.  p.  941. J 
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SBLto  dM  loetn,  and,  tunuDg  her  face  to  the  tamultu- 
0118  mnltitiidd,  whieli  tosaed  and  roared  beneath, 
|>raiidiBhin8:  their  pikes  and  guna  with  the  wikleet 
mititudea  of  rage,  the  reviled,  persecuted,  and  de- 
nounced i^een  stood  before  them,  her  arms  folded 
OD.  her  bosom,  with  a  noble  air  of  courageous  reaig- 
n&tion.*    The  secret  reason  of  this  summons— the 
veal  cause  of  repelling  the  children— could  onljr  be  to 
afibrd  «  chance  of  some  desperate  hand  among  the 
«rowd  executing  the  threats  which  resounded  on  all 
sides.    Accordingly,  a  gun  was  actually  levelled,  but 
one  of  the  bf  standers  struck  it  down  \  for  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob  had  taken  an  opposite  turn,  and. 
astonished  at  Marie  Antoinette's  noble  presence,  and 
^^racefid  firmness  of  demeanour,  there  arose,  almost 
tn  spile  of  themselves,  a  general  shout  of  '  Vive  la 
Reinel"t  ^      ^         ^ 

But  if  the  insurgents,  or  rather  those  who  i^ompted 
tlMni,  missed  theur  first  point,  they  did  not  nbo  lose 
their  second.  A  cry  arose,  ''To  Pansl"  at  tirst 
vttered  by  a  sohtary  voice,  Dut  gathering  strength, 
vmtil  the  whole  multitude  shouted,  '*  to  Paris !— to 
Paris  \"t  The  cry  of  these  blood-thirsty  bacchanals, 
such  as  they  had  that  night  shown  themselves,  was. 
it  seems,  oonadered  as  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
as  each.  La  Fayette  neither  remonstrated  himself 
nor  jpermitted  the  King  to  interpose  a  moment's  de- 
lay m  yielding  obedience  to  it;  nor  was  any  measure 
taken  to  put  some  a|>pearanco  even  of  decency  on 
the  journey,  or  to  disguise  its  real  character,  of  a 
txiumphant  procession  of  the  sovereign  people^  alter 
a  oomplete  victory  over  their  nommormonarch. 

The  carnages  of  the  royal  faxntlv  were  placed  in 
the  rniddle  of  an  immeasurable  column,  consisting 
I»artly  of  La  Fayette's  soldiers,  partly  of  the  revolu- 
tionary rabble,  whose   march   had   preceded   his, 
anuNinting  to  several  thousand  men ,  and  women  of 
the  lowest  and  most  desperate  description,  intermin- 
f^ling  in  groups  amongst  the  bands  oi  French  guards 
and  civic  soldiers,  whose  discipline  could  not  enable 
them  to  preserve  even  a  semblance  of  order. ,  Thus 
thoy  rushed  along,  howling  their  songs  of  triumph. 
The  harlHngers  of  the  march  bore  the  two  bloody 
heads  of  the  murdered  gardes  du  corps,  paraded  on 
pikes,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  as  the  embl^ns  of 
thair  prowess  and  success.^    The  rest  of  this  body, 
wora  down  by  fatigue,  most  of  them  despoiled  of 
tbor  arms,  and  many  without  hats,  anxious  for  the 
fete  of  die  royal  family,  and  harassed  with  apprehen- 
sions for  themselves,  were  dragged  like  captives  in 
the  midst  of  the  mob,  while  tiie  drunken  females 
around  them  bore  aloft  in  triumph  their  arms,  their 
belts,  and  their  hats.    These  wretchns,  stained  with 
the  blood  in  which  they  had  bathed  themselves,  were 
now  singins^  son^s,  of  which  the  burden  bore—''  We 
bring  you  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  Uttle  appren- 
tice P'*  as  if  the  presence  of  the  nnhappy  royal  fn- 
niily,  with  the  Mttie  power  they  now  ijossessod,  had 
been  in  itself  a  charm  against  scarcity.    Some  of 
these  Amazons  rode  upon  the  camion,  which  made 
a  fomiidnble  part  of  the  procession.    Many  of  them 
wece  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  gardes  du  coipe. 
some  in  masculine  &sbidn,' others  en  croupe.     All 
the  muskets  aad  ptkts  which  attended  this  ii^.niense 
cavaloada  were  garnished,  as  if  in  trinmnh,  with  oak 
boughs :  and  the  women  carried  long  poplar  branches 
ia  their  hands,  which  gave  the  column,  so  grotesquely 
composed  io^every  respcot,  the  appearance  of  a  mov- 
wg  grove.T    Scarcely  a  circumstance  was  omitted 
which  coald  render  this  entrance  into  the  capital 
niore  insuhing  to  rho  King's  feehngs^more  degrad- 
ing M>  the  roy ni  diimity. 

•  |RhMWol«  p.  319 ;  €uB1pBn.  Tol   ii.,  p.  81.1 
»  M  mairM  de  Wcbor,  vol.  li ,  d.  457. 


KSir 
ricd  bef>re  ih  on  tie  point  of  their  pikon.'    Hor  prediction  wu 
aoiionM»Uihed"--M.  db  Bxjlkl,  voL  i.,  p.  o4i.] 

§  It  Das  been  said  that  they  wore  borne  immediately  before  the 
royfd  tBiafe  ^uC  tbi«  is  an  maitfention  where  eantgreradon  is 
u«n««MMy.  ThMe  bloody  trophies  iirecedcd  the  royal  fliraily  b 
Ciest  w»y  Ob  th«  maioh  to  Paris- 

#  ("  Nona  ■«  manqueioM  phis  dc  pein  ;  now  tmenons  le  boo- 
'ansor,  la  bouhuiR^re,  et  le  petit  roitron  !''^PRirDHOiiics,  t  i.,  p. 

f  IPnidhoauM,  1 1,  p.  Ma] 


After  six  hours  of  diahonour  and  agony,  tfat  unft«<- 
tunate  Louis  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  de  lUm 
where  Bailh,  then  mayor,**  complimented  him  lipoii 
the  "  beau  jour,"  the  "  splendid  day,"  which  restored 
the  Monarch  of  France  to  his  capital ;  assured  him 
that  order,  peace,  and  all  the  gentler  virtues,  were 
about  to  revive  in  the  country  under  his  royal  ey^ 
and  that  the  King  would  henceforth  become  powc^ 
ful  through  the  people,  the  people  happy  through  the 
,  kKing ;  and,  "  what  was  truest  of  alv'  that  as  Henry 
IV.  had  entered  Paris  by  means  of  reconauering  his 
people,  Louis  XVI.  had  done  so,  because  his  ijeopie 
had  reconquered  their  King. ft  His  wounds  salved 
with  this  lip-conifort,  the  unhappy  and  degraded 
prince  was  at  length  permitted  to  retire  to  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries,  which,  long  uninhabited,  and  almost 
unfurnished,  yawned  upon  nim  like  the  tomb  where 
alone  he  at  length  found  repose.^ 

The  even's  of  the  i4th  July,  1789,  when  the  Baa- 
tile  was  taken,  formed  the  first  great  stride  of  thfi 
Revolutioii,  actively  considered.  'Hioae  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  which  wc  have 
detailed  at  length,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
features  which  it  assumed,  made  the  second  grand 
phasis.  The  first  had  rendered  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropoUs  altcwether  independent  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  indeed  of  any  govemmatit  bot  that  whidi 
they  chose  to  submit  to*;  the  second  deprived  the 
King  of  that  small  appearance  of  freedom  which  ha 
had  nitherto  exercised,  and  fixed  his  dwelling  iii  the 
midst  of  his  metropolis,  independent  and  self- regu- 
lated as  we  have  described  it.  "It  is  woiideriui,'' 
said  Louis,  "that  with  such  love  of  liberty  on  aU 
sides,  I  am  the  only  person  that  is  deemed  totalltr 
unworthy  of  enjoying  it."  Indeed,  after  the  march 
from  Versailles,  the  King  could  only  be  considetpd 
as  the  signet  of  royal  authority,  iise^  for  attesting 

Eublic  acts  at  the  pleasure  of  those  in  who^e  custody 
e  was  detained,  but  without  the  exercise  ot  any 
free-will  on  his  own  part. 

All  the  various  parties  found  their  accoimt,  less  or 
more,  in  this  state  of  the  royal  person,  excepting  the 
pure  JRoyalists,  whose  eflfectivc  power  was  little^  and 
their  comparadve  ntimbers  few.  There  remained, 
indeed,  attached  to  the  person  and  cause  of  Louis,  a 
party  of  those  members,  who,  btstng  friends  to  freo- 
dom,  were  no  less  so  to  regulated  monarchy,  and 
who  desired  to  fix^the  throne  on  a  firm  and  ueter« 
mined  basis.  But  their  numbers  were  daily  thinned, 
and  their  spirits  were  broken.  The  excellent  Mou- 
nier,  and  the  eloquent  Lally  ToUendal,  emigrated 
after  the  9th  October,  unable  to  endure  the  repetition 
of  such  scenes  as  were  then  exhibited.  The  indig- 
nant adieus  of  the  latter  to  the  National  Assembly, 
were  tho;^  forciWy  expressed  r— 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  even  my  physical  strength 
alone  considered,  to  discharge  my  functions  amid 
the  scenes  we  have  witnessed.  Those  heads  borne 
in  trophy ;  that  Queen  half  assassinated ;  that  King 
dragged  into  Paris  bv  troops  of  robbers  and  assas- 
sins ;  tlie  '  splendid  day'  of  M.  BaiHi ;  the  jests  of 
Bnrnave,  when  blood  was  floating  around  us: 
Mounier  escaping,  as  if  by  mirade,  from  a  thousand 
assassins;  tnese  are  the  causes  of  my  oath  never 
again  to  enter  that  den  of  cannibals.  A  man  may 
endure  a  single  death ;  he  may  brave  it  more  than 

*  *  ["  'JTbe  KiDf  said  to  ihc  nvayor. '  I  cone  with  pleanira  to  mf 
good  r it  y  of  Paris  -, '  the  Qucon  added ,  *  and  with  confidence. '  The 
eji])r\*s«ioii  was  happy,  but  the  eront,  alas!  did  not  justify  11^"— 
M.  DE  Stael.  »oI.  l,  u.  3«.J 

tt  Tiio  MfO'or  of  FAxi*.  although  siicli  languu^  must  \m\o 
foutitlod  ijkc  llie  most  bitter  irony,  nad  no  choi'.c  oF  words  on  the 
f)th  Oct(il>cr.  ITTO  But  if  hp  Kcrimisly  tenmd  that  "  a  cloriout 
(by,*'  what  rotdd  BaiUi  compfuin  of  th'^  itiidiod  instdts  and  crucK 
Utt»  wliicii  he  lumself  <nulained,  whrn,  in  Ocloift-r,  1792,  iJio  samu 
l>;utduti  of  Pam,  who  forced  the  King  from  Vursaillt'i,  drufsed 
hinuwjlf  to  death,  with  ©very  cireumstance  of  refined  cnjolty  and 
jimtrartcd  imiiitT  [It  was  not  on  the  8th  Oct^tborjhnt  the  ITlh 
July.  t)HVH>  dayi  aftar  the  capture  of  the  BaatiJe,  that  BaiUi,  an 
pri>8eniinff  Louia  with  the  keyi  of  Pari*,  made  uM  of  this  eoqirea- 
■ion.    Sco  Prudhomme,  t  i.,  p.  20SL] 

::  r"As  the  arrival  ofoie  royal  fttmify  was  imcTpected,  Tery 
few  aparlmenta  were  in  a  habitable  state,  and  the  Queen  bad  beea 
oMitcod  to  get  tent-bedi  put  up  for  hor  children  in  the  T«ry  room 
where  she  received  ua:  the  apolonwd  fbr  it,  and  added,  'Toa 
know  that  I  did  not  expect  to  eome  tiere.'  Her  phyaioffnomr  was 
beautiiil,  iMt  irriuied ;  it  was  not  to  be  forffotten  aJlar  baviB» 
been  aeen."— M.  db  Stakl,  voL  L,  p.  M6.1 


^ 
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once,  when  the  loss  of  life  csn  be  useful^but  no 
pow^r  under  Heaven  shsU  induce  me  to  mifkf  a 
tfaoosand  tortures  every  passing  minute—while  1  am 
witnessing  the  progress  of  cruelty,  the  triumph  of 

fodlt,  which  1  must  witness  without  interrupting  it. 
hey  may  proscribe  my  ]>erson,  thev  may  confiscate 
my  fortune ;  I  will  labour  the  cann  for  my  bread, 
Mid  I  vn[\  see  them  no  more.* 

The  other  parties  into  which  the  state  was  divided, 
saw  the  events  of  the  6th  October  with  other  feel-^ 
ings,  and  if  they  did  not  forward,  at  least  found  their 
account  in  them. 

The  Constitutional  party,  or  those  who  desired 
a  democratical  government  with  a  king  at  its  head, 
had  reason  to  hope  that  Louis,  being  in  Paris,  must 
remain  at  their  absolute  disposal,  separated  from 
those  who  might  advise  counter-revolutionary  steps, 
and  guarded  only  by  national  troops,  embodied  in 
the  name,  and  through  the  powers,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Everv  dav,  indeed,  rendered  Louis  more  de- 
pendent on  iLa-Payette  and  his  friends,  as  the  only 
ierce  which  remained  to  preserve  order ;  for  he  soon 
found  it  a  necessary,  though  a  cruel  measorci  lo  dis- 
band his  faithful  gardes  du  corps,  and  thai  perhaps 
as  much  with  a  view  to  their  safety  as  to  his  own. 

The  Constitutional  party  seemed  strong  both  in 
numbers  and  reputation.  La  Fayette  was  com- 
mandant of  the  national  guards,  and  they  looked  up 
to  him  with  that  homage  and  veneration  with  which 
young  troops,  and  especially  of  this  description,  re- 
gard a  leader  of  experience  and  bravery,  who  in  ac- 
cepting the  command,  seems  to  share  his  laurels 
with  the  citizen-soldier,  who  has  won  none  of  his 
own.  BailU  was  Mayor  of  Paris,  and,  in  the  height 
of  a  popularity  not  undeserved,  was  so  well  estob- 
iishea  in  the  minds  of  the  better  class  of  citizens, 
that,  in  any  overtimes  than  those  in  which  he  hvod, 
he  might  safely  have  despised  the  suiirages  of  the 
rabble,  always  to  be  bought,  either  by  largesses  or 
flattery.  The  Constituiionaiists  had  also  a- strong 
majoniy  in  the  Assembly,  where  the  Republicans 
dared  not  yet  throw  off  the  mask ;  and  the  Assembly, 
following  the  i)erBon  of  the  King,  come  also  to 
establish  its  sittings  in  their  stronghold,  the  metro- 
poli8.t  They  seemed,  therefore,  to  assume  the  as- 
cendency in  the  ^rst  instance,  after  the  6th  and  6th 
of  October,  and  to  reap  all  the  first  (ruits  of  the  vic- 
tory then  achieved,  though  by  their  connivance  rather 
tlifui  their  active  ro-operation. 

It  is  wonderful,  tlmt,  meaning  etill  to  assign  to 
the  regal  dignity  a  liigh  constitutional  situation,  La 
Payette  should  hot  have  exerted  himself  to  preserve 
its  dignity  undegradid,  and  to  save  the  honour,  as  he 
certamly  saved  the  Lives,  of  the  royal  family.  Three 
reasons  might  prevent  his  doing  what,  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  be  must  otherwise  at  least  have 
attempted.  First,  althou^  he  boasted  highly  of  his 
influence  with  tlie  national  guard  of  Paris,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  his  popularity  would  have  borne 
him  through,  in  any  endeavour  to  deprive  the  good 

Eiople  of  that  city  of  such  a  treat  as  the  JoyouB 
ntry  of  the  6  th  of  October,  or  whether  the  civic 
power  would,  even  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the 
King's  person,  have  used  actual  force  against  the 
band  of  Amazons  who  directed  that  memorable  pro- 
cession. Secondly,  La  Fayette  might  fear  the  re- 
vival of  the  faUen  colossus  of  despotism,  nsore  than 
the  rising  spirit  of  anarchy,  and  thus  be  induced  to 
suppose,  that  a  conquest  in  the  King's  cause  over  a 
popular  insurrection,  mignt  be  too  active  a  cordial  to 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Royalists.  And  lastly, 
the  revolutionary  general,  as  a  politician,  might  not 
be  unwilling  that  the  King  and  his  consort  should 
experience,  m  their  own  persons,  such  a  specimen  of 
popular  power,  as  might  intimidate  them  from  fur- 
ther opposition  t9  the  popular  will,  and  incline  Louis 
to  assume  unresistingly  liis  diminished  rank  in  the 
new  constitution. 
The  Repubhcan  party,  with  better  reason  than  the 

*  (Lacretclle.  t  vti.,  P^  9B6.)  ^ 

7  1"  On  bcinf  informed  of  the  Kite's  delemuoation  to  aiul 
Verwillw  dn  Paru.  the  AMembljr  hastily  pamied  a  rvMiution,  that 
il  wa«  intcparabie  from  the  Kinf ,  and  would  accompany  him  to 
the  ca^i:aJ."— Thiers,  v.  i,  i>.  182. 


Constitotionaliats^  exulted  in  the  King's  chants  of 
residence.    It  reheved  them  as  well  as  Payette's 
party  from  all  apprehension  of  Louis  raiflUlK  his 
standard  in  the  provinces,  and  taking  the  field  oo 
his  own  account,  like  Charles  of  England  in  siini- 
lar  circumstances.    Then  they  already  foresaw,  that 
whenever  the  Constitutionalists  should  identify  liMm. 
selves  with  the  crown,  whom  all  parties  had  mtheno 
laboured  to  represent  as  the  common  enemy,  xbej 
would  become  proportionally  unpopular  wiili   the 
people  at  large,  and  lose  possession  of  the  euperiot 
power  as  a  necessary  consequence.    Aristocrats,  the 
only  class  which  was  sincerely  united  to  the  King's 
person,  would,  they  might  safely  predict,  dreed  and 
distrust  the  Constitutionalists,  wmle  with  the  Demo- 
crats, so  very  much  the  more  numerous  partr,  the 
King  s  name,  instead  of  a  '^  tower  of  strengtn,"  as 
the  poet  has  termed  it,t  must  be  a  smmbhng-block 
and  a  rock  of  oflence.    They  foresaw,  finally,  either 
^at  the  King  must  remain  the  mere  passive  tool  ot 
the  Constitutionalists,    acting  unresistingly  under 
their  order, — in  which  case  the  oflice  would  be  soon 
regarded  as  an  idle  and  expensive  bauble,  withoni 
any  force  or  dignity  of  free-will,  and  fit  only  to  be 
flung  aside  as  an  imnecessary  incumbrance  on  the 
repubhcan  forms, — or,  in  the  event  of  the  King  at* 
tempting,  either  by  force  or  escape,  to  throw  on  the 
yoke  of  the  Constitutionalists,  he  woidd  equally  fur- 
nish arms  to  the  pure  Democrats  against  his  person 
and  office,  as  the  source  of  danger  to  the  popular 
cause.    Some  of  the  Republican  chiefs  had  probably 
expected  a  more  sudden  termination  to  tlie  reign 
of  Louis  from  an  insurrection  so  threatening ;   at 
least  these  leaders  had  been  the  first  to  hau  and 
to  encourage  the  female  insui^ents,  on  their  aniv^ 
at  Versailies.S     But  though  the  issue  of  that  in- 
surrection may  have  fallen  short  of  their  hopes,  it 
could  not  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  them  so  far  as 
it  went. 

»  The  party  of  Orleans  had  hitherto  wrapt  in  its 
dusky  folds  many  of  those  names,  which  were  after- 
wards destined  to  hold  dreadful  rank  in  the  Re^no- 
lutionary  historyf  The  prince  whose  name  they 
adopted  is  supposed  to  have  been  animated  partly 
by  a  strong  and  embittered  spirit  of  personal  hatred 
against  the  Queen,  and  partly,  as  we  have  alread> 
said,  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  supplant  his  kinsman. 
He  placed,  according  to  general  report,  lus  tiea<' 
sures,  and  all  which  his  credit  coald  add  to  them, 
at  the  disposal  of  men,  abounding  in  those  ener]getio 
talents  which  carry  their  owners  forward  in  times 
of  public  confusion,  but  devoid  alike  o(  fortune, 
character,  and  principle;  who  undertook  to  serve 
their  patron  by  enlisting  in  his  cause  the  obscure  and 
subordinate  agents,  by  whom  mobs  were  levied,  and 
assassins  subsidized.  It  is  said,  that  the  days  of  the 
5th  and  8th  of  October  were  organized  by  the  secret 
agents  of  Orleans,  and  for  bis  advantage :  that  had 
the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  Sling  would  nave  been 
deposed,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  proclaimed  Lien- 
ten  ant- Ueneral  of  the  kmgdom,  while  his  revenge 
would  probably  have  been  satiated  with  the  Quesr  s 
assassmation.  He  is  stateA  to  have  skulked  in  dis- 
guise about  the  outskirts  of  the  scene  when  the 
tumult  was  at  the  highest,  but  never  to  have  had 
courage  to  present  himself  boldly  to  the  pe(^pl& 
either  to  create  a  sensation  by  surprise,  or  to  ayail 
hhnself  of  that  which  his  satelhtes  nad  already 
excited  in  his  favour.il  Hia  resolution  having  thus 
failed  mm  at  the  point  where  it  was  most  neceassry, 
and  the  tuinult  having  ended  without  any  th'iniB 
taking  place  in  his  favour,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
made  a  scape-goat,  and  the  only  onc^  to  atone  for 
the  whole  insurrection.  Under  the  title  of  an  em- 
bassy to  England,  he  was  honourably  exiled  from 
his  native  country.  [Oct.  14.]  Mirabeau  spoke  of 
him  in  terms  of  the  utmost  contumely,  as  being 
hase-niinded  as  a  lackey,  and  totally  unworthy  the 

!  (See  Richard  the  Third,  Act  r.,  Soeoo  iii.! 

f  Bamav«.  as  well  as  Miraboau,  the  RafMiblicaD  as 
Oricanut,  was  beard  to  exclaim,—"  Gourafe,  brmwe 
liberty  for  ever— finr  nothiiiff— we  are  for  four*— 8m 
d€  Ferrlere9,  li.  iv. 

n  See  tht*  pnMrc(>dings  beforp)  the  Cbatelct.    [See  also  Thien.  U. 
i..  p.  1S4 ,  LacniteUe,  t.  vii. ;  and  M.  do  8t«al.  vol. !.,».  IMl) 
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troviiAd  which  had  been  taken  on  his  account.  His 
ower  adherents  gradually  and  successively  dropped 
away,  in  proportion  as  the  wealth,  cr^t,  and  cna- 
ractor  of  this  oesotted  prince  rendered  him  incapable 
x»f  maintaining  his  gratuities;  and  they  sailed  hence- 

tiiui  under  their  own  flag,  m  the  storms  he  had 
tied  them  to  narigata    These  were  men  who  had 
resolved  to  use  the  revolutionary  axe  for  cutting  out 


guard  a  decided  ascendancy  over  the  pikes  and  ^bs 
of  the  rabble  of  the  suburbs.  The  Jacobins— mean- 
ing thefollo  wers  of  Marat,  Rob^ieire,  andDanton— 
and  even  the  RepubUcans,  or  Brissotines— had  hiUier* 
to  considered  these  occasional  insurrections  and 
murders  like  affairs  of  posts  in  a  campaign,  in  which 
they  themselves  had  enjoyed  uniformly  the  advan- 

„  tage;  but  while  La  Fayette  was  foUow^  and  obeyed 

xbcir  own  pnvat©  fortunes,  and,  little  interesting  ^by  the  national  guard,  men  of  substance,  and  inter- 
ihemselves  about  the  poUtical  principles  which  di-' nested  in  maintaining  order,  it  was  clear  that  he  had 


vided  the  other  parties  of  the  state,  they  kept  firm 
hold  of  all  the  subordinate  machinery  despised  by 
the  others  in  the  abstraction  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, but  which  gave  them  the  exclusive  command 
of  the  physieal  force  of  the  mob  of  Paris— Paris,  the 
metropolis  of  France,  and  the  prisoii-liousc  vi  her 
monarch. 


•  CHAPTER  VI. 

• 

LiS  Fayette  ieioIvQt  to  eolbrce  Order.— A  Biker  u  Murdered  by  ihe 
RaDDie'-One  of  hit  Murderers  Executed.  —Decree  imponng  Mar- 
tlai  Lttw.-4Mioda0tioB  of  the  DooMdm  of  EcruKtT^Ther  are. 

S'1m»  eaM^mtod  Senveb  lBpo*»«t«ot  with  Human  Nataro  aod 
Piognw  of  Bocbly.-'Tlie  AaMinUy  abolish  Titles  of  No- 
tf  Alnoria!  Bearing,  and  Plira«ea  of  Courtesy— ReaMning 
on  tiuee  bUMvalk)M.~>DiMwder  of  Finaiice.— Necher  becomes 
Mammhtti  liatoul»  of  GlHircfa-Laiids.*-Ime  of  Assiomta.— 
liecfceK  leave*  Franoo  Ip.unMpuIantJU'-New  Reilkians  inattta* 
tkn.— 0«Lh  inpoeed  on  tha  Clersy^IUsisted  bv  the  greater  part 
tif  the  Order— OeneralTkw  of  toe  OuemtiMui  of  the  Constituent 
▲ia«BsbIy  .—Ebtbueiasm  of  the  Peom  Ibr  Ihur  new  PiMletee.— 
lioiitodPrivilMei  of  lbs  Orowm^Kiui  k  oUiced  to  diMerabie 
—Hie  NefotiatuHia  with  Mirabeaii—With  BouUl^.— Attadi  on 
the  Palace— Prevented  by  Payette.— Rorafists  expelled  from  tlie 
Toiierles.— Bseape  or  Lnois.— He  is  captured  at  Varennei— 
Jkoi«fat  bank  to  PadB.~IUoli  in  ths  Cham^  de  Maii.-HUMifs 
aooepta  urn  Ooustitution. 

La  Fayxtts  followed  up  his  victory  over  die  Duke 
CM  Orleans  by  some  bold  and  succesaiul  attacks  in}on 
ue  revolutionary  right  of  insurrection,  through  which 
uie  people  of  late  had  taken  on  themselves  the  office 
of  iud»B0  at  once  and  axecutioners.  This  had  hitherto 
D«ea  thought  one  of  the  aacred  privikgea  of  the  Re- 
irwution ;  but,  determined  to  set  bounds  to  its  farther 

pro»^ss,LaFayette  resolved  to  ^restore  the  dominion     ,      ..  ,  ^       

of  the  law  over  the  will  of  the  rabble.  the  citjzen  to  go  where  he  would,  yet,  in  ;practice,  ha 

A.lai£(6  raobi  in  virtue  of  Uie  approbation,  the  in-  was  apt  to  find  his  way  pa  the  next  prison,  unless 
dugei^qq  at  least,  with  which  similar  frolics  had  been  f  ^mished  with  a  municipal  passport,  or  to  be  mur 
hitherto  treated,  had  seizflpi  iuhwi  and  hanged  an  un- 
happy baker,  named  Denu  Fianooia,  who  fell  imder 
their  resentment  as  a  public  enemyi  because  he  sold 
bor^ad  dear  when  ne  could  oniv  purchase  groin  at  an 
enormous  price.  .Thay.  varyad  the  usual  detail  with 
soQM  additional  curcumQtances,  causing  many  of  his 
bsethren  lu  tradb  to  salute  the  bloody  head^  which 


both  the  power  aiul  the  will  to  stop  in  future  these 
revolutionary  excesses. 

This  important  advantage  in  some  degree  ba- 
lanced the  power  which  tlie  KepubUcan  and  Revolit- 
Uonary  party  had  acquired.  These  predominated,  as 
has  hueu  already  suid.  in  the  Club  of  Jacobins,  in 
wliich  tUty  reviewed  the  debates  of  the  Assembly, 
denouncing  at  their  pleasure  those  who  op^sed 
them;  but  they  had  besides  a  decided  majority 
among  the  daily  attendants  in  the  tribimes,  whO| 
rcffmarly  paid  and  supplied  with  food  and  liqiu>r% 
^led  the  Assembly  with  their  clamours  of  applausa 
or  disapprobation,  according  to  the  rules  they  had 
previously  received.    It  is  true,  the  hired  auditon 

Save  theur  voices  and  applause  to  those  who  paid 
lem,  but  nevertheless  they  had  partv  feelings  4>f 
their  own,  which  often  dictated  unbought  sufirage& 
in  favour  of  those  who  used  the  most  exaggerated 
tone  of  revolutionary  fhry.  They  shouted  with  sin- 
cere and  voluntary  zeal  for  auch  men  as  Marata 
Kobeapierre,  and  Danton,  who  yelled  out  for  the 
most  bloody  measures  of  terror  and  proscriptioiii  and 
proclaimed  war  against  the  nobles  with  the  samo 
voice  with  which  they  flattered  the  lowest  vices  ot 
the  multitude. 

By  degrees  the  Revolution  appeared  to  have  as* 
sumed  a  different  object  from  that  for  which  it  was 
commenced.  Prance  had  obtained  Liberty,  the  first 
and  cerlAinly  the  worthiest  object  which  a  nation 
can  desire.  Kach  individual  was  declared  aa  free  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  be,  retaining  the  least 
respect  to  the  social  compact.  It  is  true,  tlie  French- 
man  was  not  practicallv  allowed  the  benefit  of  this 
freedom ;  for  though  the  Rights  of  Man  permitted 
i  where  he  would,  yet,  in  ;practice,  ha 
his  way  pa  the  next  prison,  unless 


fwl  connden^e  of  impumty,  they  approached  the  hall 
of  the  Assembly,,  in, order  to  regale  the  representa- 
tives of  tha  people  with,  Uie  saiue  edifying  spectacle.  * 

-TUo  hoker  being  neither  an  nri»locrat  nor  noble- 
man* the  authorities  ventured  upon  punishing  ihc 
murder^  without  foaring  the  eharee  of  incivisme, 
l^a  Fayetta  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  na- 
tioiiaIi<uaidf,  attaoked  and  dispersed  the  assassins, 
a^  the  aoUve  citizen  who  carried  the  head,  was 
tried}  condemned,  and  hanged,  just  as  if  there  had 
beon  no  Ravolution  In  the  kingdom.  There  was 
moch  surpriae  at  this,  as  there  had  been  no  such  in- 
stancfl  of  severity  since  the  day  of  the  Bastile.t  This 
was  not  all- 

La  Fayette,  who  may  now  be  considered  as  at  the 
head'OfAnau'S,  had  the  mnuence  and  address  to  gain 
from  the  Assembly  a  decree,  empowering  the  magis- 
tracy, in  case  of  any  rising;  to  declare  martial  law  by 
displaying  a  red  flag;  after  which  signaL  those  who 
lefusod  to  disperse  shoidd  be  dealt  with  as  open 
robols.  This  odict^  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  British 
Riot  Ac^did  not  pass  without  oppositiotL  as  it  obvi- 
ously tended  to  give  the  bayonets  of  tne  national 

*  J'BhicW.,  t.  i.  p.  193  J  Lacretelle,  t.  ril.  p.  afii] 
.1    i'A»P.»DdiKaniitjp«puIacemannttredatthetoverity.  'VliatlV 
(1107  fii^cniinuxi. '  iil  thu  oar  liberty  7  We  con  no  bnnr  Banc  whom 
»c  \mac  !• "— TOtTLONOBON,  t.  1.  p*.  163. 1 


dered  by  the  way,  if  accused  of  aristocracy.    In  like 
manner,  his  house  was  secure  as  a  castle,  his  pro- 
perly sacred  as  the  ornament^.of  a  temple ;— vxceot^ 
mg  against  the  Committee  of  Research,  who  might, 
by  their  arbitrary  order,  break  into  the  one  and  oSla- 
pidatc  the  other  at  pleasure.    Still,  however,  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  Liberty  was  csiablishcu  in  the 
fullest  metaphysical  extent,  and  it  remained  to  place 
on  as  broad  a  footing  the  sister  principle  of  Equality. 
To  this  the  attention  of  the  Ajssembly  was  now 
chiefly  directed.     In  the  proper  ;iense,  equality  of 
rigiita  and  equahty  of  laws,  a  constiii\lion  which  ex- 
tends like  protection  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest, 
aro  essential  Jo  the  existence  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom.     But,  to  erect  a  leveling  system  de- 
signed to  place  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  on  the. 
same  footing  as  to  habit&  manners,  tastes,, and  sen- 
timents, is  a  gross  and  ridiculous  contradiction  of  the 
necessary  progress  of  society.  It  is  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  wage  war  with  the  laws  of  Nature.    She  has 
varied  the  face  of  the  world  with  mountain  and  v;d- 
ley,  lake  and  torrent,  forest  and  champaign,  and  she 
has  formed  the  human  bodv  in  all  the  oifrerent  shapes 
and  complexions  we  behold,  with  all  the  various  de- 
grees of  physical,  force  and  Weakness.     She  has 
avoided  equality  in  aU  her  productions,  as  she  was 
formerly  said  to  have  abhorred  a  vacuum ;  oven  in 
those  ot  her  works  which  present  the  greatest  appa- 
rent similarity,  exact  equality  does  not  exist;   no 
one  leaf  of  a  tree  is  precisely  similar  to  another,  and 
among  the  countless  host  of  stars,  each  differs  from 
the  other  in  glory.    But,  what  are  these  physical  va- 
rieties to  the  endless  change  exhibited  in  the  human 
character,  with  all  its  various  passiong,  powers,  and 
prejudices,  so  artfoily  compounded  in  different  pro- 
portions, that  it  is  probable  there  has  not  existed, 
since  Adam's  time  to  ours,  an  exact  resemblance 
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The  first  of  tbese  abrogfrtioHB  affected  tlieno%lea  m 

particular.    In  return  tor  their  libera}  and  ttiriiiiiiiui 

surrender  of  their  efsential  powers  and  i>rivilegc&- 

they  were  now  despoiled  of  their  distinction   ana 

rank  in  pociety ;— as  if  those  who  h»d  made  priaooer 

and  plundered  a  cavalier,  should,  last  of  all,  hart 

snatched  away  in  derision  the  plume  from  hie  h^t 

Tlie  aristocrat  of  France,  so  long  distingutshed  at 

the  flower  of  European  chivalryj,  were  no W,  so  far  as 

depended  on  the  legislature,  entirely  abolished.    The 

voice  of  the  nation  had  pronounced  ajgaiuBt  them  a 

general  pentenc*  of  degradation,  which,  according 

to  the  feelings  of  the  oioer,  could  only  be  the  puni»- 

ment  of  some  foul  and  disgraceftit  crime;  and  the 

condirion  of  the  ex-nobles  might  jui»f!y  have  been 

described  as  Bolingbroke  pamts  his  own, 

"  Eatiof  the  bitter  bread  of  banisfanMot, 
'U'bilst  you  have  fod  iipoii  fnj  sigooriet, 
Diipark'd  my  parks,  and  felled  mv  fon-Bt  woods. 
Prom  my  own  «-i(idoWi  Vpr^  my  bouKhold  ctiat. 


between  any  Vtto  indrvidtiab?  As  if  this  were  not 
enoogh,  there  come  to  aid  the' diversity,  the  effepts  of 
climate,  of  govenjment,  of  edscation,  and  habits  of 
lifpj  all  of  which  lead  to  endless  modifications  of  the 
individual.  The  inequalities  arising  from  the  natural 
diflerences  of  talent  and  dispositiorr  are  multiplied  be- 
yond calculation,  as  society  increases  in  civilisation. 
The  savage  may,  indeed,  boast  a  rude  species  of 
ecinaUty  in  some  patriarchal  tribes ;  but  the  wilies^i 
and  BtrongesL  the  best  hunter  and  the  bravest  war- 
rior, soon  lords  it  over  the  rest,  and  becomes  a  king 
or  a  chief.  One  portion  of  the  nation,  ftom  happy 
talents,  or  happy  circumstances,  rises  to  the  top; 
another  sinks,  like  dregs,  to  the  bottom ;  a  third  por- 
tion occupies  a  mid  place  between  them.  As  society 
advaneies,  the  difference  of  ranks  advances  with  it. 
And  can  it  be  proposed  seriously,  thnt  any  other 
eouality,  than  that  of  rights,  can  exist  between  those 
who  tmnk  and  those  who  labour ;  those  "whose  talk 
is  of  bullocks,"  and  those  whose  time  permits  them 
to  stady  the  paths  of  wisdom  ?  Happy,  m^ecd,  is  the 
country  and  constitution,  where  those  distinctions, 
which  must  necessarily  exist  in  every  socTely,  are  not 
separated  by  msarinoun table  barriers,  but  where  the 
inost  distinguished  rank  is  open  to  receive  that  pre- 
dovLB  supply  of  Mnsdom  and  talent  which  so  fire- 
guently  elevates  individuals  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  classes ;  and  so  far  as  general  equality  can 
be  attained,  by  each  individual  having  a  fair  right  to 
ndie  nimself  to  the  situation  which  h^  is  quarafied  to 
occupy,  by  hie  talents,  his  merits,  or  his  wealth,  the 
galea  cannot  be  thrown  open  too  widely.  But  the 
attempt  of  the  French  legislators  wm  precisely  the 
revterse,  and  went  to  establish  the  proposed  equality 
of  ranks,  by  depressing  the  upper  classes  into  the 
■ame  order  with  those  who  occupy  the  middle  of 
society,  whOe  they  essaved  the  yet  more  absurd  at- 
tempt to  crush  down  these  last,  by,  the  weight  of    . ...  -  - 

le^slative  auUiority,  into  a  level  with  th«  lowest    gives  rise  to  extravagances,  they  are  such  as  soei^ 


It  my  imprefs,  leaving  me  no  cigii, 
1*8  opioidrai  and  my  living  blood, 
the  ynxWi  I  was  a  cft)ik>nNik"* 


orders— men  whose  education,  if  it  has  not  corrupted 
their  hearts  must  necessarily  have  blunted  their 
fiaelings,  ana  who,  in  a  great  city  hke  Paris^  exchange 
the  simplicity  which  makes  them  respectable  under 
more  favonraWe  circumstances,  for  the  habitual  in- 
dtdgence  of  the  coarsest  and  grossest  pleasures. 


Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  every       As  for  the  proscription  of  the  phvaseekm^f  ciw 


state  far  advanced  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the 
^equality  of  ranks  is  a  natural  and  necessary  attri- 
bute. Philosophy  may  comfort  those  who  regret 
this  necesfflty,  by  the  assurance  that  the  portions  of 
individual  happiness  and  misery  are  divided  amongst 
high  and  low  with  a  very  equal  hand ;  and  religion 
assures  us  that  there  is  a  future  state,  in  which,  with 
amended  natures  and  improved  faculties,  the  vain 
distinctions  of  this  world  vnll  no  longer  subsist.  But 
any  practical  attempt  to  remedy  the  inequality  of 
rank  in  civilized  society  by  forcible  measures  may 
ilideed  degrade  the  upper  classes,  but  cannot  improve 
those  beneath  them.  Laws  may  deprive  the  gentle- 
man of  his  title,  the  man  of  education  of  his  books, 
or,  to  use  the  French  illustration,  the  muscadin  of 
his  clothes ;  but  this  cannot  make  the  clown  a  man 
of  breeding,  or  give  leammg  to  ignorance,  or  decent 
attire  to  the  Sans  Culottes.  Much  will  be  lost  to  the 
grace,  the  information,  and  the  decency  of  soeiety  in 
.general,  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  by  any 
individual.  Nevurtheless^  it  was  in  this  absolutely 
impracticable  manner  that  the  exaggerated  feelings 
of  the  French  legislators  at  this  period  of  total 
change,  undertook  to  equalize  the  nation  which  they 
were  regenerating.     , 

With  a  view  to  this  great  ezpernnent  \$pon  human 
society,  the  Assembly  aboUshed  all  titles  of  honour,* 
aH  armorial  bearings,  and  even  the  insigniflcairt 
titles  of  Monsieur  and  Madame;  which,  meaning 
nothing  but  phrases  of  common  courtesy,  yet,  with 
oth^  expressions  of  the  same  kind,  serve  to  soften 
the  ordinary  interoourse  of  human  life,  and  preecrre 
that  gentleness  of  manners  which  the  French,  by  a 
happy  name,  were  wont  to  call  *'  La  petite  morale." 

P  V  AtimpWdwate^fiMpOMdr  JSM  Mb.  kr  LmmHi,  tbil  ths 
titiop  of  dtdMi  eowttf  arafquli,  viieoHnt,  barMh  and  eharaiier, 
•honld  bt  lupuiwedL  «aa  eaimd  by  ta  o?enf befaniof  OMuonty." 
-MiaKlT,trMl4.r 


Razed  out 

SfLve  mcn'f  _^ 

To  ahow  the  irarlB  I  was  a  etDmnitk 

It  was  a  fatal  error,  that,  in  search  of  tliat^tiuaittr 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  the  AssemMy  aho*l3 
have  torn  down  the  ancient  institutions  of  imivsltty. 
Viewing  them  philosophically,  they  are  indeed-of-^- 
tle  vaiue ;  but  where  are  the  advantHpes  oeycNul  w 
mreana,  first,  of  mere  subsistence,  secolMtty,  of  telir- 
mation,  which  ou^t  not  to  be  indil&teilt  ta  fhw 
philosophers  7  And  yet,  where  exists  Aha  tme  iwSo- 
scmher,  who  has  bean  able  efkctaaily  to  detmek  liiSi- 
self  from  the  common  mode  of  thinking  on  sock 
subjects?  The  estimation  set  upon  birtn  or  nist, 
supposing  its  loimdatisn  iUusory,  has  stiU  the  fid- 
vantage  of  counterbalancing  that  wikieh  is  attracisd 
by  wealth  only ;  the  prejudice. has  something^  gene- 
rous and  Ttobfe  in  i^  is  connected  wHfr  ?iisforK:fi^fte> 
collections  and  patriotic  feelings ;  afod  if  if 


can  restrain  and  punish  by  the  meieSfleet  of  lif 
cule.t  It  is  cunous,  even  in  thenidst  of  th«  Bwe- 
lution,  and  amongst  those  who  were  its 'greatest  Ik- 
vourers.  what. dimcul ties  were  found  to  entaneipstt 
themselves  ^m  those  ancient  ptnejadieea  waicii 
affected  the  difference  of  ranks.! 


Used  society,  it  had  an  absurd  appearance  m  aflsaa- 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  most  people  of  underataB^ng; 
but,  on  some  enthusiastk:  minds  it  predaoed  a  vofse 
efiect  than  that  of  mere  disgust.  Let  a  man  phM 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  fear  or  of  rage^  and-he  wil 
in  some  measure  feel  the  passion  arisa  in  his  wmd 
which  corresponds  widi  the  mtui^  he  has  aasioBed. 
In  like  manner,  those  who  Miect^  tha'blratal  sraii- 
ners,  coarse  language,  and  slorenly  diW  of  the 
lower  orders^  famuianted  their  imagina€oiiS  wf^  the 
violent  and  savage  thoughts  and  actions  proper  n 
the  class  whose  costume  they  had  thpn^  adopted. 
Above  all,  when  dsa  sacrifice  was  mads  to  -m^yerf 
Maste  and  phraseology  of  that  class,  (the)ast  poaits 
in  which  one  would  think  them  deeervinf^  «€  miia- 
tien.)  it  appeeted  to  intimf^te  thei>tOttieaaiye«taiigA 
of  the  revolutionary  tide^  which>  sw^ein^g  bcftvs  il 
all  distinctions,  trivial  as  welt  as  impoirtaiil^  ssUsSJ 
soon  destined  to  overthrow  the  threiie,  now ' 
and  well  n^  undefended^  Tlie  next  mtp^  \.  _ 
oessarilv  to  fix  the  executive  govemmcpM  m  the  i 
body  wiiich  ei^oyed  the  po^^s  of  lsBisl€ttieii-*ths 
surest  of  'all  roads  to  tytianaiVi  But  althoii|{ii  the 
doctrme  of  equahty,  thns  understood^  is  ftlttaid  is 

t  rRkhAidtlM86«nd.Aotiu.8c«MU      ^    . 

I  r'  One  of  tm  moit  anutular  propoiitbai  (nxbmdtif 
of  tWMWBcwylsenaBieaof  eatatea^  whlwn^any  ilmilics 
ibr  sflBa,  and  obMsatf  them  to  veauiiie  thefr 
I  wBV  the 


tieaa.    itk  (Ua  wj  the  MoBtworeyoita  wwikl  bwfo 
Bbucbard ;  La  Fayette,  Motti^ :  Mkabeau.  Rkfietti.     &■ 

hETV  been  iti'^o^  France  of  her  Mttory ;  ana  no  mtn 

moemtio  aoew,  eitlnr  #ould  or  ottchi  to  r«mawe>in  tSii  wtM 
the  memoiy  oi  Ua  eoaaateB."— Mjld.  aa  8taxl»  traL  L  p^  flLI 
I    i  The  Conte de  Mbabeau  waa  finioui  at  tmoa  esUsAJfibiM 
Taine,  and  said,  vritb  fivat  faittetneei,  when  hia  neodaa 
pitMrndgsfeed  under  that  name,  "  aree  vctrt  Rlqu^t,  «eiit 
de$orUnte  PEuTvpc  pour  trgiijoun."   Mlzabeaa  -«v 

an  ariatocrtt.  Bat  wMt  i^  wo  eay  of  Citoreane  Ri 

jmiuea  Mneif  on  thb  pfebeiin  aound  of  her  name.  Mtmem 

Cn.  yet  toeoaaeiiuentwhr  upbmidi  CftOTW  Pache  wiUi  hii 
▼inc  been  a  porter  I    [sbsio<rv.  part  l  p.  HO.] 
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X^M/tf  aad  iaipoai&le  k  practice,  yet  it  will  always 
rfinf  wiliing  liBtenera  wMn  preadied  to  the  lower 
dasaes,  wfioae  praodoal  Tiew  of  it  results  into  an 
aflnuian  law,  or  a  geaeral  division  of  property. 

Inhere  was  one  order  yet  remaioed,  however,  which 
was  to  be  levelledT-the  destruction  of  the  Church 
was  still  to-  be  accbmpUshed ;  and  the  Republican 
party  proceeded  in  the  work  of  demolition  with  mfL- 
aite  address,  by  includine  the  ^eat  object  in  a  plan 
for  restoring  finance,  ana  providing  lor  the  expensib 
of  the  state,  without  imposing  further  burtiens  on 
the  people 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  States- General 
had  been  summoned  to  restore  the  finances  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  cause  of  their  convocation. 
But  sitnoogh  they  had  exercised  almost  every  species 
of  power,  had  thrown  down  and  rebuilt  every  con- 
stituted authority  in  the  kingdom,  still  the  finances 
were  as  ranch  embarrassed  as  ever,  or  much  more 
so;,  since  most  men  in  Prance  judged  the pnvilege 
of  refusing  to  pay  taxes  the  most  unequivocal  and 
wA  the  least  plehsing  part  of  their  newly*ariquired 
freedom* 

Neeker,  so  often  reooived  among  the  populace  as 
a  saviour  of  the  country,  was  here  totally  at  a  loss. 
l%e  whole  relative  associations  which  bind  men  to- 
gether in  the  social  contract,  seemed  to  be  rent  asun- 
oar;  and  where  oubli^  credit  ib  destroyed,  a  finan- 
cier, however  able,  resembles  Prospero,  after  his 
wand  is  bvoken,  and  his  book  sai^  in  the  deep  sea. 
Aoooardingly,  Neeker  in  vain  importuned  the  Assem- 
h)y^  bv  representing  the  pressure  of  the  finances. 
^&MtY  Decatna  weaned  with  his  remonstrancesi  and 
noeived  them  with  mamfisst  sjrraptoms  of  coldness 
and  disieap^t  What  service,  indeed,  could  the  re- 
0Blated  advice  and  dm-calculated  and  combined 
iichoiaos  of  a  financicf  have  rendered  to  men  who 
maA  already  their  resources  in  their  eye,  and  were 
datarmined  that  no  idle  scrapie  should  prevent  their 
vooaeing  upon  them  1  Neeker*  s  expostulations,  ad- 
atesaed  to  their  eanu  were  like  a  lectu^  upon  thrift 
Mid  industry  to  Rooin  Hood  and  his  merry-men, 
when  dier  1MW  aeilt&g  forth  to  rob  the  rich  in  the 
name  of  uie  poon 

Th6  AaaeniMy  had  determined  that,  all  prejudices 
apart,  tfaepropartvof  the  Church  should  come  under 
•enflacaxfam  tor  the  benefit  of  the  nation.*    It  was 
m  wn  thirt  ifas  CHargv  exelaimed  against  these  act* 
of  napine  and'  axtordon-^  vain  that  they  stated 
themselves  as  an  existing  part  of  the  nation,  and  that 
WB  iWiohthby^iafl  coalesced  witfi  the  Assemolyi  nnacr 
tbb  hnplied  nrnfica^ian  of  their  own  rights—m  vain 
that  tfisy  resonndea  m  the  hall  the  declaration  so- 
Manly  adopted,  that  property  was  inviolable,  save 
imon  rail  compcnsatiML   It  vras  to  as  little  purpose 
^%%  Mirabean  was  reminded  of  hip  language,  ad- 
jresasd  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  upon  a  shnilar  ooea- 
akoii-^''  Deqaaa  the  monks."  he  had  aaid,  '^as  much 
Ml-  yen.  wiiL  bat  do  not  rob  them.    Robbery  is  emally 
a  ccatie,  wiiether  perpetrated  on  the  mostproniigate 
aidMiat,  or  the  most  bi^ioted  capuchin.**    *nkt  Clergy 
vMffB  told  with  iasaltm^  gravity,  thai  the  property 
hidaneingio  a  eoomiumty  was  upon  a  dilferent  foot- 
iiMT  ftoora  mat  beloiiging  to  individuals,  beoau^  the 
atite  might  dissolve  the  community  or  body-«orpo- 
nia,  aufd  reanme  the  property  attaolied  to  it;  and, 
vmktT  this  BopUsm,  they  asaumed  for  the  benefit  of 
diBpiiblic^  die  whole  right  or  i^roperty  belonging  to 
§10  Ohnrcb  of  Fraace.t 
Aa  it  was  impossible  to  bring  tbeae  immense  sub- 
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^  rrttfs  propostttei  w&fl  mado  bj  TaOeyrand,  tbea  Biaho 
atno.  Ih  wppoii om U Amed.  that  "fiM  ebny  wfte  iwt 
«|Cufa.  bat  d«pniteno«ortbctrcrtatai;  Ihst  noisdniduare 


fBSW¥«ia  aoril^qlcvoMctr.orisiM^^  thwi;  tliat  tfatf 
vTBfe  Ijcstpwed  ortftnallrpr  ths  momfiemc^  of  Jdnsi  or  noUai, 
' '  DOW  M  reunified  by  tiu  ntfUon,  wMch  bad  sucoeedod  to 
I."  TOt&Mni]rajid9i0re«rapUed,''thatitwiiaaii 
aJatrtMa  tbat  tlis  propntyof  On  Cluck  wai  at  ths 
YT-  i  V»  "tttte  i  that  it  flowad  fioia  tly  wmiiBeeaoe  or  pfety 
N^doan  m  ibrm^  8^6$,  and  was  destined  to  a  peculiar  p«r- 
nUM,  lofallf  dimrenC  ftoiri  •eetJar  concerm ;  that,  if  the  purpoMi 
SSi&iir  intndad  OQuM  aot  be  oariiod  iois  aft«r  it  ahoul^ 
toitaB  iMiira  of  the  dooonk bai  oeiiaialy  ofl  aoenw  to  the  Iniiih 

^WftH.  Efe  ChsteauMtod  laya, «  The  ftuKh  that^aegoirod  wae 
mat  the  ^ffaybjam^  wpft  net<fy  oo»  bwf  ortbe  wtBe 


jects  at  (mat  to  sale,  the  Assevnbiy  adoi)ted  a  system 
of  paper-money,  called  AMi>na/»,  which  were  sa- 
curad  or  h]h?othecatcd  upon  the  church-lands.  TTie 
fluctuation  of  this  paper,  which  was  adcrpted  againat 
Neeker* s  earnest  cautions,  created  a  spirit  of  stock- 
jobbing and  gambling,  nearly  resembling  that  whidi 
distinguishoQ  the  famous  scheme  of  the  MississippL 
dpelman  would  have  ar^ied,  that  the  taint  of  sacri- 
lege attached  to  funds  raised  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
Church  ;t  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  supplies 
enabled  the  National  Assembly  not  only  to  avoid 
the  gulf  of  goneral  bankruptcy,  uut  to  dispense  with 
many  territorial  exactions  which  pressed  Hard  on 
the  fewer  orders,  and  to  give  relief  and  breath  to 
that  most  useful  portion  of  the  community.  These 
desirable  results,  however,  flowed  from  that  divine 
alchyroy  which  calls  good  out  of  evil,  without  aflbrd- 
ing  a  justification  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  latter. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  embraced 
against  his  opinion  and  his  remonstrances.  Neeker 
saw  his  services  were  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
Assembly,  and  that  he  could  not  be  useful  to  the 
King.  He  tende'red  his  resienation,  [Sept.  4,]  which 
was  received  with  cold  indifference  by  the  Assembly; 
and  even  his  safety  was  endangered  on  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  by  the  very  people  who.had  twice 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  This  accomplished 
statesman  discovered  too  lat »,  that  public  opiniott 
requires  to  be  guided  and  directed  towards  the  ends 
Gi  pubHc  good,  which  it  will  not  reach  by  its  own 
unassistedand  misdirected eftbrts ;  and  that  his  own 
popidariq^  had  only  been  the  stalking-horse,  through 
means  of  which,  men  less  honest  and  more  subBo 
than  himseli^  had  taken  aim  at  their  own  objects*! 

But  the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  had  yet 
another  and  even  a  more  violent  experiment  to  try 
upon  the  Gallifnn  Ohurrh  es'a^rishr::*:-!!!.  It  v/afi 
one  which  touched  the  consciences  of  the  French 
clergy  in  the  same  degree  as  the  former  affected  their 
fortunes,  and  was  so  much  the  less  justifiable,  mat 
it  is  difTicult  to  sufgest  any  motive  except  the  sweep- 
ing desire  to  introduce  novelty  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  and  to  have  a  constitutional  clergy  as 
they  had  a  constitutional  king,  which'  cdiould  nave 
inatigated  them  to  such  a  measure. 

"Wl&en  the  Assembljr  had  decreed  the  assumption 
of  the  church-lands,  it  remained  to  be  settled  on 
what  foundation  religion  was  to  be  placed  within  the 
kingdom.  A  motion  was  made  for  decreeing,  t^at 
the  Holy  Apostolical  religion  was  that  of  Fr^uicei 
and  that  its  worship  alone  should  be  permittedT  A 
Carthusian  monk,  named  Dom  Gcrlc.  made  this 
propo^si,  alarmed  too  late  lest  the  popular  party,  to 
which  he  had  so  long  adhered,  should  now  be  aooat 
to  innovate  in  the  matters  of  the  Church,  as  they  had 
a!rea(hr  in  those  of  the  state.  The  debate  was  con- 
dnctea  with  decency  for  one  day,  but  on  the  second 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
and  furious  multitude,  who  msulted,  beat,  and  mal- 
treated, all  who  were  known  to  favour  the  measure 
under  consideration.  It  was  represented  witlun  the 
house,  that  the  passing  the  decree  proposed  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  religious  war :  and  Dom  Gerie  with- 
drew his  motion  in  terror  and  despair. 

The  success  of  this  opposition  snowed,  that  almoflt 
aW  exi»ernn6nt  on  the  Church  might  be  tried  vrith 
efiect,  since  the  religion  which  it  taught  seemed  no 
lon^^er  to  interest  the  national  l^iislators.  A  scheme 
wa»  brought  forward,  in  which  the  public  worship 
{fitike  rmoliqueY  as  it  was  aiSectedly  termed,  without 
any  addition  or  reverence,  (as  if  to  give  it  the  air  of  a 
m^re  code  of  formal  enactments,;  was  provided  for 
on  the  narrowest  and  most  economical  plan.  But 
this  was  not  all.  A  civil  constitution  was,  by  the 
same  code,  framed  for  the  clergv,  declaring  them 
totally  independent  of  the  See  ofTlome,  and  vesting 
the  choice  of  bishops  in  the  departmental  authorities. 
1\>  this  constitution  each  priest  and  prelate  was  re- 

t  [See  Sir  Henry  Spdmaa's  traatife  oatbb**  HiMory  of  Saoii- 

\k9m  II  de  Stafll,  nA.  I  p.  »f.  "  The  retreat  of  Neekei  pio- 
doptdalotalohaamtotbBininiftry.  Ofthoaewhonnwcamemta 
<Aaetif>e  wan  dMbed  to  perieh  on  the  eoallbld,  and  a  tfaW  bv 
the  iweid  «r  the  iSvohilioaary  aMswfcii.'^^'-LAOaTBLLa,  t.  m, 
p.  M.] 
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r'  ed  to  adhere  bj  a  soleinii  oath.  A  flubeequent 
ree  of  the  ABecmbly  declared  forfeiture  of  his 
benefice  against  whomsoever  should  hesitate;  but 
the  clergy  of  France  showed  in  that  trying  moment, 
that  thcvr  knew  how  to  choose  betwixt  sinning 
against  their  conscience,  and  suffering  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  man.  Their  dependence  on  the  See  of 
Rome  was  a  part  of  their  creed,  an  article  of  their 
faith,  which  they  would  not  compromise.  The  no- 
ble attitude  of  hrmness  and  self-denial  adopted  by 
prelates  and  richly-beneficed  clergymen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  thought  more  governed  by  levities  of 
every  kind  than  by  regard  to  then  profession,  com- 
manded for  a  time  the  respect  or  the  Assembly, 
silenced  the  blasphemies  of  the  hired  assistants  m 
the  tribunes,  and  gave  many  to  fear  that,  in  depriving 
the  Church  of  its  earthly  power,  the  Assemblv  might 
hut  give  them  means  to  extend  their  spiritual  domi- 
nion more  widely,  and  awake  an  interest  in  their  fate 
which  slumbered  during  their  promperity.  ^'Eeware 
what  you  do,"  said  Monilosier.  You  may  expel 
the  bishop  from  his  episcopal  residence,  but  it  will 
be  only  to  open  to  him  the  cabins  of  the  poor.  If  you 
take  from  his.hands  the  cross  of  gold,  he  will  display 
a  cross  of  wood ;  and  it  was  by  a  cross  of  wood  that 
the  world  was  saved."  ♦ 

Summoned,  one  by  one,  to  take  the  oath,  or  refuse 
it  under  the  consequences  menaced,  the  Assembly, 
ftarful  of  the  effect  of  their  firmness,  would  scarce 
hear  these  sufferers  speak  a  syllable,  save  Yes  or  No. 
Their  tumult  on  the  occasion  resembled  the  bcatiDg 
of  drums  to  drown  the  last  words  of  a  martyr.  Few, 
indeed,  were  the  priests  who  accepted  the  constitu- 
tional oath.  There  were  in  the  number  ,oaly  three 
bishops.  One  had  been  a  person  of  note— it  was  that 
AjTchbishop  of  Sena— that  very  cardinal,  whose  male- 
administration  of  fifteen  months  had  led  to.  this 
mighty  change.  Another  of  the  three  Constitutional 
prelates  was  destmed  to  be  much  more  remarkable— 
It  was  the  celebrated  Talleyrand^  whose  talents  aa  a 
fitatesman  have  been  so  distinguished. 

The  National  Assembly  failed  totally  in  their  at- 
tempts to  found  a  national  Church.  The  priests 
who  took  the  oaths  received  neither  reverence  nor 
ajnection,  and  were  only  treated  with  decency  by 
such  as  considered  religion  in  the  light  of  a  useml 
pohtical  institution.  They  were  alike  despised  hv 
the  smcere  Catholic,  and  the  declared  infidel.  AO 
of  real  rehgions  feeling  or  devotion  that  was  left  in 
France  turned  towards  their  ancient  pastors,  and 
though  the  impulse  was  not  strong  enough  to  coun- 
teract tltb  revolutionary  movement,  it  served,  on 
many  occasions,  to  retard  and  embarrass  it.t  The 
experiment  which  had  thus  signally  miscarried,  was 
kiaeed  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unnecessary.  It  can 
only  be  imputed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lanaticisi^ 
of  tne  modern  philosophers,t  who  expected,  by  this 
indirect  course,  to  have  degraded  the  Christian  reU- 
gion ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  preconcerted  deter- 
mination of  the  Revolutionists,  that  no  consideration 
should  interfere  with  the  fi\&i\  of  new-modelling  the 
nation  through  all  its  institutions,  as  well  of  church 
as  of  state. 

Victorious  at  onco  over  altar  and  throne,  mitre 
and  coronet,  King,  Nobles,  and  Clergy,  the  relational 
Assembly  seemed,  in  fact,  to  possess,  and  to  exert, 
tfiat  omnipotence,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the 
British  Parliament.  Never  had  any  legislature  made 
such  extensive  and  sweeping  changes^  and  never 
were  such  changes  so  easily  accomplished.  The 
nation  was  altered  in  all  its  relations;  its  flag  and 
its  emblems  were  changed— every  thing  of  a  pubhc 
character  was  destroyed  and  replacedTdown  to  the 
very  title  of  the  sovereign,  who,  no  longer  tenned 
King  of  France  and  Navarre,  was  now  called  King 
of  the  French.  The  names  and  divisions  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  existed  for  many  years,  were  at 
once  obliterated,  and  were  supplied  by  a  geographical 

*  ILaaet«Ue,t  viu.  p.  88.] 
i  t  fMilnet,  L  i.  p.  107,  19l ;  Thiers,  t  i.  p.  !M0,  868.1 

I  [Mignet  sftra.  "  Tbo  ConstitiitioDal  Cburoh  e«tafalulnncDt  wu 
not  tho  wcN^  or  tbo  modern  philotophen,  but  wm  detind  07  ibe 
Jansqnfets,  or  rigid  iwriy.*'  No  doubt,  tne  JnoienMU.  dupea  of 
the  pofloMpben,  fonoed  thMnaelvw  fiiioe*  iostood  oT  Uiod  in- 
Stramontt.] 


partition  of  tho  terriitiMy  into  ekhtr^hice  deiMtfC- 
ments,  subdivided  into  az  hondrea  distrietsi,  aad 
these  again  portioned  out  into  Ibity-eight  thoasmnd 
communities  or  municipaUtiee.  Bv  thus  recastiruc 
as  it  were,  the  whole  geographical  relations  of  the 
separate  territories  of  which  France  consisted,  the 
Abbfe  Si^yee  designed  to  obhterate  former  recol- 
lections and  distinctions,  and  to  bring  every  thing 
down  to  the  general  level  of  hberty  and  equality. 
Sut  it  had  an  eflfect  beyond  what  was  pTx^posed. 
While  the  provinces  existed  they  had  their  separate 
capitals,  their  separate  privileges;  and  those  capitals, 
thou^  m  a  subordinate  rank,  being  yet  the  seats  or 
provmcial  parliaments,  bed  a  8q>arate  consequence, 
inferior  to,  hut  vet  distinct  firom.  that  of  Paris.  But 
when  France  oecame  one  single  province,  the  im- 
portance of  its  sole  capital,  Paris,  was  increased  to 
a  most  formidable  degrees:  and  during  the  whole 
Revolution,  and  through  all  its  changes,  whatever 
party  held  the  metropolis  was  sure  speedily  to  acquire 
the  supreme  power  mroagh  the  whole  departments; 
and  woe  to  those  who  made  the  fruitleM  attempt  to 
set  the  sense  or  feelings  of  the  nation  in  oppoaitioii 
to  those  of  the  capital!  Repubhcan  or  royalist  was 
equally  sure  to  pensh  in  the  rash  attempt. 

The  Parliaments  of  France^  long  the  strongholda 
of  Uberty,  now  perished  imnoticed,  as  men  pulldown 
old  houses  to  clear  the  ground  for  modem  edifioeik 
The  sale  of  offices  of  justice  yma  formally  abolished  i 
the  power  of  nominating  the  judges  was  taken  from 
the  crown ;  the  trial  by  jury,  with  inquests  of  acoi- 
sation  and  conviction,  corresponding  to  the  grand 
and  petty  juries  of  England,  were  sanctioned  and 
established.  In  thus  clearing  the  channels  of  imblie 
justice,  dreadfiilly  clogged  as  they  had  become  dm^ 
mg  the  decay  of  the  monarchy,  the^atiolial  Asaen- 
bly  rendered  the  greatest  possible  services  to  France^ 
the  good  effects  of  which  will  long  be  fialL  Other 
alterations  were  of  a  more  doubtfiil  character.  Th&n 
might  be  immediate  poUcy^  but  there  was  certainlf 
much  harshness  in  wresting  from  the  down  tha 
power  of  granting  pardons.  If  tins  was  for  fsar  last 
grace  should  be  extended  to  thooe  eondemned  for  the 
new  crime  of  leeze^ation,  or  treason  against  the 
Constitution,  the  lejgislators  might  have  remembered 
how  seldom  the  Kmg  dares  to  exercise  this  risht  d 
mercy  in  favotur  of  an  impopular  criminaL  It  ro- 
quires  no  small  courage  to  come  betwixt  the  dragoa 
and  his  wrath,  the  people  and  their  victim.  Charles  I. 
dared  not  save  StrafTord. 

The  National  Assembly  also  recogniaed  the  free- 
dom of  the  press ;  and,  in  doing  sO}  oonferrsd  on  th« 
nation  a  mft  fraught  with  much  good  and  some  evil, 
capable  ot  stimulating  the  worst  pflssionB,  and  ,oiiw 
culating  the  most  atrocious  cahuinie&  and  occasioii* 
ing  fre9uently  the  most  enormous  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  injustice ;  but  ever  bearing  along  with  it  th» 
means  of  curing  the  very  evils  caused  oy  its  abuaei^ 
and  of  transmitting  to  Aiturity  theaentimentB  of  the 
good  and  the  wise,  so  invaluable  when  the  paaaione 
are  silenced,  and  the  calm  slow  vmceof  veason  ead 
reflection  conkes  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  preee 
stimulated  massacres  and  proscriptions  during  the 
frightfiil  period  whidi  we  are  approaching;  but  the 
press  has  also  held  up  to  horror  -the  memonr  of  the 
perpetrators,  and  exposed  the  artifices  by  which  the 
actors  were  instigated.  It  is  a  took  on  which  a  vee* 
sel  maybe,  indeed,  and.  is  often  wrecked ;  but  that 
same  rock  affords  the  foundation  of  the  brighteat 
and  noblest  beacon. 

We  might  add  to  the  weight  of  benefits  which 
France  unquestionably  owes  to  the  Constituent  Ae- 
semblv,  that  tliey  restored  liberty  of  eonsdenee  bj 
establishing  universal  toleration.  But  against  this 
benefit  must  be  set  the  violent  imposition  of  the  con- 
stitutional oath  upon  the  Cathohc  clergy,  which  led 
afterwards  to  such  horrible  massacres  of  iimocant 
and  reverend  victims,  murder«i  in  defiance  of  those 
rules  of  toleration,  which,  rather  in  scorn  of  religion 
of  any  kind  than  regard  to  men's  consciences,  the 
Assembly  had  prevknmy  adopted. 

Faithful  to  their  plan  of  forming  not  a  popular 
monarchy,  but  a  sipecies  of  .royal  republic,  and  ad^ 
mulated  by  the  refill  RepubUoans,  whoea  paitr  ~ 
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dailf  gaining  ATovnd  Among  thar  rankis  at  wtH  a« 
by  the  howls  and  threats  of  those  violent  and  oat- 
rajgeouB  demagoeoea,  whO|  from  the  seatt  they  had 
a^pted  in  the  Assembly,  were  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Mountain/^  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  rendered  it  democratical  in  every  point, 
and  abridged  the  royal  authority,  till  its  oowers  be- 
came so  dun  and  obscure  as  to  merit  Bune's  hap^y 
UlustratioiL,  when  he  exclaimed,  speaking  of  the 
new-modelled  French  government, — 

" ^What  Mem'd  ito  hetd 

The  Wcme$$  of  a  UncLy  crown  had  on.'* 

The  crown  was  deprived  of  all  appointments  to 
civil  office^  which  were  filled  up  oy  popular  elec- 
dons.  the  uonstitntionalists  beings  m  this  respect, 
fiutmul  to  dieir  own  principles,  which  made  the 
will  of  tbe  people  the  source  of  all  power.  Never 
was  such  an  immense  patronage  vested  in  the  body 
of  any  natk>n  at  large,  and  toe  arrangement  was 
politic  in  the  immediate  sens&  as  well  as  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  of  tnoso  who  adopted  it{ 
Ibrit  attached  to  the  new  Constitution  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  fislt  themselves  elevated  from  vil- 
lanage  mto  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  Each 
member  of  the  elective  assembly  of  a  mimicipahty, 
through  whose  collective  votes  bishops,  admmistra- 
tots, Imges,  and  other  official  persons  re9eived  their 
ropomtments,  felt,  for  the  moment,  the  importance 
which  his  privilege  bestowed,  and  recognised  in  his 
own  person,  wnn  correeponding  self-complacency, 
«  fraction,  however  small,  of  the  immense  eommu- 
mty,  now  governed  by  those  whom  they  themselves 
dected  into  office.  The  charm  of  i>ower  is  sreat  at 
ul  .timesj  but  exmiisite  to  intoxication  to  those  to 
whom  it  IB  a  novelty. 

Called  to  the  execution  of  these  high  dnties,  which 
hitherto  they  had  never  dreamed  ol^  the  people  at 
large  became  enamoured  of  their  own  privilegea 
carried  ihem  int6  every  department  of  society,  and 
were  legislators  and  debators,  in  season  and  oat  of 
Mason.  Tliie  exercise  even  of  the  extensive  privilege 
committed  to  them,  seemed  too  limited  to  these  ac- 
tive citizens.  The  Revolution  appeared  to  have 
tamed  the  heads  of  the  whole  lower  classea  and 
those  who  had  hitherto  thought  least  of  political 
Mita,  were  now  seized  with  the  fiiry  of  deld)emting| 
debatmg,  and  leoslating,  in  all  possible  times  and 
places.  The  soldiers  on  guard  debated  at  the  Ora- 
toire— the  journeymen  tailors  held  a  popular  assem- 
bly at  the  Colonnade—the  peruke-makers  met  at  the 
Cnamps-Elys^es.  In  spite  of  the  oppontion  of  the 
national  guard,  threo  thousand  shoemakers  deli- 
berated on  the  price  of  shoes  in  the  Place  Louis 
^uinze ;  every  house  of  call  was  converted  into  the 
canvassing  hall  of  a  political  body ;  and  France  for 
a  time  presented  the  singular  picture  of  a  country, 
where  every  one  was-  so  much  involved  in  public 
business,  that  he  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  his 
own. 

'Riero  was,  besides,  a  general  disposition  to  as- 
sume and  practise  the  mflitary  profession:  for  the 
right  of  inmirrection  having  been  declared  sacred, 
elich  dlizcn  was  to  be  prepared  to  dischai^  effec- 
tually so  holy  a  duty.  The  citizens  procured  mus- 
,  kets  to  defend  their  pirrperty— the  rabble  obtained 
pikes  to  invade  that  of  others— tho  people  of  every 
class  everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms,  and 
the  most  peaceftd  burgesses  were  desirous  of  the 
honours  oi  the  epaulet.  The  children,  with  mimicry 
proper  to  their  age,  formed  batailions  on  the  streets, 
ana  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  formed  was.  inti- 
mated by  the  heads  of  cats  borne  upon  pikes  in  front 
of  the  farveoile  revolutionist5.'t 

In  the  departments^  the  fever  of  legislation  was 
the  same.  Eatm  distnct  had  its  permanent  commit- 
tee, its  committee  of  poHce,  its  military  committer 
cmi  eomtnittee.  and  committee  of  subsistence.  IRacH 
committee  had  its  prosident,  its  vice-president,  and 
its  secretaries.  Each  district  was  desirous  of  ex- 
eroiaing  legislative  authority,  each  committee  of 
i. 

•  [It  tras'tliair  cmtos^  to  rit  on  the  Ugbest  rowi  of  bencJiet  in 
thtlmIL] 
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usorping  the  executive  power.$  Amid  these  mboc* 
dinate  conclaves,  every  theme  of  eulogy  and  en^»» 
aiasm  referred  to  the  Revolution  which  had  mada 
way  for  the  power  they  enjoyed,  every  subject  of  eur 
demic  alarm  to  the  most  distant  return  towards  Ui* 
ancient  system  which  had  left  the  people  in  inaignifl- 
cance.  Rumour  found  a  ready  audience  for  every  ona 
of  her  thousand  tongues;  Discord  a  prompt  hand,  in 
which  sIm  might  place  each  of  her  tAousaiul  snakes. 

'£he  Affiliation,  as  it  was  called,  or  close  .corre- 
pondenoe  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  in  all  their  ramifl* 
cations,  tended  to  influence  tl)is  political  fever,  and 
to  direct  its  fury  against  the  last  remains  of  royalty. 
Exaggerated  anti  unfounded  reports  of  countev- 
revoiutionary  plots  and  aristocratical  conspiracieiL ' 
not  a  Uttie  mcreaaed  by  the  rash  conversation  asd 
impotent  efforts  of  the  nobihty  in  some  districti^ 
were  circulated  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  the  &Lbo» 
hood  which  had  been  confuted  at  Paris,  received 
new  currency  in  the  departments;  as  that  whadL 
was  of  d^artmental  growth  was  ajSain  drcnlatad 
vrith  eagerness  in  the  metropolis.  Thus,  the  mindii 
of  the  piople  were  perpetually  kept  in  a  state  of  ea* 
citation,  which  is  not  without  its  pleasures. ,  Thsr 
are  of  a  nature  pecnliariy  incompatible  wi^  soou^ 
ness  in  judgment  and  moderation  in  actioq.  but  fi^ 
vonrable,  in  the  same  degree,  to  audacity  of  thou^^ 
and  determination  in  execution. 

The  royal  prerogative  of  the  King^  so  doael/ 
watched,  was  m  aH>earance  formidable  enoofi^  to  M 
the  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  but  ia  raalitv 
a  mere  pageant  which  possessed  no  means  either  or 
attack  or  resistance.    The  Sling  was  said  to  be  ths 
organ  of  the  executive  powerjjret  he  had  named  bat  - 
a  small  proportion  of  the  officers  in  the  army  and  ■ 
navy,  and  those  who  received  their  appointmeiita 
from  a  source  so  obnoxious,  possessed  uttle  credit 
amongst  those  whom  they  commanded.   He  wa« 
the  nominal  head  of  six  ministers,  who  were  per*- 
petually  liable  to  be  questioned  by  the  Assembly,, 
m  which  they  might  be  called  to  defend  themselvss 
as  criminals,  out  had  no  seat  or  vote  to  enable  them, 
to  mingle  in  its  debates.    This  was,  perhi^M^  on* 
of  the  greatest  erron  of  the  oonstitutkm;  fioor  the 
relation  which  the  ministers  bore  to  the  legislative 
bod^,  was  of  such  a  hmified  and  dependent  natnxe^- 
as  excluded  all  ideas  of  confidence  and  cordiality^ 
The  King's  person  was  said  to  be  inviolable,  bat 
the  firowning  brows  of  a  large  proportion  of  am 
subjects,  their  public  exclamations,  and  the  pamph- 
lets circulated  against  him,  intimated  very  dififeraot 
doctrine.    He  mifi^t  propose,  to  the  Assembly  tb* 
question  of  peace  or  war,  but  it  remamed  with  them 
to  decide  upon  it    Lastly,  the  King  had  the  maoli- 
grudged  privilege  of  putting  a  veto  on  anv  deosa 
of  the  legislative  body,  which  was  to  have  theelwet 
of  suspending  the  passing  of  the  law  until  the  pr^ 
position  had  oeeu  renewed  in  two  successive  As- 
semblies ;  after  which  the  royal  sanction  was  held 
as  granted.    This  mode  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  any  favourite  law  was  likely  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  sovereign  in  its  exercisa  as  the  attempt  to 
stop  a  carriage  by  catching  hold  of*  the  wheel.    Ia 
fact,  whenever  the  King  attempted  to  use  this  sole 
relic  of  monarchical  power,  he  risked  his  life,  and 
it  was  by  doing  so  that  he  at  length  forfeited  it 
Among  these  mutilated  fieatures  of  sovereign^,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  Kin^a 
effigy  was  still  strvick  upon  the  public  coin,  and  his 
name  prefixed  to  public  edicts.  , .  ,    , 

Small  as  was  the  share  of  pubhc  power  which  the 
new  Constitution  of  France  afforded  to  the  crown, 
Louis,  in  outward  semblance  at  least,  appeared  sa- 
tisfied. He  made  it  a  rule  to  adopt  the  ndvice  of  the 
Assembly  on  all  occasions,  and  to  sanction  every 
decree  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  accepted 
even  that  which  totally  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  Galilean  dhurch.  He  considered  himseU^  doubt- 
less, as  under  forcible  restraint,  ever  smce  he  had 
been  dragged  in  triumph  from  Veraailles  to  F«ns- 
and  therd^re  complied  vidth  what  was  proposed  to 
Inm,  under  the  tacit  protest  that  his  acqmescenct 
was  dictated  by  foios  and  fear.  His  palace  was 
t  M«Bwlni  ds  BalH.  li  iSBt 
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tMided  bjr  dg^t  hundred  men^  with  two  pieces  of 
CHUion;  end  although  this  duplay  of  force  lyae 
donhtleis  intended  by  La  Fayette  to  aeeure  Louis's 
penonal  aa&ty,  yet  it  was  no  less  certain  that  it  was 
dewnned  also  to  prevent  ma  escape  from  the  me- 
tropolis. The  King  had^vtherefore^  good  cause  to 
conoeive  himself  possessed  of  the  melancholy  privi- 
lege of  a  prisoner,  who  cannot  incur  any  le^al  obli- 
aation  by  acts  which  do  not  flow  from  (i^will,  and 
ilierefiare  finds  a  resource  against  oppression  in  the 
incapacities  which  attend  it  It  was,  however,  car- 
rying this  privilege  to  the  veige  of  dissimilationt  nay, 
beyond  it.  when  the  King  went,  [Feb.  4,]  apparently 
fraely  and  voluntarily,  down  to  the  Nauonal  Assem- 
hffi  and,  in  a  dimified  and  touching  speech,  (could  it 
have  been  thought  a  sincere  one,)  accepted  the  Con- 
Blitation,  made  common  cause  with  the  regenerated 
nation,  and  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  R^vo- 
littion.*  Constrained  as  he  was  by  circumstances, 
anxious  for  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  familv, 
tfte  conduct  of  Louis  must  not  be  too  severely 
ctmdsed ;  but  this  step  was  unkingly  as  well  as  im- 
polititt  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  gained  nothing 
Dyshesing  himself  to  the  deceit  which  he  practised 
at  the  urgency  of  his  ministers,  exciting  the  degra- 
datioB  attending  a  deception  by  which  none  are  de- 
cgiired.    No  one,  when  the  heat  of  the  first  enthu- 

e'asm  was  over,  raive  the  Kii^  credit  for  sincerity  in 
0  acceptance  of  the  Constitution:  the  Royauats 
vtare  revolted,  and  the  Revolutionists  could  enly  re- 
sitd  the  epeech  and  accession  as  the  acls  of  royal 
Eypocrisy.  Louis  was  openly  spoken  of  as  a  pri- 
soner i  and  the  public  voice,  in  a  thousand  different 
toms,  announced  that  his  Ufe  would  be  the  penal^ 
of  any  attempt  to  his  deUveranoe. 

MeanwhileLthe  King  endeavoured  to  work  out  his 
e»CMpe  from  Paiia  and  the  Kevolution  at  once,  by 
the  means  of  two  separate  agenta  in  whom  alone  he 
confided. 

The  first  was  no  other  than  Mirabeau—th^very 
Mirahean  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  theBevo- 
lution,  but  who,  an  aristocrat  at  heart,  and  won  over 
to  the  royal  party  by  high  promises  of  wealth  and 
advancement,  at  length  laboured  seriously  to  undo 
hi»  own  work.t  His  plan  was,  to  use  the  Aswmbly 
itself  in  which  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  audacity, 
gave  him  so  much  influence,  as  the  means  of  re-est&> 
bHphing  the  royal  authority.  He  proposed,  as  d^e 
fiBfil  measure,  that  the  King  should  retre  ^m  Paris 
to  Co^piegne,  then  under  the  government  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bonill^;  and  he  conceived  his  own  in- 
finance  In  the  Assembly  to  be  such,  that  he  could 
bi^e  drawn  thither,  upon  some  reasonable  terms  of 
accommodation,  a  areat  majority  of  the  members, 
It  is^  certain  he  had  the  hifpest  ascendency  which 
^y  indriichial  orator  exerdaed  over  that  bodyt  and 
vras  the  only  one  who  dared  to  retort  threats  an^  de- 
fiuice  to  the  formidable  Jacobins.  "I  have  resisted 
inilitary  and  ministerial  despodem,"  said  he,  when 
opposing  a  proposed  law  against  the  emigrants: 
'VtMin  it  be  supposed  I  will  yield  to  that  of  a  chib?'' 
'*  %  what  right,''  exclaimed  GoupiL  "  does  Jtfixabeau 
acf;  as  a  dictator  in  the  Assembly  T'—"  GoupO,''  re- 
plied Miriibeau,  **  is  as  much  mistaken  when  he  callB 
me  a  dictator,  as  rormsrly  when  he  teemed  me  a  Ca- 
tiline.'*—The  indicant  roar  of  the  Jacobins  bellow- 
ing fiom  theh*  boasted  moantain  in  vain  en^voured 
to  mterrupt  him. — **  dUence  these  thirty  voices,"  said 
Ifiraoeau,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  thundering  voice; 
and  the  volcano  was  silent  at  his  bidding.^  Yet, 
possessed  as  he  was  of  this  mighty  power,  Mirabeau 
did  not,  perhaps,  reflect  how  nrach  less  it  would 
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1  have  had  m  aqrlHUMi  a  leilef  of  MimbMa,  writtea  fcr  die 

oriMinvib0wato  UMKibr.    He.tbnv  modeOfierof  aU 

Ids  tatman  to  Flviiea  as  «<Beis|)t  and  raroected,  but « 

aMaansay ;  he  aiaae  om,  amonr  othen,  of  m»  nraiaiia-. 

eMkto-    I  ibomd lanMit to hava lkbotu«d  atfii>thinK  bat 

deatioeUuit***-^.  ds  Btau.  ▼oL  L  a  4l)i. 

**  Hb  (MtMbeau)  leoaHnd  Ibr  a  ■hoit  tine  a  penttpo  of  sQjOQO 

U9^  a  waaih,  fint.  (vm.tfae  Crante  d'Axtak,  aod  alfar- 
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have  avaikd  him  on  the  loyal  sidf,  than  vhoi  b*. 
sailed  wim  all  the  wind,  and  tide  wmd)  the  spixtt  ot^ 
great  and  general  revolution  could  lend  hiiii.    He 
was  a  man,  too,  as  remarl^abh;  for  his  proQigacy  as 
his  wonderful  talents;  and  the  chance  wluch  the 

Sng  must  have  risked  in  embarking  with  him  w^af . 
e  that  of  the  prince  in  the  tale,  who  escaped  fyom 
a  desert  island  by  embarking  on  board  a  skiff  drifune 
among  dangerous  eddiif*,  and  rowed  by  a  figure  halT 
human  ana  half  tiger.l    The  experiment  was  pre- 
vented by  the  sudden  and  violent  illness  and  death 
of  Mirabeai^  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  debaucheries.lt 
His  death  [April   IL  1791]  was  greatly  lamented, 
though  it  is  probable  that,  had  the  Apof^tW  of  tbe 
Revolution  lived  much  longer^  he  Would  either  have 
averted  its  progress,  or  his  dit^severed  limbs  would 
have  ornamented  the  pik(«  of  those  mul&iudes,  who, 
as  it  was,  followed  him  to  the  grave  with  weapon^ 
trailed,  and  howling  and  lamentation-IT 

The  King's  other  coi^ent  was  the  Marquis  de 
Bouillb,  a  person  entirely  oiflerent  from  Mirabeau* 
He  was  a  French  soldier  ol  the  old  stamp)  a  Royah'st 
by  birth  and  diq>osition;  had  gained  considerable 
fame  during  the  American  war,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  was  governor  of  Metz  and  Alsace». 
Bonill^  was  endowed  wiih  a  rare  force  of  character, 
and  proved  abie>  without  having  recourse  to  disguise 
of  any  kind,  to  keep  the  garosoii  of  Meta  m  tolera- 
ble discipline  durinjfc  the  gei\cral  dissolution  of  the. 
army.    The  state  of  military  msubordination  was  so. 

Seat,  that  La  Fayette,  and  h^l  party  in  the  Assem- 
y,  not  only  hesitated  to  dismiss  a  general  who  wae 
feared  and  obeyed  by  the  regiments  imder  his  conr 
uand,  but.  Royalist  as  he  was,  they' found  them*' 
selves  obli^sd  to  employ  the  Marquis  de  BouiU^  an^ 
his  troops  m  subdtiing  the  formidable  revolt  of  tliree 
regiments  quartered  at  Nancy,  which  he  accom- 
plished with  complete  success,  and  such  slaughtes. 
among  th^  msurgents,  as  was  likely  to  secommena 
subordinanon  m  futim.  Th^  Republican  paf ty  of. 
course  gave  this  act  of  attthoiHV  the  name  of  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  pecqpJet  and  even  the  Assembly  at  large, 
though  JBouillfe  aeled  in  consequences  of  theu  authori- 
ty, saw  with  anxiety  the  increased  importance  ^f  an 
avowed  Royalist.  Jm  Fsyett^  who  was  BouiUfc's 
relation,  spared  no  pains  to  gau)  him  to  the  Consti* 
tttfional  8id&  while  JBouill^  avowed  publicly  that  he 
only  retained  his  cemtn^d  in  obedienpe  to  the  King^ 
|ina  in  the  hope  of  serving  him.**  '    x 

With  this  general,  who  had  as  yet  preserved  an-, 
authoii^  that  was  possessed  by  no  other  Royaliat  vsl. 
t^rance,  the  King  entexed  into  a  close  though  secret , 
corre^Nindence  m  cmher,  which  turned  chieily  on 
the  best  mode  of  facuitatmg  the  escape  of  the  royal 
family  from  Paris,  where  late  incidents  had  rendered . 
his  abode  doubly  odious  and  doubly  dangerous. 

La  Fayette's  stnogth  consisted  in  his  oopular^ 
with  the  middle  classes  of  the  Parisiansb  whck  in  tbe 
character  of  national  giiards,  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  commandant,  and  in  general  obeyed  his  ordera. 
in  diiperaing  those  tumtdtuous  assemblies  of  tbe 
lower  orders,  whidi  threatened  danger  to  persons 
and  property.  But  La  Fayette,  though  fixed  in  his 
principle  to  preserve  monarchy  as  a  part  of  ^e  con- 
stitutioiL  seems  to  have  been  always  on  cold  and 
distrnstnd  terms  with  the  monarch  pen^nallv.  He 
was  perpetually  trying  his  own  feeungs,  and  those 
I,  Mirabeau  bore  intt<^  of  hb  i^mnxta  ho|iiiuted  oo  bja  99aff 
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boar's  bead,  xneaoing  h^  own  tudted  and  raacnr  tmm 
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ivkom  be  mftwnnwt,  by  the  dMrmometer,  and  be- 
caine  mlanned  if  hie  own  loymlty  or  theirs  arose  above 
the  meet  tqud  degree. 

Two  marked  iocidente  aerved  to  show  that  the 
oifk  gauud  were  even  leaa  warm  than  their  eom- 
iB^twiant  in  seal  ior  the  rojral  person. 

The  narional  goaid,  headed  by  La  Fayette,  to- 
gathw  with  the  ediet  respecting  martial  law,  had,  as 
im  have  obaflrtaL  greatly  oonttibuted  to  the  restora- 
tion o£  order  in  Paris,  by  checking  and  dispersing,' 
qpoB  various  oocaaiona,  those  disorderly  assemblies 
oc  liotera,  whoee  violence  and  cruelty  had  disho- 
noured the  opramenoement  of  the  Revolution.  But 
•the  spirit  which  raised  these  commotions  was  una- 
bated, umI  was  earsAiUy  nourished  by  the  Jacobins 
and  all  their  sabordinate  agents,  whose  popularity 
|ay  among  the  rabble,  as  that  of  the  Constitutionar- 
uU  did  with  the  dtiaens.  Among  the  current  false- 
hoedfl  of  the  day  arose  a  report  that  the  old  castle  of 
l^iftcenneB,  aiUMted  abont  three  miles  from  Paris, 
w«a  to  be  used  as  a  state  prison  in  place  of  the  Bas- 
tfle.  A  iai^  mob  marched  fh>m  the  suburb  called 
9mU  AaCome^  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of 
lahouren  of  (he  lowest  order,  already  distinguished 
bgr  iea  seal  for  the  revolutionary  doctrines.  ^Feb.  30.] 
'Thfly.weie  about  to  commence  the  destruction  of  the 
aaaent  castie^  when  ^  vigilant  commandant  of 
Paris  arrived  and  dispersed  tfaetni  not  without  blood- 
shudi  In  the  meantime,  the  few  Reyaliets  whom 
Paris  still  contained  became  aiaimed  lest  this  tn- 
nrah,  though  beginning  in  another  quarter,  mi^ht  be 
tvned  against  the  person  of  the  King.  For  bis  pro- 
taction  iu>ont  three  hondred  gentlemen  repaired  to 
the  Tnileries^  armed  with  sword-canes,  short  swords, 
pistols,  and  such  other  weapons  as  could  be  beet 
oonceelad  about  their  i»eraons  as  they  went  through 
the  streets.  Their  aervioes.and  seal  were  graciously 
aefcncnrledged  by  the  nnfortonate  Louts,  little  accus- 
tomed of  late  to  such  marks  of  devotion.  Bat  when 
La  Fayette  returned  to  the  palace,  at  the  head  of  his 
gvanamers  of  the  national  guard,  he  seems  not  to 
fittve  liBen  ill  pleased  that  the  intrusion  of  these  gen- 
tlflmen  gave  nim  an  opportnnity  of  ehowing,  ^at  if 
he  bad  mspersed  the  levMutionary  mob  of  the  Faux- 
boinps,  it  was  without  any  undue  degree  of  affection 
to  iSe  royal  cause.  He  felt,  or  aweted,  extreme 
)ealouMr  of  the  armed  ariatocrats  whom  he  found  in 
ths  l>aleriea,  and  treated  them  as  men  who  had  in- 
deeently  thrust  themselvee  into  the  palace,  to  usurp 
the  duty  of  defending  the  King'sperson  by  law  con- 
rigoed  to  the  national  guard.  To  appease  the  jea- 
lously of  the  civic  sdidm,  tho  King  issued  his  com- 
mands upon  the  Royaliste  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  was  no  sooner  obeyed  by  thoae  to  whom  alone  out 
offlo  manymitiionBhe  could  atiUiasuehiscommands, 
thtOK a  meet  scandakms  aoene  ensued.  The  soldiers, 
faffing  upon  the  nnfbrtnnate  gentlemen,  expelled 
them  from  the  palace  with  blows  and  insult,  apply- 
ing to  them  the  name  oi  *'  Knights  of  the  Poniard," 
ttSerwtrds  often  repeated  in  revolationary  objurga- 
tion. IRm  vexation  and  sorrow  of  the  captive  prince 
had  a  severe  effect  on  his  health,  and  was  followed 
by  indispositbn. 

The  second  incident  we  have  alluded  to  intimaled 
even  more  directly  the  personal  restraint  in  which 
ho  was  now  held.  Early  m  spring,  [April  tS,}  Louis 
had  exprasaed  his  purpose  of  going  to  Saint  Cloud, 
under  the  pretext  of  seekii«  a  change  of  tar*  but  in 
reality,  it  may  be  supposed,  tor  the  purpose  of  aacer- 
taioing  what  degree  of  liberty  he  would  be  permitted 
to  exercise.  The  royal  caniages  were  drawn  out, 
and  the  Song  and  Qneen  had  already  mounted  thmrs! 
when  the  cnes  of  the  spectators,  etmoed  by  those  of 
the  national  goatds  who  were  apon  duty,  dedaied 
that  the  King  should  not  be  pennilted  to  leave  the 
Tmlenes.  La  Fayette  arrived-^commanded,  implored, 
thnatfued  the  refiraetory  soaids,  but  was  answered 
bruoir  tmananous  remsai  to  obey  his  orders.  After 
the  scene  of  tumult  had  laated  more  than  aa  hour, 
and  k.had  been  clearly  proved  that  La  Fayettc^s 
authority  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  pmpope, 
the  Toyd  persons  re,tumed  to  the  palooe^  now  their 
mohite  mi  avoised  pneoii.* 
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La  Fsvette  was  so  much  moved  by  this  aflron^ 
that  he  laid  down  his  commission  as  commandant 
of  the  national  guard ;  and  although  he  resumed  i^ 
upon  the  general  remonstrances  and  excuses  of  tho 
corps,  it  was  not  without  severely  reproaching;^  them 
for  tneiir  want  of  di8cipkin&  ana  intimating  justlv,, 
that  the  respect  the}^  showed  ought  to  be  for  Dis  raiflt 
and  office,  not  for  his  person. 

Meantime,  the  natural  inferences  from  these  cru«l 
lessons,  dro-^e  tho  King  and  Queen  nearly  desperate. 
The  events  of  the  2titri  of  February  had  shown  thi^t 
they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  their 
friends  or  defenders  within  the  fatal  walls  which 
inclosed  them;  those  of  the  18ih  April  proved,  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  precinciB.  To 
fly  from  Paris,  to  gather  around  him  such  faithftu' 
subjects  aa  might  remain,  seemed,  though  a  de^erate 
resource,  the  only  one  which  remained  to  the  un- 
happy monarch,  and  the  preparations  were  already 
made  for  the  fhtal  experiment. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouill6  had,  under  various  jwo' 
tences,  formed  a  camp  at  Montmody,  and  had  drawn 
thither  some  of  the  troops  he  could  best  denend  upon; 
but  such  was  the  universal  indispostition,  ooth  of  the 
aoldierv  and  the  people  of  every  description,  that  the 
general  seems  to  have  entertained  almost  no  hope  of 
any  favourable  result  for  the  royal  cause.t  The 
King's  life  might  have  been  saved  by  his  escaping 
into  foreign  parts,  but  there  was  hardly  any  prospect 
of  restoring  the  monarchy. 

The  history  of  the  unhappy  Journey  to  Varennee 
is  well  known.  On  the  ni^t  between  the  20th  and 
21st  of  June,  Louis  and  his  Queen,  with  their  two 
children,  attended  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and' 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  escorted  by  three  gentle- 
men of  the  gardes  du  ceri>s,  set  out  in  disguise  from 
Paris.  The  King  left  behind  him  a  long  manifesto, 
inculpating  the  Assembly  for  various  political  errors^ 
and  solemnly  protesting  against  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  compelled,  aa  he  stated, 
to  give  his  assent,  during  what  he  termed  his  cap^ 
tiviTy,  which  he  seemed  to  have  dated  from  his  com- 
pulsory residence  in  the  Toileries.T 

The  very  first  person  whom  the  ^ueen  encounterei 
in  the  streets  was  La  Fayette  himself  as  he  crossed 
the  Place  du  Carousel.l    A  hundred  other  dangers 
attended  the  route  of  the  unfortunate  fugitives,  and' 
the  hair^breadth  escapes  by  which  they  profited, 
seemed  to  intimate  the  favour  of  fortune,  while  they 
only  proved  her  mutability.    An  escort  placed  for 
them  at  the  Pont  de  Sommeville,  had  been  with- 
drawn, after  their  remtuning  at  that  place  for  a  time, 
had  excited  popular  suspicion.    A^  mnrt  9^ ehehotAf  * 
they  met  a  smaU  detachment  of  dra^^ne.  stationeK^ 
there  by  Bonill^,  also  for  their  escort.'  Btit  while  thef^ 
halted  to  change  horses,  the  King,'^whose  featQtet: 
were  remarkable,  was  recognised  by  Dfouet,  n  isoit- 
of  the  postmaster.    The  young  man  was  a  keea 
revolutionist,  and  resolving  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
tho  eoverengn,  he  mountea  a  horse,  and  pushed  fo^ 
wards  to  Yarennes  to  prepare  the  muoicipality  for 
the  arrival  of  the  King. 

Two  remsikable  cnanees  seemed  to  show  thai 
the  good  angel  of  Louis  still  strove  in  his  favonc 
Drouet  was  punned  by  a  resolute  Royalist,  a  qnmrtstki 
master  of  dragoons,  who  suspected  his  purpose^  and 
followed  him  with  the  design  of  preventing  it  at  all 
hazards.  But  Drouet,  better  aoouainted  with  tho 
road,  eecaped  a  punuit  which  might  have  been  fotid 
to  him.  The  other  incident  was,  that  Drouet  for  « 
time  purmed  the  road  to  Verdun,  ihstead  of  that  to 
Yarennes,  concluding  the  King  had  taken  the  fonoflr 
direction,  and  was  omy  undeceived  by  an  acddent 

He  reached  Yarennea.  and  found  a  ready  dimsi- 
tion  to  stop  the  flight  ot  the  unhappy  prince.  l%o 
King  was  stopped  at  Yarennee  anBraixeetedi  tho 
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national  guards  were  called  out— the  dragoons  re- 
ftised  to  nght  in  the  King's  defence— an  escort  of 
huaeard,  who  might  have  cut  a  passage,  arrived  too 
bte,  acted  with  reluctance,  and  finally  deserted  the 
town.  Still  there  remained  one  last  throw  for  their 
freedom.  If  the  time  could  have  hcen  protracted 
but  for  an  hour  and  a  hal£  Bouill^  w^ould  nave  been 
before  Varennes  at  the  ncad  of  such  a  body  of 
iaithful  and  discipUned  troops  as  might  easily  Have 
dispersed  the  national  mihtia.  He  had  even  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  royal  prisoners  through  a 
fiuthful  emissary  who  ventured  mto  Varennes,  and 
obtained  speech' of  the  King:  but  could  obtain  no 
answer  more  decided  than  that,  being  a  prisoner. 
Loan  declined  gi\'ing  any  orders.  Finally,  almost  all 
the  troops  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  declared  against 
the  King  and  in  favour  of  the  nation,  tending  to  show 
fne  little  chance  which  existed  of  a  favourable  issue 
to  the  Kinjg's  attempt  to  create  a  RoyaUst  force. 
The  Marqms  himself  made  his  escape  with  difficulty 
into  the  Austrian  territories.* 

The  Parisians  in  general,  but  especially  the  Legis- 
lative Asscmblyjiad  been  at  first  astounded,  as  if  by 
an  earthquake.  The  King's  escape  seemed  to  menace 
his  instant  return  at  the  nead  of  aristqcratical  leviea, 
supported  by  foreign  uro<^8.  Reflection  made  most 
men  see  as  a  more  probable  termination,  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  hold  the 
crown :  and  that  the  government,  already  so  demo- 
cratical  inprinciple,  must  become  a  republic  in  all  its 
fonns.t  llie  Constitutionalists  grieved  that  their 
constitution  required  a  monarchical  head ;  the  Re- 
publicans rejoiced,  for  it  had  long  been  their  object 
to  abolish  the  kinsly  office.  Nor  did  the  anarchUcs 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  less  exult;  for  the  events  which 
had  taken  place,  and  their  probable  consequences, 
were  such  as  to  animate  the  revolutionary  spirit,  ex- 
asperate Uie  pubUc  mind,  prevent  the  return  of  order, 
and  stimulate  the  evil  passions  of  lawless  ambition, 
and  love  of  blood  and  rapine. 

But  La  Fayette  was  determined  not  to  relinquish 
the  constitution  he  had  formed,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  royal  dignity,  rendered  more  so 
by  this  frustrated  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  resolved 
to  uphold  it :  and  was  loined  in  this  purpose  by  Bar- 
nave  and  others,  who  did  not  always  share  his  sen- 
timents, but  who  thought  it  shame,  apparently,  to 
show  to  the  world,  that  a  constitution,  framed  for 
immortahty  upon  the  best  political  principles  of  the 
nu)st  accomplished  statesmen  in  France,  was  so 
slightly  buUt,  as  to  part  and  go  asunder  at  the  first 
shock.  The  purpose  of  the  commandant  of  Paris, 
iiowever,  was  n9t  to  be  accomplished  without  a  vic- 
tory over  the  muted  strength  of  the  Republican  and 
JftOobinical  partiet,  who  on  their  part  mi^t  be  ex- 
pteted  to  put  in  motion  on  the  occasion  their  many- 
naiided  revolutionary  engine,  an  insurrection  of  the 
people. 

Such  was  tho  state  of  political  opinions,  \yhen  the 
unfortunate  Louis  was  brought  back  to  Paris.t    He 

•  fBouflM''i  Memokn,  S7S-990 ;  Lacrctellc,  t.  viii.  p.  r^'^.  1 
^  Inic  folio-wing  anecdote  vnA  ccrve  to  ibow  hj  wlmt  menns 
tfau  oonclusioD  was  insmaatcd  into  tho  public  mind-  A  group  in 
tbe  PaliiB  Royal  were  mscusaing  in  frcat  alann  the  conscqucncoa 
of  the  King'i  flight,  irhen  n  man  drwaed  in  a  thread  baT©  ercat- 
eoat,  I«apea  upon  a  chair  and  addressed  them  thua :— "  Citizens*, 
lirten  to  a  tale,  which  shall  not  be  a  loop  one.  A  certain  well- 
meouiog  Neapolitan  was  on^c  on  a  lirne  sLartled  in  lusi  ovening 
walk,  by  tho  astounding  intcllijroDc*;  thnt  the  Popo  waf  d^ad.  Ho 
had  not  rccm'ored  hip  ogtorinhmcnt,  when  bohold  he  is  informed  of 
a  oew  diMJrter,— the  Kinj  of  NapJes  waa  olao  no  inore.  '  Surely,' 
itjd  the  wortW  Nettix>Utan.  *  the  lun  mu»t  vairfah  from  heaven  at 
tilth  a  comUnation  of  fttalitiea.'  But  Ihcy  did  not  ocaac  hcru. 
The  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  li-  is  informed,  has  auo  dj(?d  Buddrnly. 
Otensome  by  thin  laat  shock  he  rrthrMl  to  hod,  btit  r.nt  to  sic«p. 
fci  tJia  mocmng  he  wan  disturbed  in  hi^  melancholy  reverie  by  a 
nunblinx  noise,  wUchberecocuiacd  at  once  to  he  the  motion  nl 
the  wooden  Inatrumont  which  makea  macaroni.  Aha !'  sava  tho 
food  man.  starting  up,  '  can  I  trust  my  carRV-The  Pope  is  dead— 
tot  Kin  of  Naploa  b  dead— the  Buhop  of  PalenxKi  m  dead— yet 
■IT  nei^bour  tho  baker  makes  mamroni !  Come !  The  lives  of 
theee  neat  folk  are  not  then  so  indispensable  to  the  world  at\er 
all'  ••  The  man  m  the  neat-coet  jumiMsd  down  and  dijappearod. 
**  I  have  caught  his  meanlnjr."  s>id  a  woman  amongKt  the  Usteners. 
**  Ha  has  tma  xa  a  tale,  and  it  begins  like  aQ  tales— TA«r0  was 
VK$  a  KVig  and  a  QvunV  ,  _ 

rrn»«e  commitsioneTs,  Petjon,  La  Tom  Manbourgwimd  Bar- 
Mm.  were  sent  to  reconduct  the  fturilives  to  Pans.  They  met 
vStBx  at  Epemay,  and  travelled  with  tbem  to  the  Toileriea.  Dur- 
fiSrthe  <omney,  Banwve,  though  a  stem  Rew*Hcan,  wa*  so 


was,  with  his  wife  and  children,  covered  widi  dust, 
dejected  with  sorrow,  and  exhausted  with  fatigiie. 
The  faithful  gardes  du  corps  who  had  accoBBpaiued 
their  flight}  sate  bound  like  felons  on  the  driving  seat 
of  the  carnage.  His  progress  was  at  first  silent  and 
unhonoured.  The  guarodid  not  present  aima^tha 
people  remained  covered— no  man  said  Ood  bless 
him.  At  another  part  of  the  route,  a  number  of  tke 
rabble  precipitated  themselves  on  the  carriageii  mad 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  tlial  the  national 
guards,  and  some  deputies,  could  assure  it  a  sale 
passage.^  Under  sucn  auspices  were  the  royal  fe^ 
mily  committed  once  more  to  their  old  prison  of  the 
Tuiieries. 

Meantime  the  crisis  of  the  king's  fate  seemed  lo 
be  approaching.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  pohtioal 
parties  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  ireapectiviK 
force.  A  meeting  was  held,  tipon  the  motx>n  of  tlia 
Republican  and  Jacobinical  leaders,  in  theChaiap 


de  Mara,  [July  17,1  to  subscribe  a  petitionN  for  mb 
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and  broadest  terms.     T%ere  was  in  this  plain  a 
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wooden  edifice  raised  on  scafiblding,  called  toe  Altar 
of  the  Coimtry,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  cere 
mony  of  the  Federation  of  14th  July,  ,1790,  when 
the  a8M;mbled  representatives  of  the  vaiioaa  depart- 
ments of  France  took  their  oath  to  observe  the  con- 
stitution. On  this  altar  the  petition  was  diq>layed 
for  signature:  but  each,  revolutionary  act  required  a 
preUminary  hoation  of  blood,  and  the  victims  on  this 
occasion  were  two  wretched  invalids,  whom  tha 
rabble  foimd  at  breakfast  imder  the  scaffolding  which 
supported  the  revolutionary  altar,  and  accused  of  a 
design  to  blow  up  the  patriots.  To  accuse  was  to 
condemn.  They  were  miurdered  without  mercy,  and 
their  heads,  paraded  on  pikesi  became  as  usuaii  the 
standards  of  the  insurgent  citixens.ir 

The  municipal  officers  attempted  to  disperse  the 
assemblage,  but  to  no  purpose.  Bailli,  mayor  of 
Paris,  together  with  La  Fayette,  resolved  to  re^ 
force  by  force;  martial  law  was  proelaimed,  and  its 
signid,  the  reg  flad,  was  displayed  from  the  Hotel 
de  yiOe.  La  Fayette,  with  a  oody  of  grenadierB| 
arrived  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  He  was  received 
with  abus&  and  execrations  of  '^  Down  with  La 
Fayette  I  Down  ^ith  martial  law  P'  followed  by  a 
volley  of  stones.  The  commandant  gave  orders  to 
fire,  and  was  on  this  occasion  most  promptly  obey- 
ed; for  the  grenadiers  poiuing  then*  shot  dhreeny 
into  the  crowtL  more  than  a  hundred  m^n  lay  dead 
at  the,  first  volley.  The  Champ  de  Mars  was  empty 
in  an  instant,  and  the  consdtuted  authority,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution  commenced,  remain- 
ed master  of  a  contested  field.  La  Favette  ought  to 
have  followed  up  this  triumph  of  the  legal  force,  by 
giving  a  triumph  to  th^  law  itself^  in  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  some  of  his  prisoners,  selecting  par- 
ticularly the  agitators  employed  by  the  Cuid  of 
Jacobins ;  but  fie  thought  he  nad  done  enoa^  in 
frightening  theee  harpies  back  to  their  dens.  Some 
of  their  leaders  sought  and  foimd  refuge  among  the 
RepubJicansu  which  was  not,  in  that  hour  of  danger, 
very  willingly  granted,**  Marat,  and  many  others 
who  had  been  hitherto  the  imdaunted  and  unwearied 
instigators  of  the  rabble,  were  compelled  to  skulk  in 
obscurity  for  some  time  after  this  victory  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  which  the  Jacobins  felt  severely  at 
the  tiiiie^  and  forgot  not  afterwards  to  avenge  most 
cruelly.tt 

This  victory  led  to  tho  triumph  of  the  Constitu- 

melted  hy  the  pmc(«fii1  di«mity  of  the  Queen,  and  impreased  u-ith 
tl»o  frood  «ien«e  and  benevolence  of  ihe  KiQif,  that  he  became  in- 
clined to  the  royal  cause,  end  ever  aAcr  supported  their  fbitunea. 
His  attentions  to  the  Queen  were  so  delicate,  and  his  condttct  so 
{^>ntIc,  that  she  assiuod  Madame  Campan,  tjiat  tlie  fergave  him 
all  tho  Injunea  Iw  hail  inflicted  on  her  family.— Tunms,  t  i.  p. 
»9.) 

S  ["  Count  do  Dampiorrc,  a  rK>bleman  inhabiting  a  cfastean  near 
the  road,  approaching  \o  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Kinr,  waa  instaat^ 
pierced  by  several  balls  ftcm  tho  escort :  his  hUxxl  sprinUed  the 
royal  carrtafe,  and  his  remains  were  lorn  to  pieoce  by  tho  as- 
vages."— LAeRBTBLLB,  t  viil  p.  971 J  M.  DB  Campan,  t.  U. 
P-  154.] 

I  [Drawn  UP  by  Bnnsot,  author  of  the  ^atrkt  Fnmcod.] 

IT  fLacretoDo,  t.  vni.  p.  811.1 

••  M^moirea  de  Mad  Roland,  itt  "  mUkrtr  fpait  i.  p.  IST.I 

tt  [Thiers,  t.  i.  ^Z\%\ 
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tumaliiU  in  the  Aflflembly.  The  united  exertions  of 
thoee  who  argued  againet  the  depomtion  of  Louis, 
founding  then'  reasoning  upon  that  constitutional 
law,  which  declares  the  King  inviolable  in  his  per- 
son, overpowered  the  party  who  loudly  called  on  the 
Assemblv  to  proclaim  his  forfeiture,  or  appoint  his 
triaL  The  Assembly  clogged,  however,  the  future 
inviolability  of  the  KTmg  with  new  penalties.  If  the 
King^  having  accepted  the  constitution,  should  re- 
tract, they  decreed  he  should  be  considered  as  abdi- 
cated. If  he  should  order  his  army,  or  any  part  of 
it,  to  act  against  the  nation,  this  should,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  deemed  an  act  of  abdication ;  and  an  abdi- 
cated monarch,  it  was  farther  decreed,  should  be- 
come an  ordinary  citizen,  answerable  to  the  laws  for 
every  act  he  had  done  since  the  act  of  abdication. 

The  constitution,  with  the  royal  immunity  thus 
curtailed  and  maimed,  was  now  again  presented  to 
the  King,  who  again  accepted  it  purely  and  8imi)Iy, 
in  terms  which,  while  they  excited  acclamation 
from  the  Assembly,  were  but  feebly  echoed  from  the 
gallery.  [September  14.J  The  legislators  were  glad 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  complete  tlieir 
constitutional  code,  though  in  a  precarious  manner ; 
hut  ihe  hearts  of  the  people  were  now  decidedly 
alienated  from  the  Kina;,  and,  by  a  strange  concur- 
rence of  misfortune,  mixed  with  some  errors,  Louis, 
whose  genuine  and  disinterested  good  intentions 
ought  to  nave  made  him  the  darling  of  his  subjects, 
had  now  become  the  object  of  their  jealousy  and 
detestation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  on  the  King's  return  to  Paris^  historians 
will  probably  be  of  opim'on,  that  it  was  impolitic  in 
the  Assembly  to  offer  tlic  constitutional  crown  to 
Louis,  and  imprudent  in  that  unhappy  prince  to 
accept  it  under  the  conditions  annex^.  On  the 
former  point  it  must  be  remembcrc-d,  that  these  in- 
novators, who  had  changed  every  tiling  else  in  the 
state,  could,  upon  principle,  have  had  no  hesitation 
to  alter  the  person  or  the  dynasty  of  their  sovereign. 
According  to  the  sentiments  which  they  had  avow- 
ed, the  King,  as  well  as  the  Nobles  and  Clergy,  was 
in  their  hands,  as  clay  in  that  of  the  potter,  to  be 
used  or  thrown  away  at  pleasure.  The  present 
King,  in  the  manifesto  left  behind  him  on  his  Hight, 
had  protested  to  all  Europe  against  the  system  of 
which  he  was  made  the  head,  and  it  was  ncnrcely 
possible  that  his  sentiments  could  be  alter*xi  in  its 
favour,  by  the  circumstances  attending  his  unwilling 
return  from  Varennes.  Thfi  Assemoly,  therefore, 
acting  upon  their  own  principles,  should  have  at 
once  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  his  flight  was  a  vir- 
tual abdication  of  the.  crown — they  should  have 
made  honourable  provision  for  a  prince  placed  in  so 
uncommon  a  situadon,  and  suflered  him  to  enjoy  in 
Spain  or  Italy  an  honourable  independence,  so  soon 
as  the  storm  was  ended  which  threatened  them 
from  abroad.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  person  of  the 
Sling  would  have  been  a  pledge  in  their  hands, 
which  might  have  given  them  some  advantage  in 
treating  with  the  foreign  princes  of  his  family;  and 
the,  potentates  of  Europe  in  general.  The  general 
poUcy  of  this  appears  so  obvious,  that  it  was  proba- 
bly rather  the  <lifficulty  of  arranging  in  what  nands 
the  executive  authority  should  be  lodged,  than  any 
preference  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  induced  the  As- 
sembly again  to  deposit  it  in  his  hands,  shorn,  in  a 
great  measure,  even  of  the  limited  consequence  and 
privileges  constitutionally  annexed  to  it,«  La  Pay- 
ette and  his  party  perhaps  reckoned  on  the  Kings 
spirit  having  given  way,  nrom  observing  how  unani- 
mously the  people  of  France  were  disposed  in  favour 

•  r  Ifr.  Fox  toM  me  in  England,  in  1793.  that  at  the  timo  of 
the  Kinff'i  depatture  to  Varenno*.  he  Hhoald  have  wLihed  that  he 
oad  been  allowed  to  qidt  the  kiogdom  in  peace."— Mao.  db 
STABL..T0I.  i.  p,  408. 

Napoleon  aaid  at  St  Helena :— "  The  Natinna!  AnnenMf  never 
aommitted  m  graat  an  error  ai  in  bringinr  txick  the  Kinf  from 
▼arennee.  A  fugitive  and  poworloM.  be  was  tvutpninf  to  the 
frontier,  and  in  a  tew  hours  would  have  bf^^n  out  of  the  French 
terntnry.  What  nbould  they  have  done  in  lhfi»t  circumstanccfl  1 
Clearly  Ikoilitated  his  escape,  and  declared  tho  throne  vacant  by 
Ym  diMiertion.  Thcr  would  thiis  have  avoided  the  infkmvofa 
regicide  gDvemment,  and  attained  their  jreat  ot^cct  of  repubUcan 
UMtjtuiiont."] 


of  the  new  state  of  things,  and  may  have  trusted  to 
his  accommodating  himself,  therefore,  without  fur- 
ther  resistance,  to  act  the  part  of  the  unsubstantial 
pageant  which  the  constitution  assigned  him. 

If  it  was  impolitic  hi  the  ConstitutionaUsts  10  re- 
place the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Louis,  it  was  cer- 
tainly unworthy  of  that  monarch  to  acct^t  it.  unless 
invested  with  such  a  degree  of  power  as  might  give 
him  some  actual  weight  and  preponderance  in  the 
system.  Till  his  flight  to  Varennes,  the  King's  dis- 
like to  the  constitution  was  a  secret  in  his  own  Bosom, 
which  might  indeed  be  suspected  from  circumstances, 
but  which  could  not  be  proved )  and  which,  placed 
as  he  waf>,  the  King  was  entitled  to  conceal,  since 
his  real  sentiments  could  not  be  avowed  consistently 
with  his  personal  safety.  But  now  this  veil  was  torn 
aside,  and  he  had  told  all  Europe,  in  a  public  decla- 
ration, that  he  had  been  acting  under  constraint, 
since  the  time  he  was  brouglit  in  triumph  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris.  It  would  certainly  have  been  most 
dignified  in  Louis  to  have  stood  or  fallen  in  con- 
forinity  with  this  declaration,  made  on  the  only  oo- 
casioii  which  he  had  enjoyed  tor  such  a  length  of 
time,  of  speaking  his  own  tree  sentiments.  H© 
should  not,  wheiibrought back  to  his  prison,  have 
resumed  the  submission  of  a  prisoner,  or  affected  to 
accept,  as  a  desirable  boon,  the  restoration,  as  it 
might  be  called,  and  that  in  a  mutilated  state,  of  a 
sovereignty,  which  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned,  ai 
such  extreme  personal  risk.  His  resolutions  were 
too  flexible,  and  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  circiun- 
stances,  to  be  royal  or  noble.  Charles  I.,  even  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  treated  with  his  subjects,  as  a  prisoner 
indeed,  but  i'till  as  a  King,  refusing  to  accede  to  such 
articles  as,  in  his  own  mind,  he  was  determined  not 
to  abide  by.  Louis,  we  conceive,  should  have  r^ 
turned  the  same  answer  to  the  Assembly  which  lie 
did  to  tho  royalist  officer  at  Varennes.  that  a  pri- 
soner could  give  no  orders,  and  make  no  concesk 
sions."  He  should  not,  like  a  bird  which  has  escaped 
and  been  retaken,  forget  the  notes  which  he  uttered 
when  at  freedom,  and  return  to  his  set  and  prescribed 

Con-song  the  instant  that  the  cage  again  enclosed 
.  No  man,  above  all,  no  king,  should  place  the  # 
language  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments  so  much  at 
the  disposal  of  fortune.  An  adherence  to^  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  his  voluntary  declaration,  might, 
it  is  possible,  have  afforded  him  the  means  of  making, 
some  more  favoiirable  composition;  whereas,  the 
affectation  of  willing  submission  to  the  same  force 
which  his  own  voice  had  so  lately  proclaimed  illegtd, 
could  but  make  the  tmhappy  King  suspected  of  at- 
tempting a  deceit,  by  which  no  one  could  be  deceived. 
But  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  were  great,  and 
Louis  might  wdl  remember  the  proverb,  which 
places  the  graves  of  deposed  sovereigns  close  to 
their  prison-gates.  He  might  be  persuaded  to  tem- 
porize with  the  party  which  still  offered  to  preserve 
a  show  of  royalty  in  the  constitution,  until  time  or 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  enlarge  its  basis.  In 
the  meantime,  if  we  can  believe  Bertrand 'de  Mole- 
viUe,  Louis  avowed  to  him  the  determination  to  act 
under  the  constitution  with  all  sinceritv  and  good 
faith ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  would  have  ro- 
quired  the  virtues  of  a  saint  to  haye  enabled  him  to 
make  good  this  pledge,  had  the  success  of  tho  Aus- 
trians,  or  any  strong  counter-revolutionary  move- 
ment, tempted  him  to  renounce  it.  At  all  events,  the 
King  was  placed  in  a  doubtful  and  suspicious  posi- 
tion towards  the  people  of  France,  who  must  neces- 
sarily have  viewM  with  additional  iealousy  the  head 
of  a  government,  who,  avowedly  discontented  with 
the  snare  of  power  allotted  to  hiin,  had  nevertheless 
accepted  it,— like  the  impoverished  gamester,  who 
will  rather  play  for  smtdl  stakes  than  be  cut  out  of 
the  game. 

The  work  of  the  constitution  being  thus  accom- 
plished, the  National,  or,  as  it  is  usualhr  called,  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  dissolved  itself;  [Sept.  29,] 
agreeably  to  the  vow  they  had  pronounced  in  the 
Tennis-court  at  Versailles.  The  constitution,  that 
structuro -which  they  raiseil  for  immortaUty,  soon  af- 
terv.anlsbecfmic  ruinous;  but  in  few  assemblies  of 
statesmen  have  greater  or  more  varied  talents  been 
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assembled.  ,  Their  debates  were  often  fierce  and 
•tormy,  their  mode  of  arguing  wild  and  vebemcntf 
their  resolutions  sudden  and^ill-considerea. ,  These 
were  the  faults  partly  of  the  French  character,  which 
IB  peculiarly  open  to  sudden  impulses,  partly  to  the 
great  changes  perpetually  crowding  upon  them,  and 
to  the  excitmg  progress  of  a  revolution  which  hurried 
all  Aien  into  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
respected  freedom  ofdebate ;  and  the  proscription  of 
members  of  their  body,  for  maintaining  and  declaring 
their  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  majoritv, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  their  records,  though  so  fearfully 
frcouent  in  those  of  their  successors.  Their  main 
-  and  master  error  was  the  attempt  to  do  too  much, 
and  to  do  it  all  at  once.  The  parties  kept  no  terms 
"with  each  other,  would  wait  for  no  conviction,  and 
make  no  concession.  It  was  a  war  for  life  and  death 
Vtwixt  men,  who,  had  they  seen  more  calmly  for 
•heir  country  and  themselves,  would  rather  nave 
sacrificed  some  part  of  the  tlieoretical  exactness  of 
principle  on  which  thev  insisted,  to  the  oi>portunitv 
of  averting  practical  evil  or  attaining  practical  good. 
The  errors  of  the  Assembly  were  accordingly  those 
of  extremes.  They  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  feudal 
ehains,  and  they  destroyed  the  whole  nobility.  The 
monarch  had  been  too  powerful  for  the  liberties  of 
the  subieci— they  now  bound  him  as  a  slave  at  the 
feet  of  the  legislative  authority.  Their  arch  of  liberty 

Save  way,  because  they  hesitated  to  place  upon  it,  in 
le  shape  of  an  eflBcient  executive  government,  a 
weight  sufficient  to  keep  it  steady.  Yet  to  these 
men  France  was  indebted  for  tlie  nrst  principles  of 
dvil  liberty.  They  kindled  the  flame,  though  they 
oould  not  regulate  it;  and  such  as  now  enjoy  its 
temperate  warmth  should  have  sympathy  for  the 
errors  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  a  Boon  so  inestima- 
ble ; — nor  should  .this  sympathy  be  the  less,  that  so 
many  perished  in  the  conflagration,  which,  at  the 
cpmmencement,  they  had  fanned  too  rashly.  They 
tfd  even  more,  for  they  endeavoured  to  neal  th^ 
wounds  of  the  nation  by  passing  an  act  of  general 
tmnesty,  which  at  once  placed  in  security  the  Jaco- 
bins of  the  Champ  de  Mars^  and  the  unfortunate 
companions  of  the  King's  flight.  This  was  one  of 
^  their  last  and  wisest  decrees,  could  they  have  en- 
forced its  obser\'ance  by  their  successors. 

The  adieus  which  they  took  of  power  were  any 
thing  but  prophetic  They  pronounced  the  Revolution 
ended,  and  the  Constitution  completed— the  one  was 
but  commencing,  and  the  other  was  baseless  as  a 
morning  dream. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IiAgkUtire   Amembir— Its   ComposjtiOD— Constitutionnfistn— Gi- 
londuita  or   BrinaoUns— Jacobina— Vicwg   and  Scntinicntt  of 
Foreim  Nation* — Enpland—VicM  »  of  the  Tories  and  W  hi  to— 
Anacnoreia  Clootz—AuatTia—Pnisfia— Russia— Sweden.— Lini- 

Erion  of  the  French  Princes  and  Clerjrj— Incrpafiiig  Unpcpu- 
ty  of  Loaia  from  thia  Caiwe.— Death  of  the  Eroporur  Lt-oT'old. 
and  ita  EiRjcta— FYanc^;  derlarea  War— Vjpwa  and  Intcroata  of 
the  dHlbrcnt  Partiea  in  Franre  at  Jhis  Period.— Decree  Hcoinat 
Monideur^  Louis  interpoRea  liia  Veto.— Dt-crt^  npaii.st  the 
PricstH  who  ahould  refuao  the  n<»nstitMlionnl  Onth— Lotiis  aaain 
JDletpoaea  hia  Veto.— Conaequenc*^  of  theao  KrfVifiala  —  Pali  of 
Pe  LoMart.— Miniatora  ihiw  dhoaen  from  tbo  Briasotina.— All 
Parties  favourable  to  War. 

The  First,  or  Constituent  Assembly,  in  drFtroyiu^' 
almost  all  which  existed  as  law  in  Franco,  when 
thev  were  summoned  together  as  States-General, 
had  preserved,  at  least  in  fbrm^  the  name  and  power 
of  a  monarch.  The  Legislntive  A«?embly,  which 
succeeded  them,  seemed  preparing  to  destroy  the 
symbol  of  royalty  which  their  predecessors  had  kit 
standing,  though  surrounded  by  republican  enact- 
ments. 

The  composition  of  this  second  body  of  representa- 
tives was  much  more  unfavourable  to  the  royal  cause 
than  that  of  those  whom  they  succeeded.  In  a  bad 
hpur  for  Prance  and  thrmselvcs,  the  Con^iituent 
iLsscmbly  had  adopted  two  resiilations,  wliich  hud 
the  same  disabling  eflect  on  their  own  political  in- 
terest, as  tjie  celebrated  self-denj  ins  ordinance  in  the 
Long  Parliament  had  upon  that  of  tlicPn  !=l)tterin?i.«. 
Uy  tlie  first  of  these  decret  ?,   the  ineinljt  r?  of  tin 


Constituent  Assembly  were  rendered  iDca|>aUe  of 

being  elected  to  that  which  should  succeed  ita  diflso- 
lution :  by  the  second,  they  were  declared  ineiHBU« 
to  be  ministers  of  the  crown,  until  two  yeftrsaad 
elapsed  after  their  sitting  as  legislators.*  Thoaa  in- 
dividuals who  had  already  acquired  some  polituial 
knowledge  and  information,  were  thus  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  the  councils  of  the  state,  and  pronooneed 
inadmissible  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This  ex- 
clusion was  adopted  upon  the  wild  principle  of  lerel- 
hng,  which  was  oujb  prime  moving  spring  of  the 
Revolution,  and  which  affected  to  destroy  even  the 
natural  aristocracy  of  talents.  "  Who  are  the  dU- 
iingtiisfud  members  whom  the  speaker  mentioiiB  ?" 
said  a  Jacobin  orator,  in  the  true  si^irit  of  this  imagin- 
ary equality ) — "  There  are  no  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly more  distinguished  than  others  by  talents  or 
skill,  any  more'  than  by  birth  or  rank— We  are  all 
EQUAL."t  Rare  words  indeed,  and  flattering,  doubt* 
less,  to  many  in  the  Assembly.  Unhappily,  no  legis- 
lative decree  can  give  sense  to  folly,  or  experience  to 
ignorance ;  it  coiild  only  prevent  a  certain  portioD  of 
wisdom  and  talent  from  being  called  into  the  service 
of  the  cx)untrv.  Both  King  and  people  were  neces- 
sarily obligea  to  put  their  confidence  in  men  of  icex- 
perience  in  business,  Uable  to  act  with  all  the  rash- 
ness by  which  inexperience  is  generally  attended. 
As  the  Constituent  Assembly  contained  the  first  and 
readiest  choice  among  the  men  of  ability  whom 
Franco  had  in  her  bosom,  it  followed  that  the 
second  Assemblv  could  not  be  eoual  to  the  first  in 
abundance  of  talent ;  but  still  the  L^slative  Assem- 
bly held  in  its  ranks  many  men  of  no  ordinary  ac- 
quirements, and  a  few  of  a  correeponding  bolaness 
and  determination  of  character.  A  slight  review  of 
the  parties  into  which  it  was  divided,  will  show  how 
much  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  lowered  in  the 
scale. 

There  was  no  party  remamed  which  eould  be  tenu 
ed  strictly  or  properly  Royalist     Those  who  wetu 
attached  to  the  old  monarchy  of  France  were  now 
almost  all  exiles,  and  there  were  left  but  few  even  of 
that  second  class  of  more  moderate  and  more  reason 
able  Royalists,  who  desired  to  establii^  a  free  con 
stitution  on  the  basis  of  an  effective  monarchy,  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  laws  against  license,  but  not 
sufficiently  predominant  to  alter  or  overthrow  them. 
Cazal^s,t  wnose  chivalrous  defence  of  the  nobility, — 
Maury,S  whose  eloquent  pleadings  for  the  Church,—- 
had  so  often  made  an  honourable  but  vam  strujcgic 
against  the  advances  of  revolution,  were  now  euinit 
and  absent,  and  the  few  feeble  remnants  of  their  party 
had  ranged  themselves  with  the  Constitutionalistis 
who  were  so  far  favourers  of  the  monarchy  as  it 
made  part  of  their  favourite  system— and  no  mrthc-r. 
La  Fayette  continued  to  be  the  organ  of  that  party, 
and   had    assembled    under  his   banners   DupoTt,H 
Barnnve.  Lanieth,  all  of  whom  had  striven  to  ke«p 

Eace  with  the  headlong  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  but, 
eing  outstripped  by  more  active  and  forward  cham- 
pions of  the  i)opular  cause,  now  shifted  ground,  and 
fornud  a  union  with  those  who  were  ditposed  to 
maintain,  that  the  present  constitution  was  adapted 
to  all  the  purposes  of  free  and  effectual  govemnrteni, 
an<l  that,  by  its  creation,  all  farther  revolutionary 
nu  arure^s  were  virtually  superseded. 

In  stern  opposition  to  those  admirers  of  the  consti- 
tution, stooa  two  bodies  of  une-qual  numbers,  strength, 
and  efficacy;  of  which  the  finst  was  determined  that 
the  Revolution  should  never  stop  until  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchy,  while  the  second  entertained  the 
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At  that  moment  ihe  wholt'  pnrly  of  tlie  Mountain  mr«»  up  in  h 
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•aofttUt  FBflMyflA  littiJiiiu'  of  nt^ng  these  changes  stfll 
farther  onwards,  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  civil 
order,  and  the  estabtiahm^t  of  a  government,  in 
whi€»  terror  and  Vioience  eniould  be  the  ruling  prin- 
^udlea,  to  be  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  demagogues 
who  dai)ed  to  nourish  a  scheme  so  neinrious.  We 
have  indicated  the  existence  of  both  these  parties  in 
the  firdt.  or  Ck>nstitQent  Assembly ;  but  in  tlie  second. 
called  the  Legislative,  thev  assumed  a  more  d^idea 
fonxL  and  appeared  united  towards  the  abolition  of 
royalty  as  a  common  end,  though  certnin,  when  it 
was  attained,  to  dispute  with  each  other  the  use 
which  was  to  be  made  of  the  victory.  In  the  words 
of  Shakspeare,  they  were  determined 

"  To  lay  thii  Ansien  evcD  with  the  rrauixL 
Then,  after,  fiffht  who  ihould  be  kins  of  it."  • 

The  first  of  these  parties  took  its  most  common 

•  denomination  from  the  Gironde,  a  department  which 
Bent  most  of  its  members  to  the  Convention.  Con- 
dorcet.  dear  to  science,  was  one  of  this  party,  and  it 
was  often  named  from  Brissot^  another  of  its  princi- 

Sal  leaders.  Its  most  distinguished  champions  were 
len  bred  as  lawyers  in  the  south  of  Prance,  who 
had,  by  mutual  flattery,  and  the  habit  of  living  much 
together,  acquired  no  small  portion  of  that  self- 
oonodt  and  overweening  opinion  of  each  other's 
talents,  which  may  be  frequently  found  among  small 
provincial  associations  for  political  or  iiteratv  pur- 
poses. Many  hod  eloquence,  and  inost  of  tnem  a 
nigh  fund  of  enthusiasm,  which  a  classical  education, 
and  their  intimate  communication  with  each  other, 
where  each  idea  was  caught  up,  lauded,  .re-ech«ed, 
and  enhanced,  had  exalted  into  a  spirit  of  republican 
zeal.  They  doubtless  had  personal  ambition,  but  in 
funeral  it  seems  not  to  have  been  of  a  low  or  selfish 
character.  Their  aims  were  often  honourable  though 
Tiaionarv,  and  they  marched  with  great  courage  to- 
wards their  proposed  goal,  with  the  vain  purpose  of 
erecting  a  pure  republic,  in  a  state  so  distun)ed  as 
that  of  France,  and  by  hands  so  polluted  as  those  of 
their  Jacobin  as80ciates.t  It  will  be  recorded,  how- 
-ener.  to  the  disgrace  of  their  pretensions  to  stem 
repubUcan  virtue,  that  the  Girondists  were  willing  to 
ttnplov,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 
those  base  and  guilftir  tools  which  afterwards  efiected 
their  own  destruction.  They  were  for  using  the  re- 
▼olnttonary  means  of  insurrection  and  violence,  until 
the, republic  should  bo  established,  and  no  longer; 
or,  in  the  words  of  the  satirist, 

"  For  lotting  Rapine  loose,  and  Murther, 
To  mgo  just  no  far,  but  no  further ; 
And  aetung  all  tho  land  on  fire 
To  hum  t'  a  icanUing.  but  no  U^ier." 

The  Jacobins^— the  second  of  these  parties, — were 
allies  of  the  Bnssotins,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
xir^g  the  revolutionary  force  to  the  uttermost,  but 
vamg  as  yet  the  shelter  of  their  republican  mantle. 
Robespierre,  who,  by  an  affectation  of  a  frugal  and 
iMqueatered  course  of  life,  preserved  among  the  mul- 
titude the  title  of  the  Incorruptibla  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ^ead  of  the  Jacobins,  it  thev  had  indeed 
a  leader  more  than  wolves  have,  which  tune  their 
imited  voices  to  the  cry  of  him  who  bays  the  loudest. 
Danton,  inexorable  as  Robespierre  himself,  but  less 

•  prudent  because  he  loved  gold  and  pleasure  as  well 
as  blood  and  power  was  next  in  authority.  Mnrat, 
wiio  loved  to>  talk  or  murder  as  soldiers  do  of  battles ; 
'AewretchedCoUotd'Herbois^  a  broken-down  player; 
Ohabot,  an  ex-cspnchin  ;5  with  many  other  men  of 
desperate  chfanicter,  whose  moderate  talents  were 
okisd  out  by  the  most  profligate  effrontery,  formed 
the  advanced- gliard  of  this  party,  soiled  with  ever)'- 
flfwdee  of  crime,  and  accustomed  to  act  their  parts 
in  the  management  of  those  dreadful  insurrections, 
nrhich  had  at  once  promoted  and  dishonoured  the 
fLevohition.  It  is  needless  to  preserve  from  oblivion 
tnmeB  sach  as  Santerre  and  Hebert,  distinguished 
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for  ct-uehy  and  viMany  above  the  other  subaWem 
villains.  Such  was  the  party  who,  at  the  side  of  tha 
Bnssotins,  stood  prompt  to  storm  the  last  bulwatktf 
of  the  monarchy,  reserving  to  tliemselves  the  secret 
determination,  that  the  spoils  should  be  ail  theii 
own.ll 

The  force  of  these  three  parties  was  as  vaiiouqly 
composed  as  their  principles.  Tliat  of  La  Payette, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  lay  amongst  the 
better  order  of  shopkeepers  and  citizens,  and  other 
proprietors,  who  had  assumed  arras  for  their  own 
protection,  and  to  maintain  something  like  general 
good  order.  These  composed  the  steadiest  part  of 
the  national  guard,  and,  generally  speaking,  were  at 
the  devotion  of  their  commandant,  though  his  au- 
thority was  resisted  by  them  on  some  occasions,  and 
seemed  daily  to  grow  more  precarious.  The  Royal- 
ists might  perhaps  have  addetl  some  force  to  the 
Constitutional  party,  but  La  Fayette  did  not  now 
possess  Fucli  an  unsuspected  character  with  the  BO 
callefl  friends  of  freedom,  as  could  permit  him  to  u^ 
the  obnoxious  assistance  of  those  \^:ho  were  termed' 
its  enemies.  His  high  character  as  a  military  maa 
still  sustained  an  importance,  which,  nevertnelcflS^ 
was  already  homewhal  on  the  wane. 

The  party  of  the  Gironde  had  in  their  favotir  tha 
theoretical  amateurs  of  liberty  and  equality,  you^s 
men,  whose  heated  imaginations  saw  the  Forum  M 
ancient  Rome  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Roy,lil« 
and  jrieldcd  a  ready  assent  to  whatever  doctrine 
came  recommended  by  a  flourishing  and  eloquent 
peroration,  and  was  rounded  off  in  a  sounding  sen- 
tence, or  a  quaint  apothegm.  The  partisans  of  Bri»- 
sot  had  some  interest  in  the  southern  department 
which  had  sent  them  to  the  capital,  ana  conceive 
that  they  had  a  great  deal  more.  Thfey  pretendc 
that  there  existed  in  those  districts  a  purer  flame  of 
freedom  than  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and  held  ouL 
that  Liberty,  if  expelled  from  Paris,  would  yet  fiiia 
refuge  in  a  new  republic,  to  be  founded  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Loire.  Such  day-dreams  did  not  cscapa 
the  Jacobins,  who  carefully  treasured  them  to  be  tne 
apology  of  future  violence,  and  finally  twisted  them 
into  an  accusation  which  bestowed  on  the  Brissotina* 
the  odious  name  of  Fedoj^sts,  and  charged  them 
with  an  intention  to  disn^^^r  France,  by  splittin|^ 
it  into  a  league  of  petty  <^^Kon wealths,  like  thoaa 
of  Holland  and  SwitzerlSHT 

The  Bnssotins  had  a  point  of  union  in  the  saloon 
of  Madame  Roland,  wife  to  one  of  their  number. 
The  beauty,  talents,  courage,  and  accomplishments, 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  pushwl  forward  into  pub- 
lic notice  a  husband  of  very  middling  abilities,  and 
presor\'cd  a  hi:,'li  influence  over  the  association  <J£ 
philosophirnl  rhapsodista,  who  hoped  to  oppose  pikds 
with  Hyllo  ,isms,  and  to  govern  a  powerful  country 
by  the  diseipl'mc  of  an  academv. 

The  substantial  and  dreadnil  support  of  the  Jttr 
cobins  lay.  in  the  club  so  named,  with  the  yet  mOte 
violent  association  of  Cordeliers  and  their  original 
affiliated  societies,  which  reigned  paramount  over 
those  of  the  municipal  bodies,  which  in  most  dcpurt- 
mcnls  were  fain  to  crouch  under  their  stern  and  stit<- 
guinary  dominion.  This  club  had  more  than  onds 
changed  masters;  lor  itsi)rincipal  and  leading featu*^ 
being  the  hi^iliest  point  of  democralical  ardour, 
drove  from  its  bosom  in  succession  those  who  fol 
short  of  the  utmost  pitch  of  extravagant  zeal  it 
liberty  and  equaUt^',  manifested  by  the  most  uncomr 
promising  violence.  The  word  vwdcration  was  w 
odious  in  this  society  ns  could  have  been  that  df 
slaver}",  and  he  who  could  affect  Oie  most  exag^^e- 
rated  and  outrageous  strain  of  pa"triotism,'was  sura 
to  outstrip  their  former  leaders.  Thus  the  Lameths 
took  the  guidance  of  the  club  out  of  the  hands  of 
La  Fayette ;  Robespierre  and  Marat  wrenched  tng 
management  from  the  Lameths  j  and,  considerir 
their  pitch  of  extravagant  ferocity,  there  was  utt 
chanceof  f'jCTr  losing  it,  unless  an  Avatar  of  the  K} 
Spirit  had  brought  Satan  himself  to  dispute  thepoiuX 

masters  of  this  clnb,  bw 


m  person. 
The  feadcrs,  who  were 
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IMMaasnoxi,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  of  the  master- 
kejrs  to  the  pasaons  of  the  populace  could  raise  a 
^rest  of  pikes  with  one  word,  and  unsheathe  a  thou- 
sand daggers  wi^  another.  They  directly  and  openly 
Tocommended  the  bloodiest  and  most  ruilian-like 
actions,  instead  of  those  which,  belonging  to  open 
and  manl]r  warfare,  present  something  that  is  gene- 
Tous'even  in  the  midst  of  violence.  "  Give  me,'  said 
the  atrocious  Marat,  when  instructing  Barbaroux  in 
his  bloody  science—"  Give  me  two  hundred  Neapo- 
litans—the knife  in  their  right  hand,  in  their  left  a 
muft  to  serve  for  a  target— with  these  I  will  traverse 
France,  and  complete  the  revolution."  At  the  same 
lecture  ne  made  an  exact  calculation,  (for  the  mon- 
jBter  was  possessed  of  some  science,)  showing  in 
what  manner  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men 
jnight  be  put  to  death  in  one  day.*  Such  were  the 
means,  the  men,  and  ,the  plans  of  the  Jacobins, 
which  they  were  now,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  oppose  to  the  lukewarm  loyal tv  of  the  Constitu- 
tionanstjs,  and,  in  the  hour  of  neecl^  to  the  finc-spim 
/  republican  tlieories  of  the  Bnssotma.  But  ere  we 
proceed  in  ouih  review  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
nation,  it  becomes  now  necessary  to  glance  at  her 
external  relations. 

Hitherto  France  had  acted,  alone  in  this  dreadful 
tragedy,  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe  looked 
on  m  amazement,  which  now  began  to  give  place  to 
at  desire  of  action.  No  part  of  public  law  is  more 
subtle  in  argument  than  that  which  pretends  to  de- 
fine the  exact  circimistances  in  which,  according  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Jus  Gentium^  one 
|iation  IS  at  liberty,  or  called  upon,  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  another.  If  mv  next  neigh- 
bour's house  is  on  fire,  I  am  not  only  entitled  but 
obliged,  by  the  rules  aliKe  of  prudence  and  humanity, 
to  lend  my  aid  to  extinguish  it ;  or,  if  n  cry  of  mur- 
der arises  in  his  household,  the  support  due  to  the 
law,  and  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  will  excuse 
my  forcible  entrance  upon  his  premises.  These  are 
extreme  cases,  and  easily  decided ;  tliey  have  their 
parallels  in  tlie  laws  of  nations,  but  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  But  there  lies  between  them  and  the 
general  maxim,  prohibiting  the  uncalled-for  interfer- 
ence of  one  party  in  what  primarily  and  principally 
concerns  another,  a  whole  terra  incognita  of  special 
casesy  in  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce  any 
satisfactory  decision. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  however,  little  practical 
difliculty  has  been  felt ;  for  whenever  the  jiuiscon- 
stdts  have  found  a  Gordian  jknot,  the  sword  of  the 
sovereign  has  severed  it  without  ceremony.  The 
doubt  has  usually  been  decided  on  the  practical  ques- 
"dons.  What  benefit  the  neutral  power  is  Mke  to  de- 
live  from  his  interference?  And  whether  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  using  it  effectually,  and  to  his 
own  advantaged  In  free  countries,  indeed,  the  pub- 
fc  opinion  must  be  listened  to ;  but  man  is  the  same 
m  every  situation ;  and  the  same  desire  of  aggran- 
dizement, which  mduces  an  arbitrary  monarch  to 
shut  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  justice,  is  equally  power- 
lol  with  senates  and  popular  assembhes;  and  ag- 
gressions have  been  as  frequently  made  by  republics 
and  limited  monarchs  on  the  indQ>endence  of  their 
neighbours,  as  by  those  princes  who  have  no  bounds 
to  their  own  royal  pleasure.-  The  gross  and  bare- 
jaced  injustice  of  the  partition  of  Poland  had  gone 
fu  to  extinguish  any  remains  of  hesitation  upon  such 
subjects,  and  might  be  said  to  be  a  direct  recogmtion 
of  the  right  of  the  strongest.  There  would  not, 
therefore,  have  wanted  pretexts  for  interference  in 
-the  affairs  of  France,  of  the  nations  around  her,  had 
any  of  them  been  at  the  time  capable  of  benefiting 
l>y  the  supposed  opportunity. 
.  Englan(h  the  rival  of  France,  might,  fi'om  the  ex- 
sunple  of  that  country,  have  exercised  a  right  of  in- 
teriering  with  her  domestic  concerns  in  requital  of 
the  aid  which  she  afforded  to  the  Americans;  but 
besdes  that  the  pubUcity  of  the  parlianientary  de- 
bates must  compel  the  most  ambitious  British  minis- 
ter to  maintain  at  least  an  appearance  of  respect  to 
Aui  lights  of  other  countriesi  England  was  nerself 
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much  divided  upon  the  mlueet  of  the  Freaeii  R9^o- 

lution. 

This  was  not  the  case  when  the  eventful  scene 
first  commenced.  We  believe  that  the  first  display 
of  liftht  reason,  and  rational  libertv  in  Fnnce. 
was  nailed  as  a  day-spring  through  all  Britain,  and 
that  there  were  few  if,  any  in  that  country  who  did 
not  feel  their  hearts  animated  and  enlai^ed  by,  seeing 
such  a  great  and  noble  nation  throwmg  aside  the 
fetters,  which  at  once  restrained  and  dishonoured 
them,  and  assuming  the  attitude,  language,  and  api- 
rit  ot  a  free  people.  All  men's  thoughts  and  eyes 
were  bent  on  stru^es,  Vi^ich  seemed  to  promise  the 
regeneration  of  a  mighty  country,  and  the  British 
^neraliy  felt  as  if  days  of  old  hate  and  mutual 
nvalry  would  thereafter  be  forgotten,  and  that  in  fu- 
ture the  similarity  of  liberal  institutions,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  just  portion  of  rational  libraty  on  either 
side,  would  throw  kindness  and  cordiality  into  tke 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  since  Franca 
would  no  longer  have  ground  to  contemn  England 
as  a  country  of  seditious  and  sullen  cl9wn8L  or  Britain 
to  despise  France  as  a  nation  of  'willing  slaves. 

This  universal  sympathy  was  not  removed  by  the 
forcible  rapture  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  violences  ol 
the  people  on  tliat  occasion.    The  name  of  that  for- 
tress was  80  unpopular  as  to  palliate  and  apologize 
for  the  excesses  which  took  place  on  its  fall,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  so  longr.  op- 
pressed, wh^  exerting  their  power  for  the  first  time, 
should  be  limited  by  the  strict  bounds  of  moderation. 
But  in  Eugland  there  always  have  been,  and  must 
exinU  twp  parties  of  politicians,  who  will  not  long 
continue  to  regard  events  of  such  an  interesting 
nature  with  similar  sensations. 
^  The  Revolutionists  of  France  were  naturally  de- 
sirous to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  elder  bom  of 
freedom ;  and  the  societies  in  Britain,  which  assumed 
the  character  of  the  oeculiar  admirers  and  protectors 
of  liberty,  conceived  themselves  obhged,  to  extend 
their  countenance  to  the  changes  in  the  neighboohng 
nation.    Hence  there  arose  a  great  intercourse  be- 
tween the  clubs  and  self-constituted  bodies  in  Britain, 
which  assumed  the  extension  of  popular  freedom  as 
the  basis  of  their  association,  and  the  Revolutionists 
in  France,  who  were  reahzing  the  systems  of  philo- 
sophical theorists  upon  the  same  gromid.    Warm 
tributes  of  applause  were  transmitted  from  sereral 
of  these  associations ;  the  ambassadors  sent  to  con- 
vey them  were  received  with  great  distinction  by  the 
National  Assembly;  and  the  urbane  intercourse  which 
took  place  on  these  occasions  led  to  exaggerated  ad- 
miration of  the  French  system  on  the  part  of  thoae 
who  had  thus  unexpectealy  become  the  medium  of 
intercourse  between  a  great  nation  and  a  few  private 
societies.!     The  latter  were  gradually  induced  Co 
form  unfavourable  comparisons  betwixt  the  Temple 
of  French  freedom,  built,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  upon 
the  most  perfect  principles  of  symmetrv  and  nni- 
formitf ,  and  that  in  which  the  goddees  had  been  long 
worshipped  in  England,  and  which,  on  the  contraat. 
fippearea  to  them  Tike  an  ancient  edifice  constracted 
m  Darbaric  times,  and  incongruously  qicumbered 
with  Grothic  ornaments  and  emblems,  which  modem 
political  architects  had  discarded.    But  these  politi- 
cal sages  overlooked  the  important  circumstance,* 
that  the  buttresses  which  seemed  in  some  respeeta 
encumbrances  to  the  English  edifice^  might,  on  exar- 
mination,  be  found  to  add  to  its  stability ;  and  that 
in  fact  thev  furnished  evidence  to  show,  that  the  ve- 
nerable pile  was  built  with  cement  fitted  to  endnra 
the  test  of  ajgcs,  while  that  of  France,  constructed  oi 
lath  daubed'^ with  untempcred  mortar,  like  the  pa- 
geants she  exhibited  on  the  revolutionary  feativala, 
was  only  calculated  to  be  the  wonder  of  a  day. 

The  earnest  admiration  of  either  party  of  the  stale 
is  sure  in  England  to  be  balanced  by  the  censure  odT 
the  other,  and  leads  to  an  immediate  trial  of  strengtk 
bet>%'ixt  tnem.  The  popular  side  is  always  the  more 
loud,  the  more  active,  the  more  imposing  of  the  two 
contending  parties.  It  is  formidable  from  the  body 
of  talents  which  it  exhibits,  (for  those  ambitioaa  A 

t^[8es  Inm^  Regfater.  nd.  nohr.  pp.  T^Ml.  m] 
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distinction  are,ttiiiaUy  fiiende-to  innoTation,)  aad 
Iiom  the  unanimity  and  vigour  with  which  it  can 
wield  them.  There  may  be,  and  indeed  always  are, 
Great  differences  in  (he  point  to  which  each  leader  is 
desirous  to  cany  a  reformation ;  but  they  are  unani- 
mous in  desirinK  its  commencmnent.  The  Opposi- 
tioiL  also^  as  it  is  usually  termed,  lias  tdways  in- 
cluded several  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
whose  names  ennoble  their  rank,  and  whose  large 
fortunes  are  a  pledge  that  they  will,  for  their  own 
flakes,  be  a  check  upon  eager  and  violent  experi- 
mentalista.  The  Whigs,  moreover,  have  the  means 
of  influencing  assembhes  of  the  lower  orders,  to 
whom  the  name  of  liberty  is  and  ought  to  be  dear, 
since  it  is  the  privilege  which  must  console  them  iur 
narrow  circumstances  and  inferiority  of  condition ; 
and  these  means  the  party,  so  called,  often  use  suc- 
cessfully, alwavs.with  industry  and  assiduity. 

The  counterbalance  to  this  active  and  powerful 
body  is  to  be  found,  speaking  generally,  in  the  higher 
classes  at  large — the  great  nmps  of  nobUitv  and  gen- 
try—the  cUi^^y  of  I'.io  EstabL->ticd  Churcfi — the  su- 
perior braiiclics  of  ihe  law— die  wealthier  of  the 
commercial  classes — and  the  bulk  of  those  who  have 
property  to  lose,  and  are  afraid  of  endangering  it. 
This  body  is  like  the  Ban  of  the  Germanic  empire,  a 
formidable  force,  but  slow  and  diffident  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  reoudring  the  stimulus  of  sudden  alarm  to 
call  It  into  effective  exercise.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  great  national  parties  every  Englishman  of 
education  enough  to  form  an  opinion  professes  to  be- 
long ;  with  a  perfect  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
men  of  sense  and  probitv,  that  the  general  purpose 
is  to  ballast  the  vessel  oi  the  state,  not  to  overset  it, 
and  that  it  becomes  a  state-treason  in  any  one  to 
follow  his  party  when  they  carry  their  doctrines  to 
extremity. 

From  the  nature  of  this  grand  national  division 
it  follows,  that  the  side  whi^n  b  most  popular  should 
be  prompt  in  adopting  theories,  and  ea^er  in  recom- 
mending measures  of  alteration  and  improvement. 
It  is  by  such  measures  that  men  of  talents  rise  into 
importance,  and  by  such  that  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution  is  maintained  in  its  integrity.  The  oilier 
party  is  no  less  useful,  by  opposing  to  each  succes- 
sive attempt  at  innovation  the  delays  of  form,  the 
doubts  of  experience,  the  prejudices  of  rank  and 
condition,  le^al  objections,  and  the  weight  of  ancient 
and  established  practice.  Thus,  measures  of  a  doubt- 
ful tfandency  are  scvtrlv  ^cmiinizeil  in  Parlinmrnt, 
and  if  at  length  adopted,  it  is  only  when  pubhc  opi- 
nion has  long  declared  in  their  favour,  and  when, 
men's  minds  having  become  habituated  to  the  dis- 
cussion, their  introduction  into  our  system  cannot 
produce  the  violent  effect  of  absolute  noveltv.  If 
there  were  no  Whigs,  our  constitution  would  fall  to 
pieces  for  want  of  repair ;  if  there  were  no  Tories,  it 
would  be  broken  in  the  course  of  a  succession  of  rash 
and  venturous  experiments. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Whigs 
of  Britain  looked  with  complacence,  the  Tories  with 
jealousy,  upon  the  progress  of  the  new  principles 
m  France;  but  the  latter  had  a  powerful  and  un- 
expected auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Edmund  Burke, 
whose  celebrated  ReJlecUons  on  the  Rerolution  in 
JFVanct*  had  tlie  most  striking  effect  on  tlie  public 
mind,  of  any  work  in  our  time.  There  was  some- 
thing exaggerated  at  all  times  in  the  character  as 
welfas  the  eloqiience  of  that  great  man ;  and  upon 
reading  at  this  distance  of  time  bis  celebrated  com- 

*  (Tlui  work  miMle  its  appeamnee  in  November,  1790;  about 
3«AW  oqpicH  were  aold ;  and  a  French  tranilation,  by  M.  Du- 
pointy  quickly  spread  ita  reputation  throughout  Europt;.  "  The 
pubiieation  of  Burke  towards  the  close  oT  the  year  1700,"  says 
Lacretelle,  "  vras  one  oT  the  nxist  remarkable  events  of  the  cif  n- 
twnth  century.  It  is  a  history,  by  anUdpatfcm,  of  the  first  fiArcn 
yean  of  tho  French  Revolution."— Tom.  viii.  p^  183.  *  H«y\v-ever 
the  arcumeots  of  Burko  may  seem  to  have  been  mstified  by  noa- 
terior  events,  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown,  thnt  tno  wnrcry  tmni 
railed  supunst  France  did  not  greatly  contrilKitAi  to  tho  violence 
wlach  oharaclorised  that  period.  It  ia  possible  that  had  be  merely 
roused  tlie  attention  of  the  povermnenta  and  wealthy  classes  to 
ttiC  danirers  of  this  new  political  creed,  he  miffht  have  proved  the 
aavioor  of  Europe ;  but  he  made  such  exa^eratcd  statements, 
and  osed  arfooienta  so  alanninff  to  fteedam,  mat  on  many  points 
he  waa  not  only  plausibly,  but  victorioualy  refuted."— Dttmomt, 
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position,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  coloars  hs  has 
iised  in  painting  the  extravagances  of  the  B^volu- 
tion,  ought  to  have  been  softened,  by  considering  the 
peculiar  state  of  a  country,  which,  long  labouiing 
imder  despotism,  is  suddenly  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  unembarrassed  hoense.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  politiital  pioplit-t  ever  viewed  futurity  with  a  surer 
ken.  He  knew  how  to  detect  the  secret  purpose  of 
the  various  succesave  tribes  of  revolutionists,  and 
saw  in  the  constitution  the  future  republic ;  m  the 
repubUc  the  reign  of  anarchy ;  from  anarchy  he  pre- 
dicted mihtary  despotism ;  and  from  mHitarv  despot 
ism,  last  to  befulnlled,  and  hardest  to  be  oeheved, 
he  prophesied  the  late  but  secure  resiurection  of  the 
Intimate  monarchy.  Above  all,  when  the  cupidity 
of  the  French  rulers  aspired  no  farther  than  thie 
forcible  possession  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaisain 
territories,  he  foretold  their  purpose  of  extending  the 
empire  of  Prance  by  means  of  her  new  pohtical 
theories,  and,  under  pretext  of  propagadng  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  her  projert  of  n«pailing  with  her 
arms  the  eti..:?.  whoie  suuj  cib  i.aj  been  already 
seduced  by  her  doctrines. 

The  work  of  Burke  raised  a  tliousand  enemies  to 
the  French  Revolution,  who  had  before  looked  upon 
it  with  favour,  or  at  least  with  indifference.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  talents  and  aristocracy  of  the 
Opposition  party  followed  Burke  into  the  ranks  ol 
the  Ministry,  who  saw  with  pleasure  a  member, 
noted  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  be* 
come  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  with  eaual  satisfaction  heard  him  use  arguments^ 
which  might,  in  their pi^'n  mouths,  have  assumed  an 
obnoxious  and  suspicious  character. 

But  the  sweeping  terms  in  which  the  author  ,re- 

ErobntrHl  nil  attempts  at  state-reformation,  in  which 
c  hud  Itim.-iif  been  at  one  time  so  powerful  an 
agent,  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
among  his  late  friends,  manv  of  whom,  and  Fox  in 
particular  declared  themselves  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  though  they 
did  not  pretend  to  excuse  its  excesses.  Out  of  Par- 
liament it  met  more  unlimited  applause;  for  Eng- 
land^ iu)  well  as  France,  had  talent  impatient  of  oo- 
scunty,  ardour  which  demanded  employment,  ambi- 
tion which  sought  distinction,  and  men  of  headlong 
passions,  who  expected,  in  a  new  order  of  thingSi 
more  unlimited  means  of  Indulging  them.  The  nud- 
dling  classes  were  open  in  England  as  elsewhere^ 
though  not  prrhnps  .'o  n/.'cli  so,  to  the  tempting 
oifer  01  increabt^  power  und  importance ;  and  Uie 
populace  of  London  and  other  lareo  towns  loved 
Lcensc  as  well  as  the  sans  culottes  of  France.  Renca 
the  division  of  the  country  into  Aristocrats  and  D^ 
mocrats,  the  introduction  of  pohtical  hatred  into  the 
bosom  of  families,  and  the  dissolution  of  many  a 
band  of  friendship  which  had  stood  the  strain  of  a 
lifetime.  One  part  of  the  kingdom  looked  upon  the 
other  with  the  stem  and  relentless  glance  of  keepers 
who  are  restraining  madmen,  while  the  others  Sent 
on  them  the  furious  glare  of  madmen  conspiring  re- 
venge on  their  keepers. 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  French  Re- 
volution seemed  in  England  like  a  play  presented 
upon  the  stage,  where  two  contending  factions  di- 
vide the  audience^  and  hiss  or  applaud  as  much  from 
party  spirit  as  from  real  critical  jud^ent,  while 
every  instant  increases  the  probabihty  that  they  will 
try  the  question  by  actual  force. 

Still,  though  the  nation  was  thus  divided  on  ac- 
count of  French  politics,  England  and  France  ob- 
served the  usual  ndes  of  amity,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  English  were  more  likely  to  wage  hostihty  with 
earh  other  than  to  declare  war  against  France. 

There  was,  in  otlier  kingdoms  and  states  upoa  ^ 
the  Continent,  the  same  diversity  of  feelings  re-  * 

?iecting  the  Revolution  which  divided  England, 
he  favour  of  the  lower  and  unprivileged  classes,  in 
Germany  especially,  was  the  more  nxed  upon  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revoluti9n,  because  the« 
lingered  under  the  same  incapacities  from  which 
the  changes  in  France  had  delivered  the  Commons^ 
or  Third  Estate,  of  that  country.  Thus  for  their 
partiaUty  was  not  only  natiu-al  and  innocent,  but 
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ptklhfiwbfthy.  It  18  as  reasonable  for  a  man  to  de- 
sire the  natural  liberty  from  which  he  is  unjustly 
excluded,  as  it  is  for  those  who  are  in  an  apartment 
where  the  air  is  polluted,  to  wish  for  the  wholesome 
atmosphere. 

Unhappily,  these  justifiable  desires  were  connected 
•with  others  of  a  description  less  harmless  and  bene- 
ficial. The  French  Revolution  had  proclaimed  war 
^  on  castles,  as  well  as  peace  to  cottages.*  Its  doc- 
'  trine  and  practice  held  out  the  privileged  dassey  in 
every  country  as  the  natural  tyrants  and  oppressors 
of  the  poor,  whom  it  encouraged  by  the  thousand 
tongues  of  its  dcclaimers  to  pull  down  their  thrones, 
overthrow  their  si  tars,  renounce  the  empire  of  God 
above,  and  of  kings  below,  and  arise,  like  regene- 
rated France,  alike  from  thraldom  ana  from  super- 
stition. And  such  opinions,  calling  upon  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  follow  them  in  their  demo- 
cratic career,  were  not  only  trumpeted  foith  in  all 
affiUated  clubs  of  the  Jncooins,  whose  influence  in 
the  National  Assembly  was  formidable,  but  were 
formally  recognised  by  that  body  itself  upon  an 
occasion,  which,  but  for  the  momentous  omen  it 
piresented,  might  have  been  considered  as  the  most 
ridiculous  scene  ever  gravely  acted  before  the  legis- 
lators of  a  great  nation. 

There  was  in  Paris  a  native  6f  Prussia,  an  exile 
from  his  country,  whose  brain,  none  of  the  soundej!t 
by  nature,  seems  to  have  been  afiected  by  the  pro- 
l^essof  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  ordinarv'  madmen 
IS  said  to  be  influenced  oy  the  increase  of  the  moon. 
This  personage,  having  become  disgusted  with  his 
baptismal  name,  had  adopted  that  of  the  Scythian 
philosopher,  and  uniting  it  with  his  own  Teutonic 
fiimily  appellation,  entitled  himself— "  An ach arsis 
Clootz,  Orator  of  the  Human  Race."t 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  thg  assumption 
of  such  a  title  should  remain  undistinguished  by 
some  supreme  act  of  folly.  Accordingljj  the  selt- 
dnbbcd  Anacharsis  set  on  foot  a  procession,  which 
was  intended  to  exhibit  the  representatives  of  de- 
legates ftxjm  all  nations  upon  earth,  to  assist  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  July,  1790,  by 
which  the  French  nation  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
Revolution.  In  recruiting  his  troops,  the  orator 
easily  picked  up  a  few  vag'nbonds  of  different  coun- 
tries in  Paris;  but  as  Chaldeans,  Illinois,  and  Sibe- 
rians, are  not  so  common,  the  delegates  of  those 
more  distant  tribes  were  chosen  among  the  rabble  of 
the  city,  and  strbsidized  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
francs  each.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  personage,  whose  dignity  was  much  insisted 
tipon  as  "a  Miltonic  Englishman."  was  genuine,  or 
of  Parisian  manufiicture.  If  the  last,  he  must  have 
been  worth  seeing. 

Anacharsis  Clootz,  havirig  got  his  ra^ed  regiment 
cqippped  in  costume  at  the  expense  ot  the  refuse  of 
some  theatrical  wardrobe,  conaiicted  them  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Apsembly,  pre- 
sented them  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations 
Ori  earth,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  debased  situ- 
ation by  the  choral  voices  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
freemen,  and  demanding  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  should  be  acknowledged,  and  their  oppressors 
destroyed,  through  all  the  universe,  as  well  as  in 
France. 

So  far  this  absurd  scene  was  the  extravagance 
of  a  mere  madman;  and  if  the  Assemblv  hatfsent 
Anacharsis  to  Bedlam,  and  his  train  to  the  Bicf  tre, 
jt  would  have  ended  as  such  a  farce  ought  to  have 
done.  But  the  President^  in  the  name  of  the  As- 
temblyy  M.  de  Menou,  (the  same.  We  hefieve,  y.'ho 
afterwards  turned  Turk  when  in  E^pt,)t  applauded 
the  zeal  of  the  orator,  and  received  the  homage  of 
his  grotesque  attendants  as  if  they  had  been  what 
fhey  nretended,  the  deputies  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.    To  raise  the  jest  to  the  highest,  Alexan-. 

*  ["  Querre  aux  rhatowu,  paix  axtx.  hamttujc."] 
t  [Clootx  was  bom  at  Clcves,  m  1756.     Beine  suspected  by 
Rolmipierre,  he  was,  in  May,  1794.  tent  to  the  ffuiliotJiic.] 
I  fM6n6ii  wa«  l>om  at  Bousflay  dt*  I^ofhci,  in  1750.  After  Bona* 
te'a  ffififht  from  Ecypt,  lie  tamed  Maliometan.  rabinittod  to 
peculiar  dtea  of  klarouiin,  and  caJJe<l  liiinfielf  Abdallab  Jamea 
Hq  died  at  Venire  in  1810 ;  of  wbich  place  he  had  been 
Qowrtux  by  Napoleon.] 


^  Lameth  prtjpDsed,— as  xke  Ib^^ngi  <ff  thofle 
gust  pilgrims  mast  necessarily  be  hurt  to  see,  in  the 
land  of  freedom,  those  kneelniig  figures  tepresentiiig 
conqiuered  nations,  which  ^mtoond  the  statne  of 
Louis  XV.,— that,  ■  from  resnect  to  this  body  ot 
charlatans,  these  figures  should  be  forthwith  demo- 
lished. This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  deatmc- 
tion  of  these  symbols  was  regarded  as  a  tesrtSmony 
of  the  assistance  which  Prance  was  ready  to  render 
such  states  as  should  require  her  assistance,  for  fol- 
lowing in  the  revolutionary  course,  Tlie  scene, 
laughable  in  itself,  became  serious  when  its  import 
was  considentl,  and  went  far  to  persuade  the  gp- 
vemment.s  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  in© 
purpose  of  France  was  to  re\-onitioniie  ikirope.  and 
spread  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality  over  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  Hopes  so  flatterinK 
as  these,  whi(Ji  should  assign  to  the  commons  not 
merely  freedom  from  unjust  restraints  and  disquaii- 
fieations,  (and  that  granted  with  reserve,  and  only 
in  proportion  as  they  became  qualified  to  use  it  witn 
advantage,)  but  their  hour  of  command  and  sove- 
reignty, with  the  privilege  of  retaUation  on  those 
who  had  so  long  kept  them  in  bondage,  were  rtiie 
to  find  a  general  good  reception  among  ail  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  in  whatever  coimtry ;  while,  on 
the'contrary,  the  fears  of  existing  governments  far 
the  propagation  of  doctrines  soseductive  in  them- 
selves, and  which  France  seemed  apparently  pup- 
pared  to  support  with  arms,  were  excited  in  an  equal 
proportion. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Ass^^mblyhad  formally 
declared,  that  France  renounced  the  unphilosophicad 
practice  of  extending  her  limits  by  coni^uest;  bat 
although  this  disavowal  sj^oke  to  the  ear,  it  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  annexation  of  those  desirable  pos- 
sessions, the  ancient  cityof  Avignon*  and  thedistnct 
called  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  to  tne  kingdom  of 
France ;  while  the  principle  on  which  the  annexation 
was  determined  on  seemed  equally  applicable  in  all 
similar  cases. 

A  dispute  had  broken  out  betwixt  Ae  aristocrats 
and  democrats  in  the  town  and  province  in  question 
[Oct.  30] ;  blood  had  flowed ;  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion had  demanded  to  become  citizens  of  regenerated 
France.f  Would  it  be  worthy  of  the  Protectress  of 
Liberty,  said  the  advocates  for  the  annexation,  to  re- 
pel from  her  bosom  supplicants,  who  panted  to  share 
the  freedom  they  had  achievea?  And  so  Avignon 
and  the  Comtat  Venaissin  were  declare  lawful 
prize,  and  rninited  to  Prance,  (so  went  the  phrase,) 
as  Napoleon  afterwards  reunited  the  broken  frag 
ments  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  presdenl 
eye  of  Burke  easily  detected,  in  tnese  petty  and  sur- 
reptitious acquisitions,  the  gigantic  plan  by  which 
France  afterwards  encircled  herself  by  dependent 
states^  which,  while-  termed  allies  ana  auxitianes, 
were,  m  fact,  her  most  devoted  subjects,  and  the  go- 
vernments of  which  changed  their  character  from 
monarchical  to  popular,  like  the  Great  Nation.ll 

Tlie  princes  at  the  head  of  despotic  govemmenle 
were,  of  course,  most  interested  in  putting  an  end,  if 
it  were  poRsihle,  to  the  present  Revolution  of  Fran(^ 
and  extinguishing  a  flame  which  appeared  so  threat- 
ening to  its  neighbours.  Yet  there  was  a  long  hceir 
tation  ere  any  thing  to  this  purpose  w  as  atten^tedL 
Austria,  whom  the  matter  coucemed  as  so  near  an 
ally  of  France,  was  slow  ere  she  made  any  decisive 
iBtcp  towards  hostility.  The  Emperor  Joseph  was 
too  much  embroiled  by  the  dissensions  which  he  had 
provoked  in  the  Netherlands,  to  involve  himself  in 
war  with  Prance.  His  successor,  Leopold,  had  been 
always  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  philosophical  party. 
He  put  down,  without  much  trouble,  the  insurrection 
which  had  nearly  cost  his  brother  the  dominion 
of  Flanders,  artd  as  he  used  the  victory  with  mode- 
ration, it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  tranquillity  of  hk 
government  should  be  again  disturbed.  Still,  it 
would  have  been  hazardous  to  expose  the  allegiance 
of  the  subjects,  so  newly  restored  to  order,  to  the 
temptations  which  must  have  opened  to  tne  Fle- 
mings by  engaging  in  a  war  with  France ;  and  Leo- 
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^ol<L  fer  firom  Bedung  for  a  gnmnd  of  parrel  with 
the  reYoUrera  of  the  Rerolution,  eiHered  u\to  friendiv 
relations  with  the  government  which  they  established; 
and,  with  anxiety,  doubtlesa,  for  the  safet>'  of  his 
brother-in-law.  and  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  go- 
▼ernment  of  France  ]()laced  on  something  like  a 
steady  footing,  the  Emperor  continued  on  amicable 
terms  with  the  existing  nilera'of  that  country  down 
till  his  death.  Francis,  his  successor,  for  some  time 
seemed  to  adopt  the  same  pacific  policy. 

Prussia,  justly  proud  of  her  noMe  army,  her  vete- 
ran commanders,  and  the  bequest  of  nulitary  fame 
left  her  by  the  Grreat  Frederick,  was  more  eager  than 
Austria  to  adopt  what  began  to  be  called  the  cause 
of  Kings  and  Nobles,  though  the  sovereign  of  the 
latter  kingdom  was  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
unfortunate  Louis.  Frederick  Wdliam  had  been 
taught  to  despise  revolutionary  movements  by  his 
cheap  victory  over  the  Dutch  democracy,  while  the 
resistance  of  the  Low  Countries  had  induced  the 
Austrians  to  dread  such  explosions. 

Russia  declared  herself  hostile  to  the  French  Re- 
volution, but  hazarded  no  effective  step  against  them. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  animated  by  the  advcnluroua 
character  which  made  Gustavus,  and  after  him 
Charles,  sally  forth  from  their  frozen  realms  to  in- 
fluence the  tales  of  Europe,  showed  the  strongest 
disposition  to  play  the  same  part,  though  the  Umited 
a^e  of  his  resources  rendered  his  valour  almost 
migatory. 

Thus,  while  so  many  increafidng  discontents  and 
suspicions  showed  that  a  decision  by  arms  became 
every  day  more  inevitable,  Europe  seemed  still  reluct- 
ant to-  commence  the  fatal  encounter,  as  if  the 
world  iiad  anticipated  the  long  duration  of  the  dread- 
ftil  struggle,  and  the  millions  of  Uves  which  it  must 
cost  to  bring  it  to  a  termination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration  of  the 
French  princes,  followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  np- 
bles  of  France — a  step  ill-judged  in  itselfi  as  remov- 
ing bevond  the  frontiers  of  the  country  all  those 
most  devotedly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
tnonarchy— had  the  utmost  effect  in  precipitating  the 
impending  hostilities.  The  presence  of  so  many  no- 
ble exiles,*  the  respect  ana  sympathy  which  their 
misfortunes  excited  in  those  of  the  same  rank,  the 
exaggerated  accounts  which  they  gave  of  their  own 
consequence ;  above  all,  the  fear  that  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  should  extend  beyoiid  the  limits  of 
France,  and  work  the  same  effects  in  other  nations, 
produced  through  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Germany 
a  general  desire  to  restore  tliem  to  their  country  and 
to  their  rights  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  to  oxun- 
guieh  by  main  force  a  spirit  which  seemed  destined 
to  wage  war  atrainst  all  established  governments. 
and  to  abolish  tno  privileges  which  they  recognised 
in  their  higher  classes. 

The  stale. of  the  expatriated  French  clergy,  driven 
from  their  home,  and  deprived  of  their  nieans  of 
subsistence,  because  they  refused  an  oath  imposed 
contrar>'  to  their  eccle.sia?tical  vows  and  to  their  con- 
science, added  religions  zeal  to  the  general  interest 
excited  by  the  spectaclpi  vet  new  to  Europe,  of  thou- 
sands of  nobility  and  clerg}'  compelled  to  forsake 
their  country,  and  take  refuge  among  aliens. 

Scvei;al  petty  princes  of  the  empire  made  a  show 
of  levpiig  forces,  and  complained  of  a  breach  of 
Pfiblic  faith  from  the  forfeiture  of  rights  which  indi- 
vidual princes  of  the  Germanic  body  possessed  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  which,  though  sanctioned 
by  fhc  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  Nati« /nal  A'^sembl^* 
had  not  deemed  worthy  of  exception  from  their 
sweeping  aboUtion  of  feudal  tenures.  The  emi- 
grants formed  themselves  into  armed  corps  at  Treves 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  noblest  youths  in  France 
<JtTried  arms  as  privates,  and  which,  if  their  number 
tod  resources  had  been  in  any  proportion  to  their  zeal 
And  courage,  were  qualified  to  bear  a  distinguished 
Wf  wi  decidfing  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Thus 
uDDted,  they  gave  way  but  too  much  to  the  natural 
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foeUngs  of  their  rank  and  country,  menaced  the  land 
from  which  they  had  emigrated,  and  boasted  alotid 
that  it  needed  but  one  thrust  {ootte)  of  an  Austrian 
general,  to  parry  and  pa^  home  all  the  decrees  of  die 
National  Assemblv.t  This  ill-timed  anticipation  of 
success  was  founded  in  a  great  measure  on  the  dia- 
organization  of  the  Frencn  armv,  which  had  been 
begun  by  the  decay  of  discipline  during  the  procrcss 
of  the  Kevolution,  and  ^as  supposed  to  be  rcnaered 
complete  by  the  emigration  of  such  numbers  of 
oflPicers  as  had  ioinnl  tnenrirces  and  their  standards. 
It  was  yet  to  be  karneu  how  soon  such  situations 
can  be  filled  up,  from  the  zeal  and  talent  always 
found  among  the  lower  classes,  4V'hen  critical  cir- 
ctmistances  ot!*er  a  reward  to  ambition. 

Yet  while  confident  of  success,  the  position  of  the 
emigrants  was  far  from  being  flattering.  Notwith- 
standing their  most  zealous  exertions,  the  prindea 
found  their  interest  with  foreign  courts  unable  to 
bring  cither  kings  or  ministers  willingly  or  hastily  to 
the  point  which  they  desired.  The  nt'arest  approach 
was  by  the  declaration  of  PUnitz^  [August  27,]  in 
which,  with  much  diplomatic  caution,  tnt  Emperor 
and  King  of  Prussia  announced  the  interest  whidi 
they  took  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  King  of 
France;  and  intimated,  that,  supposing  the  other 
nations  appealed  to  should  entertain  fteliiifis  of  the 
same  kind,  they  would,  conjoined  ^^ith  those  other 

Eowers,  use  the  most  efticacious  means  to  place 
.ouis  in  a  situation  to  establish  in  liis  domiuioiiH,  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  perfect  liberty,  a  monarchical 
government,  suitable  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people.t 

This  implied  threat,  which  was  to  be  conditionally 
carried  into  effect  in  case  other  powers  not  named 
should  entertain  the  same  sentiments  with  the  two 
sovereigns  by  whom  it  was  issued,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  irritate,  but  far  too  vague  to  intimidate,  such 
a  nation  as  France.  It  showed  thedesire  to  wound, 
but  showed  it  accompanied  by  the  fear  to  strike,  ana 
instead  of  inspiring  respect,  only  awakened  indigna- 
tion mingled  with  contempt. 

The  emigrants  were  generally  represented  amoD^ 
the  people  of  France  as  men  who,  to  recover  their 
owii  vain  privileges,  were  willing  to  lead  a  host  of 
foreigners  into  the  bosom  of  their  country ;  and  lest 
some  sympathy  with  their  situation,  as  men  suffering 
for  the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves, 
and  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  im- 
prisoned King,  should  have  moderated  tlio  severity 
of  tliis  judgment^  forgery  was  employed  to  render 
their  communication  with  the  foreign  monarchs  still 
more  odious  and  unpopular. 

The  secret  articles  of  a  pretended  treaty  were  re- 
ferred to,  by  which  it  was  alleged  that  Monsieur  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois  had  agreed  to  a  dismemberment 
of  France ;  Lorraine  and  Alsace  being  to  be  restored 
to  Austria,  in  consequence  of  her  entering  into  the 
counter-revolutionary  leamie.  The  date  of  this  sup- 
posed treaty  was  first  placed  at  Pavia,  and  after- 
wards transferred  toPilnitz:  but  although  it  was  at 
one  time  ns.sumed  as  a  real  document  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to 
have  had  no  existence.§  In  the  meanwhile,  as  a 
calumny  well  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  time, 
the  belief  in  such  a  S4^cret  compact  became  generally 
current,  and  excited  the  utmost  indignation  against 
the  Fclfish  invaders,  and  against  the  exiles  who  were 
supposed  willing  to  dismember  their  native  country, 
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rather  than  submit  to  a  change  in  its  constitution 
adverse  to  their  own  selfish  interests. 

A  great  dead  of  this  new  load  of  unpopularity  was 
transferred  to  the  account  of  the  unfortunate  Louis, 
who  was  supposed  to  instigate  and  support  in  private 
the  attempts  of  his  brotHers  for  engaging  foreign 
courts  in  his  favour,  while  the  Queen,  fromher  rela- 
tionship to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  universally 
rgpresented  as  a  fury,  urging  him  to  revenge  her  loss 
of  power  on  the  rcbelliotts  people  of  France.  An 
Austrian  commiftee  was  talked  of  as  managing  the 
correspondence  between  those  royal  persons  on  the 
one  Dart,  and  the  foreign  courts  and  emigrant  princes 
on  the  other.  This  was  totally  groundless ;  but  it  is 
probable  and  natural,  that  some  intercourse  was 
maintained  between  Louis  and  his  brothers,  as, 
diough  their  warlike  schemes  suited  the  King's 
temper  too  little,  he  might  wish  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  dread  which  it  was  vainly  supposed  their 
preparations  would  inspire.  The  royal  pair  were 
indeed  in  a  situation  so  disastrpus,  that  they  might 
have  been  excused  for  soUciting  rescue  bv  almost 
any  means.  But,  in  fact,  Louis  and  Leopold  seem  to 
have  agreed  in  the  same  system  of  temporizing  Doh- 
tics.  Their  correspondence,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  letters  of  Ue  Lessart,  Louis's  trusted  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  seems  always  to  point  to  a 
middle  course ;  that  of  suffbring  the  Constitution  of 
France  to  remain  such  as  it  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly, 
whue  the  ministers  attempted,  by  the  influence  of 
fear  of  dangers  from  abroad,  to  prevent  any  future 
assaults  upon  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  especially 
■gainst  the  KinjE^s  person.  On  condition  that  sucn 
further  aggression  should  be  abstained  from,  the 
Emperor  seems  to  have  been  wilting  to  prohibit  the 
mustering  of  the  emigrant  forces  in  his  dominions. 
But  Leopold  demanded  that,  on  their  part,  the  French 
nation  should  release  themselves  from  the  clubs  of 
Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  (another  assembly  of  the 
same  nature,)  which,  pretending  to  be  no  more  than 
private  associations,  without  public  character  or 
responsibility,  neveitlieless  dictated  to  the  National 
Assembly,  the  King,  and  all  France,  in  virtue  of  the 
power  of  excitinj^  the  insurrectional  movements,  by 
which  their  denunciations  and  proposed  revolutions 
had  been  as  regularly  seconded,  as  the  flash  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  thunderbolt. 

On  the  death  of  Leopold,  [March  1,  1792,]  and  the 
succession  of  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  disposition  of  Austria  became  much  more 
turned  towards  war.  It  became  the  object  of  Francis 
to  overcome  the  revolutionists,  and  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, the  impending  fate  of  the  royal  family.  In 
adopting  these  warlike  counsels,  the  mind  of  the 
new  Emperor  was  much  influenced  by  the  desire  of 
Prussia  to  take  the  Held.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
the  royal  familv,  which  became  every  day  more  pre- 
carious, seemea  to  both  powers  to  indicate  and  au- 
thorize hostile  measures,  and  they  were  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  sentiments.  It  is  not  probable  that 
peace  would  have  remained  long  imbroken.  unless 
aome  change  of  an  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  cha- 
racter,  in  favour  of  royalty,  had  taken  place  in 
France ;  but,  after  all  the  menaces  which  had  been 
made  by  the  foreign  powers,  it  was  France  herself^ 
*who,  to  the  surprise  of  Europe^  first  resorted  to  arms. 
The  ostensible  reason  was,  that,  in  declaring  war, 
the  only  anticipated,  as  became  a  brave  and  generous 
nation,  the  commencement  of  hostilities  wmch  Aus- 
tria had  menaced.  But  each  party  in  the  state  had 
its  own  private  views  for  concurring  in  a  measure, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  of  a  very  audacious 
character. 

La  Fayette  now  felt  his  influence  in  the  national 

Suard  of  Paris  was  greativ  on  the  wane.  With  the 
emocrats  he  was  regarded  as  a  denounced  and  de- 
▼pted  man,  for  having  employed  the  armed  force  to 
disperse  the  people  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  upon  the 
17th  of  July,  1791.  Those  who  countenanced  him  on 
that  occasion  were  Parisian  citizens  of  substance  and 
property,  but  timorous,  even  from  the  very  conscious- 
ness or  their  wealth,  and  unwilUng,  either  for  the 
sake  of  La  Fayette  or  the  Constimtion  which  he 
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patronised,  to  expose  themselves  to  ha  danounced  bf 
fiirious  demagogues,  or  pillaged  by  the  hordes  m 
robbers  and  assassins  whom  they  had  at  their  dis- 
posal.   This  is  the  natural  progress  in  revolutioDs. 
While  order  continues,  property  nas  always  the  su- 
perior influence  over  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
infringing  the  pubhc  peace ;  but  when  law  and  order 
are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the  wealthy  are  too 
much  disposed  to  seek,  in  suonussion,  or  change  of 
party,  the  means  of  securing  themselves  and  thdr 
fortimes.    The  property  which,  in  ordinary  times^ 
renders  its  owners  bold,  becomes,  in  those  £>(  immi- 
nent danger,  the  cause  of  their  selfish  cowardice. 
La  Fayette  tried,  however,  one  decisive  experfment, 
to  ascertain  what  sliare  remained  of  his  once  prvdo- 
minant  influence  over  the  Parisians.    He  stood  an 
election  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris  against  PCtioD, 
[Nov.  17,]  a  person  attached  to  the  Bnssolin,  or  R(^ 
publican  faction,  and  the  latter  was  preferred.    Un- 
successfid  in  this  attempt.  La  Fayette'became  dear- 
ous  of  foreign  war.    A  soldier,  and  an  approved  one, 
he  hoped  his  fortune  would  not  desert  him,  and  that, 
at  the  head  of  armies  which  he  trusted  to  render  vic- 
torious over  the  pubhc  enemy,  he  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  listened  to  by  those  factions  who  be- 
gan to  hold  in  disrespect  the  red  flae,  and  the  decay- 
mg  eflforts  of  the  national  guard  orParis ;  and  thus 
gaining  the  pow;er  of  once  more  enforcing  submis^on 
to  Uic  constitution,  which  he  had  so  large  a  share  in 
creatbg.    Unquestionably  also.  La  Fayette  remob- 
bered  the  ardour  of  the  French  for  national  ^ory, 
and  welcomed  the  thoughts  of  shifting  the  scene  to 
combat  against  a  public  and  avowid  enemy,  from  his 
obscure  and  unsartsfactory  struggle  with  the  clubs 
of  Paris.    La  Fayette,  therefore,  desired  war,  and 
was  followed  in  his  opinion  by  most  of  the  Constitu- 
tional party. 

The  Girondists  were  not  less  eager  for  a  dccJara-  • 
tion  of  hostilities.  Either  the  King  must,  in  that 
cast",  place  his  veto  upon  the  measure,  or  he  must 
denounce  hostilities  against  his  brother-in-law  and 
his  brothers,  subjecting  himself  to  all  the  suspicions 
of  bad  faith  which  such  a  measure  inferred.  If  the 
arms  of  the  nation  were  victorious,  ilie  risk  of  a 
revolution  in  favour  of  royalty  by  insurrections 
within,  or  invasions  from  witnout  the  kingdom,  was 
ended  at  once  and  for  ever.  And  if  the  foreigners  ob- 
tained advantages,  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  the  un- 
popularity of  the  defeat  upon  the  monarch,  and  upon 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  had  insisted,  and  did  stiU 
insist,  on  ret^ning  him  as  the  osiens^Ie  head  of  the 
executive  government 

The  Jacobins,  those  whose  uniform  object  it  was 
to  keep  the  impulse  of  forcible  and  revolutionarr 
measures  in  constant  action,  seemed  to  be  dfvidea 
among  themselves  on  the  great  question  of  war  or 
peace.  Robespierre  himseft  struggled,  in  the  clabt, 
against  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  probably  be> 
cause  he  wished  the  Brissotins  to  take  all  the  respoiir- 
sibility  of  that  hazardous  measure,  secure  beforehand 
to  share  the  advantage  which  it  might  aflbrd  thoss 
Republicans  against  the  King  and  Constitutionalists. 
He  took  care  that  Louis  should  profit  nothing  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity.  He  aflected  to  prophecy  disasters  to  tha 
ill-provided  and  ill-disciplined  armies  of  France,  and 
cast  the  blame  beforehand  on  the  known  treachery 
of  the  King  and  the  Royalists,  the  arbitrary  defligns 
of  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists,  and  the 
doubtfid  partiotism  of  Brissot  and  Condorcet.  His 
arguments  retarded,  though  they  could  not  stop,  the 
declaration  of  war,  which  probably  they  were  not 
intended  seriously  to  prevent  ^  and  ue  most  violent 
and  sanguinary  of  men  obtained  a  temporary  cha- 
racter for  love  of  humanity,  by  adding  hypocrisy  to 
his  other  vices.  The  Jacobins  in  general,  notwith 
standing  Robespierre^s  remonstrances,  moved  by 
the  same  motives  which  operated  with  the  Brisso- 
tins. declared  ultimately  in  favour  of  hostilities.* 

The  resolution  for  war,  therefore,  predominated  in 
the  Assembly,  and  two  preparatory  measures  senred^ 
as  it  were,  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  King  on  the 

*  [LaeretoOe.  t.  iz.  pi  <1 ;  Tluon,  t  fi.  p.  18.] 
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subject,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  constitotional  govemment  which  he 
had  accepted,  against  those  who,  in  his  nam&  seemed 
prepared  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  the  old  system 
of  monarchy.  Two  decrees  were  passed  against  the 
emigrants  in  the  Assembiv,  [Not.  9}.  The  £rst  was 
directed  against  the  King's  brother,  and  summoned 
Xavier  Stanislaus,  Prince  of  France,  to  return  into 
France  in  two  months,  upon  pain  m  forfeiting  his 
right  to  the  regency.  Tlie  Eong  consented  to  this 
decree:  he  could  not,  indeed,  dissent  irom  it  with 
consistedc}',  being,  as  he  had  consented  to  be,  the 
holder  of  the  crown  under  a  constitution,  aeainst 
which  his  exiled  brother  had  publicly  declarea  war. 
The  second  decree  denounced  death  against  oil  emi- 
grants who  should  be  found  assembled  in  arms  on 
the  1st  of  January  neit.*  The  risht  of  a  nation  to 
punish  with  extreme  pains  those  of  its  native  subjects 
who  bear  arms  against  her,  has  never  been  disputed. 
But  although  6n  neat  chan^^  of  the  stale,  the  van- 
quished party,  when  essaymg  a  second  strug^e, 
stand  in  the  relation  of  rebels  against  the  existmg 
Covernment,  yet  there  is  generally  wisdom  as,  well 
as  humanity,  in  delaying  to  assert  this  right  in  its 
rigour,  until'such  a  period  shall  have  elapsed,  as  shall 
at  once  have  established  the  new  government  in  a 
conBrmed  state  of  possession,  and  given  those  at- 
tached to  the  old  one  time  to  forget  meir  habits  and 
predilections  in  its  fovour. 

Under  this  defence,  Louis  ventured  to  use  the  sole 
eonstitational  weapon  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
He  refi^sed  Ins  consent  to  the  decree.  Sensible  of 
the  unpopularity  attending  this  rejection,  the  Km^ 
endeavoured  to  aualify  it,  by  issuing  a  severe  procla- 
mation against  the  emigrants,  countermanding  their 
proccedincs ;— which  was  only  considered  as  an  act 
of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 

The  decree  last  j)ropo8ed,  jarred  necessarily  on  the 
heart  and  sensibiUt)*  of  Loms ;  the  next  affected  his 
religious  scruples.  The  National  Assembly  had  pro- 
duced a  schism  in  the  Church,  by  imposing  on  the 
clergy  a  constitutional  oath,  inconsistent  with  their 
religious  vows.  The  philosophers  in  the  present 
legislative  bodv,  with  all  the  intolerance  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  objecting  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  resolved  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 

They  had,  they  thought,  the  opportunity  of  striking 
a  death's  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  they 
remembered,  that  the  watch- word  applied  by  the 
Encyclopedists  to  Christianity,  had  been  Eci-asez 
VJn/ame.  The  proposed  decree  bore,  that  such 
priests  as  refused  the  constitutional  oath  should  for- 
feit the  pension  aHowcd  them  for  siilipistence,  when 
the  f^ovemmcnt  seized  upon  the  estates  of  the  clergy; 
that  they  should  be  put  into  a  state  of  surveillance, 
in  the  several  departments  Where  they  resided,  and 
banished  from  France  the  instant  they  excited  any 
religious  dissen«iions.t  * 

A  prince,  with  ^hc  genuine  principles  of  philoso- 
phy, would  have  rejected  this  law  as  unjust  and  in- 
tolerant;^ but  Louis  had  stronger  motives  to  interpose 
his  consdtutional  teto^  as  a  Catholic  Christian,  whose 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  ossjent  to  the 
persecution  of  the  faithful. servants  of  his  Church. 
He  refused  his  assent  to  tiiis  decree  al.«o. 

In  attempting  to  shelter  the  emigrants  and  the 
recusant  churchmen,  the  King  only  rendered  himself 
the  more  immeuiate  object  of  tlic  popular  resentment. 
His  compassion  for  the  former  was  probably  mingled 
with  a  secret  wish,  that  the  success  of  their  arms 
mi^t  relieve  him, from  his  present  restraint :  at  any 
ratei  it  was  a  motive  easily  imputed  and  dimcult  to 
be  disproved.  He  was,  therefore,  represented  to  his 
people  as  in  close  unio%  with  the  bands  of  exiled 
Frenchmen,  who  menacal  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom^  and  were  about  to  accompany  the  foreign 
armies  on  their  march  to  the  metropohs.    The  royal 

•  rLanetelltf.t  b.  p.  48.1 

t  f"  tlw  adoption  of  tU«  qppre«ite  decree  was  mgnaloed  bjr 
die  fint  open  emraaakm  orathsbHaa  Mntnaents  in  the  AsaBmbly. 
'MjrOodHtbeLaw;  I  acknowledge  n6  other.' wan  the  exprowdon 
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rejection  of  the  decree  against  the  orthodox  dttf^ 
was  imputed  to  Louis's  superstition,  and  his  desivt 
of  rebuilding  an  ancient  Gothic  hierarchy  unworthr 
of  an  enlightened  a^e.  In  short,  that  was  now  made 
manifest,  which  few  wise  men  had  ever  doubted, 
namely,  that  so  soon  as  the  Kinf;  should  avail  him- 
self of^  his  constitutional  right,  m  resistance  to  the 
popular  will,  he  was  sure  to  incur  the  risk  of  losinc: 
both  his  crown  and  life.t 

Meantime  this  dan^r  was  accela^ted  by  the  con- 
sequences of  a  dissension  in  the  royal  cabinet.  1 1  wil  1 
scarcely  be  believed,, that  simadons  in  the  ministry 
of  France,  so  precarious  in  its  tenure,  so  dangerous 
in  its  nossrssion,  so  enfeebled  in  its  authority,  should 
have  been,  even  at  this  time,  the  object  of  ambition: 
and  that  to  possess  such  momentary  and  doubtful 
eminence,  men,  and  wise,  men  too,  employed  all  the 
usual  arts  of  intrigue  and  circumvention,  by  which 
nval  statesmen,  under  settled  governments  and  in 
peaceful  times,  endeavour  to  undermine  and  supplant 
each  other.  We  have  heard  of  criminals  m  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  who  asserted  wilh  obstinacy 
the  dignity  of  their  clanS)  when  the  only  test  of  pre- 
eminence was  the  priority  of  execution.  We  have 
read,  too^  of  the  fatal  raft,  where  slupwrccked  men 
in  the  nudst  of  the  Atlanuc  contendea  together  with 
mortal  strifis  for  eaually  useless  preferences.  But 
neither  ease  is  equal  in  extravagance  to  the.  conduct 
of  those  rivals,  who  struggled  ^r  power  m  the  cabi- 
net of  Louis  XVI.  in  1792,  when,  take  what  party 
they  would,  the  jealousy  of  the  Assembly,  and  me  &r 
more  fatal  proscription  of  the  Jacobins,  was  sure  to 
be  the  reward  of  their  labours.  So,  however,  it  was^ 
and  the  fact  serves  to  show,  that  a  day  of  power  is 
more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  ambition,  than  a  life- 
time of  ease  and  safety. 

De  Lessart,  the  Mimsterof  Foreign  Affairs  already 
mentioned,  had  wished  to  avoid  war,  and  had  fea 
Leopold  and  his  ministers  with  hopes,  that  the  King 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  conarinitionnl  power, 
superior  to  that  of  the  dreadful  Jacobins.  The  Comtd 
de  Narbonne,  on  the  other  side,  being  Minister  of  ' 
War,  was  desirous  to  forward  the  views  of  La 
Fayette,  who,  as  we  have  said,  longM  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  To  obtain  his  rival's  disgrace, 
Narbonne  combined  with  La   Fayette  and  other 

fenerals  to  make  public  the  opposition  wliicn  De 
.essart  and  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  tnini«tcrB  had 
opposed  to  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  Louis,  justly 
incensed  at  an  appeal  to  the  public  from  the  interior 
of  his  own  cabinet,  displaced  Narbonne.S 
'  The  legislative  body  immediately  fell  on  De  Lessart. 
He  was  called  to  stand  on  his  ae4|ice,  and  impru- 
dently laid  before  the  Assembly  his  correspondence 
with  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister.^  In  their  com- 
munications De  Lessart  and  Kaunitz  had  spoken 
with  Tespert  of  the  constitution,  and  with  moderation 
even  of  their  most  obnoxious  measures;  but  they  had 
reprobated  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins  and  Corde- 
liers, and  stigmatized  the  usurpations  of  those  clubs 
over  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  state,  whom 
they  openly  insulted  and  controlled.  These  moderate 
sentiments  formed  the  real  source  of  De  Lessart's 
fall.  He  was  attacked  on  all  side^— by  the  party  of 
Narbonne  and  his  friends  from  rivalry— by  Brissot 
and  his  followers  fVom  policy,  and  in  order  to  remove 
a  minister  too  much  of  a  royaUst  for  their  purpose- 
by  the  Jacobins,  from  hatred  and  revenge.  Yet, 
when  Brissot  condescended  upon  the  following  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt,  nrpiiment  and  testimony  against 
him  must  have  indeed  been  scarce.  De  Lessart,  with 
the  view  of  represen  ring  th©  presen  t  affairs  of  Fran  ce  / 
under  the  most  softened  point  of  view  to  the  Einp<^ror, 
had  assured  him  the  constitution  of  1791  was  firmly 

:,  (Lacretelle,  t.  iz.  p.  46.1 
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adhered  to  hy  a  v\9jontv  of  the  Jiaiion. *  **  Hear  the 
atrocious  calumiuiitor !  said  the  accuser.  '  The  in- 
feroAce  is  plain.  He  dares  to  insinuate  tho  exLitence 
o/Ta  minonly.  which  is  not  attached  to  the  Constitu- 
Uon.t  Another  accusation,  which  in  like  manner 
was  adopted  as  valid  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
Assembly,  was  formed  thus.,  A  most  horrible  mun- 
aacret  had  taken  place  during  the  tumults  which 
attended  the  union  of  Avignon  with  the  kingdom 
of  France.  VeKniaud,  the  friend  and  collcaoie  of 
Brissot,  alleged,  that  if  the  decree  of  union  had  been 
i^arly  enough  sent  to  Avignon,  tho  dissensions  would 
not  have  taken  place ;  and  he  charged  upon  the  un- 
happy De  Lcseart  that  he  had  not  instantlv  trans* 
mitied  the  official  intelUgence.  Now  the  decree  of 
reunion  was.  as  the  orator  knew,  delayed  on  account 
of  tlie  Eang^s  scruples  to  accede  to  what  seemed  an 
invasion  orthe  tctritory  of  the  Church ;  and,  at  any 
rata  it  coidd  no  more  have  prevented  the  massacre 
of  Avignon,  which  was  conducted  by  that  same 
Jourdan,  called  Coupe-tftte,  the  Bearded  Man  of  the 
march  to  Versaillca,  than  the  subsequent  ma.sbacre 
of  Paris,  peipctratcd  hy  airailar  agents.  The  orator 
well  knew  this ;  yet,  with  eloquence  as  false  as  his 
logic,  tie  summoned  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  from 
the  glt^erc,  in  which  their  mangled  remains  had 
been  pilecL  to  beaj  witness  against  the  minister,  to 
whose  cuIpabLe  neelect  they  owed  their  untimely 
fate.  All  tlie  while  ne  was  unploringfor  justice  on 
the  head  of  a  man  uho  was  undeniably  ignorant 
and  innocent  of  the  crime,  Vergniaud  and  nis  friends 
secretly  meditated  extending  the  mantle  of  safety 
over  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  massacre,  by  a 
decree  of  amnesty :  so  that  the  whole  charge  against 
De  Leflsart  can  only  be  termed  a  mixture  of  nypocrisy 
and  cruelty.  In  the  course  of  the  same  discussion, 
Gauchon,  an  orator  of  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoipe, 
in  which  lay  the  strength  of  the  Jacobin  interest, 
bad  already  pronounced  sentence  in  the  cause,  at 
the  very  bar  of  the  Assembly  which  was  engaged  in 
trying  it  "Royalty  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution," said  the  demagogue,  "but  the  unity  of  the 
legislative  body  defies  the  touch  of  timei  Courtiers, 
mmisterSk  kings,  and  their  civil  lists,  may  pass  away, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  pi^es  which 
enforce  it,  are  perpetual." 

This  was  touching  the  root  of  the  matter.  Dc 
Lessart  was  a  royalist,  though  a  timid  and  cautious 
oncL  and  he  was  to  be  punished  as  an  example  to 
such  ministers  as  should  dare  to  attach  themselves 
to  their  soverei^  and  his  personal  interest.  A  de- 
cree of  accusation  was  passed  against  hira,  and  he 
was  sent  to  OrlmoB  to  be  tried  bdore  the  High  Coun 
there.  Other  RByahsts  of  distinction  were  commit- 
ted to  the  same  prison^  and,  m  the  fatal  month  of 
September,  lt92,  were  mvolved  in  the  same  dreadful 
fiate.S 

Petion,  the  Mayor  at  Paris,  a^peand  next  day  at 
the  bar,  at  the  head  of  the  mnmcipuity,  to  con^- 
tulate  the  Assembly  on  a  great  act  ot  justice,  which 
he  declared  resemnled  one  of  those  thunderstorms 
by  which  nature  purifies  the  atmosphere  from  nox- 

.  ♦  [Lf creteDe,  t  b.  p.  77.1      ^, 

t  TUs  itruigo  orniment  reminaf  us  of  to 

Uteuy  ■ociety  In  (Uinite  or  tht  Mat  wte  .  

■upported  bj  quoUUolii  Avm  evecy  poein  or  popular  woric,  in 
ykbkh  Euiui  ii  tte  nitaect  of  inToctrre.  Tbe  leaned  auditor*, 
ffu^ined  tbelntpartoftUi  inflietioD  with  beooming  fbrtilnde, 
but  decliaed  fobimttins  to  the  tecood,  undantandiBf  that  the 
aocorapiMhed  author  had  there  ktjiiadhbptMbr^vman^ 
taatimooiea  of  ahneat  aJi  poata  ia  wtant  of  tba  west,  and  which, 
Wnhloociinulartothat^M.  BrinocJothet«xt«horeffaid^ 
indirect  teatiinooy  acafawt  ne  eaat  wind. 

:  r  On  Snadajr.  the  floth  Oetdber.  ITSI,  tha  safoi  were  doaad, 
the  waJUa  suaidedao  aa  to  niMlff  efc^w  JBBpoamNt,  soda  ba^ 
ananins;  eomaaajMod  or  the  baibaroua  JouniM,  soiisfat  out,in 
their  own  houfea the mdiiadualadeitlnedlfor  death.  fiSxtranhappjr 
wretcbea  were  iipeedily  thruat  into  pdioq.  wlierQ,  aaxiag  the 
^acaritj  of  ni^it,  the  nnudereniwreak^d  QKir  veqfeonea  with 
BBpanity.  One  yooqf  mail  put  fourteen  to  death  w|th  fait  own 
band,  ind  onlf  deabted  fiom  eieeae  of  (htigne.  Tw«!ve  woqien 
seriniadi  after  faaTiof  undenooe  tovtnrea  which  my  pen  cannot 
deaeriba.  When  twfeaneenul  dona  ita  wont,  the  remains  of  the 
Yic^aa  wen  torn  and  mutilalad,  and  heaped  tip  in  a  ditch,  or 
tloown  into  the  VhauiV-tkCUntajM,  t  &  p  N.] 
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severe  blow  on  one  of  the  wisest,  at  least  one  of 
must  moderate,  of  its  members.  Narbozme,  ai 
lh<i  Coiihtitutional  party  who  had  e(H>oused  his  cause^ 
were  soon  made  sen&ible,  that  he  or  they  were  to 
.gain  noihine  by  the  imp^chment,  to  which  their 
mtrigues  lea  the  way.  Their  claims  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  displaced  ministry  were  passed  over 
with  contempt,  and  the  King  was  conipelled,  in  or^ 
der  to  have  the  least  chance  of  obtaining  a  bearinK 
from  the  Assembly,  to  select  his  ministers  from  the 
Brii^sotin^  or  Girondist  faction,  who,  though  averse 
to  the  existence  of  a  monarchy,  and  desinn;{  a  re- 
pubhc  instead,  had  still  somewhat  more  of  pnncipls 
and  morals  than  the  mere  Revolutionists  and  Jaco- 
bins who  were  alto^ffether  destitute  of  both. 

VVith  the  fall  of  DeLesaart,  all  chance  of  pe&os 
vanished;  as  indeed  it  had  b^en  gradually  disap- 
pearing before  that  event.  The  uejnands  of  the 
Austrian  court  went  now,  when  fully  explained,  so 
far  back  upon  the  Revolution,  that  a  peace  n^jgo- 
tiated  upon  such  term&  must  nave  laid  France  and 
all  its  various  parties,  (with  the  exoention  perhap«^ 
of  a  few  of  the  first  Assembl),)  at  the  foot  (^  Uia 
sovereign,  and.  what  might  be  more  dangerdus,  at 
die  mercy  of  the  restored  emimnts.  The  £mp«ix>i 
demanded  the  estabhshment  of  monarchy  in  Francsi^ 
on  the  basis  of  the  royal  declaration  ol  Zid  June, 
1789,  which  had  been  generally  rejected  by  the  Tiers 
Btat  when  ofiered  to  theju  by  the  King.  lie  farther 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  eflects  of  tha 
Church,  and  that  the  German  princes  having  rishia 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  he  replaced  in  those 
rifidits,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Wes^halia. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  received  these  extra- 
vagrant  terms  as  an  insult  on  the  national  dignity ; 
and  the  Kin&  whatever  might, be  his  sentiments  af, 
an  individual,  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  dispense 
with  the  duty  his  ofiSce  as  Constitutional  Monarch 
imposed  on  him.  Louis,  therefore,  had  the  melan- 
choly task  [April  20]  of  proftosing  to  an  Assembly, 
filled  with  the  enemies  of  his  throne  and  person,  a 
declaration  of  war  against  his  brother-in-law  the 
Emperor,  in  his  capacity  of  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,!!  involving,  as  a  matter  of  courae.  a  dvil 
war  with  lus  own  two  hrothen^  who  had  taken  thos 
field  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  his  subjjects  from 
birth  and  principle  the  most  enthusiasticaUy  devoted 
to  their  sovcreina's  person,  and  wha  if  they  ha4 
&ults  towards  France,  had  commitlea  them  in  lovo 
to  him.ir 

The  proposal  was  speedily  agreed  to  by  the  As- 
sembly;  lor  the  Constitutionalists  saw  their  best 
remaiuine  chance  for  power  was  by  obtainhig  vic- 
tory on  the  frontiers,— tl^e  Girondists  had  need  o| 
war,  as  what  must  necessarily  lead  tbe  way  to  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution,  snd  (he  laying  aside 
the  r^al  government,— and  the  Jacobina,  who8« 
chie^  Robespierre,  had  Just  objected  enotigh  to  give 
him  the  character  and  credit  of  a  prophist  if  anj 
reverses  were  sustamed,  reosted  the  war  no  longer* 
but  remained  armed  and  watchAU,  to  secure  the  ad* 
vantage  of  events  as  they  might  occur. 

I  {"After  a  kmg  expodtiqn  bf  Damonries,  the  IQnc,  with  a 
tremuJoiii  voice,  prooonaood  thete  wonk:— 'Yoa  hiBv«  heaid, 

ffit]enMf),  ^  reeiUtofmyoeso^iatioBawith  UwGovt  alVlenaa : 
T  arp  otxubnnable  to  the  aetUnpentamom  thanonea  ■raiawad 
to  me  bf  the  National  AaMmbhr,  and  oonflnnod  by  thb  gtiml 
majoritf  of  die  kioflfdaai.    All  prefer  a  war  to  the  oootiauanrto^ 


oi^agea  to  tte  national  honam,  or  manactia  to  the  nattonai 
■atetir.  I  have  exhausted  aO  the  neaiu  of  purtfealjop  in  atjr 
power;  I  now  come,  intcraia  pftlw  CooatitaUQii,  topromaa  to 
the  A«wqiblT*  that  we  Bhoidd<leclare  war  acahat  Oe  Khiff  of 
Huofair  and  Boheada.'  "-Mmnbt,  tlp.m  (  Jmml  tUgUlm'] 
vol.  -xxjuv,  p.  SIO ;  DunOMiUB,  vol.  il  p.  STa] 

IT  C^waa^Dreaent  at  (he  a^inc  b  wlM>h  Lonia  waa  fcraed  t^ 
a  raeaanro  fHsch  waa  necaaaaiflxfluiftd  io  Um  in  ao  roaajrwaja^ 
Hia  ftatnrea  jren  noi  expreaaire  of  faia  tboucfaCa,  but  it  waa  noC 
nam  diaanni|Btiqn  tjy  ha tyocealed  theaa;  a  mixture, of  reaif»> 

aeothMnta. , On  ent^mTthe  Aasemblr^ looked  toSe  ridht 
and  left,  with  that  kind  of  vacant  curioaity  wMch  it  woal  to  per- 
Bona  who  are  BO  ahortaifhted  that  their  ajneaawmtoheof  nouaa 
totham.  ,HepiQpqMdwvbtbeuuDetmofToicdaate 
have  itted  in  reoddoff  tb^mott^ofl^mnt  decns  poaiSJaw^— 
M.  1»  STAJOq  VQl.fi.  p.  40.]  ^^  •-— — . 
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DeAttta  of  tbe  Fiwicb  on  the  Frantier-Decay  oftlit  Contitution- 
■|ftll»~n»y  torn  tte  Okib  of  PeuilluM,  and  an  diaperaed  ia 
the  Jaoofaiiia.— The  JMiniatnr—Duinouruni— Breach  of  Conft- 
^oDoe  betwixt  the  Kinf,  ami  hia  Mi  .iitcra.— Disnulutioo  of  ihe 
£nf*a  Con»titutiuoai  Guard.— Extiava^nt  mcaaarea  of  the 
Jaoobina— Alanaa  of  the  Girondists.— Depardnputal  army  pro- 
poaod.-^KJnf  pots  hia  Veto  on  the  Decree,  afainst  Duiiiouriez'4 
Ke);>rcaentatioiia.— I>ecre«  a^QAt  tha  Recuiuiut  Pricits— King 
raniaes  it— Letter  of  thu^Minidtcn  to  tho  King-Ue  disinlvcc^ 
Koland,  Cl«vi*rp,  and  Servan— Dainouricz,  Dumnlon,  and  La- 
.ooale,  appointed  in  liiair  aiead.— Kitif  ratuiea  the  Decree  ooiv 
eemiof  the  Depoitmontal  Army— Dufmninez  reaicns,  and  dv|«tita 
nr  the  FrontieiB.— New  Ministen  named  from  tno  Cun«titution- 
aJbts.— Insurrectiuii  of  the  SOih  June.— Armed  M(ii)  intrude  into 
the  AKsembiy— THience  into  tho  Tuilenes— La  Fayette  n^puin 
to  Paris— Rcanoiwtratcs  in  &vour  of  tlie  Kinff— But  b  compelled 
tomtura  to  ihoFr>ntieni.— MarseiUoii  appear  in  Pari*.— Doke 
of  Brunswick's  Manifiasto. 

It  ^  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  anv  dciail 
of  milildTT  events.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  tnat  the 
first  results  of  the  war  were  more  disastrous  than 
could  have  been  expected,  even  from  the  want  of 
discipline  and  state  of  mutiny  in  which  this  call  to 
arms  found  the  troops  of  France.  If  Au^ria,  never 
quick  at  impro\'ing  an  opportunity;,  had  Dosscssed 
more  forces  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  or  nad  even 
pressed  her  succ  ^^3  with  '\\e  troops  she  hnd,  events 
might  have  occurred  10  inilutnce,  if  not  to  alltr,  the 
fortunes  of  France  and  her  King.  They  were  inac- 
tive, however,  and  La  Fayette,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army^  exerted  himself^  not  without  effecL  to 
rally  the  spirits  of  the  French,  and  infuse  discipline 
and  confidence  into  their  ranks.  But  he  was  able 
to  secure  no  success  of  so  marked  a  character,  as  to 
correspond  with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in 
AmehoR ;  «»o  that  as  the  Anairians  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  upt  very  decisive  in  ilieif  movements,  the 
WfJt  seemed  to  languish  on  both  aide^ 

Ih  Parisi  the  absence  of  La  Fayette  had  removed 
the  main  stay  from  the  Qonstitutional  interest,  which 
were  now  nearly  reduced  to  that  state  of  nulliiv  to 
which'  thqy  haq  themselves  reduced  the  party,  first 
of  pure  Roy alieta,  and  then  that  of  the  moderi's.  or 
mends  of  uniited  monarchy,  in  the, first  Assembly, 
l^e  wealthier  cUsees,  indeed,  cqntinued  a  fruitless 
attachment  to  the  Constitutionalists,  which  gradu- 
aUy  diminiabed  with  their  decreased  power  to  pro- 
tect their  Inends.  At  length  this  became  so  con- 
t^ptible,  that  iheix  enemies  were  emboldened  to 
yetuure  upon  an  insult,  whi(:h  bhowed  how  little 
they  were  disppeed  to  keep  measures  with  a  feeble 
adversary. 

Aqoag  other  plftps,  by  which  they  hoped  to  coun- 
terpoise the  ommnotence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  the 
CqustitutionAhst^  had  established  a  counter  associa- 
tion, termed,  tirora  ita  pljice  of  meeting,*  Lea  Fcuil- 
It^ia  In  this  club,— which  include  about  two  hun- 
dred members  of  Uie  Legislative  Body,  the  ephemeral 
nyal  of  the  gteat  Ja^ob^ucal  forge  u;i  which  the  Re- 
v<A^tionistsna4  their  strength  and  fabricated  their 
thunderj8||— there  ^  was,  more  eloquence,  argument, 
le|^l)ing,  ana  ^^t,  than  wa^  necessary ;  but  the 
FeuillanB  wajited  the  terrible  power  of  exciting  t^e 
popular  pa^abns,  which  the  orators  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  posses^  ajnud  wielded  at  pleasure.  The^e  op- 
PQM^  factiona  might  be  compared  to  two  sworas, 
o(  which  one  had  a  gilded  ana  oma/nrntol  hilt,  but 
a  blade  fornied  of  glads  or  other  brittle  substance, 
wlple  the  brazen  handle  of  the  other  corresponoea 
in  stteo^h  and  eoarseoeas  to  the  steel  of  the  wea- 
p^ji  itseD;  When  two  such  weapons  came  into  col- 
liaion«  the  conapquence  maybe  anticipated,  and  it 
was  9Q  with  the  opposite  clubs.  The  Jacobins,  after 
m^ny  prepaj:atory  insults,  went  dpwn  upon  and 
aantued  their  adversaries  with  open  force,  insulting 
aod.  dispersing  them  with,  blows  and  violence ;  while 
P^iion,  the  mayor  of  Pans,  who  was  present  on  the 
oi^casiQU,.  coQisoled  the  ragitives,  by  insuring  them 
thai  the  law  inde^  protected  them,  but  the  people 
haying  pronounced  against  them^it  was  not  for  him 
tdcnlorce  the  behests  of  the  law,  m  opposition  to  the 
ytni  of  that  people,  from  whom  the  law  originated.t 
A  goodly  mediane  for  their  aching  bones ! 

'  rnw  afte  of  the  old  oonvent  of  tfw  FeuiBaiMul 
*  [LaeniaUe,  t  ix.  p.  7S.J 


his  name 


The  Constitutional  party,  amidst  their  Qsneral 
htiniiliation,  had  loet  almost  all  id^uence  m  tho 
ministry,  and  could  only  commtmicate  with  tho 
King  Yinderhand,  and  in  a  secret  manner,  as  if  they 
had  been,  in  fact^  his  friends  and  partisans,  not  the 
CAiise  of,  or  wilhng  consenters  to,  his  present  im- 
priuoned  and  di»amed  condition.  Of  six  minist^v, 
hy  whom  De  Le.ssart  and  his  comrades  had  been 
replaced,  the  husband  of  Madame  Roland,  and  two 
others,  Servant  and  Clavi«*re,§  were  zealous  repub- 
licans ;  Duranthonll  and  LacostelT  Were  moderate  in. 
their  politics,  but  timorous  in  character;  the  sixth. 
Dumouriez,  who  held  the  war  department,  was  th^ 
personal  rival  of  La  Fayette,  both  in  civil  and  miU- 
lary  matters,  and  the  enemy,  therefore,  of  the  Con- 
stitutional party.  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
we  mnition  one  of  those  names  renowned  in  mih- 
lary  hi.siory,  which  had  the  addrcs*to  attract  Victory 
to  the  French  banner^  to  which  she  so  long  appeai*- 
e  i  to  adhere  without  shadow  of  changing.  DirmoU' 
ricz  passed  early  from  the  scene,  but  left 
BtroiigHy  written  in  the  annals  of  France. 

Dumouriez  was  little  in  person,  but  full  of  vivacity 
end  talent;  a  brave  soluier,  having  dislinguishea 
himself  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Poland;  an  able 
and  skilful  intrijruer,  and  yvv]\  fitted  to  play  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  iim»  .■*  of  puMir  confusion.  He  has 
never  been  supposed  to  possess  any  great  firmness 
of  principle,  whether  puoUc  Or  private;  but  a  sol- 
dier's honour  and  a  soldier's  frankness,  together  with 
the  habits  of  good  society,  led  him  to  contemn  and 
hate  the  sordid  treachery,  cruelty,  and  ^gHiicism  of 
the  Jacobins ;  while  his  wit  and  common  sense  ena- 
bled him  to  see  through  and  deride  the  affected  and 
pedantic  fanaticism  of  republican  zeal  of  the  Girond- 
ists, who,  he  plainly  ?aw,  were  amusin^y  themselves 
with  schemes  to  which  the  country  of  France,  the 
age,  and  the  state  of  manners,  were  absolutely  ex- 
posed. Thus,  he  held  the  situation  of  mmister  at 
war^  coauetting  with  all  parties ;  wearing  one  even- 
ing in  the  Jacobin  Club  ;he  red  night-cap,  which 
was  the  badge  of  breechless  freedom,  and  the  next, 
with  better  smcerity,  advising  the  King  how  he  might 
avoid  the  approachmg  evils ;  thoujgh  the  by-roads  ho 
pointed  out  were  often  too  indirect  to  be  trodden  by 
the  good  and  honest  prince  to  whom  Providejice  had, 
in  Dumouriez,  assigned  a  counsellor  better  fitted  to 
a  less  scrupulous  sovereign.  The  King  nevertheless 
rM)Q8ed  considiTable  confidence  in  the  general, 
which,  if  ngt  answered  with  all  the  devotion  of 
loyalty,  was  at  least  never  betrayed.** 

The  Republican  ministers  were  scarcely  qualified 
by  their  talents  to  assume  the  air  of  Areopagites.  or 
Roman  tribunes.  Roland,  bv  himself,  was  but  a 
tiresome  pedant,  and  he  coula  not  bring  his  wife  to 
the  cabinet  council,  although  it  is  said  she  attempted 
to  maXe  her  way  to  the  ministerial  dinners. ft    His 

2  [Servan  w«a  bora  at  Romana*  in  1741,  and  died  at  Paric  ia 
I80S.  "  He  ivaa,"  aavs  Madame  Roland,  "  an  honp«t  man  in  tno 
fUBttt  tiffnificatiafn  tf  tlie  tenn  :  an  enlichtenod  patiiot,  a  brivft 
tokfler,  and  an  active  miniit«r ;  he  atood  m  noed  of  notbiiyr  buta 
mora  sober  igmuuitiinb  aud  a  npore  flexible  mind."— Meaufri, 
parti,  p.  72] 

I  [Clart'ro  waa  bqra  at  Geneva,  in  iTaS.  "  where."  aaya 
Dumont,  '*he  became  one  of  the  popular  leadera;  ahrewd 
penrtnilinc,  he  obtainad  the  credit  of  bcina  ei^  eunnii 

artuj :  he  waa  a  man  of  ■upericv  intoUoct :  deaf  nom  his 

and  aeprhrod  by  thifl  inflnnity  of  tho  pleaxuroa  of  locietjr,  he  haa 
fiufht  a  cpmpensation  in  atudf,  and  forrood  hia  education  br 
and  moral  philoaophy  w|A  tnuje.*'— Beiac 


Amomtfi  Cr  Robeapunre.  to  avoid,  tlaa  guillurine,  he 
himaolf  in  hia  cnaon,  June  9,  ITN. 
the  fbnpwinK  day.l 


Hia  wlft  puiiooed  henelf  00 


*  (Doranthon  waa  bom  at  Ifaaaedop,  in  MM.  In  DeoenbOT, 
I7t9k  he  waa  dragged  before  the  navolutionarr  tribunal,  and  guil- 
lotined. "  He  waa  an  honest  man,  but  very  indolent :  hia  manner 
indicated  vanity,  and  his  timid  disposition  and  pompous  prattje 
made  Mm  alvraya  appear  to  me  oo  better  than  an  old  woman.'*— 
Ma.  RoLAio,  part  1.  p.  71. ) 

H  ["  A  true  Jiaok-to-oflko  of  the  old  order  of  things,  of  which 
bo  had  the  insignificant  and  awkvrard  look,  cold  manner,  and 
donnatic  tone.  He  was  deficient  both  in  tlio  extensive  viowa  and 
acnvity  neoeasary  for  a  rainiator."— MA.  Roland,  p.  TOl  Ha 
died  in  1903.]  ^  „       ^      .-, 

••  f  nrieni,  t  ii.  p.  W ;  Mlgnet,  t.  i  p.  64 ;  Laeretelle,  t  It  p.  «•] 

tt  80  says  Do|  Ferrieres,  and  pretends  that  Madame  Ryland> 
vretensioiM  to  be  presented  at  the  ministerial  parties  beiac  m* 
lected,  was  the  first  breach  to  the  amicable  undentAndmg  or  the 
ninisten.  But  ootMng  of  thia  sort  ia  to  be  foond  in  hor  BM«ofa». 
and  we  are  confident  abe  would  have  raooided  it,  had  the  BmI 
basn  ffccunteb 
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poUeai^es  wer^of  the  sazno  character^  and  af!ectod 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  King  a  stoical  contempt 
of  the  forms  of  the  (X)urt,*  although,  in  effect,  thc«ti 
are  like  other  couricmea  of  society,  which  it  costs  lit- 
tle to  observe,  and  is  brutal  to  neglect.t  Besides 
pettv  insults  of  this  sort,  there  was  a  total  want  of 
confidence  on  both  sides  in  the  intercourse  betwixt 
them  and  the  King.  If  the  ministers  were  desirous 
to  penetrate  his  sentiments  on  any  particular  subject, 
Louis  evaded  them  by  turning  the  discourse  on  mat- 
ters of  vague  and  general  import ;  and  did  he,  on 
tile  other  hand,  press  them  to  adopt  any  particular 
measure,  they  were  cold  and  reserved,  and  excused 
themselves  under  the  shelter  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Indeed,  how  was  it  possible  that  confi- 
dence could  exist  betwixt  the  King  and  his  Republi- 
can ministers,  whon  the  principal  object  of  the  latter 
was  to  procure  tlie  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity, 
and  when  the  former  was  completely  aware  that 
such  was  their  purnose? 

The  first  step  adopted  by  the  factionp  of  the  Gi- 
rondists and  Jacobins,  who  moved  towards  the  same 
object  side,bv  side,  though  not  hand  in  hand,  was  to 
deprive  the  King  of  a  guard,  assigned  him  by  the 
Constitution,  in  lieu  of  his  disbanded  gardes  du 
corps.  It  was,  indeed,  of  doubtful  loyalty,  being 
partly  levied  from  soldiers  of  the  line,  partly  from  the 
cdtizena,  and  imbued  in  many  casea  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  the  day^  but  they  were  officered  by 
persons  selected  for  their  attachment  to  the  King, 
and  even  their  name  of  Guards  expressed  and  in- 
roired  an  esprit  de  corps  which  might  be  formidable. 
Various  causes  of  suspicion  were  alleged  against 
this  guard— that  they  kept  in  their  barracks  a  white 
flag  (which  proved  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  cake 
presented  to  tnem  by  the  Dauphin) — that  their  sword- 
hilts  were  formed  into  the  fasliion  of  a  cock,  which 
announced  some  anti-revolutionary  enigma— that 
attempts  were  made  to  alienate  them  from  the  Ab- 
sembfy,  and  fix  their  affections  on  the  King.  The 
guard  contained  several  spies,  who  had  taken  that 
service  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  its  secrets  to  the 
Jacobins.  Three  or  four  of  these  men,  produced  at 
the  bar,  affirmed  much  that  was  and  much  that  was 
not  true:  and  amid  the  causes  they  had  for  distrust- 
ing the  King,  and  their  reasons  for  desiring  to  weaken 
him,  the  Assembly  decreed  the  reduction  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Guard.  The  King  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  not  to  oppose  his  v«/o,  and  was  thus  lert 
almost  totally  undefended  to  the  next  blast  of  the 
revolutionary  tempeatt 

Every  successive  proceeding  of  the  factions  tended 
to  show  more  strongly  that  the  storm  was  speedily 
to  arise.  The  invention  of  the  Jacobins  exhausted 
itself  in  proposing  and  adopting  revolutionary  mea- 
sures BO  extravagant,  that  very  shame  prevented  the 
Girondists  from  becoming  parties  to  them.  Such 
was  the  carrying  the  atrocious  cut-throat  JouHan  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Avignon^  where  be 
had  piled  eighty  carcasses  into  a  glaci^rc  in  the 
course  of  one  mght.f  A  less  atrocious,  but  no  leas 
insolent  proceeding,  was  the  feast  given  in  honour 
of  the  regiment  of  Chateauvieux,  whose  mutiny  had 
been  put  down  at  Nancy  by  M.  de  Bouilh',  acting 
under  the  express  decree  of^the  first  National  As- 
sembly. II 

In  a  word,  understanding  much  better  than  the 
Brissotins  the  taste  of  the  vulgar  for  what  was  most 
violent,  gross,  and  exaggerated,  the  Jacobins  pur- 
veyed for  them  accordingly,  filled  their  ears  with  the 
most  incredible  reports,  and  gwlled  their  eyes  by  the 
most  absurd  pngeants. 

The  Girondists,  retaininj^  some  taste  and  some 
principle,  were  left  far  behind  in  thn  race  of  vulgar 
popularity,  where  he  that  throws  off  every  mark  of 

*  {The  court  nickmunod  the  new  minjatry.  "  Le  Minist^re  sam 
culottca."! 

t  When  RoUnd.  whoso  dreu  was  noiowhat  Uke  that  of  a 
Quakeff  appeared  in  ootirt  in  ahoc-strinn.  the  usher  approached 
huB  with  a  severe  look,  and  addressed  him,  "How,  sir,  no 
oaoUesV— '*  Ah,"  said  Dumouries,  who  lauched  at  all  aind  every 
tfaioa,  *'  all  is  ksf'-iBolaod,  partu.  p.  8 ;  Nifnet.  t  i.  p.  106.] 

tTLacreCdis,  t  ix.  p.  loal 

f  iPradhoRune,  t  fa.  p.  sn.^ 

■  LBofoill^'s  Momoiia,  p^  9U 


decency  bids  most  fair  to  gain  the  priie.  They  be- 
held with  mortification  feats  which  they  coula  not 
emulate,  and  felt  that  their  own  assertions  of  th«ir 
attachment  to  freedom,  emphatic  as  they  were, 
seemed  cold  and  spiritless  compared  to  the  extrava- 
gant and  flaming  declamations  of  the  Jacobina. 
They  regarded  with  envy  the  advantages  which  tbeir 
rivals  acquired  by  those  exauyerated  proc«edingB» 
and  were  startled  to  find  how  Tar  they  were  likely  to 
be  outstripped  by  those  uncompromising  and  unhosi-, 
tating  demagogues.  The  Girondists  became  sensi- 
ble that  a  struggle  approached,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing their  strength  in  the  Assembly,  they  must 
be  vanquished,  unless  they  could  raise  up  some  body 
of  forces  entirely  dependent  on  themselves,  to  be  op- 
posed in  time  of  need  to  the  Jacobin  insurgents. 
This  was  indeed  essentiallv  necessary  to  their  per- 
sonal safety,  and  to  the  staoility  of  their  powe^.  Ii 
they  looked  to  the  national  guard,  they  found  such 
of  that  body  as  were, no  longer  attached  to  La  Fay- 
ette wearieq  of  revolutions,  unmoved  by  the  prospect 
of  a  republic,  and  only  desirous  to  protect  their  anops 
and  property.  If  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  especially  the  suburbs,  the  myriads  of 
pikcmen  which  they  could  pour  forth  were  all  devoted 
to  the  Jacobin&  from  whom  their  leaders  received 
orders  and  regular  pay. 

The  scheme  of  a  departmental  army  was  resorted 
to  by  the  Girondists  as  the  least  startUng  yet  most 
certain  mode  of  bringing  together  a  mintary  fbroe 
sufficient  to  support  the  schemes  of  the  new  admi- 
nistration. Five  men  were  to  be  furnished  by  every 
canton  in  France,  which  would  produce  a  body  of 
20,000  troops,  to  be  armed  and  trained  under  the 
walls  of  Paris.  This  force  was  to  serve  as  a  central 
army,  to  reinforce  the  soldiers  on  the  fiontier,  and 
maintain  order  in  the  capita],  as  occasion  should  de- 
mand. The  measure,  proposed  by  the  Girondists, 
was  unexpectedly  furthered  by  the  Jacobins,  who 
plainly  saw,  that  through  the  means  of  their,  affi- 
uated  societies,  which  existed  in  ^very  canton,  they 
would  be  able  to  dictate  the  choice  of  so  large  a  part 
of  the  d^artmental  armv,  that,  when  assembled,  it 
should  add  to  the  power  of  their  insurrectionary  bands 
at  Paris,  instead  of  controlling  them.ir 

The  citizens  of  Paris  were  disposed  to  consider 
this  concourse  of  undisciplined  troops  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  as  dangerous  to  its  safety,  and  an 
insult  to  the  national  guard,  hitherto  thought  ade»  . 
quate  to  the  defence  of  the  metropolis.  The?  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly  a|;amst  the  measure,  and  even 
invoked  the  King  to  reject  the  decree  when  It  should  . 
pass  through  that  body. 

To  this  course  Louis  was  himself  sufficiently  in- 
clined:  for  neither  he  nor  any  one  doubted  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Girondists  was  to  bring  together 
such  an  army  as  would  enable  them  to  declare  their 
beloved  republic  without  fear  of  La  Fayette,  even  if 
he  should  find  himself  able  to  bring  the  army  which 
he  commanded  to  his  own  pentiments  on  the  subject. 

Dumouriez  warned  L.ouis  against  following  this 
course  of  direct  opposition  to  the  Assembly.  He 
allowed^  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  proposal 
was  evident  to  every  thinkuig  person,  but  stul  its 
ostensible  object  being  the  protection  of  the  country 
and  capital,  the  King,  he  said,  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar  be  regarded  as  a  favourer  of  the  foreign 
invasion,  if  he  objected  to  a  measure  represented  as 
essential  to  the  protection  of  Paris.  He  undertook, 
as  Minister  of  War.  that  as  fast  as  a  few  hundreds 
of  the  departmental  forces  arrived,  he  would  hare 
them  regimented  and  dismissed  to  the  frontier,  where 
their  assistance  was  more  necessary  than  at  home. 
But  aU  his  remonstrancbs  on  this  subject  were  in 
vain.  Louis  resolved  at  all  risks  to  place  his  veto  on 
the  measure.**  He  probably  reli^  on  the  feelings  of 
the  national  guard,  of  which  one  or  two  divisions 
were  much  attached  to  him,  while  the  dispositions 
of  the  whole  had  been  certainly  aroeh'orated,  f^om 
their  fear  of  fresh  confusion  by  means  of  these  new 
levies.     Perhaps,  also,  the  King  could  not  bring 
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huB^  at  0BC6  to  tni^  th«  yersatile  duipooitioii  of 
Dumouriei,  wbbse  fidebty,  howeyer^  we  see  no  reason 
for  suspecting. 

.  Another  renewedpoint  of  discussion  and  disagree- 
ment betwixt  the  Klog  and  his  ministers,  respected 
Uie  recusant  cler^.  A  decree  was  passed  m  the 
Assembly,  that  sucn  priests  as  mi&ht  be  convicted  of 
a  refusoTto  subscribe  the  oath  to  the  civil  Constitu- 
tion, should  be  Uable  to  deportation.  This  was  a 
point  of  conscience  with  Louis,  and  was  probably 
broi^ht  forward  in  order  to  hasten  him  into  a  resig- 
nation of  the  crown.  He, stood  firm,  accordingly, 
and  determined  to  oppose  his  veto  to  tliis  decree  also, 
[June  12,1  in  spite  at  once  of  all  tho  arguments  which 
the  worldly  prudenoe  of  Dumouriez  could  object,  and 
of  the  urgency  of  the  RepubUcan  ministers.* 

Hie  firm  refusal  of  the  King  disconcerted  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Girondis't  counsellors.  Madame  Roland 
undertook  to  make  the  too  scrupulous  monarch  see 
the  errors  of  his  ways :  and  composed,  in  name  of 
her  husband  and  two  or  his  colleagues,  a  long  letter 
to  which  Domouriez  and  the  other  two  refused  to 
place  their  names.  It  was  written  in  what  the 
Citoyenne  termed  '*  an  austere  tone  of  truth  ;"t  that 
i^  to  say,  without  any  of  the  usual  marks  of  deference 
and  respect,  and  wiqi  a  harshness  calculated  to  jar 
all  the  /eellngs,  affectionate  or  religious,  of  him  whom 
t^y  stiU  culed  King.  Alas !  the  severest  and  most 
ofiensive  truths,  however  late  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
poweiful  and  proaperous  monarchs,  make  themselves 
sternly  loud  to  mose  princes  who  are  captive  and 
unfiriended.  Louis  might  have  replied  to  this  rude 
expostulation  like  the  Koight  wbo  received  a  blow 
from  an  enemy  when  he  was  disarmed,  and  a  pri- 
aonev— "There  isUttle  bravery  in  this  noio"  The 
King^  however^ave  way  to  ms  resentment  as  far 
M  he  could.    He  dismissed  Roland,  Servan,  and 

glavi^i^  and  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Dumouriez, 
uranthon,  and  Lacoete,  to  retain  their  situations, 
and  endeavour  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  office ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase their  adherence,^  by  ratifying  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  federal  or  departmental  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  on  condition  that  they  should  rendez- 
vous tX  Soissons,  not  at  Paris.  On  the  decree  against 
the  priests,  his  resolution  continued  unmoved  and 
immovable.  Thus  Religfon,  which  had  for  half  a 
century  been  so  slightly  regarded  in  Franca  at  length 
interpoeed  her  influence  in  deciding  the  rate  of  the 
King  and  the  kingdom. , 

The  three  diflcaroed  ministers  affected  to  congratu- 
late each  other  on  being  released  from  scenes  so  un- 
congenial to  their  rGpublican  virtues  and  sentiments, 
as  the  antechambers  of  a  court,  where  men  were 
forced  to  wear  buckles  instead  of  shoestrings,  or 
undergo  the  frowns  of  ushers  and  masters  of  cere- 
monies, and  where  patriotic  tbnguee  were  compelled 
to  practise  court-language,  and  to  address  a  bemg  of 
the  same  flesh  ana  blood  as  their  own,  with  the 
titles  of  Sire^  and  your  Majesty.  The  unhappy  pe- 
dants were  not  long  in  learning  that  there  are  con- 
straints worse  to  undergo  than  the  etiquette  of  a 
court,  and  sterner  despots  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  a  repubUc,  than  the  good-humoured  and  lenient 
Louis.  As  soon  as  dismissed,  they  posted  to  the 
Assembly,  to  claim  the  applause  due  to  siTffering  vir- 
tue, and  to  exhibit  their  letter  to  those  for  whose  ears 
it  was  really  written— the  sympathizing  democrats 
and  ^e  tribunei3.t 

They  were  accordingly,  as  victims  of  their  demo- 
cratic zeal,  received  with  acclamation;  but  the 
triumph  of  those  who  bestowed  it,  was  unexpectedly 
qualined  and  diminished.  Dumouriez,  who  spoke 
fluently,  and  had  collected  proofs  for  such  a  mo- 
ment, orerwhelmed  the  Assiembly  by  a  chaise  of 
total  naedect  and  mcapacity,  against  Roland  and  his 
two  colleagues.  He  spoke  of  unrecruited  armies, 
ungarrisonra^  forts,  unprovided  oommissariats,  in  a 
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tone  wjiich  compelled  the  Assembly  19  receive  his 
denunciations  against  his  late  associates  in  ih% 
ministry. 

But  aitbough  hb  unpleasant  and  threatening  com- 
munications made  a  momentaiv  impression  on  tho 
Assembly,  almost  in  spite  of  tbera selves,  the  wily 
and  variaoTe  orator  saw  that  he  could  only  maintain 
his  ground  as  minister,  by  procuring,  if  possible,  tho 
assent  of  the  King  to  the  decree  against  the  recusant 
clergy.  He  made  a  final  attempt,  along  with  his 
ephemeral  colleagues;  stated  his  conviction,  that 
the  refusal  of  the  King,  if  persisted  in,  would  oe  the 
cause  of  insurrection ;  and,  finally, ,  tendered  his 
resignation,  in  case  their  urgent  advice  should  be 
neglected.  "Think  not  to  tcrrify^  me  by  threats," 
replied  Louis.  "  My  resolution  is  fixed."  Dumouriac 
was  not  a  man  to  perish  under  the  ruins  of  a  throna 
which  he  could  not  preserve.  His  resignation  wa« 
again  tendered  and  accepted,  not  without  marks  of 
senability  on  the  King's  part  and  his  own:  ana 
having  thus  saved  a  part  of  his  credit  with  thtf 
Assembly,  who  respected  his  talents,  and  desired  to 
use ,  them  against  the  invaders,  he  departed  fi:oni 
Paris  to  the  frontiers,  to  lead  the  van  among  th« 
French  victors.! 

^  Louis  was  now  left  to  the  pitiless  storm  of  revoltt- 
tion.  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  who  could  in 
the  least  assist  him  in  piloting  through  the  tempest. 
The  few  courtiers — or,  much  t>etter  named — the  few 
ancient  and  attached  inends,  who  remained  around 
his  person,  possessed  neither  talents  nor  influence  to 
aid  him }  thej  could  but  lament  his  misfortunes,  and 
share  his  rum.  He  himself  expressed  a  deq>  con- 
viction, that  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  yet  tho 
apprehension  neither  altered  his  firmness  upon  points 
to  which  he  esteemed  his  conscience  was  party,  not 
changed^  the  general  quiet  placidity  of  his  temper. 
A  negotiation  to  resign  his  crown  was  perhaps  tho 
only  mode  which  remained,  affording  even  a  chanco 
to  avert  his  fate ;  but  the  days  of  deposed  monarch^ 
are  seldom  long,  and  no  pledge  cotud  have  assured 
Louis  that  any  terms  which  the  Girondists  might 
grant,  would  have  been  ratified  by  their  sterner  and 
uncompronusing  rivals  of  the  Jacobin  party.  These 
men  had  been  loi\g  determined  to  make  his  body  the 
step  to  their  iniqmtous  power.  They  affected  to  feel 
for  the  cause  of  the  people,  veith  the  zeal  which  goes 
to  slaying.  They  had  neaped  upon  the  crown,  and 
its  unhappy  wearer,  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Revolution ;  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  show  that  they  were  serious  in  their  charge,  by 
rendering  Louis  a  sin-ofieripg  for  the  nation.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  the  more  kingly  part  not  to  de^rsdo 
himself  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  but  to^  await  tfao 
period  which  was  to  close  at  once  his  life  and  hiv 
reign.  He  named  his  last  Ministiy  from  the  di^irit- 
ed  remnants  of  the  Constitutional  party,  which  still 
made  a  feeble  and  unsupported  struggle  against  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  m  the  Assembly.  They  did 
not  long  enjoy  their  precarious  office. 

The  factions  last  named  were  now  united  in  tho 
purpose  of  precipitating  the  Kmg  from  Ids  throne  by 
actual  and  direct  force.  The  voice  of  the  Girondists 
Yergniaud  had  already  proclaimed  in  the  Assembly. 
"  Terror,"  he  said,  "  must,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  burst  her  way  into  yonder  palace,  whence  she 
as  60   often   sallied   forth   at  the   command   of 
monarchs."!! 

Though  the  insurrection  was  resolved  upon,  and 
thus  openly  announced,  each  faction  was  jealous  of 
the  force  which  the  other  was  to  employ,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  it 
against  themselves,  after  the  conquest  was  obtained. 
But,  however,  suspicious  of  each  other,  they  were 
still  more  desirous  of  their  common  object,  the  de- 
struction of  the  throne,  and  the  erection  of  a  republiCt 
which  the  Brissotins  supposed  they  could  hold  nnde^ 
their  rule,  and  which  the  Jadobins  were  determined 
to  retain  und^  their  misrule.  An  insurrection  was  at 
length  arranged,  which  had  all  the  character  of,thal 
which  brought  the  King  a  prifoner  from  VertailiMii 
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the  Jacob&is  being  the  prime  movers  of  their  dei>pe- 
nte  followersi  and  the  actors  on  both  occasions; 

Shile  the  QirondistSi  on  the  20th  Jim&  1792,  hoped, 
te  the  Constitutionalists  on  the  6th  October,  1789, 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  enterprise  which  their 
own  force  would  have  been  unable  to  accomplish. 
r  The  community,  or  magistracy,  of  Paris,  which  was 
entirely  underline  dommion  oiKobespierre,  Danton, 
and  the  Jacobins,  had  been  long  providing  for  such 
an  enterprise,  and  under  pretext  that  they  were  arm- 
ing the  lower  classes  against  invasion,  haadistributnl 
pikes  and  other  weapons  to  the  rabble,  who  were  to 
be  used  on  this  occasion.* 

I  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Sans  Calottes  of  the 
■uhurbs  of  Saint  Mar9eau  and  Saint  Antoine  assem- 
bled together,  armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  hayforks, 
and  weapons  of  every  deacnption,  whether  those  ac- 
^allv  forged  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  or  those 
'which,  invented  for  peaceful  purposes,  are  readily 
converted  by  popular  fury  into  offensive  arms.  They 
foemed,  notwithstanding  their  great  numbers,  to  act 
mider  authority,  and  amid  their  cries,  their  songs, 
ifyeu  dances,  and  the  wild  intermixture  of  grotesque 
and  fearful  revel,  appeared  to  move  by  command, 
and  to  act  with  a  unanimity  that  gave  the  effect  of 
Older  to  that  which  was  in  itself  confhsion.  They 
Were  divided  into  bodies,  and  had  their  leaders. 
Standards  also  were  displayed,  carefully  selected  to 
express  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  wretches 
who  were  assembled  under  them.  One  ensign  was 
a  pair  of  tattered  breeches,  with  the  motto,  ^^ivent 
Im  Sans  Culottes."  Another  ensign-bearer,  dressed 
in  black,  carried  on  a  long  pole  a  hog's  harslet,  that 
^  Dart  of  the  entrails  of  that  animal,  still  bloody, 
With  the  legend,  "Lafressure  d'un  Aristocrat"  This 
rormidable  assemblage  was  speedily  recruited  by  the 
mob  o[  Paris  to  an  immense  multitude,  whose*  lan- 
guage, gestures,  and  appearance,  all  combined  to 
announce  some  violent  catastrophe. 

Tlie  terrified  citizens,  afraid  of  genoral  pillage, 
eoncentrated  diemselves,~not  to  deifend  the  King, 
er  protect  the  National  Assemble,  but  for  the  pre- 
■ervation  of  the  Palais-Royal,  where  the  splendour 
of  the  shops  was  most  likely  to  attract  the  cupidit/ 
of  the  Sans  Culottes.  A  strong  force  of  armed  citi- 
lens  guarded  all  the  avenues  to  this  temple  of  Mam- 
aoon,  and,  by  excluding  the  insurgents  from  its  pnp- 
cinctSi  .showed  what  they  could  nave  done  for  the 
Hall  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  palace  of  the  monarch, 
had  the  cause  of  either  found  favour  in  their  eyes.^ 
.  The  insurrection  rolled  on  to  the  hall  of  the  As- 
fembly,  surrounded  the  alarmed  deputies,  and  filled 
ivith  armed  men  every  avenue  of  approach ;  talked 
'  of  a  petition  which  they  meant  to  present,  and  de- 

g landed  to  file  through  the  hall  to  display  the  force 
y  which  it  was  supported.  The  temfied  members 
hadnothing better  to  reply,  than  by  a  request  that 
the  insurgents  should  only  enter  the  Assembly  by  a 
representative  dcDutation— at  least  that,  coming  in  a 
body,  they  should  leave  their  arms  behind.  The 
Ibmudable  petitioners  laushcd  at  both  proi>08als, 

Sid  poured  through  the  hall,  shaking  in  triumph 
eir  msurrectionary  weapons.t  The  Assembly, 
meanwhile,  made  rather  an  ignoble  figure ;  and  their 
attempts  to  preserve  an  outward  appearance  of  in- 
dinerence,  and,  even  of  cordiality,  towards  their  foul 
and  frightful  visitants,  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
a  ,band  of  wretched  comedians,  endeavouring  to 
nutigate  the  resentment  of  a  brutal  and  incensed 
<uidience.t 


•  (taeret«tt0,  t  iz.  p.  IM.) 
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St  It DMjr ^ aliccediD ezcuae, thattM AfsemUy had  no revouree 
[tmbminloa.  Tet,  bnro  meo  in  similar  droanvtancei  have, 
a  timely  cxeKlMi  ofipirit.  averted  limilar  ineolcnciee.  Whan 
B  mitoue  Anti-Catbofe  m<y  waeiDwwiee»ifwi  of  the  aremwe  to. 
•ad^vmthalobbiaeotthflHguieorCoauDooi,  in  1780,  General 
GoiBMi  Gkicdon,  a  menuier  of  the  Hooee.  went  op  to  the  unbrtu- 


you,  that  the  inetant  one  of  Ihrra  enten,  1  twm  my  iwora, 
Bopk  I*  hody«  bvt<  your  Jotdshis'i."    The  1^  wae  miffi- 
It, andthe mob wai diiectM to anotiior quarter.  tJndovMedly 
.  were,  in  the  Franch  X^efialatiye  Aafembly,  van  caoaUe  of 
•mniniiS  down  the  itonp  they  had  laned,  and  who  mi<ht  nav« 


Prom  the  haO  of  the  AsseuiMyi  Aepopolaea 
rushed  to  the  TOLiieriee.  PreparatiDns  nadbeiBn  made 
for  defence^  and  several  bodies  of  troops  weve  jiuiH 
ciously  placed,  who,  with  the  advantages  aamed 


by  the  gates  and  wallau  might  have  defended 
posts  against  the  armed  rabble  which  approached 
But  there  was  neither  union,  loyalty,  nor  eneiigy,  in 
those  to  whom  the  defence  was  mtnnted,  nor  dsd 
the  King,  by  placing  himself  at  their  h^Ld,  attempt 
to  give  animation  to  their  coarage. 

The  national  guards  drew  oflTat  the  commtnd  of 
the  two  municipal  officers,  decked  with  their  ecarfs 
of  office,  who  charged  them  not  to  oppose  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  grates  were  dashed  to  pieoevi 
with  sledge-hammers.  The  gates  of  the  palace  Hsctf 
were  shut,  but  the  rabble,  turning  a  cannon  upon. 
them,  compelled  entrance;  andihose  apartments  of 
royal  magnificence,  so  long  the  pride  of  France^ 
were  laid  open  to  the  multitude  like  those  ^Troj  to 
her  invaders : — 

Appent  domoe  iotna,  ot  aliia  loeia  pateerimt, 
A|ipai«at  Piriami  et  vetenim  peneciaiia  reiuoLf 

The  august  palace  of  the  proud  house  of  Bourbon  lay 
thus  exposed  to  the  rude  gase^nd  vulgar  tread,  of  a 
brutal  and  ferocious  rabble,    who  dared  have  pro* 
phesied  such  an  event  to  the  royal  Ibandere  of  diia 
stately  pile<-to  the  chivalrous  Heniv  of  Navarre^  or 
the  magnificent  Louis  XIV.  h>The  «>or  of  the  apart- 
ment entering  into  the  vestibule  was  opened  b^  the 
hands  of  Louis  himself,  the  ill-fated  representative  of 
this  lofty  Une.    He  escaped  with  diilleulty  the  thrast 
of  a  bayonet,  made  as  the  door  was  in  the  act  of  ex  • 
pending.     There  were  aronnd  him  a  haiHUul  oC- 
courtiers,  and  a  few  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  national 
guard  belonging  to  the  section  q{  FlUes  Safait 
Thomas,  which  nad  been  always  distinsaished  for 
fidehtv.    They  hurried  and  almost  forced  the  Kins 
into  the  embrazure  of  a  window,  erected  a  sort  ^ 
barricade  in  front  with  tablea  and  stood  beside  him- 
as  his  defenders.    Ilie  crowd,  at  their  first  entranoe^ 
levelled  their  pikes  at  Madame  Elisabethf  wiK>m 
they  mistook  for  the  Queen.    "  Why  did  you  tiade- 
ceive  them  ?**  said  the  heroio  prineees  to  those  arouid 
her—'*  It  might  have  saved  the  hfe  of  my  siBter."9 
Even  the  insuigents  were  affected  by  this  trait  of 
heroism.    They  had  encountered  none  of  those- ob*> 
stacles  which  chafe  such  minds,  and  make  them 
thirsty  of  blood,  and  it  would  eeem  that  their  leadsra 
had  not  received  decided  orders,  or.  having  received 
them,  did  not  think  the  time  served  for  their  essea- 
tion.  The  insurgents  defiled  through  the  apartments, 
and  passed  the  King,  now  joined  by  the  Queen  with 
her  chiidre'n.    The  formff,  though  in  the  utmost 
personal  danger,  would  not  be  separated  from  her 
husband,  exclaiming,  that  her  poet  was  by  his  side  g 
the  latter  were  weeping  with  terror  atasoene  so 
horrible. 

The  people  seemed  moved,  or  rather  their  pnipoee 
was  derived  of  that  enemtio  unanimity  whioh  had 
hitherto  carried  them  so  tar.  Some  shouted  againat 
the  veto — some  against  the  unconstitutional  pneets; 
some  more  modestly  called  out  for  lowering  the  price 
of  bread  and  butcher  meat  One  of  them  mmg  a^red 
cap  to  the  King,  who  quietly  drew  it  upon  his  head  t 
another  offered  him  a  botdcL  and  commanded  him  to 
drink  to  the  Nation.  No  glass  could  be  had,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  drink  out  of  the-  hott\^    These  inci» 

bsea  moved  to  do  lo,  had  any  man  of  ooutafe  made  them  dtieetly 
and  penonallr  reepomihie  far  the  coneeqacncei.  I8ee  Wtaxali. 
vol.  1.  p.  947,  mr  the  story  of  Loid  Goorse  Gordon  and  aeMgti 
Gordon;  1^  the  Editor  it  inAnned,  that  thenenoa  who  leallx 


threatened  Lord  Gomm  in  the  manner  deerrihed,  was  CoioDU 
Rolxoyd,  now  Lord  Bheflield.] 
f  DtToen  haa  expanded  tbeae  mtgaUkjmA  Uaea,  wilfaoat 


pwleeiny  wtlreiy  either  tlieir  Btawl  meaniBr  or  their  wdrii.  9atka 
haa.addsd.  oe  nnaJ,  ixMuiUful  ideaa  of  hie  own,  eqii«Il;y  aiyfteaWs 
t»  the  aoene  described  in  tho  teotti 

"AnariilrhrMckiamadei  the 

Aopear.  and  all  thepakee  ia  revMl'd ; 
The  hallfl  of  audience,  and  of  Dublie  Btat»- 
And  where  the  lovehr  Qiimo  m  aeeeet  sate, 
Ann'd  aoldien  now  by  tranbUnc  maida  are  aeen 
Vithootadoo^aadieaapea"''*^'  '       '" 


I  CPkudhonune,  t  iiL 
CaauMB,  ▼.  iL'p.  ais.) 


PbU7{  LaaRt0lIs.tli.jp.19S) 
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dents  wre  grolesiiue  tnd  degra^fi^g;  but  they  are  re- 
deemed by  one  of  much  dignity.  ^  Pear  nothing, 
Sihw"  said  one  of  the  faitfaiid  grenadiers  of  tbe 
nawiud  guard  who  defended  him.  The  IQlig  took 
Ins  Tiand,  and,  pressLogit  to  his  heart,  replied,  Jndge 
yourself^ I  fear.''* 

Vanona  leaders  of  the  RepubScans  were  present  at 
tins  eztraonfinary  scene,  in  the  apartments,  or  in  the 
garden,t  and  expressed  themselves  according  to  their 
raiibus  sentiments.  "  What  a  figure  they  have  made 
of  him  with  the  red  nigfat-cap  and  the  bottle  1"  said 
Jfttrael,  the  Procurcur  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,— 
"What  a  magnificent  spectacle!"  said  the  artist 
David,  looking  out  upon  the  tumultuary  sea  of  pikes, 
ag^ated  bv  mty  thousand  hands,  as  they  rose  and 
sank,  welRed  and  waved;—'* Tremble,  tremble,  ty- 
tajrts!"— "Hiey  are  in  a  ftir  train,*'  said  the  fierce 
G^rsas;  *'we  shall  soon  see  their  pikes  garnished 
with  several  heads."  The  crowds  who  thrust  for- 
if  ami  into  the  palace  and  the  piesenoe,  were  pressed 
together  iill  the  heat  increased  almost  to  sufrocation, 
aor  did  there  appear  any  end  to  the  confusion. 

Late  and  slow,  the  Legislative  Assembly  did  at 
kngl3i  sefid  a  deputation  of  twenty-five  members, 
headed  by  Vergmaud  and  Isnard,  to  the  oalace. 
Their  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  timiult:  !br  Petion, 
the  Mayor  orPatis,  and  the  other  authorities,  who 
bad  hitherto  been  well-nigh  passive,  now  exerted 
ll|emselves  to  clear  away  the  armed  populace  from 
the  palace  and  gardens,  and  were  so  readily  obeyed, 
that  it  was  evident  similar  efforts  would  have  entirely 
prevented  the  insurrection.  The  "poor  and  virtuous 
pdoi^le,"  as  Robespierre  used  to  cal!  them,  with  an 
•flboted  unction  of  pronunciation,  retired  for  once 
with  their  pikes  unblbodied,  not  a  little  marvelUng 
why  they  had  been  called  together  for  such  a  barm- 
l^is  purpose.! 

That  a  mine  sq  formidable  should  have  exploded 
WKhout  effect,  gave  some  momentary,  advantages  to 
the  party  at  whose  safety  it  was  aimed.  Hen  of 
worth  exclaimed  against  the  infiuuy'of  si^ch  a  gra- 
tt^ous  insult  to  the  crown,  while  it  was  still  called  a 
Oonstttutiona!  attthority .  Men  of  substance  dreaded 
the  recurrence  of  such  acts  of  revolutionary  violence, 
an^  the  commencement  of  riots,  which  were  likely 
to  end  in  pillage.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  covered  with  the  i^ames  of  thousands, 
Myhugfhatthe  leaders  of  the  insurgents  should  be 
RMmt  to  punishment ;  while  the  Smg  demanded, 
m  « lone  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  France  and  to 
Bvope,  some  satisfaction  for  nk  insulted  dignity,  the 
violation  of  his  palace,  and  the  danger  of  his  person.f 
Bat  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  an  armry  whose  aflfec- 
ttfos  he  was  eupposed  to  possess,  was  the  most  for- 
midaMe  intercessor.  He  bad  two  or  three  days  be- 
ftra  [Jun^  l€]  transmitted  to  the  Assembly  a  letter, 
or  rather  a  remonstranc&ll  in  which,  speakmg  in  the 

Sms  of  the  army^  as  well  as  his  own,  he  expressed 
I  higfaetft  dissatutaction  with  the  recent  events  at 
Parisb  complaiiiing  of  the  various  acts  of  violation  of 
the  constrtutbn,  and  the  personal  disrespect  offered 

•  (nudhonisei  t  IM.  i».  trr }  mpnei,  t  L  M7B;  Lsentietle, 
t  is.  B.  MS  (  Caniaii,  v.  y.  p.  Sis.} 


to  the  King.  This  letter  of  itself  had  been  accounted 
ail  enormous  ofience,  both  by  the  Jacobins  and  tha 
Girondists :  but  the  tumult  of  the  eoth  of  Jome  roused 
the  general  to  bolder  acts  of  intercession.  ^ 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  of  June,  allpartiea 
heard  with  as  much  mterest  as  anxiety,  that  Uenerat 
La  Fayette  was  in  Paris.  He  came,  indeed,  only, 
with  a  part  of  his  sta£  Had  he  brought  with  nim  a 
moderate  body  of  troops  upon  whom  ne  could  hava 
absolutely  depended,  his  presence  so  supported,  in 
addition  to  his  influence  in  Paris,  would  have  settlea 
the  point  at  issue.  But  the  general  might  hesitate  U» 
dimmish  the  French  army  then  in  front  of  the  enemy; 
and  by  doing  so  to  take  on  himself  ihe  responsibility 
of  what  might  happen  in  his  absence;  or,  as  it  ap- 
peared from  subsequent  events,  he  may  not  hav» 
dared  to  repose  the  necessary  confidence  in  any  corps 
of  his  army,  so  completely  had  they  been  imbued 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Still  his  arrival,  thus 
slightly  attended,  indicated  a  confideuce  in  his  own 
resources,  which  was  calculated  to  strike  the  oppo- 
site party  with  anxious  apprehension. 

He  am)eared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  ad« 
dressed  the  members  in  a  strain  of  deci^n  which 
had  not  been  lately  heard  on  the  part  of  those  who 
pleaded  the  royal  cause  in  that  place.  He  denounced 
the  authors  or  the  violence  committed  on  the  20th  of 
June,  declared  that  several  corps  of  his  army  had 
addressed  him,  and  that  he  came  to  express  their 
horror,  as  well  as  his  own,  at  the  rapid  progress  of 
faction ;  and  to  demand  that  such  measures  should 
be  taken  as  to  insure  the  defendera  of  France,  that 
while  they  were  shedding  their  blood  on  the  frontiers^ 
the  Constimtion  for  which  they  combated  s{iould  not 
be  destroyed  by  traitors  in  the  in  t^rior.  This  speech, 
delivered  by  a  man  of  great  courage  andh  redoubted 
influence,  had  considerable  effect.  The  Girondist^ 
indeed,  proposed  to  inquire  whether  La  Fayette  had 
permission  from  the  minister  of  war  to  leave  tha 
command  of  his  array  $  and  sneeringly  affirmed,  that 
the  Austrjans  must  needs  have  retreated  from  tha' 
frontier,  since  the  general  of  the  French  army  had 
returned  to  Paria  .*  out  a  considerable  majority  pre* 
ferred  the  motion  of  the  Constitutionalist  Ramond. 
who,  eulogizing  La  Fayette  as  the  eldest  son  of 


si«mai,inacaAeHBM«D,RM8t  HoDord.  OnmincoutweMw 
lopnMchiiv  a  mob,  which  Bonapane  computed  at  five  or  liz 
ttrannd  mm,  aU  in  ia«i,  and  aiaatd  wiCfa  s^TMT  i^ 


pirtitoQaL  WefotbdImtfaeai.aiiicwentfowalklntlMcvdMi. 

log  to  depict  the  wppriw  and  indignation  arowaed  within  h^^  Re 
gwil aat ooauwhand mgk waalniafi and foriwaianoa.  Butwheo 
ttaMjng  ibowad  hhnaalf  at  ana  qf  the  windowi  ftonttaff  the  gai*' 
{S^^?  »^ '*(1  ««>  ^<^^  <»•  ff <hannb  had  jnat  pluKd  ira 

H^dgA  hi  thavwMte  (faay^had  aU  iafMrM,  and 


Jl««^^  4«  Gmhis  ds  k  BAvvMoB,  t  fl.  p. »}  Do^ 
nhi  STbttar  llBdf  M  Anani 


libtftVy  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  ob- 
ject 01  those  factious  proceedings  of  whic^  he  had 
complained.ir 

Thus  happily  oommenced  La  Fayette^s  daring  en- 
terprise:  but  those  by  whom  he  expected  to  be  sim-' 
ported  did  not  rally  around  him.    To  dispone  tEa 
Jacobin  club  was  probably  his  object,  but  no  sulll'«' 
cient  force  gathered  about  him  to  encourage  iba^ 
attempt.    He  ordered  for  the  next  daf  a  general  *ta* 
view  of  the  national  guards,  in  hopb^  dbtap^ess,  that* 
they  would  havb  recognised  the  talkie  which  thieV' 
had  obeyed  widi  such  unanimity  of  submission  {  bml' 
this  ctvi&foroe  was  by  no  means  in  the  state  in  whit^ 
he  had  left  them  at  ms  departure.    The  several  com 
of  grenadiera,  Which  w^re  chiefly  drawn  fh>m  tha 
more  opulent  classes,  had  been,  under  pretence  of  tho 
general  principle  of  eqiuality,  melted  down  and  unitad 
with  those  compoaed  of  men  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tbn,  and  who  had  a  more  decided  revolutionary  ten-, 
deaey.    Many  officers  devoted  to  La  Fayette  and 
the  Constitntion,  had  been  superseded :  and  the  aer* 
vice  was,  by  studied  contumely  and  ill  usage,  ren- 
dered disgusting:  to  those  who  avowed  the  same  sen- 
timents, or  displayed  any  ranainin^  attachment  to 
the  soTereign.    By  such  means  Pfetion,  tha  mayor  of 
Paris,  had  now  authority  enough  with  the  dvia 
army  to  prevent  the  review  fh>m  takiii|$  plaoe.    A 
few  grenadiara  of  diflbrent  sactiona  did  mdeed  mo^ 
ter.  but  their  number  waa  ao  amail  that  they  dispersed 
in  haste  and  alarm.  ,,  . 

The  Girondista  and  Jaeobfaia,  closely  nmted  at  ^ 
crisis,  began  to  take  heart,  yat  dared  not  on  tflor 
part  venture  to  arraat  the  general.  Meanwtte  La* 
Payatta  saw  no  other  maani  of  aaving  tba  Mf 
than  to  propose  his  anew  attempting  an  aseapa  som 
Paria,  wKiAha  oilarad  to  farther  by  ayeryiaeaAk 
hia  power.    Tha  plan  waa  diacuased*  but  o^aipiaaaa 


f  rnkB,ta.i».mi 


t.h.ti^ilM 
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m  coDwqueoce  ol  ib«  Qusen's  Drejudtoes  agaiMt  Li 
?aye(Ia  whr "^-  '■>——••  —  ■■--  -- 


It  nnnstundly,  (though _. 

I  renaialy  unjustlyj  she  looked 
t  me  one<nn'  luthor  of  the  King's  mUror- 

lUlpr   iwo  dnys   Ungering   in   Paiis,  L» 

fajelte  found  it  ncci-^BBiy  lo  return  to  the  ■rniy 


which  be  comninnded,  and  toare  the  King  i 


a  Fayelle't  cunduct  on  ibis  occusion  may  al- 
vaya  be  oiipoatd  to  any  aspersiona  thrown  on  his 
«]iBTac[er  at  the  coiutamccnicnt  of  the  Revolution  i 
for,  uuqueationably^in  Judo  1*9!;  he  exposed  his  own 
lile  10  the  moBl  imminenl  danger,  in  order  to  proiecl 
fiat  of  the  Eius,  and  the  exietence  of  royalty.  Yet 
h«  myat  IdmseVr  have  tclt  a  Ue^ioii,  whirh  his  Tate 
may  (uacli  lo  oiliere ;  how  petibua,  uamely,  il  is,  to 
set  ihf  Bianiple  of  violeiil  and  revolulionori- courses, 
and  what  dangerous  preledeuta  such  rnshn ess  may 
aflbrd  to  those  who  use  eimilar  means  for  earrinng 
events  to  suU  farlliet  e^ilrenntiea.  The  march  lo 
Versailles,  6th  October,  iJSti,  in  which  La  Fayette  lo 
B  certain  deftrf^  co-opera  led,  and  of  which  he  reaiicd 
.   aU  ihe  imniedisle  advantage,  had  been  <he  mean^  of 

SacinK  Louis  in  [hat  preQiirtous  situation  Cttjm  which 
)  was  DOW  so  generously  aniioua  to  free  him.  Il 
»aa  no  loas  La  Fayette's  own  act,  bv  roeana  of  his 

Eaonal  aide-de-eaiiip,  le  bring  back  the  per«on  of  the 
ig  lu  Paris  from  Varenoeai  whereas  he  was  now 
recommending  and  offering  lo  further  his  escape  by 
precisely  auch  niensurea  ss  his  intcrlerence  had  then 
thwarted. 

No twiths landing  the  low  atalc  of  the  royal  parly, 
one  coiistiiuled  suihoiity,  (unongsl  so  many,  had  the 
cuursae  to  ict  oSiui^vely  on  the  weaker  .and  the 
iHJuied  side.  The  Directory  of  Ihe  Department  (or 
province)  of  Paris  declared  againut  the  mayor,  im- 
puted to  him  the  blame  of  the  ecandalous  eice»««« 
of  the  SOth  June,  and  suspended  him  and  Hanuol, 
the  Procurcur  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  from  their 
offiresIJulyS].  This  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the 
King.  Eulj  under  the  protection  of  the  Girondials 
and  Jacobins,  Pction  appealed  to  the  Assembly, 
where  the  demon  of  discolii  seemi-d  now  let  loose, 
as  the  advantage  was  contended  for  bjr  at  least  three 
-parlies,  nvoweoly  distinct  from  each  other,  together 
with  innumerable  aubdivisioiLS  of  opinion.  And 
7«l,  in  llis  midst  of  such  complicated  and  divided 
mieresla,  such  various  and  furious  passions,  '"i  in- 
dividual*, ■  lady  and  a  bigbop,  undertook  '" 
Bsneral  concord,  — '   -■ — '- "   ■'■ 


bishop,  un 


leii,  ihey  had  i 


TDOmenlari'  auceess,  Olymwa  da  Oougea  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  hberty,  but  uie  united  with  this  pa»- 
■on  an  inisnae  beUng  of  devotion,  and  a  turn  like 
Out  aDteitaiiiad  by  our  friendi  lbs  Quakers,  and 


pcSar  aeds  nho  dfect  a  tranacendenlal  love  of  the 
nnman  kind,  anid  iuterpmt  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
uonhtT  in  the  moat  atrici  and  literal  sense.  This 
p«r«on  Dad  sent  abroad  several  publications,  recom- 
mendins  to  all  ciliTens  of  France,  and  the  deputies 
eqieciallr  of  iba  AsMmbly,  lo  throw  aside  peraonal 
'vieva,  and  form  a  brotherly  and  Keneral  union  with 
heart  and  hand,  in  the  aemcB  of  the  jniblic. 

'Tho  same   healing  overture,  as  i(  would   have 

been  called  in  the  dvd  dissenaiona  of  Englaitd,  was 

btought  before  the  Assembly,  [July  9,1  and  recam- 

mended  by  the  consiitutioaai  Bbhop  of  Lyons,  the 

iKKi  TMwnr-vr^nn     TKio  -"^d-nalured  orator  af- 

hich  rent  the  Assem- 

■n  unJbrlunate  error 

if  each  other's  mean- 

tepublican  members, 

imeni  to.  arialocracy  i 


*  pHaJaiBeCaiBpan.t  Ep-tti.T 

1 1' Ht  wu  WaTtai  (At  b  fta  JauUoi  to  On  tantM  of  Iks 


-  the  Ci _ 

by  the  Conatiti 

This  ^eech, 

effect  of '" 


it  lias  been  btqua 
iiasaemblyr: 


effect  of  magic.    "The  depuliii  of  every  bclion,Jtfly- 
alial,  Consuiutioualisi,  Girondist,  Jacobin,  and  Cr- 


ushed 


?ach  other's  arms,  ■ 

J  oaths  by  which  they 

:S  BuppoK'd  to  be  uuputed 


..jth  the  aolcn 

ed  the  innovations  s.,, ^ 

The  King  was  sent  for  lo  enjoy  this  m>eciaclo  ot 
lorij,  fo  strancely  and  w>  uneipeclediy  lEoewetl. 
Ihe  fecLn^  mouith  strong,— and  it  might  b« 


nlh  many  ovtipowcr 
like  oil  spUt  on  Ibe  ra| 
fired  across  tlie  waves,  i 


y  mi  pulse,  can- 


Uke  Le  Saee's  demons,  detest od  each  other  the  tooce 
for  having  been  conipellcd  to  emhtace,  and  from  tba 
__i   ^i  ,)jj,  benevolent  b.-~^~-    -"— 


"long   called,   i 


iicide,   -Lti 


d^  A-maUTtUi,"  and  "  JjaTf£oncUiaiion  NoT-tnaridiJ'i 
'The  neil  public  ceismony  showed  how  liitls 
parly  tpiril  hod  been  abated  by  this  singular  sccar- 
The  King's  acc^tance  of  the  Canstilution  was  i«- 
peated  in  the  Champ  de  Hars  before  the  Fede- 
rates, or  deputies  sent  up  to  represent  the  various 
df^artnientB  of  France;  and  the  figure  made  bj 
the  King  during  that  pa^anl,  formed  a  atnkinff 
and  melancholy  parallel  with  hui  actual  condition  m 
the  atete.  With  hair  powdered  and  dresssd,  with 
clothea  embroidered  m  the  ancient  courl-iaahkiD, 
aorronnded  and  crowded  unceremoniously  by  men 
of  the  lowest  rank,  and  in  the  most  wrelrhed  garb^ 
he  seemed  samethiiig  belonging  to  a  former  ag^ 
but  which  in  the  present  baa  lost  its  faahion  and 
value.  He  was  conducted  to  ihu  Chnmii  de  Han 
under  a  strong  guard,  and  by  a  circuitoua  roius,  lo 
avoid  the  insults  of  the  mulutude,  who  dtdicatfd 
their  applauses  to   tha  Girondist  Mayor  of  Pair- 


of  the  mulutude,  who 

,,, .J  tha  Girondist  Mayor  of  Paiia, 

exclaiimng  "Pttion  ordeathl"    When  b^asceudea 


Ihe  aliai 


-  go  throu^  the  ceiemonial  of  tbe.daj, 
Hii  were  struck  with  the  resemblance  lo  a  vicllm 
led  to  sacriScS)  apd  the  Queen  so  much  so,  that  atie 
exclaimed,  and  nesily  fainted.  A  few  childrco 
alone  caOed,  "Vive  le  Roil"  This  was  the  laat 
time  Louia  was  aeen  in  ptibhc,  until  he  mounted  tha 
scsifold.l 

The  deparlure  of  La  Payette  renewed  the  eon- 
rage  of  the  Girondists,  and  they  anipciMd  a  decree 
ofimpeachmeni  against  him  in  the  Aasembiy  (Auk- 
8]  i  but  the  spirit  which  UM  general'a  preaence  bad. 
awakened  vraa  not  yet  eiDDgiiiBhed,  ani^  his  bienda 
in  the  Assembly  uDdenook  bia  defence  with  a  desiM 
of  Dueipacied  coiuiie^  which  alanned  iheii  aoiiiiD- 
niils.!  Nor  ciiald  thev  bare  ^  termed  Drnmdleas. 
The  coDstilulMnal  smsrel  nngbt  march  his  armr 


have  ascribed  tha 

L  ibseothof  June.  TImt 
eflbrt,  toemph^ 


„  theGlre— 

determined  n— „ 

want  of  resolution  they  sei 
failure  of  the  insitrrection  oi 

resolvtd  upon  occasion  of  t. ,   , 

Bome  part  of  that  departmental  force,  which  n 

now  approaching  Pans  in  straggling  bodiaa,  undel 
the  name  of  Federates.  The  affihated  cluba  W 
:  [Lacmelte,  I.  ii.  p.  IIL  AAat  Iht  diwiultno  gf  flia  L» 
nlatm  Asseaiiilrt  L^An»ai«tte  rMmM  lo  LrDda.  and  aiB> 
tBHied  th«a  dniw  iIb  liafi.  Sr'Jn  ttltmMA  aiiuaui  to 
Pani,  tatiatard  to  dcaUL  aad  OBcapltaltd  M  Januafr,  int. 
ne  aUiiwaillis  onbvi'Hnal  works,  anooic  olliin,  "Ln 


•wgllaa  wlf  isuii  Uis  •pbnAu' if  hK  i£i.  (ke  £cnitr  of 
bo  dnoRHMit.  Knml  a  coNnsI  Klih  tkjlialn  Uiat  «unnni4t* 
hs.  It  >r«vvd  Da  ckanelfr  oTLoibs  XVL.  ilial  ditiai:^  tf 
mutn  wmha  «■  diU,  to  iiiptnL  u  k*  did,  lai*  a 
•Itiiailoq.    Wlwa  hi  iwiiiilsil  ihi  nsfifllB  allai  liiiiiiMn< 

La  rardw  was  wravn  ogl  ^a  m 


iwfe.] 

faiChfiiRf  obeyed  the  mrindatcs  of  the  parent  society 
of  the  Jacobms,  bv  procuring  that  the  most  stanch 
and  exalted  Revolutionists  should  be  sent  on  tliis 
service.  Thcjie  men,  or  the  greater  part  of  them; 
chose  to  visit  P^ris,  rather  than  lo  pass  straight  to 
their  rendezvous  at  Soissons.  As  they  believed 
themselves  the  armed  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try, they  behaved  with  all  the  insolence  which  the 
consciousness  of  bearing  arms  gives  to  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  discipliiu?.  They  walked  in 
large  bodies  in  the  ^rden  of  the  Tuilcries,  and 
when  anv  persons  ot  the  roval  family  appeared. 
they  ineuitea  the  fadies  with  obscene  language  mid 
'  indecent  songa  the  men  with  the  moj^t  hideous 
threats.  The  Girondists  resolved  to  frame  a  force 
which  might  be  called  their  own,  out  of  such  for- 
midable material?. 

Barbaroux,  one  of  the  moat  enthusiastic  ndnurcrs 
of  the  Revolution,  a  youth,  like  the  Slide  of  Vol- 
taire|8  tragedy,*  filled  with  the  most  devoted  en- 
thusiasm for  a  cause  of  which  he  never  suspected 
the  tmth,  offered  to  bring  up  a  battalion  of  Fede- 
rates from  his  native  city  of  Marseilles,  men,  as  lie 
describes  them,  who  knew  how  to  die,  and  who,  as 
it  proved,  imdurstoqd  at  least 'as  well  how  to  till 
In  raking  up  the  disgustfaig  history  of  mean  and 
Woody-mmded  demagoeues,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
dwell  on  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  generous  and 
Beif-devoted  character  of  Barbaroux,  who,  >ouug, 
iuuidsome^t  generous,  noble-minded,  and  disinter- 
ested, sacrificed  his  family  happiness,  his  fortune, 
and  finally  his  life,  to  an  enthasiastic  though  mis- 
taken zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  had 
become  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
one  of  its  greatest  champions  at  Marseilles,  where 
it  had  been  forwarded  and  opposed  by  all  the  fer- 
vour of  fhction,  influenced  by  the  southern  sun. 
Heliad  admired  the  extravagant  writings  of  Marat 
and  Robespierre ;  but  when  he  came  to  know  them 
personally,  he  was  disgusted  with  their  low  senti- 
ments and  savage  dispositions^  and  went  to  worship 
Freedom  amongst  the  Girondists,  where  her  shrine 
was  served  by  tne  fair  and  accomplished  Citoyenne 
Roland. 

The  Marseillois,  besides  the  advantage  of  this 
enthusiastic  leader,  marched  to  the  air  of  the  finest 
hyson,  to  which  hoerty  or  the  Revolution  had  yet 

PI  birth.  They  appeared  in  Paris,  where  it  had 
agreed  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girond- 
ists, that  the  strangers  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
fraternity  of  the  suburbs,  and  whatever  other  force 
the  factions  could  command.  Thus  united,  they 
were  to  march  to  lecme  the  municipality,  occiroy 
the  bridges  and  principal  posts  of  the  city  with  de- 
tached parties,  while  the  main  body  should  proceed 
to  Ibrm  an  encampment  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
lies,  where  the  conspirators  had  no  doubt  they 
should  find  themselves  sufficiently  pow^rfiil  to  exact 
the  King's  resignation,  or  declare  his  forfeiture. 

This  plan  faded  through  the  cowardice  of  San- 
terrSf  the  chief  leader  of  the  insurgents  of  the 
fubuirbs,  who  had  engaged  to  meet  the  Marseillois 
widi  forty  thousand  men.  Very  few  of  the  pro- 
mised auxiliaries  appeared;  but  the  undismayed 
Marseillois,  thoui^  only  about  five  hundred  in  num- 
ber, marched  through  the  city  to  the  terror  of  the 
izihabitanta,  their  keen  black  eyes  seeming  to  seek 
out  anstocratic  victims,  and  their  songs  partaking  of 
the  wild  Moorish  character  that  lingers  ui  the  south 
of  France,  denouncing  vengeance  on  kings,  priests, 
and  nobles.t 

In  the  Tuileries,  the  Federates  fixed  a  quarrel  on 
some  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Constitution^  and  ^ving  instant 
way  to  their  habitual  impetuosity,  attacked,  defeated, 
and  dispersed  them.  In  the  riot,  EspremeniL  who 
had  heaided  the  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Kang  in 
.  Parliament,  which  led  the  way  to  the  Convocation 

*  ELeFsnativme,! 

t[Bfiadaine  Rotand  describe*  hiin  «s  one  "  whow  featum  no 
Puntar  would  daidaio  to  copy  for  the  head  of  an  Aatiaoat."— 
mmotrt,  part  I.  p.  l«.J 

^["I  nevor,"  B&y«  Madooie  de  la  RocheuaqueWn,  "beaid  any 
«"n^  more  imprefliifa  and  ternUe  thaa  UMfar  •ooga*"] 
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of  Estates,  and  who  had  been  once  the  idol  of  the 
people,  but  now  had  become  the  oliject  of  thdr  haM, 
was  cut  down  and  about  to  be  massacred.  **  Asost 
me,"  he  called  out  to  Peiion,  who  had  eome  to  the 
scene  of  confusion^—"  I  am  Espremenilr^noe,  as 
you  are  now,  the  mmion  of  the  people's  love."  Pfe- 
tioti.  not  unmoved,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  at  the  terms 
of  toe  appeal,  hastened  to  rescue  him.  Not  Iqiw 
afterwards  both  suffered  by  the  guiilotine,^  wliicn 
was  the  bloody  couclusion  of  so  many  popular  fia- 
vquiitts.  The  riot  was  comulained  of  by  the  Con- 
stitutional party,  but  as  u^ual  it  was  explained  by  a 
declaratLori  on  tne  part  of  ready  witnesses,  that  the 
forty  eivic  soldiers  had  insulttKl  and  attack^HJ  the 
^ye  hundred  Mnrstillois,  and  therefore  brought  the 
disasters  upon  theniselvos. 

Meanwhile,  though  their  hands  were  strengthened 
by  tliis  band  of  unscrupulous  and  devoted  imple* 
ments  of  their  pun^ose,  the  Girondists  failed  totailj 
in  their  attempt  aguinsl  La  Fayette  in  the  Assepibly. 
the  decree  of  accusation  against  him  being  rejected 
by  a  victorious  majority.  They  were  therefore  in- 
duced to  resort  to  measures  of  direct  violence,  which 
unquestionably  they  would  willingly  have  abstained 
froni,  since  they  could  not  attempt  them  without 
^vin^  a  perilous  superiority  to  the  Jacobin  fkctioik: 
The  Manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  hn 
arrivid  on  the  French  frontier  at  the  head  of  a  pow« 
erful  Prussian  army,  acted  upon  the  other  motivaa 
for  insurrection,  as  a  high  pressure  upon  a  steam- 
engine,  producing  explosion. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Louis,  as  we  have  often 
noticed,  to  be  as  frequently  injured  by  the  erroneous 
measures  of  his  friends  as  by  the  machinationB  ef 
his  enemies  {  and  this  proclamation,  issued  (July 
261  by  a  monarch  who  had  taken  arn^s  in  the  Kin£['s 
cause,  was  couched  in  language  intolerable  to  the 
feeUngs  even  of  such  Frenchmen  as  might  still  re- 
tain towards  their  King  some  sentiments  of  loyalty. 
All  towns  or  villages  wnich  should  offer  the  shghtest 
resistance  to  the  allies,  were  in  tliis  ill-tinied  mani- 
festo menaced  with  fixe  and  sword.  Paris  was  de- 
clared responsible  for  the  safety  of  Louis,  and  the 
most  violent  threats  of  the  total  subversion  of  that 
great  metropohs  were  denounced  as  the  penalty.ll    .- 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  undoubtedly  induceot 
to  assume  this  tone,  by  the  ease  which  he  had  expo-« 
rienccd  in  putting  down  the  revolution  in  Holland: 
but  the  cases  were  bv  no  means  parallel.    Holland 
was  a  country  much  oivided  in  political  opinions,  and 
there  was  existing  among  the  constituted  authorities, 
a  strong  party  in  favour  of  the  S  tadtholder.  Francoi 
on  the  contrary,  excepting  only  the  emigrants  who 
were  in  the  Duke's  own  army,  was  united,  like  the, 
Jews  of  old,  against  foreign  invasion,  though  divided 
into  many  oitter  factions  within  itself.    Above  alL 
the  comparative  strength  of  France  and  Holland 
was  so  different,  that  aTorce  which  might  overthrow 
the  one  country  without  almost  a  struggle,  would 
scarce  prpve  sufficient  to  wrest  from  such  a  nation , 
as   France  even   the  most  petty  of  her  frontier' 
fortresses.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  haughty  * 
and  insolent  language  on  the  part  of  the  invaders 
irritated  the  personal  feelings  of  every  true  French- 
man, and  determined  them  to  the  n^st  obstinate 
resistance   against   invaders,  who  were  confident 
enough  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people,  even 
before  a  skirmish  had  been  fought.   The  imprudence 
of  the  allied  general  recoiled  on  tne  unfortunate  Louis, 
on  vyhose  account  he  used  this  menacing  langua^ 
Men  began  to  consider  his  cause  as  identifier  with 
that  of  the  invaders,  of  course  as  standing  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  that  of  the  country;  and  these 
opinions   spread  generally  among  the  citizens  of 
Paris.    To  animate  the  citizens  to  their  defence,  the 
Assembly  declared,  that  the  country  was  m  danger; 
and  in  order  that  the  annunciation  might  be  more 
impressive,  cannon  were  hourly  discharged  fiwm  the  » 

i  [Efpremenfl  ■uflJsred  bf  the  gu^tine  in  Jan*.  i]|"t«£? 
Potion,  becominr  at  Uiat  (one  an  ol«e«  of  mioictoo  to£w9^ 
pierre,  took  reftiie  in  the  deporttnent  of  tho CaIv«lo>^wn«reiia 
M  ■uppoaed  to  have  peruhed  with  hunger ;  hia  bodr  Beliif  RNSia 
BianeldhairdevYxirodbywolvei]        , 

I  ISee  Annual  Repalw.  tol  zzrir.  p.  S3f.J 
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llofpital  of  the  Invalids— bands  of  military  music 
limTetsed  the  streets—bodies  of  men  were  drawn 
.  together  hastily,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates— 
and  all  the  hurried  and  hasty  movements  of  the 
eoBStitnted  authorities  seemed  to  announce,  that  the 
invaders  were  within  a  day's  march  of  Pahs.* 

These  distracting  and  iilarming  movements,  with 
the  sentiments  of  lear  and  anxiety  which  they  were 
qualified  to  inspire,  aggravated  the  unpopularity  of 
Louis,  in  whose  cause  his  brothers  and  his  allies 
were  now  threatening  the  metropolis  of  France. 
fVom  these  concurring  circumstances  the  public 
Toice  was  indeed  so  stroujgly  against  the  cause  of 
monarchy,  that  the  Girondists  ventured  by  their  or- 
gan, Vei^nii&ud,  to  accuse  the  King  in  the  Assembly 
of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enem^,  or  at  least  of 
omitting  sufficient  defensive  preparations,  and  pro- 
posed in  express  terms  that  they  should  proceed  to 
declare  his  forfeiture.  The  orator,  however,  did  not 
press  this  motion,  willing^  doubtless,  that  the  power 
of  carrving  through  and  enforcing  such  a  decree 
should  i>e  completely  ascertained,  which  could  only 
be  after  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  last  defenders  of 
the  Crown  ;t  but  when  a  motion  like  this  could  be 
made  and  seconded,  it  showed  plainly  how  little 
tespect  was  preserved  for  the  King  in  ine  Assembly 
at  larae.  For  this  struggle  all  parties  were  arranging 
their  forces,  and  it  became  every  hour  more  evident, 
that  the  capital  was  speedily  to  be  the  scene  of  some 
draadAil  event. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

)ks  Day  of  tiie  TMth  of  Anfoat.— Toedn  anand^  eariy  in  the 
tteninff.— ewiu  Gutidf,  aad  relict  of  tbo  Rojral  Putr,  repair 
to  tn  Tuilfirifli.— Mandat  attmMinated.— Dejection  of  Loub, 
■gd  enerty  of  the  Queen.— Kinf'i  Miniitan  appear  at  the  Bar 
of  the  AasemtHy,  atatinr  the  perfl  of  the  Rorkl  Family,  and 
nqpeatiDf  a  Detnitation  mifhtbeaent  to  the  Palace.— Aaaembly 
paia  to  the  Order  of  the  Day.— Loida  and  hia  Family  repair  to 
tba  Aaaembly.— Conflict  at  the  Tuilohea.— Swica  ocdered  to 
repair  to  the  King's  Penon— and  are  many  of  them  ahot  and 
diaponied  on  their  way  to  the  Aancmbly.— At  the  cloae  of  the 
Day  afanoat  all  of  them  are  raaaaaerod.— Royal  Family  apeod  the 
If iffat  in  the  Conveni  of  the  FeuiUana. 

Thb  King  had.  since  the  insurrection  of  the  20th 
•f  June,  which  displayed  how  much  ho  was  at  the 
nercyof  his  enemies,  renounced  almost  all  thoughts 
af  safety  or  escape.  Henrv  IV.  would  have  called 
for  his  arms—Louis  XVI.  demanded  his  confessor. 
*I  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  earth,"  he 
said ;  "  I  must  turn  alj  my  thoughts  on  Heaven." 
8ome  vain  efforts  were  made  to  bribe  the  leaders  of 
the  Jacobins,  who  look  the  money,  and  pursued,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  their  own  course  with 
euual  rigour.  The  motion  for  the  declaration  of  the 
King's  forfeiture  t  still  lingered  in  the  Convention, 
ite  fete  depending  upon  the  coming  crisis.  At  length 
the  fatal  Tenth  of. August  approached,  being  the 
day  which,  after  rejpeated  adiournmcnts,  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Girondists  and  their  rivals  for  the  final 
xxsing. 

The  King  was  apprized  of  their  intention,  and  had 
hastily  recalled  from  their  barracks  at  Courbe-Voie 
about  n  thousand  Swiss  guards,  upon  whose  fidelity 
he  could  depend.  The  formidable  discipline  and 
•teady  demeaaour  of  these  gallant  mounmiucera, 
might  have  recalled  the  description  given  by  histo- 
rians, of  the  entrance  of  their  predecessors  into  Paris 
ander  similar  circumstances,  the  daybefore  the  afr«ir 
©f  the  Barricades,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.§  But 
the  present  moment  was  too  anxious  to  admit  of 
reflections  upon  past  history. 

•  rnriew.  t.  fi.  p.  145.1 
t  ILacrotolle,  t.  ix.  n.  17«.] 

t  I"  Theoaeation  oTabdieatkMi  waa  diacuawd  with  a  dome  of 
fttnay-  Such  of  the  deputies  as  opposed  flie  motion  wen>  aooaed, 
IHreated,  and  lurruunded  by  oatiajiaina.  They  had  a  baUle  to 
wgm  at  evm  at^  they  took  ;  and  ot  length  tiny  did  not  dure  to 
ilMP  in  tbor  houaoa. "— Mowtioib.  ] 

I  Thua  imitated  by.  the  dramatiat  Lee,  fhmt  the  hiatorian 
BsTila:— 

"  Have  you  not  heard— the  King,  preventing  day, 
ReceiT»d  the  guordii  within  tbo  fit/  {rates  ; 
The  jolly  SwiMcs  marching  Ui  their  pipea. 
Tlie  crowd  atood  gaping  hccfllcM  arid  amaxcd, 
nhnmk  to  their  ahopa.  aJMl  leA  the  paaaate  fieo." 


Early  on  the  monuog  of  the  tOtb  of  AifUft,  th« 

tocsin  rang  out  its  alarm-peal  over  the  temfiod  city 
of  Paris,  and  announced  that  the  long-menacod  in 
snrrecdon  was  at  length  on  foot.  In  many  parishes 
the  Constitutional  party  resisted  those  who  camo 
to  sound  this  awfid  signal;  but  the  well-prf3>arFd 
Jacobins  were  found  every  where  victorious,  and  th« 
prolonged  mournful  sound  was  soon  lolled  out  irotn 
^  every  steeple  in  the  metropolis. (I 

To  this  melancholy  music  the  contending  parties 
arraneed  their  forces  for  attack  and  defence^  vpon  a 
day  which  was  doomed  to  he  decisive. 

The  Swiss  guards  got  imder  anns,  and  repaired  to 
their  posts  in  and  around  the  palace^  About  four 
hundred  grenadiers  of  the  loyal  section  d  Filies 
Saint  Thonuis,  joined  bv  several  from  that  of  Lea 
Petits  Peres,  in  whom  all  confidence  could  histly  ba 
reposed,  were  posted  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and 
associated  with  the  Swiss  for  its  deience.  The  relioa 
of  the  Roynligit  party,  undismayed  at  the  events  of 
the  2Sth  of  February  in  the  year  preceding,?  had 
repaired  to  the  palace  on  the  first  signal  given  by  the 
tocsin.  Joined  to  the  domestic  attendants  of  tlia 
royal  family  thc^'  might  amount  to  about  four  hun- 
dred persons.  ISothing  can  mpre  strongly  mark  tke 
unprepared  state  of  the  court,  than  that  there 
neither  muskets  nor  bayonets  for  suitably  an 
these  volunteers,  nor  any  supply  of  aroraonition, 
what  the  Swiss  and  national  grenadiers  had  in  their 
pouches.  The  appearance  also  of  this  Uttle  tjoap 
tended  to  inspire  dismay  rather  than  eonfideoosL. 
The  chivalrous  cr^-  of  "  Entrance  lor  the  NoblsMe  af 
France,"  was  the  signal  for  their  fihng  into  the 
presence  of  the  roval  family.  Alas  I  instead  of  tlie 
thousand  nobles  whose  swords  used  to  f^eam  aronnd 
their  monarch  at  such  a  crisis,  there  entered  hot 
veteran  officers  of  rank,  whose  strength,  thqiwh  not 
their  spirit,  was  consumed  by  years,  mixed  with  boys 
scarce  beyond  the  age  of  children,  and  wkh  men 
of  civil  professions,  several  of  whom,  Lamoignon 
Malesherbes  for  example,  had  now  for  the  first  tima 
worn  a  sword.  Their  arms  were  as  nuscellaneona 
as  their  appearance.  Rapiers,  hangers,  and  pistols, 
were  the  weapons  with  which  they  were  to  encounter 
bands  well  provided  with  musketry  and  artillery.** 
Their  courage,  however  was  unabated.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Queen  conjured,  almost  with  tein^ 
men  aged  fourscore  and  upwardic  to  retire  from  a 
contest  where  their  strength  could  avail  so  Uttle. 
The  veterans  felt  that  the  fatal  hour  was  come,  and^ 
unable  to  fight,  claimed  the  privilege  of  dying  m  th4 
discharge  of  their  dutv.tt 

The  behaviour  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  magnani* 
mous  in  the  highest  decree.  "  He  r  majjestio-  air," 
says  Peltier,  *'her  Austrian  lip,  and  aquiline  noMy 
gave  her  an  air  of  dignity  which  can  only  be  oon* 
ctived  by  those  who  beheld  her  in  that  trying  hour.**t> 
Could  she  have  inspired  the  King  with  romeportioo 
of  her  active  spirit,  he  might  even  at  that  extrema 
hour  have  wrested  the  victory  from  the  ReTolu- 
ijonipts ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  he  could  endUrs 
like  a  saint  he  could  not  face  and  combat  l9te  a 
hero ;  and  his  scruples  about  shedding  human  blood 
well-nigh  unmanned  him.M 

The  distant  shouts  of  the  enemy  were  already 

n  (Mad.  do  Btaf^I,  t.  ii.  p.  M] 

IT  Whm  they  were,  in  aimilar  droumataftcea,  maltreated  hy  tha 
mitiouai  ruaru— 8oe  afUf,  p.  S6. 

*^  f '•  M.  de  9t.  Souiilfft.  one  of  the  king'a  ooueniea,  and  a  i 
inatenn  of  nmriiftS;  cnrrifd  ujwn  their  sliouldera  the  tonga  F 
ing  to  the  king'a  antechamber,  w^h  they  hsd  broken  and  i 
betwpijn  thf-m."— Mad.  Campan,  v-ii.  p.  845.] 

♦t  (lAcrtlelJp,  t.  ix.  p.  '201.1 

U  I Dcmirr  Tableau  do  Pnns,  1. 1.  p.  ITB.J 

§^  (-'  The  King  mirht  then  to  have  pat  himaolf  at  the  head  of 
hia  tmopR.  and  oppoiiui  fato  ennmifla.  The  Qutf<?n  yn§  of  thia  t^- 
nion,  and  the  eouraccoia  oounael  nho  gave  on  thia  oecaaioD  doat 
hononr  to  her  memory. "—Mad.  pk  8takl,  L  Ii.  p.  M. 

"This  ii)T8«ion  of  the  10th  of  Augtuit  wa*  anotlicr  of  thbee 
itriiinf  oci^a«ioi)«  on  v.'hich  iho  Kine.  hf  suddenly  chanrfpr  Mr, 
character  and  aasununc  finnrnM,  miirht  havorHeovcred  hia  thrmw.    i 
The  maia  of  the  French  p«!ople  were  vi-enry  of  the  exceaaea  of  the 
JacoljinF.  and  the  outmio  of  th<!  70\h  of  June  roua«i  the  goMni 
indication.    Had  ha  ordered  tha chiba  of  tlie  Jacwina  anuGoi^ 
dolieia  to  be  shut  np,  ilisaolved  the  AsRcmbty,  and  acized  upon  Um 
iactiona.  that  day  had  neetored  hia  authority ;  but  thia  w^  pnoail/ 
onmindnil  that  the  safety  of  lua  kinpiom  depended  upon  the  latt- ' 
aermtion  of  hii*  own  aafliorfty.  choae  rather  tq  cxpoao  himaelf  lai* 
certain  death, thaia  fiv»orden  Ibr  Ma  defence."— DniokT,  p  Mil 


til. 
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h«iml,  while  the  gvdens  of  the  Tuileries  were  fil|ed 
hy  the  successiveTeieione  of  the  national  guard,  with 
tneir  cannon.  Of  this  ciTic  force  some,  and  espe- 
cially the  artiilerymen,  were  as  ill-disposed  towards 
the  j&ng  as  was  posaihle ;  others  were  well  inclined 
to  him;  and  the  greater  part  remained  doubtful. 
Mandat,  their  commander,  was  entirely  in  the  roval 
interests.  He  had  disposal  the  force  he  commanded 
to  the  best  advantage  for  discouragnng  the  mutinous, 
tmdjgiving  confidence  to  the  well-disposed,  when  he 
received  an  order  to  repair  to  the  municipality  for 
orders.  He  went  thither  accordingly,  exptjcling  the 
support  of  such  Constitutionalists  as  remained  in 
that  magistracy ;  but  he  found  it  entirely  in  po.<)ses- 
aon  of  the  Jacobin  party.  Mandat  was  arrested, 
and  ordered  a  prisoner  to  tne  Abbaye^  which  he  never 
reached,  being  pistoled  bv  an  assassin  at  the  gate  of 
ti»e  Hotel  de  Viile.  His  aeath  was  an  infinite  Toss  to 
the  Sling's  party.* 

A  signal  advantage  had,  at  the  same  time,  been 
suffer^  19  escape.  Pl*tion,  the  Bnssotin  Mayor  of 
Paris,  was  now  observed  among  the  national  guards. 
The  Royalists  possessed  themselves  of  his  person, 
and  brought  him  to  the  palace,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  oetain  this  popular  magistrate  as  a  hostage. 
Upon  this  his  friends  in  the  Assembly  moved  that  ne 
should  bo  brought  to  the  bar  to  render  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  capital.,  A  message  was  despatched 
^cordingly  requinng  his  attendance,  and  Louis  had 
the  weakness  to  permit  him  to  depart. 

The  modons  of  the  assailants  were  far  from  being 
so  prompt  and  lively  as  upon  former  occasions,  when 
no, great  resistance  was  anticipated.    Santerre.  an 
eminent  brewer,  who,  from  his  great  capital,  ana  hjs 
affectation  of  popular  zeal  had  raised  hunself  to  the 
command  of  the  suburb  forces,  was  equally  inactive 
in  mind  and  body,  and  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  de- 
eperate  part  which  he  was  called  on  to  play.t    WeSt- 
erman,  a  zealous  Repubhcan,  and  a  soldier  of  skill 
and  coura^  came  to  press  Santerre's  march,  in- 
forming him  that  the  Marseillois  and  Breton  Fede- 
rates were  in  arms  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and 
expected  the  advance  of  the  pikemen  from  the  sub- 
urbs of  Saint  Antoine  and  St  Mar9eau.    On  San- 
terre's hesitating,  Westermau  placed  his  sword-Doint 
at  his  throat,  and  the  citizen  commandant,  yielding 
to  the  nearer  terror,  put  his  bands  at  length  in  mo- 
tion.   Their  numbers  were  immense.    But  the  real 
«trength  of  the  assault  was  to  lie  on  the  Federates 
-of  Marseilles  and  Bretagne,  and  other  provinces, 
who  had  been  carefiilly  provided  with  arms  and  am- 
jxninition.    They  were  also  secure  of  the  gens-d'- 
armes,  or  soldiers  of  police,  although  these  were 
called  out  and  arranged  on  the  icing's  side.    The 
Marseillois  and  Bretons  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Long  columns  of  the  suburb  pikemen,  as  the  edge 
of  an  axe  is  armed  with  steel,  while  the  back  is  of 
coarser  metal  to  give  weight  to  the  blow.     The 
charge  of  the  attack  was  committed  to  Westerman. 
In  the  meantime  the  defenders  of  the  palace  ad- 
vised Louis  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  troops  as- 
eembled  for  his  defence.    His  appearance  and  mien 
were  deeply  dejected,  and  he  wore,  instead  of  a  uni- 
form, a  suit  of  violet,  which  is  the  mournins  colour, 
of  sovereigns.    His  words  were  broken  and  inter- 
rupted, like  the  accents  of  a  man  in  despair,  and  void 
of  the  energy  suitable  to  the  occasion.    **I  know 
not,    he  said,  "what  ihey  would  have  from  me— I 
am  willing  to  die  with  my  faithful  servants.— Yes, 
ffentlemen,  we  will  at  length  do  our  best  to  resisL"* 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Queen  laboured  to  inspire  her 
husband  with  a  tone  more  resolved— in  vain  that  she 

*  IMS|p«t.  t.  i.  D.  190;  La«reteUe.  t.  ix.  p.  906.] 
t  r'Tne  muiouiar  expansion  of  tiii  tall  person,  tfie  sonorous 
l)9«neneM  of  his  vnico„  his  rou^h  manneni,  and  hU  easy  and  wl- 
(tkt  doqut^co,  made  him,  of  course,  a  hero  amonfr  th«  rabble.  In 
nitb  h»  kad  gained  a  desootio  umpire  over  the  dre^  of  the  Faux- 
Mnroi.  He  eoukl  excite  tbpin  at  %v11) ;  but  that  was  llie  extent  of 
his  snll  and  capacity."— Montjoib,  Hist,  de  SlarU  Antoineiu, 

'  p.  »s.t 

I  ["  I  was  at  a  window  looking  on  the  garden.  I  saw  some  of 
tile  jg^BOdrt  quit  their  postSf  go  ap  to  tlw  King,  and  thrust  tbcir 
nsts  In  his  face,  insulting  him  by  tlie  most  brutal  language.  Ho 
teaa  a*  pal*  m  a  corpse.  When  the  royal  fiuniJy  came  in  affkiii, 
Ihe  Qmom  told  sae  tkat  all  was  lost ;  thnt  thn  king  had  showa  no 
«D(fac»  ud  that  this  sort  of  retiew  Jicui  dooe  moio  baim  t&aa 
«<>o<L^-~€UMPA^-»v.ii.pbMf^l    ...        , 


oven  Boa^c&ed  a  pistol  (nun  the  Coiaie  d'Affiraf,  and 
thrust  it  mto  the  King's  hand,  saying,  "Nowis  ut 
moment  to  show  yourself  as  you  are."§  Indeed, 
Barbaroux,  whoso  tesdmonv  can  scarce  be  doabted, 
declares  his  firm  opinion,  that  had  the  King  at  uis 
time  mounted  his  horse,  and  placed  himself  at  ine 
head  of  the  national  guards,  they  would  have  fol- 
lowed him,  and  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  ReTO* 
luiion.lt  History'  has  its  strong  parallels,  and  one 
would  think  we  are  writing  of  Margaret  of  AnjoUp 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  inspire  determination  mto 
her  virtuous  but  feeble-minded  husband. 

Within  the  palace  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
seemed  excellent,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  the  courts 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  King's  address  was  answered 
Willi  shouts  of  Vive  le  lioi  I"  But  when  he  salli^ 
out  into  the  garden,  his  reception  from  the  legions  of 
the  national  guard  was  at  least  equivocal,  and  that 
of  the  ariillerynicn.  and  of  a  battalion  from  Saint 
Mnr9eau,  was  deiiuodiy  unfavourable.  Some  cned. 
"  Vive  la  nation  '."IF  some,  "  Down  with  the  tyrantf* 
The  lung  did  nothing  to  encourage  his  own  adha>» 
ents,  or  to  crush  his  enemie.'*,  but  retired  to  hold 
counsel  in  the  palace,  around  which  tlie  storm  was 
fast  gathering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Assembly,  in 
which  the  ConstitutionaUsts  postk^ssed  so  strong  a 
majority  as  to  throw  out  the  accusation  against^*a 
Fayette  by  a  triumphant  vote,  might  now,  in  the 
hour  of  dread  necessity,  have  made  some  eSSort  Xo 
save  the  crown  which  (hat  constitution  reco£[nisedt 
and  the  imiocent  life  of  the  prince  by  whom  it  was 
occupied.  13ut  feaf  had  laid  strong  possession  npoa 
these  unworthy  and  ungenerous  representativsiL 
The  ministers  oif  the  King  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
represented  the  state  of  the  city  and  of  the  palaof^ 
conjuring  the  Assembly  to  send  a  deputation  to  pr^ 
vent  bloodshed.  This  was  courageous  on  the  part 
of  those  faithful  servants;  for  to  mtimate  the  least 
interest  in  the  King's  fate  was  like  the  bold  swimiute 
who  approaches  the  whirlpool  caused  by  the  sinkiiur 
of  a  gallant  vessel.  The  measure  they  proposed  had 
been  resorted  to  on  the  20th  June  preceding,  and  was 
then  successful,  even  though  the  deputation  consisted 
of  members  the  most  unfriendly  to  the  King.  But 
now  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  aar, 
and  thereby  left  the  fate  of  the  King  and  capital  \0 
chance,  or  the  result  of  battle.** 

In  the  meantime  the  palace  was  completely  t||- 
vested.  The  bridge  adjacent  to  the  Tuileries,  called 
the  Pont  Royale,  was  occupied  by  the  insuurgenliy 
and  the  quai  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  wi# 
mounted  with  cannon,  of  which  the  assailants  bad 
about  fifty  pieces,  served  by  the  most  determined  Jj^ 
cobins ;  for  the  artillerymen  had.  from  the  beginnijift 
eiubraccd  the  popului  cause  with  unusual  energy.  ; 
At  this  (1( (isive  nionietit  Rcederer,  the  procurem- 
general  syndic,  the  depositary  and  organ  of  the  la^ 
wlio  had  already  commanded  the  Swiss  and  anut^ 
RovaUsts  not  to  make  any  olfensive  movement,  b^t 
to  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  began  to  tfakii^ 
apparently,  that  his  own  sa&ty  was  compromise^ 
by  this  imiilied  grant  of  permission  to  use  axniB^ 
even  in  defiance  of  the  Kind's  person.  He  becaias 
urgent  with  the  King  to  retire  from  Uie  palace^  and 
put  himself  under  tne  protection  of  the  Natioow 
Assembly.  The  Queen  felt  at  onco  all  the  imbecihty 
and  dishonour  of  throwing  themselves  as  suppliaolf 
on  the  protection  of  a  body,  which  had  not  showp 
even  a  shadow  of  interest  in  their  safety,  siuT0un4ed 
as  they  knew  the  roval  family  to  be  with  the  most  m- 
veterate  enemies.  Ere  she  consented  to  such  infamVt 
she  said,  she  would  willingly  be  nailed  to  the  walp 
of  the  paJace.tt  But  the  counsel  which  promised  to 
avert  the  necessity  of  bloodshed  on  dther  part  suited 
well  with  the  timorous  conscience  and  irresohxti&a 


n 


iLacretello.  t.  ix.  p.  214.) 

.M  muinis  de  Barbaroux.  p.  69.1  «.   .  ^ ». 

ir  I"  Aud  I."  cxclaiinwl  the  king,  "I,  loo,  say '  Vive  »  **»^r 
—its  hapF>inesfl  )ia<i  ev«!r  been  the  dearost  otucct  of  my  boan.  '-t- 
Lacretell^,  t  ix  p.  2li.l  '  ..        ._,       ., 

•♦  IPmdbommp,  t.  iii.  p.  l« ;  Mad.  Canpan.  v.  u- p^. 947J        1 
tt  1 « '  Oui,'  disait-clie  4  MM.  de  Briges  et  de  Samt  fdii^ 
'i'aimerais  mirux  me  fairo  doner  aux  murs  d^  chateau 
chOBrir  cet  indignc  i  iuge.' "— Lacrbtblbs.  t  ix.  p,  211] 
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of  LomB.  Other  measures  were  hastily  proposed  by 
those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  secure  his 
•  safety.  There  was,  however,  no  real  alternative  but 
to  fight  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  or  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  pleasure  of  the  Assembly,  and  Louis  pre- 
ferred the  latter.* 

^Hia  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  children,  accompanied 
him  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  an 
escort  of  three  hundred  Swiss  and  national  grena- 
diers were  scarce  able  to  protect  them,  and  a  small 
xeiinue,  consisting  of  the  ministers  and  a  few  men 
of  rank,  the  gleanings  of  the  most  brilhant  C9urt  of 
Christendom,  who  accompanied  their  master  in  this 
last  act  of  humiliation,  which  was,  indeed,  c-qual  to 
a  voluntary  descent  from  his  throne.    They  were,  at 
eveiy  moment  of  their  progress,  interrupted  by  the 
deaoiiest  threats  and  imprecations,  and  the  weapons 
of  more  than  one  ruffian  were  levelled  against  them. 
The  Queen  was  robbed  even  of  her  watcn  and  purse 
.  — so  near  might  the  worst  criminals  approach  the 
]>ersons  of  the  royal  fueiiivcs.t    Louis  snowed  the 
greatest  composure  amidst  all  these  imminent  dan- 
gers.   He  was  feeble  when  called  upon  to  kill,  but 
Strong  in  resolution  when  the  question  was  only  to 
die.t 
"    Tlie  King's  entrance  into  the  Assembly  was  not 
inthout  dignity.  "My  family  and  I  are  come  among 
you,"  he  said,     to^prevent  the  commission  of  a  great 
'  crime."    Vergniaud,  who  was  president  at  the  time, 
Minswered  wiiTi  propriety,  though  ambiguously.    He 
assured  the  King,  that  tne  Assembly  knew  its  duties, 
and  was  ready  to  perish  in  support  of  them.    A 
member  of  the  MoiintainS  observed,  with   bitter 
irony,  that  it  was  inipossible  for  the  Assembly  to 
ddiberatc  freely  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  and 
■  proposed  he  should  retreat  into  one  of  the  most  remote 
committee  rooms— a  place  where  assassination  must 
have  been  comparanvely  easy.    The  Assembly  re- 
jected this  proposal,  alike  insulting  and  insidious, 
and  assigned  a  box,  or  small  apartment,  called  the 
IjOgographe,  used  for  the  reporters  of  the  debates, 
lor  the  place  of  refuge  of  this  unhappy  family.    This 
-arrangement  was  scarce  made,  ere  a  heavy  discharge 
of  musketry  and  cannon  announced  that  the  Kings 
Tetreat  had  not  prevented  the  bloodshed  he  so  greatly 
li9aM.II  . 

"« ^  It  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  Louis's  inten- 
tion, that  his  guards  and  defenders  should  draw  off 
:fliT>m  the  palace,  as  soon  as  he  himself  had  aban- 
-doqed  it;  for  to  what  purpose  was  it  now  to  be 
'defended,  when  the  royal  family  were  no  longer 
eoDcemed?  and  at  what  risk,  when  the  garrison 
"was  diminished  by  three  hundred  of  the  best  of  the 
troops,  selected  as  the  royal  escort  ?  But  no  such 
4Mder  of  retreat,  or  of  non-resistance,  had,  in  fact, 
l>een  issued  to  the  Swiss  guards,  and  the  military 
dSscipline  of  this  fine  corps  prevented  their  retiring 
fttna  an  assigned  post  without  command.  Captain 
Purler  is  saiofto'have  asked  the  Marechal  Mailly  for 
drdera,  and  to  have  received  for  answer,  "  Do  not 
cafiwr  your  potts  to  be  forced."— "You  may  rely  on 
It,"  replied  the  intrepid  Swi88.ir 

Meantime,  to  give  no  unnecessarv  provocation,  as 
'Well  aa  on  account  of  their  diminished  numbers,  the 
court  in  front  of  the  palace  was  abandoned,  ana  the 
SUarda  were  withdrawn  into  the  building  itself;  their 
outermost  flentinela  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie,  aplendid  ataireaae,  to  defend  a  sort  of  barricade 
irhien  had  been  erected  there,  ever  since  the  20th 
June,  to  prevent  such  intrueionB  as  dietinguiahed 
that  day. 

Hie  uunugent8|  with  the  MarseQlois  and  Breton 
Vaderates  at  then-  heads,  poured  into  the  court- 

J  •  [Laeretelle,  t  is.  p.  Sit ;  Mad.  Canpan,  t.  li  p.  M7.1 
»   t  Oiad.  Campan.  t.  ii  p.  9ia;  LaereteUe.  L  ix.  p.  290.1 

I  ["The  qoMD  toM  me,  that  the  kinc  had  just  refbsed  to  pot  on 
fha  under-waiitooat  of  mail  which  chehad  urepared  for  him :  Uiat 
m  had  eotuentad  to  wear  it  on  the  14th  or  Julj,  bocatuo  it  was 
jMraly  foiiw  to  a  ceremony,  where  the  Made  or  an  assaasfai  was 
1ft  he  apprehended :  hot  tmt,  on  a  day  in  which  his  party  mi(ht 
aata  Co  flfht  afanwt  the  revohitiomsta.  he  thoogfat  there  was 
f^'^hinf  cowaidly  in  pceaonrinc  his  lift  by  such  means."— Map. 

*  S  ObeMtelle.  t  Ix.  p.  sn.1 
.«  ITiswieUe.  t  is.  p.  «r.l 


yard  without  oppositk>n,  planted  their  cannon  where 
some  small  buildings,  gave  them  advantage,  and 
advanced  without  hesitation  to  the  outposts  of  the 
Swiss.  They  had  already  tasted  blood  thai  day, 
havini^  massacred  a  ipatrol  of  Royalists,  who,  unnble 
to  get  into  the  Tuilcries,  had  attempted  to  assist  the 
defence,  by  interrupting,  or  at  least  watching  and 
discovering,  the  measures  adopted  by  the  insurgents. 
These  men  s  heads  were,  as  usual,  borne  on  pikes 
among  their  ranks. 

They  pushed  forward,  and  it  is  said  the  Swiss  at 
first  offered  demonstrations  of  truce.  But  the  as- 
sailants thronged  onward,  crowded  on  the  barricade, 
and  wli«  n  the  parties  came  into  such  close  collision, 
a  Plrugi^'lu  enhu  :d,  and  a  shot  was  fired.  It  is  doubt- 
ful from  what  bide  it  came,  nor  is  it  of  much  conse- 
quence, for,  on  such  an  occasion,  that  body  must  be 
held  the  ag^irressors  who  approach  the  pickets  of  tbe 
other,  armed  and  prepared  for  assault;  and  although 
the  first  gun  be  fired  bv  those  whose  position  is  en- 
dangcrcil,  it  is  no  less  defensive  than  if  discharged  in 
reply  to  a  fire  from  the  other  ^ide. 

This  unhai  py  shot  seems  to  have  dispelled  some 
small  chance  of  reconciliation  between  the  parties. 
Hard  firing  instantly  commenced  from  the  Fede- 
rates and  Marseillois,  whilst  the  palace  blazed  forth 
fire  from  every  window,  and  killed  a  great  many  ol 
the  assailants.  The  Swiss,  whose  numbers  were 
now  only  about  seven  hundred  men,  determined, 
notwithstanding,  upon  a  sally,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning, was  completely  successful.  They  drove  the 
insurgents  from  the  court-yard,  killed  many  of  the 
Marseillois  and  Bretons,  took  some  of  thcar  gunSi 
and  turning  them  along  the  streets,  compellea  the 
assailants  to  actual  flight,  so  that  wOrd  was  carried 
to  the  .National  Assembly  that  the  Swiss  were  vic- 
torious. The  utmost  confusion  prevailed_ there;  the 
deputies  upbraided  each  other  with  their  share  in 
bnnang  about  the  insurrection ;  ^  Brissot  showed 
timidity ;  and  several  of  tho  deputies,  thinking  the 
guards  were  hastening  to  massacre  them,  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  windows  of  the  hall.** 

If;  indeed  the  sally  of  the  Swiss  had  been  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  body  of  faithful  cavalry,  the 
Revolution  might  have  been  that  day  ended.tt  But 
the  gens-d'armes.  the  only  horsemen  in  the  fiel^ 
were  devoted  to  the  popular  cause,  and  the  Swiaau 
too  few  to  secure  their  advantage,  were  obliged 
to  return  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  of  new 
invested.  ; 

Westcrman  posted  his  fwces  and  artilleiy  wiA 
much  intelUgence,  and  continued  a  fire  on  the  Tuile- 
ries  from  all  points.  It  was  now  returned  with  less 
vivacity',  for  the  am  munition  ^f  the  defenders  began 
tv  fail.  At  this  moment  D'Hervilly  arrived  from  the 
Assembly,  with  the  King's  commands  that  the  Swias 
should  cease  firing,  evacuate  the  palace,  and  repair 
to  the  King's  person.  The  faithful  ^ards  obeveaat 
once,  not  understanding  that  the  object  was  submiB- 
sion,  but  conceivingthey  were  summoned  elfiewhene^ 
to  fight  under  the  jBjng*s  eye.  They  had  no  sooner 
collected  themselves  into  a  body,  and  attempted  to 
cross  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  than,  exposed  to 
a  destructive  fire  on  all  sides,  the  remains  of  that 
noble  regiment,  so  faithful  to  the  trust  assigned  to  it^ 
diminished  at  every  step :  until,  charged  repeate^y 
by  the  treacherous  gens-d'armes,  who  ought  to  have 
supported  them,  they  were  s^arated  into  platoon^ 
which  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  courage^ 
even  till  the  very  last  of  them  was  overpowered* 
dispersed,  and  destroyed  by  multitudes.  A  better 
dercnce  against  such  fearful  odds  scarce  remains  <mi 
historical  record—a  more  useless  one  can  hardly  be 
imagined.tt 

The  rabble,  with  their  leaders  the  Federates,  now 
burst  into  the  palace,  executing  the  most  barbaroos 
vengeance  on  the  few  defenders  who  had  not  jnada 
their  escape ;  and,  while  some  massacred  the  liirini^  « 

••  (Lacretdle,  t  iz.  p.  9M ;  Ml«net,  t.  L  p.  1I6{  Tlrian/t  & 

tt  ("flil  y  avait eu  troii  oents oayalieiafid^lai  pow ■Mrrebar  A 
la  poaraoite  dea  rebetles.  Paris  «tait  eomnis  an  rai,  et  fAMeakM* 
tombait  bux  pieds  de  son  eapCif '*— LAOfeSTBLLB,  t  iz.  &  «ii] 

tl  [LaonteUe,  U  ix.  p^  S» :  TafiiioBiiaQa,t.  ML  pi  «aj 
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offafersi  and  cmdiSr  the  tiiiMked  women  wlio  were 
ttiin^ed  in  their  rtnlta,  committed  the  moet  rfiame- 
iul  butchery  on  the  coipsee  of  the  el  tin.* 

Alnioet  evoy  w^ttdea  of  enormity  wee  perpetrmted 
upon  thet  occamon  exciting  pilla^  which  the 
populace  would  not  permit,  even  amid  eveiy  other 
•atrocity.t  There  exist  in  the  coar*}»t  mindp,  nav, 
wrfaile  Bueh  are  engaged  iu  most  al>ominable  wicked- 
nees,  redeeming  traits  of  character,  which  show  that 
the  image  of  the  Deity  is  seldom  totally  and  entirely 
defaced  even  in  the  mdeet  bosoms.  An  ordinary 
workman  of  the  subwhs,  in  a  dresa  which  implied 
abject  poverty,  made  his  way  into  the  place  where 
the  royal  family  were  seated,  demanding  the  Kins 
by  the  name  of  Moneieur  Veto.  "  So  you  are  here," 
he  said,  "  beast  of  a  Veto  t  There  is  a  purse  of  ^old 
I  found  in  yomr  house  yonder.  If  you  had  found  mme, 
yon  would  not  hare  been  so  honest"*  There  were, 
dcpubtksfi,  amongst  that  dreadful  assemblage  many 
thouaandfl}  whose  natural  honesty  would  have  made 
them  despifte pillage,  although  the  misrepresentations 
by  which  thcy.wre  >T.tiuenc€c  lo  fur>' easily- led  them 
to  rebellion  tuid  muuit  r. 

Band  after  band  of  these  fierce  men,  their  faces 
blackened  with  powder,  then  hands  and  weapons 
atreaming  with  blood,  came  to  invoke  the  venaeanee 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  bead  of  the  King  and  royal 
ftixBily,  and  expreesed  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
Tieitims  whom  they  claimed,  their  expecutions  and 
eotnmandB  how  thejr  should  be  dealt  with. 

Verg^raand,  who,  rather  than  Briesot,  ought  to 
have  grren  name  to  the  Otrondista,  took  the  lead  in 

Satifyin^  the  wii^  of  these  dreadful  petitioners, 
e  mored,  let,  l^at  a  National  Convention  should 
bo  emnmofied.  2d,  That  the  King  should  be  sos- 
ponded  ironf  his  ofnce.  3d,  That  the  Kmg  shoulfi 
reaida  at  the  Luxembourg  palace  under  .oni'e^uard  of 
the  Iawir-*a  word  which  they  were  not  aahamed  to 
TIM.  Thcae  proposals  were  tmanimously  assented 
to.f 

An  almost  viin  attempt  was  made  to  save  the 
Uvea  of  that  remammg  detaehment  of  Swiss  which 
had  ibrmad  the  Kinrs  eacort  to  the  Assembly,  and 
to  whom  eeprera]  of  the  acattered  Royalists  had  again 
nmted  tbemsehras.  Their  officers  proposed  as  a  last 
oflbn  of  despair,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Aseemhly,  and  oeclane  the  deputies  hostages  for  the 
Kittflfs  safety.  Considering  the  smalfaiess  of  their 
nnmoers,  mth  «n  attempt  cookl  only  have  produced 
additional  bloodshed,  whi^h  would  have  been  ascribed 
doubtless  to  the  Km^^'a  treachery.  I'he  King  com- 
tnanded  them  to  resign  then'  arms,  bemg  the  last 
ordw  which  he  iasoed  to  any  m^tary  force.  He  was 
obeyed;  bat,  as  they  were  instantly  attacked  by  the 
iDflwgentA  few  escaped  slaughter,  and  submission 
preserved  hni  a  handful.  About  seven  hundred  and 
llfly  fell  in  the  defence,  and  after  the  storm  of  the 
IHmeries.  Some  feW  were  saved  by  the  generous 
exertieDS  af  indivldnal  demitiea'-othera  were  sent  to 
pfnon,  where  a  bloody  end-  awaited  them— the  greater 
pan  were  butchersd  by  the  rmhbles  so  soon  as  they 
saw  them  without  arme.  The  mob  sought  for  them 
the  whole  n^t,  and  massaered  many  porters  of 
private  lunOiaB,  who,  st  Paria  are  geneiraily  termed 
Swiss,  fhongfa  often  natives  of  athsr  coimtnes. 

The  royal  ISunily  were  at  length  permhCed  to  spend 
the  night,  which,  it  may  ba  prssomed,  was  sleep- 
less^ in  the  cells  of  the  neighbourilig  convent  of  the 
Feiiillan8.ll 

•  rL'hfrtobsne  MutdimlM  obM^net  ct  aMcet  mrtikilMM 

SI  a'tinpvcifqia**  fixnet  flront  voirir  ux  eadatnif  dnr  ftihuw."-' 
OKBTBixa,  t  tx.  tt.  9Hl7 

t  fPnidlxmnne.  tULp.  MV;  batMeLaeidrfle.t  ix.  |^.  fitr 
I  [M^inoirar  de  Bnrnarociz.    "L*ineedoto,"  m|«  uumldle, 
**ait fkoMo ;  mtia  qoDlks  Hetion  atraee r'-^t.  is.  p.  Mai 
i  iMigneti  t  i:  p.  186 ;  Thien,  L  t  p.  ff3|  Lfteretcne.  t.  te.  p^ 

<l  ("FW  fiffeeeo  hoon  the  toyvl  OuiiWi  wwe  ilmt  op  tathe  thort- 
htnd  writer'i  box.  At  lenftb,  at  mi«  In  the  morrmw.  thr>y  wore 
tnmafenBd  to  the  FeuUkna.  When  Mt  a]on«,  Loufci  prwtmted 
BmSMf  in  pr&yer.  'Thy  ttiab.  O  Ctodt  sue  dreadful;  five  ua 
eomse  (o  bear  them,  w^  b1e«  thee  bi  our  afBietiomi,Ba¥r«  did 
hi  thada/of  proaperiCjr:  netin  hitu  thy  nerey  aU  thoaa  trbo 
have  died  fimlnt  IR  oar  defence. '^—LAOi{BrBLLB,'t.  ix.  p.  aBo. 
"  The  wpa  ftmttr  remeined  three  dar«  at  the  FWiUana.  They 
piedaaMeltiamerapaitmeirtB,  ecNnbtiiwof  flNir  oeih.  In 
imt  wcTO  the  fDntlemen  who  aeeompaoaBd  the  Klst.  Id  the 
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Thna  ended,  for  the  peiiod  oltw«nty . 
wards,  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  over  their  snewnt 
realm  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

La  Pafette  eompelled  to  Euape  from  Fnuiee--Ia  made  Priaooer 
kgr  the  Piuaataoa.  with  throo  Companionf.— Refluctiona.^llM 
'niimviiate,  Danlon,  Robciptene.  and  MaraL— RcvoluUonarr 
TiibunAl  appointed— Ptuj-oT  <rf  ine  Lecialativo  As^onibly. - 
Lonrwr,  Stcnay,  aTid  Verdun,  taken  by  the  Pnutlana.— Mob  of 
Pari*  eoraeed.— Great  MaaniTo  c^  Friannen  iu  Paria,  com- 
mencinf  on  the  'M,  and  ending  6Lb  Septrmber.— Aimth;  of 
the  Aasembly  durinc  and  aflur  the«o  Kvt>ntf.— Review  of  ita/ 
Caoica. 

Tins  success  of  the  10th  of  August  had  sufficiently 
established  the  democratic  maxim,  that  tht  will  of 
the  people,  expree?ed  by  their  insurrecti9n8,  was  the 
supreme  law ;  the  orators  of  the  clubs  its  interpreters ; 
nnd  the  pikrs  of  the  8"huTb'5  itf»  executive  power. 
The  li ves  of  i i . c' ■  vH uaU  'i « .  1  i ^  ir  I ■  »■  i uii l-b  were, from 
tliat  time,  only  to  II-  rei.;aided  as  leased  at  will,  sub- 
ject to  be  revoked  so  soon  as  an  artful,  envious,  or 
Sasping  demagogue  should  be  able  to  turn  against 
e  lai^Tul  owners  the  readilv-excited  suspicions  of  a 
Siddy  multitude,  whom  habit  and  iirmunitv  had  rcn- 
ered  ferocious.  The  ^stem  eetabushca  on  these 
principles,  and  termed  liberty,  was  in  fact  an  abso- 
lute despotism,  far  worse  than  that  of  Algiers;  be- 
cause the  tyrannic  dey  only  executes  his  oppression 
and  cruelties  within  a  certain  sphere,  aflecting  a 
limited  number  of  hia  subjects  wiio  approach  near 
to  his  throne ;  while,  or  the  many  thousand  leadera 
of  the  Jacobins  of  France,  every  one  had  his  peculiar 
circle  in  which  he  ^claimed  right,  as  full  as  that  of 
Rober^ierre  or  Marat,  to  avenge  former  slights  or 
injuries,  and  to  gratify  his  own  individual  appetite  for 
plunder  and  blood. 

All  the  departments  of  France,  without  exception, 
paid  the  most  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly,  or  rather  to  those  which  the  Com- 
munity of  Paris,  and  the  insurgents,  had  dicuted  to 
that  legislative  body;  so  that  the  hour  seemed  ar* 
rived  when  the  magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  a 
democratic  force,  should,  m  the  name  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  Assembly,  impose  its  own  laws 
upon  Prance. 

La  Fayette,  whose  head-quarters  was  at  this  jane* 
tnre  at  Srdnn,  in  vnin  endeavoured  to  animate  his 
soldiers  against  this  new  species  of  despotism. ,  The 
Jacobins  had  their  friends  and  representatives  m  the 
very  trustiest  of  his  battalions.  He  made  an  effort 
however,  and  a  bold  one.  He  seized  on  the  persons 
of  three  deputies,  sent  to  him  as  commissioners  by 
the  Assembly,  to  compel  submission  to  their  deciees^ 
and  proposed  to  reserve  them  as  hostages  for  the 
King'^s  ssyfety.  Several  of  his  own  gen^  officers, 
the  mtrepid  Desaix  smongst  others,  seemed  willing 
to  support  him.  Dumonriez,  however,  the  personal 
enemy  of  La  Fayette,  and  ambitious  of  bong  his 
successor  in  the  supreme  command,  recognised  the 
decrees  of  the  Assembly  in  the  separate  anny  which 
he  commanded.  His  example  drew  over  Luckner, 
who  also  commanded  an  independent  ooips  d'arm^ 
and  who  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  jom  whh  La 
Fayette.V 

That  unfortunate  general  was  at  length  left  un- 
supported by  any  considerable  part  even  of  his  own 
army;  so  that  with  three  friends,  whose  names  were 

aeoood  we  found  tiie  Khyt  he  waa  hatfaif  Ma  hair  freaaed  i  hS 
took  two  hwka  of  it.  and  gave  one  to  my  aiater  and  ose  tomti 
In  the  thiid  waa  the  (iueeo.  in  bed,  and  io  an  indeaeribablo  atats 
of  afflictioo.  We  fiiund  bet  attended  onljr  br  a  bulky  woman,  who 
appeared  tolerably  chril ;  ahe  waited  "Upon  toe  Qneen,  who,  a»  yet, 
had  none  of  her  own  people  ftbout  her.  I  aakod  her  majeatx  what 
the  ajBbaaaadora  from  foreifn  powen  had,  done  under  extattaf  ojr* 
eumaUnoea  ?  flhe  told  ne  that  they  could  do  nothuiff ,  but  that  ue 
lady  of  the  Eiiffltsh  ambaaaador  had  jtiat  given  hat  a  proof  of  ma 
private  intereat  she  took  ui  her  wellaro,  by  aending  her  linen  fcr  har 
aon."^MAp.  Cajcpaic,  t.  ii.  p.  Sia     ...  ,  . 

"  At  thto  liWlrfAil  oeriod,  Laib  Sutberland.'ntte  pnaent  Ita 
end  Counteaa  of  Sutherland,  I"  then  Englith  ambaMadraaa  al  Paiia. 
ahowed  the  nMwt  devoted  attentiooa  to  the  royal  AunOy." 
as  STAaL.  t  ii.  p.  99.)  ... 
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^weBteoiTB  in  teRevolBHoM-he  \««6  ftin  foat- 
tenp*  an  esoap«  from^Fmncei  and,  in  titofsing  a 
part  of  the  enemy's  frontier,  they  were  made  pri- 
aoners  by  a  party  of  Prussians. 

Fugitives  from  their  own  camp  for  the  sake. of 
royalty,  thej  might  have  expected  refuse  in  that  of 
the  alued  kmes,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  same  ob- 
ject :  but,  with  a  littleness  of  spirit  which  augured  no 
■good  for  their  oause,  the  allies  detennined  that  these 
unfortunate  gentlemen  shouUI  be  coni^ed  as  state 
prisoners  to  different  fortresses.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  monarchs,  however  irritated  they 
might  be  bv  the  recollection  of  some  pert  of  La  Fay- 
ette's conouct  in  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  was 
neither  to  be  vindicated  by  morality,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, nor  the  rules  of  sound  pohcy.  We  are  no 
approvers  of  the  democratic  species  of  monarchy 
which  La  Fayette  endeavoured  to  establish,  and 
cannot  but  he  of  opinion,  that  if  be  had  acted  upon 
his  victory  in  the, Champ  de  MarsL  he  might  have 
shut  up  the  Jacobin  club,  and  saved  his  own  power 
and  popularity  from  being  juggled  out  of  his  hands 
by  those  sanguinary  charlatans.    But  errors  of  judg- 

eient  must  be  pardoned  to  men  placed  amidst  un- 
eard-of  difficulties ;  and  La  Fayette's  conduct  on 
hia  visit  to  Paris,  bore  testiDoony  to  his  real  willing- 
ness to  save  the  King  and  preserve  the  monarchy. 
But  even  if  he  had  been  amenable  for  a  crime  against 
his  own  country,  we  know  not  what  right  Austria 
or  Proseia  had  to  take  cognisance  of  it.  To  them 
lie  was  a  mere  prisoner  of  war,  and  nothini[  farther. 
Laatly,  it  ia  very  seklom  that  a  petty  and  vmdictive 
line  of  policy  can  consist  with  the  real  interest  ^ther 
of  great  pnnces  or  of  private  individuals.  In  the 
piesent  case,  the  arrest  of  La  Fayette  was  peculiarly 
the  contrary.  It  afibrded  a  plam  proof  to  France 
and  to  all  Europe^  that  the  .allied  monarchs  were 
<letermined  to  regard  as.enemies  all  who  had,  in  any 
manner,  or  to  any  extent,  favoured  the  Revolution ; 
being  indeed  the  whole  people  of  France,  excepting 
the  emigrants  now  in  arms.  The  efiect  must  neces- 
aaiily  have  been,  to  oompel  every  Frenchman  who 
was  desirous  of- enjoying  more  liberty  than  the  an- 
cient despotism  permitted,  into  submission  to  the 
existing  government,  whatever  it  was,  so  long  4s 
invading  amiiea  of  foreigneirs,  whose  schemes  were 
apparently  as  incpnsistsnt  with  the  weliare  as  with 
the  independence  of  the  country,  were  haogmg  on 
the  frontiers  of  France. 

For  a  short  spao^  like  hounds  over  the  carcass  of 
the  prey  they  have  jointly  run  dovm^  the  Oirondists 
and  Jacobins  suspended  their  dissensions;  but  when 
ihe  Constittttional  party  had  ceased  to  show  all  signs 
of  existence,  their  brawl  soon  recommenced,  and  the 
Girondists  earlr  discovered,  that  in  the  allies  whom 
they  bad  cailed  on  to  assist  them  in  tlie  subjugation 
of  royalty,  they  had  already  to  strive  with  men,  who, 
though  itiferior  to  them  m  speculative  knowledge, 
and  m  the  eloquence  which  was  to  swfk^'  the  Assem- 
bly, possessed  tn  a  much  hig^her  degree  the  practical 
energies  by  which  revolutions  are  accomplished, 
were  in  complete  possession  of  the  conui^unity  (or 
magistracy)  of  Pans,  and  maintained  despotic  autho- 
rity over  all  the  bancs  of  the  metropolis.  Three  men 
of  terror,  whose  names  will  long  remain,  we  trust, 
onmatched  in  history  by  those  of  any  similar  misere> 
ants,  had  now  the  unrivalled  leading  of  the  Jacobins^ 
end  were  called  the  Triumvirate. 

Danton  deserves  to  be  named  firsts  as  imequalled 
by  his  colleagues  in  talent  and  audacity.  He  was  a 
man  of  ^gantic  size,  and  possessed  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. His  counteoanoe  was- that  of  an  Ogre  on  the 
i^oulders  of  a  Hercules.t  He  was  as  fond  of  the 
Ijlcasures  of  vice  as  of  the  practice  of  cruelty;  And 
It  was  said  there^  were  times  when  he  became  hu- 
manised amidst  his  debauchery,  laughed  at  the  terror 
which  his  furious  declamations  excited,  and  might 
be  approached  with  safety,  like  the  Maelstrom  at  the 

*  JBuiMu  de  Pucr.  Latour  Maiiboonr.  and  Aloxander  Lunetk 
VbvMtentwn  mm  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  ur  Ainerkal 

t  [**l  nerer  tvW  anr  oourtcnonco  that  to  ttwrntay  exiimeed 
tfcAno)eho»af  bnital  paMiona,  and  tha  muet  MtaoiMng  audacky, 
baif-diifufiiod  by  a  juvial  air.  an  aflectaUon  of  frankncBti  aad  a 
sort  of  nroplidtir.'V-Mibax  Rolami).  part  i,  p.  8S.1 
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mm  oi  tide.  Bh  psoAwfiQ  mm  Jniinlpid  <o  _ 
tent  hazaidous  to  his  popiuariQr,  Ibr  ths  popidaca 
jealous  of  a  lavish  etxpenditure,  as  raising  thor 
vottrites  too  much  above  their  own  degree;  ana 
charge  of  peculation  finds  always  ready  ocedit  witk 
them,  when  brought  against  public  men.l 

Robespierre  possessed  this  advantage  oiv«r  OfM- 
ton,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  seek  .ibr  wealth,  eitMr 
for  hoarding  or  expending,  but  lived  in  strict  and 
economical  retirement^  to  justify  the  name  of  tbs 
Incorruptible,  with  winch  be  wm  honoured  by  his 

{>artisaas.  He  appears  to  have  posseased  Iittls  ta- 
ent,  saving  a  deep  fund  of  hypocrisy,  consideraUe 
powers  of  sophistry,  and  a  cold  exaggerated  strain 
of  oratory,  as  foreign  to  good  taste,  as  the  measmss 
he  recommended  were  to  ordinary  humanity.  Ix 
seemed  wonderfuli  that  even  the  seetjui:^  and  boil- 
ing of  the  revolutionary  cauldron  shouUT  have  ssojt 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  long,  supported  on  tho  sur- 
face^ a  thing  so  miserably  vc«d  of  claims  to  pubiie 
distmction:  but  Robespierre  had  to  impose  on  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  knew  how  to  bc^noiiis 
them,  by  accommodating  his  flattery  to  thoir  pa»- 
aons  and  scale  of  understanding,  and  by  acta  of 
cunning  and  hynocrisy,  which  weigh  more  with  ths 
multitude  than  the  woras  of  eloquence,  ot-  the  mp^ 
ments  of  wisdom.  The  people  listened  ss  to  t&r 
Cicero,  when  he  twanged  out  his  apostrpphas  sf 
"  Pauvre  Peuple  1  People  vertueux  I"  axid  hasi 
to  execute  whatever  came  recomraended  by 
honied  phrases,  though  devised  by  lbs  woESt  of 
Ibr  the  worst  and  most  inhuman  of  jpii«posea.| 

Vanity  was  Robespierre's  rukng  pSMops  «nd 
though  his  countenance  was  the  innags  of  hm  auuL 
he  was  vain  even  of  his  personal  appefoano^  aaa 
never  adopted  ihe  external  hahits  of  a  ^fl^Qf  OuiotlSL 
Amongst  nis  fellow  JQcobin^  he  was  .distuiguifeiiBd 
by  the  nicety  with  which  his  hair  was  arranged  aad 
powdered ;  and  the  neatness  ^t  his  dsess  vas  cai«- 
fuUy  attended  to,  so  as  to  counterbalance,  n  pi 
ble,  the  vulgarity  of  his  person.  His  ap«£dn<i 
though  small,  were  e|egant,  and  vanity  had  I 
them  \ii^th  representaticms  of- the  ^cmipent.   Bi>l 

pieire's  picture  at  length  hung  in;  one  pwoi^ 

miniature  in  anoths^  his  bust  occnpied  a  niches  Mkfl 
on  the  table  vwre  disposed  a  fiew  med^UoQ^  P'^ 
biting  his  bead  in  prafile.Jr  The  vanity  wbacn  afi 
this  indicated  was  of  the  e<Hdest  and  most  ^elrai 
character,  being  such  ss  consMors  oegleet  as  lasulti 
and  reeetves  homage  mer^y  as  a  tribute  j  so  nhMJk 
while  praise  is  received  without  gratitude  ii  « 
withheld  at  the  risk  ef  piortal  hate.  Self4o^«  of 
this  dangerous  character  is  closely  allied  vnth  enfVVi 
and  Robespieite  was  one  of  the  most  enviotis  SMSa 
vindictive  men  that  ever  lived.  He  ne:ver  was  knonm 
to  pardon  any  opposition,  a^ront,  or  mn  rivab^r  t 
and  to  be  marked  in  his  tablets  on  suck  aii  scpotmi 
was  a  sure  thou^  perhaps  not  an. imflsedjate  ti» 
tence  of  death.  E>antoji  was  a  heroi  coniipaied  'Win 
this  cold,  ealcuIatiB&  orQeping  miscreant ;/- for  Im 
passions,  though  escagmated,  had  at  least  some 
touch  of  humanify^  and  bis  brutal  ferocity  wae  mtp- 
ported  by. brutal  cowaee..  Robespieite  was  4t  cow* 
ard,  who  signed  deat^-wtrrants  with  a  kand  tlial 
shook  though-  his  Jieart  wasi  relentless.  Ho  -pot^ 
sessed  BO  passioiiaion  iwbsch  tochiuse  his  criiqes 
they  wese'PdrpeliiatoQ  in  cold  blood,  and  upon  ma^ 
tujDe  deliberiitioa.T : 

:  "  In  1789,  he  was  a  miieraUe  lawyer,  m^'%  burdened 
dekftth«B«aiiMi,    ilawfliittpBBl|(nvai| 


and  BOW  ma  w  b«idili^>9d  U>  avyw  & 
(L.6S.333.)  and  to  wallow  in  luxury,  wl  _. 

tiimt  and  i^piof  on  heapn  of  elaitghtenMl  men. 
oniQlip  Afaawb  and  more  t^mole  than  CatiUne.  jrou  awnas 
miMleods.  without  poaseisiiif  iMr  food  quaiitm."— SlAlik 
LAND,  part  h.pk  99- 1 

I  f  II  avail  une  mani»^re  dc  (irommcer  p^ttre  2M(p7«  «t 
ve>rtMtu;f,  <]V|i  n«  oMiiqiM  ja«aii  foo,  efii|i  amr  do  woow 
teiin."-*LACfiBTXLiA  t.  ix.  Ifi] 

U  (M«'inoim8(feBart)ai«yx,^'<9.T  , 

IT  I"  I  onoo  converacu  wUb  tlobemif^rre  nt  my  falher'i     

178a.    Hi»  waturoi  ware  meai),^  hia  oumplexion  pale,  bia  f  eiM 
in»nid]LJbuc.''--MAD.  p;aavA^i.,v.  ii.  T- MO.  .    ^   , 

"  I  had  twkiQ  xieeaaioii  to  opnTeiKi  wr^h  Xtobossiarre.  Be  hf^  a 
wnister  exprmiion  of  countAnuwoi  Dsver  Ipokof;  p*n\  in  tba  face, 
and  had  a  coniiaual  aud  unrfaawpt  winlunf  or  itm  eyaa.** — "^"^ 
HOxtk  p.  flftttl    ',  ,  -,  , 


Mvtt^  Um  third  of  this  infanil  trhiinTintei  had 
attraeteQ  tb9  sttention  of  the  lower  oideis.  by  the 
violence  of  his  eeatimeats  in  the  journal  woich  be 
conducted  firom  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, unon  such  pnnoii^les  that  it  took  the  lead  in 
fonvaroing  ita  successive  changes.  His  political 
ttxhortations  began  and  ended  uke  the  howl  of  a 
blood-houad  lor  murder;  or,  if  a  wolf  could  have 
written  a  journal,  tlie  gaunt  and  famished  wretch 
could  not  nave  ravened  more  eagerly  for  slaughter. 
It  was  blood  which  was  Marat's  constant  demand, 
not  in  drops  from  the  brefust  of  an  individual,  not 
in  puny  streams  from  the  slaughter  of  families  btit 
blood  m  the  profusion  of  an  ocean.  His  usual  cal- 
culation of  the  heads  which  he  demanded  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  i  and  though  ho 
sometimes  raised  it  as  high  as  three  hundred  thou- 
sand it  never  fell  beneatn  the  smaller  number.^  It 
may  DC  hoped,  and,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  there  was  a  touch  of  in- 
sanity in  this  unnatural  strain  of  ferocity;  and  the 
wild  and  squalid  features  of  the  wretch  appear  to 
have  intimated  a  degree  of  alienation  of  mina.  Ma- 
rat was,  like  Robespierre  a  coward.  Repeatedly 
Jenounoed  in  the  Assembly,  he  skulked  instead  of 
defending  himseli^  and  lay  concealed  in  some  obscure 
garret  or  cellar  among  his  cut-throats,  until  a  storm 
appeared,  when  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  his  death- 
foreech  was  again  heard.  Such  was  (he  strange  and 
fatal  triumVirato,  in  which  the  same  degree  of  can- 
nibal cruelty  existed  under  different  ejects.  Dan- 
ton  murdered  to  glut  his  rage ;  Robespierre,  to  avenge 
his  iniured  vam^  or  to  remove,  a  rival  whom  be 
envieci}  Marat,  from  the  same  instinctive  ■  love  of 
blood,  which  induces  a  wolf  to  continue  his  ravage 
of  the  flocks  long  after  his  hunger  is  appeased.t 

These  thiee  men  wece  in  complete  possession  of 
the  Community  of  Paris,  which  was  filled  with  their 
adherents  excTusively,  and  which,  now  in  commfad 
of  the  armed  force  tnat  had  achieved  the  victory  of 
the  10th  of  August,  held  the  Assembly  as  absolutely 
under  their  control,  as  the  Assemblyy  prior  to  that 

gBrkxi,  had  held  the  person  of,  the  King.  It  is  true, 
^tion  was  still  Mayor  of  Paris ;  but,  being  consid- 
ered as  a  follower  of  Roland  and  Brissot,  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Jacobins  as  a  prisoneri  and  detained 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  restraint,  having  a  bodjr  of 
their  most  tfuthful  adherents  constantly  around  mm, 
as  a  guard  which  tliey  pretended  was  assigned  for 
his  defence  and  protection.  The  truth  is.  that  Pe- 
tkin,  a  vain  man,  and  of  very  moderate  talents,  had 
already  lost  his  consequence.  His  temporary  popu- 
Urity  arose  almost  solely  out  of  the  enmity  enter- 
tained against  him  by  the  court,  and  his  having 
braved  on  one  or  two  ocooslt.ns  the  King's  personm 
displeasure,  particularly  on  the  20th  of  June.  This 
merit  was  now  forgotten,  and  Pi-tion  was  fast  sink- 
ing into  his  natural  nuIUty.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
pitiful  than  the  appearance  of  this  magistrate,  whose 
Aame  had  been  so  Lately  tlie  theme  of  every  tongue 
in  Paris,  when, brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
pale,  and,  hesitating  to  back,  by  his  appearance 
among  his  terrihic  revolutionary  associates,  psti- 
tf^ns  jor  measures,  as  distasteful  to  himself  as  to  his 
firisnds  of  the  Gironde  party,  who  had  appan^ntly  no 
power  to  deliver  him  from  his  state  of  humiliating 
Eestramt.t 

The  demai^ds  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  now  the 
Sanhednm  of  the  Jacobins,  were  of  r4>urse  for  blood 
and  venroano^  And  revolutionary  tribunals  to  make 
snort  and  sharp  execution  upon  constitutionalist  and 
rpyolist,  ^soldier  and  priest— upon  all  who  acted  on 
w  pnneiple,  that  the  KJog  had  some  right  to  defend 
I^s  person  and  residence  against  a  uiriou?  mob, 
■rmejdwith  muskets  and  cannop— and  upon  all  who 

could,  by  any  possible  implicauon,  be  charged  with 
naving  approved  such  doctrines  as  leaned  towards 

ttonardiy,  at  any  tjme  during  all  the  changes  of  this 

cbanseful-ieaiured  Revolution. 

.  A  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  appointed  ace^rd- 

^^;  hat  the  GirondistSi  to  impose  somechecluon 


UPE  or  NAPOLBON  BONAPiEQIS. 


• !  fijf  ««•■  do  fctttawMx,  PL  5T.I 
;  }M««net,  t  L  p.  aso :  Gttrat.  p.  174.] 
*  lUeroteOe,  L  «.  p.  2tS,  316.1 


as  measares,  lendsrad  the  jadgoMnt  of  a  jufjr  k 

aary  for  the  condemnal3oii«— an  encumbraiica  whioh 
seemed  to  the  Jacobins  a  needless  and  unoivie  le- 
striction  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Roben>ierre  «m 
to  have  been  appointed  president  of  this  tribunal  but 
he  declined  the  office,  on  account  of  his  philannuth* 
pic  principles  II  Meantime,  the  aharpness  of  its  pro- 
ceedings was  sufficiently  assured  by  the  nomination 
of  Danton  to  the  office  of  minister  of  justice,  which 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  as  a.  Jacobin  i  while  Roland, 
Servan,  and  Clavie^re,  alike  fearing^  and  detesting 
their  druadful  roUefigue,  assumed,  with  Monge  and 
Lobrun,  the  other  omceSi  in  what  was  now  called  a 
Provisionary  Executive.  These  last  five  mimsten 
were  Giirondists. 

It  was  not  the  serious  intention  of  the  Assembly  to 
replace  Louis  in  a  palace,  or  to  suffer  him  to  retain 
the  smallest  portion  of  personal  freedom  or  polidcal 
influence.  It  had,  indeed,  been  decreed  on  tne  night 
of  the  lOth  of  August,  that  he  should  inhabit  the 
Luxembourg  palace,  but,  on  the  13th,  his  resideneo 
was  transferred,  with  that  of  the  royal  family,  to  an 
ancient  fortress  called  the  Temple,  from  the  Knii^ts 
Templars,  to  whom  it  once  beionged.il  There  was 
in  front  a  house,  with  some  more  modem  apart- 
ments ;  but  the  dwelling  of  Louis  was  the  donjon,  or 
ancient  keep,  itself  a  huge  square  tower  of  great 
antiquity,  consisting  of  four  stories.  Each  scorv 
contained  two  or  three  rooms  or  closets ;  but  these 
apartments  were  unfurnished,  and  offered  no  conve- 
mence  for  the  accommodation  of  an  ordinary  familyi 
much  less  to  prisoners  of  such  distinction.  The  royal 
family  were  guarded  with  a  strictness,  of  which  every 
day  increased  the  rigour. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was 
proceeding  against  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the 
deposed  monarch  with  no  lack,  one  would  have 
thought,  of  sEeal  or  animosity.  De  la  Porte,  intend- 
ant  of  the  King's  civil  list,  IVAugrement,  and  Duio- 
soi,^  a  Royalist  autho^  were  with  others  condemned 
and  executed.  But  Montmorin,  the  brother  of  the 
royal  minister,  was  acquitted;  and  even  the  Comte 
d'Affiiy  though  Colonel  of  the  Swiss  guards^  found 
grace  m  the  eyes  of  this  tribunal  ;^so  lenient  it  wai% 
in  comparison  to  those  which  France  was  afterwards 
doomed  to  groan  under.  Danton,  baulked  of  his  prey, 
or  but  half  supplied  with  victims,  might  be  compared 
to  the  spectre-huntsman  of  Boccaccio,— 

"StMvlook'd  ttMBend.aflfturtmteofhiBwfll, 
Not  balfavffleed,  aodffMdy  yet  to  kill" 

But  he  had  already  devised  within  his  soul,  and  agi- 
tated amongst  his  compeers,  a  scheme  of  vengeance 
BO  dark  andTdreadful,  as  never  ruffian  before  or  einoe 
had  head  to  contrive,  or  nerve  to  execute.  It  waaa 
measure  of  extermination  .which  the,  Jacobins  re- 
solved upon— a  measure  so  sweeping  in  its  purpose 
and  extent,  that  it  should  at  once  drown  in  their  own 
bipod  every  Royalist  or  Constitutionalist  who  conld 
raise  a  finger,  or  even  entertain  a  thought,  against 
them. 

Three  things  were  indispensably  essential  to  their 
execrable  plan.  In  the  first  place,  they  had,  to  col« 
lect  and  place  ^Hthin  reach  of  their  assasainsL  the 
numerous  victims  whom  they  sought  to  overwheka 
with  this  common  destrucbon.  Secondly,  it  was 
necessary  to  ipiimidate  the  Assembly;  ana  the  Gi- 
rondist party  in  particular ;  sensible  |nat  they  were 
likely  to  interfere,  if  it  was  loft  in  their  power,  to  pre- 
vent acts  of  cruelty  iacompatible  with  the  principles 
of  most  or  ail  of  tHeir  nomber.  Lastly,  the  Jacobin 
chicfa  were  aware,  that  ere  they  could  prepare  the 
public  mind  to  endure  the  massacres  whkh  thej 
meditated,, it  was  necessary  they  should  wait  for  oim 
of  those  critical  moments  of  general  alarm,  in  which 
fear  makes  the  midtitude  cruel,  and  when  the  agitao 
tionsofragc  and  terror  combine  to  unsettle  men*! 
reason,  and  drown  at  once  their  humanity  and  their 
understanding. 

rigoureux  rApufoemit  tnp  a  mea  princtpoi  phi* 


S  I"  I7n  emploi  si  ri( 

hutbionkiaaii. "— Lao 

B  ["  The  caniafc  w 


:RBTBi:.Ui,  t  jx.  p.  974.] 
.  —  cania£c  which  eoovorod  tbe  ra^I  faniilf  to  the  Tq»> 
piP,  wm  st^jppcd  on  the  Plac«  veodome,  in  cvder  that  tlw  %m^ 
micht  see  the  fra^nneDts  of  tho  statue  of  LouU  the  Groat, "— LACaUr 
TBixs,  t  iz.  p.  sea] 
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l>»VoUectp<riion6rB>M  nny  numbefB  i^as  an  easy 
matter,  when  the  mere  naming  a  man,  however  in- 
nocent, as  an  aristocrat  or  a  suapecied  person,  espe- 
dallr  if  he  happened  to  have  o  name  indicative  of 
gentle  blood,  and  an  air  of  decency  in  apparel,  was 
•officient  ground  for  sending  him  to  prison.  For 
the  pmpose  of  making  such  arrests  upon  suspicion, 
the  Commune  of  Pans  openly  took  upon  themselves 
the  office  of  granting  warrants  for  imprisoning  indi- 
viduals in  great  numbore,  and  at  lenKtn  proceeded  so 
far  in  their  \'iolent  and  arDitrary  conauct,  as  to  excite 
the  iealousy  of  the  Legislative  Body. 

This  Assembly  of  National  Reprtsentatrves  seemed 
to  have  been  stunned  by  the  events  of  the  lOth  of 
August.  Two-thirds  of  the  deputies  had  a  few  days 
before  excnipatod  La  Fayette  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  impeached  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  20th  of 
June,  designed  to  accomjilish  the  same  purpose  which 
had  been  ejected  on  tlris  last  dread  e^K)ch  of  the 
Revolution.  The  same  nuniber,  we  must  suppose, 
were  inimical  to  the  revolution  achieved  by  the  tak- 
ing of  tlie  Tuilcries,  and  the  dethrontment  of  the 
monarch,  whom  it  had  been  La  Fayette's  object  to 
protect  and  defend,  in  die^nity  and  person.  But  there 
was  no  energy  left  in  that  portion  of  the  Assembly, 
though  by  far  the  largest  and  the  wisest.  Their 
benches  ware  left  deserted,  nor  did  any  voice  arise, 
either  to  sustain  their  own  dignity,  or,  as  a  last  re- 
■ource^  to  advise  a  union  with  the  Girondists]  now 
the  leading  force  in  the  Representative  Body,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  period  to  the  rule  of  revolution- 
ary terror  over  that  of  civil  order.  The  Girondists 
themselves  proposed  no  decisive  measures,  and  in- 
deed appear  to  have  been  the  most  helplcfs  party 
(though  possesmng  in  their  ranks  very  considerable 
talentl  that  ever  attempted  to  act  a  great  part  in  the 
convulsions  of  a  state.  They  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pected that,  so  soon  as  they  had  accomplished  the 
overthrow  of  the  throne,  their  own  supremacy  should 
have  been  established  in  its  room.  They  became, 
therefore,  liable  to  the  disappointment  of  a  child,  who, 
having  built  his  house  of  boughs  after  his  own  fash- 
ion, is  astonished  to  find  those  bigger  and  stronger 
than  himself  throw  its  materials  out  of  their  way,  m- 
•tead  of ^  attempting,  according  to  his  expectations, 
to  creep  intd  it  for  tne  purpose  of  shelter. 

Late  and  timidly,  they  at  length  began  to  remon- 
Blrate  against  the  usurped  power  of  the  Ck>mmune  of 
Paris,  who  paid  them  as  little  regard,  as  they  were 
themselves  doing  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
executive  power. 

The  complaints  which  were  laid  before  them  of  the 
Tiolent  encroachments  made  on  the  hberty  of  the 
people  at  large,  the  Girondists  had  hitherto  answered 
by  timid  exhortations  to  the  Commune  to  be  cautious 
in  their  proceedings.  But,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
they  were  startled  out  of  their  weak  inaction,  by  an 
assumption  of  open  force,  and  open  villany,  on  the 
partot  those  formidable  rivals,  under  which  it  was 
miposflible  to  remain  silent.*  On  the  night  previous, 
the  Commune,  proceeding  to  act  upon  their  own  sole 
authority,  had  sent  their  satdlitea,  consisting  of  the 
municbal  officers  who  were  exclusively  attached  to 
them,  (who  were  selected  from  the  most  determined 
Jacobins,  and  had  been  augmented  to  an  extraordi- 
nary number,)  to  seize  arms  of  every  description,  and 
to  arrest  suspicious  persons  in  every  comer  of  Paris. 
Handreds  and  thousands  of  individuals  had  been, 
ond^  these  usurped  powers,  committed  to  the 
"various  prisons  or  the  city,  which  were  now  filled, 
even  to  choking,  with  all  persons  of  every  sex  and 
a^  against  whom  political  hatred  could  allege  sus- 

1»icion,  or  private  hatred  revive  an  old  quarrel,  or 
ovc  of  plunder  awake  a  thirst  for  confiscation. 

The  deeds  of  robbery^  of  license,  and  of  ferocity 
committed  during  these  illegal  proceedings,  as  well 
M  the  barefacea  contempt  which  they  mdicated  of 
we  authority  of  the  Assembly,  awakened  the  Giron- 
dists, but  too  late,  to  some  sense  of  the  necessity  of 

*  ["Nuitdeterrevr!  tJHJiideaflTeiniiephnieiin  joarade  Banjfl 
nrit  oa  une  capjMn  pwtae  dam  la  mollone,  infbct<^  dot  majoiMa 
se  r^foione  phikMopliiqae,  expia  le  Bort  honteuz  de  i'^trn  latM^ 
par  Unit  ce  que  aa  population  otfrnit  6n  plaa  aluect  at  dt 
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eXfertjOn.  They  stimmoned  the  MuttidpjiHty  fo 
bar.  They  came,  not  to  deprecate  the  Oispleasnie-  cid 
the  Assembly,  not  to  submit  themselves  to  it*  nw-r- 
cy,— they  came  to  triumph ;  and  brought  fhe  speer-tr- 
less  and  trembling  Pi'tion  in  their  train,  as  their  cm>- 
tive,  rather  than  their  mayor.  Tallien  explained  Ae 
defence  of  the  Commune,  which  amounted  to  this  : 
"  The  provisional  representatives  of  the  city  of  Paitss  " 
he  said,  "had  been  calumniated ;  they  appeared.  To 
Justify  what  they  had  done,  not  as  accu5»ea  persons, 
but  as  triumphing  in  having  di<charg«i  their  duty. 
The  Sovereign  People,"  he  &aid,  "  had  committed  to 
them  full  powerp,  saving,  Go  forth,  save  the  coimtry 
in  our  name — whatever  yon  (\o  we  ^nll  ratify-."  TItw 
language  was,  in  effect,  that  of  defiance,  and  it  was 
supported  by  the  phouts  and  howls  of  n«^mbJ«d 
muliiiudef?,  armed  as  for  the  attack  on  the  Tiiileriea, 
and  their  courage,  it  may  be  imagined,  not  tUc  le*». 
that  there  were  neither  ariptocrnts  nor  Swiss  cuarcJ* 
between  them  and  the  Legislative  A«pemb)y.  Tbeir 
cries  were,  "  liong  hve  our  Commune — onr  excdient 
commissioners— we  will  defend  them  or  die  !"t 

The  satellites  of  the  same  party,  in  the  tribunes  €IT 
galleries,  joined  in  the  cry  with  invectives  on  tho«« 
members  of  the  Aps»embly  who  were  snpposxxi,  how- 
ever rtpublicnn  in  principles,  to  be  opposed  to  the  re- 
volutionary measures  of  the  Commune.  The  mol> 
without  soon  forced  their  way  into  the  hall — ^joined 
vjrith  the  mob  within — and  left  the  theoretical  Repab- 
licans  of  the  Assembly  thr  choice  of  aci^uiescence  ia 
their  dictates,  flight,  or  the  fiberty  of  dying  on  thcar 
posts  like  the  8enat(»rs  of  that  Korae  wnicn  they  ad- 
mired. None  embraced  this  last  alternative.  They 
broke  up  the  meeting  in  confiision,  and  left  the  Jaco- 
bins secure  of  impunity  in  whuievcr  they  might  next 
choose  to  attempt. 

Thus  Danton  and  his  feH  associates  achieved  the 
second  point  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  hor- 
roi^  which  they  meditated :  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly were  completely  subdued  and  intimidated.  It 
remained  to  avail  tnemselves  of  some  opportunity 
which  might  excite  the  people  of  Paris,  in  tneir  pre- 
sent feverish  state,  to  participate  in,  or  to  endure 
cripnes,  at  which  in  calm  moments  the  rudest  would 
probably  have  shuddered.  The  state  of  affairs  on 
the  fW)ntier  aided  them  with  such  an  opportunity— 
aided  them,  we  say,  because  every  step  of  prepara- 
tion beforehand  shows  that  the  horrors  actM  on  the 
3d  September  were  premeditated:  nay,  the  very 
trenches  destined  to  inhume  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  prisoners,  yet  ahve,  untried  and  undoomed,  wer& 
already  excavated. 

A  temporary  success  of  the  allied  monarchs  feO. 
upon  the  mine  already  prroared,  and  gave  fire  to  it, 
as  lightning  might  have  nred  a  powder  ma^azin& 
Longwy.  Stenay,  and  Verdun,  were  announced  to 
have  falien  into  the  hands  of  the  Kmg  of  Pmaeiia. 
The  first  and  last  were  barrier  fortresses  of  reputed 
strength,  and  considerable  resistance  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  ardent  and  mihtary  spirit  of  the  Prendi 
was  awakened  in  the  resolute  upon  leammg^  that 
their  frontier  was  thus  invaded ;  iear  and  diacomfi- 
ture  took  possession  of  others,  who  thought  they 
alreadv  heard  the  aUied  trumpets  at  the  gates  of  Pa- 
ns. Between  the  eager  desire  of  some  to  march 
a^inst  the  army  of  the  invaders,  and  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  others,  there  arose  a  climax  of  excitation 
and  alarm,  favourable  to  the  execution  of  every  de- 
sperate design ;  as  ruffians  ply  their  trade  best,  and 
with  least  chance  of  interruption,  in  the  midst  of  an 
earthquake  or  a  conflagration. 

On  the  2d  September  the  Commune  of  Paris  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  Longwy,  and  the  approachmg 
fote  of  Verdun,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  the  only  con- 
stituted authority  in  the  country,  commanded  the 
most  summary  measures  for  the  general  defence. 
All  citiicns  were  ordered  to  keep  themselves  in  rea 
diness  to  march  on  an  instant's  warning.  Alt  arms 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Commune,  save  those  in 
the  hands  of  active  citizens,  armed  for  the  public 
protection.  Suspected  persons  were  to  be  disarmed^ 
and  other  measures  were  announced,  ail  of  whicb 
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weve  oalcnUtad  to  c«U  men's  attention  to  ike  safeljr 
of  themselves  and  their  fsmiliesi  and  to  dflstrojr  the 
interest  which  at  ordinary  times  the  public  would 
have  taken  in  the  fate  of  others.* 

The  awfiil  Toice  of  Danton  astounded  the  Assem- 
bly with  similar  inibrmation,  hardly  deigning  to  ask 
their  approbation  of  the  measures  which  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  had  adopted  on  their  own  sole  aa- 
thority.  "  Yon  will  prosentlv  hear,"  li^  said,  "  the 
alarm-guns— falsely  so  called— for  thsy  are  the  si^ 
nal  of  a  charge.  Courage— courage— and  once  agam 
courage,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  conquer  our  ene- 
mies." ^  These  wordsj  pronounced  with  the  accent 
and  attitude  of  an  exterminating  s(>inr,  appalled  and 
•tupified  the  Assembly.  We  tiud  nothing  that  indi- 
cated in  them  either  interest  in  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  public  from  without,  or  in  the  usurpation  from 
withia.    Tb^  i4>peared  paralysed  ¥rith  terror.t 

The  armed  bands  of  Paris  marched  in  different 

auarters  to  seize  arms  and  horses^  to  disoover  and 
enoimoe  suspected  persons;  the  youth  fit  for  aims 
were  every  where  mustered  (  and  amid  shouts,  re- 
monstrances, and  debates^  the  general  attention  was 
«o  ensa^ed,  each  individual  with,  his  own  afTairii,  in 
hifl  own  quartec,  that,  without  iuterierence  of  any 
kind,  whether  from  legal  autfaonty  or  gmeial  sym- 
pathy, a  univeraal  massacre  ol  the  numerous  pri- 
aoners  was  perpetn^  with  a  quietness  and  delibe- 
ration which  has  not  its  parallel  in  history.    The 
leaner,  whomav  be  stall  surprised  that  a  transaction 
ao  botxid  shonla  have  passed  without  oppoation  or 
intemiptiont  moat  be  again  reminded  of  the  asioaod* 
jngefieois  of  the  poimlar  victory  of  the  10th  of  Au? 
gust ;.  of  the  total  quiescence  of  the  Iisgisiative  Aa* 
aembly ;  of  the  want  of  an  armed  force  of  any  kind 
to  oppose  such  outrages ;  and  of  the  epidemic  panic 
which  readers  multitudes  powerless  ajid  passrre  as 
in^ts.    fihooid  these  onuses  not  appear  to  him  su^ 
fioent,  keimust  be  oontsnted  to  wonder  at  the  facts 
we  are  to  relate,  aa  at  one  of  those  dreadful  prodigies 
bv  which  Providence  cpafounds  our  reason,  and 
shows  what  human  nature  oan^be  brought  tO|  when 
the  festiaiataof  moralitv  and  religion  are  cast  asaie. 
•   The  numkeF  of  indiviouais  accumulated  in  the  var 
riotts  prisons  of  Paris  had  increased  by  the  arrests 
and  domieiiiary  visits  subsequent  to  the  lOth  of  Aa- 
g«st»  to- about  eight  theosaad  persons.    It  was  the 
object  of  this  iniernal  scheme  to  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  these  under  one  general  system  of  murder, 
not  to  be  executed  by  the  sodden  and  fuiious  impulse 
of  an  armed  multitude,  but  with  a  certain  dejgree  of 
cold  blood  and  deliberate  investif^ation.    A  force  of 
armed  banditti,  liarsaQois  partly,  and  partly  chosen 
ruffians  of  the  FanxboonQB,  proceeded  to  the  several 
prisons,  into  which  they  either  forced  dieir  passagei 
or  were  admitted  by  the  jailors,  most  of  whom  had 
been  apprised  of  what  was  to  take  place,  though 
sosBo  even  of  these  steeled  ofBoials  exerted  them' 
ielves  to  save  those  under  their  charge.    A  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  was  formed  from  among  the  armed 
raffians  theinselves,  who  examined  the  registen  of 
the  prisons,  and  anmmoned  the  captives  incuvidoally 
to  underno  the  form  of  a  trial.    If  the  judges,  as  was 
almost  uwaya  the  case,  declared  for  death^  their 
doom,  to  ptavent  the  efibrts  of  men  in  despan*,  was 
expressed  in,  tiie  words,  '*  Give  the  prisoners  £ree> 
^m."t  The  victim  was  then  thrust  out  into,  tlm 
street  or  yard :  he  waa  despatehed  by  men  and  wop* 
men,  who,  with  sleevee  tu<»ed  up,  arms  dyed  elbow- 
deep  in  blood,  hands  holding  axes,  pikes,  and  sabres, 
weieaxscntiooersoflfaesentenes;  andoythemanr 
ner  in  which  they  did  their  office  on  the  liviBg^  and 
mangisd  the  bodlee  of  the  dead,  showed  that  they 
occopied  their  post  as  much  from  plessure  as  finm 
kive  of. hire.    They  often  exchanged  places}  the 
judges  going  out  to  take  the  executioners'  duty, 
the  exeoiitionBr%  with  their  ceeking  hands,  sit ' 
asjodges  in  then  turn.    MaiUaid,  a  raffian  all< 
to  nave  disonmushed  himself  at  the  siege  of  the '. 
i&»,  bat  bstterkaown  by  hia ezploitf  upon  the mmh 
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Kinary  investtgalioiis.  His  oompaaions  on  the 
nch  were  persons  of  the  same  stamp.  Yet  then 
were  occasions  when  they  showed  some  transient 
gleanis  of  humanity,  and  it  is  not  unimportant  tore- 
mark,  that  boldnesa  had  more  influence  on  them 
than  any  appeal  to  mercy  or  compassioo.  An  avowed 
Royalist  was  occasionally  dismissed  uninjnred,  whUe 
the  Gonsntutionahais  were  surs  to  be  massacred. 
Another  trait  of  a  aingular  nature  is,  that  two  of  the 
niffiims  who  were  appointed  to  guard  one  of  these 
mtended  victims  home  in  safety  as  a  man  acquitted, 
msisted  upon  seeing  his  meeting  with  his  famSy» 
seepied  to  siuhre  in  the  transports  of  the  moment, 
and  on  taking  leuvt*.  shook  the  hand  of  their  late 
pnspneTi^  while  their  own  were  clotted  with  thegora 
of  hia  friends,  and  had  been  jnst  raised  to  shed  his 
own.  Few,  indeed,  and  brief;  were  these  symptoms 
of  relenting.  In  general  the  doom  of  the  pnsoner 
was  deaih,  and  that  doom  waa  instantly  acoom* 
phahed.  < 

In  the  meanwhile  (he  captives  were  penned  ig>  in 
their  dungeons  like  cattle  in  a  shambles,  and  in  many 
iufltanoes  might,  from  windows  which  looked  out- 
wards^ mark  the  fate  oi  their  comrades,  hear  their 
criea  and  behold  their  strogKle&  and  leam  from  the 
horrible  scene  how  they  might  best  meet  their  own 
approaching  fote.  They  obaerved,  aceordmg  to  Saint 
jHeani  who.  in  his  weU^named  "Agomr  of  T\mtr* 
Six  Hours,"  has  given  the  account  of  this  fiNurnil 
scenes  that  those  who  intercepted  the  blows  of  tha 
executioners  by  holding  up  then  hands,  suffered  pio- 
tracted  torment,  while  those  who  ofiered  no  show  of 
struggle  were  more  easily  despatched  ^  and  they  en* 
oouraged  each  other  to  submit  to  their  fote  in  the 
manner  least  \ike\y  tojprolong  their  Buiieringa.tt 

liaciy  ladiea,  especially  those  belonging  to  tha 
court,  were  thus  murdered.  The  Princess  de  Lafl»* 
balls;  whose  only  crime  seems  to  have  been  bar 
friendship  for  Marie  Antoinette,  was  literally  hevm 
to  pieces,  and  her  head,  and  that  of  othersi  paraded 
on  pikes  thiough  the  metropolis.  It  was  carried  to 
the  Temple  on  that  aoeursed  wespon,  tbe  foaturefl 
yet  beautiful  in  death,  and  the  long  four  curls  of  the 
hair  floating  around  the  spear.  The  murdenrs  in- 
sisted that  the  King  and  Queen  should  be  oompeUed 
to  oome  to  the  window  to  view  this  dreadful  trophy. 
The  mnnicipal  officers  who  were  upon  duty  over  tn# 
royal  prisoners  had  difficulty,  not  merely  m  saving 
them  from  this  horrible  inhumanity,  but  also  in  pre* 
venting  the  iHison  from  being  forced.  Three-colooiaA 
ribbons  were  extended  across  the  street,  and  tlua 
frail  barrier  was  foimd  sufficient  to  intimate  that  iha 
Temple  was  under  the  safoguard  of  the  nation.  Wa 
do  not  read  that  the  efficiency  of  the  three-coloured 
ribbons  was  tried  for  the  protection  of  any  of  tha 
other  prisons.  No  doubt  ine  executioners  had  their 
instructions  where  and  when  they  ^ould  be  no* 
speeted.ir 

The  Cleify  who  had  declined  the  Constitutional 
oath  friom  pious  scruples,  were,  during  the  massadSb 
the  pecnhar  objects  of  insult  and  crueltv,  and  their 
conduct  was  such  as  oorrssponded  with  their  rsli- 
gioua  and  conscientious  pro&saons.  They  were  seen 
confessing  themselves  to  esch  other,  or  recbiving  tho 
confessions  of  their  lay  companions  in  misfortune, 
and  eneeoraging  them  to  undstgo  tbe  evil  hour,  with 
as  niuoh  calmness  as  if  they  themsehres  nad  not  been 
to  share  its  bitterness.  As  Protestanta.  we  cannot 
abatraetedly  approve  of  the  doeCiinas  wmch  render 
the  estabhsned  clergy  of  one  oonntry  depenaent  upon 
a  aovereign  pontiff  the  prince  of  an  alien  state:  out 
these  priests  did  not  make  the  laws  for  which  thev 
suflbied;  they  only  obeyed  them;  and  as  men  snd 
Christians  we  must  regard  them  as  martyrs,  who 
preferred  death  to  what  they  considered  as  apos- 
tasy.** 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  this  dreadful  butehetr^ 
which  lasted  for  four  days,  the  judgee  and  execution 
era  ate,  drank,  and  slepi ;  and  awoke  from  slumber^ 
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«B loasfronrthdrxiieal,  with  ftmh.  appetite  for mui'- 
«Ur.  Thero  weieplacaa  amm^  for  the  male  and 
fur  thB  female  rauvteera,  for  the  work  had  been 
incomplete  without  the  interventiDn  of  the  latter.' 
PliBOii  after  prieon  was  invested,  entered,  and  under 
Sesame  form  of  proceedinff)  made  the  scene  of  the 
same  iBhuman  bntchevy.  Tne  Jaoobins  had  reckon- 
ed on  making  the  massacre  universai  over  France. 
But  the  example  was  not  Kenerally  followed.  It 
fOQuired,  as  in  the  ease  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the 
omy  massacre  which  can  bo  compared,  to  this  in 
atrocity«  the  excitation  of  a  iarne  capital,  in  a  violent 
crisis  to  fender  sach  horrors  possible. 

The  Commune  of  Paris  were  not  in  fiiult  for  this. 
They  did  all  they  could  to  extend  the  sphere  of  mur- 
der. Their  warrant  brought  from  OrleSns  near  sixty 
persons,  including  the  Duke  de  Coss^-Brissac,  De 
Lessart,  the,  late  minister,  and  other  Royalists  of 
distinctiDii^  who  were  to  have  been  tried  before  the 
Ugh  court  of  that  department.  A  band  of  assasams 
met  them,  by  appomtment  of  the  Commune,  at 
VereaiUes,  who,  uniting  with  their  escort,  murdered 
«fanOBt  the  whole  of  ibese  unhappy  men.* 

From  the  ad  to  the  6th  of  S^teinber,  these  infernal 
Climes  proeeeded  uninterrupted,  protracted  by  the 
actors  for  tlie  sake  of  the  dauy  pay  of  a  loais  to  each, 
Qpenly  distributed  amongst  them,  by  order  of  the 
Communs.t  It  was  either  from  a  desire  to  con- 
tims  as  long  as  possible  a  labour  so  well  reQiiited, 
er  bocaase  ^ese  oeiogs  had  aeciuired  an  insatiable 
hiM  of  murder,  that,  v^n  the  jails  were  enrn^  of 
state  criminals,  the  aasasdns  attacked  the  Bio^tie, 
Mirison  where  ordinary  delinquenrts  were  conned. 
These  unhappy  wretches  ofiered  a  degree  of  resist- 
ance which  cost  the  assailants  dearer  than  any  they 
had  experieneed  from  their  proper  victims.  They 
were  obliged  to  fire  on  them  with  canB0D>  and  many 
hundreds  of  the  miserable  creatures  were  in  this 
way  exterminated,  by  wretches  worse  than  them- 
sehrei. 

No  exact  accotmt  was  ever  made  of  the  number 
ef  persons  murdered  during  this  dveadAil  periodi 
but  not  above  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  piisonere 
•nested  for  state  offences  were  known  to  escape  or 
he  discharged,  and  the  meet  moderate  compntatian 
faises  the  number  of  thoas  who  fell  to  two  or  three 
thousand,  though  some  carry  it  to  twiee  the  extent) 
Trechod  announced  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Ibat  four  thovaand  had  perished.    Some  exertion 

SI  made  to  save  the  livesof  persons  imprisoned  for 
t^  whoBB  numbers,  with  those  of  common  felons, 
nay  make  up  the  balance  betwixt  the  number  slsin, 
and  eight  thousand  who  were  prisoners  when  the 
nessacre  began.  The  bodies  were  interred  in  heaps, 
ai  immense  trenches,  prepared  beforehand  by  order 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris ;  but  their  bones  have  snce 
been  transferred  to  the  subterranean  Catacombs, 
which  form  the  general  chamel-hoiise  of  the  city. 
In  those  melancholy  regions,  while  other  relics  of 
Mortality  lie  exposed  aU  around,  the  remains  of  these 
who  peiislied  m  the  massacres  of  Septenber  are 
alone  secluded  from  the  eye.  Tlie  vault  in  which 
diey  repose  is  closed  with  a  screen  of  freestone,  ae 
if  mating  to  crimes  tanfit  to  be  thou^t  of  even  in 
this  proper  abode  of  death,  and  which  manoe  would 
willingly  hide  in  oblivion. 

In  me  meanwhile  the  reedsr  mev  be  desvoas  to 
know  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Assembly,  to 
Save  the  hvec  td  ao  many  Franchmsn,  or  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  massacre  oarzied  on  in  eontampt  of  all  legal 
inteiferenoe,  and  by  no  mora  formiiiable  force  than 
that  of  two  or  three  faundrisd  atrockma  felons,  often, 
indeed,  diminished  to  onlv  fifty  or  sixty.  He  might 
teasonahly  expett  that  tlM  national  repressntativea 

*  muot,  t  ifi.  D.  1S7^  Lsoratolk,  t  be  p.  »48.1 

^  Tlte  ttoofai  of  the  Hotel  to  Vilte  pre<«i  to  endenea  of  thii  met 

»yareon«i  uipeared  publiclj  ainoiic  the  aasaMin  and  ^« 
itepiiMofHood.  C^iamaiiiharSB4''hBMid.^tocilfo 
tssaoh  ^/oa  tweatyfarf  trnot,  wbfeb  ewl  be  iMtoiitlr  peid. 
HaqiiirttHa  citiaetM,  cooUnue  rour  lood  vroik.'tiMl^aoquire  new 
tMH  loiiie'hocoege  ofyoor  oottnovt  L6t  evftr  thirk«  ttn  tUi 
0eat  day  be  fitting  tbe  Mveraanty  of  the  people,  who  havecom- 
vitted  tMr  veotoanoa  to  roar  taaMs.'*-eioAaS.  p.  la ;  TUsas, 
tliij>.T4.J  _ 
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would  have  thundered  forth  s6me  of  those  deeie» 
which  they  formerly  dutscted  against  the  crtywtL  sad 
the  noble»se;  that  they  should  have  repaired  By 
deputations  to  the  various  sections,  called  out  die 
national  guards,  and  appealed  to  all,  not  onlf  ibii 
were  susceptible  of  honour  or  humanity,  bnt  to  it 
who  had  the  breath  and  being  of  man,  to  Boppcn 
them  in  interrupting  a  series  of  horrors  disg^oe- 
ful  to  mankind.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  feeima 
of  their  fellow-citizenB  made  them  at  last  eacoesBftd 
in  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre.  But  the  Reign  ef 
Terror  was  now  but  in  its  commencement,  anoniea 
had  not  yet  learned  that  there  lay  a  refuge  in  the 
efforts  of  despair. 

Instead  of  such  enersy  as  might  havebeoi  expetfitt 
from  the  prmciples  of  which  thev  bossted,  nothuiff 
could  be  more  timid  than  the  conanct  of  the  GiroM- 
ists,  being  the  only  parly  in  the  Assembly  yvho  had 
the  power,  and  nngnt  be  supposed  to  have  the  in- 
clination, to  control  the  coarse  of  crime. 

We  looked  carefully  through  the  AftmUeur^  whidi 
contain  the  officifd'  aceoual  of  the  sittings  of  ike 
Assembly  on  these  dreadfnl  days.  We  find  rsBu^ 
entries  of  many  patriotic  gifts,  of  such  impottamee 
as  the  followmg  t— A  fusee  from  an  EnglishBii»i>- 
a  pair  of  haekney-coach  horassfrom  the  ooachmaa 
—a  map  of  the  eoianiry,  around  Paris  from  a  lady. 
While  engagied  in  receiving  and  regiatsnii^  thcst 
civic  donations,  their  journal  bears  few  'and  donbtiU 
references  to  die  massacres  then  in  progimss.  Tte 
Assembly  issued  no  decree  against  die  staagbtar-* 
desMnded  no  nrnpom  from  the  poUic  forM,  twi 
restricted  themserves  to  sending  to  the  mwdsven  a 
pitiful  deputation  of  twelve  of  their  number,  whoM 
commission  seems  to  have  been  hmited  to  petinon 
for  the  Bsfety  of  one  of  their  colleagues,  belonging  to 
the  Consdtutional  factioo.  With  dtmcidcy  they  satisi 
him,  and  the  celebrated  Abbtf  Sicari  the  pfaolM- 
thropic  mstructor  of  the  desf  and  dumb,  im^rnomd 
as  a  non-juring  priest,  for  whom  the  wails  and  teas 
of  his  hapless  pupils  had  procured  a  repiiefe  ev« 
fVom  the  assassins.§  Dussault,  one  of  thatdbpatt- 
tion,  distingiBshed  himssif  by  the  efforta  whieh  hs 
used  to  persuade  the  murderers  to  desisC  **  Rstam 
to  your  place,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians,  faia  anas 
crimsoned  with  blood.  "Tou  have  made  us  lose  toe 
much  time.  Return  to  your  own  buaineBB,  and  Isass 
us  to  ours.'* 

Dussault  went  back,  to  reeonnt  to  thoae  who  had 
sent  him  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  how  he  had 
been  received  $  and  concluded  with  the  eardaaation, 
"  Woe*s  me,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such 
horrors,  without  the  power  of  stopping  them  f  l^s 
Assembly  heard  the  detail,  and  ronamed  tinoid  and 
silent  asDefore.M 

Where,  in  that  hour,  were  the  men  who  fiMmed 
then"  judf^ent  upon  the  modela  presenled  hy  1^ 
tarcb.  dlieir  feelings  on  the  wild  eloquence  of  Rons* 
seaul  Where  were  the  GirondistB,  celebrated -bf 
one  of  their  admirera^ir  as  distiiwuishsd  by  good 
morals,  by  eevere  probity,  by  a  promond  resneot  i^ 
the  dignity  of  man»  by  a  deep  senss  of  his  lipita  and 
his  duties,  by  a  sound,  constant,  and  immutaola  Isve 
of  order,  of  justice,  and  of  liberty  t  Weie  the  evea  ef 
sach  men  blind,  that  they  oomd  not  see  the  nies4 


which  flooded  for  four  days  the  streets  of  the  ms- 
tropolis?  were  theh  esrs  deadened,  that  they-  could 
not  hear  the  ^outa  efthemurdcrers«  and  the  scraana 
of  the  victimal  or  were  theur  voices  mvte,  thnt  thsr 
called  not  upon  God  and  man-^ulMNi  the  very  Btones 
ef  ParisL  to  asast  them  in  intemiptine^aoeh  a  evunel 
Pohdcal  reasons  have,  by  royalist  writers,  been  sap* 
posed  to  furnish  a  motive  for  their%ei|Uieacence ;  6r 
there  is,  according  to  civdian%  a  certain  deerse  of 
careless  or  timid  imbecility,  wnich  can  only  oe  ec* 
plained  aa  having  its  origm  in  fraud.  ~  They  adJeg* 
that  the*Girendists  saw^  rather  with  pleasure  that 
horror,  the  atrocities  which  were  oodnaitted,  whils 

If^TheclMwoiddhtftteM  IntsntfrMaKlflnd.  hid  Mia 
couraseoM  watchmaker,  of  the  name  of  MoDnot,  rathed  l)«tM«« 
tham.  and  staid  dw  lanoo  already  raiMdiohaplsvsd  fa  Mi  kr 
•Bk^'-TnaM,  ViiLtK  tl.l 
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die  JMobina,  exlermiiiatiDg 

equally  keted  eoeiiiiefl  the  CoDeUUiUoniUiate  and 
EtoyalMta,  took  on  themaelveB  the  whole  odhim  of  e 
^t  of  blood,  which  must  soon,  they  inu(ht  naturally 
BKIiect,  diagust  the  sense  and  feelings  ofa  country  so 
diiliaed  as  Franca  We  remain,  neverthelesa»  con- 
vinotMi,  that  VergniaucL  Brissot,  Roland,  and,  to  a 
aartftinty,  his  high-minded  wife,  would  have  stopped 
the  massacres  of  September,  had  their  courage  and 
practical  skLll  in  public  affairs  borne  any  proportion 
to  tlie  conoeit  which  led  them  to  suppoeci  that  their 
vocation  lay  for  go^pming  such  a  nation  as  France. 

But  whatever  was  the  motive  of  their  apathy,  the 
Legislative  Anembly  was  nearly  silent  on  the  sub* 
jeet  of  the  massacres,  not  only  while  they  were  in 
liTMreas,  buk  for  several  days  afterwards.  On  the 
IMh  of  September,  when  news  from  the  army  on 
the  frontiers  was  beginning  to  announce  successes, 
and  when  the  nanic  of  the  metropolis  began  to  sub- 
side^ Vefgniaua  adroitly  charged  the  Jacobins  with 
tvning  on  unhappv  prisoners  of  state  the  popular 
naeontment  winch  should  have  animated  theni  with 
Wavenr  fa  march  out  against  the  common  enemy. 
Ha  uporajded  also  the  Commune  of  Paris  with  the 
aasumption  of  unconstitutional  power^  and  the  in- 
faaaan  tyranny  with  which  thoy  had  abused  them; 
but  his  speech  made  Little  impression,  so  much  are 
daads  of  cruelty  apt  to  become  familiar  to  men's  feel- 
iafi,  when  of  freinient  recurrence.  When  the  first 
aaoounts  were  read  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of 
the  massacres  perpetrated  at  Avignon,  the  president 
faiDled  away,  and  the  whole  body  manifested  a  hor- 
lor,  as  well  of  the  senses  astof  the  mind;  and  now, 
that  a  far  more  ctnel,  more  enduring,  more  ezteoaive 
tfsin  of  murders  was  perpetrated  under  their  own 
CM  the  Leipslacive  Assembly  looked  on  in  mathv. 
Ae  utmost  whieh  the  eloquence  of  Yerigmaiia  ooold 
eatimcC  from  them  was  a  decree,  that  m  Ihtnre  the 
Oammone  should  be  aaswerable  with  thecr«wn  Mves 
f&r  ^  seeunty  of  the  prisoners  under  their  ohnm 
After  pasttog  this  decree,  the  Legialative  Assembly, 
boBV  the  seofMid  repfesentattve  body  of  the  Frenoh 
natilMi,  dissolved  itself  according  to  the  lesofaiiions' 
of  the  lOtk  of  AugBst,  to giveplaoe  to  the  Natioaal 
Qanvanibn.* 

The  LM[islative  Assembly  was,  in  its  compositiott 
wpA  its  character,  of  acaste  greatly  inferior  to  that 
which  it  succeeded.  The  flower  of  the  talents  of 
France  had  natumlly  centred  in  the  National  As^ 
semb^,  and,  by  an  absurd  regulation,  its  members 
mare  incapacitated  from  being  re-elected ;  which  ne^ 
osaaarily  oceasioned  their  simation  being  in  many 
iMtanoea  supplied  by  persoae  of  inferior  attainments. 
*]meii  the  deatinios  of  the  first  Assembly  had  been 
frgfiUed  in  a  more  lofty  manner.  They  were  often 
wnng,  often  absmd,  often  arrogant  and  presump- 
taona.  but  never  mean  or  servile.  Ther  respected 
iha  libertv  of  debate,  and  even  amidst  the  bitterest 
p^tipaloiacuaaioKis,  defended  the  persons  of  their 
ewaagpes^  howaver  much  opposed  to  them  in  aen* 
ttflMfoTana  maintained  their  constitoiional  intiola*  i 
btti^  Tliey  had  also  the  great  sdvantage  of  hein^ 
aa->it  ware,  free  horn.  They  ware  indeed  jdaoed  m 
csptivitf  by  their  removal  to  Paria,  but  their  coumge 
waa  not  abated  j  n«r  did  they  make  any  concessbns 
of  a  penonal  kind  to  the  rumans  by  whdm  they  were 
at  times  iierBonally  ill-used. 

Aa  the  aseond,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  had.  on 
theooatiaiy,  beett  <»SPtive  from  the  moment  of  their 
filat  aaoToeation.  They  had  never  met  but  in  Pans, 
and  were  toared  to  the  habit  of  patient  submission 
totthe  tribunes  and  the  refosaof  the  citv,  who  renesl* 
edb  broha  into  tfanr  hall,  and  issued  their  mandates 
in  the  form  of  petitions.  On  two  memorable  ocea- 
■aiis  they  showed  too  distinctly,  that  considerations 
of  iperscMUH  ssfety  ooald  overpower  their  sense  of 
public  duty.  Two  thirds  of  the  representatives  joined 
miaevBltuig  La  Fayette,  aad  declared,  by  doina  ao, 
thU  they  aohoned  the  msBrrselion  of  the  20ui  of 
^Wf  y«^  when  that  of  the  leth  of  August  had 
eaaqaalsd  Mrhmt  waa  before  atteoopOBd  in  vain  upon 
thai  ttamiau  piaoediaA'tlie  Aanmhly  ananiaaottsly 
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TOted  the  depooitiaa  of  (he  monarch,  and  oawigii;ia& 
him  to  prison.  Secondly,  they  remained  silent  aad 
inactive  during  all  the  norrocs  of  September,  and 
sufibred  the  executive  power  to  be  wrenched  out  of 
their  hands  by  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  used  be* 
fore  their  eyes  for  the  destruction  of  many  thousanda 
of  Frenchmen  whom  they  represented. 

It  must  be,  however  remembeved,  that  the  L^iii^ 
lalive  Assembly  were  oppreesed  by  difficulties  and 
dancers  the  moat  dreadful  that  can  threaten  a  govem- 
menft;— the  bloody  discord  of  contending  factbniL 
the  arms  of  foreignere  menacing  the  frontier,^  and 
civil  war  breaking  out  in  the  provmcee.  In  adclitioi& 
to  these  sources  of  peril  and  dismay,  there  were  three 
divided  parties  within  the  Assemoijr  itself;  while  a 
rival  power,  equally  formidable  from  ite  audacity  and 
its  Crimea  haid  erected  itself  in  predominating  an* 
thority,  like  that  of  the  maires  du  palais  over  tha 
feeble  menarchs  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

• 

BlActioD  of  RspraMntttlvtai  far  thb  NatkKiai  ConvminL-^aso* 
bins  «re  wry  acUve.— Kifht  hand  PHrtr-Left  hand  lida  ■Meii' 
trol  Membon.— Tho  Uiroixluts  uce  in  itoMesAion  of  the  nttiwiMKIs 
Pcrvrer— They  denounce  the  Jacobin  Chiefs,  but  in  an  iix«|fUMr 
and  fecUe  maimer. —Marat,  Robeapierre,  and  DanliMi  sap- 
ported  bK  the  GonnMne  and  poiNdace  of  Paria—PrMiea  «» 
dared  a  Kopublk.— Duke  of  Bonuwkk't  Camiioicn— N^KwQts 
the  Fnnch  Enucnnta^li  taidy  in  hh  Open^ioni— OeraipMathe 
poofect  nert  oTCliaittpocne.— In  Ainty  beoomee  *iciy^~l¥(»> 
•peets  ofa  BiMl8.>~I>uiiM>orieX*8  Amy recnijied with  Gaimif* 
inlaa.— The  Duke  reeohrea  to  felraal^ThDuchls  os  the  pwiei 
quenoee  or  that  neaaurt—The  Retreat  diHwtniui.— Tfae  finir 
|r*nta  disbanded  in  a  great  measure.— Reflectioui  on  their  Fate. 
•^Tte  Pkince  of  Conck'a  Amy. 

It  was,  of  coarse,  the  object  of  each  party  to  ob- 
tam  the  greatest  possible  majority  in  the  Natbnal' 
CoBVentioo  nonvto  boasaembled,  for  arranging upott 
some  new  footing  the  government  o£  France,  and 
for  replacing  that  Constitution  to  which  faith  had 
heenso  repeatedly  sworn* 

'HiB  Jacobiss  made  the  maset  energetic  ezertioink 
Thev-not  only-  wrote  missives  through  their  two 
ihomiidefilhated  societieB.  bat  sent  three httntteed 
coamitssaTUJi,  oi  delegates,  tosimerintendthaeleo* 
tions  in  the  different  towns  and  departmenta}  ia 
exhort  theu-  comrades  not  onkf  to  be  firm,  hut  tn 
he  enterpiising)  and  to  seise  with  strong  hand  th«< 
same  power  over  the  public  force,  wb.ioh  the  motiber 
society  nosseesed  in  Paris.  The  advice  was  pound' 
into  willing  ears ;  for  it  implied  'the  sacred  nght  of 
insarrsetion,  with  the  concomitant  prfvilegee  of  jnt;* 
lege  and  slaughter. 

The  power  of  the  Jaoobins  was  irrcsistihle  m 
S^arn,  Where  Robespierre,  Dan  ton,  and  Marat,  w1m>> 
shared  the  high  places  in  their  synagogue,  wen- 
plected  by  an  immense  minority  |t  and  of  the  twenty 
deputies  who  represented  Pans,  there  were  not 
hbove  five  or  six  unconnected  wi^  the  massaoesb 
Nor  were  they  any  where  onsucoessfiil,  where  these 
pxisted  enough  of  their  adherents  to  overawe  hy 

threats,  clamour,  and  vioienee,  the  impartial  yoioo 
f  the  public, 

But  m  every  state  there  is  a  great  iramber  of  man 
iwho  love  order  for  itself  andfor  the  protection  it 
bflbrds  to  property.  There  were  also  a  great  many 
^^nons  at  heart  Royalists,  eitijer  pure  or  constitu- 
tionali  and  all  these  tmited  m  sending  to  the  National 

f Convention  deputies,  who,  if  no  o]>portoaity  oeoiu> 
ed  of  restoring  the  monarchy,  imght  at  least  co- 
operate with  the  GHnmdists  and  mom  moderate 
Republicans  in  saving  the  Ufe  of  the  unfortunate 
Love,  and  in  protecting  meu  s  lives,  and  property 
m  general,  from  the  infuriate  violence  of  the  Jaoo- 
bins. These  supporters  of  order-^we  know  no  bet* 
ter  name  to  assign  to  them— -were  chiefly  repsesenta- 
tives  of  the  departments,  where  electors  had  mare 
time  to  discrirmnate  and  reflect,  than  when  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  revokitianarv  aod«>Cies  and  cfaibaaf 
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Ota  10WIM.  Yet  Naniefi  BooiddftYur,  MarMi]le& 
I^ODfl,  and  other  towns,  chiefly  in  the  west  and 
fonth,  were  disposed  to  support  the  Girondists,  and 
isnt  deputies  favourable  to  ihear  sentiments.  Thus 
the  Convention,  when  assembled,  still  presented  the 
appearance  of  two  strong  parties ;  and  the  feeble* 
uess  of  that,  which,  being  moderate  in  its  views,  only 
sought  to  act  defensively,  consisted  not  in  want  of 
numbers,  but  in  want  of  energy. 

It  was  no  good  omciL  that  on  taking  their  places 
in  the  Assembly,  these  last  assumed  the  Bight  Side; 
a  position  which  seemed  doomed  to  defeat,  since  it 
had  been  successively  occupiod  by  the  suppressed 
parties  of  moderate  Royalists  and  ConstitntionaUsts. 
There  was  defeat  in  the  very  sound  of  the  parti 
droitt  whereas  the  left-hand  position  had  always 
been  that  of  victory.  Men's  minds  are  moved  by 
■mall  incidents  in  dubious  times.  Even  this  choice 
of  seats  made  an  impression  upon  spectators,  and 
auditors  unfavourable  to  the  Girondists,  as  all  natu- 
rally shrink  from  a  union  with  bad  fortune.  There 
was  a  considerable  party  of  neutral  members,  who. 
without  joining  themselves  to  the  Girondists,  affected 
to  judge  impartially  betwixt  (he  contending  parties. 
Tfaev  were  chiefly  men  of  consciencee  too  timid  to 
^  all  the  lengths  of  the  Jacobins,  but  also  of  too 
timid  nerves  to  oppose  them  openly  and  boldly. 
These  were  sure  to  succumb  on  all  occasions,  when 
the  Jacobins  judged  it  necessary  to  use  their  favour- 
ite argument  of  popular  tenor. 

The  Girondists  took  possession,  however,  of  all 
oatenalble  marks  of  power.  Danton  was  dismissed 
from  his  place  as  mmister  of  justice}  and  they  were, 
as  fiir  as  mere  official  name  and  title  C9uld  bestow  it 
on  them,  in  possession  of  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment But  me  ill-fated  regulation  which  excluded 
ministers  from  seats  in  theAssemblvi  and  oonse- 
qaantly  from  any  right  save  that  of  defence,  proved 
as  fatal  to  those  of  .the  new  system,  as  it  had  done 
to  the  executive  goVttnment  of  Louis. 

Onr  remarks  upon  the  policy  of  the  great  change 
from  Monarchy  to  a  Republic,  will  be  more  in  place 
elsewheire.*  Indeedt  violent  as  the  change  sounded 
m  words,  there  was  not  such  an  important  alteratkm 
ia  ofihet  as  to  produce  much  sensation.  Tbe  Cob- 
stitQtioii  of  1791  was  a  demoeraoy  to  all  intents  and 
porpoflea,  leaving  little  power  with  the  King;  and 
that  little  subject  to  be  so  mach  cramped  and  strait- 
ened in  its  o|)eradon,,  that  the  royal  authority  waa 
even  smaller  in  practice  than  it  had  been  limited  in 
theory.  When  to  this  is  added,  that  Louis  was  a 
prisoner  amongst  his  subjects,  acting  under  the  most 
severe  restraint,  and  endangering  ms  life  every  time 
he  attempted  to  execute  his  constitutional  power,  he 
nmst  long  have  been  held  rather  an  incumbrance 
on  the  motions  and  councils  of  the  state,  than  as 
one  of  its  efficient  constituted  authorities.  The  no- 
,  minal  diange  of  the  system  of  government  scarcely 
made  a  greater  alteration  in  the  internal  condition 
of  Prance,  than  the  change  of  a  sign  makes  upon  a 
house  of  enteftainment,  where  the  business  of  the 
tavern  is  carried  on  in  the.  usual  way,  although  the 
place  is  no  longer  distineuished  as  the  King's  Head. 

While  France  was  thus  alarmed  and  agitated 
within,  by  change,  by  crime,  by  the  most  bitter 
political  factions,  the  dawn  of  that  course  of  vic- 
tory had  already  risen  on  the  frontiers,  which,  in  its 
noonday  splenoour,  was  to  blaze  fiercely  over  all 
£urop&  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  military 
events  at  present,  we  shall  have  but  too  many<u 
them  to  discuss  hereafter.  We  shall  barely  state, 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  campaign,  considered 
as  relative  to  his  proclamation,  forms  too  good  an 
ilhistration  of  the  holy  text,  "  Pride  goetn  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fail.''  The 
di^e  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army,  which  had 
been  joined  by  fifteen  thousand  emigrants  in  the 
finest  state  of  equipment,  burning  with  zeal  to  rescue 
the  Kinft  and  avenge  themselves  on  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  country.     From 
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what  fatality  it  iihard  to' 'conceive;  hot  ihm 
of  Brunswick  seems  to  have  looked  with  n 
dcjgree  of  coldness  and  suspicion  on  thoBe 
whose  chivalrous  valour  and  high  birth  called 
to  the  van,  instead  of  the  rear,  m  which  the  ^ 
ralissimo  was  pleased  to  detain  them.  The  chatnee 
of  success  that  might  justly  have  been  expected 
from  the  fiery  eneigy  which  was  the  very  eoid  of 
French  chivalry,  from  the  fear  which  such  an  army 
might  have  inspired,  or  perhaps  from  the  fnends 
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whom  they  might  have  £ound,  was  altogether 
There  was  something  in  this  extinordinary  condaei, 
which  almost  vindicated  the  suspicion,  that  Prasna 
was  warring  on  her  own  account, 'and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  owe  too  much  of  the  expected  snccees  id 
the  valour  of  the  emigrants.  And  it  esoaped  not  the 
remark,  both  of  the  emigrants  and  toe  J^Ycnch  m 
large,  that  Longwy  and  Verdun  were  ostentatioody 
taken  possession  of  by  the  allies,  not  under  (be 
name  of  the  King  of  France  or  the  Ck>mte  d*Ai«- 
tois,  but  in  that  of  the  Emperor;  which  appennd  lo 
give  colour  to  the  invidious  report,  that  the  attas 
were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  their  aeaM- 
ance,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  line  of  fronder 
towns.  Neither  did  the  duke  use  liis  fine  annyoC 
Prussians^  or  direct  the  motions  of  the  jUistnaaa 
under  Clairfait,  to  any  greater  advantage^  He  had, 
indeed,  the  troops  of  the  Great  Frederick;  bat 
under  the  command  of  an  irresolute  and  incapaUs 
leader,  it  was  the  sword  of  Scanderbegin  the  bands 
of  a  boy. 

Tliis  tardiness  of  the  Duke  of  BrunswidL'a  move- 
ments intimated  a  latent  doubt  of  his  own  ciqtacity 
to  conduct  the  campaign.  The  superiority  of  fais 
veteran  and  finely  disdpuned  forces  over  the  dieiflw 
ganiaed  army  of  Dumouriez,  reinforoed  as  it  waa  by 
crowds  of  Federates,  who  were  perfect  stranom  t» 
war,  would  have  been  best  displayed  by  boQ  woi 
rapid  movementa,  evincing  at  once  activity^  aoi 
combination,  and  alarming  raw  troops  by  a  mmm 
of  daxwer,  not  in  front  alone,  but  on  evwy  peini 
Each  day  whkdi  these  new  soldiera  spent  wnfi^Mlrf^ 
was  one  step  towards  mihtary  disciplxtia.  and  iRuft 
is  more^  towards  military  confidence.  Hie  genersl 
who  hsd  threatened  so  hard,  seemed  to  mupend  his 
blow  in  indecision ;  and  he  remained  triflmg  on  the 
frontiers^  "when  Frederick,  had  he  been  in  ov 
ftont,''  said  the  Frendi  general,  ^*  would  long  linea 
have  driven  us  back  upon  Chalons,  't 

The  result  of  so  many  false  st^s  began  sooato 
appear.  Brunswick,  whose  army  waa  deficient  a 
battering  guns,  though  entering  France  on  a  fron- 
tier of  forfifications,  was  arrested  by  the  obetinais 
defence  of  Tluonville.  Having  at  length  decided  to 
advance,  he  qjent  nine  days  in  marching  thirty 
leagues,  out  omitted  to  possess  himself  <tf  the  defilei 
of  Angonnes.  by  which  alone  the  army  of  Lnckner 
couldco-op^ate  with  that  of  Dumouiies.  The  aUied 
general  now  found  himaelf  in  the  moat  elevated  put 
of  the  orovince  of  Champagne,  branded  for  its  pover- 
ty  and  aterihty  with  the  unseeinly  name  "  La  Ghaxn- 
pagne  Pouilleus&"  where  he  found  difficulty  to  soIh 
sist  lus  army,  meantime,  if  com  and  forage  vs«n 
scarce,  grapes  and  melons  vrere,  unfoftunataly, 
plenty.  These  last  firuits  are  so  provertuaBy  m- 
wholesome,  that  the  magktrates  of  Liege,  and  aonis 
other  towns,  forbid  the  peasants  to  bring  fbem  fo 
market  under  pain  of  connecation.  It  waa  the  fint 
time  such  delicacies  had  been  presented  to  the  hype» 
borean  appetites  of  the  Prussians:  and  they  conid 
not  resist  the  temptation,  though  the  same  penalty 
was  annexed  to  the  banquet,  as  to  that  wfaidi  pro- 
duced the  first  transgression.  Thsy  ate  and  &L 
A  fatal  dysentery  broke  out  m  the  campk  wfakh  awepc 
the  soldiera  away  by  hundreds  in  a  onr*  ennk  w 
spnits  of  the  survivors,  and  seems  to  nave  totally 
broken  the  courage  of  their  oommander.t 

Two  courses  remamed  to  the  embairaased  general 
One  was,  to  make  his  way  by  giving  battle  to  tlM 
French,  by  attacking  them  m  the  strong  pnnnion 
which  mey  had  been  aermitted  to  oeenpy.  notwitb* 
standing  the  ease  with  which  they  niiht  n«Tt  ham 
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flDtiQipaiad.    It  is'liQ&OiinKHiiiez  htd  beta  vwy 

stroagly  leinlbroQd.  France,  'from  all  her  depart- 
menUPi  had  xeadiij  poured  forth  many  thoasands 
lof  her  fiery  youth,  nrom  city  and  town^  village  and 
.jpcange  add  f&rin,  to  project  the  fronu^rsi  ?it  onoe, 
Jrom  the  invasion  of  foreigner^  and  the  occupation 
of  ihonsanda  of  vengeful  emigrants.  Ther  were  un- 
•dttciplined.  indeed,  but  full  of  seal  ana  courage. 
heaied  ai>d  excited  by  the  scenes  of  the  repubUc,  and 
inflained  ny  the  floiia  eloqjience.  the  songs,  dances, 
andsignal-words  with  wmch  it  hod  been  celebrated. 
AboYC  alL  they  were  of  a  country,  which,  of  all 
.others  in  Europe,  has  been  most  famihar  with  war. 
and  the  youth  of  which  are  most  easily  rendered 
amenable  to  military  discipline. 

Bat  to  these  new  levies  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 

fla%ht  have  safely  opposed  the  ardent  valour  of  the 

,«m]grants;  men  descended  o4  famihes  whose  deeds 

of  <mivah7  fill  the  registers^xf  Europe:  men  by  whom 

■&e  load  to  Paris  was  regarded  as  that  which  was 

to  conduct  them  to  victory,  to  honpur,  to  the  rescue 

Ad  their  Kin^  to  reunion  with  their  families,  to  the 

.' recovery  of  their  patrimony;  men  accustomed  to 

coQflider  disgrace  as  more  dreadful  by  far  than  death, 

,,aoa  who  clamied  as  their  birthright  military  rei^wn 

ana  the  use  of  arms.    In  one  sklnniah,  fifteen  hun- 

tdnd  of  the  emigrant  cavalry  had  defeated,  with  great 

.■laughter,  a  column  of  the  Carmagnoles,  as  the  re 

<piibhcan  levies  were  called.    Iiiey  were  routed  with 

.4;nBat  slaughter,  and  their  oppooenu  had  the  pleasure 

to  count  aftnong  the  slain  a  considerable  number  of 

.the  asaasains  of  September. 

But  .the  French  general  had  more  confidence  in 
the  Carmagnole  IeiV]es,<frDm  which  his  military  ge- 
.nius  derived  a  valuable  sunport,  than  BrunswM;k 
thoagfat  proper  to  repose  in  the  chivalrous  gallantry 
>of  rtae  French  ooblesee.   He  could  only  be  brought 
to  eoga^  in  one  action,  of  afftillexy,  near  Valmy, 
which  was  attended  with  no  marked  conseiiuencjB, 
and  then  iasued  his  order  for  ^  retreat..    It  was  in 
vain>thBt  the  Comte  d'Artois,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  line  from  which  he  was  descended,  and  the 
«tiuK>ne  to  which  he  has  now  aucceededL  entreated, 
.aimoet  implored,  a  recall  of  thiafiital  order;  in  vain 
.that  he  ofiered  in.person  to  head  the  emigrant  foroes, 
..aad  to  aasame  with  them  the  moat  desperate  post  in 
the  battl&^if  the  generalissimo  would  j^ermit  it  to  be 
fimgfat.    But  the  Duke,  obstmate  in  his  deaponding 
m  proi^rtbn  to  his  former  preaumption,  was  not  of 
.that  high  mind  which  adopts  hazardous  counsels  in 
desperate  cases.  He  saw  his  anny  mouldering  away 
around  him.  beheld  the  French  forming  in  h^  rear, 
Knew  that  the  resources  of  Prussia  were  uneQual  to 
a  prolonged  war,  and,  after  one  or  two  feeble  attempts 
to  negotiate  -for  the  safety  of  the  captive  Louis,  he 
was  at  length  contented  to  accept  an  implied  per- 
mission to  retreat  without  molestation.    He  raised 
his  camp  on  the  S9th  of  September,*  and  left  behind 
^im  abundant  marks  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which 
liis  army  was  rednoed.t 

When  we  look  back  on  these  events,  and  are  aware 
4»f  Dumouriec'sreal  opinions,  and  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  fate  of  the  King,  we  have  Uttle  reason 
-10  doubt,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  might,  by  ac- 
tive and  prompt  exertions,  have  eluded  that  gene- 
ral's defensive  moasnres ;  nav,  that  judicious  nego- 
tiation mi^t  have  induced  mm,  on  certain  points 
being  conceded,  to  hare  united  a  part  at  least  of  his 
ihrces  with  those  of  the  emigrants  in  a  march  to 
Paris,  for  the  King's  rescue,  and  the  punishment  cxf 
-the  Jaoobins. 

But  had  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI.  taken  place 
by  the  armed  hand  of  the  emigrants  and  the  allies, 
the  final  event  of  the  war  must  still  have  been  distant, 
^moat  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom  was  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  with  all  its  evils  j  and  yet  it  must  have 
been  the  ohiectof  the.  emigrants,  in  case  of  success, 
again  to  establish,  not  only  royalty  in  its  utmost  pro- 
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rogative,  but  all  the  opm^eivB^  privilcgos  and  feud^ 
subjections  which  the  Kevolution  had  swept  a\v^y. 
Much  was  to  have  been  dreaded,  too,  from  die  avi<Uty 
of  the  strangers  whose  arms  had  assisted  ihe  im- 
prisoned Louis,  and  much  more  from  what  has  since 
been  aptly  termed  the  Reaction,  which  must  have 
taken  place  upon  a  counter-revolution.  It  wns  greatly 
to  be  apprehended,  that  theemigrants.  always  deem- 
ing too  Tightly  of  the  ranks  beneatli  them,  mceiised 
by  the  murder  of  their  friends,  and  stung  by  their  ow>a 
private  wrongs  and  insults,  would,  if  t«ucceasful,  have 
treated  the  Revolution  not  as  an  eJCttrtion  of  the  pub- 
lic will  of  France,  to  free  the  country  from  publlo 
grievances,  but  as  a  Jac(/utrU.  (which  m  some  of  i^ 
scenes  it  too  much  resembleu,)  a  domestic  treason 
of  the  vassals  against  their  Ucge  lords.  It  was  the 
will  of  Providence,  that  the  experience  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards  should  make  manifest,  that  in 
the  hour  of  victory  itsell  concessiont)  to  the  defeated* 
as  far  as  justice  demaims  them,  is  the  only  mode  9C 
deriving  permanent  and  secure  peace. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussiann  was  executed  in  thtt 
best  possible  order,  and  in  the  most  leisurely  manner. 
But  if  to  them  it  was  a  measure  of  diiKrace,  it  wds 
to  the  unfortimate  emigmnts  who  haa  joined  &evr 
standard,  the  signal  of  utter  despair  and  ruin.  Tbew 
corps  were  composed  of  gentlemen,  who,  called  sud- 
denly and  unprovided  from  their  families  and  homes* 
had  only  brought  with  them  such  moderate  sums  ox 
money  as  could  be  raised  in  an  emergency,  whicn 
they  had  fondly  conceived  would  be  of  very  brief  du- 
ration. They  nad  expended  most  of  their  fuuds.ui 
providing  themselves  with  horses,  arms,  and  equij^ 
inents— some  part  must  have  been  laid^  out  in  thqr 
necessary  subsistence,  for  they  served  chiefly  at  their 
own  expense — and  perhaps,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected among  high-spirited  and  high-born  youthsii 
their  slender  funds  had  not  been  manaeed  with  i^i 
economical  view  of  the  possibiUty  of  the  reverses 
which  had  taken  place.  In  the  confusion  and  dis- 
order of  the  retreat,  their  baggage  was  plundered  by 
their  auxiliaries,  that  is  to  sayTby  the  disorderly  Pros-  * 
sian  soldiers,  who  had  shaken  loose  all  discipline  i 
and  they  were  in  most  cases  reduced  for  instant 
maintenance  to  sell  their  horses  at  such  paltry  prices 
as  they  could  obtain.  To  end  the  history  of  such  of 
this  devoted  army  as  had  been  engaged  m  the  Dui^ 
of  Brunswick's  campaign,  they  were  disbanded  pt 
JuUers,  in  November  1792. 

The  blindness  of  the  sovereigns,  who,  atill  con- 
tinuing a  war  on  France,  sufifered  such  fine  troops 
to  be  dissolved  for  want  of  the  means  of  supporti 
was  inexcusable;  their  cold  and  hard-heartefi  con- 
duct towards  a  bodyof  gentlemen,  who,  if  politicaw 
wrong,  were  at  least  devoted  to  the  cause  for  whiea 
Austna  asserted  that  she  continued  in  arms,  was 
equally  unwise  and  ungenerous.  These  gallant  gen- 
tlemen might  have  upbraided  th^  Kings  who  Imd 
encouraged,  and  especially  the  general  who  led  tqis 
ill-fated  expedition,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare^  if 
he  had  been  known  to  them,-- 

"  Httit  tboo  not  ipoke  like  thunder  on  oar  aiik. 
Been  sworn  our  soldier— bidding'ua  depend 
Upon  thy  ftars,  Uqr  Ibttnne,  and  thy  itrengthf*: 

But  the  reproaches  of  those  who  have  no  remedy 
but  the  exposition  of  their  wrongSL  seldom  reach  the 
ears  of  the  powerful  by  whom  these  wrongs  havo 
been  committed. 

It  ifl  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  agony  with  whicn 
these  banished  gentlemen  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
saving  the  life  of  their  Kin^,  and  the  recovery  of  their 
rank  and  fortune.  All  their  proud  vavm  «>?  of  rxpecred 
success  were  lost  or  conveHeM  in.o  i?erpi,.itB  to  stin^ 
them.  They  had  no  hope  before  them,  and,  what  if 
worst  to  men  of  high  spirit,  they  had  fallen  with 
scarce  a  blow  struck  for  honour,  mr  leiw  for  victory. 
They  were  now  doomed,  such  as  could,  to  exeroiej 
for  mere  sobaistence  the  prosecution  of  sciences,  anl 
arts,  which  they  had  culuvaied  to.  adorn  proapanty— 
to  wander  in  foreign  lands,  and  bve  npon  the  precs^ 
rious  charity  of  foreign  powara,  ambittarea  amf 
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where  by  the  refleclioni  of  some,  who  pided  the  folly 
^at  could  forfeit  rank,  and  properly  for  a  mere  point 
of  honour;  and  of  others,  who  saw  in  them  the  ene- 
mies of  rational  liberty,  and  upbraided  them  with  the 
charge  that  their  misfortunes  were  the  necessary 
consec^uence  of  their  arbitrary  principles. 

It  mi^ht  have  in  some  degree  mitigated  their-cala- 
inity,  could  some  gifted  sage  have  shown  them,  at 
such  distance  as  the  Legislator  of  Israel  beheld  the 
Promised  Land  from  Mount  Pisgah,  the  final  resto- 
ration of  the  royal  house  in  whose  cause  they  had 
suflbred  shipwreck  of  their  all.  But  how  many  pe- 
Tished  in  the  wilderness  of  misfortune  which  inttr- 
vened— how  few  survived  the  twenty  years  wander- 
ing which  conducted  to  this  promised  point !  and  of 
those  few,  who,  war-worn  and  wearied  by  misfor- 
tunes, slurvived  the  restoration  of  royalty,  how  very- 
few  wore  rewarded  by  more  than  the  disintcrcBtcd 
triumph  which  they  felt  on  that  joyful  occasion  1, and 
how  many  might  use  the  simile  of  a  royalist  of  Bri- 
tain on  a  similar  occasion—"  The  fleece  of  Gideon 
remained  dry,  while  the  hoped-for  restoration  shed 
showers  of  blessing  on  all  1*  ranee  beside  !'* 

The  emigrant  regiments  und^r  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  had  another  and  nobler  fate.    They 
retained  their  arms,  and  signalized  themselves  by 
their  exertions ;  were  consumed  by  the  sword,  and  in 
toils  of  service,  and  died  at  least  the  death  of  sol- 
diers^  mourned,  and  not  unrevenged.    But  they  were 
"Wastmg  their  devoted  courage  in  the  service  of  fo- 
reigners; and  if  their  gallantry  was  gratified  by  the 
defeat  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  murderers 
of  their  king  and  as  usurpers  of  their  rights,  they 
might  indeed  feel  tliat  their  revenge  was  satiatea, 
but  scarce  in  any  sense  could  they  regard  their  victo- 
ries as  serviceable  to  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
sacrificed  their  country,  their  possessions,  their  hopes, 
their  lives.    Their  fate,  though  "on  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive scale,  much  resembles  that  of  the  officers  of 
the  Scottish  army  in  ICOO,  who,  following  the  for- 
tunes of  James  II.  to  France,  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  form  themselves  into  a  battalion  of  privates, 
and,  after  doing  many  feats  of  gallantry  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  country  where  they  found  refuge,  at  length 
melted  away  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
'  privations  of  military  service.    History  while  she  is 
called  upon  to  censure  or  commend  the  actions  of 
mankind  according  to  the  rules  of  immutable  justice, 
ia  no  less  bound  to  lament  the  brave  and  generous, 
"Who,  preferring  the  dictates  of  honourable  feeling  to 
those  of  prudence,  are  hurried  into  courses  which 
may  be  doubtful  in  policy,  and  perhaps  in  patriotism, 
but  to  which  they  are  urged  by  the  disinterested  ^^ish 
of  discharging  what  thoy  account  a  conscientious 
duty.     The  emigrants  were  impolitic,  perhaps,  in 
leaving  France^  though  that  conduct  had  many  apo- 
logies; and  their  entrance  into  their  comilry  in  arms 
to  bring  back  the  despotic  system,  wlii«'h  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  whole  nation,  save  them  selves,  had   re- 
nounced, was  an  enterprise  unwisely  and  unjustly 
undertaken.    But  the  cause  they  embraced  was  one 
dear  to  all  the  prejudices  of  the  ran*'  and  sentiments 
in  which  they  haa  been  brought  up;  their  loyal  pur- 
pose in  its  defence  is  indisinitable ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  condemn  them  for  following  one  extreme, 
,  when  the  most  violent  and  tyrannical  proceedings 
'  wcr&  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  urging  another, 
80  bloody,  blacK,  and  fatal  as  that  of  tiie  faction 
which  now  domineered  in  Paris,  and  constrained 
men,  whose  prejudices  of  birth  or  education  were  in 
favoiu"  of  freedom,  to  loathe  the  very  name  of  France 
and  of  the  Revolution. 

The  tame  and  dishonourable  retreat  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  his  Prussians  naturally  elated  the 
courage  of  a  proud  and  martial  people.  Recruits 
flowed  into  the  Republican  ranks  from  every  departs 
ment ;  and  the  generals,  Custine  on  the  Rhine,  and 
Montcsquiou  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  with  Dumouriez 
in  the  Netherlands,  knew  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  reinforcements,  which  enabled  them  to  as- 
some  the  oflensive  on  all  parts  of  the  extensive 
iotith-eastem  frontier  of  France. 
Thei attack  of  Savoy,  whoss  sovereign,  the  King 


of  Sardinia,  was  bcpther-in-lsw^f  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois,  and  had  naturally  been  active  in  the  cause  ef 
the  Bourbons,  was  successfully  commenced,  aiui 
carried  on  by  General  Montesquiou  al^dy  mea 
tioned,  a  French  noble,  and  an  aristocrat  of  course 
by  birth,  and  as  it  was  believed  by  principle,  but  to 
whomt  nevertheless,  the  wont  of  exi)erienced  leaders 
had  compelled  the  ruUng  party  at  Paris  to  coDirait 
the  command  of  an  army.  He  served  them  well, 
possessed  himself  of  Nice  and  ChAmberi,  and  threat- 
ened even  Italy.* 

On  the  centre  of  the  same  line  of  frontier,  Custine, 
an  excellent  soldier  and  a  fierce  republican,  tooi 
Spires,  Oppenheini.  \yorms,  finally  the  strong  city  of 
Meniz,  and  spread  dismay  throuch  that  portion  of 
the  Germanic  empire.  Adopting  the  republican  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  he  thundered  forth  personal  vea- 
gcance,  denounced  ii>the  most  broad  and  insultng 
terms  against  such  princes  of  the  Germanic  body  u 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  zeal  a^i^ainst  tba 
Revolution;  and  what  was  ctjually  formidable,  be 
preached  to  their  subjects  the  fiattering  and  excitiog 
doctrines  of  the  Republicans^  and  invited  them  to 
join  in  the  sacred  league  of  the  oppressed  people 
against  princes  and  magistrates  who  had  so  long 
held  over  them  a  usurped  power.t 

But  the  successes  of  Dumouriez  were  of  a  more 
decided  and  more  gratefiil  character  to  the  nilmg 
men  in  the  Convention.  He  had  a  heavier  task  than 
either  Custine  or  Montesoniou;  but  his  hvelv  and 
fertile  imagination  had  already  devised  modes  of 
conquest  wi^h  the  imperfect  means, he  posaesaed. 
The  difierence  between  commanders  is  the  same  as 
between  mechanics.  A  workman  of  common-olaee 
talents,  however  expert  custom  and  habit  may  aa^* 
made  him  in  the  use  of  his  ordinary  tools,*  is  at  a  loss 
when  deprived  of  those  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
work  witli.  The  man  of  invention  and  genius  fiodf 
out  resources,  and  contrives  to  make  ,such  imple* 
ments  as  the  moment  supplies  answer  his  puiTK>seas 
well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  a  regular  cnest  d 
working  utensils.  The  ideas  of  the  ordinary  man 
are  like  a  deep-rutted  road,  through  which  his  ima- 

Station  moves  slowly,  and  without  departing  frcaa 
e  track ;  those  of  the  man  of  genius  are  uke  an 
avenue,  clear,  open,  and  smooth,  on  which  he  may 
traverse  as  occasion  requires. 

Dumouriez  was  a  man  of  genius,  resource,  and 
invention;  Clairfait,  who  was  opposed  to  hini,  a 
brave  and  excellent  soldier,  but  had  no  idea  of  stra- 
tagie  or  tactics,  save  those  current  during  the  Seven 
Years  War.  The  former  knew  so  well  how  to  em- 
ploy the  fire  and  eagerness  of  his  /Carmagnoles,  ol 
whose  blood  he  was  by  no  means  chary,  and  how  to 

Erevent  the  conse9uences  of  their  want  of  discipline 
y  reserves  of  his  most  steady  and  experienced 
troops,  that  he  gave  Clairfait  a  signal  defeat  at  Je- 
mappes,  on  the  6th  November,  1792.t 

It  was  then  that  both  Austria  and  Europe  had  rea- 
son to  regret  the  absurd  policy  of  Joseph  IL,  both  io 
indisposing  the  inhabitants  towards  his  government, 
and.  in  the  fine  provinces  of  the  Austnan  Nether- 
lands, dismantling  the  iron  girdle  of  fortified  towns, 
with  which  the  wisdom  of  Europe  had  invested  that 
frontier.  ,  Clairfait  who,  though  defeated,  was  too 
good  a  disciplinarian  to  be  routed,  had  to  retreat  oa 
a  countrv  unfriendly  to  the  Austrians,  from  recollec- 
tion of  tndr  own  recent  insurrection,  and  divested 
of  all  garrison  towns ;  which  must  have  been  severe 
checks,  particularly  at  this  period,  to  the  incursion  of 
a  revolutionary  army,  more  fitted  to  win  battles 
by  its  impetuositv,  than  to  overcome  obstacles 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  long  and  patient 
sieges. 

As  matters  stood,  the  battle  of  Jemapqpea  was 
won,  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  fully  con- 
quered without  fiirther  combat  by  the  French  gene- 
ral We  shall  leave  him  in  his  triumph,  and  retiini 
to  the  flEital  scenes  actmg  in  Paris. 

•  [BotU,  t  i.  p.  SB ;  Jondm.  t  fi.  p.  190  ) 

*  (Thion,  t  nl  p.  188;  Jominl  t  li.  p.  IBL] 

X  (DnmoaiieK,  v.  iu.  p.  ife;  Toolosieoo,  t  BL  p.  47;  JoaW. 
U  tt.  p.  817.1 
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JiMobim  detBrmine  upoa  Ae  ExeniCkm  of  Loab.— Procren  and 
om  oi'the  Kin«'«  Unpopularitr.— OironduU  taken  bf  rar- 
by  a  propos&l  for  the  Abditton  of  Roynltv  nudo  bf  tbe 
jinc— Proposal  carriod.— Thoughts  on  the  New  Byntora  of 
Qovcmment— Compared  with  that  of  Rome,  Greece,  America, 
w*i  other  Republican  Btatw.— Entht»ia«m  throufhout  Pmneo 
at  Um  clianee— PoUiet  it  auro  birth  to— And  Crimes.— Monn- 
metitri  of  Art  destroyed.— Aladame  Roland  intorpoAcs  to  Ave  the 
Life  of  the  King.— Jiamre.— Girundu»t«  move  lur  a  Departmental 
Legion— Carried— Re\xikod— and  Oirondisti  delbated.— The  Au- 
thority of  the  Community  of  Paris  paiumount  even  over  the 
CooventioD.— Dooumeota  of  the  Iron  Chest.— ParaUul  betwixt 
Charles  L  and  Louis  XVI.— Motion  by  Potion,  that  the  King 
•faoutd  be  tried  before  the  Conventioa 

It  is  generally  to  be  remarked,  that  Crime,  as  well 
as  Religion,  has  her  sacramental  associations,  fitted 
for  the  purposes  to  which  she  desires  to  pledge  her 
votaries.  When  Cataline  imposed  an  oath  on  his 
fellow-conspirators,  a  slave  was  murdered,  and  his 
blood  mingled  with  the  beverage  in  which  they 
pledged  each  other  to  their  treason  against  the  re- 
public. The  most  desperate  mutineers  and  pirates 
loo  have  believed,  that  by  engaging  their  associates 
in  some  crime  of  a  deep  and  atrocious  nature,  so 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity  as  to 
«ti^e  with  horror  all  who  should  hear  of  it,  they 
made  their  allegiance  more  completely  their  own; 
ftnd,  as  remorse  is  useless  where  retreat  is  impossi- 
ble, that  they  thus  rendered  them  in  future  the  des- 
perate and  unscrupulous  tools  necessary  for  the 
designs  of  their  leaders. 

In  like  manner,  the  Jacobins,— who  had  now  full 
possession  of  the  passions  and  confidence  of, the 
lower  orders  in  France,  as  well  as  of  all  those  Spirits 
among  the  higher  classes,  who,  whether  desirous  of 
promotion  bv  exertions  in  the  revolutionary  path,  or 
whether  entnusiasts  whose  imagination  had  be«ome 
heated  with  the  extravagant  doctrines  that  had  been 
current  during  these  feverish  times,— the  Jacobins 
resolved  to  engage  their  adherents,  and  all  whom 
they  inAuencooT in  proceeding  to  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Louis.  They  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  might  excite  the  populace  to  desire  and  demand 
that  final  sacrifice,  and  to  consider  the  moment  of  its 
heinx  offered  as  a  time  of  jubilee.  Nor  were  the  bet- 
ter classes  likely  to  take  a  warm  or  decisive  interest 
in  the  fate  of  their  nnhappy  prince,  so  long  the  object 
of  unpopularity. 

From  the  beginning  of' the  Revolution,  down  to 
the  total  overthrow  ofthe  throne,  first  the  power  of 
the  Kins,  and  afterwards  his  person  and  the  measures 
to  whica  he  resorted,  were  the  constant  subject  of 
attack  by  the  parties  who  succesaiveK-  forced  tliem- 
selves  into.his  administration.  Ench  faction  accused 
the  other,  during  the  time  of  their  brief  sway,  of 
attempts  to  extend  the  power  and  the  privileges  of 
the  croMm ;, which  w^as  thus  under  a  perpetual  siege, 
though  carried  on  by  distinct^  and  opposite  factions, 
one  pf  whom  regularly  occupied  the  lines  of  attack, 
to  dislodge  the  others  as  fast  as  thev  obtained  suc- 
cessively possession  of^the  ministry.  Thus  the  Third 
Estate  overcame  the  two  privileged  classes,  in  behalf 
of  the  people  ,and  against  the  crown ;  La  Fayette 
and  the  Constitutionalists  trium^ed  over  the  Mode- 
rates, who  desired  to  afford  the  King  the  shelter  and 
bulwark  of  an  intermediate  senate ;  and  then,  after 
creating  a  constitution  as  democratical  as  it  could  be, 
leaving  a  name  and  semblance  of  royalty,  they  sunk 
under  the  Girondists,  who  were  disposed  altogether 
to  dispense  with  that  symbol.  In  this  way  it  ap- 
pcared  to  the  people,  that  the  B^ing  was  their  natural 
enemy,  and  that  the  royal  interest  was  directly  op- 
posed to  a  revolution  wnich  had  brought  them  sun- 
dry advantages,  besides  giving  them  the  feelings  and 
oonsequence  of  freemen.  In  this  manneiv  one  of  the 
mildest  and  best  disposed  monarchs  that  ever  swayed 
a  sceptre,  became  exposed  to  general  suspicion  and 
misconstrucdon  in  his  measures,  and  (as  is  sure 
■peedily  to  follow)  to  ^raonal  contempt  and  even 
hatred.  Whatever  the  King  did  in  compliance  with 
die  enirent  tide  of  revolution  was  accounted  as 
fraadfid  complaisance,  designed  to  blind  the  nation. 
Whatever  opixMition  he  made  to  that  poweifiil  im« 
pulse,  was  accounted  an  act  of  open  treaeon  against 
the  eoTeragiity  of  the  people^ 


His  position  with  regard  to  the  invading  powers 
was  enough  of  itself  to  load  him  with  obloquv^  and 
suspicion.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  called,  ajia  pro- 
fessed himseUi  the  willing  king  of  h  popular,  or  de- 
mocratic monarchy ;  but  in  thu  pruclamaMons  of  hie 
allies,  he  was  described  as  a  monarch  iinprisoned, 
degraded,  and  almost  delhront3d.  To  acnitvc  his 
hberty  (as  they  affirmed),  and  to  re-establish  his 
rights,  the  Kmporor  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of 
Prussia  his  ally,  and,  al»ovw  all,  his  orolhers,  the 
princes  of  the  blood  of  Franco,  were  in  arms,  and 
had  sent  numerous  armies  to  the  froniiers.*  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  candoui^ 
that  the  French  pe«^iplc  shoidd  give  Louis  credit  for 
desiring  the  8ucce.ss  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  bv 
which  not  onlv  his  power  had  been  circamscribed, 
but  his  persoa  bad  bet-n  placed  under  virtual  restrainL 
against  forces  armed  avowedly  for  his  safety  and 
hberty.  as  well  as  the  resioralioii  of  his  power.  AVe 
con  allow  as  much  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Loui^ 
as  to  any  whose  fc-elin^s  and  ri^its  w  (-re  imiacdiately 
concerned  with  th§jjoinl  at  is.sue ;  and  we  admit  that 
all  concessions  which  he  inaile  to  the  popular  caus^ 
before  the  National  Assembly  had  asserted  a  pitra- 
mount  authority  over  his,  were  willingly  and  lre<4y 
granted.  But,  after  the  march  from  Versailles,  he 
must  have  been  an  etithusiast  for  public  liberty  of  a 
very  uncommon  character,  if  we  could  suppose  hin^ 
seriously  wishing  the  defeat  of  his  brothers  and  allies, 
and  the  victory  of  those  who  had  deprived  liim  Uirst 
of  authority,  and  then  of  freedom. 

A  single  glance  at  his  situation  must  have  con- 
vinced the  people  of  France,  that  Lpuis  could 
scarcely  be  sincere  in  desiring  the  continuance  of 
the  system  to  which  he  had  given  his  adhesion  as 
sovereign;  and  the  consciousness  that  they  could 
not  expect  confidence  where  they  themselves  had 
made  ungenerous  use  of  their  power,  addec  force  to 
their  suspicions,  and  acrimony  to  the  de^p  reseut- 
ments  which  arose  out  of  them.  The  people  had 
identified  themselves  and  their  dearest  interests 
(right  or  wrong,  it  signifies  httle  to  the  result)  with 
the  Revolution,  and  with  the  increasing  freedom 
which  it  bestowed,  or  rathcarpromised  to  bestow,  in 
every  succeeding  change.  The  King,  who  had  bc^n 
the  regular  opponent  of  every  one  of  th<  sc  innova- 
tions, was  in  consequence  regarded,  as  the  natural 
enemy  ofthe  country,  who,  if  he  continued  to  remjiia 
at  the  helm  of  the  execudve  government,  dia  so  with 
the  sole  view  of  running  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks. 

If  there  had  been  any  men  in  France  generous 
enough  to  me  the  Kinje^  credit  for  complete  good 
faith  with  the  Constitutionalists  his  flight  ffoia 
Paris,  and  the  manifestoes  which  hfileft  behind  him. 
protesting  against  the  meastires  in  which  he  had 
acquiesc^  as  extorted  from  him  by  constraint,  gave 
open  proof  of  Louis's  real  feelings.  It  is  true,  the 
King  denied  any  purpose  of  leaving  the  kingdom^  or 
throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
powers ;  but  it  coiUd  escape  no  one,  that  such  a  step, 
however  httle  it  was  calculated  upon  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  fii^t,  might  very  easilv  have  be- 
come inevitable  before  its  completion.  It  docs  not 
appear  from  the  behaviour  of  the  escorts  of  dragoons 
and  hussars,  that  there  was  any  attachment  among 
the  troops  to  the  King's  person ;  and  had  the  mutiny 
of  Bouillfe's  forces  against  that  general's  authority 
taken  place  after  ,the  King  reached, the  camp,,t}ie 
only  safety  of  Louis  must  nave  been  in  a  retreat  into 
the  Austrian  territory.  This  chance  waft  bo  evident, 
that  Bouill&  hipaself  had  provided  for  it.  by  requesting 
that  the  Austrian  forces  might  be  so  disposed  as  to 
afford  the  King  protection  ^lould  the  emergency 
occur.t  Whatever,  therefore,  mifdit  be  the  King's 
first  experiment,  the  point  to  which  he  directed  bis 
flight  bore  out  those,  who  si^ppoeed  and  asserted  thai 
k  must  have  ultimately  termmated  in  his  reunion  with 
his  brothers;  and  that  sudi  a  ooncluaion  must  have 
repeatedly  occurred  to  the  King's  thoughts. 

But  if  the  King  was  doubted  and  suspected  before 
he  gave  this  decisive  proof  of  hie  diainchnation  to  the 
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conBtitudon,  there  bad  surely  happened  nothing  in 
•ihe  oourae  of  his  being  aeiied  at  Varenne8>  or  the 
•circoniBtances  of  his  reception  at  Paris,  te^i^ding  to 
nxx>ncile  him  to  the  constitutional  crown,  which  was 
a  second  time  proffered  him,  and  which  he  again, 
with  all  its  duties  and  a^cs  of  self-Kienial,  solemnly 
-accept^. 

We  have  before  hinted,  that  the  King's  assuming 
of  new  the  frail  and  barren  sceptre,  proffered  to  him 
Ainder  the  most  huitiiUating  circumstancesk  was  a 
piece  of  indifferent  policy.  There  occurred  almost 
no  course  of  conduct  by  which,  subjected  as  he  was 
to  general  Fu^picion,  ne  could  show  himself  once 
more  to  his  people  in  a  clear  and  impartial  point  of 
▼iew — each  of  his  niensures  was  sure  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  most  malignant  commentary.  If  his  conduct 
assumed  a  popular  aspect,  it  was  accounted  an  act 
of  princely  hypocrisy ;  if  it  was  like  his  opposition  to 
the  departmental  trmy,  it  woiild  have  been  held  as 
intended  to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  country ;  if  it 
resembled  his  rejection  of  the  decrees  against  the 
emigrants  and  refractory  priests,  then  it  might  be 
tu^ed  as  inferring  a  direct  mtention  of  bringing  back 
the  old  despotic  system. 

In  short,  all  confidence  was  lost  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people,  from  a  concurrence  of  unhappy 
circumstances,  in  which  it  would  certainly  be  un;ust 
to  cast  the  blame  exclusively  on  either  party,  since 
there  existed  so  many  grounds  for  distrust  and  mis- 
imdcrstanding  on  both  side?.  The  noble  and  gene- 
roue  confidence  which  Frenchmen  had  been  wont  to 
repose  in  the  personal  character  of  their  monarch — 
a  confidence  which  the  probity  of  no  man  could  de- 
serve more  than  that  of  Louis — was  withered,  root 
and  branch:  or  those  in  whose  breasts  it  still  flou- 
rished were  oanished  men,  and  had  carried  the  Ori- 
flamme,  and  the  ancient  spirit  of  French  chivalry, 
into  a  camp  not  her  own.  The  rest  of  the  nation,  a 
scattered  and  intimidated  remnant  of  Royalists  ex- 
cepted, were  Constitutionalists,  who,  friends  rather 
to  the  crown  than  to  the  King  as  an  indiviriual, 
wished  to  preserve  the  form  of  government  but  with- 
out either  zeal  or  attachment  to  Louis ;  or  Girondists, 
who  detested  his  office  as  Republicans ;  or  Jacobins, 
who  hated  his  person.  Every  onci  therefore,  assailed 
Louis ;  and  it  was  held  enrolling  himself  amongst 
aristocrats,  the  most  avowed  and  hated  enemies  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  if  any  one  Hftcd  a  voice  in 
his  defence,  or  even  apology. 

To  this  the  inflnence  of  the  revolutionary  dubs, 
amounting  to  so  mansr  thousands,  and  of  the  daily 
press,  almost  the  ondy  kind  of  literature  which  France 
nad  left,  added  the  mil  tribute  of  calumny  and  incul- 
Mtion.  The  Jaoobins  attacked  the  person  of  the 
King  from  the  ▼ery  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  for  they  deMed  that  Louis  should  be  destroyed, 
even  when  aome  amongst  tnem  were  leagued  for 
placing  Orleans  m  his  room.  The  Girondists,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  been  well  contented  to  spare 
the  person  of  Louis;  but  thev  urged  argument  after 
argument  in  the  journal  which  they  directed  against 
the  royal  office.  But  upon  the  whole  the  King, 
whether  in  his  royal  or  persoiial  character,  had  been 
so  long  and  unwormly  cahimniated  and  misinter- 
preted, that  through  most  parts  of  France  he  was 
eeteemed  the  enemy  whom  the  people  had  most  to 
d/ead,  and  whom  iney  ^-ere  most  interested  to  get 
nd  of.  In  evidence  ol  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
during  all  successive  changes  of  narticfl,  for  the  next 
year  or  two^  the  charge  of  a  disposition  towards 
royalty  was  always  mane  an  aggravation  of  the  ac- 
cusations which  the  portjes  Wought  againet  earh 
other,  and  was  (v>n'»'Mered  as  so  necessary  an  ingredi- 
e4it  that  it  was  no<  omitted  even  when  circmn stances 
rendered  it  impossible. 

.  Both  parties  in  the  Convention  were  thxis  prepared 
to  acquu-e  popularity^  by  gratifying  the  almost  tini- 
versaV prejudices  ngamst  monarchy  and  against  the 
King  The  Gironaists,  constant  to  the  republican 
principles  they  entertained,  had  resolved  to  abolish 
Ihe  throne ;  but  iheir  audacious  rivals  were  prepared 
tojgo  a  step  beyond  them,  by  gratifying  the  popular 
■purit  of  fengeance  which  their  own  calumnies  had 
incrMfed  to  such  «  ptech,  by  takiog  the  bie  of  the 


dethroned  monarch.  .This  was  the 'great  national 
crime  which  was  to  serve  France  for  a  republican 
baptism,  and  which,  once  committed,  waa  to  1m  je- 

Siided  as  an  act  of  definitive  and  deadly  adboaop  to 
e  cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  not  oontenced 
with  taking  measures  for  the  death  of  the  monarch, 
this  desperate  but  active  faction  resolved  to  aatici- 
pate  their  rivals  in  the  proposal  for  the  aboiitioa  ct 
royalty. 

The  Girondists,  who  counted  much  on  the  popu 
larity  which  they  were  to  attain  <by  this  favminte 
measure,  were  so  far  from  fearing  the  antiopafioB  of 
the  Jacobins,  that,  under  the  i<^a  of  Orleans  having 
some  interest  remaining  with  Danton  and  others^ 
they  rather  expected  some  opposition  on  their  part. 
But  what  was  their  suiprise  and  mortification  wbeo. 
on  the  21  St  September,  Manuel*  arose,  and  deinandea 
that  one  of  the  first  proposals  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention should  be  the  aoolition  of  royalty !  Kre^lfae 
Girondists  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  CoDot 
d^Herbois,  a  sorry  comedian,  who  had  oiaen  hisodd 
from  the  stage,  desired  the  motion  to  beinstandy  put 
to  the  vote.  The  Girondists,  anticipated  in  their 
scheme,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  be  clamorous  m 
applauding  the  motion,  lest  their  hesitation,  ahoofal 
brmg  their  republican  zeal  into  question.  Thus  all 
they  could  do  was  but  to  save  their  credit  with  the 
popular  party,  at  a  time  when  they  had  expected  to 
increase  it  to  such  a  height  Their  antagonists  had 
been  so  alert  as  to  steal  the  game  out  of  their  handa.t 

The  violence  with  which  the  various  oraten  ex- 
pressed themselves  against  monarchy  of  every  com- 
plexion and  kings  in  general,  was  such  aa  to  riiow 
either  that  they  were  m  no  state  of  mind  composed 
enough  to  deade  on  a  great  national  measnr^  or 
that  the  horrors  of  the  massacres,  scarce  ten  aayi 
remote^  impressed  on  them  the  danger  of  bein^  lu^ 
warm  in  the  cause  of  the  sovereign  people,  who  were 
not  only  judges  without  resort,  out  the  prompt  exe 
cutioners  of  their  own  decrees. 

The  Abbt  Gr(>goire  declared,  that  the  dynastjes  el 
kinss  were  a  race  of  devouring  animals,  who  fed  on 
the  olood  of  the  people :  and  that  kings  were  in  the 
moral  order  of  things  what  monsters  are  in  the  phy- 
sical-^that  courts  were  the  arsenals  of  crimea,  ami 
the  centre  of  corruption— and  that  the  histoiy  of 
princes  was  the  martyrology  of  the  pepple.  Fmaliy, 
that  all  the  membeiFfi  of  toe  Convention  being  AJiv 
sensible  of  these  self-evident  truths,  it  was  needleaa 
to  delay,  even  for  a  moment,  the  vote  of  abolidon, 
feserving  it  to  more  leisure  to  put  their  declaranon 
into  better  form.  Ducost  exclaimed,  that  the  crimes 
of  Louis  alone  formed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  abo- 
Htion  of  monarchy.  The  rootipn  was  received  and 
passed  unanimously;  and  each  side  of  the  haU^  anz' 
lous  to  manifest  tbeu*  share  in  this  great  mfasure, 
echoed  hack  to  the  other  the  new  war-cry  of  "  Vtre 
la  Republique  l"$  Thus  fell,  at  the  voice  of  a 
wretched  player  Mid  cut-throat,  backed  by  4hat  of  a 
renegade  priest,  the  roost  ancient  and  moat  distin- 
guished monarchy  of  Europe.  A  few  remarka  may 
be  permitted  upon  the  new  government,  the  adoption 
of  which  had  been  welcoiiuxi  with  so  tpw^  gratn- 
lation.  * 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  government  which  if 
best  administered  is  best.  This  maxim  is  true  for 
the  time^  but  for  the  time  only;  as  good  aamim'stra- 
tion  depends  often  on  the  life  of  individuals,  or  otner 
circumstances  in  themselves  mutable.  One  woak) 
rather  meline  to  say,  that  the  government  ie  best 
calculateil  to  produce  the  happiness  of  a  nation, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
country  which  it  governs,  and  possesses,  at  the  same 

*  HanuelMru  bora  lit  MnnUirnii  intTSl.    On  tbetiiiil 
Kinetic  vn(«d  for  impnwmineot  a^d  faanivbirMBt  in  Ibc 
peace.    When  the  Qucon'a  trial  como  gn.  ho  wm 
vtiroeswd  airainHt  her ;  but  only  oxprcncd  admire 
tude,  and  rerret  for  her  miirfortuitcfi.    In  Nor.  .IT98,  he 
demned  Co  dMtb  iqr  the  BcvohitioDanr  TrftMinaJ.  and 
▲noM  •tiber  argrki,  Mvmal  noUidhod  ^Ovr-^  '*— *  "^i 
flur leRt'eDe do  St  Louv,'^  '^ Voyafcs da  1' 
tm  Partjmda  Moade,**^  "Lettiet  rarla 

*  {Laon^Caue,  t  x.  p.  Hi  Mipiet,  t  |B7p.  Ut., 
■  .t  [Burn  at  Bouidmax  io  IW.    HftVot«d  tv  tl»  dMlh 
Kiiw-«iKl  MaaiiiOolnad  Oet.  ^^ 
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tim^  siich  inurffal  mefins  of  fegctipration  as  may 
enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  coanffeB  of  circura- 
slances,  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  uneyoidablc 
alterations  which  must  occur  in  a  progrobsivc  state 
of  society.  In  tliia  point  of  view,  and  even  in  the 
pntriarchal  cirelH,  the  nioiit  natural  forms  of  j^ovem- 
ment^  in  ll'.*'  early  j.eriodf*  of  society,  are  Monarchy 
or  a  Kei)ublic.  The  father  is  lu^nd  of  nh  own  familv ; 
the  assembled  council  of  the  fathers  governH  the 
Republic;  or  the  patria  pottstas  of  tlic  whole  Htale 
i^  iR'Btowed  upon  s^ome  succeyslul  warrior  or  eminent 
legislator,  who  brconics  kins;  of  the  tribe.  But  a 
republic,  in  the  literal  uccrpiation,  wlueh  supi)osea 
ail  the  mdividuala  subject  to  it?  ^'overnnien  to  be 
conacdtod  in  eouncU  upon  all  afhiirs  of  the  i.ublic, 
<:annot  survive  the  most  earlv  period  of  exinter.ce. 
It  is  only  to  be  found  around  the  council-fire  of  a 
f^orth  American  tribe  of  Indian?;  and  even  ilitre, 
thfc  old  men  forniiu;jf  a  sort  of  senate,  have  aln-Miy 
^tablished  a  speci*  y  of  arisiocraey.  As  .«50eiety  ad- 
Vffnces,  and  the  little  state  extends  iti^elf.  ordmary 
matters  of  governnjent  are  confided  to  delesaieft,  or 
e^nifsively  grasped  by  .«omc  of  the  hieher  orders  of 
inc  community.  Rome,  when  she  dismissed  the 
Taraiiins,  the  period  to  which  the  Gi^ondi^^t^  were 
fOna  of  ar^similaring  that  of  the  French  Revolution, 
had  alreadv  a  privileged  body  of  patricians,  ihosiuute, 
ft'om  whic-h  were  exclusively  chos^en  the  consuls; 
ithtU  at  a  hiter  period,  and  at  the  expense  of  many 
ftiOda  '^ith  the  patricians,  the  plebeians  succeeded  in 
dbtaitiing  for  their  order  many  advantagef*.  But  the 
state  of  Rome  was  not  more  republican,  in  the  pro- 
per sense,  than  before  these  concessions.  The  cor- 
porate citizens  of  Rome  were  indeed  admitted  into 
some  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles ;  but  tlie  quan- 
tity of  territory  and  of  population  over  which  these 
citizens  extended  tbeir  dominion  was  so  great,  that 
tfic  rural  apd  unrepresenied  part  of  the  inhabitants 

Suite  outimmbered  that  of  the  citizens  who  voted  in 
he  Comitia,  and  constituted  the  source  of  authority. 
There  was  the  whole  body  of  slaves,  who  neither 
w'erenor  codld  be  represented,  being  considered  by 
tne  l6w'  as  no  farther  capable  of  political  or  legal 
ri£^htd  than  a  herd  of  so  many  cattle ;  and  there  were 
the  numerous  and  extensive  dominions,  over  which, 
under  the  name  of  auxiliaries,  Rome  exercised  a  right 
or  ffbsolute  sovereignty.  In  fact,  the  so-called  de- 
iilOcracy  was  rather  an  oligarchy,  dispersed  more 
widely  then  usual,  and  vesting  thegovernmenl  of  an 
immense  empire  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  the 
ijihabitants  of  Rome  called  citizei^s,  bearing  a  very 
small  proportion  m  bulk  to  the  gross  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  privileged  persons  in  some  de- 
gree lived  upon  their  votes ;— the  ambitious  caress^! 
Ibeili,  fed  them,  caug;ht  their  eyes  with  magnificent 
Exhibitions,  and  their  ears  with  extravagant  elo- 
quence, and  by  comiptiim  their  principles,  at  last 
utiited  the  small  class  of^privileged  citizens  them- 
s^v^s  under  the  very  bondage  in  which  they  had 
long  kept  their  extensive  empire.  There  is  no  one 
jH^fiod  of  the  Roman  republic  m  which  it  can  be  said, 
cousidering;  the  number  of  the  persona  governed  re- 
latively to  those  who  had,  as  citizens,  a  share  of  that 
gov^l'nment  by  vote,  or  capacity  of  bearing  office, 
that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  w^re  fairly  and  iiilly 
reM^aented. 

All  other  republics  of  which  we  have  any  distinct 
aciiount,  including  the  celebrated  states  of  Oreec& 
were  of  Bd  smedl  a  size,  that  it  was  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult to  consult  the  citizens  to  a  considemble  extent 
in  lb6  afihU'S  of  the  state.  Still  this  right  of  being 
coAsult^  was  retained  among  the  free  cidzena  of 
Gr^ce.  Slaves,  who  amoimted  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  innahitantB,  were  never  permitted  any 
mterference  there,  more  than  in  Rome.  Now,  as  it 
wM  by  slaves  that  the  coarser,  more  debasing,  and 
more^sordid  parts  of  the  labour  of  the  community 
Win  perfomed,  there  were  thus  excluded  from  the 
prirUege  of  citizens  almost  all  those,  who,  by  con- 
stant toil,  and  by  the  sordid  character  of  the  emplov- 
m«ala  to  which  their  iaie  condemned  them,  might 
be  supposed  incapable  of  exercising  ix)liticaf  rignta 
wMk  doe  fe^linga  oi  reflecfk>n  and  of  independence. 
It  is  not  too  mochto  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  ezce^t- 
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ing  in  the  earliest  stains  of  human  society,  thert 
never  existed  a  community  in  which  was  to  bo 
found  that  liberty  and  equality,  which  the  French 
claimed  for  each  individual  in  the  whole  extent  of 
their  empire. 

Not  only  the  diflicidty  or  hnpossibility  of  aasifrning 
to  every  p(  rsou  in  Franee  nn  eoual  portion  of  polilicd 
power,  was  one  ap.iinst  whi<Ii  antiquity  had  uevei 
attciijptcd  to  struggle,  but  the  wealth  and  size  of  the 
late  French  empire  were  eireumsiaiKuj  wliich  e.\pt»- 
rienre  induced  wibe  stalesnuii  to  conclude  a^uiiist 
the  favourable  issue  of  the  e.xpi.'iinunt.    Tliose  me- 
morable rei)nblics,  wliieh  3Iorti(  oquieu  Lulo^j/i  f>*  as 
being  foriied  upon  r/r/wc,  as  tlie  kuuius  j'tiiicij.ltv 
inhabited   the  modrst  ana   stquci^ttrcd  Tialjitaiiona 
where yii tne  is  most  oftcj)  found-     In  nujunt'iuiou* 
countrier^  like  thoee  of  the  ^^wls-s,  vslure  tl:e  iiihaLit- 
anis  arc  rif  arly  of  tlie  same  rank,  uiid  not  ver>  imicli' 
disproportiojiril  in  substanee,  ami  where  they  iTihiiblt 
a  small  di^friet  or  territory,  a  repul)lic  e(enjs  th^ 
most  natural  form  of  goveTninent,    Nature  has,  U> 
a  certain  extent,  estabL^hed  an  equality  areoug  iliO; 
fathers  of  such  a  society,  and  there  is  no  reason  why. 
policy  should  sui^plant'it.    In  their  public  meetings,! 
they  coine  loj.;etncr  upon  the  same  general  fooling,, 
and  possess  nearly  the  sajiie  opportunity  of  forming^. 
a  judgment;  and  the  affairs  of  such  a  state  are  too- 
little  complicated  to  require  frtqucnt  or  prolonged- 
discussions.    The  same  applies  to  sniali  states,  hk^ 
Genoa,  and  some  of  tlie  Dutch  provinces,  where  the 
ineouality  of  wealth,  if  it  exists  m  some  instances,  is 
quahfied  by  thi^  consideration,  that  it  is  gained  in  Ui« 
same  honourable  pursuit  of  mercantile  traffic,  where 
all  fortunes  are  founded  on  the  same  commcrcioi 
system,  and  where  the  chance  that  has  made  one 
man  rich  vesterday,  may  to-morrow  depress  him  and 
raise  another.  Under  such  favourable  circumstances^ 
republics  may  exist  long  and  happy,  providinjg  iliey 
can  prevent  luxury  from  working  the  secret  dissolu- 
tion of  their  moral  principles,  or  the  exterior  force  of 
iiiore  powerftd  ncignbours  from  swallowing  up  their 
little  comnnmity  in  the  rage  of  conquest- 
America  must  certainly  be  accounted  a  successful 
attemnt  to  estabhsh  a  republic  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
than  tnose  we  have  mentioned.    But  that  great  and 
flourishing  empire  consists,  it  must  be  remembered, 
of  a  federative  union  of  many  states,  which,  though 
extensive  in  territory,  are  comparatively  thin  in  oc- 
cupants.  There  do  not  exist  in  America,  in  the  same 
d^^ree,  those  circumstances  of  a  dense  and  degraded 
population)  which  occasion  in  the  old  nations  of 
Europe  such  an  mfinite  diflerence  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  of  wealth  the  most  exuberant,  and  indi- 
grence  the  most  horrible.    No  man  in  America  need 
be  poor,  if  he  has  a  hatchet  and  arms  to  use  it.    The 
wilderness  is  to  him  the  same  retreat  which  thd 
world  afforded  to  our  first  parents.    His  family^  if 
he  has  one,  is  wealth;  if  he  is  unencumbered  with 
wife  or  children,  he  is  the  more  easily  provided  for, 
A  man  who  wishes  to  make  a  large  fortune,  may  be 
disappointed  in  America ;  but  he  who  seeks,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  industry,  only  the  wants  which 
nature  demands,  is  certain  to  find  them.    An  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  pof^ulation  of  the  Unit^ 
States  consists  of  agriculturalists,  who  hve  upon 
their  own  property,  which  is  generallv  of  moderate 
extent,  and  cultivate  it  by  their  own  laboiu-.    Such 
a  situation  is  pecuharly  favourable  to  republican 
habits.    The  man  who  feels  himself  really  independ- 
ent,—and  BO  must  each  American  who  can  use  a 
spade  or  an  axe,— will  please  himself  with  the  mere 
exertion  of  his  free-will,  and  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  hollowing,  bawling,  blustering  rabble  of  a  city, 
where  a  dram  of  liquor,  or  the  money  to  buy  a  meal, 
is  sure  to  purchase  the  acclamation  of  thousands, 
whose  situation  in  the  scale  of  society  is  too  low  to 
permit  their  thinking  of  then-  political  right  as  a  thing 
more  valuable  than  to  be  bartered  against  the  degree 
of  advantage  they  may  procure,  or  of  a  license  wEicK 
they  may  exercise,  by  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  one 
candidate  or  another. 
Above  alt  before  considering  the  case  of  America 
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u  parallel  with  that  of  France,  the  statesmen  of  the 
latter  country  should  have  observed  one  grand  ^nd 
fttdical  difTerence.  In  America,  after  the  ^cat  change 
m  their  system  had  been  effected  by  shaking  off  the 
sovereignty  of  the  mother  country,  the  states  ar- 
ranged their  new  government  so  as  to  make  the 
least  possible  alteration  in  the  habits  of  their  people. 
They  left  to  a  future, and  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, what  farther  innovation  this  great  change 
might  render  necessary ;  being  more  desirous  to  nx 
.  the  general  outlines  of  a  firm  and  orderly  govern- 
ment, although  containing  some  anomaUes,  than  to 
east  all  ezistmg  authorities  loose,  in  order  that  they 
might  produce  a  constitution  more  regular  in  theory, 
but  far  less  likely  to  be  put  into  effectual  execution, 
than  those  old  forms  under  which  the  people  had 
grown  up,  and  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
render  r^lar  obedience.  They  abolished  no  nobility, 
Ibr  they  had  none  in  the  colonies  to  abolish ;  but  m 
fixing  the  basis  of  their  constitution,  they  balanced 
^e  force  and  impulse  of  the  representative  body  of 
Ae  states  by  a  Senate,  designed  to  serve  the  purposes 
answered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British  Gon- 
■titntion.  The  governors  of  the  different  states,  also, 
m  whose  power  the  executive  administration  of  each 
was  reposed,  continued  to  exercise  the  same  duties 
M  before,  without  much  other  change,  than  that 
oiey  were  named  by  their  fellow-citizens,  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  sovereign  of  the  mother 
eountry.  The  Congress  exercised  the  rights  whidi 
■access  had  given  them  over  the  loyalists,  with  as 
much  temperance  as  could  be  expected  after  the  rage 
cf  a  civil  war.  Above  all,  t^e  mass  of  the  American 
population  was  in  a  sound,  healthy  state,  and  well 
fitted  to  bear  their  ,share  in  the  exercise  of  political 
lights.  They  were  indraendent,  as  we  have  noticed, 
and  had  comparatively  few  instances  amongst  them 
of  great  wealth,  contrasted  with  the  most  oegrading 
indigence.  They  were  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  relif^on,  and  the  morality  which  is  its  fruit  They 
had  been  brought  up  under  a  free  government,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  their 
fiuicies  were  not  liable  to  oe  excited,  or  their  under- 
standings made  giddy,  with  a  sudden  eletation  to 
privil^ea.  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown  to 
them.  The  republic  of  America,  moreover,  did  not 
eonsist  of  one  liugc  and  populous  country,  with  an 
overgrown  capital,  where  the  legislative  booy,  cooped 
up  in  its  precmcts  like  prisoners,  were  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  applauses  or  threats  of  a  desperate 
rabble.  Each  state  of  America  carries  on  its  own 
immediate  government,  and  enjoys  unmolested  the 
privilege  of  adooting  puch  plans  as  are  best  suited  to 
their  ov^Ti  peculiar  situation,  without  embarrassing 
themselves  with  that  ideal  uniformity,  that  universal 
equality  of  rights,  which  it  was  the  vuin  object  of 
the  French  Constituent  Assembly  to  establish.  The 
Americans  know  that  the  advantage  of  a  constitu- 
tion, like  that  of  a  garment,  consists,  neither  in  the 
peculiarity  of  the  fashion,  nor  in  the  fineness  of  the 
texture,  but  in  its  being  well  ndanted  to  the  person 
who  receives  protection  from  it.  In  short,  the  saga- 
city of  Washington  was  not  more  apparent  in  Tiis 
military  exploits,  than  in  the  manly  and  wise  pause 
which  he  had  made  in  the  march  of  revohition,  so 
soon  as  peace  gave  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  it.^ 
impiil';.c.  To  replace  law  and  sociaj  order  upon  an 
established  basis  was  as  much  the  object  of  this 
great  general,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
statesmen  of  Paris,  civilians  as  they  were,  to  protract 
a  period  of  insurrection,  and  murder,  and  rcvoluiion- 
aiT  tyranny. 

To  snch  peculiarities  and  advantages  as  (hose  we 
have  abiive  stated,  Franco  opposed  a  direct  contrast 
Not  only  was  the  exorbitant  inflpcncc  of  such  a 
capital  as  Paris  a  bar  to  the  existence  of  that  repub- 
Lcan  \irtue  which  is  the  essence  of  a  popular  form 
of  govornment,  but  there  was  nothing  like  fixed  or 
settled  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France 
at  large.  Every  thinjj  had,  within  the  last  few  years, 
been  studiously  and  industriouslv  altered,  from  the 
most  solemn  ntes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the 
ino«rt  trifling  article  of  dress ;  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass  to  the  fashion  of  a  shoe-lie.    Religion  was 


entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  the  very  slightest 
vestiges  of  an  established  church  were  about  to,  bt 
demolished.  Republican  virtue  (with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  soldiers,  whose  valour  did  honour  to 
the  name)  consisted  in  wearing  a  coarse  dress  and 
foul  hnen,  swearing  the  most  vulgar  oaths,  obe^nng 
without  scruple  the  moat  villanous  mandates  of  the 
Jacobin  Cluby  and  assuming  the  title,  manner,  ana 
sentiments  or  a  real  sans-cuTotte.  The  country  waa 
besides  divided  into  an  infinite  variety,  of  fiiuition^ 
and  threatened  with  the  plague  of  civil  war.  The 
streets  of  the  metropolis  had  been  lately  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  conflict,  and  yet  more  recently  of  a  hor- 
rible massacre.  On  the  fh>ntier8.  the  country  wws 
pressed  by  armies  of  invaders.*  It  was  a  cnais  In 
which  the  Romans,  with  all  their  love  of  freedom. 
would  have  called  m  the  assistance  of  a  dictator  i 
yet  it  was  then,  when,  without  regarding  either  tha 
real  wants  of  the  country,  or  the  temper  of  its  in- 
habitants. France  was  erected  into  a  republic^  a 
species  of  government  the  most  inconsistent  wilh 
eneiigetic,  secret,  and  successful  councils. 

These  considerations  could  not  have  escaped  the 
6hx)ndists.  Neither  could  they  be  blind  to  the  ^t^ 
that  each  republic,  whatever  ita  pretensions  to  irach 
dom,  has  committed  to  some  high  officer  of  the  staCeb 
under  the  name  of  dog&  stadtholder,  president,  or 
other  title,  the  custody  of  the  executive  power;  firom 
the  obvious  and  undeniable  principle,  that,  with 
safety  to  freedom,  it  cannot  be  lodc^  in  the  hancLs 
of  the  legislative  body.  Bui  knowing  this  to  be  the 
case,  they  dared  not  even  hint  that  such  IT  seiwratioii. 
of  powera  was  indispensable^  aware  that  their  fierce 
enemies,  the  Jacobins,  while  they  would  have  seized 
on  the  office  without  scruple,  would,  with  the  other 
hand,  sign  an  accusation  of  leze-nation  against  them 
for  proposing  it  Tb  us  crude,  ra^  and  ill  considerec^ 
did  one  of  the  most  important  cnlnges  that  could  be 
wrought  upon  a  country,  pass  as  hastily  througjh  this 
legislative  Dody  as  the  change  of  a.decoration  in  the 
theatre. 

The  alteration  was,  notwithstanding,  hailed  by 
the  community  at  lai^ge,  as  the  consummation  of  the 
high  fortunes  to  which  France  was  called.  True^ 
hiuf  Europe  was  in  arms  at  her  gates— but  the  na- 
tion who  opposed  their  swords  to  them  were  become 
Republicans.  Tru&  the  most  frightful  disorder  baa 
stalked  abroad,  in  the  shape  of  armed  slaughter— it 
was  but  the  effervescence  and  delirium  of  a  repub- 
lican consciousness  of  freedom.  Peculation  had 
crept  into  the  finance,  and  theft  had  fingered  the 
diamonds  of  the  state*— but  the  name  of  a  republic 
was  of  itself  sulficicnt  to  restore  to  the  blackest 
Jacobin  of  the  gang,  the  moral  virtues  of  a  Cincin- 
natus.  The  more  word  Republic  was  now  the 
universal  medicine  for  all  evils  which  Franco  could  \ 
complain  of, 'and  its  regenerating  operations  were 
looked  for  with  as  much  faith  and  confidence,  as  if 
the  salutary  effects  of  the  convocation  of  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  once  worshipped  as  a  panacea  with 
similar  expectations,  had  not  deceived  the  hopes  of 
the  country. 

Meantime,  the  actors  in  the  new  drama  began  to 
play  the  part  of  Romans  with  the  most  ludicrous 
solemnity.  The  name  of  citizen  was  now  tho  uni- 
vt  rsal  salutation  to  all  classes ;  even  when  a  deputy 
spoke  to  a  shoe- black,  that  fond  symbol  of  equali^ 
was  regulariy  exchanged  betwixt  them;  and,  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  there  vv^as  the  moat 
ludicrous  affectation  of  republican  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity. "  When  thou  conquerest  Brussels,"  sail 
(^ollot  d'Herbois,  the  actor,  to  Greneral  Dumouriez, 
"  my  wife,  who  is  in  that  city,  has  my  permission  to 
reward  then  with  a  kiss."  Three  weeks  afterwards 
the  pcncral  took  Brussels^  but  he  was  un^allant 
enough  not  to  profit  by  this  flattering  permission.t 
His  quick  wit  caught  the  ridicule  of  such  an  ^aca- 

*  ["  One  nisht  tlM  jewol-offico,  In  the  TuOeiiM,  wu  pfflafed. 
and  all  the  splendid  omainent«  of  tiie  crown  disanpMrad.  T^m 
seals  affixed  on  the  locks  weru  removed,  b«it  no  mans  of  vlolooce 
apnoorpd  rm  Xhera.  which  showed  that  the  ahstmetir)ii  was  bf 
order  of  tho  authoritiea,  and  not  by  popular  violenoe."— Tauna; 

t  iiLP.  103.) 

t  (Diuaoujiaz,  v.  UL  p.  MBi  Jounud daa  Jaoofaiiw,  Mth  Octabar 
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la6on  u  that  which  Camus  addressed  to  him: 
"VCitizeii-general,"  said  the  deputy,  "thou  dost  me- 
ditate the  part  of  Csesar ;  but  remember  I  will  be 
Brutus,  and  plunge  a  poniard  in  thy  bosom."—"  My 
dear  Clamus,"  said  the  lively  soldier,  whp  had  been 
in  worse  dangers  than  were  involved  m  this  clasaical 
threat,  "I  am  no  more  like  Caesar  than  you  are  like 
Brutus;  and  an  assurance  that  I  should  live  till  you 
kill  me,  wojild  be  equal  to  a  brevet  of  immortality." 

With  a  similar  assumption  of  repubUcan  dignitVi 
men  maced  their  children,  baptized  or  unbaptizeo, 
with  me  formidable  names  of  Roman  heroes,  and  the 
folly  of  Anacharsis  Clootz  seemed  to  become  general 
thiou^out  the  nation. 

Republican  virtues  were  of  course  adoi>ted  or 
affected.  The  duty  of  mothers  nursing  their  own 
children,  so  eloquently  insisted  on  by  Rousseau,*  and 
nevertheless  so  difficult  to  practise  under  the  forms 
-of  modem  life,  was  generally  adopted  in  Paris  i  and 
as  the  ladies  had  no  idea  that  this  process  of  parental 
attention  was  to  interfere  with  the  usual  round  of 
entertainment,  movers,  with  their  infants  dressed 
in  the  most  approved  Roman  costume,  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  theatre,  with  the  httle  disastrous  victims 
'tl/epublican  affectation,  whose  wailings,  as  well  as 
«tner  embarrassments  occasioned  by  their  presence, 
formed  sometimes  disagreeable  interruptions  to  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  and  placed  the  inexpe- 
rienced matrons  in  an  awkward  situation. 

These  were  follies  to  be  laughed  at.  But  when 
men  read  Livy,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  what 
-degree  of  private  crime  mi^t  be  committed  under 
the  mask  of  public  virtue,  the  affair  became  more 
serious  The  deed  of  the  younger  Brutus  served  any 
•  man  as  an  apology  to  betray  to  ruin  and  to  death  a 
friend,  or  a  patron,  whose  patriotism  might  not  be 
•of  the  pitch  which  suited  the  time.  Under  the  ez- 
'«mple  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  nearest  ties  of  blood 
vrere  repeatedly  made  to  give  way  before  the  ferocity 
of  party  zeal — a  zeal  too  often  assumed  for  the  most 
infamous  and  selfish  purposes.  As  some  fanatics  of 
yore  studied  the. old  Testament  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  examples  of  bad  actions  to  vindicate  those 
which  themsdves  were  tempted  to  commit,  so  the 
Republicans  of  France,  we  mean  the  desperate  and 
outrageous  bigots  of  the  Revolution,  readhistory,  to 
justify,  by  classical  instances,  their  public  and  pri- 
vate crimes.  Informers,  those  scourges  of  a  state, 
were  encouraged  to  a  degree  scarce  Known  m  an- 
cient Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  thoush 
Tacitus  has  hurled  his  thunders  againbt  them,  as  the 
poison  and  pest  of  his  time.  Tne  duty  of  lodging 
such  informations  was  unblushingly  urged  as  indis- 
pensable. The  safety  of  the  republic  being  the  su- 
preme charge  of  every  citizen,  he  was  on  no  account 
to  hesitate  in  denouncing,  as  it  wss  termed,  any  one 
whomever,  or  however  connected  with  him, — the 
friend  of  his  counsels,  or  the  wifo  of  his  bosom, — 

Sfoviding  ke  had  reason  to  suspect  the  devoted  in- 
ividual  of  the  crime  of  incivUm, — a  crime  the  more 
mysteriously  dreadful,  that  no  one  knew  exactly  its 
nature. 

The  virtue,  even  of  comparatively  good  men.  gave 
way  under  the  temptations  held  out  by  these  fearful 
innovations  on  the  state  of  ftiorals.  The  Girondists 
tl^emselves  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
villainy  of  others,  when  what  they  called  the  cause 
■of  the  country,^  in  reality  that  of  their  own  factioiu 
could  be  easeniiariy  served  by  it;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Jacobins  to  carry  to  the  most  hideous  extre- 
roitx  the  principle  which  made  an  exclusive  idol  of 
patriotism,  and  demanded  that  every  other  virtue,  as 
well  as  the  most  tender  and  honourable  dictates  of 
feeling  and  conscience,  should  be  offered  iro  at  the 
shrine  of  the  republic,  as  children  were  of  old  made 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 

Another  eruption  of  republican  zeal  was  directed 
against  the  antiquities  and  fine  arts  of  France.  The 
name  of  king  being  pronounced  detestable,  all  the 
remembrances  of  rovaltv  were,  on  the  motion  of 
Barrarc,  ordcvd  to  oe  destroyed.  This  task  was 
•committed  to  the  rabble;  and  although  a  work  dis- 


honourable  to  their  enmloyera,  and  hi^y  detriment 
tal  both  to  kistory  and  the  fine  arts  it  was  never- 
thelefis  infimlely  more  harmless  than  those  in  which 
the  same  agents  had  been  lately  employed.  Tne 
royal  sepulchres  at  Saint  Denu^  near  Fans,  the  an 
cient  cemetery  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Valois,  and  alt 
the  long  line  of  French  monarchs,  were  not  only 
defaced  on  the  outsjde,  but  utterly  broken  down,  the 
bodies  exposed,  the  bones  dispersed,  and  the  poor 
remains,  even  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre,  so  long  the 
idol  of  the  French  nation,  exposed  to  the  rude  gaza 
and  irreverent  gra^>,  of  the  banditti  who  committea 
the  Bacrilege.t 

Le  Noir^  an  artist,  had  the  courage  to  inteipose 
for  preventmg  the  total  diaperaion  ofthe  material* 
of  thosp  monuments,  so  valuable  to  history  and  to 
literatureT  He  prociured,  with  difiSculty,  permission 
to  preserve  and  collect  them  in  a  house  and  garden 
in  the  JRtu  dt$  PeiiU  Augu^inst  where  their  muti* 
iated  remains  continued  in  safety  till  after  the  r»> 
storatbn  of  the  Bourbons.  The  enterprise  was  ae> 
complished  at  much  personal  risk ;  for  if  the  people 
he  had  to  deal  with  had  suspected  that  the  laal 
which  he  testified  for  the  preservation  oi  the  mono- 
ments,  was  rather  that  of  a  royalist  than  of  an  antH 
guary,  his  kiolatry  would  have  been  punished  by 
instant  death. 

But  the  demolition  of  those  ancient  and  sacred 
monuments  was  comparativelv  a  trivial  mode  of 
sho¥ring  hatred  to  royalty.  The  vengeance  of  tha 
Repnbhcans  was  directed  against  the  emigrants^ 
who,  armed  or  unarmed,  or  from  whatever  cause 
they  were  absent  from  France,  were  now  to  be  at 
once  confounded  in  a  general  set  of  decrees.  1.  All 
emigrants  taken  in  arms  were  to  sufier  death  within 
twenty-foar  hours.  2.  Foreigners  who  had  quitted 
the  service  of  France  since  the  14th  Jnlv,  1789,  were^ 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty.  3.  All  Frenchmen  who  had  sought  refb^ 
m  foreign  parts,  were  banished  for  ever  from  their 
native  country,  without  any  distinction,  or  inouiry 
into  the  cause  of  their  absence.  The  efiects  of  these 
unfortunate  exiles  were  already  under  sequestration^ 
and  by  the  assignats  which  were  issued  on  the 
strength  of  this  spoliation.  Cambon,  who  managed^ 
the  finances,  earned  on  the  war,  and  supplied  the 
expenses  of  government. 

The  emigrants  who  hod  fled  abroad,  were  not  more 
severely  treated  than  those  supposed  to  share  their 
sentiments  who  had  remained  at  home.  Persons 
suspected,  from  whatever  cause,  or  denounced  by 
private  msUc3  as  disinchned  to  the  new  system,  were 
piled  anew  into  the  prisons,  which  had  been  emptied 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  and  where  the  blood 
of  their  predeccfiiBors  in  misfortune  was  yet  visible 
on  the  walls.  The  refractory  priests  were  parti- 
cularly the  objects  of  this  species  of  oppression,  and 
at  length  a  summary  decree  was  made  for  trans- 
porting them  in  the  mass  from  the  land  of  Fran<^  to 
the  unliealthy  colony  of  Guiana,  in  South  America. 
Manv  of  these  unfortunate  men  came  to  a  more 
speedy  fate. 

But  the  most  august  victims  destined  to  be  sacri-  ' 
ficed  at  the  altar  of  republican  virtue,  were  the  royal 
family  in  the  Temple,  whose  continmng  in  existence 
seemed,  doubtless,  to  the  leaders,  a  daily  reproach  to 
their  procrastination,  and  an  object  to  wluch,  when 

*  ["The  first  vault  opened  was  thct  of  Turenne.  The  body 
wu  found  dry  like  a  mammv,  the  featuros  periecUy  re*caiUiiia 
the  portrait  of  tliia  distin^nusfaod  general.  Relic*  were  gouiem 
alVr  with  ea^^emess,  and  CainiUc  DeHoiouIins  cut  oft  one  of  the 
little  fin^en.  The  body,  at  the  intcTceeaion  of  M.  Deefontainea, 
was  removed  to  the  Jardiu  des  Planter.'  The  features  of  Henry 
tibc  Fourth  were  also  perfect.^  A  soldier  cut  off  a  lock  of  the 
board  with  his  salwe,  and  nutting  it  upon  hia  uppor  Kp,  exclaimed, 
'  Et  moi  auiBi  je  auia  soldat  Francaw  i  desonnais  je  n'aurai  pas 
d'autre  moustache !'  The  body  wan  placed  iqirif  bt  upon  a  stoM 
nir  the  rabble  to  diwrt  themndvcs  with  it :  sjid  a  woman,  ra- 
proaching  the  dead  Henry  witii  the  crime  of  na vine  been  a  ainff* 
knocked  down  tlie  corTMe;  by  giving  it  a  blow  in  the  /koe.  Two 
largo  nits  had  been  due  in  front  uf  the  north  entrance  of  the 
eliur  h,  and  quick  hme  laid  in  thcin ;  into  (hose  pits  the  bodies 
were  ^hrowo  proiniitcuoufi!)' ;  the  leaden  cofllns  were  then  camod 
to  a  fumaro.  which  had  been  erected  in  the  oeroeteryi  and  cast 
faitciballi,  destined  topum>htlic  enemies  ofthe  republic."— dee  .. 
Promenade  aux  3  ^pulturcs  Royales  do  Saint  Denis,  pM  M.  P.  St*  . 
A.  0.,  and  Lacrbtellb.  t.  xL  p.  9M.] 
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bewildered  people  might  return  with  ^iort  of  reac 
tion.  The  Jacobins  resolved  that  Loins  should  die, 
were  it  only  that  the  world  might  see  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  attest,  with  a  bloody  seal,  the  truth  of 
the  accusations  they  had  brought  against  him. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  there  was  every  roaeon  to 
hope  that  the  Girondists  would  exert,  in  protection 
of  the  unhappy  prince,  whatever  vigour  they  derived 
from  their  predominating  influence  in  the  Conven- 
tion. They  were,  moat  of  them,  men,  whose  nhilo- 
Bophy,  though  it  nad  driven  them  on  wild  politicnl 
speculations,  had  not  destroyed  the  sense  of  moral 
nght  and  wrong,  especially  now  that  the  strui^^gle 
was  ended  betwixt  monarchy  and  democracy,  and 
the  only  queBtion  remaining  concerned  the  use  to 
be  made  of  tiieir  victory.  Although  they  find  nided 
the  attack  on  the Tuileries,  on  the  lOth  of  August, 
which  Uiey  considered  as  a  combat,  their  handis  were 
vastained  with  the  massacres  of  September,  which, 
as  we  shall  presentJy  see.  thov  urged  as  on  atrocious 
orime  against  their  rivals,  the  Jacobins.  Bepidcs, 
ihey  haa  gained  tiio prize,  and  were  in  possession  of 
the  government ;  and,  like  the  Con.«iitutionaUst9 
before  them,  the  Girondists  now  desired  that  here, 
aiJength,  the  revolutionary  career  should  terniinate. 
and  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  and  justice  shoula 
rtsame  their  usual  channels  through  France ;  \ield- 
iag  to  the  people  protection  for  life,  personal  liberty, 
aod  private  property,  and  affording  themselves,  who 
h«ld  the  reins  of  government,  the  means  of  guiding 
tneae  lionourably,  safely,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
community. 

The  pbuosophical  statesmen,  upon'  whom  these 
considerations  were  not  lost,  felt  nevertheless  great 
elnbarrassment  in  the  mode  of  intcrpoping  their  pro- 
tection in  the  King's  favour.  Thar  republicanism 
was  the  feature  on  which  they  most  prided  them- 
selves. They  delighted  to  claim  the  share  in  the 
downfall  of  Louis,  which  was  due  to  their  colleague 
Bitrbaroux  and  the  Federates  of  Marseilles  and 
Brest  It  was  upon  their  accession  to  this  deed  that 
tl^  Girondists  rested  their  claims  to  popularity ;  and 
with  what  front  could  they  now  step  forward  the 
defenders,  at  the  least  the  apologisUs,  of  the  King 
whom  they  had  aided  to  dethrone :  or  what  advan- 
tages would  not  the  Jacobins  obtain  over  them, 
wEen  they  r^resented  them  to  the  people  as  luke- 
warm in  tneir  zeal,  and  as  falling  off  from  the  popu 
lar  cause,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  de- 
throned tyrant?  The  Girondist  ministers  felt  these 
embarrassments,  and  suflered  themselves  to  be  in- 
timidated by  them  from  making  any  open,  manly, 
and  direct  interference  in  the  King's  cause. 

A  woman,  and,  although  a  woman,  not  the  least 
diatinguished  among  the  Girondist  party,  had  the 
c<)urage  to  urge  a  decisive  and  vigorous  defence  of 
the  unhappy  prince,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
ToU  of  a  selfish  and  insidious  polic^.  This  was  the 
wife  of  Boland,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
oiber  time.  A  worthless,  at  least  a  careless  father, 
and  the  doating  folly  of  her  mother,  had  left  her  when 
young  to  pick  out  such  an  education  as  she  could, 
among  the  indecencies  and  impieties  of  French  phi- 
loaopny.  Yet,  though  her  Memoirs  afford  revolting 
spearoens  of  indeUcaoy,  and  exaggerated  sentiments 
iir  politics^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tenor  of  her 
lira  was  innocent  and  vurtoous  in  practice,  and  her 
sentiments  unpervertad  when  left  to  theur  natural 
course.*  She  saw  the  great  question  in  its  ti^e  and 
Teal  position;  sue  saw,  that  it  was  only  bv  intcr- 
TOsing  themselves  betwixt  the  legislative  body  of 
France  and  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  that 
the  Ghrondists  could  either  remain  firm  in  the  govem- 


(' 


To  a  verf  beantiftil  penm  Madame  Roland  uiHled  great 
1  of  inlelleet :  her  refutation  itood  very  hiffhi  luid  tier  fiienda 
ipoke  of  her  but  wjui  the  most  nrofoumf  reapert  In  cha- 
ihowaa  a  Cornelia :  and  had  abe  been  bleased  with  sons, 
I  hav«  edueatod  them  like  the  Gracchi  Thft  limplicitr  other 
did  not  detract  from  her  natural  trace  and  ews»nce,  and 
her  pumiits  wen  more  adapted  to  the  other  tn.  tho 
I  Ih^m  with  aO  the  charmi  of  her  own.  Her  penonal  roc* 
aie  admimble.  Tber  are  an  fanitatioD  of  RooMeau*!  Con- 
li,  add  oAaa  not  unworthr  of  tho  origiDal.''— Duxoicr, 


ment,  attract  the  confidence  Of  hotiest  metr  of  ittrg 
descnption,  or  have  the  least  chance  of  putting  a  pe- 
riod to  the  annrchy  which  was  dc\ouring  their  coim* 
try.  "Save  the  life  of  Louis,"  she  said;t  "save 
him  by  an  open  and  avowed  defence.  It  is  the  only 
meapurc  that  can  nsRireyour  safety — the  only  course 
which  can  fix  the  stamp  of  pubfic  virtue  on  your 
govcmTnent."  Those  whom  sne  addressed  listened 
with  admiration ;  but,  like  one  who  has  ra^iily 
climbed  to  a  bright  where  his  brnin  grows  grtfdj, 
they  felt  tbtirovvn  situation  too  tottcnng  to  pennrt 
theT  reaching  a  willing  hand  to  support  another  vrha 
wnp  in  Btill  more  immment  peril. 

Their  condition  was  indeed  precarious.  A  l^tgr 
party  in  the  Convent fon  avowedly  supported  theii\: 
aTid  m  "//ic  Plain,''  ns  it  was  culled,  a  position  held 
by  d*  pntif-s  aflecting  independence,  both  of  the  Gf- 
rondista  nnd  the  Jncoblnp,  and  therefore  o cm j tying- 
the  nnifral  ground  betwixt  them,  gate  a  larpre  num- 
ber, who,  from  the  timidity  of  temper  which  inakc^ 
sheep  and  other  wenk  nuimals  herd  tc^etht  rin  imm- 
bcrr«,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  faction,  vrhirh 
could  at  any  time  east  decision  into  either  scalp 
which  tlicy  favoured.  Kut  they  exercised  this  ix>w-er 
of  inclining  the  balance,  lef^n  with  a  view  to  carrjrin^ 
any  political  point,  than  with  that  of  sediring  fhcir 
own  safety.  In  ordinary  debates  they  usually  g  jvt» 
their  voles  to  the  ministers,  both  because  they  jy^e 
ministcrt?,  and  also  because  tl^e  milder  fentimeufs  of 
the  Girondisifl  were  more  congenial  to  the  fedint^of 
men  who  would  gladly  have  seen  peace  and  order 
restored.  But  then  these  timid  members  of  the  Plain 
also  assiduously  courted  the  Jacobins,  avoided  join- 
ing in  any  measure  which  should  give  them  morlal" 
offence,  and  r^rchased  a  sort  of  immunity  from  their 
revenge,  by  showing  plainly  that  tht^  dofierved  Qtitfy^ 
conteinpt.  In  this  neutral  party  the  gleanings  of  the 
defeated  factions  of  Moderates  and  oif  GonstitutioD- 
ahfits  were  chiefly  to  be  found ;  resigning  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moihent,  consulting  thdr 
own  safety  as  they  gave  their  votes,  and  waiting, 
perhaps,  till  less  disorderly  days  might  restore  to 
them  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  actual  senti- 
ments. The  chief  of  these  truclclers  to  fortune  waj 
Barrere,  a  man  of  wit  and  eloquence,  prompt  inven- 
tion, supple  opinions,  and  convenient  consciencie.t 
His  terror  of  the  Jacobins  was  great,  and  his  mode 
of  disarming  their  resentment,  so  far-fis  he  and  the 
neutral  party  were  concerned,  was  often* very  in- 
genious. When  by  argument  or  by  eloquence  the 
Glu-ondists  had  obtained  some  triuinph  in  the  Assem- 
bly, which  seemed  to  reduce  their  adversaries  to  de- 
spair, it  was  then  Barrere,  and  the  members  of  the 
Plairij  threw  themselves  between  the  victors  and 
vanqaishcd,  and,  bv  some  proposal  of  an  insidious 
and  neutrafiring  nature,  prevented  the  eortipletion  of 
the  conquest,  and  afibrded  a  safe  retreat  to  the- de- 
feated. 

The  majorides,  therefore,  which  the  GnondiMtf 
obtained  in  the  Assembly,  being  partly  eked  out  Irf^ 
this  heartless  and  fluctuating  oand  of  auxffii^rl^ 
could  never  be  supposed  to  arm  them  with  soKd.af 
effective  authority.  It  was  absOlately  necessaiv  tbtit 
they  should  exhibit  such  a  power  of  protecting  thebi- 
selves  and  those  who  should  join  them,  as  ini|^t 
plainly  show  that  the  force  was  on  their  side,  lld^ 
point  once  established,  they  might  reckon  Biii#i^ 
and  his  party  as  faithful  adherents.  But  while;  tho' 
Jacobins  retahied  the  power  of  siftrounding  the'CVM- 
vention  at  their  pleasure  vrith  an  insurrection  of  i!6& 
suburbs,  without  the  deputies  possessing  otlierme«M' 
of  defence  than  arose  out  or  their  inviolabihty,  Web' 
adherence  of  those  whose  chief  object  in  voting  walir 

t  ( Al  the  har  of  tha  Ifationa]  Cantentkw,  Dec  7,  ilfs.1 
I  ("  I  uied  to  meet  Barr«r»  at  a  Ubie  d'hole.    I  coneidncd 
of  a  mild  and  amiaide  temper.   Ho  waa  ven-  well  bred,  aad  ae 
to  love  tho  Rrvohitioo  fiom  a  lentiment  of  benevolence.    Bib 
elation  with  Robotpiene,  and  the  oooit  wtueh  he  paid  Ip  tl 
fecent  paitiea  he  luceeanrelr  joined  aad  aAerwarda  «fcifeit<d.DW|a 
leaa  the  etSoot  of  an  evil  diipotiiion.  than  of  a  timid  ta^^^mnml^^ 
chaiacter,  and  a  coooeit  which  made  H  iacurobent  upon,  hnii  to  ap- 


pear aa  a  public  man 
the  thit  order.    He 


Histakkita  a«  an  orator  wdrdVoo^daanT 
aflennudi  aatnaMed  the  Ammmm*  «if  tt»^ 


tuillotme ;  but  when  I  knew  him  he  waa  obJt  the  Anaeraoo  ortl» 

■  anMtliitian.    UTWm   «rkl«^     jn    kji    '  Pgjnl  ^f*^    Mrwnw  •    Um  mtm^t*^    m 
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to  0Muito  theif  ifwrMBfal  3Afe(2^  wiis  neither  fo  be 
hooed   nor  expected.     The  Girondists,   therefore, 
looked  anxiously  round,  fo  t«cure,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  poBdession  of  such  a  forces  to  protect  thcmselTes 
and  their  timorous  alhes. 
ft  ha* beeh  thought,  that  a  more  active,  more  art- 
f     faH  body  of  ministers,  and  who  wen  b(  tier  arquvint- 
ed  with  thfe  mode  of  carrying  on  revolutioiiarv  more- 
men  ts,  migiit  at  this  period  nave  secured  an  impprt- 
I      arit  au^riliary.  by  detaching  the  formidable  Dan  ton 
frohi  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  receiving  him  into 
their  own.    It  moat  be  observed,  that  the  camp  of 
thff  Jacobinff  contained  three  separate  parties,  led 
each  by  one  of  the  iriumvirs  whom  we  have  already 
describedi  ohd  acting  in  concert,  for  the  conmioh 
puroose  of  propelling  the  Revolution  by  the  same 
violent  medns"  which  had  be^an  il^of  unshenihing 
the  sword  of  terror,  and  makmg  it  pnf^  for  that  of 
justice—and,  intlie  nanicof  liberty,  of  li;tting  murder 
anri  spoil,  under  the  protection  of  armed  ruffians  of 
the  basest  rendition,  coniim^o  t^  waste  nnd  ravaire 
thq  departiiK'iifF  oi  Prance.    l>ut,  ribhoir^'h  agreed 
in 'this  mam  object,  the  triuinvh-s  wore  cxtrcnieiy 
su^iciou^  of  each  other,  and  jealotis  of  the  lights 
eacii  might  claitn  in  the  spoil  which  ihcy  contem- 
plated.   Danton  despised  Kobcspierre  for  his  cow- 
ardice, llobespicrre  fearbd  the  ferocious  audacity  of 
Dantofl ;  and  with  him  to  fear  was  to  hate— and  to 
hale  was— when  the  hour  arrived— to  destroy.    They 
differed  it^  their  ideari  also  of  the  mode  of  exercisin^:^ 
thdr  ternblc  systetn  of  government.    Danton  had 
offen  in  his  mouth  the  sentence  of  Machiavel,  that 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  shed  blocid,  a  single 
£rre$t  liKjlssacre  has  a  more  dreadful  e^ct  than  a 
series  of  successive  execmions.    Robespierre,  on  the 
corifrarr,  preferred  the  latterjproccps  as  the  bc.n  wny 
ofBUStaining  the  Reign  of  Terror.    The   ippciite  oi* 
Marat  cpuld  not  be  satiated,  but  by  combining  both 
modes  of  murder.    Both  Danton  and  Robespierre 
kept  oiloof  from  the  sanguinary  Marat    This  position 
of  the  chiefs  of  th6  Jacobins  towards  eacn  other 
ae^died  to  indicate,!  that  ooe  of  the  three  at  least 
might  be  detached  from  the  rest,  and  might  bring 
his  ruffians  in  oppontion  to  those  of  his  laic  com- 
rades, in  case  oi^any  attempt  on  the  Assembly ;  and 
policy  re9ommendea  Danton,  not  averse,  it  is  said, 
to  the  alliance,  as  the  most  useful  auxiliary. 

Among  the  three  monsters  mentioned,  Danton 
hnd  that  energy  which  the  Girondists  wanted,  and 
was  well  Hcquaintf  .1  u i'li  the  .secret  inove mcnts  of 
those  insurrections  to  which  they  possessed  no  key. 
His  vices  of  wrath,  luxury,  love  of  spoil,  dreadful  as 
they  were,  are  attributes  of  mortal  men :— the  envy 
of  Robespierre,  and  the  instinctive  blooa-thirstincss 
of  Marat,  were  the  properties  of  fiends.  Danton,  like 
the  huge  serpent  called  the  boa,  might  be  approached 
with  a  deu^ree  of  safety  when  gorged  with  prey— but 
the  appetite  of  Marat  for  blood  was  like  tne  horse- 
lee<;h,  which  says,  "Not  enough"— and  the  slau^- 
terbus  envy  of  Robespierre  was  like  the  gnawmg 
-worm  that  dieth  not,  and  yields  no  interval  (m  repose. 
In  glutting  Danton  with  spoil,  and  furnishing  the 
means  of  indulging  his  luxury,  the  Girondists  mi^t 
have  purchased  bis  support:  but  nothing  under  the 
fuprame  rule  in  France  vvouid  have  gratified  Robes- 
pierre; and  an  unlimited  torrent  of  the  blood  of  that 
onhajpby  country  could  alone  have  satiated  Marat. 
If  s,  colleague  was  to  be  chosen  out  of  that  detest- 
able triumvirate,  unquestionably  Danton  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  eligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  like  Briseo^  Yergniaud, 
and  others,  whose  attachment  to  repubhcanism  was 
mixed  with  a  apint  of  virtue  and  honour,  might  b^ 
well  ^adverse  to  the  idea  of  contaminating  tneir  party 
with  enlch  an  auxiliary,  intensely  stained  as  Danton 
was-' by  his  shore  in  the  massacres  of  Se^Hember. 
T^mr^W^^  ^'^^^  doubt,  whether  any  physical  force 
whiob  his  revohition'ary  skill,  and  the  arms  it  could 
pnfitf  motion,  mt^t  bring  to'  their  standard,  would 
compensate  for  the  moral  norror  ¥nth  which  thepre- 
aeiM  oi  such  a  nisly  proselyte  must  strike  all  who 
had  any  sense  of  honour  or  justice.  They,  therefore, 
ijiacooraged  the  advances  of  DajQU>n,and  resolved 
to  compnse'him  with  Marat  and  Robespierre  in  the 
Vol.  Vn.-L  8» 


'  itnpeachtnent  against  the  Jacobin  chisiK  which  th% 
designed  to  Mng  forward  in  the  Assembly. 

The  mbst  onvious  means  by  which  the  Girondists 
could  ascertain  their  safety,  and  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate, was  bv  levying  a  force  from  the  several  depari- 
mentf),  each  contnbuting  its  quota,  to  be  called  a 
Deparimeuinl  L»  crion,  which  was  to  be  armed  and 
paid  to  act  as  a  guard  upon  the  National  Convention. 
The  subject  was  introduced  bv  Roland,  iScpt.  24,] 
in  a  report  to  the  Asstmbly,  and  renewi3d  on  the  next 
dayby  Kersaint,  a  spirited  Girondist,  who  cnndidl\r% 
dc-clared  the  purpose  of  his  moiion :  It  was  time." 
ho  said,  "that  assa.^sins  and  their  prompters  should 
see  that  the  law  had  8cuffolds  " 

The  Girondists  obtained,  that  a  committee  of  six 
members  fihould  be  named,  to  report  on  the  state  of 
the  capital,  on  the  encouragement  aflbrded  lo  ma^  • 
:*acre,  and  on  the  mode  ol  forming  a  departments! 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis.  The  decree 
was  carried  for  a  moment ;  but,  on  the  next  day,  the 
Jncohins  demandefl  thet  it  slvnld  hf»  revoked,  deny- 
ing fliiit  therow-n  nn- r>jcnHf)n  f-r  .snob  a  defence 
to  the  Conveutit^n,  ami  m-t  usiii''  ih^*  minister*  of  an 
intention  lo  surround  tlunibclves  with  a  ftrrce  of 
armed  satellites,  in  order  to  overawe  the  pood  city 
of  Paris,  and  carry  into  eflbct  their  sacriiecrloiis  plan 
of  dismembering  Prance.*  Rebecqui  and  fenrbaroux 
replied  to  this  charge  by  impeaching  Robespierre,  on 
their  own  testimony,  of  aspiriii;^  to  the  post  of  dic- 
tator. The  debate  became  more  tempestuous  the 
more  that  the  tribunes  or  galleries  of  the  hall  were 
filled  with  the  violent  followers  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
who  shouted,  cursed,  and  yelled,  to  back  the  excla- 
mations and  threats  of  their  leaders  in  the  Assembly. 
While  the  Girondists  were  exhausting  themselves  to 
find  oat  terms  of  rein-oach  for  Marat,  that  nrodigy 
s'i  np -d  ii>rth.  and  raised  the  disorder  to  the  nighcst, 
by  avowing  himself  the  author  and  advocate  for  a 
dictatorship.  The  anger  of  the  Convention  seemed 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  Yergniaud  read  to  the 
deputies  an  extract  from  Marat's  journal,  in  which- 
after  demanding  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
heads,  which  was  his  usual  stint,  he  abused  the 
Convention  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  ACTt— words,  of  which  tlie  import  was  by 
this  time  perfectly  understood. 

This  passage  excited  general  horror  and  the  victory 
for  a  moment  seemed  in  the  hands  otthe.Girondists; 
but  they  did  not  pursue  it  with  sufficient  vigour. 
The  meeting  parsed  to  tli ;  order  of  the  day;  and 
Marat,  in  ostentatious  triumph,  produced  a  pistol, 
with  which  he  said  he  would  have  blown  out  his 
brains,  had  a  decree  of  accusation  been  passed  against 
him.  The  Girondists  not  only  lost  the  advantage  of 
discomfiting  their  enemies  by  the  prosecution  of  one 
of  their  most  noted  leaders,  but  were  compelled  for 
the  present  to  abandon  their  plan  of  a  departmental 
guard,  and  resign  themselves  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  faithful  citizens  of  Paris.t 

This  city  of  Paris  was  at  the  time  under  the  power 
of  the  intrusive  community,  or  Common  Coimcil, 
many  of  whom  had  forced  themselves  into  office  on' 
the  1 0th  of  August.  It  was  the  first  act  of  theh*  ad- 
ministration to  procure  the  assassination  of  Mandat, 
the  commandant  of  the  national  guard:  and  their 
accompts,  still  extant,  bear  testimonv,  that  it  was 
by  theur  instrumentalitv  that  the  murderers  of  Sep- 
tember were  levied  and  paid.  Trained  Jacobins  and 
pitiless  ruffians  themselves,  this  civic  body  had  raised 
to  be  their  agents  and  assistants  an  unusual  number 
of  municipal  officers^  who  were  at  once  their  guards, 
their  informers,  their  roies,  their  jailers,  and  their 
executioners.  They  had,  besides,  obtained  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  in  most  of  the  sections,  whose 
votes  placed  them  and  their  agents  in  command  of 
the  national  guard ;  and  the  pUcemen  of  the  suburbs 
were  always  ready  to  second  their  excellent  commu- 
nitjf  even  aga'nst  the  Convention  jtseli^  which,  ia 
point  of  freedom  of  action,  or  efllective  power,  made  - 
a  figure  scarcely  more  respectable  than  that  of  the 
King  a^er  his  return  from  Varennesu 
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^Roland  almoat  every  day  canied  to  the  Convention 

nia  vain  complaints,*  that  the  course  oijdie  law,  for 
which  he  was  renponaible,  was  daily  crowed,  thwart- 
ed, and  impeded,  by  the  proceedings  of  tliis  usurping 
body.  The  considerable  funds  of  the  city  itself^  with 
those  of  its  hospitals  and  other  oublic  establishments 
of  every  kind,  were  dilapidated  by  thes^  revolutionary 
intruders,  and  applied  to  their  own  purposes.  The 
minister  at  lenetn,  in  a  formal  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion, inculpated  the  Commune  in  these  and  such  liko 
fffences.  In  another  part  of  the  report,  he  intimated 
a  plot  of  the  Jacobins  to  assassinate  the  Girondists, 
possess  themselves  of  the  government  by  arms,  and 
choose ,  Robespierre  dictator.  Louvet  denounced 
Robespierre  as  a  traitor,  and  Barbarous  proposed  a 
series  of  decrees ;  the  first  dedarinR  the  ConvenUon 
free  to  leave  any  city,  where  they  should  be  ej^sed 
to  constraint  and  violence ;  the  second  resolvms  to 
form  a  conventional  guard;  the  third  declaring,  that 
the  Convention  should  form  itself  into  a  court  of 
justic^  for  trial  of  state  crimes;  the  fourth  announ- 
cing, that  in  respect  the  sections  of  Paris  had  declared 
their  sittings  permanent,  that  resolution  should  be 
abrogated. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  enei^etic  measures  proposed 
b/ Barbaroitt,  the  Convention  allowed  Rooespierre 
€Sght  days  for  his  defence  against  liouvet's  accusa- 
tion,  and  ordered  to  the  bar  [Nov.  6]  ten  members 
of  the  Community,  from  whom  they  were  contented 
to  accept  such  slight  apologies,  and  evasive  excuses, 
for  their  unauthorized  interference  with  the  power  of 
the  Convention,  AS  these  insolent  demagogues  con- 
descended to  oner. 

The  accusation  of  Robespierre  though  boldly  ur- 
ged by  Louvet  and  Barbaroux,  was  also  eluded,  by 
passing  to  the  order,  of  the  day ;  and  thus  the  Con- 
vention showed  plainlv,  that  however  courageous 
they  had  been  against  tneir  monarch,  they  dar^  not 
protect  the  liberty  which  they  boasted  ofi  against 
the  encroachments  of  fiercer  demagogues  than  tnem- 
aelves.* 

Barbaroux  endeavoured  to  embolden  the  Assembly, 
by  bringing  once, more  from  his  native  city  a  body  of 
those  fiery  MarseilloiflL  who  had  formed  the  vanguard 
of  the  mob  on  the  lOtn  of  August  -  He  succeeded  so 
fyi  in  his  scheme,  that  a  few  scores  of  those  Fede- 
rates again  appeared  in  Paris,  where  their  altered 
demeanour  excited  surprise.  Tneir  songs  were  again 
chap  ted,  their  wild  More.>?co  dances  and  gestures 
agiun  surprised  the  Parisians ;  and  the  more,  as  in 
their  choruses  they  imprecated  vengeance  on  the 
Jacobins,  called  out  for  mercy  to  the  poor  tyrant," 
so  they  termed  the  l^ng,  and  shouted  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  order,  and  the  Convcntion.t 

The  citizens  of  Paris,  who  could  not  reconcile  the 
songs  and  exclamations  of  the  Mnrf^eillois  with  their 
appearance  and  character,  concluded  that  a  snare 
was  laid  for  them,  and  abstained  from  uniting  them- 
selves with  men,  whose  sincerity  was  so  suspicious. 
The  Marseillois  themselves,  discouraged  with  their 
cold  reception,  or  not  likinj^  their  new  trade  of  main- 
taining order  so  well  as  their  old  one  of  oversetting 
it,  melted  awav  by  degrees,  and  were  soon  no  more 
seen  por  heara  of.  Some  of  the  Breton  Federates, 
kept  in  the  interest  of  the  Girondists,  by  their  coun- 
trymen the  deputies  Kersaint  and  Kervclagan,  re- 
mained still  attached  to  the  Convention,  though  their 
numbers  were  loo  few  to  afTord  them  protection  in 
any  general  danger. 

If  the, Memoirs  of  Dumouricz  are  to  be  relied  on, 
that  active  and  intriguing  general  presented  to  the 
Girondists  another  resource,  not  free  certainly  from 
hazard  or  difficulty  to  the  republican  government, 
which  was  the  idol  of  these  tneoretical  statesmen, 
but  affording^  if  his  means  had  i^roved  adequate  to 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  a  certain  bulwark  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  hideous  anarchy  threatened 
by  the  Jacobin  ascendency. 

General  Dumouriez  was  sufficiently  hated  by  the 
Jacobins,  notwithstanding  the  successes  which  he 
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had  gained  on  the  part  of  France  over  fioingii  «oe- 
mies,  to  induce  him  to  feel  the  utmost  denra  of  pot- 
ting down  their  usuiped^  power ;  but  he  waa  under 
the  necessity  of  acting  with  great  caution.  The  bad 
success  of  La  Fayette,  deserted  bjr  his  armj  as  ao* 
as  he  attempted  to  lead  them  against  Pans,  was 
itself  discouraging;  but  Dumounez  was  besides  oq_ 
scious  that  the  Jacobin  clubs,  together  with  tbe 
commissioners  of  the  Convention,  with  Oanton  ai 
their  head,  had  been  actively  en^jaged  in  disorganhdng 
his  army,  and  diminishing  his  influence  over  them. 
Thus  cu-cumstanced,  he  naturally  resolved  to  avoid 
hazarding  any  violent  measure  without  the  aoppoffi 
of  the  Convention,  in  case  of  being  deserted  by  ha 
army.  But  he  afilrmai  that  he  repeatedly  infonnod 
the  Girondists;  then  predominant  in  the  Assembly; 
that  if  they  could  obtain  a  decree,  but  of  four  liacik 
authorizing  such  a  measure,  he  waa  ready  to  mardii 
to  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  choaen  body  of  troops,  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  obey  such  a  aummona^ 
and  that  he  would  |^  this  means  have  placed  the 
Convention  in  a  situation,  where  they  mi|dit  have 
set  the  Jacobins  and  their  insuirectioaary  wroes  at 
absolute  defiance.^ 

Perhaps  the  Girondists  entertained  the  fear,  f^m^ 
that  Dumouriez's  influence  with  his  troops  might 
prove  as  inefficient  as  that  of  La  Fayette,  and  lesvo 
them  to  atone  with  their  heads  for  such  a  measuts 
attempted  and  unexecuted.  Or,  secondly,  that  if  tha 
manceuvre  proved  saccesaful,  they  would  be  frsed 
from  fear  of  the  Jacobins,  onjy  to  be  placed  ooder 
the  restraint  of  a  military  chie(  whose  mind  was 
well  understood  to  be  in  favour  of  monarchy  of  ono 
kind  or  other.  So  that,  conceiving  they  saw  eqnal 
risk  in  the  alternative,  they  preferred  the  jiazara  oi 
seeing  their  fair  and  favounte  vision  of  a  repnbfic 
overtnrown  by  the  pikes  of  the  Jacobins,  rather 
than  by  the  bayonets  of  Dumomiez^s  army,  llej 
turned,  therefore,  a  cold  ear  .to  the  proposal  wlucn 
afterwards  they  would  gladly  have  accepted,  when 
the  general  had  no  longer  the  power  to  carry  it  inio 
execution.  .  . 

Thus  the  factions,  .so  intimately  united  for  die 
destruction  of  royalty,  could  not,  when  that  stop 
was  gained,  combine  for  any  other  purpose  save  the 
great  crime,  of  murdering  their  deposed  sovereigiL 
Nay^  while  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  seemed 
moving  hand  in  hand  to  the  ultimate  completion  of 
that  joint  undertaking,  the  union  wa^  only  in  oat- 
ward  appearance ;  for  the  Girondists,  though  appa 
rcntly  acting  in  concert  with  their  stem  rival&  were 
in  fact  dragecd  after  them  by  compulsion,  and  play- 
ed the  part  less  of  actors  than  subdued  captives  m 
this  final  triumph  of  democracy.  They  were  fully 
persuaded  of  the  King's  innocence  as  a  man,  of  fajs 
inviolability  and  exemption  from  criminal  process  as 
a  constitutional  authority.  They  were  aware  that 
the  deed  meditated  would  render  France  odious  to  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Jacobins, 
to  whom  war  and  confiision  were  natural  elements, 
were  desirous  for  that  very  reason  to  bring  Louis  to 
the  scaffold.  All  this  was  plain  to  them,  and  yet 
their  pride  as  philosophers  made  them  ashamed  to 
be  thought  capable  of  interesting  themselves  in  the 
fate  of  a  tyrant;  and  their  desire  of  ic:etdng  the 
French  nation  under  their  own  exclusive  govern, 
ment,  inducixl  them  to  consent  to  any  thing  rather 
than  protect  the  obnoxious  though  innocent  sove^ 
reign,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  their  popularity,  and 
foneiting  their  dearly-won  character  of  being  true' 
Republicans. 

A  committee  of  twenty-fom*  persons  had  been 
appointed  early  in  the  session  of  the  Convention  to 
inquire  into^  and  report  upon,  the  gitninds  for  ae^ 
cusing  Louis.  Their  report  was  brought  up  on  the 
}6t  orNovember.  179^  and  a  more  loathsome  tissue 
of  confusion  and  falsehood  never  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  snch  an  assembly.  All  acts  that  had  been 
done  by  the  Ministers  in  every  department,  which 
could  be  twisted  into  such  a  shape  as  the  times  callsd 
criminal,  were  charged  as  deeds  for  which  the  soTS» 
reign  was  himself  responsible;  and  the  buiden  of  ths 
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whole  was  to  accuae  the  King,  when  he  had  acaroely 
a  nnele  regiment  of  guards  even  at  his  nominal  dis- 
pOflaC  of  nourishing  the  intention  of  massacreing  the 
Convention^  defended  hy  thirty  thousand  national 
guards,  besides  the  federates,  and  the  militia  of  the 
suburbs.* 

The  Convention  were  rather  ashamed  of  this  re- 
port, and  would  scarce  permit  it  to  be  printed.  So 
soon  as  it  appeared,  two  or  three  x>ersons,  who  were 
therein  mentioned  as  accomplices  of  particular  acts 
charged  against  the  King,  contradicted  the  report 
upon  their  oath.t  An  additional  chu^  was  brought 
under  the  following  mysterious  drcumstuices :— 
Gamin,  a  locksmith  of  Versailles,  oonmiimicated  to 
Roland,  about  the  latter  end  of  I)ecember,  that,  in 
the  begmtiing  of  Hay,  17^2|  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  King  to  s^rete  an  iron  chest,  or  cabinet,  in 
the  wall  of  a  certain  apartment  in  the  Tuilenes, 
which  he  disclosed  to  the  ministers  of  justice.  He 
added  a  circumstance  which  throws  discredit  on  his 
whole  story,  namely,  that  the  King  gave  him  with 
his  own  hand  a  glass  of  wine,  after  taking  which  he 
was  seized  with  a  chohc,  followed  by  a  kind  of  para- 
lysis, which  deprived  him  for  /burtun  months  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  the  power  of  working  for  his 
bread.  The  inference  of  the  wretch  was,,  that  the 
King  had  attempted  to  poison  him;  wmch  those 
may  believe  who  can  number  fourteen  months  be- 
twixt the  beginning  of  May  and  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  same  year.  Thtt  gross  &lsehood  utterly 
destroys  Gamin's  evidence;  and  as  theKinff  always 
deniea  his  knowledge  of  the  ezistenee  of  such  a 
chest  with  such  papers,  we  are  reduced  to  suppose 
either  that  Gamin  bad  been  employed  by  one  of  the 
royal  ministers,  and  had  brought  the  King  personally 
into  the  tale  for  the  greater  grace  of  his  story,  or  that 
the  papers  found  iQ  some  other  place  of  safety  had 
been  selected,  and  put  into  the  chest  by  the  Jacobin 
commissioners^  then  emploved  in  surveying  and 
searching  the  palace,  with  the  purpose  of  trumping 
up  evidence  against  the  King. 

Roland  acted  very  imprudently  in  examining  the 
cont<(nts  of'  the  chest  alone  and  without  witness,  in- 
stead of  calling  in  the  commissioners  aforesaid,  who 
were  in  the  palace  at  the  time.  This  was  perhaps 
done  with  the  object  of  puttmg  aside  such  papers  as 
might  in  that  hour  of  fear  and  uncertainty,  have 
brought  into  danger  some  of  his  own  party  or 
friends.  One  of  importance,  however,  was  found, 
which  the  Jacobins  turned  into  an  implement  against 
the  Girondists.  It  was  an  overture  from  that  party 
address^  to  Louis  XVI.,  shortly  before  the  10th  of 
August,  engaging  to  oppose  the  motion  for  his  for- 
foiture,  proyidmg  Loins  would  recall  to  his  councils 
the  three  discaraed  ministers  of  their  faction. 

The  contents  of  the  chest  were  of  a  very  miscella- 
neous nature.  The  documents  consisted  of  letters, 
memorials,  and  plans,  from  different  persons,  and  at 
HffTerent  dates,  offering  advice,  or  tendnring  support 
to  the  King,  and  proposing  plans  for  the  freedom  of 
Ilia  person.  The  Royalist  project  of  M irabeau,  in  his 
latter  days,  was  found  amongst  the  rest;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  bodv  was  drajf^ed  out  of  the 
Pantheon,  formerly  the  Cniirch  of  Saint  Greneviuve, 
new  destined  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Revolution,  but  whose  lodgings  shifted  as 
often  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by  the  month. 

The  docnments,  as  we  have  said,  consisted  chiefly 
of  projects  for  the  King's  service,  which  he  certninly 
iievor  acted  on,  probably  never  approved  of,  and  pef- 
j'tps  never  saw.  The  utmost  to  which  he  could  be 
lianie  was  such  penalty  as  may  be  due  to  one  who 
^retains  possession  of  plans  submitted  to  his  consi- 
deration, but  whieh  have  in  no  shape  obtained  his 
assent  It  was  sufficiently  hard  to  account  Louis 
f<!>pon8ibl0  for  such  advice  of  his  ministers  as  he 
really  idonted  |  but  it  was  a  dreadful  extension  of  his 
[oponsibiiity  to  make  him  answerable  for  such  as 
he  had  virtually  rejected.    Besides  whieh,  the  story 
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of  Gamin  was  bo  self-contradictory  in  one  circum- 
stanc&  and  so  doubtful  in  others,  as«to  carry  no 
availiwie  proo^that  the  papers  had  been  in  the  King's 
possession ;  so  that  this  new  charge  was  as  ground^ 
less  as  those  brought  up  bv  the  first  committee,  and 
arguing  upon  the  known  law  of  any  civilized  coun- 
try, the  accusations  against  him  ought  to  have  been 
dismissed,  as  founded  on  the  most  notorious  in- 
justice.t 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  probably  urged 
those  into  whose  hands  Louis  had  fallen,  to  pro<^ed 
against  his  person  to  the  uttermost  They  knew  ^ 
that  in  English  history,  a  king  had  been  condemned 
to  death  by  his  subject^  and  were  resolved  that 
France  should  not  remam  behind  England  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  spectacle  so  interestmg  and  edifying 
to  a  people  newly  regenerated.  This  parallel  case 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  thouadit  a  worthy  pre- 
cedent in  other  countries ;  but  in  France  there  is  a 
spirit  of  wild  enthusiasm,  a  desire  of  following  out 
an  example  even  to  the  most  exaggerated  point  and 
of  outdoing,  if  possible,  what  other  nations  nave 
done  before  them.  This  had  doubtless  its  influence 
in  causing  Louis  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  in  1792, 
hke  Charles  of  England  in  1648. 

The  French  statesmen  did  not  pause  to  reflect, 
that  the  violent  death  of  Charles  only  paved  the  way 
for  a  series  of  years  spent  in  servitude  under  miUtary 
despotism,  and  then  to  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign.  Had  they  regarded  the  precedent  on  this 
side,  they  would  have  obtained  a  glimpse  into  fu- 
turity, and  might  have  presaged  what  were  to  be  t^e 
consequences  of  the  death  of  Louis.  Neither  did 
the  French  consider,  that  by  a  great  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  the  execution  of  Charles  Stuart  is^'re- 
garded  as  a  national  crime,  and  the  anniversary  still 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  nenitence;  that 
others  who  condemn  the  King's  condnct  in  and  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War,  do,  like  the  Whi^  Churchill, 
still  consider  his  death  as  an  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion ;9  that  the  number  is  small  indeed  who  think  it 
justifiable  even  on  the  precarious  grounds  of  state . 
necessity ;  and  that  it  is  barely  possible  a  small  por- 
tion of  enthusiasts  may  still  exist,  who  glory  in  the 
deed  as  an  act  of  popular  vengeance. 

But  even  among  this  last  descriptkin  of  persons 
the  French  rejgicioes  would  find  themselves  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  vindicate  the  execution  of  Louis  by  the 
similar  fate  of  Charles ;  and  it  would  be  by  courtesy 
only,  if  at  all,  that  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  ho- 
nours of  a  sitting  at  a  Calves-Head  Club.ll 

Tlie  comparison  between  these  unhappy  monarchs 
foils  in  almost  every  point,  excepting  in  the  closing 
scene;  and  no  parallel  can,  with  justice  to  either,  bo 
drawn  betwixt  them.  The  most  zealous  Cavalier 
will,  in  these  enlicrhtened  days,  admit  that  the  early 
government  of  Charles  was  marked  by  manv  efforts 
to  extend  the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal  Sounds: 
that  there  were  instances  of  oppressive  fines,  cniel 
punishment  by  mutilation,  long  and  severe  imprison- 
ments in  distant  forts  and  castles  j  exertions  of  su- 
thoriiy  which  no  one  seeks  to  justify,  and  which 
those  who  are  the  Kine's  apologists  can  only  endea- 
vour to  mitigate,  hy  alleging  the  precedents  of  arbi- 
trary times,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  by 
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t  "  Unhappy  Stvoit  f  bamhiv  thoui^  that  name 

Gmt<^  on  my  car,  I  iihonlu  havo  died  with  ahame, 

To  J»w  my  Kinff  tjoflm;  his  Buly  cts  stand, 

And  At  thoir  Iwir  hold  iq>  lufl  royal  hand ; 

At  thrir  command  to  hear  the  monarch  plead, 

Ar  tbcir  dvcreei  to  tee  that  inonar«h  bleed. 

what  tbouKh  thy  fiiultii  wore  many,  apd  woe  great— 

Wliat  though  tboy  shook  the  ftbric  of  the  statol 

tn  royalty  seoura  thy  nenon  ftood, 

And  sacred  yna  the  rouDtain  of  thy  blood- 
.  Vile  nunwtcra,  who  dared  abuse  their  tiust, 

Who  dared  schice  a  Idnf  to  be  ai^ust, 

Venecance,  with  lostlce  leagued,  with'powernado  stronc 

Had  nobly  cmsb'a— The  King  eao  do  no  wr>ing.'*'-QotkmiL 

n  [This  ftlub  used  to  meet  on  the  SOth  January,  at  a  tavern  nan 
Ghaiine  Ckm*,  to  celebrate  the  annivenazy  of  the  death  of  Cfaniks 
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the  race  of  the  Stnarta."  "  The  pious  memory  of  Oliver  Craos* 
wHI,"  Ac-Soe  GaU.  Ma^  vol  ▼.  p.  ta» :  and  "HUtonf^Ul* 
Cat9S'HeadCbib.*'\ 
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courlly  minialers,  ancl  time-serving  Iaw7er8.  The 
conduct  of  Louis  XVL,  from  the  hour  he  assumed 
the  thj-one,  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  example  of  vir- 
tue and  moderiilion.*  Instead  of  levying  ahip-nioncy 
and  benevolences,  Louis  lightened  the  feudal  serviee.s 
of  the  vabsols,  and  the  corvie  among  the  peasantry. 
Where  Charles  endeavoured  to  enforce  eonfornuty  to 
the  Church  of  Erij-landbvpiiloryandear-shtiinc.Louis 
allowed  the  Protestants  the  free  us^e  of  tlieir  religion, 
and  discharged  tin;  use  of  torture  m  all  cases  v^-hat- 
ever.  Where  Charles  visikd  hia  parhanicnt  to  vio- 
late their  freedom  by  ariei-tmg  live  of  their  members, 
Louis  maybe  said  to  have  sun  endered  himself  an 
unresistinj?  prisoner  to  tlje  representatives  of  the 
people,  whom  he  liad  vohuilarily  summoned  around 
nim.  Cut  above  all,  Charles  m  uersou,  or  bv  his  ge- 
nerals, waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  nis  sub- 
jects, fought  battles  in  every  county  of  England, 
and  was  only  overcome  and  made  prisoner  ai'tcr  a 
lengthened  and  deadly  contest,  in  which  many  thou- 
sands fell  on  both  sides.  The  conduct  of, Louis  was 
in  every  respect  different.  He  never  otlered^one  blow 
in  actual  resistance,  even  when  he  had  the  means  in 
his  power.  He  ormrtd  up,  indeed,  the  forces  under 
Marechal  Broglio;  but  he  ga\e  them  command  lo 
retire,  so  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  they  must  either 
do  80,  or  act  off«.nsively  against  the  oeople.  In  the 
inost  perilous  situadons  of  his  l.fe  no  showed  the 
utmost  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects. 
He  would  not  trust  his  attendants  with  pistols  during 
the  flight  to  Vurennes}  he  would  not  give  the  officer 
of  Hussars  orders  to  clear  the  passage  when  his  car- 
riage was  stopped  upon  the  bridge.  "When  he  saw 
that  the  martial  array  of  the  Guards  did  not  check 
the  audacity  of  the  assailants  on  the  10th  of  August, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  I^slative  Assembly, 
a  prisoner  at  disctetion.  rather  than  mount  his  horse 
and  plac^  liimself  at  the  head  of  hia  faithful  troops 
and  subjects.  The  blood  that  was  shed  that  day 
"was  without  command  of  liis.  He  could  have  no 
reason  for  encouraging  such  a  strife,  which,  far  from 
defending  his  person,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  likely  to  place  it  in  the  most  inmiinent 
danger.  And  in  the  very  last  stage,  when  he  re- 
ceived private  notice  that  there  were  mdividuals  de- 
termini  to  save  his  life  at  peril  of  their  own,  he  for- 
bade the  enterprise.  "  Let  not  a  drop  of  blood  be 
shed  on  my  account,"  he  said;  "I  would  not  con- 
sent to  it  mr  the  safety  of  my  crown ;  I  never  will 
purchase  mere  life  at  such  a  rate."  These  were  sen- 
timents perhaps  fitter  for  the  pious  sectaries  of  the 
commumty  of  Friends,  than  for  the  King  of  a  great 
nation ;  but  such  as  tney  were,  Louis  felt  and^con- 
Bcientiously  acted  on  then).  And  yet  his  subjects 
could  compare  his  character,  and  his  pretended  guilt, 
"With  the  bold  and  haughty  Stuart,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  Civil  War,  bore  arms  in  person,  and  charged 
at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  guards ! 

Viewed  in  his  kingly  duty,  the  conauct  of  Louis  is 
equally  void  of  blame ;  unless  it  be  that  blame  which 
attaches  to  a  prince  too  yielding  and  mild  to  defend 
the  just  rights  of  his  crown.  He  yielded,  with  feeble 
Blnu[glii)g,  to  every  demand  in  succession  which  was 
made  upon  him,  and  gave  way  to  every  inroad  on 
the  existing  state  of  France.  Insteadof  placing  him- 
self as  a  barrier  between  his  people  and  his  nobility, 
and  bnnging  both  to  aome  fair  terms  of  composition, 
he  suffered  the  latter  to  be  driven  from  his  side,  and 
by  the  ravaging  their  estates,  and  the  burning  or  their 
houses,  to  be  hurried  into  emigration.  He  adppted 
one  popular  improvement  after  another,  each  inno- 
vating on  the  royiil  authority,  or  defogatoiy  to  the 
royal  di^hy.  Far  from  having  ^marieA  th6  charge 
of  opposing  the  nation's  claim  of  freedom,  it  would 
have  been  well  for  themselves  and  him,  had  he 
known  how  to  limit  his  grant  to  that  quantity  of 
freedom  which  they  were  qualified  tp  make  a  legiti- 
mate use  of;  leaving  it  for  future  princes  to  alacKen 

* '"IVoMMwtortjrranttf  ctti  betaM  toLMiira  ch^iter;  and, 
fitf  Mm  nHrtrainin;  the  liberty  of  the  pren.  it  wu  the  ArrhUutidp 
offlMk.  the  KJng'B  prime  mmiitier,  ^ho,  in  the  name  of  hit  ni^- 
JefttS  biVited  ell  writen  to  raeke  knnwn  their  opinions  upoo  the 
nm  and  muiner  ofaieenilJing  »he  Statee-Geoend."— Dti  SVabl, 
«  ii  D.  M] 
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the  reins  of  government,  in  propoiliort  as  the  pizl>- 
hc  mind  in  France  should  become  formed  to  the  ha- 
bitual exercise  of  pohlieal  rights. 

The  King's  perfect  iimocence  was  therefore  nolo- 
rious  to  the  whole  world,  but  eppecially  to  those  who 
now  usurped  the  title  of  arraigning  him ;  and  men 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves^  that  his  lite  \*>as 
seriousli  in'danger.  Ail  iugtiiious  contrivance  of  the 
Jacobins  seems  to  have  Uxii  intended  to  drivt-  the 
wavering  Girondists  into  the  sniU'e  of  voting  for  tiie 
Kmg^s  tri^l.  Saint  Just,  one  of  iluir  number,  maJe 
a  furious  speech  against  any  formality  bcin^r  observed, 
pave  a  decree  of  oea ill.  on  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion. "  What  avaiU  a,"  haid  the  supporters  of  th.'s 
brief  and  pure  meobure,  "  tlie  ceremonies  of  graud 
and  petty  jury?  llu'  cannou  which  mode  a  fcrcacli 
in  the  Tuilerie.*?,  the  unauimouis  .shout  of  tlieteoiile 
on  the  lOlh  of  Augu.*il,  had  come  in  place  of  all  other 
solemnities,  llic  Couvention  had  no  faitlier  power 
to  inquire ;  its  s<)le  duty  was  to  pronounce,  or  rather 
confirm  and  execute,  the  doom  of  tlie  sovereign 
peoule." 

This  summary  proposal  was  highly  applauded,  not 
only  by  the  furious  crowds  by  whom  thegal^rics 
were  always  occupied,  but  by  all  the  ejiag^rationa 
of  tho  more  vioU  nt  democrats.  They  exclaimed  that 
every  citizen  had  the  sauie  right  over  the  life  of  X^ouis 
which  Brutus  possessed  over  th^t  of  Caesar.  Others 
cried  out,  that  the  very  faet  of  having  reigned,  was 
in  itself  a  crime  notorious  enough  to  dispense  with 
fiu-tber  investigation,  and  authorize  instant  punisitr 
inent.t 

Stunned  by  these  clamours,  the  Girondists  &iid 
neutral  party,  like  all  feeble-minded  men.  chose  a 
niiddle  courscu  and  instead  of  maintaining  the  Kisg's 
innocence,  auopted  measures,  calculated  to  save 
him  indeed  from  immediate  slaughter,  but  which 
ended  by  eonsig^nij^g  him  to  a  tribunal  too  timid  to 
hear  his  cause  juslTy.  They  resolved  to  urge  the 
right  of  the  National  Convention  to  judge  io  the  case 
of  Louis. 

There  were  none  in  the  Convention  who  dared  to 
avow  facts  to  which  their  conscience  bore  witness, 
but  the  consequences  of  adjiiitting  which,  wen;  in- 
geniously urged  by  the  sophist  Kobespierre,  as  a 
condemnatipn  of  their  own  conduct.  ^'  One  party,'' 
said  the  wily  logician,  "must,  be  clearly  guilty: 
either  the  King,  or  the  Convention,  who  have  ratified 
the  actions  of  the  insurgent  people.  If  you  have  de- 
throned an  innocent  and  legal  monarch,  what  are 
vou  but  traitors  ?  and  why  sit  you  here— w^v  not 
hasten  to  theTemiJe,  set  Louis  at  liberty,  install  him 
again  in  the  Tuileriea,  and  beg  on  your  knees  for  a 
pardon  you  have  not  merited  1  But  if  you  have,  in 
the  great  popular  act  which  you  have  ratified,  only 
approved  of  the  deposition  of  a  tyrant  simimon  him 
to  the  bar,  and  demand  a  reckonmg  ior  his  crimes.'* 
This  dilemma  pressed  on  the  mind  of  many  UMtm- 
hers,  who  could  not  but  see  their  own  condemiiation 
the  necessary  coneequence  of  the  King's  acquittaL 
And  while  some  felt  the  force  of  this  arffumeilt,  all 
were  aware  of  the  obvious  danget  to  he  enoo'uii' 
tered  from  the  wrath  of  the  JacObins  and  their 
satellites,  shotdd  th^y  dare  to  dissent  from  tb« 
vote  which  these  demagogues  demaaded  from  the 
Assembly. 

When  Robespierre  had  etided,  Pfetion  arose  and 
moved  that  the  King  should  hb  tried  before  the 
Convention.    It  is  said,  the  Mayer  of  Paris  took  the 
lead  in  this  cruel  persecuticm,  because  Louis  had 
spoken  to  him  sharply  about  the  tumultuary  inroad 
of  the  Jacobin  rabble  inte  the  Tuileries  on  the  90di 
of  June;  and  when  Potion  attempted  to  rnply,  h«tl 
pointed  to  the  brokto  grating  through  wnich-  th» 
entrance  had  been  foreed,  ana  sternly  comihaiided 
him  to  be  silent    If  this  was  truet  it  was  a  bitter  re- 
venge for  sd  slight  an  ofTeilce,  and  the  subseqiMot 
fate  of  Petion  is  the  less  deserving  of  pity. 
.  The  motion  was  carried  [Dec.  3]  without  oopo 
sition,t  and  the  next  chapter  afTofde  us  the  mMttt' 
choly  results. 


t  [LaereteDe,  t  z.  p.  lift.] 
:  IThien,  t  iii.  p.  SS7.] 
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Tns  Trial  op  Lotfis.— Iiidaelirion  of  the  GirontjMta,  and  its 
Efleeta.— 'Hie  Royal  Family  imulted  bj  th*  ik««ata  of  the  Com- 
munity. >-Th«  King  dfwrivGd  of  hie  Son's  Mcietr.— Tbe  Kisff 
broucbt  to  trial  beforo  the  Conventioa— Hi^i  Gnt  Exaqunatioq— 
Camed  hack  to  Prinon  atnidst  Invult  and  Abtue.— Tuintih  in  tbe 
AssoinbIy.-<rhe  Kinf  deprirwl  of  IntercnvuDe  with  his  Famihr.-- 
Mqlesherbca  appf«int«d  a«  Coinael  to  dafend  tbe  King— aod  De 
Sezo.— LooLJ  o^in  broMKhl  before  the  CoDventJon— Onming 
Siwech  of  De  Seasc— Kinf  remanded  to  ibo  Temple.— Stoony 
Dbbato.— Eloquent  Attack  of  Vergniond  on  the  Jacobin*.— Sen- 
tence of  Db Arn  pmuMmeed  iigaiivt  the  Kinf — OoeraJ  empa- 
thy ib»  his  Fate.— DtwDouriex  aniwnc  in  Pan*— Vaiuly  tnea  to 
avert  the  Kipr'i  Pale.— Lorxa  XVI.  Bxurai»o  on  2lRt  Janu- 
WT,  ir»— Marib  AxrowBTTB  on  the  Wth  October  thereafter— 
7^  PrinceM  Eukabkth  in  May,  lTM->The  DaiiplUn  pemliM. 
by  cruelty,  June  8th,  17B6.— Tbo  Priii:e6.<i.  Knyal  e.M-hau<7Ml  iiir 
LaFajMtle.  iMh  Dacembw,  1716. 

Wx  have  already  said,  that  tho  vigorous  and  mas- 
culine, as  well  08  virtuous  exhortations  of  Madame 
Roland,  were  thrown  away  upon  her  colleaguejs 
whose  fears  were  more  than  female.  The  Girondists 
could  not  be  made  to  perceive  that,  though  their  fero- 
cious adversaries  were  feared  through  France,  yet  they 
were  also  hated.  The  moral  feeling  of  all  Frenchmen 
who  had  auy  left,  detested  the  aiuhors  of  a  lon^  tram 
of  the  most  cold^olooded  murders ;  the  suspicions  of 
all  men  of  property  were  attached  to  the  conduct  of 
a  party,  whose  leaders  rose  from  indigence  to  afflu- 
ence, oy  fines,  confiscations,  saquealrations,  besides 
every  other  kmd  of  plunder,  direct  and  indirect.  If 
the  mtOority  of  the  Convention  had  adopted  the  de- 
termination of  boldly  resisting  their,  imprincipled  nr- 
rants,  and  preventipg,  at  whatever  Jiazcml,  the 
rauider  of  tne  King,  tho  strength  of  the  country 
would  probably  liave  sufiported  a  constixuted  autho- 
nty  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Community  o[ 
Paris,  which  had  no  better  title  to  tsrrannize  over  the 
Convention,  and  by  so  doin^  U)  govern  France  at 
pleasure,  than  had  thecouncU  of  ue  meanest  town 
in  the  kmgdom. 

The  Girondists  ou^ht  t^)  have  been  sensible,  that, 
even  by  thwarting  this  favourite  measure,  th^y  could 
not  increase  the  natrefl  whifth  the  Jacobms  already 
entertained  against  tliem,  and  should  have  known 
that  further  delay  to  give  open  bnftlr.  would  only 
be  regarded  as  a  timid  imlecision,  which  must  have 
heat<3  their  enemies,  in  proportion  as  it  cooled  their 
frienda  The  truckling,  iinie-«ervin^  policy  which 
they  observed  on  this  occaaon,  depnved  the  Guron- 
dists  of  almost  all  chance  of  forming  a  solid  and 
substantial  interest  in  the  country.  By  a  bold,  open, 
and  manly  defence  of  the  King,  they  would  have 
done  honour  to  themselves  as  public  men,  ^viliing  to 
dischaiee  their  duty  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  They 
would  have  been  siire  of  whatever  number  conld  be 
gathered,  either  of  Royalists,  who  were  beginning  to 
raise  a  head  in  Brelagne  and  La  Vendee,  or  of  Con- 
stitutionalists, who  feared  the  pecsecAition  of  the 
Jacobins.  Thc^  materials  were  already  kindled  for 
those  insnnrections,  which  afterwards  broke  out  at 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  generalljf  through 
the  south  and  west  of  France.  They  might  have 
brought  up  five  or  six  thousand  Federates  from  the 
department!,  and  toe  force  would  then  have  been  in 
their  own  hands.  They  might,  by  showing  a  bold 
and  animated  front,  have  regained  possession  of  the 
national  guard,  which  was  only  prevented  bv  a  Ja- 
<^bjn  cojiunander  and  his  staff  omcers,  as  well  as  by 
their  timidity,  from  throwing  off  a  yoke, so  bloody 
and  odious  as  that  which  they  were  groaning  under. 
But  to  dare  this,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
^ve  the  encouragement  of  the  Convention;  and 
that  body,  managed  as  it  was  by  the  Girondists, 
showed  a  timorous  onwillingness  to  support  tl;ie 
nieasures  of  the  Jacobins,  which  implied  their  dis- 
Iil^  indeed*  but  also  evinced  their  fJaar. 

Mean  time  the  King,  with  the  Queen,  his  sister, 
and  their  cinldren,  the  D«uphin  and  the  Princess 
Royal,  remained  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  more 
^oom&rtably  lodged,  and  much  moEeharsb]y  treat- 
ed, than  state  prisoners  before  the  Revolution  had 
been  in  the  es#ccfible  Bastile.. *    Tk&  roy«l  prisoners 

J\7^  n*^  4^  0<SWf*  ^  *«9*"<\^fMP^  Manaontetsirei 


were  under  the  especial  chacae  of  the  CosMiuHia 
of  Paris,  who,  partly  frona  their  gross  ignorano^ 
partly  fr^m  their  desire  to  display  their  funous  JacN^- 
binioal  zeal,  did  all  in  their  power  to  embitter  uiw: 
captivity. 

Pi'tion,  whose  presence  brought  with  it  so  ina^y 
cruel  recollections,  studiously  insolted  him  by  his 
visits  to  the  prison.  The  niimicipal  oflicers  sent 
thither  to  ensure  the  custody  of  the  King's  person, 
and  to  be  spies  upon  his  private  conversation,  wei« 
selected  among  tne  worst  and  niost  malignant  Ja- 
cobins, ^is  enorts  at  equanimity,  and  even  civiUty, 
towaiTds  these  brutal  jailers,  were  answered  with  the 
most  i^TOAs  insolence.  One  of  them,  a  mason,  in  his 
working  dress,  hud  thrown  himself  into  an  arm 
chair,  wlure^  decorated  with  his  municipal  scarf^  he 
reposed  at  his  ease.    The  King  condescended  to  aak 


tion  stone— a  fine  edifice:  but  Fhave  heard  the  ioun 
dation  is  insecure."— "  It  is  more  sore,"  atisw^ifid 
the  fellow,  "than  the  thrones  of  tyrants."  Tna 
King  smiled  and  was  silent.  He  endured  with  the 
same  patience  the  maolent  answer  of  another  of 
these  officials.  The  man  not  bavioK  been  relieved 
at  the  usual  and  regular  hour,  the  King  civilly  ex- 
pretsed  his  hopes  that  he  would  find  no  inconve- 
nience from  the  delay.  "  I  am  come  Uere,"  aoaweiad 
the  ruffian,  "  to  watch  your  conduct,  not  for  you  to 
trouble  yourself  with  mine.  No  one,"  he  ad^eo, 
fixing  his  hat,  firm  on  his  brow,  'Meast  of  all  yoii, 
have  any  business  to  concern  themselves  with  it." 
We  have  seen  prisons,  and  are  sure  that  oven  thtf 
steeled  jailer,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  scenes  of  dia- 
tre?i^  is  not  in  the  habit,  unprovoked  and  wantonly, 
of  answering  with  reproach  and  insult  such  ordiaaiy 
expressions  of  civility,  when  ofieixj<l  by  the  worst 
cnminals.  The  hearts  of  these  men,  who,  by  chance 
AS  it  were,  became  dungeon-keepers,  and  whose  Urot 
captive  had  been  many  years  their  King,  muat  hava 
been  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstonat 

While  such  scenes  occuored  within  the  prison, 
those  who  kept  watch  without,  either  as  sentinels  or 
as  patrols  of  the  Jacobins,  (who  maintained  stern 
vigilance  in  (he  environs  of  the  prison,)  were.equally 
ready  to  contribute  their  share  of  vexation  and  in- 
sult. Pictures  and  placards,  r^repcnting  the  royal 
family  imder  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  were 
posted  ^m  where  the  King  and  Ciueeu  might  ftee 
them,  ^hc  most  violent  Dauiotic  songs,  turnuag 
upon  the  approaching  death  of  Monsieur  and  Mar 
dame  Veto,  were  sung  below  their  windows,  and  the 
most  frightful  cries  for  their  blood  djpturMd  such 
rest  as  prisoners  can  obtain.  The  head  of  the  Pria- 
ceas  of  Lamballe  was  brought  under  their  windov 
on  the  3d  September,  and  one  of  the  municipal 
oflicers  would  have  enticed  the  roy^l  family  to  tho 
window  that  they  might  see  this  gnastlv  spectacle 
had  not  the  other,  of  milder  mood,  prevented 
them  from  complying.  When  questioned  concerq- 
ing  the  names  of  these  two  fimctionari^i  by  some 
less  savage  persons,  who  wished  to  punish  the  of- 
fending rufiian,  Louis  would  only  mention  tt^it  of 
the  more  humane  of  the  two ;  so  little  was  thi3  un- 
happy prince  addicted  to  seek  revenge,  even  for  the 
most  studied  cruelties  practised  against  him.t 

The  eonduct  of  the  Community  increased  in  rigour, 
as  the  process  against  Louis  seemed  to  draw  nearer. 
The  most  ordinary  points  of  personal  accommodap 
tion  were  made  subjects  of  debate  ere  they  could  bo 

t  [CWy,  p.  SB ;  Tfaien.  t  iiL  p.  SSI ;  Mifnet,  t.  L  p.  04 ;  La- 
cretelle,  Lx.p.  141.1  ^     ^. 

♦  I"  The  3a  of  Seirteraber,  at  three  o'cIocJc,  just  after  dinner, 
Cho  most  horrid  ibout^  were  beard.  Tlio  affi<er  on  fuard  in  tho 
lOon  behaved  well :  bo  shtit  the  door  and  the  window,  and  even 
drew  the  cuitaini,  to  prevent  their  peeinv  any  tWnf.  fiereral 
offioeiy  of  the  guard  and  of  the  uiut.icipalitv  now  amvod  ;  Uio 
rociner  insist^  that  the  King  «houJtl  show  hinuclf  at  th^  win- 
dow* ;  Ibrtanately,  the  latter  ofipoeed  it ;  bot,  on  hit  '"•J<*^  ■ 
asldnr  what  waa  tho  matter,  a  young  officer  of  the  fuara  icpOM, 
'  Weill  nnne  you  will  know,  it wi  the  head  of  Madiwio  <W l«ia- 
balle  that  they  want  to  »how  you  '  At  the«o  worcb  the  «lu«in 
wa«  overcome  with  horror :  it  wai  the  only  occasion  In  ^"ijcn  her 
firmnoM  abandoned  her."— DrcHESSR  D'AMOotTLna,  Prfsvts 
MoHotn,  p.  18.  ] 
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gitttited,  and  that  upon  the  King*8  beini?  permitted 
to  ahave  himself,  lasted  a  long  while.  Every  article 
was  taken  from  nira,  even  to  hia  tooth-pick  and  pen- 
knife, and  the  Queen  and  princeaaes  were  deprived 
of  their  scissors  and  housewives.  This  led  to  a 
touching  remark  of  Louis.  He  saw  his  sister,  while 
at  work»  obliged  to  bite  asunder  a  thread  which  she 
had  no  means  of  cutting,  and  the  words  escaped  him, 
"  Ah  I  you  wante^d  nothing  in  your  pretty  bouse  at 
Monireuil."— "  Dearest  brother,  answered  the  prin- 
cess, whose  character  was  that  of  sanctity^  punty  of 
thought,  and  benevolence,  "  can  I  complain  of  any 
thing,  since  Heaven  has  prescr\'cd  me  to  share  and 
to  comfort,  in  some  degree,  your  hours  of  captivity?" 
It  was,  indeed,  in  the  society  of  his  family  that  the 
character  of  Louis  shone  to  the  greatest  advantage; 
and  if,  when  on  the  throne,  he  dicTnot  always  poss=css 
the  energies  demanded  of  his  high  situation,  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  Temple  misfortune  throw  around 
him  the  glories  of  a  martyr.  His  morning  hours 
were  spent  in  instructing  or  amusing  the  youn?  dau- 
phin, a  task  for  which  the  King's  extensive  inform- 
ation well  qualified  him.  The  captives  enjoyed,  as 
they  best  might,  a  short  interval,  when  they  were 
permitted  to  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Temple,  sure 
to  be  insulted  (like  Charles  L  in  the  same  situation) 
by  the  aentinels,  who  puffed  volumes  of  tobacco- 
smoke  in  their  faces  as  they  passed  them,  while 
others  annoyed  the  ears  of  the  ladies  v^th  licentious 
Bongs,  or  the  most  cruel  denunciations.*  i 

AH  this  Louis  and  his  family  endured  with  such 
sainted  patience,  that  several  who  obtained  access 
to  his  person  were  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  royally 
reduced  to  a  situation  so  melancholy,  yet  eustuined 
with  such  gentleness  and  fortitude.  Some  of  the 
municipal  oAcera  themselves  became  melted,  and 
changed  their  ideas  of  the  King,  when  they  beheld 
him  in  so  new  and  singular  a  ligiit 

Stories  of  the  insults  which  he  daily  received  and 
of  the  meekness  with  which  he  sustain^  them,  began 
to  circulate  amon^  the  citizens  of  the  higher  classes; 
and,  joined  to  theur  fear  of  falling  completely  under 
the  authority  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  led  many  of  the 
Republicans  to  cast  back  their  thoughts  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1791,  with  all  its  faults,  and  with  its 
monarchical  executive  government. 

The  more  wise  and  sensible  of  the  Girondists  began 
to  suspect  that  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  erecting 
their  favourite  republic,  on  ground  incapable. of  af- 
fording a  sound  and  secure  toBndation  for^uch  an 
edifice.  Euzot  gives  testimony  to  this,  dated  later, 
no  doubt,  than  the  period  we  arc  treating  of:  but  the 
grounds  of  the  reasoning  existed  as  much  at  the 
King's  trial  as  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondists. 
The  passnqc  is  remarkable.  "My  friends,"  says 
this  aistinguis^hed  Girondist,  "preserved  a  long  time 
the  hopes  of  establishing  a  republic  in  France,  even 
when  all  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  enlightened 
classes,  whether  €rom  prejudice  or  from  just  reason- 
ing, felt  indisposed  to  that  form  of  government 
That  hope  did  not  forsake  my  friends  when  the  most 
wicked  and  the  vilest  of  men  obtained  possession  of 
the  minds  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  corrupted  them 
by  the  opportunities  they  offered  of  license  and  pil- 
lage. My  friends  reckoned  on  the  lightness  and 
aptitude  to  change  proper  to  the  French  character, 
and  which  they  considered  to  be  peculiarly  suitable 
to  a  republican  nation.  I  have  always  considered 
that  conclusion  as  entirely  false,  and  have  repeat- 
CNlly  in  my  heart  despaired  of  my  darling  wish  to 
establish  a  republic  m  my  country."  In  another 
place  he  says,  "  It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  earnestly  desired  royalty, 
ana  the  constitution  of  1791.  In  Paris,  the  wish  was 
fccneral.  and  was  expressed  most  freely,  though  only 
in  conndential  society,  and  among  pnvate  friends. 
There  were  only  a  few  noble  ana  elevated  minds 
who  felt  themselves  worthy  to  be  Republicans,  and 
whom  the  example  of  the  Americans  had  encouraged 
td  essay  the  project  of  a  similar  government  in 
France,  the  country  of  frivolity  and  mutability.  The 
rest  of  the  nation,  with,  the  exception  of  the  ignorant 

•  [CMnr,  pp.  w),  141] 


wretches,  without  either  sense  or  substance,  who 
vomited  abuse  against  royalty,  as  at  another  tiD»0 
they  would  have  done  against  a  commonwealth,  and 
all  without  knowing  why,— the  rest  of  the  naiioo 
were  all  attached  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
looked  on  the  pure  Republicans  as  a  very  well- 
meaning  kind  of^roadmen."t  i 

In  these  lines,  written  by  one  of  the  roost  sinoere 
of  their  nimiber,  we  rcxid  the  condemnation  of  the 
Girondists,  who,  to  adventure  the  precarious  expe- 
riment of  a  repubhc,  in  which  they  themselves  saw 
so  many  difficulties,  wire  contented  to  lend  their 
arms  and  countenance  to  the  destruction  of  that 
very  government,  which  they  knew  to  be  desired  by  all 
the  enlightened  classes  of  France  except  themselves, 
and  which  demolition  only  made  room  for  the  dread- 
ful triumvirate,— Donton,  Robespierre,  nnd  MaraL 

But  we  also  st^-e,  from  this  and  other  passages, 
that  there  existed  feelings,  both  in  Paiis  and  in  the 
departments,  which,  if  the  Convention  had  made  a 
manly  oDpeal  to  thnm,  might  have  saved  the  King's 
life,  ana  prevented  thc^  Reign  of  Terror.  T^^"* 
began  to  arise  more  obvious  signs  of  disaffection  to 
the  rulers,  and  of  interest  in  the  King's  fate.  These 
were  increased  when  he  was  broughtDefore  the  Con- 
vention for  examination—an  occasion  upon  which 
Louis  was  treated  with  the  same  marked  appearance 
of  premeditated  insult,  which  had  been  oflerrd  to 
him  when  in  his  dungeon.  He  had  as  yet-  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  son,  though  his 
intercourse  with  the  other  members  of  the  iiainily 
had  been  much  abridged.  He  was  passionately 
attached  to  this  unhappy  son,  who  answered  hra 
affection,  and  showed  early  token  of  talents  which 
were  doomed  never  to  blossom.  It  was  the  cruel 
resolution  of  his  jailers  to  take  the  boy  from  his  father 
on  the  very  morning  [December  11]  when  Lotus  was 
to  undergo  an  interrogatory  before  the  ConventioiL  • 
In  other  words,  to  give  the  deepest  blow  to  his  feel- 
ings, at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  necessary  he 
should  combine  his  whole  mental  powers  for  defend- 
ing his  life  against  his  siibtle  and  powerful  enemies. 

This  cruel  measure  produced  in  some  respect  the 
effect  desired.  The  King  testified  more  deep  affliction 
than  he  had  yet  manifested.^  The  child  was  pla>'ing 
at  the  game  called  Siam  with  his  father,  and  by  no 
effort  could  the  dauphin  get  beyond  the  number  suf- 
teen.  "That  is  a  very  unlucky  number,  said  the 
child."  This  petty  omen  seemed  soon  accomplished 
by  th^  commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  who,  without 
deignmg  further  explanation  than  that  Louis  must 
prepare  to  receive  the  Maj^or  of  Paris,  tore  the  child 
from  his  father,  and  left  him  to  his  sorrow.  In  about 
two  hours,  during  which  the  trampling  of  many 
horses  was  heard,  and  a  formidable  body  of  troors 
with  artillery  were  drawn  up  around  the  prison,  tne 
mayor  appeared,  a  man  called  Chambon,  weak  and 
iUiterate,  the  willing  tool  of  the  ferocious  Commune 
in  which  hepresided.  He  read  to  the  King  the  de 
erec  of  the  Convention,  that  Louis  Capet  should  be 
brought  to  their  bar.  "Capet,**  answered  Louis, 
"  is  not  my  name— it  was  that  of  one  of  my  ancestors. 
I  could  have  wished,  sir,  that  I  had  not  been  deprivwi 
of  the  society  of  m_y  son  during  the  two  hours  1  have 
expected  you^  but  it  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  usage 
I  have  expenenced  for  four  months.  I  will  attend 
you  to  the  Convention,  not  as  acknowledging  their 
right  to  summon  me,  but  because  I  yield  to  the 
superior  power  of  my  enemies.**t 

The  crowd  pressed  much  on  the  King  during  the 
passage  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tuilcries,  where  the 
Convention  had  now  established  their  sittings,  as 
men  who  had  slain  and,  taken  possession.  Loud 
cries  were  heard,  demanding  the  life  of  the  tyrant; 
yet  Louis  preserved  the  most  perfect  composure,  even 
when  he  found  himself  standing  as  a  criminal  before 
an  assembly  of  his  native  subjects,  bom  most  of 
them  in  a  rank  which  excluded  them  from  judicial 
offices,  till  he  himself  had  granted  the  privilege.9 

t  [See  M^fllrM  de  Buzot,  par  Gnadet,  p.  87.] 
X  [Cl^rr,  p.  168.1  .     ^ 

I  I"  Beftre  the  Kfaif  enteivd,  Burftre  Teeommended  tnn<|uiifity 
to  the  Anemblf,  *ln  atoet  that  the  guOty  man  tnifht  be  awMibj 
the  ailence  of  the  tomb."— LACBVnLLB.  t  z.  p.  1T4.] 
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•*Loiiiej"  said  the  president— the  versatile,  timorous, 
bat  subtle  Barr^re,  "be  seated/'*  The  King  sat 
down  accordingly,  and  listened  without  aoparent 
emotion  to  a  long  act  of  accusation,  in  which  every 
accident  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  Revolution  was 
ffr^ely  charged  as  a  point  of  indictment  against  the 
King.  He  replied  by  short  laconic  answers,  whicli 
evihced  great  presence  of  mind  and  composure,  and 
alleged  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  as 
authority  for  the  affair  of  Nancy  and  the  firing:  on 
the  people  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  both  of  whicli 
Were  urged  against  him  as  aggressions  on  the  people. 
One  or  two  replies  We  cannot  omit  inserting. 

"You  are  accused,"  said  the  president,  "of  having 
authorized  money  to  be  distributed  to  poor  unknowns 
in  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoine.  What  have  you  to 
reply T' — "That  I  know  no  ^ater  pleasure,"  nn- 
swered  Louis,  "than  in  ^ving  assistance  to  the 
needy."—"  You  held  a  review  of  tbe  Swiss  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August."— 
"I  did,"  repUed  the  Kmg.  "review  the  troops  that 
were  about  my  person.  It  was  in  presence  of  the 
constit'ited  autnoritie&  the  department,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Paris.  I  had  sent  in  vain  to  request  from 
the  Convention  a  deputation  of  its  members,  and 
I  came  with  my  family  to  nlace  niyp«lf  In  their 
hands." — "  Why  did  you  double  the  strength  of  the 
Swiss  Guards  at  that  time!"  demanded  the  presi- 
dent— "It  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
constituted  authorities,"  said  the  King,  in  a  tone  of 
perfect  coniposure;  "I  was  myself  a  constituted 
authority,  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  my  office."— 
**  You  have  caused,"  said  the  president,  "  the  blood 
of  Frenchmen  to  be  shed.  What  have  you  to 
Tfyp]yV* — "It  was  not  /  who  caused  it,"  answered 
Louis,  speaking  with  more  emphasis  than  he  had 
before  used. 

The  Kine  was  carried  back  to  his  prison,  amid 
threats  ana  abuse  from  the  same  banditti  whose 
ranks  he  had  before  traversed. 

In  replsring  to  the  articles  alleged  against  him, 
Louis  had  followed  a  different  course  from  Clnrlcs, 
.who  refused  to  plead  before  the  tribunal  at  which  he 
was  arraigned.  The  latter  acted  with  the  high  ^irit 
of  a  prince,  unwilling  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
the  crown  he  had  worn;  the  former,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  probity,  was  desirous  of  defending  his 
character  wherever  it  shoul^  be  attacked,  witnotit 
stopping  to  question  the  authority  of  the  court  which 
was  met  to  try  him. 

A  great  tumult  followed  in  the  Assembly  the 
moment  the  King  had  withdrawn.  The  Jacobins 
became  sensible  that  the  scene  which  had  just  pass- 
ed had  deeply  affected  many  of  the  neutral  party, 
and  was  not  unlikely  to  influence  their  final  votes. 
They  demanded  an  instant  decree  of  condemnation, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  the  oppressed  people.  "  You 
who  have  heard  the  tyrant,"  said  Billaud-Vj  renncs, 
"ought  in  justice  to  hear  the  people  whom  he  has 
oppressed.  The  Convention  know  well  v  aat  was 
^eant  by  the  appearance  of  the  people  at  the  bar. 
and  while  they  trembled  at  this  threat,  Duhemi 
exclaimed,  "I  move  that  Louis  be  huns  this  very 
night."  Some  received  this  with  a  triumphant  laugh ; 
the  majority,  however,  retained  too  much  sense  of 
shame  to  permit  themselves  to  be  hurried  farther  (hat 
evening.  They  indulged  the  King  with  the  selection 
of  counsel  to  defend  him.t 

The  monarch,  on  returning  to  his  prison,  had  found 
he  was  doomed  to  solitary  confinement  AH  inter- 
course with  his  family  was  denied  him.  He  wept, 
but  neither  wife,  sister,  nor  child,  was  permitted  to 
share  his  tears.  Jt  was  for  the  fate  of  his  son  that 
he  showed  the  deepest  interest    Yet,  anxious  as  his 

•  {**  Wbrni  the  president  said  to  his  King,  *  Lmtts,  asse^eg  vovs ." 
we  lliol  mam  indignation  even  than  when  lie  is  accused  of  crimet 
which  he  had  never  committod.  One  must  have  sprung  ftom  the 
ijery  dust  not  to  respect  past  obligations,  partictilarly  when  mia- 
fortune  Ijaa  rendured  tliem  sacred :  and  vulgarity  Joined  to  crime 
iosp^Tcs  us  with  as  much  contempt  as  horror."— Db  8taxl,  ▼.  iL 
1X84  1 

f  (Duhem  was  bom  at  Lilfe  hi  17V0.  He  afterwards  practised 
Bmic  at  Quesnoi.  After  the  ammmy  of  Oct.  1796,  he  returned  to 
Ml  proffesmoD.  and  died  in  1807,  at  Mentz.] 

I  (Mignet,  t  L  p.  fl86 ;  Lacretelle,  t.  z.  p  I7».) 


apprehensibns  were,  they  could  not  reach  the  extra 
mities  to  which  the  child  was  reduced.    The  heart  of 
man  could  not  have  imagined  the  cruelty  of  his  lot. 

Louis  chose  for  his  couns^d  two  lawyers  of  cele- 
brity, carefully  selecting  such  as  he  thought  would 
incur  least  nsk  of  danger  by  the  task  imposed. 
One  of  these,  Tronchet,3  was  loo  sensible  to  the 
honour  of  his  profession  to  hesitate  a  moment  iipi 
arrcpfing  the  perilous  office ;  but  the  other,  Target, 
rt'fusetl  to  underlako  it.  The  phrase  uped  by  tnis 
unworthy  jurisconsult,  in  his  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Convention,  seemed  to  involve  the  King's 
condemnation.  "  A  free  Republican."  he  said,  "  oiigiit 
not  to  tmdertake  lunctions  of  which  he  feels  himselt 
incapable."'  Timid  as  the  Convention  was,  this  ex- 
ruse  was  heard  with  disapprobation.  It  was  declar- 
ing thut  the  di;fence  of  the  King  was  untenable  by 
any  fritnd  of  the  present  system. II 

Several  persons  ofll^red  tneir  servicesIT  with  volun- 
tary devotiun.  but  the  preference  was  claimed  by  La- 
moignon-Matesherbes,**  who^  twice  called  by  Louis 
to  be  a  member  of  his  council  when  the  office  was 
the  object  of  jgeneral  ambition,  alleged  his  right  to  a 
similar  function  when  others  might  reckon  it  dan- 
gerous.tt  This  burst  of  honourable  self-devotion 
awnki  ned  a  sentiment  of  honour  in  the  Convention, 
which,  could  it  have  lasted^  might  have  even  yet 
prevented  a  great  national  cnme. 

Paris  began  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  inter 
est  in  the  person  of  Louis.  The  oft-repeated  calum- 
nies against  him  seemed  to  lose  their  influence  on  all 
but  the  ignorant  multitude  and  hired  bandits.  The 
honest  devotion  of  Malesherbes,  whose  character 
was  known  through  the  nation  as  a  man  of  talent, 
honour,  and  probity,  reflected  a  forcible  light  on  that 
of  his  royal  client,  who  had,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
found  such  a  defcnder.tt  Deseze,  an  excellent  law- 
yer, was  afterwards  added  to  the  King's  band  of 
counsel  ;$§  but  the  King  gained  little  more  by  this 
indulgence,  excepting  the  consolation  of  communi- 
cating with  such  men  as  Malesherbes  and  his  two 
associates,  at  a  time  when  no  other  friend  was  suf- 
fered to  approach  him,  excepting  the  faithful  Cltfry, 
his  valet-ae-chambre.llll 

The  lawyers  entertained  some  hopes,  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  profession,  exulted  when  they  saw  how 
facts  contradicted  the  charges  of  the  prosecutors. 
"Moderate your sntisfaction,  my  friends,'  said  Louis; 
"all  these  favourable  circumstances  are  well  known 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  and  if  they  con- 

%  [One  of  Napoleon's  first  arts  on  bccomtntr  first  consuJ  was  to 
place  Trouchftt  at  the  ho«tl  ot'thr  C;  urt  of  Cussjition.  "Tron- 
cbot,"  lie  said,  "  wom  Uio  aoiij  of  the  civil  c.ot\v,  as  1  wnii  its  de- 
monstrator. He  viHA  gilK^'l  with  n  singularly  i  mluund  and  correct 
undcntaodinfr,  but  ho  could  not  descend  to  dcvelorinents."— Las 
Cases,  vol.  li.  p.  23^1.  Tronchet  died  m  I&U6,  and  wus  buried  ui 
tbo  Pantheon  1 

n  I"  Cambncr'g  declnred  tliat  Target's  erxample  cndangenMi 
public  monility.  Tnrgol  attempted  in  vain  to  repair  tb^  disgrace^ 
bypublishiug  a  short  dufucce  of  the  King."— Lacrctellb,  t.  x. 
p.  182-1 

IT  l"Tron«on  du  Coudrai,  who  porwhod  in  the  dpscrtB  of  8fna> 
man:  Guillaumn,  iIk?  courageous  autiior  of  the  potitiuii  of  the 
twenty  thousand ;  Huel  do  Gufrvijlo :  Sourdnt  de  Tr  yes ;  and 
Madame  Olrmin;  do  GmipcB  — Lnlli  do  Tolendal,  Malouul,  and 
Necker,  pubiiiihod  admirable  plcailings  foi  Louia.  but  the  Convep- 
tion  would  not  allow  them  to  bo  read."  -Lacks tellb,  t.  x  p 
185] 

**  [See  aiUf.,  vol.  viii.  p.  79.1 

♦♦  I "  Jo  lui  doi«  lo  ra  'mc  Bcrvice,  lorsqu**  r'est  uno  fonrtion  qne 
bicndesrens  trouvent  dangcreuse."— See  hij  letter  loth©  Presi< 
dent  oflne  Con\'ention  in  L.vcrktellb,  t.  x.  p.  1m2.1 

II  "The  firit  time  M.  Maleshfirtws  entered  the  Temple,  the 
Kinf  clasped  him  in  hia  arms,  and  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  hit 
ey«, '  Ah !  is  it  you,  mv  friend !  you  see  to  what  the  oxrcfw  of  my 
love  for  the  people  has  Drought  roe.  and  the  self  denial  which  in* 
duced  mo  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  tmopo  intended  to  pro-' 
tect  my  throne  and  person  against  the  dc«i?ns  of  a  factious  as< 
semblr :  you  iear  not  to  endanger  your  own  life  to  pave  mine ;  but 
all  will  bo  useless :  thov  will  bring  me  to  the  scaffold :  no  matter  t 
I  shall  gain  my  cause  if  I  leave  an  unspotted  memory  behind  me. 
—Hub,  Dertaera  Anwes  df  la  Vie  de  umis  XVI.  p.  48. 1 
J|)  [I>es''zo  was  bom  at  Bourdcaux  in  1750.     He  aecopted  no 
office  under  Napoleon ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  tho  Bourbons  hn 
was  appointed  First  President  of  the  Court  of  Caij^ntion.  and  after*    ' 
wards  created  a  I'eer  of  France.    He  diwi  at  Paris  in  isa.  1 

nn  Cl^ry  we  have  seen  and  known,  and  the  fonn  nnd  maimcnrs 
of  that  model  of  pristine  faith  and  lo^ky  can  novi-r  be  f-»rfottCTj. 
(Sentlemanlike  and  oomploinant  in  his  manners,  hi^  doon  gravity 
and  melancholy  features  announced  that  the  sad  scenes  in  whicA 
ho  had  acted  a  ourt  so  honourable,  were  never  for  a  moment  oat  of 
his  memory.  fClry  died  at  Hitxing,  near  Vienna.  In  1809.  la 
1817,  Louis  XVni.  gave  letten  of  nobility  to  his  daughter.] 
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MdfiJ^ed  them  n»  on  titled  to  weight  in  my  favour,  I 
aoQuIn  pot  be  in  this  difficulty.  Tou  lake,  I  fear,  a 
frmtlcsjj  task  in  hand,  but  let  us  perfonn  it  as  a  last 
dutj*."  When  the  term  of  his  second  appearance  at 
the  Convention  arrived,  ho  expressed  anxiety  at  the 
thoushts  of  appeanng  before  them  with  his  beard 
and  nair  overgrown,  owing  to  his  being  deprived  of 
, razors  and  scissors.  "Were  it  not  better  your  Ma- 
'jesty  went  as  vou  are  at  present,"  said  the  faithful 
Clery,  "  that  all  men  may  see  the  usage  you  have  re- 
ouved?" — "It  does  not  become  me,  _  answered  the 
lung,  "to  seek  to  obtain  pity."*  with  \he  same 
apint  he  commanded  his  advocates  to  avoid  all  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  or  the  feelings  of  the  judges 
and  audience,  and  to  rejpt  his  defence  exclusively 
upon  logical  deductions  from  the  evidence  i)ro- 
duced.t 

When  summoned  to  the  Convention,  [Dec.  26,]t 
Louis  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  time  in  the  outer 
ball,  where  he  walked  about  coaversing  with  his 
counsel.  A  deputy  who  passed,  heard  Malesherbes 
during  this  intercourse  use  to  nis  royal  client  the 
courtesies  of  ^*  Sire — Your  Majesty. ^^  "What  ren- 
ders vou  so  bold,"  he  said.  "  that  you  utter  these 
prohioited  expressions?"—'  Contempt  of  life,"  an- 
swered the  generous  Malesherbei*.§ 

Des^ze  opened  his  case  with  great  ability.    He 

£  leaded  witn  animation  the  Hght  which  the  King 
ad  to  thecharacter  of  inviolability,  a  right  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  Legtslative  Assembly  after  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  and  wmch  implied  a  complete  indemnity 
for  that  crime,  even  supposing  a  journey  from  his 
ci^ital  in  a  post-carriage,  with  a  few  attendants, 
could  be  deemed  criminal.  But  he  urged  that,  if  the 
Convention  did  not  respect  his  inviolability— if,  in  a 
word,  they  did  not  consider  him  as  a  King,  he  was 
then  entitled  to  the  formal  securities  provided  for 
every  citizen  by  the  laws.  He  ridiculed  tneidea  that, 
with  a  trifliiig  £Drce  of  Swiss,  Louis  could  meditate 
any  serious  injury  against  the  Convention.  "He 
prepared,"  saia  Deseze,  "  for  his  defence,  as  you  citi- 
jzens  would  doubtless  do,  when  you  heard  that  an 
armed  multitude  were  on  their  way  to  surprise  you 
in  your  sanctuary."  ,He  closed  an  excellent  plead- 
ing with  an  enomeration  of  the  benefits  which  Louis 
had  conferred  on  the  French  nation,  and  reminded 
them  that  their  King  had  given  them  liberty  so  soon 
as  ^ey  desired  to  be  free.  Louis  himself  said  a  few 
words  with  much  firmness.  11  He  was  remanded  to 
the  Temple,  and  a  stormy  debate  commenced. 

At  first  the  Jacobins  attempted  to  cany  all  by  a 
damorons  demand  of  the  vote.  Lanjuinais  replied 
to  them  with  unexpected  spirit,  charged  them  with 
planning  and  insti^ting  the  assault  on  the  10th  of 
August^  and  then  with  turning  on  the  King  the  blame 
which  justly  lay  with  themselves  alone.  Dreadful 
outcries  followed  this  true  and  intrepid  speech.  "  Let 
the  friends  of  the  despot  die  with  him  I"  was  the 

feneral  exclamation  of  the  Jacobuis:  "to  the  Ab- 
aye--to  the  scafibld  with  the  perjured  deputy,  who 

•  [Cl*ry,  p.  18T.I 

^  r'  Wben  the  pAtheUc  peroration  of  M.  Deseze  wu  read  to 
B  King,  the  eroning  belbro  it  was  to  be  detiverec  to  the  Aaaem- 
ft '  I  have  to  reoueet  of  you/  be  said, '  to  make  a  painfUl  lacri- 
__e ;  itrike  out  of  your  pleamne  the  ppToration,  It  to  enoaf  h  for 
me  to  appear  before  sucn  jodfei  and  -show  my  entire  innooenee : 
1  wfll  not  move  their  feelinfa.'^'— Lacretellb,  t  x.  p.  197.1 

:  ("The  King  waa  conveyed  in  the  mayors  carriage.  He 
evinced,  on  the  waj;,  an  much  coulnemi  aa  on  former  occasions : 

Skc  of  Seneca,  Livy,  and  the  pubKc  hospitals ;  and  addressed 
self,  in  a  delicate  vein  of  plcaitaiitry,  to  one  of  the  munici- 
ty,  who  sat  in  his  cazriago  with  his  bat  on."— Thisbs,  t.  iii  p. 
277.1' 

JlLacrctcIle,  t.  x.  p.  IW.l 
I"  You  have  heard  my  defence;  I  will  not  rccapitmate  it; 
when  aililnw^ing  you,  prorahly  Air  the  la^t  time.  I  declarv  that  my 
conscienco  has  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with,  and  that  my  de- 
fenders have  said  notmng  but  the  truth.  I  have  no  Ibars  for  the 
txibtfc  examination  of  my  conduct :  but  my  heart  bleeds  at  the 
accusation  brought  against  me.  of  lia^'ing  been  the  cause  of  the 
miaiortunca  of  my  people ;  and,  most  of  all.  of  havuig  shed  their 
blood  on  the  10th  of  August  The  multiplied  proofs  I  have  given, 
m  every  period  of  my  roign.  of  my  love  for  my  people,  and  the 
maiBwr  in  which  I  have  conducted  myself  towards  them,  vait^,  1 
UMnoped,  have  saved  mo  fhxn  so  cruel  an  imputation.  "—TaDBsa, 

*'  The  Kiiic  withdrew  with  hif  defenden.  He  embraced  M.  De- 
•ftxa^  ud  loclaimed, '  This  is  indeed  true  elocpience  t  I  am  tian- 
qvu  -H  shall  at  least  have  an  honoured  memoqr.— The  French  will 
Mfrrt  my  dsatk' "— Lacbstblia  t  x.  p.  Si0.j 


slanders  the  glorious  10th  of  Afu^t  r^*'3c  i^  po.' 
answered  Ijinjumais;  '*  better  death  than  thccnuie 
of  pronouncing  nn  unjust  sentence  " 

The  Girondists  wcro  too  much  themselves  »cc«:5- 
sory  to  the  attack  nn  the  Tuikrirs  to  follow  this  U^ 


an 
su 


Id  manly  line  of  defence,  and  Lgnjuiuais  stood  un- 
pported  in  his  opinion.  • 


IT  ["  8t  Just»  ofler  having  sacrehed  te  tbjd  for  at 


M  eoold 


invioiahflity  of  kings  than  this  majxoa ;  ^  tl^ere  b  ao  Ipof  w 
ndgfat  not  M  accused  in  some  way  or  another,  if^ there  were  i 


constitutional  banin  placed  aioand  Jifiii.' "— Di  QTA|CLt  vol.  £ 


St.  Just  and  Robespierre  eagerly  called  for  a  doom 
of  death.  The  fonner  accuse<i  the  King  of  a  design 
to  cheot  the  people  out  of  their  Uberues  by  a  pre- 
tended show  of  submission  to  their  will,  and  an 
affected  moderation  in  exercising  hi.s  authority.  On 
the  lOih  of  August  (he  had  thi*  efTrontery  to  state 
this)  the  KiuK,  entering  the  hall  oif  the  Legislnture 
with  armed  lollovsers.  (the  small  escort  woo  had 
difiicultvin  ijrotectinjg  riim  through  the  armed  crowd,) 
hsd  yiolaica  the  asylum  of  the  laws.  "  Beades,"  as 
he  triumi)hantly  concludecl,  '*  was  it  for  a  people  wb4  ' 
hnd  declared  war  against  all  ivr^nts,  to  sorrow  Ibr 
the  fate  of  their  own?"ir  Rooe^jpierre  openly  dis- 
owned the  application  of  legal  forms,  and  written 
rubrics  of  law,  to  such  a  cnpe  as  was  before  the  C<m- 
vention.**  The  people  who  had  asscrtod  their  o^-n 
right  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of 
Louis,  had  a  right  to  punii^h  him  for  having  swayed 
it.  He  talked  of  the  case  being  alrrady  decided  by 
the  unanimous  voire  and  act  of  the  people,  from 
whom  all  legal  authority  emanated,  and  wboae  au- 
thority was  paramount  to  that  of  the  Convention, 
wliich  were  only  their  representatives. 

Ver^niaud,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  (xirondist^s 
found  nothing  better  to  propose,  than  that  the  caae 
of  Louis  should  be  derided  by  an  appeal  to  the  nation. 
He  alleged  that  tlie  people,  who,  in  solemn  fed^ption 
had  awom,  in  the  Champ-dc-Mars.  to  recognise  the 
Constitution,  had  thereby  sworn  toe  inviolability  of 
the  Kuig.  This  was  truly  said;  but,  such  being  tlie 
case,  what  right  had  the  Convention  to  protract  uia 
King's  trial  oy  sending  the  case  irom  before  thepi- 
selves  to  the  people  1  If  his  inviolability  had  been 
formally  admitted  and  sworn  to  by  the  nation,  vhat 
had  the  Convention  more  to  do  than  r^ognlse  f lie 
inviolability  with  which  the  nation  Had  mvestod  the 
monarch,  and  dismiss  him  from  the  bar  accorduvBJljl 

The  explanation  lay  here;— that  the  eloQuent  ora- 
tor was  hampered  and  constrained  in  hia  reasoning 
by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  his  associates,  to  the  princmlea  which  he  was 
now  willing  to  adopt  as  those  that  were  Just  and 
legal.  If  the  person  of  the  King  was  indM  mvio- 
lable,  what  was  to  be  thought  of  theur  consistency, 
who,  by  the  means  of  their  daring  and  devoted  afteo- 
oiates,  Barbaronx  and  Rebecque.  had  actually  brought 
up  the  force  of  Marseillois,  who  led  the  van,  and 
were,  in  £act,  the  efficient  and  almost  the  only  means 
by  which  the  palace  of  that  inviolable  sovereign  waa 
stormed,  his  guards  slaughtered,,  his  person  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and,  finally,  his  life  brought  in 
danger  1  It  was  the  obvious  and  personal  answer 
arising  out  of  their  own  previous  manoBOvreei  the 
arfrumMiium  ad  Kominem^  as  it  is  called  by  loKicians^ 
which  hung  a  padlock  on  the  lips  of  the  eloquent 
Vergniaud,  while  using  the  ai^gu^ent  which,  in  itself 
most  just  and  true,  was  ureconcilable  with  the  revo- 
lutionarv  measures  to  which  he  had  been  an  e^resa 
party.  "Do  not  eyil,  that  good  may  come  of  .it,"  is 
a  lesson  which  may  be  learned,  not  indeed  in  (he 
transcendental  phiIoBoi)hy  which  authorizes  the  act- 
ing of  instant  and  admitted  wrong,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  some  distant,  hypothetical,  and  contingent 
good;  but  in  the  rules  of  Christian  faith  and  true 
philosophy,  which  commands  that  each  case  be 
weighed  on  its  own  circumstances,  and  decided  iukmi 
the  immutable  rules  of  right  or  wrong,  without  .ad- 
mitting any  subterfuge  founded  on  the  hope  of  re- 
mole  contingencies  and  future  consequences. 
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Bkkt  ^flfj^matuf  •  onitcjr  Hrw  ftMd  fron  liioBe  m* 
bftppy  tmtnrada,  Irheii,  with  the  fiuTmirofftppet, 
«na  tl&e  inepinuion  of  a  prophet,  he  declaimed  against 
tbie  faction  of  Jacobins,  and  announced  the  oonse< 
quehces  of  that  sangiunarv  bod/s  ascendins  to  su- 
preme jpower,  by  placing  tneir  first  step  on  ina  body 
of  LiOuis.    llie  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  coining 
evil    seemed  too  horrible  for  reaUty;   and  yet  the 
•oenes  which  followed  even  more  than  realized  the 

f^redictions  of  the  baffled  Republican,  who  saw  too 
ate   and  too  clearly  the  tragic  conclusion  of  the 
•cenes  in  which  he  had  borne  so  active  a  part. 

The  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to  the  nation,  had 
been  argued  against  by  the  Jacobin  speakers,  as 
opening  the  nearest  road  to  civil  war.  Indeed  it  was 
one  of  the  many  objections  to  this  intermediate  and 
erradi've  plan,  that  the  people  of  France,  convened  in 
tiieir  dinerent  bodies,  were  likely  to  come  to  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions  on  the  King's  impeachment. 
Where  the  Jacobin  clubs  were  strong  and  numerous, 
lliev  would  have  been  sure,  according  to  the  maxim 
of  their  union,  to  use  the  compulsory  but  ready  means 
of  Of>en  violence,  to  disturb  the  freedom  of  voting  on 
this  important  questioiL  and  would  thus  have  carried 
by  forcible  measures  tne  vote  of  death.  In  depart" 
ments  in  which  Constitutionalists  and  Royalists  had 
strong  interest,  it  was  probable  that  force  would 
have  Deen  repelled  by  force ;  and  upon  the  whole,  in 
Prance,  where  the  law  had  been  Ions  a  dead  letter, 
the  arbitrement  of  the  nation  on  the  Kjog's  late  must 
^nd  would  have  proved  a  bloody  one. 

But  from  that  picture  which  must  have  followed 
^e  success  of  his  party  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
Vergniaud  endeaToured  to  avert  the  thoughts  of  his 
bearersi  while  he  strove  to  fix  them  on  the  crimes 
and  criminal  ambition  of  the  Jacobins.  "  It  is  tkmf 
who  wish  civil  war/'  he  exclaimed,  "  who  threaten 
frith  daggers  the  National  Convention  of  Praaoa— 
they  who  preach  in  the  tribune,  and  in  the  market* 
plaeC)  doctrines  subversive  of  aii  social  order.  Tkejf 
are  the  men  who  desire  civil  waiy  who  accuse  justice 
of  pusiUanimity,  because  she  will  not  strike  before 
ooQviction— who  call  common  humanity  a  proof  of 
conspiracy,  and  accuse  ail  those  as  traitors  to  their 
eoantry  who  will  not  join  in  acts  of  robbery  and  as- 
sassination—those,  m  fine,  who  pervert  every  senti- 
jnent  and  principle  of  morality,  and  bv  tiie  grossest 
flatteries  endeavour  to  gain  the  popular  assent  and 
oountenance  to  the  most  detiestable  ciimes." 

He  dissected  the  arts  of  the  demagogues  in  terms 
equ^ly  just  and  severe.  They  had  been  artfully  re- 
ferred  to  the  Temple  as  the  cause  of  every  distress 
under  wMch  the  populace  laboured ;  after  the  death 
of  Louis,  which  they  so  eagerly  pursued,  they  would 
have  the  same  reasons  and  the  same  power  for  di- 
recting the  odium  of  everv  distress  or  n^ortune 
i^gainst  the  CooventMii,  and  making  the  representa- 
tives  of  France  equally  obnoxk>us  to  the  people,  as 
they  had  now  rendei^  the  dethroned  Jung.  He 
eoncluded  with  a  horrible  picture  of  Pahs  imder  the 
domination  of  Jacobinism,  which  was.  however,  ex- 
ceeded by  the  facts  that  ensued.  **  To  what  hor- 
lors,''  he  said,  "  will  not  Paris  be  delivered^  when  she 
becomes  the  prey  of  a  horde  of  desperate  assassins  I 
Who  will  mhabit  a  city,  where  Death  and  Desolation 
will  then  fix  their  court  1  Who  will  console  the 
ruined  citizen,  stripped  of  the  wealth  he  has  honoura- 
bly accmired,  or  reheve  the  wants  of  his  family, 
which  his  exertions  can  no  longer  simply'}  (3om 
that  hour  of  fieed,'*  he  continued,  "  ana  ask  bread  of 
those  who  have  precipitated  you  from  competence 
into  nrin,  and  they  vvill  answer,  *  Hence !  dispute 

^ith  hungry  hounua  for  the  carcasses  of  those  we 
ave  last  murdered— or,  if  you  would  drink,  here  is 
the  blood  we  have  lately  shed~-other  nounshment 
we  have  none  to  afford  you !' " 

The  eloquence  of  Vergniaud/^  and  the  exertions  of 
his  associates,  were  in  vain.  Barr^re,  the  auxiliaiy 
M  the  Jacobins,  though  scarcely  the  partaker  of  their 
confidence,  drew  oflf  as  usual  many  of  the  timid  host 
of  neutrals,  by  sUeging  specfous  reasons,  of  which 

*  V*  VwfiJaud  was  an  iadoleot  man.  and  required  to  he  vtiirm- 
jatad ;  but  whoa  excited,  hit  eloquence  vaa  trae,  fcccibl«,  pem- 
kitiDf.  moA  tinneie."-^DuVOHT.  i».  IBL] 
^TPL.  VII.— M  9 


the  eoBvincing  powgr  lay  ia  thi^  that  they  rnnsc 
consult  their  own  safety  rather  than  the  cause  of 
justice  The  appeal  to  the  people,  on  which  thf 
Girondists  reliea  as  the  means  of  reprieving  raUieff 
than  saving  the  King — of  giving  their  conscioncef 
the  quieting  opiau*,  that  he  died  not  by  their  direct 
agency — was  rejected  by  423  voices  against  2S1.  A 
decijuve  appeal  was  made  to  the  Convention  on  tho 
question,  to  what  punishment  the  dethroned  monarch 
should  be  subJ6cted.t 

The  bravoes  of  the  Jacobins  surrounded  the  place 
of  meeting  on  every  point  of  access  while  this  final 
vote  was  called,  and^  to  men  already  affrighted  with 
their  situation,  added  every  motive  of  terror  that 
words,  and  sometimes  acts  of  violence,  could  convey. 
"Think  not,"  they  said,  "to  rob  the  people  of  thcar 
prey.  If  you  acquit  Louis,  we  go  instantly  to  ths 
Temple  to  destroy  him  with  his  whole  family,  and 
we  odd  to  his  mnseacre  that  of  ail  who  befnended 
him.''  Undoubtedly,  among  the  temfiea  deputies^ 
tliere  were  some  moved  by  these  horrible  arguments^ 
who  conceived  that,  in  giving  a  vote  for  Louis's  lift^ 
thev  would  endanger  their  own,  without  saving  him. 
StilL  however,  among  this  overawed  and  trembling 
band  of  judges,  there  were  many  whose  hearts  £uded 
them  as  they  reflected  on  the  cnme»they  were  aboul 
to  commit,  and  who  endeavoured  to  find  some  evi^ 
sion  stopping  short  of  regicide.  Captivity  till  the 
peace  was  in  general  proposed  as  a  composition.  Tbs 
philosophic  humanity  ot  Condorcet  threw  in  fiBtteiay 
to  make  the  condition  more  acoeptable  to  the  Jaoo- 
bins.  Others  voted  for  death  conditionally.  Ths 
most  intense  anxiety  prevailed  during  the  vote }  sn4 
even  the  banditti  in  the  tribunes  susp^pded  theif 
usual  howls,  and  oidy  murmured  death  to  the  voter, 
when  the  opinion  given  was  for  the  more  leniefltt 
punishment.  When  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  haa 
returned  fit>m  England  on  the  fall  of  La  FayetlSi 
and  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  under  the 
absurd  name  of  Citizen  L'EgaUtfe — when  this  base 
prince  was  asked  for  his  vote^  there  was  a  deep 
pause ;  and  when  the  answer  proved  Death,  a  ma^ 
mentairy  horror  electrified  the  auditors.)  When  the 
voices  were  numbered,  the  direct  doom  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-three,  being  the  difiference  b^ 
tween  387  and  334.  The  president,  Vergniaud,  aiH 
nounced  that  the  doom  of  Dbath  was  pronounced 
against  Louis  Capet§ 

Let  none,  we  repeat,  dishonour  the  paralld  paf* 
sage  m  England's  history,  by  comparing  it  with  thit 
disgraceful  act  of  murder,  committed  by  a  few  a 
rabid  fury  of  gain,  by  the  greater  part  in  mere  panio 
and  cowardice.  That  deed,  which  Algemoa  Sydn^ 
pronounced  the  bravest  and  justest  ever  done  in 
England— thatyactntcf  tarn  Uluatrc  of  Milton— was 
acted  by  men,  from  whose  principles  and  feelings  we 
dififer  entirely;  but  not  more  than  the  ambition  <a 
Cromwell  differed  from  that  of  the  bloodthirsty  and 
envious  Robespierre,  or  the  political  vieWs  of  Hut- 
chinson and  his  associates,  who  acted  all  in  honoui^ 
fit)m  those  of  the  timid  ana  pedantic  Girondists. 

In  Paris  there  was  a  general  feeling  for  the  King's 
condition,  and  a  wish  that  he  might  be  saved  i  mit 

t  [Thiexi,  L  ill  p.  990 ;  Laaetelle,  L  x.  in  SIS ;  ToQloafeaD» 
L  iii  p.  18T.J 

:  lua  own  death, by  tho  fafllotfaie,in  the  mum  jmr,wuhudtf 
snfiicicnt  retnbutioa  for  hu  fiendlikc  oooduct  oo  tua  afflietjof 
ocautkm. 

S  P'  When,  on  the  17th  January.  M.  do  Maleeheifiea  went  to 
the  Temple  to  announcb  the  result  of  the  vole,  he  found  Louii 
with  his  forehoad  routing  on  hia  hands,  and  abeorbed  in  a  deep 
reverio.  Without  in<iurii!;^  concrming  his  fato,  ho  add,  '  For  two 
houre  I  have  been  cotiaidoruig  whether,  during  mjr  whole  reifn,  I 
have  vuiuixarily  fivcn  any  cause  of  complaint  to  my  lutueiota  | 
with  p«irfcct  aincerily  1  declare,  thnt  I  deserve  thi  reproach  at  their 
handin,  and  that  I  have  never  formed  a  visli  tut  fur  their  happi* 
neas.' "— Lackktrllb,  t.  x.  p.  244. 

"  On  the  IsUi,  the  King  desired  mo  to  look  in  tho  library  for  ths 
volumt*  of  Hume's  History  wJiir.h  conLiiiiod  the  death  of  CnarlesL. 
wldch  ho  read  tho  foUowinr  days.  1  found,  on  this  orca^ion,  that 
sioco  his  cominf  to  the  Temple,  his  Majesty  hud  penised  t%fO 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes."— Clbky,  p.  316.— "On  the  90tk 
Saoterre  ai>poareu  with  the  Executive  Council.  The  sontaoce  of 
death  wa*  read  bv  Oarat    No  alteration  took  place  in  tho  Kinra 

nauntenftnAA  •  I  ahH«r«Mi  nnlv.  at  tli/«  «mrd.  '  trvnunimrv.'  a  STOIIS      * 
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when  be  lookod  oo  tboae  around  him,  slnwad 
had  00  tenon  mrinooofaoo^'wOiAKY  p^  |BJ 
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|M>v«r  Btrong  enoofldi  lo  aristeinta  the  Tesohitien  to 
fli^ect  hia  safety.*  Dumouriez  Dimself  came  to  Pahs 
With  all  the  splendour  of  a  conqueror,  whose  victory 
it  Jemappes  had  added  Belgium,  as  Flanders  began 
to  be  called,  to  the  French  nation :  and  there  can^e 
no  doubt,  that  whatever  might  bo  his  ulterior  design, 
which  his  situation  and  character  render  somewhat 
doubtful,  his  purpose  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure 
the  person  of  Louis  from  farther  danger  or  insulL 
But  conqueror  as  he  was,  Dumouriez,  though  more 
favourably  placed  than  La  Favette  had  been  upon  a 
(rimilar  attempt,  was  far  from  oeing,  with  respect  to 
Paris,  in  the  same  independent  situation  in  which 
Cromwell  had  been  to  London,  or  Ciesar  to  Rome, 
/riie  army  with  which  he  had  accomplislied  his 
victories  was  yet  but  half  his  own.  Six  commis- 
fioDers  from  the  Convention,  Danton  himself  being 
the  principal,  had  carefully  remained  at  his  head- 
4|uarlcrs,  watching  his  motions,  controlling  liis  pow- 
er, encouraginjg.the  private  soldiers  of  each  regiment 
U>  hold  Jacdbm  clubs  exclusive  of  thp  authority  of 
the  general,  studiously  placing  in  their  recollections 
at  every  instant,  that  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
fiquahtv  rendered  the  soldier  to  a  certain  point  in- 
dependent of  his  comipander;  and  reminding  them 
that  they  conquwed  by  the  command  of  Dumouriez, 
indeed,  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republic,  to 
whom  the  general,  as  they  themselves,  was  but  a 
iervant  and  factor.?    The  more  absolute  the  rule  of 

.  ^community,  the  more  do  its  members  enjoy  any  re- 
laxation of  such  severe  bonds :  so  that  he  who  can 
with  safety  preach  a  decay  of  discipline  to  an  army. 
•f  which  discipUne  is  the  veay  essence,  is  sure  to  find 
witling  listeners.    A  great  part  of  Dumouriez*8  army 

'  was  unsettled  in  their  mmds  by  doctrines,  which 
laught  an  independence  of  orticial  authority  incon- 
tiitent  with  their  situation  as  soldiers,  but  proper, 
they  were  assured,  to  their  quahty  of  citizens. 

The  manner  in  which  Parho,  the  minister  of  war, 
who,  brought  into  office  by  Roland,  deserted  hia  be- 
nefactor to  join  the  Jacobm  faction,  had  conducted 
bi9  branch  of  the  administration,  was  «o  Jie^ligent, 
that  it  had  given  ground  for  serious  belief  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  crip)  le  the  resources  of  the  armed 
fbTce  (at  whatever  risk  oi"  national  defeat)  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if,  in  their  disoraanized  state,  Du- 
mouriez had  attempted  to  move  them  towaixis  Paris 
for  ensuring  the  safety  of  Louis,  he  should  find  them 
OTifit  for  swih  a  march.t  The  amu'  had  no  longer 
d^auf^ht'horses  for  the  ariiUery,  end  was  in  want  of 
ill  with  which  a  repular  body  of  forces  shoidd  be 
fiam^h€»d«  Damouritz.  according  to  his  own  account, 
hotn  from  the  want  or  etjuipmcnts  of  cver>'  kind,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Jncobin  comniisf-ion- 
srahad enfeebled  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  cJould 
not  have  moved  towards  Paris  wiib<Hit  losirg  the 
^mmand  of  the  army,  and  his  head  to  I  cot,  before 
he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers  of  EeUrium. 

■Damouriez  had  detached,  however,  according  to 
Insown  statement,  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
and  confidential  persons,  to  second  any  enterprise 
which  he  might  find  himself  capable  of  undcrtalrirjg 
ill  this  King's  behaili.  While  at  Pari^,  he  states  that 
he  treateo  with  every  faction  in  turn,  aitempting 
even  to  move  Robespierre ;  and  through  means  of 
his  own  intimate  friend  Gensbnnt>,§  he  renewed  his 
more  natural  connexions  with  the  Girondists?.  But 
the  one  party  were  too  determined  on  their  bloody 
objeet  to  be  diverted  from  it;  the  other,  disconcerted 
in  viewing  the  result  of  theu-  timid  and  ambiguous 

•  C"  At  the  rcpr«Mntatioii  of  the  comedy  called  *  L'Aini  dos  Loii' 

at  the  Pmncaiii.  ererj  alhKion  to  the  Ksig't  trial  waj  raufbt  and 

lecrtved  with  unbounded  applaiiic.    At  the  Vaadcrille,  on  one  nf 

tfie  charactcTB  in  'La  Chmrte  Susonne'  Mving  to  the  two  EMon, 

*  You  cannot  be  accu«era  and  judi^  at  tlie  same  time,'  the  au« 

fienco  obfiged  the  actor  to  repeat  the  passage  several  times."— 

Qlbkt,  p.  9M.1 

t  [DumourieK,  v.  m-  p-  978 ;  Jomini,  t.  fi.  p.  SCS.] 

t  I"  Tbe-)>coi1ation,  or  the  profuse  vxpcviditivo,  at.  least,  limi 

look  place  m  the  war  department  diirins  Pache's  odminismtjoo. 

was  fiorr^Ie.    In  the  twenty-fonr  hoors  that  preceded  hia  duntm- 

,     tion.  he  fined  up  sixty  diflbrent  places  with  all  die  persons  he  knew 

<Mr  who  were  hose  eiunuth  to  par  Uieh-  court  to  him,  down  to  km 

Tery  hair-drcsser,  a  blaokroard  boy  of  niootoen,  ^i4iom  ba  made  a 

oinsicMntsieT."— Mad.  Roland,  n«ni.  p,  140.1 

~      '        ■   ^     "  involved  io  the  faU  of  tli^ 


I  (Bom ai Bourdeaux inlTBS— he    _     . 
Ouoodisu,  and  gu&Mtaed  flat  Oct  ina) 


attemptto  carry  tfattjoeb  amjnf^  f6  tb^'^^^^^K 
saw  BO  fanber  chance  x>f  aatiBg  jthe  Eiwcf  iifti 
otherwise  than  by  the  risk  of  ihmr  own,  uod  choM 
rather  to  be  ejtecutiaoers  than  victun^. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Paris,  mauv  of  whom  Do-^ 
mouriez  states  himself  to  have  urged  with  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  Convention*  in  assuming  the  power 
of  judging  the  King,  had  exceeded  the  powers  grani- 
ed  to  them  by  the  nation,  he  found  hearerst  not 
indeed  uninterested  or  unmoved,  but  too  lukewarm 
to  nromise  efficient  assistance.  The  ciiizens  were 
in  that  state,  in  which  an  English  poet  has  said  ojt 
them, — 

**  Cold  burghers  roust  be  strudc,  and  struck  like  flfaita. 
Ere  their  kid  6rc  will  sparkle." 

With  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  justice,  tliey 
perceived  what  w  as  expected  of  them ;  hut  felt  not 
the  less  the  trammels  of  their  situation,  and hesKa tad 
to  incur  the  fury  of  a  popular  insurrection,  wbiolK 
paesiveness  on  their  own  part  might  pos^tpone  OK 
avert.  They  hstened  to  the  geDsral  wuh  intertist^ 
but  without  enthusiasm  *,  implored  him  to  efaoosa  a 
less  dangerous  subject  of  conversation ;  and  spoke 
of  the  power  of  the  Jacobins,  as  of  the  influence  of^ 
tempest,  which  mortal  efforts  could  not  wi^ihsfcaM^ 
With  one  man  of  worth  and  confidence,  Dumouriea 
pressed  4he  conversation  on  the  maanness  of  aufier- 
mg  the  city  to  be  governed  by  two  or  three  thouaaJHl 
banditti,  till  the  citizen  looked  on  the  ground  ana 
blushed,  as  he  made  the  dcKradkig  confession, — *'  J 
see,  citizen-^nefal,  to  what  conciusk>n  your  argu- 
ment tends;  but  we  are  cowards,  and  tbelKisgMoav 
perish.  What  exertion  tif  spirit  cac  you  expect  ftoin 
a  city,  which,  having  under  aims  dghty  thousi^B^ 
well-trained  mihtia,  sufii^rod  tlbemaelves,  notwuEf* 
standing,  to  be  domineered  over  and  disarmed  by 
a  comparative  haadfiil  of  rascally  Federates  fzoni 
Brest  and  MaraeiUes'l"  The  hint  was  sufficiei^l, 
Duiaouriez,  who  was  involved  in  much  persoaat 
danger,  desisted  fiiom  efforts,  in  wiiich  he  could  only 
compromise  his  own  saiiBty  wiihoot  ensuring  that  el 
the  King.  Hie  affinns,  that  duriiu;  twenty  days'  re- 
sidence near  Paris,  he  witjiessea  no  effort,  eithm 
pvblic  or  private,  to  avert  the  Kii^s  fste}  aota 
that  the  only  feelings  which  prevailed  among  tiia 
higher  classes,  were  those  of  consternation  anj 
apathy. 

It  was  then  especially  to  he  regretted, ,  that' ai\ 
emigration,  certainly  premature,  had  drained  the 
country  oi  those  fidy  and  gallant  nobles,  whoaa 
blood  wouUi  have  been  so  readily  ventured  in  de- 
fence of  the  King.  Fiv€  hundred  men  of  high  cha^ 
racter  and  determined  bravery  would  probably  have 
been  seconded  by  the  whole  burgher-lorco  of  Paria, 
and  mi^>t  have  Did  open  defiance-to  the  Federates« 
or,  by  some  sudden  and  bold  ettempttsnatched  from 
their  bands  their  intended  victim.  Five  hundred-^ 
but  five  hundred— of  those  who  were  winning  baiv 
rcn  laurels  under  Condfe^  or^  yet  store  unhai^y,. 
wei'e  subsisting  on  die  chanty  of  fbreign  nationt^ 
might  at  this  moment,  could  thev  have  been  col- 
lected in  Paris,  have  accomphshea  the  purpose  £or 
which  they  themselves  most  desired  to  live,  by  sav- 
ing the  life  of  theicunhappy  sovereign.  But  altaough 
{>owerful  reasons,  and  yet  more  a^rieved  feehngSk 
lad  recommended  the  emigration  from  thatcouniry» 
it  operated  like  the  common  eoperiinent  of  the  Ley- 
den  phial,  one  side  of  which  being  ensiled  with  an 
uncommon  qtiantity  of  the  electrical  duid,  hae  tiao 
eflbct  of  creating  a  deficieiicy  of  the  same  eesext^cQ 
upon  the  other.  In  ike  interior  of  Francew^tlte  spirijl 
of  loyalty  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  because  tloaeujpoa 
whom  it  especially  acted  as  a  principle,  weradividea 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to  whom  they  wiould 
otherwise  have  aflbrded  both  eaeouragemeot  aa4 
example. 

The  sacrifice,  therefore,  was  to  be  made— Biaie  im 
spite  of  those  who  certaiBly  composed  the  SXf9^ 
majority  of  Paris,  at  least  of  such  as  were  capafali 
of  reflectioDf-riu  spite  of  tjae  cooaniander  oc  the 
army,  Dumouriez,— in  spile  of  the  consciences  of  the 
Girondists^  who,  while  they  affected  an  air  of  repub- 
lican stoicism,  eaw  plainly,  and  were  fiiliy  fieoAhli 
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of  the  great  political  error,  the  great  moral  sin,  they 
were  about  to  commit. 

"UndoubtedJy  they  ejcpected,  that  by  joiQing  in,  or 
acquiescing  in  at  least,  if  not  authorizing,  this  unne- 
cessary ana  wanton  cruelty,  they  should  establish 
their  character  with  the  populace  as  firm  and  un- 
shaken Republicans,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  sach- 
fieo  the  King,  since  his  life  was  demanded  at  the 
^rine  of  Ire^oin.  They  were  not  loug  of  learning, 
that  they  gained  nothing  by  their  mean-spirited  ac- 
quiescence in  a  crime  which  their  souls  must  have 
a()horred.  Ail  were  sonfuMe  than  the  Girondists  had 
been  all  alon^  notv^ithstanding  their  theoretical 
pretensions  in  favour  of  a  popular  government,  lin- 
£»nng  and  looking  back  with  some  favour  to  the  de- 
throned prince,  to  whose  death  they  only  consented 
in  sheer  coldness  and  cowardice  of  heart,  because  it 
reauired  to  be  defended  at  some  hazard  to  their  own 
aaicty.  The  faults  at  once  of  duplicity  and  cowardice 
were  thus  fixed  on  this  party ;  who,  detested  by  the 
HoyalisiSj  and  by  all  wno  in  any  decree  harboured 
opinions  favourable  to  monarchy,  had  their  Uves  and 
^fiksee  Qoiiffht  after  by  the  whole  host  of  Jacobins  in 
fall  cry,  and  that  on  account  of  faint- spirited  wishes, 
which  they  had  scarcely  dared  even  to  attempt  to 
render  efficient. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  m\*  Louis  XVI.  was 
publicly  beheaded  in  the  midst  of  his  own  metropolis, 
m  the  Place  horns  Quimtt  erected  to  the  memory 
of  his  grandfather.  It  is  possible  for  the  critical  eve 
of  the  historian  to  discover  much  weakness  in  the 
conduct  of  this  unhappy  monarch ;  for  he  had  nei- 
ther the  determination  necessary  to  fight  for  his 
rights,  nor  the  power  of  submittmg  with  apparent 
•  inOiiSerencc  to  circumstances,  where  resistance  in- 
ferred danger.  Ha  submitted,  indeed,  but  with  so 
had  a  gtafie,  that  he  only  made  himself  suspected  of 
•  cowardice,  without  getting  credit  for  voluntary  con- 
ceasdon.  But  yet  ms,  benaviour^  on  many  trying 
occasions,  effectually  vindicated  hu!\  I'rom  the  charge 
of  timidity,  and  showed  that  the  unwillingness  to 
sh^  blood,  by  which  he  was  peculiarly  dlstin^shed, 
arose  from  benevolence,  not  frompusdlanimity. 

Upon  the  aca^)ld.  he  behaved  with  the  firmness 
which  became  a  nobic  spirit,  and  the  patience  be- 
seeoiing  one  who  was  reconciled  to, Heaven.  As 
one  of  the  few  marks  of  sympathy  with  which  his 
sufSbrlngs  were  softened,  the  attendance  of  a  confes- 
sor wno  had  not  taken  the  constitutional  oath,  was 
permitted  to  the  dethroned  monarch.  He  who  un- 
dfTtook  the  honourable  but  dangerous  office,  was 
a  oentleman  of  the  gtfted  family  of  Ed^worth  of 
E^Igeworthstowa;  aijd  the  devoted  zeal  with  which 
h^  rendered  the  last  duties  to  Louis,  had  like  in  the 
ia«ue  tp  have  proved  fatal  to  himsellt  As  the  ^istru- 

*  [r  At  leven.  ths  Kinf  laid  to  mc.  'Ton  wffl  frive  this  seal  to 
mr  Mn.  this  rinf;  to  the  Quetin,  and  umm  her  ihut  it  is  with  pam 
]  part  with  it :— this  tittle  packet  oontaina  the  hair  of  all  my  Annilyf 
you  will'Civi  oar  ttqit  too.  Tei|  Um  duoan,  mjr  dear  childruD,  and 
mitaii«ter.  that  although  I  promued  to  see  thctn  acain  this  morn- 
ingLl  l^ve  reflolvea  to  spare  them  the  pann  of  «o  cruel  a  sepam- 
tion ;  tell  Uiem  how  muoh  it  ooata  me  to  fo  without  reeet\in«  their 
einfacacei  oneftinoroi'  tfe  wiped  awaj  aomo  tean  ;  then  added, 
in  Itw  aaoatmottraful  aoooetl.  *  Ichasge  you  to  bear  them  mirladt 
lftreweir'*-CLBnY. p,  «4I.     ^.    , 

"  On  dte  momkif  of  tlos  lernble  dar,  the  ptinecaaei  roae  at«ix. 
The  nil^t  befbro,  the  Queea  had  wareetr  straMth  eaoosli  to  pot 
bar  aen  to  led.  She  tlnw  heticif,  dreued  m  ihe  was,  upoo  lior 
own  bed,  wbera  aha  waa  heard  inivorinx  with  cold  and  frinf  all 
niffhl  lone.  At  a  qnarter  pant  lix,  the  door  oponed ;  the  pnnce«i(>9 
beijeved  that  they  were  aent  for  to  aee  the  Kinc,  but  it  was  only 
the oAeen  lookiAr  ^ra  prayer-book  for  the  King^  maaa ;  they 
did  not,  however,  ab^ndoii  the  hope  of  aeeing  him,  tSA  the  ahoata 
of  jorof  the  unprincipled  populace  eame  to  tell  tbea  thai  uttwaa 
over.  — DtTCHsasB  D'AsootTLHim,  p.  Q. 

t  r**  llie  proeeaaioii  tMu  the  TMiple  to  Urn  plaoe  of  execution 
laaied  nearly  two  boma.  At  aoon  aa  the  eainace  atopped,  the 
Kkif  wttspered  to  me,  '  We  are  at  the  end  of  our  joiuraey,  if  I 
ndRfqke  not.'  Bffy  lilenee  anawered  that  we  were.  One  of  the 
ffuarda  came  te  aeen  the  door,  andthe  com  d'armea  wo«ld  have 
jumped  out*  but  the  Khif  itoiiped  them,  and  leaainf  Ua  arm  on 
my  kuee. 'Geatlemen,'  aoMiiei  with  the  tone  of  majea^, '  I  re- 
oommetia  to  you  Hob  food  man ;  taJte  care  that  oiler  mr  death  no 
faauftbeofR^tohim^I  eharfo  yo«topfe<rent  it'  Aaaaonaa 
the  Kmg^  had  left  the  cairiafe,  three  mmicB  Mirraunded  him.  and 
would  bave  taken  of  bia«l«lhaa,  but  he  Maalaad  than  witb  dif- 
tSlff',  hoondreiaedhtniMJCiinCiedfiisneckckithr 
and  arranged  it  hioMolf  Tlie  oath  leadbia  to  the 
tremefyvettsh,  andmm  Cher  ■loiroeaa  with  wUe 


tiiff',  hoondreiaedliin|ialf^iineiedl|isi«^^ 

int  pro* 
balUHnff: 


acamild  waa  ex'^ 

wUeh  the  Kini 

eeedecf.  I  ihared  lor  a  moment  that  Ma  ooonfa^Mfht  ha  flL...  j 

hot  iHuU  wta  By  aatonjahmnot,  when,  anivwl  at  the  last  itep>  I 


inent  of  death  descended,  the  confessor  pronounced 
the  impressive  words,—  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  aa- 
cend  to  heaven  1" 

There  was  a  last  will  of  Louis  XVL  circulated 
upon  good  authority,  bearing  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage :-;-**  I  recommend  to  my  son,  should  he  have 
the  misfortune  to  become  Kin^,  to  recollect,  that 
his  whole  faculties  are  duo  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic; that  he  ou;:,'ht  to  consult  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  by  govcruing  accordiug  to  tlx;  lawb,  fi^r^jf  i  ting 
all  injuries  and  misfortunes,  and  in  particular  ihoaa 
which  I  may  have  sustained.  But,  whiJo  1  exhort 
him  to  govern  under  the  authority  of  tlie  laus,  I 
cannot  but  add,  that  tliia  will  be  only  in  his  power, 
in  so  far  as  he  shall  be  endowed  with  authority  to 
cause  right,  to  be  respected,  and  wrong  punished j 
and  that,  without  bueli  authority,  his  situation  in  the 
government  must  be  more  hurtfill  than  advantageous 
to  thestate.''^ 

Not  to  mingle  the  fate  of  the  illustrious  victims  of 
the  royal  fajiuly  with  the  general  talc  of  tliu  sufTereri 
under  the  Reign  of  Terror,  we  must  here  mention 
the  deaths  of  the  rest  of  that  illustrious  house, 
which  closed  for  a  time  a  monarchy,  that,  existing 
through  three  dynasties,  had  given  tixly-six  kiuj^a  to 
France. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Q,ueen  was  to 
be  long  permitted  to  survive  her  husband.  She  had 
been  even  more  tiiau  he  the  object  of  revolutionary 
detestation;  nay,  many  were  disposed  to  tlirow  on 
Marie  Antoinette,  almost  exclusively,  the  blame  of 
those  measures,  which  they  considered  as  counter- 
revolutionary. She  came  to  France  a  gay,  young; 
and  beautiful  princess— she  found  in  her  husbind  a 
faithful,  affectionate,  almost  an  uxorious  husband. 
In  the  early  years  of  her  reign  she  was  guilty  of  two 
faults. 

In  the  first  place,  she  dispensed  too  much  with 
court-etiquette,  and  wished  too  often  to  enjoy  a  re- 
tirement and  freedom,  inconsistent  with  her  high 
rank  and  the  customs  of  the  court.  Tliis  was  a 
great  though  natural  mistake.  The  etiquette  of  a 
court  places  roimd  the  great  personages  whom  it 
regardis  a  close  and  troublesome  watch,  but  that 
very  guard  acts  as  a  barrier  against  calumny ;  and 
when  these  formal  witnesses  are  wthdravsn,  evil 
tongues  arc  never  wanting  to  supply  with  infamous 
reports  a  blank,  which  no  testimony  can  be  brought 
to  till  up  with  the  truth.  No  individual  suilered 
more  than  Marie  Antoinette  from  this  species  of 
slander,  which  imputed  tlie  most  scandalous  occu- 
pations to  hours  that  were  only  meant  to  be  Btolen 
from  fonn  and  from  state,  and' devoted  to  the  casa 
which  crowned  heads  ought  never  to  dream  pt 
enjoying. 

Another  natural,  yet  equally  fiilse  step,  was  her  , 
interfering  more  frequently  with  politics  than  becaoaa 
her  sex:  exhibititig  thus  her  power  over  the  Kin^ 
and  at  the  same  time  lowering  him  in  the  eves  of  his 
subjects,  who,  whatever  be  the  auspices  under  which 
their  own  domestic  affairs  are  conducted,  are  always 
scandaUzed  if  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  any  thing 
hke  female  iofiuence  directing  the  councils  of  their 
sovereigns.  We  are  uncertain  what  degree  of  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Memoirs  of  Bevenval,  but  wa 
beheve  they  approach  near  the  truth  in  r^rcscnting 
the  Queen  as  desirous  of  having  a  party  of  her  own, 
and  carrying  pointa  in  opposition  to  the  ministers ; 
and  we  know  that  a  seneral  belief  of  this  sort  was 
the  first  foundation  of  the  fatal  r^rt,  that  an  Aus 
trian  cabal  existed  in  the  Coort  of  France,  under  the 


Seit  him  fuddealr  let  co  mrarm,  and  aaw  lum  rroai  with  a  fina 
foot  the  breadth  of  Urn  whola  aeaAbld ;  he  ailcAoed,  bj  )ua  look 
alone,  fifteen  or  twenty  druma ;  and  I  heard  him,  in  a  loud  voices 
prooomice  diattDcthf  taaae  memorable  worda,  '  I  die  inoocfint  or 
all  the  eriraei  laki  to  mr  eharfe ;  I  nudoa  thoea  who  have  ooca- 
•irmad  mj  death ;  and  1  pray  to  Opd  that  the  blood  you  are  mag 
to  ihed  may  never  be  Twited  on  France.'  He  waa  procafUiac. 
when  a  man  oo  hoiaeback,  in  the  nalional  uoifixin,  (SanlurroJ 
wuTed  hi*  ■word,  and  ordered  tba  druma  to  beat  upon  wiuoh, 
the cMCHtbneri, aeizinf  the  King  with  vkilenca,  dragged  hfro  uni' 
the  9Me>U  the  guillotiDe,  which,  with  one  itroke,  levered  mi  ha 
(ran  Ui^olj.'^AaBS  Eoobworxh,  laat  Mmn  of  LauH  X\ 


p.  84.1 


The  day  after  the  execution,  the  manirmNty  pd>lUM4 
the  will, «  apntf>f  of  tte  ikaatidm  and  dbaea  tf  tfai  Xifls.'*-- 
Lacbstbllb,  t  X.  p.  9B4.1 


UFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONIPABTS. 


n  of  I  ho  Qua 


a  mppowd  tOB 


.tsof  Fniire  10  fatouilhoaear  (h« 

Kmpan>r  of  C«rmiiny. 

The  itriiig  of  hir  nccusmiun  wire  loo  b»«ly  de- 
pmvcd  Id  Ik-  cviit  hinlcri  hi  hcrp.  Slie  womed  lo 
reply  lo  LI,  but  nppiDlMl  lo  all  who  had  b««n  mothers, 
a|;iiin?i  ihevcry  possibiliiyof  ihe  horrora  which  were 
olRfid  RpniiifliLiT.'  The  widow  o/ikina,  (he  MSter 
'inned  lo  doili,  draped 


The  I'micwi  f;llziit>cifi,  naleror  Louiv of  whom 
il  might  bt'  »:tiii,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Clirendon, 
Ihil  t^hc  ri'i  niblni  a  chaptl  in  b  kin^a  palace,  inlo 
x^iich  nr'ihinf;  lui  |iicly  and  morality  enter,  while 
ell  nroun.l  ia  Dlled  with  ain,  idleneaa,  and  folly,  did 
nol,  by  thv  moat  hanuleas^demeaiiaui  and  inuflriiatre 


■  -uirnrii'r,  e-TRpe  lliD  iniSErable  ble  m  whicb  ihe 
JBr<ilii]i:>  liBil  ili'li'rinined  to  involve  the  whole  family 
pf  t.oiiis  XVI.    Pan  of  the  accuBBiion  redounded  lo 

thi'  horiiKir  of  her  (hnraclcr.  She  was  arrDscd  of 
hsviriK  nilinilitd  lo  the  aiiarlmenia  of  Ihe  Tuilerica 
lume  iif  ihs  Tiniioiiiil  gtiama,  of  the  section  of  Fillee 
do  Soiui  Thomaj,  nnci  caiwing  the  wounds  lo  be 
ludki'd  10  which  ihry  had  received  in  a  Fkiimiih 
nilh  ihv  MarMilloiMmnHdialdv  before  ihc  lOih  of 
AucuEt.  The  [irinccaa  adnullod  her  havinR  done  so, 
and  it  v>B9  cinctly  in  eonBiatence  wilh  her  whole 
couducl.  Another  cliarpe  staled  ibe  rrdicnloua  >c- 
■  cuBatioa,  ihul  ahe  had  dnlribuled  bullets  chewed  by 
herself  and  htr  oilendBnta,  Co  render  Ihem  more 
iitint,  lo  the  defenders  of  the  castle  of  the  Tiuleries ; 
a  ridiciiloDBfnble,of  which  thcrciwBa  no  proof  what. 
ever.  She  was  beheaded  in  May,  1794,  and  met  her 
death  aa  bfcamc  the  manner  in  which  her  life  had 
been  Bpent.t 

We  nre  wenry  of  reeounling  these  alroeilie!,  as 
ooiem  must  bo  of  rendinu  iheiu.  •  Yet  il  ia  not  use- 
be  catrii'd,  in  roniradietjan  lo  every  feeling  (he  most 
sacred,  to  every  pleading  whether  of  jus  lice  or  of 
humanity.  The  Dauphb  we  have  already  described 
«a  a  promising  child  of  soven  years  old,  an  am  si 
which  no  offence  could  have  been  Riven,  and  iVom 
which  DO  dongiT  could  have  been  apprehended. 
Nererlheleaa,  il  was  rcaolved  lo  desiroy  the  innocent 
ild,  and  by  meiins  to  u'hich  ordinary  murders  acem 


child,  as 
OAedsof 


The  iinhoppy  I 
bard-heaned  vill 
Ki>n  on,.i.n;r.  led  where  such  agents  wi 

J  aelecl  from  their  ben 

wreich,  mahoemaker  called  Sii 
■EohiyeTa,  What  was  to  he  done  i 
woIC-whelpi  was  he  lo  be  aiain?"  - 
■mwJr'— "No."— "Stan'od  (o  deal 
^T^at  (hen  T'-"  He  was  lo  be 
Accordingly,  by  b  coniinoaneo  of  tl 
treatment  i  by  bcaling,  cold,  vimls, 

B  of  every  kind,  so  frail  a  bios 

'-'     He  died  on  the  Blh  of  Juni 


lESi 


blj^ed. 


1  of  Jacobins, 
ion,  asked  his 
i(h  Ihe  voun^ 


After  this  Iaa(  iumbb  eiime,  (han 
■lion  in  faroitr  of  me  daaKliter,  and 
child,  of  (hiB  unhappy  hogse.  The  j 
whose  cjuaKtiea  have  ain 

and  Wood,  eiipcrienced,  fi_ , ,  - „ 

capliviry.  Pinally,  on  the  ISth  Oocenibcr,  1T9C,  chb 
Ibki  letnaming  relic  of  the  faniily  of  Louis  wae  pei^ 
milled  to  Iciive  her  priron  and  her  country,  in  ex- 
change for  Lb  Fayellr  and  olhe n^  whom,  on  that 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


nvUTfl  ta  anmrk  IbF  l^lBil  Roi«t.  but  are  rrtaberf— Banairto 
JM  Conranluj.,  vbn  wnJI  ;&  CoMmimiv  of  T»rf»6.-I-— 
ftiith  In  pnicMloa (o oinnUsle  vHk  Ik« I^ai4e>FmdlaS 
nf  iIirIi  Badr-Olnnliiu  finnllr  niBwd-ud  that  MaiM 

Whiu  (he  Retiublic  was  ibua  indulgmi;  lbs  fbll 
tyranny  of  itresisliblc  suceesa  over  (he  reinanis  of  (1m  , 
royal  family,  it  aermed  about  to  rustain  a  BnoB  ' 
ahock  from  one  of  its  own  children,  who  had  ariaoa 
'  ils  paths.  This  was  Dumourisi, 
clor  at  Jemappea,  and  cOMucnr,  in 
the  Flcmiah  protincee.  Thess  nir 
hosseaaionB  uie  Convention,  without  a  moment^a 
lefilalian,  anneied  to  the  dominions  of  Prancei 
ind  proceeded  to  pour  down  upon  them  their  taz- 
^thenTs,  eommiasariea,  and  every  other  denoniina- 
lun  of  spoilers,  who  not  only  robbed  without  cera- 
nony  the  unfortunale  inhabitanls.  but  insulted  ibeir 
cligion  by  pilligine  and  defacing  their  churcheBi  aet 
heir  lawB  and  privJlcEep  al  conlempl,  and  tynniuied 
^ver  (hem  in  the  very  mannei  which  had  to  rraenlly 
induced  the  Plemioaa  to  offer  resiatancc  lolhor  own 
*  eredilaryprinc«a  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Dumounei,  naturally  proud  of  his  coiHjucel,  fth 
(or  those  who  had  aurrendered  to  his  arms  upon  •*- 
'  being  well  treated,  and  was  BenaiMe  that 
onour  and' influence  were  aimed  at;  and 
B  the  object  of  the  Convention  to  nako 

. abililiea  only  as  their  implements,  and  lo 

keep  his  army  in  a  slata  of  coropleto  d      ~' 


"lii  imnhiatlcfl  ef  lbs  Qown  iml  of  Kadaine  rliMlislfc 
wnch  hod  been  pnnrlnileil  nrwvt  ue  rcrtoa  of  tlw  Khis;  nr 

»OlWllbtKlUHldtis(iMl(n;if  lbllfa(KllDmUll4IWIDILiH,ltlu 

IM  vnj  lenw  wUch  itaj  ww«  Btlnf  lo  iBBarB."-oa  Srut. 


nlhel 


The  general,  on  (he  eonlrary,  had  the  ambilicn  a> 
well  aB  ihs  laienlsof  a  confiueror:  he  considered  hi* 
— ~-  — '--  meanaof  allaining  tho  victoriaa,  which, 


-ithoui  hiin,  it  could 

Bircd  to  retain  it  under  hi 
as  a  combatant  wishea  ~ 
which  he  has  wieldal  with 


achieved,  and  he  de- 


faiKnl  Df  iMit  f  nan  old,  in  a  (Ml  nmn,  loUed  au]  boltal 
wttk  BO  olhv  rnvma  ttan  a  Irakni  b^,  wHiili  £•  nun*  mi 
BO  Baallif  did  in  dnsd  tae  kdM  hiub  lU  •SBDda  vouM  In 
L-— MID  Mail  tainifclinfi—iiMiii  wiTlJilM  SBJ  aiwr  ttdat 

Bp.  and  vrnlB  •mmm»  #wi>Ugf.  .BtoliBM  uT 

pHBoa  wn  onwHl  wMi  Una.   Pa  ■»■  tlwi  a  nai  *p  a 
tail  MiKwofaMn  «  Bto^Mw  \^^       ^fc  ST  nH 
iSfX^M^jntatklaflBSjiSnuno^ 
iSBloS'aESrfiU  hamffjaa  iHyaySJSjjial  m.a 

SlSSS'a^MlMBA^mluiliia^iaBdlttli 
■w  Oial  ha  tbimld  kan  Ihlfin  tain  t  CJibdEl  st««lhr." 


1Y9S.1 


LIPB  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


lOi 


tile  paft  of  mflttary  ampire  in  the  divlaioDB  of  the 
state,  which  La  Faycitc  had  altcmptcd  in  vain;  and 
it  was  with  thia  view,  doubtless,  that  he  undertook 
tiiat  expedition  to  Pans,  in  which  he  vaitily  attempted 
a  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  King. 

After  leaving  Paris,  Dumounrz  scema  to  hayo 
abandoned  Louis  personally  to  his  iaie,  yet  still 
retaining  hopes  to  curb  the  headlong  course  of  the 
Revolution. 

Two  plans  presented  themselves  to  his  fertile  in- 
yention,  nor  can  it  bo  known  ^ith  certainty  to  ^vhich 
of  them  he  mont  inclinod.  Ho  m;iy  liiivr  cnienaincd 
theidra  of  pn* vailing  upcjn  the  nrniy  to  dveidc  for  the 
ymithfui  Dauphin  to  be  their  Constitiilional  Kin^: 
or,  as  many  hayo  thouKht,  it  may  bi  llfr  have  suisca 
his  per?;()aal  viewa  to  havt;  n  t  oninicnrkd  to  iho 
throne  a  irallant  young  prince  of  the  blood,  wht)  had 
dii^linj^iished  hinibclf  yi  his  army,  thctlde>t  ion  of 
the  miscrabl.'  Duke  of  Orleans-.*  csuch  a  rhaiijru  of 
dynasty  nii?bt  be  suppos'.'d  to  hmit  the  wishes  ot  the 
proposed  soven  ij^ii  to  that  share  of  powi  r  intniisied 
to  nirn  by  the  Kevolutiou,  sinrc  he  would  have  had 
no  title  to  the  crown  save  what  aro^c  from  the  Con- 
stitution. Bvit,  to  quahfy  hiniJ^elf  in  cither  case  to 
act  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  independent  of 
the  National  Comentioii,  it  was  necessary  that  pu- 
mourier.  should  pursue  nis  .conquests,  act  upon  the 
plan  laid  down  by  th'*  mini.Htcrs  at  Paris,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  tiilf^  of  victor  in  Bel^um,  add  that  of 
conqueror  of  Holland.  He  conmienctd,  accord- 
ingly, an  invasion  of  the  latter  coujitry  with  somo 
prospect  of  success.  But  thouj;h  he  took  Gertruy- 
denbers,  and  blockaded  Bergen-op-Zoom,  he  was 
.  repulsed  from  Williamstadt  j  and  at  the  same  time 
Re  received  information  that  an  army  of  Austrians, 
umler  the  Prince  of  Saxc-Coburg,  a  general  of  emi- 
nence, though  belonging  to  the  old  military  school 
of  Germany,  was  advancing  into  Flanders.  Du- 
mouriez  retreated  from  Holland  to  make  a  stand 
against  these  new  enemies,  and  was  again  unfortu- 
nate. The  French  were  defea  led  at  A  ix-la-Chapelle, 
and  their  new  levies  almost  entirely  dispcraed.  ^  Cha- 
grined with  this  disai'icr.  Dumounez  gave  an  impru- 
dent loose  to  the  warmtli  of  his  temper.  Following 
the  false  step  of  La  Favctte,  in  menacing  before  he 
was  prepared  to  ?trike,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
vention, threatening  the  Jacobin  party  with  the  in- 
dignation of  his  army.  This  was  on  the  12th  March. 
1793,  and  six  days  afterwards  he  was  again  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Keerwinden.t 

It  must  have  been  extremely  donbt^  whether,  in 
the  very  pilch,  of  victory,  Dumounez  possessed 
enough  of  mdividual  inflaenoe  over  his  army  to  have 
inclined  tliem  to  declare  against  the  National  Con- 
vention. The  forces  which  he  commanded  were 
not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  r^nlar  army, 
long  embodied,  and  engaged  perhaps  for  years  in  du- 
ficuit  enterprises,  ana  in  foreign  countries,  where 
■och  a  force  exists  as  a  commimity  only  by  theur 
Viilitary  relations  to  each  other :  where  the  common 
Boldiers  knew  no  other  home  than  their  tents,  and 
no  other  direction  than  the  voice  of  their  officers ; 
and  the  officers  no  other  laws  than  the  pleasure  of 
the  eeneral.  Such  armie&  holding  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  authorities  of  their  country, 
came  at  length,  through  the  habit  of  long  wars  and 
distant  conquests,  to  exist  in  the  French  empire,  and 
upon  such  rested  the  foundation-stone  of  the  impe- 
ntl  throne;  but  as  yet  the  troops  of  the  Republic 
consisted  either  of  the  regiments  revolutionized,  when 
the  great  change  had  offered  commissions  to  pri- 
Tatea,  and  batons  to  subalterns,— or  of  new  levies, 
who  nad  their  very  exiatence  through  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  whose  common  nickname  of  Carma^ols* 
aicpreflsed  their  Republican  ori^n  and  opinions. 
Such  troops  might  obey  the  voice  of  the  general  on 

•  lLmiii-PfaiHpp0,orOi)«ant,clKMenKintof  tlioFnncbitttlie 
BM^ttonofJu&lsnJ 
t  |DiiiiKNtiiaE,T.  l.i».iWt  Tanlbn{|aoo.tiff.pw9f9s  LsenCella» 

L  X.  a.  394.] 

I  ICarnufnol  wm  the  aame  ttdied  fai  the  early  period  of  ttie 
Ranihition  v»  a  ceitein  dance,  ano  the  wnff  connected  ft 

was  afterwuA  given  to  the  mncik  aoldieri  wbo  fint  engaged  in 
theeattM  qf  HepiiliMf  anhm,  and  lAo  woiy  a  mu  of  a  peculiar 


the  actual  field  of  battle,  bat  were  not  very  amena- 
ble even  to  the  ordinary  courpe  of  discipline  elsch 
where,  and  were  not  likely  to  excbaiitj^i'  their  rooted 
political  principles,  with  all  tlie  iuca*»  of  litense  con- 
nectMi  with  thnii,  at  Duniouiit  z'sNvuid  of  command, 
a.s  they  would  have  ehaiiK^d  their  front,  or  have 
adopied  any  routine  luiliiuiy  inovenieuU  Still  le^a 
were  they  uk<  1>  iuipliciiiv  to  obey  iliis  commaudcTi 
wlun  the  prf.-*';  (  oi  \iU  f')rt'in»'.  seemed  in  thv  oct 
of  abs'iititmin},'  I. in,  «:ui  ka^t  oi  all,  v^biii  thev  lound 
him  (ii'poised  to  nmlvc  a  eoiiit  roniise  with  lIle^try 
foe  who  uad  difeau  li  him.  ai'U  pcreuvod  thai  [m  I'o- 
gotialtd,  by  ftbuijJt'iiin^  hi.s  <.;iiquci»t6  to  the  Aub- 
triani*,  to  punhas^e  ilie  opi)oriunity  or  iLrujibMoa  «( 
executing  ihu  couuttr-rcvolution  which  he  pro- 
po.^cd. 

I^tvertheksp,  Duuiouriex,  <ither  pus^hcd  on  by  a^ 
aetivt-anJ  san^ui.it  ttuin*  r,  or  Wing  toofaiadvancttt 
to  rctxcat,  t  .i<l.  avo'ift  d,  Ly  uitriuu<.8  in  his  own  sniiy, 
aiid  an  uiulir'-tainiir.j^  with  ihe  Prince  of  Saxc-Co- 
burg,  to  remiir  hijostlf  ttrong  enough  to  overset- 
the  rtisi^nliig  par'y  ia  the  (Jonviution,  and  resiorei.' 
\%ilh  b4uiui  iitu/iituutions,  tl.c* Constitution  of  17fil. 
He  expres-cd  tiiiicJ  purpose  wiih  imprudent  oi>enne8a4' 
{Several  ^ciKrals  of  divi.'-'on  dtx^Iared  against  hia' 
scheme.    Uc  fail'  d  in  obtaining  possession  of  tha% 
fortret^ses  of  Lisle.  Valeuckniiei:,  and  Conde.    An*, 
other  act  of  in^fruoence  aggravated  the  uopopulariiy 
into  which  he  be.aan  to  fall  with  his  army.    Four 
commihijionera   oJT  the  Convention!    remonstra,tea> 
pubhciy  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing.    Dunipuneaii 
not  contented  with  arresting  them,  bad  the  impnii' 
dcnec  to  i»eQd  them  to  the  camp  of  theAa.stnansprir; 
soners,  thus  delivering  up  to  the  public  enciny  tha 
representatives  of  the  government  under  which  h^- 
was  appointed,  and  for  which  ho  had  hitherto  acted*- 
and  proclaiming  hisjalliance  with  the  invaders  whom- 
he  was  coiuniissioned  to  oppose. 

All  this  rash  conduct  disunited  the  tie  between- 
Dumouriez  and  his  army.    The  resistance  to  his  au- 
thority becanic  general,  and  finally  it  was  with  great  * 
difficulty  and  danger  that  he  made  his  escape  to  the 
Austrian  camp,  with  hia  young  friend  the  Duke  4e 
Chartres.ll 

All  that  this  able  and  ambitious  man  saved  in  hia 
retreat  was  merely  his  life,  of  which  he  spent  sonte . 
Years  afterwards  in  Germany,  concluding  it  in  Eng-  . 
land,  a  few  years  iigo,  without  again  making  any 
figure  in  the  political  horizou.lT  Thus,  the  attempt 
ofDumouriez,  to  use  military  force  to  stem  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution,  failed,  like  that  of  La  Fayette, 
some  months  before.  To  use  a  medical  aimile,  the 
imppsthume  was  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  and 
sumciently  come  to  a  head  to  bo  benefited  by  the 
use  of  the  lancet. 

Meanwhile,  the  Convention,  though  triumphant 
over  the  schemes  of  the  revolted  general,  was  di* 
vided  by  the  two  parties  to  whom  its  walls  served 
for  an  arena,  in  which  to  aim  against  each  other  the 
most  deadly  blows.  It  was  now  manifest  that  the 
strife  must  end  tragically  for  one  of  the  parties,  and 
all  circumstances  pointed  out  the  Girondists  as  the 
victims.  They  had  indeed  still  the  command  of 
majorities  in  the  Convention,  especially  when  the 
votes  were  taken  by  scrutiny  or  ballot;  on  which 
occasions  the  feebler  deputies  of  the  Plain  could  give 
their  voice  according  to  their  consciences,  without 
its  being  known  that  they  had  done  so.  But  in  open 
debate,  and  when  the  members  voted  viva  voce, 
amongst  the  intimidating  cries  and  treats  of  tri- 
bunes filled  by  an  infuriated  audience,  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  justice  seemed  too  nearly  alhed  to  that  of 
martyrdom,  to  be  prevalent  generally  amongst  men 
who  made  their  own  safety  the  nue  of  their  poli- 
dcal  conduct.  The  party,  however,  continued  for 
several  months  to  exercise  the  duties  of  adminiatra 
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#on,  and  to  make  such  a  Jtraggle  in  the  Convention 
M  could  be  achieved  by  oratory  and  reasoning, 
againat  underhand  intrigue,  ^pported  by  violent 
<ieelaniation^  and  which  was,  upon  the  least  signal, 
Miie  of  the  aid  of  actual  brutal  violence.^ 

The  Oirondistci,  we  have  seen^  had  aimed  decrees 
ef  the  Assembly  at  the  triumvirate,  and  a  plot  was 
BOW  laid  among  the  Jacobins,  to  repay  that  mtended 
distinction  by  the  actual  strokes  of  the  axe,  or,  failing 
that  of  the  dagger. 

When  the  news  of  Dumouriex's  defection  arrived, 
the  Jacobins,  always  alert  in  prepossessing  the  pub- 
fie  mind,  hela  out  the  Girondists  as  the  associates  of 
the  revolted  general.  It  was  on  them  that  they  di- 
lected  the  puoUc  animosity,  great  and  furious  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  crisis.  That  majority  of 
the  Convention,  which  the  traitor  Dumouriez  affirmed 
was  sound,  ana  with  which  he  acted  in  concert,  tn- 
tsnated,  according  to  the  Jacobins,  the  Girondists 
the  allies  of  his  treasons.  They  called  out  in  the 
Convention,  on  the  8th  of  March,  for  a  tribunal  of 
judgment  fit  to  decide  on  such  crimes,  without  the 
ielays  arising  ih>m  ordinary  forms  of  {{leading  and 
evidence,  and  without  even  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
Tile  Gffondists  opposed  this  measure,  and  the  de- 
Wite  was  violent.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
ittyst  an  insurrection  of  the  people  was  prepared  by 
Ihe  Jacobins,  as  upon  the  20th  June  and  lOtfa  of 
Aiwust.  It  ought  to  have  broken  out  upon  the  10th 
•f  March,  which  was  the  day  destined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ministerial  party  by  a  general  massacre.  But 
the  GffOlidiBts  received  early  intelligence  of  what  was 
kitonded.  and  absented  themselves  from  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  day  of  peril.  A  body  of  Federates  from 
Blest,  about  four  hundred  strong,  were  also  detached 
itt  their  favour  by  Kevelegan,  one  of  the  deputies 
ftom  the  ancient  province  of  Bretagne,  and  who  w-as 
a  lealous  Girondist.  The  precaution,  however  slight, 
was  sufficient  for  the  time.  The  men  who  were  pre- 
9«red  to  murder,  were  unwilling  to  fight,  however 
•trong  the  odds  on  their  side ;  and  the  mustering  of 
the  Jacobin  bravoes  proved,  on  this  occasion,  an 
empty  menace. 

Duly  improved,  a  discovered  conspiracy  is  gene- 
Tally  of  advantage  to  the  party  against  which  it  was 
framed.  But  Vergniaud,  when  in  a  subsequent  sit- 
ting he  denoimccd  to  the  Convention  the  existence 
ef  a  conspiracy  to  put  to  death  a  number  of  the  depu- 
ties, was  contented  to  impute  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  ariptocTacjr.  of  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the 
emi8*«arits  of  Pitt  ond  Coburg;  thus  suffering  the 
Jacobins  to  escape  every  imputation  of  thai  blame, 
which  nil  the  world  knew  attached  to  ihcm,  and  to 
them  only.  He  was  loudly  unplauded.  Maral,  who 
Toee  niter  him,  was  applauded  as  loudly,  and  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  established.* 

Louvpt,  who  exclaims*  apmtist  Ycrgniaud  for  his 
pusillaniiaitv,  pays,  that  the  orator  allegf^d  in  his  ex- 
cuse, "  the  cfanger  of  incensinc  violent  men,  already 
enpnhle  of  all  cxeefses.'*    They  had  come  to  the 
boar-ehaj'c,  they  had  rouped  him  and  provoked  his 
anger,  and  now  they  felt,  too  late,  that  they  huked 
weapo!)?  Nvith  which  to  attack  the  irritated  monster. 
The  plot  of  the  10th  March  had  been  compared  to 
that  of  t  lie  Catholics  on  the  5th  November,  in  Eng- 
land.   It  had  been  detcnhed  in  the  AfoniUur  as  a 
horrible  eonspirney,  hv  whieh  a  company  of  ruffians, 
asinnninp  the  title  of  rfe  la  Glaeilre^  jn  rcmcnibnmco 
ef  the  mapsntre  of  Avignon,  surrounded  the  hall  for 
twodavs,  with  thepun^o?eof  disKolvingthe  National 
Convention  by  force,  and  putting  to  death  a  great 
proper  turn  of  the  deputies.     Yet  the  Convention 
passed  over,  without  efl'ective  pro?eeut'on  of  any 
Idnd,  a  crime  of  so  enormous  a  die :   and  in  doing 
BO,  showed  themselves  more  afraid  of  immediate 
personal  conscquenci  s,  thaa  dcpirons  of  seizing  an 
epportunity  to  rid  France  of  the  horrible  faction  by 
whom  they  were  scourged  and  menacefl., 

Ip  the  midst  of  next  month  the  Jacobins  became 

"Ae  sssailanta,  prcnid,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the 

snlHinity  M*»deT  which   they  had   be<m   sheltered. 

Xobespierre  impeached  by  name  the  leadu-s  of  the 

C^ODAstSi  as  accomplices  of  Dumouriez.    But  it 

•fltlMWt,fr.pkM  { ltifiMl.t  l.p.eit;  LacSole1e,t.  x.  p.  811.1 


was  not  in  the  Conventiim  where  BobcqpierM^efiiMe 
lay.  Gaudet,  with  great  eloquence,  nipelled  1mm 
charge,  and  in  his  turn  denounced  RooespierTe  aim 
the  Jacobins.  He  proclaimed  to  the  Conventioii|| 
that  they  sat  and  debated  under  raised  sabres  ana 
poniards,  which  A  moment's  a^al  could  let  loose  on 
them ;  and  he  read  from  the  Journal  conducted  1^ 
Marat,t  an  appeal,  calling  on  the  people  to  rise  in  in- 
surrection. Fear  and  shame  gave  the  Conventicm 
momentary  courage.  They  passed  a  decree  of  aocn- 
sation  against  Harat,  who  was  obliged  to  copee>l 
himself  for  a  few  day8.t 

Buzot,  it  may  be  remarked,  censures  this  d^brat 
against  Marat  as  impolitic,  seeing  ii  was  the  first  in- 
novation affecting  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of 
the  deputies.  In  point  of  principle,  he  is  certainly 
right:  but  as  to  any  practical  efiects  resulting  fron 
this  breach  of  pnvuege,  by  reprisals  on  the  othei 
side,  we  are  quite  sceptical  Whatever  violence  was 
done  to  the  Girondists,  at  the  end  of  the  conflict,  w 
sure  to  have  befallen  tncm,  whether  Marat  had  be( 
arrested  or  not.  Precedents  were  as  uselefi>8  to  sticii 
men,  as  a  vizard  to  one  of  their  niffians.  Both  cooU 
do  their  business  barefaced. 

The  Convention  went  farther  than  the  decree  ol 
accusation  against  Marat;  and  for  the  first  tinw 
showed  their  intention  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
Jacobins.  On  the  motion  of  Barrt-re,  they  nominated 
a  commission  of  twelve  members,  some  GHrondisl% 
some  neutrals,  to  watch  over  and  repress  the  move 
ments  of  such  citizens  aa  ahould  seem  disposed  to 
favour  anarchy .§ 

The  Convention  were  not  Ions  of  learning  the  cba 
racter  of  the  opposition  which  tney  had  now  defied. 
Pachc,  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  one  oi  the  worst  mep  of 
the  Revolution,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven* 
tion  with  two  thousand  petitioners,  as  they  weve 
called.  They  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  sectioiMb 
the  airest  or  twenty- two  of  the  most  distingnishedot 
the  Girondist  leaders.  The  Convention  got  rid  of  the 
petition  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day.  But  the 
courage  of  the  anarchists  was  greatly  bcreascd :  amd 
they  saw  that  they  had  only  to  bear  down  with  re- 
peated attacks  an  enemy  who  had  no  fortification 
save  the  frail  defences  of  the  law,  which  it  wae  the 
pride  of  the  Jacobins  to  surmount  and  defy.  Their 
demand  of  proscription  egainst  these  umortunate 
deputies  was  a  mea^-urc  from  which  they  never  de 
parted ;  and  their  audacity  in  urginjg  it  placed  that 
party  on  the  defensive,  who  ought,  m  all  reason,  to 
have  been  active  in  the  attack. 

The  Oirondihts,  however  felt  the  extremity  to 
whieh  they  were  redi'ccd.  end  sensible  of  the  great 
advantage  to  be  attained  by  being  the  asisailants  in 
such  a  struggle,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
offensive. 

The  Revolutionarj'  Tribunal  to  which  Marat  had 
been  sent  by  the  cucnc  of  accusation,  knew  their 
buf-intss  to  well  to  convict  any  one,  much  less  such. 
a  diMin|L:uished  patriot,  who  was  only  nccusrd  of 
fliniulating  tl^e  prople  to  txerciee  the  f  acred  right  of 
insurrection.  He  was  honourably  acquitted,  aAer 
ecaieeiv  the  Ecmblance  of  a  trial,  and  brought  badk 
to  hid  i^ace  in  the  Convention,  crowned  with  a  civio 
coronet,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  such  deter- 
niiiud  rull^ans  aa  wfj-e  worthy  to  form  his  body- 


ii 


guiud.  They  ineisled  on  filing  tlirough  the  h  ^ 
while  a  hu^e  pioneer,  their  spoktsman,  as6urcd  the 
Convdiiion  that  the  people  loved  Marat,  and  that, 
the  cause  of  Marat  and  the  people  would  always  be 
the  sarne-P 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  of  twelve  proceeded 
aqiiinst  the  Terrorists  with  some  vigour.  One  of 
the  most  furious  i-n  voke-rs  of  insurrection  and  mur- 
dtr  was  Ht  hert^  a  devoted  Jaeobin,  substitute  of  the 
Prociireur  Syndic  of  the  Comnmnity.lf  Speaking  (o 
iliis  body,  who  now  exercised  the  whole  powers 

t  fL'AmlAiPCTi.To.] 
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•  of  ma^fiftraey  iaPaaSi  dM  mac  had  not  blushed  Ui 
demand  the  Deads  of  three  hundred  deputies.  He 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  prieon. 

This  decisive  action  ought  in  policy  to  have  been 
followed  by  other  steps  equally  firm.  The  Girondists. 
b^  displaying  confidence,  Blight  surely  have  united 
to  themselves  a  large  number  of  the  neutral  party ; 
4Uid  might  have  established  an  interest  in  the  sec- 
tions ofParis,  consisting  of  men,  wbo,  though  timid 
without  leaders,  held  in  deep  horror  the  revolutionary 
faction,  and  trembled  for  th*nr  families  and  their 
property,  if  put  under  the  guardianship,  as  it  had 
oe&a  dekcateiy  exptreased,  of  the  rabble  of  the  faux- 
bourgi.  The  very  riiow  of  four  hundred  BreloAs 
had.  disconcerted  the  whole,  con^iracy  of  the  10th 
of  March  $  and  therefore,  with  a  moderate  support 
of  detenniiied  men,  statesmen  of  a  more  resolute  and 
practised  character  than  tlieoe  theoretical  pbiloso- 
iMiera,  might  have  bid  defiance  to  the  mere  mob  of 
r aris,  aided  by  a  few  hundreds  of  hired  ruffiaiuk  At 
the  worst  thsy  would  hove  periled  in  attempting  to 
save  their  country  from  the  most  vile  and  horrible 
^jaim^. 

The  Girondists,  however,  sat  in  the  Convention, 
like  wild-fowl  when^  the  hai^k  is  abroad,  afraid  either 
to  reoaain  where  they  were,  or  to  attempt  a  flight. 
Yet,  as  they  could  make  no  armed  interest  in  Paris, 
there  was  mi^  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  metropo- 
lis, and  se^  a  plaoe  of  fsee  deliberation  elsewhere. 
Fran^  indeed,  was  in  such  a  state,  that  had  these 
unfortunate  experimentalists  possessed  any  influence 
in  almost  any  dfimrtment,  tnev  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  bring  fneuda  around  tnem,  if  they  bad  ef- 
fected a  retreat  to  it.  Versailles  seems  to  have  been 
bought  of  as  the  soene  of  their  adjournment,  by 
those  who  nourished  such  an  idea  ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitauts  of  that  town,  repentant 
of  the  part  they  had  played  in  drivii^  from  tnem  the 
koyal  family  and  the  lenslative  bodv,  would  have 
stood  ia  their  defence^  But  neither  fmm  the  public 
journals  and  histories  d  the  time,  nor  from  the  pri- 
.vale  memoire  of  Buiot,  Barbatoux,  or  Louvot,  does 
it  a|)pear  that  these  infatuated  philosophers  thought 
either  of  flight  or  defence.  They  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled the  wretched  animals  whose  chance  of  es- 
cape from  tis  enesaies  rests  only  in  the  pitiful  cries 
which  it  utters  when  seized.  Their  whole  svstem 
was  a  castle  in  the  air;  and  when  it  vanished,  they 
could  only  sit  down  and  lament  over  it  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  to  the  Girondists, 
that  the  inei&ciency  and  imbecility  of  their  conduct 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  personal  cowardice.  En- 
thuaiasts  in  thdr  poUiioal  opinions,  they  saw  their 
nun  approaching,  waited  for  it,  and  dured  it;  but 
like  that  of  the  monarch  they  had  been  so  eager  to 
dethrone,  aad  by  dethroning  whom  they  had  iiiRdc 
way  for  their  own  ruin,  their  reeolUiion  was  of  a  oae- 
aive,  notan.active  ciuiracter ;  patient  and  steaoy  to 
endure^  wrong,  but  inefBcient  where  the  object  was 
to  do  right  tovvands  th*^oiseIves  and  France. 

For  many  nights  these  unhappy  and  devoted  de- 
puUes>  stUl  pcflsessed  of  tiie  immaterial  power,  were 

>  far  from  being  able  to  ensure  their  own  saiety,  or 

latof  the  opiuttrv under  their  nuuiinal  government* 
^t  they  had  shifted  about  from  one  place  ol  ren- 
wavouB  to  another,  not  daring  to  occupy  their  own 
radgiogs,  and  usually  rem aioiiiii^  three  or  four  toge- 
tker,  ariiaed  for  defence  of  their  live^,  in  such  places 
sf  saccecy  aad  safety  as  they  could  devise. 

It  was  on  the^  night  preceding  the  3pth  of  May, 
that  Louvot,  with  fivo  of  the  most  (listinguished  of 
the  Girondist  party,  had  absconded  into  such  a  re- 
tra^U  more  like  robbers  afraid  of  the  police  than 
lf)|jMtators,  when  the  tocmn  was  rung  at  deod  of 
sight.  Rabaud  de  S ai n t  £ tionne^  a  Protestant  clcr- 
lyiBafi,  and  one  of  the  most  dit^tinguished  of  the 

Sistv  for  htamanity  and  resolution,  received  it  as  a 
eath-knell,  and  oontiaued  to  repeal  i2/a  9Bpremtk 

.  The  alarm  was  designed  to  raise  the  suhurbs ;  but 
ntk  this  tdf  k  tW  Jacobins  do  not  s^io  to  have  llad 
^.  itfual-  faciluies-^al  least  ihey  began  hyputtinjf 
their  bloodhounds  on  a  eccnt,  upon  which  they 
^Ma^t  iSieHot'  hiefy  td'Ytm  ttore  rifsMj  than  th^ 


mere  murder  or  arrest  of  twenty  or  thirty  deiiijtils 

of  the  Convention.  They  devis^  one  which  suit^ 
admirably,  both  to  alarm  the  wealthier  citizens^  and 
teach  them  to  be  contented  with  looking  to  thsir 
own  safety,  and  to  animate  the  rabble  with  thehoye 
of  plunder.  The  rumour  was  spread,  that  the  sec- 
tion of  La  Butie-des-Moulins,  comprehending  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  most  wealthy  shops  in  Paris. 
had  become  counter-revolutionary — had  displayed 
the  whuo  cockade,  and  were  declaring  for  the  Boar 
bona. 

Of  this  not  a  word  was  true.  The  citizens  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  disposed  perhaps  to  royalty — cer- 
tainlv  for  a  quiet  and  established  governineot— b^t 
loved  their  own  8h<^;>e  much  better  than  the  Hause 
of  Bourbon,  and  had  no  intention  of  placing  them  in 
jeopardv  either  for  king  or  kaisar.  They  heard  with 
alarm  the  accusation  against  them,  mustered  in  df 
fence  of  their  property,  shut  the  gates  of  the  Pt ' 
RoyaL  which  aoroits  of  being  strongly  defen 
turned  cannon  with  lighted  matches  upon  the 
as  they  approached  their  precincts,  and  showetfi  m 
a  way  sumcient  to  inUmidate  the  rabble  of  Saii^l 
Antoine.  that  though  the  wealthy  burgesses  of  PaMs 
might  abandon  to  the  mob  the  care  of  kiihng  kings 
and  chanmng  imnisters,  they  had  no  intention  wbal* 
ever  to  yield  up  to  them  the  charse  of  their  counteM 
and  tills.  Five  sections  wereun^r  arms  and  leadlr 
to  act.  Not  one  of  the  Girondist  party  seems  to 
have  even  attempted  to  point  out  to  mem,  that  bv  an 
exertion,  to  preserve  the  independence  o(  die  Cq 
vention,  they  might  rid  themselves  for  ever  of  tl 
domination,  under  which  all  who  had  property,  Cm, 
ing,  or  education,  were  rendered  slaves  by  these  r^ 
curring  insurrections.  This  is  the  more  extraoidi- 
ttary,  as  RaA*e,  the  commandant  of  the  section  of  La 
Butte-des-Mouhns,  had  actually  marched  to  the  asr 
sistance  of  the  Convention  on  the  lOCh  of  Mard^ 
then,  as  now,  besieged  by  an  armed  ibroe. 

Left  to  themselves,  uie  sections  who  were  im 
arms  to  nrotect  order,  thought  it  enough  to  provide 
against  the  main  danger  of  the  moment.  The  sight 
of  their  array,  and  pltheir  detonaiincd  appearanoa 
far  more  than  their  three-coloured  cockades,  aot 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  R'publique,"  were  suflicient  to  maka 
the  insurgents  recoi/niHe  those  a^  good  citizens,  whs 
could  not  be  convicted  of  incivUm  without  a  bleecbr 
combat. 

Tliey  werft,  however,  at  length  made  to  compfst 
bend  by  iheir  Icarjcrs,  that  the  business  to  be  (khm 
lav  in  iho  Hnll  of  the  Convention,  and  that  theejtr 
crtions  of  each  active  citizen  were  to  entitle  him  to 
(oTty  sous  for  the  day's  work.  In  the  whole  a/Tair 
there  was  so  much  of  cold  trick,  and  so  htllepopnv 
lar  (.niiiusinsm,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Ix'lieve  that  vie 

eloitiTs  mi'^ht  noi  have  boeii  countermanded  and 
Iowa  iq  the  moon  with  their  own  petard,  had  theis 
been  active  spirit  or  practical  courage  on  the  side  of 
those  wlio  were  the  assailed  party.  But  we  see  np 
syniptoiiis  of  either.  The  Conveniion  were  sufw 
rounded  by  the  rabble,  and  menaced  in  the  grossest 
terms.  Under  the  ccncral  terror  inspired  by  thetf 
situation,  they' finally  recalled  the  Commission; of 
Twelve,  and  set  He  bert  at  liberty ; — conCeSHiods 
which,  thousg'h  short  of  those  which  the  Jacotttns 
had  determined  to  insigt  upon,  were  such  as  showed 
that  tlie  power  of  the  Girondists  was  entirely  ds? 
stroyed,  and  that  the  Convention  itself  aiMioX  hs 
overawed  at  the  pleasure  of  whoever  should  com* 
mand  the  mob  of  Paris.* 

The  Jacobins  were  now  determined  to  follow  un 
their  blow,  bv  destroying  the  enemy  whom  they  haU 
disarmeil.  Ihe  2d  of  June  was  ^.\od  for  this  puih 
pose.  Louvet,  and  some  others  of  tlie  Giroiidlst 
party,  did  not  choose  to  await  the  issue,  but  fledfrous 
Paris.  To  secure  the  rest. of  the  devoted  party,  the 
barriers  of  the  city  were  bhuL  ./ 

On  this  docidive  ocea^:ion  the  Jacobins  had'  no4 
IniSlcd  entirely  to  the  elTiciency  of  their  suburb  fooosi^ 
They  had  also  under  their  orders  about  two  thoiH 
saM  Federates,  who  were  encamped  iu^theChai^ipa 
Elys,  es,  and  had  been  long  tutored  in  Vie  pirt 
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^htd  to  act  They  humessdd  ^ns  and  howilztrR. 
•  prepared  grape-ehot  and  shdis,  and  actually  heatt^I 
flhot  red-hot,  as  if  their  purpose  hrtH  hicxi  to  attack 
some  strong  fortress,  in stcnd  of  a  hall  fillid  with  il«e 
vtianned  representatives  of  the  people.  Hctiriot, 
comni  a  rider-general  of  the  armed  force  of  Pjiris,  a 
ficrre,  ignorant  man,  entirely  devoted  to  ihe  Jacobi!) 
intt  rer^t,  took  care,  in  posting  the  arme<l  fore**  whir.h 
arriyt'd  from  all  hands  around  the  ('onveiilion,  to 
station  those  nearest  to  the  Irrnsslntivr  \.(\*f,  whose 
disposiiiona  with  regard  to  thun  wore  most  noto- 
riously vij)lent.  They  wero  thus  eniinlv  f^rrrounded 
as  if  in  a  net,  and  the  Jacohina  had  httfe  more  to  do 
'than  to  Jsolect  their  victims. 

The  univer?iil  cry  of  the  armed  lYien  who  sur- 

'foundcd  the  Coi^vention,  was  for  a  decnc  of  denth 

or  outlfiwr>'  against  twentv-two  TiuQihers   (»f  th< 

(3lirof»di*t  pariy,  who  had  neen  pointed  out,  by  tho 

•p^tifion  ofParhe,  and  by  eubsequent  petitions  of  thi- 

■most  inflammatory  naturi*,  as  accoinpiirrs  of  Du- 

mourie?,,  enetnicaof  the  good  rify  of  Pari.**,  and  trni- 

torswho  me<litaled  a  fcderotivi'  instead  of  an  iTidi- 

•visibK?  republic.    This  list  of  proscription  included 

'the  nnniflters. 

'  Tho  Convewtion  were  in  a  dreadful  ailuation ;  it 
•wns  manifest  that  the  arm  of  strong  force  was  upon 
them.  Those  who  wure  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Girondist  pariy.  were  struck  and  abused  as  they 
entered  the  hall,  hooted  and  threatened  as  they 
arose  to  deliver  tneir  opinion.  The mcmbrrs  were 
"BO  Ioniser  free  to  speak  or  vote.  There  could  be 
DO  delilwratlon  within  the  Assembly,  while  such  a 
acene  of  tumult  and  fury  continued  and  increased 
'without. 

Barrere,  leader,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  Plain,  or 
nautral  party,  who  thonghl  with  the  Girondi.sls  in 
contcience,  and  acted  with  the  Jacobins  in  fear,  j  ro- 
po9(ed  one  of  those  seemingly  moderate  n>easurej?, 
which  involve  as  sure  destrucdon  to  thosj^  who  adopt 
them,  as  if  their  character  were  more  decisively  hos- 
tile. With  compliments  to  their  good  intentions, 
with  lamentations  for  the  emergency,  he  entrcalcu 
die  proscribed  Girondists  to  sacnfice  thcmfielve.«  as 
the  unhappy  subjects  of  disunion  in  the  RepubHc, 
and  to  resign  their  character  of  deputies.  The  Con- 
vention, he  said,  "would  then  declare  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  law," — as  if  they  were  not  in- 
vested with  that  protection  while  they  were  convict- 
ed of  no  crime,' and  clothed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
inviolability,  of  which  he  advised  them  to  divest 
tbemsclves.  It  was  as  if  a  man  were  requested  to 
lay  aside  hla  armour,  on  the  promise  that  the  ordi- 
narv  garmenta  which  he  wore  under  it  should  be 
randered  impenetrable. 

But  a  Frenchman  is  easily  mduced  to  do  that  to 
which  he  is  provoked,  as  involving  a  point  of 
honour.  This  treacherous  advice  was  adopted  by 
lanard,  Duasanx,  and  others  of  the  proscribed  de- 
puties, who  were  thus  persuaded  to  abandon  what 
aafences  remained  to  them,  in  hopes  to  soften  the 
ferooity  of  an  enemy,  too  inveterate  to  entertain 
feeim^  of  generositx. 

Lanhiinais  maintained  a  more  honourable  stnig- 
i^  ^ "  Expect  not  from  me,"  he  said  to  the  Con- 
irention,  "  to  hear  either  of  submission,  or  reaigiia- 
tioii  of  my  official  character. '  Am  I  free  to  offer 
mch  a  resiffnation,  or  are  yon  free  to  receive  it?" 
As  he  woTud  have  turned  hie  eloquence  against 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  an  attempt  was  made 
DT  L^ndre  and  Chabpt  to  drag  hira  frpm  the 
tribune.  While  he  resisted  he  received  several 
Mows.  "Cruel  menT'  he  exclaimed— " The  Hea- 
raena  adorned  and  caressed  the  victims  whom  they 
lea  to  the  alaughter— you  load  them  with  blows  and 
insDlt" 

Shame  procured  him  a  moment's  hearing,  during 
which  he  harangued  the  Assembly  with  much  effect 
M  the  baseneaa,  treachery,  cruelty,  and  impolicy,  of 
WHS  surrendering  their  brethren  to  the  call  ot  a 
bloodthirsty  mulutude  from  without,  stimulated  by 
t  vengeful  minority  of  their  own  members.  The 
QMIvention  made  an  effort  to  free-  themselvea  from 
Vm  toilA  in  which  they  were  entangled.  They  re- 
tcdved  to  go  ottt  in  a  body,  and  ascertain  what  ra- 


sp^t  would  be  paid  td  their  persona  by  the  armcil 
forcp  asisemhled  around  thenj. 

They  sallied  forth  accordingly,  in  procession,  into 
the  p^rdrnM  of  the  TiiilerieH,  the  Jacobirif*  alone  re- 
mnii'iiiu  m  the  h»»ll;  but  their  progress  was  present^ 
arr<\«iecl  by  Hf»mot.  at  the  head  of  a  Htrong  miUtary 
sfatl"  nnd  a  larj^-  rody  of  troops.  Kvery  pa?j«age 
leading  from  the  gnTde;iB  was  seeured  by  soldiers'. 
The  presi'lenf  remT  the  decree  of  the  /^r*sf  nibly,  and 
comniHud*  d  Henrioi's  obedience.  The  commandant 
of  Paris  <»nly  r.  nli.d  by  reining  back  his  horvr,  and 
conimandiiiK  the  troops  to  Ptand  to  tlieir  arrne. 
"Return  to  yourpt)«iH,"  he  said  to  the  terrified  iegrs- 
latorp;  "the  pi^ipN^  demand  the  traitor??  who  are  in 
the  hofMim  of  y<Mir  assembly,  and  will  wot  depart  till 
their  v. ill  is  aecon  r.ii'-bc<l.''  Maiat  came  up  pre- 
sently after.vnrds  at  the  bend  of  a  select  buM>\  nf  a 
huncintl  ri'fiian**.  He  c;dled  on  the  multitude  to 
stand  firm  to  their  purpose,  and'  comrnandwl  th« 
CoiiVf'rnion,  in  the  name  of  the  people^  to  reium  to 
their  place  of  meeting,  to  deliberate,  and,  above  all, 
to  obey.* 

The  C'ouvention*  re-entered  their  hall  in  the  Inst 
deereo  of  cdneterna'tion,  prepared  to  yubmit  to  the 
inJarny  which  now  seeiifed  inevitable,  yet  loathing 
themyelves  for  their  cowardice,  even  while  obeying 
the  <lictatcsof?elt'-prpsrrvation.  The  Jacobins  mean- 
while enhanced  their  demand,  like  her  who  sold  tho 
book*'  of  the  Sibyls.  Instead  of  t^^'enty-two  deputies, 
the  aecuF.ttion  of  thiTt>'  was  now  demanded.  Amia 
terror  mini'!<xl  with  acclamations,  the  decree  w^as 
derlared  to  be  carried.  This  doom  of  pro8cru}tion 
P8.<seil  on  the  motion  of  Coutholl ;  a  decn-pid  being 
whose  lower  fxtn^mities  Were  paralysed, — whose 
benevolence  of  feehng  seemed  to  pour  it«;lf  oot  in 
the  most  ?.'entle  expressions,  uttered  in  the  most 
melodious  tones,— whoso  sensibility  led  him  con- 
stantly to  foster  a  favourite  spaniel  in  his  bosom, 
that  lie  might  have  something  on  which  to  bestow 
kindness  and  caresses,— but  who  was  at  heart  as 
fierce  as  Danton,  and  as  pitiless  as  Robespierre. 

Great  part  of  the  Convention  did  not  join  in  this 
vote,  protesting  loudly  against  the  force  imposed  on 
them.  Several  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were  arrest- 
ed, others  escaped  from  the  hall  oy  the  connivance 
of  their  brethren,  and  of  the  official  persons  attached 
to  the  Convention,  some,  foreseeing  their  fate,  had 
absented  themselves  from  the  meeting,  and  were 
already  fled  from  Paris. 

Thus  fell,  without  a  blow  struck,  or  sword  drawn 
in  their  defence,  the  party  in  the  Uonvention  whien 
claimed  the  praise  of  acting  upon  pure  Republican 
principles— ^ho  had  overthrown  the  throne,  and  led 
the  way  to  anarchy,  merely  to  perfect  an  ideal  theory. 
They  fell,  as  the  wisest  of  them  admitted,  dupes  to 
their  own  system,  and  to  the  vain  and  impracticable 
idea  of  niluiff  a  large  and  corrupt  enipire,  by  the 
motives  which  may  away  a  small  and  virtuous  com- 
munity. They  might,  as  they  too  late  discovered, 
have  as  well  attempted  to  found  the  Capitol  on  a 
bottomless  and  quaiking  marsh,  aa  their  pretended 
Republic  in  a  country  Uke  France.  The  violent 
revolutionary  expedients^  the  means  by  which  l^of 
acted,  were  turned  against  them  by  men,  whoee 
ends  were  worse  than  their  own.  The  Gnondistp 
had  gloried  in  their  share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  lOth 
of  August ;  yet  what  was  that  celebrated  day,  save 
an  imnirrection  of  the  populace  against  the  consti- 
tuted authority  of  the  time,  aa  those  of  the  31st  ef 
May,  and  2d  of  June,  1793,  under  which  the  Gin>nd- 
ists  succumbed,  were  directed  ageinBt  them  aa  sue- 
ceaaors  in  the  government  1  In  the  one  caae,  a  king 
was  dethroned}  in  the  other,  a  government,  or  ^via 
of  ministers,  dismissed.  And  if  the  people  had  a  nfnit, 
as  the  Girondists  claimed  in  their  behalf,  to  act  as  the 
executioners  of  their  own  will  in  the  one  instance^  it 
ia  difficult  to  see  upon  what  principle  their  power 
ahould  be  trammelled  in  the  other. 

In  the  important  process  aeainst  the  K^ng,  the 
Girondists  had  ahown  themselves  puaJllanimoua  ;— 
desirous  to  save  the  life  of  a  guiltleaa  man,  they  darot 
not  boldly  vouch  hia  innocence,  but  riieltered  Uiem-^ 
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whWt  they  eo«ld  not  amC«ct  hw  lilb.  After  commit- 
nwg  this  great  dm»r«  may  lost  ereiy  ckanro  of  niHv- 
itiff  with  efficacy  under  their  standard  what  might 
remain  of  wetl-inlentioned  individuals  in  Paris  and 
in  FranoR,  who^  if  they  had  »er>'  the  (Irrondmt.s, 
wheh  in  power,  eoiMiuct  themwi  vt':;  .vit!i  (i'm.it«K 
tPoald  probably  rather  have  ranked  thoinst^ivcs  iu 
tho  train  of  men  who  were  friends  to  social  ord«r, 
however  republican  their  IcnetSf  than  have  given 
way  to  the  anarchy  which  was  doomed  to  c/isuc* 

Lpon  all  their  own  fauffs,  wheihor  of  art  or  of 
omiiftsionf  ihe  unfortunate  Girondisis  had  now  ample 
time  to  me<lilate.  Twentr-twoof  their  U  adiiii^  iii«  ni- 
bersi  arrosttid  on  the  fatal  2d  of  June,  uln  adv  v\  aittl 
their  doom  in  prison,  while  the  other?  wanrfpred  «)n, 
in  dlaUesB  and  nus^^ry,  through  the  diflLreui  dcpait- 
ments  of  Frauoe. 

-The  fate  of  ihost)  who  were  prisoners  wns  not 
very  long  siiapcndcd.  In  October  thry  wore  hroiu?iit 
to  trial,  aod  convicted  (^  rouaHstu!  iSuch  Hfis*  the 
tamper  of  Prmce  at  ihe  time,  tiivl  so  u,\\n*<  tlie  iin- 
posntons  whi<,h  mi^lu  bo  put  npon  ih"  pf'op'^-  |hni 
the  men  in  the  empire,  who,  upon  a!)s!rart  pi.iuMpU;, 
were  moat  averse  to  monarchy,  and  who  hud  8.M;ri- 
ficederen  their  consciences  to  join  wttli  ihe  Jacoliinn 
ill  pulling  down  the  throng  wer^e  now  acruned  and 
cooYLcted  of  being  Royalists ;  and  that  at  a  time 
when  what  remained  of  the  royal  fuiiiily,  was  at  so 
l«w  an  ebb,  that  the  imprisoned  UiKi'n  could  not 
<^tain  the  most  ordinarf  book  for  the  use  of  her 
son,  without  a  direct  ana  formal  application  to  the 
Community,  of  Paris.t 

When  the  Girondists  were  brought  before  the  tri- 
bniial,  the  people  noera  to  have  shown  more  interest 
iM  men,  wnsMW  distinguished  talents  had  so  often 
Bway^the  legislatiTe  body,  than  wns  U>oreih4'r 
acceptable  to  the  /aoobins,  who  were  induced  to  tear 
aoinn  difficulty  in  carrying  through  their  co(iviction. 
They  obtaiiated  a  decrse  from  the  jCk)nvention,  de- 
clanog  tiiat  the  president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bvmaft  vhodd  be  at  liberty  to  ok>ae  the  proiJedure  so 
soon  as  the  jury  shonid  have  made  up  their  minds, 
ind  without  hearing  the  accused  in  their  dnfmcct 
liiis  frightful  expedient  of  cutting  short  the  debate, 
{eouperla  parole  was  the  phrase,)  was  often  resorted 
to  oo  those  revolutionary  trials.  Unquestionably, 
they  dreaded  the  reasoning  of  Brtssot,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Veriouaiid,  of  wmch  they  had  so  long  and 
•d  often  espenenced  the  thunxkrs.  One  crime,— and 
It  was  a  fatal  offence,  cousidoring  beibre  what  judi- 
catope  ihey  stood, — seems  to  have  been  made  out  by 
Qrissot's.own  letters.  It  was  that  by  which  the  late 
members  attempted  to  effect  a  combination  among 
the  departments^  for  the  puipose  of  counteipoising,  if 
poMiUe)  the  tremendous,  influence  which  the  ca{>ital 
and  the  revolutionary  part  of  its  magistracy  exercised 
oiWT  the  Convention,  whom  Paris  detained  prisoners 
within  her  walls,  This  delinquency  alone  was  well 
calcolaCed  to  remove  all  scruples  from  the  minds  of 
a-Jory,  selected  from  that  very  class  of  Parisians, 
wnosB  dreadful  importance  would  have  been  alto- . 
Aether  annihilated  by  the  success  ofsuch  a  scheme. 
Tbe  aocused  were  found  ipiilty»  as  conspirators 
ajMiUt  the  anity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic, 
aaa  the  Uberty  and  safety  of  the  French  people. 

When  the  sentence  of  dea&  was  pronounced,  one 
of  their  number,  Valasir,  i)lunged  a  dagger  in  his 
besom.9  The  rest  sul^red  in  terms  of  the  sentence, 
•ad  were  conveyed  to  the  piece  of  execution  in  the 

•Vnm  Olroodirts  Alt  without  doubt,  atthfi  bottom  of  their 
"'^t  a  keen  mnoiM  Ibr  ths  metoi  which  Ihey  had  emploj«l 


to  OfertuniUit  throoa :  aiiid  when  thnan  rerr  meane  were  drre^-tod 
9gmotlL  themeclvM^whai  thej  reeognised  their  own  wp«pon«  in 


♦  WitoeM  the  foOowhg  entry  fci  the  nriniitei  of  fhe  Co' 

k^dkf,  be  il  lemarked,  betwixt  the  «Mh  Mf  and  thP  Sd 

iMMMtoiUtdeiiiaiiderpourMnCblera^      Oil  Bhu  d» 
•■lineii»— Aoeoiw.** 

{rtjuiontdaa,  t  iv.  p.  IM ;  Thien.  t  fv.  p.  8W.1 
r  Hip  court  immediatQly  ordered  that  hi?  dead  bodjr  ihonU  be 
'saaeartAtheplaceof  axeoiiCiob.and  beheaded  with  the 
nftonenr— LAosanLUi,  tiL.p  $94 
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same  tombril  with  the  bloodr  corpse  of  their  iniaide 
colleague.  Brissot  seemed  downcast  and  unhappy»- 
Faochet,  a  renegade  priest,  showpd  sij^ns  of  remorse. 
The  rest  alfect(>d  a  Roman  resolution,  and  went  to 
ext^cution  singing  a  parody  on  the  hymn  of  the 
Mars<ilioiR,  in  which  that  famous  composition  was 
I'lrncd  o'^Jiiii.'^  t'lc  Jacobins.y  They  had  lonp  re- 
jected the  fuUH  of  it*liK>on.  which,  '-nrly  rtH.-oiv-'l  nnd 
chenshed,  would  have  guided  thfiirstti^  in  i.r.>;)fTity, 
nnd  buslained  thein  in  advoraitv.  Tlir  tr  ri  niMirung 
stay  was  only  that  of  the  saiiie  vain  and  («r<'<'Vilaiive 
philosoDhy,  which  had  so  deplorably  induen<:t  J  iheirt 
polilical  conduct  • 

Those  mt*mbfr»  of  the  Giroinlifst  party,  w'lo,  es- 
caping from  Palis  to  the  dcpartiui- tits,  avonicd  th'-ir 
fate  somewhat  ioui<ar,  64iw  hitic  r«;a^>n  to  pride 
thfUis^t'lvee  on  the  polilitml  part  they  liiml  ciio^'ii  to 
act  Tiicy  futmd  the  eastern  and  tMiuihoin  d*.j»«irl— 
menttf  in  a  f'^rm^nt  a.uainMt  Puns  nnd  rlie  .!»(  or^l^^f, 
nnd  ready  to  rise  in  arms;  but  ihov  jieraiuo  nv.urc, 
at  the  same  tiruo,  that  iu»one  was  ininkiiuj  of  or  re- 
^^rotij'i^  tlwir  "iysf  'hi  o^  a  duk  ;<(''•  >'-'N  l'!*'  motivta 
hy  \^jich  the  maU«;»iiUr  nts  wt  re  U|\  'at-d  hcin^  of  a 
very  ddli'rcnt,  and  far  jnor«»  praciiial  chnracter. 
(xreat  part  of  the  ualiuu,  ail  at  Itnx^i  of  hetlt  r  tcliiiga, 
.had  beun  det^ply  atlucted  by  thu  undi'.M-iviMl  t.iUi  of 
the  Kms:.  and  the  cruelty  with  which  his  fdinily  had 
been  and  wetOvStiU  treated.  The  ricli  ienial  to  bo 
pillaged  and  murdered  by  the  Jactibuis;  the  i)0or  > 
suHered  no  less  under  scarcity  of  giaij),  under  the- 
depreciation  of  assignaiK  and  a  compulsory  lovy  of 
no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  over 
France,  to  supply  the  enormous  los.'^es  of  the  French 
onny.  But  every  where  tJie  insurrections  took  a 
Ilovalist,  and  not  a  Republicau  character;  and 
I  altnongh  the  Otrondlists  were  received  at  Caen  and 
I  el.Hcwhiri'^  wi'li  compasi»ioa  and  respect,  the  votes 
thev  had  given  in  the  King's  trial,  and  tneir  fnnatio 
zeal  for  a  kind  of  government  for  which  Franco  was 
totally  unfitted,  and  which  those  from  whom  they 
obtained  refuge  wftre  far  from  desiring,  prevented 
their  playing  any  dit»tinguished  part  in  tlie  disturbed 
districts  of  the  West. 

Buzot  .■•eems  to  see  this  in  the  true  sense.    "It  is 
certain,"  he  says,   "  tliat  if  we  could  have  rested 
our  pretensions  upon  having  wished  to  estnbliah  in 
France  a  moderate  government  of  that  character, 
which,  according  to  many  welMnstructcd  persons, 
best  suited  the  people  of  France,"  (indicating  a  limit- 
ed monarchy,)  "we  might  have  entertained  hopes  of 
forming  a  fomiidahlc  coalition  in  the  department  of 
Calva^Ios,  and  rallying  around  us  all  whom  ancient 
prejudices  attached  to  royalty."ir    As  it  was,  they 
were  only  regarded  as  a  few  enthusiasts,  whom  ther 
example  of  America  had,  induced  to  attempt  the 
estabushment  of  a  republic,  in  a  country  where  all 
hopes,  and  wishes,  save  thoae  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  vile  rabble  whom  they  courted  and  governed, 
were  turned  towards  a  moderate  monarchy.    Buzot 
also  observed,  that  the  many  violences  and  atrocities, 
forced  levies,  and  other  acts  of  oiipression,  practised 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  had  oisgusted  men  with 
a  form  of  government,  where  cruelty  seemed  to  rule 
over  misery  by  the  sole  aid  of  terror.    With  more 
candour  than  some  of  his  companions,  he  avows  his 
error,  and  admits  that  he  would,  at  this  closing  scene, 
have  wwingly  united  with  the  moderate  monarch- 
ists, to  establish  royalty  under  the  safe-guard  of 
constitutional  restraints. 

Several  of  the  depudes,  Louvet,  Rioufle,  Barbaroux, 
Potion,  and  others,  united  themselves  with  a  body  of 
Royalists  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  General  Wimpfen 
had  given  something  of  the  name  of  an  army,  but 
whicn  never  attained'  the  soliditv  of  one.  It  was 
defeated  at  Vernon,  and  never  afterwards  could  bo 
ap:ain  assembled. 

The  proscribed  deputies,  at  first  with  a  few  armed 
assoeiates,  afterwards  entirely  deeerted,  wandend 

I  V  AOont,  enlbnt  de  la  patrie, 
L«  jour  dc  gktire  cat  arnvA ; 
Contro  noi]a«  de  la  tyrannio 

Le  cotttnau  aanglaat,  cat  Jew.**  

Laorstxlxa,  t  zL  Ik  9M 

f  [ManohM  ds  Boaoc,  p.  M.) 
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Omuffh  the  oountiy,  iiMnnittg  iome  roiMwtiG  adk 
yentores,  which  have  been  recorded  oy  the  pen  of 
tbdr  historian.  Louvet.  At  length,  six  of  the  party 
SQceeeded  in  ootainin^  the  means  of  transportation 
to  Bounleaux,  the  capual  of  that  Girondefrom  which 
their  party  derived  its  naniei,  and  whic'h  those  who 
were  naiivcs  of  it,  r^membenng  only  the  limited  so- 
ciety in  which  they  had  first  aeoiiired  their  fame,  had 
described  as  possessing  and  cherishinff^the  purest 
principles  of  philosophical  freedom.  Ouadet  had 
protested  to  his  companions  in  misfortune  a  ihoii> 
tand  times,  that  if  Kberal.  honourable)  and  generous 
sentiments  were  chased  rrom  every  other  corner  of 
France,  they  were  nevertheless  sure  to  find'refiige  in 
La  Girondt,  The  proscribed  wanderers  had  wdl« 
nigh  kissed  the  land  of  reAige,  when  they  disem- 
barked,  as  in  a  country  of  assured  protection.  Bat 
Bourdeatix  was  by  this  time  no  more  than  a  wealthy 
trading  town,  where  the  rich  trembling  before  the 
poor,  were  not  willing  to  inoreftse  their  own  immi- 
nent danger  by  intermeddling  with  the  mieforttmes 
of  others.  All  doors^  or  nearly  so,  of  La  Qironde 
itself,  were  shut  against  the  Girondists,  and  they 
wandered  outcasts  m  the  country.  suflTeriog  every  ez- 
ti«mity  of  toil  and  hunger.  a»#  bringing,  in  some 
cases,  death  upon  the  fnends  who  ventured  to  aiTord 
them  reAige. 

Loovet  alone  escaped,  of  the  six  Otrondists  who 
took  refuge  in  their  own  peculiar  province.  Ghiadet* 
SaHes,  and  the  enihusiaBtic  Barbaroux,  were  seized 
and  executed  at  Bourdeanx.  but  not  till  the  last  had 
twice  attempted  suicide  with  hii  pistoki.  Buzot  and 
Potion  killed  themselves  in  extremity,  and  were 
found  dead  in  a  field  of  com.  This  was  the  sftme 
PCftion  who  had  been  so  long  the  idol  of  the  Ptiri- 
aians,  and  who,  when  the  forfeiture  of  the  King  was 
resolved  on,  had  been  heard  to  s&y  with  simple 
▼airity,  "If  they  should  force  me  to  become  regent 
now,  1  cannot  see  any  means  by  which  I  can  avoid 
It,"  Others  of  this  unhappy  party  shared  the  same 
melancholy  fate.  Condorcet,  who  had  pronounced 
his  vote  for  the  Kmgj^s  life,  hut  in  perpetual  fetters, 
was  arrested,  and  poisonca  himself  Kabaud  de  St. 
'Etierme  was  Delrayed  by  a  friend  in  whom  he  trusted, 
ahd  was  executetf.  Roland  was  found  dead  on  the 
high-road,  between  Paria  nnd  Rouen,*  accomplishing 
a  prophecy  of  his  wife,  whom  Ih^  Jacobins  had  con- 
demned to  death,  and  who  had  deelarefl  her  convic- 
tion that  her  husband  would  not  long  survive  her. 
That  remarkable  woman,  hnppy  if  her  high  talents 
had.  in  j'outh,  fallen  under  the  direction  of  (hose  who 
could  better  nave  cultivated  them,  made  before  the 
rqyolutionnry  tribunal  a  defence  more  moniy  than 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  GirondistH.  The  byptand- 
ers.  Who  had  become  amateurs  in  cruelty,  were  aa 
much  delighted  with  her  deportment  qr  the  hunter 
with  the  pullinardown  a  noble  staff.  "  Whnt  sense," 
they  said ;  "  what  wit,  what  coiimge !  What  a  mas:- 
niflcenf  spectacle  it  will  be  to  brhoH  snt^h  n  woivmn 
upon  the  scaflbld!"  She  met  her  death  with  great 
firmness,  and,  hr  she  riassed  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
on  her  road  to  exe^nition,  she  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Li- 
beral what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !"t 

About  forty-two  of  the  Girondist  deyntits  perished 
by  the  fnjillotine.  by  suicide,  or  by  the  fatigno  of  their 
wmiderings.  About  twenty-four  csrapccf  thnse  pe- 
rils, and  were,  after  many  and  various  sufferinirs, 
recalled  to  the  Convention  when  the  Jacobin  in- 
fluence, was' flestroyed.  Tlieyowcd  their  fall  to  ihc 
fatilaRlic  philosophy  and  visionary  theories  which 
they  had  adopted,  not  less  than  to  their  presumptu- 
ous confidence  that  popular  assemblies,  when  ac- 
tuated by  the  most  violent  personal  feelings,  must 
yield  to  the  wci«ht  of  arj:junient.  as  inanimate  bodies  * 
obey  the  impulse  of  extcmol  roree;  ami  that  they 
who  possess  the  highest  powers  of  orsiory  can,  by 

^1**  Me  httf  ttdMief  Mmnelf  witli  a  knife  ooncMM  in  Mb  walk- 
inf  ftick.  In  Ma  pocket  wm  foard  a  i«pcr  containing  these 
Vonbi :  *  Whoerw  yon  are,  oh  pasaenger jjwho  djacover  my  hody, 
TWpect  (he  rpmahifl  of  tlic  nnmrfiinato.  Tf^Y  *W  fhoao  of  a  man 
who  devoted  Ma  whole  Hie  to  the  .leiriec  of  Ms  cocrntry.  Not  fear, 
but  indignation,  made  mo  (viit  ray  rctrpat  when  T  heard  of  the  mur- 
der oTmjr  wife  .  IlnatltedaworMiblnedwithao-inanyeriiDea.'" 
-RoiXlW.t^f  p.  «.l 
\  t  iLaoeceOa,  t  xi.  p.  877.] 


men  elo<tali«rfi,'  lelBe-dM  iWitiit4roni-eIttW^  <ie>fig» 
from  eabres,  and  the  ftO^rv  uhI  bnital  p«ssiona  Jtuta 
those  wlio  wield  thenK  Tney  ina4s  bo  further  fiaBiis 
as  a  party  in  any  of  the  state  onangea  in  I^mRo^i 
and^  in  reiation  to  their  experimentaTReMiWM^  mw 
remind  the  reader  of  the  ptesurtiptuoos  ohanipioB  oc 
anttquftty,  who  was  caug^  in  mt  cleft  of  oak  whA 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  rand  aMUiaer.  Hiatoiy:' 
no  more  to  say  on  the  aabjeet  ol  La  Gironde^  ~ 
dend  as  a  party  name. 
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Attached  Jo  Roralfy,  and  tMiorrent  of  the  wrt 
rleafa.— 'Xto  Relifion  of  the  Vend^akii  antiagnd'by  I 
ttoi.— A  tcattfti  lAMmaHoo  takea  piaeem  I7W.*«L 
oniAtioo  and  Hefaita  of  the  TeMMoa.-jHri^  in  i 
Cabinet  on  the  Mode  of  ctinduetinc  (he  War.— Pitt-' \ 
— Reaioiinx  upon  the  SuUect  — vkwant  defeateiK'! 
fHit.  ia  their  ttnn,  the  Fiebch  Tranpa  at  Laval-  ~  ' 
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dteaux,  MnrsHil(*<,  «nd  Lyons,  to  the  Cotnrention.-'flinie  «>f -I^^ 
oD8—Ita  Surrender  and  dreadful  PuniklaaeBt.— Bit^giafT    ^ 


Th«  JacsDbins,  by  their  successive  victories  on  &■ 
81  St  May  and  fid  June,  l^  had  vanquished  and 
driyen  from  the  field  fheir  adversaries;  and  we  \mm 
already  seen  with  what  fiiry  they  had  pnrsaed  thor 
scattered  enemies,  and  dealt  antoBg  them  vengieaMe 
and  death.  Rut  the  gitaation  of  the  oonntry,  both  itt 
regard  to  eatemal  tondiniemal  relatione,  waa  soine* 
carious,  that  it  required  the  eaertioii  of  mfen  as  Md 
and  nnhemtating  as  those  ^Asa  now  assumed  the 
guidance  of  the  po^^r  of  Francar  to  exert  the 
^s  necesfiary  to  repel  foreign  forces  aad«at  the 
time  to  subdtie  interna)  dissemrion. 

We  have  seen  that  England  had  become^  ha  a 
great  meaaore,  divided  into  two  large  parties,  one^ql 
which  continued  to  oppland  the  Fwnih  Revolotjo^ 
although  the  wif>e  and  good  amonj;  them  reprobued 
itff  exces^ses ;  while  the  other,  with  eyes  fixed  iii<l»- 
testation  upon  i  he  cruel  tie;*,  confiscations,  and  hat^ 
rors  of  everv  desciiption  which  it  had  given  riaoto^ 
looked  on  the  very  name  of  this  great  change^— > 
though,  no  doubt,  comprehending  much  good  as  waV 
AA  evil,— with  the  unmixed  feelings  of  men  concent 
plating  u  PTiectacle  equally  dreadful  and  dif^^nstjiig: 

The  nffair  of  the  lOfh  of  August,  and  the  a^ 
proaehin^  fate  of  the  King,  excited  general  interMft 
m  Britain ;  and  a  stmn^  iiKfination  became  viiibia 
among  the  higlier  tmd  middling  classes,  that  thff  oft* 
tion  phduld  take  up  arms,  and  interfere  in  thefatodf 
the  unhappy  I^ouis. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  becH  Mtftking  up  his  nnnd  to  the  sans 
point;  but,  feelirtg  how  much  his  own  high  tslsMt 
were  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal -i^ 
gulations  and  finances  of  the  country,  he  heaitaM 
for  some  time  to  adoj^t  a'  hostile  couree,  thou^  i|H* 
proved  by  the  9(rvere\gn,  and  demanded  by  a  lona 
proportion  of  his  subjects.  But  new  ciroumataiioii 
arose  every  day  to  compel  a  decision  on  this  import- 
ant point. 

The  French^  whether  in  their  indrvidaal  or  oti^ 
lectivc  capacitiesLhave  been  always  desirous  to  tsfee 
the  lead  among  European  nations  and  to  be  coxult 
dered  as  the  foremost  member  of  the  civilized  repuK*  • 
lie.    In  almost  all  h%r  vicissitudesi  Pranoe  haa  ^- 
dressed  herself  as  much  to  the  citixens  of  otftfet  * 
countries  as  to  those  of  her  own  j  and  it  waa  ikna^ 
that  in  the  speeches  of  her  statesipen,  invhaiiaiM  ' 
were  thrown  out  to  the  subjects  of  other  statML  ttf"' 
imitate  the  examnle  of  the  JElepdbHc,  cast  awjtflM 
luhbish  of  their  old  inatittttions.  dethrone  their        ^ 
demolish  their  ndWily   divide,  die  InXidiM 


drarch  sad  the  avMCoenAjr  amoiiff  the  tower  el 
aod  arise  a  free  and  legenerated  peopleb  In  Britaiii 
•a  elsewhere,  theee  doctrines  earriea  a  faacinatuiff 
sound ;  for  Britain  as  well  as  France  had  men  of 
partfl,  who  thouj^fat  themaeWee  Degtected^men  of 
merit,  who  conceived  them  selves  oppreaecd-^^xperi- 
mentalifitflk  who  would  wiUiacly  put  the  lawa  in 
their  revolutionary  crucible— fiiKl  men  desirous  of 
aoveities  in  the  church  and  in  the  state,  either  from 
the  eafl[emes8  of  restless  curiosity,  or  the  hopes  of 
bettering  by  the  ehangi*.  Above  sll,  Britain  nad  a 
far  too  ample  maas  of  poverty  and  igneranee,  aubject 
always  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  hope  of  license.  Af- 
fttiated  societies  ware  formed  in  almost  aU  the  towns 
of  Oreat  Britain.  They  corresponded  with  each 
other,  held  very  high  and  intimidattoftlanguapre,  and 
seemed  to  frame  toemaelves  oo  the  French  model. 
They  addressed  the  National  Cooventioa  of  France 
directly  in  the  name  of  their  own  bodiea^  and  of  so- 
detias  united  for  the  same  puipose;  and  oongrat«> 
lated  them  on  then*  freedom,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  gained  it,  with  many  a  broad  hint 
that  their  eiample  would  not  be  lost  on  Britain. 
Tlie  persons  who  composed  these  societies  had,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  Uttle  pretension  to  rank  or  in- 
mence;  and  though  tney  contained  some  men  of 
considerable  jparts,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  any 
^ing  Uke  weight  or  respectability  in  their  meetings. 
Their  consequence  lay  chiefly  in  the  mmbers  who 
were  likely  to  be  influenced  by  their  arguments;  and 
these  were  extraordinariljr  great,  especially  in  lazge 
towns,  and  in  the  manufacturing  distiicts.  Hist 
•tatft  of  things  began  ^o  take  place  in  Britain,  which 
had  preceded  the  French  Revolution  j  but  the  Br  tish 
ajristocracv,  well  cemented  together,  sad  poaressing 
great  weight  in  the  state,  took  the  alarm  sooner,  and 
adopted  precautions  more  eflectual,  than  had  been 
Ibpughc  of  in  France.  They  aasociated  together  in 
political  unions  on  their  side,  and,  by  the  weight  of 
mfloence,  character,  and  fortune,  soon  oblamed  a 
stiperiority,  which  made  it  dangerous,  or  at  least  in- 
convenient, to  many,  whose  situations  m  society 
rendered  them,  in  some  degrees  dependent  upon  the 
favour  of  the  aristocracy^  to  dissent  violently  from 
their  opinions.  The  pohtieal  Shibboleth  used  by 
tliese  asj<ocifltions  was  a  renundatton  of  the  doc> 
trines  of  the  French  Beyolution ;  and  they  have  been 
reproached  that  this  abhorrence  was  ejrpresscd  by 
aome  of  them  in  terms  so  strong,  as  if  det^igned  to 
withhold  the  pubflcribers  from  attempting  any  ro- 
Ibrmation  in  their  own  government,  even  by  the 
most  coDstitntional  means.  In  short,  while  the  dc- 
mocratioiil  party  made,  in  their  clubs,  the  most  vio- 
lent and  fonouB  8peeehee  against  the  aristocrats,  the 
others  beca  re  doubly  preiudieed  against  reform  of 
every  description,  and  all  who  attempted  to  assert  its 
propriety.  After  ail,  had  this  pohtioal  ferment  brr^ve 
out  ill  Britain  at  any  other  period,  or  on  any  othnr 
occasion,  it  would  have  probably  passied  away  like 
other  heart-burnings  of  the  same  conscription,  which 
intoreet  for  a  time,  but  weary  out  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  But  tbe 
French  B^evoiution  blazed  in  the  ne^iihourhood  like 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  one  party,  of  fear  and  cau- 
lion  to  the  other.  The  shouts  of  the  deraocmtic 
tnumphs-^ftiP  foul  means  by  which  their  successes 
were  obtained,  aod  the  eniel  use  which  was  maile 
of  them,  increaned  the  animosity  of  both  narttes  in 
England.  In  the  fury  of  party  zeal,  the  dompcrat? 
excused  many  of  tbe  excesses  of  the  French  Revo- 
hrtion,  in  respect  Of  its  tandenry ;  while  the  other 
party,  in-  oondenimng  the  whole  Revolution,  both 
root  and  branch,  forgot  that,  after  all,  the  stru{^e 
of  the  French  nation  to  recover  their  liberty  was, 
in  its  conmaencement,  not  oflly  justifiable,  bat 
laudable.  r 

'  The  wild  and  inflated  language  addressed  by  the 
French  statesmen  to  mankind  m  general,  and  the 
spirit  of  eoTK^Qest  which  the  iMition  had  lately  evin- 
ced, mixed  with Hheir  marked  desire  to  extend  their 
political  principles,  and  with  the  oHium  which  they 
,nad  heaped  upon  themselTes  by  the  King's  death, 
made  the  whole  aristocratic  party,  commanding  a 
^&f  htfge  majority  in  both  Bouses  of  ParUaiQ6at» 
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haooBMiniant  that  war  ahovU  be  4eei«nd  ^ 

France;  a  holy  war,  it  was  said,  against  trea8<io% 
blasphemy,  and  murder,  and  a  necessary  wur,  ia 
order  to  break  ofl"  all  connexion  betwixt  the  French 
Government  and  the  discontented  part  of  our  owa 
subjects,  who  could  not  otherwise  be  prevented  from 
the  most  close,  constant,  and  dangerous  intercourae 
with  them. 

Another  reason  for  hostilities,  more  in  parsllal 
with  similar  caaes  in  history,  occurred,  fVom  tho 
Frrnch  having,  by  a  formal  decree,  proclaimed  the 
Scheldt  navigable.  In  so  doing,  a  point  had  been 
assumed  as  granted,  upon  the  denial  of  which  the 
States  of  Holland  had  always  rested  as  the  verf 
basis  of  their  national  prosperity.  It  is  probsbia 
that  this  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have  been 
made  the  sabject  of  negotiation  t  but  the  diflerenoe 
of  opinion  on  the  general  politics  of  the  Revolution^ 
apd  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on,  si^ 
the  0c>vemmeiita  of  Franca  and  ^^and  in  such  di- 
rect* and  mortal  opposition  to  each  other,  that  war 
became  inevitable. 

Lord  Gk>wer,*  the  British  ambaasador,  was  re- 
called from  Paiist  immediately  on  the  King's  execii-> 
tion.  The  prince  to  whom  he  was  eent  was  na 
more:  and,  on  the  same  ground,  Chauvelin,  the 
French  e^voy  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  thou^ 
not  dismissed  by  his  Hsjesty's  government,  wae 
mads  acquainted  that  the  rainistere  no  longer  con- 
sidered hun  as  an  accredited  per8on.t  Tet,  tltrougji 
Maret,t  a  subordiiiate  agent,  Pitt  contiMied  to  ke^^ 
up  BOBpe  oorresiMNidenoe  with  the  French  Qovem- 
inent,  in  a  lingering^  desire  to  preserve  peace,  if  poe* 
aible.  What  the  Bntiah  minister  ohiefly  wished  was, 
to  have  satisfactory  assurances,  that  the  strong  ex* 

Rressions  of  a  decree,  which  the  French  Convontioa 
ad  passed  on  the  19th  November,  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  Etigland.  The  decree 
was  in  these  words:  "The  IVational  Conventioa 
declares,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  it; 
will  grant  fraternity,  and  aasistanoe  to  all  people  who 
wish  to  recover  their  hberiy;  and  it  charges  the  ecK- 
ecutive  power  to  send  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
generals,  to  ^ve  succours  to  such  people,  and  to  d^ 
fend  those  citizens  who  have  suflered,  or  may  aufTur, 
in  the  cause  of  liberty."—"  That  this  decree  ruight 
not  remain  a  secret  to  tboM  for  whoae  benefit  it  was 
intended,  a  translation  of  it,  in  every  foreign  lai^ 
g[uage,  wos  ordered  to  be  prmted."§  The  (Jonven- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  France,  nTuaed 
every  disavowal  of  the  decree  as  applicable  to  Groat 
nritain  ;  Mere  equally  reluctant  to  grant  explanation 
of  any  kind  on  the  Opening  of  the  Schtldt;  and 
finally^  without  one  dissentient  voioc,  the  wbolei 
Convention,  in  a  full  meeting,  [Feb.  1,]  declared  war 
upon  England  ;ll — which  last  nation  is.  ncvcTilielsBS, 
sometimes  repn  scnted,  even  ai  tliis  day,  as  havinig^ 
d<olar»^d  war  upon  France. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Pilt  came  imwdlinely  fhto  the  war. 
With  evun  more  than  his  great  father's  nuDi^leriai 
tal^nlii,  he  did  not  habilualiy  nouri.sh  the  schemes  of 
military  triumph,  which  were  familiar  to  tliu  ^ciiiue 
of  Chatham,  and  was  naturally  unwilling,  by  cn-^ 
gouin^  in  an  expensive  war,  to  derange  those  plane 
of  finance  by  which  ho  had  retrieved  tiie  reveimospf 
Great  Britain  from  a  very  low  condition.  It  is  said 
of  Chatham,  that  ho  considered  it  aR  the  Ic^t  eco- 
nomy, to  make  every  military  expwlition  which  he 
fitted  out.  of  such  n  power  and  stren^^th,  an  to  over* 
bear,  as  tar  as  i>o8sibie,  all  chance  of  oppofiition.  A 
general  oflic^r,  who  was  to  be  employed  iu  such  a 
pi^e  of  service,  having  demanded  a  certain  body  of 
troops  as  sufl^cient  to  effect  his  purpose.—"  Take 
double  the  number,"  said  tiord Chatham,  "and  an- 

*  [Affervtrdn  Maitinb  of Stsilbid,  and  cSBstoi  Doke  of Saiba^ 
laiMl.    RcdMinlssa)  J 

t  (Annual  Ri*(^t«r,  v»I.  xrxv.  p.  128.] 

:  rin  1789,  Marr-t  nublishod  the  nrocecdion  of  tbe  Statea-Gone* 
ml.  under  the  title  at"  Biillptin  de  I' Awtembl'^."  taidna. WoodfUl's 
Parliamentary  Re^t*r  far  hh  model.  The  vocceas  of  the  experi- 
ment waa  ao  gvcat.  that  when  Pankauke.the  bnokseiler,  pnnectaA 
the  pJan  of  the  "  iUmUeur.''  he  pre^miled  on  Maret  to  tranafer  Ua 
labours  to  the  new  ioumai.  8ui^  was  thie  origui  of  NafNMeoa'g 
wen- known  Dnlce  of  Bunrano.1 

[Amnial  Romter.  vol.  xsxr.v.  ISf]  ^ 

(See  the  DeSeratianr^BaBalBsiMir,  «bL  inw.  ^  UM 
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iWet  Witfe  yooT  liead  for  yow  sacceeB."  His  son  had 
BOt  the  same  mode  of  computation,  and  would,  per- 
hap€>,  have  been  more  willms  to  have  reduced  the 
officer's  tcrmJs  chaflcred  with  him  for  the  lowest 
number,  and  finally  dcpparchod  him  at  the  head  of 
as  pmall  a  body  as  the  f»en(rnl  could  have  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  consider  ns  affording  any  profq>r(t  of 
success.  Tliis  untiincly  economy  of  resources  arose 
from  the  expense  attending  the  Kritish  army.  They 
are  certainly  one  of  the  bravest,  befit  appointrd,  and 
most  liberally  paid  in  Europe;  but  in  forming  de- 
mands on  llioir  valour,  and  cxpcefations  from  their 
excrfionj*,  their  fellow-subjects  are  apt  to  indulge 
extravagant  computation?,  from  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  considering  military  calculations,  or  being 
altogether  aware  of  the  numerical  superiority  pos- 
nesscd  by  other  countries.  That  one  Kngli.«hman 
will  fight  two  Frenchmen  is  certain;  but  that  he 
will  beat  them,  though  a  pood  article  of  the  popular 
creed,  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  dubioTis  j  and  it 
ft  not  wise  to  wage  war  on  such  odds,  or  to  suppose 
that,  because  our  soldiers  are  infinitely  valuable  to 
118,  and  a  little  expensive  besides,  it  is  therefore  jndi- 
cious  to  send  them  in  small  numbers  against  despe- 
rate odds. 

Another  point,  well  touched  by  Sheridan,  during 
the  debate  on  the  question  of  penre  or  war,  was  not 
wiflBcicntly  attended  to  by  tlie  British  .Aaministra- 
tion.  That  statesman,  whose  perception  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  any  great  constitutional  question  was 
afi  acute  as  that  of  any  whomever  of  his  great  politi- 
cal contemporaries,  suid,  *'  He  wished  evcr>'  possible 
exertion  to  bd  made  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
If,  however,  that  were  impracticable,  in  such  case, 
bnt  ha  such  case  only,  be  proposed  to  vote  for  a 
vigorous  war.  Not  a  war  of  shifts  and  scraps,  of 
timid  operation,  or  protracted  effort ;  but  a  war 
conducted  with  such  energy  as  might  convince  the 
world  that  we  were  contending  for  our  dearest  and 
most  valuable  privileges."* 

Of  this  high-spirited  and  most  just  nrinciple,  the 
policy  of  Britain  unfortunately  lost  sight  during  the 
DfSt  years  of  the  war,  when  there  occured  more 
than  one  opportunity  in  which  a  home  and  prostrat- 
ing blow  might  have  been  aimed  at  her  gigantic 
amrersary. 

A  gallant  auxiliary  anny  was,  however,  immedi- 
^^y  fitted  out,  and  embarked  for  Holland,  with  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  ni  their  head ;  as 
if  tnc  Kin^  had  meant  to  give  to  his  allies  the  dear- 
est pledge  m  his  power,  how  serious  was  the  interest 
'which  he  took  in  their  defence 

But,  though  well  equipped,  and  commanded  under 
tile  young  prince,  by  Abercromby,  Dundas,  Sir  Wil- 
Bam  Erskine,  and  many  other  officers  of  gallantry 
and  experience,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  British 
army  had  not  then  recovered  the  depressing  and 
disoi^^anizing  efiects  of  the  American'  war.  The 
Boldicra  were,  indeed,  fine  men  on  the  parade ;  but 
their  external  appearance  was  acquired  oy  dint  of  a 
thousand  minute  and  vexatious  attentions,  exacted 
from  them  at  the  expense  of  private  comfort,  and 
which,  after  alL  only  pive  them  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  high  dniling,  m  exchange  for  ease  of  motion 
and  simphcitT  of  dress,  ffo  general  system  of  ma- 
noBUvres,  we  oelieve,  had  been  ad (n) ted  for  the  use  of 
the  forses ;  each  commanding  officer  managed  hie 
regiment  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  In  a  field- 
day,  two  or  three  battalions  could  not  act  in  concert, 
without  much  previous  consul tatioii:  in  action,  they 
got  on  as  chance  directed.  The  officers,  too,  we^ 
acquainted  both  with  their  soldiers  and  with  their 
duty,  in  a  degree  far  inferior  to  what  is  now  exacted 
from  them.  Our  system  of  purchasing  commis- 
sions, which  is  necessary  to  connect  the  army  with 
ihe  country,  and  the  property  of  the  country,  was  at 
that  time  so  much  abused,  that  a  mere  beardless  boy 
might  be  forced  at  once  through  the  subordinate 
ana  subaltern  st^s  into  a  company  or  a  majority, 
without  having  been  a  month  in  the  army.  In  short, 
^1  those  gigantic  abuses  were  still  subsisting,  which 
m  fllosliioiis  prince  whom  we  have  namra  eradi- 
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cated  frdm  tbe  Brilish  army,  by  Tegiilations, "  for 
which  his  country  can  never  be  sufficiently  grau^iil 
and  without  which  they  could  never  have  performeti  ' 
the  distinguished  i^art  finally  destined  to  theni  in  the 
terrible  drama,  which  was  about  to  open  under  less 
surcepsl\il  auspices. 

There  htmg  also,  like  a  cloud,  upon  the  military 
fame  of  England,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Ame-  • 
rican  struggle;  in  which  the  advantages  obtained 
by  rei*ulars,  against  less  disciplined  forces,  had  been 
n*ifled  with  in  the  commencement,  until  the  genios 
of  Washington,  and  the  increasing  spirit  and-  num- 
bers of  the  continental  armies,  completely  ever- 
balanced,  sad  almost  annihilated,  that  otiginaf 
preponderance. 

Yet  the  British  Boldi^r>'  did  not  disgrace  their  high 
national  chara<  ter,  nor  show  themselves  unM*orthy 
of  fif^^btinc:  undt  r  the  eye  of  the  son  of  their  mo^arc^l; 
and  when  they  join.d  the  Austrian  army,  under  the 
Prince  of  Saxc-Cobur^,  !2:ave  manv  dtm'onstrations 
both  of  valour  and  disrcipline.  Thp  storming  the 
fortified  camp  of  the  French  at  Famars— the  natt^ 
of  Lincellcs — the  part  tliry  bore  in  the  sieges  of 
VaJenciennes  and  Conde,  both  of  which  suTrendcred 
successively  to  tlie  alhed  forces,  upheld  the  reputatioii 
of  their  country,  and  amounted,  indeed,  to  what,  i» 
former  wars,  would  have  been  the  fruits  of  a  tot 
successful  campaign. t  But  Knrope  was  now  orrivcl 
at  a  time  when  war  was  no  Ippger  to  be  carried 
on  according  to  the  old  usage,  by  the  agency  of 
standing  armies  of  moderate  nomt)er8;  when  e 
battle  lost  and  won.  or  a  siege  raised  or  flucce»sfTj|, 
was  thought  sufficient  for  the  active  exertions  of  pie 
year  and  the  troops  on  either  side  were  dra'wn  o^ 
mto  \vmter  guarters,  while  diplomacy  took  up  the 
contest  whjcn  tactics  had  suspended.  All  this  was 
to  be  laid  aside  j  and  instead  of  this  drowsy  state  d 
hostiliiA',  nations  were  to  contend  ^ith  each  other 
like  individuals  in  mortal  conflict,  bringing  not  merely 
tho  hands,  hut  every  Irmb  of  the  body  mto  ^ioknt 
and  furious  struggle.  The  situation  of  France,  both 
in  internal  and  external  relations,  required  the  most 
drradfiil  cflbrts  which  had  been  ever  made  by  any 
country;  and  the  exertions  which  she  demanded, 
were  either  wilhngly  made  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  extorted  by  the  energy  and  severity 
of  the  revolutionary  government.  We  must  bestow 
a  single  glance  on  the  state  of  the  country,  en 
we  proceed  to  notice  the  measures  adopted  for  its 
defence. 

On  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France,  consider- 
able advances  had  been  made  By  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  army,  in  communication  and  conjunc- 
'tion  with  the  Austrian  force  under  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Cohurg,  an  excellent  officer,  but  who,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  school  of  formal  and  prolonged  war, 
never  sufficiently  considered,  that  a  new  description 
of  enemies  were  opposed  to  him,  who  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  combated  in  a  different  manner  from 
those  whom  his  youth  had  encountered,  and  whi>, 
unenterprising  himself,  does  not  appear  either  to 
have  calculated  .upon,  or  prepared  to  counteract, 
strokes  of  audacity  and  activity  gon  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

The  war  on  the  Rhine  was  furiously  maintained 
by  Prussians  and  Austrians  united.  The  Prench 
lost  the  important  town  of  Mentz,  were  driven  oat  d 
other  places,  and  experienced  manyreverses,  although 
Custii)^,t  Moreau,  Houchard,4  Beauhamaia,!!  and 
other  genR'al  officers  of  high  merit,  had  already 
given  lustre  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic.  The  loss 
of  the  strong  lines  of  Weissenhurifh,  which  were  car- 
ried by  General  Wurmaer,  a  dbtmguishcd  Austrian 

t  fJomini,  tloLvp.  ItS-lSl :  ToiikisieoB,  t  iv.  pp.  S-^S.) 

I  (On  the  km  of  Meotpc,  the  Cunvrntjon  onknrd  CumiM  l» 
Paris  to  UMwer  for  hia  Conduct,  and  daltvered  him  over  to  Ito 
rerolutioiiary  tvibuiun.  by  whom,  in  August,  ITi),  be  waa  on*. 
demned  and  exeeoted.) 

§  ( Afosod  of  not  harinf  followed  up  the  advantafea  at  Hondb- 
cooto.  by  an  immediate  attack  unoo  the  Britkh  fijrae.  HoudhariL 
vraa  brnught  before  the  revohitionarr  tribulU,  oundeomed.  aai 
emeotiTd.  17th  Nov.  im.) 

•  (Aleiaodor.  Tiaooiint  de  BeauhanMit.  fint  hiafaaiMl  rfJemiib 
iop.    Deoouneed  aa  an  arietoeimt  by  hif  own  troops,  ha  waa,  i^ 
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office!^  completed  the  ahftde  of  dvadvantage 
Jiere  nung  on  the  Republican  banners.* 

In  Piedmont  the  French  were  also  unsuccessful, 
though  the  scale  was  less  grand  and  imposing.  The 
repuElican  general  Bnmett  was  unfortunate,  and  he 
was  forced  from  his  e^mp  at  fielvidere  i  whil^  on 
the  side  of  Savoy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  also  obtained 
several, temporary  advantages. 

On  the  Pyrcnee^  the  Rn>ubiiban  armies  had  been 
eqoally  unsubceasml.  A  Spanish  army,  conducted 
with  more  roirit  than  had  been  fatelv  the  case  with 
the  troops  of  that  once  proud  monarchy,  had  defeat- 
ed the'  republican  general  Servan,  and  crossed  the 
Bidassoa.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  ihe«e  C(K>- 
brated  mountains,  the  Spannrd:}  hid  tukea  the 
towns  of  Port  Venore  and  Oilioullca.t 

Assailed  on  so  many  sides,  and  by  so,  many  ene- 
mies, all  of  whom,  excepting  the  Sardinians,  had 
more  or  less  made  unpression  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the,  Repnblic^  it  might  seem,  that  ^e  only  salvation 
which  remained  for  France^  must  have  been  sought 
lor  in  the  unanimity  of  her  iphabitants.  But  so  far 
was  the  nation  from  possessmg  this  6rst  of  requisites 
&t  a  successful  opposition  to  the  overpov^oring  cx>a- 
fition  which  assailed  her,  that  a  dreadful  civu  war 
was  already  waged  in  the  western  provinces  of 
France,  which  threatened,  from  its  importance  and 
the  success  of  the  insurgents,  to  undo  in  a  great 
neasuic  the  work  of  the  Revolution ;  while  similar 
oiBcords  breaking  out  on  difierent  points  in  the  south, 
naenaced  conclusions  no  less  formidable. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  trace  the  interesting 
fieaturcs  of  the  war  in  La  Vendue  with  a  minute  pen- 
cils but  they  mingle  too  much  with  the  history  of  the 
penod  to  be  altogether  omitted. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that,  speaking  of  La 
Vend^  as  a  district,  it  was  there  aloDe,  through  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  that  the  peasants  and  the 
Bobles,  in  other  words  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  remained  on  terms  of  close  and  intimate 
oonnexioo  and  friendship,  which  made  them  feel  the 
same  undivided  interest  in  the  great  changes  created 
by  the  Revointion.  The  situation  of  La  Vend^  its 
■oil  and  character,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the 
people,  had  contributed  to  an  arrangement  of  inte- 
rests and  habits  of  thinking,  which  rendered  the  union 
betwixt  these  two  classes  mdissoluble. 

La  Vend^  is  a  wooded  and  pastoral  countr^r,  not 
indeed  mountainous,  but  abounding;  in  inequalities  of 
.|(iound,  crossed  by  brooks,  and  intersected  by  a 
vari^y  of  canals  and  ditches,  made  for  drainage,  but 
which  become,  writh  the  numerpos  and  intricate 
thickets,  posts  of  great  strength  in  the  time  of  war. 
The  enclosures  seemed  to  be  won,  as  it  were,  out  of 
tlie  woodland ;  and,  the  paths  which  traversed  the 
oocmtry  were  so  intricate  and  peiplexed,  as  to  render 
H  inaccessible  to  strangers,  and  not  eainly  travelled 
tiurough  by  the  natives  themselves,  lliere  were 
almost  no  roads  practicable  for  ordinary  carriages 
duiing  the  rainy  season;  and  the  rainy  eeason  in 
La  Vendue  is  a  lon^  one.  The  ladies  of  raidK^  when 
tbey  visited,  went  m  carriages  drawn  by  bullocks: 
the  geodemen,  as  well  as  the  peasants^  travelled 
ofaiefiy  on  foot;  and,  by  assistance  of  the  long  leaping** 
poleB»  which  they  carried  fot  that  purpose^  sur- 
moonted  the  ditches  and  other  obstacles  which  other 
trayellere  found  impassable. 

The  whole  tract  of  countiy  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  square,  and  lies  at  the  mouth  and  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  internal  part 
ia  called  Le  Bocage,  (the  Thicket,}  because  partaking 
in  a  peculiar  degree  of  the  wooded  and  intricate  cha- 
racter which  liblonjBB  to  the  whole  country.  That 
portion  of  La  Tendle  which  lies  dose  to  the'  l^oire, 
aad  nearer  tts  motith,  is  called  Le  Louroux.  The 
neighbouring  districts  partook  in  the  insurrection :  i 
fant  the  strength  and  character  which  it  assumed 
was  derived  chiofly  from  La  Vendue. 

The  union  betwixt  the  noblesse  of  La  Vendue  and 
their  peasants^  wa%of  the  most  intimate  character. 
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Their  ehief  ezportatkms  from  the  district  oeDitotsI 
in  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  which  the?  reared  m 
their  fertile  meadows,  and  which  supplied  the  eon* 
sumption  of  the  metropolis.  Hieee  hends,  as  well  aa 
the  land  on  which  they  were  raised,  were  in  general 
the  property  of  the  s^^igneur  $  but  the  farmer  possess- 
ed a  joint  mterest  in  the  latter.  He  managed  the 
stock  and  disposed  of  it  at  market,  and  there  was  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  their  interests  in  disposing  of 
theproduce< 

Their  amusements  were  also  in  common.  The 
chase  of  wolves,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  sport,  bnt 
to  clear  the  woods  of  those  ravenous  animals,  was 
pursued  ao  of  yon^  hv  the  seigneur  at  the  head  of  his 
lollowerH  nrA  vas^arn.  Upon  the  evenings  of  Sun- 
days and  holydays,  the  young  peopled  of  each  village 
and  WtotrM  repaired  to  the  court-yard  of  the  chateau, 
as  the  natural  and  proper  scene  for  their  evening 
amusement,  and  the  family  of  the  baron  often  tooK 
part  in  the  pastime. 

In  a  word,  the  two  divisions  of  society  depended 
mutually  on  each  other,  and  were  strongly  knit  to* 
gether  by  ties,  which,  ii^  other  districts  of  France^ 
existed  only  in  particular  infltancts.  The  Vend6aQ 
peasant  was  the  fuithl'ul  and  attached,  thous^  hum- 
ble friend  of  his  lo;d^  he  was  his  parmer  in  nad  and 
good  fortune ;  submitted  to  his  decision  the  disputes 
which  might  occur  betwixt  him  and  his  ncighboure  t 
and  bad  recourse  to  his  protection  if  he  sustainea 
wrong,  or  was  threatened  with  injustice  from  any 
one. 

This  system  of  sinq;>le  and  patriarchal  manners 
could  not  have  long  subsisted  under  any  great  in^ 
quahtv  of  fortune.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  tha 
wcalthiestof  the  Vend^an  nobility  did  not  hold  es- 
tates worth  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
a-year,  whilst  the  lowest  might  be  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. They  were  not  accordingly  much  temptS'^  by 
exuberance  of  wealth  to  seek  to  display  magninceitoei 
and  such  as  went  to  nourt,  and  conformed  to  the 
fashions  of  the  capital,  were  accustomed  to  lay  them 
aside  in  all  haste  when  they  returned  to  the  Bocage^ 
and- to  reassume  the  simple  mannera  of  their  an* 
cestora. 

All  the  incentives  to  discord  whk;h  abounded  else- 
where through  Prance,  were  wanting  in  this  wild 
and  wooded  region,  where  the  peasant  was  the  no- 
ble's afTcctionate  partner  and  friend,  the  noble  tha ' 
natural  judge  and  protector  of  the  peasant.  Tha 
people  had  retained  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  French 
in  ravour  of  royalty ;  they  listened  with  dissathifao- 
tion  and  disgust  to  the  accounts  of  the  B.evolution  aa 
it  proceeded:  and  feeling  themselves  none  of  the 
evils  in  which  it  originated,  its  whole  tendency  be- 
came the  object  of  their  alarm  and  suspicion.  Tha 
neighbouring  districts,  and  Bretagne  in  particular,' 
were  agitated  by  similar  commotions ;  for  althoudli 
the  revolutionary  principles  predominated  in  tha 
towns  of  the  west,  they  were  not  relished  by  the 
country  people  any  more  than  by  the  nobles.  Great 
agitation  had  for  some  time  taken  place  thro^h  tha 
provinces  of  Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poctoo,  to 
which  the  strength  of  the  insurrection  in  La  Vena^ 
gave  impulse.  It  was  not  however,  a  political  im- 
pulse which  induced  the  Vend^ans  to  take  the  field. 
The  influence  of  religion,- seconded  by  that  of 
natural  afiection,  was  the  immediate  stimulating 
motive. 

In  a  country  so  simple  and  virtuous  in  its  maimers 
as  we  have  described  La  Vendue,  religious  devotion 
nrast  necessanly  be  a  general  attribute  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who,  conscious  of  loving  their  neighboure  as 
themselves,  are  equally  desirous,  to  the  extent  of 
their  strength  and  capacity,  to  love  and  honour  the 
Chreat  Being  who  created  all.  The  Vend^ans  were 
therefore  very  regular  in  the  performance  of  their 
prescribed  reugious  duties  j  and  their  parish  pnest,  or 
car6,  held  an  honoured  and  influential  rank  m  their 
little  society,  was  the  attendant  of  the  sick-bed  of  the 
peasant^  as  well  for  rendering  medical  as  religioos 
aid  J  his  counsellor  in  his  family  affairs,  and  often  the ' 
arbiter  of  disputes  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bs 
carried  before  the  seigneur,  llie  priests  were  thenr 
/P^vcs  generally  natives  of  the  country,  more    *-*— 
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mabedfor  tfaepTuni<ird  duty  with  which  they  dis- 1  under  the  orders  of  theeei^hrafed  La  Oharettd,  ^ririk' 
afgied  their  office,  than  for  talents  and  learning.  |  descended  from  a  funilv  disdogiuBhed  as  commaol- 

ers  of  privateers,  and  nimaelf  a  naval  officer,  had 
taken  on  him  this  dangerous  command.  An  early  vrai*- 
dering  dii^osition,  not  uniisual  among  youth  of  eager 
and  ambitious  character,  had  made  him  acqu aimed 
with  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  woode^  and  his  na- 
tive genius  bad  induced  him  to  anticipate  the  mOitary 
advantages  which  they  afTorded.ll    In  his  ease,  as  in 
many  others,  either   the   sagacity  of  those  unin- 
structed  peasants  led  them  to  choose  for  command 
men  whose  talents  best  fitted  them  to  enjoy  it,  or 
perhaps  tlie  perils  which  environed  such  authontf 
prevented  i^p  being  aspired  to,  save  by  those  whon   i 
a  mixture  of  resolution  and  prudence  led  to  fed  ; 
themselves  capable  cd  maintaming  their  character 
when  invested  with  it.    It  was  remarkable  also,  ihst  ] 
in  choosing  their  leaders,  the  insurgents  made  B0   i 
distinction  between  the  noblesse  and  the  infenv   i 
ranks.    Names  renowned  in  ancient  history — ^Til-   i 
mont,  D'Autichamp.  ^'Escore,  and  La  Roche-Jae^ 
quclem,  were  joined  m  equal  command  ^th  the 
gamekeeper  Stoflct ;  Gathelineau,  an  itinerant  wt»el> 
merchant;  LaCharetta  a  roturierof  slight  pret^ 
sions;  and  others  of  the  lowest  order,  whom  tM 
time  and  the  piiblic  voice  called  into  command,  hot 
who,  nevertheless,  do  not  seem,  in  general,  to  hvn 
considered  their  official  command  as  altering  ^ 
natural  dtstinction  of  their  rank  in  society. IT    In  th« 
success  they  formed  a  general  councQ,  of  officen 
priests,  and  oilers,  who  held  their  meetings  «t  Oht> 
tUlon,  and  directed  the  military  movements  of  fte 
di^rent  bodies;  assembled  them  at  pleasure  on  ^ 
ticnlar  points,  and  for  particular  objects  of  servicei 
and  dispersed  them  to  their  homes  when  the^e  wQia 
accomplished. 

With  |m  organization  so  simple,  the  Vend^an  is* 
surgents,  in  about  two  months^  f^osseased  thenaeiTe! 
of  several  towns  and  an  extensive  tract  of  countiy; 
and  though  repeatedly  attacked  by  r^lar  forcei^ 
commanded  by  experienced  generals,  theV  vrere  ftr 
more  frequently  victors  than  vanquished,  and  ii- 
flicted  more  loss  on  the  Republicans  by  gatning  a 
single  battle,  than  they  themsalves  eostained  in  le* 
Dested  defests 

Yet  at  first  their  arms  were  of  the  most  ma^ 
and  imperfect  kind.  Fowling-pieces,  and  fudeesrf 
every  calibre,  they  possessed  from  their  hahlts  u 
huntsmen  and  fowlers;  for  close  encounter  dnf 
had  only  scythes,  axes,  clubs,  and  sach  weatxwa  m 
anger  places  most  readily  in  the  hands  of  the  pea- 
sant. Their  victories,  latterly,  suppUisd  them  witk 
arms  in  abundance,  and  they  mamuactaFed  gni^^ow- 
der  for  their  ovm  use  in  great  quantity. 

Their  tactics  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  of  • 
kind  so  well  suited  to  their  oouatry  and  their  tiaUli, 
tDat  it  seems  impoasibla  to  devise  a  better  and  SMia 
formidable  system.  The  Vendfean  took  the  ficM 
with  the  greatest  shnpHcity  of  military  eooipnieat 
His  scrip  served  as  a  oartridge^^x,  his  tmirorm  was 
the  country  short  jacket  and  pantaloons,  wlocih  h» 
wore  at  his  ordinary  labour;  a  cloth  knapaack  o^b* 
tained  bread  and  some  necessaries,  and  tnaa  ha  wm 
ready  for  servioe.  They  w^ie  accasftffitied  to  oaoas 
with  great  secreiiy  and  silence  amon^t  the  thiokatt 
and  enelosures  hy  which  their  oouncry  is  intersected^ 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  choose  at  pteesnre  Urn 
most  &vottTab^e  points  of  attack  or  defencei  ,1%«r 
army,  unHfce  any  other  in  the  world  was  not  divides 
into  companies  or  regiments^  but  foUowed  in  basdiB^ 
and  at  their  pleasure,  the  chiefe  to  whom  they  vara 
most  attadiM.  Instead  of  drums  or  military  inop 
fflo,  they  used,  like  'the  ancient  Swiss  and  Scottiak 
soldiers,  the  noms  of  catde  for  giving  aignala  1» 
their  troops.  Their  officers  wore,  for  distinctiscif  a 
sort  of  chequered  red  handkerchief  knotted  roins 
their  head,  with  others  of  the  same  colour  tied  xsmia 
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Tae  cur^  took  frequent  share  in  the  large  hunting 
parties,  which-  he  announced  from  the  pulpit,  and 
after  having  said  mass,  attended  in  person  with  the 
wwling-piece  on  hia  shoulder.  This  active  and  sim- 
ple majmcr  of  life  rendered  the  priests  predisposed  to 
SQCOunter  the  fatigues  of  war.  They  accumpanied 
the  bands  of  Venacans  with  the  crucifix  displayed, 
and  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  victory  to 
the  survivors,  and  honour  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
patriolic  combat  But  Madame  La  Roche-Jacquelein 
repels,  as  a  calumny,  their  bearing  arms,  except  for 
<ne  purpose  of  self-defence.* 

Almost  all  these  parish  priests  were  driven  from 
their  cures  by  the  absurd  and  persecuting  fanaticism 
of  diat  decree  of  the  Assembly,  which,  wiiilc  its  pro- 
moters TvdUii  agaiusi  iliiberality  and  intuleranco,  de- 
prived of  theic  office  and  of  their  livelihood,  soon 
after  of  liberty  and  life,  those  churchmen  who  would 
not  renounce  the  docuines  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  and  which  they  had  sworn  to  Di&intain.t 
In  La  Vendee,  as  elsewhere,  where  the  curates  re- 
NSt^  this  unjust  and  impolitic  injunction  of  the 
Us^ature,  persecution  foUowed  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  was  met  in  its  turn  by  violence  on 
9iat  of  the  people. 

The  peasants  maiatainfid  in  secret  their  ancient 

5 asters,  and  attended  their  ministry  in  woods  and 
eeertsi  while  the  Intruders,  who  were  settled  in 
the  livings  of  the  recusants,  dared  hardly  appear  in 
the.  churches  wiUiout  the  protection  of  the  national 
guards. 

So  early  as  1791,  when  Domouriez  commanded 
the  forces  at  Nantes,  and  the  districts  adjacent,  the 
flame  of  dissension  had  begun  to  kindla  That  gene- 
ral's sagacity  induced  him  to  do  his  best  to  appease 
the  '"^Mucrel  by  moderating  betwixt  the  parties.  His 
Buuiary  eye  detected  in  the  inhabitants  and  their 
country  an  alarming  scene  for  dvil  war.  He  re- 
ceived the  sUghtest  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
parish  priests  as  satisfactory,  and  appears  to  have 
quieted  the  disturbances  of  toe  country,  at  least  for 
a  timet 

But  in  1793)  the  same  causes  of  disoonient,  added 
tp  others,  hurried  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendue  mto 
a^neral  insurrection  of  Che  most  formidable  descrip- 
tion. The  events  of  the  10th  of  August  1792,  had 
drivfn  from  Paris  a  great  proportion,  of  the  Royalist 
nobility,  who  had  many  of  them  carried  their  discon- 
tents and  their  counter-revolutionary  projects  into  a 
sountry  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  them. 
I  Then  followed  the  Conventional  decree,  which 
supported  their  declaration  of  war  by  a  compulsory 
levy  of  three  hundred  tJK>usand  men  throughout 
Franoe.  This  measure  was  folt  as  severe  by  even 
t|l08e  departments  in  which  the  revolutionary  prin- 

3;>le8  were  most  predominant,  but  was  regard^, as 
togedier  intolerable  by  the  Vendfans^averse  ahke 
tp  the  republican  cause  and  principles.  They  resisted 
its  exaction  by  main  force,  delivered  the  conscripts  in 
many  instance^  defeated  the  national  guards  in 
others,  and  finding  that  they  had  incurrea  the  ven- 
oeance  of  a  songuina^  government,  resolved  by 
force  to  maintain  the  resistance  which  in  force  had 
hagun.  Thus  originated  that  celebrated  war,  which 
raged  so  long  i&  the  very  bosom  of  France,  and 
threatened  the  stability  of  her  government,  even 
M^ile  the  Republic  was  achieving  the  rndtx  brilliant 
VKtories  over  her  foreign  enemies.! 

It  a  remote  from  our  purpose  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  hostilities  f  but  a  »ietoh  of  their  nature  and 
character  is  essentuil  to  a  general  view  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  events  oonnectsd  with  it. 

The  insurgents,  though  engaged  in  the  sfffte  causey 
and  frequently  co-operating,  were  divided  mto  diner* 
SQt  bodies,  under  kiadere  independent  of  each  other. 
'Bhoae  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  were  ohisfly 
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,^  The  attack  of  the  Vend^ans  wa9  that  of  efaaip- 
akooters.  They  disiwraed  tbems^ves  bo  as  to  Bur- 
■Bund  their  Bdver^ariee  wiih  a  semicircular  fire, 
idaiatained  bjra  bedjr  of  formidable  markBni<;n.  ac- 
customed  to  take  aim  with  fatal  pvecision,  and  wnmir 
•kill  waathc  more  dreadful  becaaseL  being  habituai^d 
to  take  advantage  of  every  tree,  bush,  or  point  of 
riiolter,  those  who  ^ere  dealing  destmction  nmon!rf>t 
others  vrere  themselves  comparatively  free  from  nsk. 
This  mancBuvre  was  lermea  »V^a/<r ;  and  the  exo- 
eution  of  it  rcsembKns  the  Indian  bush-fisthtine, 
was,  Jik^  tlie  attack  of  the  red  warriors,  accompa- 
nisd  bv  whoops  and  shouts,  which  seemeH,  from  the 
tftenaed  space  through  which  they  resounded,  to 
multiply  the  number  of  the  assailants. 

vl^en  the  Republioans,  galled  in  this  manner, 
pveised  forward  to  a  close  attack,  they  found  no  eno- 
my  f»n  which  to  wreak  their  vengeanro ;  for  the  ioo^e 
anaiT  of  the  Vendf*ans  gave  immediate  passage  to 
the  Read  of  the  eharging  column,  v.hilc  its  flanks, 
1^  it  advanced,  were  stilt  more  exposed  than  before 
J»dbe- murderous  ^of  iheir  invisible  enemies.  In 
ilija  manner  they  were  sometimes  led  on  from  point 
ttfpoint,  until  the  regulars  meothi^  with  a  barricafle, 
at  ma  abaUs^  or  a  strong  position  m  front,  or  booom- 
4ttg  perhaps  involved  in  a  defile,  the  Vendf*«ns  ex- 
changed loeir  fatal  musketry  for  a  close  nud  furious 
OiMet,  throwing  themselves  with  the  most  devoted 
dMra^e  am  mg  the  enem/s  ranks,  and  slaughtering 
them  m  great  numbers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inturgents  were  compelled  to  give  way,  a  pursuit 
mmm  almost  as  dangerous  to  the  Republicans  as  an 
QWSfsuft^rn&fit.  The  Vend^an,  when  hard  •  pressed, 
threw  away  his  dosfS,  or  wooden  shoes,  of  which  he 
c%ttld  make  himserf  a  new  pair  at  the  next  resting- 
ptMJs^fprang  over  a  fence  <A  canal,  loaded  his  fusee 
a#  be  ran,  and  discharged  it  at  the  pursuer  with  a 
&tal  fAtm,  wheneverheloancl^portuiiity  of  pausing 
for  that  purpose. 

Tjhrrs  species  of  ooflnbat,  whieh  the  grottnil  rendered 
s9<i)ivanta9eou8  to  the  Vendfans,  lyas  equally  so  in 
CfMb-'  of  victory  or  defeat.  If  the  RepublK^i^s  were 
TBt^faisb^,  their  army  was  nearly  destroyed)  for 
tiA  preservnaoU  of-  order  became  impos^tiblc,  and 
vnihout  order  their  exterminaUon  was  inevitable. 
Whii^bagjgige,  ommunttion.  carriages,  guns,  and  all 
'''  ! Malarial  pnrt^  as  it  is  called,  of  the  defeated  army, 

Vwito  possession  «>f  the  oonqu^ors.  On  the  olhrr 
....^d,  if  the  Vend^ans  sustained  a  lus^,  the  virtor«i 
fiMiM  BOtlnng  »a  the  fieUl^btit  thebgdies  of  the  slain, 
aifd'ibe  siathotsy  or  wooden  shoes,  of  the  fu^ntiNvp. 
TOi^  few  prisoners  whom  they  made  had  ge^ni^rally 
thvowvi  a  way  ot  oonceoled  their  armd,  and  their 
army  having  no  ba2j,;age  or  carriages  of  soy  kind, 
ema^^  course  lose  none.  Pursuit  was  very  npt  to 
edl^^it  an  advantage  into  a  dafeatt  for  the  cavalry 
eitkl  »#t  aict,  and  the  infat»fry,  dispensed  in  the 
ckMe,  became  frequent  victims  xp  those  whom  they 
pwraued^ 

In*  the  ftcM  the  Vend^ns  were  cournsreous  to  rash- 
DM.  They  hes  tnted  not  to  att^k  and  carrv  artH- 
Ititywith  no  other  wesponfs  than  their  sfavf's;  and 
metol  bf  thar  worst  losses  proceeded  from  thw 
A|tAcking  fortified  towns  and  pofilions  with  the  pnr- 
pOff^Sof  parrying  them  hyniain  force.  After  conquest 
tl^'y  werein  general  humane  and  merciful :  but  this 
depended  on  the  character  of  thc'r  chitrfs.  At  Ma- 
ck^eotil  the  insurgents  conducted  themselves  with 
great  ferocity  in  the  very  b^inningof  tlie  civil  war ; 
mftd  towards  the  end  of  it.  tnntu^  and  reciprocal  in- 
hrlies  had  so  exasperatea  the  parties  agamst  each 
owsir,  that  quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  on 
either  side.  Yet  until  provoked  by  the  extreme  eru- 
eltios  of  the  Revolutionary  Pf  r(y^  a^d  unless  when 
eMduoiad'  by  some  pecuuariy  terocious  chief,  the 

^•^tfm-^dtffOim  of  tkk  vrtid  oosta^f  wkicti  iiroctirpil  them  IIm 

Si»fjr9rt(pmd»,  IWtmHi  fkntairtie  ifitiMlcrityv  orifinated  in  As 
ii«f  Wmrt  L%  RenlM  laMiueMn,  who  fisit  med  tke  «ttive. 
te  tJiAi  iKM^uuitj,  jokmA  to  th»  iFcmtumuB  evpoMire  of  fait 
PMi^,  ojpoawoiwd  a  MWf^rtl  cry  mmnng  tlw  ReffoM'uins  of"  A4m 
t    §l%MifM  haiKlkortshM;"  oMier  oflMn  acsvmod  tho  fatdon,  to 

IfllilaqMbitbeaiiiieakJiidofiioifaim.  ^^  * 
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charaeter  «f  the  VemWans  imited  darnenc^  with 
courage.  They  gave  quarter  readily  to  the  van"- 
quished,  but  having  no  means  of  retaining  prisonerSi 
tney  usuallv  shaved  their  heeds  before  they  set  them 
at  liberty,  that  they  might  be  distinguipJicd  if  found 
again  m  arms  eontrary  to  lh«r  phrole.  A  no  less 
striking  featuro  was  the  severity  of  a  discipline  re- 
specting property,  which  was  taught  (hem  only  by 
their  moral  senst*.  No  temptation  could  exciie  them 
to  p''llnG:»p  and  Mndnn)**  liR  Rorhe-Jfl<"oi).'W  in  hns 
prp«rrve<l  the  following  singular  instance  of  their 
simple  honesty :— After  the  peasants  had  taken  the 
town  of  Breesuire  bv  storm,  she  overheard  two  or 
three  of  them  comj>lnin  of  the  want  of  tobacco,  to 
the  n»e  of  which  they  were  addicted,  like  the  natives 
of  moist  countries  in  general.  "What,"  said  the 
huly,  *'is  there  no  tobar^co  in  the  shops?"— "To- 
bacco enouch,"  answered  the  simple-hearted  and 
honest  i>casnnts,  who  had  not  learned  to  make  steel 
supply  the  want  of  gold—"  tobacco  enough ;  but  wa 
have  no  money  to  pay  for  it.*'t 

Amidst  thew;  primitive  warriors  were  mingled 
many  i.'entlemen  of  the  first  families  in  France,  who, 
Rovaiists  from  principle,  had  fled  to  La  Vendue 
rather  than  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Conven- 
tion, or  the  Convention's  yet  more  cruel  masters. 
There  were  found  marjy  nif^n,  the  anecdotes  told  of 
whom  remind  us  eontmually  of  the  age  of  Henri 
Quatre,  and  the  heroes  of  chrvalry.  In  these  ranks, 
and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  valiant  peasants  ot 
which  they  were  compoiacd,  fought  (he  calm,  steady, 
and  magnanirnouB  L'Escure— D'Elh^e,  a  man  of 
the  most  distinguished  military  reputation— Bon- 
chanip,  the  gallant  and  the  able  officer,  who,  like 
the  Conslablo  Montmorency,  with  all  his  talent,  was 
persecuted  by  fortune— liic  chivalrous  Hcnn  La 
Roche-Jacquelein,  whose  call  upon  his  soldiers  \ya» 
— "  If  I  fly,  slay  me— if  I  advance,  fojlow  me — if  I 
fall,  aveni^e  me;"  wirli  other  names  distinguishedt 
in  therollof  fnmc,  and  not  the  less  so  that  they  have 
been  recorded  by  ilic  pen  of  aflection. 

The  object  of  the  insurrcctfen  was  announced  in 
the  title  of  the  Royal  and  Catholic  Army,  assum^ 
by  the  Vend^ans.  In  their  moments  of  highest  hope 
their  wishes  were  singularly  modest.  Had  they 
!f»sined  Paris,  and  reptaced  the  royal  authority  in 
iPmnee,  they  meditated  the  following  simple  boons; 
i— L  ll^ey  bad  resolvetl  to  petition,  that  the  name 
of  La  Vendfe  bo  gven  to  the  Boeacc  and  its  de- 
gtendencies,  which  should  be  uwiled  under  a  separate 
administration,  instead  of  formine,  as?  at  present,  a 
^>art  of  three  distinct  province^.— 2.  That  thp  rie- 
slorcd  monarch  wonld  honour  the  Bicnse  with  a 
visiti'— 3.  That  in  remembrance  of  the  loyal  services 
of  the  country,  a  white  tlag  shonld  be  displayed  from 
each  stee^de,  and  the  Kin??  shouM  add  a  cohort  of 
Vend^ans  to  his  borly-gtiuid. — 4.  That  former  useful 
pToi.'cts  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Loire 
and  its  canals,  should  he  perfected  by  the  govern- 
ment. So  little  selfish  hope  or  ambition  was  con- 
nected with  the  pubfic  sxwrit  of  these  patriarchal 
warriors. 

The  war  of  La  Vendue  was  waged  with  various 
fafe  for  nearly  two  yejars,  during  wliicll  the  insur- 
gents, or  brigands  as  thcV  were  termed,  gained  by 
JTar  the  greater  number  ot  advantages,  tnoogh  with 
means  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of  the  government, 
which  detached  against  them  one  ^^eneral  after  an- 
other, at  the  head  of  numerous  armies,  with  equally 
indifferent  success.  Most  of  the  Republicans  intrust- 
ed with  this  fatal  command  sufTeren  by  the  guillotine, 
for  not  having  done  that  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered impossible. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  battles  and  skirmishes 
were  fought  in  this  devoted  country.    The  revolu- 

t  IXa  Roche; Jaiwaelcin,  p.  90.] 

I  Tho  Memoira  of  MiiHaiiii)  Bonrhiunp,  and  hHII  imiM  Oio«eof 
Madaroo  La  Rochc-Jocquolpin,  nre  n*markul>lR  fi>r  the  virtoei  of 
the  heart.  a»  well  ts  tho  tx'i.nts  which  aru ilwplaye<l  by  the  autbnra. 
Without  affectation,  without  va«iity,  without  violence  or  Impotent 
roriniofr,  those  ladies  have  desr^nhod  the  saiifuinary  and  vrefvf 
IzTwtiT^an  in  which  they  and  tho^e  who  were  dearest  to  tbept 
iv«n»  ensajed  Ibr  lo  long  and  atormy  a  period ;  ami  we  ariae^from. 
the  perusal  luiddor  and  wiser,  hr  having  learned  what  tbe  ' 
^  due.  and  wiiaMlia  famla  oa»  andwa  wick 
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lioiiarF  feYer  was  in  ka  accawi  the  shedding  of  blood 
seemed  to  have  become  positive  pleasure  to  the  per- 
petrators of  slaughter,  and  was  varied  by  each  inven* 
tioD  which  cruelty  could  invent  to  give  it  new  zest. 
Tho  habitations  of  the  Vend^ans  were  destroyed, 
iheir  families  subjected  to  violation  and  massacre, 
their  cattle  huughed  and  slaughtered,  and  their  crops 
burnt  and  wasted.  One  Republican  column  as- 
sumed and  merited  the  name  of  the  Infernal,  by  the 
horrid  atrocities  which  they  committed.  At  Pillau. 
they  roosted  the  women  and  children  in'a  heated 
oven.  Many  similar  horrors  could  be  added,  did  not 
the  heart  and  hand  recoil  from  the  task.    Without 

auoting  any  more  special  instance?*  of  horror,  we  use 
le  words  of  a  Republican  eye-witness,  to  express 
the  general  spectacle  presented  by  the  theatre  of 
civil  conflict : — 

**  I  did  not  see  a  single  male  being  at  the  towns  of 
Saint  Hermand,  Chantonnay,  or  Herbiers.  A  few 
women  alone  had  escaped  the  sword.  Country-seats, 
cottages,  habitations  of  whichever  kind,  were  burnt. 
The  nerds,  and  flocks  were  wandering  in  terror 
around  their  usual  places  of  shelter,  now  smoking  in 
ruins.  I  was  surprised  by  ni^ht,  out  tbe  wavenng 
and  dismal  blaze  of  conflagration  afforded  light  over 
the  country.  To  the  bleating  of  the  disturbed  flocks, 
and  bellowing  of  the  terrified  cattle,  was  joined  the 
deep  hoarse  notes  of  carrion  crows,  and  tlie  yells  of 
wild  animals  coming  from  tlie  recesses  of  the  woods 
to  prey  on  the  carcasses  of  the  slain.  At  length  a 
distant  column  of  fire,  widening  and  increasing  as  I 
approached,  served  me  as  a  beacon.  It  was  tbe 
town  of  Mortagne  in  flames.  When  I  arrived  there, 
no  living  creatures  were  to  be  seen,  save  a  few 
wretched  women  who  were  striving'  to  save  some 
remnants  of  their  property  from  the  general  confla- 
gration."* 

Such  is  civil  war!  and  to  this  pass  had  its  extre- 
mities reduced  the  smiling,  peaceful,  and  virtuous 
country,  which  we  have  described  a  few  pages 
sefbre  1 

It  is  no  wonder,  after  snch  events,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  peasants  became  hardened  hi  turn,  and  that 
they  executed  fearful  vengeance  on  those  who  could 
not  have  the  face  to  expect  mercy.  We  read,  there- 
fore, without  surprise^  that  the  RepubUcan  General 
Haxo,t  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  and  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Vend^an  war,  shot  him- 
self through  the  head,  when  he  saw  his  army  defeat- 
ed by  the  insurgents,  rather  than  encounter  their 
vengeance. 

During  the  superiority  of  the  Vend^ans.  it  may  be 
asked  why  then:  eflbrts.  so  gigantic  in  themselYes, 
never  extended  beyond  the  irontier  of  their  own 
country ;  and  why  an  insurrection,  so  considerable 
and  so  sustained,  neither  made  any  great  impression 
on  the  French  Convention,  where  they  were  spoken 
of  only  as  a  handflil  of  brigands  nor  on  foreign  na- 
tions, by  whom  their  existence,  far  less  their  success, 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  known  1  On  the  former 
subject,  it  is  perhaps  suflicient  to  observe,  that  the 
war  of  the  Vendf^an&  and  their  mode  of  conducting 
it,  8o  formidable  in  tneir  own  country,  became  al- 
most nugatory  when  extended  into  districts  of  an 
open  character,  and  affording  high-roads  and  plains, 
by  which  cavalry  and  artillery  could  act  against 
peasants,  who  formed  no  close  ranks,  and  carried 
no  bayonets.  Besides,  theVendeans  remained  bound 
to  their  ordinary  occupation — they  were  necessarily 
children  of  the  soil — and  thc-ir  army  usually  dispersed 
after  the  battle  was  over,  to  look  after  tneir  cattle, 
cultivate  th«  plot  of  arable  land,  and  attend  to  their 
families.  The  disciplino  of  their  array,  in  which 
mere  good- will  supphed  tlic  place  of  the  usual  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  would  not  nave  been  suflicient  to 
keep  them  united  in  long  and  distant  marches,  and 
they  must  have  found  the  want  of  a  commissariat,  a 
tram  of  baggage,  field-pieces,  a  general  staff,  and  all 
the  other  accompaniment?*  of  a  regular  army,  which, 
in  the  difficult  rcmntry  of  La  Vendue,  familiar  to  the 
natives,  and  unknown  to  strangers,  could  be  so  easily 

*  MfiiDoiiM  d*an  AnckD  AdministrUeur  det  AcbiAm  R^tbU- 
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dispensed  with/  In«'\m>ni^  MUmmiv  whidh, 

circumstances  of  hope  and  excitation,  might  onadsf  j 
amount  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  and  on  the  nexti 
be  diminish sd  to  the  tenth  part  of  tho  number,  might 
be  excellent  for  fighting  battles,  but  c^uid  not  he 
rehed  on  for  making  conquests,  or  secw^ng  tbe  Sfd- 
vantages  of  victory. 

It  is  not  but  that  a  man  of  IVElb^e's  knoYvled^ 
in  the  art  of  war,  who  acted  as  one  of  their  princ^ 
leaders,  meditated  higher  objects  for  the  Venci^aiii 
than  merely  the  defence  of  their  own  province. 

A  superb  prospect  offered  itself  to  them  by  a  me* 
ditated  attack  on  the  town  of  Psantes.  Upon  the 
success  of  this  attempt  turned,  perhaps,  tfa^  iste  oi 
the  Revolution.  This  beautiful  and  important  cob* 
mercisl  city  is  situated  on  the'  right  bank  of  the  Loir^ 
which  there  is  a  fine  navigable  river,  about  twenty 
seven  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  bmu  It  u 
without  fortifications  of  any  regular  description,  but 
had  a  garrison  of  perhaps  ten  thousand  nien«  and 
was  covered  by  such  hasty  works  of  defence  as  tiise 
had  permitted  them  to  erect  The  force  of  the  VeD- 
deaiis  by  which  it  was  attacked,  has  been  eetimate^ 
so  high  as  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  under  D^B-. 
bee,  while  the  place  was  blockaded  or  the  left  bank 
by  Charettc,  and  an  army  of  Royalists  e(]uai  in  nan* 
her  to  the  actual  assailants.  Had  this  importaoi 
idace  been  gained,  it  would  probably  have  c^aage^ 
the  face  of  the  war.  One  or  more  of  the  FYendi 
princes  might  have  resorted  there  with  such  adhe 
rents  as  they  had  then  in  arms.  The  Loire  wae 
open  to  succours  from  England,  the  indecluon  «l 
whose  cabinet  might  have  been  determined  by  a  «»> 
cess  so  important.  Bretagne  and  NoAnandy,  abeadf 
strongly  disposed  to  the  royal  cause,  would  havt^ 
upon  such  encotiragement,  risen  in  mass  upon  dit 
RepubUcans ;  and  as  Poitou  and  Anjou  were  airssdy 
in  possession  of  The  Royal  and  Cataolic  Army,  they 
might  probably  have  opened  a  march  upon  Pan^ 
distracted  as  the  capital  then  was  by  ciyii  and  fir- 
eign  war.t 

Accordingly,  [June  18th,]  the  rockets  which  w«n 
thrown  u]>,  and  the  sound  of  innumerable  I 
horns,  intimated  to  General  Canclaox,  who 

manded  the  town,  that  he  was  to  repel  a  gi 

attack  of  the  Vend^ans.  Fortimately,  for  the  in&al 
republic,  he  was  a  man  of  military  skill  and  hi^ 
courage,  and  by  his  dexterous  use  of  such  means  of 
defence  as  the  place  afforded,  and  particularly  by i 
great  superiority  of  artillery,  he  was  enable  tobaffli 
the  attacks  of  the  Vend^ana,  although  they  peos- 
trated,  with  the  utmost  courage,  into  the  sumubib 
and  engaged  at  close  quarters  the  Republican  troopti 
They  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  fierce  oombat, 
which  lasted  from  three  in  the  morning  tOl  iamrm 
the  afternoon. § 

At  different  times  after  the  failure  of  this  bold  mod 
well-imagined  attempt,  opportunities  occurred  dw^ 
ing  which  the  allies,  and  the  English  goverament  k^ 
particular,  might  have  thrown  unportaUt  succoois 
mto  La  Yendee.  The  island  of  Noirmoutiar  wai 
for  some  time  in  P9sses8ion  of  the  Royalists,  when 
arms  and  money  might  have  been  supplied  to  them 
to  any  amount.  AuxiUary  forces  would  probably 
have  Been  of  little  service,  considering  in  wnat  sort 
of  coimtry  they  were  to  be  engaged,  and  with  what 
species  of  troops  they  were  to  act  At  least  it  woold 
have  required  the  talents  of  a  Peterborough  or  a 
Montrose,  in  a  foreii^  commander,  to  have  freed 
himself  sufiBciently  from  the  trammels  of  militaiy 
pedantry,  and  availed  himself  of  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  such  troops  as  the  Vend^ans,  irresistible  after 
their  own  fashion,  but  of  a  character  the  moat  op> 
posite  possible  to  the  ideas  of  excellence  entertained 
by  a  mere  martinet 

t  rSee  Jomifii,  t  vL  p.  400.] 

i  A  pictara  by  Vermt,  wpretentint  the  attaek  on  Naalea,  Mli- 
nablo  as  a  work  of  art,  biit  extremely  curiotis  in  an  hiBtorical 
of  viuw,  used  to  b«  in  the  Ltugemboui*  palioa,  aad  h 
now  fcmoTed  to  Uw  Louvra.  The  Vend^uw  are  vnmtt-^ 
in  all  their  aimpUcity  of  atUie»  and  derutad  valour ;  the 
who  attended  ihem  difplarinf  their  eroeaefl.  and  enooMrafhi^ito 
afMult,  which  it,  on  the  other  hasd.  repelled  by  the  rafvlar  tia^^ 
dtoeaaoftheRepubUoanftireea.  (TUi piotoio ia atilltai lbs b»> 
cmbouif.  'ZhepaMoai^lMnf«KAuiatwadB|ttsMia 
Lovne.] 
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got  it  is  DOW  weU  Juiawn^  there  wa£  a  diviaioii  in 
themtish  Cabinet  concerning  the  mode  of  calryiog 
on  the  war.  Pitt  waa  extremely  unwilling  to  inter- 
fi^re  with  the  internal  government  of  France.  He 
lUi^red  to  see  the  barrier  of  Flanders,  so  foolishly 
thrown  op^n  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  again  re-es* 
tablishedf  and  he  hoped  from  the  success  oi  the  allied 
armsy  that  this  might  bo  attained,— that  the  French 
lust  K»r  attacking  their  neighbours  might  be  ended— 
their  wildness  for  crusading  in  the  cause  of  innova- 
tion checked,  and  some  poUtical  advances  to  a  regu- 
lar government  o6ected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enthusiastic,  ingenious,  but  somewhat  extravagant 
Qpinioiis  of  Windham,  led  him  to  espouse  those  of 
jmirke  in  their  utmost  extent ;  and  he  recommended 
to  England,  as  to  Europe,  the  replacing  the  Bour- 
bons, v^th  the  ancient  royal  government  and  consti- 
tvition.  as  the  fiindamental  principle  on  which  the 
wax  should  be  wa^^ed.  This  variance  of  opinion  so 
far  divided  theBhtish  couusoIb,  that,  as  it  proved,  no 
sufficient  efforts  were  made,  either  on  the  one  line  of 
qonduct  or  the  other. 

Indeed,  Hadame  La  Roche-Jacqudl^  (who,  how- 
ever, we  are  apt  to  think,  has  been  in  some  degree 
misled  in  her  account  of  that  matter)  says,  the  only 
despatches  received  by  the  Vend^ans  from  the  Bn- 
t»h  Cabinet,  indicated  a  singular  i^orancc  of  the 
state  of  La  v«nd^  which  was  certamly  near  enough 
ii  Jersey  ana  Guernsey,  to  have  afforded  the  means 
of  obta'mio^  accurate  information  upon  the  nature 
imd  i^rmcipTes  of  the  Vend^an  insurrection. 
^The  leaders  of  The  Hiryal  and  CathoHc  Army  re- 
ceived tneii  first  communication  from  Britain  through 
a  Royalist  emissary,  th^  Chevalier  de  Tintgijuac^  who 
carried  themGonoeale4  m  the  wadding  of  his  pistols, 
addressed  to  a  supposed  chief  named  Gaston,  whose 
namo  had  scarce  bees  Igiown  amoqg  them.  In  this 
Qfifi^jaffiTii  they  were  remiired  to  say  tor  what  purpose 
they  were  in  annsf  whether  in  behalf  of  the  old 
{^veriunent,  or  of  .the  constitution  of  1791,  or  the 
pjinqples  of  the  Girondists'?  These  were  strange 
oueslioAs  to  be  asked  of  men  who  had  been  in  the 
field  as  pure  Boyahsts  for  more  than  five  months, 
who  might  have  reasonably  hoped,  that  the  news 
gf  tlieir  numeroua  and  important  victories  had  re- 
ipuftded  through  all  £urop>e.  bat  must  at  least  have 
expected  they  should  be  well  known  to  those  neigh- 
lioura  of  France  who  were  at  war  with  her  present 
government.  Assistance  was  promised,  but  in  a 
general  and  indecisive  way ;  nor  did  the  testimony 
<H  M^  de  Tint€niac  give  his  friends  much  assurance 
that  it  was  seriously  proposed.  In  fiict,  no  support 
ever  arrived  until  atter  the  first  pacification  or  La 
Vend^  The  ill-fatea  expedition  to  Ctuiberon.  de- 
layed until  the  cause  of  royalty  was  ni^  hopeless, 
was  at  length  undertaken^  when  its  only  conse- 
4(^ence  was  that  of  involvmg  in  absolute  destruc- 
tion a  multitude  ol  brave  and  high-spirited  men. 
But  on  looking  back  on  a  game  so  doubtfuL  it  is 

My  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  players ;  ana  per- 

aps  no  blunder  in  war  or  jpolitica  is  so  common,  as 

[lat  which  arises  firoin  missing  the  proper  moment 
of  exertion.* 

The  French,  althou^  more  able  te  seize  the  ad- 
vantageous opportumty  than  we,  (for  their  govern* 
inentjliKeing  always  in  practice  something  despotic,  is 
athbertyto  act  more  boldly,  secretly,  and  decisively, 
than  that  of  ElnglundJ  are  nevertheless  chargeable 
with  similar  errors.  If  the  Enghsh  Cabinet  missed 
the  opportunitiee  mven  by  the  insurrection  of  La 
yenoeei  the  French  did  not  more  actively  improve 
those  aoorded  by  the  Irish  rebelUon ;  and  if  we  had 
to  regret  the  too  tardy  and  unhappy  expedition  to 
Quiberpi^  they  in  their  turn  mi^ht  repent  having 
thrown  away  the  troops  whom  they  landed  at  Cas- 
tlehaven,  after  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  for  the 
sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  Qf  surrendering  at 
Ballinamock^ 

It  is  yax  more  wonderful,  that  a  country  whose 
dispositions  ^^re  so  loyal,  and  its  local  advantages 
so  strong,  should  not  have  been  made  by  the  loy- 
•l;ists  in  gedeial  the  centre  of  those  counter-revohi- 

•  JLa  Roche- J4p9ieleiD,  p. « s  LacrqteQs,  J.  x-  p.  Hi. ' 
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wefs  vainly  exi^endod  oa 
frontiec;  where  the  fine  army  '4t 


Sonary  exertions 
le  irsn  eastern 
Cond^  wasted  their  WooA.  about  paltry  froniie£  pe- 
doubts  and  fortresses.  The  nobles  and  gentiemen 
of  France,  fighting  abreast  with  the  gallant  peasants 
of  La  Vendee,  inspired  with  the  same  sentimenti  ' 
of  loyalty  with  them sefves.  would  have  been  more 
suitably  placed  than  in  the  mercenary  ranks  of 
forei^  nations.  It  is  certain  that  the  late  King 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  also  his  present  Majesty.t  were 
desirous  to  liave  exposed  their  persons  in  the  war 
of  La  Vended  The  former  wrote  to  the  Duks 
d'Harcourt— "  What  course  remains  for  me  but  La 
Veijd6e1  Who  can  place  me  there  T— England- 
Insist  upon  that  point :  and  tell  the  Enghsh  minis* 
ters  in  my  name,  that  1  demand  from  them  a  crown 
or  a  toim)."t  If  there  were  a  serious  intention  of 
supporting^  these  onfbrtunate  princes,  tlie  means  of 
this  experiment  ought  to  have  been  afforded  them, 
and  that  upon  no  stinted  scale.  The  error  of  Eng- 
Iand|  through  all  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was  SB 
unwillingness  to  proportion  her  efiorts  to  the  im-  . 
portance  of  the  ends  she  had  in  view. 

Looking  upon  the  various  chances  which  inigfat 
have  befiiended  the  unparalleled  exertions  or  the 
Vend^ans,  considering  the  generous,  virtuous,  anj 
dismtcrested  character  of  those  primitive  soldiers, 
it  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  w©  proceed  to  trace 
their  extermination  by  the  bloodthirsty  ruflians  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Yet  the  course  of  Providence, 
after  the  lapse  of  time,  is  justified  even  in  our  weak 
and  undisceming  eyes.  We  should  indeed  have 
read  with  hearts  throbbing  with  the  just  feelings  of 

f  ratified  vengeance,  that  La  Charette  or  La  Hoche- 
ac<quelein  had  successfully  achieved,  at  the  head  of 
their  gallant  adherents,  the  road  to  Paria—had  brokd 
in  upon  the  committees  of  public  safety  and  miblic 
security,  like  Thalaba  the  Destroyer^  into  the  Dora-f 
daniel;  and  with  the  same  dreadful  result  to  thd 
agents  of  the  horrora  with  which  these  revohjtionary 
bodies  had  deluged  France.  But  such  a  reaction, 
accompHshed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
old  despotic  monarchy,  could  not  have  brought  peace 
to  France  or  to  Europe ;  nay,  oould  only  nave  laid 
a  foundation  fox  farther  and  more  lasting  quarre(t. 
The  fiame  of  hberty  had  been  too  widely  spread  in 
France  to  be  quenched  even  by  such  a  triumph  of 
royalty  as  we  have  supposed,  however  pure  the  prin- 
ciples and  high  the  spurit  of  the  Vendeans.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  nation  should  experience  both  the 
extremes  of  furious  license  and  of  stem  despotisrn, 
to  fij:  the  hopes  of  the  various  contending  parties 
upon  a  form  of  government,  in  which  a  limited  power 
in  the  monarch  should  be  united  to  the  er\joymeDt 
of  all  rational  freedom  in  the  subject.  We  return  to 
our  sad  task. 

Notwithstanding  the  desolating  mode  in  which  the 
Republicans  conducted  the  war,  with  the  avowed 
purpose,  of  rendering  La  Vendue  uninhabitable,  the 
population  seemed  to  increase  in  courage,  and  even  in 
numbers,  as  their  situation  became  more  desperate. 
Renewed  armies  were  sent  into  the  devoted  district, 
and  successively  destroyed  in  assaults,  skirmishes, 
and  ambuscades,  where  they  were  not  slaughtered 
in  general  actions.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed  at  one,  time,  in  their  efforts  to 
subjugate  this  devoted  province.  But  this  could  not 
last  for  ever ;  and  a  chance  of  war  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, which  tnreaiened  reverses  to  the  Convention, 
compensated  them  bj  furnishing  new  forces,  and  of 
a  higher  description  m  point  of  character  and  disci« 
pline,  for  the  subjection  of  La  Vendue. 

This  was  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Mentz  to 
the  Prussians.  By  the  capitulation,  a  garrison  of 
near  fifteen  thousand  expenenced  soldiers,  and  some 
officers  of  considerable  name,  were  debarred  fVom 
again  bearing  arms  against  the  allies.  These  troops 
were  employed  in  La  Vendue,  where  the  scale  had 
already  begun  to  preponderate  against  the  dauntless  • 
and  persevering  insurgents.  At  the  first  enooun- 
ters,  the  soldiere  of  Bfentz,  onsoquainted  with  th« 

t  [Kittf  Ghaikw  the  Tenth.] 
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Tend^an  moae  of  fighting,  sustained  loss,  am}  were 
thongfat  lightly  of  by  the  Royalists.*  This  opinion 
of  their  new  adversaries  was  changed,  in  conse- 
euence  of  a  defeat  [Oct.  17]  near  Cholletj  more 
p  areadful  in  its  consequences  than  any  which  the 
Vend^ans  had  yet  received,  and  which  determine 
their  .generals  to  pass  the  Loire  with  their  whole 
collected  force,  leave  their  beloved  Socage  to  the 
axes  and  brands  of  the  victors,  and  carry  the  war 
into  Bretagne,  where  they  expected  either  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  descent  of  the  English,  or  by  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  inhabltants.T 

In  this  military  emigration  the  Rovalists  were  ac- 
companied by  their  aged  jpeople,  tneir  wives,  and 
their  children ;  so  that  theu:  melancholy  march  re- 
eemblcd  that  of  the  Cimbrians  or  Helvetians  of  old, 
when  abandoning  their  ancient  dwellings,  they  wan- 
dered forth  to  find  new  settlements  in  a  more  fertile 
land.  They  crossed  the  river  near  Saint  Florent, 
and  the  banks  were  blackened  with  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pil^ms  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
age.  The  broad  nver  was  before  ihera,  and  behind 
tuem  their  burning  cottages  and  t^c  exterminating 
Bwocd  of  the  Republicans.  The  means  of  embarka- 
tion were  few  and  precarious;  the  afllright  of  tl^e 
females  almost  ungovernable;  and  such  was  the 
tumult  and  terror  of  the  scene,  that,  in  the  words 
of  Madame  La  Boche-Jacquelein,  the  awe-struck 
spectators  could  only  compare  it  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment" t  Without  food,  cfirections,  or  organization 
of  any  kind— without  the  show  of  an  army,  saving 
in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  column,  the  centre  con- 
sisting of  their  defenceless  families  marching  toge- 
ther in  a  mass—these  indomitable  peasants  defeated 
a  R^ublican  army  under  the  walls  of  Laval. 

The  garrison  of  Mentz,  whose  arrival  in  La 
Vcnd^had  been  so  fatal  to  the  insurgents,  and  who 
had  pursued  them  in  a  state  of  rout,  as  thcy^  thought, 
out  of  their  own  country;,  across  the  Loire;  were 
almost  exterminated  in  this  most  unexpected  defeat. 
An  unsucoessful  attack  upon  Granville  more  than 
counterbalanced  this  advantage,  and  although  the 
Vend6an8  afterwards  obtamed  a  brilliant  victory  at 
Dol,  it  was  the  last  success  of  what  was  tcnned  the 
Great  Army  of  La  Vendue,  and  which  well  deserved 
that  title/pn  more  accounts  than  in  its  more  ordinary 
sense.  They  had  now  lost,  by  the  chances  of  war, 
most  of  theu*  best  chiefs ;  and  misfortunes,  and  the 
exasipera ting, feelings  attending  them,  had  introduced 
disunion,  which  had  been  so  long  a  stranger  to  their 
singular  association.  Charette  was  reflected  upon 
as  being  little  willing  to  aid  La  Roche- Jacquelein ; 
and  Stoflet  seems  to  have  set  up  an  independent 
Standard.  The  insurgents  were  aefeatcd  at  Mon.«», 
where  of  three  Republican  generals  of  name.  Wester- 
man.  Maryeau,  and  Kleber,  the  first  disgraced  him- 
self by  savage  cruelty,  and  the  other  two  gained 
honour  by  their  clemency.  Fifteen  thousand  male 
and  female  natives  of  La  Vendee  perished  in  the 
battle  and  the  massacre  which  enjmed.§ 

But  though  La  Vend<'e,  after  this  decisive  loss, 
which  included  some  of  her  best  troops  and  bravest 
generals,  could  hardly  be  soid  to  exist,  La  Charette 
continual,  with  indefatigable  diligence  and  undaunt- 
ed courage,  to  sustain  the  insurrection  of  Lower 
Poitou  and  Bretagne.  He  was  followed  by  a  divi- 
sion of  peasants  from  the  Marais.  whose  activity  in 
marshy  grounds  gave  them  similar  advantages  to 
those  poBPcssed  by  the  Vendeans  in  their  woodlands. 
He  was  followed  also  by  the  inhabitants  of  Morbihan, 
Called,  from  their  adherence  to  royalism,  the  IJttle 
La  Vendee.  He  was  the  leader,  besides,  of  many  of 
the  bands  called  Chouans,  a  name  of  doubtful  origin 
given  to  the  insurgents  of  Bretagne,  but  which  their 
courage  has  rendered  celebrated.  II    La  Charette  him- 

*  Tbey,  punned  on  (be  word  Mafeace  (Mentz).  and  said,  the 
newlr  arriyed  Repablicans  were  aoloicni  of/<q«nce  (potter's  ware), 
«  which  ooiud  not  endure  the  fire. 

t  [BewichuDp,  Hfat  do  la  Guerre  de  la  Vcnd^.  t.  M.  p.  M; 
Jpnini,  t.  iv.  p.  318 ;  La  Roche- Jacquelein ,  p.  SW ;  Lanratelle,  L 
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selA  who,  with  these  and  other  foi'ce&  continned  to 
sustain  the  standard  of  royalty  in  Bretagne  and 
Poitou,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters 
made  to  shine  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers.  Aa 
prudent  and  cautious  as  he  was  courageous  and 
adventturous,  he  was  at  the  same  time  so  alert  ana 
expeditious  in  his  motions,  that  he  usually  appeared 
at  the  time  and  place  where  his  presence  was  least 
expected  and  most  formidable.  A  Republican  officer, 
who  had  just  taken  possession  of  a  village,  and  was 
speaking  of  the  Royalist  leader  as  of  a  person  at 
twenty  leagues'  distance,  said  publicly, —  I  should 
like  to  see  this  famous  Charette."—"  There  ne  is," 
said  a  woman,  pointing  with  her  finger.  In  fact, 
he  was  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  charging  the 
Repnbhcan  troops,  who  were  a11  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Convention  made 
oflTers  of  pacification  to  La  Charette,  which  were 
adjusted  betwixt  the  Vend^an  chief  and  General 
Canclaux,ir  the  heroic  defender  of  Nantes.  The  ar- 
ticles of  treaty  were  subscribed  in  that  place,  which 
La  Charette  entered  at  the  head  of  his  milifary  etafl^ 
with  his  loujg  white  plume  streaming  in  the  wind. 
He  heard  with  coldness  shouts  of  welcome  from  a 
city,  to  which  his  name  had  been  long  a  terror ;  and 
there  was  a  gloom  on  his  brow  as  he  signed  his 
name  to  the  articles  agreed^  upon.  He  certainly 
suspected  the  faith  of  those  with  whom  he  transact- 
ed, and  they  did  not  by  any  means  confide  in  his. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  on  until  the  Convention 
should  ratify  the  pacification.    But  this  never  took 

{>Iace.  Mutual  complaints  and  recriminations  £61- 
owed,  and  the  soldiers  of  La  Charette  and  of  the 
Republic  began  once  more  to  make  a  petty  war  on 
each  other. 

Mean  time,  that  party  in  the  British  Cabinet  which 
declared  for  a  descent  on  France  in  name  and  on 
behalf  of  tlie  successor  to  the  drown,  had  obtained 
the  acquiescence  of  their  colleaj^es  in  an  experiment 
of  this  nature  |  but  unhappily  it  had  been  ^stponed 
until  its  success  had  become  impossible.  The  fbrcc^ 
too,  which  composed  this  experimental  operation^ 
was  injudicious^  selected.  A  certain  proportion 
consisted  of  emigrants,  in  whom  the  highest  con- 
fidence might  be  with  justice  reposed;  out  about 
two  battalions  of  this  invading  expedition  were  ra- 
grant  foreigners  of  various  descriptions,  many  or 
most  of  them  enlisted  from  among  the  prisoners  of 
war,  who  readily  took  any  engagement  to  get  oat  oi 
captivity,  w^ith  the,  mental  resolution  of  breaking  it 
the  first  opportunity.  Besides  these  impmderyces^ 
the  purpose  and  time  of  executing  a  project,  which, 
to  be  successftil,  should  have  been  secret  and  sudden^ 
were  generally  known  in  France  and  England  before 
the  expedition  weighed  anchor. 

The  event-  as  is  universally  known,  was  most 
disastrous :  The  mercenaries  deserted  to  the  Repub- 
licans as  soon  as  they  got  ashore;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate emigrants,  who  became  pnsoners  in  great 
numbers,  were  condemned  and  executed  without 
mercy.  The  ammunition  and  muskets,  of  which  a 
quantity  had  been  landed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ths 
enemy;  and  what  was  worse,  England  did  not, 
among  other  lighter  losses,  entirely  save  her  honour. 
She  was  severely  censured  as  giving  \ip  her  allies  to 
destruction,  because  she  had  yicld«i  to  the  wishes 
which  enthusiastic  and  courageous  men  had  elevated 
into  hope. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  difficult,  than  to 
state  the  just  extent  of  support  which  can  prudently 
be  extended  by  one  nation  to  a  civil  faction  in  the 
bosom  of  another.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of  success 
—absolute  success— will  prove  the  justification  o! 
such  enterprises  in  the  eyes  of  some,  who  will  all^e^ 
in  the  event  of  failure,  that  men  have  been  enticea 
into  perils,  in  which  they  have  not  been  adequateW 
supported;   '•r  of  others,  who  will  condemn  suco 

name  of  two  b.-others.  aoaa  of  a  bbdcimith,  said  to  have  been  tbe 
oariieat  leaden  of  the  Breton  iimnvents.       ^      , 

IT  [Candaox  waa  born  at  Para  m  vno.  After  the  rB*ultttk>n  of 
the  18th  Brnmaire.  NapoleaQ  fave  bun  the  oommand  of  the  l«rh 
militanr  division,  and  mada  fama  a  senator.  A.t  the  reatontion  he 
wasoeetedtpeer.    HediedtolMT.l 
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measiiros  as  aaaaodering  the  public  resouroefii  in  en- 
terprisM  whioa  ouffat  not  to  naye  been  enoouraced 
at  alL  Bat  in  fair  judgment,  the  expedition  of  wi* 
beron  ojasht  not  to  be  summarily  condemned.  It 
was  neither  inadequate,  nor,  excepting  as  to  the 
deaonption  of  some  of  the  forcea  empoyed,  ill  calcu- 
lated for  the  service  prqpoaed.  Had  such  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  amred  while  the  Roralista  were 
attacking  Nantes  or  Grenoble,  or  while  they  yet  held 
the  island  of  Noirmoatier,  the  good  consequences  to 
the  royal  cause  mifi;bt  have  been  incalculable.  But 
the  expedition  was  ill-timed,  and  that  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  those  unfortunate  gendemen  en- 
g:afi^  who,  impatient  of  inactivity,  and  sanguine  uy 
^araoter,  urged  the  British  Ministry,  or  rather  Mr. 
IVindham,  to  authorize  the  experiment,  without  fully 
eonaidsring  more  than  their  own  zeal  and  courage. 
We  cannot,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  their 
impatience  relieved  ministers  from  the  responsibility 
attached  to  the  indifferent  intelligence  on  which  they 
acted.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  full 
information  on  the  state  of  Bretagne  by  way  of  Jer- 
sey; and  they  ought  to  have  known  that  there  was  a 
strong  French  force  collected  from  various  garrisons, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  a  descent  at 
Jluiberon.* 

After  this  unfortunate  anair,  and  some  subsequent 
vain  Attempts  to  throw  in  supplies  on  the  part  of  the 
£nghsh«  La  Gharette  still  continued  in  open  war. 
But  HocheL  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  was  now 
sent  into  the  disturbed  districts,  with  a  larger  army 
than  had  yet  been  employed  against  them.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  form  inovHuble  columns^  which 
acted  in  concert,  supporting  each  other  when  un- 
suficassliil,  or  completing  each  other's  victory  when 
such  was  obtaineo.  La  Gharette,  after  his  band 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  was  himself  made 
priw>n6r.  B&xig  condemned  to  be  shot,  he  refused 
to  have  his  eyes  covered,  and  died  as  courageously 
as  }ie  had  Uvea.  With  him  and  S  toilet,  who  siiiTered 
a  similar  fate,  the  war  of  La  Vendue  terminated. 
.  To  trace  this  remarkable  civil  war,  even  so  slightly 
as  we  have  attempted  the  task,  has  carried  us  be- 
yond the  course  of  our  narrative.  It  broke  out  in 
the  be^jnning  of  March,  1793,  and  La  Gharette's 
execution,  by  which  it  was  closed,  took  place  at 
Nantea,  29th  March,  1796.  The  astonishing  part  of 
the  matter  is,  that  so  ereat  a  conflagration  should 
not  have  extended  itself  bejfond  a  certain  limited 
district,  while  within  that  region  it  raged  with  such 
foxy,  that  for  a  lengpi  of  time  no  means  of  extin- 
guishing it  could  be  oiscovered. 

Wa  now  return  to  the  state  of  France  in  spring 
1793,  when  the  Jacobins,  who  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  supreme  power  of  the  RQ)ublic,  found 
that  they  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  allied 
forces  on  two  frontiers  of  France,  and  with  the  Roy- 
alists in  the  west,  but  also  with,  more  than  one  of 
the, great  commercial  towns,  which,  with  less  incli- 
nation to  the  monarchical  cause,  than  a  general  ter- 
ror of  revolutionary  measures,  pr^parea  for  resist- 
ance, after  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  upon 
tile  aisfc  of  May. 

Rcmrdeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  had 
declared  themselves  against  the  Jacobin  supremaifey. 
Rich  from  commerce  and  their  maritime  simation, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Lyons,  from  their  command  of 
internal  navigation,  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
mapufacturers  of  those  cities  foresaw  the  total  inse- 
cmitjr  of  property,  and  in  consequence  their  own 
ruin,  in  the  system  of  arbitrary  spoliation  and  mur- 
der upon  which  the  government  of  the  Jacobins  was 
founded.    But  property,  for  which  they  were  soli- 

*  Wa  cm  aodooffht  to  make  great  allcmancee  for  nalional  fed- 
inf :  7«t  it  u  a  Mttle  hard  to  find  a  weU-informed  hwtoi^m,  liks 
H  LaerateUe,  {t  zi  p.  ltf,l  trnnkr  faBinuate,  that  Encfaiid  threw 
tin  anroctonate  RoyaUata  oa  the  eoait  of  Qiiiberon  to  escape  the 
nituie  burden  of  maintaining  them.  Her  uberaHty  towaitb  the 
emkranta,  boDoarable  and  naetilocious  to  the  eoimfir*  wa«  en* 
tiMj  cmtoitoui.  flfae  miint  nave  withdrawn  when  ahe  pleaaed  a 
bmntr  oenfined  b/  Isr  benevdenqe :  and  it  is  mther  too  haid  to 
ba  anppoeed  capabwof  meditatiar  tMr  marder.  nwralr  to  aave  the 


nee  pf  lODpoitinc  thorn.    Tfie  aqpodftion  waa  a  bhmder^  bat 
in  wnoh  die  vnfortunate  mdSImn  aootribated  to  misleBa  the 
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citous,  though,  if  its  natural  force  is  used  in  time,  th« 
most  powerful  barrier  to  withstand  revolution,  be* 
comes,  after  a  certain  period  of  delay,  its  most  help- 
less victim.  If  the  rich  are  in  due  season  liberal  of 
their  means,  they  have  the  power  of  enlisting  in  their  < 
cause,  and  as  adherents,  tliose  among  the  lower  or- 
ders, who,  if  they  see  their  superiors  dejected  and  de- 
spairing, will  be  tempted  to  consider  them  as  obiecta 
of  plunder.  But  this  mu^t  be  done  early^  or  tnoaa 
who  might  be  made  the  must  active  dclenders  of 
property  will  join  with  such  as  are  prepared  to  make 
a  prey  of  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Bourdcaux,  in  which 
the  Brifisotines  or  Girondists  had  ventured  to  hope 
for  a  zeal  purely  republican,  at  once  adverse  td 
royalty  and  to  Jacobin  domination,  bad  efiectuallv 
disappointed  their  expectations,  and  succumbed  witK 
little  siruKgle  under  the  ferocious  victors. 

Marseilles  showed  at  once  her  good- will  and  her 
impotence  of  means.  The  utmo.st  exertions  of  that 
wealthy  city,  whose  revolutionary  bund  had  contri- 
buted BO  much  to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  ia 
the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  were  able  to  equip  only 
a  small  and  doubtful  army  of  about  three  thousand 
men,  who  were  despatched  to  tlie  relief  of  Lyons. 
This  inconsiderable  army  threw  themselves  inta 
Avignon,  and  were  defeated  with  the  utmost  case, 
by  the  republican  general  Gariauji;,t  despicable  as  a 
military  officer,  and  whose  forces  would  not  hava 
stood  a  sin^e  igalemtrU  of  the  Vend^an  sharp- 
shooters. Marseilles  received  the  victors,  and  bowed 
her  head  to  the  subsequent  horrors  which  it  pleased 
Gartaux,  with  two  formidable  Jacobins,  Barras  and 
Fr6ron,t  to  inflict  on  that  flourishing  city.  The  placa 
underwent  the  usual  terrors  of  Jacobin  purification, 
and  was  for  a  time  afi^tedly  called  "  the  nameleaa 
coinmune."S 

Lyons  made  a  more  honourable  stand.  That  no  • 
ble  ci^  had  been  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  do- 
mination of  Ghiher,  one  of  the  most  ferocious.  and« 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  extravagantly  ab- 
surd,, of  the  Jacobins.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
fonnidable  club,  which  was  worthy  of  being  affiliated 
with  the  mother  society,  and  ambitious  of  treading  in 
its  footst^s^  and  he  was  supported  by  a  garrison  of 
two  revoiuuonary  regiments,  besides  a  numerous 
artillery,  and  a  large  addition  of  volunteers,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  forming  what 
was  called  a  revolutionary,  army.  This  Ghaher  was 
an  apostate  priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  thorough-paced 
pupil  in  the  school  of  terror.  He  had  been  created 
Procureur  of  the  Gommime,  and  had  imposed  on  the 
wealthy  citizens  a  tax,  which  was  raised  from  six  to 
thirty  millions  of  Jivres.  But  blood  as  well  as  gold: 
was  his  object.  The  massacre  of  a  few  jpriests  ^na 
aristocrats  confined  m  the  fortress  of  Pierre  Scizei 
was  a  pitiful  sacrifice ;' and  GMIier,  ambitious  of 
deeds  more  decisive, ^caused  a  general  arrest  of  a 
hundred  principal  citizens,  whom  he  designed  as  a 
hecatomb  more  worthy  of  the  demon  whom  he 
served. 

This  sacrifice  was  prevented  by  the  courage  of 
the  Lyonnois :  a  courage  which,  if  assumed  by  the 
Parisians,  might  have  prevented  most  of  the  horrore 
which  disgraced  the  Revolution.  The  meditated 
slausbter  was  already  announced  by  Ghalier  to  the 
Jacobin  Glub.  "Three  hundred  heads,"  he  said, 
'  are  marked  for  slaughter.    Let  us  lose  no  time  in 

t  r*  TUa  maot  oricindly  a  painter,  had  become  aa  adfutsat  ia 
tlie  Paiirian  ooipa ;  he  waa  aAeiwazda  emidoFed  m  tike  aisi/{ 
and.  havinf  been  tnccesafhl  against  the  Maiaeflloia,  the  depntiee 
of  the  Moontain  had,  in  the  same  daj,  obtained  him  the  appoint 
ments  of  biifadier-feneral  and  general  of  diriaion.  Howaaea- 
trunely  ignorant,  and  had  nothing  military  alwut  Mm,  ottierwiia 
he  waa  not  iil-dtepoaed.*'— Xapolbok,  Manoirt,  vol.  L  p.  19J 

X  [Staniilaua  Fr^ron  waa  son  of  the  weD-known  vicam  of  Vol> 

talre,  and  godson  of  the  onlbitcniate  King  of  Pdand.   Be  ao> 

pompanied  the  French  eueditiao  to  8t  Domingo  in  tSOk  aiia 

eing  appointed  fub-prafect  at  the  CaFBa.  soon  anok  midar  the'fah 

luencaoftheclhnate.   His  portmliolUHng  into  the  hands  of  the 


bei 

nii__ ^ ^ 

black  government,  some  of  its  contents  were  published  br  die  L^ 
thoritjr  of  OesaaHoe,  and  subiojbwd  to  a  work  entitled  **  Mftmolica 

gUMn 

_, ^        ^      ^J^^-^-  ^ 

appean  that  Fr^ron  waa  the  earhest  mot  of  her  ehoioe,  but  thai 
Napoleoo  and  JoaepUne  woidd  not  hear  of  vi  allMne*  with  the 


ponrserririrHistoiradellaytL"   Among  them  an  several  ama- 
tory episUea  ftom  Napolepn's  seoood  aiater  Paohne,  by  wbi^lt 
appean  that  Freron  waa  the  earhast  dtgeot  of  her  cM"  •—  -" — 
Napoleoo  and  Josephine  would  nothear  of  an  aU 
friend  of  ftobeepieire.  and  ready  luatnimenl  orMa  a 
I  (Jomini.  t  trTp.  908    Toulongeeo,  t  h.  p.  •».] 
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Beizing  the  members  of  the  departmental  office- 
bearers, the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  sec- 
tions, all  the  local  authorities  who  obstruct  our  revo- 
lotion ary  measures.    Let  us  make  one  faeot  of  the 
whole,  and  deliver  them  at  once  to  the  guiUotine." 
•    But  ere  he  could  execute  his  threat,  terror  was 
awakened  into  the  courage  of  dispair.    The  citisens 
rose  in  arms.  [May  29.]  and  besieged  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  which  Chalier,  with  his  revolutionary  troops, 
made  a  desperate,  and  for  some  tune  a  succeesnil, 
yet  ultimately  a  vain  defence.    But  the  Lyonnois 
unhappily  knew  not  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
triumph.    They  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  vengeance  which  they  had  provoked, 
or  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  tlie  bold  step  which 
they  had  tnken^  by  measures  which  precluded  a  com- 
promise.   Their  resistance  to  the  violence  and  atro- 
city of  the  Jacobins  had  no  political  character,  any 
more  than  that  offered  by  the  traveller  against  rob- 
bers who  threaten  him  with  plunder  and  murder. 
They  were  not  sufficiently  aware  that,  having  done 
so  much,  they  must   necessarily  da  more.     They 
ought,  by  declaring  themselves  RoyaHsts,  to  have 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  troops  of  Savoy,  if  not 
on  the  Swis^  who  had  embraced  a  species  of  neu- 
trality, (which,  after  the  lOth  of  August,  was  disho- 
nourable to  their  ancient  reputation,)  to  send  in  all 
haste  soldiery  to  the  assistance  of  a  city  which  had 
no  fortifications  or  regular  troops  to  defend  it ;  but 
which  possessed,  nevertheless,  treasures  to  pay  their 
auxiliaries,  and  strong  hands  and  able  officers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  locaHties  of  their  situation, 
which,  when  well  defended,  are  sometimes  as  formi- 
dable as  the  regular  protection  erected  by  scientific 
enjgineers. 

The  people  of  Lyons  vainly  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a  revolutionary  character  for  themselves,  noon 
the  system  of  the  6ux>nde ;  two  of  whose  proscribed 
deputies,  Biroteau  and  Chasset,  tried  to  draw  them 
over  to  their  unpopular  and  hopeless  canse;  and 
they  inconsistently  sousdit  protection  by  affecting  a 
republican  zeal,  even  while  resisting  the  decrees  and 
cheating  the  troops  of  the  Jacobins.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  of  royalist  principles  among  the 
insorgents,  and  some  of  their  leaders  were  decidedly 
such;  but  these  were  not  numerous  or  infiuential 
eQough  to  establish  the  true  principle  of  open  ttsist- 
Vice,  and  the  ultimate  chance  of  rescue,  by  a^old 
proclamation  of  the  King's  interest.  They  still  ap- 
pealed to  the  Convention  as  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign, in  whose  eyes  they  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
thieniBelveiB,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  Kcure  the 
interest  of  two  Jaoobin  deputies,  who  had,  counte- 
nanced every  Tiolenoe  attempted  by  Chilicr,  that 
mey  might  pievall  upon  them  to  represent  their  con- 
duct ^Toonbl^,  Of  course  they  had  enough  of 
SDnufles  to  thi0  eflect,  while  Messrs  Ohiathier  and 
ioche,'th6  deputies  in  question,  remained  in  their 
ADwer ;  promises,  doubtless,  the  more  readily  given, 
that  the  Lyonnois,  though  desirous  to  concifiate  the 
favour  of  the  Convention,  did  not  hesitate  in  pro- 
tteding  to  the  punishment  of  the  Jacobin  Ch&lier. 
Ss  was  condemned  and  executed,  along  with  one  of 
hisprincipal associatee,  termed  Ribaid.* 

To  defend  these  vigorous  proceedijigs,  theuiihappy 
inguigents  placed  themselves  under  the  interim  go- 
v«nmexit  m  a  council,  who,  still  desirous  to  tempo- 
rize and  maintain  the  revolutionary  chwacter,  termed 
themselves  "The  Popular  and  Repubhcan  Commis- 
sion of  PttbUc  Safety  of  the  I^artmenl  pf  the 
Rhone  and  Loire ;"  a  title  which,  while  it  exdted  no 
popuIajT  enthusiasms  &nd  attracted  no  foreign  aid, 
noways  soothed,  but  rather  exasperated,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Convention}  now  under  the  absolute 
domination  of  the  Jacobms,  by  whom  every  thing 
short  of  ooimilete  fintemization  was.  accounted  pre- 
smnptaons  odSance.  Those  who  were  not  with 
them  U  was  their  poUcy  to  hold  as  their  most  decided 
eBeQuba. 

'  "nie  Lyonnois  had,  indeed,  letters  of  encourage- 
ntxxi,  and  promised  concurrence,  from  several  de- 
PftTtmentd;  but  no  effectual  support  was  ever  diiect- 

*  [LaenUilK  t  xl  p.  W;  TMfln,  t.  vr.  p.  161.] 


ed  towards  their  city,  excepting  the  i>etty  reinforce- 
ment from  Marseilles,  which  we  have  seen  was 
intercepted  and  dispersed  with  little  trouble  by  tha 
Jaoobin  General  Certaux. 

Lyons  had  expected  to  become  the  patroness  and 
focus  of  an  Anti-jacobin  leanie,  fonned  by  the  gveat 
commercial  towns,  against  Paris  and  the 
nant  part  of  the  Convention.  She  ibun 
isolated  and  unsupported,  and  left  to  oppose 
own  proper  ibrcee  and  means  of  defimce,  to  an  anny 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  to  the  numerous  Jaoobiofl 
contained  within  her  own  walls.  About  the  ead  of 
July,  after  a  lapse  of  an  interval  of  two  mondia,  a 
regular  blockade  was  formed  around  the  city,  and  m 
the  first  week  of  August  hdstQities  took  plaee.  Ite 
besieging  army  was  directed  in  its  military  chaaotar 
by  General  Kellerman,  who,  with  other  distinguishes 
soldiers,  had  now  begun  to  hold  an  eminent  rank  in. 
the  Republican  armies.  But  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting the  vengeance  for  which  they  thirsted  thft 
Jacobms  relied  chiefly  on  the  exertions  of  the  aeim- 
ties  they  had  sent  along  with  the  commandeF)  and 
especiafly  of  the  representative  Pubois-Crtoo^,  a 
man  whose  sole  merit  appears  to  have  bem  his  finea- 
tic  Jacobinism.  General  Pi^cy,  formerly  an  oflieer 
in  the  royal  serviced  undertook  the  almost  faopeleaa 
task  of  defence^  and  by  forming  redoubts  on  the  mont 
commanding  situations  around  the  town,  commenced 
a  resistance  against  the  immensely  svnperior  forpe  of 
the  besiesers,  which  was  honourable  if  it  could  anv«» 
been  useml.  'Rie  Lyonnois,  at  the  same  time,  still 
endeavoured  to  make  fair  weather  with  the  besiegiag 
army,  by  representing  themselves  as  firm  Republi- 
cans. They  celebrated  as  a  public  festival  the  anni- 
versary of  the  10th  of  August,  while  Dubois  Crandf  , 
to  show  the  credit  he  gave  them  for  their  repufolicsa 
zeal,  fixed  the  same  day  for  commencing  ma  lure  on 
the  place,  and  caused  the  first  gun  to  be  discharged 
by  his  own  concubine,  a  female  born  in  Lyood. 
lEiombs  and  red-hot  bullets  were  next  j»Boned  to, 
against  the  second  city  of  the  French  empire;  while 
the  besieged  sustained  the  attack  with  a  constancT, 
and  on  many  parts  repelled  it  with  a  courage,  highly 
honourable  to  their  character. 

But  their  fate  was  determined.  The  deputies  an  - 
nounced  to  the  Convention  their  purpose  of  poorin^ 
their  instruments  of  havoc  on  every  quarter  of  Che 
town  at  once,  and  when  it  was  on  fire  in  severe t 
places  to  attempt  a  general  storm.  "  The  city,"  they 
said,  "must  surrender,  or  tnere  shall  not  remain 
one  stone  upon  another,  and  this  we  hope  to  accom- 
pKsh  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  false  compassioi]. 
Do  not  then  be  surprised  when  you  ahall  hear  that 
Lyons  exists  no  longer."  The  iiiry  of  the  attack 
threatened  to  make  good  these  promises. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Piedmontese  troops  made  a 
show  of  descending  from  their  mountains  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  city,  and  it  is  probable  their  interference 
would  have  given  a  character  of  royalism  to  the  in- 
surrection. But  the  incursion  of  the  Piedmontese 
and  Sardinians  was  speedily  ri^elled  by  the  skill  of 
Kellerman,  and  produced  no  effect  in  favour  of  tho 
city  of  Lyons,  except  that  of  supporting  for  a  time 
the  courage  of  its  defenders. 

The  sufierings  of  the  citizena  became  intolerahie. 
Several  quarters  of  the  city  were  on  fire  at  the  same 
time,  immense  magazine?  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  a  loss  incurrra,  dunng  two  nights'  bombard- 
ment, which  was  calculated  at  two  hundred  millions 
of  livres.  A  black  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  besieged 
on  the  Great  Hos«pital,  as  a  sign  that  the  fire  of  the 
assailants  should  not  be  directed  on  that  asylum  of 
hopeless  misery.  The  sicnal  seemed  only  to  draw 
the  republican  Dombs  to  the  spot  where  they  oould 
create  the  most  frightful  distress,  and  ontrase  in  the 
highest  degree  the  feelings  of  humaoity.  The  d^ 
vastations  of  famine  were  soon  added  to  those  ol 
slaughter;  and^after  two  months  of  sudi  horrors 
hadl)een  sustained,  it  became  obvious  that  Sarther 
resistance  was  unpossible. 

The  military  commandant  of  Lyons,  Pr6ey,  re-^ 
solved  upon  a  sally,  at  the  head  of  the  activQ  part  of 
the  gamson,  hoping  that,  by  cuttmg  hfe  way  through 
the  Deaieg^rs,  he  nught  aave  the  lives  of  maor  of 
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those  who  followed  him  in  the  desperate  atteoript, 
aod  Kain  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzerland,  whde 
the  absence  of  those  who  had  been  actual  combat- 
ants during  the  siege,  might,  in  some  degree,  in- 
cline the  Convention  to  lenient  measures  towards 
the  more  helpless  part  of  the  inhabitants.  A  column 
of  about  two  th<Nisand  men  made  this  desperate 
attempt.  But  pursued  by  the  Republicans,  and  at- 
taekea  on  every  side  by  the  peasants,  to  whom  they 
had  been  represented  m  the  most  odious  colours  by 
the  Jacobin  deputies,  and  who  were  stimulated  be- 
skiM  iy  the  hope  of  plunder,  scarcely  fifty  o(  the 
devoted  body  reached,  with  their  lender,  the  pro- 
tecting soil  of  Switzerland.  Lyons  reluctantly  open- 
ed her  gatea  after  the  departure  of  her  best  and 
bravest.  The  rest  may  be  described  in  the  words  of 
Horace : — 

"  ButeruB  Tieu  cinfeix's  in«l«tet  victor,  ct  urbem, 
-dU^ipubit  ioKolcDs." 

Tlie  paralytic  Couthon,  witli  Collot  D'Herboia,* 
and  oth^  deputies,  were  sent  to  Lyons  by  the  Com- 
miltee  of  Public  Sfifely,  to  execute  the  vengeance 
which  the  Jacobins  demanded;  while  Dubois  Cranct* 
wte  recalled  for  having  put,  it^was  thought,  less 
anerxy  in  his  proceedings  than  the  prosecution  of 
the  stdge  reqiiired.  Coilut  D'Hetbois  had  a  personal 
motive  of  a  singular  nature  for  delighting  in  the  task 
intfutted  to  him  and  his  ^ollea^es.  In  his  capacity 
of  a,  play-actor,  he  had  been  hissed  from  the  stage 
at  Lyons,  and  the  door  to  revenge  was  now  open. 
The  instructions  of  this  committee  enjoined  them  to 
take  the  most  satisfactory  reveOAe  for  the  death  of 
Chilier,  and  the  insurrection  of  Lyons,  not  merely 
on  the  citizens,  but  on  the  town  itself.  The  princi- 
pal streets  and  buildings  were  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  a  raonun)0Dt  erected  where  they 
stood)  was  to  record  the  cause :—"  Z/yoiw  rebelled 
ugainM  tht  Republic-Lftms  it  no  morey  Sudi 
fragments  of  the  town  as  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
nam  were  to  bear  the  name  of  Commune  Affrandue, 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  a  dootei  like  that 
which  might  have  passed  the  lips  of  some  Eastern 
deroot,  in  all  the  frantic  madness  of  arbitrary  power 
aaa  utter  ignorance,  could  hsve  been  seriously  pro- 
nounced, and  as  seiioosly  enforced,  in  one  of  the 
moet  civilized  nations  in  Europe;  and  that  in  the 
present  enlightened  age,  men  who  pretended  to  wia- 
dom  and  pnilosoohy,  should  have  coiisidered  the 
labours  of  the  aronitect  at>a  proper  subject  of  pun- 
idhment.  ^o  it  was,  however;  and  to  give  the  de- 
molition more  effect,  the  impotent  Couthon  was 
curried  from  house  to  house,  devoting  each  to  ruin, 
by  striking  the  door  with  a  anver  hammer,  and  pro- 
nouncing these  words^''  House  of  a  rebel,  I  condemn 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Law."  Workmen  followed 
in  great  multitudes,  who  executed  the  sentence  by 
ptimng  the  house  down  to  the  foundations.  This 
wanton  demolition  continued'for  six  months,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  on  at  an  expense  equal  to 
that  which  the  superb  military  hospital,  the  Hotel 
des  InvalideSi  cost  its  founder,  Louis  XIY.  Bui  re- 
publican vengeance  did  not  waste  its^  exclusively 
upon  senseless  lime  and  st6ne-— it  sought  out  sentient 
victims. 

The  deserved  death  of  Chiller  had  been  atoned  by 
an  apotheosisjt  executed  after  Lyons  had  surrender- 
ed; but  Collot  D'Herbois  declared  that  every  drop 
of  that  patriotic  blood  fell  as  if  spalding  his  own 
heart,  and  that  die  murder  demanded  atonement. 
All  ordinanr  process,  and  every  usual  mode  of  execu- 
tion, was  tnought  too  tardy  to  avenge  the  death  of  a 
Jacobin  proconsul.    The  judges  of  the  revolutionary 

•  (B«^  the  armal  of  Collot  lyftobois.  Fouchfe  (Aftenranb 
Duke  of  Otnifito)iMtued  a  decnw.  directmf  that  all  relinoiu  em- 
MonM  •hoald  be  deetrojred.  end  that  the  words  "  Death  n  an  eter- 
Asl  alaepr"  ahoald  be  placed  over  the  entnuiee  of  every  burial 
gvoond.— See  Monitew,  Not.  57, 61.] 

^  (Aa  fM  ibrmed  a  eooapieuoua  part  of  tiw  pfooearion,  barinff 
a-micro  rastened  between  Yi»  eara,  and  dra«ginc  in  the  dirt  a 
BUe  tied  toUi  tafl :  which  Bible  wai  aAarwarde  onmt,  and  its 
aihea  scattered  to  the  winds.  Foueht  wrote  to  the  Convention 
— "  TIm  sbsde  «r  Ghalior  is  satMfed.  Yea.  we  swear  that  the 
paaplo  shall  be  aveated.  Our  severs  oourafe  shall  keep  pace 
wOh  their  just  impatience."— JCmtoitr.  Mootf  aillard,  t  iv.  pp. 
Ill,  IM.]  -«.  .^ 


commiswon  were  worn  out  with  fatigue— the  arm  of 
the  executioner  was  wean,'— the  ver>'  steel  of  the 
guillotine  was  blunted.  Collot  d'Herbois  devised  a 
more  summary  mode  of  alafl^ier.  A  number  of 
ffom  two  to  three  hundred  \ictinis  at  once  Were^ 
dragged  from  prison  to  the  Place  de  Brottcaux,  one 
of  the  larjiest  aquarcF  in  Lyons,  and  iTiere  subjectsd 
to  a  fire  ol  grape-shot.t  Efficacious  as  this  mode  Ol 
execution  iiiav  fleeiu,  it  was  neither  speedy  nor  mer- 
ciful. The  sutterers  fell  to  the  ground  Eke  singed 
ilies,  iMutilatod  hut  not  slain,  and  imploring  tndr 
executioners  to  despatch  tliem  speedily.  Tlus  was 
done  with  Fahres  and  bayonet*;,  and  with  such  haste 
and  zesl,  that  some  of  the  jailers  and  assistatfts 
were  shiin  along  with  ihost'  wlfoiu  they  had  assisted 
in  dragamg  to  diath ;  and  the  mistake  was  not 
discern*^,  until,  upon  counlliig  the  ikad  bodies,  the 
niilitar>'  inurdtrprs  found  thciii  amount  to  more  tlian 
the  destined  tale.  The  bodi(»  of  the  dead  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhone,  to  carry  news  of  the  Re- 
publican vengeance,  aa  Collot  d  Herboie  expressed 
hi*is^lf,  to  Toulon,  then  also  in  a  state  ol  revolt. 
I3ul  the  sullen  stream  rejected  the  office  imposed  on 
it,  and  heaved  back  the  dead  in  heaps  upon  the 
banks:  and  the  Committee  of  Representatives  were 
compelled  at  length  to  allow  the  relics  of  their  cruelty 
to  be  interred,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  contagion.S 

The  people  of  the  south  of  France  have  always 
been  distinguished  by  the  vivacity  of  iheir  tempdra- 
ment  As  cruelties  neget  rctahalion,  it  may  be  as 
well  here  mentioned,  that  upon  the  fall  of  the  J^ 
cobins,  the  people  of  Lyons  forgot  not  what  indeed 
was  calculateti  for  eternal  renieflftbranoe^  and  todk 
by  violence  a  severe  aad  sanguinarv  vengeance 'oo 
those  who  had  been  accessary  to  the  atrocities  of 
Couthon  and  Collot  d'Horbois.  They  rose  on  the 
Jao(A>in8  after  the  fall  of  Rohcspierrei  and  put  to 
death  several  of  them. 

Toulon,  important  by  its  port,  its  arsenals,  and 
naval-yard,  as  well  as  by  its  fortifications  both  o* 
the  sea  and  land  side,  had  partaken  deeply  in  tiw 
feeliiu^s  which  pervaded  MarseUles,  Bourdeaoz, 
and  Lyons.  But  the  insurgents  of  Toidon  wan 
deiermmedly  royahst.  The  place  had  been  for  some 
time  subjected  to  the  administration  of  a  Jacobin 
club,  ana  had  seen  the  usual  quantity  of  nrardert 
and  loesses  with  the  greater  pain,  that  the  town 
contdmed  many  naval  officers  and  others  who  had 
served  tmderthe  King,  and  retained  their  afTectiokl 
for  the  royal  cause.  Their  dissatisfaction  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  men,  to  whom  every  sidiea 
look  was  cause  of  susoicioiL  and  the  slightest  cam 
of  suspicion  a  ground  of  death.  The  town  being 
threatened  with  a  oomplete  pmrificntion  after  ths 
Jacobin  fashion,  the  inhabitsnts  resolved  to  antici 
pate  the  blow. 

At  the  dead  of  night  the  toesin  was  soimded  bf 
the  citizens,  who  dispersed  the  Jacobin  club,*8eise€ 
on  the  two  representatives  who  had  governed  its 
proceedings,  arrested  seven  or  eight  Jacobins,  ytbo 
had  been  most  active  in  the  previous  assassinationa 
and,  in  mite  of  some  opposition,  actnaUf  ezecutM 
them.  With  more  decision  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Lyons,  they  proceeded  to  proclaim  Louis  XYIL 
under  the  constitution  of  1791.  Cartauz  presently 
marched  upon  the  insorgent  city,  driving  before  him 
the  Marseillois,  whom,  as  before  mentioned,  he  had 
defeated  upon  their  march  towards  Lyons.  Alanned 
at  this  movement,  and  destitute  of  a  garrison  which 
they  could  trust,  the  Toulonnois  implored  the  assiat- 
ance  of  the  English  and  Spanish  admirals  Lord 
Hood  and  Gravina,  who  were  cruising  off  their  port. 
It  was  instantly  granted,  and  marines  were  sent  on 
shore  for  their  immediate  protection,  while  e&rts 

!  (Foueh«,  nn  the  Itth  Deoember,  wrote  to  Guflot  d'Hevbnit— 
"  Let  us  show  otusehree  terrible  ■  let  us  annlhilalie  in  our  wratli. 
and  at  one  blow,  erery  conspiratur,  every  traitor ;  that  we  maf  not 
feel  the  pam,  the  Ion;  tnrturo,  of  piini«hin(  tb«n  as  kinrs  would 
da    We  this  evening  send  two  buiidred  and  thirteen  rebels  \ 


the  thunder  of  oar  cannoo.  Farewell,  my  Mendi  teats  of  Jtnr 
stream  from  nireyee.andoveiflowmy  heart— (Bignod)  FoecOk'' 
—Jfcrtiftrwr, No.  85] 

I  [Gdillon  de  Montl^oo.  M^ioires  poid>  wrrir  a  I'Rist  d»  b 
Villede  Ljroo.  t.  a  p.  406 ;  Toulangeon,  t  hr.V  «  ^  Jominl,  t  Ir 


p.  186  ;  Thiers,  t  ▼.  p.  SIO ;  LacreCelle,  t  ix.  p^ 
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were  njade  to  collect  from  the  different  allied  powers 
tuch  a  BDpplv  of  troops  as  could  be  immediately 
thrown  into  the  place.  But  the  event  of  the  aiege 
cf  Toulon  brinsB  our  general  historical  sketch  into 
connexion, with  the  life  of  that  wonderful  person, 
,  whose  actions  we  have  undertaken  to  record.  It 
was  during  Ijbis  siege  that  the  light  was  first  distin- 
guished, which,  broadening  more  and  more,  and 
blazing  brighter  and  brighter,  was  at  length  to  fill 
with  its  lustre  the  whole  hemisphere  of  Europe,  and 
was  then  to  set  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  arisen. 

Ere,  however,  we  produce  this  first-rate  actor  upon 
the  stagey  we*  must  make  the  reader  stili  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tkrirt  of  tlM  Bdtkh  Gabiott  rennhnc  Um  FraDch  Revolutaoa— 
SxtraoidiDafj  Situation  of  mnce.— Eiuuiation  of  the  Ano- 
muy  which  it  exhibited.— STilem  of  Terror.— Committee  of 
MUe  8afetr-Of  Publie  Semiitjr.-DaYid  the  Painter.— Law 
acalDit  aoapipcted  Fenaaa.— Rewohitiooary  TribimaL— Effecta 
of  Oe  Emigratioo  of  the  Princea  and  Nobtaa.-CanaeB  of  the 
PaMtveneaa  of  the  French  People  under  the  Tmunjr  or  the  Ja- 
eouna.— Sincnkr  Addieaa  of  the  Committee  of  PubUo  Safetj.— 
Oeoeiml  Reneetjona. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  with  great  statesmen,  that 
•vil  governments  must  end  by  becoming  their  own 
ifittruction,  accordinff  to  the  maxim.  Ret  nolunt  diu 
male  adminittrari,  Pitt  himself  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  fury  of  the  Frendi  Revolution  would  wear  itself 
•at;  and  that  it  already  presented  so  few  of  the  advan- 
tages and  privileges  of  social  compact,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  its  political  elements  must  either. altogether 
^solve.  or  assume  a  new  form  more  similar  to  that 
on  which  all  other  states  and  governments  rest  their 
stability.  It  was  on  this  account  that  this  great 
English  statesman  declined  assisting,  in  plain  and 
open  terms,  the  royal  cause,  and  desired  to  keq> 
England  tree  from  any  pledge  concerning  the  future 
state  of  government  in  France,  aware  oi  the  danger 
ofinvolvmgherin  any  declared  and  avowed  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  a  people  to  choose  their 
ewn  system.  However  anxious  to  prevent  the  revo- 
lutionary opinions,  as  well  as  arms,  from  exiBiding 
beyond  their  own  frontier,  it  was  thought  m  the 
British  Cabinet,  by  one  large  party,  that  the  present 
frantic  excess  of  Kepublican  principles  must,  of  itself^ 
]>roduce  a  reaction  m'favour  of  more  moderate  sen- 
timents. Some  steady  system  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  was,  it  was  said,  essential  to  the 
very  existence  oi  society.  The  French  nation  must 
assume  such,  and  renounce  the  prosecution  of  those 
revolutionarv  doctrines,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  as 
well  as  of  other  countries.  The  arrangement  must, 
it  was^hought,  take  place,  from  the  inevitable  course 
ef  human  anairs,  which,  however  they  may  fluctuate, 
art  unifr)rmly  determineil  ai  length  by  the  interest  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

Such  was  the  principle  nsFumed  by  many  great 
statesmen,  whose  sagacity  was  unhappily  baffled  by 
the  event.  In  fact,  it  was  calculating  upon  the 
actions  and  personal  exertions  of  a  ravins  madman, 
as  if  he  had  been  under  the  rea^lation  of  nis  senses, 
and  acting  upon  principles  of  self-regard  and  self- 
preservation.  France  continued  not  only  to  sub.<^i8t, 
but  to  be  victorious,  without  a  government^  unless 
the  revolutionary  committees  and  Jacobin  clubs 
could  be  accounted  such — for  the  Convention  was 
smik  into  n  mere  engine  of  that  party,  and  sanciion- 
ed  whatever  they  proposed ;  witiiout' religion,  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  formally  abolished;  witiiout 
municipal  laws  or  riglits,  except  that  any  one  of  the 
ruling  party  might  do  what  mischief  he  would,  while 
citizens,  less  distinguished  for  patriotism,  were  sub- 
jected, for  any  cause,  or  no  cause,  to  loss  of  liberty, 
property,  ahd  life  itself;  without  military  discipline, 
wr  officers  mu^ht  be  drafted  from  their  regiments, 
and  generals  trom  their  armies,  on  the  information 
of  their  own  soldiers;  without  revenues  of  state,  for 
the  depression  of  the  aseignats  was  extreme ;  with- 


out laws,  for  there  were  no  ordinary  tribunals  left  to 
appeal  to ;  without  colonies,  ships,  manufaciorie«,  or 
commerce ;  wiibout  fine  arts,  any  more  than  those 
which  were  useful  i—iu  abort,  France  continued  to 
subsist,  and  to  achieve  victories  although  apperently 
forsaken  of  God,  and  deprived  of  all  the  ordinary 
resources  of  human  wis^m. 

The  whole  system  of  society,  indeed,  seemed  only 
u>  retain  some  apnearances  of  cohesion  from  mete 
habit,  the  same  which  makes  trained  horsee  drmw 
up  in  something  like  order,  even  without  their  lideiv, 
if  the  trumpet  is  sounded.  And  yet  in  foreign  wmrii 
notwithstanding  the  deplorable  state  of  the  inienor, 
the  RepubUc  was  not  only  occasionally;  but  pennft- 
nently  and  triumphantly  victorious.  She  wms  like 
the  champion  in  Bemi's  romance,  who  was  so  deii> 
cately  sliced  asunder  by  one  of  the  Paladins,  that  he 
went  on  fighting,  and  slew  other  warriors,  without 
discovering  for  a  length  of  time  that  he  was  himself 
killed. 

All  this  extraordinary  energy  was,  in  one  word, 
the  effect  of  Tsmaom.  /Death-^a  grave—are  aoundi 
which  awaken  the  strongest  efforts  in  those  whom 
they  menace.  There  was  nevsr  any  where,  save  in 
France  during  this  melancholy  period,  so  awfiil  a 
comment  on  the  expression  of  Scrinmre,  **  All  that 
a  man  hath  he  will  give  for  his  life."  Force,  imme» 
diate  and  irresistible  force,  was  the  only  logic  used 
by  the  jgovemment—Death  was  the  only  mMml 
trom  their  authority—the  Guillotine*  the  all-sumemg 
argument,  which  settled  each  debate  betwixt  them 
and  the  governed. 

Was  the  exchequer  low,  the  Guillotine  filled  it 
with  the  efiTects  of  the  wealthy,  who  were  Judged 
aristocratical,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  property.  Were  these  supplies  inaulBcient, 
dimimshed  as  they  were  by  peculation  ere  ther 
reached  the  public  co^rs,  the  aseignats  remained, 
which  might  be  multiphed  to  any  quantity.  Did  the 
paper  medium  of  circulation  fall  m  the  market  to 
fifty  under  the  hundred,  the  Guillotine  was  ready  to 
punish  those  who  refused  to  exchange  it  at  par.  A 
few  examples  of  such  jobbers  in  the  public  funds 
made  men  glad  to  give  one  hundred  francs  for  state 
money^hich  they  knew  to  be  worth  no  more  than 
fifty.  Was  bread  wanting,  corn  was  to  be  found  by 
the  same  compendious  means,  and  distributed  among 
the  Parisians,  aa  among  the  ancient  citizens  of  Rome^ 
at  a  regulated  price.  The  Guillotine  was  a  key  to 
storehouses,  bams,  and  granaries. 

Did  the  army  want  recruits^  the  Guillotine  waa 
ready  to  exterminate  all  conscripts  who  i^ould  hesi- 
tate to  march.  On  the  generals  of  the  RepubUcan 
army,  this  decisive  argument,  which,  d  prtort,  might 
have  been  deemed  less  applicable,  in  allits  r^ur,  to 
them  than  to  others^was  possessed  of  the  most 
exclusive  authority.  They  were  beheaded  for  want 
of  success,  which  may  seem  less  difierent  from  the 
common  course  of  affairs  ;t  but  they  were  also  guil- 
lotined when  their  successes  were  not  impiov«i  to 
tlic  full  expectations  of  their  masters.^  Nay,  they 
were  guillotined,  when,  being  too  successful,  they 
were  suspected  of  having  acquired  over  the  soldiers 
who  had  conquered  under  them,  an  interest  danger- 
ous to  those  who  had  the  command  of  this  all- 
puflicing  reason  of  state.§  Even  mere  mediocrity, 
and  a  limited  but  regular  discharge  of  duty,  neither 
so  brilliant  as  to  incur  jealousy,  nor  so  important  as 

*  I  The  Convention  having,  by  a  decree  of  the  ITlh  Marrli,  17W, 
caaie  to  t4ic  detcraihiatioa  to  Bubstituto  decapitatian  far  haiisinc, 
tbJR  tn«itnini«>nt  was  adimted,  on  tlio  propncitxm  of  Dr.  GuiUotin, 
on  eminent  i/liysician  of  Pahs :  who  regretted  to  the  hourof  hii 
dontb.  in  ISH,  that  his  namo  should  have  been  tlhis  associated 
Willi  the  injrtrumcnt  of  so  many  norron.  He  liad  devised  it  with 
a  view  to  humanity.  ] 

t  The  fkte  of  Custine  ilUistratot  this,— a  fenenU  w)io  had  done 
much  for  the  Repoblic,  and  who,  when  hii  fiortane  befan  to  ftd 
him,  excused  himself  by  saying,  "  Fortune  was  a  woman,  aoa 
iiis  hairs  were  growing  grey."  (He  wai  guillotined  in  Aufost 
1793.1 

:  WitncM  Houchard,  who  performed  tbo  disUnfoiibed  Mrrio» 
of  reisinf  the  siege  of  Dunkira,  and  who.  during  his  trial,  could  b* 
hardly  made  to  imdentand  that  ho  wss  to  wuttcr  for  not  enrfbtg 
las  victory  still  farther.    (OuiDottned,  Nov.  1793] 

^  Several  generals  of  reputation  sustained  capital  nanislinent, 
from  no  other  reason  than  the  jealousy  of  the  eomraitteee  of  th(# 
influence  with  the  army. 
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to  draw  down  oeniore^  was  no  protection.*  There 
was  no  rallpng  pdint  against  this  universal  and  very 
simple  system — of  main  force. 

Tne  Yend^ans,  who  tried  the  open  and  manly 
mode  of  generous  and  direct  resistance,  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  finally  destroyed,  leavii^g  a  name  which 
will  live  Tor  ages.  The  commercial  towns,  which, 
(q)on  a  scale  more  modified,  also  tried  their  strength 
with  the  revolutionary  torrent,  were  successively. 
oveiTOwered.    One  can,  therefore,  be  no  more  sur- 

Srisra  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  gave  way  to  pre- 
ominant  force,  than  we  are  daily  at  seemg  a  herd  of 
strong  and  able-bodied  cattle  driven  to  the  shambles 
before  one  or  two  butchers,  and  as  many  bull-dogs. 
Ab  the  vicdms  approach  the  slaughter-house,  and 
smell  the  blood  of  Uiose  whibh  have  suffered  the 
fate  to  which  they  are  destined,  they  may  be  often 
observed  to  hesitate,  start  roar,  and  bellow,  and 
intimate  their  dread  of  the  fatal  spot,  and  instinctive 
desire  to  escape  from  it;  but  the  cudgels  of  their 
drivers  and  the  fangs  of  the  mastifik  seldom  fail  to 
-compel  them  forward,  slavering,  and  snorting,  and 
tremoling,  to  the  destiny  which  awaits  them. 

The  power  of  exercising  this  tremendous  authority 
over  a  ternfied  nation,  was  vested  in  few  hands,  and 
rested  on  a  very  simple  basis.  ,    .  „    ^  ,     ^.       , 

The  Convention  had,  after  the  fall  of  the  Girond- 
ists, remained  an  emp^r  show  of  what  it  had  once 
«ome  title  to  call  itself—The  Representative  Body 
of  the  French  Nation.  The  members  belonging  to 
The  Plain,  who  had  observed  a  timid  neutrality 
betwixt  Tne  Mountain  and  the  Girondists,  if  not 
without  talent,  were  without  courage  to  make  any 
opposition  to  the  former  when  triumphant.  Hiey 
crouched  to  their  fote,  were  glad  to  escape  in  silence, 
and  to  yield  full  passage  to  the  revolutionary  torrent. 
The/  consoled  themserves  with  the  usual  apology  of 
weak  minds—that  they  submitted  to  what  they  could 
not  prevent ;  and  theu*  adversaries,  while  despising 
them,  were  yet  tolerant  of  their  presence,  and  some- 
what indulgent  to  their  scnroles,  oecause,  while  these 
thnid  neutrals  remained  in  their  ranks,  they  furnished 
to  the  eye  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  mil  senate, 
filled  the  ranks  of  the  representative  body  as  a  gar- 
ment is  stuffed  out  to  the. required  size  by  buckram, 
and  countenanced  by  their  passive  acquiescence  the 
measures  which  they  most  detested  in  their  hearts. 
It  was  worth  the  while  of  The  Mountain  to  endure 
the  imbecility  t)f  such  associates,  and  even  to  permit 
occasionallv  some  diffident  opposition  on  their  part. 
had  it  only  Deen  to  preserve  appearances,  and  afford 
a  show  of  a  free  assembly  defeating  on  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Thus,  although  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  was  generally  used,  its  deputies, 
carefully  selected  from  the  Jacobin  or  ruling  party, 
were  every  where  acting  in  their  name,  with  all  the 
authority  of  Roman  proconsuls ;  while  two-thirds  of 
the  body  sate  with  submitted  necks  and  padlocked 
lips,  unresisting  slaves  to  the  minor  proportion, 
which  again,  under  its  various  fierce  leaders,  was 
beginniufi  to  wage  a  civil  war  within  its  own  limited 
circle. 

ButJfhe  youdg  reader  to  whom  this  eventful  history 
tJB  a  noveltv,  may  ask  in  what  hands  was  the  real 
power  of  tne  government  lodged,  of  which  the  Con- 
Yentjon.  considered  as  a  body,  was  thus  effectually 
4epnveG,  though  permitted  to  retain,  like  the  appari- 
tion in  Macbeth,— 


■"  upon  it!  baby  brow  the  rouDd 


And  type  of  aowmgnty*' } 

Prance  had,  indeed,  in  1792,  accepted,  with  the 
UBoal  solemnities,  a  new  constitution,  which  was 
stated  to  rest  on  tne  right  republican  basis,  and  was 
of  course  alleged  to  afford  the  most  perfect  and  abso- 
lute security  lor  liberty  and  ejjuality,  that  the  nation 
could  desire.  But  this  constitution  was  entirely  su- 
perseded in  practice  by  the  more  compendious  mode 
of  governing  by  means  of  a  jimto,  selected  out  of  the 
Convention   itselfi   without  observing   any  farther 

♦  I^iPknor,  an  oW  German  tWck-heai^  loldier,  who  waa  of  no 
patty,  and  icpuiuloagly  obeyed  the  command  of  whacherer  was 
It  at  Paria.  had  no  better  fkte  than  otfaan.    (He  waa 
I  in  Nov.  I7f&  J 


ceremony.    In  fiict,  two  small  Committees,  vested 

with  the  full  authority  of  the  state,  exercised  th« 
powers  of  a  dictatorship;  while  the  representaUTw 
of  the  people,  like  the  senate  under  tlie  Romaa 
empire,  retained  the  form  and  semblance  ^f  su- 
preme sway,  might  keep  their  curule  chairs,  and 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  £asoes  and  lictors,  but'  had  in 
their  possession  and  exercise  scarcely  the  inde- 
pendent powers  of  an  English  vestry,  or  quarter- 
ses«k;i\s. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  dictated  eveiy 
measure  of  the  Convention,  or  more  fhsquently  act^ 
without  deigning  to  consult  the  legislative  body  at 
all.  The  number  of  members  who  exercised  this 
executive  government  fluctuated  betwixt  tea  and 
twelve :  and,  as  they  were  all  chosen  Jacobins,  and 
■elected  as  men  capable  of  going  all  ,the  lengths  of 
their  party,  care  was  taken,  by  re-elections  fix>m  tims 
to  time,  to  render  the  situation  permanent  This 
body  deliberated  in  secret,  and  had  the  despotie 
right  of  interfering  with  and  controlling  every  other 
authority  in  the  state ;  and  before  its  absolute  ppwersL 
and  the  uses  which  were  made  of  them,  the  Council 
of  Ten  of  the  Venetian  government  sank  into  • 
harmless  and  hberal  institution.  Another  commit- 
tee, with  ^wers  of  the  same  revolutionary  natun^ 
and  in  wmch  the  members  were  also  renewed  from 
time,  to  .time,  was  that  of  Public  Security.  It  was 
inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  Public  Safety,  bat 
was  nevertheless  as  acdve  within  its  sphere.  Wis 
resret  to  record  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  David,  th* 
celebrated  painter^  held  a  seat  in  the  Committee  of 
Pubhc  Security.  The  fine  art&  which  he  studiecL 
had  not  produced  on  his  mind  the  softening  and 
humanizing  effect  ascribed  to  them.  FrigntfuUf 
ugly  in  his  exterior,  his  mind  seemed  to  corre8p<md 
with  the  harshness  of  his  looks.  "Let  us  grind 
enough  of  the  Red,"  was  the  professional  phrase  of 
which  he  made  use,  when  sitting  down  to  the  bloody 
work  of  the  day. 

That  these  revolutionary  committees  might  haw 
in  their  hands  a  power  subject  to  no  l^ral  defence  or 
evasion  on  the  part  of  the  accused.  Merlin  of  Douay, 
a  lawyer,  it  is  said,  of  eminence,  framed  what  was 
termed  the  law  against  suspected  persons,  which 
was  worded  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  not  oiily 
it  enveloped  every  one  who,  by  birth,  friendship, 
habits<^f  life,  dependencies,  or  other  ties,  was  linked^ 
however  distantly,  with  aristocracy,  whether  of  birth 
or  property,  but  also  all  who  had,  in  the  various 
changes  and  phases  of  the  Revolution,  taken  one, 
step  too  few  in  the  career  of  the  most  violent  patriot- 
ism, or  had,  though  it  were  but  for  one  misguided, 
andf  doubtful  moment,  held  opinions  short  of  the 
most  extravagant  Jacobinism.    This  crime  of  sus- 
picion was  of  the  nature  of  the  cameleon ;  it  derived. 
Its  peculiar  shade  or  colour  from  the  person  to  whom. 
it  attached  for  the  moment.    To  have  been  a  priest, 
or  even  an  assertor  of  the  rights  and  doctrmes  of 
Christianity,  was  fatal ;  but  in  some  instances,  an 
overflow  of  atheistical  blasphemy  was  caually  so- 
To  be  silent  on  public  affairs,  betrayed  a  culpable  in- 
difference; but  It  incurred  darker  suspicion  to  speak 
of  them  otherwise  than  in  the  most  violent  tone  oC^ 
the  ruling  party.    By  a  supplementary  law,  this  spi- 
der's web  was  so  widely  extended,  that  it  appeared, 
no  fly  could  be  found  insignificant  enough  to  escape, 
its  meshes.   Its  general  propositions  were  of  a  naturs 
so  vaguci  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  be^ 
made  subjoots  of  evidence.     Therefore  they  were 
assumed  without  proof;  and  at  length,  definitiod  of 
the  charartc  ristics  of  suspicion  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  all  those  were^  sus- 
pected persons  whom  the  revolutionary  committees 
and  their  assistants  chose  to  hold  as  such. 

Tlie  operation  of  this  law  was  terrible.^  A  sus-.. 
pected  person,  besides  being  thrown  into  prison,  was 
deprived  of  all  his  rights,  nis  effects  sealed  up. , his 
property  placed  under  care  of  the  state,  and  he  him- 
self Qpnsidered  as  civilly  dead.  If  the  unfortunate 
object  of  suspicion  had  the.good  fortune  to  be  set  aC 

f  David  ia  (enenlhr  aHowed  to  have  poneaied  freat  merit  aa 
a  draughtsman.  Foreigners  do  not  admire  )dm  oompoaitiou  aiM 
oolouring,  Bu  much  as  mi  oountiymeo. 
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WjWty,  it  wti9^lO  secaritv  whatever  against  hie  being 
iigdn  arrested  on  the  day  folio  wing.  Thfre  was, 
indeed,  no  end  to  the  various  shaaee  of  fiR>phistry 
which  Drought  almost  every  kind  of  person  under 
rfiis  ftppreejuvp  law,  so  ample  was  its  scope,  and 
tmdefiiJed  its  objects. 

That  the  administrators  of  this  law  of  suspicion 
ittJght  not  have  too  much  trouble  in  seeking  for  vic- 
tims, all  householders  were  obliged  to  publish  on  the 
outside  of  their  doors  a  list  of  the  names  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  inmates.  Domestic  security,  the  most 
precious  of  all  rights  to  a  people  who  know  what 
freedom  really  is,  was  violated  on  every  occasion, 
even  the  slightest,  by  domiciliary  visits.  ■  The  number 
of  arrests  which  took  place  through  France,  choked 
ihe  prisons  anew  which  had  been  so  fearfullv  cmnlied 
Jon  tne  2d  and  3d  of  September,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  onb'^  moderately  computed  at  three  hundred 
'thousand  souls,  ohc-third  of  whom  were  women. 
TOie  Jacobins,  however,  found  a  mode  of  jail-deliver\' 
less  summary  than  bjr  direct  massacre;  although 
differing  so  little  from  it  in  every  other  respect,  that 
B  victiin  misht  have  had  pretiv  nearly  Hie  same 
ifthance  of  a  fair  trial  before  Mailiard  and  his  men  of 
Sbptetnbcr,  as  from  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
It  reqmred  an  effort  even  to  write  that  word,  from 
t%c  cj^tremities  of  guilt  and  horror  which  it  recalls. 
But  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to  record  its  own  great- 
tet  disgraces :  and  it  is  a  wholesome  and  humbling 
fefeon  TO  exhibit  a  just  picture  of  those  excesses,  of 
which,  ill  its  unassisted  movements,  and  when  agi- 
itJited  by  evil  and  misguided  passions,  human  nature 
^n  be  rendered  capaole. 

The  cxtraordinaiy  criminal  court,  better  known  by 
Ifce  name  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  was  first 
itnfefituted  upon  the  motion  of^Danton.  Its  object 
was  to  judge  of  state  crimes,  plots,  and  attempts 
iBjainst  liberty,  or  in  favour  of  royalty,  or  affecting 
me  rights  and  hbcrty  of  man,  or  m  .any  way,  more 
or  less,  tending  to  counteract  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  In  short,  it  was  the  business  of  this 
court  to  execute  the  laws,  or  inflict  the  sentence 
lather,  upon  such  as  had  been  arrested  as  suspected 
perifons ;  and  they  generally  saw  room  to  punish  in 
most  of  the  instances  where  the  arresting  functiona- 
ji6s  had  seen  ground  for  imprisonment. 

This  frightful  court  consisted  of  six  judges  or  pub- 
lic accnsers,  and  two  assistants.  There  were  twelve 
jUrymen ;  but  the  appointment  of  these  was  a  mere 
mockery.  They  were  official  persona,  who  held 
Itertnanent  appointments,  had  a  salanr  from  the 
state,  and  were  in  no  manner  liable  to  the  choice  or 
<A^allenge  of  the  party  tried.  Jurors  and  judges  were 
ielectedfor  thdr  Republican  zeal  and  steady  quahties, 
and  were  capable  of  seeing  no  obstacle  either  of  law 
or  humanity  in  the  path  oftheir  duty.  This  tribunal 
had  the  power  of  deciding  without  proof— or  cutting 
riiort  evidence  when  in  the  progress  of  being  ad- 
duced—or stopping  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  at 
pleasure ;  privifeges  which  tended  greatly  to  shorten 
the  forms  of  court,  and  aid  ihe  despatch  of  business.* 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  in  a  short  time 
•0  overwhdmed  v^th  work,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  divide  it  into  four  sections,  all  armed  with 
similar  powers.  The  quantity  or  blood  which  it 
caused  to  be  shed  was  something  unheard  of,  even 
dcuing  the  proscriptions  of  the  Ro^nan  Empire ;  and 
there  were  involved  in  its  sentences  cnmes  the  rnost 
different,  personages  the  most  opposed,  and  opinions 
the  most  dissimilar.  When  Henry  Vlll.  roused  the 
mes  of  Smithfleld  both  against  Protestant  and  Pa- 
jast,  burning  at  the  same  stake  one  wretch  for  deny- 
mg  the  King's  supremacy,  and  another  for  disbe- 
li^njf  the  divine  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
association  was  consistency  itself  compared  to  Ac 
scenes  presented  at  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  m 
which  Royalist,  Constitutionalist,  Girondist,  Chmrch- 
nan,  Tlieophilanthropist,  Noble  and  Roturier,  Prince 
Slid  Peasant,  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  involved 
11^  one  general  massacre,  and  sent  to  execution  by 
ae6reft  together,  and  on  the  same  sled^. 

Siqyporting  by  their  numerous  associations  the  go- 

•  VtUan,  t  hr.  p.  • :  Wgobt,  t  L  p.  M8.] 


vemmeht  as  exercised  by  the  ftevolutioriaiy  Cpni- 
mittees,  came  the  mass  of  Jacobins,  who,  divided 
into  a  thousand  clubs,  emanating  from  that  which 
had  its  meetings  at  Paris,  formed  the  strength  of  the 
party  to  which  they  gave  the  name.         ^  -    ^ 

The  sole  princfiple  of  the  Jacobinical  institutions 
was  to  excite  against  all  persons  who  had  any  thing 
to  lose,  the  passions  of  those  who  possessed  no  pro- 
perty, and  were,  by  birth  and  circunwtances,  brutally 
lajnorant,  and  envious  of  the  advaniagefvctuoyfed  by 
the  hif?hcr  clashes.  All  other  governments  have 
made  individual  property  the  object  of  countenance 
and  protection;  out  in  tliis  strangely  inverted  slate 
of  things,  it  seemed  the  object  of  constant  suspicion 
and  persecution,  andexposed  the  owner  to  perpetual 
clanger.  Wo  have  elsewhere  said  that  Equality  (un- 
le.s8  in  the  no  le?s  intelligible  than  sacred  seu^eof 
t^ual  submifessioii  to  the  law)  is  a  mere  chimera,  whic^ 
can  no  more  e.xist  with  respect  to  property  than  in 
rci^nrd  to  mental  qualifications,  or  personal  Mrength, 
beauty,  or  stature.  Di\'icle  the  whole  property  of  a 
countrj'  equally  amongst  ii>  i.-ihabitantfl,  and  a  week 
will  bring  nack  tlic  inequality  which  you  have  endea- 
voured to  remove  J  nay.  a  much  shotter  space  will 
find  the  industrious  and  saving  richer  than  the  icue 
and  prodigal.  But  in  France,  at  the  period  under 
discussion,  this  equalit>^  in  itself  so  unattainable,  bad 
completely  superseded  even  the  principle  of  liberty, 
as  a  watch-word  for  exciting  the  people.  It  wa#  to 
sin  against  this  leading  principle  to  be  possessed  of, 
and  more  especially  to  enjoy  ostentatiously,  anything 
which  wats  wanting  to  your  neighbour.  To  be  richer, 
more  accomplished,  belter  bred,  or  better  taught, 
subjected  j^'ou  to  the  law  of  suspicion,  and  you  were 
cxjnducted  instantly  before  a  Revolutionanr  Commit- 
tee,  where  you  were  probably  xonvictod  of  incivism  i 
not  for  intcrferinff  with  the  liberty  and  t>roperty  ot 
others,  but  for  making  what  use  you  pleased  of  yowi 
own. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  terrible  mystery  is  included  in 
two  reflations,  communicated  by  the  Jacobin  Club 
of  Pans  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.— I.  That 
when,  by  the  machinations  of  Opulent  persons,  eedi- 
tions  should  arise  in  any  district,  it  should  be  declared 
in  a  state  of  rebellion.— 2.  That  the  Convention 
snail  avail  themselves  of  such  opporluility  to  erdU 
the  poor  to  make  war  on  Vie  rick,  and  to  restore  or- 
der at  any  price  whatever.  This  was  m  much  under- 
stood, that  one  of  the  persons  tried  by  the  ReVolu- 
donarv  Tribunal,  when  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in 
his  defence,  answered—"  1  am  wealthy- what  avails 
it  to  me  to  offer  any  exculpation  when  such  is  my 
offence f 

The  committees  of  government  disTributed  lam 
sums  of  money  to  the  JacObui  Club  and  its  afflliatea 
societies,  as  being  necessary  to  '.the  propagation  o£ 
sound  political  principles.^  The  clm>8  themsetVefl 
took  upon  them  in  every  village  the  exercise  of  di6 
powers  of  government ;  and  while  they  sat  swear- 
ing,  drinking  and  smoking,  examined  passports^ 
imprisoned  citizens,  and  enforced  to  their  ion  ^tcnt 
the  benefits  of  libertv  and  equahty.  "  Death  or  Fhi^ 
ternity"  was  usually  inscnbed  over  their  pitcs  of 
assembly;  which  sooie  one  translated—  Beco&e 
my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  thee." 

These  clubs  were  composed  of  members  miii^ 
from  the  lees  of  the  people,  that  they  might  ntit^  m 
their  own  persons,  give  an  example  contraoictina:  the 
equality  which  it  wss  thfoir  bofainef  s  to  enforce.  They 
were  nlled  with  men  without  resources  or  talent^ 
but  towards  whom  the  confidence  of  the  decei^ad 
people  was  directed,  fh>m  the  conviction  dittt,  vh^ 
cause  taken  from  among  themselves,  they  wawll 
have  the  interest  of  the  lower  oMers  constantly  ii^" 
view.  Their  secretaries,^  however,  were  generaQj^ 
selected  with  some  attention  to  alertness  of  capadtv;. 
for  on  them  depended  the  terrible  combination  whidi 
extended  from  the  mother  Society  of  Jacobins  in 
Paris,  do^'n  into  the  most  remote  villages  of  die 
most  distant  provinces,  in  which  the  same  tyniary 
was  maintained  by  the  influence  of  similar  means^ 
Thus  rumours  could, be  either  circulated  or  coUectsd 
with  a  speed  snd  uniformity,  which  ensbled  a'whM» 
per  from  Robespierre  to  regulate  the  sentixneftts  «#^ 
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itn^  Jnco\An9  Ki  tlie  nio8t  diifant  ptirt  of  his  empire ; 
for  Kb  it  unqnedtionlfbly  wbb,  for  the  space  of  two 
dreiidfh!  yeai^. 

France  harf  b*en  iiibjected  to  many  evils  ere  cir- 
ramstances  had  for  a  tipe  reduced  her  to  this  state 
01  passive  crt)edience  to  a  yoke,  which,  after  rdl,  when 
its  strength  was  fairly  tried,  proved  n^  hriirlo  ns  it 
was  intolerable.  Those  who  witnessed  the  tragedies 
which  then  occurred,  look  back  upon  that  period  as 
tfie  deUriom  of  a  nafi<!mal  fever,  filled  with  visions 
loo  horrible  and  painful  for  recollection,  and  which, 
being  once  wiped  from  the  mind,  we  recall  with  dif- 
ficulty and  reluctance,  and  dweH  upon  with  disgust. 
A  long  coarse  of  events,  tending  each  successively 
to  disorgnnixe  society  more  and  more,  had  unhappily 
prevented  a  brave,  generous,  ^nd  accomplished  pco- 
rf^  from  comHmtig  together  for  mutual  defence. 
The  emigraiidn  and  foi/eiture  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy  had  deprived  the  country  at  once  of  those 
higher  classes,  that  right-hand  file,  who  are  bred  up 
tonold  thiir  liye^  fif^hr  if  callH  on  to  lay  them  down 
for- religion,  or  in  d(»V-i«'e  of  the.  rij^hts  of  iheir  coun- 
try, or  the  pHnciplc:*  of  their  own  honour  or  con- 
science. Whatever  may  be  thoucht  of  the  wisdom 
or  necessity  of  emigratron,  its  evils  were  the  same. 
A  Wgh-Spmtcd  and  gonerons  race  of  gentry,  accus- 
tOThUd  to  consider  themselves  as  peculiar  dcposita- 
rieft  Of  tnie  natioflttl  honour— a  learned  and  numerous 
priesthood,  the  guardians  of  religions  opinion— had 
been  removed  from  their  place,  and  society  was  so 
much  the  mor6  weak  and  more  ighorani  for  the 
want  of  them.  Whether  voluntarily  abandoning  or 
forcibly  driven  from  the  country,  the  expulsion  of  so 
large  a  mass,  belonging  entirely  to  the  higher  orders, 
tended  instantly  to  destroy  the  balance  of  society, 
and  to  throt^  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
dffss:  who,  deceived  by  bad  and  artful  rn  n,  abused 
it  to  the  frightful  excess  we  have  describtxl. 

We  do  nM  mean  to  sAy  that  the  emigrants  had 
carried  with  them  beyond  the  frontiers  all  the  worth 
and  courage  of  the  better  classes  in  Prance,  or  that 
there  were  not,  *mong  men  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Ijbe^tv,  mfany  who  would  have  shed  their  blood  to 
hjfve  ptevenwd  its  abuse.  But  these  had  been,  un- 
'  '  'ly,  durinK  the  process  of  the  Revolution,  di- 
and  suboitidea  among  themselves,  were  spht 
up  mto  a  variety  of  broken  and  demolished  parties, 
which  had  repeatedly  suffered  proscription;  and, 
what  Waa  worse,  sustained  it  from  the  hand  of  each 
olher.  The  OonsiitiTrionalUt  c-i\x\d  not  safely  join 
in  kdgite  with  the  Royalist,  or  either  with  the  Qtrond- 
i« ;  atid  thus  there  exisrted  no  confidence  on  which 
a  trttion  tould  be  cflTecfed,  among  materials  repulsive 
of  each  other.  There  ertendw,  besides,  throueh 
Fttmce^  farr  and  ne«r^  that  sorrow  and  sinking  of  tne 
h^iirt,  which  prevails  otnid  great  national  calamities, 
Where  there  is  littlo  hope.  The  state  of  oppression 
was  80  universal,  that  no  one  strove  to  remedy  its 
evils,  more  than  tney  would  have  struggled  to  remedy 
the  malaria  of  an  infected  country.  'Hiose  who 
eatHi^ed.  the  disorder  contented  themselves  with  their 
ifidmdual  safety,  without  thinking  of  the  genrral 
evil,  an  one  which  human  art  c6ula  remedy,  or  bu- 
inan  courage  resist. 

Mdreorer,  the  Jtecobiniea!  rulers  had  fftitrounded 
jh^ir&at^ifeB  with  Mich  a  system  of  espionage  and 
delation,  that  the  attempt  to  organise  anv  resistance 
to  (heir  power,  would  haVe  oecfn,  in  fact,  to  fall 
inevitably  and  fotally  urtder  their  tyranny.  If  the 
bmtf  conspirator  agamst  this  most  infernal  authority 
did  not  bestow  his  confidence  on  a  false  friend  or  a 
obtVeetl^  emissary  of  the  Jacobin  party,  he  was 
atiKrte  the  safer  on  that  account ;  for  if  ho  breathed 
fio^h  ih  the  moat  frierldly  ear  any  thing  tending  to 
reflect  on  the  free,  happy,  and  humane  government 
iin(tor  which  he  had  tnenappiness  to  hve,  his  hearer 
wti'ft  bomid,  equally  as  a  hnred  spy,  to  carry  the  pur- 
pott  of  the  conversation  to  the  constituted  authori- 
tis*-Hhat  is,  to  the  RevohitioitBry  Committees  or 
H^blietm  Commissioners;  and  above  all,  to  ^e 
Committee  ot  Public  Safety.  Silence  on  public  af- 
ftos,  and  acqaiescence  in  democratic  tyranny,  be- 
ci^Rte,  therefore,  matter  of  little  wonder ;  for  men 
will  be  long  mute,  when  to  indulge  the  tongue  may 
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endanger  the  head.  A^d  thus,  in  theTciiigdom  whfdl 
hoa?t8  herself  most  dvifcod  m  Kurope,  and  with  aO 
that  ardour  for  liberty  which  seemed  but  of  late  to 
animate  every  bosom,  the  general  apatihy  of  tcrrot 
and  astonishment,  ioined  to  a  want  of  all  power  pf 
combination,  pal«ica  every  effort  at  resistance.  ThcV 
who  rinki'  rinr: onnl  rctlcoiions  on  tiio  French  for 
remaining  passive  under  cirruinstances  so  hopeless, 
should  firf  I  reflect,  that  our  di>pov5ition  to  prevent  or 
ponish  crime,  and  our  siippowd  rta(Vme>6  to  r(.'i'?t 
oppression,  have  their  foundation  in  a  stronfj  eon- 
fidence  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  immediate  s^upport 
which  they  arc  sure  to  nTeive  from  the  numerous 
eli^sscs  who  have  been  irniiicd  up  to  rei^iieei  thcai, 
as  protectors  of  the  rich  equally  and  of  the  poor. 
But  in  France,  the  whole  system  of  the  ad mmisi ra- 
tion of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  brutal  force  ;  ana 
it  is  one  thing  to  join  in  the  hue  ixjid  cry  agains't  a 
mnrderer,  seconded  by  the  willing  Bs;»istunce  of  a' 
whole  population— another  to  ventTire  upon  with- 
?tanri=ng  hiniinhi'^c^en.  h'        '     '       •    -•     »       •   -^ 
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the  n--ailani 
his  enu-^e. 

It  hag  farther  been  a  natural  entiject  of  wonder, 
not  only  that  the  richer  and  better  classe?,  the  avow- 
ed objects  of  Jacobin  persecution,  were  so  passively 
resigned  to  this  frightful  tyranny,  but  also  why  the 
French  populace,  whose  general  manners  are  sO 
civilized  and  so  kitidly,  that  they  are,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  the  gayest  and  best-htimoured  people  in 
Europe,  should  have  so  far  changed  their  character 
as  to  delight  in  cruelty,  or  at  least  to  look  on,  without 
expressing  disgust,  at  cruelties  perpetrated  in  their 
name. 

•But  the  state  of  a  pcoiAe  in  ordinary  limes  and 
peiceful  occiTpations,  is  in  every  country  totally  dif- 
ferent frMiii  tiie  character  which  they  manifest  under 
strong  circumstances  of  excitation.  Rousseau  says, 
that  no  one  who  sees  the  ordinary  grey-hound,  the 
most  sportive,  gentle,  and  timid,  perhaps  of  the  canine 
race,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  same  animal  pursuing 
and  strangling  its  screaming  and  helpless  victim. 
Something  of  this  sort  must  plead  the  apology  of  the 
French  people  in  the  early  excesses  of  the  Revolution; 
and  we  must  remember,  that  men  collected  m  crowds, 
and  influenced  with  a  sense  of  wrongs,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  are  acted  upon  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment :  ana  are  besides  in  a  state  of  such 
general  and  unaistinguishing  fiiry,  that  they  adopt, 
by  joining  in  the  cln'.nonr.s  htmI  general  shouts,  deodir 
of  which  they  hardly  witness  the  import,  and  whick 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  assembled  multitude  out  of  a 
thousand  would  countenance,  were  that  import  die- 
tinctly  felt  and  known.  In  the  revolutionary  mas- 
sacres and  cruelties,  there  was  always  an  execuuve 
power,  consisting  of  a  few  well-breathed  and  tho- 
rough-paced ruffians,  whose  hands  perpetrated  tl^ 
acuons,  to  which  the  ignorant  vulgar  only  lent  their 
acclamations. 

This  species  of  assentation  became  less  wonderful 
when  instant  slaug^hter,  without  even  the  ceremony 
of  inquiry,  had  been  exchanged  for  some  fonnsi 
however  flimsy  and  unsubstantial,  of  regular  trial, 
condemnation,  and  execution.  Tliese  served  fbt  a 
time  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  The  populace  saw 
men  dragged  to  the  guillotine,  convicted  of  criminal 
attempts,  as  they  were  informed,  against  the  liberty 
of  the  people ;  and  they  shouted  as  at  the  punishment 
of  their  own  immediate  enemies. 

But  as  the  work  of  death  proceeded  daily,  the  peo- 
ple became  softened  as  their  paeeions  abated ;  and> 
the  frequency  of  such  sacrifices  having  removed  the 
odious  mterest  which  for  a  while  attended  tliem,  the 
lower  classes,  whom  Robespierre  desired  moat  to 
conciliate,  looked  on,  first  with  indif^rence,  but  af- 
terwards with  shame  and  disgust,  and  at  last  with 
the  wish  to  put  an  end  to  cruelties,  which  even  the 
most  ign  jrajit  and  prejudiced  began  to  regard  in  their 
own  true,  undiacfuifled  light. 

Yet  the  operation  of  these  universal  feelings  wa» 
long  delayed.  To  sumoort  the  Reign  of  Terror,  th» 
revolutionary  committees  had  their  own  guards  ana 
exeetitioners,  without  whom  they  could  not  haTe- 
long  withstood  the  general  abhorrence  of  mankmiL 
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All  official  atnatiODi  w«re  acrnpulonaly  and  reli- 
aoualy  filled  up  by  individuals  chosen  from  the 
Sans-Culottea,  who  had  rendered  themselves,  by 
their  zeal,  worthy  of  that  honourable  appellaiion. 
Wer6  they  of  little  note,  they  were  employed  in  the 
Taiious  capacities  of  guards,  officers,  and  jailers, 
for  which  the  times  created  an  unwearied  demand. 
Did  they  hold  places  in  the  Convention,  they  were 
firequently  despatched, upon  commissions  to  different 
parts  of  France,  to  give  new  edge  to  the  guillotine, 
and  superintend, in  person  the  punishment  of  con- 
spiracy or  rebellioo,  real  or  supposed.  Such  com- 
missioners, or  proconsuls,  as  tney  were  fretiuently 
termed,  being  ^^ested  with  unlimited  power,  and 
flresh  in  its  exercise,  signalized  themselves  by  their 
cruelty,  even  more  than  the  tyrants  whose  wul  they 
diadiarged. 

We  may  quote  in  illustrationi  a  remarkable  passage 
in  an  address,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Safety, 
to  the  representatives  absent  upon  commissions,  m 
irhich  there  occur  some  gentle  remarks  on  their 
jiaving  extended  capital  punishment  to  cases  where 
it  was  not  provided  by  law,  although  the  lustre  of 
theff  services  to  the  It^mbUc  far  outshone  the  shade 
of  such  occasional  pieccadilloes.  For  their  future 
direction,  they  are  thus  exhorted :  "  Let  your  energy 
awaken  anew  as  the  term  of  your  labour  approaches. 
Tile  Convention  charges  you  to  complete  the  purifi- 
cation and  reorganization  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  to  report  the 
conclusion  of  these  two  operations  before  the  end  of 
the,  next  month.  A  simple  measure  may  efiect  the 
desffed  purification.  Convoke  the  people  in  the  popu- 
lar aocietiea — X^et  the  public  Junetionaries  appear 
h^ore  them— Interrogate  the  veojde  on  the  subject  of 
weir  amducL  and  let  their  judgment  dictate  youra.*  * 
Thufl  the  wildest  prejudices  arising  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  consisting  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant,  most 
prejudiced,  and  often  most  malicious  members  in 
society,  were  received  as  evidence,  and  the  populace 
declared  masters,  at  their  own  pleasure,  or  thepro- 

erty,  honour,  and  life  of  those  who  had  held  any 

rier  authority  over  them. 

Where  there  had  occurred  any  positive  rising  or 
resistance,  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  was  ex- 
tended by  all  the  powers  that  martial  law,  m  ether 
words,  the  rule  of  superior  force,  could  confer.  We 
have  mentioned  the  murders  committed  at  Lyons ; 
but  even  these,  though  hundreds  were  swept  away 
by  volleys  of  musket-shot,  fell  short  of  the  horrors 
perpetrated  by  Carrier  at  Nante8,t  who,  in  avenging 
the  Republic  on  the  obstinate  resistance  at  La  Ven- 
d^ek  might  have  summoned  hell  to  match  his  cruel t}', 
without  a  demon  venturing  to  answer  his  challenge. 
Hundreds,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  forced 
on  board  of  vessels  which  were  scuttled  and  sunk  in 
the  Loire,  and  this  was  called  Republican  Baptism. 
Men  and  women  were  stripped,  bound  togeilier,  and 
thus  thrown  into  the  river,  and  this  Ayas  called 
B^ubUcan  Maniage.t  But  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  men's  blood  seems  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  poison,  and  their  hearts  into  stone,  by 
the  practices  in  which  they  were  daily  engaged. 
Many  affecttd  even  a  lust  of  cruelty,^  and  the  mstru- 
ment  of  punishment  was  talked  of  with  the  fondness 
and  gaiety  with  which  we  speak  of  a  beloved  and 
fondled  object.    It  had  its  pet  name  of  "  the  Little 
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t  [Corner  was  bom  at  YoIuTi  ocar  Aurillac,  in  1756,  and,  pre- 
Hoaa  to  tbc  RcvolutioD.  waji  an  aUomcf.  Dmin;  h»  mtusion  to 
Nanteii,  not  leant  Uwn  thirty-two  thoosand  hunian  bcimn  wens 
devtroyad  by  myodrr  and  fusUtadttt  and  by  tbc  borron  of  crowded 
and  infected  imaonji.  Being  accused  by  IVIorlin  de  Tlrionrille, 
Gemot,  and  othon.  he  declared  to  the  Convention,  23d  November, 
Vm,  that  by  trying  him  it  would  ruin  itsclft  and  that  if  all  the 
ortmiea  eomnutted  tn  ita  namo  were  to  bo  punished,  "  not  even  the 

Slid  bell  ofthcf  nrei>idi>nt  waa  ftee  from  Ruitt."  He  wai  convicted 
having  had  children  of  thfatccn  and  fourteen  years  old  shot,  and 
havinf  orderardrownlngs,  and  xhw  with  counter-revolutionvr 
intentJoiM.  Ho  aaeended  the  seaflbU  with  firmness,  and  said, 
"  I  die  a  victim,  and  innocent :  I  only  executed  the  orders  of  the 
•oouaitteea."! 

t  (See  Mootgaillard,  L  ir.  p.  43:  Toulongcon.  t.  v.  p.  \70  ; 
Ttien,  vi  p.  879 ;  LacreteHe.  ni.  p.  165 ;  Vie  ot  Crimes  de  Cairior. 
nu  Oraechus  Bofaouf ;  IKnonciatioo  de»  Crimea  de  Canier,  par 
Piiilippes  Troruoflyi  Proe^  do  Canier;  BuUatin  du  TriUml 
sUsohiliuoiuuiQ  de  Naotea.] 
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National  Window,"  and  othecs  aouaUy  ei|xraBarret 
and  although  saints  were  not  much  in  nshioii,  ^wa% 
in  some  degree  canonized  by  the  name  of  **  the  Holy 
Mother  Guillotine."!  That  active  citizen,  the  exe- 
cutioner, had  also  his  honours,  aa  weU  as  the  sense- 
Jess  machine  which  he,  dir^ted.  This  official  waa 
admitted  to  the  societv  of  some  of  the  more  emphatie 
patriots,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  shared  m 
their  civic  festivities.  It  may  be  questioned  'whetiier 
even  his  company  was  not  too  good  for  the  patzoxia 
who  thus  regaled  nim. 

There  was  also  an  armed  force  raiaed  amooK  the 
most  thorough-paced  and  hardened  aateOitee  of  tbe 
lower  order,  termed  by  pre-eminence  **  the  Berolii- 
donary  Army."  They  were  under  the  oommand  of 
Ronsin,  a  general  every  way  worthy  of  auch^  waik 
dier8.II  These  troops  were  prodused  on  all  occaaiont^ 
when  it  was  necessary  to  mtimidate  the  UMtBopoiia 
and  the  national  guard.  They  were  at  the  mora 
immediate  disposal  of  the  Commune  of  ParuL  and 
were  a  ready  though  not  a  great  force,  which  al- 
ways could  he  produced  at  a  momenf  s  notioe,  and 
were  generally  joined  by  the  more  active  demoeratt, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Jacobin  militia.  In  their  own 
ranka  they  mustered  six  thousand  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  aome  of  the  pa 

whoae  agency  was  distmguished  during  thie 

graceful  period,  and  whose  hands  ware  deeply  djtd 
m  the  blood  so  unrelentingly  shed,  under  whatevci 
frenzv  of  brain,  or  state  of  a  generally  maddemog 
impulse^  they  may  have  actedj  neverthaleas  made 
amends,  in  their  after  conduct,  for  their  ennKmiSies 
then  committed.  This  waa  the  case  with  Talheii, 
with  Barras,  with  Fouch^,  Lesendre,  and  otheiit 
who,  neither  good  nor  8crui>uTous  men,  were  yet, 
upon  many  subsequent  occasions,  much  more  nu 
mane  and  moderate  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  their  early  acquaintance  with  revohiticniaiy 
horrors.  They  resembled  disbanded  aoldierai  itho, 
returned  to  their  native  homes,  often  resume  bo  en- 
tirely the  habits  of  earlier  Ufe,  that  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  wild  and  perhaps  sanguinary  charac 
ter  of  their  military  career.  We  cannot,  indeed,  pay 
any  of  these  reformed  Jacobins  the  compliment  as 
cribed  to  Octavius  by  the  Romans,  who  fonnd  a 
blessing  in  the  emperoi^s  benevolent  govemroent, 
which  compensated  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  tri- 
umvir. But  it  is  certain  that,  had  it  not  been  £»*  the 
courage  of  Tallien  and  Barras  in  particular,  it  might 
have  Been  much  longer  ere  the  French  had  been 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  Robespierre,  and  that  the 
revolution  of  9  th  Thermidor,  as  they  called  the 
memorable  day  of  liia  fall,  was,  in  a  great  measyoe, 
brought  about  by  the  remorse  or  jealousy  of  the 
dictator's  old  comrades.  But,  ere  we  arrive  at  that 
more  auspicious  point  of  our  story,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the,  train  of  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  Jacobinism. 

Periods  which  display  great  national  failinga  or 
vices,  are  those  also  which  l)rijig  to  hght  dialingui^ 
ed  and  redeeming  virtues.  France  unfortunately« 
during  the  years  ndSand  1794,  exhibited  inatanoea 
of  extreme  cruelty,  in  principle  and  practice,  virhieh 
make  the  human  blood  curdle.  She  may  bIbq  be 
(insured  for  a  certain  abasement  of  spirit,  for  aiak- 
ing  so  Ions  unresistingly  under  a  yoke  oo  unnaturally 
horrible.  But  she  has  to  boast  that,  during  this  fear- 
ful  perioil,  ahe  can  produce  as  m^any  Losta^^cca  of  the 
most  high  and  honourable  fidelity,  of  the  moat  cou- 
rageous and  devoted  hmnanity,  as  honour  the  ^nnala 
of  any  coimtry  whatever. 

The,  cruelly  of  the  laws  denounced  the  highest 
penalties  agamst  those  who  relieved  proscribed  fugi- 
tives.   These  were  executed  with  the  most  merciieea 


i  [LacreteUe,  t  xL  p.  800.     "  In  17>3,  a  bookaeHer  (a  jnm  • 
Ro)'aliat  in  1814)  bad  thu  inscripd^m  painted  over  hii  abop  noor, 
'  A  Notre  Dame  de  la  OoiBotine.* "— Mohtoaillakd,  t  tv,  p. 
188.1 

n  (Ronvin  wfM  bom  at  Soinan  in  1751     He  firared  in  Urn 
eaiiv  Bcenea  of  tbe  Revolution,  and  in  1719.  bioucbt  out,  at  ooi ' 
of  the  minor  Paria  theatre*,  a  tra^jr  called  '*  La  Li<tie  dea  Faaa> 
tiqiie*  tit  dea  Tymna,"  which,  though  deraieaMe  in  pobt  of  atyla, ' 
had  a  oomidenble  nm.   Being  denouncea  by  Robqtpten»,  lie  ^s 
(ruUlotined,  Marchi  M,  17M.   Hii  dmmaiio  pieoea  mn%  been  n^  • 
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riijoar.  Madame  Boucquey  and  her  husband  were 
put  to  death  at  Bo  irdeauz  for  affording  shelter  to 
the  members  of  the  Gironde  fiction;  and  the  in- 
terdictionof  fire  and  water  to  oatlawed  persons,  of 
whatever  description,  was  enforced  with  the  heaviest 
penalty.  Tet,  not  only  among  the  better  classes,  but 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  were  there  men  of 
noble  nodnda  found,  who,  having  but  half  a  morsel 
to  support  their  own  familv,  divtded  it  willingly  with 
some  wretched  furtive,  though  death  stood  ready 
to  reward  the  chanty. 

In  some  cases,  fideUty  and  devotibn  aided  the  sug- 
gestions of  humanity.  Among  domestic  servants, 
a  race  whose  virtues  should  be,  the  more  esteemed, 
that  they  are  practised  sometimes  in  defiance  oif 
strong  jtemptation,  were  foimd  many  distinguished 
instances  of  unshaken  fidehty.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
said,  to  the  honour  of  the  French  manners,  that  the 
naster  and  his  servant  hve  on  a  footing  of  much 
more  kindliness  than  attends  the  same  relation  in 
other  ooontries,  and  eepecitMy  in  Britain.  Even  m 
the  most  trying  situations,  there  were  not  many  in- 
stances of  domestic  treason,  and  many  a  master 
owed  his  life  to  the  attachment  and  ndelity  of  a 
menial.  The  feelings  of  religion  sheltered  others. 
The  recusant  and  exiled  priests  often  found  among 
their  former  flock  the  means  of  concealment  and 
existence^  when*  it  was  death  to  administer  them. 
Often  this  must  have  flowed  from  grateful  r^l- 
lection  of  their  former  religious  services— sometimes 
^m  unmingled  veneration  for  the  Being  whose  mi- 
nisters they  professed  themselves.*  Nothing  short 
of  such  heroic  exertions,  which  were  numerous,  (and 
especially  in  the  class  where  individuals,  hard  pressed 
on  account  of  their  own  wants,  are  often  rendered 
callous  to  the  distress  of  others.)  couM  have  pre- 
vented France,  during  this  horrible  period,  from  be- 
coming a  universal  charnel-house,  and  her  history 
an  unvaried  calendar  of  murder. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mual,  Danton,  Robespierre.— Mtrat  poniarded.— Danton  and 
Rotespienne  become  Rivali.— CommiiJie  of  Paiia— their  gvoM 
Inmioon.— <3obel.--GSoddo«8  of  Reason.— Marriago  redoeed  to 
a  Cayn  Oontmct,— views  of  Danton- and  or  Robcipienre.— Prin- 
eipal  Leaders  of  the  Qoramune  arrested— and  Nineteen  of  them 
exacuted.— Danton  arrested  bjr  the  Influenoe  of  Robespierre— 
and,  along  with  Camille  Detnnoulins,  Westermann,  and  La  Cniix, 
taken  befiire  the  RevoluUonary  Tribuaal,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted.— ^Decree  issnoi!,  on  the  motion  of  Bohespierre,  ackxiow- 
tedringft  SiipTcme  Bf inff.— Cfdl^e  Regtiauli.— Gradual  Change 
in  the  rajlic  Mind.— Rnbespifeire  becomes  unpopular.— Makes 
every  effort  to  lebrieve  hi*  power. -^Stormy  Debate  ia  tlio  Con- 
Tentipn.-ColIot  D'Herboia,  Tallien,  Ac,  oxjx*Ikd  from  fhe 
Jacobin  Club  at  the  inntigation  (»f  Robcg[.iorrv  — Robt'spi<^rre 
^tonounced  in  the  Convention  on  the  •th  Tbermidor,  f27th  July, 
im,)  and,  arter  furious  struggles,  anested  aionf  with  his  bm- 
ther,  CoqthoD,  and  Saint  Juat.— Henriot,  Commandant  of  tho 
National  Guard,  arrcnted.— Torrorisbj  take  Refuge  in  the  Hotel 
deVille— Attempt  th*'ir own  lives  — Robo^it?rre  wounds hini*!f 

•  —but  livea,  alom;  with  most  of  tho  oth(m4,  long  enouirh  to  be 
earned  to  the  GuiUotint?,  and  oxec(i(«d.—  Hiji  dianurter  — fltruf  • 
g]i3  that  followed  liis  Fatt;.— Final  Cestruction  of  Uiy  Jacobini- 
tnl  System— and  return  of  Trannuillity.— Singular  colour  given 
to  Society  in  Paris.— Ball  of  tho  Victims. 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded,  that  the  three 
cUatinguifihed  champions  who  assumed  the  front  in 
the  Jacobin  ranks,  were  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robes- 
Pierre.    The  firat  was  poniarded  by  Charlotte  Cor- 

*  Strangers  arc  forciTjIy  aifurted  by  tlic  trifling  incidents  wliirh 
momctut\es  recnll  tho  memory  of  tlnwc  fcarfti]  limes.  A  vencmMe 
r>renen  ecciesiainic  being  on  a  visit  at  n  gentlcman'H  hoiuie  in 
Blorlk  BqUun.  it  was  remarked  by  the  family,  that  a  favourite  cat, 
ntbec  wiU  and  ca{>ricious  ia  its  habits,  paid  particular  attention  lo 
tn?iT  gtic*t  n  was  e.xplaincd  by  the  priest  giving  an  account  of 
his  lurking  in  the  waste  garret,  or  lamberroom,  of  an  artisan's 
ftcwaa,  tag  seTeml  weeks.  In  this  oondition,  he  had  no  better 
•nMisemcnt  than  to  study  the  manners  and  habits  of  tlie  cats 
vArJifseqiMnlaa  hi*  place  of  retveat.  and  acquire  the  mode  of 
oooeiliatnf  their  favow.  Tho  dlfliculty  of  supplymg  him  with 
fiMMf,  wittHHit  attiaotiog  suspirinn,  was  extreme,  and  it  roald 
amy  be  placed  near  his  jAitoe  of  eonceahnent,  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  uaooitam  times.  Men,  women,  and  rliiidren  know  of  his 
bein«  m  that  place ;  there  wt>ro  rewards  to  be  gained  by  discovery, 
Ul^  to  be  lost  hy  pen»vi»ing  in  concealing  him  ;  yet  he  was  faith- 
fully preserrad,  to  try  upon  a  Scottish  cat,  afW  th©  restoration  of 
tni  Meoarehy,  the  ai1»  which  Im  liad  learnA  in  his  miser.tfUe 
ptaoe^sheher  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  history  of  the 
lioM  aboonds  witb  similar  inatauces. 


dav,t  an  enthusiastic  young  person,  who  had  nou- 
rished, in  a  feeling  betwixt  lunacy  and  heroism,  the 
ambition  of  ridding  the  world  of  a  tyrant.t  Danton 
and  Bxibespierre,  reduced  to  a  Duumvirate,  might 
have  divided  the  power  betwixt  them.  But  Danton. 
far  the  more  able  and  powerful-minded  man,  could 
not  resist  temptations  to  plunder  and  to  revel ;  and 
Robespi0rr&  who  took  care  to  preserve  proof  of  his 
rival's  peculations,  a  crime  of  a  pecuharly  unpopular 
character,  and  from  which  he  seemed  to  keep  his 
own  hands  pure,  possessed  thereby  the  power  of 
ruining  him  whenever  he  should  find  it  convenient. 
Danton  married  a  beautiful  woman,  became  a  can- 
didate for  domestic  happiness,  withdrew  himself  for 
some  time  from  state  anfairs,  and  quitted  the  stem 
and  menacing  attitude  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  pubhc  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Still  his  ascendency,  especially  in  the  Club 
of  Cordehers,  was  formidable  enough  to  command 
Rohespierre's  constant  attention,  and  keep  awake 
his  envy,  which  was  like  the  worm  that  dieth  not, 
though  it  did  not  draw  down  any  indication  of  hia 
immediate  and  active  ven^;eance.  A  power,  kindred 
also  in  crim&  but  more  within  his  reach  for  the  mo- 
ment,  was  first  to  be  demoUshed,  ere  Robespierre 
was  to  measure  strength  with  his  great  rival. 

This  third  party  consisted  of  those  who  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  official- si  ti^^tions  in  the  Com- 
mime  of  Paria  whose  civic  authority,  and  the  imple* 
ment  which  thev  commanded  in  the  Revolutionary 
am^y,  commanded  by  Ronsin,  gave  them  the  power 
of  marching,  at  a  moment's  warfaing,  upon  the  Con- 
vention, or  even  against  the  Jacobm  Club.  It  is  true, 
these  men,  of  whom  Hubert,  Chaumette,  and  others, 
were  leaders,  had  never  shown  the  least  diffidence 
of  Robespierre,. but.  on  the  contrary,  had  us^  all 
means  to  propitiate  nis  favour.  But  the  man  whom 
a  tyrant  fears,  becomes,  with  little  farther  provoca- 
tion, the  object  of  his  mortal  fenmity.  Robespierre 
watched,  therefore,  with  vigilance,  the  occasion  of 
overreaching  and  destroying  this  party,  whose  power 
he  dreaded;  and  singular  to  telj,  ne  sought  the 
means  of  accomphshing  their  ruin  in  the  very  extra- 
vagance of  their  revolutionary  zeal,  which  shortly 
before  he  might  have  envied,  as  pushed  farther  than 
his  own.  But  Robespierre  aid  not  want  sense ;  and 
he  Saw  with  pleasure  Hubert,  Chaumette,  and  their 
followers,  run  into  such  inordinate  extravagances,  as 
he  thought  might  render  his  own  interference  desira- 
ble, even  to  those  who  most  disliked  his  principles, 

t  [Cfaariotte  Cofdajr  was  bom,  in  1768,  near  S'^-ez,  in  Nomiandy. 
She  was  twenty-five  years  of  a^.  and  resided  at  Caen,  when  she 
conceived  ami  executed  tlie  design  of  riddinc  the  worid  of  thia 
monster.  She  reached  Paris  on  tho  11th  Jiuy,  and  on  the  I2th 
•\Kji)io  a  note  to  Marat,  soliciting  an  interview,  and  purchased  ia 
the  Palais-Roral  a  knife  to  phin^  into  the  bosom  of  the  tyrant. 
On  the  13th.  stie  obtained  admission  to  Marat,  whom  $he  found  in 
bis  bath  room.  He  inquired  atler  the  proscribed  deputiei  at  Cam. 
Bc'hig  told  their  names—"  They  shall  soon,"  he  isaid,  *  moot  wAh 
the  iMinislunent  they  deserve."— " 'triune  is  at  hand:"  evclain.ctl 
she,  and  atalibed  him  to  the  heart.  She  wns  imn>ediatcly  I  roiiiht 
to  trial,  and  exectitod  on  the  17th  — Lacrbtblle.  t.  xi  y  47; 
MONTGAILLARD.  t  iv.  p.  63.— Cliarlotte Corday  was  deacended.  in 
a  dirprt  line,  fmm  the  ereat  Corneiile.  Sec  tlic  ^nealoeical  tuido 
of  the  Conieillo  family,  pre&ced  to  Lepan's  Chefs ■d'CEvvres  je 
Corv'llffi,  t.  r.  Svo.  1916. 1 

I  [Marat  was  bom  at  Noachatel  in  1714.  He  was  not  fire  feet 
high.  His  countenance  was  equally  fiirocious  and  hideoiu.  and 
his  head  monstrous  in  size.  "He  wore."  aavs  Madumf"  Rolnnd, 
"b(H)ts.  but  no  Btockinp*.  a  pair  of  old  leatlior  bnochos.  mid  .a 
white  silk  wjiistcoat.  Hi^  dirty  shirt,  open  at  fhf  Ixjsom,  rxhihiiid 
'hiiskin  of  yellow  hue;  while  his  long  and  dirfy  nnila  di^iilaved 
themselves  nt  his  finger?*'  eiidp,  and  his  liorrid  far^e  accorded  jior- 
fectly  withhu  whimsical  dnss."— Mrwjfrw,  j>art  i.  p.  176. 
i  "  Ai)er  Marafs  death,  honours,  almrtst  divine,  were  docrotd  to 
liim.  In  all  the  public  places  in  Paris  triumnimi  arches  and  mau- 
spleums  were  erected  to  him :  in  tho  Place  au  Carrousel  a  sort  ot 
pyramid  was  raised  in  celebration  of  him,  %i1thin  which  wer« 
placed  his  bust,  his  bathing  tub,  his  writing  desk,  and  his  lamp. 
The  honours  of  the  Pantheon  were  decreed  him,  and  the  poeti 
celebrated  him  on  the  stage  and  in  their  Morks.  But  at  last 
France  indignantly  broke  the  busts  which  his  partisans  had  placed 
in  all  the  theatres,  his  flltliy  remains  were  torn  from  the  Pantbeon, 
trampled  under  foot,  and  dragged  through  the  mud,  by  the  same 
populace  who  had  deified  him?'— Biog.  Mod.  t  il  p.  866 ;  Mrosnrr, 
t.  li.  p.  27J. 

"  In  1774,  Marat  resided  at  Edinbinrgfa.  where  he  taught  the 
French  languare.  and  published,  in  Eri^h,  a  volume  entitled 
'  Tho  Clioins  of  Slavery ;  a  work  whetem  the  clandestine  and 
villanous  attempts  of  pnnces  to  ruin  liberty  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  dreadfid  scenes  of  despotism  disclosed ;  to  which  is  ptefized 
an  address  to  the  electon  of  Great  Britain. '  "—Btoir-  Univ.  \ 
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most  abhorred  the  paths  by  which  he  had  climbttl 
to  power,  and  most  feared  the  use  which  he  made 
of  it. 

It  was  through  the  subject  of  rclipion  that  this 
means  of  ruining  his  opponents,  as  he  hoped,  arose. 
A  subject,  which  one  would  have  thought  :?o  indif- 
ferent to  either,  come  to  be  on  both  sides  iho  occa- 
sion of  quarrel  between  the  Comiiiune  of  Paris  and 
the  Jacobin  lender.  But  there  is  a  fnnTitieism  of 
atheism,  as  well  as  of  superstitious  belief;  and  a 
philosopher  can  harbour  and  expn  ss  as  niiicli  malice 
acninst  thoFC  who  persevere  in  Dchevinjj  what  he  is 
pleased  to  denimnce  as  unworthy  or  credence,  as  an 
Ignorant  and  bi^^oted  priest  can  near  against  a  man 
who  cannot  jield  fnitn  to  dojqnaffi  which  he  thiiiks 
in sufBcienrlv' proved.    Accoidinr^lv,  the  throne  btin;4 


to  a  band  of  musicians;  preceded  by  ^piioxn.  tbf 

members  of  the  municipal  body  entered  in  solexxis 
proccsi=ion,  singing  a  hymn  io  praise  of  libert\\  anc 
cbioriintr,  as  tne  object  of  their  future  >*'orsliip,  & 
veiled  female,  whom  they  termed  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.  Keini?  brought  within  the  ban  ^he  vras  tm- 
veiled  vith  great  form,  and  placed  on  tne  right  batid 
of  I  he  president ;  when  ^he  was  generally  rccoin2if?t<i 
as  a  dancing-girl  of  the  Optra,1f  >^ith  whose  charms 
most  of  the  persons  prcs<  nt  were  acquainted  froia 
lur  appearance  on  the  stage,  while  the  CXpericiiC*  of 
indivKluals  was  farther  extended.  To  this  pcreoc.  ts 
the  fitfcpt  representative  of  that  Reason  whom  tncj 
woi  ship]u  d,  ihe  Maiional  Convention  of  Prancc  rei- 
deitd  I  Liblic  lu)mage.** 
This  uiipious  and  ridiculous  nlummerj' had  a  Crrtais 


wholly  annihilated,  it  aiijcared  to  tnenhiloeopherf^  of!  fashion;  and  ihtinstallalion  of  the  Goddess  ofRtas^a 


the  se-hool  of  Hubert,*  that,  in  fotallv  dc-stroi  ing  such  > 
vestiges  of  religion  and  public  worship  as  were  still 
retained  by  the  jpcople  of  France,  there  was  room 
for  a  splendid  triumph  of  liberal  opinions.  It  was 
not  enough,  they  said,  for  a  regenerated  nation  to 
have  dethroned  earthly  kings,  unless  she  stretched 
cut  the  arm  of  defiance  towards  those  powers  which 
superstition  had  represented  as  reignhig  over  bound- 
less space.t 

^An  unhar*py  man,  named  Gobel,  constitutional 
biehop  of  Pari?,  wts  brought  forward  to  play  the 
principal  part  in  the  most  impudent  and  scund'alous 
larce  ever  acted  in  the  face  of  a  national  repre- 
sentation. 

It  is  said,  that  the  leaders  of  the  scene  had  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  bishop  to  comply  with  the 
task  assigned  him ;  which,  after  all,  he  executed, 
not  without  r.resent  tears  and  subsequent  remorse.? 
But  he  did  play  the  part  prescribed.  He  was  brought 
fon^^ard  in  full  procession^  INov.  7.]  to  declare  to  the 
Convention,  that  the  religion  which  he  had  taught  so 
many  years,  was,  in  every  respect,  a  piece  of  priest- 
craft, which  had  no  foundation  either  in  history  or 
sacred  truth.  He  disowned,  iti  solemn  and  explicit 
terms,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  to  whose  worship 
he  had  been  consecrated,  and  devoted  himself  in 
iiiture  to  the  homage  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Virtue, 
and  Morality.  He  then  laid  on  the  taole  his  Episco- 
pal decorations,  and  received  a  fraternal  embrace 
nom  the  president  of  the  Convention.!  Several  apos- 
tate priests  foUowed  the  example  of  this  prolate.ll 
I  The  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  churches  was 
seized  upon  and  desecrated ;  processions  entered  the 
Convention,  tra\*8tied  in  priestly  ^rments,  and 
singinfi^  the  most  profane  hymns ;  while  many  of  the 
ebflOices  and  sacred  vessels  were  applied  by  Chau- 
mette  and  Hubert  to  the  celebration  of  their  own 
ifOpious  oreies.  The  world,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
an  assembly  of  men,  born  and  educated  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  assuming  the  right  to  govern  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Eiuropean  nations,  uplift  their  united 
toice  to  deny  the  most  solemn  truth  which  mart's 
soul  receives,  and  renounce  unanimously  the  belief 
and  worship  of  a  Deity.  For  a  short  time,  the  same 
road  profanity  continued  to  be  acted  upon. 

One  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  insane  time  stands 
•unrivalled  for  absurdity,  combined  with  impiety.  The 
doors  of  the  Convention  [Nov.  10]  were  thrown  open 

I    •  [Bee  Note,  afi/«,  p.  102.1 

^  I"  Parhe,  Hebert,  and  ChaoiDette,  the  leaden  at  the  miuiica- 
paU^,  pubUcly  cxprvMod  their  determinatioa  to  dethrone  the  King 
of  Heaven,  as  well  as  tlie  king»of  theeoilh!"— Lacxetsixb, 
t.  xi.p.  300.] 

:  [Gobel  was  bom  at  Thann.  in  Upper  AUace,  in  1787.  In  Janu- 
ary. i:VI,  he  took  the  oath  of  ndelitjr  to  (he  new  constitution,  and 
in  March  following  was  installed  Buhop  of  Paris,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Autiin,  M.  de  Taiio>iuid.  In  Aprfl,  1794,  he  was  Angfed  beibre 
the  rcvokitiunarr  triLuna];  arcused  (with  Oiauniette  and  the 
actor  Granunont)  of  conspinunr  and  atheisni,  and  executed.  8ee, 
ia  the  Annala  Catholiqtas,  t.  iiL  it.  406,  a  letter  from  the  Abb<; 
Lothanger,  one  of  his  nrars,  showinf  that  Grbel  died  penitent.] 
'  i  I"  On  ph'sente  Ic  bonnet  rouire  a  Gobel ;  u  ]e  met  sur  la  tete.— 
Uu  grand  nombre  dc  merobres— ^-.'accolade  a  I'Hf^nue  de  Paris  ' 
— !>  Pretidmt.  '  D'apn's  I'abjuration quiv-ieut  d'etre  faite,  T'-v^cmo 
de  Paris  est  un  'tre  do  raison :  mais  io  vais  embrassor  Gobel.'— Le 
mndent  donnn  Tarcolade  a  0(JbA"^Monikw,'So.  49, 9d  decade 
do  BrunMur^,  ftk  Nov.  ] 

B  [Toulongeon.  t.  iv.  p.  IM ;  Montnillard,  t.  it.  p.  157.  "  Gai- 
vfeiBon,  one  of  the  oonititationa[l  bjahops.  exclaimed, '  I  want  no 
«nber  god,  and  tio  other  Idnf ,  but  the  -mu  of  the  people.'  "—Lk- 

•KXTKLLB,  t.  XL  p.  BOS.] 


was  rcnt'Wtd  ;.nd  imitated  throughout  the  natiuii,iE 
iriich  places  where  the  inhabitnnts  desired  lo  tbo^ 
thcnistlvca  equtU  fo  all  ihchcighLsof  iheRtiVoluti^aa. 
Tlie  churclii.s  were,  in  most  districts'  of  Vianet, 
closet d  attaint!  priests  and  worshipperF — the  belli 
Wert-  broken  and  vus\  into  cannon— the  whole  eccle- 
piusiicalestahli^hmuit  dt*lroyed— and  the  RcpufcB- 
can  inscription  over  the  ctnu  tries,  declaring  Death  ti 
be  pcriietual  SKcp,tt  announced  to  those  ^bo  liTsI 
under  tliut  dominion,  that  they  wctc  lo  hope  no  tt- 
dress  even  in  the  next  world. 

Iniimniely  connected  with  these  laws  aDbctiDi 
region,  w  aa  that  wliich  reduced  the  union  of  mar- 
riage, tne  most  sacred  engagement  "Vvhlcli  humati 
bciiif.^s  can  form,  and  tlie  permanence  of  which  tieads 
most  strongly  to  the  consolidation  of  Fociely,  to  tke 
state  of  a  mere  civil  contract  of  a  transitory  chai^- 
ter,  which  any  two  persona  might  engage  in,  and 
cast  loose  at  pleasure,  when  their  taste  Was  ohan^^ 
or  their  appetite  gratified.tt  If  fielids  had  g^t  dienk' 
selves  to  work  to  discover  a  mode  of  most  e6ectu&nj 
destroying  whatever  is  venerable,  graceful,  or  pertna- 
nent  in  domestic  life,  and  of  obtaining,  at  the  eanM 
time,  an  assurance  that  the  mischief  which  it  wai 
their  object  to  create  should  be  perpetuated  from  one 
generation  to  another,  they  could  not  have  inveuled 
a  more  efibctual  plan  than  the  degradation  of  mip> 
riage  into  a  state  of  mere  occasional  cokabitatioB,  or 
Hcensed  concnbina^.  Sophie  .Arm}uld^99  nti  aecftN 
famous  for. the  witty  thmgs  she  sud,  descrited 
the  R^ublicau  marriage  as  "  the  Sacrament  of 
Adultery." 

These  anti-religious  and  anti-social  regulatioiiB  Sd 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  frantic  and  inoomi- 
derate  zealots  by  whom  they  had  been  unedior- 
ward.  Hubert  and  Chaimaette  bad  outnm  the  smtis, 
of  the  time,  evil  as  that  was,  and  had  ootitrjyea  to 
get  beyond  ihe  sympathy  even  of  those,  who^  at  heart 
as  vicious  and  crOnmal  as  they,  had  still  the  aa^^efly 
to  fear,  or  the  taste  to  be  disgtisted  with,  Ais  <rva^ 
strained  tone  of  outrageous  impiety.  Perhaps  thef 
might  have  other  motives  for  condemning  so  groat  t 
display  of  irreligion.  The  most  guilty  of  men  nt^  mn 
deshouB,  generally  speaking^  totally  to  disbdiere  and 
abandon  all  doctnnea  of  reuaious  faith,  thej  cam' 
not,  if  they  would,  prevent  tnemselves  from  ipm* 
bending  a  ftitnre  state  of  retribution ;  «nd  little  empl 
as  such  fed)l8  glimmcriiig  of  belief  may  ismra  oi 
their  liTes,  thcnr  will  not,  in  general,  wiltingly  throw 
away  the  slight  chance,  fhit  itmAy  beooteibleM 
'some  occasion  to  reconcUe  themselves  to  4he  Church 
or  to  the  Deity.  This  hope,  even  to  those  on  whoa 
Jt  has  no  salutary  influence,  resembles  the  confidence 
given  to  a  sailor  during  a  gale  of  wind,  by  lus  know- 
ing that  there  is  a  port  under  his  lee.    uia  pmpoaa 

• 

tr  [A  Mademolaelle  Mailiaid,  at  that  time  tha  niaavai  if 
MonnoroJ 

**  1"  The  foddesB,  afVer  rooeivinrtherfiaAenuJ  ham  oftlv  ibiri^ 
dent  was  moontod  on  a  marnjfloeot  car,  aad  AoodnetwL  mmM 
an  uumense  crowd,  to  the  church  of  Notre-Dune,  to  take  ae  lAet 
oftheHoif  of  Holies.  Thenceforward  that  aadeot  aad  imporior 
cathedral  waa  caUud  '  the  Temple  of  Reaaon.'  "—iJkOunMU 
t.  xi.  p.  306 :  TaxBiie.  t  v.  p.  848 :  Toulomobon,  t  ir.  p.  isci 

tt  p' C'eKt k-iTaide da sommeil fetenel."] 

::  [LacreteUe, i  xi  p.  898] 

H  (Sophie  Amoald,  bom  at  Paiia  in  IHO,  wsa 
brated  for  her  nathe  wit  than  her  talents  on  tfaa 
after  her  death,  in  1803,  appeared  " . 
ot  8«s  contemporaifea."] 
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may  be  never  to  run  for  the  haven,  or  he  may  judge 
there  is  great  improbability  that  by  doing  so  he 
should  reach  it  m  safety ;  yet  still,  such  being  the 
case,  he  would  esteem  himself  but  httle  indebted  to 
any  one  who  should  blot  the  harbour  of  refuge  out  of 
the  chart  lb  all  those,  who,  in  various  degrees,  re- 
ceived and  believed  the  great  truths  of  reiision,  on 
which  those  of  moraUty  are  dependent,  the  pro- 
fessors of  ^oee  wild  absurdities  became  objects  of 
contempt,  dislike,  hatred,  and  punishment. 

Danton  regarded  the  proceedings  of  Hubert  and 
his  philosophers  of  the  Commune  with  scorn  and 
disgust,  ilowever  wicked  he  had  shown  himself, 
he  was  too  wise  and  too  proud  to  approve  of  surh 
impolitic  and  senseless  folly.  Cesitles,  thif4  perpetual 
imdermining  whatever  remained  of  social  institu- 
tions, prevented  any  stop  being  put  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movements,  which  Danton,^  having  placed 
his  partv  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  himself  nearly  as 
h%h  as  ne  could  promise  to  climb,  vms  now  desirous 
flhould  be  done. 

Robesoierre  looked  on  these  extravagant  proceed- 
ing with  a  different  and  more  watchful  eye.  He 
saw  what  Hohert  and  his  associates  had  lost  in 
popularity  by  affecting  the  doctrines  of  atheism  and 
utter  profanenesq :  and  he  imagined  a  plan,  first  for 
destroying  these  blasphemers  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  nation,  as  noxious  animals,  and  then  of  en- 
larging, and,  as  it  were,  sanctifyuu;  his  own  power, 
l>y  once  more  connecting  a  spirit  of  devotion  of  some 
modified  kind  or  other  with  the  revolutionary  form 
of  government,  of  which  he  desired  to  continue  the 
head. 

It  has  even  been  supposed,  that  Rjobespierre's  ex- 
travagant success  in  nsuig  so  much  above  all  human 
expectation,  had  induced  him  to  entartain  some 
thoughts  or  acting  the  part  of  a  new  Mahomet,  in 
^avigfJig  back  rehg^ous  opinion  into  France,  under 
Jua  own  direct  auspices.  He  is  said  to  have  counte- 
nanced in  secret  the  extravagances  of  a  fiemale 
«idfed  Catharine  Theos,  or  Theost,*  an  enthusiastic 
devotee,  whose  doctrines  leaned  to  Quietism.  She 
was  a  kind  of  Joanna  SouthcotOif  and  the  Aaron  of 
her  sect  was  Dom  Gerle,  formerly  a  Carthusian 
monk,  and  remarkable  for  the  motion  he  made  in 
the  first  National  Assembly,  that  the  Catholic  reh- 
idon  ahoidii  be  recognised  as  that  of  France.t  Since 
mat  time  he  had  become  entirely  deranged.  A  few 
visionaries  of  both  sexes  attended  secret  and  ni^htlv 
meeting  in  which  Theos  and  Dom  Gerlel  preiidea. 
Robespierre  was  recognised  by  them  as  one  of  the 
«lect.  and  is  said  to  have  favoured  their  superstitious 
•doctnnes.  But,  whether  the  dictator  saw  in  them 
any  thing  more  than  tools,  which  might  be  applied 
to  nis  own  purpose,  there  seems  no  positive  authority 
to  decide.  At  any  rate,  whatever  religious  opinions 
he  might  have  imbibed  himself  or  have  become  de- 
airoaa  of  infinslng  into  the  state,  they  were  not  such 
as  were  qualifiea  to  modify  either  his  ambition,  his 
jealousy,  or  his  love  of  blood. 

The  power  of  H^^t,  Chaumette,  and  of  the  Com- 
Tnune  of  Paris,  was  now  ripe  for  destruction.  Ron- 
^n,  widi  the  oth^r  armed  satellites  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  bulbed  indeed,  and  ^oke,about  taking 
the  i>art  of  the  maastracy  of  Paris  against  the  Con- 
tention ;  but  though  they  had  the  master  and  active 
ruffians  still  at  their  service,  they  could  no  longer 
command  the  long  sable  columns  of  pikes,  which 
used  to  follow  and  back  them,  an4  without  whose 
aM  they  feared  ^ey  might  not  be  fonnd  equal  in 
numoer  to  face  the  National  ^Ghiard.  So  early  aa 
27di  December,  1793,  we  find  Chauxnettell  express- 

*  [Thb  miieraWc  vWoour  wnoA  henelf  off  at  one  tiini>  a« 
the  motibei  of  uod,  and  at  anoUiBr  as  a  second  Sve,  destined  to 
refeoeimto  aankjod.  Id  1794  the  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
CaodBmno,  wheM  «he  died  at  the  ace  of  seventy.  See  Les  Jtfw* 
ttret  Ala  UartiaDigu  iGXfika,  in  the  CMIectfm  ctcf  Meaofra  nb* 
HfM  a  la  Rev.  Frtmc  L  XX.  9.  VI.] 

t  IThia  afcd  lanatic,  wbp  ftncied  becself  to  be  with  cUld  of  a 
new  Measiali,  died  in  1816.] 

X  St^eanK^p.  47. 

i  [Ciedd  was  imprisoDed  in  the  Concienerie,  but  Kberated 
tbroush  Mw  interfiiDeiiee  of  Roo^erre.  He  was  emnlored, 
diioinr  the  idgn  of  tiapDleoo,  in  the  omce  of  the  hocne  depait- 

n  [Gbaiiiiiette  was  born  at  Nevoi  ip  ITBI   For  some  time  be 
empdiyed  is  a  omniciiber  by  the  joumalbt  Pittdhmniiie,  who 


mg  hiniself  to  the  Commune,  as  one  who  had  fallen 
on  evil  times  and  evil  days.  He  brought  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  con- 
ducted ,  the  installation  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in 
his  native  city  of  Nevers  j  and  he  complains  heavily 
of  his  lot,  that  the  halls  were  crowded  with  women 
demanding  the  liberty  of  their  husbands,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionary  Socie- 
ties. It  was'  plain  that  a  change  was  taking  plarp 
in  the  political  atmosphere,  when  Chaumette  was 
obliged  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  impiety  which 
used  to  be  his  boast,  and  was  subjected,  besides,  to 
female  reproach  for  hia  republican  zeal,  in  imprisoning 
and  dratroyin^  a  frvi*  thousand  suspected  persons. 

The  sijint  oi  rejutiun  increased,  and  was  strength- 
ened by  Robespierre's  influence  now  thivwn  mto 
the  scale  agamst  the  Commune.  The  principal 
leaders  in  tne  Commune,  many  of  whom  seem  to 
have  been  foreigners,  and  among  the  rest  the  cele- 
brated Anacharsis  Clootz,  were  [22d  March]  arrested. 

The  case  of  these  men  was  singular,  and  would 
have  been  worthy  of  pity  had  it  applied  to  any  but 
such  worthless  wretches.  They  were  accused  of 
aImof«t  every  species  of  crime  which  seemed  such  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Saiis-Culotte.  Much  there  was  which 
could  be  only  understood  metaphysically}  much 
there  was, of  literal  falsehood ;  but  little  or  nothing 
like  a  distinct  or  weU-grounded  accusation  of  a  spe- 
cific criminal  fact.  The  charge  bore,  that  they  were 
associates  of  Pitt  and  Coburg,  and  had  combined 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people— loaded  them 
with  the  intention  of  starviujg  thereby  Paris— with 
that  of  ridicnlinj^  the  Convention,  by  a  set  of  puppets 
dressed  up  to  imitate  that  scarce  less  passive  assera- 
bhr — and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  consisting 
of^  allegations  that  were  totally  unimportant,  or 
totally  unproved.  But  nothing  was  said  of  tmiir 
rivalry  to  Robespierre,  wliich  was  the  true  cause  of 
their  trial,  and  as  little  of  their  revolutionary'  mur- 
ders, being  the  ground  on  which  they  really  deserved 
their  fate.  Something  was  talked  of  pillage,  at 
which  Ronsin,  the  commandant  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  lost  all  patience.  £b  they  talk  to  Ine  of  pil 
feringl"  he  says.  "Dare  tney  accuse  such  a  man 
as  I  am  of  a  theft  of  bed  and  body  hnen  1  Do  they 
bring  against  me  a  charge  of  petty  larceny— against 
m«,  who  have  had  all  their  throats  at  my  disposal  ?"5[ 

The  accused  persona  were  convicted  and  executed, 
[23d  March,]  to  the  number  of  nineteen.**  Prom 
that  time  the  city  of  Paris  lost  the  means  of  being  so 
pre-eminent  in  tlie  affairs  of  France,  as  her  Com- 
mune had  formerly  rendered  her.  The  power  of  the 
magistracy  was  much  broken  by  the  reduction  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  which  the  Convention  dissolved 
as  levied  upon  false  principles,  and  as  being  rather  a 
metropolitan  than  a  national  force,  and  one  which 
was  easily  applied  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 

The  H^bertists  beingr  removed,  Robespierre  had 
yet  to  combat  and  defeat  a  more  formidable  adver- 
sary. The  late  conspirators  had  held  associations 
with  the  Club  of  CoraeUers,  with  which  Danton  waa 
supposed  to  have  particular  relations,  but  they  had 
not  experienced  his  support,  which  in  policy  he 
ought  to  have  extended  to  them.  He  had  begun  to 
separate  his  party  and  his  views  too  distinctly  from 
his  old  friends  and  old  proceedings.    He  imagined, 

descrfiws  him  as  a  very  ignorant  man.  In  17M  be  was  appotntod 
attorney  of  the  Gumnaune  of  Paris,  .UDon  whicb  occasion  ho 
dianged  his  patranynJc  of  Piorp-Gaspard  for  that  of  Anaxagoras 
•r-"  a  saint,"  bo  said, ''  wlio  had  beoi  haofed  ibr  his  repubUcan- 
isni."  He  it  waa  vrhn  pr^aiod  the  charges  and  arranged  the  evi- 
dence anunst  Btaiie  l.ntamette.  On  being  committed  to  the  i^- 
son  of  die  laxembonttg,  "he  appeared,"  sal's  the  author  of  tbo 
Tableau  des,Pr1soas  de  Paris,  "oppressed  with  shamp.  liko-a  fox 
taken  in  a  net  i  he  hung  his  head,  his  eye  uras  muumftil  and  ca«t 
down,  his  eoantonanee  sad,  his  voice  soft  and  supplicating.  Ho 
was  no  longer  the  terrible  attoroer  of  the  Commune."  He  was 
niiUotjned,  19th  April,  17M,  with. the  aposUte  bishop,  Gobel.  and 
the  actor  Gnimmont.] 

IT  Lacretelle,  t  xi.  p.  988.1  ^    . 

♦*  I"  Such  was  the  publieaviditT  to  witness  the  execution  ojHebert 
and  nis  companioos,  that  oonsiderable  soms  wete  rwiUzed  by  the 
sale  of  seats.  Hebert  wept  from  i^^akness,  and  made  nowMmp* 
to  conceal  his  terron.  He  ■unk  down  at  every  stw ;  wbUe  »• 
populace,  who  had  so  recently  endeavomed  to  deliver  him  nomoa 
fangs  of  the  Convention,  loaded  biro  with  execrationa.  mmafoMnc 
thecry  of  Che  newsmen  who  hawked  his  louraa]  about  the  streota," 
—Thibiw,  t.  vi  p,  143  ] 
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falsely  as  it  proved,  that  his  bark  could  sail  as 
triumphantly  upon  waves  composed  only  of  waitr, 
as  on  those  of  olood.  He  and  others  seem  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  loathing  against  ihet^e  continued 
acts  of  cruelly,  as  if  they  had  oeen  gorgt  d  and  nau- 
seated by  the  constant  repetition.  Dan  ton  spoke  of 
mercy  and  pardon ;  and  his  partisan,  Caniille  Des- 
moulin^ytfi  a  very  nigenious  parody  uiK)n  Taciius,* 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  tyrants  and  inform- 
ers of  the  French  Jacobin  government,  and  those  of 
the  Roman  Imperial  Court.  The  parallels  were  most 
ably  dra\vn,  and  Robespierre  ana  his  agents  might 
read  their  own  characters  in  those  of  tlie  most  odious 
wretches  of  that  odious  time.  From  these  aggres- 
sions Denton  seemed  to  meditate  the  part  v^ich 
Tallien  afterwards  adopted,  of  desiroymg  Robes- 
pierre and  his  power,  and  substituting  a  mode  of  go- 
vernment which  should  show  some  regard  at  least 
to  life  and  to  property.  But  he  was  too  late  in  mak- 
ing hie  movement ;  Kobespierre  was  beforehand  with 
him;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  March,  the 
Parisians  and  the  members  of  the  Convention  hardly 
dared  whisper  to  each  other  that  Damon,  whose 
name  had  been  as  formidable  as  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin,  had  been  arrested  like  any  poor  ex-noble,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  fatal  lictors. 

There  was  no  end  of  exclamation  and  wonder ; 
for  Dantpn  was  the  great  apostle,  the  very  Mahomet 
of  Jacobinism.  His  gigantic  stature,  his  huge  and 
ferocious  physiognomy,  bis  voice  which  struck  terror 
in  its  notes  of  distant  thunder,  and  the  energies  of 
talent  |ind  vehemence  mingled,  which  supplied  that 
voice  with  language  worthy  of  its  deep  tones,  were 
such  as  became  the  prophet  of  that  horrible  and 
fBarfiil  sect  Marat  was  a  madman,  raised  into  con- 
sequence only  bv  circumstances, — Robespierre,  a 
cold,  creeping,  calculating  hypocrite,  whose  malig- 
nity resembled  that  of  a  paltry  and  second-rate 
fiend,— but  Danton  was  a  character  for  Shakspcarc 
or  Schiller  to  have  drawn  in  all  its  broad  hghts  and 
shades;  or  Bruce  could  have  sketched  from  him  a 
yet  grander  Ras  Micluiel  than  he  of  Tigr^.  His 
passions  were  a  hurricane,  which,  furious,  regardless, 
and  desolating  in  its  course,  had  yet  its  intervals  of 
sunshine  and,  repose.  Neither  good  by  nature,  nor 
just  by  principle  or  political  calculation,  men  were 
often  surprised  at  miding  he  still  possessed  some 
feelings  of  generosity,  and  some  tendency  even  to- 
wards magnanimity.  Early  habits  of  profligate  in- 
dulgence^ the  most  complete  stifler  of  human  virtue, 
and  his  impUcation  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
with  the  wretched  faction  of  Orleans,  made  him,  if 
not  a  worse,  certainlv  a  meaner  villain  than  nature 
had  designed  him :  for  his  pnde  must  have  saved 
nim  from  much,  which  he  yielded  to  from  the  temp- 
tations of  gross  indulgence,  and  from  the  sense  of 
narrow  circumstances.  Still,  when  Danton' fell 
under  Robespierre,  it  seemed  as  if  the  "  mousing- 
owl"  had  hawked  at  and  struck  an  eagle,  or  at  least 
a  high-soaring  vulture.  His  avowed  associates  la- 
mented him,  of  course;  najr,  Legendre  and  others, 
by  imdenaking  his  defence  in  the  Convention,  and 
arrogating  for  nim  the  merit  of  those  violent  mea- 
sures which  had  paved  the  way  to  the  triumph  of 
Jacobinism,  showed  more  consistency  in  their  fnend- 
ship,  than  these  ferocious  demagogues  manifested 
on  any  other  occasion.t 

Danton,  before  his  fall,  seemed  to  have  lost  mnch 
of  his  sa/;acity  as  well  as  energy.  He  had  full  warn- 
ing of  his  danger  from  La  Croix,  WestermaniL  and 
others,  yet  took  no  steps  either  for  escime  or  defence, 
though  either  seemed  m  his  power.t  Still,  his  cou- 
rage was  in  no  degree  abater,  or  his  haughty  spirit 
tamed;  although  he  seemed  to  submit  passively; to 
his  fate  with  the  disheartening  conviction,  which 
often  unmans  great  criminals,  that  his  hour  was 
come.S 

•  [Of  tbe  pamphlet,  entitled  "LolVieux  Cordelier."  or.e  ban- 
dredthnamodooirfea,  LacreteDeMi}!,  weraMldinaiewdajrs.  It 
wu  NfMiuted  in  1886  in  the  CoOution  4ea  Sdemdra  nr  la  Revo- 
kabm,) 

t  [Mifnet,  t.  ii.  p.  aoe :  Thiert.  t  tL  p.  189.1 

i  I"  dneftk  into  exile  i'^  laid  he,  "  can  a  man  cairr  hia  country 
ai  the  lole  of  Us  ■hoc?"— thibm,  t.  vi.  p.  Ha] 

S  IRiouffe,  a  fellow  eaptiw,  itates,  Uiat  when  Dauton  entered 


Damon's  process  was,  of  course,  a  short  one.   He 
and   his  comrades,  Camille  Desmoulinfs    W'c^a- 
mo  nil,  and  La  Croix.  II  were  diagged  before  the  Be- 
volutioiiary  Tribunal— a    singular  accompiifilinufli 
of  the  prophecy  of  the  Girondist,  Boyer-F<oii£rede.? 
This  man  had  exclaimed  to  Danton,  under  whoiv 
auspices  that  engine  of  arbitrary  power  was  esiak- 
lished,  "Tou  insist,  then,  upon  erecting  this  arbitni; 
jud^mcnt-seail    Be  it  so;  and,  like  tne  tormenu^ 
engine  devised  by  Phalaris,  may  it  not  fail  to  a&- 
sume  its  inventors'?"  As  judges,  witnesses.  accu«€n 
and  guards,  Danton  was  now  surrounded}  by  thdft 
who  had  been  too  humble  to  aspire  to  be  compaoioib 
of  his  atrocities,  and  held  themselvt^  ^ufiicitiuij 
honoured  in  becoming  his  agents.    They  looked  aa 
his  unstooping  pride  and  unshaken  courage,  as  tunic 
spectators  upon  a  lion  in  a  cage,  while  ihey  &ii 
doubt  the  security  of  the  bars,  and  have  little  confi- 
dence in  their  own  personal  safety.    He  answeta: 
to  the  formal  interrogatories  concerning  his  nami 
aiid  dwelling,  "My  ciwelliiig  wiU  be  soon  with  an- 
nihilation— my  name  will  five  in  the  Pantheon  & 
History."**     Camille  Desmoulins,tt  H^ranlt  Se- 
chelU>s,tt  Fabre  d'£glantine,§§  men  of  consadenU 

i 
his  prison,  he  cxchmned,  "  At  last  I  perceive,  that  in  nvvMam 
the  cuprcnie  power  reetc  with  the  moit  abandcmed.** — Mmetre. 
p.  67. 

"  Seeing  Thomas  Pajrne,  he  said  to  him.  '  What  you  tere  » 
complished  for  the  happiness  and  freedom  •f  your  oNutiy,  t  hm 
ill  vain  endeavoured  to  effect  Ibr  mine.  I  have  t>eca  km  auecouAi 
but  am  not  more  cuUmble'  At  another  time  he  eadmimfed, '  It* 
just  about  a  year  since  I  was  the  means  of  mstftutinf  (he  tevoir 
tionary  tribunal.  1  ask  pardon  of  God  and  man  for  vrbat  I  did 
my  otoect  was  to  (irevoul  a  new  September,  ajad  not  to  het  Io«k  t 
Bcowvo  of  huraamly. '  .  .  '  My  treacherous  lirethreQ  Cmfis  t6a 
Cain)  imderatand  nothing  of  government :  I  lecre  every  tliaf  * 
frightful  confusion.'  .  .  '  It  were  better  to  bo  a  poor  tttenm 
than  a  niicr  of  men.' "— rmaiis,  L  vt  p.  IK ;  mionbt,  LiL% 
312. 1 

0  [La  Croix  was  bora,  in  1754,  at  Pont-Audemer.  A  destne- 
tiof)  being  resolved  on  by  Robespierre,  be  was  arreated  vidi  Daa 
ton,  81st  March,  and  executed  Sth  April.  1794.  When  the  s« 
of  accusation  was  brought,  Danton  asked  him  what  he  sak  tsu 
"  That  I  am  going  to  cut  off  my  liair,"  said  he,  "  that  8amsaa  tit 
executioner]  may  not  touch  it."] 

IT  [Bojrer  Fotifr^de  was  bom  at  Bourdeaax,  Betor  ajiimMfc* 
deputy  from  the  Gironde  to  the  Convention,  he  vigooMniy  otfmd 
Marat  and  the  Mountain.  He  escaped  thu  first  pnmehiAkmaC^ 
Girundtsts,  but  perished  on  the  scafUiId  in  m3.J 

••  ILQcretelfe.  t.  xi.  p.  390  1 

^f  [Camille  Dosmoulins  was  bom  at  Quiae  in  IMS,  aad  e^ 
cated  with  Robespierrei  at  the  College  of  Laaim-WOfod.  ft 
it  was  wtio,  in  17B9,  began  the  pracUce  of  collectuig  grouu  a 
people  to  hamnguo  thorn  in  tlic  streets,  and  wbb  aonsca  Iht 
revohitioiiiBts  to  dislingubh  themselves  by  a  badge. 

tricolor  cockade.    After  the  taking  of  the  Baftile,  he 

under  the  name  of  "  Attomc7-General  of  tbe  Lantaru,"  a 
dical  paper,  called  "  Revolutions  de  France  et  d*  BrabenL^  "t 
must  nor,  bowex-er,"  sa)-8  M  Dumont,  "be  magined.  tfeatk 
excited  the  people  to  use  the  lantern-posts  inatrad  of  the  fslh 
lows,  an  abomination  attributed  to  him  br  Beitiaiid  de  Mph> 
villo—quite  the  revcmo :  he  pointed  out  the  daMer  and  ixiatr 
ice  of  such  summary  executions,  but  in  a  tone  or  hirfttacsa  td 
batiinage,  by  no  means  in  keciThnr  with  so  serious  a  subject.  Ci- 
millo  np|)cfuppd  to  me  what  u  caHed  a  good  (eUxm ;  of  rather  «r 
acRcratod  feelings,  devoid  of  n^flcctioo  or  judgment,  as  igumM' 
as  lie  was  unthinking,  not  deficient  in  wit,  but  in  poUtka  pot* 
sessing  not  even  the  first  elements  of  rcBSon."  P.  laa  0^ 
his  trial,  being  interrogated  as  to  his  ana  ha  anawered,  "I  tm 
tliirt7-three.  the  same  age  as  the  Sana-Culotte  Jeaus  ChriaLw^if 
be  died."  On  the  da^  M  execution  he  made  the  moat  xiokti  d 
forts  to  avoid  gettlrtg  into  the  fatal  cort  His  shirt  was  in  talMli 
and  his  shoulders  bare :  his  c}'es  elared,  his  mouth  foamed  at  ^ 
Inomant  when  he  was  bound,  and  on  seeina  ttie  scaffold  he  ct- 
claimed,  "  This,  then,  is  the  reward  reserved  for  tho  £m  aintfh 
of  Ubertv  i"  Hia  wife,  a  beautiful  creature,  by  whom  be  wasiar 
dcrly  beloved,  was  arrested  a  few  days  after  his  death,  aad  sMtis 
the  scaffold.— Thikrs,  t  vi.  p.  169 ;  Biog.  Mod.  t.  i.  p.  sm  ;  L^ 

OnSTSLLB,  t  xi   p.  890.] 

:i  (HiiauH  SecheDes  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1780.  Be  kgsr 
his  career  at  the  bar.  by  holdinf  the  office  of  Kiiur *s  advoeaie  tf 
tho  Chatelet :  and  afterwaids,  By  the  patronage  of  tbe  Queen  wa 
appointed  advocate-general.  BhortJy  before  bis  amat  he  av 
oBered  a  retreat  in  dwitzeriand«  and  a  passport,  in  a  6ctitia# 
name,  from  the  agent  of  Bale ;  but  h&  anawar  was,  "  I  wvoil 
gladly  accept  the  ofier,  if  I  couhl  carry  mr  iMtivQ  coantrr  irii) 
me."  He  pubUshod  "  Visito  a  Buffim,"  "  Th^orie  de  f  Ambiiioa" 
and  "  Rai^orta  sur  la  Constitution,"  &c  1713.) 

%i  [Fabro  d'EIglantine,  born  at  Carcassoime  in  17SS,  was  M 
eaify  life  an  actor,  and  performed  at  Versailles.  iTiuwmli.  aal 
Lyons,  but  with  modemte  success.  As  an  aotbor  he  diaawfwa 
oonsiderahle  talent ;  tho  latter  part  of  his  name  being  asaaati,  t* 
memory  of  a  price  which  he  had  woo  in  his  jcum.  His  mt0 
sttcc«a«hl  production  was  a  comedy,  entitled, "  Le  PbBbrte  (k 
MoK^,  ou  La  Suito.  du  Misanthrope,"  In  wfaieh  he  baa  traeel 
the  beau  fdtol  of  an  honest  man.  Hii  "(Euvtm  M«I<^  ec  tac 
humes,"  were  poblisbed,  hi  two  vohimea,  in  1809.  One  or  (br 
tUncs  that  seemed  most  to  troobJe  hfan  after  liia  arreat  was,  thsi 
he  had  )ofl  aihong  his  papers  an  trnpoblisbad  cdmedjr  caflef 
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literary  talent,  and  amongst  the  few  Jacobins,  who 
had  any  real  pretension  to  such  adcomplishments. 
shared  his  fate.  Westermann  was  also  numberoi 
with  thenL  the  same  officer  who  directed  the  attack 
on  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  August, 
and  who  afterwards  was  distinguished  by  so  many 
victories  and  defeats  in  La  Vendue,  that  he  was 
called,  from  his  activity,  the  scourge  of  that  dis- 
trict.*. 

Tiicir  accusation  was,  as  m  all  such  cases  at  the 
period,  an  oUa  podrida,  if  we  can  be  allowed  the 
expression,  in  wnich  every  criminal  ingredient  was 
mixed  ^p ;  but  so  incohercmily  mingled  and  assem- 
bled together,  so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
so  obscurely  detailed  in  the  charge  and  in  the  proo^ 
that  it  was  plain  that  malignant  falsehood  had  made 
the  gniel  tnick  and  slab.  Had  Danton  been  con- 
jemned  for  his  real  crimes,  the  doom  ought,  in  just- 
ce^  to  have  involved  judges,  jurors,  witnesses,  and 
most  pf  the  spectators  in  the  court. 

Robespierre  became  much  alarmed  for  the  issue  of 
the  trial.  The  Convention  showed  reviving  signs  of 
''pirit;  and  when  a  revolutionary  deputation  de- 
manded, at  the  bar,  "  that  death  shoula  be  the  order 
of  the  day,**  and  reminded  them,  that,  "  had  they 
granted  the  moderate  ciciiKud  of  throe  hundred 
thousand  heads,  when  rc^iuosted  by  the  philanthro- 
pic, and  now  canonized  Marat,  thev  would  have 
saved  the  Republic  the  wars  of  La  VendfeCj**  they 
were  received  with  discouraging  murmurs.  Tallien, 
the  president,  informed  them,  that  not  death,  but 
iustice,  was  the  order  of  the  day;"  and  the  peti- 
tioners, notwithstanding  the  patriotic  turn  of  their 
modest  request,  were  dnven  from  the  bar  with  cxe- 
oratioDs. 

Tliis  looked  ill ;  but  the  power  of  Robespierre  was 
still  predominant  with  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
^d  after  a  gaUant,  and  unusually  long  defence,  (of 
which  no  notice  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Mo- 
niteur,)  Dantonf  and  his  associates  were  condemn- 
ed, and  carried  to  instant  execution.  Thev  main- 
tamed  their  fii:mnes&  or  rather  hardeneaness  of 
character,  to  the  last.*  The  sufferers  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  men  whose  accomplishments  and  talents 
attracted  a  higher  degree  oi  sympathy,  tlian  that 
which  had  been  given  to  the  equally  eloquent  but 
less  successful  GKrondists.  Even  nonest  men  looked 
on  the  fate  of  Danton  \ivith  some  regret,  as  when  a 
furious  bull  is  slain  with  a  slight  blow  bv  a  crafty 
Taoridor;  and  many  men  of  good  feefings  had 
hoi>ed,  that  the  cause  of  order  and  security  might  at 
least  nave  been  benefited  in  some  degree,  by  his 
obtaining  the  victory  in  a  struggle  with  Robespierre. 


*  L'Oran^  de  Mo^te,"  which  he  considered  better  than  his  "  Phi- 
inte/'  and  which  be  feared  BUlaud-Varennes  would  get  bold  of, 
and  pabliflh  hb  hu  own,  Mercier,  hn  odleafue,  saya  of  him,  "I 
dlr>  not  know  whether  Fahie's  handa  were  atainod  by  tbe  lavwhinip 
o|'  mo^r  not  hia  own^  but  I  know  that  ho  wa«  a  pmmolcr  of 
aiimissinations :  poor  beforo  tho  Sd  of  Soptember,  1792,  ho  had 
aflcrwortis  an  hotel,  and  carriafes,  and  aorvanta,  and  women." 
"  As  to  Fabre,"  nvys  Mi^me  Roiaod^ "  muffled  in  a  oovii,  aimed 
vnth  a  pooiara,  and  employed  in  forguig  plots  to  deikme  the  iu- 
nocdJit,  or  to  rain  the  nch,  wboae  wealth  he  covctjs,  heiaao  per- 
ffK;tly  in  character,  that  whoever  woirid  paint  the  moi<t  abandoned 
hypocrite,  need  only  draw  his  portrait  in  that  drcM."} 

*  IWestenaann  waa  turn  in  1764,  at  Molslieiin,  in  Alsaoa. 
In  December,  17W,  he  waa  denounced  to  the  Convention,  upon 

{iro<if.  ai  having,  in  I'i^.  atolen  aorae  lilver  plate  from  a  cofree- 
lO'we.  "In  La  vendt*,*'  aays  Pradhomme,  "  he  ran  itom  maa- 
Kacro  to  massacre,  sparing  neither  adversariea  taken  in  arma, 
r'>r  tho  peaceful  iohahhanta."  M.  Beauchamp  says  that  "ho 
aoK^hted  in  carnage,  and  would  throw  off  hia  coat,  tuck  up  Ua 
filMvm,  and  thoo,  with  hia  aahru,  rush  into  tho  crowd,  and  hew 
aixtat  him  to  the  right  and  left  But  from  tlio  momont  that  he 
apttrehendod  death,  bis  dreams  wore  or  the  tKHran  which  he  hjul 
perpetrated."] 

r  ["  On  the  way  to  execution,  Danton  cast  a  calm  and  con- 
tfunptuous  look  around  him.  Arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  scoffitld, 
he  advaocod  to  embrace  Hcrrauit  S^chellea,  who  held  out  his  Arma 
to  receive  him :  the  executioner  interposing,  'Whati'  said  he 
vrith  a  smile  or  sAom,  "  ana  you,  then,  more  cruel  than  death? 
Beilpne  l  ynu  cannot  pieveot  our  heads  from  aoon  aniting  in  that 
tnakel.'  For  a  moment  bo  was  softened,  and  said,  '  Oh !  my 
beloved  I  oh,  my  wife,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more  ('  but  instantly 
chorking hunself,  exclaimed,  'Danton.  no  weakness!'  and  as- 
cended the  scafibld."-~Taisiis,  t  vi  p.  109 ;  BUig.  Mod.  tip. 
338.1     ^ 

:  fit  has  been  said,  that  when  Danton  observed  Fabre  d'Eg- 
laatioe^Bning  to  look  aloomy,  lio  choerod  hmi  with  a  play  on 
words:  ^Courage,  my  mend,  wu  ore  all  about  to  take  up  your 


Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  followed  the  for> 
tunes  of  the  latter,  conceived  his  power  had  been 
rendered  permanent,  by  the  overtnrow  of  his  last 
and  most  formidable  rival,  andexuit^  in  prOT)ortion. 
Both  were  deceived  in  their  calculations.  The  pre- 
dominance of  such  a  man  as  Danton^  might  possibly 
have  protracted  the  reign  of  Jacobinism,  even  by 
rendenng  it  somewhat  more  endurable;  but  the  per- 
manent, at  least  the  ultimate,  success  of  Robespierre, 
was  becoming  more  imj^o«siblo,  from  the  repeated 
decimations  to  which  his  jealousy  subjected  his  party. 
He  was  hke  the  wild  cmefi  Lope  d'AguiiTe,  whose 
story  is  so  well  told  by  Southey,  who,  (iescending 
the  great  river  Orellana  with  a  party  of  bicaniers, 
cut  off  one  part  of  his  followers  alter  aiii  ther,  in 
doubt  of  their  fidelity,  until  the  rumaindtr  yaw  no 
chance  for  escaping  a  similar  fate,  unless  by  being 
beforehand  with  their  leader  in  murder. 

Alluding  to  Robespierre's  having  been  the  instru- 
ment of  his  destruction,  Danton  haa  himself  exclaim- 
ed, "  The  cowardly  poltroon  I  I  am  the  only  person 
who  cpidd  have  commanded  influence  enough  to 
save  him."§  And  the  event  shovfed  that  he  spoke 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  the  approach  of 
fate  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  confer. 

In  fact,  Robespierre  wa^  iinich  isolated  by  the 
destruction  of  the  pariv  of  Hubert,  and  still  more 
by  that  of  Danton  and  nis  followers.  He  had,  so  to 
speal^  scarped  away  the  ground  which  he  occupied, 
until  he  had  scarce  left  liimself  standing-room;  and, 
detested  by  honest  men,  he  had  aUenated,  by  his 
successive  cruelties,  even  the  knaves  who  would 
otherwise  have  adhered  to  him  for  their  own 'safety. 
All  now  looked  on  him  with  fear,  and  none  dai^ 
hope  at  the  hands  of  the  Dictator  a  better  boon  than 
that  which  is  promised  to  Outib,  that  he  bhould  be 
the  last  devoured. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Robespierre  conceived 
the  idea  of  reversm^  the  profanities  of  Chaumette, 
Hubert,  and  the  atheists,  by  professing  a  public  behef 
in  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This,  he  conceived, 
would  at  once  be  a  sacrifice  to  public  opinion,  and, 
as  he  hoped  to  manage  it,  a  new  and  potent  spring, 
to  be  moved  by  his  own  finger.  In  a  wora,  he 
seems  to  have  designed  to  unite,  with  his  power  in 
the  state,  the  character  of  High  Pontiff  of  the  new 
faith. 

As  the  organ  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Robespierre,  [May  7,]  by  a  speech  of  great  lengtn, 
and  extremely  dull,  undertook  the  conversion  of  the 
French  nation  from  infidelity.  Upon  all  such  occa- 
sions he  had  recourse  to  that  gross  flattery,  which 
was  his  great,  rarely-faihng,  and  almost  sole  receipt 
for  popularity.  He  began  by  assuring  them,  that,  m 
her  lights,  and  the  progress  of  her  improvement, 
France  had  preceded  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  mark 
of  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  and  that,  existing 
among  the  ordinary  nations  of  the  world,  she  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  another  race  of  beings.  S  till,  he 
thought,  some  belief  in  a  Deity  would  do  ner  no  harm. 
Then  he  was  again  hurried  away  by  his  eloquence, 
of  which  we  cannot  help  giving  a  literal  specimen, 
to  show  at  how  httle  expense  of  sense,  taste,  or  talent, 
a  man  may  be  held  an  excellent  orator,  and  become 
dictator  of  a  great  nation:— 

"  Ves.  the  delicious  land  which  we  inhabit,  and 
which  Nature  caresses  with  so  jnuch  predilection,  is 
made  to  be  the  domain  of  hberty  and  of  happiness ; 
and  that  people,  at  once  so  open  to  feeling  ai^d  tu 
generous  pride,  are  boni  for  glory  and  for  virtue. 
P  my^  native  country  I  if  fortune  had  caused  my 
birth  in  some  region  remote  from  thy  shores,  I 
would  not  the  less  have  addressed  constant  prayers 
to  Heaven  in  thy  behalf;  and  would  have  wept  over 
the  recital  of  tb%  combats  and  thy  virtues.  My  soul 
would  have  followed  with  restless  ardour  every 
change  in  this  eventful  Revolution— I  would  have 
envied  the  lot  of  thy  natives— of  thy  representatives. 
But  I  am  myself  a  native  of  France— I  am  myself  a 
representative.  Intoxicating  rapture  !— O  vublime 
people,  receive  the  sacrifice  of  my  entire  being  f 
Happy  is  he  who  is  born  in  the  midst  of  thee? 

V 

i  CLaoetelle.  t  xi.  p.  883.] 
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JMora  happy  he  who  can  lay  down  bis  life  for  thy 

Such  was  the  language  which  this  great  dema- 
oogueheld  to  the  "sublime  people"  whose  lives  he 
cusposed  of  at  the  rate  of  fifty  jper  day,  regular  task- 
work ;t  and  who  were  so  well  protected  in  person 
iBu:id  property,  that  no  man  dared  call  his  hat  his 
own,  or  answer  for  ten  minutes'  space  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  head  that  wore  it.  Much  there  was,  also, 
about  the  rashness  of  the  worshippers  of  Reason, 
whose  steps  he  accuses  of  being  too  premature  in 
her  cause— much  about  Elngland  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who, 
he  says,  fasted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  rchgion  in  France,  as  they  wore  mournin;? 
for  Capet  and  his  wife.  But  the  summary  of  this 
ejttraordinary  oration  was  a  string  of  decrees,  com- 
mencing with  a  declaration  that  the  Republic  of 
France  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  the  grand  nation 
might  have  recognised  the  goveriunent  of  a  co- 
oroinate  state.  The  other  decrees  established  the 
nature  of  the  worship  to  be  rendered  to  the  Great 
Being  whom  those  frail  atoms  had  restored  to  his 

E lace  in  their  thoughts;  and  tliis  was  to  be  expressed 
y  dedicating  a  dny  in  each  decade  to  some  peculiar 
jLi^d  estahlisned  Vvtue,  with  hymns  and  processions 
m  due  honour  of  it,  approaching  as  near  to  Pagan- 
Ism  as  could  well  be  accomplished.  The  last  decree 
appointed  a /cie  to  be  given  m  honour  ot  the  Supreme 
pemc  himself,  as  the  nation  might  have  celebrated 
by  public  rejoicings  a  pacification  with  some  neigh- 
bouring power.t 

The  speech  was  received  with  servile  applause  by 
the  Convention.  Couihon,  vnth  afiected  enthusi- 
asm^ demanded  that  not  only  the  speech  should  be 
published  in  the  usual  form,  bv  supplying  each 
member  with  six  copies,  but  that  fne  pfan  should  be 
transloi^  into  all  languagos,  and  dispersed  through 
the  universe. 

The  cooducting  of  this  heathen  mummery,  which 
was  aiibstitut^Jtor  every  external  sl^  of  rational 
devotion,  was  intrusted  to  tl;ie  gepius  of  the  painter 
David ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  daring  blaa- 
.phemy  of  the  purpose  threw  ^  chill  npon  the  sense 
of  ridicule,  it  was  scarcely  matched  as  a  masauerade, 
even  by  the  memorable  procession  conducted  by  the 
notorious  Orator  of  the  Human  RaceS  There  was 
a  general  muster  of  all  Paris,  [June  8,]  divided  into 
bands  of  young  women  and  matrons,  and  old  men 
and  youths,  with  oaken  boughs  and  drawn  swords^ 
and  all  other  emblems  appertaining  to  their  different 
ages.  Thev  were  preceded  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  having  their  hands  fiill  of  ears  of  corn, 
and  q;}iceiB,  and  fruits;  whfle  Robespierre,  their 
president,  clad  in  a  sort  of  purple  garment,  moved 
apart  and  alone,  and  played  the  part  of  Sovereign 
Voutiff.\\ 

i  After  marchinR  up  and  down  through  the  streets^ 
to  the  sound  of  aoggrel  hymns,  the  procession  drew 
up  in  the  gardens  ot  the  Tuilenes,  before  some  fire- 
works wmch  had  been  prepared,  and  Robespierre 
made  a  speech,  entirely  aodiesBed  to  the  bystanders, 

*  When  yn  read  racb  mitemble  ituff,  ano  oqpwMer  the  crfanet 
wUcfa  Buch  oratorr  occasioned,  it  renunds  as  of  the  qpmiott  of  a 
Mahomedan  doctor,  who  aflsurod  Brace  that  the  Degial,  or  Anti- 
christ, was  to  appear  in  the  form  of  an  aas,  and  Uwt  maltitiideB 
wwe  to  foUow  mm  to  hell,  attiacted  by  the  music  of  his  brajrinf. 

t  [Thiert,  t  vi.  p.  29I.J 

I  IThieri,  t  vi  p.  17».  j 

%  Pogr  Anacharsis  Clootcl  He  bad  been  expelled  fion  the 
Jacobin  Club  as  a  Prussian,  an  ez-ooble.  and.  what  pcrhajps  was 
not  previously  suspected,  ajpcrson  pr  fortune  onouf  b  to  be  judged 
an  aristocrat  His  real  offtmce  was  beinc  a  HHicrtist,  and  be 
•ofleied  aocordincriy  with  the  leaders  of  that  party— This  note 
was  rather  onneoeuary ;  but  AoacbaiSB  Okiotz  was,  in  point  of 
absuidity«  one  of  the  most  inimitable  peoonagai  in  Iho  Rerolutian. 
iaeeaMe,p.6e.l 

1 1"  The  most  indecent  irrelinon  served  as  a  lever  for  the  >ub- 
vecsioa  of  Ike  social  order.  There  was  a  kind  of  ooiMistency  in 
rounding  eitojinpoD  impiety  \  it  is  anbcmafe  paid  to  tbe  intimate 
union  of  idjgKMs  ojiinioiis  with  mraality.  jftobespierre  conceived 
the  idea  of  eelebrannf  a  festival  in  honqur  of  the  Supreme  Beinff. 
flatteiiDS  himself,  doubtlees.  with  heint  able  to  rest  his  politieai 
aseeadencjr  on  a  reli^Eioa  arranted  aocodins  to  bis  own  nolians ; 
OS  those  have  uvquently  done  who  have  wislsBd  to  seiae  the 
fufiKMne  power.  But,  in  the  pracetsion  of  thb  impious  festival, 
he  betbou^  hhnsdf  of  walking  the  first,  in  order  to  mark  his  pte* 
eoafaience ;  and  ftom  that  time  be  waa  lost."— Mao.  db  Stakl, 
▼.  iL  p.  M3.J 


[171) 

without  a  word  either  of  i^rayec  or  invocation,  fi 
acknowledgment  of  a  Divinity  was,  it  seeni8»  limn 
to  a  mere  admission  in  }>oipt  of  fact,  and  invohg 
no  worship  of  the  Great  Being,  whose  existence  S 
at  length  condescended  to  own.  He  had  no  sooi^ 
made  his  offering,  tlian  fire  was  set  to  some  fignigi 
dressed  up  to  resemble  Atheism,  Ambition,  Egoti^ 
and  other  evil  principles.  The  voting  men  ibf^ 
brandished  their  weapons,  the  old  patted  them 
the  head,  the  girls  tlung  about  tlieir  flowers,  and 
matrons  flounehed  aloft  their  children,  alt  as  it 
been  set  down  in  David's  programme.  And 
scene  of  masking  was  to  pass  for  the  ^cpenxancc  ori 
great  people  turning  themselves  again  to  the  0e^ 
whose  worship  they  had  forsaken,  and  whose  boat 
they  had  denied  111 

1  will  appeal— not  to  a  sincere  Christian — but  IB 
any  philosopher  forming  euch  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  Deiiy,  as  even  mere  imassisted  reaaon  can  aitaii 
to.  wheiner  there  does  not  appear  more  impiety  io 
Robespierre's  mode  of  ackno^-Iedging  the  Dhriniii; 
than  in  Hebert's  horrible  avowal  of  direct  Atheian? 

The  proces.sion  did  not.  in  common  phrase,  tak 
with  the  people,  it  produced  no  striJunF  enect- 
awakened  no  deep  feeling.^  By  CathoJics  h  wis 
regarded  with  horror,  by  wise  men  of  every  or  im 
prmciple  as  ridiculous ;  and  there  were  poLcicians, 
who,  under  the  disguise  of  this  religious  ceremony, 
pretended  to  detect  fiu'ther  and  deeper  schemes  « 
the  tlictator  Robespierre.  Even  in  the  course  of  ih 
procession,  threats  and  murmurs  had  reached  hi 
ears,  which  the  impatient  resentment  of  tbe  friends 
of  Danton  was  imaole  lo  suppress  ',**  and  be  sav 
plamly  that  he  must  again  betake  himself  to  tbe  tak 
of  murder,  and  dispose  of  TaUien,  CoUot  d'Herhoii^ 
and  others,  as  he  had  done  successively  of  Hfb«it| 
and  Danton  himself^  or  else  his  ibrmer  rktona 
would  but  lead  to  his  final  ruin. 

Meanwhile  the  despot,  whose  looks  inade  even 
the  democrats  of  The  Mountain  tremble,  when  di 
reeled  upon  them,  shrunk  hunself  before  tbe  mpt- 
bended  presence  of  a  young  female^  Cftcile  Bc|- 
naidt,  a  girl,  and,  as  it  wotild  seem,  imarmed,  c$m 
to  his  house  and  demanded  to  see  Robespierre,  fo 
manner  exciting  some  suGQ;)icion«,  she  was  sosei 
upon  by  the  body-guard  of  Jacobins,  who  day  asi 
night  watched  the  den  of  the  tyrant,  apiidst  hot  and 
blasphemvi  while  he  endeavoured  to  sleep  under  tbe 
sectuity  of  their  neighbourhood.  When  the  yoiuy 
woman  was  brought  before  the  RevolutionajgrTn- 
bimal,  she  would  return  no  answer  to  the  qnestkus 
respecting  her  ptnpose,  excepting  that  she  wished  to 
see  "  what  a  tyrant  was  like.'*  She  was^  oondemned 
to  the  guillotine  of  coiu'se ;  and  about  sixty  person 
were  executed  as  associates  of  a  consraracjr,  whick 
was  never  proved,  by  deed  or  worcL  to  nave  exialei 
at  all.  The  victims  were  drawn  at  hazaro  out  of  ik 
prisons,  where  most  of  them  had  been  confined  £s 
months  previous  to  tbe  arrest  of  C6ciIeRe0B«ult,  m 
whose  accoimt  thev  were  represented  as  sanenng.tt 
Many  have  thougbt  the  cnme  entirely  imaionaiy, 
and  only  invented  bv  Robespierre  to  repment  m 
person  as  endangered  by  the  plots  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  attach  to  himself  a  part  at  jeast  of  the  con- 
sequence, which  Marat  had  acqoired  by  the  act  of 
Charlotte  Corday.tt 

A  few  weeks  brought  on  a  sterner  eneounter,  than 


IT  [TUos.  t  vi.  p.  988 ;  LacreteUe,  t  xi.  p.  15  i  BAignet,  t.  k.  ^ 

Montfoillaid,  t  iv.  p.  907.] 


^ 


the  crovro 
e  ftiii  BrutiiKij*  and  wtea.  ii 
the  courae  of  hia  speech,  he  taid,  '  It  is  the  Great  Eternal  wiao  mi 
placed  ib  the  boeom  of  the  oppr?nor  the  sensation  of 


is  near  tbe  Tarpeian  rock ;'  many  amcoathc 
wurd  *  Tyrant  r  addlnc,  '  there  are  stiu  urui 


tenor 
truer" 


a  powciAU  voice  exclaimed,  *  Tme  t  Robespieare.  na 
— Lachbtklle,  t  lii.  5. 18.] 


tt  This  unbeard-uf  huquity  is  stated  in  the  report  of  ttie 

papers 


lis  unbeard-uf  huquity  is  stated  m  t 
irooin^d  to  exanune  Kobcspleire's  1 
B  the  reporter.    It  is  rather  a  cnrio 


totswas  tlie  reporter.  It  is  rather  a  cnnoaa  chcumataMoe  4*1. 
about  the  time  of  C^cUo  Reimauit's  adraitoTO.  there  ap^eaMd,  rt 
a  hiasked  ball  at  London,  a  character  aliased  like  the  apceaiaf 
ChaikHte  Corday,  come,  as  she  iaid.  to  teak  Robosviona,  aad 
bakt  on  him  the  doom  of  Maxat 

XI  [Migoet,  t.  iL  p.  aei ;  Lacietelle,  t  xii.  p.  10 1  Mog.  JM  t. 
U.  p.  149.1 
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that  of  the  sampted  finale  aasasffln.  The  Ter- 
TOTOts  yrere  ffiti4^  (itno^  <b^i)A<'^TeflL  Theohosen 
4tnd  ancient  handa  of  the  lOth  Aui^st,  2d  Septem- 
l!)er,  3  lat  May,  and  other  remarkablepencMia  of  tneRe- 
solution,  cominaed  attached  to  the  Jsebbina,  and  the 
•iztajonty  of  the  Jacobin  Club  adhered  to  Robeepierre ; 
it  was  there  his  strength  consisted.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tiallien,  BairaSiLiegendre,  Foach^  and  other 
of  the  Mountain  patty,  remembered  Danton.  and 
feared  for  a  mrnilar  fiite.  The  Convention  at  large 
wer^flure  to  embrace  any  coarse  which  promised  to 
free  them  from  their  present  thraldom. 

The  people  themselTes  were  beginning  to  be  less 
passive.  Th^  no  lon^r  saw  the  train  of  victims 
pass  d^y  to  the  guillotine  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, with  fitupidjwonder,  or  overwhelming  fear ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  suUannese  of  manifest  re> 
sentment.  that  waited  but  an  opportunity  to  display 
Itself.  The  citizens  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors  shut  up 
their  shops  at  (^e  hoora  when  the  fatal  tumbvile 
passed  to  the  scene  of  death,  and  that  whole  quarter 
of  the  city  waa  covered  with  gloom. 

These  ominous  feelings  were  observed,  and  the 
ihta}  engine  was  removed  to  a  more  obscure  sttua^ 
tion  at  the  Barrio  re  de  la  Trone,  near  theFauxboui^ 
Saint  Antoine,  to  the  inhabitantB  of  which  it  was 
thought  a  daily  q;>ectacle  of  thia  nature  must  be  an 
Tntereating  rehef  from  labour.  But  even  the jpeople 
of  that  turbulent  auburb  had  lost  some  of  their 
Republican  zeai— the  men's  feelings  were  altovd. 
"They  saw,  indeed,  blood  stream  in  aueh  quantitiee, 
that  it  was  neccfioary  to  mske  an  artificial  conduit 
to  carry  it  off  $  but  they  did  not  feel  that  they,  or 
those  belonging  to  them,  receiv«d  any  advantages 
from  the  nuiiib^  of  victims  daily  immolated,  aa  they 
vrere  assuretL  m  their  hahaif.  The  constant  afiueion 
:of  blood,  without  plunder  or  HcenBe  to  give  if  test, 
dtsgfusted  them,  as  it  would  have  diaguated  all  but 
literal  cannibals,  to  whose  sustenance)  indeed,  the 
Revohitionary  Tribunal  woidd  hsnra  contributed 
*  plentifidly.* 

RobespieTTe  saw  all  this  iocssasing  impopnlarity 
with  much  %n;uety.  He  plainly  peroerred  tiukt, 
strong  as  its  impulse  was,  the  ttimukis  of  tarrar 
b^an  to  lose  its  msct,  on  the  popular  mind ;  and 
Tie  resolved  to  givfe  it  novelty,  not  by  changing  the 
character  of  his  system,  but  by  vaiying  the  mode 
of  its  apph«atlon.  Hitherto,  men  hadT  only  been 
executeo  for  political  crimes,  aUhougfa  tbeoirolehad 
been  so  vaguely  drawn,  and  c^AbiS  of  such  eoten- 
'sion  when  dessed,  that  the  kaw  regarding  auspeeted 
persons  was  alone  capable  of  dasolating  a  whole 
country.  But  if  the  penalty  of  death  vrore  to  be  in- 
llicted  for  religious  and  moral  delinqueneies,  as  well 
as  for  crimes  directed  againat  ^e  state,  it  would  at 
«  once  throw  the  lives  of  thousanda  at  his  disposal, 
upon  whom*  he  oould  have  no  ready,  hold  on  p^iti- 
cal  motives,  and  might  support,  at  the  same  time,  his 
newly  assumed  character  as  a  reformer  of  manners. 
He  would  also  thus  escape  die  disagreeable  and 
embarrassing  necessity,  of  drawing  lines  of  distinc- 
tion betwixt  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  old 
friends  whom  he  found  it  convenient  to  saenfiee. 
He  could  not  say  he  was  less  a  murderer  than  the 
re^t  of  his  associates,  but  he  might  safely  plead  more 
externa)  decency  of  morals.  His  own  manners  had 
always  been  reserved  and  austere ;  and  what  a  tri- 
umph would  it  have  be^n,  had  the  laws  permitted 
him  the  benefit  of  starring  Danton,  not  undsr  that 
'>6litical  character  wnicfe  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  his  owti,  bat  on  account  of  the  gross 
-pecalAtion  aiid  debauchery,  which  none  could  impute 
'  to  the  Btistere  and  incorruptible  Robespierre. 

His  subcfdhiat^e  agents  befl^  aheady  to  point  to 
■sl  reformation  of  manners.  Payaniwho  succeeded 
'Hubert  in  the  important  station  of  Frdcursur  to  the 
'Commune  of  the  metropolis  had  already  adopted  a 
-very  different  Irac  from  his  prsdecossor.  whose  style 
•dmvad  enet^  bf  printtng  at  hill  length  the  foulest 
oaths,  and  most  beastly  expressions,  used  by  the  re- 

**  ...  -  ufy«^,in ^Krect 

gravely  ad-. 


fiise  Qf  ^he  pepnle.    Pay  an,  oik  Aa  contrary,  ^m  direct 
4fSi0OfaUoa  to  ]?ljD^.I>tiehtsn;e,  is'fintnd 


•-rntobtvL>«ii 


tklLp.81.) 


vising  with  the  Commune  of  Paris^  on  a  plan  of 
preventing  th^  expoainit  licentious  pruits  and-wf^lfi 
to  sale,  to  the  evidJsnt  danger  of  corrupting  the  risiiiB 
generation. 

Tliere  exists  also  a  curiojjui  address  from  the  Cqh* 
vention  which  tends  to  evince  a  similar  puipgse  in 
the  framer,  Robespiane.  The  guilt  of  pr9fane  swear* 
ing,  and  of  introducing  tlie  sacred  rnujie  into  otdiuary 
speech,  as  an  unmeamng  and  blasphematts.explcUvsh 
is  severely  censured.  The  using  indecent  and  vicioiis 
expressions  in  common  discourse  is  ako  t^niched 
upon ;  but  wb  this  unbounded  energy  of  speech  haa 
been  so  verv  lately  one  of  the  most  accredited  ma^ks 
of  a  true  Sans-Oulotte,  the  legislators  were  cofa* 
pelied  to  qualify  their  censure  by  adjpodtting,  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  vuligar 
mode  of  speaking  had  been  generally  adopted  by  p^ 
triote,  in  order  to  destroy  the  jaigon  einplo3red  by 
the  privileged  claaaas,  and  to  poptilarix\  as  it  wa« 
expressed,  the.- general  lahewge  of  society.  But 
these  ends  bong  effected,  taye  speech  of  R^uhu* 
cans  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  simple,  manly,  and  coiH 
cise,  but,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  coaraeneos  and 
violence.t 

FVom  these  indicationa,  and  the  tenor  of  a  dacrea  to 
be  hereafter  quoted,  it  saema  plain,  that  Bobe«piei9 
was  about  to  aflect  a  new  character,  not,  perhagiph 
without  the  hope  of  finding  a  Puritanic  party  ui 
Franoe,  as  favourable  t^rhia  ambitioua  views  as  that 
of  the  Independents  was  to  CromwelL  He  mim 
then  have  added  the  word  virtiu  Ua  hbf  rty  and 
equaMty,  which  formed  the  national  programmsb 
and,  doubtlasEL  would  havn  roade  it  the  pretext  of 
committing  additional  crimes.  Tbe  decree  whioli 
we  attudie  to  was  brought  forward  [June  8]  by  the 
philanthropic  Conthon,  who,  with  his  kindness  </' 
manner,  rendered  more  inroraaaive  by  a  sflvei^tonad 
voica  and  an  afiectation  of  extreme  gentleness,  tear 
dereo  a  law,  extending  ^  powers  of  the  Revolur 
tionory  Tribunal,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  not  o^dr 
to  aU  sorts  of  persons  who  should  in  any  manner  of 
way  ne^eot  their  duty  to  the  Republic,  or  assist  her 
enenues,  but  to  the  following  additioaal  classes  t 
All  who  should  have  deoeivea  the  people,  or  their 
reDresentativ«»~-aU  who  shonld  have  sought  to  in* 
spire  discouragement  into  good  oitisens.  or  to  fav< 
the  undertakings  of  tyrantS'-^l  who  should  spE« 
feJse  news  all  who  ahould  seek  to  lead  aatmy 
public  opinion,  and  to  prevent  the  instruction  of 
people,  or  to  disbauch  manners,  and  cwropt  the.pul 
uc  conscience;  or  who-  should  diminiw  the  purity  of 
revohitionary  principles  by  oounter-revolutioilanr 
works,  Ac.  &C.  &c*t 

It  is  evident,  that  compared  with  a  law«oiidbksd  m. 
terms  so  vague  and  general,  so  obscure  and  indsft; 
nite,  the  description  of  crimes  concenung  suvpaeteiL 
persons  was  broad  aunshine,  that  there  wiuf  no 
Frenchman  hving  who  might  not  be  brought  withiiL 
the  danger  of  the  decree,  under  one  or  other  of  those 
sweeping  dauses;  that  a  loose  or  cai^ess  expres* 
sion,  ortne  repetition  of  an  oiaccnrate  article  of  newi^ 
mi^t  be  founded  on  as  corrupting  the  public  ooor 
science,  or  misleading  the  public  opinion ;  in  shorti 
that  the  slightest  indulgence  in  the  most  ordinary 
fimcdons  of  speech  might  be  brought  under  thi^ 
comprehensive  edict,  ana  so  coiPtdthe  speaker  hislifei 

The  decree  sounded  Uke  a  deaui-knell  m  the  ears  • 
of  the  Convention.  All  were  made  sensible  that  an- 
other decimation  of  the  legislative  body  approached  | 
and  beheld  with  terror,  that  no  provision  was  made 
m  the  proposed  law  for  respecting  the  personal  invio- 
lability of  the  deputies,  but  that  the  obnoxious  n^em- 
bers  of  the  Convention,  without  costing  RobespierTB 
even  the  formality  of  asking  a  decree  from  their  comr 
platsant  brethren,  might  be  tnmsfeffed,  like  any  ordir 
naiy  individuals,  to  the  butchery  of  the  Revolutioniof 
Tribunal,  not  only  by  tbe  medium  of  either  of  th^ 
committees,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  public  proae- 
cutbr,  or  even  of  any  t^;  their  owp  brethren  of  th* 
representative  body,  who  were  actiiig  under;a  oom- 
nussion.  Ruamps^  one  of  the.dtt»uties,  axdauned,  in 
accents  of  despair,  that  V  if  this  decree  were  resofered 
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2 ion,  the  friends  of  liberty  had  no  other  course  left 
■n  to  blow  their  o¥ai  brains  ont" 

The  law  passed  for  the  night,  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
tition  t  but  the  terrified  deputies  returned  to  the  attack 
next  day.  The  measure  was  again  brought  into  de- 
bate, and  the  question  of  priVueges  was  evasively 
provided  for.  At  a  third  sitting  the  theme  was  re- 
newed; and,  after  much  violence,  the  fatal  decree 
was  carried,  without  anv  of  the  clogs  which  had 
offended  Roocspierre.  ana  he  attainca  possession  of 
the  fatal  weapon,  such  as  he  had  originally  forged  it.* 

Prom  this  moment  there  was  mortal  thoug  secret 
war  betwixt  Robespierre  and  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Assembly,  particularly  those  who 
liad  sate  with  him  on  the  celebrated  Mountain,  and 
vhar^  all  the  atrocities  of  Jacobinism.  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  the  demolisher  of  Lyon&  and  regenerator 
of  Ville  Afiranchie,  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale 
against  his  master;  and' several  other  members  of 
both  committees,  which  were  Robespierre's  own 
organs,  began  secretly  to  think  on  means  of  screen- 
ing themselves  from  a  power,  which,  like  the  huge 
Anacondn,  enveloped  in  its  coils,  and  then  crushed 
and  swallowed,  whatever  came  in  contact  with  it. 
The  private  progress  of  the  schism  cannot  be  traced ; 
hat  it  is  said  that  tne  dictator  found  himself  In  a  mi- 
nority in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when  he 
demanded  the  head  of  Fouch^,  whom  he  had  accused 
as  a  Dantonist  in  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin 
Club.  It  is  certain  he  had  not  attended  the  meetinjg 
of  the  Committee  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  his 
&11,  leaving  his  interest  there  to  be  managed  by  Cou- 
thon  and  Saint  Jnst. 

Feeling  himself  thus  placed  in  the  lists  against  his 
ancient  friends  the  Terrorists,  the  i^stucious  tyrant 
Mdeavoured  to  acquire  allies  among  Hhe  remains  of 
the  Girondists,  who  had  been  spared  in  contempt 
more  than  clemency,  and  permitted  to  hide  them- 
gelves  among  the  neutral  party  who  occupied  The 
Plain,  and  who  gave  generally  their  votes  on  the 
prudential  s^'stem  of  adhering  to  the  strong^er  side. 

Finding  little  countenance  from  this  timid  and 
long-neglected  part^  of  the  legislative  body.  Robes- 

Sierre  returned  to  his  more  steady  supporters  in  the 
acobin  Club.  Here  he  retained  his  supremacy,  and 
was  heard  with  enthusiastic  applause  \  while  he  inti- 
mated to  them  the  defection  of  certam  members  of 
tile  legislature  fVom  the  true  revolutionary  course, 
complained  of  the  inactivity  and  lukewarmness  of 
the^  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  Public  Se- 
curity, and  described  hnnself  as  a  persecuted  patriot, 
almost  the  solitary  supporter  of  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  exposed  for  that  reason  to  the  blows  of 
a  thousand  assassins.  "All  patriots,"  exclaimed 
Couthon,  *'  are  brothers  and  friends !  For  my  part 
I  invoke  on  myself  the  poniards  destined  agamst 
RobespioiTe."  So  do  we  all !"  exclaimed  the  meet- 
ing unanimously.  Thus  encouraged,  Robespierre 
m^ed  a  purification  of  the  Society,  directing  his  ac- 
cusations against  Fouchi^  and  other  members  of  The 
Mountain;  and  he  received  the  encouragement  he 
desired  .t 

He  next  ascertained  his  strength  among  the 
Jndges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  his  will- 
ing agents  amonsHthe  reformed  Commune  of  Paris, 
« "wnicn,  aAer  the  mil  of  Hubert  and  Chaumette,  he 
had  taken  care  to  occupy  with  his  most  devoted 
fiiends.  But  still  he  knew  that,  in  the  storm  which 
was  about  to  arise,  these  out-of-door  demagogues 
"Were  but  a  sort  of  tritons  of  the  minnows,  compared 
to  Tallien,  Fonch^,  Barras.  Collot  d'Herbois,  Bil- 
laud-Varennes,  and  other  deputies  of  distinguished 
powers,  accustomed  to  make  their  voices  heard  and 
obeyed  amid  all  the  roar  of  revolutionary  tempest. 
He  measured  and  reroeasured  his  force  with  theirs ; 
and  for  more  than  six  wetka  avoided  the  combat,  yet 
.  without  making  any  overtures  for  reconciliation,  in 
which,  indeed,  neither  party  would  probably  have 
tmsted  the  other. 

I  yean  time  the  dictatoi's  enemies  had  also  their 
«wii  ground  on  which  they  could  engage  advaa- 
tageously  in  these  skinniahos,  which  were  to  serve 
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as  preludes  to  the  main  and  fatal  conflict.    Vadien 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  liua 
before  the  ConventioiL  in  a  tone  of  bitter  satmca} 
ridicule,  the  history  ot  the  mysdcal  meetings   and 
formation  of  a  reliaous  sect  under  Catharine  Tlieot, 
whose  pretensions  nave  been  already  hinted  at.     Ko 
mention  was  indeed  made  of  Robespierre,  or  of  the 
countenance  he  was  supposed  to  have  given,  to  these 
fanatical  intriguers.    But  the  fact  of  his  bavitig  done 
so  was  well  known ;  and  the  shafts  of  Vadier  wrre 
aimed  with  such  malignant  dexterity,  that    while 
they  seemed  only  directed  against  the  mystics  of 
whom  he  spoke,  they  galled  to  the  quick  the  high 
pontiff,  who  had  eo  lately  conducted  the  ne^xr  and 
singular  system  of  worship  which  his  influence  had 
been  employed  to  ingraft  upon  the  genuine  atheism 
natural  to  Jacobinism.^ 

,  Robespierre  felt  he  could  not  remain  lon^  in  this 
situation— that  there  were  no  means  of  securing  him- 
self where  he  stood— that  he  niust  climb  Iii^er,  or 
fall— and  that  every  moment  in  which  he  buj^portod 
insults  and  endured  menaces  without  making  his 
vengeance  felt,  brouglu  with  it  a  diminution  aif  hif 
power.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  com- 
bat and  flight.  Among  his  papers,  according  to  the 
report  of  Cortois  who  examined  them,  was  found  an 
obscure  intimation  that  he  had  acquired  a  competent 
property,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  at  the 
close  of  nis  horrible  career,  after  the  example  of  the 
celebrated  Sylla.  It  was  a  letter  from  some  un- 
known confident,  unsigned  and  undated,  containktg 
the  following  singidar  passage : — "  You  must  empka 
all  your  dexterity  to  escape  from  the  scene  on  woka 
you  are  now  onoe  more  to  appear,  in  order  to  leave  it 
for  ever.  Your  having  attamed  the  president's  chair 
wdl  be  but  one  step  to  the  giiAlotine,  through  a  rab- 
ble who  will  spit  upon  you  as  you  pass,  as  they  <Sd 
upon  Egaht^.  Since  you  have  collected  a  treasure 
sufficient  to  maintain  you  for  a  long  time,  as  well  w 
those  for  whom  you  have  made  provision,  I  will  ex- 
pect you  with  anxie^,  that  we  may  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh  together  at  the  expense  of  a  nalion  as  credo* 
Ions  as  it  is  greedy  of  novelty."  If,  however,  he  hd 
really  formed  such  a  plan,  which,  would  not  havi 
been  inconsistent  with  hie  base  spirit,  the  means  of 
accomplishing[  it  were  probably  never  perfected.! 

At  length  his  fate  urged  him  on  to  the  encounrer. 
Robespierre  descended  [July  26]  to  the  Convenuon 
where  he  had  of  late  but  rarely  appeared,  like  the  fir 
nobler  Dictator  of  Rome;  and  in  his  case  also,  t 
a  band  o(  senators  were  ready  to  poniard  the  tyraci 
on  the  spot,  had  they  not  been  siiraid  of  the  p<x»- 
.larity  he  was  supposed  to  enjoy,  and  which  tnej 
feared  might  render  them  instant  victims  to  ihe  re- 
venge of  the  Jacobins.  The  speech  whichRobespierre 
addressed  to  the  Convention  was  as  menacing  as  the 
first  distant  rustle  of  the  hurricane,  and  dark  and 
lurid  as  the  eclipse  which  announces  its  approach. 
Anxious  murmurs  had  been  heard  among  the  p<^- 
lace  who  filled  the  tribunes,  or  crowded  the  entrances 
of  the  hall  of  Convention,  indicating  that  a  second 
31st  of  May  (being  the  day  on  which  the  Jacobins 
proscribed  the  Girondists)  was  about  to  witness  a 
similar  operation. 

The  first  theme  of  the  gloomy  orator  was  the  dis 
play  of  his  own  virtues  and  his  services  as  a  patriot, 
distinguishing  as  enemies  to  their  oountiy  all  whose 
opinions  were  contrary  to  his  own.  Ha  then  re- 
viewed successively  the  various  departments  of  tiM 
government,  and  loaded  them  in  turn  with  ceosun 
and  contempt.  He  declaimed  against  the  sopioe* 
ness  of  the  Committees  of  Public  Safetv  and  Ptblie 
Security,  as  if  the  guillotine  had  never  oeen  m  exer- 
cise; and  he  accused  the  committee  of  finance  of 
having  counier'revoluiianxzed  the  revenues  of  ibe 
Republic.  He  enlarfted  with  no  less  bitterness  on 
withdrawing  the  artillery-men  (always  violent  Jaco- 
bins) from  Paris,  and  on  the  mode  of  manageme&t 
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adopted  in  th£  con<)aered  countries  of  Belaum.  It 
meemed  as  if  he  wished  to  collect  within  the 'same 
tiBts  aU  the  functionaries  of  the  stat^  and  in  the  same 
breath  to  utter  defiance  to  them  all.* 

The  usual  honorary  motion  was  made  to  print  the 
^BteouTse:  but  then  the  storm  of  opposition  broke 
forth,  and  many  speakers  vociferously  demandedi 
that  before  so  far  adopting  the  grave  inculpations 
which  it  contained,  the  discourse  should  be  referred 
to  the  ^Pl^  committees.  Robespierre,  m  his  turn, 
exclaimed,  that  this  was  subjecting  his  speech  to 
^e  partial  criticism  and  revision  of  the  very  p&rties 
Whom  he  had  accused.  Exculpations  and  defences 
were  heard  on  all  sides  against  the  charges  which 
had  been  thus  sweepinf^ly  brought  forward;  and 
there  were  many  deputies  who  complained,  in  no 
obscure  terms,  or  individual  tvraniiy,  and  of  a  con- 
apiracy  on  foot  to  outlaw  ana  murier  such  part  of 
tne  Convention  as  might  be  disposed  to  offer  resist- 
ance. Robespierre,  was  but  feeoly  supported,  save 
by  Saint  Just,  Coathon,  and  by  his  own  brother. 
Alter  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  the  Convention 
were  alternately  swayed  by  their  ftear  and  their  ha- 
tred of  Robespierre,  the  discourse  was  finally  referred 
to  the  committees,  instead  of  being  printed ;  and  the 
haughty  and  sullen  dictator  saw,  in  the  open  slight 
thus  put  on  his  measures  and  opinions,  the  sure  mark 
of  his  approaching  fall. 

He  carried  his  complaints  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  to 
repose,  as  he  expresses  it,  his  patriotic  sorrows  in 
their  virtuous  bosoms,  where  alone  he  hoped  to  find 
aucoour  and  sympathy.  To  this  partial  audience  he 
renewed,  in  a  tone  of  yet  greater  audacity,  the  com- 
plaints with  which  he  haa  loaded  every  branch  of 
the  government  and  the  representative  body  itself. 
He  reminded  those  around  him  of  various  heroic 
eras,  when  their  presence  and  their  pikes  had  decided 
the  votes  of  the  trembling  deputies.  He  reminded 
them  of^  their  pristine  actions  of  revolutionanr  vigour 
•-asked  them  if  they  had  forgot  the  road  to  tne  Con- 
vention.t  and  concluded  by  pathetically  assuring 
tkeiti,  that  if  ther forsook  him.  "he  stood  resigned 
to  his  fate;  and  they  should  behold  with  what 
GOOrage  he  would  drink  the  fatal  hemlock."  The 
artist  David  caught  him  by  the  hand  as  he  closed, 
exclaiming,  in  rapture  at  his  elocution,  ^I  will  drink 
itwiththee."t^ 

The  distinffuithed  painter  has  been  renroached,  as 
having,  on  the  subsequent  day,  declined  the  pledge 
which  he  seemed  so  eagerly  to  embrace.  But  there 
were  many  of  his  original  opinion,  at  the  time  he  ex- 
pressed it  so  boldly;  and  had  RobMpierre  possessed 
either  military  talents,  or  even  decided  courage,  there 
waa  nothing  to  have  prevented  him  from  placing 
himself  that  very  night  at  the  head  of  a  desperate 
insurrection  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  followers. 

Payan,  the  sueceseor  of  Hubert,  actually  proposed 
that  me  Jacobins  should  instantly;  march  against  the 
two  committees,  which  Robespierre  charged  with 
being  the  locus  of  the  enti-reTolutionary  machina- 
tions, surpriee  their  handfol  of  guards,  and  stifle  the 
aril  with  which  the  state  was  menaced,  even  in  the 
Tenr  cradle.  This  plan  was  deemed  too  hazardous 
to  be  adopted,  although  it  was  one  of  those  sudden 
and  maater-strokee  of  policy  which  Michiavel  would 
hai^  recommended.  The  fire  of  the  Jacobins  spent 
itself  in  tumult  and  threatening,  in  expelling  from 
the  bosom  of  their  society  Gollot  d'Herbois,  Taltien, 
and  about  thirty  other  deputies  of  the  Mountain 
pwty,  whom  they  considered  as  specially  leagued  to 
oiect  the  downniU  of  Robespierre,  and  whom  they 
dfOTe  from  their  society  with  execrations  and  even 
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CoUot  d'Herboia  thas  outraged,  went  straight 
npom  the  meeting  of  the  Jacobins  to  the  place  where 
the  Cominittee  of  Public  Safety  was  still  sitting,  in 
oonsultation  on  the  report  which  they  had  to  make 
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to  the  Convention  the  next  day  upon  the  speech  df 
Robespierre.  Saint  Just,  one  of  their  number,  thou£^ 
warmly  attached  to  the  dictator,  had  been  intrusted 
by  the  committee  with  the  delicate  task  of  drawin|p 
up  that  report.  It  was  a  step  towards  reconciliaiioni 
l3ut  the  entrance  of  Collet  d'Herboia,  frantic  with  the 
insults  he  had  received,  broke  off  ull  hope  of  accom- 
modation betwixt  the  friends  of  Damon  and  tliose 
of  Robespierre.  D'Herbois  e.xliauf^led  himself  in 
threats  o^ainst  Saint  Just,  Couthon,  and  their  mas- 
ter, Robespierre,  and  they  parted  on  tcnns  of  mortal 
ana  avowed  enmity.  Every  exertion  now  wjs  used 
by  the  as«)ciated  conspirator's  against  the  j  ower  of 
Robespierre,  to  coilcnt  and  combine  auainst  him  the 
whole  forces  of  the  Convention,  to  alarm  tlie  depu- 
ties of  The  Plain  ^ith  fears  for  thriusolvts,  and  to 
awaken  the  rage  of  the  Mountaineers,  against  whose 
thrpat  the  dictator  now  wfived  the  Fword,  which 
thtir  short-sighted  policy  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
Lists  of  proscribed  dej^uties  were  handed  around, 
said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  tablets  of  the 
dictator:  genuine  or  false,  they  ol»tained  uni'v^rsal 
credit  and  currency;  and  those  wliose  names  stood 
on  the  fatal  scroll?,  engaged  thomeelves  for  pro- 
tection in  the  leaj^e  against  ilieir  enemy.  The  opi- 
nion that  his  fall  could  not  be  delayed  now  became 
general. 

This  sentiment  was  so  commonly  entertained  ia 
Paris  on  the  9th  Th(;rniidor,  or  27th  July,  that  a 
herd  of  about  eighty  victims,  who  were  in  the  act  of 
being  dragged  to  the  guillotine,  were  nearly  saved 
by  means  of  it.  The  people,  in  a  generous  burst  of 
compaspion,  began  to  gather  in  crowds,  and  inter- 
rupted the  melancholy  procession,  as  if  the  power 
which  presided  over  these  hideous  exhibitions  had 
already  been  deprived  of  energy.  But  the  hour  was 
not  come.  The  vile  HenrioL  commandant  of  the 
national  guardsL  came  up  with  fresh  forces,  and  on 
the  day  destined  to  be  the  last  of  his  own  life,  proved 
the  means  of  carrying  to  execution  this  crdwd  of 
unhappy  and  doubtless  innocent  persons. 

On  this  eventful  day  Robespierre  arrived  in  the 
Convention,  and  beheld  The  Mountain  in  close  array 
and  completely  manned,  while,  as  in  the  case  <n 
Cataline,  the  bench  on  which  he  himself  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit,  seemed  purposely  deserted.  Saint  Just, 
Couthon,  Le  Bas  (his  brother-in-law),  and  the  young- 
er Robespierrep  were  the  only  deputies  of  name  who 
stood  prepared  to  support  him.  But  could  he  make 
an  effectual  struggle,  he  might  depend  upon  the  aid; 
of  the  servile  BarrCre,  a  sort  of  Behal  m  the  Con- 
vention, the  meanest,  yet  not  the  least  able,  amongst 
those  fallen  spirits,  wno,  with  great  adroitness  and 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  wit  and  eloquence,  ca^g^t 
opportunities  as  they  arose,  and  was  eminently  dex- 
terous in  being  always  strongupon  the  strongest,, 
and  safe  upon  the  safest  side.  There  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  party  read)^  in  times  so  dangerous,  to 
attach  themselves  to  Barr^re,  as  a  leader  who  pro- 
fessed to  guide  them  to  safety,  if  not  to  honour ;  and 
it  was  the  existence  of  this  vacillating  andjuncertain 
body,  whose  ultimate  motions  could  never  be  calcu- 
lated upon,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  presage 
with  assurance  the  event  of  any  debate  in  the  Con- 
vention daring  Ais  dangerous  period. 

Saint  Just  arose,  m  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  to  make,  after  his  own  manner,  not 
theirs,  a  report  on  the  discotuae  of  Robemnerre  on 
the  previous  evening.  He  had  begun  an  harangue 
in  the  tone  of  his  patron,  declaring  that,  wen  the 
tribune  which  he  occupied  the  Tarpeian  rock  itself 


Tallien,  internmting  himt  **^e  pubHc  interest  is 
sacrificed  by  inaivimials,  who  come  hither  to  roeak 
exclusively  m  their  own  name,  and  oonduct  tncuD* 
selves  as  superior  to  the  whole  Convention.,  Ha 
forced  Saint  Just  from  the  tribune,  and  a  violent' 
debate  ensued.  ^  .    .      ' 

BOlaud-Varennes  called  the  atten^on  of  the  A^' 
sembly  to  the  sitting  of  the  Jacobfai  Club  on  the  pra^ 
ceding  evening.  He  declared  the  mjlwrforpeot 
Patis  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Hennoti  #' 
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4nitor  and  a  parncidq,  wht>  wa^  ready  to  inarch  the 
toWfs  whom  he  commanded  ntainst  the  Conwn- 
tion.  He  dcqounced  Robespierre  bimeelf  as  a  steoud 
Col  aline,  artful  as  well  as  ambiiioua,  whose  system 
fr  had  been  to  nurse  jealousies  and  inflaine  dis8en- 
inons  in  the  Convention,  so  as  to  distinite  parties^ 
and  even  individual^  from  each  other,  attack  them 
in  detail,  and  thup  destroy  those  antagonists  pepa- 
Tately,  upon  whose  combined  and  united  strength  he 
dared  not  have  looked. 

the  Convention  echoed  with  applause  every  vio- 
lent expression  of  the  orator,  and  when  Robespierre 
Sprung  to  the  tribune,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  a 
jjj^neral  shout  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant!"  Tallien 
moved  the  denunciation  of  Robespierre,  with  the 
arrest  of  Henriot,  liis  Htaff-oflficers,  and  of  others 
connected  with  the  meditated  violence  on  the  Con- 
vention. He  had  undertaken  to  lead  the  attack 
Upon  the  tyrant,  he  said,  and  to  poniard  him  in  the 
Convention  itself,  if  the  members  did  not  show  cou- 
rage  enough  to  enforce  the  law  against  him.  Witli 
thes^  words  he  brandished  an  unsheathed  poniard, 
as  if  about  to  make  his  pun?09e  good.  Robespierre 
ttill  struggled  hard  to  obtain  audience^  but  the  tri- 
Ikpe  was  adjudged  to  Barrere ;  and  the  part  taken 
against  the  fallen  dictator  by  that  versatile  and  self- 
interested  statesman,  was  the  most  absolute  sign 
that  his  overthrow  was  irrecoverable.  Torrents  of 
Svective  were  nov.-  uttered  from  every  qiiarter  of  the 
JialL  against  him  whose  single  word  was  wont  to 
huan  it  into  silence. 

The  scene  was  dreadful ;  yet  not  without  its  use 
to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  look  at  it  as  an  ex- 
traordinary crisis,  in  which  humaiipassious  were 
brought  so  singularly  into  collision.  While  the  vaults 
of  the  hall  Echoed  with  exclamations  from  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  accomplices,  the  flatterers, 
the  followers,  at  leaBt  the  timid  and  overawed  assen- 
tators  to  the  dethroned  demagogue— he  himself, 
breathless,  foaming,  cithausted,  like  the  himter  of 
Classical  antiquity  when  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
ptpwered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  hounds,  tried 
in  vain  to  raise  those  6creech-owl  notes,  by  which 
the  Convention  had  formerly  been  ^tenriiied  and  put 
fo  silence.  He  appealed  for  a  hearing  from  the  jpre- 
sidcBtof  the  aasemDlv.  to  the  various  parties  of  wuich 
h  was  composed.  Rejected  by  the  Mountaineers,. 
hiB  former  associates,  who  now  headed  the  clamour 
gainst  him,  he  applied  to  the  Girondists,  few  and 
H^ble  as  they  were,  and  to  the  more  numerous  but 
equally  helpless  da)Uties  of  The  Plam,  with  whom 
t^joy  sheltered.  The  former  shook  him  from  them 
intB  disgusL  the  last  wkh  horror.  It  was  in  vain 
hd  lemindea  individuals  that  he  had  spared  their 
9ve%  while  at  his  mercy.  This  might  have  been 
appbed  to  every  member  m  the  house;  to  every  man 
m  Fhmce;  for  who  was  it  during  t^o  years  that  had 
IJyed^  on  other  terms  than  under  RobesDierre's  per- 
iiiisaion?  and  deeply  must  he  internally  have  re- 
retted  the  qlemeucy.  as  he  might  term  it,  which 
id  Left  so  many,  with  lu^igashea  throats  to  bay  at 
m.  But  his  agitated  and  repeated  appeals  were 
T6PnIsedby  some  with  indignation,  by  others  with 
^lon*  or  embarrassed  and  timid  silence. 
h  A  British  historian  must  say,  that  even  Robes- 
jiierre  ought  to  (lave  been  heard  in  his  defence ;  and 
thtil  such  calmnes.?  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
Convenlion,  aodL  dignified  their  final  sentence  of 
coftdemnatian.  AS  it  wasi  they  no  doubt  treated 
flie  guilty  individual  accoroiing  to  his  deserts :  but 
they  fell  short  of  tliat  regularity  and  manly  staidneas 
of  conduct  which  was  oue  to  themselves  and  to  the 
law.  and  which  would  have  given  to  the  punishment 
of  toeckmagogue  the  efTe^  and  wei^t  of  a  solemn 
md  deliberate  sentence,  in  place  of  us  seeming  the 
result  of  a  hasty  and  precipitate  seizure  of  a  (empo- 
rwyadv^tage, 

.j^aste.was,  however,  necessary,  and. roust  have 
aimeared  more  so  at  such  a  crisis  than  perhas>s  it 
muf  was.  Much  mii^t  be  mrdoned  to  the  terrors 
ot  (he  ^Qmex^^  th^  horrid  cbaracter  of  the  culpfit, 
•pa  tuonecesaiit^  of  hurrying  to  a  decisive concm- 

Si^n.   We.hi^TeLeeJ^  told  lluit  his  last  audible  words, 
pf0M^  f^m»t,  the  ezclawiUoiia  of  luudwSri 
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and  the  bell;  which  the  president*  w.as^n^s  ii-, 

simtly,  and  uttered  in  the  highest  ton«8  wmch  d^ 
spair  could  give  to  a  voice  naturally  sWill  and  dio* 
cordant,  dwelt  long  on  the  memory,  and  baunied 
the  dreams,  of  many  who  heard  him.;— "President 
of  assassins,"  he  scrcanudi  ibr  tbjc  last  time  I. de- 
mand privilege  of  speech!  —AfUr  this  exertion ius 
breath  became  sliort  and  faint;  and  wbilo^  he  ^tiU 
uttered  broken  murmiLrs  and  hoarse  eiaculatians,  m 
member  of  the  Mountaint  calUd  out,  tnat.Lbe  I>k>od 
of  Dan  ton  choked  his  voice. 

Tlk;  tumult  was  closed  b^'  a  decree  oCiMTesta^inst 
Robespierre,  hi.s  brother,  Couthon,  and  Saint ]jrusi|| 
Le  Bas  was  included  on  his  own  motiiMi,  aud  indaea 
could  8carce  have  escaped  the  fate  of  bis  brother <4B^ 
law,  though  his  conduct  theiL  and  subseqaeculyt 
showed  uiore  energy  than  thatoi  theotWs.  CouxhoSg 
hugging  in  his  boHoui  the  spaniel  upon  which  he  wi^ 
wont  to  exhaust  the  overflowing  oHiis  afiected  s«n»- 
bility,  aupealed  to  hi^  decrepitude,  and  asked  whethsr, 
maimeo  of  proportion  and  activity  as  he  waii  ks 
coiUd  be  suspected  of  uouhshing  plans  of  violence  or 
ambition.—  Wretch,"  said  Legendre,  thou  haal 
the  streugth  of  Hercules  ibr  llie  peipetrwtion  of 
crime."  X>umas,  President  of  the  Revolutioiuir 
Tribunal,  with  Henriot,  commandam  of  the  natiooal 
guards,  and  other  satellites  of  Rohtdspierre*  were 
included  in  the  doom  of  arrestt 

The  ofiicers  of  the  legislative  bod  v  wvte  ordered  xo 
lay  hands  on  Robespierre ;  but  sucS  was  the  tenor 
of  his  name,  that  they  hesitnlei)  (or  s^ooe  time  to 
obey:  and  the  reluctance  of^theu:  own  immediate 
satellites  aflforded  tlic  Convention  an  indiffereBt  oueB 
of  the  respect  which  was  likely  tp  be  psod  without 
doors  to  their  decree  against  this  powerful  dema- 
gogue. Subsequent  e%'ents  seemed  for  a  while  to 
confirm  the  apprehcnsionB  thus  excited. 

The  Convention  had  declared  their  sitting  pemift- 
nent,  and  had  taken  all  precantion«  for  appealing  (or 
protectien  to  the  larg^  mass  of  citizens,  wno,  weftoed 
out  by  the  Rcivn  of  Terror,  were  desirous  to  cloee  it 
at  all  hazarda  Tiiey  quickly  liad  depiitatiqns  fnMa 
several  of  the  neighbouring  sections,  dec^ariBg  tbeff 
adherence  to  the  national  representatives,  u\  whys 
defence  they  were  arming,  god  (many,  uikdoubtealf 
prepared  bcfererhaud)  were  ma/ching  in  all  haste  uy 
the  protection  of  the  Convention.  But  th^  beard 
also  the  less  pleasing,  tidings,  that  Hennet,  having 
efl[ected  the  dispersion  of  those  citisiens  who  ned  ob- 
structed, as  elsewhere  meutkmed,  theezeontioii oi^ 
the  eighty  condenin«d  persons,  and  consufnmftted 
that  final  act  of  nnirder.  was  .  Bpproa^hiDg  th* 
Tuileries,  where  they  had  held  tneir  sittwA  vmbi  a. 
numerous  staff,  ami  j^uch  of  the  Jaoohkiicar?oree««« 
could  hastily  be  collected. 

Hap)}ily  for  the  Convention,  this  comma&dftnt  of 
the  national  guards,  on  i^iosepresenoe  of  nund  «fid 
cocu'age  the  fate  of  France  pei$apB  for  the  tnomaot 
depended,  was  as  stupid  and  cowoidly  as  lie  was 
brutally  ferocious.  I|e  EB^ed  himstU;  witboiH  i»- 
sistauce,  to  be  arrested  by  afew^enmroiefi^  tba im- 
mediate euards  of  the  Conveiition,  headed  by  twQ  of 
its  members,  who  behaved  m  the  emergeaoy  vralk 
equal  prudenpe  and  spirit. 

But  fortune,  or  the  demop  whom  be  b«d  scrvM^ 
afforded  Robespierie  another  chajuse  fof  Miety,  pw 
haps  even  for  empire;  fx)r  moments  wbieb  e  maH  of 
self-poasession  might  have  ^mpk^^ed  Ibr  escape,  ons 
of  desperate  courage  mi^ht  binre  used  for  vieto^ 
which,  considering  the  divided  and  ezia«DiAl)r.nnMt- 
tled  state  of  the  capiti^l,  was  likely  to  be  Ktilieo  bf 
the  boldest  competitors ;   . ., 

The  arrested  deputies  had  been  carried  from  one 
prison  to  ano^er,  all  the  ii«liers  rebinttg  to*  tet^e 
under  their  official  chajcge  Robespierr^  and  tltoM> 
who  had  aided  him,  in  supplyuig;  itn^r  daix  jbi(bit»» 
lions  wid)  such  a  tide  of '^eiKioeesive  iidiabitants.  At. 
length  the  prisoners,  were  secured  in  the  office  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety..  B\it  by  this  tin^ye  all  w^ 

lunot,  whom  RobespieiB  bid  repsatadlr  ttMattnsd'wilr 


^ 


.  [Thieis,  t  vl  p.  944;  Lacrotelleit^ni  Sk'M)  .„ 
p.  aw :  TouloBceuo,  i.  tv.  p.  888 ;  MoQUtflisM.h^»i. 
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in  alarm  rfmongiit  the  Commune  of  Paris,  where 
•pienriot  the  mavor,  and  Payan  tho  sucorseor  of 
Hubert,  conToked  the  civic  body\  despatched  muui- 
dpal  officers  to  raise  tKe  city  and  the  Fauxboiirgs  in 
their  name,  and  caused  the  tocsin  lo  be  rung.  Payan 
speedily  nssemhled  a  force  sufficient  to  hbcrato  Ifen- 
nct,  Itobespierre,  and  thp  oth».r  arrc^tt^d  dnsmti«:s, 
and  to  carry  them  to  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  whore  aU«)ut 
two  thousand  men  congre'^ated,  consisting  chiefly  of 
trtiUeryraen,  and  of  instirsfcnts  from  i!ic  suburb  of 
Saint  Autoine,  who  alrejK^  exprer<Hed  their  resolu- 
tion of  march  mg  a^inst  tfio  Coifvnniion.  But  tho 
MilHsh  and  cowardly  character  of  llabrspiorre  was 
unfit  for  ^ich  a  crisis.  He  apreared  nIto£^etber  con- 
ftjunded  and  overwhelmed  with  what  had  pa^^sod 
atrd  was  passing  around  him ;  and  not  one  of  all  the 
Tictims  of  the  RHgu  ofTt-rror  felt  its  disabling  irnlu- 
ence  so  completely  as  he,  the  despot  who  bad  s«)  Jonj? 
directed  its  sway.  He^  had  uot,  even  thou^i  the 
ihean^  must  havu  been  in  his  J)ower,  tho  presence^  of 
mind  to  disperse  money  in  considerable  sums,  whieJ* 
of  itself  would  not  have  failed  to  tusure  the  support 
of  the  revolutionary  mbb!e. 

Mtan  time  the  Convention  continued  to  maintain 
the  hold  and  commanding  front  Vhi^h  they  had  ao 
iuddenly  and  critically  assumed.  Upon  learninc  the 
escape  of  the  arrested  deputies,  and  hearing  of  th^ 
msortection  of  the  Hotol  dc  Ville,  ihcy  instantly 
passed  a  decree  outlawing  Robespierre  and  his  asso- 
ciates, indicting  a  similar  doom  upon  the  Mayor  of 
Pftris,  the  Procureur  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mtme,  and  chargine  twelve  of  their  members,  the 
i^oldest  who  could  oe  selected,  to  proceed  with  (Jie 
prmed  force  to  the  execution  or  the  sentence.  The 
Inmas  of  the  national  guards  noW  beat  to  arms  in  all 
the  sections  under  authority  of  the  Convention,  while 
•he  tocsin  continued  to  summon  as^^istance  with  its 
Ton  voice  to  Robespierre  and  the  civic  magistratc& 
fevery  thing  appears  to  threaten  a  violent  catastro- 
phe, until  it  was  seen  clearly  that  the  public  voifc, 
and  especially  amongst  tho  national  guards,  was  d% 
diarmg  itself  ceneralbr  against  the  Terrorists. 

The  Hotel  ae  Ville  was  surrounded  by  about  fifteen, 
hundred  men.  atid  cannon  turned  upon, the  doors. 
The  force  of  the  assailants  was  weakest  in  point  of 
number,  but  their  leaders  were  men  of  spirit,  and 
night  concealed  their  inferiority  offeree. 

The  deputies  commissioned  for  the  purpose  read 
the  decree  of  the  Assembly  to  those  whom  they 
Sound  assembled  in  front  of  the  city-hall,  and  tliey 
shrunk  frona  the  attempt  of  defending  it,  Aome  join- 
ing the  assailants,  others  laying  down  their  arms  and 
dispersing.  Mean  time  the  deserted  group  of  Terror- 
ista^  withm  conducted  themselves  like  scorpions, 
whichi  when  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire,  are  said 
to  tarn  their  stings  on  each  other,  and  on  themselves. 
MtituaJ  and  ferocious  upbraiding  took  place  among 
these  miserable  men.  "Wretch,  were  these  the 
means  you  promised  to  furnish  V  said  Coffinhal  to 
Henriot,  whom  he  found  intoxicated  and  incapable 
of  resolution  or  exertion ;  and  seizing  on  him  as  he 
8pok«,  he  predpitated  the  revolutionary  general  from 
m  window.  Henriot  survived  the  fall  only  to  drag 
himself  into  a  drain,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered and  brought  out  to  execution.  Tlie  younger 
Bobespierre*  threw  himself  from  the  window,  but  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  perish  on  the  spot  It  seemed 
at  if  even  the  melancholy  fate  of  suicide,  die  last 
refhge  of  guilt  and  despiair,  was  denied  to  men  who 
had  so  long  refused  every  species  of  mercy  to  their 
l^ow'-creatures.  Le-B«salonehadcaImnessenough 
to^iefipatch  himself  with  a  pistol-shot.  Saint  Just, 
afttf  imploring  his  comrades  to  kill  him,  attempted 
hil  oMrn  life  with  an  irresolute  hand,  and  failed. 
Ccmthon  lay  beneath  the  table  brandishing  a  knife, 
wHh  which  he  ra)eatedly  wounded  his  bosom,  with- 
out daring  to  add  force  enough  to'  reach  his  heart. 
Their  ohte^i  Kobespierre,  in  an  ansuccessful  attempt 

*  ["  Vouoff  Rdbavpiem  had  bol  vaetathrreCnrnod  6fain  IIm  tamj 
of  JlWf  .wUtbBr  Ito  Im  b«en  Mnt  by  the  C<m««ntk4i  o^ 
H*  eaneithr  prmted  BOmmtB  to  ■ooompainr  htm  to 
*  md  I  follpwed  fwam  Robnpirtre.'  Mid  Na^qUn, '  how 
mA  might  hat^  bew  mj  (ttmml  Oawbat  Uwial  cirousMtMMM 
tew  baiTNUi  fkte  depend  r  "—Las  Casbs,  t.  i.  p.  348.] 
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to  shoot  himself t  had  only  inflicted  a  h^riblc  frw)- 
lure  on  his  \inder-jaw.t 

In  this  situation  they  wereVouud  like  wolves  in 
their  lair,  foul  with  blood,  mulilatid.  d<'spmnni;,  sjkI 
yet  not  abb'  to  die.  llol-espierrc  lay  uz^a  tuUIt;  m  an' 
anteroom,  his  head  'iUi>ported  by  a  deal-box,  and  h^ 
hid*  oufl  <-ountenanco  lialf-hidden  by  a  bWdy  uud 
dirtv  cl.ith  l>ound  round  the  shaJtyrud  chin.§ 

The  iMpliws  were  earrk><l  in  triumph  to  tho  Con- 
veQlii>iu  who,  refiirin^  toadniii  thrni  to  tho  bar,  s^out 
them  Uilnit;  Cm  Ucvoluiionary  Tiibuual,  wliicli  or- 
dcTcti  thtm,  as  outlawri,  i'or  instant  txroution,  -As 
the  lutal  cars  pu.-.-H«l  lo  ibi;  iajiiK)tim\,  iIxuhk-.  wh# 
filled  thom,  bat  trtp^Cially  RL)bcsj»i<.rfe,li  wau  ov«rr 
\vhc'luiul  with  ox»  ijatiiiiis  irsmi  ijiu  iViuudh  and  rolur 
tivoa  ot'  va-tiiiis  wlioui  Uu  had  siL-ni  on  iIkj  same  m^ 
laneholv  fv>ad.  The  nature  o(  hU  previous  wouuA 
from  wfiioh  iht-  cloih  luul  T>«'ver  Ixtsn  n.uiuvti*!  til 
the  exifculionor  ton*  it  off,  added  to  tijc  torture  of  tht 
suiFcr< r.  Till- shattered  j;i w d]opp«(i,  and  th'>  w r«lch 
yelled  uloud,  to  tho  horror  of  the  8j>tH:talors.V  A 
ma^k  taken  from  i hat  dreadful  head  \va?  Ion£  exlu4 
hite^l  in  ditrorcnt  nations  of  F.urui.'tj,  and  appalletl  th^ 
spectator  by  its  uKlincs^  aud  tlin  luixiure  of  tiendiali 
expre^aiou  with  iiiaL  of  b^>Uily  a.wrony.  At  t)ie  sanwi 
time  fell  youn^  R/)be^oi.Ti:o,  Outihon,**  Saint  ius^ 
Coffinbal,f  t  Henriot,  DujiiaK  Profii<ienl  of  tim  RevO^ 
lutionarv  Tribunal- 1^  the  Mayor,  and  fuurttan  ol 
their  suoalterris;  •    : 

Thus  fell  Maxiaiilian  RoboBDierre,  after  havinc 
been  the  first  person  in  the  Freu<;h  Kepublic  fojo 
nearly  two  ^eaxs,  during  which  time  he  governedilt 
upon  the  pnnciplesi  of  iVero  or  Caligula.  HiseltsvA^ 
tion  to  the  situaticm  which  he  held  involved  mors 
contradictions  than  perhaps  attach  to  anj  similar 
event  in  history.  A  low-born  and  low-mmded  ty- 
roiu  was  permitted  to  rule  >\ith  the  rod  of  the  most 
frightful  despotism  a  people,  wltose  anxiety  liar  liberty! 
had  shortly  before  rendered  them  unable  to  endure 
the  rule  of  a  httmane  and  lawfid  sovereign.  A  das- 
tardly coward  arose  to  the  command  of  one  of  the' 
bravest  nations  in  tho  world;  and  it  was  umler  the 
auspices  of  a  raan  who  scarce  dared  fire  a  pistol, 
that  the  greatest  generals  in  France  began  their  fa- 
rcers of  conquest.  He  had  neither  eloouence  nor 
imagination;  out  substituted  In  their  stead  a  misera* 
hie,  affected,  bombastic  style,  which,  until  other  oil^ 
cumstances  gave  him  consequence,  drew  on  him  ge- 
neral ridicule.  Yet  against  so  poor  an  orator  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  philosophical  Girondists,  all  the  ler 
rible  powers  of  his  associate  Danton,  employed  ia  » 
popular  assembly,  could  not  enable  them  to  make  an 
eflectual  resistance.  It  may  seem  trifling  to  mention, 
that  in  a  natioa  where  a  good  deal  of  prepossession 
is  excited  by  amiable  manners  and  beao^  of  extef^ 
nal  appearance,  the  person  who  ascended  to  the 

t  [Baron  MHa,  then  a  simple  geodarmo,  Rtatet,  in  his  "  Prftcb 
Hittoriqoe,"  that  it  was  the  diBchane  of  his  pistol  that  tiroko  Ro> 
bespierre's  jaw.  -See  CoUeetUm  des  Manolrft  Rev.  t  iJii.  p.  984.] 

:  [Todonfpan,  t  hr.  p.  390 ;  Montyaillanl,  t.  !▼.  p.  SS7 ;  Thiert« 
t  vi.  p.  960 ;  LAcretelle.  t  xiL  p  117.  J 

V  It  did  not  escape  the  minute  observer*  of  tfan  seene,  that  ha 
■till  held  in  Ms  hand  the  ha^  which  had  contained  the  (ktal  pistdL 
and  wliich  was  inscribed  with  the  words  Au  grand  Mimarfwe, 
alluding  to  the  sign,  doubtless,  of  the  sumniith  who  sold  the  wea- 
pon, but  sinfulany  applicable  lo  the  high  pretonsioai  of  the  pur- 
chaser.   [See  Montgaillard,  t.  h.  p.  3S7.1 

n  rfhe  horeemen  who  escorted  him  showed  hfan  to  the  specta- 
tors with  the  pohit  of  their  sabres.  The  mob  stopped  Hm  bcfois 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  ;  some  women  danced  before  the  cart, 
and  one  of  them  cried  out  to  him.  "  Murdensr  of  all  my  kindred 
thv  agony  fills  mo  with  jo; ;  descend  to  hell,  witfi  the  qursos  oral 
wives,  mothers,  and  children!"— Lacrstbllb,  L  n.  p.  n»; 
Blog.  Mod.  V.  L  p.  ITfl 

IT  The  fate  of  no  tvrant  m  story  was  so  hideout  at  tba  concJuskxu 
excepting  perhaps  that  of  Jugurtha. 

**  [Couthon  waa  bom  at  Onar.  in  ITM.  Before  the  Revolutioa 
he  had  been  distinguished  fur  the  gentlenosii  as  weD  as  the  inte- 
grity of  his  character.  Owing  to  the  malfdmiation  of  his  ktwar 
HmM,  it  was  dimcuU  to  fiuten  him  to  tho  moving  plank  of  tht 
guillocine ;  and  the  executioner  was  at  laft  obliged  to  lay  him  <m 
his  side  to  receive  the  blow."-B/9^.  Mod.  v.  1.  p.  309.1 

tt  ["  Cofflnhal  was  bom  at  Aurillac.  in  I74g.  Hp  it  was  who, 
when  LaToiaior  re«viestcd  that  hU  death  might  be  delayed  a  fcii> 
night,  in  order  tliat  he  might  ilniah  some  important  cxpcriraeDtt. 
made  answer  that  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  tcfaolan  and  cot- 
mists."— Biog.  Univ.]  ,    .    ,    . 

II  (Ontheverydayofhiaaneat  hehad  lipMdtiitwarTaat  fhr 
putting  sixty  persons  to  death.  lbtbeeannsfMiaQpciBantbMici)ft 
of  arreatinc  the  guillotine.    They  all  tuflered.] 
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hifdiest  power  was  not  only  ill-looking,  but  sineu- 
hiny  mean  in  person,  awkward  and  constrained  in 
hifl  address,  ignorant  how  to  set  about  pleasing  even 
when  be  most  desired  to  ^ve  pleasure,  and  as  tire- 
some nearly  as  he  was  odious  and  heartless. 

To  compensate  all  these  deficiencies,  Robespierre 
bad  bat  an  msatiable  ambition,  founded  on  a  vanity 
which  made  him  thinfk  himself  capable  of  filling  the 
highest  situation;  and  therefore  g^ve  him  daring, 
when  to  dare  is  frequently  to  achieve. '  He  mixed  a 
liaise  and  overstrained,  bnt  rather  fluent  species  of 
bombastic  composition,  with  the  grossest  flattery,  to 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  ;*  in  consideration 
of  which,  they  could  not  but  receive  as  genuine  the 

Sraises  which  ne  always  bestowed  on  himsei£  Hispni- 
ent  resolution  to  be  satisfied  with  possessing  the  es- 
sence of  power,  without  seeming  to  desire  its  rank  and 
trappingSjformed  another  art  of  cajoling  the  multitude. 
His  watchful  envy,  his  long-protracted  but  sure  re- 
venge, hifl  craft,  which  to  vnlsar  minds  supplies  the 
place  of  wisdom^  were  his  onl^  means  of  competing 
with  his  distinguished  anta^nists.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  merited  punishment  of  the  extrava- 
ganoefl  and  abuses  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  it 
engagjBd  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which  per- 
mitted a  ivretch  such  as  we  have  described,  to  be  for 
a  long  period  master  of  her  destiny.  Blood  was  his 
dement,t  like  that  of  the  other  Terrorists,  and  he 
lever  fastened  with  so  much  pleasure  on  a  new  yic- 
tnn,  as  when  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  ancient 
•Mociate.  In  an  epiuph,t  of  which  the  following 
couplet  may  serve  as  a  translation,  his  life  was  repre- 
•anted  as  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race  t 

"  Here  lief  Robeaiiiene--fet  DO  tear  be  ibed:    . 
Ratder.  if  he  had  Uved,  thou  badit  been  dMuL" 

When  the  reix>rt  of  Robespierre's  crimes  was 
brought,  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  is  most 

*  (The  foUowinf  la  M.  Dumont**  report  of  Robeqiierra'i  maiden 
q;wech  in  the  NaUonal  Anembb^  •      . .  .  .      « 

"  I  cannot  forget  the  occasion  on  which  a  man,  who  afterwards 
■eqoired  a  fktaTcclotnitjr,  iirst  brought  hinmelf  into  notice.  The 
clenr  were  endeevourinir.  by  a  Bubtemiffe,  to  obtain  a  cunftrenee 
of  tne  ordenj  and  fin:  this  purpose  deputed  tlie  Anc^ibisboD  of  Aix 
to  the  Tien  Etat.  This  prelate  expatiated  very  patboticaLlIy  upon 
the  distreeiies  of  the  people,  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  parishes. 
Re  produced  a  piece  of  black  bread;  which  a  doc  would  bave  re- 
jected, but  which  the  poor  were  obliged  to  eat  or  starve.  He  be- 
•Ottgfat  the  Aaacmbhr  to  appoint  some  members  to  confer  with  tliose 
deputed  by  the  nomlity  aod  clergy,  upon  the  means  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  indigcni  iJasnes.  The  Ticm  Etat  perceived  the 
snare,  but  daHHl  not  openly  regect  the  pmpjval,  as  it  wmild  render 
tkm  unpopular  with  the  lower  classes.  Then  a  deputy  rose,  and 
aft^professinf  sentnnonts  in  favour  of  the  puor  still  Btroitger  than 
tbose  of  the  prelate,  adroitly  tlmnv  «loubl«»  ujon  the  i<incrrity  of  the 
intentioHM  avowed  br  the  clorjry.  '  Go,'  Haid  lie  to  the  arclibiiiho]i, 
'and  tell  ynur  collt^tunies,  that  if  they  are  flO  impatieDt  to  asxiKt 
Jha  siiiforinf  poor,  tliey  bad  better  come  bither  and  join  the  friondi 
of  the  people.  Tell  tbom  no  longer  to  embarniis  our  proceixlingH 
with  affecttnl  delays  ;  t«'ll  tlKmi  no  longer  to  endeavour,  by  un- 
worthy mcjun.  to  make  us  swene  ftom  the  nwolutions  we  have 
.aken  ;  but  ns  ministort  of  reli^ou — as  worthy  iiuitatorv  of  their 
master— let  them  fororo  that  luxury  which  8urroundi«  them,  and 
that  !<(>lr-nd«)ur  which  piitR  indigetit-.c  to  the  hlunh ;— let  tlu-m  ronume 
Jio  mod««ty  of  their  ciriifiii.  dischnr?o  the  proud  lackeys  by  whom 
ihey  ari'  attrndod.  well  Ihoir  8ur»orb  i<v.iiiwgo<«.  and  convert  nil  their 
BuperfluouB  wealth  into  UxmI  for  the  indikvnl.' 

"This  speech,  which  coinrided  »n  wi-il  u-ith  the  pa^Mons  of  the 
time,  did  not  dicit  lou<l  applause,  which  would  have  l»ccn  a  \tni- 
T«do  and  out  of  pinrc.  hut  was  suroce<led  by  a  mnnnur  murh 
more  flattering:  '  Who  'w  beV  wjis  the  irenrral  quf^tiou  :  but  be 
wail  unknown  :  and  it  wrw  not  until  sonv  time  hud  »Ifij;'^«-d  thut 
a  nunje  was  cinulaled wliich. three  years  hitrr, modi  Fmure tn?m- 
ble.  Th»i  ppeaker  was  Robrt«pierre.  Heybas.  who  wus  seated 
neit  to  me,  obson-.'d.  'This  young  man  is  ais  yet  unprortisod  ;  he 
does  not  know  wl»cn  U\  Klop. but  he  hM  a  "tore  of  <  loqu.jir/^^  >\hich 
will  not  li'uvp  him  in  thnrrnwd.'  ''—Sot:,r.iir$<kMirGbfau,\y  49] 

♦  I"  Ro?w^<«lrieno  luul  Unm  astudiDU''  youth  and  a  revpfctaitle 
man.  and  \»*  rhamct'T  mntrilnited  not  a  little  to  the  ascendi  >:  y 
which  he  obtained  ovt  r  rivnU,  some  of  whom  were  .vTnj|>t.  »>thpru 
impudpntly  !>rtrflignte.  anil  of  wliom  there  w»^re  fw  who  had  any 
prrtenoiona  to  morality.  He  b«r4me  Woody,  b^paufe  a  revohi- 
ttonfait  aoon  leariw  to  ront.idcr  hiunun  live^a  a«  tlie  counters  with 
which  he  plays  his  perilous  game ;  ami  he  i)cri«hed  after  he  had 
cut  off.  every  man  who  was  capable  of  directing  the  n  luhlic.  be- 
cause they  who  hsd  cnmmitten  the  rrcate^t  ahoininatirtis  of  Uie 
Revo1uti«in  united  against  him.  that  ihey might  secure  thcmiiclve<. 
and  wash  their  hands  in  his  bkx>d."— Qvtfrtcr/jr  Raicv,  voL  viL 

p.  43& 

Rdbenrferre  wrote,  hi  irS5,  an  Essay  against  the  Pimishment 
of  ^ath.  whdrh  gained  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society 

t  rPaanati  ne  pk^ure  point  son  sort : 
.  Cv  ail  vhrait.  tu  serau  mort.l 


justly  charged  with  the  intaation  of  pdaaMong  him- 
self  of  the  government,  the  inconsistent  accusadon 
is  added,  that  he  plotted  to  restore  the  Bourbons ;  in 
support  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  a  seal^beahng  a 
fleur-de-lis,  was  foimd  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Not 
even  the  crimes  of  Robcspiorre  were  tl^ought  suffi- 
cientlv  atrocious,  without  their  being  mingled  with 
a  tcndencv  to  Royalism ! 

With  this  celebrated  demagogue  the  Reupi  of 
Terror  mav  be  said  to  have  terminated,  althoagh 
those  by  whose  agency  the  tyTant  fell  were  as  muck 
Terrorists  as  himself^  being,  indeed,  the  principal 
members  of  the  very  committees  of  {)ubhc  safety 
and  public  security,  who  had  bean  his  collea^e* 
in  all  the  excesses  of  his  revolutionary  authority. 
Among  the  Tyurmidoriens^  as  the  actors  in  Robes- 
pierre's downfall  termed  themselves,  there  were 
names  almost  as  dreadful  as  that  of  the  dictator, 
for  whom  the  ninth  Thermidor  proved  the  Ides  of 
March.  What  could  be  hoped  for  from  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  the  butcher  of  the  Lyonnois— what  fro^ 
Billaud-Varennes— what  from  fiarras,  who  had  di- 
rected the  executions  at  Marseilles  after  its  epba- 
meral  revolt—what  from  Tallien,  whose  arms  wen 
afterwards  died  double  red,  fVom  finger-nails  to 
elbow,  in  the  blood  of  the  unfortimate  emigrant 
gentlemen  who  were  made  prisoners  at  Qmberoni 
It  seemed  that  only  a  new  set  of  Septembrisera  had 
succeeded,  and  that  the  same  horrible  principle 
would  continue  to  be  the  moving  spring  or  the  go- 
vernment, imder  the  direction  of  other  chiefs  indeed, 
but  men  who  were  scarce  less  familiar  with  horron^ 
than  was  the  departed  tvrant 

Men  looked  hopelessly  towasds  the  Convention, 
long  rather  like  the  corpse  of  a  leg;;islative  assembly, 
actuated,  during  its  apparent  activity,  like,  the  sup- 
posed vampire,  t>y  an  mfernal  spirit  not  its  own, 
which  urged  it  to  go  forth  and  drink  blood,  bnt 
which,  deserted  bv  the  animating  demon,  most,  it 
was  to  be  expected,  sink  to  the  groimd  in  helpless 
incapacity.  What  could  be  expected  from  Bairhei 
the  ready  panegyrist  of  Robespierre,  the  tool  who 
was  ever  ready  to  show  to  theaveak  and  the  timid 
the  exact  point  where  their  safely  recommended  to 
them  to  jom  the  ranks  of  the  wicked  and  the  etrongi 
But,  in  spite  of  these  discouraging  circumstances, 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  spirit  of  self-protec- 
tion, dictating  a  determmed  retaStance  to  the  reno- 
vation of  the  norrid  system  under  which  the  country 
had  so  long  suffered,  began  to  show  itself  both  in 
the  Convention  and  without  doors.  Encouraged  by 
the  fnll  of  Robespierre,  complaints  poured  in  against 
his  agents  on  all  sides.  Lebon  was  accused  Before 
the  Convention  by  a  deputation  from  Cambrai;  and 
as  he  ascended  the  tribune  to  put  himself  on  his 
drfonre,  he  was  generally  hailed  as  the  hangman  of 
Robe.=pierre.  The  monster's  impudence  supported 
him  in  a  sort  of  defence;  and  when  it  was  9bjected 
to  him,  that  he  had  had  the  common  executioner  to 
dine  in  company  with  him,  he  answered.  '*That  deU- 
rale  people  miit;ht  think  that  wrong;  but  Lequinio 
(another  Jacobm  proconsul  of  bonible  celebrity)  had 
made  the  same  ue-  ful  citizen  the  companion  of  his 
leisure,  and  hours  of  rolaxation."S  He  acknow- 
l(  dc?ed  with  the  ?ame  equanimity,  that  an  aristocrat 
1,'oniir  condemned  to  the  ^illotino,  he  kept  him  l>ing 
in  the  UFual  posture  upon  his  back,  witli  his  eyes 

^  ( Mercirr.  in  his  Vwrrtia  TrMenv  it  Paris,  has  demoted  • 
chki-NT  to  this  perfjonnre.  "What  a  man,"  he  •aya>  "is  tlMS 
Sun";r»  n!  Irt;»!n»'i'jlo  to  t-ufli;rinc,  ho  was  always  identified  wi^i 
tlie  fiTo  of  execution.  He  has  behcatled  the  most  poweribl  mo* 
rartii  in  nmope,  his  tlue«*n,  Couthon.  Bri«iWt,  Robe«>ieii» 
and  all  thib  viith  a  cnmposed  coiintenance.  Ho  cuts  off  the  hettd 
th.-it  h  hnuffht  to  him,  ih)  matter  whose.  Wltat  dooa  he  sajr» 
U'liat  does  he  think  ?  1  .should  like  f  n  know  what  passes  In.  tiB 
bead,  and  whetht*r  he  has  ronsidered  liis  terrible  fVinctions  <in>  aa 
a  tmde.  The  more  I  meditAte  on  this  man.  the  isretidrnt  of^tbs 
crcnt  massacre  of  t/te  human  species,  overtbrowiog  iiuwiadl 
heails  like  that  of  thr'  punnt  repiibhcan,  witliout  moving  a  muada, 
thn  more  my  ideas  are  prr.foimded.  How  iWA  he  sleep,  afler  re* 
eeivinr  the  Ifuit  words,  the  last  looks  of  all  theiie  severed  beltdal 
I  really  woulil  pve  a  trifle  to  be  in  the  soul  of  this  man  for  a  f^rm 
hours.  He  sle>  pf>,  it  is  said,  and,  very  likely,  liis  oonsci^tca  may 
be  at  pcHbct  rest.  He  \%  sometimes  present  at  the  YaodeivflJB  t 
be  hnifhs.  looks  at  me;  my  Iwad  baa  esraped  him.  he  Vaamm 
Dothinir  about  it :  and  aa  titat  is  very  indiflmnt  to  Mm,  I  avrer 
crow  we«ry  of  eontemi>latinf  in  Um  the  indiffcranoe  with  WfaMi 
lie  haa  sent  that  crowd  of  men  to  the  other  worU."] 
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*  (LAcretdle,  t.  xfl.  p.  S04 ;  ChatMubriand,  Btad  Hbt  tip. 
Uft;  Pnidhomme,  Victinies  de  la  R''t.  L  ii.  p.  874.  On  the  ecu- 
iridt  nbcn  the  rod  &hirt  was  thrown  ov«r  him,  ho  excloimod,  "  It 
if  aot  I  who  ibould  put  it  on :  it  should  be  lent  tu  the  Convea- 
tion,  for  I  have  onJy  executed  their  ordert."— J^toy.  Mod.  ▼.  U.  pi 
2tf.] 

t  (8h9  wu  the  daiichter  of  Count  Caboiu*.  DurioK  her  im- 
lent,  vho  bad  formed  a  dose  intimacy  with  Joscphino 
.  rnais,  afrorwanUi  the  wife  of  Xapoloon.  Thcsie  ladies  wore 
we  ftnt  tD  pnjarrtbe  the  revdutioiiary  raannen,  and  seized  every 
optMittarjitr  of  Bftrinf  those  whom  the  enstiiHr  (oremment  wished 
to  iBUDctete.  The  mBrriago  of  Madame  Pontenoi  with  TiUfeo 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Oii  Ms  return  firom  E^ypt,  a  s(*paratlen 
took  place,  and  in  18QS  she  married  M.  de  CaramM,  prinee  of 


ftppy  Of] 
and  in 


tifnud  19  to  the  aze^  which  w«b  soapended  above 
Die  uiroat,— in  ihort,in  all  the  agoniea  which  can 
aoitate  the  human  mind,  when  withm  a  hair's  breadth 
of  the  distance  of  the  sreat  separation  between 
Time  and  Eternity,— until  he  had  read  to  him,  at 
length,  the  Gazette  which  had  just  arrived,  giving 
an  account  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Republican 
armies.  This  monster,  with  Heron,  Rossignol,  and 
other  agents  of  terror  more  immediately  connected 
'with  Kobespiorre,  were^  ordered  for  arrest,  and 
ehortly  af'er  for  execution.  Tallien  and  Barras 
would  have  here  paused  in  the  retrospect j  but  simi- 
lar accusations  now  began  to  pour  in  from  every 
quarter,  and  when  once  stated,  were  such  as  com- 
nandea  public  attention  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 
lliose  who  invoked  vengeance,  backed  the  solicita- 
dona  of  each  other—the  geneziil  voice  of  mankind 
Was  vnth  them:  and  leaoers  who  had  shared  the 
ezoesaea  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Tliermidoriens  as 
they  were^  began  to  see  some  danger  of  being  them- 
selyea  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  power  which  they 
bad  overthrown.* 

T^Uen,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  extremely  diificult  navigation  which  lay  before 
the  vessel  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  experienced  a 
chan^  in  his  own  sentiments,  at  least  mis  principles 
of  action,  inclining  him  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
He  was  also,  it  is  said,  urged  to  so  favourable  a 
modification  of  feelings  by  his  newly  married  wife, 
formerly  Madame  Fontenai,  who,^  bred  a  royalist, 
had  herself  be^i  a  victim  to  the  law  of  suspicion, 
and  was  released  from  a  prisont  to  receive  the  hand, 
and  influence  the  activity  of  the  republican  states- 
man. Barras,  who,  o  commanding  the  armed  force, 
might  be  termed  the  hero  of  the  9th  Tbermidor  was 
supposed  to  be  also  inclined  towards  humanity  and 
moderation. 

Thus  disposed  to  destroy  the  monstrous  system 
whieh  had  taken  root  in  France,  and  which,  indeed, 
in  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  country,  they 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  maintain,  Tallien 
and  Barras  had  to  struggle  at  the  same  time  to 
diminish  and, restrict  the  general  demand  for  re- 
venge, at  a  time  when,  if  past  tyranny  was  to  be 
strictly  incjuired  into  and  punished,  the  doom,  as 
Carrier  himself  told  them,  would  have  involved 
every  thing  in  the  Convention,  not  excepting  the 
president's  bell  and  his  arm-chair.  So  powerful 
were  these,  feelings  of  resisting  a  retrospect,  that 
the  Thermidoriens  declined  to  support  Le  Cointre 
in  bringine  forward  a  general  charge  of  inculpation 
against  tue  two  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and 
Public  Security,  in- which  accusation,  notwithstand- 
ing their  ultimate  quarrel  with  Robespierre,  ho 
showed  their  intimate  connexion  with  him,  and  their 
joint  agency  in  all  which  had  been  imputr  d  to  him 
as  guilt.  But  the  time  was  not  mature  for  hazard- 
ing sach  a  f^eneral  accusation,  and  it  was  rejected  bv 
the  Convention  with  marks  of  extreme  displeasure.i 
Stili,  however,  the  f?encral  voice  of  humanity  de- 
manded some  farther  atonement  for  two  years  of 
outrage;  and  to  satisfy  this  demand,  the  Thermido- 
riens set  themselvcH  to  seek  \'ictim6  connected  more 
iinmediately  with  Robespierre;  while  they  endea- 
voured gradually  to  form  a  party,  which,  setting 
out  upon  a  orinciple  of  amnesty,  and  oblivion  of  the 
past,  should  in  fiiture  pav  some  regard  to  that  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  ana  properly  of  the  governed, 
which,  in-  every  other  system  saving  that  which 
ba0  been  Just  overthrown  in  France,  is  regarded 
the  principal  end  of  civil  government.    With  a 


view  to  the  consolidation  of  such  a  part3^  the  r»> 
strictions  of  the  press  were  removed,  and  men  of 
Halent  and  literature,  silenced  during  the  reign  of 
Robespierre,  were  once  more  admitted  to  exercisa 
their  natural  influence  in  favour  of  civil  order  and 
religion.  Marmontel,  La  Harpe,  and  Others,  who^ 
in  their  youth,  had  been  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Vol* 
taire's  disciples,  and  amongst  the  infldels  of  tba 
Encyclop^die,  now  made  amends  for  their  youthful 
errors,  by  exerting  themselves  in  the  cause  of  good 
morals,  and  of  a  regulated  governments 
^  At  length  followed  that  general  and  long-desired 
measure,  which  gave  hberty  to  so  many  thousandii 
by  suspending  the  law  denouncing  suspected  persons^ 
and  emptyin|t  at  once  of  their  inhabitants  the  prisonsy 
which  had  hitherto  only  transmitted  them  to  thegnil^ 
lotine.ll  The  tales  whicn  these  vicliins  of  Jacotnmsm 
had  to  repeat  when  reveaUng  the  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house,  together  with  the  moral  influence  produced  bv 
such  a  universal  gaol-deiivery,  and  the  reunion  whica 
it  effected  amongst  friends  ana  relations  that  had  been 
BO  long  separate  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  th« 
hands  of  the  Thermidoriens,  who  still  boasted  of  that 
name,  and  to  consolidate  a  rational  and  moderat* 
party,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tha 
Uberated.snflerers  showed  a  disposition  to  exerciflt 
retribution  in  a  decree  which  their  liberators  trem- 
bled to  indulge,  lest  it  might  have  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  Still  both  parties  united  against  thi9 
remains  of  the  Jacobins. 

A  singular  and  melancholy  speciee  of  force  tup* 
port<!d  these  movements  towaixls  civilisation  aad 
order.  It  was  levied  among  the  orphans  and  yondi- 
fol  friends  of  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  fatal 
guillotine,  and  amounted  in  number  to  two  or  three 
thousand  young  men,  who  acted  in  concert,  wers 
distinguished  bv  black  collars,  and  by  their  hair  be- 
ing ptaitec!  ana  turned  up  d  ^  vicHme,  as  prepared 
for  the  guillotine.  This  costume  was  adopted  ia 
memory  of  the  principle  of  mourning  on  which  they 
were  associated.  These  volunteers  were  not  regu- 
larly armed  or  disciplined,  but  formed  a  sort  of  xrea 
corps,  who  opposed  themselves  readily  and  eflecta* 
ally  to  the  Jacobins,  when  they  attempted  their  oi> 
dinary  revolutionary  tactics  of  excitine  partial  insur** 
rections,  and  intimidating  the  orderly  citizens  by 
shouts  and  violence.  Many  sniffles  took  place  b^ 
twixt  the  parties,  with  various  success;  out  ulti- 
mately the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  young  Aveng[ertf 
seemed  to  pive  them  daily  a  more  decided  superiority. 
The  Jacobins  darrd  not  show  themselves,  that  ia  to 
avouch  their  princir)le^  either  at  the  places  ofjpUDliG 
amusement,  or  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  the  Tuilerie% 
all  of  which  had  fonuerly  witnessed  their  victorieik 
Their  assemblies  now  took  place  under  some  appear- 
ance of  secrecy,  and  were  held  in  remote  streets,  and* 
with  such  marks  of  fliminished  Budaci*v  as  augured 
that  the  spirit  of  the  party  was  crest-faflen.tf 

Still,  however,  the  Jacobin  party  passessed  dread^' 
ful  leaoers  in  Billaiid-Varennes  ana  Col  lot  d'Herboia^' 
who  repeatedly  attempted  to  awaken  its  terrific  ener- 
^.    Tne-^e  demacoffiips  had  joined,  indeed,  in  th* 
struggle  against  Robespierre,  out  it  was  with  tha^ 
expectation  that  an  Aniurath  was  to  succeed  ail 
Amurath — a  Jacobin  a  Jacobin — not  for  the  purpose^ 
of  relaxinj?  the  reins  of  the  revolutionary  govern-, 
mcnt,  far  le?s  changing  its  character.  These  veteraa 
revolutionists  must  be  considered  as  separate  front' 
those  who  called  themselves  Thermidoriens,  though' 
they  lent  their  assistance  to  the  revolution  on  the9ta 
Thermidor.   They  viewed  as  deserters  and  apostate* 
Le^endre,  Le  Comtre,  and  others,  above  all,  Tallieit' 
and  Barras,  who,  in  the  foil  hoight  of  their  career, 
had  paused  to  take  breath,  and  were  now  endeavour^ 
ing  to  shape  a  course  so  different  from  that  wfaiclk 
they  had  hitherto  pursued. 

ITiese  genuine  Sans-Culottes  endeavoured  to  reit 
their  own  power  and  popularity  upon  the  samebaais 
as  formeriy.  They  reopened  the  sittingfl  of  the  Jaoo^ 
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l)ia  Club,  shut  up  on  the  SthThermidor.  This  ancient 
Revolutionary  cavern  again  heard  its  roof  resound 
irith  denunciations,  by  which  Yadier,  Billaud-Va- 
;jennes,  and  others,  devoted  to  the  infernal  deities  Le 
pointre,  and  those,  who,  they  complained,  wished  to 
ittfCJre  all  honest  Republicans  in  the  charges  broujiiht 
.against  Robespierre  and  his  friends.  Those  thrcaie, 
liowever.  were  no  longer  rapidly  followed  by*  the 
tlhunder-bolts  which  used  to  attend  such  fln^hes  of 
Jacobin  eloquence.  Men's  homes  were  now  in  coui- 
j;>arison  safe.  A  man  might  be  named  in  u  Jacobin 
club  as  an  Aristocrat,  or  a  Moderate,  and  yet  live> 
la  fact,  the  demagogues  were  more  anxious  to  secure  - 
Immunity  for  their  pnst  crimes,  than  atpre^cnt  to  in- 
jcur  new  censure.  Tlio  tide  of  general  opiu ion  wa.s 
fbwing  stronaly  against  them,  and  a  singular  inei- 
denl  increased  its  power,  and  rendered  it  irrLyistible. 
^  The  Parisians  had  naturally  enough  imagined^  that 
pifi  provinces  could  have  no  instances  of  jncobinical 
cruelly  and  misrule  to  de.^cribe,  more  tragic  and  ap- 
jpaHin^  than  the  numerous  executions  which  foe 
cwitaThad  exhibited  every  day.  But  the  arrival  of 
j^l^ty  prisoucTH,  citizens  of  Nantes,  charged  with 
lak  usual  imputations  cast  upon  suspected  persons, 

idoceivtd  them.    These  captives  had  been  sent,  for 

le  purpose  of  being  tried  at  Paris  before  theRcvolu- 

nary  Tribunal.    Fortunately,  they  did  not  arrive 

after  R«)bcspicrre'fl  fall  ana  consequently  when 

jy  were  looked  upon  rather  as  oppressed  perscns 

lan  as  criminals,  and  were  hstened  to  more  as  dc- 
CMBers  of  tliose  by  whom  they  were  persecuted,  ih^n 
94  culprits  on  their  defence. 

.  It  was  then  that  the  metropolis  first  heard  of  hor- 
lora  which  we  have  formerly  barely  hinted  at.  It 
Waua  then  they  were  told  of  crowds  of  citizens,  most 
(j>f  whom  had  been  favourable  to  the  repubhcan  order 
of  things,  and  had  borne  arms  against  theVendeans 
M  their  attack  upon  Nantes;  men  accused  upon 
grounds  equally  alight,  and  incapable  of  proof^  having 
^eon  piled  together  in  dimgeons.  where  the  air  was 
pestilential  from  ordure,  from  the  carcasses  of  the 
dead,  and  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  dying.  It 
'was  then  they  lieard  of  Republican  baptism  and 
Republican  marriages— of  men,  women,  and  children 
sprawling  together,  like  toads  and  frogs  in  the  season 
«j^8pring,  in  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  too  shallow  to 
anord  them  instant  death.  It  was  then  they  heard 
c/a  hundred  other  abominations— how  those  upper- 

lost  upon  the  expiring  mass  prayed  to  be  thrust  into 
I  deeper  water,  that  they  might  have  the  means  of 

,  ith— and  of  much  more  that  humanity  forbears  to 
Jetail;  but  in  regard  to  which,  the  sharp,  sudden, 
and  surd  blow  of  the  Parisian  guillotine  was  cle- 

I  .  This  tale  of  honors  could  not  be  endured :  and  the 
point  of  immediate  colliaion  between  the  Thennido- 
neoBt  coroDelled  and  driven  onward  by  the  public 
Toice  and- deling,  and  the  remnant  of  the  old  Jacobin 
jGu^tioii,  became  the  accusation  of  Carrier,  the  com- 
niBsionBd  deputy  under  whom  these  unheard-of  hor- 
Jbra  had  been  perpetrated.    Vengeance  on  the  head 
4^thia  wretch  was  so  loudly,  demanded,  that  it  could 
apt  be  denied  even  by  those  uifluential  persons^  who, 
'^emselves  deeoly  interested  in  preventmg  recnmina- 
>n,  would-^iuingly  have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  past, 
trough  the  wh<ne  impeachment  and  defence^  the 
lermidoriens  stood  on  the  most  delicate  and  em- 
l^arrasaing  ground ;  Sot  horrid  as  his  actions  were,  he 
had  in  general  their  own  authority  to  plead  for  them. 
jpor  eiample,  a  letter  was  produced  with  these  direc- 
■  %ons  to  General  Haxo— "It  is  my  plan  to  carry  off 
90m  that  accursed  coantry  all  manner  of  subsist- 
^ce  or  proYisions  for  man  or  beast,  all  forage— in  a 
I  word,  every  thing— -^we  all  the  buildings   to  the 
f  fellies,   and  exterminate  the  whole  imiabitants. 
1 0ppose  their  being  reUeved  by  a  single  grain  of  com 
|>r  thair  subsistence.    I  Kve  thee  the  most  positive. 
Host  tmperiotts  order.    Thou  art  answerable  for  the 
axecution  finom  this  moment.    In  a  word,  leave  no- 
thing in  that  proscribed  country— let  the  means  of 
ttibsiataoce^  provisions,  forage,  every  thing— abso- 
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lutely  every  thing,  be  removed  t6  ^hntcs.**    Tbe  _  _ 
prcsentatives  of  the  French  nation  heard  with  horrotr 
such  a  fiendish  commission ;  but  \^ith  what  seiiee'  oT 
shame  and  abasement  must  they  have  listened   tQ 
Carrier's  defence,  in  which  he  proved  he  was  only 
literally  executing  the  decrees  of  the  ver>'  Convention 
which  was  now  inquiring  into  his  conduct!  A  Innatic 
who,  in  a  lucid  moment,  hears  some  one  recount  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  he  committed  m  his  fremy, 
might  perhaps  enter  into  their  fcclirt^s.    .They  v^-exe 
not  the  Icyt!  obli;:ed  to  continue  the  inquiry,  irau^: 
tui  it  was  with  circumstances  so  disgraceful  to  them- 
selves: and  Carrier's  iiiipcaclimcht  and  convicuon 
pruvea  the  j:oint  on  which  the  Thcrniidorienp,  atid 
thofje  who  continued  to  entertain  the  violent  popziLaf 
oj.iiiiions-  W(  re  now  at  issue. 

The  afrociuuh  Carrier  was  taken  under  the  avoircd 
protection  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  before  which  aiidtence 
he  made  out  a  case  which  was  heard  with  aprtUuse, 
He  acknowletle'td  his  enormities,  and  nJeaaod  his 
patriotic  zeal;  ridiculed  the  delicacy  01  those  who 
cared  whether  an  aristocrat  died  by  a  slhgle  blow, or 
aprolractrddcath;  was  cncourngcd  through  byj^p- 
clamations,  and  received  a^siu-anccs  of  protcctidn 
from  the  remnant  of  that  once  formidable  assodS' 
tion.  But  their  magic  influence  was  dissolved — xhtk 
best  orators  had  fallen  successively  by  each  Otbsr|a 
impeachment— and  of  their  most  active  rufflans,  sow 
had  been  killed  or  executed,  some  had  fled,  or  hff 
concealed,  mjuiy  were  in  custody,  and  thiB  rest  bja 
become  intimidated.  Scarce  a  man  wh6  had  sikilaf- 
izcd  himself  in  lliu  French  Revolution,  but  Una  en- 
joyed the  applause  of  these  demaiffogues,  as  versatite 
in'persoual  attachments,  as  steady  in  their  execrable 
principles— scarce  one  whom  theyhad  not  been  Attire  1 
m  sacrificing. 

Nevertheless,  those  members  of  the  RevblurioitaiT 
Committees,  who  had  so  lately  lent  their  aid  to 
dethrone  Robespierre,  the  last  idol  of  the  Society, 
ventured  to  invoKc  them  in  their  own  defence,  and 
that  of  their  late  agents.     Billaud-Varcnncs,  ad^ 
dressing  the  Jacobins,  spoke  of  the  Convention  as 
men  sparcxl  by  their  clemency  during  the  reign  of 
Robespierre,  who  now  rewarded  the  ofountain  afp«- 
ties  by  terming  them  Men  of  Blood,  and  by  seeking 
the  death  of  those  worthy  patriots.  Joseph  Lebon 
and  Carrier,  who  were  about  to  fall  under  jibeir 
counter-revolutionary  violence.   These  excellent  tin- 
zens,  he  said,  w^ere  ^persecuted  merely  because  their 
zeal  for  the  Republic  had  been  somewhat  ardent— 
their  forms  of  proceedhig  a  httle  rash  and  severe. 
He  invoked  the  awaking  of  the  Lion— a  new  refo- 
lutionary  rising  of  the  people,  to  tear  the  limbs^and 
drink  the  bloodt— (these  were  the  very  words)— 
of  those  who  had  dared  to  beard  them.    The  meemn 
dispersed  with  shouts,  and  vows  to  answer  to  flit 
halloo  of  their  leaders. 

But  the  opposite  party  had  learned  that  fCbch: 
menaces  were  to  be  met  otherwise  than  by  mttttf 
awaiting  the  issue,  and  then  tirmg  the  forced  le- 
monstrances,  or  the  protection  01  the  law,  with  ihtmb 
to  whom  the  stronger  force  is  the  only  saiial^iait 
reason.  , 

Well  organized,  and  directed  by  mmta^  oflMMr 
in  many  instances,  lar&G  bands  of  Anti-Jacobins,  i^ 
we  may  venture  to  call  the  volunteer  force  alrMf 
mentioned,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  m 
suburbs,  and  kept  in  check  those  from  whom  flMr 
Mother  Club  expected  its  strongest  aid;  while  ^ 
main  body  of  the  young  Avengers  marchisd  dolMi 
upon  the  citadel  of  the  enemy,  and  invested  tb» 
Jacobin  Club  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  sitting.  Them 
demagoi^s  made  but  a  wretched  defence  wliap, 
attacked  by  that  species  of  popular  violence,  #iikk 
they  had  always  considered  as  their  own  eBped|i 
weapon ;  and  the  facihty  with  which  they  were  dS^ 
pei^  amid  ridicule  and  ignomifl^,  serted  to  tfbow 
now  easily,  on  foniier  occasion&  the  nitftnal  undeTir 
standing  and  spirited  exertion  ot  well-diaposed  mtti 
could  have  at  any  time  prevented  criaunal  videiioe 
firom  obtaining   the  mastery.     Had  La  P8fatt» 
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marehed  *-  asdilaBt  ead  sfaott  up  die  JWeobra  dab,  the 
^itavid-woaut-harro  bean  spared  many  horrors,  and  m 
all  liFobdbiHt/  he  wotfld  have  found  the  task  as  easy 
2K»tt  proved  to  those  bands  of  incenaed  young  men.— 
It  mttfet  be  mentioned,  thonffh  the  recital  is  almost 
uttwortiiy  oi  hisUn-y,  that  the  female  Jacobins  t'.hmc 
td  ^iillv  and  assist  their  male  ai^f  )C:iitro,  and  thii 
sevBiatof  them  were  seized  upon  and  punished  in  a 
n^naer,  which  might  excellently  siiit  their  merits, 
faot  which  showA  that  the  yoamg  associates  for 
oimiQtaming  order  were  not  sufficiently  firistocratic 
to  beand^  t^'absolvte  restraints  imposed  by  the 
roiesaf  chivaJry.  It  isrimpossible,  however,  to  grudso 
the  Hageliation  administered  'upon  this  memorable 
ooBosion.'* 

When  ^6  Jaoob^  had  thai^  fallen  ic  the  popalar 
contest  they  could  expect  Ihtle  stfccess  m  the  Con- 
vvAtlon;  am  thei»es,  that  the  impules  of  general 
feefeog  seemed  about  to  rednll  into  that  Assembly, 
by  the  rsi^fsoi  of  their  outliiwry,  the  remnant  of  the 
unbsqpfiy  GirOniMt^  «nd  othrr  member?,  Who  had 
armtrayjly  prowribfctlon  >iij3Ut  of  May.  The 
":  Was>^o^y>eit  tbr  some  ihno,  ns  tending  to 
a  chhn^oin  the  composition  of  the  Hoose, 
the:  mling  pwty  might  find  inconvenient.  At 
nrwirdt  fk  sntydepotiea  were  first  declared 

of  tneiixiitliwry^aiid  finally  readraictod  into  the 

bocumi'iof  i4^  Ooovention,  with  heads  which  had 
1)dei>«iiiaang. worn  ill  tiseeimty,  that  it  had  greatly 
cabled  tkeit  lov0of<poiiticat  theory.t 

,fn>tiMr  itieaivtiinettliei^vemment,  tbroagh  mean» 
ofi'a>  icrfttlatibniOTi  tribunal,  aicting  howerer  with 
much  more  of  legal  foryiality  and  caution  jitiin  that 
of  Robespierre,  made  a  sacrince  to  the  pubhc  desir# 
of  vengeance.  Lebon,  Carrier,  already  mentioned, 
Irouquier-Tainvill&lliik  public^ccuser  uii'ler  Rrb-'s- 
pierre,  and  one  or  rwo  o«iersof  the  sniiic  class,  3<.  leci- 
ed  on  z^Qqou^t  9f  tlie  ^peculiar  infenxiy  and  cruelty  of 
taj^  conwct,  wt^rd  condemned  and  ejcecuted'ks  an 
aionement  Sot  injoned  humanity. 

Here,  nrobably,  the  Thermidoriemi  woidd  have 
wished  the  reaciwn  to  stop ;  but  this^  was  imposai- 
ble.  Bairas  and  TatUea  perceived  plainly,  that  with 
wiiatfltrer  oaulion  and  clemency  they  might  proceed 
to wards'thefr  did  allies  of  l^e  Mountain,  there  was 
still  no  hope  oJ^  any  thing  iike  reconciliation;  and 
that  tteii*  Dest  poncy  was  to  get  nd  of  them  as 
sgp^idBy  ahd  as  qiiidtly  is  tl\^'-  comd.  The  MoUntam, 
l«e  a  hydra  Whose  heads  bonrgeoned,  according  to 
tite  ptJetic  expression,  as  fust  ns  th^y  wen;  cnt  off, 
oijmtmued  to  hisa  at  ctnd  menace  the  government 
with  unWCiried  malignity,  aTid  to  agitate  the  rae- 
tKynolis  by  their  inrirtgncs,  which  were  the  more 
easily  Cortaucled  that  fho  winter  was  severe,  bread 
httd  become  sCarcie  and  high-priced,  and  the  common 
pMpIe  of  course,  angry  and  discontented.  Scarcity 
vs  0wnyB  the  gneVanoe  of  which  the  lower  classes 
must  be  mbst  sensible :  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  ^bespierre,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  gross- 
est imti^ticc  to  the  rest  of  the  fcingdom,  always  kept 
bifeoQ  benfeath  a  certain  majrimum  or  fixed  price  m 
thfe  tnetropoKs,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the 
pobnlhtion  of  Paris'  should  be  willing  to  favour  those 
WrU!>  followed  hb  niatinfs.  The  impulse  of  these 
fe^fm^  Joined  to  the  Machinations  of  the  Jacobins, 
shot^ Itself  in  tttftrty  (fisorders. 

At  length  (he  Ootitention,  ptca^eA  bv  shame  on 
the  one  side  and  fear  on  the  other,  saw  the  necessity 
of  ^nte  active  measures,  and  appointed  a  commfs- 
sl0n  tio  cbnsider  and  report  -upon  the  conduct  of  the 
fdUr  most  obnoxiods  JactMn  chiefs,  CoUot  dller- 


W> 


#t6rie,  t.  ^p.  1S4.1 

TaiaviUe  mado  an  abledefeooe,  which  he  condfuJed 

f ,  "  I  wa«  bat  tb^  ue  of  the  Coovention.  an<\  w Jula 

hOiUaxe?"    Mexcier  aay«,  "whik  standing  betUc  th^ 

ttOta  which  he  had  coodoomed  ao  miuiy  victinw,  he  kept 

*y  .vn^ingy  but,  like  Aiga»,jfil  ci-cn  and  cum,  he  lost 

tMJt  wis  am  or  dono-    Hd  AUcptea  to  aloep  ducina;  the 

Dciaer's  recftintulatlon,  m  if" to  Rign  tmnquitiUy,  wUle  he 

heU  in  his  heArl    Wheb  led  to  execution,  lie  answered  the 


hbweof  the 

■eaabldhe 

Mhe 


MinidCer  pi«dietkmi.    At  the  foot  of  the 

iflif  e  fim«.  t^  fM  remone.  aiMrtreinbied 

it"    I««a(r)vllt^Fotfqilidref,ittiM9dM«Cryfortho 

toDehUe'B  "UPUk."] 
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bolsi,  Elllaud-Varennes,  Vadier»§  and  Btfrr^re.H  1%^ 
report  was  of  course  uniavoin'ablc ;  yet  upon  the  caaer 
being  considered,  the  Oonvcniion  were  satisfied  to 
corioeran  them  to  transiiortation  to  Cayenne.  Some" 
resistaiice  was  offered  to  this  sentence,  so  mild  in 
proportion  to  what  those  who  underwent  it  had 
I>een  in  ili  •  IrSit  of  infticting;  but  it  was  borne 
down,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution. 
Collot  d'llerboia,  the  demolishcr  and  deporulafor  of 
Lyons,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  common  hospital, 
in  consequenceof  drinkinp?off  at  once  a  whole  bottle 
of  ardent  spirits. IF  Billaad-Varennea  si>cni  his  time 
in  tcaehing  the  innocent  r>?irrofs  of  Guiana  the  fright- 
ful Jargon  of  the  RevolutiunaTy  Committee;  and 
finally  perished  in  misery.** 

These  men  both  belon.i,'cd  to  that  class  of  athcista, 
who,  looking  up  towards  heaven,  loudly  and  literal- 
ly defied  the  Deity  to  make  his  cxii^tcnce  known, 
by  launching  hid  thunderbolts.     Mim«;lcs  nre  not' 
wrought  on  the  challenge  of  a  blasphemer  more 
than  on  the  dcmr-vl  of  a  «»r  pt' ';  hvi  both  these  un- 
liap.ty  men  Imd  iiroli  bl    b^    ire  r-.vir  death  reason' 
to  confess,  liiat  ki  abmiiionii\g  th  ,•  wicked  to  thcjr 
own  fi'ee  wilK  a  greater  penalty  results  even  in  this. 
life,  than  if  Providence  had  been  pleased  to  inflict, 
the   immediate  doom  which   they   had   impiously ' 
defied.  • 

The  notice  of  one  more  desperate  attempt  at  po- 
pular msurrection  finishes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
history  of  Jacobinism  and  of  The  Moimtain;  of 
those,  in  short,  who  professed  the  most  outraffeotts 
popular  doctrines,  considered  a^  a  political  Dody, 
They  continued  to  receive  great  facilities  from  the^ 
increasing  dearth,  aiid  to  find  ready  opportunities  of 
Bgitaring  the  discontented  part  of  a  population,  dis- 
grrstcd  by  tin-  dimmutiori  not  only  of  comforts,  but 
of  the  vco'  means  of  subsistence.  The  Jacobins, 
therefore,  were  easily  able  to  excite  an  insurrection 
of  the  same  description  as  those. which  had  repeat- 
edly influenced  the  fate  of  the  Revolution,  and  which, 
in  feet  proceeded  to  greater  extremities  than  any 
which  had  preceded  it  in  the  same  desperate  game. 
The  rallying  word  of  the  rabble  was  Bread,  and 
the  Democratic  Constitution  of  1793 :"  a  constittrtion 
which  the  Jacobins  had  projected,  but  never  at- 
tempted seriously  to  put  into  force.  ]Ho  insurrection 
had  yet  appeared  more  formidable  in  numbers,  or 
better  provided  in  pikes,  muskets,  and  cannon.  On 
the  first  of  Prairial  [20th  May]  they  invested  the 
Convention,  ^vitllout  ox;)-,  iij..cmg  any  effectual  op- 
position ;  burst  into  the  hall,  assassinated  one  deputy, 
Perraud,  by  a  pistol-shot,  and  paraded  his  nead 
amongst  hi's  trembling  brethren,  and  through  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  environs,  on  a  pike.  ^  They 
presented  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  President,  with  th« 
motions  which  they  demanded  should  be  passed; 

f  [Yadier  contrived  to  conceal  Umself  in  Para,  and  the/eby 
aTt)ided  hia  Mntencc-  Ho  continued  to  reaide  in  the  capital  op 
to  the  law  of  the  1 2th  January.  iRlf.  when  he  was  coioUBiled  to 
mnt  France.    He  died  at  Bruuek,  in  lae,  at  the  age  m  niiieir* 

n  [ Barrire  conbfved  to  be  k^fl  behind,  at  the  isle  of-OtAron,  wbia 
\va  coWoeifuea  «awd  fbrCarenne ;  upon  which  Bourumlt  dMi»n«d, 
Uiat "  itwfis  the  flmttiaie  hohadererrailedtoBoii  wtth  thaviad.'^ 
He  aJeoremainedin  France,  till  Ihe  law  of  January,  1816,compeUad 
him  to  leave  iL] 

If  IM.  Piton.  who,  in  iTVr,  was  himself  tranaported  to  CafWfid 
by  m^  Directory  gives,  in  hia  "  Vava«e  a  Cayenne,"  the  fbOewtair 
account  of  the  death  of  CuUot  d'Herbota  r-"  He  was  lyii«  «pon 
the  grobnd.  hia  face  expoeed  to  a  burmng  aun,  in  a  rasioff  Kver~ 
the  negroes,  who  were  appointed  to  bear  hJm  timtn  Koitroa  to 
Cayenne,  having  thrown  him  down  to  peHah ;  a  aurceon.  who 
fonod  him  in  thla  altuaction,  oaked  htm  wnit  ailed  Jiim,  he  replied, 
'  J'ai  la  fi^vre,  et  une  aueur  brulaote !'— '  Je  lecroia  bien,  veua  auM 
le  crime,'  waa  tlio  bitter  rcdoinder.  He  expired,  vomiting  fh)th  vn 
blood,  calbng  upon  that  Crod  whom  he  had  ao  often  renounced  r" 
M.  Piton  doacrlhes  Collot  aa  not  naturally  wicked.-T*'  H  av^ 
d'cxoellentes  quolitea  du  cot^  du  poeur,  beaucoup  de  clinquant  da 
cofT  du  I'Mprit ;  on  cara4it«re  faiHe  et  iraaeible  a  l^exc^ ;  p^n«:raut 
aana  bomes,  bou  ami,  elennemi  implacable.  I^  Revoration  a  llJt 
aaperte."]  i 

'^  ("  After  ^iltaud-Vaimnes  reached  Cfty«no«.  hb  life  Waa  a 
continued  aoene  of  nnnaDtic  ad^-enturca.  He  eaoaped  to  Mesioo, 
and  entered ,  urKlerthe  name  of  Polycarpus  Varonnca.  the  Dominfc» 
content  at  Porto  Ricco.  Obliged  to  fle«  the  continent  Sk  the^pait 
be  took  in  the  diaputea  between  (lie  Soaniab  colooiea  andth* . 
in^tfier  cotBitrr.  Petfaion,  then  ureaideat  or HayH,  nMjoe^mneA 
hinianaaHum,biitmadcMmhifaecietary.  After  Peaurnk'tdeatb. 
Boyer  HifMttgUyHOfjkj  Mm,  he  wwit  to  the  Dolled  8UUIM«  and' 
died  at  Philadelphia  lo  m9.''-Bkfi.  Univ.] 
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but  were  defaated  by  the  firmneaa  with  wbich  he  pre- 
wired his  duty  to  his  life.* 

The  steadiness  of  the  Convention  gave  at  length 
confidence  to  the  inends  of  good  order  without.  The 
national  guards  be^an  to  muster  strong,  and  the  in- 
surgents to  lose  spirits.  They  were  at  length,  not- 
withstanding their  formidable  appearance,  dispersed 
with  very  little  effort.  The  tumult,  however,  was 
renewed  on  the  two  following  days ;  untU  at  length 
the  necessity  of  taking  sufficient  measures  to  end  it 
at  once  and  for  ever  became  evident  to  all. 

Pichegru,  ihe  conqueror  of  Holland,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  Pans  at  the  time,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  national  guards  and  the  volunteers,  whose  <iia- 
racter  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  At  the  head  of 
this  force  he  marched  in  military  order  towards  the 
Fauxbouig  Saint  Antoine,  which  bad  poured  forth 
repeatedly  the  bands  of  armed  insurgents  that  were 
the  principal  force  of  the  Jacobins. 

Atteir  a  show  of  defending  themselves,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  disorderly  suburb  were  at  length  obliged 
to  surrender  up  their  arms  of  every  kind.  Those 
pikes,  which  had  so  often  decided  the  destinies  of 
France,  were  now  delivered  up  by  cart-loads:  and 
the  holy  right  of  insurrection  was  rendered  in  mture 
a  more  dangerous  and  difficult  ta8k.t 

Encourageii  by  the  success  of  this  decisive  mea- 
sure^ the  government  proceeded  against  some  of  the 
Terrorists  whom  they  had  hitherto  spared,  but  whose 
late  was  now  determined,  in  order  to  strike  dismay 
klto  their  party.  Six  Jacobins,  accounted  among  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  class,  were  arrested  as  encou- 
ragers  of  the  late  insurrection,  and  delivered  up  to  be 
tned  by  a  miUtary  commission.  They  were  all  depu- 
ties of  The  Mountain  gang.  Certain  of  their  doom, 
they  adopted  a  desperate  resolution.  Among  the 
whole  party  they  possessed  but  one  knife,  but  they 
resolvea  it  should  serve  them  all  for  the  purposes  of 
suicide.  The  instant  their  sentence  was  pronounced 
one  stabbed  himself  with  this  weapon;,  another 
snatched  the  knife  from  his  companion  s  dying  hand, 
plunged  it  in  his  own  bosom,  and  handed  it  to  the 
thirds  who  imitated  the  dreadful  example.  Such 
was  the  consternation  of  the  attendants,  that  no  one 
ajrrested  the  fatal  progress  of  the  weapon— all  fell 
either  dead  or  desperately  wounded— the  last  were 
despatched  by  the  guillotinct 

After  this  decisive  victory,  and  last  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. Jacobinism,  considered  as  a  pure  and  un- 
xnixed  party,  can  scarce  be  said  to  have  again  raised 
its  head  in  France,  although  its  leaven  has  gone  to 
qtiAlify  and  characterize,  in  some  degree,  more  than 
one  of  the  different  parties  which  have  succeeded 
them.  As  a  political  sect,  the  Jacobins  can  be  com- 
pared to  none  that  ever  existed;  fpr  none  but  them- 
selves ever  thought  of  an  organized,  regular,  and 
cbntinued  system  of  murdering  and  plundering  the 
rich,  that  they  might  debauch  tne  poor  by  the  distri- 
bntion  of  their  spoils.  They  bear,  however,  some 
resemblance  to  toe  frantic  followers  of  John  of  Ley- 
den  and  Knipperdoling,  who  occupied  Munster  in  the 
seventeen th  century,  and  commiitcd.  in  the  name  of 
Reufdon,  the  same  frantic  horrors  which  the  French 
Jacobins  did  in  that  of  Freedom.  In  both  cases,  the 
courses  adopted  by  these  parties  were  most  foreign 
to  and  inconsistent  with  the  alleged  motives  of  their 
conduct.  The  Anabaptists  practised  every  species  ot 
vice  and  cruelty  by  the  dictates,  they  said,  of  inspira- 
tion—the  Jacobins  imprisoned  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  their  countrymen  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and 
put  to  death  more  than  half  the  number  under  the 
section  of  fraternity. 

Now  at  length,  however,  society  began  to  resume 
its  ordinary  course,  and  the  business  and  pleasifrcs 

*  ["  They  held  up  to  bim  tlac  bloody  bead  of  FerraUd ;  bo  turned 
Mide  with  norror ;  tier  acain  presented  it,  aod  ho  bowed  beloro 
the  remaine  of  the  martTr :  nor  would  ho  quit  the  chair  till  com- 
p^lod  fay  the  efibita  of  ha  uiemU ;  and  the  inauiyenbi,  awed  with 
refOMCt*  allowed  him  to  reUio  umoaleeiod."— Lacrstbllk,  t  xJL 

't  [Mignat,  L  ii  p.  370{  Tfaien,  t  m  p.  371 ;  Lacielelle.  t  xii 
P,  890.] 

«  [HomaBt  Bombotto,  Duqueanoy,  Duroi,  Scwdirani,  and  CkMUW. 
Fin  oat  ofthetbc  had  voted  fbrthe  death  of  the  iUnf,  SeeSSt 
9$^  iL  p.  97>|  MootcaaUani*  t  iv.  p.  sas ;  Lacretcfle,  t  al 
•1 


of  life  sucoeeded  eadi  oilier  aa  lumaLi    Bau. 
social  pleasuree  brought  with  them  atransc 

gloomy  associationa  with  that  Valley  of  the  So 

of  Death,  throogh  which  the  late  pilgmnasaW 
France  appearea  to  have  lain.  An  anemUy  fiv 
dancing,  very  much  frequented  by  the  yom^  of  boik 
sexes,  and  highly  fashionable,  was  called  me  *^  Bsl 
of  the  Victims.'^  The  qualification  for  atl 

was  the  having  lost  some  near  and  valued  

or  friend  in  the  late  Reign  of  Terror.    The  hair 
head-dress  were  so  arranged  as  to  reaemble  tiie 
parations  made  for  the  guillotine,  and  the  id 
adopted  was,  "We  dance  amidat  tombe."!    In 
country  but  France  could  the  incidenta  have 
place  which  gave  rise  to  this  association ;  and 
tainly  in  no  country  but  Franee  would  dier  ^ 
been  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  oonsideralioa  of  the 
internal  government  of  Franoe  to  its  eiLtenai  vela* 
tions;  in  regard  to  which  the  destiniea  of  tfaa  oonn- 
try  rose  to  such  a  distinguished'  height,  thai  iL  ■ 
hardly  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  lactuxea  of  a  aa- 
tion,  triumphant  at  every  point  againat  all  Ronpt 
coalesced  against  her,  making  efforts  and  ofotaoiiv 
victories  to  which  hiatory  had  been  yet  a  atxa 
while  at  the  same  time  hor  affiura  at  home 
directed  by  ferocious  bloodthiraty  aaTagae,  i 
Robespierre.  The  Republic,  r^arded  in  her 
and  domestic  relations,  mifl^t  befiineifuUy  t 

to  the  tomb  erected  over  some  hero,  pnaantL^^ 

out,  trophies  of  arms  and  the  eraohroa  of  ntBlaq^ 
while,  within*  there  lies  onlr  a  matttfbd  and 
rupted  ooipee. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

RetroapeetiTe  View  of  the  External  Relatioos  ef 
great  Mflitarr  6ucce«iiei— Wlkenee  tber  aiOM. 
Compulsory  Levies- MiUtary  Genlua  aMl  CL^ 
French.— French  Generalt.—rfewModeof  TrainiQf 
—light  Troopa.— Succcttire  Attacks  hi  ConimiL— . 
of  the  Soldiers  to  the  Reyolution.— Also  of  thd  Gen_ 

not— Effect  of  the  French  Principles  preached  to  tha 

inraded  by  their  Anns.— Close  of  the  Rerohitfan  witk  iha 
of  Robesptene.— Refleotlons  upon  what  was  tp  aaooead. 

It  may  be  said  of  victory,  as  the  English  sanail 
has  said  of  weldth,  that  it  cannot  be  of  much  i&> 
portance  in  tlie.eye  of  Heaven,  considering  in  wfail 
unworthy  association  it  is  sometimes  found.*  Wbib 
the  rulers  of  France  were  disowning  the  very  exist* 
ence  of  a  Deity,  her  armies  appearea  to  move  aloKMt 
as  if  protectea  by;  the  especial  favour  of  Providence^ 
Our  former  recapitulation  presented  a  aUg;ht  sketdi 
of  the  perilous  state  of  France  in  1793^  surroundei 
by  foes  on  almost  every  frontier,  and  with  difScnlij 
maintaining  her  ground  on  any  point ;  yet  the  lapao 
of  two  years  found  her  victorious,  nay«  triumphantly 
victorious,  on  all. 

On  the  north-eastern  frontier,  the  Eneli^  altera 
scries  of  hard-fijghting,  had  lost  not  omv  Flanders 
on  which  we  left  them  advancing,  but  Hollahd  itaeij^ 
and  had  been  finally  driven  with  greatloss,  to  ahao- 
don  the  Continent.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  set 
out  on  hi.^  first  campaign  as  the  chief  hero  of  tke 
coalition,  and  had  engaged  that  the  Duke  of  Bmn^ 
wick,  his  general,  should  put  down  the  revolution  ia 
France  as  easily  as  he  had  done  that  of  JEfolluid. 
But  finding  the  enterprise  which  he  had  undertakea 
was  abovehis strength;  that  his, accumulated  trear 
sures  were  ezheustea  in  an  uasuccessiut  war ;  vbA 
that  Austria^  not  Pnissia,  wrs  regarded  as  the  heai 
of  the  coalition ;  he  drew  off  his  forces,  after  they  had 
been  weakened  by  more  than  one  d^at,  and  flotds 


were  repealed ;  and  thJs  was  lbI]oi!f(>d  Inr  an  act  nstoriac 
Taniilics  of  those  executed  daring  the  Reroftrtipn  sach  isprt  t , 
property  as  had  not  been  disposed  of  — LACRtfreLUK.t.  xiL  tt.' 
B  IMignet,  t  ii.  p.  836;  LacrotcDe,  t  xiL  p.  IT4.] 
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Riobss,  in  eAeot, 


No  graoe  of  HeaT'n  or  tok^  of  ^' fleet  i 
Qiv'n  to  lh»  iwd,  the  flUuU  Ihe  «un»  the 
To  Waid,  tP  WalOBt  ChartM.  au^lha ' 
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ft  separate  paaoe  ^nth  Fnnot^  in  which  he  renounced 
to  the  new  Republic  the  sovereignty  of  all  those  por- 
tions of  the  Pnuflian  territory  which  lay  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  king,  to  make  up  for  these 
j^saes,  aoufl^t  a  more  profitable,  though  less  honour- 
able field  of  warfares  and  concurred  with  Russia  and 
Austria  In  eSecting  hy  conquest  a  final  partition  and 
appropriation  of  Poland,  on  the  same  unprincipled 
plan  on  which  the  first  had  been  conducted. 

Spain,  Tictorious  at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest, 
had  beetn  of  late  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  the 
French  armiea  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that 
her  character  ior  valour  and  patriotism  was  lost  for 
ever.  Catalonia  was  overrun  by  the  Republicans, 
Rosas  taken,  and  no  army  intervening  betwixt  the 
victors  and  Madrid,  the  King  of  Spain  was  obliged 
to  clasp  bands  with  the  murderers  of  his  kinsman, 
Louis  jCVL,  acknowled^  the  French  Repubhc,  and 
withdraw  fix>m  the  coahtion.' 

Austria  had  well  sustained  Aer  andent  renown, 
both  bv  the  valour  of  her  troops,  the  resolution  of 
her  cabinet,  and  the  talents  of  one  or  two  of  her 

S morals,— the  Archduke  Charles  in  particular,  and 
e  veteran  Wurmser.  Yet  she  too  had  succumbed 
under  the  Republican  superiority.  Belgium,  as  the 
French  called  Flanders,  was,  as  already  stated, 
totally  lost ;  and  war  along  the  Rhine  was  continued 
by  Austria,  more  for  defence  than  with  a  hope  of 
conquest. 

So  much  and  so  generally  had  the  fortune  of  war 
declared  in  favour  of  France  upon  all  point8|  even 
while  she  was  herself  sustaining  the  worst  or  evils 
from  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  There  must  have  been 
nnquestionably  several  reasons  for  such  success  as 
seemed,  to  attend  universally  on  the  arms  of  the  Re- 
piii^lic,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  peculiarly  e^- 
cient  army,  or  to  one  distinguished  general. 

The  first  and  most  powernil  cause  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Republican 

Srvemment,  which,  from  its  very  commencement, 
rew  all  subordinate  considerations  aside,  and  de- 
voted the  whole  resources  of  the  country  to  its  mili- 
tary^defouca  It  was  then  that  France  mlly  learned 
the  imoort  of  the  word  '*  Requisition,"  as  meaning 
that  which  government  needs,  and  which  must  at 
all,  hazards  be  supplied.  Compulsory  levies  were 
universally  resorted  to:  and  toe  undoubted  right 
which  a  state  has  to  call  upon  each  of  its  subjects  to 
^ise  in  defence  of  the  immunity,  was  extended 
into  the  power  of  sending  them  upon  expeditions  of 
foreign  conquest 

In  the  month  of  March,  1793,  a  levy  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  was  appointed,  and  took  place ; 
but  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  the  2l8l  August,  in  the 
same  year,  a  more  gigantic  mode  of  recruiting  was 
resorted  to, 

Every  man  in  France  able  to  bear  arms  was  plared 
at  the  orders  of  the  siato,  and  being  divided  into 
classes,  the  youngjest,  to  the  amount  (5"  five  himdred 
thousand,  a/ierwards  augmented  to  a  million,  were 
commanded  to  march  for  immediate  action.  The 
rest  of  society  were  to  be  so  disposed  of  as  mi^ht 
best  second  the  efforts  of  the  actual  combatants. 
The  married  men  were  to  prepare  anus  and  li>rward 
convoys,— the  women  to  make  uniforms,— the  child- 
ren to. scrape  lint.— and  the  old  men  to  preach 
Republicaniainj  AIT  prooerly  was  in  like  manner 
devotod  to^  maintaining  tlie  war— all  buildin/fs  were 
put  to  military  putposcs— all  arms  approi^nated  to 
the.  public  service— and  all  horses,  excepting  those 
which  might  be  neci'ssary  for  o.^ricultme,  seized  on 
tox  the  cavalry,  and  other  military  services.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  named  to  march  with 
'Pie  various  levies,— those  terrible  commissioners, 
who  punished  no  fault  with  a  sliaiter  penalty  than 
death. ,  No  excuse  was  sustainea  for  want  of  per- 
sonal compliance  with  the  requisition  for  personal 
«ervicer-no  delay  permitted— no  substitution  allow- 
ed—actual and  fite'id  compliance  was  demanded 
from  every  onp,  and  of  what  rank  soever.  Con- 
scripts who  failed  to  appear^  resisted,  or  fled,  were 
subjected  to  the  penalties  which  attached  to  emigra- 
tion.* 

*  [JomiQi.  t  ir.  pi » ;  Mignot,  t  H.  p.  9B7.I 


By  successive  decrees  of  this  peremptqfy  nature, 
enforced  with  the  full  energy  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, the  Government  succeeded  in  brjiging  into 
the  field,  and  maintaining^  forces  to  an  amount  more 
than  double  those  of  their  powerful  enemies ;  and 
the  same  means  of  supply— arbitrary  requisitioiL 
namely— which  brought  tliem  out,  supported  and 
maintained  them  during  the  campaign*  so  that 
while  there  remained  food  and  clothing  of  any  kind 
in  the  country,  the  soldier  was  sure  to  be  fed,  paid, 
and  equipped. 

There  are  countries,  however,  in  which  the  great 
numerical  superiority  thus  attained  is  of  little  con- 
sequence^  when  a  confused  levy  en  masse  of  raw. 
inexperienced,  and  disorderly  hoys,  are  opposed 
against  the  ranks  of  a  much  smaller,  but  a  ragular 
and  well-disciplined  army,  such  as  in  every  respect 
is  that  of  Austria.  On  such  occasions  the  taunting 
speech  of  Alaric  recurs  to  recollection.— "The  thicker 
the  hay  the  more  easfly  it  is  mowed."  But  this  was 
not  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  youth  of  France^  « 
who  adopted  the  habits  most  necessary  for  a  soldier 
with  singular  fadhty  and  readiness.  Military  service 
has  been  nopular  amongst  them  in  all  ages ;  and  the 
stories  of  the  grandsire  in  a  French  cottage  have 
a.ways  tended  to  excite  in  his  descendants  ideas 
familiar  with  a  miUtary  condition.  They  do  not 
oorae  to  it  as  a  violent  change  of  lifie,  wnich  thev  ' 
had  never  previously  contemplated,  and  where  all 
is  new  and  terrible  {  but  as  to  a  duty  which  every 
Frenchman  is  hable  to  discharge,  and  which  is  as 
natural  to  him  as  to  his  father  or  grandfather  before 
him. 

Besides  this  propensity,  and  undoubtedly  connect- 
ed with  iu  a  young  Frenchman  is  possessed  of  the 
patoral  character  most  desirable  in  the  soldier.  Ha 
is  accustomed  to  fare  hard,  to  take  much  exercise, 
to  make  many  shifts,  and  to  su^Dort  with  patience 
occasional  d^rivationa  His  happy  gaiety  renders 
him  indifferent  to  danger,  his  good-humour  patient 
under  hardship.  His  ingenuity  seems  to  amuse  as 
well  as  to  assist  him  in  the  contingencies  of  a  roving 
life.  He  can  be  with  ease  a  cook  or  an  artificer,  or 
what  else  the  occasion  may  require.  His  talents  fot 
actual  war  are  not  less  decided.  Either  in  advancing 
with  spirit,  or  in  retreating  with  order,  the  French 
man  is  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world ;  ana 
when  requisite,  the  privates  in  their  army  often 
exhibit  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the 

Erofession.  which  might  become  individuals  of  a 
igher  rank  in  other  services.  If  not  absolute  water- 
dnnkers,  they  are  less  addicted  to  intoxication  than 
tlie  English  soldier,  who,  perhaps,  only  brings,  to 
counterbalance  the  numerous  advantages  on  the 
part  of  his  opponent,  that  mastifT-hke  perseverance 
and  determination  in  combat,  which  induces  him  to  . 
repeat,  maintain,  and  prolong  nis  eflbrtp,  under  every 
disadvantage  of  numbers  and  circumstances 

The  spirits  of  the  Frenchman,  such  as  we  have 
described,  did  not  suffer  much  from  the  \'iolent  sum- 
mons which  tore  him  from  his  home.  We  have, 
unhappily,  in  our  own  nav)',  an  example,  how  Uttle 
men's  courage  is  broken  by  their  bein^  forced  into  a 
dnn;^erous  service.  But  comfortless  as  the  state  of 
France  then  was,  and  painful  as  the  sights  must 
have  been  by  which  the  eyes  were  daily  oppressed- 
closed  up  too  as  were  the  avenues  to  every  civil  walk 
of  life,  and  cheap  as  they  were  held  in  a  nation 
which  had  berome  all  one  vast  camp,  a  youth  ot 
spirit  was  glad  to  escape  from  wilnesHing  the  deso- 
lation at  home,  and  to  take  with  gaiety  the  chance 
of  death  or  promotion,  in  the  only  line  which  might 
now  be  accounted  comparatively  safe,  and  indubita- 
bly h^ourable.  The  armies  with  whom  these  new 
levies  were  incorporated  were  by  degrees  admirably 
supplied  with  officers.  The  breaking  down  the  old 
distmctions  of  ranks  had  opened  a  free  career  to 
those  desirous  of  promotion ;  and  in  times  of  hard 
fighting,  nien  of  merit  are  distinguished  and  get 
prefermeht.  The  voice  of  the  soldier  had  often  its 
mfluenceupon  the  officer^s  preferment;  and  that  is 
a  vote  seldom  bestowed,  but  from  ocular  proof  that  it 
is  deserved.  The  revolutionary  rulers,  though  bloody 
in  their  resentment,  were  liberal,  almost  extravaganti^ 
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rn  their  rt?wardp,  and  si>orcd  ndtlier  gold  liof  steel, 
honours  nor  denunciations,  to  incirc  (hoir  generals 
to  victory',  or  warn  them  against  the  consequences 
of  defeat. 

Under  that  stern  rnle  which  knew  no  excuse  foY 
Jl  success,  and  stimulated  by  opportunities  which 
seemed  to  offer  every  prize  to  honourable  ambition, 
arose  a  race  of  generals  w  hom  the  world  scarce  ever 
saw  equalled,  and  of  whom  there  certainly  mver  al 
any  other  period  flourished  bo  many,  in  the  same 
serviee.  Such  was  Napoleon  Bonapakte  himself; 
euch  were  Pichegru  and  i\Ioreaii,  doomed  to  suffer  a 
gloomy  fate  under  his  ascendniey.  Such  were  those 
Xiarfehals  and  Generals  who  were  to  share  his  better 
fortunes,  pnd  clusUr  around  bis  future  tlirone,  ns 
the  Paladms  around  that  of  Charlemagne,  or  as  the 
British  and  ^\rmoTican  champions  begirt  tlic  Bound 
Table  of  Utlicr'^  fnMed  ?on.  In  thoee  early  wars, 
and  summoned  out  by  the  stern  conscriirtiori,  were 
trained  Mnrat.  whose  eminence  and  fall  seemed  a 
*  CoroUar>'  to  that  of  his  brolhtr-in-Iaw— Ney,  Uie 
bravest  of  the  brave — the  calm,  sagacious  MacdonaM 
— Joubett,  who  i\ad  nlrno«;t  nnticipaietl  the  part  re- 
served for  BouapiirtL— Miipsena,  ine  spoiled  Child  of 
Fortune— Augercn?,  Bcrthicr,  Lannes^  and  many 
Others,  whose  nnm«.s  began  already  to  sur  the  Frenen 
fii)ldier  a^  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

These  adventurers  in  the  race  of  fame  belonged 
6bme  of  them,  as  Macdonald,  to  the  old  militniy 
school ;  some,  like  Mort  au,  came  from  the  civil 
class  of  society ;  many  arose  from  origins  that  were 
positively  mean,  and  were  therefore  stfll  more  de- 
cidedly children  of  the  Revolution.,  But  that  great 
earlbqujakc,  by  throwing  down  distiiictions  of  birth 
and  rank,  had  removed  obstacles  which  would  other- 
wise have  impedtd  the  progrc  ss  of  almost  all  these 
distinguished  men ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  for  the 
greater  part,  attached  to  that  new  order  of  affairs 
which  anbrded  full  scope  to  their  talents. 

The  French  armies,  thus  recruited,  and  thus  com- 
manded, were  disciplined  in  a  mariner  suitable  to  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  composed.  There 
was  neither  leisure  nor  oppoVtunitY  to  subject  the 
new  levies  to  all  that  minuteness  of  training,  which 
was  required  by  the  somewhat  pedantic  lormahty 
of  the  old  school  of  war.  Dumouriez,  setting  the 
example,  began  to  show  that,  the  principle  of  revo- 
lution might  be  introduced  wiili  advantage  into  the 
art  of  war  itself;  and  that  the  difference  betwixt 
these  new  conscripts  and  the  veteran  troops  to 
whom  they  were  opposed,  might  be  much  dimmish- 
ed  by  resorting  to  the  ori,?mal  and  more  simple  rules 
of  stratagie,  and  neglecting  many  formalities  which 
had  been  once  considered  as  essential  to  playing  the 
gr^at  game  of  war  with  success.*  It  is  the  coiistant 
error  of  ordinary  minds  to  consider  matters  of  mere 
routine  as  eouaily  important  with  those  which  are 
essential,  and  to  entertain  as  nmch  horror  at  a  dis- 
ordered uniform  as  at  a  confused  manoBUvre.  It  was 
to  the  honour  of  the  French  generals,  as  men  of 
genius,  tliat  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  were  able  to 
annnount  all  the  prejudices  of  a  profession  which 
has  its  pedantry  as  well  as  others,  and  to  suit  the 
discipline  which  th^  retained  to  the  character  of 
their  recruits  and  the  urgency  of  the  time. 

The  foppery  of  the  manual  exercise  was  laid  aside, 
and  it  was  restricted  to  the  few  motions  necessary 
for  effectual  use  of  the  musket  and  bayonet.  Easier 
and  more  sinple  manoeuvres  were  substituted  for 
such  as  were  involved  and  diii\cnlt  to  execute ;  and 
providing  the  line  or  column  could  be  fbrmed  with 
activity,  and  that  drder  was  preserved  on  the  march, 
the  mere  etiquette  of  military  movements  was  much 
relaxed.  The  quantity  of  light  trdops  was  incl^aeed 
greatly  beyond  the  number  which  had  of  late  been 
used  oy  European  nations.  The  Aiuitrians,  who 
ased  to  draw  from  the  Tyrol,  and  from  their  wild 
Croatian  frontiei',  the  best  light  troops  in  the  world, 
bad  at  thia  time  formed  many  of  them  into  regiments 
of  the  line,  and  thus  limited  and  diminished  their 
6Wn  superiority  in  a  specios  of  force  which  was  be- 
coming of  greater  importance  daily.    The  French, 

*  [Dinnooriez,  v.  i.  p.  M.] 


on  \ht  eontrarj',  discipThi^  immense  bodiecr  of- 
conscripts  as  irregulars  and  shatpshooteTs, 
numbers  and  {^^alhng  fire  frequcnriy  preveni4M|  ^ttk 
more  systematic  and  formal  adversariea  from  hiht 
able  to  push  foi-ward  reconnoitring  parties  by  wl0 
to  obtain  any  exact  information  as  to  the  TiunliB 
and  disposition  of  the  French,  wbDethe  Rf/pobiinl 
troops  of  the  line,  proteetedby  this  ^warm  rrf"  waaye 
chose  their  time,  place,  and  manner,   of  adrtriKS 
to  the  attack,  or  rctreatinu',  as  the  rape  lIcTnanir 
It  is  true,  that  this  service  cost  lin  immertse  rtrmM 
of  h\'e?  I  hnt  the  French  generals  were  s«iablefte 
human  life  was  the  commodity  whicfi  the  Rer^^ 
set  the  least  vahie  upon  ;  and  that  w^en  d<»«Lb  wm 
served  with  so  wide  a  fuijJt  front  one  i^nd  of  Franc 
to  the  othcr^  he  was  not  to  he  ?tinit"d  fn  bis  oirn  ps^ 
per  ban<iueting-hfdl,  the  fie  Id  of  battle. 

The  samf  rfrcum  si atrces  dicta  ted  anofttr  ratjen 
or  innovation  in  Frciu  h  tactics,  whirh  t:n%tlr  jr- 
creased  the  extent  of  Mnughter.    The  anmetfViili 
whom  thev  engaged,  disconcertctl  by  the  gitCLt  » 
periority  of  numbers  which  were  opposed  io  fht*. 
and  baffled  in  obtaining  iuielTigenCe  by  the  fruea 
actixnry  of  the  Frendi  lij;ht  troops,  most  frcrjteK? 
assiimexl  the  defoirsive,  and  taking  a  $«tron^p(»{iK 
improved  perhni>s  by  field-works,  m aitefT unti  Sjf 
fiery  youth  of  France  should  com ef<^  throw  ttes 
selves  by  thousands  upon  their  batteriee,     Tt  *« 
tlien  that  the  French  generals  began.  tirBt  to  tru^ 
those  successive  attncks  m  column,  in  -whicb  « 
brigade  of  troops  is  brought  np  after  -Hnother,  mf^ 
out  interruption,  ond  without  regard  to   the  Iwys 
lives,  until  the  arms  of  The  defenders    arc  v;*ST 
wirii  slaying,  and  their  line  heiiTg  in  ^oine  pomt  ff 
other  carried,   through  the  inipossibihty   of  ctcTt 
W'here  resigning  an  assfftdt  so  continued  and  de5f^ 
rate,  the  battle  is  lost,  and  the  nnmy  is  oottipdoei 
to  give  way ;  whilt*  the  conquerors  can,  by  the  um.^ 
titudes  they  have  brought  mto  action,  Wird  topsy 
the  dreadful  price  which  they  have  fft^tx  for  thf 
victory. 

In  this  manner  the  French  generals  emolcTTrf 
whole  columns  of  theyonng  conscripts,  terwtM  fiwa 
that  circumstance,  "rood  for  (he  cannon**  tcfttftri 
canon),  before  disease  had  deprived  them  of  Iwfl? 
actrviiy,  or  experience  had  taught  fhem  rlie  dsccen 
of  the  profession  on  which  tiiey  entered  with'ib* 
though  tless  vivacity  of  schoolboys.  It  also  freqneBtH 
happened,  even  when  the  French  pOFseeBsed  no  w- 
mencal  superiority  upon  the  whole,  that  by  the  cffc* 
rity  of  their  movements  and  the  skill  with  ^AUk 
they  at  once  combineu  and  executed  them,  tky 
were  able  suddenlv  to  concentrate  such  a  raperioiA; 
upon  the  point  which  they  meant  to  attack,  as  tt- 
sured  them  the  same  advantage.  , 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  general  01]<<cm 
of  the  Republican  arms,  we  must  not  forgrt  m 
moral  motive— the  interest  which  the  troofn  took  it 
the  cause  of  the  war.  The  armv,  m  laci,  detM 
an  instant  and  most  flattering  advantace  from  ik 
Revolution,  which  could  scarce  be  said  3f  any  otbcr 
class  of  men  in  Franc^  excepting  the  peasiat. 
Their  pay  was  improved,  tneh*  importance  increatti 
There  was  not  a  private  soldier  agrainat  whom  tbi 
highest  ranks  of  theprofession  waa  Jhat,  and  nnef 
attained  to  thero.  Massena  was  originaLily  a  dnm- 
mer,  Ney  a  common  hossar,  and  there  w-ere  ratsf 
others  who  arose  to  the  command  of  armiea  fnm 
the  lowest  condition.  Now  this  was  »  gorenuMSi 
for  a  soldier  to  live  and  flourish  under,  and  amaid 
still  more  advantageons  when  contraated  with  th 
old  monarchical  system,  in  Which  the  prejudiees « 
birth  interfered  at  every  turn  with  the  prjetensioaa 
of  merit,  where  a  roturier  could  not  rive  above  t* 
subaltern  rank,  and  where  all  offices  of  ifetinciiea 
were,  as  matters  of  inheritance^  reserved  for  te 
grande  noblesse  alone. 

But  besides  the  rewards  iir^ch  it  h^ld  out  lo  JM 
soldiers,  tlie  service  of  the  liepubBc  had  this  im^ 
sistible  diarm  for  the  soldierv^-it  was  victozio«L 
The  conquests  which  they  obtamed,  and  th«  phdak^ 
which  attended  those  conquests,  attached  theT^^loffl 
to  their  standards,  and  drew  around  them  niedk 
hosts  of  tbair  coimtrymen.    **^  Vtvt  Id  JHpubliqmcr 
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,_  a  war-cry,  aa  deajr  tojheir  anny  as  in  fomifr ;  Sardinia  driven  from  Savoy— and  schemoa  realized 
jico  the  anout  of  Dennia  Mounljoic.  and  the  Tn- ;  wnioh  Louis  XIV.  never  dartxi  to  dream  df.  In  rt- 
jlourcd  flag  suppHed  the  place  pf  me  Oriflamme.  I  lum  for  the  complaisance  exhibited  by  the  Commit- 
(y  the  confusion,  the  oppression,  the  bloodshed  of  tec  towards  himself,  he  did  not  express  any  scruples, 
Jie  R^volutioni  the  soldiers  wero  but  little  affected,  i  if  he  entertained  such,  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
yhey  heard  of  frienda  imprisoned  or  guillotined,  I  they  governed  the  interior  of  theu*  unhappy  country', 
indeed  ;*  but  a  oiilitary  man,  like  a  monk,  leaves  the  '  Yet.  notwithstanding  his  skill  and  his  caution,  the 
Concerns  ofthe  civil  world  behind  him,  and  while  he  blighting  eye  of  Robespierre  was  fixed  on  him,  as 
plays  the  bloody  game  for  liis  own  life  or  death  with  I  that  of  the  snake  which  watches  its  victim.  He 
the  enemy  who  moea  him,  has  little  time  to  think  of  could  not  dispense  with  the  talon ts  of  Carnot  in  the 
what  is  nappeiiin^  in  the  native  country  which  he   career  of  victor>';  but  it  is  well  kno^-n,  that  if  his 


has  abandoned.  For  any  other  acquaintance  with 
the  politics  of  the  Republic,  they  were  indebted  to 
flowery  speeches  in  the  Coaventiori,  n  souuJins  ^^i'h 
the  praises  of  the  troops,  ind  to  huruugiies  oi  the 


plans  on  any  occasion  had  miscarried,  the  security 
of  his  head  would  have  become  very  precarious.! 

It  muFt  also  bo  allowed,  that  although  the  French 
arini-s  were  'itiitlittl  to  the  Republic,  and  moved 


representatives  accompanying  the  armies,  who  neyer  ;  usually  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Committee 
faded  by  flattery  and  laigesses  to  retain  possession  of  Public  Security,  they  did  not  adopt,  in  their  brutal 
of  the  affection  of  the  soldiers,  whose  attachment  ^  extent,  the  orders  for  exterminating  warfare  which 
•was  so  essential  to  their  saiffety.  So  well  did  thev  were  transmitted  to  them  by  liiuir  masters.  At  one 
accomplish  this,  that  while  the  jRepubUc  flourished,  liiue  a  decree  was  passed,  refusing  quarter  to  such  ot 
the  armies  were  so  much  attached  to  tbat  order  of,  the  allied  troops  as  might  be  made  prisoners;  bat  tha 
things,  as  to  desert  sueoessively  some  of  their  most  i  French  soldiers  could  not  be  prevad<Mi  on  to  take  a 
fkvounte  leaders^  when  they  became  objects  of  sua- 1  step  which  must  have  aggravated  so  dreadfully  the 


picion  to  the  fierce  deinocracy. 

The  generals,  indeed,  had  fraquent  and  practical 
^Xpanence,  tliat  the  Republic  coiud  be  as  severe  Mith 
her  militar^'  as  with  her  civil  subjects,  and  even  more 
80,  judmn^  by  ^e  ruthlessneas  with  which  they  were 
arrestddaod  executed,  with  acarce  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  Yet  this  did  not  diminish  the  zeal  of  the 
survivora.  If  the  revolulionfry  government  be- 
headed, they  also  paid,  promiaad,  and  promoted; 
and  amid  the  various  risKd  of  a  soldier's  hfe,  the  ha- 
sard  df  the  .guilJAtioe  was  only  a  slight  addition  lo 
those  of  the  swor4  and  the  musket,T  which,  in  the 
danguii^e  eye  of  couragaftod  ambifiorv  loined  to  cath 
individual  s  confidence  in  nis  own  good  Itick,  did  not 
■eem  to  render  his  chan6e  much  worse;  When  such 
punishment  arrived,  the  generals  submitted  to  it  as 
one  of  the  casualties  of  war ;  nor  was  the  RepubUc 
worse  or  more  reluctantly  served  by  those  who  were 
left. 

Such  being  the  admirable  quahty  and  talent^  the 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  the  Repubhcan. 
or  rather  Revolutionary,  armies  possessed,  it  required 
only  the  ruling  genius  of  the  celebrated  Carnot,  who, 
bred  in  tha  department  9f  engineers,  was  probably 
one  of  the  very  best  tacticians  in  the  world,  to  bring 
them  into  effectual  use.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
fVightful  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  but  it  has 
been  said  in  his  defence,  that  he  did  not  meddle  with 
its  atrocities,  hmiting  himself  entirely  to  the  war  de- 
partment,  for  which  ne  showed  so  much  talent,  that 
his  colleagues  left  it  to  his  exclusive  management.t 
Tn  his  own  individual  person  he  constituted  the 
whole  bureau  milUaire^  or  war-office  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Pubhc  S^ty,  corresponded  with  and  di- 
rected the  movements  of  the  armies,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  Groddess  of  Victory  herself.  He  first  danng^ly 
Claimed  for  France  her  natural  boundaries— that  is, 
the  boundaries  most  convenient  for  her.  The  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  le  assigned  as  the  Umits 
of  her  dominions ;  and  asserted  that  all  within  these, 
belonging  to  other  powers,  must  have  been  usurpa- 
tions on  France,  and  were  nnhesitatinjgly  to  be  re- 
sumed as  such.  And  he  conquered  by  his  genius  the 
countries  which  his  ambition  claimed.  Bel^um  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  French  Repubhc— Hol- 
land was  erected  mto  a  little  dependent  democracy, 
as  an  outwork  for  defending  the  ^reat  nation— the 
Austrians  were  foiled  on  the  Rhine— the  King  of 

*  SiKh  was  the  ftite  of  Morean,  wlio,  on  tho  eve  of  one  of  Inc 
moit  djiUiifuished  vietodes,  bad  to  receive  the  news  that  his 
Ather  had  been  beheaded.         • 

*  The  risk  was  considered  aa  a  matter  of  coune.  Madame  La 
Koebe- Jaoqaeleia  infixms  na  that  General  Quentineau,  a  Refiob- 
hcaii  oOper  who  had  behaved  with  great  humanity  in  La  VendAe. 
bavinf  fallen  mto  the  hands  of  the  insuri;onta,  was  pressed  by 
L  EKun,  who  oommanded  them,  not  to  return  to  Paiis.  "  I 
■now  the  difierenoe  of  oar  political  oiiinions.''  said  the  Royalist; 

"wwhy  Bfaoold  you  deh-er  up  your  life  to  those  men  with 
to^i.^^^  *"  success  will  be  a  suflkuent  reason  for  abridfinc 
PJ^  You  say  truly,"  lepUed  Quentioeau ;"  but  as  a  man  of 
■wwur.  I  must  preasnt  myself  in  defence  of  my  conduct  wherever 
"■n^mmap^aeb^  tie  went,  and  perished  by  the  ffuiUoUne 
""yTjyt^'.t-rMtwwfss,  p.  180.] 
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necessary  horrors  of  war.  ^Vlun  we  consider  how 
the  civil  government  of  France  were  employed,  when 
the  soldiers  refused  their  sanction  to  this  decree,  tt 
seems  as  if  Humanity  had  fled  from  cities  and  the 
peaceful  dwellings  of  mien,  to  seek  a  home  in  camp* 
and  combats. 

One  important  part  of  the  subject  can  be  har^ 
treated  but  slightly.  We  allude  to  the  i^eat  advant- 
ages derived,  by  the  French  arms  from  the  reception 
of  their  political  doctrines  at  this  period  among  the 
people  whom  they  invaded.  They  proclaimed  aloud 
tliat  tiicy  made  war  on  castles  and  palacos,  but  we«6 
at  peace  with  cottages ;  and  as  on  some  occasions 
besieging  generals  are  said  tohavebrii>ed  thegovcrn- 
or  of  a  place  to  surrender  it,  by  promising  lliey  would 
leave  in  his  unchallenged  possession  the  military 
chest  of  the  garrison,  so  the  French  in  all  casi^s  held 
oat  to  the  populace  the  plunder  of  their  own  noblea 
as  an  inducement  for  them  to  favour,  at  least  not  to 
oppose,  the  invasion  of  their  country.  Thus  their 
armies  were  alwayspreceded  by  their  principles.  A 
party  favourable  to  France,  and  listening  with  delight 
to  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  was  formed 
in  the  bosom  of  each  neighbouring  state;  so  that  the 
power  of  the  invaded  nation  was  crushed^  and  its 
spirit  quenched,  under  a  sense  of  internal  discontent 
and  discord.  The  French  were  often  received  at 
once  as  conquerors  and  deUver^  by  the  countries  they 
invaded :  and  in  almost  all  case^  the  governments 
on  which  they  made  war  were  obliged  to  trust  exclu- 
sively to  such  r€«^lar  forces  as  they  could  bring  into 
the  neld,  being  deprived  of  the  inappreciable  advant- 
age of  gedcraTzeal  among  their  suojecta  in  their  be- 
half. It  was  not  long  ere  the  inhabitants  of  those 
deceived  countries  found  that  the  fruits  of  the  mis- 
named tree  of  liberty  resembled  those  said  to  grow 
by  the  Dead  Sea— fair  and  goodly  to  the  eye,  but  to 
the  taste  all  filth  and  bitterness. 

We  are  now  to  close  our  review  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  fall  of  Robesoierre  being  the  era  at 
which  its  terrors  began  to  ebb  and  recede,  nor  did 
they  ever  again  rise  to  the  same  height.  If  we  look 
bacK  at  the  whole  progress  of  the  change,  from  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General  to  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,  as  the  era  of  that  man's  overthrow  was  called, 
the  eve  in  vain  seeks  for  any  point  at  which  even  a 
probaoihty  existed  of  establishmg  a  soUd  or  perinn- 
nenl  government.  The  three  successive  consututionH 
of  1791,  1792,  and  1796.  the  successive  work  of  Con- 
stitutionalists, Oirondists,  and  Jacobins,  possessed 
no  more  power  to  hmit  or  arrest  the  force  of  the  re- 
volutionary impulse,  than  a  bramble  or  brier  to  stop 
the  progress  ofa  rock  rushing  down  from  a  precipice. 
Though  ratified  and  sworn  to,  with  every  circum- 
stance which  could  add  solemnity  to  the  obligation, 
each  remained,  in  succession,  a  dead  letter.  France, 
in  1796  and  179e,  was  thereforeji  nation  without  either 
a  regular  consutution,  or  a  regular  administration ; 

§  [Carnot, p.  959 ;  Tlabaudsau.  1. 1  p.  37  ] 
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cpyemed  by  the  remnant  of  an  Aisemblv  cdlled  a 
Convention,  who  continued  sitting,  merely  ,becauBe 
the  crisis  found  them  in  possession  of  their  seats, 
and  who  administered  the  government  through  the 
medium  of  Provisional  Committees,  with  whose  dic- 
tates they  complied  implicitly,  and  who  really 
directed  all  things,  though  in  the  Convention's 
name. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  since  those  strange  scenes 
had  commenced,  France  had  lost  her  King  and  no- 
bles, her  church  and  clergy,  her  judges,  courts,  and 
magistrates,  her  colonies  and  commerce.  The  greater 
part  of  her  statesmen  and  men  of  note  had  perished 
Dy  proscription,  and  her  orators*  eloquence  had  been 
cut  short  by  the  guillotine.  She  had  no  finances— 
the  bonds  of  civil  society  seem  to  have  retained  their 
influence  from  habit  only.  The  nation  possessed  only 
one  powerful  engine,  which  Prance  called  her  own, 
and  one  impulsive  power  to  guide  it— These  were  her 
army  and  her  ambition.  She  resembled  a  person  in 
the  dehrium  of  a  fever,  who  has  stripped  himself  in 
hie  frenzy  of  all  decent  and  necessary  clothing,  and 
retains  in  his  hand  only  a  bloody  sword ;  while  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  check  his  fiuy,  lie  subdued 
around  him:  Never  had  so  many  great  events  suc- 
oeaarvelj  taken  place  in  a  nation  without  affording 
somethmg  like  a  fixed  or  determined  result  cither 
already  attained,  or  soon  to  be  expected. 

Again  and  again  did  reflecting  men  say  to  each 
other,— This  imheard-of  state  of  things,  m  which 
all  seems  to  be  temporary  and  revolutionar]^  will 
not,  cannot  last;— and  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  it  seemed  that  some  change  was  ap- 
proaching. Those  who  had  achieved  that  work, 
did  not  hold  on  any  terms  of  security  the  temporary 
power  which  it  had  procured  them.  They  rather 
retained  their  influence  by  means  of  the  jealonsy  of 


two  extreme  parties,  than  from  any  confidenee  ie> 

Sosed  in  themselves.  Those  who  had  suflered  » 
eeply  under  the  rule  of  the  revohitionary  goTenn  , 
mcnt,  must  have  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  Tho- 
midoriens  as  regular  Jacobins^ho  had  shared  iS 
the  excesses  of  the  period  of  Terror,  and  now  co- 
ployed  their  power  m  protecting  the  peri>etrBtan. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Kevoliitionists  mh 
yet  continued  in  the  bond  of  Jacobin  fntenof, 
could  not  forgive  Tallien  and  Barras  the  mleocsi? 
the  Jacobin  Clubs,  the  exiUng  Collet  d'Herbois  vai 
Billaud-Varennes,  puttinff  to  death  many  odkB 
patriots,  and  totally  crushing  the  system  of  rerih 
lutionary  government.  In  fact,  if  the  thorouj^hbrec 
Revolutionists  still  endured  the  domination  of  Ttl- 
licn  and  Barras,  it  was  only  because  it  shielded  thn 
from  the  reaction,  or  retributive  measures  threateaec 
by  the  moderate  party.  Matters,  it  was  thousfa; 
could  not  remain  m  this  uncertain  state,  nor  wv 
the  present  temporary  pageant  of  govemment  liul! 
to  linger  long  on  the  scene.  But.  by  whom  vras  tbt: 
scene  next  to  be  opened  1  Would  a  late  retumii»tr 
ancient  opinions  induce  a  people,  who  had  sc0H«i 
so  muck  through  innovation,  to  recall  ehher  ab«y 
lutcly,  or  upon  conditions,  the  banished  race  of  ha 
ancient  pnncesi  Or  would  a  new, band  of  Ren- 
lutionists  be  permitted  by  Heaven,  in  its  contimiK 
vengeance,  to  rush  upon  the  stage  1  Would  tbe 
supreme  power  become  the  prize  of  some  aoldiei » 
daring  as  Cesar,  or  some  mtriguing  statesman  e 
artfulas  Octaviusi  Would  Prance  succumb  beneaik 
a  Cromwell  or  a  Monk,  or  again  be  ruled  by  a  cah. 
of  hackneyed  statesmen,  or  an  Institute  of  Theorefi- 
cal  Philosophy,  or  an  anarchical  Club  of  Jacobinsl 
These  were  reflections  which  occupied  almost  all 
bosoms.  But  the  hand  of  Fate  was  on  the  curtiin 
and  about  to  bring  the  scene  to  tight 
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CXnica.— Funilr  of  Bonaparte— Napoleoo  bom  15th  A;j«njrt,  I7tt 
•-Hii  early  IlJiit*— flant  to  the  Rojral  Bfitttary  School  ai  Brienne 
—Hi*  Rieat  Profiwa  in  Mathcniatioal  Science— Deficiency  in 
Claistcal  Literature.— Anecdotes  — Removed  to  the, General 
School  of  Paria— When  in  his  Serenteenth  Year.  aiTpowitod  Se- 
cond Lieotmant  of  Artillerr-Hia  early  Politica— Promotwl  to  a 
Captaincy.— Pascal  Paoli.— Napoleon  aidea  vrllh  the  Pre.ncli 
Goverameitl  anintt  PaoH— And  u  banlahcd  firom  Cornea- Vnila 
Maneillea,  ana  pubUshea  the  Soapor  do  Beaucaire. 

The  isiand  of  Coreica  was,  iu  ancient  nmes,  re- 
iimrkid>le  as  the  sren<^  of  Somcfl's  ex'.le,  and  m  the 
fcnt  century  was  distiagoiahed  by  the  hiemorable 
stand  whicli  the  natives  made  in  defence  of  their 
Hberties  against  the  Genoese  and  French,  durinff  a 
war  which  tended  to  show  the  hi^  and  indomitable 
•pint  of  Uie  islanders,  imited  as  it  is  with  the  fiery  and 
^dictive  feelinffs proper  to  their  oomitry  and  climate. 

Ilk  daki  island,  which  was  destined  ,to  derive  its 
fdtuxs  importance  chiefly  from  the  drcamstance, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  Bonaparte,*  had  his 
ohgio.  His  family  was  noble,  though  not  of  mnch 
'distinction,  and  rather  reduced  in  fortune.  Flattery 
afterwards  endeaTomed  to  trace  the  name  which  he 
had  made  Uaaom^  into  remote  ages,  and  reseapches 
were  madethroui^  ancient  records  to  discoyer  that 
there  was  one  Buonaparte  who  had  whtten  a  book,t 
•■other  who  had  sinied  a  treaty— a  female  of  the 
■MDe  who  had  giren  birth  to  a  pope,t  with  other 
minota  claims  of  distinction,  which  Napoleon  justly 
oobsiderad  as  trivial,  and  unworthy  ot  notice.  He 
■■swered  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  a  fancy 
of  tracing  his  son-in-law's  descent  from  one  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  nfTrevisoL  that  be  was  the  Rodolph 
^f  Hap4K>urg  of  his  family  i  and  to  a  genealogist, 
\#ho  made  a  merit  of  deducing  his  descent  from  some 
ancieiit  line  of  Qothic  princes,  he  caused  reply  to  be 
■Ukds,  that  he  dated  his  patent  of  nobiUty  nom  the 
battle  of  Montenotte,  that  is,  from  his  first  victory.9 

AU  that  is  known  with  certain tv  of  Napoleon's 
luBily  may  be  told  in  few  words.^  The  Buonapartes 
irere  a  fismiiy  of  some  distinction  in  the  middle  ages  ;U 

*  Themtttui  an  ahaord  debate  tboot  the  spcllinf  of  the  name, 
wycntecan0»aa  trifle*  often  do,  a  tort  of  party  question.  Bona- 
Mtfta  had  dkMMed  the  ■uperfluoua  «,  which  liis  ftib'T  retained  io 
the  name,  and  adopted  a  mora  modem  spcllinf.  This  waa  lepre- 
•mtod  on  one  side  as  an  attempt  to  bring  hw  name  more  nearly  to 
Aa  Froooh  idioin ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  the  last  mo- 

yot,  the  voisial  waa  obstiaateiy  repiacad  in  the  name,  by  a  olast 
writers  who  deemed  it  politic  not  to  permit  the  sacoessful  fooe* 
ral  to  relinquish  the  sliffatest  man:  or  ms  Italian  extraction,  which 
waa  In  ererr  reapeet  mpnariole  ibr  Urn  cither  to  conceal  or  to 
deny,  even  If  he  raid  aoiiriBliad  such  an  idea.  In  his  baptismal  le- 
giatar.  hiaiiaiiM  is  spellfld  Napoleone  Bonaparte,  thousb  the  fiuhor 
an^rtf>e-s,  Cado  Boooapaite.  The  speUinf  aeeus  to  have  be«n 
qnite  indiffpront  ("Dunn?  Iftipoleon's  first  campaign  in  Italy,  be 
dropped  the  u.  In  tUi  ehann«  be  had  no  other  motire  than  to  as- 
similMto  tfao  orthoi^aimy  to  the  proonnciatioo,  and  to  abfaveriato 
bit  aifULtiire."— BooBJUENiiB,  t  i.  p.  SJ 
t  (The  book  alluded  to  b  entitled  "  Kafraaclio  Storico  di  tntto 
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nomo  per  Rkimo.  net  saceo  de  Roma  dell  anno  1K7, 
Jaomio  Buonaparte,  santiliionMi  SamorfniateM.  ehf  ▼!  at 
tp>vo  piesente."  In  1508,  a  Oiuseppe  Buonaparte  pubiishad  a  oo- 
iMdT.4QtitJed"LaTadofa."  Coi:to  of  both  thaae  wodca  are  in 
the  Bmbh  Moseam.] 

J  [Paul  the  Finh.l 

4  ('*I  aeot  Ckike  to  rioreoflB  as  aabaaaador.  whara  he  em- 
ployed himaelf  In  nothing  bat  tinninr  over  the  old  musty  recorda 
of  the  place,  fai  search  or  the  proo6  of  the  nobility  of  my  family. 
Ha  aosteffaadsM  with  lattenapontiMMrisect,  that  Iwasfbtoed 
to  bid  hiaa  eoaae  tron  troiiblinffSitherfalB  bead  or  mine  with  this 
nonsense  about  nobiUtT,— (hat  I  was  the  Jni  of  my  flunily/'—NA- 
voLBOir.  VbkB,  *a.  VI 1  a>  Ml.] 

l(**Tlinywfmof'I\iacapoii«n.  In  the  middle  aaesthnFficnred 
aa  aaoaim  of  the  sapimcs  of  FlorBBea,  8aa  Miniato,  Bolofna. 
flSiaaa.  and  Trsriso,  and  aa  pnlaiaa  attached  to  tteGoait  of 
1ima$.*'^VAf9Utaa,  Mmtint  T.  Hi.  P^  7.1 


their  names  are  inscribed  in  the  Gk)lden  Book  at  Tre- 
viso,  and  their  armorial  bearings  are  to  be  seen  on 
sever.-il  houses  in  Florence.  But  attached,  durina 
the  civil  war,  to  the  parly  of  the  Ghibellines,  they  of 
course  were  persecuted  oy  the  Guelphs;  and  being 
exiled  from  Tuscany,  one  of  the  family  took  refuge 
in  Corsica,  and  there  established  himself  and  his 
successors,  who  were  regularly  enrolled  among  the 
noble  natives  of  the  island,  ana  enjoyed  all  the  privi- 
leges of  gentle  blood. 

The  father  of  Napoloon,  Charles  Buonaparte,  was 
the  principal  (ic;:«cindiirjt  oi'  ih.s  exiled  family.  He 
was  re^arly  educated  at  Pisa  to  the  study  of  tha 
law,  and  is  stated  to  have  possessed  a  very  hand- 
some person,  a  talent  for  eloquence,  and  a  vivacity  of  . 
intellect,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son.  He  waa 
a  patriot  also  and  a  mldier,  and  assisted  at  the  gal- 
lant stand  made  by  PaoU  against  the  French. ,  It  is 
said  he  would  have  emigrated  along  with  Paoli,  who 
was  his  friend,  but  was  withheld  by  the  influence  of 
his  fither's  brother,  Lucitn  Buouaparte-,  who  waa 
Archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ajaccio,  and  the 
wealthiest  person  of  the  family. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  ciiol  discord,  fights^  and 
skirmishes,  that  Charles  Buonaparte  married  Leti- 
tia  RamolinL  one  of  the  most  beautiful  youm;  women 
of  the  island,  and  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  firm- 
ness of  character.  She  partook  the  dazigers  of  her 
husband  during  the  years  of  civil  war,  and  is  saidio 
have  accompanied  him  on  horseback  in  some  mili- 
tary expeditions,  or  perhaps  hasty  flights,  shortly 
before  her  being  delivered  of  the  future  emperor.lT 
Though  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  had 
already  borne  her  husband  thirteen  children,  of  whom, 
five  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  him.  I.  Jo- 
seph, the  eldest,  who,  though  placed  by  his  brother 
in  an  obnoxious  situation,  as  intrusive  King  of  Spam,: 
held  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  moderate  man. 
II.  Napoleon  himself.  111.  Luoieii,  scarce  mfenpr 
to  his  Drother  in  ambition  and  tajent,  IV.  Louis, 
the  merit  of  whose  character  consists  in  its  unpre- 
tending worth,  and  vdio  renounced  a  crown  rather 
than  consent  to  the  ojipression  of  his  subjects. ,  V. 
Jerom&  whose  disposition  i^  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
marked  by  a  tendency  to  dissipation.  The  females 
were,  I.  Maria  Anne,  afterwards  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  by  the  name  of  Eliza.  ♦♦  U.  Mana  Annon- 
ciada,  who  became  Mana  Pauhnc,  Princess  of  Bor- 
ghese-tt  HI.  Carlotta,  or  Caroline,  wife  oi  Murat, 
and  Queen  of  Naples. 

The  family  of  Buonaparte  being,  reconciled  to  the 
French  government  after  the  emigration  of  Paoli, 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Count  de  Marboeufl 
the  French  governor  of  Corsica,  by  whose  interest 
Charles  was  included  in  a  dentation  of  the  nobles 
of  the  island,  sent  to  Louis  Xvl.  in  1779.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  mission,  he  was  appointed  to  a  ju- 
dicial situation,  that  of  assessor  ot  the  Tribunal  of 
Ajaccio,  the  income  of  which  aided  him  to  maintain 
his  increaffing  family,  which  the  smailness  of  hia 
patrimony,  and  some  habits  of  expense,  would  other- 
wise have  rendered  difficult  Charles  Buonapartej  the 
father  of  Napoleon,  died  at  the  age  of  about  forty 


f  [Las  Cases,  T.  i.  p.  loe.] 
••  (Died  at  Triaate.  Mh  Aufust.  1» 
inf.  at  8t  Helena,  the  aeoomit  of  her  < 
*  Eusa  has  iust  shown  us  the  way :  d< 


IftW.    "On  accidentally resd- 
ou  noRxw,  vtwo  wwuiii.  v».  lieT  death.  Napoleon  ejtclalmed, 
-  cuHi  has  just  shown  us  the  way :  death,  which  soomed  to  bar** 
oTsrinokad  our  fkmfly.  now  beains  to  strike  It    I  fhaU  ha  ths  neiL 
to  ibHow  her  to  the  ««»•.♦  "-AjmrnMAJicin,  v.  i.  p.  »4JL 

tt  [she  died  at  ths  Bonfaase  Palace,  near  Flonsce^  Mi  Jane. 
18SS.] 
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years,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  slomach,  on  the  24th  Feb- 
ruary, 1765.*  His  ctJebratod  son  fell  a  victim  lo 
the  same  disease.  During  Napoleon's  grandeur,  the 
community  of  Montpellier  expressed  a  desire  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Buonaparte. 
His  answer  was  both  sensible  and  in  good  taste. 
"Had  I  lost  my  father  yesterday,"  he  said,  "it 
would  be  nt^tural  lo  pay  his  memory  some  mark  of 
reapeot.ooDsstciit  witn  my  present  attiation.  But  it 
is  twenty  yeaci  sinee  tke  event,  and  it  is  one  in 
which  the  pubhc  can  take  no  concern.  Let  us  leave 
the  dead  in  peace." 

The  subject  of  our  narrative  was  bom  upon  the 
15th  day  of  August,  1769,  at  his  fathers  house  in 
AJaccio,  forming  one  side  of  a  coiu-t  which  leads  oiu 
of  llie  Rue  Oharles.t  We  read  nith  interest,  that 
his  mother's  good  conetrtution,  and  bold  chararter 
of  mind,  having  induced  her  to  attend  mass  upon 
the  day  of  his  birth,  (bcmg  the  Fesftval  of  the  Ap- 
Bumption,)  she  was  obliged  to  return  home  imme- 
diately ;  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  bed  or 
bed-room,  she  was  delivered  of  the  future  victor 
upon  a  temporary  couch  prepared  for  her  accommo- 
dation, and  coT€fed  with  an  ancient  piece  of  tapes- 
try, representing  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  The  infant 
was  cnristencd  by  the  name  of  Napoleon,  an  ob- 
scure Baint,  who  had  dropped  to  leeward,  and  fallen 
ahogether  out  of  the  calendar,  so  that  his  namesake 
never  knew  which  day  he  was  to  celebrate  as  the 
.  fefltival  of  his  tiatron.  When  questioned  on  this 
mbject  by  the  bishop  who  confirmed  him,  he  an- 
swered smartly,  that  there  wer*  a  great  many  saints, 
and  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  to  divide 
amongst  them.  The  politeness  of  the  Pope  pro- 
moted the  patron  in  order  to  compliment  the  god- 
child, and  Saint  Nap<)leon  dee  Ursins  was  accom- 
modated with  a  festival.  To  render  this  compli- 
ment, wMch  no  one  but  a  Pope  oould  have  paid, 
still  more  flattering,  the  feast  of  Saint  Napoleon  was 
fixed  for  the  IBih  August,  the  birth-day  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  day  on  which  he  signed  the  Con- 
cordatt  &o  that  Napoleon  had  the  rare  honour  of 
promoting  bis  patron  saint 

The  young  Na]>Qleon  had,  of  course,  the  simple 
and  himly  ^uoation  proper  to  the  natives  of  tlie 
mountainous  island  or  .his  birth,  and  in  his  infancy 
waa  not  remarkable  for  more  than  that  animation 
of  temper,  and  wilfulness  and  impatience  of  inac- 
tivity, by  wbksh  children  of  quick  parts  and  lively 
sensioility  are  usually  distingiushea.9  The  winter 
of  the  year  was  generally  passed  by  the  £amily  of  his 
'  father  at  Ajaccio,  where  tnef  still  preserve  and  exhi- 
bit, as  the  ominous  plaything  of  Napoleon's  boy- 
hood, the  model  of  a  orass  cannon,  weighing  about 
thirty  pounds.!!  We  leave  it  to  philosophers  toin- 
qmre,  whether  the  future  love  of  war  was  suggested 
by  the  accidental  possession  of  such  a  toy;  or  whe- 
ther the  tendency  of  the  mind  dictated  the  selection 
of  it }  or,  lastly,  whetiier  the  nature  of  thf  pastime, 
corresponding  with  the  taste  which  chose  it,  may 
not  have  hadf  each  their  action  and  reaction,  and 
contributed  between  them  to  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter so  warlike. 

The  same  tmveller  who  fiiniishes  the  -above  anec- 
dote,  gives  an  interesting  accoimt  of  the  countiy  re- 
treat of  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  during  the  summer. 

Gk>ing  along  the  sea-^ore  fVom  Ajaccio  towards 
the  Isle  Sanguiniere,  about  a  mile  from  the  tovm, 
occur  two  stone  pillars,  the  remains  of  a  door- way, 
leadins  trp  to  a  aflapidated  villa,  once  the  residence 
(jf  Maaame  Buonaparte's  tialf-brotheron  the  mother's 


*  [*'I  wtB-nuJe^  purtufoff  mr  ctudlea  y^AiBti  nnr  &ther  wu 
■Ituciltof  tuaakmb  violne«  or  m  painMl  •wattj.  m  died,  and  I 
had  not  tlie oaosolatiM  to doM  hi* •tm :  uat  nd  dHtf-ms  rt- 
MCT«d  for  Jotepo,  who  ficqMiti«d  kiiuMlf  of  it  \rith  all  the  seal  of 
an  afibrtionato  uon.^—yAPOLBon.  Antommarchi,  v.  L  p.  240.] 

t  P*Tli«  patrimoiiial  ho»e  of  Napoleon,  at  ptwent  in  the  poa- 
■wman  of  M.  Ramolini,  member  of  U|a  Chamber  of  Deputiai  finr 
the  dofpaitmcnt  of  Cornea,  oootinuan  fu)  ol^iect  of  great  TenertKon 
with  trftvellm  and  militaiy  men."— D£N80n*8  CorsUa^  p.  4.1 

2  ILai  Cases,  v.  i.  p.  190.] 

I  t"^  xxkS  infaocy  I  wai  nony  and  quanrriaome,  and  feared 
■obodf .    T  beat  omi.  wcxatcbed  another,  and  mada  mjvelf  fiKinida* 
ab  to  aB.**— TViPOUEON,  AatomraaKhii^  1 1  p.  397.] 
n  HHtftm'i  Mtoi^ter  of  Condea,  p.  I. 
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whom  Nnpoleon  created  CaMinal  Fesdif 
The  house  is  oi  prf)ached  by  an  avenue,  surrouncM 
and  overliung  by  the  cactus  and  other  shrubs,  vrhid 
luxuriate  in  a  warm  climate.  It  has  a  garden  andi 
lawn,  showing  amidst  neglect,  vestiges  of  their  for- 
mer beauty,  and  the  house  is  surrounded  by  shn^ 
beries,  permittwl  to  run  to  ^vildemess.  Ttiis  wm 
the  summer  residence  of  M&dame  Buona^^rt^  tad 
her  family.  Almost  enclot<9d  by  the  wilcf  ^iir.  tl^ 
cactus,  the  df^matis.  and  the  almond-tre^^s  a  vm 
singular  and  isolatea  granite  rock^  called  Napoleoo^i 
grotto,  which  seems  to  have  resisted  the  decompo- 
sition which  has  taken  place  around.  The  remtms 
of  a  small  summer-house  are  visible  beneath  tk 
rock,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly  closed  by  i 
luxuriant  fig-tree.  This  was  Bonaparte's  frequcff 
retreat.  w)\eu  the  vacations  of  the  scbooL'ai  wbid 
he  84uaicd  permitled  bins  to  visit  home. — How  tbr 
imagination  labours  to  form  an  idea  of  tbe  visiam 
which,  in  this  sequestered  and  romantic  root,  ms^ 
have  arisen  before  tiie  eyes  of  the  future  ociooi  a 
hundred  battles! 

The  Count  de  Marbrenf,  already  mentioned  is 
Governor  of  Corsica,  intrrested  him«olf  in  f^evooBg 
Napoleon,  so  much  as  to  obtain  him  an  appoinJiMat 
[April,  1779]  to  the  Royal  MiUtary  School  at  Bofln^ 
which  was 'maintained  at  the  royal  eaq>eQS8.  in  oob 
to  bring  up  youths  for  tb«  engineer  and  artillery  Mh 
vice.  The  mali^ity  of  conterooorary  hiatoriaos  kM 
ascribed  a  motive  of  gaUantry  towards  Madm 
Buonaparte  as  the  fotumatiom  of  thiskindnpas;  ta 
Count  Harbcpuf thad  arrived  at  a.panod  of  ble  wha 
such  connezjotw  are  not  to  be  prasumed,  nor  didtbf 
scandal  reeeivo  anv  cuirency  from  the  natives  4 
Ajaccio. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  to  thanatmaal 
young  Bonaparte's  genius,  than  the  tine  «f  aiadi 
whica  (Qus  fortunataly  waa  opeMsd  bdiDia  bim.  Hit 
ardour  for  the  abairact  sdenoea  amowaled  %%*¥•*• 
swn,  aiul  was  oombinad  with  afsittgular  wtitndaiar 
appJ^g  theaa  to  tha  .pniposes  of  war,  while  biaai' 
tantion  to  purauits  so  intere^tiiiff^aDd  exfaaaatlaasiB 
tfacmseiveai  was  etimalated  by  n»  natural  ankiM 
and  desire  of  diatinctien.  Aloiost  aU  the  mieaiifa 
teachers  at  Brieime,  beiiig  aecuatoinsd  lo  sIbAf  dbs 
character  of  their  pupilaL  and  obliged  fay  tJaii  ilaiy 
to  make  memoranda  ana  oocaaioiial  lepoirtaea  tlia 
subject,  epoka  of  the  talents  of  iBonafArte,  aad  tbs 
progreas  of  his  stuaiae,  with  admiration.  OQR3om> 
stances  of  various  kinda,  ezaggsfated  or  invoolfld, 
have  been  circulated  cottfieming  the  yonth  of  npe^ 
son  ao  remarkable.  The  following  are  given  vpoe 
good  authority.** 

The  conduct  of  Napoieon  amona  hia  eompamaM, 
was  that  of  a  studious  and  veservea  yontfa,  andieiiBf 
himaelf  deeply  to  the  meana  of  unpiovanMiit,  am 
rather  avoiding  than  aeekiiw  the  usual  tamptMoaf 
to  dissipation  of  tune.  He  had  few  frianoa,  and  at 
intimates;  yet  at  different  timee,  when  he  cboaeto 
exert  it)  he  exhibited  considerable  influence  pTer  Idi 
fellow-studentfs  and  when  there  was  any  ioint  plan 
to  be  carried  uito  effect,  he  vras  frequently  cli 
dictator  of  the  little  repubHc 

In  the  time  of  winter,  Bonaparte  upon  one 

engaged  his  companions  in  constructing  a 

out  of  the  snow,  rsgnlariy  defended  by  ditebee  and 
bastions,  according  to  the  rules  of  fortification.  It 
was  considered  as  dusplaying  the  great  powers  ofths 
juvenile  engineer  in  the  way  of  nis  profession,  and 
was  attacked  and  defended  by  the  sttidentSL  who 
divided  mto  parties  for  the  purpose,  tuitil  the  Dattle 
became  so  keen  that  their  superiors  thought  it  propsr 
to  proclaim  a  truce. 

The  young  Bonaparte  gave  another  instance  of 
address  and  enterpnse  upon  the  folloyring  occMioa. 
There  was  a  iUr  held  annoallyin  the  nef^boainood 


t  Th«  mother  nrLolilialtaQioHni,vrlfe«r€aM<o . 

the  death  of  LetWa'a  Hither.  r"r— ?•    v-«-, 

••  Thejrwere,  manrreare nnce. ^, 

by  Maam.  JoMph  and Lorfi  Law.  brodim'of 

Bonaparte'!  ftivoarite  aidadeeemp.     fnuttf  „  _  , .  _ 

leael  Joeepikr  we^  «dai!«ted  at  Briemie,%Bt  at  a  Ihtapfyarfiifl 
Napoleon.    Their  dkUnriidieibwdwr^nal  Mi  usMiaawjeair- 


of  6henn&  whexe  the  ptipijsof  the  Military  School 
used  tx>  fina  1  day's  amusement ;  but  on  account  of 
a  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the  country  people  upon 
a  lopner  occasion,  or  for  some  such  cause,  the  mas- 
ter^ of  the  institution  had  directed  that  the  students 
should  not,  on  the  fair-day.  be  permitted  to  go  beyond 
their  own  precincts^  which  were  surrounded  with  a 
-wall.  Under  the  direction  of  the  young  Corsica n, 
however,  the  scholars  had  already  laid  a  plot  for 
securing  their  usual  day's  diversion.  They  had 
uaderinined  the  wall  which  encompassed  their  ex- 
ercising ground,  with  so  much  skill  and  secrecy, 
that  their  operations  remained  entirely  unknown  till 
the  momiiiK  of  the  fair,  when  a  part  of  the  boundary 
unexpectedly  fell,  and  gave  a  free  passage  to  the 
impnsoned  students,  of  which  they  immediately  took 
the  advantage,  by  hurrying  to  the  prohibited  scene  of 
aptiusement 

But  although  on  these,  and  perhaps  other  occa- 
sions, Bonaparte  displaved  some  of  the  frolic  temper 
of  youth,  mixed  witn  the  inventive  geniu^  and  the 
talent  for  commanding  others  bv  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  after  time,  his  life  at  school  was  in 
general  that  of  a  recluse  and  severe  student,  ac- 
quiring by  his  judgment,  and  treasuring  in  his 
memory,  that  wonderful  process  of  almost  unhmited 
combination,  by  means  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
able  to  simplify  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
undertakings.  His  mathematical  teacher  was  proud 
of  the  young;  islander,  as  the  boast  of  his  school,  and 
his  other  scientific  instructors  bad  the  same  reason 
to  be  satisfied. 

In  languages  Bonaparte  was  less  a  proficient,  and 
never  acquired  the  art  of  writing  or  spelling  French, 
far  less  foreign  languages,  with  accuracy  or  correct- 
ness; nor  had  the  monks  of  Brienne  any  reason  to 
pride  themselves  on  the  classical  proficiency  of  their 
scholar.  The  full  energies  of  his  mind  being  devoted 
to  the  scientific  pursuits  of  his  profession,  left  little 
time  or  incfination  fbr  other  studies. 

Though  of  Italian  origin,  Bonaparte  had  not  a 
decided  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  taste  in  com- 
position seems  to  have  leaned  towards  the  grote8i|Qe 
and  the  bombastic.  He  used  ahrays  the  most  ei- 
aggerated  phrases:  and  it  ia  seldom,  if  eiyeri  that  his 
bmletinis  present  those  touch&i  of  sablimity  which 
are  founded  on  dignity  and  simplicity  of  expression. 

Notwithstanding  the  external  calmness  and  re- 
serve of  his  deportmentj  he  who  was  destined  for  aoch 
sreat  things,  had,  while  ye%  a  student  at  Brienne,  a 
full  share  of  that  ambition  for  ttistinction  and  dread 
of  dis^i^ce,  that  restless  and  irritating  lore  of  fame, 
which  IS  the  spur  to  extraordinary  attemDisi  SparUes 
of  this  keen  temper  sometimes  shoWea  themselres. 
On  one  occasion,  a  harsh  soperintendcnt  imposed 
orr  the  future  Emperor,  for  some  trifling  fault  the 
disgrace  of  wearinig  a  penitential  dress,  and  oeing 
excluded  from  the  table  of  the  smdents,  and  obliged 
to  eat  his  meal  apart.  His  pride  felt  the  indignity  so 
severely,  that  it  brought  on  a  severe  nervous  attack ; 
to  which,  though  otherwise  of  good  constitution^  he 
was  subject  ^^)on  occasions  cw  extraordinary  irrita- 
tion. Father  Petrault, ♦  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
hastened  to  deliver  his  favourite  pupil  from  the  punish- 
ment by  which  he  was  so  much  affected. 

It  is  also  said  that  an  early  disposition  to  the 
popular  side  distinguished  Bonaparte  even  when  at 
Brienne.  Pichegru,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  who 
acted  as  his  monitor  in  the  military  school,  (a  sin- 
gular circumstance,)  bore  Mritness  to  his  early  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  peculiar  energy  and  tenacity  of  his 
temper.  He  was  long  afterwards  consulted  whether 
means  might  not  be  found  to  engage  the  com- 
mander of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  royal  interest. 
"  It  win  be  but  lost  time  to  attempt  it,"  said  Piche- 
gru. **  I  knew  him  in  his  youth— his  character  is 
mflexible— ho  has  taken  his  side,  and  he  will  not 
change  it**t 

*  [Father  Petmult  was  •utMequently  «ccnI&rizod,  and  joined 
the  armr  of  Italy,  whem  he  senrJBd  hb  mpil  m  Ihd  eapaeity  of 
secretary.  On  BoQaparte'i  return  from  Ecrpt,  he  found  him  a 
ootantomfinSMi^r ;  htit  ooftUDencinf  xamet,  he  was  soon  reduoed 
tOemr^.    Ngpoleen  granted  him  a  pension  sufleiont  for  Ms 

t  [Las  Casas,  ▼.  L  p.  ISO.] 
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In  October,  1784,  Ntmoleon  Bonaparte,  then  oqly 
fifteen  vears  old,  was.  though  under  the  usual  age, 
selected  by  M.  de  Keralio,t  the  inspector  of  the 
twelve  military  schools,  to  be  sent  to  nave  his  eda- 
cation  completed  in  the  general  school  of  Paris.  It 
was  a  eomplinienl  paid  to  the  precocity  of  his  extro- 
ordinary  mathematical  talent,  and  the  steadiness  of 
his  application.  While  at  Paris  he  attracted  the 
same  notice  as  at  Brienne:  and  among  other  society, 
frequented  that  of  the  celcurat<xl  Abb^  Raynal,  and 
was  admiUed  to  his  literary  parties.  His  taste  did 
not  bexjome  correct,  but  his  appetite  for  study  in  all 
departments  was  grroatly  enlarged ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  quanuty  which  he  daily  read,  his  me- 
mory was  strong  enough  to  retain,  and  his  judgment 
sufhciently  ripe  to  arrange  and  digest,  the  knowledge 
which  he  then  acquired ;  so  that  he  had  it  at  his  com- 
mand during  all  the  rest  of  his  busy  life.  Plutarch 
was  his  favourite  author  {  upon  the  study  of  whom 
he  had  so  modelled  his  opinions  and  habits  ot 
thought,  that  Paoli  afterwuds  pronounced  him  a 
young  man  of  an  antiaue  caste,  and  resembling  one 
of  the  classical  heroes.! 

Some  of  his  biographers  have,  about  this  time. 
ascribed  to  him  the  anecdote  of  a  certain  youthftu 
pupil  of  the  military  school,  who  desired  to  ascend 
m  the  car  of  a  balloon  with  the  aeronaut  Blanchard, 
and  was  so  mortified  at  being  refused,  that  he  mads 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  baiToon  with  his  sword.S 
The  story  has  but  a  flimsy  support,  and  indeed  does 
not  accord  well  with  the  character  of  the  hero,  which 
was  deep  and  reflective,  as  well  as  bold  and  deter* 
minjad,  and  not  like!  v  to  sufler  its  energies  to  escape 
in  idle  and  useless  aaventure. 

A  better  authenticated  anecdote  states,  that  at  this 
time  he  expressed  himself  disrespectfully  towards 
the  king  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  family.  Accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  school,  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  the  letter  to  the  censorship  of  M.  Domairon, 
the  professor  of  belles  Jetlres.  who,  takiiig  notice  of 
the  oflensivo  passage,  insisted  upon  the  letter  being 
burnt,  and  added  a  severe  rebuke.  Long  afterwards, 
in  1802,  M.  Domairon  appeared  at  Napoleon's  levee ; 
when  the  first  consul  reminded  his  old  tutor  good- 
humouredly,  that  times  had  changed  considerably 
smcc  the  burning  of  the  letter. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte^  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
(September,  178S,]  received  his  first  commission  as 
second  Ueutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La  Pdre,  or 
first  artillery,  then  quartered  at  Valence.    He  min- 

S'ed  with  society  when  he  joined  his  r^ment,  more 
an  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do ;  muted 
in  public  amasements,  and  exhibited  the  powers  of 
pleasinff  which  he  possessed  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, when  he  chose  to  exert  them.  His  handsome 
and  intelligent  features,  with  his  active  and  neat, 
though  sligfit  flgur&  gave  him  additional  advantaged. 
His  manners  could  scarcely  be  called  elegant,  but 
made  up  in  vivacity  and  variety  of  expression,  and 
often  in  great  spirit  and  energy,  for  what  they  wanted 
in  grace  and  polish. 

In  1786  he  became  an  adventurer  for  the  honours 
of  literature  also,  and  wss  anonymously  a  oomped- 
tor  for  the  prize  offer«l  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons  on 
Raynal's  questioiL  "  What  are  the  principles  and  in* 
stitutions,  by  application  of  which  mankind  can  be 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness  1"  The 
prize  was  adjuducd  to  tiie  young  soldier.  It  is  im 
possible  to  avoid  fe::;ling  curiosity  to  know  tho  cha- 


lion,  excellent  health,  of  submitisive  phara''ti  r,  npimi.  ,  p 
and  re^Jir  in  conduct ;  has  ulwnyit  l:..»eii  ilwtiuTui-liod  fur  a;  ;ili- 
cation  to  the  mathomatics.  Ho  w  toU-ral^ly  \vi  If  acquniiitini  with 
histijry  and  goo^rapliy ;  he  is  deficient  in  tliu  omsniontal  brancbet, 
and  in  Latin,  in  wbich  lie  has  only  completed  bis  fourth  ooaiaa. 
Ho  will  make  an  excellent  sailor:  he  de«erve«  to  pats  to  tha 
miKtarr  school  at  Paris."— M.  dn  Keralin.  a  highlf  acconnMshed 
man,  who  hod  been  tutor  to  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria,  om  la 
1T98.] 

h  ["  Paoli  often  patted  me  on  the  head,  •oyinf,  '  Yon  are  ened 
PJntarch'a  men.*  He  divined  that  1  ibould  be  ■omethtef  tator 
ordinary,"— Napoleow,  Voi»,  *o.  v.  1-  p.  »l.l  ^_ 

0  I"  thii  story,  thoii^  incorrect  aa  to  Napowoivwaa  tine  M  to 
one  of  his  eomrwIeaTDupont  i|e  Ohaiiiboo."-AiBM»T.  r** 
MifMlapfi  p.  ^] 
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racter  of  the  juvenile  theories  respecting  govern- 
ment, tdvocat^  by  one  who  at  length  atttuiied  the 
power  of  practically  making  what  experiinenta  he 
pleased.  Probably  nis  early  ideas  did  not  exactly 
coincide  with  his  more  mature  practice;  for  when 
Talleyrand,  many  years  afterwards,  got  the  Essay 
out  of  the  records  of  the  Academy,  and  returned  it 
to  the  author,  Bonaparte  dcstroyod  it,  aftir  he  had 
read  a  few  pages.*  He  also  laboured  under  the 
t^nptation  of  writing  a  journey  from  Valence  to 
Mount  Cenis,  after  the  manner  of  Sterne/ which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  finally  to  resist.t  Tne  affecta- 
tion which  pervades  Sternes  peculiar  style  of  com- 
position was  not  likely  to  be  simplified  under  the  pen 
of  Bonaparte. 

In  1789  Bonaparte,  then  auartered  at  Auxonnc, 
had  composed  a  work,  vyhich  might  form  two  vo- 
lumes, on  the  political,  civil,  and  military  history  of 
Corsica.,  He  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Paoli, 
then  residing  in  London,  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed work,  and  the  actual  condition  of  his  country- 
men.t  He  also  submitted  it  to  the  Abb6  Raynal, 
who  recommended  the  publication  of  it.§  With  this 
vi0w  Bonaparte  invited  M.  Joly,  a  bookseller  of  Dole, 
to  visit  him  at  Auxonne.  He  came,  he  says,  and 
found  the  ftiture  Emperor  in  a  naked  barrack-room, 
the  sole  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a  wretched 
bed  without  curtains,  a  table  placed  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  window,  loaded  with  books  and  papers,  and 


two  chairs.    His  brother  Louis,  whom  he  was  teach- '  ^tage. 


mg  mathematics,  lay  on  a  wretched  mattrass,  in  an 
a^Joming  closet.  M.  Joly  and  the  author  agrccd,ou 
the  price  of  the  impression  of  the  book,  but  Napo- 
laon  was  at  the  time  in  uncertainty  whether  he 
was  to  remain  atAuxonneor  not.  The  work  was 
never  printed,  nor  has  a  trace  of  it  been  discovered.il 

In  1790  Bonaparte,  still  at  Auxonne,  composed  a 
political  tract  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  M.  de  Butta- 
nioco,  msyor-general,  and  deputy  of  the  Corsican 
noblesse  in  the  National  Asscmbfjr.  A  hundred  co- 
pies wera  printed  and  sent  to  Corsica^  where  it  was 
adopted  .and  republished  by  the  patnoLic  society  of 
AjacciOjIT  who  passed  a  resolutiopi  attaching  the 
epithet  xnfavwus  to  the  name  of  their  noble  deputy.** 
,  Sterner  times  were  fast  approaching,  and  the  na- 
tion was  now  fully  decided  l)y  those  tactions  which 
proauced  the  Revolution.  .The  officers  of  Bona- 
parte s  regiment  were  also  divided  into  Royalists  and 
Patriots  I  and  it  jis  easily  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
young  and  the  friendless  stranger  and  adventurer 
should  adopt  that  side  to  which  he  hnd  already 
shown  some  inclination,  and  which  promised  to  open 
the  moat  free  career  to  those  who  had  only  their  me- 
rit to  rely  upon.  "Were  I  a  general  officer"  he  is 
alleged  to  have  said,  "I  would  have  adhered  to  the 
King;  being  a  subaltern,  I  join  the  Patriots." 

Tncro  was  astory  current,  that  in  adcbate  with  some 
brother  officers  on  the  politics  of  the  limn,  Bona- 
parte expressed  himself  so  outrageously  that  they 
were  provoked  to  throw  him  into  the  Saonc,  where 
he  had  nearly  perished.  But  this  is  an  inaccurate 
accoimt  of  the  accident  which  actually  befell  him. 
Ha  wss  seized  with  cramp  when  bathing  in  the  river. 

*  (Lm  CoMa.  T.  J.  p.  199.  A  eopr  of  the  Esvay  had,  however, 
bom  taken  by  Mb  brother  LouU.  It  was  publutioJ  io  it£28  by 
OouraAud.) 

t  tLa»  Catei,  v.  L  p.  136.] 

I  [A  coDf  of  this  letter  is  dven  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I.  A  few 
months  after  it  was  wriUen,  t*aoH,  in  oonseqiienoe  of  Mirabeau's 
motion  for  tbo  recall  of  tho  Corsican  exiles,  left  England  for  Cor- 

^1  [Las  Cases,  v.  ii.  p.  M5.1 

I  ("  Has  passafe  is  not  correct  I  fecolleot  vory  weU,  t]iat,  on 
mjr  account,  a  lancr  and  more  commodious  apartraunt  was  as- 
■ianed  to  mr  biotfier  than  to  the  other  ofiir.ers  of  the  sam»rank. 
f  Btd  a  gooa  chamber  and  an  excelleat  bed.  My  brotlwr  din;cted 
mjr  sUh&bs,  but  I  bad  proper  masten,  even  in  literature.  "—Louis 

BOMABABTS,  p.90.] 

1  (Nnrvins,  tip.  19.1 

M  cne  Letter  to  Buttafliooo  is  a  dmtribe  afainst  that  Coraicaa 
nuhlaman,  who  had  been,  darins  the  wars  with  France,  a  strong 
oppooent  of  the  Ifliorties  of  his  country.  Ho  had  been,  of  course, 
tol'anemr  of  the  ikmily  of  Paoli,  to  which  Nnpolnon  at  tliis  tfane 
.warmlF^attadied.    We  have  proaerved  tlje  composition  en 


His  comrades  aaved  him  with  difficulty;  but  his 
danger  was  matter  of  pure  chance. 

Napoleon  has  himself  recorded  that  he  was  a 
warm  patriot  during  the  whple  sitting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly ;  but  that,  on  the  appointment  oi 
the  Le^slativc  Assembly,  he  became  shaken  in  his 
opinions.  If  so.  his  ori^iial  sentiments^  regained 
force;  for  we  shortly  aiterwards  find  him  enter- 
taining such  as  went  to  the  extreme  heights  of  the 
Revolution. 

Early  in  the  year  1792,  Bonaparte  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  artillciy  by  seniority :  and  in  the  same 
year,  being  at  Paris,  he  witnessea  the  two  insurrec- 
tions of  tlio  20th  June  and  lOih  August  He  was. 
accustomed  to  .spcidc  of  the  insurgents  as  the  most 
despicable  banditti,  and  to  expre.'-s  with  what  case  a 
determined  officer  could  have  checked  the  apparently 
formidable,  but^  dastardly  and  unwieldy  masses.'H 
But,  with  what  a  different  feeling  of  interest  would 
Napoloqu  have  looked  on  that  infuriated  populace 
those  still  resisting  thou4j;h  overpowered  Swiss,  ana 
that  burning  palnce,  had  ar.y  seer  whispered  to  him, 
"  Emperor  tnat  shall  be,  all  this  blood  and  massacre 
is  but  to  secure  your  future  empire!"  Little  antici- 
pating the  potent  eflect  which  the  passing  events 
were  to  bear  on  his  own  forttme,  Bonaparte,  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  his  mother  and  family,  was  now  de- 
sirous to  exchange  France  for  Corsica,  where  the 
same  things  were  acting  on  a  leas  diBtinguished 


tire,  because,  thoofh  the  matter  be  wiintoreattn^,  the  roach  and 
TiiM  atvlv  9i  inrectiva  is  aaguJaily  charecteastic  of  the  fiery 
yOMKwlnfe.  bosom  ooeofWi  tMchars  oompaiMl  to  avDleano 
■Miolianad  with  molten  cranite,  which  it  poured  forth  in  torwota 
whamtai  his  paaMoas  ware  excited.— 0ee  Appeodix,  No.  IL] 


It  was  a  singular  feature  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, that  it  brought  out  from  his  retirement  the  cele- 
brated Pascal  Paoli,  who,  long  banished'  from  Cor- 
sica, the  freedom  and  independence  of  which  he  had 
so  valiantly  defcndedf  returned  from  exile  with  the 
flattering  hope  of  still  witnessing  the  prom-ess  of 
hberty  in  his  native  land.  On  viaitmg  Paiisfhe  was 
received  there  with  enthusiastic  veneration,  and  the 
National  Assembly  and  Royal, Family  contended 
which  should  show  him  most  distinction.  He  was 
created  president  of  the  department,  and  commander 
of  the  national  guard  of  his  native  island^  and  used 
the  powers  intrusted  to  him  with  great  wisdom  and 
patriotism. 

But  Paoli' s  views  of  liberty  were  different  from 
those  which  unhappily  began  to  be  popular  in  France. 
He  was  desirous  of  estabushing  that  freedom,  which 
is  the  protector  not  the  destroyer  of  property^  and 
which  confers  practical  happiness,  instead  of  amiing 
at  theoretical  perfection.  In  a  word,  |ie  endeavoured 
to  keep  Cornea  free  from  the  prevailing  infection  of 
Jacobinism  r  and  in  reward,  he  was  denounced  in 
the  Assembly.  Paoli,  summoned  to  attend  for  the 
purp9se  of  standing  on  his  defence,  declined  the 
journey  on  accoimt  of  his  age,  but  ofiercd  to  with- 
draw from  the  island. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took  part 
with  the  aged  champion  of  their  freedom,  while  iha 
Convention  sent  an  expedition,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  La  Combe  Saint  Michel,ti:  and  Salicetti^iS  ooa 
of  the  Corsic4in  deputies  to  the  Convention,  with  the 
usual  instructioi^s  for  bloodshed  and  pillage  issoed  to 
their  commissanes.illl 

Bonaparte  was  m  Corsica  upon  leave  of  absence 
from  his  regiment  when  these  events  were  taking 
place ;  and  although  he  himself  and  PaoU  had  hith- 
erto hoen  on  friendly  terrasi  the  young  artiJUery 
officer  did  not  hesitate  which  side  to  choose.  He 
embraced  that  of  the  Convention  with  heart  and 
hand ;  and  his  first  military  exploit  was  in  tho  civil 
war  of  his  native  island.  In  the  year  1793  he  was 
despatched  from  Bastia,  in  possession  of  the  French 
party,  to  surprise  his  native  town  Ajaccio,  then  occu- 
pied by  Paoli  or  his  adherents.  Bonaparte  was  act- 
ing provisionally,  as  conunanding  a  battalion,  of  na> 
tional  guards.  He  landed  in  the  gulf  of  AJacdo 
with  about  fifty  men.  to  take  possession  of  a  tower 
called  the  Torre  di  Capitello,  on  the  opposite  side  of 


t^  tSee  mUt  p.  67 ;  Laa  Cases,  v.  ill  pw  149 ;  and 
1 1.  p.  48.1 

.  n  (La  Combe  Saint  Miehcl  was  aficfwaidsemplorad  by  Napo- 
leon m  Itdy,  Spain,  and  Genonany. .  Re  died  in  iSial 

M  [Dwinff  the  reign  of  Joaeph,  he  was  anniatea  muihter  eC 
police  at  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1809.] 

OB  [Napolooo,  Memoln,  t.  iv.  p.  51.] 


1793.] 
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the  gulf,  and  almost  facing  the  city.  He  succeeded 
in  tuung  the  places  but  as  there  arose  a  gale  of  wind 
^luch  prevented  his  communicating  with  the  frigate 
which  nad  put  him  ashore,  he  was  besieged  in  his 
new  conquest  bv  the  opposite  faction,  and  reduced  to 
such  distress,  that  he  and  bis  little  garrison  were 
obliged  to  feed  on  horse-flesh.  After  five  days  he 
was  relieved  by  the  frigate,  and  evacuated  the  tower, 
having  first  in  vain  attempted  to  blow  it  up.  The 
Torre  di  Capjtello  still  shov/s  marks  of  the  damage 
it  then  sustained,  and  its  remains  may  be  lookexi  on 
as  a  curiosity,  as  the  first  scene  of  his  combats,  be- 
fore whom 


-"  Temple  and  towar 


Went  to  the  ground."* 

The  strength  of  Paoli  increasing,  and  the  English 
preparing  to  assist  him,  Corsica  became  no  longer 
a  safe  or  convenient  residence  for  the  Buon^arte 
family.  Indeed,  both  Napoleon  and  his  brother 
Joseph,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  par- 
tisans of  the  French,  were  subjected  to  a  decree 
of  banishment  from  their  native  island ;  and  Ma- 
dame Buonaparte,  with  two  of  her  daughters,  set  sail 
under  their  protection,  and  settled  for  a  time,  first 
at  Nice,  and  afterwards  at  Marseilles,  where  the 
family  remained  in  obscurity,  until  the  dawnmg  pro- 
spects of  Napoleon  afibrded  him  the  means  of  as- 
sisting them.  ..... 

One  small  fountain  at  Ajaccio  is  pomted  out  a^ 
the  only  omaiftent  which,  in  after  days,  his  bounty 
bestowed  on  his  birth-place.t  He  inight  perhaps 
think  it  impoUtic  to  do  any  thing  which  might  re- 
mind the  country  he  ruled  that  Be  was  not  a  child 
of  her  soil,  nay,  was  in  fact  very  near  having  been 
born  an  alien,  loi  Corsica  was  not  united  to,  or  made 
an  integral  part  of  France,  until  June  1769,  a  few 
wedcs  only  hdTore  Napoleon's  birth.  This  stigma 
was  ropeatedly  cast  upon  him  by  liis  opponents, 
some  of  whom  reproached  the  French  with  havmg 
.idopted  a  master,  from  a  country  from  which  the 
ancient  Romans  were  unwilling  oven  to  choose  a 
slave ;  and  Napoleon  may  have  oeen  so  far  sensible 
to  it,  as  fo  avoid  shoMring  any  predilection  ,to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  which  might  bring  the  circum- 
stance strongly  under  observation  of  the  great  na- 
tion, with  which  he  and  his  family  seemea  to  be  in- 
dissolubly  united.  But  as  a  traveller  already  quoted, 
and  who  had  the  beat  opportumties  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fiaelings  of  the  proud  iBlanders, 
has  expressed  it,— "The  Corsicans  are  still  higlily 
patriotic,  and  possess  strong  local  attachmenlT^in 
their  opinion,  contempt  for  the  country  of  one's  birth 
is  never  t6  be  redeemed  by  any  other  qualities.  Na- 
poleon, therefore,  certainly  was  not  popular  in  Cor- 
sica, nor  is  his  memory  cherished  there."  t 

The  feeling  of  the  parties  were  not  unnntural  on 
either  side,  rfapoleon,  little  interested  in  the  land 
of  his  birth,  and  having  such  an  immense  stake  m 
that  of  his  adoption,  fn  which  he  had  every  thing 
to  keep  and  lose,9  observed  a  policy  towards  Corsica 
which  his  position  rendered  adviBable;  and  who  can 
blame  the  high-spirited  islanders,  who,  seeing^  one  of 
iheir  countrymen  raised  to  such  exalted  eminence, 

*  Such  it  the  report  of  the  Corrieant  concerning  the  aUeced  fiist 
exploit  of  their  eelebnted  countryman.  See  Bonson's  Skaehts, 
Ik  4.  But  tiiere  i«  room  to  believe  that  Bonaparte  hod  been  in  ae- 
Ijon  to  earlr  aa  Pelmanr  l7t3L  Admiml  l^uguet,  with  a  strong 
fleet,  and  bfiTing  on  Iwaid  a  lane  body  of  troopa,  had  been  at 
anchor  for  eeveral  weeks  in  the  Ooruean  hoiboora,  annnuncing  a 
deaoent  upon  Sardinia.  At  leogtfa,  having;  received  on  board  an 
additional  Duaber of  KNcei, he aelaallonhii  ezpeditioa.    Bona- 

Hrle  if  lOippoead  to  have  aconnpanied  the  admiral,  of  wiKwe 
ent  and  jodgmeot  he  ia  made  in  ttie  Saint  Helena  MSB.  to 
Esak  with  gieu  contempt  Booaparte  aucoeoded  in  taking  some 
tteriea  in  the  atratUi  of  Saint  Booifario ;  bat  the  expedition 
proving  nnsaeceaifid.  tlioy  were  speedily  abandoned  iFor 
aooeont  of  the  expedition  to  SaidiiBia,  sea  l1aipoioan*s  Menff 
V.  Lp.fi] 

t  f*  AsToa  qvit  the  town,  the  Iktt  dhfect  that  presents  itself 
Is  a  little  tbuBlain  on  the  left.  wUDb,  except  the  pavement  of  the 
qna|r»  is  tin  only  pohtto  work  or  Bonaparte,  Ihr  the  place  of  his 

%  Bsnpon's  Sketches  of  Corska,  p.  191. 

IIMliteraUr.htMreftt;  ftr  it  is  worth  mentioahur,  that  when 
hswasfaiftilHitown  possewioq  of  his  power,  an  infisrltence  fell 
to  tfw  tally.  BiUiated  near  Ajaedo,  and  was  divided  amongst 
thok  The  Finrt  Gonsal,  <^  Emperor,  received  an  olive  garden 
ae  Ms  Attn. '  mtAuvfeank^ 


and  disposed  to  forget  his  connexion  with  them,  re- 
turned with  slight  and  mdilference  the  disregard 
wiih  which  he  treated  them  T  j       •     . 

On  his  return  from  Corsica,  Bonaparte  had  arrived 
at  Nice,  and  was  pr^aring  to  join  his  regiment, 
when  Greneral  DeKcar,  who  commanded  the  artillery 
of  "  the  arniv  of  Italy,"  then  encamped  round  ths 
city,  requireti  his  services,  and  employed  him  in 
several  delicate  operations.  Shorlly  after,  the  in- 
surrection of  Mars^^illes  broke  out  — a  inoveiuent 
consequent  upon  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Girondist  party  in  the  Convention,  on  the  first  Prai- 
rial  (31st  May);  and  which  extended  with  violtnce 
into  the  departments.  The  insur;jrnts  ot  Marsoilks 
organized  a  force  of  aiic  thuusauJ  men,  with  which 
they  took  possession  of  Avignon,  and  thereby  in- 
tercept«i  the  communications  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
The  general-in-chi»f,  btriiii?  much  embarrassid  by 
this  circumstance,  sent  Bunapfirle  to  the  insuryi  nta, 
to  try  to  uiduce  llicm  to  let  the  convoys  pass.  In 
July  ne  went  to  Marseilles  and  Av!^uon,  had  inter- 
views with  the  leaders,  convinced  Hiem  that  it  was 
their  own  interest  not  to  exciie  llie  resentment  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  m  fine  secur^xi  the  transit  of 
the  convoys. 

During  his  residence  at  Marseilles,  when  srnt  t» 
the  insurgents,  having,  he  says,  an  opportunity  oi 
observing  all  the  weakness  and  incoherence  of  theu* 
means  of  resistance,  he  drew  up  a  little  pamphleL 
which  he  called  "/*«  Souper  at  Bcaucairt^^  and 
which  he  published  in  that  city.  "  He  endeavoured," 
he  says,  "  to  open  the  eyes  of  these  frantic  peopfe, 
and  predicted  that  the  only  result  of  their  revolt 
would  be  to  furnish  a  pretext  to  the  men  of  blood  of 
the  day,  for  sending  the  principal  persons  amongst 
them  to  the  scafFoId."  '^It  produced,"  he  adds,  ^  a 
very  powerful  effect,  and  contributed  to  calm  tha 
agitation  which  prevailed."!!  During  these  proceed- 
ings Toulon  had  sunendered  to  the  English.  Bona- 
parte was  ordered  on  service  to  the  siege  of  that 
town,  and  joined  the  army  on  the  1 2th  of  September. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Siege  of  Toalon.—RecapkOUioa— Bonaparte  appofaited  to  tha 
Command  of  the  ArtiDery  atTuulon— Piuds  every  thing  in  di»- 
otder— Hia  Plan  fbr  ootaining  tho  Siirrendor  of  th«  Place- 
Adopted— Anecdotee  durina  the  Birrjre.— Allied  'rroops  roiohre 
to  evacuate  Toulon— Dreadly  Partictdare  of  the  Evacuation- 
England  cenriured  on  tJus  oceasioD.— Lord  Lvnedoch.— Fajne  of 
Bonaparte  increases,  and  he  is  appointed  Chief  cif  Battalion  ia 
the  Army  of  Italy— Joins  Headquarters  at  Nice.— On  the  Foil  of 
RobeKpierre,  Bonaparte  superwedcd  in  convnand— Arrir«  in 
Paris  in  May,  17S6,  to  solictt  emrloyment-rfle  ■  unsuocesind. 
-Retrospect  of  the  Proccedines  of  ths  Nationid  AMembl/.— 
Difficulties  in  forroinfr  a  new  Constitution.— Aiipotntmcnt  of  the 
Dirpctory— of  the  Two  Councils  of  Elders  ana  of  Five  Hundred 
—Nation  at  large,  and  Paris  in  partkalar.  dugusted  with  tliSir 
pretensions.— Pans  saserai>las  m  Sections.— iJeneral  Damcaa 
appointed  ihoir  Commandpr-in-Chief — Menou  appolnt^d  by  the 
Directory  to  disarm  the  National  Guards— but  nUBpended  for  to- 
eafiacity- Bonapkite  appointed  in  hia  room.— The  day  of  tiM 
Sections.— Conflict  bettmt  tiie  Troopa  of  tlie  Consentioa  under 
Bonaparte,  and  ttiose  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  under  Danican.— 
Tho  latter  defeated  wfth  much  slaushter.— Bonaparte  araointed 
,  Second  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior-then  General- 
'^  ui-Chief^Mairics  Ifadama  Beauhamois-Her  Character.— Bo- 
naparte immediately  afterwards  joins  tlie  Army  of  Italy. 

The  siege  of  Toulon  was  the  first  incident,  of  im- 
portance, which  enabled  Bonaparte  to  distinguish 

I  Montliolon,  t  iii.  p.  l4.->NoMng  oan  In  more  inaeeurate 
than  to  term  the  Bouper  ds  Beaueatre  a  JaeoUn  painnhlct,^ 


^  ^  langbage    , . 

There  is  no  mAitirm  <^  luwty,  equaUhr,  fVatemity,  or  Ums  ri^ts 
of  man.  ftc.— no  abstiaet  discusslOD  of  politieal  principles.  JThe 
whole  merits  of  the  dispute  betwixt  Paris  and  the  depaitdoits 
are  honied  over  with  little  or  no  argument  Bonaparte  vges  the 
Maneilkds  to  lubDisdau  not  heciuse  Um  principles  wbeh  dic- 
tated their  inonrectioa  were  erroneous,  but  beoause  thegr  had  not 
means  to  mamtain  saccessfhl  resistance ;  not  because  thay  bad 
been  ooofhted  by  the  Jaeobbs  fn  argument  lait  because  Qmr 
weie  aneqnal  to  the  taste  of  oontanding  with  them  by  mree.  ui 
after  time,  however,  he  called  in  and  destroyed  every  copy  or  the 
Souper  di  BeamOre  which  could  be  fbund,  so  that  only  one  pb- 
mained,  fhm  which  the  reeent.reprint  m  MonsieOTPaoeoaekahaa 
been  executed,  f ' 
style  and  habits  ol 
panipldet  are  ghren, 
peodix  totliis  vohime-l 


ftUiUdDgrtha^^     and  3giSjSofS 
!n,  tranaUtefinto  BnglUUa  Bfo.  nrTtlie  JET- 
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fiimself  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Goveminent,  and 
of  the  world  at  large. 

Bonaparte's  profesi^ional  qnalifications  were  still 
better  vouched  than  the  soundness  of  his  political 
•^nciples,  though  these  were  soflScicntly  decided. 
The  notes  which  the  inspectors  of  the  militarr  School 
always  preserve  concerning  their  scholars,  aescribed 
his  genius  as  being  of  the  first  order :  and  to  these 
he  owed  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  artillery,  with  the  command  of  the  artil- 
lery during  this  siege. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  general  diffi- 
drrice,  and  dread  of  the  proceedings  of  tiic  Jacobins, 
jnfneo  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Girondiats,  had,  after 
fhf  fall  of  the  latter  party,  induced  se?6ral  of  the 
principal  towns  m  France  to  take  ahns  againit  the 
Convention,  or  rather  against  the  Jacobm  party, 
wh6  had  attained  i!he  coinplete  maateiy  in  that  body. 
We  have  also  said  that  Toulon,  taking  a  more  de- 
cided step  than  either  Haraeflles  or  Lyons,  had  de- 
clared for  the  King  and  the  Conatitulion  of  1791, 
and  invited  the  support  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
s^uadroriA,  who  were  cruising  upon  the  coast.  A 
disembarks tion  was  made,  and  a  misceUaneous 
force,  hastily  collected,  of  Spaniards^  Sardinians, 
Neapolitans,  and  English,  was.thrown  into  the  place. 

This  was  one  of  the  critical  periods  when  vigorous 
measures,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  might  have  pro- 
duced marked  effects  on  the  result  of  the  war.  Tou- 
lon is  the  arsenal  of  France,  and  contained  at  that 
time  immense  naval  stores,  besides  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen sail  of  the  lir^e  ready  for  sea,  and  thirteen  or 
fourteen  more,  which  stood  in  need  of  refitting.  The 
possession  of  It.  was  of  the  last  importance,  and  with 
a  sufficiently  large  garrison,  or  rather  an  army  strong 
enough  to  cover  the  more  exposed  points  without 
the  town,  the  English  might  have  maintained  their 
footing  at  Toulon,  as  they  did  at  a  later  period  both 
at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz.  The  sea  would,  by  maintain- 
ing the  defensive  lines  necessary  to  protect  the  road- 
stead, have  been  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  be- 
sieged; and  they  could  hare  been  supplied  with 
provisions  in  any  quantity  irom  Sicily,  or  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  while  the  besiegers  would  have  experi- 
enced great  difficulty,  such  was  the  dearth  in  Pro- 
vence at  the  time,  in  supporting  their  own  army. 
But  to  have  played  this  bold  gaone,  the  presence  of 
an  army,  instead  of  a  few  bataUiona,  would  have 
been  requisite:  and  a  general  of  consummate  ability 
must  have  held  the  chief  oommand.  This  was  the 
more  especially  necessary,  as  Toulon,  fVom  the  na- 
ture of  the  place,  must  have  been  defended  by  a  war 
of  posts,  requiring  peculiar  alertness,  sagacity,  and 
figilance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  circam- 
stances  very  fkvoarable  for  the  defence,  had  it  been 
conducted  with  talent  and  vigour.  In  order  to  in- 
reft  Toulon  on  the  risht  and  left  side  at  once,  it  was 
necessary  there  should  be  two  distinct  blockading 
armies;  and  these  could  scarce  communicate  with 
each  other,  as  a  steep  ridge  of  mountains,  called 
Pharon,  must  intemose  betwixt  them.  This  eave 
opportunity  to  the  beai^ed  to  combine  their  force, 
and  choose  the  object  of  attadc  when  thev  sallied  i 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  bodies  of  oenegers 
could  not  easily  o<Hinect  their  operations,  either  for 
attack  or  defence. 

Lord  Mulgrave,*  who  commanded  personally  in 
the  place,  notwithstanding  the  motley  character  of 
the  garrison,  and  other  dfseouraiging  circumstances, 
^gan  the  defence  with  spirit,  ffir  George  Keith 
Elphinstonet  also  defeated  the  Republicans  at  the 
mountun  pass,  crUle**  Oii'ox  .s.  The  English  for 
some  time  retained  possession  of  this  nmportant 
gorgi^  hat  were  finally  driven  cut  flrom  it.  Cfarmux, 
a  republican  general  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned,t  now  advanced  on  the  west  of  Touk)n,  at 
the  head^f  a  very  considerable  army,  while  General 
L«Doype  blockaded  the  city  on  the  east,  with  a  part 
•f  the  armv  of  Italy.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Frendi 
to  approaoi  Toulon  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain- 
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ous  ridge,  called  Pharon.  But  on  the  east  the  town. 
was  covered  by  the  strong  and  regular  fort  of  La 
Malice,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  rtad  by  a  lees 
formidaole  work,  called  Malbosqnet.  To  support 
Halbosquet.  and  to  protect  the  entrance  to  dre  road- 
stead /md  harbour,  the  English  engineers  fortified 
with  great  skill  an  eminence,  called  Hauteur  de 
Grasse.  The  height  bent  into  a  sort  of  bay,  the  two 
promontories  of  which  were  secured  by  redoubts, 
named  L*Bniillette  and  Bslegnicr,  which  commti- 
nicated  with  and  supported  the  new  fortification, 
which  the  English  had  termed  fort  Mulgrave. 

Several  sallies  and  iikirmishes  took  pFace,  in  most 
of  which  the  Republicans  were  worsted.  Lieii te- 
nant-General O'Hara  anired  from  Gibraltar  vnth 
ranlbroement^  and  assumed  the  chief  command. 
'  Little  ocmld  be  said  for  the  union  of  the  command- 
en  within  Toulon;  yet  tlieir  enterprises  vrere  sQ%r 
saooessfiil,  that  the  French  began  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  slow  progress  of  the  siege.  The  dearth  ofpro- 
visions  was  daily  increasing,  the  discontent  of  the 
people  of  Provence  was  angmented;  the  Catholics 
were  numerous  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Vi- 
varais  and  Lower  Languedoc;  and  Barras  and  Pt#« 
ron  wrote  fn>m  Marseilles  [Dec.  il  to  the  Conven- 
tion, suggesting  that  the  siege  of  Toulon  should  be 
raised,  and  the  besieging  army  withdrawn  beyond 
the  Durance.!  But  while  weaker  minds  were  de- 
spairing, talents  of  the  first  order  were  preparing  to 
achieve  the  eonquest  of  Toulon.  , 

When  Naooleon  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and 
had  visited  tne  posts  of  the  besieging  armv,  he  found 
so  many  marks  of  incapacity,  that  he  could  not  Gon- 
ceal  his  astonishment.  Batteries  had  been  ertec^ed 
for  destrojTng  the  Enghsh  shipping,  but  they  were 
three  gun-shots'  distance  from  the  point  which  they 
were  designed  to  command ;  red-hot  balls  were  pre- 
paring, but  they  were  not  heated  in  furnaces  beside 
the  guns,  but  in  the  country'^honses  in  the  neighboor^ 
hood  at  the  most  ridiculous  distance,  as  if  they  had 
been  articles  of  easv  aifH  ordinary  transportation. 
Bonaparte  with  difficult  obtained  General  Car- 
taux's  permission  to  make  a  shot  or  two  by  way  of 
experiment ;  and  when  they  fell  more  than  half-way 
short  of  the  maik^  the  general  had  no  excuse  btrt  to 
rail  against  the  aristocrats,  who  had^  he  said,  spoiled 
the  qnalit}'  of  the  powder  with  which  he  vrms  gap' 
plied.M 

The  young  officer  of  artiflery,  with  pnidenee»  and 
at  the  same  time  with  spirit,  made  his  remonstrances 
to  the  member  of  Convention,  Ga3parin,ir  who  wit- 
nessed the  experiment,  and  explained  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  mofe  systematically,  if  any  successfiil 
result  was  expected.     ^ 

At  a  oounol  of  war,  where  Gasparin  preside^  the 
instructions  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were 
read,  directing  that  the  siege  of  Toulon  should  be 
commenced  according  to  thp  usual  forms,  by  invest- 
ing the  hotly  of  the  place,  in  other  words,  the  city 
itself.  The  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  were  no  safe  subject  of  discussion  or  criticism 
for  those  who  were  to  act  under  them  j  yet  Bona- 
parte ventiired  to  recommend  their  being  departed 
from  on, this  important' occasion.  His  comprenen- 
arve  genius  had  at  once  discovered  a  less  direct,  yet 
more  certain  manner,  of  obtaining  the  surrender  of 
die  place.  He  advised,  that,  neglecting  the  body  of 
the  town,  the  attention  of  the  besiegers  should  be 
turned  to  attain  possession  of  the  promontonr  called 
Hauteur  de  Grasse,  by  driving  the  oesiegers  from  the 
strong  work  of  fort  Mulgrave,  and  tlie  two  redoubts 
of  L'Eguillette  and  Balagnier,  bv  means  of  v^ch 
the  English  had  established  the  line  of  defence  ne- 

%  Thn  letter  appealed  in  tbe  SfimUeur,  10th  DecemlMr,  iTSS. 
But  M  the  town  of  Toulon  vras  taken  a  lew  ^ays  aAenv«»^.  tfe 
Convention  voted  the  letter  a  fabrication.  ["Tins  wag  unfajr; 
finjt  waf  genuine,  nod  gave  a  just  idea.of  theoidnioa  UmI  p«e- 

notn,  V.  (.  p.  S9.1 

0  [Laa  Caaea,  v.  {.  p.  140.1 

IT  Itt  waa  to  Qaipann  ttet  Vapoleon  waa  iadeblocL  for  tha  «ii- 
tnipb  oTJbu  tM-n  over  tha  olgeoUofns  of  the  eoaBattaea  cflbtt 
Cocnreatioa.  Ha  prwepad  a  gmtefiil  vaaoDaotiDii  of  lUa  ain 
toaa,  a^appeaia  bfjui  wiU.  I(  waa  Owpami.  he  qsad  to 
who  had  ftat  opeiMlin  caiser.-I^s  Gasssi  v*  i  ^  M4i 
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cessary  to  protect  the  fleet  fend  harbour.  The  for- 
tress of  Malbosquet,  on  the  same  point,  he  also  re- 
coraitnended  as  a  pnncipal  object  of  attack.  He  ar- 
gued, that  if  Ahe  besiegers  succeeded  in  possessing 
meniaelves  oi  these  fortifications,  they  must  obtain 
a  complete  command  of  the  roads  where  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  lav,  and  obhge  them  U)  put  to  sea.  They 
would,,  in  tno  same  manner,  efleciually  command 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  prevent  suppUes  or 

'  provisions  from  being  thrown  into  the  city.  If  the 
garrison  were  thus  in  dang(  r  of  bcinj;  totally  cut 
off  from  suppUcs  by  their  vessels  being  driven  from 
their  anchorage,  it  was  natural  to  supposo  that  the 
English  troops  would  rather  evacuate  Toulon,  than 
remain  within  the  placc^ blockaded  on  all  sides,  until 
.  they  miaht  be  compelleu  Uj  surrender  by  famine. 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  war  after 
much  hesitation,  and  the  young  officer  by  whom  it 
wa|  projected  received  fidl  uowers  to  carry  it  on.  He 
ralhed  round  him  a  number  of  excellent  artillory 
of^cers  and  soldiers:  assembled  against  Toulon 
more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  well 
.served;  and  stationed  them  so  advantagoously^  that 
he  annoyed  considerably  the  EngUsh  vessels  m  the 
roads,  even  before  he  had  constructed  those  batteries 
on  which  he  depended  for  reducing  forts  Mulgravs 
and  Malbosquet,  by  which  they  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure protected.  ,  , 
Jn  the  meanwhile,  Gcficral  Doppet*  formerly  d 
physician,  had  superseded  Cartaux,  whose  incapa- 
city could  no  longer  be  concealed  by  his  rhod.omoo- 
tadiog  language;  and.  wonderful  to  tell,  it  had 
nearly  been  the  fate  of  the  ex-doctor  to  take  Toulon, 
,at  a  time  when  such  an  event  seemed  least  within 

.  his  calculation.  A  tumultuary  attack  of  some  of  tho 
young  French  Carmagnoles  on  a  body  of  Spanish 
UooDS  which  garrisoned  fort  Mulgrave,  had  \ery 
jiearlv  been  successful.  Bonaparte  galloped  to  the 
spot,  nurrying  his  reluctant  commander  along  with 
hmi,  and  succours  were  ordered  to  advance  to  sup- 

Sirt  idie  attack,  when  an  akle-de-camp  was  shot  by 
oppet'a  side;  on  which  the  medical  general,  consi- 
denng  this  as  a  bad  symptom,  pronounced  the  case 
desperatO}  and,  to  Bonaparte's  great  indignation, 
ordered  a  retreat  to  bo  commenced.  D9ppet,  being 
found  as  incapable  as  Carionx,  was  in  his  turn 
superseded  by  Dugomniier,  a  veteran  who  had  served 
for  fifty  years,  was  covered  with  scars,  and  as  fear- 
less as  the  weapon  he  wore. 

From  this  time  the  commandant  of  artdlerv,  hav- 
ing the  complete  concurrence  of  his  general,  had  no 
doubt  of  success.  To  insure  it,  however,  he  used 
Uie  utmost  vigilance  and  exertion,  and  exposed  his 
person  to  every  risk. 

One  of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred  was  of  a 
singular  character.  An  artilleryman  being  shot  at 
the  ^:un  which  he  was  serving,  while  Napoleon  was 
visiting  a  battery,  he  took  up  the  dead  man's  ram- 
mer, and.  to  give  encouragement  to  the  soldiers, 
charged  the  gun  repeatedly  with  his  own  hands.  In 
conssfiuenoe  of  using  this  implement  he  caught  an 
infectious  culaneoms  complaint,  which,  being  nuodi- 
cioasly  treated  and  thrown  inward^  was  of  great 
l^rcdadice  to  his  health,  until  after  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns, when  be  was  complet^y  cured  by  Dr.  Cor- 
visart ;  after  which,  for  the  first  time,  ne  showed 
that  tendencjr  to  embonpoint  which  marked  the  lat- 
ter uart  of  his  life.* 

Upon  another  occasion,  while  Napoleon  was  over- 
looking the  construction  of  a  batteiy,  which  the 
enemv  endeavoured  to  interrupt  by  thetf  fire,  he 
caUen  for  some  person  who  could  write,  that  he 
might  dictate  an  order.  A  voum  soldier  stepped  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  resting  the  ifaper  on  the  breast- 
work, began  to  write  acoordmgly.  A  shot  fi-om  the 
Shelby's,  battery  covered  the  letter  with  earth  the 
instant  it  was  finished.  '^  Thank  you— we  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  sand  this  bout,"  said  the  miU- 
ttoy  secretary.  The  gayety  and  courage  of  the  re- 
mark drew  Bonajparte^B  attention  on  the  young  man, 
who  was  the  celebrated  General  Jimot,  afterwards 
created  Duke  D'Abrantes.t    During  this  siege^  also, 

«'  tlMB  CasM.  y.lik,  147.] 
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he  discovered  the  talents  of  Duroc,  afterwards  dne 
of  his  most  faithful  adherents.  In  these  and  many 
other  instances  Bonaparte  showed  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  mankind,  by  llie  deep  sagacity  which 
enabled  nim  to  discover  and  attach  to  him  those 
whose  talents  were  most  capable  of  rendering  him 
service. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  which  the  com- 
mandant of  artillery  had  acquired,  he  found  himself 
qccationally  thwarted  bj  ihemembcrBof  ilieCouven- 
tion  upon  mission  to  the  sie^u;*}  of  Toulon,  wl»o  lat- 
terly wurc  Freron,  Ricord,  ISuiicitii,  and  tlw  younger 
RoDc^jMerre.  Tiiei»(i  reprc^*tn'*ilivts  of  the  people, 
knowwig  liiat  their  c-jinmia.^ioii  gave  them  supreme 
power  ovfT  generals  and  armiers  never  seem  to  have 
paueed  to  consider  whether  nature  or  education  had 

f[aalified  ihem  toexercjseit  with  adva/ii  age  to  the  pub- 
it  and  credit  to  ihrmstlves.  They  cnticitcd  Bona- 
{>arte'H  plan  of  attack,  fiudini^c  it  impossible  to  conceive 
low  his  operations,  being  directed  against  detached 
fortifications  at  a  distance  from  Toulon,  could  be 
eventually  the  means  of  placuig  the  town  itself  with 
facUity  in  their  haiid^.  But  Napoleon  waf  patient 
and  temporizing*,  and  having  the  good  opinion  of 
Salicctli,  and  some  intimacy  with  young  Robeq}ierrc 
he  contrived  to  have  the  works  conducted  according 
10  his  own  plan. 

The  presuBiption  of  these  dignitaries  became  the 
means  of  precipitating  his  operations.  It  was  his 
intention  to  complete  his  proposed  works  against 
fort  Mulgrave  before  opening  a  large  and  powerfiil 
battery,  which  he  had  constructed  with  great  silence 
and  secrecy  against  Malbosquet,  so  that  the  whole 
of  his  meditated  aissault  mignt  confoiiDd  the  enemy 
by  commencing  at  the  same  time.  The  operations, 
being  shrouded  by  an  olive  plantation,  had  been 
completed  without  being  observed  by  the  English, 
whom  Bonaparte  propcMsed  to  attack  on  the  whole 
line  of  defence  simultaneously.  Messrs  Freron  and 
Robespierre,  however,  in  visiting  the  military jposts, 
stumbled  upon  this  masked  battery;  and  having  no 
notion  whv  four  mortars  and  eight  twenty-four 
pounders  should  remain  inactive,  they  commanded 
the  fire  to  be  opened  on  Malbosquet  without  any 
farther  delay. 

General  O'Hara,  confounded  at  finding  this  iih- 
portant  post  exposed  to  a  fire  so  formidable  and  un- 
expected,-determined  by  a  strong  eflfort,  to  carry  the 
French  battery  at  once.  Three  thousand  men*  were 
employed  in  this  sally  j  and  the  general  himsetf, 
rather  contrary  to  what  is  considered  the  dntv  of  the 
governor  of  a  place  of  importance,  resolved  to  put 
him-self  at  their  head.  The  sally  was  at  first  com- 
pletely successful ;  but  while  the  English  pursued  the 
enemv  too  far,  in  all  the  confidence  of  what  they 
considered  as  assured  victory,  Bonaparte  availed 
himself  of  some  broken  ground  and  a  covered  way; 
to  rally  a  strong  body  of  troops,  bring  up  re8erTe& 
and  attack  the  scattered  En^ish  both  in  flank  ana 
rear.  There  was^  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which  Napo- 
leon himself  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  thigh, 
by  which,  though  a  serious  injury,  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, disaoled.  The  English  were  thrown  into  ure- 
trievable  confiision,  and  retreated,  leaving  their 
general  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  m  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  singular,  that  during  his  long  warfare^ 
Bonaparte  was  never  personally  engagea  with  the 
British,  except  in  his  first,  and  at  Waterloo  his  last 
and  fatal  battle.  The  attack  upon  Acre  can  scarct 
be  termed  an  exception,  as  far  as  his  own  person 
was  concerned. 

The  loss  of  their  commandant,  added  to  the  dis- 
couragement which  began  to  prevail  among  the  de- 
fenders of  Toulon,  together  with  the  vivacity  of  the 
attack  which  ensued,  seemed  finally  to  have  dis- 
heartened the  garrison.  Five  batteries  were  opened 
on  fort  Mulgrave,  the  possession  of  which  Bonaparta 
considered  as  ensuring  success.  After  a  fire  of 
twenty-four  hoars,  Dugommicr  and  Napoleon  re- 
solved to  try  the  fate  of  a  general  attack,  for  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  showed  no  partici^ 
lar  zeal.    The  attacking  columns  advanced  befoiia 
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iaif,  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  They  were  at 
fiiBt  driven  baok  on  e^erf  point  by  the  most  deter- 
mined opppaition ;  and  Dugommier,  an  he  saw  the 
troopa  fiy  in  confuaion,  excIaJmed,  well  knowing  the 
consequences  of  bad  success  to  a  general  of  the  Re- 
public, **  J  am  a  lost  man  f '*  Renewed  efibits,  how- 
ever, at  last  prevailed;  the  Spanish  artillery-meu 
S'ving  way  on  one  point,  the  fort  fell  [Dec.  18]  into 
le  possession  of  the  French,  who  showed  no  mercy 
to  its  defenderB.t 

Three  hours,  according  to  Bonaoarte,  after  the  fort 
was  taken,  the  representatives  of  the  people  appeared 
in  the  trenches,  vdth  drawn  swords^  to  congratulate 
the  soldiers  on  their  successfid  valour,  and  hear  from 
their  conunandant  of  artillery,  the  reiterated  assur- 
ance, that,  this  distant  fort  being  gained,  Toulon  was 
BOW  their  own.  In  their  letter  to  the  Convention, 
the  deputies  g%ve  a  more  fietvourable  account  of  their 
•wn  exploits  and  failed  not  to  represent  Ducos^ 
Salioetti,  and  voung  Robespierre  as  leading  the 
attack  with  sabre  in  hand,  and,  to  use  thdr  own 
phrasa  showing  the  troops  the  road  to  victory.^  On 
the  other  hand,  they  ungraciously  forgot,  m  their 
despatohesi  to  mention  so  much  as  the  name  of 
fionaparte,  to  whom  the  victory  was  entirely  to  be 
•scribed.! 

In  the  mean  time,  Nappleon^e  sagacity  was  not 
deceived  in  the  event.  The  officers  of  the  allied 
tro(q)a^  after  a  hurried  council  of  war,  reaolved  to 
evacuate  Toulon,  since  the  posts  gained  by  the 
French  mast  dnve  the  Engush  ships  from  their 
anchorag;;e,  and  deprive  them  of  a  future  opportunity 
ef  retreatujg,  if  they  neriected  the  passing  moment. 
Lord  Hoodalone  urged  a  bolder  resolution,  and  re- 
commended the  making  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
fort  Mulgrave,  and  the  heights  which  it  commanded. 
But  his  spirited  counsel  was  rejected,  and  the  evacu- 
ation resolved  on{U  which  the  panic  of  the  foreign 
troops,  especially  the  Neapolitans,  would  have  ren- 
dered stiirmor» horrible  than  it  proved,  but  for  the 
steadiness  of  the  British  seamen. 

The  safety  of  the  unfortunate  dtiiens,  who  had 
invoked  their  protection,  was  not  neglected  even 
amid  the  confusion  of  the  retreat.  The  numerous 
merchant  vessels  and  other  craft,  oflered  means  of 
transportation  to  all,  who,  having  to  fear  the  resent- 
iftcnt  o(  the  Republicans,  might  be  desirous  of  quit- 
ting Toulon.  Such  was  the  dread  of  the  victors' 
emeity,  that  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  persons 
ac<x|>ted  this  melancholy  refugcH  Mean  time  there 
^aa  other  work  to  do. 

It  had  been  resolved,  that  the  arsenal  and  navel 
stores,  with  such  of  the  French  ships  as  were  not 
readv  for  sen,  Bhould  bo  destroyed;  and  they  were 
set  on  fire  accordingly.  This  task  was  in  a  great 
nipe.'^uri'  intrusted  to  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  who  carried  it  through  with  a  dcfrreo 
of  order,  which,  every  thing  considered,  was  almost 
marvellous.  The  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  was 
bifcrod  and  accc>ptcd ;  and  they  undertook  the  duty 
of  8C4ittling  and  sinking  two  vessels  used  as  nowdcr 
magazines,  nnd  destroying  some  part  of  the  disabled 
shipping.  The  rii^ing  contlugration  growing  redder 
ana  reucicr,  8eemt3d  at  length  i  orcat  volcano,  amid 
which  wore  long  distinctly  seen  thcmnsts  and  yard» 
ef  the  burning  vessels,  ana  which  rendered  obscurely 
viFible  the  advancing,  bodies  of  Republican  troops, 
who  att^'inpted  on  diinerent  points  to  push  their  way 
into  tho  place.  The  Jacobins  began  to  rise  in  the 
town  upon  the  flying  Royalists ;— horrid  screams  and 
Yells  of  vengeance,  ond  revolutionary  chorusses,  were 
heard  to  niin/?le  with  the  cries  and  plaintive  entreaties 
of  the  remaining  lugitives.  who  had  not  yet  found 
means  of  embarkation.  The  guns  from  Molbosauct, 
sow  possessed  by  the  French,  and  turned  on  the  oul- 

•  IGonrnud,  I.  i.  p.  84.]  • 

*  fJomini,  t.  iv.  p.  S90:  Toulonffpon,  t  iv.  ix  ffl;  Xapolaon'a 
Mrmnrrs.  v.  i.  p.  S8 ;  Rhuuton's  AnmuJ  Runttter,  178S,  p.  415.] 

1  fWoritour.  «8thl)«-cpinber.| 

i  *"  An}ong»t  tlioae  who  ciiiefly  diatin^uishMi  tbeonclrei  are 
tbt  citiyjpns  Douai^aite,  eatnmandant  of  ttie  artOlery.  Arena,  and 
tlmr«)iiV"-*Du<M>iinnEK  to  the  Minister  of  War.] 

»  IRiviaeton's  Araiiial  Rcgvter,  1783,  Pl  419  i 

V{Jafnt9'»  Naval  Hiilory,  v.  i  p.  116  {  Thiera,  L  vt  p  B».— 
"Thi?  tout  niinilior  bonM  away  ainouoted  to  liJB^7.*'—Mtmoira 
4aAnderi,p.  73.1  « 


warke  of  the  town,  increased  the  viprOu,  At  onoe  a 
shock,  like  that  of  an  earthouake,  occastoned  by  die 
exploBk>n  of  many  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder 
silenced  all  noise  save  its  own,  and  threw  high  into 
the  midnight  heaven  a  thousand  blazing  fragmeat^ 
which  descended,  threatening  ruin  wherever  they  feU. 
A  second  explosion  took  place,  as  the  other  magazine 
blew  up,  witn  the  same  dreadful  eflbcts. 

This  tremendous  addition  to  the  terrore  of  the 
scene,  so  dreadful  in  itself  was  owing  to  the  8pi> 
niards  setting  fire  to  those  vessels  used  as  magazinei^ 
instead  of  sinking  ihem^ccording  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Either  fipom  iU-wiU,  caideas* 
ness,  or  timidity,  they  were  equally  awkward  in  their 
attempts  to  destroy  the  dismantled  ships  intrusted  to 
their  charge,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
but  little  damaged.  The  British  fleet,  with  the  flotiBa 
crowded  with  ni^tives  which  it  escorted.  leftToukm 
without .  loss,  notwithstanding  an  ill-directed  ffara 
maintained  on  them  from  the  batteries  wfaiei  the 
French  had  taken. 

It  was  upon  this  night  of  terror,  conflagnitioD, 
teara,  and  blood,  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  mst  as- 
cended the  honzonj  and  though  it  gleamed  over 
many  a  scene  of  horror  ere  it  set,  it  may  be  doubtfial 
whether  its  light  was  ever  blended  with  those  of  one 
moredreadihi. 

'  The  capture  ofTouloncmsbed  all  the  hopes  of  i»* 
sis^tance  to  the  Jacobins,  which  had  been  cherished 
in  the  south  of  Prance.  There  was  a  strong  distrast 
excited  against  England,  who  was  jud£;ed  only  cu- 
sirous  to  avail  herself  of  the  insurrection  of  thesB 
unhappy  citicens  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  navil 
power  of  France,  without  the  wish  of  effectuaUr  as- 
sisting the  Royalists.  This  was  an  unjust  belief,  bot 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  specious  grounds* 
for  the  accusation.  The  undertaking  the  protection 
of  a  city  in  such  a  aimation  as  that  of  Toulon,  if  the 
measure  was  embraced  at  all,  should  have  been  sap- 
ported  by  efforts  worthy  of  the  country  whose  assist- 
ance was  implored  and  granted.  Such  eflbrts  were 
not  made,  and  the  assistance  actually  afforded  was 
not  directed  by  talent,  and  was  squandered  by  d»-  ^ 
union.  The  troops  showed  gallantry ;  but  the  lead- 
ers, excepting  the  naval  officers,  evinced  little  mihtary 
skill,  or  united  purpose  o^  defence.  One  gentleman, 
then  in  private  life,  chancing  to  be  in  Toulon  at  the 
time,  distinguishcQ  himself  as  a  volunteer^**  and  has 
since  achieved  a  proud  career  in  the  Bntish  army. 
Had  ho,  or  such  as  he,  been  at  the  head  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  walls  uf  Toulon  might  have  seen  a  battle 
like  tnnt  of  Baro^isa,  and  a  very  different  result  of  the 
siege  might  probnbly  have  ensued. 

bo  many  of  the  citizens  of  Toulon  concerned  in  the 
late  resistani-t  hud  escaped^  by  the  means  provided 
by  the  Kiiglish,  that  Republican  vengeance  could  not 
colled  its  victims  in  llie  usual  numbers. ft  Msny 
were  shot,  however;  and  it  has  been  said  that  Bona- 
parte commanded  the  artillery,  by  whidi,  as  atLyons, 
they  were  exterminated ;  and  also  that  he  wrote  H 
letter  to  Pr6ron  and  the  younger  Robespierre,  con- 

Sratutating  them  and  himself  on  the  execution  of 
icse  aristocrats,  and  signed  Bratus  Eonsparte^ 
SanF-Culotte.  If  he  actually  commanded  at  this 
execution,  he  had  the  poor  apology,  that  he  must 
do  Fo  or  himself  iierish;  but,  had  the  fact  and  the 
letter  been  genuine,  there  has  been  enough  of  tinr»e 
since  hiB  downfall  to  prove  tho  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and  ceriiiiniv  enough  of  writers  disposed  to  give 
these  proofy  I'lihlicity.  He  himself  positively  denied 
the  charge ;  and  alleged  that  the  victims  were  shot 
by  a  detachment  of  what  was  called  the  Revolution- 
ar>  Army,  and  not  by  troops  of  the  line.tt  Tlus 
we  think  highly  probable.  Bonaparte  has  besideft 
afhrnicd,  that  far  fiom  dcciring  to  shaipen  the 
vengeance  of  the  Jacobins,  or  act  as  their  ageiit,  ho 
hazarded  the  displeasure  of  those  whose  frown  ww 

*»  Mr.  Qraham  of  Balcrrvajit  now  LordLymdooh.  B»iMrched 
otit  on  auc  of  Uie  M)rtKS,  and  when  the  affair  became  hot,  9timm 
the  niuskct  and  cartouch-boz  oVu  fallen  soldier,  aud  aflbuded  anes 
an  example  to  the  troojiB,  as  coQlrftutcd  greatly  to  their  | 
the  object  desired, 
tt  iJomini,  t.  iv.  p.  991 1  LacreteUo.  Um.p.  IMO 
II  (Montliolon,  t.  iii.  p.  13;  Jomini,  t  tw.p.Vii  Las 
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hiftproteclion  to  save  the  un- 


rdfMiCli,  by  intenKoang  mft  uotecfton  to  save  ttie  un- 
tbrtunat^  famuy  of  unabtmant,  emigraats  and  aristo- 
crats, ^ho,  being  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
France,  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Toulon,  became 
Uable  to  punishment  by  the  euillotine,  but  whom  he 
leaved  by  procuring  them  the  means  of  escape  by 
sea.* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  young  general  of  artillpry 
was  rapidly  risine  in  reputation.  The  praises  whach 
ivere  suppressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
"Were  wiUingly  conferred  and  promulgated  by  the 
frank  old  veteran,  Dugommier.  Bonaparte's  name 
WB8  placed  on  the  list  of^  those  Tyhom  he  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  with  the  pointed  addition, 
that  if  neglected,  he  would  be  sure  to  force  his  own 
waj.t  He  was  acoordinglv  confirmed  in  his  pro- 
Tiaional  situation  of  chief  of  battahon,  and  appointed 

gklarch]  to  hold  that  rank  in  the  armv  of  Italy, 
efore  joining  that  army,  the,  genius  of  Napoleon 
w^aa  toiplovea  by  the  Convention,  in  surveying  and 
fortifyin^tne  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean  i  a  verv 
troublesome  task,  as  it  involved  many  dieputes  with 
the  local  authorities  of  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
9ven  hamlets,  all  of  whom  wished  to  have.qatteries 
erected  Sot  their  own  special  protection,  without 
regard  to  Uie  ^neral  safety.  It  mvolved  him,  more- 
over, as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  some  risk  with  the 
Convention  at  home. 

The  chief  of  battalion  discharged  his  task  scien- 
tifically. He  divided  the  ,  necessary  fortifications 
into  three  classes,  distinguishing  those  designed  to 
protect  harbours  and  roadsteads,  from  such  as  were 
intended  to  defend  anchorages  of  less  consequence^ 
and  both  from  the  third  class,  which  were  to  be 
placed  on  proper  situations,  to  prevent  insults  and 
partial  descents  on  the  coast  by  an  enemy  superior 
at  sea.  Na^Ieon  dictated,  to  ueneral  Grourfaudi 
hints  on  this  subject,  which   must  be  of  oonse- 

Suence  to  the  sea-coasts  which  need  such  military 
6fences.f 

Having  made  his  report  to  the  Convention,  Bona- 
parte proceeded  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Tfrench  army,  then  lying  at  Nice,  straitened  con- 
siderably, and  hemmed  m  bjf  the  Sardinians  and 
Austrians,  who,  after  some  vam  attempts  of  General 
Brunetil  to  dislodge  th^m.  had  remained  masters 
of  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  lower  passes  of  the  Alps, 
together  with  the  toad  leading  from  Turin  to  Nice 
"by  Saorgio. 

Bonaparte  had  influence  enough  to  recommend 
with  success  to  the  general.  Dumerbion,ir  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  Ricord  and  Robes- 
pierre, a  plan  for  drivin;^  the  enemy  out  of  this  posi- 
Uon,  forcmg  thera  to  retreat  beyond  the  higher  Alps, 
and  taking  Saorgio ;  all  which  measures  BuccreJed 
as  he  had  predicted.  ♦  *  Saorgio  surrendered,  UWil  20.  j 
with  much  stores  and  baggage,  and  the  French 
army  obtained  possession  of  the  chain  of  the  higher 
Alps,  which,  being  t(?nab]c  by  defending  few  and 
difficult  passes,  placed  a  gicat  part  of  the  army  of 


•  CLm  Caset,  v.  i.  ff  153  I 

^  [''Duftommicr  wrote  to  tho  Committ^  of  PuUio  Safety, 
•plicitine  the  rank  of  brigailier-eeneral  fbr'biin,  and  conchided  with 
these  worda:  'Reward  tiiu  young  man,  aim  promota  him:  for 
•hoalu  he  be  nnemt^fufly  trcaUd,  ho  will  promote  hinweff* "— 
fiAPOixas,  Montftvkm,  t.  Hi.  p.  15. 

DuffpmmiBr  wa*  kiU»d  on  the  tollowinc  No^'erobcr,  by  the  bnfl- 
wg  of  a  field-piece,     r^'apoloon  bequoaihed  to  his  descendant 
lm,000  ftanc8>  "  hB  a.  tosl'niouial  of  gralitjide  for  (ho  esteem, 
-anection,  and  friendship,  of  tiat  brare  and  intrepid  general.") 
- 1  [Gourvaud,  t.  i.  p.  SO.] 

§  Um  £nfli«hniaa  wiJt  orobabir  remenibor  the  aubUme  iMHa«o 

"  The  Mariners  of  England : "— 

;    .  I  "  BntaHoia  nceda  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  alun^  the  sleep ; 
Her  march  is  on  ine  mountain-wavei 
Uer  home  i«  ou  the  (kH.'p."] 

1[^ Brunei  being  unjustly  accused  of  favouring  the  insurrection 
aft  m«T»eille«,  wan  defi%-<jr«?a  up  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at 
^arta,  and  perished  on  the  loaflbld."— Napolbon,  MnuhoioUy 
*.iiLik2l.J 

TT  r' An  old  and  hrave  officer.  His  military  knowledge  was 
■eodBiaerah.«,*bn  ho  was  confined  to  Ids  bed  by  the  gout  half  taa 
-fold.'*— NAiOLSOH,  Gourend,t  l  p.  *j. 

:**Hapialr.  he  allowed  hunaetf  t»  be  dimcted  entirely  by  the 
,rang  Botwperte.;'-THiBi8,  t.  vi  p.  9B8.] 
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Italy  (as  it  was,  already  tahned*  thouR^  only 
the  frontier)  at  disposal  for  actual  service.tt 

,Whi!9  directmg  the  means  of  attaining  ihese  ape- 
cesses,  Conaparte,  at  the  B&mtf  time,  acquirecT  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  that  .Alpine  country,  in 
which  he  was  sViortly  to  obtain  victories  in  his  own 
name,  not  in  that  of  others,  who  obtained  reputation 
by  acting  oo^his  suggestions.  But,  while. ho  was 
thus  employed,  he  was  involved  in  an  accusation 
before  the  Convention,  which,  had  hia  reputation 
been  less  for  approved  patriotism,  might  have  cost 
him  dear. 

In  his  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Napoleon  had  proposed  repairing  an  old  state  priaon 
at  Marseilles,  called  fort  Saint  Nicholas,  that  i( 
might  serve  aa  a  powder  magazine.  This  plan  his 
successor  on  the  station  proceeded  to  execute^and 
by  doing  so,  gave  umbrage  to,  the  patriota,  who 
cbarged  the  commandant  of  artillery  then  at, Mar- 
seilles, and  saDerinfending  the  work,,  with  an  intap- 
tion  to  rebuila  this  fort,  to  serve  as  a  Bastile  ht 
controlling  the  good  citizens.  The  officer  beinf 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  provBd 
that  the  plan  was  not  his  own,  but  drawn  out  tff 
Bonaparte.  The  representatives  of  the  aroiy  ijn 
Italy,  however,  not  being  able  to  dispense  ^ntn  hif 
services,  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  hia  behdi;  a^ 
gave  such  an  account  of  the  origin  and  puipose  of  m& 
imdertaking,  as  divested  it  of  all  shade  of  snsDicioii 
even  in  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safetv.tt 

In,  the  remainder  of  the  vear  1794,  there  was  lilda 
servipe  of  consequence  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  tns 
9th  and  10th  Thermidor  (27th  and  &8th  July)  of 
that  year,  brought  the  downfall  of  Robe«}ierre,  and 
threatened  unfavourable  consequences  (o  fionaparteb 
who  had  been  in  close  communication  with  m& 
tyrant's  brother,  and  was  understood  to  have  par- 
tidpated  in  the  tone  of  exaggerated  patriotism  aoect- 
ed  by  his  party.  He  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself 
under  his  ignorance  of  the  real  tendency  of  the  , 
proceedings  of  those  who  had  fallen;  an  apology 
which  resolves  itself  into  the  ordinary  excuse,  that 
he  found  his  late  friends  had  not  been  the  persons  be 
took  them  for.  According  to  this  line  of  aefence|  he 
made  all  haste  to  disclaim  accession  to  the  political 
schemes  of  which  they  were  accused.  "  I  am  some- 
what aflected,"  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent.fi  "  at 
the  fate  of  the  younj^er  Robespierre :  but  had  ne  been 
my  brother.  I  woiiFd  have  poniarded  him  with  my 
own  hand,  had  I  been  aware  that  he  was  forming 
schemes  of  tyranny." 

Bonaparte  s  disclnmatiouado  not  seem  atfirstio 
have  been  favourably  received.  His  situation  was 
now  precarious;  and  when  those  members  wdre 
restored  to  the  Convention,  who  had  been  expelled 
and  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins,  it  became  stiil  mpre 
so.  The  reaction  of  the  moderate  party,  accompanied 
by  horrible  recollections  of  the  pa^t,  and  fears  for  the 
future,  be^an  now  to  be  more  strongly  felt,  as  their 
numbers  in  the  Conven  tion  acquired  strencth.  Those 
officers  who  had  nttachai  themselves  to  mo  Jacobin 
party,  were  tJ\e  ohjeets  of  their  anunosity ;  and  e«- 
sides,  they  were  desirous  to  piorify  the  armies  as  far 
as  possible  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  their 
own  enemies,  and  those  of  good  order;  ,the  rather, 
that  tiie  Jacobinical  principles  still  continued  to  be 
more  favoured  in  tlie  armies  than  in  the  interior. 
To  the  causes  of  this  we  have  before  alluded ;  but  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  soldiers 
had  experienced  all  the  advantages  of  the  fierce 
energies  of  a  government  which  sent  them  out  to 
conquest,  and  oflered  them  the  means  of  achieving  it; 
and  tboy  had  not  been  \yitne8ses  to  tlie  atrocities  of 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior. 

Before  the  d(n>'nfall  of  Robespierre  took  place, 
Bonaparte  had  received  regular  but  secret  instructions 

I 

tt  [ Jominf,  t  V.  p.  204  {  Thiers.  L  vi.  p.  983 ;  Montholun.  L  iQ. 
p.  30 ;  Bntta,  t.  i.  p.  ISO.  General  Dumorbion  In  hiji  doapatoh  to 
the  g<jvt>mmcnt.  doscribin^  bis  succosmQSr  says,  "  It  is  to  the  taileat 
of  Genonil  Ronaparte  tliat  I  am  iodcbtod for  the  aldUul  plana  whi^l 
have  assured  our  victory."]  . 

::  rGour^ud,U  i  p.  49.1  «  , 
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to  diamine  the  ibrtiiicationB  of  Genoa.  M.  Ricit^rd, 
by  whom  these  matniclionB  had  been  eignted,  haying 
now  been  efupefSedcd,  and  the  younger  Robespierre 
guillotined,  Albilte,  SaUcetti,  and  Laporte,  the  new 
SDperintcndents  of  the  army  of  Italy,  were  pleased 
to  »ospect  that  Bonaparte  had  engaged  in  sonic  plot 
df  betraying  Genoa  to  the  enemy :  ne  was  arresuxl 
•ccorduigly  early  in  Aiipust ;  but  lite  papers  tflbtt- 
tially  established  his  innocence,  uud  after  the  lapse 
<tf  a  forlnight  he  was  released.* 

In  Mareli,  1795,  he  was  sent  to  Toulon,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  artillery  in  an  expedition  destined 
against  Rome;  but  thie  scheme  was  not  persevered 
in.  J^uring  his  visit  to  Toulon,  however,  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  saving  from  the  violence  of  the  popu- 
lace, a  party  of  unfortunate  emigrants,  including  the 

■  nobie  family  of  Chahrillant,  who  had  been  Jnndtd 
from  a  Spanish  prize.  His  inrtuenee  with  some 
cannoneers  who  nail  served  undtr  him  during  the 
si^c,  cnablfd  him  to  rescue  these  indivi<luals;  and 

'  he  unhesitatinglr  did  so,  though  at  eonpidcrable  risk 
to  himself.    On  his  rejoming  the  troops  in  the  Mari- 

''|tme  Alps,  near  the  end  of  March,  he  found  the  army 
about  to  b^  altered  in  some  parts  of  its  organization, 

'  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Kellei- 
'tnan.  A  recent  arrangement  had  recalled  to  the 
service  many  officers  of  high  nink  who  had  of  late 
been  itnemploved ;  and  he,  as  the  youngest  on  the 
bet  of  generals,  could  not  only  not  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  command  of  the  artillery  in  the  army  of 
Kellerman,  but  was  removed  to  the  infantry.  He 
repaired  therefore  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  soliciting 

■professional  employment  elsewhere,  and  especially  of 
remonstrating  agamst  his  permanent  removal  from 
tho  branch  ol  the  service  m  which  he  had  ?pent  so 
*iany  years.  On  his  way  to  the  capital  he  visited  his 
mother  a»  Marseilles,  and  found  his  brother  Joseph 
respectably  married  in  that  city. 
•  On  reaching  Paris  in  May,  he  found  his  pretensions 
thwarted  by  Aubry,  the  President  of  the  Military 
Committee^  who  was  disposed  to  treat  with  little 
attention  his  statement  respecting  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon, and  his  two  years  of  successful  service  in  the 
army  of  Italy.  When,  in  the  heat  of  discussion, 
Aabry  objected  his  youth,  Bonaparte  replied  that 

-presence  m  the  field  of  battle  ought  to  anticipate  the 
claim  of  years.  The  president,  who  had  not  been 
ihueh  in  action,  considered  his  reply  as  a  personal 
insult;  and  Nap>oleon,  disdaining  farther  answer, 
tendered  Ids  resignation.t    It  was  not,  however, 

-  aeceptcd ;  and  he  still  remained  in  the  rank  of  ex- 
pectants, but  among  those  whose  hopes  were  entirety 
dependent  upon  their  merits.t 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  a  subsequent  period, 
Aubry,  being  amongst  those  belonging  to  Pichegru's 
party  who  were  banished  to  Cayenne,  was  excepted 
from  the  decree  which  permitted  the  return  of  those 
tmfortunate  exiles,  and  died  at  Demerara. 

Mean  time,  his  situation  becoming  daily  more  un- 
pleasant, Bonaparte  solicited  Barras  and  Fr^ron, 
who,  as  Thermiaoriens,  had  preserved  their  credit,  for 
occupation  in  almost  any  line  of  his  profession,  and 
eren  negotiated  for  permission  to  go  into  the  nTurk- 
ish  flcnnoe,  to  train  the  Mussulmans  to  the  use  of 
artillery.  A  fanciful  imagination  may  pursue  him 
to  the  rank  of  pacha,  or  nigher;  for,  go  where  he 
would,  he  could  not  have  remained  in  mediocrity.  His 
Own  ideas  had  a  similar  tendency.  "  How  strange," 
be  saki,  *Mt  would  be,  if  a  httle  Corsican  officer  of 
artiUery  were  to  become  King'  of  Jerusalem  T'    He 

•  L"  In  the  deipttch  of  Balicetti  and  Albitte  to  the  Government. 
'  dated  t4th  Aufuirt,  they  declare,  that  there  existed  no  foundatk>n 
ibr  Ike  cfauve*  made  afainat  bim."— Jomini,  t  vl  p.  114 ;  Boitr- 
Tkmu  a  «ei  Erreurs,  1 1.  p.  S7.) 

t  (MoothokNi,  t  iii.  p.  M ;  Laa  Caaw,  ▼.  L  p.  166 1  Louis  Bona- 

tiS'te. U-  Ml 
t  (BoikpiJle  b  reprcaented  by  Mme  wiiten  as  havtoff  at  this 
iod  found  liia  situation  extremely  embairaMing,  evoi  as  reganl- 
•joaiuy  means,  in  the  capital  of  which  be  was  at  no  disUmt 
„  to  be  the  raler.    Amoof  otheiawhoaresaidtohaveaMdated 
wai  the  celebrated  actor  Tafana ;  and  such  may  bare  been 
^ease ;  hat  the  story  of  Tabna's  havhir  been  acquainted  with 
...poltoofl  at  the  Academy  of  Brienne,  and  at  that  early  period 
VMdicting  the  fieatneas  of  ^'  U  ptiit  BoMMtrUy*^  haa  been  eKpmsIy 
•ntadictfid  &  LouM^theex^intof  HoUaxMl,  who  was  at  ihia 


was  offered  a  cdmmand  in  La  Vcnd6e,  which  he 
dechned  to  accept  and  was  firiany  named  to^  cbm- 
mand  a  brigade  of  artillery  in  Holland.  But  it  was 
in  a  land  wnerc  there  etill  existed  fo  many  eeparate^ 
and  confliciing  factious,  as  in  France,  that  he  yrtA 
doomed  to  be  raifted,  aniid  the  struggles  of  his  cod- 
knding  couniruncii,  and  upon  ihcir  shouldrrs  and 
over  their  heads,  to  the  very  hijghest  eininence  to 
which  fortune  ran  exalt  an  jndnidual.  The  times 
required  sueh  tali  uts  as  his,  and  the  opportunity  fiar 
cxrrripinLT  them  soon  aro?e. 

The  French  nation  were  in  gencml  tired  pt  ih& 
National  Convention,  which  puece^^ivc proscription? 
had  drained  of  all  the  taknt,  eloquence,  and  enrj^*- 
it  had  once  pcsscj^sed  ;  and  that  AJSErmbly  ^ad  bt- 
coine  hnteful  and  eoiitomptiblc  to  nil  men,  by  eu/fcr- 
ing  irerir  to  he  the  pa?iiive  tool  of  the  Terror^/*  /br 
two  years,  when,  if  they  hnd  ? hown  proper  firthnes?*. 
the  fcvolntion  of  the  9rh  Thtrmidor  might  cs  weft 
have  hf  en  nchif  ved  at  the  hr^^nning  of  tlyt  fh^tCul 
annrchy,  as  after  that  longprriod  oi  unhi^l*d-of  sirf- 
fering.  The  Convention  wa?  not  greatly  improved 
in  point  of  talent,  evt  n  by  the  return  of  thoir  baii- 
islied«breihreii ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  public  entirely.  They  therefple 
prepored  to  gratify  the  general  wish  by  dissolvics 
theniselve:*. 

But  before  they  resigned  their  o?ti^nsdMe  anthoffity. 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  some  mode  of  c«nyuig 
on  the  government  m  future. 

The  Jacobin  constitution  of  1703  still  existed  ba 
prjier;  but  altheugh  there  was  an  tmrepealed  law, 
menacing  with  death  any  one  who  should  propofe 
to  alter  that  fonn  of  government,^ no  one  appeared 
disposed  to  consider  it  as  actually  in  exercise;  and, 
notvithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which  it  1im 
been  received  and  ratifi(d  by  the  sanction  of  the 
national  voice,  it  was  actually  passed  ox^r  anA 
abrogated  as  a  matter  pf  course,  by  a  tacit  but 
unanimous  consiut.  Neither  was  there  any  di^q;>o- 
sition  to  adopt  the  Girondist  constitution  of  IT^i, 
or'fo  revert  to  the  democratic  monarchy  of  It^JL 
the  only  one  of  these  models  which  could  he  sn 
to  have  had  even  the  dubious  endurance  of  a  %•" 
months.  As  at  the  general  change  of  the  v^'orld,  ill 
former  thhigs  were  to  be  done  away^all  was  to!)c 
made  anew. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  government  had  been 
solemnized  by  the  national  oaths  and  proc^sMis 
customary  on  such  occasions;  but  the  opinion  was 
now  universally  entertained,  that  not  one  of  rhigBi 
was  founded  on  just  principles,  or  contained  me 
power  of  defending  itself  against  aggreasroD,  atti 
protecting  the  lives  and  rights  of  the  subject.  Ob 
the  other  nand,  every  one  not  deeply  interested  in  die 
late  anarchy,  and  implicate  in  the  horrid  courae  of 
bloodshed  and  tyranny  which  was  its  very  etaeooe, 
was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  reviving  a  gbveminent, 
which  was  a  professed  continuation  of  thedespob^tn 
ever  attendant  upon  a  revolution,  and  whichl  in  all 
civiUzed  countries,  ought  to  terminate  with  the  ez« 
traordinary  circumatancca  by  which  revolotioii  haa 
been  rendered  neceaaary.  To  have  condimed  the 
revolotionary  ROTemment,  indeed,  loiager  th«n  tlaa^ 
would  have  been  to  have  imitated  the, conduct  ckf  an 
ignorant  empiric,  who  should  persist  in  aubjeolmg  a 
•onyaleacent  patient  to  the  same  courae  of  axintM- 
iiifi(  and  dangerous  medicines,  which  a  regular  phj- 
siaan  would  discontinue  as  aeon  as  the  diaeaae  mm! 
been  brought  to  a  favourable  crisis. 

It  aeematohave  bean  in  general  felt  and  adoaitlcd, 
that  the  blending  of  the  executive  and  le^alatire 
power  together,  aa  both  had  been  exerciaeaby  the 
exisdng  Convention,  opened  the  road  to  the  moat 
afflicting  tyranny;  and  that  to  conatitute  a  stable 
government,  the  power  of  executing  the  lawai.  and 
adminiatering  the  ministerial ,  functions,  miiai  be 
vested  in  aome  separate  indiTiduala,  or  numbtt  ef 
individuals,  who  should,  indeed,  be  responaihle'  C» 
the  national  le^lature  for  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
but  neither  subject  to  their  direct  control,  nor  ei^joy- 
ing  it  aa  emanating  immediately  from  tbeir  bcKhr. 
With  theae  reflections  arose  othersi  on  (he  ntitfty  ef 
dividing  the  legislative  body  itael^  intd  two  aaaem.^ 
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lllleA,  i^ht  of  irhidi  iHij^t  fivrm  «  dfeck  on  the  other, 
Mndingf  by  0afme  exercise  of  tin  intermediate  atitho- 
riiy,  to  qimli^  the  rash  rapidity  of  a  single  cham- 
ber, and  obstruct  the  progress  oi  any  individual,  who 
might,  Bke  Robespierre,  obtain  a  dictatorship  in  auch 
a  lK>dy,  and  become,  iu  doing  so,  an  arbitrary  t>'rftnt 
cnrer  ine  whole  authoritifes  of  iHe  pt;\te.  Thiip,  loath 
and  late,  the  French  bogan  to  cast  an  eye  on  the 
Britiah  constitution,  and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  upon  which  it  is  founded,  as  the  beat  means 
of  uniting  trie  protection  of  liberty  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  Order.  Thinkingr  men  had  come  gradually  to 
be  awaiv,  that  in  hopes  of  getting  something  better 
than  a  System  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
expetienc'e  of  ages,  they  had  only  produced  a  set  of 
Models,  which  were  snccessirely  wondered  at,  ap- 
plandea,  neglected,  and  broken  to  "pieces,  instead  of 
ta  shnple  machine,  capable,  in  mechanical  phrase,  of 
working  well.  , 

Had  8U(*  t  feeling  prevised  during  the  commence- 
hrtont  of  the  Revolution,"  as  w^s  advocated  by  Mou- 
nier  and  othetr,*  Fr;incc  aud  Kurupe  misht  Ivive 
been  spared  the  blo<x».^hed  and  di-^trest^  whiHi  aftlict- 
ed  them  dtirine  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years 
of  i^ar,  with  all  the  various  evils  which  accompanied 
that  great  convidsion.  France  had  then  a  king; 
nobles,  out  of  ^Om  a  senate  might  have  been  se- 
bbted;  and  abundance  of  able  men  to  have  formed 
a  loWer  house,  or  house  of  commons.  But  the  golden 
Opportunity  was  passed  over;  and  when  the  archi- 
tects might,  perhaps,  have  been  disposed  to  execute 
the  iiew  fabric  which  they  raeditatetL  on  the  plan  of 
a  iirahed  monarchy,  the  materials  (or  the  structure 
Wore  no  longer  to  be  found 

The  legitimate  Khg  of  France  no  doubt  existed, 
bathe  was  an  exile  in  a  foreign  country;  and  th? 
race  of  gentry,  from  whom  a  hous^3  of  i>€:r^,  or  he- 
reditary seriate,  might  have  been  chierty  selected, 
were  to  be  fourtd  only  in  foreign  service,  too  much 
exasperated  by  (h^fr  sufferings  to  admit  a  rational 
hope  that  they  would  ever  mako  any  compromise 
with  those  who  had  forced  them  from  their  natiVe 
land,  and  confiscated  their  family  property.  Saving 
ibr  tnese  circumstances,  and  the  combinations  which 
arose  out  of  them,  it  seems  very  likely,  that  at  the 
period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  tide,  which 
began  to  set  strongly  against  the  Jacobins,  might 
hare  been  adroitly  turned  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons. 
Bat,  though  there  was  a  treneral  feeling  of  melan- 
choly regret,  which  naturiilly  arose  from  compnring 
the  peaceful  days  of  the  monarchy  with  those  of  the 
Reign  of  TVrror,— the  rule  of  Louis  the  XVI.  with 
thlit  of  Robespierre,— the  memory  of  former  quiet 
and  socnrity  with  the  more  recent  recollections  of 
blood  and  plunder,— still  it  seems  to  have  existml 
rather  in  the  stale  of  a  predisposition  to  form  a  royal 
party,  than  as  the  principle  of  one  already  existing. 
Fuel  was  lying  ready  to  catch  the  flame  of  loyalty, 
but  the  match  had  not  yet  been  applied;  and  to 
counternct  this  general  tendency,  there  existed  the 
most  formidable  obstacles. 

In  the  first  place,  we  hate  shown  already  the 
circumstances  hy  which  the  French  armies  were 
ttrongiy  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Republic,  in 
whose  cause  all  their  wars  had  been  waged,  and  all 
their  gjory  won :  by  whose  expeditious  and  enerffetic 
atdnuiuBtration  the  military  profession  was  benefited, 
while  they  neither  saw  nor  felt  the  misery  entailed 
on  the  nation  at  large.  But  the  French  soldier  had 
not  only  fought  in  favour  of  democracy,  but  actively 
and  directly  against  royalty.  As  Vivt  la  RfpubU^ae 
was  hus  war-cry,  he  was  in  La  Vendue,  on  the  Rhine, 
and  ^9ewher&  met,  encountered,  and  sometimes 
"  libated  and  driven  back,  by  those  who  used  the 
)pO«te  signal-word,  Fire  le  RoL  The  Royalists 
^re,  indeed,  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the 
ititary  part  of  the  French  nation ;  and  such  was 
J  ^imosity  of  the  latter  at  this  period  to  the  idea 
returning  to  the  ancient  system,  thai  if  a  general 
..aid  have  oeen  found  capable  of  playing  the  part  of 
Koofcihe  would nrobably  have  experiaaced  toie fate 
rnlstL  Fayette  and  Dumouriex. 
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A  second  and  almost  insuperable  ol^jecHon  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  occurred  in  the  exten- 
sive change  of  property  that  had  taken  place.  If  the 
exiled  family  had  been  recalled,  they  could  not,  at 
this  very  recent  period,  but  have  made  stipulations 
for  their  devoted  followers,  and  in.^iisted  thai  the 
(Stales  ffj)T«  ired  in  their  cause,  should  have  been 
compensated  or  restored;  and  such  n  n'««um[)iion 
would  have  inferred  ruin  to  all  the  purehisrrs  of 
national  demesnes,  and,  in  consequ'^nce,  n  grn»  ral 
shock  to  the  security  of  proprrtvthrou'-rh  thekini-'dom. 

The  same  arj^inent  applied  to  the  Cliurch  Tunds. 
The  Most  Christian  King  could  not  r-nme  his 
throne,  without  rentorin^  the  rceiesii.^tn  ;d  esru- 
blishment  in  rnrt,  if  not  in  whole.  It  was  impog- 
BJblo  to  calculate  the  ma^s  of  per-^on.^  of  property 
nnd  wealth,  with  their  various  connexions,  vho,  as 
possessors  of  national  demesnes^  that  i?,  of  the  i>ro- 

Certv  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  emigrants,  wei-e  beuiid 
y  tneir  own  inirrest  to  opi)03c  ttie  restoration  of  the 
Ronrbon  family.  The  rvolnt'orinrv  ijovt  mmcnt  had 
foIlr)'.'-ed  tho  C'-ar -e,  Ivil  :  tiii  '.uj;  j,  id  tleeply  uolitic, 
ridnionftion  of  fh.  Scotr..-=h  11.  form  r.—^P-ulf  down 
the  nests,"  said  Knox,  when  he  urged  the  inTdlitudo 
to  destroy  churches  and  abbeys,  "and  the  rooks  will 
fly  off."  The  French  government,  by  dilapidating 
and  disposing  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants  and 
clergy,  had  established  an  almost  in  surmount  able 
barrier  against  the  return  of  the  original  owners. 
The  cavaliers  in  the  great  Civil  War  or  En;j;land  had 
been  indeed  fined,  seauestratcd.  impo\'erished ;  but 
their  estates  were  still,  generally  speaking,  in  their 
possession;  and  tljey  retained,  though  unrier  oppres- 
sion and  poverty,  the  influence  of  a  national  aristo- 
cracy^ diminished,  but  not  annihilated.  In  Franco, 
that  influence  of  resident  proprietors  hod  all  been 
tranrfomd  to  other  hands,  tenacious  in  holding  what 
property  they  had  acguirea,  and  determined  Iq  make 
good  the  defence  of  it  against  those  who  claimed  a 
prior  right. 

Last5',  the  fears  and  conscious  recollections  of 
those  who  held  the  chief  po^cr  in  France  for  the 
timd,  induced  them  to  view  their  own  safety  as  deeply 
compromised  by  anyproposition  o(^  restoring  the 
exiled  royal  family.  This  present  sitdng  and  ruling 
Convention  had  put  to  death  Louis  XVl..— with 
what  hope  of  safety  coidd  they  install  his  hrother 
on  the  throne?  They  had  formally,  and  in  full  con- 
clave, renounced  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity— 
with  vhat  consistence  couM  they  be  accessory  to  re- 
store a  national  church '?  Some  remained  Repubh- 
cans  from  their  heart  and  upon  conviction;  and  a 
great  many  more  of  the  deputies  could  not  abjure 
democracy,  without  confessing  at  the  same  tim& 
that  all  the  violent  measures  wnich  they  had  carried' 
through  for  the  supoort  of  that  system,  were  so  many 
great  and  treason aSle  crimes. 

These  fears  of  a  retributive  reaction  were  very 
generally  felt  in  the  Convention.  The  Thermido- 
nens,  in  particular,  who  had  killed  Robespierre, 
and  now  reigned  in  his  stead,  had  more  substantial 
{[rounds  of  apprehension  from  any  counter-revolu- 
tionary movement,  than  even  the  body  of  the  repre- 
sentatives at  large,  many  of  whom  had  l)een  merely 
passive  in  scenes  where  uarras  and  Tallien  had  been 
active  agents.  The  timid  party  of  The  Plain  might 
be  overawed  by  the  returning  prince ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Girondists,  who  could  indeed  scarce  be 
said  to  exist  as  a  party,  might  be  safely  despised.  But 
the  Hiermidoriens  themselves  stood  in  a  different 
predicament.  They  were  of  importance  enough  to  at- 
tract both  detestanon  and  jealousy ;  they  held  powen 
which  must  be  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  restored 
monarch ;  and  they  stood  on  precarious  ground,  be- 
twixt the  natred  or  the  moderate  party,  wbo  remem- 
bered them  as  colleagues  of  Robespierre  and  Dantoo. 
and  that  of  the  Jacobins,  who  saw  in  Tallien  and 
Barras  daSerters  of  that  party,  and  the  destroyers  ot 
the  power  of  the  Sans  Culottes.  They  had,  Uiere- 
fore,  just  reason  to  fear,  that,  stripped  of  the  power 
which  they  at  present  possessed,  they  might  become 
the  unpitiea  and  unaided  scape-goats,  to  expiate  all 
the  oflences  of  the  Revolution. 

Thus  each  favourable  sentiment  towards  tht  Cflftna 
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off  the  Bouri)on8  yrtM  Qprosed;  I.  By  their  unpopu- 
larity with  the  armies ;  II.  By,  the  apprehenaiona  of 
tae  con&sion  and  distress  which  must  arise  from  a 
£:eneral  change  of  property;  and  III.  By  the  oon- 
ecioas  fears  oT  those  influential  persons,  who  con- 
ceived their  own  safety  concerned  in  sustaining  the 
republican  model. 

Still,  the  idea  of  monarchy  was  so  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  simplest  and  best  mode  of  once  more 
re-establishing  good  order  and  a  fixed  government, 
that  some  statesmen  proposed  to  resume  the  form, 
but  change  the  dynastv.  With  this  view,  divers 
persons  were  suggested  by  those  who  supposed  (hat 
by  pasain^over  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
dangers  annexed  to  his  rights  and  claims  might  be 
'  avouled,  and  the  apprehended  measures  of  resump- 
tion and  reaction  ooight  be  guarded  against  The 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  named,  but  the  in- 
famy of  his  father  clung  to  him.  In  another  wild 
hypothesis  the  Duke  of  York,  or  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, were  sufiKested  as  fit  to  be  named  constitu- 
tional Kings  of  France.  The  Abb^  Si^yes  is  said  to 
have  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  prince  last 
named.* 

But  without  regarding  the  wishes  or  opuuons  of 
the  people  without  doors,  the  Convention  resolved 
to  establish  sach  a  model  of  government  as  diould 
be  most  Ukely  to  infuse  into  a  republic  something  of 
the  stability  of  a  monarchical  establishment;  and 
thus  repair  at  once  former  errors,  and  preserve  an 
appearance  of  consiatency  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

For  this  purpose  eleven  commissioners,  chiefly 
selected  amongst  the  former  Gtirondista,  were  ap- 
pointed (April]  to  draw  up  a  new  Constitution  upon 
a  new  pnncii)le,  wihich  was  asain  to  receive  the  uni- 
versal adhesion  of  the  Frencn  by  acclamation  and 
oath,  and  to  fall,^  in  a  short  tinie,  under  the  same 
neglect  which  had  attended  every  preceding  model. 
This,  it  was  understood,  was  to  be  so  constructed, 
as  to  unite  the  consistency  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment with  the  name  and  forms  of  a  democracy. 

That  the  system  now  adopted  by  the  French  com- 
missioners might  bear  a  form  corresponding  to  the 
destinies  of  the  nation,  and  flattering  to  its  vanity,  it 
was  borrowed  fW)m  that  of  the  Roman  republic,  an 
attempt  to  imitate  which  had  already  introduced 
many  of  the  blunders  and  many  of  the  crimes  of  the 
Revolution.  The  executive  power  was  lodged  in  a 
council  of  five  persons,  termed  Directors,  to  whom 
were  to  be'conaigned  the  conduct  of  peace  and  war, 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  governmenX  They  were  permitted  no 
6hare  of  the  legislative  authority. 

This  arrangement  was  adopted  to  comply  with  the 
jealousy  of  those  who,  in  the  individual  person  of  a 
single  Director,  holding  a  situation  similar  to  that  of 
the  Stadtholder  in  Holland,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  saw  something  too  closely  oriproach- 
mg  to  a  monarchical  govemmcnL  Indeed,  it  is  said 
Louvct  warned  them  against  establishing  such  an 
office,  by  assuring  them,  that  when  they  referred  the 
choice  of  the  individual  who  was  to  hold  it  to  the 
nation  at  large,  they  would  see  the  Bourbon  heir 
elected.t  But  the  inconvenience  of  this  pentarchy 
could  not  be  disguised ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  a  numerous  execu- 
tive council,  either  that  there  would  be  a  schism,  and 
a  minority  and  majority  established  in*  that  prc-enii- 
neat  body  of  the  state,  where  unity  and  vigour  were 
chiefly  requisite,  or  else  that  some  one  or  two  of  the 
♦d)lest  and  most  crafty  among  the  directors  would 
establish  a  supremacy  over  the  others,  and  use  them 
less  as  their  colleagues  than  their  dependents.  The 
legislators,  however,  though  they  Knew  tliat  the 
whole  Roman  empire  was  found  msuflicient  to  sa- 
tiate the  ambition  of  three  men^  yet  appeared  to  hope 
that  the  concord  and  unanimity  of  their  five  direct- 
ors mig;ht  continue  unbroken,  thoueh  they  had  but 
one  nation  to  govern  j  and  they  decided  accordingly. 

^  The  M«nioirtPubliihed  under  the  name  of  Foucb^  make  this 
imertion.  But  aluKMich  that  work  ihowi  great  iniimaey  with 
tfa*  Mcret  bktorf  of  the  timei,  it  k  not  to  be  ioipUchly  mlied 

oo  vooi  DoauDanut  un  Bouiboa"— 
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The  executiv^lpower  }mfi$  ikam  provided  ix^  |ki 
legislative  body  was  to  oonaiflt  of  two  oouncalB  s  ow 
of  Elders,  as  it  was  called,  serving  as  a  Ffoti^  af 
Lords;  another  of  Youngera,^  which  ther  teniai 
from  us  number,  the  Couiicil  of  F^ve  BLundiM 
Both  were  elective,  and,  the  di^rence  of  a^e  was  ib 
only  circumstance  which  placed  a  diatmctioii  kr 
twixt  the  two  bodiesL,  The  members  of  the  Comci 
of  Five  Hundred,  were  to  be  at  leaat  twenty^ 
years  old~a  qualifioation  which,  after  the  sevead 
year  of  the  Republic,  was  to  rise  to  thirtr  years  oo» 
plete.  In  this  aaaembly  laws  were  to  be  first  no- 
posed;  and,  having  received  its  acptolMitioiis  ws 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  Council  oi  Anriants.  TW 
requisites  to  sit  in  the  latter  senate  w^^e  t]%B  sgeaf 
forty  years  complete  and  the  being  a  muried  tarn 
OT  a  widower.  BacnelorSi  though  above  tbmi  agt, 
were  deemad  \mfit  for  legislation^  peHia4;>s  from  waai 
of  domestic  experience. 

The  Council,  of  Ancients  had  ths  PQwer  of  nsect- 
ing  the  propositions  laid  before  ihem  by  the  Goo^    ' 
of  Five  Iiundred,  or,  by  adopting  and  ajqn 
them,  that  of  pasang  them  into  laws.    These 

lations  certainly  gained  one  ^jeat  point,  in  sn . 

ting  each  pr9po8ed  legislauve  enaqtment  to  tm 
separate  bodieiv,  and  of  course,  to  mature  sad  deft^ 
rate  consideration.  It  Is  true  that  neither  aim 
councils  had.  anv  especial  character  or  aepsrmts  '^ 
terest  which  could  enable  or  induce  the  AncMOtiy  ■ 
a  body,  to  suggest  to  the  Five  Hundred  a  difiosi 
principle  of  considering  any  proposed  measure  fna 
that  which  was^  likely  to  occur  to  thj^m  in  thcffofs 
previous  deliberation.  No  such  vari^  viewa»  ikat 
fore,  were  to  be  expected,  as  must  anae  between  » 
semolies  composea  of  persons  who  dififer  in  rank* 
fortune,  and  consequently  view  the  same  qnesoans 
various  and  opposite  li^jts.  StiiL  delay  and  reooa- 
sideration  were  attained  before  the  irrevecahJe  4at 
was  imposed  upon  any  measure  of  consequence j 
and  so  far  much  was  ^ned.  An  orator  was  sim- 
posed  to  answer  all  objections  to  the  system  of  tht 
two  councils  thus  constituted,  when  ne  desaxikwj 
that  of  the  Juniors  as  h&xxg^  the  ima^pnation,  that  of 
the  Ancients  as  being  the  judgment  of  the  natiDSs 
the  one  designed  to  invent  and  sufrgeat  nadoni 
measures,  the  other  to  deliberate  ana  decide  i^os 
them.  This  was,  though  liable  to  many  pb)ect)(ia% 
an  ingenious  illustration  indeed ;  but  an  illostntiBi 
is  not  an  argument,  though  often  passing  cunemai 
such. 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  the  Constitationt  of  tki 
year  Three,  i.  c  1795,  showed  a  greater  degree  of 
practical  emcacy.  sense,  and  consistency,  than  lof 
of  those  previously  suggested;  and  in  the  intreikc- 
tion,  though  ihere  was  tnc  usual  proclamation  of  thr 
rijghts  of  man,  his  duties  to  the  lB^^  and  to  the  so- 
cial system  were  for  the  first  time^  cnumeraicd  a 
manly  and  forcible  language,  intimating  the  desire  d 
the  framcrs  of  these  institutions  to  put^  a  stop  to  tht 
continuation  of  revolutionary  violence  in  future. 

But  the  constitution  now  promulgated,  had  i 
blemish  common  to  all  its  predecessors  :  it  vras  to- 
tally new,  and  unsanctionea  by  the  experience  oAa 
of  France  or  any  other  country;  a  mere  expetioent 
in  politics,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be  knosx 
until  it  had  been  put  in  exercise,  and  which.  Sac 
many  years  at  least,  must  be  necessarily  less  the  ob- 
ject of  respect  than  of  criticism..  Wise  IcsisJaUni 
even  when  lapse  of  time,  alteration  of  mannen^  or 
increased  llberaUty  of  sentiment,  require  correspond- 
ing  alterations  iu  the  institutions  of  their  fathered  aN 
careful,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  the  ancidit 
form  and  character  of  those  laws,  into  which  thtf 
are  endeavouring  to  infuse  principles  and  a  spirit  aD' 
commodatcd  to  the  altered  exi^nciea  and  tcvnpet  oC 
the  age.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  in  patriotism  tf 
well  as  in  religion.  We  value  institutions,  not  anil 
because  they  are  ours,  but  because  xhff  have  bM 
those  of  our  fathers ;  and  if  a  new  conlutution  ncMl 
to  be  presented  to  us,  although  perhaps  theoretiosUl 

t  ["M  aathdn  wne  Letan,  Daanou,  Bofavy  d*A 
jt^e-Latouche,  Berber,  Laav«l,  Larovillnn  ' 
Durand-Maillannet  Baiidm  dem  Ard«n«i, 
Thjsrs,  l  viiL  Pu  ^.J      . 
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ibowing  more  •ymmetry  than,  that  l||fwhich  the  n«- 
ion  had  been  long  governed,  it  womd  be  as  difficult 
o  transfer  to  it  the  allegiance  of  the  peoplci  aa  it 
vould  be  to  substitute  the  worship  of  a  Madonna, 
he  work  of  modern  art,  for  the  devotion  paid  by  the 
latives  of  Saragpssa  to  their  ancient  ralladium, 
)ur  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  vear  Three,  with  all  its 
iefects,  would  have  been  willingly  received  by  the 
lation  in  general*  as  affording  some  security  from 
he  revolutionary  storni,  had  it  not  been  for  a  selfish 
md  OBurping  device  of  the  Thermidoriens  to  muti- 
ate  and  render  it  nugatory  at  the  very  outset,  by 
ipgrafling  upon  it  the  means  of  continumg  the  ezer- 
aae  of  their  own  arbitrary  anUiority.  It  must  never 
16  finvotten,  that  these  conquerors  of  Robespierre 
lad  shared  all  the  excesses  of  his  party  before  they 
)6came  his  personal  eoemies  i  and  that  when  de- 
■rived  of  their  official  situations  and  influence,  which 
bey  were  likely  to  be  by  a  representative  body  freely 
m.  furly  elected,  they  were  certain  to  be  exposed  to 
Teat  inoividQal  danger. 

Determined,  cher^re,  to  retain  the  power  in  their 
>wn  hands^  the  Thermidoriens  su^red,  with  an 
adifieience  amounting  almost  to  contempt,  the 
onstitution  to  pass  throuf^  and  be  approved  of  by. 
be  Convention.  But,  under  pretence  that  it  would 
e  highly  impolitic  to  derive  the  nation  of  the 
ervices  of  men  accustomed  to  public  business,  they 
rocored  [Aug.  28]  two  decrees  to  be  passed ;  the 
int  ordaming  the  electoral  bodies  of  France  to 
hooae,  as  representatives  to  the  two  <^uncUs  under 
ae  new  constitution,  at  least  two-thiral  of  tbe  mem« 
ers  presently  sitting  in  Convention ;  and  the  second 
teclaring,  that  in  defisiult  of  a  return  of  two-thirds  of 
be  present  deputies,  as  prescribed,  the  Convention 
bemselves  should  nil  up  the  vacancies  out  of  their 
w%  body;  in  other  words,  should  name  a  large 
roj)ortion  of  themselves  their  own  successors  m 
wmuative  power.* 

These  decrees-  were  sent  down  to  the  Primary 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  every  art  was  used  to 
Mider  them  acceptable. 

But  the  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  of  Paris, 
snerally  revolted  at  tnis  stretch  of  arbitrary  au- 
lority.  .They  recollected,  that  all  the  members  who 
ad  sat  in  the  first  National  Assembly^  so  remark' 
blefor  talent,  had  been  declared  ineligible,  on  that 
hgle  account,  for  the  second  legislative  body;  and 
0^,  men  so  infinitely  the  inferiors  of  those  who 
^ere  the  colleagues  of  Mirabeau,  Mounier.  and  other 
reat  namea  presumed  not  only  to  declare  tbem- 
elves  eligible  hy  re-election,  but  dared  to  establish 
NO  thirds  of  their  number  as  indispensable  ingrc- 
ients  of  the  legislative  assembliess  which,  according 
>  the  words  alik«  and  spirit  of  the  consiitutiou, 
ught  to  be  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people. 
'he  electors,,  and  particularly  those  of.the.scctioiis 
FParifl,  angrily  demanded  to  Know,  upon  whatpub- 
e  services  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  founded 
ifiir  title  to  a  pnvile^e  so  Unjust  and  anomalous. 
mong  the  more  active  part  of  them,  to  whom  the 
leaeure  was  chiefly  tQ  be  ascribed,  ttiey  saw  but  a 
iw  reformed  Terrorists,  who  wiehcKl  to  retain  the 
nwer  of  tyranny,  though  disposed  to  exercise  it 
ith  some  degree  of  moderation,  and  the  loss  of 
iho^  places,  might  be  possibly  followed  by  that  of 
leir  heads:  in  the  others,  they  only  beheld  a  flock 
f  timid  and  discountenanced  Helots,  willing  to  pur- 
lase  personal  security  at  the 'Sacrifice  of  pcrsenal 
ODOur  and  diity  to  the  public ;  while  in  the  Convcn- 
on  as  a  body,  who  pronounced  so  large  a  proportion 
f  their  number  as  indispensable  to  the  service  of 
le  state,  nidging  from  their  conduct  hitherto,  they 
Duld  but  aiscover  an  imase  composed  partly  ojT  iron, 
Bi^ly  of  day,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  many  thou- 
ma  victims— a  pageant  without  a  will  of  its  own, 
Dd  which  had  been  capable  of  mving  its  coun  tcoancc 
)  the  worst  of  actionem  at  the  instigation  of  the 
rorst  of  men— a  sort  of  Moloch,  whose  name  had 
een  used  byits  priests  to  compel  the  most  barbarous 
aoriflces.    To  sum  up  the  whole,  these  experienced 
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men  of  public  business,  without  whose  intermadiatioa 
it  was  pretended  the  national  affairs  could  not  be 
carried  on,  could  only  shelter  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  unbouiidea  wickedness  by  pleading  their 
unlimited  cowardice,  and  by  poorly  alleging  that  for 
two  years  they  had  sat,  voted,  and  deliberated,  under 
a  system  of  compulsion  and  terror.  So  much  mean- 
ness rendered  those  who  were  degraded  by  it  imfit, 
not  merely  to  rule,  but  to  live;  and  yet  two  thirds  of 
their  number  were,  according  to  their  own  decrees, 
to  be  intruded  on  the  nation  as  an  indispensabW 
portion  of  its  representatives. 

Such  was  the  languace  held  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  sections  of  Pari^  who  were  the  more  irritated 
against  the  domineering  and  engrossing  spirit  exhi- 
bited in  these  usuiping  enactments,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  forget  that  it  was  their  interference^ 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  their  national  guard* 
which  had  saved  the  Convention  from  massacre  oa 
more  occasions  than  one. 

In  the  mean  while  reports  continued  to  be  made 
from  the  Primary  Assemblies,  of  their  adhesion  lo 
the  constitution,  in  which  they  were  almost  unani- 
moua,  and  of  their  sentiments  concerning  the  two 
decrees,  authorizing  and  commanding  the  re-electiqn 
of  two  thirds  of  the  Convention,  on  which  thars 
existed  a  strong  difierence  of  opinion.  Tbe  Con  voli- 
tion, determined,  at  all  rates,  to  cany  through  with 
a  high  hand  the  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  measuie 
which  they  proposed|  failed  not  to  make  those  re- 
ports such  as  they  deored  them  to  be,  and  announeed 
that  the  two  decrees  had  been  accepted  by  a  muority 
of  the  Primary  Assemblies.  The  citizens  of  Pans 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  returns— alleged  that 
the  reports  were  falsified— demanded  a  scrutiny, 
and  openly  bid  defiance  to  the  Convention.  Their 
power  of  meeting  together  in  their  sections,  on  ac- 
count of ^  the  appeal  to  the  people,  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  ieeling  their  own  strength,  and  en- 
couraging each  other  by  speeches  and  applauses.' 
They  were  farther  emboldened  and  animated  by 
men  of  literary  talent,  whose  power  was  restored 
with  the  liberty  of  the  prcss.t  Finally,  they  declared 
their  sittings  permanent,  and  that  they  had  the  right 
to  protect  the  liberties  oi  France.  The  greater  part 
of  the  national  guards  were  united  on  this  occasion 
against  the  existing  government:  and  nothing  less 
was  talked  of,  than  that  they  should  avail  them- 
selves 9f  their  arms  and  numbers,  march  down  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  dictate  law  to  the  Convention 
with  their  muskets,  as  the  revolutionary  mob  of  the 
suburbs  used  to  do  with  their  pikes. 

The  Convention,  unpopular  thcmselvc*,  and  em- 
barked iu  an  unpopular  cause,  hc^an  to  look  anxiously 
around  for  assistance.  They  chictly  relied  on  tbe 
aid  of  about  five  thousand  regular  troops,  who  were 
assembled  in  and  around  Pans.  These  declared  for 
government  with  the  greater  readiness  that  the  in- 
surrection was  of  a  character  (Jecidcdly  aristocratical. 
and  that  tho  French  armies,  as  already  repcatrdly 
noticed,  were  attached  to  the  Republic.  But  besides, 
these  profc^^sional  troops  entert;iined  the  usual  de- 
gree ol  contpmpt  for  tlfe  national  guards,  and  on  this 
account  alone  were  quite  ready  to  correct  the  inso- 
lence of  the  pekinSft  or  inuscadina^^  who  usurped 
the  dress  ana  character  of  soldiers.  The  Conv(  n- 
tion  had  also,  the  assistance  of  several  hiindtdl 
Qrtilleryinen,  who,  since  the  taking  of  the  Bastiln, 
had  been  always  zealous  democrats.  Still  -appre- 
hensive of  the  result,  they  added  to  this  force  ariothrr 
of  a  more  oiiiinouB  description.  It  wus  a  body  of 
volunteers,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
whom  they  chose  to  denominate  tbe  Sacred  Band, 
pr  the  Patriots  of  1789.  They  were  gleanetl  out  ol 
the  suburbs,  and  from  the  iails,  the  remnants  of  tho 
insurrectional  battalions  which  had  formed  the  body- 
guard of  Hcbcrt  and  Robespierre,  and  had  been  the 

t  ("  Lft  HaiyN*.  LanrctoDe,  jun.,  Snard,  lOorrilet,  Vaublane. 
Pattoret,  Dopont  de  Nemoun.  QaaUom^re  d»  Quiney,  Delalot* 
Marehenna,  and  General  Miranda,  all  cither  pulilisbod  pampliWlB 
or  mod^  ipewhM  in  tbe  sections."— Thiers,  t  \iii.  p.  is.) 

r  Pttins,  a  word  of  coottmiDt,  by  whir.h  tbe  soKlieii  disttoidshad 
thoae  who  did  not  belong  to  tneir  profession. 
A  Muacattiu,  Ibpi— «  ptacaae  aiwlied  to  tbe  better  dau  df 
CuioOm. 
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mBtmiTK^nis  by  t^hich  they  exccoted  their  ntrocitics. 
Tilt'  Convention  proclaimed  them  men  of  the  lOth 
of  August— uiidoublidly,  they  wltc  also  men  of  the 
massacres  of  September.  It  was  conceived  that  the 
beholding  such  a  pack  of  blood-hound?,  ready  to  be 
let  loose,  might  inspire  horror  into  the  eitizcnp  of 
Paris,  to  whom  ibcir  very  aspect  brou.j;ht  so  many 
fearful  recollection!^.  It  did  so,  but  it  also  iiufrind 
hatred;  and  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  citi'/.ens, 
compensating  for  tlic  fur}-  of  the  Terrorist?,  and  for 
the  supeiior  dii-cipline  of  the  n.c-^lar  troopp  to  be. 
employed  against  ihtni,  promiftd  an  arduous  and 
doubiJul  conflict. 

Much,  it  was  obvious,  must  depend  on  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  the  leaden^. 

The  sections  emiiloytd,  as  their  commandcr-in,- 
chicf,  General  Donican.  an  old  officer  of  no  high 
reputation  for  miliian'  skill,  hut  otherwise  a  woriny 
and  sincere  man.  The  Convention  at  first  made 
choice  of  Menou,  and  directed  him,  supported  by  a 
strong  military  force,  to  march  into  the  section  Le 
Pclktier,  and  (lisnrrn  the  national  gtiarcis  of  thni  dis- 
trict. This  section  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  and 
6f  course  most  aristocratic,  in  Paris,  being  inhabited 
by  bankers,  merchants,  the  wealthiest  class  of  trades- 
men, and  the  bettor  orders  in  general.  Its  inhabit- 
ants had  formerly  composed  the  battalion  of  national 
guards  des  Filles  Saint  Thomas,  the  orily  one  which, 
taking  pan  in  the  d(  fence  of  the  Tuileries,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Swiss  Guards  upon  the  memorable  10th 
of  August.  The  section  continued  to  entertain  sen- 
timents of  the  same  character,  and  when  Menou 
appeared  at  the  head  of  hi?  forces,  accompanied  by 
La  Porte,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  found  the 
citizens  under  arms,  and  exhibiting  such  a  show  of 
resistance,  as  induce^  him.  after  a  parley,  to  retreat 
without  venturing  an  attack  upon  them. 

Menou'g  indecision  showed  that  he  was  not  a  man 
suited  to  the  times,  and  he  was  suspended  from  his 
command  by  the  Convention,  and  placed  under  ar- 
rest. The  gtmeral  management  of  aflairs,  and  the 
direction  of  the  Conventional  forces,  was  then  com- 
mitted to  Barras ;  but  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  committees  by  whom 
government  was  administered,  to  find  a  general  of 
nerve  and  decision  enough  to  act  under  Barras,  in 
the  actual  command  of  the  military  force  in  a  ser- 
vice so  dehcate,  and  times  so  menacing.  It  was 
then  that  a  few  words  from  Barras,  addressed  to  his 
colleagues,  Carnot  and  Tallien,  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe  for  wellnigh  twenty  years,  "I  have  the  man," 
he  said.  "  whom  yon  want,  a  little  Corsican  officer, 
who  wm  not  stand  upon  ceremony."* 

Tile  acquaintance  of  Barras  and  Bonaparte  had 
been,  as  we  have  already  said,  formed  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  and  the  former  had  not  forgotten  the  invent- 
ive and  decisive  genius  of  the  young  officer  to  whom 
the  conquest  of  that  city  was  to  be  ascribed.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Barras,  BonMmrte  was  sent  for. 
He  had  witnessed  the  retreat  of  Menou,  and  explain- 
ed with  much  simplicity  the  causes  of  that  clieck, 
and  the  modes  ot  resistance  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  case  of  the  apprehended  attack.  His  ex- 
planations gave  satisfaction.  Bonaparte  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Conventional  forces,  and  took  all 
the  necessary  precautions  to  d^end  the  same  palace 
which  he  had  seen  attacked  and  carried  by  a  body  of 
insurgents  on  the  10th  of  August.  But  he  possessed 
fsr  more  formidable  means  of  defence  than  were  in 
the  power  of  the  unfortunate  Louis.  He  had  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  his  high  mihtary 
skill  enabled  him  to  distribute  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. He  had  more  than  five  thousand  regular 
forces,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  volunteers.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Tuileries;  to  establish  posts  in  all  the  avenues  by 
which  it  could  be  approached;  to  possess  himself  of 
the  bridges,  so  as  to  prevent  co-operation  between 
the  sectioDs  which  lay  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 

«  I"  Pur  Mveml  months,  Napoloon,  not  beiof  acthdr  empby- 
«d,  laboarod  in  tho.  mOitanr  comimttee,  and  was  well  ao^iaintad 
with  Canwljjia  Tallaen,  whom  ho  MW^da^r.  ^  Hoy,  then,  coald 
feamu  make  &om  the  proposal  attributod  to  him  ?**— LoDis 
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river;  and  "Aally.  to  establish  a  strOTig  -^ 
the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  or,  as  it  was  Aen  cal 
Place  de  la  Revolution.  Bonaparte  had  onlval 
hours  to  make  aJl  these  arrangejnen^^  for  a»« 
named  in  place  of  Menou  late  on  the  njgnt  befcjra 
conflict. 

A  merely  civic  army,  having  no  cannon,  (fer;? 
field-pieces,  of  which  each  section  posscv^^d  *k 
had  been  almost  all  given  up  to  the  Convcntioa  i^ 
the  disarming  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antnine,)  ocrr 
have?  respected  so  **trong  jt  position  as  the  Ti?irt5 
when  so  formidahly  defended.  Their  polky  «fe^ 
have  been,  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  11.,  to  baveh 
riraded  the  streets  at  everv  point,  and  copfted  uf  [J 
Conventional  troops  within  the  defenaiT^  po«!« 
they  had  assiimtd,  till  want  of  provisior?^  ob\s 
them  to  sally  at  disadvantage,  or  to  «inrnc?er.  I 
a  pojudar  force  is  iTcncrally  imrntient  of  dc-jsy.  ^ 
retreat  of  Menuu  had  given  them  spirit,  and  tliey  | 
preherdeil,  with  some  show  of  rpason,  that  the* 
tions,  if  they  did  not  unite  their  force^  mi^t  bri 
tacked  and  disarmed  separately..  Tnpy  »hrtrih 
resolved  to  invest  the  Convention  in  a  ho^tilr  wb 
ner,  require  of  the  members  to  recall  the  obmdK 
decrees,  and  allow  the  nation  to  make  ■  free* 
uiirlictated  election  of  its  reprcsentatiTeF 

On  the  thirteenth  Vendemaire,  comespoR^t 
the  4th  October,  the  civil  afl'rav,  comnionh'  es^a, 
the  Day  of  the  JScctions,  took  place,  Tke  mm 
guards  assembled,  to  the  nuinber  of  thirty  th^i^ 
men  and  upw/irds,  but  having  no  artillery,  flr 
advanced  bf  different  avenues,  in  closo  coloiBBik 
every  where  found  the  most  formidable  resacff 
One  laree  force  ocnipied  the  quays  on  the  left  1« 
of  the  Seine,  threatening  the  palace  from  th«tsi 
of  the  river.  Another  strong  oinsion  admncft^ 
the 'iSiileries,  through  the  Rue  St.  Honorf,  df^ssx 
to  debouche  on  the  palace,  whct^.  fke  Conr«c» 
was  sitting^,  by  the  Rue  de  PEchellc.  They  did  »- 
without  duly  reflecting  that  they  were  flankedc 
most  pdints  by  stronc  posts  in  the  lanes  and  ow 
ings,  aefended  by  artiller>'. 

The  contest  began  in  the  Rue  St  Ifoncrf.  > 
naparte  had  estabhshed  a  strong  post  with  taogai 
at  the  cul-de-sac  Dauphme,  opposite  to  the  ccott 
of  St.  Roche.  He  permitted  the  iroprudeiit  fts* 
sians  to  involve  their  long  and  densM;  columns  ia^ 
narrow  street  without  interruption,  nntil  th<Ttf- 
tabhshed  a  body  of  grenadiers  in  the  firoBt  of* 
church,  and  opposite  to  the  position  at  the  c^^ 
sac.  Each  party,  as  usual,  throws  on  the  oto  ^ 
blame  of  commencing  the  civil  contest  tar  «W 
both  were  prepared.  But  all  agree  the  furnic  «*' 
menced  with  musketry.  It  was  inetantly  mami 
by  discharges  of  grape-shot  and  cannister,  fM 
pointed  as  the  guns  were,  upon  thick  eohinuis<tf^ 
national  guards,  arranged  on  the^  quays  and  ia  ^ 
narrow  streets,  made  an  astounding  carnage,  tki 
national  guards  oflfered  a  brave  resistancev  and  e«f 
attempted  to  rush  oii-the  artillery,  and  cfurj^ 
guns  by  main  force.  But  a  measure  which  is  at^ 
rate  enough  in  the  open  field,  becomes  mspoem 
when  the  road  to  assault  lies  through  narrowsoa^ 
which  are  swept  by  the  cannon  at  eveiy  diattof 
The  citizens  were  compelled  to  give  wray.  By  iW 
judicious  arrangement  of  their  respective  fbnxi^^ 
ferent  results  might  have  been  hoped ;  but  howev 
Danican,  in  any  circumstances,  have  competed^ 
Bonaparte?  The  aflfair,  in  which  seversj  hoaW' 
meh  were  killed  and  wounded,  was  terminated  ti  i 
general  action  in  about  an  hour:  and  the  "victo^ 
troops  of  the  Convention,  marching  into  thetfr 
ent  sections,  completed  the  di8|)eraion  and  diMnaf 
of  their  opponents,  an  operation  which  lasted  ■ 
late  at  night. 

The  Convention  used,  thhi  victonr  with  tlM 
deration  which  recollection  oT  the  Reign  of  _  _ 
had  inspired.    Only  two  persons  snflered  death 
the  Day  of  the  Sections.    One  of  them.  La  Vt 
had  been  a  garde  de  corps,  was  distingusiMB 
his  intrepidity,  and  repeatedly  ralHcd  ^  nta 
guard  under  the  storm  of  grape-shot.    Sereral  i 
persons  having  fled,  were  in  their  absence  capi 
condemned,  but  wera  not  'sttietly  looked  after  i 
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ieportation  wts  the  puniehinent  inflicted  upon 
>aier8.  Tho  accased  were  indebted  for  this  clo- 
Qency  chiefly  19  th«  interference  of  those  members 
dr  the  Convcniion,  who,  themselves  exiled  on  the 
(1st  of  May,  had  suffered  persecution  and  learned 
nerc/. 

The  Convention  showed  themselves  at  the  same 
inic  liberal  to  their  protectors.  General  Bcmiyer,* 
ivho  commanded  the  volunteers  of  17S9,  and  otlier 
jencral  officers  employed  on  the  Day  of  the  Sections, 
vcre  loadt^  with  prais«;9.and  preferment.  But  a 
»ei>firate  triumph  was  destined  to  Bonaparte,  as  the 
into  of  the  day.  Five  diiva  after  the  battle,  Barras 
loliciied  the  attention  of  the  Comv.  iitioi  to  il." 
roung  oflictTi  by  whose  prompt  and  ekilliH  rii-posi- 
tions  the  Tuileries  had  been  protected  on  the  13th 
^endemaire,  and  proposed  that  they  should  approve 
>f  General  Bonaparte's  appointment  as  second  in 
:omiuand  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Barraa  him- 
lelf  still  remaining  commander-in-chief.  The  pro- 
K>8al  wa9  adopted  by  acclamation.  The  Conven- 
ion  retained  their  resentment  against  Menon,  whom 
bey  suspected  of  treachery ;  but  Bonaparte  inter- 
isrinff  as  a  mtdiaior,  they  were  content  to  look  over 
lis  offence. 

Alter  this  decided  triumph  over  their  opponents, 
he  Conyention  ostensibly  laid  down  their  authority, 
iud  retiring  from  the  scene  in  their  present  chanc- 
er, appeared  upon  it  anew  in  tl^at  of  a  Primary  As- 
lembiy,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  such  of  their 
aenibers  as,  by  Yirtue  of  the  decrees  of  two  thirds, 
ts  they  were  called,  .were  to  remain  on  the  sta^,  as 
ncmbers  of  the  Legislative  Councils  of  Riders  and 
?ive  Hundred. 

After  this  change  of  names  and  dresses,  rcs^enibling 
he  shifts  of  a  strolling  company'  of  players,  the  two 
hirdb  of  the  old  Conrention,  ^nth  one  third  of  mem- 
>er8  newly  elected,  took  upon  thm  the  admiuisira- 
ion  of  the  new  constitution.  The  two  re-elected 
birds  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  councils,  and 
rere,  in  some  respects,  much  like  those  unforUmate 
79iDen,  who,  gaLtheredfiom  jails  and  from  the  streets 
if  the  metropolis,  have  been  somciimes  sent  out  to 
oreign  settlements;  and,  however  profligate  their 
ormer  lives  may  have  been,  ofit  n  regain  character, 
>nd  become  tolerable  members  of  society,  in  a  change 
if  scene  and  situation. 

The  Directory  consisted  of  Barras,  Sit^ycs,  Reubel, 
^atourneur  dc  laMancho,  and  R<;\eiiru're-LepAiix, 
o  the  excluaon  of  Tallien,  who  was  deeply  oifeuded. 
Pour  of  these  dincctors  were  reformed  Jacobins,  or 
rhormidoriens ;  the  fifUi,  RevcilUi^re-Lepau.x,  was 
^teemed  a  Girondist.  Si^yes,  whose  t&ste  was  ra- 
ther for  speculating  in  politics  than  acting  in  them, 
leclined  what  be  considered  a  hazardous  office,  and 
Kras  replaced  by  Carnot. 

The  natiure  of  the  insnrrection  of  the  Sections  was 
lot  ostensibly  royalist,  but  several  of  its  leaders  were 
rf  that  party  in  secret,  and,  if  successful,  it  would 
nost  certainly  have  assumed  that  complexion.  Thus, 
he  first  step  of  Napoleon's  rise  commenced  by  the 
lestniction  of  the  hones  of  the  House  of  Boiu'bon, 
inder  the  len^vpg  indaeiice  of  which,  twenty  years 
ifterwards,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  succumb. 
But  the  long  path  which  closed  so  idarkly,  was  now 
>pening  upon  him  in  light  and  joy.  Bonaparte's 
ugh  services,  and  the  rank  which  he  had  obtained, 
n^dered  him  now  a  young  njan  of  the  first  hope 
ind  expectation,  mingling  on  terms  of  consideration 
imong  the  rulers  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  re- 
sardea  as  a  neglected  stranger,  supporting  himself 
with  difficulty,  and  haunting  public  ofRces  and  bu« 
reaux  in  vain,  to  obtain  some  chance  of  preferment, 
or  even  employment 

From  second  in  command,  the  new  general  soon 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of^thc  interior, 
Barras  having  found  his  duties  as  a  director  incom- 
patible with  those  of  military  command.  He  em- 
ployed his  ganius,  eqnally  prompt  and  profound,  in 
improving  the  state  of  the  military  forces ;  and,  in 
•ider  to  provent  the  Tectuieooe  of  such  insunections 

*  S^  T^i.  ^hs  DjnetoiT  iBpointM  Dnrufoi  oonuBandBV  of 
thei^hilte1in3te.iH£Si£aation  be  Md  tfll  btedaatb. 


as  that  of  13th  Vendcmatre,  or  Day  of  the  Secdooi^ 
and  as  the  many  others  by  which  it  was  preceded,  ho 
appointed  and  organiz(>d  a  guand  for  the  protection  of 
the  representative  body. 

As  the  dearth  of  bread,  and  other  causes  of  d^ 
affection,  continued  to  produce  commotions  in  Pans, 
the  general  of  the  interior  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
oppose  them  with  a  military  force.    On  one  occasion^ 
it  IS  said,  that  when  Bonaparte  was  aniiousiy  ad* 
monishing  the  multitude  to  disperse,  a  very  bulky 
woman  exhorted  them  to  keen  their  ^ound.   ''Never 
mind  these  coxcombs  with  the  epaulets,"  she  said; 
"they  do  not  care  if  we  are  all  starred,  so  they 
thrirc  Ivfc  ff  od  aiu'  mt  fat.'*— "Look  at  nie,  good 
woir.un,"  .^aii  Roi.af  r-rte,  who  was  then  as  thin  asa 
shadow,  "and  tell  nie  which  i«  the  falter  of  lis  two.*' 
This  turned  the  laugh  ngnin<t  the  .Anmzon,  and  the 
rabble  dispersed  in  gootl-himmur.t    If  not  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  Napoleon's  victoria  s,  this  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  record,  as  achieved  at  the  least  cost. 
Mean  time  circumstances,  which  we  will  relate, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  introduced  Bona- 
parte to  an  acquaintance,  which  was  destined  to 
have  much  influence  on  Ins  futi'Tc  fntr.    A  fine  boy  ^^ 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,pn!'tut(.<i  himself  at  the 
levee  of  the  general  of  the  mterior.  with  a  K<iQest  of 
a  nature  unusually  interesting.    He  stated  his  name 
to  be  Ei^ene  Beauharnais,  son  of  the  ci-devant 
Vieomte  de  Benuhamai^  who,  adhering  to  the  revo- 
lutionary partv,  had  been  a  general  in  the  Republican 
service  upon  the  Rhine,  ana  falling  under  the  cause- 
less suspicion  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
was  delivered  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  aiid 
ft  11  by  its  sentence  jiK"t  four  days  before  the  orer^ 
throw  of  Robespierre.    Eugene  was  come  to  retjuest 
of  Bonaparte,  as  general  of  the  intcrioiv  that  his 
father's  sword  might  be  restored  to  him.    The  prayer 
of  the  young  supplicant  was  as  interesting  as  his 
planners  were  engaging,  and  Napoleon  felt  so  much 
mterest  in  him,  that  he  was  induced  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Eugene's  mother,  afterwards  the 
Empress  Josephinc.t 

This  lady  was  a  Creolian,  the  daughter  of  a  plant- 
er  in  St.  Domingo.  Her  name  at  full  length  waa 
Marie-Joseph  Rose  Detacher  de  la  Pagf^rir,  She 
had  suffered  her  »han*  of  revolutionary  miseries. 
After  her  husband,  General  Beauluimais,  had  been 
deprived  of  hi?  command,  she  was  arrested  ns  a  sus* 
pected  person,  and  detained  in  prison  till  the  general 
liberation,  which  succeeded  the  revolution  "of  9th 
Thermidor.  While  in  confinement,  Mndame  Beaa- 
hamais  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  companion 
in  distress,  Madame  Fontenai,  now  Madame  Tal- 
Hen,§  from  which  she  derived  great  advantages  after 
her  friend's  marriage.  With  a  remarkably  graceful 
person,  amiable  tnunners,  and  an  inexhaustible  fiind 
of  good-humour,  Madame  Beauharnais  was  formed 
to  be  an  ornament  to  society.  Barras,  the  Tberrai- 
dorien  hero,  himself  an  ex-noble,  was  fond  of  societf, 
desirous  of  enjoying  it  on  an  agreeable  scale,  and  01 
washing  away  the  dregs  which  Jacobinism  bad  mm- 
glod  with  all  the  dearest  int^ests  of  life.  He  loved 
show,  too,  and  pleasure,  and  might  now  indulge  . 
l)Oth  without  the  risk  of  falling  under  the  suspicion 
of  incivisofii  which,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  woald 
have  been  mcurred  by  any  attempt  to  intermingle 
elegance  with  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercoanw. 
At  the  apartments  which  he  occupied,  as  one  of  the 
director)',  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  he  gave  its  free 
course  to  his  natural  taste,  and  assemble  an  agree- 
able society  of  both  sexe*.  Madame  Tallien  and 
her  friend  formed  the  soul  of  these  assemblies,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  Barras  was  not  insensible  to 
the^  cbarms  of  Madame  Beauharnais, —a  nimour 
which  was  likely  to  arise,  whether  with  or  without 
foundation. 

When  Madame  Beauharnais  and  General  Bona- 
parte became  intimate,  the  latter  assures  us,  ana  wo 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  him,  that  althoush  the  lady 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than  liimseli,!!  yet  being 


l«l.]  t  [Montbolae,  t  flL  p.  sa 
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■tin  in  the  fiijl  bloom  of  beauty,  and  extremely  agree- 
able in  her  manners,  he  was  induced  solely  by  her 
Eersonal  charms,  to  make  her  an  ofl'er  of  his  hand, 
eart,  and  Ibrtunes,— Uttic  supposing,  of  course,  to 
what  a  pitch  the  latter  were  to  arise. 

Although  he  himself  is  said  tohave  been  a  fatalist, 
beheving  m  destiiiy  and  in  the  influence  of  his  star, 
he  knew  nothing,  probably,  of  the  prediction  of  a 
uegro  sorceress,  who,  while  Marie-JoBtph  was  but  a 
2hud,  prophesied  she  should  rise  to  a  dignity  greater 
than  that  of  a  queen,  yet  fall  from  it  before  htr 
death.*  This  was  one  of  those  vayuc  au^iirie.*, 
delivered  at  random  by  fools  or  inipoHiors,  which 
the  caprice  of  Fortune  sonielimcs  matches  with  a 
corresponding  and  conforming  event.  But  without 
trusting  to  the  African  sibyl's  prediction,  Bonapuitc 
may  have  formed  his  match  under  the  ausi'ict  fj  of 
ambition  as  well  as  love.  The  marrying  JMaJainc 
Bcauharnais  was  a  mean  of  unituig  his  fortune  m  ith 
those  of  Barras  and  Tallien,  the  nrst  of  whom  go- 
verned France  as  one  of.  the  directors  j  and  the  lii.-.l, 
from  talents  and  political  connexion.s,  had  scnrcely 
/inferior  influence.  He  had  already  deser\'cd  well  of 
them  for  his  conduct  on  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  but 
he  re<iuired  their  countenance  to  rife  still  higher; 
and  without  derogating  from  the  bride's  merits,  we 
may  suppose  her  influence  in  their  society  corre- 
spondea  with  the  views  of  her  lover.  It  is.  however, 
certain,  that  he  always  regarded  her  with  pecuhar 
aflection ;  that  he  relied  on  her  fate,  \vhich  he  con- 
sidered as  linked  with  and  strengthening  bin  own ; 
and  reposed,  besidus,  consideraolo  confidciico  in 
Josephine's  tact  and  address  in  political  business. 
She  had  at  all  times  the  art  of  mitigating  his  temper, 
and  turning  aside  the  hasty  dc  terminal  ions  of  his 
angry  moments,  not  by  directly  opposing,  but  by 
gradually  parrying  and  disarming  them.  It  must  be 
added,  to  ner  great  praise,  that  she  was  always  a 
willing,  and  often  a  successful  advocate,  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

They  were  married  9th  March,  1796;  and  the 
dowery  of  the  bride  was  the  chief  command  of  the 
Italian  armies,  a  scene  which  opened  a  full  career  to 
the  ambition  of  the  youthful  general.  Bonaparte 
remained,  with  his  wife  only  three  days  after  his 
marriage,  hastened  to  see  his  family,  who  were  still 
at  Marseilles,  and,  having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
exhibiting  himself  as  a  favourite  of  Fortune  in  the 
city  which  be  had  lately  left  in  a  very  subordinate 
capacity,  proceeded  rapidly  to  commence  the  career 
to  which  Fate  called  him,  by  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Itahan  ormy.t 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Tbe  Alpi-— Feclinn  and  Viewi  of  Bonaparte  on  beinf  aprointed 
to  the  Command  of  the  Array  of  Itair— General  Account  nf  his 
new  Principles  of  Warfare— Alountainous  Countrica  peculiarly 
ftvourable  to  tlicm.— Rvtraapect  of  Military  Procoedinfii  »incc 
OctobtT  1795.— HoBlilily  ot'tbo  French  Govommcnt  to  the  Pope. 
-  -Massacre  of  tbo  French  Envoy  Bassevllle,  nt  Rome.— Aus- 

,  trian  Army  nnder  Beaulieu.— Napoloon's  Plan  for  eotorkig  Italy 
—Battle  of  Mootenotte,  and  Bonaparte's  first  Victory— Anin 
defeats  the  Austiians  nt  Millesimo— and  a«ain  under  Colli— 
Takes  possession  of  Cherasco— King  of  Sardinia  requests  an 
Armistice,  wliich  leads  (o  a  Peace,  concluded  on  very  Beven 
Terms— Close  of  the  FiedmoRtese  Campeipi.— Napoleon's 
Character  at  this  period. 

Napoleon  has  himself  observed,  that  no  country 
ir  the  world  is  more  distinctly  marked  out  by  its 

*  A  lady  of  Mfh  rank,  who  happened  to  live  for  aone  thno  in 
the  aaine  convent  at  Paris,  where  Joaephine  was  also  a  peoaiooer 
or  boarder,  heard  her  mention  tbo  prophecy,  and  told  it  hemelf 
to  the  author,  just  about  the  time  of  the  Itahan  expoditioa,  when 
Bonaparte  was  begidninf  to  attract  notice.  Another  claiue  is 
iiaualw  added  to  the  psedietioD— that  the  party  whom  It  concerned 
ajbould  die  in  a  hospital,  which  was  aAorwords  •q>Iaincd  as 
refeninf  to  Malmaisan.  This  the  author  did  not  hear  from  the 
oame  authority.  The  lady  mentioned  used  to  sneak  ba  the  hinh* 
•attennaof  tba  single  maiineia  and  great  kinanesa  of  Biodame 
Beauhanais. 

t  ["  It  was  I  who  proposed  Bonaparte  ht  the  command  of  the 
anny  of  Italy,  not  Barras."  -Oakkot.  RaofiH  a  BaiOetU. 

"  napokoo  owed  the  appointment  to  the  oaomiand  of  tbo  amy 
or  Italy  to  fah  signal  aemoos  under  Duaedaon."— JOMOii,  p,  viii. 
9  ^A 


natural  b()undanes  than  Ital  v.t  Hie  Alps  seem  a] 
ricr  erected  by  Nature  hereeili  on  whicn  ©he  ha>- 
Fcribcd  in  gigantic  characters,  "Here  let  anibitic 
staid."     \et  this   tremendous   circuni valla tkiB 
mountains,  as  it  could    not   prevent    the    aac 
Romans  from  breaking  out  to  desolate  the  work 
it  has  been  in  like  manner  found,  ever  since  the 
of  Hannibal,  unequal  to  protect  Italy  herself 
invasion.    Tne  French  nation,  in  the  times  of  wfc 
we  treat,  spoke  indeed  of  the  Alps  os   a  nat 
boundary,  so  far  as  to  authorize  them  to  claim  i 
wliich  hi  J  on  the  westtni  side  of  thc^  mountains 
naturally  pertaining  to  their  dominions;   but 
never  deigned  to  respect  them  as  sueh^  when 
question  rtspected  their  mvadini^  on  their  o«n  pi 
tlie  U  rrit  ories  of  other  states,  which  lay  on  or  bey<] 
thf  formidable  frontier.    Ilicy  assumed  the  \ awl, 
natural  limits  as  an  unchallengeable  rule  wbeflj 
made  in  favour  of  France,  but  never  allowed  it  lol 
quoted  against  her  interest. 

During  the  lUvohitionary  War,  ihc  genera!  fortar 
of  battle  liad  varied  from  time  to  time  in  the  mi^ 
bourhood  of  these  mighty  boundaries.  The  Kii^rf 
Sardinia!  )X)ssessed  almost  all  the  fortresses  wad 
command  the  passes  on  these  mouutainp,  and  hd 
therefore  been  said  to  wear  the  keys  of  the  Alps  c 
hisijirdle.  He  had  indeed  lost  his  Dukedom  of  SaicF 
and  the  County  of  Nice,  in  the  late  campaigns;  te 
he  still  maintained  a  very  considerable  nrmy,  uk 
was  supported  by  his  powerful  ally  the  Enijperoj  li 
AiiFiria,  always  vigilant  regarding  that  nch  tE. 
bean fiful  portion  of  nia  dominions  which  lies  in  tb, 
north  of  Italv.  The  frontiers  of  Piedmont  were  tbrir- 
fore  covered  by  a  strong  Austro- Sardinian  army,  op- 
posed  to  the  French,  of  which  Napoleon  had  wn 
just  named  commander-in-chief  A  strong  N«- 
politan  forcell  was  also  to  be  added,  so  that  h 
general  numbers  their  opponents  were  much  supe 
rior  to  the  French;  but  a  great  part  o£  this  fort 
was  cooped  up  in  garrisons  which  could  not  fee 
abandoned. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  deUght  the  gateniy 
scarce  aged  twentv-six,  advanced  to  an  indmnkD: 
field  of  glory  and  conquest,  confident  in  ha  ovi 
powers,  and  m  the  perfect  knowledge  of  tfaecountzy 
which  he  hat!  acquired  when,  bv  his  scientific  plaw 
of  the  campaign,  he  had  enabled  General  Dmnmqaa 
to  drive  the  Austrians  back,  and  obtain  poBses^and 
the  Col  di  Tends,  Saorgio,  and  the  gorf^es  of  the 
higher  Alps.ir  Bona]iarte^achieYementshadhithfTti> 
been  under  the  auspices  of  others.    He  made  the  (fe- 

Positions  before  Toulon,  but  it  was  Dusommier  vts 
ad  the  credit  of  takjng  the  place.  Dumerbion,  a* 
we  have  just  said,  obtained  the  merit  of  the  adraa:- 
ages  in  Piedmont.  Even  in  the  civil  turmoil  of  tte 
13th  Vendemaire,  his  actual  services  had  been  otc 
shadowed  by  the  official  dignity  of  Bams  as  con- 
mander-in-cnicf.  But  if  he  reaped  honour  in  Italy, 
the  success  would  be  excluiivery  his  own ;  and  thir 
proud  heart  must  have  throbbed  to  meet  dancer  iipc« 
such  terms— that  keen  spirit  have  toiled  to  aiscorfl 
the  means  of  success. 

For  victory,  he  relied  chiefly  upon  a  system  of 
tactics  hitherto  unpractised  in  war,  or  at  least  opca 
any  considerable  or  uniform  scale.  It  may  not  bf 
unnecessary  to  pause,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
princii_>lcs  which  he  now  called  into  action. 

Nations  in  the  savage  state,  being  constantly  en- 
gaged in  war,  always  form  for  themselves  some  tc- 
cufiar  mode  of  fighting,  suited  to  the  country  toef 
inhabit,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  annoi 
The  North- American  Indian  becomes  rormidablc  «f 
a  rifleman  or  sharpshooter,  lays  ambu&cadc*s  in  his 
pathless  forests  and  practises  all  th^  arts  of  irrmiai 
war.  The  Arab,  or  Scythian,  manoBnvres  his  i£fiidi 
of  cavalry,  so  as  to  envelope  and  destroy  his  enenix 
in  his  deserts  by  sudden  onsets,  rapid  retreats,  aaa 
imexpected  raUies;  desolating  the  country  around^ 
cutting  off  his  antagonist's  supplies,  and  pi^ctisb^ 

:  [Napoleon,  Memoin,  t  Hi.  p.  11. 1 

}iVictor  Amadeue  III    He  was  horn  in  179t,  and  dted  in  X9MJ 
f"  Tbe  Neapolitan  aimy  was  mjono  stupnf  t^e  eavahr 
exccHont'*— Napoleon,  nemotn,  t  iu.  p.  181.  j 
V  [Viz.  in  April  17H.   See  Napoleon,  M^piofaa,  t  JiL  p.  Si.1 
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A  thort,  the  8pef»ei  of  war  proper  to  a  people  aupe- 
lor  in  light  cavalry. 

The  first  stage  of  civilization  is  less  favourable  to 
iicceBS  in  war.  As  a  nation  advances  in  the  pcacc- 
oi  arts,  and  the  character  of  the  soldier  be^ns  to  be 
ees  familiarly  united  with  that  of  the  citizen,  this 
tystem  of  natural  tactics  falls  out  of  practice  j  nnd 
vhen  foreign  invasion,  or  civil  broils,  call  the  mha- 
ritants  to  arms,  they  have  no  idea  save  that  of  fiml- 
ng  out  the  enemy,  nshing  upjn  him,  and  comuiit- 
ing  the  event  to  superior  strength,  bravery,  or 
lumbers.  An  example  may  be  seen  in  the  grt  at 
Urvil  Warof  England,  where  men  fought  on /both 
ddesi  in  almost  every  county  of  the  kingofom,  without 
my  combination,  or  exact  idea  of  unitmg^  iii  mutual 
lapport,  or  mancBuvring  so  as  to  form  their  insulated 
lands  mto  an  army  of  preponderating  furce.  At 
oast,  what  was  attempted  for  that  purpose  must 
i«ve  been  on  the  rudest  plan  possible,  where,  even 
n  actual  fight,  that  part  of  an  army  which  obtained 
illy  advantage,  pursued  it  as  far  as  they  could,  iii- 
tead  of  using  their  success  for  the  support  of  their 
ompanions ;  so  that  the  main  body  was  often  de- 
sated,  when  a  victorious  wing  was  in  pursuit  of  those  ' 
vfaom  their  first  onset  hud  broken. 

But — as  war  b'.Niomes  n  profc:*sioii,  and  a  subject 
i  deep  tfludy — ^it  is  gradually  discovered,  that  the 
irinciplea  of  tactics  depend  upon  mathematical  and 
lithmetical  science ;  and  that  the  commander  will 
itf  victorious  who  can  assemble  the  greatest  number 
)f  forces  upon  the  same  point  at  the  same  moment, 
lotwithstanding  an  inferiority  of  numbers  to  the 
memy  when  the  general  force  is  computed  on  both 
licles.  No  man  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
han  Bonaparte,  the  power  of  calculation  and  com- 
lination  necessary  for  directing  such  decisive  man- 
euvres.  It  constituted,  indeed,  his  «<cr<<— as  it  was 
or  some  tkne  called—and  that  secret  consisted  in  an 
oaagLnation  fertile  in  expedients  which  would  never 
lave  occurred  to  others ;  clearness  and  precision  in 
i>rming  his  plans;  a  mode  of  directing  with  certainty 
be  separate  movmg  oolamns  which  were  to  execute 
hem,  by  arran^ng  so,  that  each  division  should  ar- 
i^e  on  the  destitira  position  at  the  exa6t  time  when 
heir  service  was  necessary ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
Lilowledge  which  enabled  such  a  inaster-spirit  to 
thoose  the  most  fitting  subordinate  implement^  to 
ittacch  thetn  to  Ws  person,  and,  by  explaining  to  them 
H>  much  of  his  plan  as  it  was  necessary  each  should 
jxtecule,  to  secure  the  exertion  of  their  utmost  ability 
n  caitying  it  into  effect. 

Thus,  not  only  were  his  manoeuvres,  however 
iaring,  executed  with  a  precision  which  warlike  ope- 
rations had  not  attained  before  his  time;  but  thoy 
were  also  performed  with  a  celerity  which  gave  them 
ilmost  always  the  effect  of  surprise.  Napoleon  was 
like  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies;  and  when 
repec^ied  experience  had  taught  them  to  expect  this 
portentous  rapidity  of  movement  it  sometimes 
induced  his  opponents  to  wait,  in  a  dubious  and 
fiesitating  posture,  for  attacks,  which,  with  less 
apprehension  of  their  antagonist,  they  .Would  have 
thotight  it  more  prudent  to  frustrate  and  to  an- 
ticipate.   ' 

Great  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
French  troops  to  move  with  that  decree  of  celerity 
which  Bonaparte^s  Qombinations  required.  He  made 
no  allowance  for  impediments  or  unexpected  obsta- 
cle; the  tijne  which  he  had  calculatea  for  the  exe- 
cution of  manceuvres  prescribed,  was  on  no  account 
to  be  exceeded— every  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of 
baM;8ge,  stragglers,  even  artillerv,  rather  than  the 
column  should  arrive  too  late  at  tne  point  of  its  des- 
tination. Hence,'  all  ^at  had  hitherto  oeen  considered 
as  eaaeotial  noi  only  to  the  health,  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  an  army,  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
I>en8ed  with  in  the  French  service:  and,  fbr  the  first 
timet  troopf  were  seen  to  take  the  neld  without  tents, 
wiiaout  camp-equipage,. without  magazines  of  pro- 
visions, withcmt  miTitarjr  hospitals ;-— the  soldiers 
eating  as  they  could,  sleeping  where  they  could.dving 
where  they,  could ;  but  still  advancing,  still  combat- 
ins,  and  still  victorious. 
It  is  true  that  the  tab«ndonment  of  eray  pbject, 


save  success  in  the  field,  augmented  fiightfbUf  all 
the  usual  horrors  of  war.  The  soldief,  with  armsm 
his  handsj  and  wanting  bread,  became  a  marauder 
in  scll'-delonco ;  and,  in  supplying  his  warits  by  ra- 
pine, did  initichief  (o  iho  inhabitants,  in  a  degree  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  bcneiit  he  himself  receiveil;  for  it 
may  be  said  of  iiiiiiiarv'  requisition  as  truly  as  ojf 
dcsijotism,  that  it  resembles  the  itrooeedings  of  a  sa- 
vage, who  cuts  down  a  tree  to  come  at  the  fruiL 
JStul,  ihoui-fh  i;i:rclia£i.'i  at  a  h:.-;!i  ratc>  that  advant- 
age was  gaitind  by  tins  rapid  system  of  tactics, 
which  in  a  slower  progress,  auring  wliich  the  soldier 
was  regularly  maintained  and  kept  under  the  re- 
straint of  discipline,  might  have  i)eon  rendered  doubt- 
ful- It  waatea  the  anny  through  dif*ease,  fatigue,  and 
a!l  the  consequences  of  want  and  toil ;  but  still  the 
victory  was  attained,  and  that  was  enough  to  make 
the  survivors  forget  their  hardships,  and  to  draw  forth 
new  recruits  to  replace  the  fallen.  Faiient  of  labours, 
light  of  heart  ana  temper,  and  elated  by  success  be- 
yond all  painful  recollections,  the  French  soldiers 
were  the  very  men  calculated  to  execute  this  despe- 
rate species  of  service  under  a  chiefs  who,  their  sa^ 
gacity  soon  discovered,  was  sure  to  lead  to  victonr 
all  those  who  could  sustain  the  hardships  by  which 
it  was  to  ho  won. 

The  character  of  the  mountainous  countries  among 
which  he  was.  for  the  first  time,  to  exercise  his  sys- 
tem, was  highly  favourable  to  Bonaparte's  viewa. 
Presenting  many  lines  and  defensible  positions,  it 
induced  ine  Austrian  generals  to  become  stationarv, 
and  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  groand,  accord- 
ing to  then-  old  system  of  tactics.  But  though 
aboimding  in  such  positions  as  might  at  first  swat 
seem  absolutely  impr^nable,  and  w<3re  too  otten 
trusted  to  as  such,  the  mountains  also  exhibited  to 
the  sagacious  eye  of  a  great  captain,  gt^rgea,  defiles, 
and  dtificult  and  unsuspected  points  of  access,  by 
which  he  could  turn  the  positions  that  appeared  in 
front  so  formidable;  ana,  by  threatening  them  on 
the  fiank  and  on  the  rear,  compel  the.  enemy  to  a 
battle  at  disadvantage,  or  to  a  retreat  with  loss. 

The  forces  which  Bonaparte  had  under  his  com- 
mand ^ere  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  good 
troops,  having,  many  of  thera,  been  brousht  from 
the  Spanish  campaign,  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
with  that  countrv;  but  very  indifferently  provided 
with  clothinp[,  ana  suffering  from  the  hardships  they 
had  endured  m  those  mountainous,  barren,  and  cold 
regions.*  The  cavalry,  in  particular,  were  in  very 
P|Oor  order ;  but  the  natuie  of  their  new  field  of  ac- 
tion not  admitting  of  their  beirrg  much  employed, 
rendered  this  of  less  cx)nsequence.  The  misery  oJf 
the  French  army,  until  these  Alpine  campaigns  were 
victoriously  closed  by  the  armistice  of  Cherasco, 
could,  according  to  Bonaparte's  authority.t  scarce 
bear  aescription.  The  officers  for  several  vears  had 
received  no  more  than  eight  hvrcs  a  month  (twenty 
pence  sterling  a- week)  in  name  of  pay,  and  stan- 
offioers  had  not  amongst  them  a  single  horse.  Ber- 
thier  preservetl,  as  a  curiosity,  au  order  of  the  day, 
dated  Albenga,  directing  an  advance  of  four  Louis 
d'or  to  every  general  of  division,  to  enable  them  to 
enter  on  the  campaign.^  Among  the  genends  to 
whom  this  paltry  supply  \vas  rendered  acceptable  by 
their  wants  were,  or  miglit  have  been,  manv  whose 
names  became  afterwards  the  praise  and  dread  of 
war.l  Augereau,  Massena^il  Serrurier.  Joubert, 
Lasnes,  sind  Murat,  all  generals  of  the  nrst  consi- 

*  [Napoleon  states  bia  fighting  forcc^  fit  for  duty,  at  about  30,000 
men.— Montholon,  t  ilL  p.  140 ;  Jomini,  t  viiL  p.  59,  at  43,400.] 

t  (Lm  Coflofl,  1. 1  p.  168.1  .    , 

t  Tfab  reminds  us  of  the  Hberalitj  of  the  Kingt  of  Brantfiird  to 
thoir  KnifhtBhriike  force*— 

Tint  King.    Here,  take  five  guinoaa  to  these  warluce  men. 

Btami  King.  And  here,  five  more,  which  makee  the  sum  just 
ten. 

Berald.   Wo  have  not  aeen  so  much  the  Lord  knows  when  I 

i  r'The  state  of  the  finances  was  such,  that  Die  cuvemroent, 
with  all  its  efforts,  oould  onlyfiiniiah  the  chest  of  the  army,  at 
the  opemng  of  the  campaign,  wiUi  3,000  louis  in  speoie,  aud  a 
million  lodrafls,  part,  of  which  were  prctaated."— Wapolboh, 
Mwirteftm,  t  iii.  p.  140 ;  Thien,  t  viii.  p.  1T4.1  _^       

B  ["An  idea  of  the  penury  of  the  army  may  be  coUeoCed  from 
(he  oorrespondenoe  of  the  oommande^ln-cWef,  ;**»  •w^l^. » 
have  oQoe  Sent  Masseoa  a  supply  of  twetktr-iam  i»««  to  Wtmds 
for  his  oflSetal  eKpeDMs.**— Joicau*  t.  TiiL  p.  W.] 
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deration,  served  under  Bonaparte  in  his  first  Italian 
cUnpaign. 

The  podition  of  the  French  array  bod  repeatedly 
TiCcd  HBce  October  1796^  after  the  skirmiBh  at  Cairo. 
At  that  time  t^e  extreme  left  of  the  line,  which  ex- 
tended from  south  to  north,  rested  upon  the  Col 
d' Argentine,  and  communicated  with  the  hisher 
Alps— the  centre  was  on  the  Col  di  Tende  and  Mont 
Bertrand— the  left  ocaipied  the  lieij'^hts  of  Saint  Ber- 
trand.  Saint  Jacques,  and  other  ridges  running  in  the 
same  direction,  which  termint^ed  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore,  near  Finale. 

The  Austrians,  strongly  reinforced,  attacked  this 
line,  and  carried  the  heights  of  Mont  Saint  Jacques; 
and  Kellermann,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  regain  that 
point  of  his  position,  retreated  to  the  line  of  defence 
more  westward,  which  rests  on  Borghetto.  'Keller- 
mann, an  active  and  good  brigade  officer,  but  with- 
oiit  sufficient  talent  to  act  as  commander-in-chief, 
was  superseded,  and  Scherer  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy.  Ho  risked  a  battle  with 
the  Austrians  near  Loano,  in  which  the  talents  of 
Maseena  and  Augereau  wore  consipicuotis;  and  by 
the  victory  which  ensued,  the  French  regained  the 
line  of  Samt  Jacques  and  Finale,  which  Kellermann 
had  been  forced  to  abandon ;  so  thai,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  op- 
posed armies  was  not  very  different  from  that  m 
which  they  had  been  left  bv  Bonaparte.* 

Bat  though  Scherer  had  been  thus  far  victorious, 
he  was  not  the  person  to  whom  the  Directory  de- 
Bind  to  introst  the  daring  plan  of  assuming  the 
offensive  on  a  grand  scale  upon  the  Alpine  frontier, 
and,  by  carrying  their  arms  into  Italy,  compelling 
the  Austrians  to  defend  themselves  in  that  quarter, 
and  to  diminish  the  gigantic  e^rts  which  that  power 
had  hitherto  continued  with  varied  success,  but  una- 
bated vigour,  upon  the  Rhine.  The  rulers  of  France 
bad  a  farther  object  in  this  bold  scheme.  They  de- 
sired to  intimidate,  or  annihilate  and  dethrone,  the 
Fope.  He  was  odious  to  them  as  head  of  the  church, 
because  the  attachment  of  the  French  clergy  to  the 
Bioman  See,  and  the  points  of  conscience  which 
rested  upon  that  dependfenoe^  had  occasioned  t{ie  re- 
cuaanoy  of  the  priests,  especially  of  those  who  were 
moat  esteemed  by  the  people,  to  take  the  constitu- 
tional oath.  To  the  I'ope.  and  his  claims  of  su- 
prtmacy,  were  therefore  hud  the  chaiige  of  the  great 
cif  il  war  in  La  Vendue,  and  the  general  disaflection 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  south  of  France. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  animosity 
entertained  by  the  Directory  against  the  head  of  the 
CathoUc  Church.  They  naoi  three  jrears  before, 
sustained  an  actual  injury  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
which  was  yet  unavenged.  The  people  of  Rome 
were  extremely  provoked  that  the  French  residing 
there,  and  particularly  the  young  artists,  had  dis- 
played the  three-coloured  cockade,  and  were  pro- 
posmg  to  exhibit  the  scutcheon  containing  the  em- 
olems  of  the  Republic  over  the  door  of  the  French 
consul.  The  Pope,  through  his  minister,  had  inti* 
mated  his  desire  that  this  should  not  be  attempted, 
as  he  had  not  acknowledged  the  Republic  as  a  legiti- 
mate government.  The  French,  however,  pursued 
their  purpose;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  po- 
pular commotion  arose,  which  the  papal  troops  did 
not  greatly  exert  themselves  to  suppress.  The  car- 
riage of  the  French  envoy,  or  charg€  des  affaires, 
named  Basseville,  was  attacked  in  the  streets,  and 
chased  home;  his  house  was  broken  into  by  the 
mob.  and  he  himself^  unarmed  and  unresisting,  was 

r  11  y  assassinated.  The  French  Government  con- 
bi'I  rtU  this  very  naturally  as  a  gfoss  insult,  and 
w ere  the  more  desirous  of  avenging  it,  that  by  doing 
f  0  ihey  would  approach  nearer  to  the  dignified  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  Republic,  which,  in  good  or  evil, 
•  F^ems  always  to  have  been  their  model.  The  affair 
happened  in  1793,  but  was  not  forgotten  in  1796.t 


.   *  fNapolnoO;  Bletnoiri,  t.  iii.  p.  64.) 

*  i"^H0  reeciTed  »  Uinwt  of  a  bftyonet  In  tM  abdomen :  bo  wts 
dnin«d  inai  fbe  tintU,  lioldinf  hii  boweJa  in  his  haodv,  and  at 
l«nirth  let)  nn  a  field-b«d  in  a  guard-houM,  where  be  expired."— 
MomnoLON,  L  iii.  p.  4i.— Botta,  Storia  dlfaKa,  t.  i.  p.  37). 
BaMaitihi,  in  ITW.  yrtm  editor  of  the  Mercmz  Nattanal 
:i«hed  mmemd€Mythrint»»  *e.] 


The  original  idea  entartaii^  bjr  tbe 
vemmentTor  prosecuting  tlieir  resenlment, 
by  a  proposed  landing  at  Civita  Vecchia  yfwiik 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  marching  to  Romc^ 
exacting  from  the  pontiff  cora{4ete  aloneineiii 
the  murder  of  Basseville.  But  as  the  Kn 
rode  unopposed  in  the  MediiorranearL,  it 
matter  of  very  doubtful  success  to  transport 
body  of  troops  to  Civita  Vccchia  by  sea,  not  to 
tion  the  chance  that,  even  if  safely  landed, 
would  have  found  ihemselvus  in  the  centre  of  li 
cut  off  from  supplies  and  succours,  assaulted_oa 
hands,  and  most  probably  blockaded  hy  the 
fleet.  Bonaparte,  who  was  consulted,  reca 
that  the  north  of  Italy  should  be  first  con 
order  that  Rome  might  be  with  safety  aj. 
and  chastised ;  and  this  scheme,  tbou^sh  m 
ance  scarce  a  less  bold  measure,  was  a  muck  nIeH 
one  than  the  Directory  had  at  nrst  inclined  to,  ■mccj 
Bonaparte  would  only  approach  Rome  in  the  eveay 
of  his  being  able  to  prcscne  his  communkaiaDHt; 
with  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  which  be  nuisi  om  , 
quer  in  the  first  placed 

The  plnn  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  marcbme  m» 
Italy  suited  in  every  respect  the  ambitious  and  adP 
confident  character  of  the  general  to  whom  it  mi 
now  intrusted.  It  gave  him  a  separate  and  in^ 
pendent  authority,  and  the  power  of  acting  on  Iii 
own  judgment  and  rcsponsibiHty ;  for  his  couany- 
man  Saucetti,  the  det)Uty  who  accompanied  Yam  at 
a  commissioner  of  the  Government,  wms  not  |M- 
bably  much  disposed  to  intrude  Ids  opiniona.  Bi 
had  been  Bonaparte's  patron, ,  and  waa  alfll  1» 
friend.§  The  young  general's  mind  was  made  m>  ti 
the  alternative  of  conquest  or  ruin,  as  may  be  jix%iB 
from  his  words  to  a  friend  at  taking  leave  of  mm. 
"  In  three  months,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  ect^  at  Jfi- 
lan  or  Paris ;"  intimating  at  once  his  deH>erate  ivao 
Intion  to  succeed,  and  his  sense  that  the  Aaappoku- 
ment  of  all  his  prospects  must  be  the  eonseqgocikot 
of  a  failure. 

*  On  the  27th  of  March  Bonaparte  reached  Hkt, 
The  picture  of  the  army  which  General  Sdviol 
laid  before  him  was  even  worse  than  he  had  ftrnfid 
any  idea  ot  The  supply  of  bread  waa  very  VBCfi- 
tain ;  distributions  of  meat  had  long  ceased ;  aadfe 
means  of  conveyance  there  were  onlv  mules,  aid 
not  above  five  hundred  of  these  could  be  nAomi 
upon. 

The  head-quarters  had  never  been  removed  bm. 
Nice  since  the  commencement  of  the  war:  tkef 
were  instantly  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  Albcaga 
On  the  march  thither,  along  the  rugned  and  prec^ 
tons  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  atafij  braka 
with  the  rear  and  baggage  of  the  army,  were  expoad 
to  the  cannonade  of^ Nelson's  squaoron;  but  the 
young  commander-in-chief  would  not  allow  the  oo- 
lomns  to  halt  for  the  purpose  either  of  avoidmg  or  aC 
returning  it.ir  On  the  3d  of  April  the  array  reached 
port  Maunie.  near  Oneglia,  and  on  the  4th  arrived  at 
Albenga;  where,  with  the  view  of  animating  his  fit 
lowers  to  ambitious  hopes,  he  addressed  the  army  of 
Italy  to  the  foUowingpuipose  i—:"  Soldiers,  you  an 
hungry  and  naked—The  RepubUc  owes  you  mac^ 
but  i^e  has  not,  the  means  to  acquit  heiaelf  of  ka 
debts.  Tne^  patience  with  which  you  support  yov 
hardships  among  these  barren  rocks  is  adinuakk 
but  it  cannot  procure  you  glory.  I  am  come  to  lead 
you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  ^at  the  sun  beboldB 
—Rich  provinces,  opiilcnt  towns,  all  shall  Ob  at  yos 
disposal— Soldiers,  with  such  a  prospect  before  yoi, 
can  you  fail  in  courage  and  constancy  1"    This 


He  poo- 


I  (Montholon.  t.  iO.  p.  43;  Thibaudeaa,  Rut  Q^.  de  Kapa- 
Kon.  t.  i.  p.  139 ;  Jnmipt,  U  vrii.  p.  49.1 

I  (**  Safieotti  was  ne/trer  tho  personal  fiiend  of  ftkpoletta.  fagtaf 
his  bnAim  Joaepfa ;  with  urbom,  in  r793  and  1719,  he  had  has 
member  for  the  depajrtjnent  of  C<ff9iea."— JoanvLBuoif  APi 
Notes  svr  k4  Menmrtt  de  Bovrrknne,  t.  v  p.  938.] 

I  ["  I  am  particularbr  pleated  with  my  reception  hf  _ 
Sehenr.  whoj  by  hi«  honoui^le  denirtinflnt  sad  iradfseaa  im 
ply  ma  with  all  uaeful  mfiimatioi},  nasiaDfuivd  aii^to  n^i 
titnde.    To  great  facility  iu  tfxprafisia^  biavieif  be  umtca  aa  eal 

of  Bencral  and  militATy  knowleoge  Mliich  m$9  PtobfUt  iodiice ; . 

to  ODom  Ma  aervieea  uaefid  in  wmw  importaat  Mtth^  **i^^JCI^ 
htom  to  the  Dinctonf,  March  dO.) 

7  (Juniiu,!.  viii,  t.«^i.qiii«f9i  t,  TiiLi>w9ll>l'. 
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•howipg;  the  jde^  to  the  hptmd  when  the  leash  ia 
^oat  tabe  slq^ed.. 

The  Austro-SarpBnian  army,  to  which  Bonaparte 
wa9  oppo8e»d,  was  commanaed  by  Beaulieii,  an 
AuBtrian  general  of  great  experience  and  some 
talent,  but  no  less  than  seventy-five  years  old ; 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  ancient  rules  of  tac- 
tics, an4  unlikely  to  suspect,  pnticipate^  or  frustrate 
those  plans  formed  by  a  genius  so  fertile  as  that  of 
Napoleon. ' 

Bonaparte's  plan  for  enterina  Italy  differed  from 
that  of  former  conquerors'  and  invaders,  who  had 
approached  that  fine^  country  by  penetrating  or  sur- 
mounting at  some  point  or  other  ner  Alpine  barriers. 
This  inventive  warrior  resolved  to  attain  the  same 
ol^ect  by  turning  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Alpine  range,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
shores  of  the  mediterranean,  and  passing  through 
the  Genoese  territory  by  the  narrow  pass  called  the 
Boccheta,   leading  around   the   extremity  of   the 
mpuntainSi  and  betwixt  these  and  the  sea.    Thus  he 
propos^  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  the  lowest  level 
which  the  surface  of  the  country  presented,  which 
raiisl  be  of  course  where  the  range  of  the  Alps  unites 
with  that  of  the  Apenniijes.    The  point  of  junction 
wl^^re  these  two  immense  ranges  of  mountains  touch 
upop  each  other,  is  at  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint 
Jaooucs,  above   Genoa,  where   the  Alps,  running 
north-westward,  ascend  lo  Mont  Blanc,  their  high- 
est peak,  and  the  Apennines,  running  to  the  south- 
east, gradually  elevate  themselves  to  Monte  Velino, 
the  tiulest  mountam  of  the  ran^. 

To  attain  his  object  of  mming  the  Alps  in  the 
manner  proposed,  it  was  necessary  that  Bonaparte 
should  totally  change  the  situation  of  his  army: 
those  occiQ>ymg  a  defensive  line  runninjg  north  and 
south  being  to  assume  an  offensive  position  extend- 
ing ea^t  arid  west.  Speaking  of  an  army  as  of  a 
battalion,  he  was  to  form  into  column  upon  the  right 
of  the  line  which  he  had  hitherto  occupied.  This 
was  an  extremely  dehcate  operation  to  be  undertaken 
in  presence  of  an  active  enemy,  his  superior  in  num- 
bers; nor  was  he  permitted  to  execute  it  uninter- 

^6  sooner  did  BeauUeu  learn  that  the  French  ge- 
neral was  concentrating  his  forces,  and  about  to 
change  his  position,  than  he  hastened  to  preserve 
G^noa.  without  possession  of  which,  or  at  least  of 
the  adjacent  territory,  Bonaparte's  scheme  of  ad- 
vance covikd  scarce  nave  been  accompUshed.  The 
Austrian  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies.  Colli, 
at  the  head  of  a  Sardinian  division,  ho  stationed  on 
^e  extreme  right  at  Ceva ;  his  centre  division,  under 
JxArgenteau,  having  its  head  at  Sasiello,  had  direc- 
tions to  m.arch  on  a  mountain  called  Montenotte, 
with  two  villages,  of  the  same  name,  near  to  which 
wafl  a  stroELg  position  at  a  place  called  Montelegino, 
which  the  French  had  occupied  in  order  to  cover 
theur  flank  during  their  march  towards  the  east.  At 
the  head  of  his  left  wing  Beaulieu  himself  moved 
from  Novi  upon  Voltri,  a  small  town  within  ten 
[^ea  of  Genoa,  for  the  protection  of  that  anciont 
aly,  whose  independence  and  neutrality  were  like  to 
>d  held  in  little  reverence.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
(vhUe  the  French  were  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
nto  Italy  by  an  advance  from  Sardinia  by  the  way 
)f  Genoa,  their  line  of  march  was  threatened  by 
hree  armies  of  Austro-Sardiiiians,  descending  from 
he  skirts  of  the  Alps,  and  menacing  to  attack  their 
!ank.  B||t  though  a  skilful  disposition,  Beaulieu's 
lad,  from  the  very  mountainous  character  of  the 
K)uiUzyt  the  great  disadvantage  of  wanting  connex- 
onbetween  the  three  separate  divisions ;  neither,  if 
latdftii,  cpold  thev  be  easily  united  on  anv  point  dc- 
Diedi*  while  the  Tower  line,  on  which  tne  French 
oovet]^  permitted  constant  communication  and  co- 
operation. 

On  the  lOth  of  April  IVArgenteau,  with  the  central 
thrinon  of  the  Austro-Sardmian  army,  marched  on 
"  iliiioCt&  while  BeauUe^  on  the  leil  attacked  the 
«f  m  FVqam  vmy^  whidi  had  come  as  fiur  as 
Ifi,    General  Cefy<nn,  commahdinc  the  French 
L  which  aaatamed  the  attack  of  Beaulieu,  was 
led  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body  of  liia  ooiili*i 


trymen;  and  had  the  assault  of  D'Argenteau  been 
equally  anilhated  or  eouaUy  succesafol,  the  fame  of 
Bonaparte  might  have  oeen  etifled  in  the  birth*.  But 
Colonel  Rampon,  a  Frendi  officer,  who  coiiuuande4 
the  r%loubts  near  Montelegiao,  stopped  the  j^ogresfl 
of  D'Argenteau  by  the  moat  determined  resistance* 
At  the  head  of  not  more  Uian  ^teeu  hundred  meOL 
whom  he  inquired  with  his  own  courage,  and  caused 
to  swear  either  to  maintain  their  post  or  die  there..^ 
he  continued  to  defend  the  redoubts  during  the  whoio 
of  the  11th,  until  D'Argenteau,  whose  conduct  wa6 
afterwards  greatly  blamed  for  not  making  more  de- 
termined efforts  to  carry  them,  drew  ofi  his  fprceflp 
for  the  evening,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  next 
morning. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  tlie  Austrian  gene^ 
ral  found  himself  surrounded  with  enemies.  Cer* 
voni,  who  retreated  before  Beaulieu,  had  united  him* 
self  with  La  Harpe,  and  both  advancin:^  northward 
during  the  riight  of  the  llih,  established  themselves 
in  the  rear  of  the  redoubts  of  Montelegino,  whidi 
Rampon  had  so  gallantly  defended.  This  was  not 
all.  The  divisions  of  Augereau  and  Massena  haa 
marched^y  different  routes,  on  the  flank  and  on  th# 
rear  of  D'Argenteau's  column;  so  that  the  next 
morning,  instead  of  renewing  ms  attack  on  the  r^ 
doubts,  the  Austrian  general  was  obliged  to  extn* 
cate  hunself  by  a  disastrous  retreat,  leaving  behun 
him  colours  and  cannon,  a  thousand  slain,  ana  twQ 
thousand  prisoner8.t 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Montenotte,  the  first  of 
Bonaparte's  vicioriee;  eminently  displaying  that 
truth  and  mathematical  certainty  of  combinationtV 
which  enabled  him  on  many  more  memorable  ooca* 
sions,  even  when  his  forces  were  inferior  in  numbenb 
and  apparently  disunited  in  position,  suddenly  to 
concentrate  them  and  defeat  his  enemy,  by  overpow^ 
ering  him  on  the  very  point  where  he  thought  him* 
self  strongest.  Ho  had  acconmlated  a  superior  fort% 
on  the  Austrian  centre,  and  destroved  it ;  while  Coli^ 
on  the  right,  and  Beaulieu  himself  on  the  left,  each 
at  the  head  of  mmiierous  forces,  did  not  even  hear  of 
the  action  till  it  was  fought  and  won.l 

In  consequence  of  the  success  at  Montenotte,  and 
the  close  pursuit  of  the  defeated  Austria  ns^  the  Frenck 
obtained  possession  of  Cairo,  which  placed  them  on 
that  side  of  the  Alps  which  Blof>es  towards  Lono^ar- 
dy,  and  where  the  streams  from  these  numntainoran. 
to  join  the  Po. 

Beaulieu  had  advanced  to  Voltri,  while  the  French 
withdrew  to  unite  themselves  in  the  attack  upon 
D'Argenteau.  He  had  now  to  retreat  north^nrard 
with  all  haste  to  Dego,  in  the  vaUey  of  the  nvw 
Bormida,  in  order  to  resume  commimicatton  witti 
the  right  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Saiw 
diniane^  from  which  he  was  now  nearlv  separated  bj 
the  defeat  of  the  centre.  General  Colli,  by  a  corve- 
sponding  movement  on  the  right,  occupied  MiUeei-  - 
mo,  a  small  town  about  nine  miles  from  Dego,  with 
which  he  resumed  and  maintained  communicatMA 
by  a  brigade  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Biaetrow 
From  the  strength  of  this  position,  though  his  forces 
were  scarce  sufnciently  concentrated,  Beaulieu  hoped 
to  maintain  his  ground  till  he  should  receive  supplies 
from  Lombardy,  and  recover  the  consequences  of  the 
defeat  at  Montenotte.  ^ut  the  anta^nist  whom  he 
had  in  front  had  no  purpose  of  pemuttmg  him  such 
respite. 

Determined  upon  a  general  attack  on  all  points  of 
the  Austrian  position,  the  French  army  advanced  in 
three  bodies  upon  a  n)ace  of  four  leagues  in  extent. 
Augereau,  at  the  head  of  the  division  which  had  not 
fought  at  Montenotte,  advanced  on  the  left  against 
Millesimo ;  the  cen  tre,  under  Massena,  directed  them- 
selves upon  Dego,  by  the  vale  of  the  Bormida  t  tfas 
right  wing,  commanded  by  La  Haipe,  proceeded  bf 

*  [Thien.  t  TiiL  M78 ;  LaentaOe,  L  nii.  p.  158.1 
t  iNapokkn.  MoDoiii,  t  lu.  p.  145 ;  Jomim.  t  tbL  ik  79 1 
Cwe«,  t.  U.  V.  187.1 
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lihe  heists  of  Cairo,  for  the  pnipose'of  turning 
Beanliinrs  left  flank.  Auffereau,  whose  division  had 
not  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Montenotte,  was  the 
iiret  wno  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  Qe  at- 
tacked General  Colli  on  the  18th  April.  His  troops, 
emulous  of  the  honour  acquired  by  their  companions, 
behaved  with  ^ireat  bravery,  rushed  upon  the  outposts 
of  the  Sardinian  army  at  Millesimo,  forced,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  the  gorge  bv  which  it  was  de- 
fended, and  thus  separatea  from  the  Sardinian  army 
a  body  of  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  Aus- 
trian General  Provera,  who  occupied  a  detached 
eminence  called  Cossana,  which  covered  the  extreme 
left  of  General  ColU's  position.  But  the  Austrian 
showed  the  most  obstinate  courage.  ,  Although  sur- 
Tounded  by  the  enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
Tuinous  castle  of  Cossaria,  which  crowned  the  emi- 
nence, and  showed  a  disposition  to  maintain  the 
place  to  the  last;  the  rather  that,  as.hfe  could  see 
CTom  the  turrets  of  his  stronghold  the  Sardinian 
troops,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated,  prepar- 
ing to  fight  on  the  ensuing  day,  he  might  reasonably 
hone  to  be  disengaged.* 

Bonaparte  in  person  came  up;  and  seeing  the 
necessity  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  this  strong 
post,  ordered  three  successive  attacks  to  be  made  on 
the  castle.  Joubert,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  attack- 
ing columns,  had  actually,  with  six  or  seven  others, 
made  his  way  into  the  outworks,  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  wound  in  the  head.  General  Banel,  and 
Adjutant-Kcneral  Qu^nin  fell,  each  at  the  head  of  the 
column  wnich  he  commanded ;  and  Bonaparte  was 
cx>mpelled  to  leave  the  obstinate  Provera  m  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  for  the  night.  The  morning  of  the 
14th  brought  a  different  scene.  Contenting  himself 
with  blo^ading  the  castle  of  Cossaria,  Bonaparte 
now  gave  battle  to  General  Colli,  who  made  every 
effort  to  reheve  it.  These  attempts  were  all  in  vain. 
He  was  defeated  and  cut  off  from  Beaulieu ;  he  re- 
tired as  well  as  he  could  upon  Ceva,  leaving  to  his 
&te  the  brave  General  Provera,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  the  same  day,  Massena,  with  the  centre,  at- 
tacked the  heights  of  Biastro^  being  the  point  of 
coinmunication  betwixt  BeaoJieu  and  Coin,  while 
La  Harpe,  having  crossed  the  Bormida,  where  the 
etream  came  up  to  the  soldiers'  middle,  attacked  in 
front  and  in  flank  the  village  of  Dego^  where  the 
Austrian  conmiander-in-chief  was  stationed.  The 
first  attack  was  completely  successful, — the  heights 
of  Biastro  were  carried,  ana  the  Piedmontese  routed. 
The  assault  of  Dego  was  not  less  so,  although  after 
a  harder  straggle.  Beaulieu  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  was  entirely  separated  from  the  Sardi- 
Tuans,  who  had  hitherto  acted  in  combination  with 
hini.  ^  The  defenders  of  Italy  now  retreated  in  differ- 
ent directions,  Colli  moving  westward  towards  Ceva, 
while  Beaulieu,  closely  pursued  through  a  difficult 
country,  retired  upon  D'Aqui.t 

Even  the  mornmg  after  the  victory,  it  was  nearly 
^wrested  out  of  tho  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Afresh 
division  of  Austrians,  who  had  evacuated  Voltri  later 
than  the  others,  and  were  approaching  to  form  a 
junction  with  their  general,  found  the  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  Beaulieu's  position.  They  arrived  at  Dego 
like  men  who  had  Seen  led  astray,  and  were  no 
doubt  surprised  at  finding  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
fYench.  Yet  they  did  nOt  hesitate  to  assume  the 
onensiv^  and  by  a  brisk  attack  drove  out  the  enemy, 
and  replaced  the  Austrian  eagles  in  the  village. 
Groat  alarm  was  occasioned  by  this  sudden  appari- 
tion ;  for  no  one  among  the  French  could  conceive 
the  meaning  of  an  alarm  Ifi^nning  on  the  opposite 
<^Qarter  to  that  on  which  the  enemy  had  retreated, 
and  without  its  being  announced  from  the  outposts 
towards  D'Aaui. 

Bonaparte  hastily  marched  on  the  village.  The 
Austnans  repelled  two  attacks ;  at  the  thira,  Grcne- 
Tal  Lanusse,  afterwards  killed  in  Egypt,  put  his  hat 
upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  advancing  to  the 

•  [Montholoo,  t  iu.  p.  itf ;  Lai  CutM,  L  JL  p.  US;  Jonini,  t 
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charge,  penetrated  into  the  place.  Lannes  also,  s^ 
terwards  Duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  ^rnna^ 
on  the  same  occasion  bv  courage  ana  military  skl^ 
and  was  reco|nmended  by  Bonaparte  to  the  I>irecto> 
ry  for  promotion.  In  this  battle  of  Dego,  more  coia- 
monly  called  of  Millesimo,  the  Austro-Sardiiniaa 
army  lost  five  or  six  thousand  men,  thirty  ptieoes  gt 
cannon,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage.  Besidei, 
the  Austrians  were  divided  from  the  Sardinians ;  aoa 
the  two  generals  began  to  show,  not  only  that  ther 
forces  were  disunited,  but  that  they  themselvee  were 
acting  upon  separate  motives ;  the  Sardinians  desir- 
ing to  protect  Turin,  whereas  the  movements  of 
Beaulieu  seemed  still  directed  to  prevent  the  Frenck 
from  entering  the  Milanese  territory.t 

Leaving  a  sufficient  force  on  the  Bormida  to  keeo 
in  check  Beaulieu,  Bonaparte  now  turned  hisstren^^ 
against  ColU,  who,  overpowered,  and  withoat  hopes 
of  succour,  abandoned  his  line  of  defence  near  CeTi, 
and  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Tanaro. 

Napoleon  in  the  mean  time  fixed  his  headquarten 
at  Ceva,  and  enjoyed  from  the  heights  of  Monle 
zemoto,  the  splendid  view  of  the  fertile  fields  d 
Piedmont  stretching  in  boundless  perepectiYe  be- 
neath his  feeL  wate-red  by  the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  aod 
a  thousand  other  streams  which  descend  £rom  tk 
Alps.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  army  of  rifr 
tors  lay  this  rich  expanse  like  a  promised  land ;  l» 
hind  them  was  the  wilderness  they  had  paaeed;- 
not  indeed  a  desert  of  barren  sand,  similar  to  thit 
m  which  the  Israelites  wandered,  but  a  huse  tract  of 
rooks  and  inaccessible  mountains,  crested  with  iot 
and  snow,  seeming  by  nature  designed  as  the  banki 
and  rampart  of  the  blessed  regions  which  stretched 
eastward  beneath  them.  We  can  sympathize  with 
the  self-congratulation  of  the  general  who  had  Bot- 
mounted  such  tremendous  obstacles  in  a  way  so  nn- 
usual.  He  said  to  the  officers  around  hixn,  as  thej 
gazed  upon  this  magnificent  scene,  *'  Hannibal  took 
the  Alps  by  storm.  We  have  succeeded  as  wett.  by 
turning  their  flank."S 

The  dispirited  army  of  Colli  was  attacked  at  Ifoo- 
dovi  during  his  retreat,  by  two  corps  of  Bonapaite'f 
army,  from  twb  different  points,  conunanded  by 
Massena  and  Serrurier.  Hie  last  general,  the  Sar- 
dinian repulsed  with  loss ;  but  when  he  found  Mas- 
sena, in  tne  mean  time,  was  turning  the  leftof  bii 
line,  and,  that  he  was  thus  pressed  on  both  fianki^ 
his  situation  became  almost  aesperate.li  The  cavaJiy 
of  the  Piedmontese  made  an  eflTort  to  renew^  the  com- 
bat. For  a  time  they  overpowered  and  drove  back 
those  of  tho  French;  and  General  StengeL  wto 
commanded  the  latter,  was  slain  in  attempting  to 
set  them  into  order.lT  But  the  desperate  valour  of 
Murat,  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the  heady  charge  o4 
cavolry  combat,  renewed  the  fortune  of  the  field; 
and  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  infantry  of  Colffs 
army,  were  compelled  to  a  disastrous  retreat*  The 
defeat  was  decisive :  and  the  Sardinians,  after  the 
loss  of  the  best  of  their  troops,  their  cannon,  bag- 
gag^  and  sppointmentSi  and  being  now  totally  ffi- 
vided  from  their  Austrian  allies,  and  liable  to  bt 
overpowered  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Freoch 
army,  had  no  longer  hopes  of  efifectuolly  covering 
Turin.  Bonaparte,  pursuing  his  victory,  took_po»- 
session  of  Cherasco,  within  ten  leagues  of  the  Pied- 
montese capital.*  • 

Thus  Fortune,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  of 
scarce  a  month,  placed  her  favourite  in  fulr  iiubwj 
sion  of  the  desired  road  to  Italy,  by  comnAncTof  ths 
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iaK>iiiitttin-pa8Ses,  which  had  been  invaded' and  oon- 
miered  with  so  much  military  akill.  He  had  gained 
three  battles  over  forces  far  superior  to  his  own: 
inflicted  on  the  enenw  a  loss  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounara,  and  prisoners ;  taken  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon^  and  twenty-one  stand  of  colours;* 
redaoed  to  inaction  the  Austrian  array ;  almost  an- 
nihilated ^het  of  Sardinia ;  and  stood  m  full  com- 
munication with  France  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  Italy  lying  open  before  htra.  as  if  to  invite 
his  invasigyn.  But  it  was  not  even  with  such  laurels, 
and  with  facihties  which  now  presented  themselves 
for  the  accomplishment  of  new  and  more  important 
Tiotories  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  mag- 
nificent results,  that  the  career  of  Bonaparte*^  earliest 
campaign  'was  to  be  closed.  The  head  of  the  royal 
house  of  Savoy,  if  not  one  of  the  most  powerful  still 
one  of  the  most  distin^^hed  in  Europ^  was  to  nave 
the  melancholy  expenence,  that  he  had  encountered 
with  the  Man  of^  Destiny,  as  he  was  afterwards 
proudly  called,  who,  for  a  timeu  had  power,  in  the 
emphatic  phraso  of  Scripture,  to  bind  kings  with 
chains,  and  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron." 

The  shattered  relics  of  the  Sardinian  army  had 
fallen  back,  or  rather  fled  to  within  two  leagues  of 
Turin,  without  hope  of  bein^  again  able  to  make  an 
efiecmal  stand.    The  Sovereign  of  Sardinia.  Savoy, 
and  Piedmont,  had  no  means  of  preserving  his  capi- 
tal, nay,  his  existence  on  the  continent,  excepting  by 
an  almost  total  submission  to  the  will  of  the  victor. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Victor  Amadeus  the  Third 
was  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  heroes,  who,  from 
the  peculiar  situation  of  their  territories,  as  consti- 
tuting^ a  neutral  ground  of  great  strength  betwixt 
France  and  the  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  had 
often  been  called  on  to  play  a  pan  in  the  general 
afiairs  of  Europe,  of  importance  fiur  superior  to  that 
which  their  condition,  as  a  second-rate  power  could 
otherwise  have  demanded.     In  general,  they  had 
compensated  their  inferiority  of  force  by  an  ability 
and  gallantry  which  did  them  the  highest  credit, 
both  as  generals  and  as  poUticians ;  and  now  Pied- 
mont was  at  the  feet,  in  her  turn,  of  an  enemy  weaker 
in  numbers  than  her  own.    Besides  the  reflections 
on  the  past  fiime  of  his  countiy,  the  present  hu- 
miliatinjg  situation  of  the  Kinjs;  was  rendered  more 
mortifying  by  the  state  of  Ins  family  connexions. 
Victor  Amadeus  was  the  father-in-law  of  Monsieur 
CLouis  XVin.Y,  aad  of  the  Gomte  d'Artois,  (after- 
'wards  Charles  X.)    He  had  received  his  sons-in-law 
at  his  court  at  Turin,  had  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assembling  around  them  their  forces,  con- 
nsting  of  the  emigrant  noblesse^  and  had  strained 
all  the  power  he  possessed,  and  m  many  instances 
successfidly,  to  withstand  both  the  artifices  and  the 
arms  of  the  French  Repubhcans.  And  now,  so  bom, 
so  connected,  and  with  such  principles,  he  was  con- 
dernned  to  sue  for  peace,  on  any  terms  which  might 
be  dictated,  from  a  Gleneral  of  France  aged  twenty- 
six  years,  who,  a  few  months  before,  was  deshous 
of  an  appointment  in  the  artillery  service  of  the 
wand  Sigmor. 

Under  these«afflicting  circumstances,  a  suspension 
of  hostihties  was  requested  by  the  King  of  Sardinia ; 
and,  on  the  34di  April,  conferences  were  held  at 
Carrn,,  the  hsad-Quartersi  of  the  French,  but  an 
amustioe  could  only  be  purchased  by  placing  two  of 
the  King's  strongest  fortresses— Com  and  Tortona, 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  acknowledging 
that  he  sutrendered  at  discretion.  The  armistice  was 
agreed  on  f  April  2gl  at  Cherasco;  but  commissioners 
were  sent  by  the  iGng  to  Paris,  to  arrange  with  the 
Dffectory  the  final  terms  of  peace.  These  were  such 
as  victors  give  to  the  vanqmshed. 

Besides  the  fortresses  already  surrendered,  the  Kjng 
of  Sardinia  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  f^cn 

•  (Moral  wMdmatcfaed  tsPaA  willi  them,  and  the  treaty  ftr 
tte  amiiitiooorchertwo.    Hte  aninaTby  war  of  Mout  ~    ' 
wUhM  nuuiytropUas,  aod  the  Kbc  of  SuAolat  nte 
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five  others  of  the  first  importance.  The  road  from 
France  to  Italy  was  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the 
French  armies ;  and  indeed  the  King,  by  surrender 
of  the  places  mentioned,  had  lost  the  power  of  inter- 
rupting their  progress.  He  was  to  break  off  everv 
species  of  alliance  and  connexion  with  the  combined 
powers  at  war  with  France,  and  become  bound  not 
to  entertain  at  his  court,  or  in  his  service,  any  French 
emigrants  whatever,  or  any  of  their  connexions; 
nor  was  an  exception  even  made  in  favour  of  his 
own  two  daughters.  In  short,  the  surrender  was 
absolute.t  Victor  Amadeus  exhibited  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  subscrit)e  thi8  treaty,  and  did  not  long 
8ur>'ive  it.t  His  son  succeeded  ia  name  to  the  king- 
dom of  Piedment ;  but  the  fortresses  and  passes, 
which  had  rendered  him  a  prince  of  some  import- 
ance, were,  excepting  Tuiin,  and  one  or  two  of  minor 
conseauence,  all  surrendered  into  the  hands  'of  the 
French. 

Viewing  this  treaty  with  Sardinia  as  the  close  of 
the  Piedmontese  campaign,  we  paus*;  to  consider  the 
character  which  Bonaparte  ditiplaved  at  that  period. 
The  talents  as  a  general  which  tie  had  exhibited, 
were  of  the  very  nrst  order.  There  was  no  dis- 
connexion in  his  objects;  they  were  all  attained  by 
the  very  means  be  proposed,  and  the  success  was 
improved  to  the  utmost.  A  different  conduct  usually 
characterizes  those  who  stumble  unexpectedly  on 
victory,  either  by  good  fortune  or  by  the  valour  of  their 
troops.  When  the  favourable  opportunity  occurs  to 
such  leaders,  they  are  nearly  as  much  embarrassed 
by  it  as  by  a  defeat.  But  Bonaparte,  who  had  fore- 
seen the  result  of  each  operation  by  his  sagacity, 
stood  also  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  derived  from  it 

His  style  in  adoressing  the  Convention  was.  at 
this  period,  more  modest  and  simple,  and  therefore 
more  impressive,  than  the  figurative  and  bombastic 
style  which  he  afterwards  used  in  his  bulletins.  His 
self-opinion,  perhaps,  was  not  risen  so  high  as  to 
permit  him  to  use  the  sesquipedalian  words  and  vio- 
lent metaphors,  to  which  he  afterwards  seems  to 
have  given  a  preference.  We  may  remark  also,  that 
the  young  victor  was  honourably  anxious  to  secure 
for  such  officers  as  distinguished  themselves,  the 
preferment  which  their  services  entitled  them  to.l 
He  urges  the  promotion  of  his  brethren  in  arms  ia 
almost  every  one  of  his  despatches.— a  coiiduct  not 
only  just  and  generous,  but  also  highly  poUtic.  Were 
his  recommendations  successfiil,  their  general  had 
the  gratitude  due  for  the  benefit;  were  they  over- 
looked, thanks  equally  belonged  to  him  for  his  good 
wishes,  and  the  resentment  for  the  slight  attached 
itself  to  the  government,  who  did  not  give  .effect  to 
them. 

If  Bonaparte  spoke  simply  and  ^modestly  on  his 
own  achievements,  the  bombast  which  he  spared  was 
liberally  dealt  out  to  the  Convention  by  an  orator 
named  DaubermesniL  ¥rho  invokes  all  bards,  from 
TyrtfBUs  and  Ossian  down  to  the  author  of  the  Mar- 
seillois  hymn— all  painters,  from  Apelles  to  David- 
all  munoians,  from  Orpheus  to  the  author  of  the 
Chani  du  dS^rt^  to  sing,  paint,  and  compose  music, 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  General  and  Army  of 
Italy.n 

With  better  taste,  a  medal  of  Bonaparte  was  struck 
in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror  of  die  battle  of 
Montenotte.  The  face  is  extremely  thin,  with  lank 
hair,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fleshy  square  coimte- 
nance  exhibited  on  his  later  coins.  On  the  reverse^ 
Victory,  bearing  a  palm  branch,  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
and  a  naked  sword^  is  seen  mng  over  the  Alps. 
This  medal  we  notice  as  the  nrst  of  the  splendid 
series  which  records  the  victories  and  honours  of 
Napoleon,  and  which  was  designed  by  Denon  m  a 
tnbute  te  the  genms  o£  his  patron. 

t  [The treaty^ wMcoDchded  at  Parijuon  tha Uth  May.   Fata 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FaiUw  pragmpB  ofUio  FtenchAnoyuoder  Bonaparte— Ho  crosvaa 
the  ro.  at  PlMienza.on  fth  May.— Battle  oTLodi  takes  place  on 
tbe  loui,  In  vnaA  the  French  are  vlctorioiu.— Ramarlu  on  Na- 
paieoD'a  Tactka  in  tfak  eeldimted  Actieo.-Hhench  takepoa- 
Mfluun  of  CreoMnia  and  PizzichitoDe.— Milan  deserted  by  the 
▲ichduke  Ferdioand  and  m  Dncbeas.— Bonnpaita  entett  Milan 
on  the  15th  Mar-Oeflml  sitnation  of  tiie  Italian  GKates  at 
this  period.— ^apoleoD  inflicts  Finoa  upon  the  nentral  and  nn- 
oflhiwiiig  States  of  Panna  and  Modena,  and  extort*  the  sur- 
npder  of  some  of  their  finest  Pktuieik—Renwiu  upon  this  novel 
procedure.         .. 

1^i«  ardent  dispoeition  of  Bonaparte  did  not  long 
permit  him  to  rest  af^cr  the  adTanta^ea  which  he  had 
seenred.    He  hadjgazcd  on  Italy  with  an  eai^le'e  eye  $ 


bat  It  was  only  lor  a  moment,  ere  stooping  on  Her 
with  the  wing,  and  poanctng  on  her  wito  tne 

of  the  king  orbirda. 


A  general  with  leas  eitnMtamrf  talent  waM 
perhaps  have  thought  it  anAcient'td  bate  ofctiiiwd 
posseeaion  of  Piedmont  re?oliitioiiiaiU|  ill  covem- 
ment  aa  the  French  had  done  mat  of  Rolla^  abd 
would  have  awaited  f^eah  aoppfiea  md  nwibro^ 
ments  from  France  before  advanjomg  to  Burner  and 
more  distant  conqueata,  and  leaving  the  Alpa  under 
the  dominion  of  a  hostile,  thousfa  »r  the  preeeot  a 
subdued  ,and  disarmed  monarchy.  Bot  Bona^wrte 
had  atodied  the  campaign  of  Villara  in  these  regions, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  hv  that  general's 
hesitatioi^  to  aoTance  boldly  into  Italy,  after  the  vic- 
tories which  the  Marshal  de  Coigna  bad  obtained  at 
parma  and  Gnastalla,  that  the  enemy  had  been  ena- 
bled to  assemble  an  accumulating  force,  before  which 
the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat.*  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  give  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  other  states  in  Italy, 
no  time  to  muster  forces,  and  take  a  decided  part^  aa 
j^ey,  were  likelv  to  do^  to  oppose  a  French  invasion. 
Their  terror  and  surpnse  could  not  fail  to  be  increased 
by  a  sudden  irruption  j  while  months,  weeks,  even 
dQys  of  consideration,  might  afford  those  states,  at- 
tached as  the  nilers  must  be  to  their  andent  oligarch- 
ical forms  of  government,  time  and  composure  to 
assume  arms  to  maintain  them.  A  speedy  resolution 
was  the  more  neceasary,  aa  Austria,  alarmed  for  her 
Italian  possessions,  was  about  to  make  every  effort 
fin*  their  defence.  Orders  had  already  been  sent  by 
^  Aulic  Coundl  of  War  to  detach  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  Wurmser,  from  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  fron  tiers  of  Italy.  These  were  to  be 
strengthened  by  other  remforcementa  {Tt>m  the  inte- 
rior, and  by  such  forces  as  could  be  raised  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Tyrol,  which  ftii^hea 
perhaps  the  most  experienced  and  most  formidable 
afaarpahootera  in  the  world.  The  whole  was  to  be 
miited  to  the  fiagmenta  of  Beaaliea^s  defeated  troopa. 
If  anfiered  to  form  a  junction,  and  arrange  their  plana 
for  attack  or  defence,  an  army,  of  force  ao  superior 
to  the  French  in  numbers,  veterana  In  diBcipKn&  and 
X  commanded  by  a  general  Mke  WuMnaer,  was  ukely 
to  prevent  aS  the  advantages  which  the  Frencn 
noflit  gain  by  a  sudden  brapvon,  ere  kn  oppMrition 
so  formidable  waa  collectet)  and  orgamied.  But  the 
daring  scheme  winch  NapMsob  eonieanilatedy  cor* 
responding  to  the  geniaa  of  hin  who  had  fbaned  k, 
required  to  he  eaeeated  wMi  oanlioii,  vnited  with 
secrecy  and  celerity,  llieae  wen  the  moia  nebeaaary, 
88,  althong^  the  thankaof  the  FnMli  CkivarameDt 
had  beeen  voted  to  the  anpy  of  Italy  tve  iiBMa  in 
the  course  of  a  month*  yet  the  DifteUiry,  aianned  at 
the  more  d^nV^  elate  of  baatfliilea  qpon  thoRiiiBe, 
hikd  turned  f  heir  exett|ons  tmm  hi  that  diiactbn } 
and,  trusting  to  the.  efciU  of  their  geMiaL  and  the 
ooorage  6f  tm  tioopa,  had  not  transmitted  veoniits 
and  supplies  upod  tile  soala  i\eoepaary  for  the  great 
ondertakJTtils  iilffiibh  he  meditated.  But  Raliam— 
JldHdm/t-^the  tilea  of  penetmtmg  into  a  cotinlry  ao 
guarded  and  defended  by  nature,  aa  wall  as  by  mili- 
tary skill,  the  consciousness  of  having  surmounted 

ttaUam  I  Into  — w*^«^-^^^^----*  - 
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obatacles  of  ^  natiu%  so  extraordinary,  and  the  hope 
that  they  were  approaching  the  rswafd  of  ao  maiif 
laboutt— above  all,  their  iml  ooofidaooe  in  a  Inn  Ait, 
who  seemed  to  have  bound  Victory  to  hia  atandstaa 
~made  the  aoldiera  follow  tluir  gmegait  without 
coonting  their  own  dofioieneift,  or  tho  enenqr'a 
numbera.t 

To  encouraffe  this  ardour,  Bonaparts  circolated  am 
address,!  in  whieh,  oompUiiisniing  the  army  on  the 
victories  they  had  gained,  hedeairea  them  at  thnaams 
time    to  consider  nothing  aa  won  so  long  aa  tbe  Ana- 
triana  held  Milan,  and  wndo  tbe  aafaea  of  t^oso  who 
had  conquered  toe  Tarquina  were  aoiled  by  thopie* 
aenoe  of  the  aaaaaaina  of  BaaseviUe.''    It  would  ap- 
pear that  claaacal  aliuaions  are  etther  familiar  to  uo 
iVHBch  aoidiMa^  or  that,  without  bemg  monJaamed 
ten  others  of  their  rank,  they  are  pleoaed  with 
heiu^aapDaaid to  understand  them.  Tb^piobahfar 
eoBMeiaa  the  orataiy  of  ihair  great  Iradec  aa^eo^ 
di^r^iko  word%  and  wools  of  exceeding  sood  cod^ 
■humL  TkeBagUahsokiifiLaddrosaedinSQi^fiigfata 
af  eloquenaei  wMd  cither  have  laughed  at  thfini»  or 
anppoaed  that  hahad  gota  crazed  play-aotqr  put  ova 
hiooL  instead  of  a  aeneiaL   But  th«EO  ia  tma  p^^^^lfif 
trait  in  the  Fnncli  charaderf  that  they  ane  wiilim; 
to  take  every  thong  of  a  oompliraentarylduid  in tka 
manner  in  which  it  aaama  to  be  meant  Tkscj  appear 
to  have  made  that  bargain  with  themaelveaob  Biasy 
points,  which  the  audience  uaually  do  in  a  theatre,— 
to  accept  of  the  appearance  of  thmga  for  tl^  reahty. 
They  never  enquire  whether  a  triumphal  oich  ia  of 
stone  or  of  wood  <  whether  a  scutcheon  is  of  aoiii 
metal,  or  only  gilti  or  whether  a  qiecmh,  of  whkh 
the  tendency  is  flattering  to  their  national  vasi^ 
contains  genuine  eloquence,  or  only  (lanid  oxtnva- 
gance. 

All  thoughta  were  therofore  turned  to  Italic  The 
fortreas  of  Toitona  waa  snirendered  to  lleFieoch 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia  i  Bonaparte'e  hesiMiaaitera 
were  fixed  there  [Ifaty  4}.  Masaena  coooeukated 
another  part  oi  the  army  at  AJexandria.  w«^»«^ 
Milan,  and  thareateaing;  hy  the  paaaage  of  the  Po»  to 
invade  the  tevritoriea  oekmging  to  Auatiia  on  lis 
northern  bank  of  that  atream.  Aa  Boni^arte  fainwlf 
obaerved,  thapaaaa^pe  of  a  great  river  la  one  of  te 
most  critical  operatuma  in  modem  war ;  aad  Beaa- 
lieu  had  collected  hie  foroea  to  oover  Miian,  and  pre^ 
vent  the  French,  if  poesibie,  ftom  ctoasing  the  i^ 
But,  in  order  to  avcort  the  ditfiseroua  oaDaeqnenctttf 
attempting  to  force  hia  paasado  on-the  iiver,  A*ftib«VJ 
by  a  formidable  enemy  in  front,  Bonapait^a  aob^ 
genhia  had  already  prepared  the  means  for  dooetva^ 
the  old  Austrtaa  rcniectkg  hia  inlanded  opeaatian. 

Valensa  appeared  Co  be  the  point  of  pasaaga  pro* 
poaed  by  the  French ;  it  ia  one  of  dioae  ffntrcTKB 
whidi  eover  the  eastern  frontier  of  Piednoonii  iM  m 
situaced  upon  thePo.  Dating  the  canfti«auc«a  me- 
vioua  to  tne  arnqstiDe  of  OherascO|  Bonaparte  rml 
thrown  out  hiata  aa  if  he  were  partietilariy  dasjiwia 
to  be  possessed  of  tlMs  plaoe^  and  It  waa  aotaaUy  sti- 
pulated in  the  tanna  of  the  treaty,  that  &a  Paai^ 
ahould  occupy  it  for  the  purpose  of  efEBotqaK  i£cir 
paaaage  over  the  river.  Beaubeu  did  not  fiul  to  lean 
what  hadpaaaaoi  ^rni<m.4yiimeiqingy^th'^«#<wvn  ideaa 
oftheaootebywhieh  Bonaparte  meant  to  advanca 

rn  Ifilan,  he  haatened  to  oonoentrate  hia  amy  <« 
.  GVpooce  bank,  at  a  plaoe  cailod  Vakggio^  aboot 
eighteen  miles  from  Valenaa,  the  point  near  windi 
he  expected  ^e  altennpt  to  be  made^  and  from  whidi 
he  oonld  move  easily  in  any  directkm  towaida  the 

When  the  din  UIl».af  Italr  yifi  new'd, 
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tiver,  before  the  Prencb  could  send  over  any  con- 
siderable force.     Massena  also  couiuenanced  this 
report,  and  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Ausirians  on 
Valenza,   by  pushing  strong;  reconnoitring  parlies 
from   Alexanaria  in  the  direction  of  that  fortress. 
Besides,  Beaulieu  had  himself  crossed  the  Po  at  this 
place,  and  like  all  men  of  routine — (for  such  he  was, 
though  a  brave  and  approved  soldier)  —he  was  always 
apt  to  suppose  that  tne  same  reasons  which  directed 
himself,    must  needs  seem    equally   convincing  to 
others.     In  almost  all  delicate  affairs,  persons  of  or- 
dinary talents  are  misled  by  tliL-ir  incapacity  to  com- 
'prehend,   that  men  of  another  disposition, will  be 
likely  to  view  circunrrstanccs,  and  act  Ti(>on  principles, 
with  an  eye  and  opinion  very  (lifforcnt  from  th'.irown. 
But  the  reports  which  induced  the  Austrian  ^cnc- 
ral  to  take  the  position  at  Faleggio,  arose  out  of  a 
Btratagem  of  war^  It  was  never  Bonaparte's  in  ten 


tion  to  cross  the  Po  at  A'alenza.    The  proposal  >yas    that  during  thcbaitleof  Fombio,  on  the  day  before,  im 


tL  feint  to  draw  Bcaulieu's  attention  to  that  pomi, 
awhile  the  French  accoipplishcd  the  desired  passage 
at  Placenza,  nearly  fifty  miles  lower  down  tne  river 
than  Valeffgrio,  where  their  subtle  general  had  in- 
duced the  Austrians  to  take  a^)  their  line  of  dclence. 
•Marching  for  this  purpose  with  incredible  celerity, 
Bonaparte,  on  the  7th  of  May,  assembled  his  forces 
at  Placenza,  when  their  presence  was  least  expected, 
and  where  there  were  none  to  defend  the  opposite 
bunk  except  two  or  three  squadrons  of  Austrians,  sta- 
tioned there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring. 
Oeneral  Andr^ossi  (for  names  distinguished  during 
those  dreadful  wars  oegin  to  rise  on  the  narrative,  as 
the  fetars  ghmmer  out  on  the  horizon)  commanded 
art  advanced  guard  of  five  hundred  men.    They  had 
to  pass  in  the  common  ferry-boats,  and  the  crossing 
required  nearly  half  an  hour:  so  tnat  the  difficulty, 
or  rtither  impossibility,  of  achieving  the  op<n'ation, 
had  they  been  seriously  opposed,  aj^pears  to  demon- 
stration.   Cdlonel  Lannes  threw  himself  ashore  first 
with  a  body  of  grenadiers,  and  speedily  dispersed  the 
Ausfi:ian  hussars,  who  attempted  to  resist  their  land- 
ing.   '  The  yangnard  having  thus  opened  the  passage, 
the  other  divisions  of  the  army  were  enabled  to  cross 
in  succession,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  the 
whole  were  in  the  Milanese  territory,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po.    The  military  manoDuvres,  by  means 
of  which  Bonaparte  achieved,  without  the  loss  of  a 
Than,  an  operation  of  so  much  consequence,  and 
which,  withont  such  address  as  he  displayed,  mnst 
have  been  attended  with  ^eat  loss  and  risk  of  fiul- 
ure,  have  often  bden  considered  as  aniong  his  most 
masterly  movemeats. 

Beaulieu,  informed  too  late  of  the  real  plans  of  the 
French  general,  moved  his  advanced  guard,  com- 
poiKd  of  the  division  of  Genera^Liptay,  from  Valcg- 

t'o  tovrards  the  Po,  in  the  direction  of  Placenza. 
ut  here  also  the  alert  general  of  the  ^French  had 
been  too  rapid  in  his  movements  for  the  aged  Ger- 
miiD.  Bonaparte  had  no  intention  to  wait  an  attack 
from  the  enemv  with  such  a  river  as  the  Po  in  his 
Tear,  which  he  had  no^neans  of  recrossing  if  the  day 
•houkl  go  against  him;  so  that  a  defeat,  or  even  a 
Bkateriaicheck,  would  have  endatog&red  the  total  loss 
of  his  army.  He  was,  therefore,  pushing  forward 
in  order  to  gain  c^Utid  on  which  to  manoeuvre,  and 
the  advanced  diviiions  of  the  two  af mies  met  at  a 
Village  called  Fonibio,  not  fkr  from  Casal,  on  the 
8th  OT  May.  The  Austmns  threw  themselves  mto 
the  place,  fortified  and  nu^nned  the  steeples,  and 
whatever  potyts  else  could  be  made  efTectuai  for  de- 
fimee,  and  reckoned  upon  defending  themselves  there 
until  the  main  body  of  Beauheu's  army  should  come 
ut^io  support  them.  But  they  were  imable  to  sus- 
tain the  vivadty  of  the  Preach  onset,  to  which  so 
nniv  successive  victories  had  now  given  a  double 
iiMaue.  The  village  was  carried  at  the  bayonet's 
pomt ;  the  Austrians  lost  their  cannon,  and  left  be- 
niad  one^third  of  their  men,  in  slain,  wounded,  and 
]toiR)n«rB.  The  Wrec|t  of  Liptay's  division  saved 
themselves  by  crossing  the  Adda  at  Pizzighitone, 
while  they  protected  their  retreat  by  a  hasty  defonce 
of  that  fortress.* 

*  tMobOwloo,  t  Hi.  p.  1M;  Thibaudeatt.  t  t  |>.  9M: 


Another  body  of  Austrians  having  advanced,  from 
Casal  to  support,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  diviaioft  of 
Liptay,  occasioned  a  great  loss  to  the  Frenoh  army 
in  the  person  of  a  very  promising  officer.  This 
was  General  La  Harpe,  highly  respected  aad 
trusted  by  Bonaparte,  and  repeatedly  nioutioued  in 
the  campaigns  of  Piedmont.  Hearing  the  alarm 
given  by  the  out-posis,  when  the  Austrian  patrols 
came  m  contact  with  them.  La  Harpe  rode  out  to 
satisfy  himself  concerning  tnu  nature  and  strength 
of  the  attacking  party.  On  hie  return  to  In*  own 
troops,  they  mistook  liim  and  his  atioudants  for  the 
enemy,  fircrl  uDon,  and  killed  him.  He  was  a  Swiw 
by  birth,  and  had  been  coinijcl^ul  to  leave  his  oooor 
tfi'  on  account  of  his  democratical  ophiionsj  a  gre- 
nadier, suys  Bonapartcs  in  stature  and  in  oouru^ 
but  of  a  ru.^tlesa  disposition.  The  soldiers,  with  um 
3U]>orsiition  beloitgiu^  to  their  proft  s;>ion,  reniark<id 


was  loss  aniniated  tlian  usual,  as  if  an  obscure  sense 
of  his  approaching  fate  already  overwhelmed  hiULt^ 

The  Austrian  regiment  of  cavalry  which  occa- 
sioned tliis  loss,  after  some  skirmishin^was  content 
to  escape  to  Lodi,  a  point  upon  which  Beaulieu  wfMl 
a^ain  collcctitig  iiis  scattered  forces,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  Milan,  by  uroiecting  the  linoof  th€^Adaij» 

"  The  passage  of  the  Po,"  said  Bonaparte,  in  hvi 
report  to  the  Directory^  "had  been  ejcpecled  to  prov4 
the  boldest  and  most  difficult  manoeuvre  of  the  cxlwt 
paign,  nor  did  we  expect  to  have  an  action  of  mp^l 
vivacity  than  that  of  Dcijo.  But  we  have  now  t» 
recount  the  battle  of  Lodi."^  As  the  opngueror  fl^ 
servedly  congratulated  himself  on  this  hard-woa 
victory,  and  as  it  has  become  in  a  manner  ei^peciallj 
connected  with  his  name  and  mihtary  character,  w» 
must,  according  to  our  plan,  be  somewhat  miniUe  in 
our  details  respecting  it. 

The  Adda,  a  large  and  deep  rlvor,  though  fordable 
at  some  places  ana  in  some  seasons,  crosses  the  val- 
ley of  the  Milanese,  risinc  in  the  TyrolcseAlps,  and 
joining  thd  Po  at  Pizzignitone ;  so  that,  if  (ne  few 
points  at  which  it  can  be  crossed  are  fortified  or  de- 
fended, it  forms  a  line  covering  all  the  Milanese  ter- 
ritory to  the  eastward,  from  any  force  approachuui 
from  the  direction  of  Piedmont.  Tliis  Une  BeauUua 
proposed  to  make  good  against  the  victor  before 
whom  he  had  so  often  retreated,  and  he  conjee tined 
(on  this  occasion  rightly)  that,  to  prosecute  his  vio- 
tory  by  marching  upon  Milan,  Bonaparte  would  first 
desire  to  dislodge  tne  covering  army  from  the  line  of 
the  Adda,  as  he  could  not  safely  advance  to  the  capi- 
tal of  Lombardy.  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
such  a  defensive  une  upon  theh  flaiik.  He  also  con- 
jectured that  this  attempt  would  be  made  at  Lodi. 

This  is  a  large  town,  containing  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  old  Gothic  walls,  but  its  chief 
defence  consists  in  the  river  Adda,  which  flows 
through  it,  and  is  crossed  by  a  wooded  bridge  about 
five  hundred  feet  m  length.  When  Beaulieu,  after 
the  affair  of  Fombio.  evacuated  Casal,  he  retreated 
to  this  place  with  ahout  ten  thousand  men.  Tha 
rest  of  his  army  was  directed  upon  MMan  and  Cas- 
sano,  a  town  situated,  like  Lodi.  upon  the  Adda. 

Bonaparte  calculated  that,  if  he  could  accomplish 
the  passage  of  the  Adda  at  Lodi,  he  might  overtaks 
and  dis^rse  the  remainder  of  Beaulieu's  army,  with- 
out allowing  the  veteran  time  to  concentrate  them 
for  farther  resistance  in  Milan,  or  even  for  rallying 
under  the  walls  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua. 
The  judgment  of  the  French  general  was  in  war 
not  more  remarkable  for  seizing  the  most  advan- 
tageous moment  of  attack,  than  for  availing  hirpself 
to  the  very  uttermost  of  success  when  obtained.  The 
quick-sighted  faculty  and  power  of  instant  decision 
with  which  nature  had  endow^  him  had,  it  may  be 
supoosed,  provided  beforehand  for  the  consequences 
of  the  victory  ere  it  was  yet  Mfon,  and  left  no  room 
for  doubt  or  hesitation  when  his  hopes  had  become 
certainties.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  there 
have  been  many  commanders,  who,  after  an  acci- 
dental victory,  are  so  much  at  a  loss  what  is  neXtto 
be  done,  that  while  they  are  hesitating,  the  goliaB 
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ZDomentB  pan  away  ummproyed;  bat  Bonaparte 
■new  B0  well  how  to  use  advantages  as  to  obtain 
them. 

Upon  the  lOth  day  of  May^  attended  by  bis  beet 
ganeralfl,  and  heading  the  choiaest  of  bis  troops,  Na- 
poleon pressed  forward  towards  Lodi.  Aooat  a 
iMgae  from  Casal  he  encountered  the  Austrian  rear- 
guard, who  had  been  left,  it  woald  appear,  at  too 
neat  a  distance  from  ihe  main  body.  The  French 
Bad  no  difficulty  in  driying"  these  troops  before  them 

gto  the  town  of  Lodi,  which  was  but  slightly  de- 
nded  by  the  few  soldiers  whom  Beaulien  nad  left 
on  the  wostem  or  right  side  of  the  Adda.  He  had 
also  neglected  to  destroy  the  bridge,  although  he 
cusfat  rather  to  have  supported  a  defence  on  the 
xignt  bank  of  the  river,  (for  which  the  town  afforded 
many  facilities,)  till  the  purpose  of  destruction  was 
completed,  dian  have  allowed  it  to  exist  If  his 
Mi-guara  had  been  actually  stationed  in  Lodi,  in- 
Iteadof  being  so  fiir  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body, 
tliey  might  by  a  protracted  resistance  from  the  old 
waUs  and  houses,  have  given  time  for  this  necessary 
•ct  of  demolition.  • 

But  though  the  bridge  was  left  standing,  it  was 
vwept  by  twenty  or  thirty  Austrian  pieces  of  artilleiy, 
ivkose  thunders  menaced  death  to  any  who  should 
Mtampt  that  pass  of  peril.  The  French,  with  great 
alertness,  got  as  many  guns  in  position  on  the  left 
baa^^  and  answered  tnis  tremendous  fire  with  equal 
wait  During  this  cannonade,  Bonaparte  threw 
JUmself  personally  amongst  the  fire,  in  order  to  sta- 
ibn  two  guns  loaded  with  grape-shot  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  ap- 
proach for  the  purpose  of  undermining  or  destroying 
the  bridge ;  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  desperate  attempt. 

Ss  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross,  if  possible  at  a 
place  where  the  Adda  was  said  to  be  fordabl&^a 
t^sk  which  they  accomplished  with  difficulty.  Mean 
|ime- Napoleon  observed  that  the  Austrian  line  of 
m&ntry  was  thrown  considerably  behind  the  batte- 
ries  of  artillery  which  they  supported,  in' order  that 
they  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  bending  slope  of 
ground,  which  afforded  them  shelter  from  the  French 
me.  He  therefore  drew  up  a  close  column  of  three 
thousand  grenadiers,  protected  from  the  artillery  of 
the  Austrians  by  the  walls  and  houses  of  the  town, 
and  yet  considerably  nearer  to  the  enemy's  line  of 
guns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adda  than  were  their 
own  infantry,  which  oujght  to  have  protected  them. 
The  column  of  grenadiers,  thus  secured,  waited  in 
comparative  satety,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
French  cavalry,  who  had  crossed  the  ford,  began  to 
diftjuiet  the  flank  of  the  Austrian^.  This  was  the 
critical  moment  which  Bonaparte  expected.  A  single 
word  of  command  wheeled  the  head  of  the  column 
of  grenadiers  to  the  left,  and  placed  it  on  the  perilous 
bridge.  The  word  was  given  to  advance,  and  they 
rushed  on  with  loud  shouts  of  Vtvc  la  Rcpublyjuel 
But  their  appearance  upon  the  bridffc  was  the  signal 
for  a  redoubled  shower  of  Rrapc-shot,  while  from  the 
windows  of  |he  houses  on  the  left  »ide  of  the  river, 
Ae  soldiers  who  occupied  thorn  poured  volley  after 
volley  of  musketry  on  the  thick  column  as  it  endea- 
voured to  force  its  way  over  the  long  bridge.  At  one 
lime  the  French  grenadiers,  unable  to  sustain  this 
dreadful  storm,  oppeored  for  an  instant  tc  hesitate. 
But  Berthier.  the  chief  of  Bonaparte's  staff,  with 
Hassena,  L'Alleraagne,  and  Corvini,  hurried  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  by  their  presence  and  gal- 
lantry renewed  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  who 
now  poured  across  the  bridge.  The  Austrians  had 
but  one  resource  left ;  to  rush  on  the  French  with 
the  bayonet,  and  kill,  or  drive  back  into  the  Adda, 
those  who  had  forced  their  passage,  before  they 
eoold  deploy  into  line,  or  receive  support  from  their 
comrades,  who  were  still  fiUng  alon^  the  bridge. 
But  the  opportunity  was  neglected,  either  because  ! 
the  tioops,  who  should  have  executed  the  niancuuvre, 
had  been,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  withdrawn 
too  far  from  the  river;  or  because  the  soldiery,  as 
happens  when  they  repose  too  much  confidence  in  a 
•ttong  position,  became  panic-stvuck  when  they  saw 
k  imexpectedly  carried.    Or  VL  may  be,  that  Greneral 


Beauheu,  so  old*and  so  unfortunate,  had  somewha' 
lost  that  energy  and  presence  of  mind  which  the 
critical  moment  demanded.  Whatever  was  the  came^ 
the  French  rushed  on  the  artillerymen,  from  whoos 
fire  they  had  lately  suffered  so  tremendously,  and. 
unsupported  as  they  were,  had  httle  difficulty  m 
bayoneting  them. 

The  Austrian  army  now  completely  gave  w|^,  and 
lost  in  their  retreat,  annoyed  as  it  was  py  the  French 
cavalry,  upwards  of  twenty  guns,  a  thousand  piiK»- 
ers,  and  perhaps  two  thousand  more  wounded  and 
slam.* 

Such  was  the  famous  passage  of  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi  I  achieved  with  such  skill  and  gallantiy,  aseavf 
the  victor  the  same  character  for  fearless  intrmmty, 
and  practical  talent  in  actual  battle,  which  therormtf 
part  of  the  campaign  l^ad  gained  him  as  a  mofft  Mm 
tactician. 

Yet  this  action,  though  successful,  has  been  se- 
verely criticised  by  those  who  desire  to  derogate 
from  Bonaparte's  mihtary  ta lents.  It  has,  been  said, 
that  he  might  have  passed  over  a  bodv  of  infimtry  at 
the  same  ford  where  the  cavalry  had  crossed ;  and 
that  thus,  by  manoeuvring  on  both  sides  of  the  live^ 
he  might  -have  compellea  the  Austrians  to  evacnali 
theu'  poaitk>n  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  withost 
hazarding  an  attack  upon  dieir  front,  which  axiM 
not  but  cost  the  assailants  very  dearly. 

Bonaparte  had  perhaps  this  objection  in  his  leool- 
lection  when  he  states,  that  the  column  of  grenadien 
was  so  judiciously  sheltered  from  the  fire  until  tbs 
moment  when  their  wheel  to  the  left  brou^^t  than 
on  the  bridge,  that  thev  only  lost  two  himdred  meot 
during  the  storm  of  the  passage.  We  cannot  bat 
suppose,  that  this  is  a  very  mitigated  account  of  the 
actual  loss  of  the  French  army.  So  slight  a  loes  it 
not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  horrors  of  the 
battle^  as  he  himself  detailed  them  in  his  deipaccbeBj 
nor  with  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  mentioafi,  that 
of  the  sharp  contests  which  the  army  of  Italy  had 
to  sustain  during  the  campaign,  none  was  to  be 
compared  with  that  "  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi."* 

In  fact,  as  we  may  take  occasion  to  prove  faeffr* 
after,  the  Memoranda  of  the  great  general,  dictated 
to  his  officers  at  Saint  Helena,  h^ve  a  Uttle  too  mo^ 
the  character  of  his  original  bulletins  \  and,  wfa3e 
they  show  a  considerable  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  fury  of  the  confiic^ 
and  the  exertions  of  courage  by  which  the  victoiy 
was  attained,  show  a  natural  inconsistency,  from 
the  obvious  wish  to  .diminish  the  loss  which  was  ici 
unavoidable  price. 

But,  admitting  that  the  loss  of  the  French  bad 
been  greater  on  this  occasion  than  their  general  caied 
to  recollect  or  ackriowledze,  lus  mihtary  conduct 
seem?  not  tljc  lef-s  justifiable. 

Bonaparte  appears  to  have  bad  two  objects  in  vie^v 
in  this  daring  exploit.  Tho  first  was.  to  improve 
and  increase  the  terror  into  which  his  previoiiB 
sucrrsses  had  thrown  the  Austrians,  and  to  impfees 
on  them  the  conviction,  tliat  no  position,  however 
strong,  was  able  to  protect  them  against  the  audacity 
and  talent  of  the  French.  This  discouragiug  feeling 
exemplified  by  so  many  defeated  and  now  by  one  m 
circumstances  where  the  Austrians  appeared  to  have 
every  advantage,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  would 
hurry  Beaulieu  s  retreat,  induce  him  to  renounce  all 
subj«»quent  attempts  to  cover  Hilan,  and  rather  to 
reunite  the  fragments  of  his  army,  particularly  that 
part  of  Liptay^  divisbn.  which,  after  being  defeated 
at  Foinbio,had  thrown  themselves  into  Pizzighitone. 
To  have  mano'uvred  slowly  and  cautiously,  would 
not  have  struck  that  terror  and  confusion  which 
Was  inspired  by  the  desperate  attack  on  the  positioii 
at  Lodi.  Supposing  these  to  have  been  his  views, 
the  victor  perifectly  succeeded;  for  Beaulieu,  after  his 
misadventure,  clr».'w  off  without  any  farther  attempt 
to  protect  the  ancient  capital  of  Lombaidy,    and 
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threw  himself  upon  Mantua,  with  the  intention  of 
-covering  that  strong  fortress,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  flbenering  under  it  the  remains  of  his  army,  until 
he  could  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  which 
Wnrmser  was  bringing  to  his  assLstance  from  the 
Rhine. 

Bonaparte  himself  has  pointed  out  a  second  obiect, 
in  which  he  was  less  successful.  He  had  hoped  the 
rapid  surprise  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  might  enable  him 
to  overtake  or  intercept  the  rest  of  Beauheu*s  anny, 
which^  as  we  have  .said,  had  retreated  by  Cassana 
He  faded,  indeed,  in  this  object;  for  these  forces 
also  made  their  way  into  the  Hantuan  territorv,  and 
ioined  Beaulien,  who,  by  crossing  the  classical  Mia- 
cio,  placed  another  strong  line  of  military  defence 
betwixt  lum  and  his  victor.  But  the  proQ>ect  of 
intercq)ting  and  destroying  so  larse  a  forces  was 
worth  the  risk  he  encountered  at  Lodi,^  especially 
taking  into  view  the  spirit  which  his  army  had  ac- 
-  ouired  from  a  long  train  of  victory,  together  with  the 
discouragement  which  had  crept  into  the  Austrian 
Tanks  from  a  uniform  series  of  defeats. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  in  considering  the 
Jieceseity  of  forcing  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  that  the  ford 
over  the  Adda  was  crossed  with  difficulty  even  by 
the  cavalry,  and  that  when  once  separated  by  the 
river,  the  communication  between  the  main  army 
4ind  the  detachment  of  infantry,  (which  his  censors 
say  Napoleon  should  have  sent  across  in  the  same 
manner,)  being  in  ^  great  degree  interrupted,  the 
latter  might  have  been  exposed  to  losses,  from  which 
Bonaparte,  situated  as  he  was  on  the  right  bank, 
could  have  had  no  means  of  protecting  them. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  what  might  have  been, 
•to  trace  that  which  actually  took  place^  the  French 
cavalry  pursued  the  retreating  Austriana  as  for  as 
Cremona,  of  which  they  took  possession.  Piznghi- 
tone  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  garrison  being  cut 
•off  from  all  possibility  of  succour.  About  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  surrendered  in  that  fortress ;  the  rest 
of  Liptay's  division,  and  other  Austrian  corps,  could 
no  otherwise  esci^  than  by  throwing  themselves 
into  the  Venetian  territory. 

It  was, at  this  time  that  Bonaparte  had  some 
conversation  with  an  old  Hungarian  officer  made 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  actioneL  whom  he  met  ivith 
at  a  bivouac  by  chance,  and  who  did  not  know  him. 
The  veteran's  langua^  was  a  carious  commentary 
on  the  whole  campaign ;  nay.  upon  Bonaparte's 
general  system  of  warfare,  which  appeared  so  extra- 
ordinary to  those  who  had  long  practised  the  art  on 
more  formal  principles.  "  Things  are  going  on  as  ill 
and  as  irregularly  as  possible,"  said  the  old  martinet. 
*  The  French  have  got  a  young  general,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  regular  rules  of  war ;  he  is  sometimes 
on  our  frontjjBome  times  on  the  flank,  sometimes  on 
the  rear.  There  is  no  supporting  snch  a  gross 
violation  of  rules." t  This  somewhat  resembles  the 
change  which  foreign  tacticians  have  brought  against 
the  English,  that  tney  gained  victories  by  continuing, 
with  their  insular  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  to  fight 
on,  long  after  the  period  when,  if  they  had  known 
the  rules  of  war,  they  ought  to  have  conadered 
themselves  as  completely  defeated. 

A  pecuhar  circumf<tance  is  worth  mentioning.  The 
French  soldiers  had  a  mode  at  that  time  of  amusing 
thepfiselves,  by  conferring  an  imaginary  rank  upon 
their  generals,  when  they  liad  done  some  remarkable 
exploit  They  showed  their  sense  of  the  bravery 
.displaying  by  Bonaparte  at  the  Battle  of  LodL  by 
creating  tym  a  Corporal:  and  by  this  phrase,  or  the 
lAtUe  Corporal^  he  was  distinguished  in  the  intrigues 
formed  against  him,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
carried  on  in  his  favour;  in  the  language  of  Georges 
Cadondal,  who  laid  a  scheme  for  assassinating  him. 
and  in  the  secret  consultation  of  the  old  jaoldiers  and 
others,  who  arranged  his  return  from  Elba.t 

*  t"  Veodemiaira  ftDd  Moatenotte,"  said  the-  Emperor,  "nowr 
indnc«d  me  to  look  upon  nyac)f  as  a  man  of  a  luperjor  clasa : 
it  wu  not  tfll  afUr  Lodi  that  I  waj  itnick  with  tho  uoMifaility  of 
mj  becottifay  a  decisiTe  actor  od  the  seene  of  pottlical  (<venta.  It 
was  then  that  the  first  iparic  of  my  ambition  was  kindled.  "— 
JUsCAMtfi.  L  pi  16S.) 
^t  (Montholon.  t  iil.  p.  ITB.1  I 

X  I"  Haw  nbtlo  ii  the  chain  which  unitee  the  moat  trivial  ei^  I 


We  are  now  to,  turn  for  a  time  firom  war  to  its 
consequences,  which  possess  on  interest  of  a  natvra 
different  from  the  muitary  events  we  have  been  tie* 
tailing. 

The  movements  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
Eing  of  Sardinia's  defeat,  had  struck  terror  into  the 
Government  of  Milan,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinandt 
by  whom  Austrian  Lombardy  was  governed.  But 
while  Beaulieo  did  his  best  to  cover  the  capital  by 
force  of  arms,  the  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Go- 
vernment were  rather  of  a  devotional  than  warl^ 
character.  Processions  were  made,  relics  expoaed, 
and  rites  resorted  to,  which  the  Cathohc  religion 
prescribes  as  an  appeal  to  Heaven  in  great  national 
calamities.  But  the  saints  th^  invoked  were  deaf 
or  impotent ;  for  the  passage  of^ihe  bridge  of  Lodi, 
and  Beauliea's  subsequent  retreat  to  Mantua,  left  no 
possibility  of  defending  Milan.  The  arohduke  and 
his  duchess  immediately  left  Milan,  followed  by, a 
small  retinue,  and  leaving  only  a  moderate  force  in 
the  citadel,  which  was  not  in  a  very  defensible  con- 
dition. Their  carriages  passed  through  a  large  crowd 
which  filled  the  streets.  As  thev  moved  sIowIt 
alonft  the  royal  pair  were  obaervea  to  shed  natural 
tears,  at  leaving  the  capital  of  these  princely  possai 
sions  of  their  house.  The  people  observed  a  pro- 
found silence,  only  broken  by  low  whispers.  Ther 
showed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  the  event  whioQ 
waa  passing— alithoughts  were  bent  in  anxious  aa- 
ticipBtion  upon  what  was  to  happen  neztf 

when  the  archduke  had  departed,  the  restraint 
which  his  presence  had  imposed  from  habit  and  sen- 
timent, as  much  as  from  tear  of  his  authority,  waa 
of  course  removed,  and  many  of  the  Milanese  citi- 
zene  began,  with  real  or  affected  zeal  for  republican 
ism,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the 
French.  The  three-coloured  cockade  was  at  first 
timidly  assuined ;  but  the  example  being  shown,  it 
seemed  as  if  these  emblems  had  fallen  like  snow 
into  the  caps  and  hats  of  the  multitude.  The  im- 
perial arms  were  removed  from  the  pubUc  buildings, 
and  a  placard  was  put  on  thepalace  of  ,the  govern- 
ment with  an  inscnption— "  This  house  is  to  be  let— 
apply,  for  the  keys  to  the  French  Commissioner  Sa- 
licetti.'*  The  nobles^  hastened  to  lay  aside  their  ar- 
morial bearings,  their  servants'  liveries,  snd  other 
badges  of  aristocracy.  Mean  time  the  magistrates 
caused  order  to  be  maintained  in  the  town,  by,  regu- 
lar patrols  of  the  burgher  Ruard.  A  deputation  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Milan,  with  Melzill  at  its 
head,  was  sent  to  the  victorious  general  with  offers 
of  full  submission,  since  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  resistance,  or  for  standing  upon  terms. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  Bonaparte  made  his  public 
entry  into  Milan,  under  a  triumphal  arch  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  which  he  traversed,  surrounded  by 
bis  guards,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace.  The  same  evening  a  splendid  en- 
tertainment was  given,  and  the  Tree  of  Liberty  (of 
which  the  aristocrats  observed^  that  it  was  a  hare 
pole  without  either  leaves  or  fruity  roots  or  branches) 
was  erected  with  great  form  in  the  principal  square. 
All  this  affectation  of  popular  ioy  did  not  disarm  the 
purpose  of  the  French  general,  to  make  Milan  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  his  army.  He  imposed  upon 
the  place  a  requisition  of  twenty  millions  of  livrea, 
but  ofiered  to  accept  of  goods  of  any  sort  in  kind, 
and  at  a  rateable  valuation ;  for  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  specie,  the  representative  of  value,  must 
be  scarce  in  a  city  circumstanced  as  Milan  wa8.T 
The  public  funds  of  every  description,  even  those 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  hospitals,  went  into  the 
French  military  chest;  the  church-plate  was  seized 
as  a  part  of  the  requisition ;  and,  when  all  this  waa 

cumitaneea  to  the  moat  impntant  eventa !  Peihapa  tfaia  veiy 
nickname  contributed  to  the  Enweror'i  miraculoua  aueceaa^eii 
his  retiun  from  Elba  hi  181S.  WMlc  lie  waa  haraiifutnf  the  met 
faettaUon  he  met,  which  ho  ibund  it  neceaaarr  topariejr  with,  a 
voice  fton  the  rankii  exclaimed, '  Vive  notie  p«tit  Caporall— w« 
win  never  fi(fat  acaiiMt  him.'  "—Las  Casks,  t  L  p.  im] 

I  IThiew,  t.  vm.  p.  W7 1  ^     ^.      .        _j 

»  ["ft  was  in  onemary  of  thia  miaaim,  tet  Napotoon,  wbaa 
King  of  Italy,  created  the  dnnhy  of  Lodi,  in  fkfour  of  MefaL'^ 

MONTHOLON,  t  iiL  p.  179.1  ...  .,._^       .  ^  , 

1?  IBotta.  L  t  p  4S1 ;  JoinU.t.  viiL  p.  171}  TldMiidesa,  t  L  p. 
884 :  Thien.  t  vfii  p.  906-1 
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don^i  the  ciUzenfl  were  burdened  wiih  the  charge  of 
finding  rations  for  fifteen  thousand  men  daily,  by 
which  force  the  citadel,  with  its  Austrian  gamaon, 
wtLB  instantly  to  be  blockaded.* 

While  Lombardy  suffered  much,  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  were  not  spared.  The  reader  u»u9t  be 
awaroi  that  for  more  than  a  century  Itnly  had  been 
silently  dt^clining  into  that  state  of  mactiyity  which 
succeeds  great  exertion,  as  a  rapid  and  furious  blaze 
sinks  down  into  exhaustion  and  ashes.  The  keen 
iudgment  of  Napoleon  had  seen,  that  iht*  geographi- 
cal ^apo  of  Italy,  though  presenting  in  many  re- 
spects advantages  for  a  great  and  commercial  na- 
tion, offered  this  piain  impeclinuni  to  its  sei)arat<' 
existence  as  one  independent  state,  that  its)  length 
being  too  great  in  proportion  to  its  breadtli.  there 
was  no  point  sufficientiv  central  to  preserve  the  due 
influence  of  a  metropolis  in  relation  to  its  txtrcme 
northern  and  southern  provinces;  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples  and  Lombardy  iHiiiig  locally  fo 
ikr  divided,  and  differing  in  climate,  habits,  and  the 
variety  of  temper  which  climate  and  habits  produce, 
could  hardly  be  united  under  the  same  ^overiinient. 
From  these  causes  Italy  was,  after  the  demolition  of 
the  great  Roman  Empire,  early  broke  n  up  into  dif- 
ferent subdivisions,  which,  more  civilized  than  the 
leflt  of  Europe  at  the  time,  attracted  in  various  de- 
jgrces  the  attention  of  mankind;  and  at  length,  from 
the  sacerdotal  power  of  Rome,  the  wealth  and  ex- 
tensive commerce  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  taste 
and  splendour  of  Florence,  and  the  ancient  fame  of 
the  meiropojis  of  the  world,  became  of  importance 
much  over-proportioned  to  their  actual  extent  of 
territory.  But  this  time  had  paused  away,  and  the 
Italian  states,  rich  in  remembrances,  were  now  com- 
.  par atively  poor  in  point  of  immediate  consequence  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  They  retained  their  oligarchical 
or  monarchical  forms  and  constitutions,  as  in  the 
more  vigorous  state, of  their  existence,  but  appeared 
to  have  lost  their  energes  both  for  good  cind  evil. 
The  proud  and  jealous 4ove  which  each  Italian  used 
to  bear  towards  his  own  province  was  much  abated ; 
the  hostility  of  the  factions  which  divided  most  of 
their  states,  and  induced  the  citizens  to  hazard  thdr 
own  death  or  exile  in  the  most  trifling  party  quarrel, 
had  subsided  into  that  calm,  selfisli  indiflerence, 

*  fOn  the  fiOtb,  Bonaparte  addreued  the  foIloiK'ing  romarkatjle 
ortior  of  the  day  to  the  arror :— 

"  Soldiers !  you  bare  nuhed  like  a  torrent  from  the  top  of  the 
Aperniinen :  you  haveovertbrawn,  dispersed,  aU  that  o^fKMcd  your 
march  Piedmont,  doKTered  fVom  Austrian  tyranny,  indulges  her 
nature]  sentiinenta  of  peaoc  and  fiiem^faip  towards  France.  Milan 
h  youn ;  and  the  republican  flag  waves  throughout  Lombardy. 
The  Dukes  of  Paima  and  Modeiui  arc  indebted  lor  their  political 
«jd0tenee  only  to  yonr  generositjr.  The  army  which  so  proudly 
threatened  you,  can  now  find  no  baniOT  to  protect  it  against  your 
towage :  neither  the  Po,  the  Ticino.  nor  the  Adda,  could  stop  ^ou 
a  iio|W)  dav :  those  \-auntcd  bulwarka  of  Italy  opposed  you  in  vain ; 
yvfa  paased  them  as  rapidly  as  the  Appeninea.  These  great  sue- 
eoMes  have  filliKl  the  heart  of  your  country  with  joy ;  your  repre- 
■enlatives  have  ordered  a  festival  to  eommcmorate  your  victonea, 
"Which  has  been  heU  in  every  commune  of  the  republic.  There 
ToUr  taUierB,  your  mothers,  tour  wives,  nsters,  and  mistresses,  re- 
loi^ed  in  vour  victories,  aod  proudly  b(Mistcd  of  betonging  to  tou. 
Tes,  sohaecB !  you  hcve  done  much.— But  remains  there  nothing 
jBiwe  to  vet§ona%  BhaO  it  be  said  of  us,  that  we  know  how  to 
OOQauer.  but  not  how  to  make  use  of  victory.  Shall  posterity 
reproach  us  with  havinf  round  our  Capua  in  Lombardy?— But  I 
jee  you  already  hasten  to  arms :  an  effeminate  repose  is  tediotis  to 
yjw :  the  daya  which  are  lost  to  glory,  are  lost  to  your  bappinoss. 
well,  then  7  let  us  set  fbilh ;  wo  havo  still  forced  marches  to 
make,  cnonies  to  subdue,  lanrols  td  gather,  irijuries  lo  avenge. 
Let  those  wl^  have  sharpened  the  dagfen  of  civil  war  in  France. 
irao  have  basely  mwderai  nor  ministers,  and  burnt  our  ships  at 
TVailan,  tromble  I  The  how  of  vengeance  has  struck.  But  let 
the  paople  <»  all  countries  be  free  uom  apprehension ;  w^e  are  the 
inends  of  the  oenplo  ererv  where,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
dseeeodanta  or  Brutus  and  Sdpio,  and  the  groat  men  whom  we 
have  ta|^  fir  our  models.  To  reatotet^capitol,  to  replace  there 
the  statues  of  the  heroes  who  rendered  it  illustrious,  with  suitable 

laoon,  to  awaken  the  Roman  people,  atopified  by  aevoral  afes 

alaverr— aaeh  is  the  ftuit  of  ow  vMoriea.    They  wiJi  Ibrm  an 

sra  for  poatevity :  yours  wiH  be  the  immortal  glory  of 

Offodms  nee  ofthe  finest  part  of  Europe.   TheTrrach 

.  . 1,  rospocied  br  the  whole  world,  will  give  to  Europe  a 

fkinous  naaiccu  which  wiB  indemnify  her  for  the  sacrifioes  of  flw«y 
Kind,  wmch.  for  the  last  six  years,  she  has  been  makinr.  You 
'wffi^heo  Betpm  to  foax  homas ;  and  yov  oountrymcn  wilfsay,  aa 
iW  prtet  yoa  o«fr- '£«  MMfatf  <9  Ite  «rwqr  4/^  IM^. '  "—Mrattwr, 
Ka  S4,  June  9. 

^On  tmibmmtt  thia  pvpelamatimi  one  day  at  St  Helena,  the 
Iraperor  ewlaimed-"And  yet  they  have  the  foUy  to  say  I  cookl 
not  write I"-*Las  CASia,  t  m.  p.  86.] 
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which  disregards  public  interests  of  all  kindt.    Tlnr 
were  ill  governed,  in  so  far  as  their  nikers  negleowJ 
all  means  of  benefidng  the  subjects  or  impjoYin^  ik 
country ;  and  they  were  thus  far  well  governed,  that 
softened  by  the  civilisation  ofthe  times,  andpmtti 
by  a  tacit  sense  of  their  own  weakness,  .their  nileff 
had  ceased,  in  a  ^eat  ineasun^  to  exercise  with  wt- 
verity  the  despotic  i)owers  with  which  they  weres 
many  cases  invested,  though  they  oMitinued  to  be 
the  cause  of  petty  vexations,  to  which  the  natin« 
had  become  calJous.    The  Vatican  slept  like  a  td- 
cano,  which  had  exhausted  its  thimders ;  and  Vt- 
nict,  the  most  jealous  and  cruel  of  oli^^archies,  wis 
now  shutting  her  wearied  eyes,  and  clo»ivig  her  eax«, 
af'iin^t  infornurs  and  ypies  of  state.    The  iRiiiBn 
Hiated  stood,   tlitrcfiure,  like  a  brotherhood  of  oJd 
trtes,  decayt^l  at  heart  and  root,  but  still  makiDe 
hoiiie  bUow  ol  branches  and  leaves ;  until  the  French 
invasion  rui^heil  dov\  n,  like  the  whirlivind  which  la^ 
them  proalrato. 

In  the  relations  between  France  and  Italy,  ildsk 
be  observed,  that  two  of  the  most  conaiaerablf  at 
these  stales,  Tuscany  and  Venice,  were  actually  b 
league  with  the  former  fcoun try.  having  ackoov- 
lotlged  the  republic,  and  done  nothing  to  aeaervelV 
( bastisemt  nt  of  her  armies.  Others  might  be  tenaai 
neutral,  not  having  perhaps  deemed  themaeK'etat 
con.^etiucnce  si^fRcient  lo  takej)art  in  the  anarrd  « 
the  coaleaced  powers  against  France.  The  Pone  htd 
given  oflence  oy  the  affair  of  Basseville,  and  the  oi- 
couragement  which  his  countenance  afforded  to tk« 
non-conforming  clergy  of  France.  Bbt,  exoepaig 
Naples  and  Aut^trian  Lombardy,  no  state  in  llalr 
could  be  axactly  eaid  to  be  at  open  war  with  the  nev 
republic.  Bonaparte  was  determined,  however,  ^ti 
this  should  make  no  difference  in  his  mode  of  treai- 
ingthcm. 

The  first  of  theae  slumbering  potentates  with  wfiam 
he  came  in  contact  was  the  Dtike  of  Panna.t  This 
petty  sovereign,  even  before  Bonaparte  entered lUilaii, 
had  deprecated  the  victor's  wrath;  and  altho«|^ 
neither  an  adherent  of  the  coalition,  tior  at  -war  wn 
France,  he  found  himtelf  obliged  topurchaae  anlu^ 
mietice  by  heavy  sacri^ces.  He  jmd  a  Uilmte  oftvo 
millions  of  livres,  besides  furnish  big  horses  and  pfo- 
visions  to  a  laige  amount,  and  ai^teeing  to  deiiter  w 
twenty  of  the  finest  paintings  in  his' cabinet,  toM 
chosen  by  the  French  gcneral.t 

The  next  of  these  sunerers  was  the  Duke  of  Ho- 
dena.§    This  prince  was  a  man  of  moderate  afathbes; 
his  business  was  hoarding  money,  and.  his  pleaane 
consisted  in  nailing  up,  with  his  own  princely  hankr 
tl^e  tapestry  which  ornamented  churches  on  dafs  of 
high  holyday ;  from  which  he  acquired  the  nidinsae 
of*^"  the  royal  upholsterer."    But  his  birth  was  flias- 
trious  as  the  descendant' of  that  celebrated  hero  ef 
Kste,  the  patron  of  Tasso  and  of  Ariosto ;  and  b» 
alliance  was  no  less  splendid^  having  manied  the 
sister  of  the  unfortunate  Mane  Antoinette,  and  of 
Joseph  tho  Second :  then  his  daughter  Watk  manied 
to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  (jN[>yeriior  of  MilaiL 
Notwithstanding  his  double  connexion  with  the  Im- 
perial family,  the  principality  of  Modena  was  aosmaU 
that  he  might  have  been  passed  over  as  scarce  wofthy 
of  notice,  but  for  the  temptation  of  his  tteastrres^  in 
the  works  of  art,  as  well  as  in  specie.    On  the  ap- 
proach of  a  column  of  the  French  army  to  Modena, 
the  duke  fled  from  his  capital,  but  sent  his  farolkcs; 
the  Chevalier  d'Este,  to  capitulate  with  Nupoleoti, 
[May  201.11 

It  might  have  been  urged  in  his  favouTt  that  he  Was 
no  avowed  parmer  in  the  coahtion  i  but  Botiaparte 
took  for  granted  his  good- will  towards  his  bro^iarw 
in-law  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  estei^ibed  it  a 
crime  deserving  atonementlT    Indeed  it 


t  [Frederick.  Duke  of  Panna,  crandfloq  of  PUUp  Y.  of 
waa  bom  in  1781.    On  hie  death,  m  1B08,  the  duchy  w«i 
France,  in  virtiie  ofthe  convention  of  1801.] 

I  [Montbolon.  t.  iii.  p.  178 :  LaciettUe,  t  xjii-  p.  Vk 
baudeau,  tip.  sil.  See  the  Treaty,  Annual  ReglitBr,  y. 
p.  tta] 

i  [Hermles  m..  Renaud  d'Eate,  last  Duke  of 
born  in  178T,  and  died  fai  1787.] 

■  tLaerBteOe,  t  xiii.  p.  187 ;  Montholon,  1  ffi.  pi  isr.l 

H  ["  The  dakt »  avarickniL    Hii  only  dauf^iter  ana 
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which  had  not  hem  proted,  by  aay  open  aetk)n,  but 
neithar  could  it  admit  of  being  diaptoved.    The  duke 
-was  thevefore  obliged  to  purchase  the  pririlece  of 
neutralityi  aad  to  ^jQ>iate  his  surapsed  good  inolina- 
tioQ  for' the  house  of  Austria.    FivemUlionsaiid  a 
hadf  of  FrenohlivreCf  with  Large  eontribu lions  in  pro* 
vidsidns  and  accout£ei)cientS|  perhsps  cost  the  Duke 
of  Modiena  more  aozioua  mounts  than  he  had 
beMowed  on  the  misfortunes  of  h^  imperial  relatives. 
To  levy  oil  obnoxious  states  or  princes  the  means 
of  payins  or  accommodating,  troops,  would,  have 
been  ordy  what  has  beea  praotiscd,  bv  victors  in  all 
WC8.    But  an  azactton  of  a  niew  kind  was  now  for 
me  tint  tiiae  imposed  on  these  Italian  Phncea.  The 
Duke  of  Modeoa,  Uke  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  twenty  of  hia  choicest  pictures,  to 
he  SBieoted  at  thetchoioeof  the  French  general  and 
the  persons  ef  taste  with  whom  he  rnight  advise. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  demand  of  this  nature 
had  been  made  iu  modem  times  in  a  public  and 
avowed  manacr,*  and  Wd  must  pause  tp  consider  the 
motiTea  and  idstioe  of  such  a  a  rc-quisitbn.t 
.  Hitherto,  works  of  art  had  been  considered  as 
^acrcdt  even  during  the  utmost  extremities  of  war. 
They  were  jud^  to  be  the  property,  not  so  much  of 
toe  nation  or  mdividuals  who  happened  to  possess 
tbem,  as  of  the  irorld  in  generali  who  were  supposed 
to  hare  a  common  interest  in  these  productions, 
which,  i£  exposed  to  become '  the  ordinary  spoils  of 
war,  cooklhardly  escape  damage  or  destruction.  To 
take  a  strong  example  of  forbearance  Frederick  of 
PrusMa  was  a  pas^nate  admirer  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  no  scrupulous  investigator  of  the  rights  conferred 
bjr  donquest,  but  rather  disposed  to  stretch  them,  to 
the  uttermost    Yet,'  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Dresden  tmder  circumstances  of  high  irritntion, 
Frederick  reitieoted  the  yaluable  galler)'.  cabiiK^s. 
and'  mnaetmis of  thd  capital  of  Saxony,  and  preserved 
their  contents  inviolate,  as  a  species  of  property 
which  could  not,  and, ought  not,  to  fall  within  the 
rights  of  a  conqpoenn-.  *He  considered  the  elector  as 
only  the  keeper  of  the  gallery;  and  regarded  the 
articles  which  it  contained  as  bek>nging  to  the  civil- 
ised world  at  large. 

There  are  persons  who  demand  the  cAuse  of  this 
f^tinction,  ind  reouire  to  know  why  works  of  art, 
the  value  of  which  is  created  solely  by  the  opinion 
of  thdse  who  pretend  to  nndaxstand,  thern,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  merely  imaginary,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  lawyers,  a  mere  prctium  qffectionia^ 
ahoald  be  exempted  from  that  martial  law  which 
disposes  at  pleasure  of  the  real  property  of  the 
yanquiahed. 

It  might  easily  be  shown  hi  reply,  that  the  respect 
due  4o  genius  of  the  highest  oraer,  attaches  with  a 
sort  of  religious  teal  to  the  objects  of  our  admiration 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  readers  it  a  species  of  sacrilege 
to  subject  them  to  the  chances  of  war.  It  has  be- 
side already  been  hinted,  that  these  cfaefs-d'csuvre 
being  i^^adily  liaUs  to  damage,  scarcely  admitting  of 
being  reoaired,  aikd  absolutay  incapable  of  being  re- 
plaeedftndr  Existence  is  hazarded  by  rendenng  tnem 
the  pib}ects  of  removal,  according  to  the  fluctuacion 
of  victory. 

But  it  IS  surely  sufficient  to  sav,  that  wherever  the 

procress  of  civilization  has  iiltroduoed  rules  to  qualify 

and  Boflen  the  extremities  of  war,  these  should  be 

strictly  adhered  to.    In  the  rudest  ages  of  society, 

-    man  avails  himself  of  the  ris^ht  of  the  strongest  m 

'    the  fullest  extent.     The  victor  of  the  Sandwich 

i^nds  devours  his  enemy— the  North-American 

Indian  tortures  him  to  death— almost  all  savage 

'    titoes  render  their  prisoners  slaves,   and  sell  them 

ar  touch.    As  society  advances,  these  inhumaaities 

Ml  out  of  practiee ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add, 

>  matmed  to  the  Archduke  of  Mflsji.  The  more  yon  iquoexc  flrom 
1  hiniK  the  mnre  70a  take  from  the  Bouse  of  Auitria."— LAtLB- 
I    VAikr  to  BOKAPARTKj  14th  May ;  Ctftrmfondeaia  htedUe,  Unod.  L 


y  rTherepoIjlichBd  alront 


. ._,, -Iready  received,  by  the  vaxne  tWe,  and 

.     jiliMedhi  its  Museum,  Un  tkffi-i^ttxtort  dfdie  Dutch  and  FleOiah 

-     Mnob.   The  RomuMoantod  away  from  Qeoqaered  Oreeoe  the 

ttafloM  '9i^kch  adfwi  the  caiNtoL    Evory  capital  of  fiuropeooo- 

teuMd  the  spoils  oiantimiity,  and  no  otie  had  ever  thoufht  or  im- 

V     putiof  it  to  them  as  a  cnma."— Tribaitdbau,  L  L  p.  S14.] 
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that,  as  the  victonous  general  deserves  honourable 
mention  in  history^  vrho,  by  his  clemency,  relaxes  in 
any  re^>ect  the  ngorons  laws  of  conquest,  so  he 
must  be  censured  in  proportion  whose  conduct  tends 
to  retrograde  towards  the  brutal  violence  of  primitive 
hostility. 

Bonuparte  cannot  be  exempted  from  this  censure. 
He,  as  the  wilhng  agent  of  the  Directory  under 
whose  commands  he  acted,  had  resolved  to  dis- 
regard the  Uentrahty  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  attachinjz  to  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts,  and,  for  the  first  time,  had  determine  to  view 
them  as  the  spoils  of  conquest.  The  motive  is  more 
easily  discovered  than  justified. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  £qaahty,  the  fine  arts, 
with  every  thing  cmpiccted  with  cultivated  feelings, 
had  been  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Republican  character:  and,  like  the  successful 
fantLtica  of  Enalsnd,  and  toe  first  enthusiastic  vo- 
taries of  the  Koran,  the  true  Sans-Oujottea  were 
disposed  to  esteem  a  taste  wlr>h  crrTlM  not  generally 
exist  without  a  prc-vious  suiieri  »redu:ation,  is  Somq^ 
thin^  aristocratic^  and  alien  from  tlie  imaginary 
siandJard  of  equality,  to  which  it  was  their  purpose 
to  lower  all  the  exertions  of  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  property.  Palaces  were  therefore 
destroyed,  and  monuments  broken  to  pieces. 

But  this  brutal  prejudice,  with  the  other  attempts 
of  these  frantic  democrats  to  bring,  back  the  world 
to  a  state  oi  barbarism,  eqnally  in  moral  and  in  ge- 
neral feeling,  was  discarded  at  the  fiifl  of  the  Jaoobin 
authority,  lliose  who  succeeded  to  the  government, 
exerted  themselves  laudably  in  endeavouringjather 
to  excite  men's  minds  to  a  love  of  those  Btudies  and  , 
tastes,  which  are  ever  found  to  hun^anize  and  soften 
the  general  lone  of  society,  and  which  tetich  hostile 
nations  tiiac  tiiey  have  points  of  friendly  unioa,  even 
because  they  uiiite  in  admiring  the  same  master 
pieces  of  arL  A  museum  was  formed  at  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  exhibiting  to  public  ad- 
miration paintings  and  statues,  and  whatever  was 
excellent  m  art,  for  the  amusement  of  the  citixeas,- 
whose  chief  scene  of  pleaeiu-e  hitherto  had  been  a 
wild  and  ill- regulated  civic  festival,  to  vary  the  usual 
exhibition  of  the  procession  of  a  train  of  victims 
moving  towards  the  guillotine.  The  siibstimtion  of 
such  a  better  object  of  popular  attention  was  ho- 
nourabia  virtuous,  and  pohtic  in  itself^  and  speedily 
led  the  French  people,  partj^  from  taste,  partk  from 
nat'onal  vanity,  to  pttach  consequence  to  the  fiiie 
arts  and  their  productions. 

Unfortuoately  there  were  no  ordinary  measures  by 
which  the  French,  as  purchasers,  could  graatly  aug- 
ment the  obntents  of  their  Museum;  and  more  un- 
fortunately for  other  nations,  and  ultimately  for 
themselvaB,  they  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  in- 
crease their  possessions  of  this  kind,  without  research 
or  expense,  Dyraeans  of  the  irresBtible  progress  of 
their  arms.  We  hiive  no  ri^t  to  say  that  this  pe- 
culiar species  of  spohation  originated  with  Bonaparte 
Sirsonally.  He  probably  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
irectory;  and,  besides,  instances  might  tio  doubt 
be  found  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  of  interesting 
articles  of  this  nature  having  been  transferred  by  the 
chance  of  war  firom  one  country  to  another,  as  in 
cases  of  plunder  of  an  ordinary  desciiption,  which, 
though  seldom  avowed  or  defended,  are  not  the  less 
occasionally  practised.  But  Napoleon  was  unqoee- 
tiooably  the  first  and  most  active  agent,  who  made 
such  exactions  a  matter  of  course,  and  enforced 
them  upon  principle;  and  that  he  was  heartily  en- 
gaged m  this  scheme  of  general  plunder,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  fVom  his  expressions  to  the  Directory,' 
upon  transmitting  those  paintings  which  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  the  first  simerer  on  this  systein,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  which  were  transferred 
to  Paris  as  the  legjtimate  spoils  of  war .^ 

But  before  copying  the  terms  in  which  Napojeon 
announces  the  transmission  of  master-pie^  9^f^ 
to  the  National  Museum,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  celebrated  Saint  Jerome,  by  Correggio,  which  ha< 
mentions  with  a  sort  of  insulting  triumph,  was  ac- 
cotmted  so  raluable,  that  the  Duke  of  Modena  owrsa 
two  millions  of  hvres  as  the  ransom  »f  that  picture 
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alone.  This  large  sum  the  French  general,  acting 
on  the  principle  which  many  in  his  fituation  were 
temptea  to  lecogniseL  might  have  safely  converted  to 
hia  own  use,  under  the  certainty  that  the  appropria* 
tion,  indispensable  as  his  services  were  to  the  govern- 
ment, woidd  neither  have  been  inmiired  into  nor 
censur^.  But  avarice  cannot  be  the  companion, 
fiir  leas  the  controller,  of  ambition.  The  feelings  of 
the  young  victor  were  of  a  character  too  elevated  to 
stoop  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  nor  was  his  ca- 
reer, at  that  or  any  other  period,  sullied  by  this  par- 
ticular and  most  degradmg  species  of  selfishness. 
When  his  officers  would  nave  persuaded  him  to 
accept  Uie  money  aa  more  useful  for  the  army,  he 
replied,  that  the  two  millions  of  francs  would  soon 
be  spent  but  the  Correg^o*  would  remain  an  orna- 
ment of  the  city  of  Pans  for  ages,  and  inspire  the 
production  of  future  master-jpjeces.T 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Directorv  of  17th  Floreal, 
(8th  of  -May,)  Napoleon  desires  to  nave  some  artists 
sent  to  him,  who  might  collect  the  monuments  of 
art ;  which  shows  that  the  purpose  of  seizing  u]>on 
them  had  been  already  formed.^  In  the  letter  which 
accompanied  the  transnussion  of  the  picture&  he 
has  these  remarkable  expressions  ^-"  You  will  re* 
ceive  the  articles  of  the  suspension  of  anna  which  I 
have  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  I  will  send 
you  as  soon  aa  possible  the  finest  pictures  of  Correg- 
gio.  amongst  others  a  Saint  Jerome,  which  is  said 
to  be  his  master-piece.  I  must  own  that  the  saint 
takes  an  unluckv  time  to  visit  Paris,  but  I  hope  you 
will  grant  him  the  honours  of  the  Museum."§ 

The  same  ^stem  was  followed  at  Milan,  where 
several  of  the  most  valuable  articlea  were  taken 
from  the  Ambrosian  collection.  The  arddes  were 
received  in  the  ^irit  with  which  they  were  trans- 
mitted. The  most  able  critics  were  despatched  to 
assist  the  general  in  the  selection  of  the  monuments 
of  the  fine  arts  to  be  transferred  to  Paris,  and  the 
Secretary-general  of  the  Lyceum,  confounding  the 
possession  of  the  productions  of  genius  with  the 
genius  itself  which  created  them,  congratulated  his 
countrymen  on  the  noble -dispositions  which  the  vic- 
tors had  evinced.  "  It  is  no  loneer  blood,"  said  the 
orator,  "which  the  Fr^ch  soldier  thirsts  for.  He 
doAres  to  lead  no  slaves  in  triumph  behind  his  cha- 
liot-^it  is  the  glorious  spoils  or  the  arts  and  of 
industry  with  wnich  he  longs  tOvdecorate  his  victo- 
ries—he cherishes  that  devouring  passion  of  great 
souls,  the  love  of  giory,  (yd  the  enthusiasm  for  nigh 
talents,  to  which  the  Greeks  owed  their  astonishing 
successes.  It  was  the  defence  of  their  temi>le8,  their 
monuments,  their  statues  their  great  artists,  that 
stimulated  their  valour.  It  was  from  such  motives 
they  conquered  at  Salamis  and  at  Marathon.  It  is 
thus  that  our  armies  advance,  escorted  by  the  love 
of  arts,  and  followed  by  sweet  peace,  from  Coni  to 
Milan,  and  soon  to  proceed  from  thence  to  the  proud 
basilic  of  St.  Peter's."  The  reasoning  of  tho  Secre- 
tary of  the  Lyceum  is  lost  amidst  his  eJpquence ;  but 
the  speech,  if  it  means  any  thing^,  signifies,  that  the 
seizing  on  those  admired  productions  placed  the  na- 
tion which  acquired  the  forcible  possession  of  them, 
in  the  same  condition  as  if  she  had  produced  the 

Seat  men  by  whom  they  were  achieved  ;~ju8t  as 
e  ancient  Scythians  beueved  they  became  inspired 
with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  thosje  whom  they 
murdered.  Or,  according  to  another  interpretation, 
it  may  mean  that  the  French,  who  fought  to  deprive 
other  nations  of  their  property,  had  as  praiseworthy 

«  CMonthnlon.  tiiLp.174.1  ,  .     .,    ,. 

t  [•*  b  it,  then,  lo  difficult  for  Sir  Waiter  to  jvamy  tho  motive 
whjeh  induced  Napoleon  to  prefer  morka  of  art  1  It  was  a  motive 
too  craiut  ukI  too  praiaeworthy  to  neod  justification."— Louis  Btro- 
MAPAars,  p.  dl.]  _ 

I  [On  the  Tth  of  May,  Camot  had  written  to  Bonaparte—"  The 
executive  Direetory  is  convinced,  citixint-f  eneral,  tliat  yon  eonsi- 
dsr  the  ^oiy  of  the  flne  arts  connected  with  that  of  the  vmy  un- 
der jroor  coRunaiid.  itahr  is,  in  freat  part,  indd)ted  to  them  for  her 
ridief  and  nenown ;  but  the  time  u  arrived  when  their  rci^  must 
pass  into  France,  to  strengthen  and  embeUish  that  of  Hberb^.  The 
National  Museum  must  contain  tho  most  di8tinguisho«f  njonu* 
meats  of  all  the  arts,  and  rou  will  nofrlect  no  opportunity  of  en> 
Tiol>iiiir  it  wkh  such  as  it  expects  from  the  preaeat  cooquests  of  the 
annv  of  Italy,  and  those  which  may  fiiUow,"  Ac—CoireapondanoB 

' %  [Mcmitetir.  asth  Flofcal,  16th  May.] 


motives  of  action  as  the  Gre^s,  who  made 
defence  of  that  which  was  their  own.  But  b 
^eir  conduct  might  be  regarded  by  them0elvea»  at  is 
very  certain  that  they  did  by  no  means  resemUa 
those  whose  genius  set  the  example  of  cnch  spleiufif 
success  in  the  fine  arts.  On  the  cantrary,  the  das- 
sical  prototype  of  Bonaparte  in  this  transaction  wvt 
the  Roman  Consul  Mumnuua,  who  violently  phiB- 
dered  Greece  of  those  ti^easurea  of  art,  of  wni^  he 
himself  and  his  countrymen  were  insensible  to  tk^ 
r&a\  and  proper  value. 

It  is  indeed,  little  to  the  purpose,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  whether  the  motive  for  this  roedes  of  fs- 
pine  were  or  were  not  genuine  love  of  the  art.    7%e 
fingering  connoisseur  who  secretea  a  gem  cannot 
plead  in  mitigation  that  he  stole  it,  not  on  aeowmi 
of  the  value  of  the  stone,  but  for  the  exoeUsBoa  of 
the  engraving  $  any  more  than  the  devotee  wbo  stole 
a  Bible  could  ■helter  herself  under  a  reliaoiB  nio> 
tive.    But,  in  truth,  we  do  not  believe  that  t£e  FrbgIi 
or  their  general  were  actuated  on  this  occaflioa  \pf 
the  genume  love  of  art    This  taste  leads  men  to 
entertain  respect  for  the  ohjects  which  it  adbmves: 
and  feeling  its  genuine  influence^  a  coniueror  wen 
decline  to  give  an  example  of  a  epecaeB  of  tsbId^ 
which,  depnving  those  objects  of  adnurBtion  of  ^ 
protection  with  which  the  general  sentiment  of  civi- 
ized  nations  had  hitherto  mvested  them,  nmat  boil 
them  up,  like  other  or^ary  ptoperty,  aa  a  pi^  la 
the  strongest  soldier.    Again,  we  cannot  but  be  «f 
opinion,  that  a  genuine  lover  of  ^e  aita  would  ham 
hesitated  to  tear  those  paintings  from  the  efaarcfass 
or  palaces,  for  the  decoration  of  which  they  had  bees 
expressly  painted,  and  where  they  must  arwavs  haw 
been  seen  to  the  beet  efiect,  whether  from  tne  pfay> 
sical  advantagea  of  the  light,  size  of  apartmoi^  aw 
other  suitable  localities  connected  with  their  otiginai 
situation,  or  from  the  moral  feelings  which  ponneet 
the  works  themselves  with  the  place  for  which  tbi^ 
were  primarily  designed,  and  which  thef  had  oocq- 
pied  for  ages.    The  destruction  of  these  menial  oon- 
nexions,  which  give  so  much  additional  effect  to 

{>ainting  and  statuary,  merely  to  gratify  the  selfi^ 
ove  of  appropriation,  is  like  taking  a  gem  out  of  the 
setting,  which  in  many  cases  may  conaiderably  dini- 
nish  its  valde. 

We  cannot,  therefore^  believe  that  this  system  cf 
spoliation  was  dictated  by,  any  sincere  and  manir 
love  of  the  arts,  though  this  was  so  much  talked  <x 
in  France  at  the  time.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  he 
ascribed  to  the  art  and  ambition  of  the  I>irectair 
who  ordered,  and  the  general  who  obeyed  |  bo&  « 
whom,  being  sensible  that  the  national  vanity  wodi 
be  flattered  by  this  species  of  tribute,  hastened  to 
secure  it  an  ample  gratification.  Bonaparte,  in  par- 
ticular, was  at  least  sufiEiciently  aware,  that,  with 
however  httle  purity  of  taste  the  Parisians  mudit 
look  upon  these  exquisite  prodoctioxis,  thev  wouMbe 
sufficiently  aUve  to  the  recollection,  that,  being 
deemed  by  all  civilized  people  the  most  adnurabS 
specimens  in'  the  world,  the  valour  of  the  French 
armies,  and  the  skill  of  their  unrivalled  jgeneral,  bed 
sent  them  to  adorn  the  metropolis  of  France^  naA 
might  hope,  that  once  brought  to  the  prime  city  ni 
the  Great  Nation,  such  chefs-d'oeuvre  conld  not 
again  be  subject  to  danger  by  tranraxntation,  bat 
must  remain  there,  fixed  as  household  gods,  for  iht 
admiration  of  pdsterity.  So  hoped,  aa  we  have  seen, 
the  victor  himself;  and  doubtless  with  the  proud  as- 
ticipation,  that  in  fiiture  ages  therecoUection  of  faiB»> 
self  and  of  his  deeds  must  be  inseparably  connected 
with  the  admiration  which  the  Museum,  ordahitfd 
and  enriched  by  him,  Nvas  calculated  to  produce. 

But  art  and  ambition  are  apt  to  estimate  the  ad* 
vantages  of  a  favourite  measure  somewhat  too 
hastily.  By  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  as 
hitherto  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  the  Frendi 
degraded  their  own  character,  and  excited  the  strongs 
est  prejudice  against  their  rapacity  among  the  Ita- 
lians, whose  sense  of  injury  was  in  proportion  to  & 
value  which  they  set  v^on  those  splendid  works,  and 
to  the  dishonour  which  they  felt  at  being  fanSbikf 
deprived  of  them.  Their  lamentations  were  almost 
I  like  those  of  Hicah  the  Ephraimite,  when  robbed  of 


UTE  OP  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


'  tha  cnTen  inuze,  ud   tlia  Teivhiii 
iphoo;  mi  the  mollen  imue,"  by  ths  i 
■vsrbeaiina   Danilo — "Te  Tibt6  Uken  kwiy  i 
[oda  that  Ibave  made,  and  what  hire  I  more ?" 
Agtin,  by  thij  nnjuat  pioceediog  Bonapula  p: 
Mira  for  FiaDoe  iiul  her  ciuiilal  the  (erere  moi 
etson  inflictad  opon  her  br  Uie  illtM  ia  I8ie.    Yio- 
oij  hai  wingi  a>  well  m  Riches ;  and  tbe  abase  o[ 
miqiMat,    aa   of  wealtb,    becomea   &«]ueni]]i  thi 
lonroe  of  bilWr  reUibulioTL    Had  the  paiolme*  o 
^neagio,  and  other  great  maatera,  bean  lefl  undia 
urbedin  the  custody  of  iheu  Irae  owdera,  there 
XMiid  not  ban  been  loom,  at  an  after  period,  wl 
oolOD^  ariHuu]  the  Louvre,  for  the  reflection,     H„. 
mee  weradiapoaed  the  (reaaurea.of  art,  which,  won 
ir  Tioleace,  were  Imc  by  defeat."* 


OccrrnMo  BUaD,  and  conqiuerar  in  so  many 
latdea,  Bonaparte  iniafal  be  Jualty  ronaidered  at  ir 
ibaolute  pOBKsakiD  of  Lombardr,  while  iba  broke) 
brcea  of  Beanlieu  had  been  compelled  to  retrea 
itidef  that  sale  remaining  bulwark  of  the  Aualhai. 
e  fortrces  of  Mantua,  where  they 


iffeniivB  ., --  — , .    ... 

Liulhan  seneral  had  occupied  ibe  line  formed  by 
he  MincS,  his  left  flanlt  reaiing  upon  Manli,-  '•- 
ighl  upon  Peschier^  a  Venclian  city  and  foT 
«t  of  wblph  he  had  taken  poawwaion  iwami 
aclatnation  of  the  Venetian  goiTfiimcnt,  who 

oairons  of   obseryiog  a  neulralily  between    

owerful  helligereniB,  not  ^efbnpa  altosclher  bwmo 


.._  V  far  Ihi 

[^e  Austrian  defence  un  ih'e  ri| 
he  Irsd  di  Guorda,  a  large  h 
aincio  Hows,  and  which,  rum 

lorthward  into  the  raounlaiuL  _. ., 

ained  uninterrupted  Bcaulicu'a  comoiunlci 


dreadful  n  atnf^  miRhl 

prolonged  by 


Tyrol,  r 


with 


Bonaparte  in  the  mran  lime  permiited  his  forci 
inly  the  repose  of  four  or  live  days,  ere  he  acnin 
unimoned  tbeiQ  to  active  oicrtiiin.  He  callL-d  un 
hem  to  visit  the  Capitol,  there  to  rc-esiabliah  (he 
■light  10  have  said  to  carry  aieay)  ilic  8 — 
:roat  men  of  antiquity,  nud  to  change,  oi 
ute,  the  destinits  of  the  finest  distric 
lut_  while  thus  engageil,  he  received,  orders  from 
'atis  respecting  bis  farther  pTOceudinss,  which  mus 
.ave  served  to  convince  him  thai  all  ha  persona 
neiiiicN  all  who  doubled  and  fearcil  him,  were  n[> 
)  be  fuund  in  the  Austrian  rankii. 

The  Directory  themselves  bad  begun  to  suspec 
ic  pcuitenceuf  aufTiTina  ihc  wb^ile  harvest  of  succeini 
/bich  Inly  aflorded,  to  do  reapeil  by  theadvenlurouL 
nd  haughty  charaeier  who  hsd  first  ihnial  in  the 
ickle.  They  perhaps  felt  already  an  instinctive 
istruat  of  the  waiing  intlucncc,  wliich  was  deatiireJ 


ir  iheir 


Under 


ig  (be  former  cenerar  10  noss  the  Po,  and  adv 
suthward  on  Rome  and  Naples,  wiih  twenty  1 
and  men,  while  Eellermann,  with  the  other  m 


of  the  Italian  army,  shmld  press  thenefpafUiniiia, 
and  make  head  against  ths  Anstrians.'f 

This  was  taking  fionaparlo'a  victorr  out  of  his 
grasp  1  and  he  resented  ths  prowwal  acoonliatff ,  by 

Iranamiliiag  his  resigiraliDn  (Hay  1*1,  — ^  """' 

to  have  any  conoem  in  ths  losa  of  hia , 

(hiits  of  his  cvnqiieata.  He  aftiinied,  that  Keller- 
maon,  wiih  an  army  reduced  to  twenty  tfaousand 
men,  could  not  face  Beudieu.  but  wOtiJd  be  veedUf 
driven  onl  of  Lombardy :  anj  that,  in  consequsr  '~ 
the  army  which  adranccd  aouthwatd  would  bb  ot^ 
tritelined  and  destroyed.  One  bad  geoenl,  he  saidi 
.  __  1  ..  _  .i._   .    ...  »   y^^  (jj^      _ 

lv,ihe- 

,an  of  the  man  they  htul  I 


It  have  perceived  tnm  siKh  a  Kf>lv,  ths  bin  ai 


,  , in  the  plan  Ibey  bad  fotmtd 

far,  ihe  duninntion  of  tu*  power)  and  perhaps;  Ibr 
the  first  time  anee  the  Reralntion,  tbs  ezecntiva 
gOTemmetit  of  France  was  compalM  to  give  war 
to  a  succcstfol  Mmal,  and  adopt  his  views  instead 
of  thar  own.  The  campaign  was  IcA  to  hia  »ota 
managementit  be  obtained  an  Mesndenei  which  ha 
took  admirable  care  not  to  leliDfoish,  and  it  becama 
the  only  taik  of  the  Directory,  so  far  at  Italy  was 
conceniad,  to  study  phrases  for  intimatins  thsii 
approbation  of  the  voting  gelteral's  measures. 

whatever  were  the  nltunats  doMgni  of  Bonaparta 
usinst  Roma,  be  Ifaoo^l  it  pmilsot  to  nu^eftd 
them  until  he  sbsold  bs  free  from  all  danger  ol  the 
Auatiians,  by  the  final  defeat  of  Bsaoheu.  For  thia 
object,  ha  dincted  ths  divisioBS  of  his  army  lowanu 
tbe  riiht  bank  of  the  Hincio,  vrith  a  visw  of  once 
more  forcing  Beaulieu'a  poailion,  alter  having  taken 
precautions  for  blockading  the  dtadel  of  Milan, 
where  the  Aualrians  atiU  beU  out,  and  for  guarding 
Pavia  and  other  points,  which  appeared  neceesoiy  to 
secnre  his  conquceta. 

Napoleon  bimself  fixed  his  hesd-qoarters  at  Lodi, 
upon  the  S4th  of  Hay.  But  he  was  acarcely  amved 
thera,  when  he  rwviveit  the  alanniug  iiitelligenesk 
that  the  city  of  Pavia,  with  all  the  surrounding 
districts,  wets  in  arms  in  his  tear)  that  the  tocsin 
was  nngiag  in  ever;  village,  and  that  news  were 
circulated,  that  the  Prince  of  Condi's  army,  united 
with  a  strong  Auairian  force,  bad  descended  from 
the  T>To1  intultaly.  Some  coratDOIiana  bad  shown 
ibomselvea  innUilort,  and  the  Austrian  garrison  tlieis 
made  demon* ira lions  towards  favouring  the  insur- 
reclion  in  Pavia,  where  the  uiaurgenls  were  com- 
plclely  successful,  and  had  made  prisoners  a  Frencli 
coipa  of  three  hundred  men. 

ilonaparle  represents  iheee  disturbances  as  efiecled 
by  .Austrian  agfnts;!!  but  he  had  fotinerlv  aaaured 
US,  that  The  Italians  look  liule  interest  in  the  fate  of  ' 
their  Oerman  maBiers.  Tha  tnilh  is.  that,  having 
entered  Italy  with  the  most  flattering  assurances  ol 
observing  respect  for  public  and  pnvs*e  property,  the 
French  had  alienaieu  ihe  ^nmoitante  by  eXiieiinK 
the  contributions  which  mev  naa  imposed  en  the 
country  with  great  severity.  As  Cathulics,  Uia 
Itoliana  were  a Isii  disgusted  with  the  open  indiitiiit^es 
in  ibe  places  and  objects  of  public  worsiiip, 
as  on  the  persons  and  character  of  their 


unatai'f  iHMiariiwofttn  DTHenl  ampalcs 
lorr  nave  malunb  RiVvted  wi  ■>■»  pnipun- 
n.  nin  ur  nmniiMic*  IbaT  ban  In  rosr  laienlf  and  tU'iulJIcui 
il,  hu  decided  Uiii  onMliin  ki  tht  ■ainiiilln."-CiBiiCT» 

.T  li^kuWn'tJlmS'.  olt  ia  a  Ihms  olAiUKl  oa  tin  (lulil^ 
•Uf  br  BUlnitr  of  BuDsiiaiis.  tht  Pwa  av  xiimduiwi)  n  bH 
jHHMjAut  df»i,  Tlin.  wmcti  cfluu  not  H  Imaed  cfl  ai  k4t  una 
■acrileaabr  aCalliQBcpopulalirtn.ilooBBOt  Kword  wiUi  thamifr 
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love  of  national  indef>endence,  resentment  of  the 
exactions  made,  and  the  acta  gf  sacrilege  committed 
by  the  ultramontane  invaders.  About  thirty  thou- 
sand insurgents  were  in  arms;  but  having  no  regular 
••^orces  on  which  to  rest  as  &  rallying  point,  they  were 
m  calculated  to  endure  the  rapid  aseault  of  the  dis- 
ciplined French. 

fionaparte,  anxious  to  cxtmguish  a  fltmo  so  formi- 
dable, instantly  remrned  from  Lodi  to  Milan,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  division,  took  order  for  the  safety  of 
the  capital  of  Lombard 7,  and  mov6d  next  morning 
towards  Pavia,  the  cetitre  of  the  insurrection.  The 
village  of  Bcnasco,  which  was  defended  against 
iiannes,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitants  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  place  plundered  and  burnt. 
Napoleon  himself  arriMid  before  Pavia,  blew  the 
gates  open  with  his  cannon,  dispersed  with  ease  the 
half-armed  insurgents,  and  caused  tha.leaders  of  tlie 
insurrection  to  be  put  to  death,  for  having  atlempttd 
to  defend  the  independence  of  their  country.  He 
ihen  seized  on  the  persons  of  many  inhabitants,  and 
sbnt  them  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  the  subjection  of 
their  fellow-citizens.* 

The  French  general  published  a  proclamation  in 
the  Repubhcan  style,  in  which  he  reproaches  the 
msurgents  for  presuming  to  gse  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country,  and  menaces  with  fire  and  sword 
whatever  inaividuals  should  in  future  prosecute  the 
same  daring  course.  He  rnai  le  his  threat  good  some 
weeks  afterwards,  when  a  similar  infeurrection  took 
place  in  thof>e  districts  called  the  Imperial  Fiofs,t 
and  still  later,  when  an  effort  at  resistance  was 
attempted  in  the  town  of  Lugo.  On  both  occasions, 
the  leaders  of  the  armed  inhabitants  were  tried  by  a 
military  commission,  condemned,  and  shot.  On  the 
last,  indeed,  to  revenge  tbe  defeat  stistained  by  a 
squadron  of  French  cfragoons,  Lugo  was  tbken  by 
etortn,  pillaged,  biirnt,  and  the  men  put  to  the  sword ; 
While  some  credit  seems  to  be  taken  by  Bonaparte, 
in  his  despatches,  for  the  clemency  of  the  French, 
which  sparwi  the  women  and  children.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  resid  the  account  of  these  bar- 
barities, without  contrasting  them  with  the  opinions 
professed  on  other  occasions,  both  by  the  republican 
and  imperial  governments  of  France.  The  first  of 
these  exclaimed  as  at  an  unheard  of  cruelty,  when 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  his  celebr&ted  proclama- 
tion, threatened  to  treat  as  a  brigand  every  French- 
man, not  being  a  soldier,  whom  he  should  find  under 
arms,  and  to  destroy  such  villages  as  should  offer 
resistance  to  the  invading  army.  The  French  at 
that  time  considered  with  justice,  that,  if  there  is 
one  duty  more  holy  than  another,  it  is  that  which 
calls  on  men  to  defend  their  native  country  against 
invasion.  Napoleon,  hieing  emperor,  was  of  the  same 
opinion  in  the  years  1813  and  1614,  when  the  allies 
entered  the  French  territorie8|  and  when,  in  varrous 
proclamations,  he  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  rise 
against  the  invaders  with  the  impleinettts  of  theu- 
ordinary  labour  when  they  had  no  netter  arms,  and 
"to  shoot  ^  foreigner  as  they  would  a  woifl''  It 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  invitations  with 
the  cruel  vengeance  tak^  on  the  town  of  Lu^o,§ 
for  observing  a,  line  of  conduct  which,  in  sundar 
circumstances,  Bonaparte  so  keeiUy  md  earnestly 
recommended  to  those  whom  fortime  had  made  his 
own  subject!. 


*  ["ThopinaitelMtcdimttal  hoan;  bat  oc^anooed  nore  fear 
than  damaie:  it  vruconiincd  to  iDme  voldsmitlw'  tbaj)*.  Tbe 
•ejection  of  ibo  boitafei  feU  on  the  prinohjal  fomiliet.  It  wa* 
txMicefved  to  be  adnoitiifeow  that  lome  of  tbe  peiaonf  of  moet 
influence  should  visit  France.  In  fkct.  thcf  returned  a  few  monthi 
after,  several  of  thmn  bavins  travelled  in  all  our  ptoviocee,  where 
tber  hadadopted  French  manneta."— Nafolbom,  MotUkokm,  t.  iii 

'MPavia,"  itid.tbe  Emperor, "  ii  the  only  plaoe  I  ever  gave  up  to 

iRare.    1  hadpTMiriMd  it  to  tbe  soldiers  lor  twenty-fiw  ftows ; 

at  after  three  boun  I  could  bear  it  no  loiiirar,  and  put  an  md  to  h. 
Policy  and  DMirality  are  equaDy  oppoaed  to  the  system.  Nothing 
is  so  certiiin  to  diaonvnizr  and  eoroplctely  ndn  an  aniiy."'LA8 
CASKS,  t.  iv.  p.  asS-  See  also  Botta.  L  v.  p.  4»;  Jonuni.  L  viii. 
p.  137 :  and  LaereMIc,  t  xin.  p^  iw.] 

t  [MontboAon,  t.  ib.  iL  m.] 

T  fng.t  iapsr.j 

f  C'Tm  exaaaples  of  tbe  laofMrial  FMb  and  Luaa,  tboogb  m- 

Smely  severe,  were  indispcmahle,  and  autborizen  tqr  the  na 
war."— JoKUCi,  L  viiip.  i5f.] 


fi 


The  brief  insurrection  of  Pavia  suppressed  bytht 
severities,  Bonaparte  once  more  turned  bis  tboi^ 
to  the  sironK  position  of  rtieAuslrians.  with  thept 
pose  of  rediicmg  Beoulitu  to  a  more  aecrded  stafr 
ijisability,  before  he  executed  the  threatened  ve 
L'eance  of  the  Republic  on  the  Sovereign  Pona 
For  ihiH  purpose  he  advanced  to  Brescia,  and  vai 
cBuvred  in  such  a  luanntr  as  induced  Bocirfw 
whom  repeated  surprises  of  the  same  kind  had  p 
put  ujjoii  Ilia  guard,  lo  belii  vt.  that  either  the  Ftctk 
general  intended  lo  attempt  the  passage  of  the  3L 
cio  at  the  small  but  strong  town  of  Peschicra,  wbr 
that  river  i.-:!UC6  from  the  lapo  di  Guarda,  or^ 
that,  marcliiiig  northward  along  the  eastern  has^ 
he  clci^igiied  to  come  round  the  head  of  the  fake,  a: 
thus  turn  the  right  of  thC  Austrian  posdikm.  Wli 
Beaulieu  dii^poscd  liis  furees  as  expecting#n  attai 
on  the  riyhi  of  his  hne,  Bonaparte,  wiin  nls  usv 
eelerily,  propostd  lo  attack  lun^  on  the  centre,  i 
Bor^'hetto,  a  town  situated  on  the  Mincio,  and  coo 
xnauding  a  bridge  over  it,  ^bove  Um  miles  lg«c 
than  Peseliiora. 

On  the  30th  May,  the  French  general  aiuefe 
villi  superior  force,  and  rcpnlsf  d  across  the  Kmt^ 
an  Atrsirian  eorpa  who  eJideavoured  to  cover  At 
town.  The  fugitives  attempted  10  demoli&h  Jt 
bridpre,  and  did  break  down  one  of  its  arcKes.  fe 
the  French,  rushing  forward  w'iin  intpeitiiosiry,  nl^ 
cover  of  a  heavy  fire,  upon  the  retreariu^r  Auj^rafib, 
rejtaired  the  broken  arch  so  as  to  efiect  a  pauiVE, 
and  the  Mincio,  pas?cd  as  the  Po  and  ifce  Jim  hK 
been  befo^,  ceased  m  its  turn  to  be  a  protA^tka  i' 
the  army  WaM'n  up  behind  it. 

Beauheu,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Va1^(|m 
a  village  nearli>^  opposite  to  Borghetto,  hasrennJ*! 
retreat,  and  evacuating  Peschiera,  marched  his  & 
niayed  forces  behind  the  Adige,  leaving  five  htuidni 
prisoners,  with  other  trophies  of  \ictory,  in  tliebait^ 
ofaihe  French.  Bonaparte  had  designed  that  tlii 
day  of  success  should  have  been  still  more  dtcia>T; 
for  he  meditated  an  attack  upon  Peschkra  at  tfc 
moment  when  the  passage  at  Borghetto  "waa  acn»- 
plished ;  but  ere  Augcreau,  to  whom  this  tnitnflnnii 
was  connnitted,  had  time  to  approach  Peffdwra  it 
was  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  who  "wtr^  in  ta^n- 
treat  by  Castel  Nuovo,  protected  by  their  cavalryJ 
The  left  of  the  Austrian  line,  cut  off  from  the  cHrtji 
by  the  passage  of  the  French,  had  been  statbsed  tt 
Puzzuolo,  lower  on  the  Mincio.  When  Sebottea(foti 
who  commtmded  the  Imperial  troops  stationed  ta 
the  left  bank,  heard  the  cannonade,  he  immeiEtly 
ascended  the  river,  to  assist  his  commander-io-<iiit 
to  repel  the  French,  or  to  take  them  in  flank  if  it  «b 
alreadv  crossed.  The  retreat  of  BeHUlieu  made  Ml 
puirposes  impossible;  and  yet  this  march  of  ^ 
tendorf  haa  almost  produced  a  result  xrf  y. 
consequence  than  woidd  have  been  the  most 
plete  victor)'. 

The  Frenoh  division  which  first  crossed  the  lit- 
cio,  had  passed  through  Taleggio  without  hiMKii 
pursuit  of  Beanlieu,  by^hom  thevfUaee  had  mb 
just  before,  abandoned.  Bonaparte  with  a  stcndlff' 
tinue  remained  in  the  place,  and  Mnnnrnn'u  JiiigiB 
were  still  on  the  right  bftnk  of  the  Mincio,  pi^pirte 
their  dinner.  At  this  moment  the  advanced  pj 
of  Sebot tendorf,  cbnsistixig  of  hulans  ^nd  huitin 
pushed  into  the  village  of  Tela^gio.  There  was  to 
barely  time  to  cry  to  afms,  and  shutting  the  gaiei^ 
the  inn,  to  employ  the  general's  small  escort  in  Ii 
defence,  while  Bonapartew  escaping  by  the 
niounted  his  horse  and  galloped  towards  ll~ 
division^  The  soldiers  threw  aside  their  v^^vwciji 
and  inarched  instantly  against  Sebottendorfl  liW 
with  much  difficulty,  and  not  without  loea,  dfkw 
a  retreat  in  the  same  direction  as  his  coniinaii[to4»- 
chief  Beaulieu.  This  personal  risk  induced  SldBi' 
parte  to  form  what  hecaUbd  the  corps  of  nilH 
veterans  of  ten  years^  service  at  least,  vimo  wmW 
petually  near  his  person,  and,  like  th^  iVitf^S^ 
the  Romans,  were  employed  only  when  ibe  flgUi 
desperate  enorts  Of  courage  were  necessary.  %r 
si^res,  afterwards  Dtike  of  Istria  and  Marshal  d 

■  [MootboloQ,  t  bi.  p.  im :  ^unl&i,  t  viL  ».  MH) 


Vnnu,  wM  pUced  il  ihe  \u§d  of  ilua  choaen  boij, 
Whidi  kave  lisc  lo  ihe  (brmotion  ot  Ibc  celebnled 
Uuieriil  Guatda  of  Nnpolcan.* 
^bc  pissage  ot  [ho  Minrio  obliged  the  iuslrism 
to  retire  wilEin  ihc  frontier  of  ihe  Tyrol ;  and  ihcv 
miehi  have  been  considered  as  completely  eipelled 
ftom  Hily,  hpd  not  Mantua  and  the  citaad  of  Mi- 
HD  soil  coalmued  lo  iliaplay  the  imiicriil  banners. 
The  castle  of  Milan  was  fl  place  pf  no  extraordinary 
tUengih.  die  eurrcnder  of  nhieh  misbt  be  calculated 
on  90  aono  an  lliD  general  fate  of  war  had  declaied 
itself  against  tlie  present  poaeesBOrB.  But  Mantua 
was  by  nature  one  of  tbosu  almost  impregnable  for- 
Ireaae^  which  may  long,  relyinsoni!sowii  roeourcts, 
ieh  any  compulsiijn  but  ihal  cf  faniinc. 

Tbe  town  and  fortress  of  Mantua  are  Eituated  on 
■  species  of  island,  five  oi  six  leagues  sjuaie,  called 
the  seraglio,  tbrmed  by  ihrm  lakea,  whii^h  commu- 
ucate  with,  or  ralhcc  are  formetl  by,  the  Uinclo. 
Tliia  ialand  nas  access  to  the  land  bj  &ve  causeways, 
fliB  most  imponanl  of  whicb  wft  m  1796  defended 

erciided 

-^--     ---         itt^ndiiig  between  the  fi>r- 

tTMS  and  iho'iaka.  The  third  was  protected  by  a 
homworL  The  remaining  two  causeways  were  only 
tlcftnded  by  gates  and  drawbridgca.  Hantua,  low 
in  ailuatioB,  and  surrounded  by  water,,  in  a  warm 
c£malG,is[iBturBU7unbealthf )  bulthe  airwaslikcly 
to  be  aiill  more  dastcuclivs  to  a  besieging  army, 
(which  necosaarily  lay  in  many  rasi>M[a  .more  ei- 
posed  to  iho  elemcnU,  and  were  bcatdor  m  greater 
numbers,  and  less  habituated  to  the  air  of  the  place,) 
than  to  a  gamson  who  bar!  been  seasoned  to  it,  and 
were  well  Baaonimodati:^  within  the  fortress. 

To  surprise  a  place  so  strong  by  a  eoup-ds-main 
waiimpoasibie,  thouih  Bonaparte  represents  his  sol- 
dieis  as  rouimuriilg  that  such  a  dox«ralo  feat  was 
not  atteiDpieiL  But  he  blockaded  Manma  Uune  4] 
with  a  large  force,  and  proceeded  lo  Inke  such  other 
measures  lo  improve  his  success,  as  might  pave  the 
way  10  fiilme  victories.  Thegarjison  was  numerous, 
amounliaglalVom  twelve  to  fourteen  tbousnnd  men; 
and  ibe  de&cieDcies  o[  the  forti£cauons,  which  (he 
AuBlrians  had  negleclol  in  over  security,  were  madD 
upfothj  iha  natural  strength  of  the  place.    Yet  of 

ifie  Are  cr "— — '■  i™— ""  — -— 

"  '         uan  inus  ine 

, .„e  walls  of  ih.j  -iT-u  =.ju  ^;..^^.,  »..!.  -.^ 

only  the  moans  of  aiiaming  the  mainland  through 
the  citadel  of  La  Favoritl.  Linee  of  citcumvallation 
wore  iormed,  and  Serrurier  was  left  in  blockade  of 
ths  fortress,  which  the  puasesaon  of  four  of  the  ac- 
cessed sn^led  him  lo  acconip^h  with  a  bod;  of 
men  inferiar  to  the  garTisan.t 
To  complete  the  blockade,  il  was  nocossary  to 
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Ho&ta,  or  snslocralic  govarnment,  certainly  bore 
jpod-will.  Tel,  having  been  in  amity  with  the  French 
Oeaublic,  ihev  deemed  the  stop  too  hazardous,  and 


jiildbert 


., .y  trusungthal  l ,  .._ ,.,. 

w,  Ihey  saw  tno  Austrian  power  completely  broken 
VI  the  time,  before  (hey  took  any  active  measures 
dther  to  stand  in  Iheii  dektice,  or  to  deprecate  the 
■wrath  of  the  victor.  Bnt  when  the  line  of  ihe  STin- 
m  waa  (orcod,  and  Bonaparte  occupied  the  Veno- 
ian  torritory  on  the  left  bank,  it  H-as  time  lo  seek  by 
HincesaionB  that  deference  to  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
HOkdent  counliy,  which  the  once  haughty  aiislocracy 
if  Venice  bad  lost  a  favotirable  oppoitiuuly  of  Bup- 
«jng  by  for- 


xujUng 


.„ „  ..  ■- .—jderedlheu' 

unfavourable.    Louis  Xvju..  under  the  lillo 

if  a  private  person,  the  Conitfl  de  Lille,  had  rpceived 
hjB  EoBpitahty  of  ihe  republic,  and  was  penmtled  '" 

«.»..;*.    ..f   V^lmn.    liviT^P   in   BInnf    "^rlusioQ.      Ti.« 

led  enlft  ihe 


'  [jSSS&DD^faaan,?a.  V. 


(he  French  reioluiioDuy  rabrs,  i 

of  the  intention,  whic^  leads  us  i 
duct  of  the  ancient  mistreae  of  the 
r»lher  than  contempt.  But  when 
Austrian  force  no  longer  eiisled  b 
ing  armies  of  France  and  the  Vei 
when  the  Gnal  subjugation  of  the 
rcsoised  on— the  Directory  pcrcm 
and  the  senate  of  Venice  wore  ol 
order,  removing  iheComlodo  Lil' 
ariei  of  the  republic. 
_Thc  illuslrious  eiilc  protested  i 
dimalidtil,  b( 
--■  ■-  -in  plac 


of  hospiialiiy, 

book  of  the  republic,  should  be  ei 
armoor  presented  by  Henry  IV. 
L,  J   ._  ijji   descendantt 


vaded,  a: 


might  h 


— :aB|  and  the  future  d. 

left  Verona  on  riie  eial  of  April, 
of  thn  Prince  of  CondP,  in  whose 
to  place  himself  nilhoal  the  pni 
any  command,  but  only  lliat  of  fi 
leer  in  the  character  of  the  first  ger 
Other  less  distinguisheit  emieran 
of  several  hundreds,  who  bad  fo 
Italy,  were,  by  the  successes  at  Li 
compelled  lo  fly  lo  other  countrie* 
Bonaparte  immediately  after  i 
ghetto,  and  the  passage  of  tbe  Bf 
town  of  Verona  [June  31,  and  did  i 
10  its  msaistrates,  thalif  IhePre/f 
him,  to  the  throne  of  France,  hai 
before  his  arrival,  he  would  haveb 
a  town  which,  Bcknowledgina 
Prance,  ■asumcd,  in  doing  so,  tno 
Ihc  capital  of  thai  reiiublic*  Thi 
sound  gallant  in  P^is;  but  Bon 
that  Lama  of  Prance  was  nol  rec 


TtunalB  prince,  who,  suiting  h 
It  have 


0  she! 

^ tloue,  fro 

eemed  to  pursue  him. 

The  neutrality  of  Venice  was. 

ime  admitted,  though  nol  ealirel 

he  Itiw  of  nationsjT'or  Bonnparti 

stifyhimselffDr  not  having  s< 


cuiriii  power 


iTcra'llhL..^..  .  „  , _ 

exertions  could  preserve  neutral]' 
himself  for  the  time  with  occup 
other  dependencies  of  Veniee  up 
Adige.  ''Yon  are  too  weak,"  h 
veditoraFoscarelli,  "  loprelsnd  10 
with  0  few  hundred  Sclavonians 
lions  as  France  and  Austria.  Tl 
respeclod  your  lerrilory  whi 


3  considered  that  the  Ven 
the  westward  should  in  policy  be 
the  character  of  neutral  ground,  » 
menl,  af  that  of  Venice  was  en 
would  not,  for  ihcir  own  sakes,  pe 
while  otherwise,  if  occupied  by  ll 

ff.r """"""       "■■ 


And,  Bt  all  ei 


ned  the  character  of 


therefore,  if  ni,. .„, ._ 

cfefettcd  sciaang  the  territory  of  V 
his  grasp,  conscious  that  the  « 
Auslrians  in  Italy  would,  when  a< 
the  prey  as  attainable,  and  more 
ever.    Raving  disposed  his  army  i 
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prepared  some  of  its  divisions  for  the  service  which 
they  were  to  perform  as  movable  columns,  he  re- 
turned to  Milan,  to  reap  xhe  harvest  of  his  successes. 

The  first  of  these  consisted  in  the  defection  of  the 
King  of  Naples  from  the  cause  of  Austria,  to  which, 
from  family  connexion^  he  had  yet  remainca  attached, 
though  of  late  with  less  deep  aevotion.  His  cavalry 
had  behaved  belter  during  the  engagements  on  the 
Mincio,  than  has  been  of  late  the  custom  with  Nca- 
pohtan  troops,  and  had  suffered  accordingly.  The 
King,  di-couraged  with  the  loss,  solicited  an  armis- 
tice, which  he  easily  obtained  [June  5] ;  for  his  do- 
minions being  situated  at  the  lower  extremiiv  of  Italy, 
and  his  force  extending  to  sixty  thousand  men  at 
least,  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  a  power  who  might  be  dangerous,  and  who  was 
not.  as  matters  stood,  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  French.  A  Neapolitan  ambassador  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  conclude  a  final  peace ;  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were 
withdrawn  irom  the  army  of  Beaulieu,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country.  The  dispositions  of  the  Court 
of  Naples  continued,  nevertheless,  to  vacillate,  as 
opportunity  of  advantage,  joined  with  the  hatred  of 
the  Queen,  (sister  of  IVIario  Antoinette,)  or  the  fear 
of  the  French  military  superiority,  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate.* 

The  storm  now  thickened  round  the  devoted  head 
of  the  Pope.  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  the  territories  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  were  occupied  by 
Jhe  French  troops.  In  the  latter  place,  four  hundred 
ot  the  Papal  troops  were  made  pnsoners,  with  a  car- 
dinal^ who  acteif  as  their  officer.  The  latter  was 
^missed  on  his  parole.  But  when  summoned  to 
return  to  the  French  head-quarters,  his  eminence  de- 
clined to  obey,  and  amused  the  republican  officers  a 
good  deal,  by  alleging,  that  the  Pope  had  dispensed 
with  his  engagement.  Afterwards,  however,  there 
were  officers  of  no  mean  rank  in  the  French  service, 
who  could  contrive  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
cn^^gement  of  a  parole,  without  troubling  the  Pope 
for  ms  interference  on  the  occasion.  Innuenccd  by 
the  appuaching  danger,  the  Court  of  Rome  sent 
Azanu  the  Spanish  minister,  with  fidl  nowers  to 
treat  for  an  armistice.  It  was  a  remarkable  part  of 
Bonaparte's  character,  that  he  knew  as  well  when 
to  forbear  as  when  to  strike.  Rome,  it  was  true, 
was  an  enenur  whom  France,  or  at  least  its  present 
rulers,  both  hated  and  despised ;  but  the  moment 
was  '  n"n  inopportune  for  the  nrosecution^f  their  re- 
sen*,  v  'it  ^  To  have  detachea  a  sufficient  force  in 
th«it  direction,  would  have  weakened  the  French 
army  f  ^ » the  north  of  Italy,  where  fresh  bodies  of  Ger- 
inao  troops  were  already  arriving,  and  might  have 
been  attended  with  great  ultimate  risk,  since  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  English  might  have  trans- 
ported to  Italy  the  forces  wmch  they  were  about  to 
withdraw  from  Corsica,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men.  But,  though  these  consiaerations  recom- 
mended to  Napoleon  a  negotiation  with  the  Pope, 
his  holiness  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  armistice 
[June  23]  at  a  severe  rate.  Twenty-one  milhons  of 
francs,  in  actual  specie,  witli  large  contributions  in 
forage  and  mihtary  stores,  the  cession  of  Ancona, 
Bolo^a,  and  Ferrara,  not  forgetting  one  hundred  of 
the  finest  pictures,  statues,  and  similar  objects  of  art, 
to,be  selected  according  to  the  choice  of  the  com- 
mittee of  artists  who  attended  the  French  army, 
were  the  price  of  a  respite  which  was  not  of  long 
duration.  It  was  particularly  stipulated,  with  re- 
publican ostentation,  that  the  ousts  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Brutus  were  to  be  among  the  number  of 
cedea  articles,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Bona- 
parte made  good  his  vaunt,  of  establishing  in  the 
Roman  capitol  the  statues  of  the  illustrious  and 
classical  dead.t 

The  Archduke  of  Tuscanir  was  next  to  undergo 
the  republican  discipline.  It  is  true,  that  prince  had 
given  no  offence  to  the  French  Biepublic;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  claims  of  merit  with  them,  from 
having  been  the  very  first  power  in  Europe  who 

'IMooOioloD,  t  lU.  1).  913 ;  Thibtnaran.  t  {.>.  975.] 
t  tMootboloo,  t.  iii  p.  sa ;  Tfaien,  t.  tttl  P.  W.  1 


acknowledged  them  A  a  legal  government,  ml 
having  ever  since  been  in  stnct  amity  vw-hh  liian. 
It  st'cmed  also,  that  while  justice  required  he  shaad 
be  spared,  the  mterest  of  the  French  themselves  d! 
not  oppose  the  conclusion.  His  country  could  hi;* 
no  infiuencc  on  the  fate  of  the  impending  war,  b(S( 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  tne  Appenines.  b 
these  circumstances,  to  have  seized  on  his  museia. 
however  tempting,  or  made  requisitions  on  big  xm- 
tories,  would  have  appeared  unjust  towards  ik 
earliest  all V  of  the  French  Republic;  so  Bonapar/ 
contented  himself  with  seizing  on  the  grand  dokef 
seaport  of  Leghorn  [June  27],  confiscating;  the  Ee^ 
lish  goods  which  his  subjects  had  imports,  and  ee- 
tircly  ruining  the  once  nourishing  comnierre  of  the 
dukedom.  It  was  a  principal  object  vrith  the  Fnenct 
to  seize  the  British  merchant  vessels,  -who,  confixlhig 
in  the  respect  due  to  a  neutral  power,  w^ere  Ivtng  in 
great  numbers  in  the  harbour;  but  the  ,£n^t^  met- 
chantmen  had  such  early  intelligence  as  enabie^ 
them  to  set  sail  fot  Corsica,  although  a  very  pro: 
quantity  of  valuable  goods  fell  into  the  possessioii v^ 
the  French. 

While  the  French  general  was  thus  violating  tbe 
neutrality  of  the  grand  duke,  occup>'ing  by  Eunsia 
his  valuable  seaporu  and  destroying  the  commaa 
of  his  state,  the  unhappy  prince  was  conapcUed  a 
receive  him  at  Florence,t  with  all  the  respect  dee  s 
a  valued  friend,  and  profess  the  utmost  obligation  ft 
him  for  his  lenity,  while  ManfredmL  the  Tiuas 
minister,  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  oi  decency  or?: 
the  transactions  at  Leghorn,  by  allowing  that  tJK 
English  were  more  masters  in  that  port  than  ws 
the  ^and  duke  himseli  Bona|)arte  disdained  :: 
have  recourse  to  any  paltry  apologies.  "  TTie  Freud 
flag,"  he  said,  "has  Seen  insultca  in  Lcigiiom — Toe 
are  not  strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  respected. 
The  Directory  has  commanded  me  to  occupy  the 
placc."§  Shortly  after,  Bonaparte,  during  an  enter* 
tainment  given  to  him  by  the  grand  duke  at  Florenee, 
received  intelligence  that  the  citadel  of  Milan  had  tt 
length  surrendered.  He  rubbed  his  bands  with  self- 
congratulation,  and  turning  to  the  grand  duke,  ob- 
served, "  that  the  Emperor,  his  brother,  had  now 
lost  his  last  possession  in  Lombardy." 

>Vhen  we  read  of  the  exactions  and  indignitiss  is 
which  the  strong  reduce  the  weak,  it  is  inipos^ib 
not  to  remember  the  simile  of  Napoleon  ninud^ 
who  compared  the  alliance  of  France  and  an  infeisr 
state,  to  a  giant  embracing  a  dwarf.  "  The  poor 
dwarf,"  he  added,  "  may  probably  be  suilbcatra  ii 
the  arms  of  his  fiiend:  but  the  giaiit  does  not  mea 
it,  and  cannot  help  it." 

While  Bonaparte  made  truce  with  several  of  die 
old  states  in  Italy,  or  rather  adjourned  their  deetme* 
tion  ui  consideration  of  large  contributions,  he  was 
far  from  losing  sight  of  the  main  object  of  the  French 
Directory  which  was  to  cause  the  adjacent  goverih 
ments  to  bo  revolutionized  and  new-modelkd  on  t 
republican  form,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Great 
Nation  herself. 

This  scheme  was,  in  every  respect,  an  exceeding 
artful  one.  In  every  state  which  the  French  mi^t 
overrun  or  conauer,  there  must  occur,  as  we^have 
already  repeatedly  noticed,  men  fitted  to  form  the 
members  of  revolutionary  government,  and  who, 
from  their  previous  situation  and  habits,  must  neces- 
sarily be  found  eager  to  do  so.  Such  men  are  mnt 
to  be  supported  by  the  rabble  of  large  towns,  who 
are  attracted  by  theprofpect  of  plunder,  and  by  ths 
splendid  promises  of  Uberty,  which  they  always  ob- 
derstand  as  promising  the  equalisation  of  property. 
Thus  provided  with  materials  for  their  edifice,  the 
bayonets  of  the  French  army  were  of  strength  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  task  from  being  intermitted,  and 
the  French  Republic  had  soon  to  greet  sister  states^ 
under  the  government  of  men  who  held  their  oflSoes 
by  the  pleasure  of  France,  and  who  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  comply  with  all  her  reqtusitions,  how- 
ever mireasonable. 

U  [*'a  paraooiut  stbc  le  naoMac  la  ctiihm  tfiktM  el nV iv- 
maraua  que  trop  la  YtooM  do  Medieii."-LAcnrnaj.B,  t,  xm.  p.  ita] 

(rMoDtbolon.  t.  iiL  p.  sn*.  PoromereoQ,  C«iqpii|iietde  "* 
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This  arrangement  afforded  the  French  government 
1  opportumty  of  darivmg  every  advantage  from 
le  subordinate  repuolica  which  could  puseibly  be 
rained  out  of  them,  without  at  the  saiiife  lime  incur- 
ng  the  odium  of  making  the  exactions  in  their  own 
ame.  It  is  a  custom  i(i  some  countries,  when  a 
ow  who  has  lost  her  coif  will  not  yield  her  milk 
reely,  to  place  before  the  refractory  animal  the  skin 
f  her  young  one  stuffed,  so  as  to  nave  some  resem- 
laace  to  life.  The  cow  is  deceived  by  this  inipos- 
ure,  and  yields  to  be  milked  upon  seeing  this  repre- 
entative  of  her  offsijring.  In  like  manner,  the  snow 
*f  independence  assigned  to  the  Batavian  and  other 
associated  republics,  enabled  France' to  drain  these 
ountries  of  suppUes,  which,  while  they  had  the  ap- 
earance  of  being  given  to  the  governments  of  those 
rho  granted  the  supi)hes.  passed,  in  fact,  into  the 
ands  of  their  engrossing  ally.  Bonaparte  was  suf- 
ciently  aware  that  it  was  expected  from  him  to 
ztend  the  same  system  to  Italv,  and  to  accelerate, 
1  the  conquered  countries  of  that  fertile  land,  this 
pecies  of  political  regeneration;  but  it  would  ap- 
ear  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the  soil  scarcely 
repar^  for  a  repubhcan  harvest.  He  mentions,  no 
oubt,  that  the  natives  of  Bologna  and  Reggio,  and 
ther  districts,  were  inipauent  to  unite  with  the 
•'rench  aa  alliea  and  intimate  friends :  but  even  these 
zpressiona  are  so  limited  as  to  make  it  plain  that 
he  feelings  of  the  Italians  in  general  were  not  as 
et  ^vourable  to  that  revolution  which  the  Directory 
iesired,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  forward. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  all  his  proclamatidne»  declared 
o  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  countries,  that  his 
var  was  not  waged  with  them  but  with  their  govern- 
nents,  and  had  published  the  striciest  orders  for 
he  discipline  to  be  observed  by  his  followers.  But 
liough  this  saved  the  inhabitants  from  immediate 
dolence  at  the  hand  of  the  French  soldiery,  it  did 
lot  diminish  the  weight  of  the  requisitions  with 
vhich  the  country  at  large  was  burdened,  and  to 
vhich  poor  and  nch  had  to  contribute  theur  share. 
They  were  pillaged  with  regularity,  and  by  order,  but 
hev  were  not  the  less  pillaged ;  and  Bonaparte  him- 
«Lr  has  in%mied  us,  tnat  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
tig  the  French  army  at  tlieir  expense  very  much 
etarded  the  march  of  French  principles  in  Italy. 
'  Yon  cannot,"  he  says,  with  much  truth,  '  at  the 
tame  moment  strip, a  people  of  their  substance,  and 
>ersufide  them  while  doing  so,  that  you  are  their 
'riend  and  benefactor.** 

lie  mentions  also,  in  the  St.  Helena  manuscripts,* 
the  re^et  expressed  by  the  wise  and  philoeopnical' 
;>art  ot  the  community,  that  the  revolution  of  Rome, 
the  source  and  director  of  superstitious  opinions,  had 
aot  been  commenced ;  but  frankly  admits  that  the 
time  was  not  come  for  going  to  sucn  extremities,  and 
that  he  was  contented  with  plundering  the  Roman 
9ee  of  its  money  and  yaluablee,  waiting  until  the  fit 
noment  should  arrive  of  totally  destroying  that 
uicient  hierarchy. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Bonaparte  cojild 
^ring  the  Directory  to  understand  and  relish  these 
temporizing  measures.  They  had  formed  a  false 
dea  of  the  country,  and  of  the  state  and  temper  of 
the  people,  and  were  desirous  at  once  to  revolutionize 
[lome,  Naples,  and  Tuscany. 

Napoleon,  more  prudently,  left  these  extensive  re- 
^ons  under  the  direction  of  their  old  and  £eeble 
(ovemments,  whom  he  compelled,  in  the  interim, 
to  supply  him  with  mone)r  and  contributions,  in  ex- 
;hange  tor  a  protracted  existence,  which  he  intended 
to  destroy  so  soon  as  the  fit  opportunity  should  ofl^ 
Itself  what  may  be  thought  of  this  policy  in  diplo- 
macy, we  pretend  not  to  say;  but  in  private  life,  it 
would  be  justly  branded  as  altogether  infamous.  In 
point  of  morafity  it  resembles  toe  conduct  of  a  rob- 
ber, who,  having  exacted  the  surrender  of  the  tra- 
veller's pTot>erty  as  a  ransom  for  his  life,  concludea^ 
his  viol^ioe  by  mnidar.  It  is  alleged,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  with  truth,  that  the  Pope  was  equally  in- 
BKicere,  and  struggled  only,  by  immediate  submission, 
to  prepare  for  the  l^our,  when  the  Austrians  should 

«  [Montholoo,  t  fil  p.  9M.] 


strengthen  their  power  in  Italy.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  historian  loudly  to  proclaim,  that  the  bad  faitn 
of  one  party  in  a  treaty  forms  no  excuse  for  that  of 
theotiier;  and  that  national  contracts  ought  to  be^ 
especially  on  the  stronger  aide,  as  pure  in  thtir  intent, 
and  executed  as  rigidly,  as  if  those  with  whom  they 
were  contracied  were  neld  to  be  etiually  sincere  in 
their  propositions.  If  the  more  powertul  party  judge 
otherwise,  the  means  are  in  their  hand  to  continue 
the  war;  and  thcv  oii^'ht  to  encounter  iluir  more 
feeble  enemy  by  detection  and  punishment  of  his 
fraud,  not  by  anticipating  the  same  deceitful  course 
which  their  opponent  has  resorted  to  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  weakness— like  a  hare  which  dou- 
bles before  the  hounds  when  she  has  no  other  hope 
of  escape.  It  will  be  well  with  the  world  when 
falsehood  and  finesse  are  as  thoroughly  exploded  in 
international  communicaUon,  as  tney  are  among 
individuals  in  all  civilized  countries. 

But  though  those  states,  whose  sovereigns  could 
afford  to  pay  for  forbearance,  were  suffered  for  a 
tiine  to  remain  under  their  ancient  governments,  it 
mi^ht  have  been  thought  that  Lombardy,  from 
wmch  the  Austrians  hau  been  ahnost  totally  driven, 
and  where,  of  course,  there  was  no  one  to  compoima 
with  on  the  part  o(  the  olJ  eov<rnment,  would  have 
been  made  an  exception^  Aeconlingly,  the  French 
faction  in  these  districts,  with  all  the  numerous  class 
who  were  awakened  by  the  hope  of  national  inde- 
pendence, expected  impatiently  the  declaration  of 
their,  freedom  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  ,and  their 
erection,  under  the  protection  of  France,  into  a  re- 
public on  the  same  model  with  that  ot  the  Great 
Nation.  But  althpiigh  Bonaparte  encouraged  men 
who  held  these  oiJinions,  and  wriior.s  who  supportol 
them,  he  had  two  weighty  reasons  for  procrasti- 
nating on  this  point.  First,  if  France  manumitted 
Lombardy,  and  converted  her  from  a  conquered  pro- 
vince into  an  ally,  she  must  in  consistency  have 
abstained  from  demanding  of  the  liberated  coimtry 
those  supplies,  by  which  Bonaparte's  army  was  en- 
tirely paid  and  supported.  Again,  if  this  difficidty 
could  be  got  over,  tnere  remained  the  secret  purpose  ' 
of  the  Directory  to  be  considered.  They  had  deter- 
mined, when  they  should  make  i*eace  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  to  exact  the  cession  of  Belgium  and 
the  territory  of  Luxembourg,  as  provinces  lying  con- 
venient to  France,  and  had  resolved,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  would  even  give  up 
Lombardy  again  to  his  dominion,  rather  than  not 
obtain  these  more  desirable  objects.  To  erect  a  new 
repubUc  in  the  country  which  they  were  prepared  to 
restore  to  its  former  sovereign,  would  have  been  to 
throw  a  bar  in  the  way  of  tlieir  own  uegotiation. 
Bonaparte  had  therefore  the  difficult  task  of  at  ono 
encouraging,  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  of  Lom- 
bardy, the  principles  which  induced  them  to  demanA 
a  separate  government,  and  of  soothing  them  to  ex 
pect  writh  patience  events  which  he  was  secretly 
conscious  mi^ht  possibly  never  come  to  pass.  Th« 
final  issue  shall  be  told  elsewh^e.  It  may  be  just 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  conduct  of  the  French 
towards  the  republicans  whom  they  had  formed  no 
predetennination  to  support,  was  as  uncandid  as  to- 
wards the  ancient  governments  whom  they  treat<^ 
with.  They  sold  to  the  latter  false  hopes  of  security, 
and  encouraged  the  former  to  express  sentiments 
and  opinions,  which  must  have  exposed  them  to  ruin 
in  case  of  the  restoration  of  Lombardy  to  its  old 
rulers,  an  event  which  the  Directory  all  along  con* 
templated  in  secret.  Such  is,  in  almost  all  cases, 
the  risk  incurred  by  a  domestic  faction,  who  trust  to 
carry  their  peculiar  objects  in  the  bosom,  of  their  own 
country  by  nieans  or  a  foreign  nation.  Their  too 
powerml  auxiharies  are  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  them 
to  theur  own  views  of  emolument. 

Havingnoticed  the  effect  of  Bonaparte's  short  but 
brilliant  campaign  on  other  states,  we  must  observe 
the  effects  whica  his  victories  produced  on  Austria 
herself.  These  were  entirely  consistent  with  her 
national  character.  The  same  tardiness  which  has 
long  made  the  government  of  Austria  slow  m  avail- 
ing themselves  of  advantageous  curcunjitances,  cau- 
tious in  thtir  plans,  and  imwiUing  to  adf^t,  or  uideeu 
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to  study  to  comprehend,  a  new  system  of  tactic^ 
even  after  having  repeatedly  expenenced  its  terrible 
efficacies,  is  combined  with  the  better  qualities  of 
fi^n  determination,  resolute  endurance,  and  un- 
quenchable spirit.  The  Austrian  slowness  and  ob- 
stinacy, which  have  sometimes  threatened  them  with 
ruin,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  often  been  compen- 
nated  by  their  firm  perseveraiice  and  couraiEje  in 
adversity. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  Austria  showed  ample 
dejnonstration  of  the  various  qualities  we  have  as» 
cribed  to  her.  The  rapid  and  successive  viclories  of 
Bonaparte  appeared  to  her  only  the  rnsh  flight  of  an 
eaglet,  whose  juvenile  audacitv  hod  over-estimated 
the  strength  of  his  pinion.    The  Imperial  Council 

'  resolved  to  sustain  their  diminished  force  in  Italy,- 
with  such  reinforcements  as  might  cnflble  them  to 
reassume  the  comjplere  superiority  over  the  French, 
though  at  the  risK  of  weakening  their  armies  on 
the^  Rhine.  Fortune  in  that  quarter,  thougrh  of  a 
various  complexion,  had  been  on  the  Mhole  more 
advantageous  to  the  Austrians  than  elsewhere,  and 
seemed  to  authorize  the  detaching  considerable 
reinforcements  from  the  eastern  frontier,  on  which 
they  had  been  partially  victorious,  to  Italy,  where, 
since  Bonaparte  had  descended  from  the  Alps,  they 
had  been  uniformly  unfortunate. 
^  Beaulieu,  aged  and  unlucky,  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  a  fit  opponent  to  his  inventive,  young,  and 
active  adversary.  He  was  as  full  of  displeasure,  it  is 
said,  against  the  Aulic  Council,  for  the  associates 
whom  tney  had  assigned  him,  as  they  could  be  with 
him  for  his  bad  success.*  He  was  recalled,  there- 
fore, in  that  species  of  disgrace  which  misfortune 
never  fails  to  infer;  and  the  command  of  his  remain- 
ing forces  now  drawn  back  and  secured  within  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  was  provinonally  assigned  to 
the  veteran  Melas. 

Meanwhile  Wurmser,  accounted  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Austrian  generals,  was  ordered  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  ofthirty  thousand  men  from  the  Imperial 
forces  on  the  BJiine,  and,  traversing  the  Tyrol,  and 
collecting  what  recruits  he  could  in  that  warlike  dis- 

^  trict,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army, 
which,  expelled  from  Italy,  now  lay  upon  its  Iron- 
liere,  and  might  be  supposed  eager  to  resume  their 
national  supremacy  in  the  fertile  climate  out  of  which 
they  had  been  so  lately  driven. 

Aware  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering.  Bona- 
parte made  every  possible  eflfort  to  carry  Mantua 
Defore  arrival  of  the  formidable  Austnan  army, 
whose  first  operation  would  doubtless  be  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  important  place.  A  scheme  to  take 
the  city  and  castle  bv  surprise^  by  a  detachment 
which  should  pass  to  the  Seraglio,  or  islet  on  which 
Mantua  is  situated,  by  night  and  in  boats,  having 
totailv  failed,  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  open 
trencnes,  and  proceed  as  by  regular  siege.  The  Aus- 
trian '  general,  Canto  D'Irles,  when  summoned  to 
surrender  it,  replied  that  his  orders  were  to  defend 
the  place  to  extremity.  Napoleon,  on  his  side,  as- 
semoled  all  the  battering  ordnance  which  could  be 
collected  from  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  fortresses,  and  the  attack  and  defence  com- 
menced in  the  most  vigorous  manner  on  both  sides; 
the  French  making  every  effort  to  reduce  the  city 
before  Wurmser  should  open  his  campaign,  the  go- 

"  ▼ewior  determined  to  protract  his  resistance,  if  pos- 
sible, until  he  was  relieved  by  the  advance  of  that 
general.    But  although  red-hot  balls  were  expended 

*  The  tiJkrmng  letter  anpean  in  tbo  JaurnaJs  bm  an  intercepted 
dcspfitch  fitm  BeauHeu  to  the  Aulic  Council  of  War.  It  seema 
woitliy  of  preaervation,  aa  ej^ireaainf  the  irritated  fbelinn  with 
which  the  veteran  general  waa  oertainljr  aflected,  whefher  ha 
wrote  the  letter  m  queaXioo  or  not  It  wiU  be  recollected,  that 
ITArgenteau,  of  whom  he  complains,  waa  the  caiiso  of  hia  orifinal 
mis^irtanea  at  MontenoCte.  See  p.  161.  *'  1  a»ked  you Ibr  a fmero/, 
tad  yoa  hft?e  aent  roe  Aryiinteaii— 1  am  quite  aware  that  he  is  a 
fMU-loffd,  and  that  be  ia  lo  be  created  Field-marshal  of  the  Em- 
ppR,  to  atone  lor  vaj  havina  placed  him  under  arrest— I  apptise 
yoQ  that  I  b%ve  no  more  than  twenty  thouaand  men  remaJning , 
*  that  t|ie  Flench  ars  alxty  thousand  siioof.  1  apprise  yoa 
r,  thai  I  wiQ  retieat  to-mooerw-nnt  daj— the  day  aAer 
•nd  evflvr  di^r-even  to  Siberia  itsalf,  if  ther  pome  me  so 
Mr  ace  OIM  me  a  ikfat  to  apeak  oat  the  truth.  Hasten  to 
WmSSm  ff  egadt&a  lrtalem.'^MM«0iir,  vm,  No.  im. 


in  profusion,  and,  several  deiiperate  and  bloody  a»- 
satuts  and  sallies  took  place,  many  m^yre  fstatia 
were  to  be  fought,  and  much  inore  blood  ejmendsi 
before  Bonaparte  was  fated  to  socoeed  in  tWis  im- 
portant object.t 


CHAPTER  VL 

Campakn  on  the  Rhine  -General  Plan  —WuiMoaiehem  'and  4b 
Archduke  Cliarics  retire  beMN*  Jourdan  BX*d.  MoBefo.— Ik 
Archduke  foniM  a  junction  with  Waru'nslcbcn,  ang  dafrab 
Jounian,  who  rrtirrs  - Moreau,  alio,  maki^s  hie  oelebratpd  ft»- 
treat  through  the  Black  Forest. — Bonaparte  rainra  ttw  aircr  d 
ManUia,  and  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Oakland  Leoaia.— Jiisto- 
haviour  of  thn  F'rench  General  VaJeUe,  al  Caxticlaoiie.— Loc2«l» 
taken,  >*ith  the  French  Artillery,  on  3d  AnpUAt.^HC^talra  bj 
Ma.*Rcna  and  Aufercau.— Singular  cicfipe  of'  Bessafaite  frosn 
bring  captured  at  Iionato.*'Wurmser  deieatcsd  b«:twecs  Lr  — 
and  CatitiKlione.  and  retroats  on  Trtnl  and  Ruvtanedo.— 1 
parte  refiiiuifs  his  wisiiion  before  Mantua— Elfrcf  a  of  the  F 
Victorici  on  the  tHftrn-nt  Italian StalrS.—lrdexiMKtrurAi 
— Wunnscr  recTtrit^d.— Battle  of  Hoveredo.'— F>er>e&  ^ 

and  Masfeiia.  occupies  Ttent.— Bonaparte  defeats  "Wi ^  _ 

Priinulano— and  at  Bassano.  8th  SvpU  inL«r. — VTurwi^x  ftt^lt 
Viron/a— Battle  of  Piint-Gcorge  — >\  unni er  foaOj  dsa  if 
Mithin  the  uraJls  of  Mantua. 

The  reader  must,  of  course,  be  aware,  that  Iiali. 
through  which  we  are  following  the  vietorioae  canir 
of  Napoleon,  was  not  the  only  scene  of  -war  betun: 


France  and  Austria,  but  that  a  field  of  eqoikJly  sm^ 
nuous  nnd  much  more  doubtful  contest  was  Ofieoed 
upon  the  Rhine,  where  the  high  military  talents  d 
the  Archduke  Charles  were  opposeil  to  tbo<e  «l 
Moreau  and  Jourdan. 

The  plan  which  the  Directory  had  adopted  lor  tk 
campaign  of  1796  was  of  a  gigantic  t^ancter,  and 
menaced  Austria,  their  most  powerful  enemy  opoa 
the  continent,  with  nothing  short  of  totai  destrse- 
tion.  It  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of -CarDoc,  bf 
whom  it  was  formed,  and  of  Napoleon  tnd  Macean, 
by  whom  it  had  been  revised  and  approved.  IJndct 
sanction  of  this  ^neral  plan,  Bonaparte  regalated 
the  Itahan  campaign  in  which  he  haoT proved  so  sse* 
cessful;  and  it  had  been  schemed,  tn^  to  aOam 
Austria  no  breathing  space,  Morgan,  with  theanqr 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  should  prsasilbrwnd  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Grermany,  sopported  on  iki 
left  bv  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  RJaH^ 
and  that  both  generals  should  eontinne  to  adfsoo; 
until  Moreau  should  be  in  a  position  to  commonnii 
with  Bonaparte  through  theTyfol.  When  thiajne^ 
tion  of  the  whole  forces  of  France,  in  the  eentnd 
the  Austrian  dominions,  was  accomplished,  it  wii 
Camot's  ultimate  plan  that  they  snoold  adraaei 
upon  Vienna,  and  dictate  peace  to  the  Emiievor  nnkr 
the  walls  of  his  capital.^ 

Of  this  great  project,  the  part  intrusted  Co  Bom^ 
parte  was  completely  ezecnted,  and  for  mome  time 
the  fortune  of  war  seemed  eqoally  au^adoiia  to 
France  upon*  the  Rhine  as  in  Italy.  Moicaa  and 
Jourdan  crossed  tb€t  great  national  boundary  at 
Neuwied  and  Kehl,  and  moved  eastward  tbroi^ 
G^many,  forming  a  connected  firont  of  mare  tk^m 
sixty  leagues  in  breadth,  until  Moreau  had  aetsally 
crossed  the  river  Lech,  and  was  almost  toodniK 
with  his  right  flank  the  passes  of  the  Tyfol*  thioafj 
which  he  was,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  eaai- 
paign,  to  have  communicated  with  Bonaparte. 

During  this  advance  of  two  hostile  armies,  amomii- 
ing  each  to  seventy-five  thousand  men,  which  filled 
all  Germany  with  consternation,  the  Austrian  leader 
Wartensleben  was  driven  from  position  to  posick« 
by  Jourdan,  while  the  Archduke  Charles  w  aa  equaHf 
unable  to  maintain  his  ground  before  Moreau.  The 
imperial  generals  were  reduced  to  this  extremity  hf 
the  loss  of  the  army,  consisting  of  frotn  thirty  ts 
thu-ty-five  thousand  men,  who  had  been  detaSisd 
under  Wurmser  to  support  the  remains  of  Beanhea's 
forces,  and  reinstate  the  Austrian  afiain  in  ItaM 
and  who  were  now  on  their  mar^h  thmngf  tba 
Tyrol  for  that  purpose.  But  the  archduke  was  ta 
excellent  and  enteh>rising  offlctiv  and  at  this  in^wrt- 

*  ratooOioloD,  t  ill  p.  2» ;  Jomini,  U^.p.  lO.] 
t  iBee  Coneepoodance  Incite,  t  i.  p.  It;  Miti»«i-»|tin.  L  ir, 
p.  8T8 ;  Jonoinit  t  viil  p.  ns.] 
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int  peiiod  be  ssved  the  enpiie  of  Austria  by  a  boU 
Lnd  dedded  manceuvre.  Ltfaying  a  lajge  part  of  bifi 
irzny  to  make  head  agsunst  Moreau,  or  at  least  to 
Leep  him  ia  check,  the  archduke  ipoved  to  the  right 
Kritn  the  rest,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  ¥dth  Wartens- 
eben,  and  overwhelm  Jourdan  with  a, local  su- 
periority of  numbers,  beins  the  very  principle  on 
Mrhich  the  French  themselves  achieved  so  many 
nctories.  Jourdan  was  totally  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat,  which 
ivas  rendered  disastrous  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
Gterman  peasantry  around  his  fugitive  armv.  Mo- 
reau, also  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the  heart  of 
Gtermany,  when  Jourdan,  with  the  army  wljiph 
\x>reTed  nis  left  flank,  was  defeated,  was  likewise 
inder  the  necessity  oi  retiring  but  conducted  his 
retrograde  movement  with  such  dexterity,  that  his 
«^ieat  ti^rough  the  Black  Forest,  where  th^  Aus- 
3ians  hoped  to  cut  him  o^  has  been  always  judged 
^orthv  to  be  compared  to  a  great  victory.  Such 
nrere  the  proceedings  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  inte- 
ior  of  Germany,  which  must  be  kept  in  view  as  in- 
luencing;  at  first  by  the  exnected  success  of  Moreau 
md  Jourdan,  and  aiAerwaras  by  their  actual  failure, 
he  movements  of  the  Italian  army.t 

As  the  divisions  of  Wurmser's  army  began  to  ar- 
ive  on  theTyrolese  district  of  Trent,  where  the  Aua- 
rian  general  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  Bonaparte 
»ecame  urgent,  either  that  reinforcements  should 
»e  despatched  to  him  from  France,  or  that  the  armies 
»f  the  Rhine  should  make  such  a  movement  in  ad- 
rance  towards  the  point  where  they  might  co-ope- 
'ate  with  him.  as  had  been  agreed  upon  at  arran^g 
;he  original  plan  of  the  campaign.  But  he  obtanftd 
lo  succours ;  and  though  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine 
x>mmenced^  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  month  of  June, 
ret  that  penod  was  too  late  to  afford  any  diversion 
n  favour  of  Na{K>Ieon.  Wurmser  and  his  whole  re- 
nibrcements  being  already,  either  by  that  lime  ar- 
ived,  or  on  the  pomt  of  arriving,  at  the  place  where 
hey  were  to  commence  operations  against  the  French 
irmy  of  Italy.t 

The  thunder-cloud  which  had  been  so  long  Uack- 
ning  on  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  seemed  now 
bout  to  discharge  its  fiiry.  Wurmser,  having  under 
lis  command  perhaps  eighty,  thousand  men,  was 
bout  to  march  from  Trent  against  the  French,  whose 
srces,  amounting  to  scarce  half  so  many,  were  partly 
ngaged  in  the  mege  of  Mantua,  and  partly  dispersed 
a  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Adige  and  Chies& 
or  covering  the  division  of  Semirier,  which  carried 
m  the  siege.  The  Austrian  veteran,  confident  in  his 
lumbers,  was  only  anxious  so  to  regulate  his  ad- 
ranee,  as  to,  derive  the  most  conclusive  consequences 
rom  the  victory  which  he  doubted  not  to  obtain. 
Nith  an  imprudence  which  the  misfortunes  of  Beau- 
ieu  ought  to  have, warned  him  against^ he  endea- 
voured to  occupy  with  the  divisions  of  his  army  so 
a^e  an  extent  of  country,  as  rendered  it  very  (uffi- 
:ult  for  them  to  maintain  their  communicatious  with 
lach  other.  This  was  particularly  the  jcase  with  his 
ight  wing  under  Quasdonowich,  me  Prince  of  Rmss, 
ind  General  Ocskay,  who  were  detached  down  the 
ralley  of  the  river^Cniese,  with  orders  to  direct  their 
narcn  on  Brescia.  This  division  was  destined  to 
occupy  Brescia,  and  cut  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
n  the  direction  of  Milan.  The  left  wing  of  Wurm- 
ler's  army,  under  Melae,  was  to  descend  the  Adig^ 
»y  both  banks  at  once,  and  manoeuvre  on  Verona, 
ehile  the,  centre,  commanded  by  the  Austrian  field- 
narshal  in  persouy  was  to  march  southward  by  the 
eft  bank  of  the  lago  di  Guarda,  take  possession  of 
*e4chierai  which  the  French  occupied^  and^descend- 
ng  the  Mjncio,  relieve  the  siege  of  Mantua.  There 
vas  this  radical  error  in  the  Austrian  plan,  that, 

«  {»Ttat  vetreat  «u  the  iveatMt  Uunder  tfatt  mvr  Mbran 
omiuitted.  If  h«  had.  i^steaa  of  ralrafttinv,  iMde  a  detour,  and 
ooiched  in  the  rear  of  Pnucc  Cbaries,  be  would  have  doatreyed  or 
&k«n  the  AiMtHan  nxmy.  The  rNrcrtoir.  jcalouB  of  ine,  wanted 
0  divide,  if  pomible,  the  stock  of  military  reputation ;  and  aa  they 
onkl  not  me  Moreau  credit  for  a  victory,  ther  cauiied  his  rptreat 
a  he  extolled  in  the  hif b(>st  tfmu ;  althougfi  eveo  the  Austrian 
eoerais  eoftdemned  Urn  for  if'^NAPOLEOX,  Voiu,  Ac  i.iL 
».  46..  SM  alin  Ootirftud,  t.  i.  p.  157.) 

t TMonttiofoa, to. p. in^frfi  JonM, t vffl. d. m-iM.l 

J-WMithalon,  t.  fli.jk.  S3I.) 
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by  sending  the  risht  wiiM:l>F  the  vaUev4if  CbiM^ 
Wurmser  placed  tne  broaoiake  of  Guaraa,  oooapiM 
by  a  French  Botilla,  between  that  division  and  lh« 
rest  of  his  armyf  and  of  course  made  it  imposoblft 
for  the  centre  and  left  to  support  Qwisdonowkfaw 
or  even  to  have  intelligeaoe  of  his  motions  of  his 
fate.f 

Th4  active  invention  of  Bonaparte,  sure  a%  he  was 
to  be  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  rapidity  of  the  Frenck 
army,  speedily  devised  the  means  to  maw  advantan 
firom  this  dislocation  of  the  Austrian  forcesi  H« 
resolved  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  Wurmser  and 
Melas,  but  concentrating  his  whole  strenfftfa,  to 
march  into  the  v^ley  of  Chiese,  and  avail  himself 
of  the  local  superiority  thus  obtained,  to  attack  and 
oveipower  the  Austrian  division  left  under  Uuaadp- 
nowich,  who  was  advancing  on  Brescia,  down  IM 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  For  this  puiiMse  one  great 
sacrifice  was  necessair.  The  plan  inevitably  in* 
volved  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Manma.  Napo* 
leon  did  not  hesitate  to  relinquish  this  great  objeolt 
at  whatever  loss,  as  it  was  nis  nniform  system  U> 
sacrifice  all  secondary  views,  and  to  incur  til  leaser 
hazards,  to  secure  what  he  conadend  as  the  main 
object  of  the  campaign.  Serraiei,  who  commanded 
the  blockading  army,  was  hastily  oidered  to  deetrov 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  cannon  and  stoves  wlucn 
had  been  collected  with  so  much  pains  for  the  pro* 
secution  of  the  aieffe.li  A  hundred  guns  were  aba»* 
dpned  in  the  trencoe&  and  Wurmser,  on  arminff  at 
Mantua,  found  that  Bonaparte  had  retind  wita  fr 
precipitation  resembling  that  of  iear.V 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  July  this  operation  took 
place,  and,  leaving  the  division  of  Ao/sereau  at  Bof^ 
ghetto^  and  that  of  Massena  at  Peschiera,  to  protect 
while  It  was  possible,  the  line  of  the  Mmcio^  Bona- 
parte rushed,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  his  cqb»* 
binations  had  rendered  superior,  imon  the  right  vriiig 
of  the  Austrians,  which  had  already  directed  its 
march  to  Lonato,  near  the  bottom  of  the  lago  di 
Guarda,  in  order  to  a(>proach  the  Mincio,  and  resume 
its  communication  with  Wurmser.  But  Bonaparte^ 
placed  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements, between  the 
two  hostile  armies,  defeated  one  division  of  the 
Austrian  right  at  Sale,  upon  the  lake,  and  another  at 
Tjonato.  At  the  same  time,  Augereau  and  Massenet 
leaving  just  enoo{;h  of  men  at  their  posts  of  Bor-  - 
ghetto  and  Peschiera  lo  maintain  a  respectable  de- 
fence against  Wurmser,  made  a  forced  march  Uk 
Brescia,  which  they  supposed  to  be  still  occupied  by 
a  third  division  of  the  Austrian  right  wing.  But  thai  ■ 
body,  finding  itself  insulated,  and  conceiving  that 
the  whole  French  army  was  debouching  on  them 
fix>m  diileient  points,  was  ahready  in  full  retreat  to>- 
wards  the  Tyrol,  from  which  it  had  advanced  with 
die  exi)ectation  of  turning  Bonaparte's  flank,  end 
destroying  his  retreat  upon  Milan.  Some  FrendL  . 
troops  were  left  to  accelerate  their  flight,  and  prevent 
their  again  making  head,  .while  Meesena  and  Aus»- 
neau,  rapidly  countermarching,  returning  to  the  banks* : 
of  the  Mincio  to  support  theu:  respective  reftr-gii8id%- 
which  they  had  left  at  Boighetto  and  Peschiera,  ob 
the  line  of  that  river. 

They  received  intelligence  however,  which  in- 
duced them  to  halt  upon  this  counter-march.    Both 
rear-guards  had  been  compelled  to  retiie  from  thali 
line  of  the  Mincio,  of  which  river  the  Austrians  had 
forced  the  passage.     The  rear-guard  of  Masseni«  ^ 
under.  General  Pigeon,  had  fallen  back  in  good  or-  • 
der.  so  as  to  occupy  Lonato;;  that  of  Augereau  fled 
with  precipitation  and  confusion,  and  failed  t«  make, 
a  stand  at  Castigliona^  which  was  occupied  by  Au»* 
trianfl,  who  intrenched  themselves  there.    Valetta 
the  officer  who,commanded  this  body,  was  deprived  . 
of  his  commission  in  presence  o(  his  troops  for  mis- 
behaviour,*^ an  example  which  the  gallantry  of  tho^ 

«  rMonthokm,  t  iE  p.  33S:  Jomhil,  t  WT  p^  «»  t 
B  IJomini,  t.  riii.  p.  814 :  Montholnn,  t  iii.  p.  238.1 
IT  ["  NapoleoQ  despatched  Louis  in  the  gfMtest  M»  *qP«^ 
with  an  account  of  what  had  taJwn  place.    LeoH  left  Us  toyUU|    • 
with  icfnBi  en  the  eve  ol*  the  battle,  to  Iwjcooio  the  beaier  or  Md     • 
news. ^ It  must  be  so,'  ^said  Napoleoo,  'but  befora  rof  niioojva 
will  have  to  presmt  to  the  nirerctory  the  ccdmns  wWeh  we  ■baM 
take  to-morrow.' "— Lens  BrowAPARTB,  1. 1,  a.  «iLl      ,  _.  .  ^     ' 

•*lB«Baj»rtetoU>eDirsctunr;M<»»t«if,N<».aB8  5  Jo«lin,t.. 
vol  p.  S18 ;  Botta,  t  U.  p.  f4j  '^ 
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JHwilsIl  ipeJpffiMte  Mluiend'  6xtJnei|i6l]r  inlHi^fiit  in 
wiir'MrvuwL 

WttnAser  beoftm^fBow  sefiouslf  anzioud  abont  ike 
ftitoof  his  right  wing»  and  det^rtnined  to  force  a 
«>M«uinieatk>ii  with  Qtlafldonowich  at  all  riske.  Btrt 
b«' could  oniy  attain  the  Talley  o{  the  Chiese,  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  lagp  di  Guarda.  by  breakinff 
a  paMBC«  through  the  diviaionB  of  MasBena  ana 
Jmgereau.  On  the  3d  of  August,  at  break  of  day, 
two  divieions  of  Anatrians,  who  had  crossed  the 
Jftncio  in  pursuit  of  Pigeon  and  Valette^  now  di- 
Deoted  themselves^  with  the  most  determmed  reso- 
lution, on  the  F^rench  troops,  in  order  to  dear  the 
way  between  the  commander-in-ohief  and  bis  right 


mg. 

Tne  kte  rear-guard  of  MasfienB,  which,  hy  his 
oaiuiteiHmaroh.  had  now  become  his  advanced- 
gMrrd,  was  deteated,  and  Lonato,  the  place  which 
™y  occupied,  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  with  the 
PrMich  artiilery,  and  the  general  officer  who  com- 
nfanded  them.  But  the  Austrian  general,  thus  far 
0Qi;oa«rf^,  fell  into  the  greef  error  of  extending  his 
Unv  toQimueh  towards  the  right,  in  order,  doubtless, 
if  posBiM^,  to  torn  the  French  position  on  their  left 
fbrnk,  thereby  the  sooner  to  open  a  communication 
wMfh  mB  own  troops  on  thcTiglit  bank  of  the  laeo  di 
Guarda,  to  forcie  Which  had  bcen.his  principal  ooject 
inthe  attack.  But,  in  thus  manoeuvring,*  nc  weak- 
ened his  centre^  an  error  of  which  Massena  instantly 
aitnaifed  himself*  He  formed  two  strong  columns 
vfiddf  Augereau,  with  which  he  redeemed  the  victory, 
by.  breaking  thrdligh  and  dividing  the  Austrian  line^ 
aiid-  retaking  Lonato  at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet. 
ThemaifcBUvreis  indeed  a  simple  one,  and  the  same 
bl^wniefa,*  ten  years  afterwards,  Bonaparte  gained 
tMt battle  of  AusterUtz;  but  it  requires  the  utmoist 
proMptitode  anif  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the  exact 
Moment  for  eseeutmg  such  a  daring  measure  to 
a4traAtage.  If  it  is  but  partially  successful,  and  the 
enemy  retains  steadiness^  it  is  very  perilous :  since 
thb  attacking  column,  instead  of  flanking  the  broken 
difteions  of  the  opposite  hne,  may  be  itself  flanked 
by  decided  ^flicers  and  determmed  troops,  and  thus 
experience  the  disaster  which  it  was  their  object  to 
odeasion  to  the  enemy.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
aUack  on  tne  centre  completely  succeeded.  The  Aus- 
triane^  fluding  their  line  cut  asunder,  and  their  flank«^ 
pressed  by  the  victorious  columns  of  the  French,  fell 
inM  total  <di8order.  Soma  who  were  farthest  to  the 
iight^  pushed  forward,  in  hopes  to  unite  themselves 
tdCUiaBd^novneh,  and  what  they  might  And  remain* 
ixi|^  of  the  original  right  wing;  but  these  were  at- 
tacked ilk  front  by  Qenetal  fiet^t,  who  had  been  at- 
tiT»  in  defeating  Ctuasdotaowich  upon  the  80th  July, 
uid  we#e  atthesafne  tiijie  pnrstied  by  another  de- 
tabbmetito^  the  French,  whkh  had  broken  thtough 
tb^centre* 

Snob  wiB  the  firte  of  the  Aiistrian  right  at  the 
bttl&»'ofL«inito,  while  that  cf  the  left  was*  no  less 
Qilflivoufable.  They  Wer«  attacked  by  Augerean  with 
thtfUtfRosthntveiy,  and  driven  from  Castigiidne,  of 
wkieh  tbeytiafl  beoome  masters  bv  the  bad  cotidttct 
^of  Yalette.  Augereau  achieved  tbie  importairt  re- 
Bcdf  at'tiwprioe'Qf  nuoiybrave  raett's  Uvee;t  but  it 
wiH  afway»  tetnembirred  as  an  essent^l  sekvi<^e  ^y 
BfMapamfij  who  afterwttdat  when  sueh  dighii^  came 
inluae,  be^towod  on  AtifT^reatx  the  title  of  Diiki^  of 
C^Btitjkm6,t'  .^Aar  ih&^  defaat,  thete  can  be  no- 
thmff  iMagLmdvnore  coitmaed  or  calamitous  than  the 
coniliMi  of  the  Ausiiianp  dhi^rioas^  wh<K  havihg  at- 
uased)  witha^t  reatinir  on  each  othef*.  found  them- 
•eKiM  oiqKiiiedaiid  finanyoverwh^med  by  an  en^my 
wfaw  at^ared  t6  poaaeas  ubiqwty)  simply  frotn  lus 
adhrity  imd  paiwar  of  combining  hia  forces. 

A'TemarkaMe^  inatan^e  of  their  lamentabla  atate 
i»f  ^diaoadar  and  oonfhsioni  raeeoabling  in  its  conse- 
quences more  than  *one  example  of  m&  same  sort, 

_^f*^flav-ttiMMB  me  pant  un  rar  gwnC  de  la  vwtaiia."— 
BoKMriuerilatlio  Ilir^.tor7,fth  Aofiwt] 
P,  t?(ibaapaMa<in  hb  dcMipatch  to  the  Dwectorr.  itatai  the  Ion  of 
tlwiiMilMii  atfran  twato  thraethooMad  kiDed.  and  fiMr  thoa.^ 
aaidMfawwiar  iomtoilLL  vffl.  p^  WB»  layi.  **tlir6etb«iiaodkaied, 
woiiikled.  or  priidiwfi.'^l 
t4'tl1wlidiiy  WM  Ow  RMC  briUisat  af-AUMkeiia^  Kfti  nor  dM 
fiirfitit"-MoimiOu»/t  iO.  p.  9H.] 


oeeurt^  it  lonato:  It'mifl;he;i»itli  any  TniUkliaaa  af 
intelligence,'  or  firmtugaB  m  resohition,  huve.  provot 
a  decisive  advantage  to  their  arms;  it  Waai^  in  its 
result,  a  btunihatingiHostratian,  bow  codil>Iat€lxtkft 
succession  ofbad  fortune  had  broken  th6  fl;>int  d 
the  Austrian  soidiers.  The  reader  can  hardly  hate 
forgotten  the  incid^t  at  the  battle  of  Blifie&mi^ 
when  an  Aostrian  column  which  had  been  led  aatra;, 
retook,  as  if  it  were  by  chance,  the  importMit  viflaet 
of  Dego  jl  or  the  more  recent  mstance,  wrai  a  bocr 
of  Beauliei/s  advanced-guanf,  alike  unwittingt^',  haa 
nearly  made  Bonaparte  prisoner  in  his  quartersl 
The  present  danget  arose  from  the  same  cause,  iha 
confusion  and  want  of  combination  of  the  cncmv;. 
and  now,  as  in  the  former  perilous  occurreneea.  uie 
very  eametrircumstances  which  broaqght  on  tbe  oaa- 
ger,  served  to' ward  it  off. 

A  body'of  four  or  five  thousand  AuBtnans,  paxtb^ 
composed  of  those  who  had  been  cut  on  at  the  batue 
of  Lonato,  partly  of  stragglers  from  QiiafidonowkSw 
received  information  from  the  peasantry',  that  the 
French  trooj^a,  having  departed  in  every  direction  lo 
improve  their  success,  had  only  le^  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men  m  the  town  of  Lonat6.    T^ 
commander  of  the  division  resolved  insttmtty  to  tak» 
possession  of  the  town,  and  thus  to  open  his  mardi 
to  the  Mincio,  to  join  MTurmser.    Now,  it  faa^peaed. 
that  Bonaparte  himself;  coming  from  Casti^ou 
with  only  his  staff  for  protection,  had  just  enteK^ 
Lonato.    He  was  surprised  when  an  AnstriAO  office! 
was  brought  before  him  blindfolded,  as  is  the  custoA 
on  such  occasions,  who  summoned  the  French  com- 
mimdant  of  Lonato  to  surrender  to  a  superior  Ibroe 
of  Austrians,  who,  he  stated,  were  already  fortning. 
columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  place  by  irresiscibld 
force  of  numbers.    Bonaparte,  with  adnirab/e  prt^ 
sence  of  mind,  collected  his  numerous  stiff  around 
him,  caused  theofficeT*B  eyes  to  be  unbandaged.  that 
he  might  see  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  ana  tifn 
braided  him  wth  the  insolence  of  winch  he  had  bc^ 
girihy,  in  bringing  a  summons  of  surrender  to  die 
French  commanderpin-chief  in  the  middle  of  Iv* 
army. IT   The  crcdidous  officer,  recognising  the  Brt^   ♦ 
sence  of  Bonaparte,  and  believmg  it  impossible  osl 
he  could  be  there  without  at  least  a  atrong  dfvisan 
of  hia  army,  stammered  out  an  apology,  and  retomed 
to  persuade  his  dispirited  commander  1o  ^mrender 
himself  and  the  four  thousand  men  and  ufffpsdt 
whom  he  commanded,  to  the  comparatively  smdf 
force  which  occupied  Lonato.    They  grounded  diof 
arms  accordingly,  to  one  fourth  of  their  nmnher^ 
and  missed  an  inviting  and  easy  Opportunity  of  car 
lying  Bonaparte  prisoner  to  Wurniiier'a  faead-qtar- 
ters. 

The  Austrian  general  himself  whose  spleii^  ami^^ 
was  thus  destroyed  in  d^ail,  had  been  hithera  etik" 
ployed  in  revictualltngBl^ntua,  and  throwuiKBi^i^ 
pli«5  of  everv  kind ;  besides  which,  a  \at^  portmr 
of  his  army  had  been  d^taehed  in  the  vainpt^^taitaf ' 
Serhirier,  and  the  troops  lately  enE;agedLin  lire  gjajK 
who  had  retreated'  towards  Harcaria^  When  ^l^fc 
aer  learned  the  disasters  of  his  right  wiog^  and  & 
destruction  of  the  troops  despatched  to  form  a  coi»^ 
mnnicatk>n  with  it,  ha  sent  to  recall  the  diviaioRr 
which  we  have  mentionad, andadvancedag^ddat^' 
French  position  between  Lona;to  and  Cast)i(^joii& 
with  an  annv  stiir  numerous,  notwithstandntg^'^' 
reverse  which  it  had  auatained.  But  BonkpHrtSyia 
not  left  the  interval  uiiimprdved.    He  had  re^lW^ 
Serrurief^ft'om  M^rcaria,  to  assail  the  lalft  wipig  and 
the  flank  of  the  Austrian  field-marshat.    Tha><yp«ii:« 
iag'  of  Serrttrier*a  fire  was  a  signal  for  a  gsJntwl' 
attack  on  all  points  of  Wunnser'a  Ime,     aSiftr 
defeated,  and  nearly  made  prisoner*;  andit  fraa^aot 
tiir  after  sitflering  great  losses  in  th'e-rettelit'aiar^ 
pujF8uit«  that  he  gamsed  with  difficalty  Tkeiit^ 
Rovaredo,  the  poaition«'  adjacent  tQ  tha  TytoK  f 
which  he  had  so  lately  salliad  with  auch  ooiilKlii 

»aeop.  lit, 

S  See  p.  179. 

.ir  roo  and  teU  yonr  f»*-t •» 

nim  eight  minatet  to  lay 

the  French  armr :  a^  that  time  thde  ara  i 
Moi«THOt.aK,17iiL  prSM;  Joaiilti,t.  viii.  p. 
t  L  p.  64t.] 
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^.  _jehalf  of  hisfine 

J-, , -which  remainHi  was, 

tkM  he  hsd  thrawn  mipplits  into  tbe  tbrtress  of  Han- 
to*.  HJBtraopB  idBo  no  longer  hud  ihe  nia«calrne 
oonfukDce  which  is  necenuiy  to  sucrcss  in  wbf. 
Ther  w«>«  no  longer  proud  of  ihetnsehen  and  of 
th^  comrmn^rsi  hdcI  thoM,  cspeci ally,  who  had 
■■■laiiMd  so  manr  )o«9CT  undrt  Besuli«u,  cuuld 
{MnUrla  broDght  to  do  ihotr  dui;,  in  cirniineiaiic«! 
wtirre  n  flseined  ihm  Destiny  iiseir  >v%s  Rghiing 
■nLMt  tlwm. 

Tlie  Ausiriana  are  eiipposed  to  hoTe  lost  nearly 
(•MFthoasand  menin  thcMdiaastrona  baltles.  Ttie 
Ft«i]«h  TBjnt  liax'fl  at  li^at  suilfred  the  lora  of  one 
is«rtb  of  (hs  number,  though  Bonaparte  confcsaes 
only  lo  •even  iboueand  tneni*  and  iheirarmv.  rir.onr- 
ralejj'  fatigued  by  so  many  morehc*, 


fishUDg,  and  the  hardebipa  of  a 
even  IM  geoFrel  for  seven  daya  itiivrr  laiu  nmut 
clotliea,  or  look  any  regular  repo^  required  si 
tiiut^FecoTGr  Their  pby^cal  atrrngth. 


ifffrum  thcisltt 
wiight 


n  his  purposes 
temporary  raiaiiiB 
irefiilly  nDtBd  and 


tbe^lraltBof  ihe  placo,  aad  rul 
called' ih>  SfTaglio. 

Tbveventa  oC  Ibis  hurried  campaign  threv  lig 
on'dieftelingiof  tbediilcreiil  states  erf  I  (al;;.  Loi 
baidf  in  general  ipoiainf  d  quiet,  and  the  dtizene  oi 
Hilan  seeoMd  sa  well  afTeeted  to  the  FtFnrh,  iliat 
BMiapsTtei  after  the  ^clory  of  Cs'^liKlione,  relunied 
ibttn  his  thanks  in  name  of  the  Kcpublict  Bui  at 
Paviti  and  elsewhere,  a  veiy  op;Hisite  diiposition 
waaeiiiKadi  and  at  Ferrara,  the  Canlinal  Uatici, 
arcbbiahop  of  that  town,  made  some  progress  ia 
eleiluig  an  insurrection.  His  apology,  when  Imro- 
dooed  to  Baneparte'a  presetice  to  answer  for  his. 
coBdnol,  eoniiated  in  ulteting  the  ainele  word  P«- 
cOBil  and  Numeleon.  Eooihfd  by  hia  subniisaion,  im- 
posed no  panishment  on  him  for  hia  otTt:nce,t  but, 
OD  the  contrary,  used  his  mediation  in  aome  pe^- 
tisrtioliB  with  (hfi  court  of  Rome.  Tel  ihouKh  the 
Biakaii  of  FenarS,  overawed  and  despissd,  waa  per- 

lottted  to  escape,  the  condurl  of  hi '■'■■   ■'■• 

Pom,  who  had  ahownTacillation' 
nrnnissioni  when  he  heard  of  the 

ofithe  aiege  of  Mantaa,  waa  cai , 

renembeied   for   animadveiMen,  when  a  suitable 

«mbi™   ■ 

Sooed  to  iheeitremiry  of  iiit , 

MafeaaandJoutdatiimoheriemtones,  stood  ncvc 
ibelesa  on  )he  dafensivo  at  every  poinuand  by  eitra- 
enfaiarr  ■  exartiona  again  recnuted  Wurmser  with 
fre^lroopa,  lo  the  amount  of  twenty  thouaaid  men; 
'  wHob  reinforeerDent  enabled  that  ^netal,  iboush 
nnAsT  no  more  propitious  star,  asainlo  reaune  the 
oflttisiTe,  by  advancing  from  tke  Tyrol,  Waimscr, 
wiA'teasconfideneBlban  before,  hoped  now  to  relieve 
the  siege  of  Mantua  a  second  lime,  and  at  a  Icfs 
despeiBle  cost,  by  iqovintt  from  Trfflt  towards  Uan- 
tua,  through  the  defiles  formed  by  the  river  Brenia. 
Tm  mantEnvre  he  proposed  to  execute  vnlh,  thirty 
ihensandmBn.wbile  ha  left  twenty  thousand,  under 
Qdlieral  Davidowich,  in  a  sttanj  position  at  or  near 

■  r'latlHdilhnDtant'awUtiMwHnttemhJiIrudiliE 
UCh  'AnfWtt  the  l>eD«i  fenoT  toofe  IS.MDruonvn,  70  ;d(«i  of 
oasBop,  and  ddw  lUnd  at  coloun,  and  vood  or  wduoiM  v,ooa 

■MH  dttloH? Iks  FSBahaia^rirU  T0NlHtl."-MCIHTHOLOH, 

IheinNlivldulT  ifonwoRhriiriibnlr. 
..w  da;  iSiiFar  with  fkRir  on  Uie  tU(t  gf 

vdi  1ir  jIb  wi3?«(art,  wUeOiuaMil  tba  vtoto,  whg  meralT 
vomnd  aim  torae  nwDtat  IP  a  TflUpna  baiia«  "  -Mohthcu»<. 

>^i«t»lHniatH«intari«4.  Compened.  En  laio.  Is  Rvd' 
Id  VHKB  with  )■>  lleMM.  hnwu  buhlnrf  bj  ITinilnn  to 

sat  "^jirssLui^ifM "  >— «™« wffiTaSd. 


a  by  the  advance  of 


Rcveredo,  fc 


, which  disi ,,_. 

must  have  addai  much  to  tht 
already  asroundcd  Germany,  1 
advance  of  Moreau  and  Jouid 
the  Rhine, 

Bonsiiane  penelraled  ihu  c 
ficneral,  and  sufTcivd  him  w 
nsrch  towards  Baasauo  upoi 
10  occupy  ihc  line  9CoperBliaa( 
to  nianiEQtre,  will  the  sect 
woujd  himself  assiiias  the  oSe 
Daiidowich  as  soon  as  the  d 
nreckidcd  a  conimunjcationbci 
Wurui«er.  He  left  General  I 
Irish  en  traction!  in  whom  hi 
with  about  three  ihouaaijd  m 
of  Haniua,  by  poalmg  hirosc 
Verona,  while,  concentrating  a 
Napoleon  marchtd  upoti  thi-  li 
atcd  \a  Ihevalleyof  the  Adigc, 
Ihc  stTODif  portion  of  Calliauo. 
OB,  the  highroad  to  Trent, 
there  with  twetity-fivo  Ihousai 
to  protect  the  Tyrol,  while  W 
the  Brenia,  wlu'cii  mna  iu  th 
the  Adige,  hut  ai  about  tbirty  i 

flace  belwixL  Wurmser  and  1 
I  waa  upon  Davidowicn  that 

The  bailie  of  Roveredo,  foi 
September,  was  ona  of  thalgi 
days.  Before  he  could  approai 
one  of  hia  divisiona  had  ii 
strongly  intrenched  eamp  of  1 
made,  a  deftierate  defence,  j 
Austria  lis  on  the  opposite  bani 
ion  took  place  on  both  sidei 
IT  at  Icnsth  retreated,  stil 
jleoD  sent   hia  ordera   ti: 

^c  with  the  BtPt  regimen 

so,  and  broke  the  enemy,  but 
with  three  balls. .  "Idie.  hej 
— ht^ng  me  but  tidings  thai  tl 

Tlie  retreating  enemy  Wen 
town  of  Roveredo,  without  hi 
lo  make  a  eland-  TTie  eiireni 
tion  of  Galliano  seemed  to 
ground.  Tie  Adige  ia  there  b< 
moonlauiB,  approaching  so  n< 
to  leave  a  pass  of  fatty  toises 


Nspolet 


„,  a  v'aiage,  V  castle,  and  a 
reatineufxia  the  rock,  all  well 
lety.  The  French,  in  their  e 
could  not  ])c  stopped  even  by  t! 
pieces  of  licht  anillenr  wereb 
cover  of  whidi  ihc  infantp'  cli 
alrong  positioD;  solillladona 
when  the  nunda  of  the  asst 
with  an  opinion  thai  they  are 
of  the  deltndera  are  depressed 
interrupted  course  of  defeat.  \ 
pUsonera,  and  fifiecn  pieces  of  ■ 
the  fcuits  of  this  splendid  victi 
neit  morning  took  posscsiiiQii 
so  Ions  the  stronghold  when 
tainedhis  head-guariers.ll 

The  wrecks  of  Davidowich' i 
the  iVrol,  and  took  up  their 
small  village  on  a  river  of  a 
three  leagues  to  the  northwa 
a  ted  in  the  principal  road  whi< 
Briicn  and  Inapruck.  Bonap 
them  with  a  diviKon  of  bis  i 
Vauboia,  and  passed  the  Lai 
while  the  enemy  were  amused 


puto  to  th*  DireclfjT.  • 
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ike  hndgiB^  ThuB  he  drore  them  from  their  position, 
iri^di,  wmg  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  chief  defiles 
oi  the  TyroL  it  was  of  importance  to  secnre,  and  it 
ifts  occapied  accordingly  by  Vaubois  with  his  victo- 
nous  division. 

Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  his  present  condition, 
became  desirous  to  condliate  the  martial  inhabitants 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  published  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  exhorted  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return 
to  ^eir  homes;  assurinf^  them  of  protection  against 
military  ▼ioienc&  and  labourini;  $o  convince  them, 
that  they  had  memselves  no  mterest  in  the  war 
which  he  waged  against  the  Emperor  and  his  gov- 
ernment, but  not  against  his  subjects.*  That  his 
conduct  mifi^t  appear  to  be  of  a  piece  with  his  rea- 
soning, Napoleon  issued  an  edict,  disuniting  the 
piinc^ality  of  Trent  from  the  Grerman  empire,  and 
amiejdng  it  in  point  of  sovereignty  to  the  French 
RepubUc.  while  he  intrusted,  or  seemed  to  intrust, 
the  inhabitants  themselves  with  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering their  own  laws  and  government 

Bounties,  which  depended  on  the  gift  of  an  armed 
enemy,  appeared  very  suspicious  to  the  Tyrolese, 
who  were  aware  that,  m  fact,  the  order  of  a  French 
oiBcer  would  be  more  effectual  law,  whenever  that 
nation  had  the  power,  than  that  of  anv  administra- 
tor of  dvil  affairs  whom  they  might  themselves  be 
permitted  to  choose.  As  for  the  proclamation,  the 
FVeneh  general  might  as  well  have  wasted  his  elo- 
toence  on  the  rocks  of  the  country.  The  Tyrol,  one 
of  the  earliest  possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
had  been  uniformly  ^vemed  by  those  princes  with 
strict  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  possessed  alxvady  of  complete  personal  free- 
dom. Secured  in  all  the  immunities  which  were 
necessary  for  their  comfort,  these  sagacious  peasants 
saw  nothing  to  expect  from  the  hand  of  a  stranger 
general,  excepting  what  Bonaparte  himself  has  term- 
•d  ^ose  vexations  necessarily  annexed  to  a  conntiy 
which  becomes  the  seat  of  war,  and  which,  in  more 
full  detail,  include  whatever  the  avarice  of  the  gene- 
ral, the  BecessitieB  of  the  soldiers,  not  to  mention  the 
more  violent  outrage  of  marauders  and  plunderers, 
teay  choose  to  exact  from  the  inhabitants.  But, 
besides  this  prudent  calculation  of  consequences,  the 
l^olese  felt  the  senerous  roirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence; and  resolved  that  their  mountains  should 
not  be  dishonoured  by  the  march  of  an  armed  enemy, 
if  the  unerring^  rifle-guns  of  their  children  were  able 
to  protect  their  native  soil  from  such  indignity. 
Erery  mode  of  resistance  was  prepared ;  and  it  was 
then  that  those  piles  of  rocks,  stoneSj  and  trunks  of 
trees,  were  collected  on  the  verge  oi  the  precipices 
which  line  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  other  passes  of 
the  T>'rol,  but  which  remained  in  grim  repose  till 
rolled  down,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  invaders  in  1809,  under  the  direction  of 
the  valiant  Hoffer  and  his  companions  in  arras. 

More  successful  with  the  swt>rd  than  the  pen, 
Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  disposed  of  Davidowich 
and  his  army,  than  he  began  liis  operations  against 
Wunnser  himself,  who  had  by  this  time  learned  the 
total  defeat  of  his  subordinate  divisiouj^and  that  the 
French  were  possessed  of  Trent.  The  Austrian 
field- marshal  immediately  conceived  that  the  French | 

Smeral,  in  consequence  of  his  successes,  would  be 
sposed  to  leave  Italy  behind,  and  advance  to  In- 
Sruck,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  armies  of 
oreau  and  Jonrdan,  which  were  now  on  the  full 
advance  into  Germany.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
nouncing his  own  scheme  of  relieving  Mantua, 
Wurmser  thought  the  time  favourable  for  carrying 
it, into  execution;  and  in  place  of  falling  back  with 
his  army  on  Friuli,  and  thus  keeping  open  his  com- 
municBUon  with  Vienna,  he  committed  the  great 
error  of  involving  himself  still  deeper  in  the  Italian 
nasses  to  the  southward,  by  an  attempt,  with  a 
diminished  force,  to  execute  a  purpose,  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish  when  his  armv  was 
double  the  strength  of  the  French.  With  this  iU- 
^osen  plan,  he  detached  Mezaros  with  a  division  of 
forces,  to  manoeuvre  on  Verona,  where,  as  we 

*  (Montlioloni  t.  liL  p.  VS.] 


have  seen, ,  Bomiparte  had  statbned  ^HTTifffinit  to 
cover  the  siege,  or  rather  the  Dlo<^ad^  of  ItaatiUL 
Mezarosdepaited  accordingly,  and  leavmg  Wnrmaer 
at  Bassano  on  the  Brenta,  marched  south-westwazd 
towards  the  collateral  valley  of ,  the  Adige,  and  at- 
tacked Kilmaine,  who,  by  drawing  his  men  under 
cover  of  the  fortifications  of  Verona,  made  a  resofaite 
defence.  The  Austrian  general,  finding  it  impoasablo 
to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup-de-main,  was  meditatiBS 
to  cross  the  Adige,  when  he  was  recalled^y  tho 
most  urgent  commands  to  rejoin  Wurmser  with  aU 
possible  despatch. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte  learned  this  new  acpniatioB 
of  Wurmser  from  a  large  division  of  his  army,  ha 
anticipated  the  possibihty  of  defeating  the  fieM- 
marsbal  himself,  driving  him  from  his  poattios  aX 
Bassano,  and  of  consequence,  cutting  on^at  his  lo- 
sure  the  division  of  Mezaro^  whidi  had  adTaneei 
so  &r  to  the  southward  as  efiectiially  to  oolnprooan 
its  safety. 

To  execute  this  plan  required  the  utmost  rapidity 
of  movement:  for,  jshould  Wurmser  learn  that  Bona- 
parte was  advancing  towards  Bassano,  in  time  to 
recall  Mezaroa,  he  might  present  a  front  too  nn- 
merous  to  be  attacked  with  nope  of  success.  "H* 
are  twenty  leagues*  distance  betwixt  Trent  and 

sano,  and  that  ground  was  to  be  traversed  by  tr , 

of  very  difficult  roads,  in  tlie  space  of  two  daym  at 
forthest.  But  it  was  in  such  circumstanoea  that  ths 
genius  of  Napoleon  triumphed,  through  the  enthnn- 
astic  power  which  he  possessed  over  the  aokfioj, 
and  bv  which  he  could  urge  them  to  the  moat  m- 
credible  exertions.  He  left  Trent  on  the  6th  8e^ 
tember,  at  break  of  day,  and  reached,  in  the  eonraa 
of  the  evening,  Borgo  di  Val  Lugano,  a  mardi  d 
ten  French  leagues.  A  similar  forced  march  of  £vo 
leagues  and  unwards,  brought  him  up  with  Wonn* 
sers  advanced-guard,  which  was  strongly  posted  at 
Primolano. 

The  effect  of  the  surprise,  and  the  impetuosity  ot 
the  French  attack,  surmounted  all  the  advantage* 
of  position.  The  Austrian  double  lines  were  pene- 
trated by  a  charge  of  three  French  colmnnA-tba 
cavalry  occupied  the  high-road,  and  cut  off  the 
enemy^s  retreat  on  Bassano— in  a  word,  Wurmeei'i 
vanguard  was  totally  destroyed,  and  more  than  Ibar 
thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms.t  From  Pri- 
molano the  French,  dislodging  whatever  enemies 
they  encountered,  advanced'^to  Gismone,  a  viHkaeb 
where  a  river  of  the  same  name  unites  .with  uo 
Brenta.  There  they  halted,  exhausted  with  fatigne: 
and  on  that  evening  no  sentinel  in  the  army  endnrea 
more  privations  than  Napoleon  himself  who  took 
up  his  quarters  for  the  night  without  either  stafi^ 
ofiScers  or  bagease,  and  was  slad  to  accept  a  diaia 
of  a  pnvate  soldiers  ration  of  bread,  of  which  the 
poor  fellow  lived  to  remind  his  general  when  he  was 
become  Emperor.t 

Gismone  is  only  about  four  leagued  from  BasaanOt 
and  Wurmser  heard  with  alarm,  that  the  French 
leader,  whom  he  conceived  to  be  already  deepb' 
engaged  in  the  Tyrolese  passes,  had  destroyedon 
vanguard,  and  was  menacing  his  own  position.  It 
was  under  this  alarm  that  he  despatched  expressea 
as  already  mentioned,  to  recall  Mezaros  and  his 
division.  But  It  was  too  late ;  for  that  general  was 
under  the  walls  of  Verona,  nigh  fifteen  leagues  from 
Wurmscre  psinon,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  S^tem- 
ber,  when  the  French  army  was  at  Gismone,  within 
a  third  part  of  that  distance.  The  utmost  exertioas 
of  Mczaro3  could  only  bring  his  division  as  far  as 
Moniebello,  upon  the  8th  September,  when  the  battle 
of  Bnssano  seemed,  to  decide  the  ftte  of  his  onforw 
tunntc  commander-m-chief. 

This  victory  was  as  decisive  as  any  which  Bona- 
parte had  hitherto  obtained.  The  village  « 
of  Salogna  was  first  carried  by  main  force,  ^^^  S. 
nnd  then  the  French  army,  continuing  to  dibcend 
the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  attacked  Wurmser's  main 
body,  which  still  lay  under  his  own  command  in  the 

MBoaapcirie  (o  the  Direetoiy,  8Ui8ept«mbQr  i  MaotMon.  t  iL 
p.  905.  Joinini,  tup.  114,  ettimateg  \i»  vnaoMtHSSrimm 
twelve  to  fifteen  bundled.  1  -«««»  «■  umj  a^ 
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town  of  Bassano.  Augereau  penetrated  into  the 
town  xspon  the  right^  Massena  upon  the  left  They 
bore  down  all  opposition,  and  seized, the  cannon  by 
which  the  biidge  was  deiended,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts 
of  the  Austrian  grenadiers,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  Wuimser  and  his  staB)  who  were  now  in 
absolute  night. 

The  field-marshal  hinisel£  with  the  military  chest 
of  his  armv,  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
and  thougn  he  escaped  for  the  idme»  it  was  after  an 
almost  general  dispersion  of  his  troops.*  Six  thou- 
sand Austrians  surrendered  to  Bonaparte  it  Quas- 
donowich,  with  three  or  four  thousand  men.  effected 
a  retreat  to  the  north-east,  and  gained  Friuu ;  while 
Wurmser  himsell  finding^  it  impossible  to,  escape 
otherwise,  fled  to  Vicenza  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  there  united  the  scattered  forces  which  still  fol- 
lowed him,  with  the  division  of  Mezaros.  When  this 
junction  was  accomplished,  the  aged  marshal  had' 
BtUl  the  command  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men, 
out  of  sixty  thousand,  with  whom  he  had.  scarce  a 
week  before,  commenced  the  campaign.  The  mate- 
rial part  of  his  army,  guns,  wagons,  and  baggage, 
was  all  lost— his  retreat  upon  the  hereditary  states 
of  Austria  was  entirely  cut  off— the  flower  of  his 
army  was  destroyed— courage  and  confidence  were 
gone— there  seemed  no  remedy  but  that  he  should 
lav  down  his  arms  to  the  youthful  conqueror  by 
whose  forces  he  was  now  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
without,  as  it  appeared,  any  possibility  of  extricating 
himselt  But  Fate  itself  seemed  to  take  some  tardy 
compassion  on  this  venerable  and  gallant  veterai^ 
and  not  only  adjourned  his  final  fall,  bat  even  granted 
him  leave  to  gather  some  brief-dated  laurels,  as  the 
priests  of  old  were  wont  to  garland  their  victims 
Deibre  the  final  sacrifice. 

Surrounded  by  dangers,  and  cut  ofiffirom  any  other 
retreat,  Wurmser  formed  the  g[Bllant  determination  to 
throw  himself  and  his  remainmg  forces  into  Mantua, 
and  share  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  fortress  which 
he  had  vainly  striven  to  relieve.  jBut  to  execute  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Adig:e,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  say  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Verona,  one  point  of  passage,  was  defended  by  Eil- 
maine,  who  had  already  repulsed  Mezaros.  Legnago, 
where  there  was  a  bridge  was  also  garrisoned  by  the 
French ;  and  Wurmser  had  lost  his  bridge  of  pon- 
toons at  the  battle  of  Bassano.  At  the  village  of 
Albarodo,  however,  there  was  an  established  lerrv, 
totally  insufficient  for  passing  over  so  considerable 
a  force  with  the  necessary  despatch,  but  which 
Wurmser  used  for  the  purpose  of  sending  across  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the  facilities  which  might 
present  themselves  for  accomplishing  a  retreat  on 
that  fortress.  This  precaution  proved  for  the  time 
the  salvation  of  Wurmser,  and  what  remained  of  his 
army. 

Fortane,  which  has  such  mfluence  in  warlike  af- 
fairs, had  so  ordered  it,  that  Eilmaine,  apprehending 
that  Wurmser  would  attempt  to  force  a  passage  at 
Yeron^  and  desirous  to  improve  his  means  of  resist- 
ance against  so  great  a  force,  had  sent  orders  that 


middeBljrfixMn  beoMth  the  clothet  of  his  dead  imuter  raSiMMl  apon 
Uft  aod  then  immediately  returned  to  hit  hidinc-ptaee,  himiiof 
jnteoueur.  Ha  altematebr  licked  Us  maBter*!  face,  and  aiain  flew 
at  oa ;  tfaoa  at  once  •olieitinf  aid  and  Uueatoninc  revenfe.  Wbe- 
thec  owiQ|r  to  my  oMm  paiticular  mood  of  mind  at  the  moment, 
the  time,  the  place,  or  the  action  itaelf.  I  know  not,  bat  oertamly 
M>  inoideat  on  anjr  fldld  of  battle  ever  produced  ao  deep  an  im- 
praaaiononme.  I  involuntarily  atopped  to  contemplate  the  aoene. 
Thia  man,  tboofpt  (,  muit  haTB  had  amonr  hia  comraoeB  mends ; 
and  here  he  lies  nvaaken  by  aJ)  except  his  dog  I  What  a  stranfe 
teinff  is  man  t  and  how  mysterious  are  his  impreeskms  I  Itod, 
without  emotfcn.onlefed  battles  which  were  to  decide  the  fhte  of 
the  army;  I  had  beheld,  with  teattoas  eyea,  the  execotkn  of  those 
operations,  in  the  course  of  wWeh  namliors  of  mr  eonntiyujeu 
re  aacrifioed ;  and  Iwe  nnrreellnffs  were  aroused  by  dke  monm- 
bowiinf  of  a  doff.  Certiinly  at  that  moment  I  ahould  have 
ett^  moved  bra  sappttaat  enemy :  I  could  very  well  ima- 
AehiOes  smreoderinf  op  the  body  of  Heolor  at  the  aii^  of 
n*eteaiB.»*-^AsCASf«,tiLp.408.  See  also  AroanK^mit 
Napoltoo :  and  Thibaudeaa,  t  il  p.  ll.) 
^t  (jlimttolon,  u  Ift  a  Mft  Bonapaite*  tn  bk  letter  to  the 
OivsetoKy, saya MOOs  Jomioi.  t  iz.  p.  iif,  reduces  them  to  MJ 
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the  garrison  6i  four  hundred  men  who  guarded  tba 
bridge  at  Legnago  should  ioin  him  at  Verona,  aad 
thot  an  equalnuinber  should  be  detached  from  the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  to  supply  their  place  on  the 
Lower  Adige.  The  former  part  of  his  coramaud  had 
been  obeyed,  and  the  garrison  of  Legnago  were  on 
their  march  for  Verona.  But  the  relief  which  was 
designed  to  occupy  their  po9^  though  on  their  way 
to  Legnago,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  Austrian 
cavalry,  who  had  passed  over  at  Albarado,  en<*oun- 
tering  this  body  on  its  march  from  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua,  attacked  thorn  with  spirit,  and  sabred  a 
good  many.  The  commander  of  the  French  bat- 
taUon.  confounded  at  this  appearance,  coacluded 
that  the  whole  Austrian  armv  had  gauicd  the  rif^t 
bank  of  the  Adige,  and  that  he  should  necessanly 
be  cut  ofl*  if  he  prosecuted  his  march  to  Legnago. 
Thus  the  passace  at  that  place  was  left  altoKother 
undefended ;  and  Wurmser,  apprised  of  this  unnoped-, 
for  chance  of  escape,  occupied  the  village,  and  took 
possession  of  the  bridgc.t 

Bonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  having  moved  from 
Bassano  to  Areola  in  pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy, 
learned,  at  the  latter  place,  that  Wurmser  still  lin- 
gered at  Legnago,  perhaps  to  grant  his  troops  some 
mdispensable  repose,  perhaps  to  watch  whether  it 
might  be  even  yet  possible  to  give  the  slip  to  the 
French  divisions  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and, 
by  a  rapid  march  back  upon  Padua,  to  regain  hia 
communication  with  the  Austrian  territories,  instead 
of  enclosing  himself  in  Man  tua.  Bonaparte  hastened 
to  avail  himself  of  these  moments  of  indecision. 
Angereau  was  ordered  to  march  upon  Legnago  by 
the  road  from  Padua,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  possibili^ 
of  Wurmser's  retreat  in  that  direction;  while  Mas- 
sena's  division  was  thrown  across  the  Adise  by  a 
ferry  at  Ronco.  to  strei^then ,  Greneral  Kilmaine, 
who  had  already  occupiea  the  line  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Molinella,  which  intersects  the  countir 
between  Legnago  and  Mantua.  If  this  position  could 
be  made  goo<i  it  was  concluded  that  the  Austrian 

eenerah  unable  to  reach  Mantua,  or  to  maintain 
imself  at  Legnago,  must  even  yet  surrender  himself 
and  his  army. 

On  the  12th  Sq;>tember  Wurmser  began  his  march. 
He  was  first  opposed  at  Cere&,  where  Murat  and 
Pigeon  had  united  their  forces.  But  Wurmser  made 
his  dispositions,  and  attacked  with  a  fury  which 
swept  out  of  the  way  boUi  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  village. 
In  the  heat  of  the  skirmish,  and  Just  when  Uw 
French  were  giving  way,  Bonaparte  nimaelf  entered 
Cerea,  with  the  purpose  of  jpersonally  siXDerintendinc 
the  dispositions  made  for  mterceptiqg  the  retreaioi 
Wurmser,  when,  but  for  the  8]^eed  of  his  horse,  iia 
had  nearly  fallen  as  a  prisoner  mto  the  hands  of  the 
general  whose  destruction  he  was  labotmng  to  in- 
sure. Wurmser  arrived  on  die  spot  a  few  miniitea 
afterwards,  and  gave  orders  for  a  pursuit  in  ewT 
direction  i  commanding  however,  that  the  Freim 
general  should,  if  posable,  be  taken  alive—a  con- 
junction of  circumstances  worthy  of  remark,  since 
it  authorized  the  Austrian  general  for  the  moment  to 
pronounce  on  the  fate  of  Eim,  who  before  and  after 
'  was  the  master  of  his  destiny. 

Having  aij;aui  miased  thia  great  priie,  Wurmser 
continued  his  march  all  night,^  and  turning  aiids 
from  the  great  road,  where  the  blockading  army  had 
taken  measures  to  intercept  him,  he  surprised  a 
small  bridge  over  the  Molinella,  at  a  village  called 
Villa  Iinpenta,  ^y  which  he  duded  encountering  tha 
forces  of  Kilmame.  A  body  of  French  horse,  sent 
to  impede  his  promsa  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Austrian  cavalry.  On  the  Uth  Wurmser  obtamed  a 
similar  success  at  Due  CasteUi.  where  his  cuirassiers 
destroyed  a  body  of  French  mfantrxi  and  having 
now  forced  himself  into  a  communication  with  Man- 
tua, he  encamped  between  the  sobnrb  of  Saint 
George  and  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  ksep 
open  the  oommtmicatkm  with  the  coontryvfor  Hbji 
purpose  o(  obtaimng  a  supply  of  forme  and  pron- 
aions.  .  > 
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9vt  h  wa«  not  Bonaparte's  intention  to  leave  him 
f»4niiiMifbed  in  ao  conuiiodioiia  a  ponUon.  HaTins 
•'««cefved  the  surrender  of  an  Aoatrian  corpa  which 

'•waa  left  in  Porto  Lmago,  and  gleaned  up  such 
''«(her  Fsmnants  of  Wurmsei'e  army  as  coidd  not 
'^•ceompany  their  general  in  his  rapid  march  to  Man- 
"toa,  be  resmved  once  more  to  force  his  way  into  the 

islet  of  the  ^rajglio  upon  wl»oh  Mantua  is  miilt,  and 
<  confine  the  besfcased  within  the-waUs  of  their  garri- 

'  SflDL  19    ^°'    ^"  '^^  ^^^*  ^^^  *  ^^  severe  and 
''"^^  *'•  bloody  action,  the  French  obtained  |>08- 
•^B0Bsi<Hi  of  the  suburb  of  Saint  Geoige,  and  the  cita- 
del termed  La  Favohta,  and  a  lon/s  series  of  severe 
.•^iBesand  attacks  |ook  place,  which,  although  gal- 
lastly  fought  by  the  Austrians,  generally  tended  to 
'  their  disadvantage,  so  that  they  were  finally  again 
blockaded  within  the  walls  of  the  city  and  castle.* 
,  The  woes  of  war  now  appeared  among  them  in  a 
difierent  and  even  more  mdeous  form  than  when 
inflicted  with  the  sword  alone.    When  Wnrmaer 
threw  huRself  into  Mantua,  the  garrison  might 
amount  to  twenty-six  thousand  men;  vet,  ere  Octo< 
'l>er  was  far  advanced,  there  were  httle  above  the 
hhlf  of  the  number  fit  for  service.     There  were 
'nearly  nine  thousand  aick  in  ^e  hospitals-rinfec* 
-'tkms  diseases,  privations  of  every  kind,  and  the  ua- 
'healthy  air  of  the  lakes  and  marshes  with  which 
^l&ey  were  surrounded,  had  cut  ofi*  the  remainder. 
•VheFroich  also  had  {ost  great  numbers  i  but  the 
.eonqnerors  could  reckon  up  their  victories,  and  for- 
*8et  the  price  at  which  they  had  been  |>urcha8ed. 

It  was  a  proud  vaunt,  and  a  cure  in  itself  for  many 
'loaaes.  that  the  minister  of  war  had  a  right  to  make 
twe  folkiwing  speech  to  the  Directory,  at  the  formal 
'intioduciion  of  Marmont,  then  aide-de-camp  of  Bo- 
naparte, and  commissioned  to  present  on  his  part 
'the  colours  and  standards  taken  jfrom  the  enemy :-- 
^In  the -course  of  a  single  campaign,"  he  truly  said, 
"^  Italy  had  been  entirely  con({uered'*-thTee  large 
^'Srmies  had  been  entirdy  destroved^-moia  than  mty 
'  stand  of  colours  had  been  taken  by  Ae  victora— forty 
'tfiousond  Austrians  had  laid  down  their  arms— ana, 
■  what-vras  not  the  least  surprisingpart  of  the  whole, 
*  these  -deeds  had  been  accompIisDed  by  an  army  of 
only  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded  £y  a 
:Beneral  fctfoe  twenty^aiz  years  Mrf 
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-M^w  thn  peHod  the  reuirion  of  Ootaiica  i»nth 
yranoe  mk  place.  'Bonalmrte  contrOmtod  to  this 
Qoanoain  the  political  relations  of  his  native  conn- 
try  ffiaiteetfy,  m  part  by  the  high  pnde  which  his 
Mrtiliymen  mturt  naw  originAfly  taken  in  his  eplen- 
-md  eareeri  and  he  did  so  more  immediately  by  aeiz- 
dutf  the  towil  aind  port  of  L^pm,  and  assisting 
^Ihoae  OMicans  who  had  betm  exiled  br^e  S^gliaH 
iMtrtf,totetmYtto.theiriiativeisland.t  Heintimated 
^thee^fent  to  the  directory,  and  stated  &at  he  had 
-mdinted  Gentili,  the  princ^ial  partisan  of  the 
Vcench,  to  govern  the  island  provishmally;  and  d^at 
^^Aie  CoimiSfsaioner  '9attcetti  was  to  set  sail  for  the 
i^tt<jpOB»  of  m^kmg  other  oecesaary  anaageBients.S 


'Hie  communication  is  coldly  made,  not  does 
-partes  love  of  his  birth-i^laee  iodtice  him  to  eaqja,- 
tiate  upon  its  importance,  aHfaoagh  the  Direeloiy 
afterwards  made  tbe  aoqniaitien  of  that  ialaild  a 
great  theme  of  exnltatk>n.  But  his  destifiMr  lad 
called  Inm  to  too  high  an  dictation  to  permit  las  A- 
tiflguishin^  the  obscure  islet  which  he  bad  atneo 
from  originally.  He  was  like  the  young  Kon.vlM^ 
while  he  is  scattermg-the  herds  and  desiroyiag  tfaa 
hunters,  thinks  little  of  the  forest^caye  m  wInHr  he 
first  saw  the  Kght.ll 

Indeed,  Bonaparte's  sitftation,  however  MSiaBt, 
waa  at  the  same  time  critical,  and  required  Ida  om&- 
vided  thoughts.    Mantua  still  held  out,  and  was 
hl^ly  to  GO  so.  "Wurmser  had  caused  Abofot  ttoe 
fourths  of  the  horses  belonging  to  his  caviabyflo  be 
lulled  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the  garnson,  tad 
thus  mside  a  large  adtfition,  auch  as  it  vras,  to  te 
provisions  of  the  place.    His  character  for  eenrags 
and  determination  was  completely  estid>]ialied  s  KB& 
being  now  engaged  in  defenchng  a  fortress  by  oi^ 
nary  rules  of  art,  which  he  petfectly  understood,  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  overreached'  and  out- 
mancsuvred  by  the  new  aystem  of  tactics^  wlaeh 
occasioned,  his  miidbrtunes  m  the  open  -field. 

While,  dierefore,  the  last  pledge  of  Austria's -doni- 
ttions  in  Italv  was  confided  to  such  safe  castodrt  ^ 
Emperor  ana  bis  ministers  were  eagerly  ensa^ed  m 
makina  a  new  efibrt  to  recover  their  Italian  tenita- 
ries.    The  defoat  of  Jourdan,  and  the  ivtreat  of  Mo- 
nsau  before  the  Archdake  Charles,  had  nren  & 
Imperialists  some  breathing  time,  and  enabfed  tfa«^ 
by  extensive  levies  in  tbe  warlike  proviaoe  of  lllynai 
as  well  as  draughts  firom  the  army  of  the  Riune^  to 
take  the  field  with  a  new  army«  for  the  recoveiy  of^ 
the  Italian  provinces  and  the  refief  of  Mantua.    9r 
orders  of  the  Aulic  Councii,  two  armies  wifre  aaaoD. 
Med  on  the  Italian  finnt^er;  one  at  Piufi,  wticb 
was  partly  copiposed  of  mat  pprtioti  of  the  army,  pi 
Warroser,  which,  cut  off  fiiom  their  ntam  body  «t 
the  battle  of  Basaano,  h&d  cfiected,  under  Quaad»- 
nowich,  a  retreat  in  that  direction }  the  other  waa  i» 
be  formed  on  the  Tyrol.  They  were  to  operais  ja 
conjunction,  aad  both  were  placed  under  the  cmr 
mand  of  Marshal  AIvint!,ir  an  officer  of  hfch  Rvnta- 
tiQn..which  was  then  thought  merited. 

Thus,  for  the  fourth  time,  Bonaparte  ^as  to  qbs- 
test  the  same  objecte  oft  the  aame^ound,  inthnfir 
forces  beloQfdng  to  the  same  enemy.  Heluul,^ 
deed,  himseUT  received  from  France  rsinforoeaa^ 
to  the  number  of  twelve  battanona,  from  those  tn 
which  ^ad  been  formerly  employed  in  La  ^< 
^The  army,  in  general,  amoeviotoiry  had  pltr- 

Tssources  of  thcrich  cotm47  ""^ch  they  oc€i_ 

the  command  of  their  leMer«  had  been  weU^jnug^fiad 
with  olotbes,  food,  and  provi^ona,  and  ^^me  jds- 
Totedlv  attached  to  the  'chief  who  had  cosdiicitod 
^em  mm  starving  on  the  barren  Alpa  mto  this  ma 
of  plentfi  and  had  directed  their  military  efibrti^mki 
sneh  anil,  that  theyeould  ac^roe  evetbe  said  tofawie 
foiled  of  success  in  watever  ttbey  underux^  tnocr 
his  diDsction. 

Napoleon  had  also  on  his  aide  the  good  iriahfl^if 
not  of  the  Italians  in  general, -of  a  conaideraSla 
party,  especgUy  jnLombardy,  and^^nda  andene- 
mies  were  flfike  unpiepsed  with  beli^  m  his  pwdto^ 
taxed  ancoass.  Dating  the  fonner  attaidpta  0i 
Watmaer,  a  contnry  opmion  had  pravaHsd,  sad  tibe 
news  that  the  Aastrians  were  in  motion  had  gtwi 
birth  to  msorrectiona  agahut  the  Frendi  in  muif 

wUn  «Mt.th» mtUk  hemay  tmmOkam  Jtoritea.  •John 
ndlfeM  ou«id  iMl  M«e  tw«B 
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t  It  »  Sir  to  add,.how«vttt,  that^BoMVUC^  |p  Ua 
wUIe  at  it,  Heleoa.tivM  adtttcb of  1 

•niUstaqrofCoimcaiVodMsn^M^        ^-     

tion  of  ha  couatrimiD-Hye  oTwhwa^  UM><ltpi^fay  Uaemjoj^^ , 

or''th^  the  Oiownof  CorSo«  niMl,  «■[%•  iflii. 
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.ftlafffViiUid «W  I}ie.p9b]ic«tkn  of  KQtixiient«.iiiifii-.I  there  ocaur,  to  those  who  read  the  •cpoont  of  the 


r  Avporteft  t^  hebasteiied  to  prevent  ao  great  a  loas 

^oy  meeting  and  reinforcing  nim.    His  own  retro- 

itMemoveMen^hewwrer. 'Which  extended  as  fiir 

^)4ui  Venina.  leift..tbe  whole  covnti^r  betwixt  the 

jitBriBta  ana  Adig».  oiwn  to  th6.Au8tnans;  nor  doea 


vpurable  to  ,lpen  aunoat  e>ery  w¥ere.    Bnt  now, 

Sbsa  allLPrcidicted  the  certain  aacceaa  of  Napoleon, 
le  firieoda  of  JUutria  remained  quiet,  and  the  nu- 
.  i4ii^n>iiB  party  who  detiie  in  such  caaea  to  keqp  on  the 
..wmniag  alde^  added  weight  to  the  actual  friends  of 
'Pxmnce  bv  ezpraaainK  their  opinions  in  her  fovour. 
Jx  aeeioa,  novranrer,  that  Victorr,  as  if  diapleaaed  that 
jaortale  -Bhoiud  preaume  tq  calculate  the  motiyea  of 
*ao  fiekle  a  deity,  •ww  on  this  occasion  disposed  to  be 
imore  coy  than  £c>rmerly  even  to  her  greatest  fa- 
tvovwite^  and  to  oblige  him  to  toil  harder  than  he  had 
rdoM  even  when  the  odds  were  more  a^inst  him.* 

Jja^vidowich  commanded  the  body  ofthe  Austrians 

'wh^  WAS  in  (the  Tjrrol,  and  which  included  the  one 

..Aihtia  of  tbat- martial  province.    There  was  little 

<ai^lqLiUy  in  prevailing  on  them  to  advance  into  Italy, 

.  '4K>nvin5»d  aa  thev;were  that  there  was  smaU  security 

ifot  ihett  aational  independence  .while  the  French  re- 

omaified.inposseaaion  #f  Lombardy.,  Bonaparte,  on 

-  the  •other  hand,  had  placed  Vauoois  in  the  passes 

.{IIPOB  the  liver  Laviaa,  above  tVent,  to  cover  that 

.^oewMsaesaien  of  the  French  BepuDlie,  and  cheK:k 

.  ;the  fdvance  of  .Davidowich.    It  was  the  plan  of  AK 

.  wn\  ta  deeeend  ftom  FriuU  and  approach  Vkcnza, 

:to-.«vhich  plaoe  bfi  expected  Davidowich  might  peno- 

Sate  b|r  a  corrasponaiag.HVovament  down  the  Adi^e. 
avkjigthua  brought  Hia  united  army  into  activity, 
,  liiM  Resign  waa  to -advance  on  Hantua,  the  constant 
'Mfiot  pf  bloody  contention.  He  pommencedbiB 
ri^nailcain  the  begiuzunft  of  October,  1796. 

.-<Aa'«oon.  as  jSen«parte  heard  that  Alvinzi  was  in 

1  mo$iwAt  n»  oeni  ^rdera  to  vaabois  io  attack  Davido- 

I  HwieiL,  iWkI  I  to.  Idtasseaa  U>  advance ,  to  Baaaano  u^on 

tithe  JPreotat  iajDd,^m«ke  head  against  the  Ausjiian 

'iMmioaqdcNr-ia'^ef.  ,»0th  measures  lailed  in  enect. 

yiMnbois  indeed  made  nia  attack,  but  so  unsucce ss- 

.  4nIIy,(Ahat.after  two  ^ysk*  figbtinghe  waa  compelled 

■Mj^ .  •     to  i<Qtreat  before  the  Austrians,  to  evacuate 

,rnjv^«.    ^  city  of  Trenjt,  and  to  retreat  upon  Cftl- 

TiUwio,  tWfeaayi  mentioned  as.  a  verv  strong  posicioa  in 

the  previous  account  of  the  battle  of  Roveredo.    A 

.rCrutt  paft  of  hiaoipoBents  b^g  Tyroleae^  and  ad- 

coiirftbiy  calcnUtMLur  ^ouditam  warfare,  they  forced 

'Hwmtiikpm  a  situatioa  which  was  almost  impr^- 

itmuii  ftodtbeiranavrdeacending  the  .Mige  upon  the 

t  i  hanki  iu>peareG[  tor  mancBuvre  with  the  parpoae 

.o«i  .JBQMfmngoa  Kontebaldo  and  jEUvoli,  and  thus 

MtOIWMWgthacominiinination  with  Alfinxi., 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Maaaena  had  sastWQed 
/^ao1m%  <fcfr  he  avoidwi  an  engajgeoaentt  the.apnroach 

;«I.AWuin  wUh  a  tvpedor  army-  cotnpeUea  hinr  to 
,  levacnate^Basaaoo,  aAd  to  leave  the  enemy  in  unqis- 
.  oPHtaa  poaseaeion  «f  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  Bona- 
.  i^aft4^'themfbie|.hv«aelf  aaw  the  aeceseity  of  ad- 

Tancuig with  Aiigereaa'sdivision, determine   to  give 

battle  to.  Al vinsi,  and.  force  him  back  on.  the  Piave 

iWfbretheBfrivalof  l>avidowi6h.  Bat  he  experienced 

.  waiwial  fatistaiice ;  and  it  ia  amfd  complaints  of  the 

weedier,  of  foiaadveAtiures  and  jxiiacaniagea  of  (hf- 
.'ferent  seirtSi  ibat  he  Jaintly  claiips  the  name  oi  a 

TietoiY  tat  OM  $ni  eoeounter  with  Alvin^  It  is 
.neieac  tha^  hoihad  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive 
.  the  AiMtnan  general  from  Bassano— that  he  bad  not 
.atroceeded?  but,  on  the. contrary,  was  under  the  ne- 

«esflilv  'Of  ratteatmg  to  y icenza.    It .  is  further  mani- 

f.fest»^ai. Bonaparte  was  sensible  this  retrrat  did  net 

,  «oeotd  weU  with  his  claim  of  victory ;  and  he  says, 

•  <^ath/a  oonsoiogwiess  which  ia  amusing;  that  the  in- 

.  JiabitaiUs  of  Vicanza  were  surprised  to  see  the  French 

!>«ffmy -ffstire  thfough  their  town,  as  they  had  been 

. ;  /vradieMss  of  their  victory  on  the  preceding  day.t  .  No 

>:««oUbt  iha»  was  room  for  astonishment  if  the  Tlcea- 

.:M«^hia  been  -fa  con^pletely  convinced  of  the  fact  ^s 

..BoiiaiNirteiepf^Beata  them.,,  ^e  truth  was,  Bona- 

.sptrtawaa  seasible  uatTaubois,  bejng  in  complete 

rreliBat,- waa.  .exposed  to,  be  cut  off  unless  he  was 


campaign,  any  good  reason  why  -Davxfowick  «Dd 
Alvinzi,  having  no  body  of  FMoeh  to  imeimpi  ibeir 
commimication,  shoula  not  iMtantiy  have  aqimied 
then-  operate>pa  on  a  eonmon  baais.^  But*it  waa 
the  bane  of  the  Austrian  taocies,  throf^h  the  wiiple 
war,  to  neglect  that  connexion  and  eo-opcratiqn  be- 
twixt their  separate  divisiona,  whieh  ie  essential-  to 
secure  the  general  result  of  a  campaign.  Above  Sll, 
as  Bonaparte  himself  remarked  of  them,  their  lead- 
ers were  not  sufficiently  acqjaai&ted  with  tba  vahio 
of  time  in  military  movements. 

"Napoleon  having  retreated  to  Verona,  whare  he 
could  at  pleasure  assume  the  offiwsive  by  means  of 
the  bridge,  or  place  the  Adige  between  himself  and 
the  enem]^  visited,  in  the  first  place,  the  poaitiona  of 
Rivoli  and  Corona,  where  were  stationed  the  taoopc 
which  had  been  dmated  by  Davidowich. 

'They  appeared  before  hun  with  defected  cawDt»> 
nances,  and  Napoleon  upbraided  them  with  ihejr 
indifiereot  behaviour.  **  You  hi^ve  displeased  iMi'* 
he  said ;— ** You  hate  shown  neither  dtsoipUno,  Aor 
constancy,  nor  bravery.  Tou  have  anmed  your- 
selves  to  be  driven  firom  positions  where  a  haMful 
of  brave  men  might  have  arreaied  the  niogiasa  cf  ft 
large  army.  Tou  sre  no  longer  Freaeh  aoldiars.^- 
Let  it  be  written  on  their  coUwre  *'Hiey  are  not  of 
the  Army  of  Italy/  "  Tears,  and  groans  df  sonow 
and  shame,  answered  this  haraague— the  ivlaa.of 
disdplxne  could  not  stifle  their  sense  of  morcifisalisiL 
and  several  ef  the  grenadiers,  who  had  desenred^aiul 
wore  marks  of  distinction,  called  oot  from  iba  raaka 
—'"Creneral,  we  hove* been  niisnBp»seiited--PlaQa  us 
m  the  ad  vnnce,  and  you  may  then  judge  whether  wa 
do  not  bdiong  to  tne  «rmy  of  Italy?*  Bonaasrta 
having  produced-  the  nsoeesary  efibci,  spoke  to  thsm 
in  a  more  conciliatory  cone;  and  the  nupments  who 
had  uttdergone  so  severe  a  rebuke,  rsiseBied  Ibeir 
character  m  the  snbss^iuent  part  of  the  eastipaigntf 

While  Napoleon  was  indelitigahle  in  oondeotrat; 
ing  his  troops  on  the  riglkt  bank  of  the  Adi^e,.and 
i]|8piring  them  with  his  own  spirit  of  cnterpQss^  Al- 
vmzi  had  taken  his  position  on  the  left  hank,  aemif 
opposite  to  Verona.  His  arany  oooopied  a  ran0i  m 
heights  Cfdled  Cnkfiero,  on  the  left  of  which,  and 
somewhat  in  the  rear,  is  the  litdo  villafls  of  Areoli^ 
situated  among  marshes,  which  axtena  araond  tho 
foot  of  that  eminence.  Here  the  Austtian  senand 
had  stationed  himself  with  a  view,  it  may  be  sop- 
posed,  to  wait  until  Davidowich  and  his  dtnaoa 
should  descend  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige^  diaqitiet 
the  French  leader's  postioa  on  that  nver,  and  #to 
Alvinzi  himself  the  opportunity  of  liMcing  a  pmmmgi^ 

Bonaparte,  with  his  usMai  rapidity  oTleMlutioii^ 
resolved  to  drive  the  Austrian  from  his  posiiiott'Oii 
Caldiero  before  the  arrival  of  Davidowich.  Bat  ilei* 
ther  on  this  occasion  was  fortaae  prapitioas  toiMm.l 
A  strong  French  division  ander  Masseoa  attaoked 
the  heights  amid  a  atorm  of  rain;  but  their  naost 
strenuous  exertions  proved  compietoiv  nnsnccnarfol, 
and  left  to  the  general  only  his  osaai  node  of  ooa* 
cealtng  a  check,  oy  railing  at  the  eleaoentaT 

The  situation'  of  ^e  French  became  critical  ^indi 
what  was  worse,  the  eokliera  perceived  it ;  and  com- 
plained that  they  had  to  aastain  the  whole,  banks  of 
the  war,  had  to  encounier  army  after  araiy.  and 
must  succumb  at  last  under  the  renswed  and  un- 
wearied efforts  of  Austria.  Bonaparte  parried  thsss 
natural  feelings  ss  well  as  he  could,**  promisiiur 
that  their  conquest  of  Italjr  ahoald  be  apaeddv  ssaled 
by  the  defeat  of  this  Alvinzi  |  and  he  oppiisd  .hit 
whole  genius  to  discover  the  means  of  bringing  tho 


!  [Jomim,  t  ix.  p.  ISB.] 

i  IMonlboion,  t  W.  p.  m) 

£ fJcwiim,  t  tt  D.  170  5  nubaudeitt.  t  ti.  p.  lUl  ,_. 

XI  l>c  ntQ  fell  in  toiTMtts :  the  cround  %r«a  fo  Miepliteljr 
VMkadUMt  Ui»  Frpfieh  artiHery  <MMld  tMlM  ao  novcmMt.  «mt 
t^oTlhe  AjHtnant,  beinff  io  potitkio.  and  •d7«q^Meoiwljr  slaMdt 
prod«oad-tf»  Alii  effect. "-Mowtholon,  t.  UL  p.  »«.  1 

**  I'lVe  have  but  one  more  oflbit  to  make,  and  llflv  h  9m 
d«m.  The  onemr  w,  no  doubt,  mura  RuiMniui.tliaa  ¥m  ^Pm 
faairfaii  Irooal  an  recniita ;  when  lio  is  faaatao,  Maoma  iPg^W 
and  HIV  afaair iMiain  maaloa  ofaU-  VMQtemammJbnimw 
bimiwfla  oTltaJy  yov  cannol  wtum  to  tha  AjpjneapowivjMt 
oottit  moathi  road L<wly beat  AMnd.  aadTwlU aaM^ftf 
yaw  ihtvn  iif3&n.'*^umkmLm  t  UL  p^  aa) 
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to  an  eflbctive  atrugrie,  in  which  he  coDlided 
that,  in^  ^ite  of  numhensnis  own  talents  and  the 
'  «Dteipriaing  character  of  an  army  so  often  victorious, 
might  assure  him  a  favourable  result  But  it  was 
no  easv  woy  to  discover  a  mode  of  attacking  with 
even  plausiole  hoi)e8  of  succcsb.  If  he  advanced 
-  northward  on  the  right  bank  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
Davidowich,  he  must  weaken  his  line  on  the  dige. 
by  the  troops  withdrawn  to  efiect  that  purpose  -,  and 
during  his  absence,  Alvinzi  would  probably  force  ihe 
passage  of  the  river  at  some  point  and  thus  have  it 
in  his  power  to  relieve  Mantua.  The  heights  of  Cal- 
diero,  occupied  bv  the  Austrian  niain  body,  and  lying 
in  his  fronu  had,  by  dire  experiment,  been  proved 
impregnable. 

In  these  doubtful  circumstances  the  bold  scheme 
occurred  to  the  French  general,  that  the  position  of 
Caldiero,  though  it  could  not  be  stormed,  might  be 
tnmed,  and  that  by  possessing  himself  of  the  village 
of  Areola,  which  ues  to  the  left,  and  in  the  rear  of 
Caldiero,  the  AuBtrians  might  be  compelled  to  fight 
to  disadvantage.  But  the  idea  of  attacking  Areola 
was  one  which  would  scarce  have  ocqirrea  to  any 
general  save  Bonaparte. 
Areola  is  situated  upon  a  smaL  sp'eam  called  the 
<  Alpon.  which,  as  alreadv  hinteo,  finds  its  way  into 
the  Adige,  through  a  wilderness  of  marshes,  inter- 
sected with  ditches,  and  traversed  by  dikes  in  various 
directions.  In  case  of  an  unsuccessful  attack,  the 
mssaiiants  were  hke  to  be  totally  cut  off  in  the 
swamps.  Then  to  debouche  from  Verona,  and  move 
in  the,  direction  of  Areola,  would  have  put  Alvinzi 
ftnd  his  whole  army  on  their  guard.  Secrecy  and 
oeleritj  are  the  soui  of  enterprise.  All  these  diffi- 
culties gaye  way  before  Napoleon's  genius. 

Yerona,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adige— on  the  same  with  the  point  which  was 
the  object  of  Bonaparte's  attack.  At  nightfall,  the 
whole  forces  at  Verona  were  under  arms ;  and  leav- 
ing fifteen  hundred  m^i  under  Kiimaine  to  defend 
the  place  from  any  assault,  with  strict  orders  to  se- 
oore  the  gates,  and  prevent  all  communication  of  hts 
nocturnal  expedition  to  the  enemy,  Bonaparte  com- 
menced his  march  at  first  to  the  rear,  in  the  direction 
'  of  Peschiera;  which  seemed  to  imply  that  ^is  reso- 
lution was  at  length  taken  to  resign  the  hopes  of 
miningMantna,  and  peihaps  to  abandon  Italy.  The 
auence  with  which  the  march  was  conducted,  the 
absence  of  all  the  usual  rumours  which  used  in  the 
>^  French  army  to  precede  a  battle,  and  the  discourag- 
ing situation  of  anfairs,  appeared  tp  presage  the  same 
• '  issue.  But  alter  the  troops  had  marchedTa  little  way 
in  this  direction,  the  heads  of  columns  were  wheeled 
'to  the  left,  out  of  the  Une  of  retreat,  and  descended 
tiie  Adifle  as  far  asRonco.  which  they  reached  before 
c^y.  Here  a  bridge  had  been  prepared,  by  which 
they  passed  over  the  river,  and  were  placed  on  the 
same  bank  with  Areola,  the  object  ol  their  attack, 
and  lower  than  the  heights  of  Caldiero. 

'  There  were  three  causeways  by  which  the  marsh  of 
Areola  is  traversed— each  was  occupied  by  a  French 
'    Nov  15    oolnmn.    The  central  column  moved  on 
the  causeway  which  led  to  the  village  so 
'    Bunsd.    The  dikes  ana  causeways  were  not  d^end- 
ed;  but  Areola  and  its  bridge  were  protected  by 
two  battriions  of  Croats  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  were  placed  in  a  position  to  enfilade  the  cause- 
way.   These  received  the  French  column  with  so 
'    liaaTy  a  fire  on  its  flank,  that  it  fell  back  in  disorder. 
.Ang^eau  rushed  forward  upon  the  bridge  with  his 
chosen  |;renadiers }  but  enveloped  as  they  were  in  a 
sestructive  fire,  they  were  driven  back  on  the  main 
body. 

'   Alvinzi,  who  conceived  it  only  an  affair  of  light 
troops,  sent,  however,  forces  into  the  marsh  by  means 
of  the  dikes  which  traversed  them,  to  drive  out  the 
French.    These  were  checked  by  nnding  that  they 
.    were  to  oppose  strong  columns  of  infantry,  yet  the- 
..   haXtle  continued  with  unabated  vigour.    It  was  es- 
sential to  Bonaparte's  plan  that  Areola  should  be 
Carried ;   but  the  fire  continued  tremendous.     At 
V   length,  to  animate  his  soloiers  to  a  final  exertion,  he 
caught  a  stand  of  colours,  rushed  on  the  bridge,  and 
planted  them  there  with  his  own  hand.  A  fresn  oody 


of  Austrian^  arrived  at  that  mothent,'  and-  tlie  tin 
on  flank  blazed  more  destructrvelv  than  erer.  TW 
I  rear  of  the  French  column  fell  back;  the  iea&| 
files,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  gave  ijray ;  bsi 
still  carefulof  their  general,  bore  him  back  in  tba 
!  arms  through  the  dead  ana  dying,  the  fire  and  tb 
i  smoke.  In  the  confusion  hewasatlen^h  pusisi 
into  the  marsh.  The  Austrians  were  already  fee- 
twixt  him  and  bis  own  troops,  and  he  mnst  turn 
perished  or  been  taken,  had  not  the  grenadiers  j»- 
ccived  his  danser.  The  crj'  instantlv  arose, — "  For- 
ward—forwarcf— save  the  general !  Their  love  to 
Bonaparte's  person  did  more  than  even  his  co»- 
mands  and  exHmple  had  been  able  to  accompfeL* 
They  rclurntjd  to  the  charge,  and  at  length  pashed 
the  Austrians  out  of  the  village ;  but  not  tUl  the  Sp- 

Eearanco  of  a  French  corps  under  (renerai  Gko'eaz 
ad  turned  the  position,  and  he  had  thrown  farm^ff 
in  the  rear  of  it.    These  succours  had  passed  it  the 
ferry  of  Alborndo,  and  the  French  remained  in>)s- 
session  of  the  long-contested  village.    It  was  at  Um 
moment  a  place  of  the  greatest  importnnce ;  for  tin 
possession  of  it  would  have  enabled  Bon  apatite,  hti 
the  Austrians  remained  in  their  position,  to  o/patSi 
on  their  communications  with  the  Brenta.  inten^is 
between  Alvinzi  and  his  reserves,  and  aestroy  b 
park  of  artillery.    But  the  risk  was  aroided  by  (h 
timely  caution  of  the  Austrian  field-mars1ial.t 

Alvinzi  was  no  sooner  aware  that  a  ereat  diriaei 
of  the  French  army  was  in  his  rear  taan,  witbos 
allowing  them  time  for,  farther  operations,  be  ■ 
stantly  broke  up  his  position  on  Caldiero,  and  ert' 
cuated  these  heights  by  a  steady  and  ordeiir  reCnsL 
Bonaparte  had  me  mortification  to  see  the  AustrisBi 
effect  this  manoeuvre  by  crossing  a  bridfe  in  thdr 
rear  over  the  Alpon,  ana  which  conld  henavs  oees- 
pied,  as  was  his  purpose,  he  might  have  leBdeie^ 
their  retreat  impossible,  or  at  least  disastrous.  Ai 
matters  stood,  however,  the  village  of  Areola  cane 
to  lose  its  consequence  as  a  position ;  since,  altei  Al- 
vinzi's  retreat,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  rstf,  bat  ii 
the  front  of  the  enemy. 

Bonaparte  remembered  he  had  enemies  on  A§ 
right  as  well  as  the  left  of  the  Adige :  and  that  Da- 
vidowich might  be  once  more  routing  yauboit,'«hie 
he  was  too  far  advanced  to  afford  him  assistaoM. 
He  therefore  evacuated  Arabia,  and  the  villags  of 
Porcil,  situated  near  it^  and,  retreating  to  Roneo,  ie- 
crossed  the  river,  leaving  only  two  demi-btigadesii 
advance  upon  the  left  bank. 

The  first  battle  of  Areola,  famons  for  the  oheiamn 
with  which  it  was  disputed,  and  the  number  of  bncR 
officers  and  men  who  fell  was  thus  sttended  wA 
no  decisive  result.  But  it  had  checked  the  mete* 
tion  of  Alvinzi  to  advance  on  Verona—it  had  dehfei 
all  communication  betwixt  his  armv  and  that  of  ifae 
Tyrol— above  aU,  it  had  renewed  the  Austrians'  ap- 
prehensions of  the  skill  of  Bonaparte  and  tbebravRy 
of  his  troops,  and  restored  to  theFrendi  aoldiaytfai 
usual  conndence  of  their  national  character. 

Bonaparte  remained  stationary  atRonco 
until  next   morning  at  five   oclock,   br 

which  time  he  received  intelligenee  ihml  D 

had  lain  quiet  in  his  former  position ;  that  he  had  — 
cause  to  be  alarmed  for  Vaubois'  safety,  and  mqefai 
therefore  operate  in  security  against  Alvinai.  Ttu 
was  rendered  the  more  easy,  U*th  November.)  & 
the  Austrian  general,  not  aware  of  Bonaparte^shav- 
ing  halted  his  army  at  Ronco,  imagined  he  was  on 
his  march  to  concentrate  his  forces  nearer  Manisi, 
and  hastened  therefore  to  overwhelm  the  rear-gnard, 
whom  he  expected  to  find  at  the  ferry.  Bonnpaiis 
spared  them  the  trouble  of  a  close  advante  to  tfca 
Adige.  He  again  crossed  to  the  left  sid&  and 
advanced  his  cohmaiA  bpon  the  dikes  atkl 

which  traversed  the  marshes  of  Areola.    On  

ground,  where  it  was  impossible  to  assign  to  tbt 
columns  more  breadth  than  the  causew^s  oesild 
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had  beoi  vrraoded  at  On , 

wasstiD  fu&rinc ;  be  threw  hintMlf  betwMS. - 
poleon,  and  remvieif  three  Woondi.    Midroii, 
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iccommodate,  the  "victoriotis  soldiert  of  Prance  had 

£eat  advantage  over  the  recent  leviesof  Austria f  for 
ough  the  latter  might  be  superior  in  number  on  the 
vhole,  success  must  in  such  a  case  depend  on  the 
)ereonal  superiority  of  the  front  or  leading  files  only. 
Hie  French,  therefore,  had  the  first  advantage,  and 
irove  back  the  Austrians  upon  the  village  of  Areola: 
3ut  here,  as  on  the  former  day,  Alvinxi,  constituted 
lis  principal  point  of  defence,  and  maintained  it  with 
the  utmost  obsriiinry. 

After  having  repeatedly  failed  when  attacking  in 
front  a  post  so  difficult  of  approach,  Napoleon  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  position  by  crossing  the  little 
river  Alpon,  near  its  union  with  the  Adige.  He  at- 
temptea  to  eflect  a  passage  bv  means  of  fascines,  but 
unsuccessfully;  and  the  ni^nt  approached  without 
nmr  thiiig  effectual  being  decided.  Both  parties  drew 
jff,  the  French  to  Ronco,  where  they  recrossed  the 
%dige;  the  Austrians  to  a  position  behind  the  well- 
jontested  village  of  Areola. 

The  battle  of  the  16th  November  was  thus  far 
Bivourable  to  the  French,  that  they  had  driven  back 
the  Austrians,  and  made  many  prisoners  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day ;  bui  they  had  also  lost  niany 
men  ;  and  Napoleon,  if  he  had  gained  ground  in  the 
lay,  was  fain  to  return  to  hi?  position  at  night,  lest 
[)avidowich,  by  the  defeat  of  Vaubois^ight  either 
•elieve  Mantua,  or  move  on  Verona.  The  17th  was 
»  be  a  day  more  decisive. 

The  fiela  of  battle,  and  the  preliminary  mancBuvres, 
ivere  much  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but 
Mftv  17  ^^ose  of  the  French  were  nearly  aiscon- 
«ov.  i/.  certed  by  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  boats 
vfhich  constituted  their  bridge  over  the  Adi^e.  ^  The 
flustrians  instantly  advanced  on  tie  demi-brigade 
which  had  been  stationed  on  the  left  bank  to  defend 
(he  bridge.  But  the  French  having  repaired  the 
lama^  advanced  in  their  turn,  and  compelled  the 
lustnans  to  retreat  upon  the  marsh.  Massena  di' 
reeled  his  attack  on  Porcil — General  Robert  pressed 
forward  on  Areola.  But  it  was  at  the  point  where  he 
inshed  to  cross  the  Alpon  that  Bonaparte  chiefly  de- 
rired  to  attain  a  decided  superiority;  and  in  order  to 
mn  tL  he  added  stratagem  io  audacity.  Observing 
>De  01  his  columns  repulsed,  and  retreating  along  the 
M«Mway,  he  placed  the  32a  regiment  in  ambuscade 
n  a  thicket  or  willows  which  oordered  the  rivulet, 
md  saluting  the  pursuing  enemy  ^^ith  a  close,  heavy, 
md  tinexpected  fir^  instantly  rushed  to  close  with 
the  bayonet^  and  attacking  the  flank  of  a  column  of 
nearly  ihrcp  thousand  Croats,  forced  them  into  the 
marfeh,  where  mo^t  of  them  perished. 

It  was  now  that,  after  a  calculation  of  the  losses 
mistained  by  the  enemy.  Napoleon  conceived  their 
numerical  ^periority  so  far  diminished,  and  their 
spirit  80  mtich  broken,  that  he  need  no  longer  con- 
fine his  operations  to  the  dikest-*ut  meet  his  enemy 
in  the  firm  plain  which  extended  beyond  the  Alpon. 
Se  passed  the  brook  b^  means  of  a  temporary  bridge 
*«hich  had  been  prepared  during  night,  and  the  bat- 
tle raged  as  fiercely  on  the  dty  level,  as  it  had  done 
on  the  dik^  end  a tiiongst  the  marshes. 

The  Austrians  fought  with  resolution,  the  rather 
chat  their  left,  though  stationed  on  dry  ground,  waa 
•ecui^ed  by  a  matsh  which  Bonaparte  had  no  means 
bf  lUTtting.  But  though  this  was  the  case,  Napoleon 
contrivea  to  gain  hia  point  by  impressing  on  the 
enemy  air  idea  that  he  had  actually  acconoplish^ 
that  which  he  had  no  means  of  doing.  This  he 
efliected  by  pending  a  daring  officer,  with  about  thirty 
of  the  giiides^  (his  own  body-guards  they  may  be 
called,)  with  Ibtir  trumpets ;  and  directing  these  de- 
termined cjivaliers  to  chai^ge,  and  the  trumpeta  to 
sound,  as  tf  a  large  body  of  horse  had  crossed  the 
inarch.  Augereau  attacked  the  Austrian  lefl  at  die 
same  moment ;  and  a  fresh  body  of  troops  advancing 
from  Legnagq,  compelled  them  to  retreat,  but  not 

tp  Afi 

Alyinzi  was  now  compelled  to  give  way,  and  com- 
tnmee  his  retreat  on  Mbntebello.  He  disposed  seven 
thoosaid  men>  ih  echelon  to  covjer  this  movement, 
which  was  accomplished  without  very  mnch  low ; 
but  his  ranks  had  been  muoh  thinned  by  the  slangh^ 
ter  of  the  three  battleft^of  Arcok.    ilSght  thousand 


men  has  been  stated  as  the  amotmt  of  Ms  losses* 
The  French,  who  made  so  many  and  so  sanguinary 
aissanlts  upon  the  villages,  must  alpo  have  sunered  a 
great  deal.  Bonaparte  acknowledges  this  in  ener^ 
getic terms.  "Never,"  he  writes  to  Cnrnot,  "was 
field  of  battle  so  disputed.  1  have  almost  no  generals 
renroining— I  can  assure  you  that  the  victory  could 
not  have  been  trained  at  a  cheaper  expense.  The 
enemy  were  numerous,  and  liepiierately  rPRolute."t 
The  truth  ip,  that  Bonaoprfe'p  m<>Ho  of*«triking  ter- 
ror by  these  Moody  and  desperate  charges  ii\  front 
irpon  strong  positions,  was  a  blemish  in  nis  system. 
They  cost  many  men,  and  were  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. That  of  Areola  was  found  a  vain  waste  of 
blood,  till  science  was  employt^.i  instead  of  main 
force,  when  the  position  was  turned  by  Guieux  on 
the  fir.^t  day;  and  on  the  third  by  the  troops  who 
crossed  the  Alpon. 

The  tardy  conduct  of  Davidowieh,  during  these 
three  imdecided  days  of  slaughterous  struggle,  is 
worthy  of  notice  ana  censure.  It  would  appear  that 
from  the  lOih  November  that  general  had  it  in  his 
power  to  attack  the  division  which  he  had  hitherto 
driven  before  him,  and  that  he  had  delaved  doing  so 
till  the  16th ;  and  on  the  18th,  just  the  day  after  Al- 
vinzi  had  made  his  retreat,  he  nnproached Verona  on 
the  right  bank.  Hud  these  movements  taken  place 
before  Alvinzi's  defeat,  or  even  during  any  of  ^e 
three  da)rs  preceding,  when  the  French  were  en- 
gaged before  Areola,  the  consequences  must  have 
Been  very  serious.  Findinj^  however,  that  Alvinzi 
had  retreated;  Davidowieh  followed  the  same 
course,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  not  much 
annoyed  by  the  French,  who  respected  the  character 
of  his  army,  which  had  been  repeatedly;  victorious, 
and  felt  the  weakness  incident  to  their  own  late 
lo88es.t  ^ 

Another  incidental  circumstance  tends  equally 
strongly  to  mark  the  want  of  concert  and  commu- 
nication among  the  Austrian  generals.  Wurmser, 
who  had  remained  quiet  in  Mantua  during  all  the 
time  when  Alvinxi  and  Davidowieh  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  a  vigorous  sallv  on  the  28d 
November ;  when  his  doing  so  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, rince  he  could  not  be  supported. 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  campaign  undertaken  fbr 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  The  consequences 
Were  not  so  decidedly  in  Bonaparte's  favour  as  those 
of  the  three  former.  Mantua,  it  is  true,  bad  reccrved 
no  relief;  and  so  far  the-priricipal  object  of  the  Aus- 
trians had  miscarried.  But  Wurmser  was  of  a  tem- 
per to  continue  the  defence  till  the  last  moment,  and 
had  already  provided  for  a  longer  defence  than  the 
French  counted  upon,  by  curtailing  the  rations  of  the 
garrison.  The  armies  of  FriuU  and  the  Tyrol  had 
also,  since  the  last  campaign,  retained  possesion  of 
Bassano  and  Trent,  and  removed  the  French  from 
the  mountains  through  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  Neither  had  Alvinzi 
suffered  any  puch  heavy  defeat  as  his  predecessors 
Beaulieu  of  Wurmser:  while  Davidowieh,  on  the 
contrary,  was  uniformly  successftil,  had  he  known 
how  to  avail  himself  of  his  victories.  Still  the 
Aastriant  were  not  likely,  till  reinforced  again, 
interrupt  Bonaparte's  quiet  possession  of  Lg 
hardy. 

'  During  two  months  following  the  battle  of  Arcohi 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  the  war  which  had 
been  so  vigorously  maintained  in  Italy  experienced  a 
short  suspension,  and  the  attention  of  Bonaparte 
was  tamed  towards  civil  matters— the  arrangement 
of  the  French  interests  with  the  various  powers  of 
Italy,  and  with  the  congress  of  Lombardy,  as  well 
as  the  erection  of  the  districts  of  Bologna,  Ferrara. 
Reggio,  and  Modena,  into  what  was  called  the 
Transpadans  Repuhlie.    These  we  shall  notice  else- 

-  *  [Joinini,  t  ix.  p.  ifl.  Napoleon  ettimatet  tbo  Ion  of  AhfnzJ 

Ifl  tiie  thrra  dani'-engai^enient*,  at  18,000  men,  incktdinff  MM  mi* 

MWera.    Muotbolon,  t  lii  p.  870.] 
♦  (Letter  to  the  Directorj,  iwh  Norertibcr.]  ,   ^     ^ 

T  ("TIm  FreiMh  annr  re-entered  Verona  in  tffonmh  ^rm 

v*nmA  vafa  fiiMva  A^mrm  aAnviiAvinv  onjtteo  that  citrabnoft  oian* 
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« rwh»w?  .$»  it>M  .pot  »4^M»Mft  to  tiHempt  ihe  course 
.fOfouT'BiflitaryazuiiJs,  uatO  we  have  recounted  nie 
Vi|st  etniggleof  the  Austrians  for  -the '  relief  of 

It  must  be  in  the^first  place  obeerved,  that  whether 
.  I  iram  jealousy  or  want  afineans,  euppUee  and  recruits 

I  were  yery  slowly  transmitted  from  France  to  their 
•  Xialian  anny.     About,  seven,  thousand  men,  who 

^were  actually  sent  to  ioin  Bonaparte,  scarcely  re- 

.  paired  the  losses  which  ne  had  sustained  in  the  late 

^Moody  caiBpai|gDS.*    At  the.  same  time  the  tvea^ 

with  the  P<^e  beiuR  broken  o^  the  supreme  pontin 

threatened  to  march  a  considerable  army  towards 

.LoBC^bardy.    Bonapane  endejE^youred  to  supply  the 

want  of  reinforcements  by  raising  a  defensive  legion 

■among  :the.  Lombards,  to  which  be  united  many 

Boles.    This  body  was  not  /it  to  be  biought  into  hne 

against  the  Austnans,  but  was  more  4ban  sufficient 

to  hold  at  bay  the  troops  of  the  .papal  see,  who -have 

never  ejuoyea  of  late- years  a  hij^hidegiee  of  military 
.mutation. 

Mean  time  Austria,  who  seomed  to  oling-  to  Italy 

wHb-the  tenfKnty  of  a^^gfgrasp,  again.  «nd  how 
.  tor  4hfi  fifth  lime^  recruited  her  armies  on  the  frontier, 

and  placing  Alvinzi  ence  more  at  the  head  of  sixty 

wousAod  men,  commanded  him  to  resume  the 
. .  imM)«iv<e  against  the  French  in  Italy.t  The  spint  of 
,  the  ^ouatry  had  been  roused  instead  of  discouraged 
. .vy ihe«|atede£etts.  Thevolunteer  corps,  consisUng 
.^f  peesoBs  of  roapectabUity  and  conaideraiaon,  ^tooK 
rv|he»^eki  for  the  redemption,  if  their;blood  could  pur- 

.'Ohase  lit  of  the  national  aeaaour.    Vienna  furnished  *  

liour baUaUonsi which werein-esentedhv the KmpresB  .army,  at  Verona,  .which,  had. been  so 


GBvabrjc  to^ewpe-fl-om/^feat^frfipiPid  atf^ 

cceat  mto  the  Bomagna,- where  it  wai.de«v 

he  should,  rwith.  ihe  assistance-  of. 

officers,  organize  .and .  assume  the  oomniaa^^f 

the  papal  army.    In  the  mean  time,  aJQ  fir^rifag 

agent  was  sent  to  communicate,  if  powBiblr',  liik 

WuEmser.^ 

This  man  fell  into  the  hands  of-  the  besiegflrs.  Ji 
was  in  vain  that  he  swallowed  hisdespatchee,  wlai 
were  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  wax ;  meana  iwere  fta^ 
tomakoithe  stomach  rwder  up  its  tcusL,.  and  tb 
document  which  the  wax  enclosed,  wafr  fimnd  lo^ 
alctter,  signed  by  the  £mperor*a  own  haxid,  dimi- 
ing  Wurmser.to  enter  into  no  capitulation,  haUa 
holdout  as  long  as.possible  in .expeetaiion  of  re&i 
and  if  compelled,  to  leave  Hantua,  to  Accept  of  ae 
coQditions,!Dut  lo  cut  Jiis  way  into  the  Kamaniui,  ^ai 
take  upon  kimself  the  command  of  the  ompalftimj, 
I  Thus  fionapante  became,  acquainted,  witk  tbe-akxn 
which  was  approaching^  and  which  wsa  not  Voofti^ 
breaking.^ 

Alvinzi,  who  commanded  the. principal  ^n 
yanced  irom.Bassano  toRoveredo.  upon  the  „ 
rrovera,  distiiuguished  for  his  gallant  ao&nce  of 
aaria,  ounng  the  action  of  Mulesimo,^ 
the  divisions  which  were  to  act  upon  the 
Adige.    He  marched  as  far  as  Bevi:  l^Aoqoa, 
his  advanced  .guard,  under  Ponce  HohenzeOdK 
compelled  a  body  of  French. to ooss  to  theqF 
bank  of  the  Adige. 

Booapartc^  uncertain  which  of  these. attackait 
was  to  consider  as  .tha.niain  on^  concentrated  p 


..with  a  banner  that  she  had  wrought  ibr  them  with 

.-.ner  own  hands.    T-he  Tyioleee  also  thronged  'once 

more  to  their  sovereign's  standard,  undismayed  hy  a  .  ^       _.,  ^     

proclamation  made  oy  Bonaparte  after  the -retireaftl  resist  the  attempls  of  Provera.    Me 

.Ax>m.  Areola,  and  which;  paid  hon^ge|  ffig<<<h  ^»...       « 


,«AlvMziaeDt  abroad  a  oouAtcr-rpEoolamation,  "4hai 


place  ducijug  .all  these  campalgna  .aa  a  oenual- 
from  <  which  ke  migdit  at  pleasure  march  ei<hef  % 
the  Adige  agamst  Alvinzi,  or  descend  the  river  * 
resist  the  attempts  of  Provera.  Me  ttuBted  .df 
Joabert*  whom  he  had  placed,  ia  4efiHioe  dfXa  €» 
cona.  a  little  town  which,  had  beep> atropgly  ISoxUfift 
for  the  ouipose,. might  be  able. to  makeJLipod  .tea- 
porary  defence.  He  despatched  troops  for  Jcnte^ 
support  to  Caatel  Nuovo,  but  hesitated  to  diroci^ii 


Mrr^ery  Tyrolese.put  to  death,  as  thxealobed,  he  fnttcwatforcein  that  direction,  until  tenia 

•w^MildhaniS  up  a  Fieneh  officer.*'    Bon^artaagiiA^ '  *****  ^- —v^..  u«  -.v^: — »  :_i 

repBed,  "that  if  the Auatiian .general ahmild use  the 

{Ve^aliAtioa  he  .threatened,  he  would  axequte  in-  hia 

,  twn  officer  for  officer  out  of  his  prieoDera,  oom- 

,iB69<»ipg  wi^h  Alvmzi  a  own  nephew,  who  «raa  in  his 

Er.''^  A  little  oalmBaas  on  ^her  side  brovsht 
to  reflect  on  the  cruelty  of  aggravating  the 
•f  war,  which  ere  ,airei)dy  too  severe  i  ao  that 
nthe  system  of  militairezeouUon  waa  seDounced  on 
-both  aides. 


But.  notwithetanding  thie  ^i^Iay  of  .zeal  -and   Frovera  the  pasaa^e  of  that  river  on, the  lower  f^t 

h^ralty on thepartof  thoAuatnannation,  ita  eoaa-     "''  *"  •  n    «    - 

^la  do  not  appear  to  have  derived  wisdom  .fwm  ex- 
.  perieace.  The  loasea  eustained  hy  Wuraaer  and  by 
M Alyyuu,  proceeded  ui  a  great  meaisure  &om  the  radi- 
cal error  of  having  divided  their/ ioroes.  and  C9m- 

meoced  the  eampaign  on  a  double  hne  of  operanon, 
-.  which  could  notg  oi^  at  least  were  not '  made  to,  cer» 

j»apondand  eomraunicate  with  each  other.  Tet  they 

commenced  this  oaBBpfugn^on  the  same  unhappy 
,  priacnplea.  One  anny  aaacendiag  from  the  Tyrol 
.anon  Uontebaldo,  the  other  waa  to  mavcn  down  hy 

tne  Brenta  on  the  Paduan  territory,  and  then  to 
roperate  on  the  lower.  Adise*  -(he  line  of  which,  of 
•  oonrsQitbey  were^qpectedk)  force,  ibr  the  puipeee 

of  relieving  Mantua.  The  Aulic  Goaacil  oideicd  that 

Iheee  two  am^iea  were  to  oireot  their  course  so  aa  to 

neet,  if  poaaible,  upon  the  beleaguered  lertnaB. 

^ bourn  they  succeed  in  raiding  the  nege,  theioiiwas 

utUo  doubt  that  the  French  must  be  driven  out  of 

Italy ;  but  ey«i  wefc  the  scheme  only  perlialir  ««- 

•oea^l,  suU  it  mif^t  allow  Wormaer  with  ms 
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ihb  Ooean,  ud  a  like  number  Ami  that  <  f  Um  Rhine :  but&i 
^ '  niilind,.Md  fMd  ;tlMV  ooteone  ipeedSy,yau«will 
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log  of  t3th  Jaimary,  when  he.  received  ^. 

that  Joubert  had  been  attacked.at  La  Cotoimlf>aB 
immeaae  body,  which  he  had  resisted  with 
difficulty  dnnog  the. day,  and  waa  now 
about  to  retreat,  in  order  to  .aecure  the  i 
eminence  at  Rivoli,  which  was.the  .kev:  ot  bm ' 
position.ir 

Judging  from  this  account,  that  the  ptiii)cqMdd»» 
ger  occurred  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Adiige^  BtM* 
parte  left  only  Augereau's  division  to  di^mte  OT 


of  its  course.  He  waa  eepedally  deairoiis  to  sogm 
the  elevated,  and  commanding  position  of  Bin 
belbre  the  enemy  had  time  to  receive  hia  ctamhy  aii 
cannon^  as  he  hoped  to  hring  on  an  engageaaent .  m 
he  waa  united  with  those.inipQrtant:|^axta  ofkk 
army.  By  forced  marches  fiCapoleon  anived  «i  IB* 
voli  at  two  in  the  morning  of  tbeUth«and  finom  4i> 
elevated  situation,  by  the  assistance  of  a  clear  moot* 
light,  he  waa  able  to  diacoveri  that  the  bivouac  of  dH 
enemy  waa  divided 'into  fivedutiact  and  '^<^f»^ 
bodiea.  from  which  he  inferred  that  their  atcadt  Ik 
next  day  would  be. made  in  the  aame  namhar  4 
column&*e 

The  distance  at  whidi  ihe  bivouaca  wece  atatio«A 
from  the  position  of  Jduber4,  made  it  evkleat  to  Ihr 
poleon  that  they  did  not  mean  to  make  Uieir  atta*( 
before  tenia  themominji^  meaning.probably  to  w^ 
for  their  mfrmtry  and.aroUery.  Joubort  waa  at  iJbi 
time  in  the  act  of  evacuating  £he  position  which  b 

S\y  occupied  by  a  rear-guard.  Bonapake  comrnan) 
aim  instantly  .to  counter^march' and. resume  pof 
■eeasion  of  the  inrnorlant  eminence.  oT  BivolL  i 

A  few  Croats  had  already  advanced. ao  j 
French  line  as  to  discover  that  Jodbert'a 
feht  ;^o<9)s  had  abandoned  the  ■chepcl  of 
rSaiut^arc,  fof  whusk  they  took.po«i6aijoa. 
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ptal^ea  by  t^  Freaofa,  tod  tke  ttnigKle  to  nooT«r 
ikoxnamtain  it  brou^t  on  a  severe  actioni  first  with 
be  regiment  to  which  the  detachment  of  Croats 
»elonged,  and  afterwards  with  the  whole  Anstrian 
x>lumn  which  lay  nearest  to  that  point,  and  which 
vas  commanded  by  Ocakay.  The  latter  was  re- 
mised, but  the  coiitinn  of  KoblerpraE»ed  forward  to 
nvport  them,  ana  having  gained  the  summit,  at- 
acked  two  regiments  ^of  the  French  who  were  sta- 
ioned  there,  each  protected  by  m  battery  of  cannon. 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  one  of  the  regi- 
sieBts  gave  way,  and  Bonaparte  himself  galloped  to 
>nng  np  rdnforcements.  The  nearest  French  were 
those  of  Massena's  divisioiL  which,  tired  with  the 
Tteceding  night's  march,  had  lain  down  to  toke  some 
nest  They  started  up,  however,  at  the  command  of 
^poleoni  and  suddenly  arriving  on  the  field,  in  half 
m  hour  the  column  of  Kobler  was  beaten  and  driven 
Hkdk.  That  of  L^itey  advanced  in  turn  s  and  Qnaa- 
tcmowich,  observing  that  Joubert,  in  proseoutiiu;  his 
(access  over  the  division  of  Ocskay,  had  poshed  for- 
rard  and  abaodened  the  chapel  of  Saint  Hare,  de- 
ftched  three  battalions  to  ascend  the  hiO,  and  occupy 
biat  ^st.  "While  the  AuStDiins  scaled  on  one  side 
be  hill  on  which  the  chapel  is  situated,  three  bat- 
■Jions  of  Freneh  infiuitry*  who  had  been  (»mntex^ 
mArcfaed  by  Joubert  to  prevent  (C^sdonowich's  pur- 
ose,  sti^uggled  im  the  ste^  ascent  on  another  point 
!*lie  activity  of  the  French  brought  them  first  to  the 
nmmit,  andbaviag  then  the  advants^  ox  the  ground, 
i  was  no  difficnlt  matter  for  them  to  force  the  adr 
'ancing  Anstziaiu  headlong  down  the  hill  which  thev 
rereendeavoiuiBg  to  climb.  'Mean  time,  the  Frencn 
»attene8  thttnder»d  .on  the  broken  columns  of  the 
)liemy-~<hieir  cavalry  made  repeated  charges,  and  the 
pvhole  Aastrjan^  who  had  been  engaged  Jell  into  in- 
iZtrieable .  disorder.  .The  columns  which  had  ad- 
rai^oed  were  hretrievably  defeated}  those  who  re- 
nwiiedwere  in  sncfa  a  coxioition,  that  to  attack  would 
lave  beenmgidness. 

.  Amid  this  iconfbsion,  the  division  of  Losignan, 
i^hich  was  the  most  remote  of  the  Austxian  column^ 
img  eolnuled  with  the  charge  of  the.  artillery  and' 
(a^igagd  of 'miB  army,  had  after  depositing  these  ao- 
x>rdmg  to  order,  mounted  tho  beumts  of  Rivoli.  and 
Lsaumed  a  p<^t)on  in  rear  of  the  French.  Had  this 
^lumn  attidned  ihe  same  grouad  while  the  en- 

S!ement  contimied  in  front,  wen  can  be  no  doubt 
t  it.would  hate  been  decisive  againfit  Napoleon. 
Sven  as  itwas,  thvelr  appeatance  in  the  rear  would 
lave  startled  tooops,  however  brave,  who  had  less 
confidence  in  their  aeneral;  bat  thwe  of  ^naparte 
)nly^]pclaimed,  **  There  mve  hriber  sUppUes.to 
3ur.  market,"  infidl  iidianeethat  their  commander 
)OQld  not  be  oat-raancenvred.  The  Mstrian  division, 
>n  the  ayxet  handL  airivitig  after  the  hattlewas  lost, 
>^mg  without  artSlery  or  eavalnrii.  and  having  been 
Ibfi^  to  leavoja  proportion  of  their  nmnbers  to  k^ 
I  dieck  upon  a'Prench  brigade,  felt  that,  instead  of 
img  in  a  position  to  cut  ott  the  French,  by  atiaskr 

Sq;  their  xear  ipftfle  their  firont  was  engaged,  they 
em^^fares  weia  cut  off  by  the  ititervention  of  the 
rictoBoua  French  betwixt  diem,  and  thtir  defeated 
utnv.  Lnwmn's  division  ^^vas  .placed  finder  a 
MAvy  fire  oftha  artillery  n  reaerre,  and  was  soon 
miiged  to  lay  down  its  arms.  So  critical  are  the 
fY6tkt6  of  war,  that  a  military  movement,  which,  ez- 
iciKed  af  ond  pa^cuUr  penod  of  time^  would  have 
lo^anired  victory^  is  not  unlikely,  from  the  loss  of  a 
>nef  intecval,  to  ocoaaion  only  more  general  calam- 
^4*  tie  AoiitriAna,  oti' thii^  as  on  some  o^er  ooc«- 
nons.  verified  too  much  Napoleon -s  allegationy  that 
iieydid  pot  auffidenlly. consider  the  value  (rftnnft  in 
nihiaryaffiurs. 
The  field  of  BSvpK  was  <me  «£th6  moit  desperate 

•  RbrapreMotod  toMiae  sdlittfT^^     that  tke  dhrWon 
runwm,  and  hM  beta  imdud  by  Mm  oo<towinf  thi  Jkdtoe.  m 


that  fio^jMparta  ever  inn,  and  was  gainad  entinly 
by  superior  military  skill  and  not  by  the  ovezbeanig 


la'XeiMie^n'e  Befat  Hefenati  ^^     _ 
PtDveoLophr  rwnewj  ok  me  uth  JemauTi 


im  of  lhrM«  £i  or  Luevnan  ^rliioli  after- 
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system  of  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  which  he-  has 
been  accused  of  being  partiaLt  Ue  himself  had  ma 
horses  repeatedly  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  exerted  to  the  utmost  his  personal  influ- 
ence to  bring  up  the  troops  into  action  whefe  their 
presence  was  most  required.t 

Alvina's  error,  which  was  a  verr  gross  onei,  con-' 
aisted  in  suppoamg  that  no  more  than  Jouberrs  in- 
considerable force  was  stationed  at  Bivoli,  and  in 
preparing  therefore,  to  destroy  him  at  his  leisures 
when  his  acquaintance  with  the  French  celerity  of 
movementf  ought  to  have  prepared  him  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  BoDaparte^3  nii^t  march,  by  which,  bniw- 
ing  up  the  chosen  strength  of  has  army  into  the  poSr 
tion  where  the  enemy  ouly  ej^pected  to  find  a  feeble 
force,  he  was  enableid  to  resist  and  defeat  a  much 
superior  army,  brought  to  the  field  upon  different 
points,  without  any  just  calculatk>n  on  the  means  of 
resistance  which  were  to  be  opposed ;  without  the 
necessanr  assistance  of  cavalry  and  artillery;  and, 
above  all,  without  a  preconcerted  plan  of  co-opeca- 
tiou  dnd  mutual  support.  The  excellence  of  Napo- 
leon's maoGBUvrsa  waa  well  supported  by  the  aeyooon 
of  his  generals,  and  the  courage  of  his  solaiers. 
Haasenat  in  particular^  so  well  seconded  his  geneiral, 
that  aft^wards,  when  Napoleon  as  Emperor  oon- 
Jferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duk^{ie  assigned  hint  bis 
designation  from  the  battle  of  sivotuO 

Almost  before  this  important  and  decisive  victory 
was  absolutely  gained,  news  arrivedlT  which  required 
the  presence  oflBonaparte  elsewhere.  On  the  v^nr 
«ame  day  of  the  battle,  Provera,  whom  we  left  man- 
<£uvring  on  the  lower  Adige,  threw  a  bridge  of  pon- 
toons «ver  that  tiver,  where  the  French  were  not 
prepared  to  oppose  his  pasaagcL  and  poahed  forward 
to  Mantua,  toe  relief  of  whien  fortress  he  had  by 
stratagem  nearly  achieved.  A  regiment  of  his  ca- 
vidr/,  wearing  white  doaka,  and  resembling  in  ibjat 
particular  the  first  remmeat  of  French  hussars,  pie- 
sent^  themselves  before  the  suburb  of  Saint  Gbcurge, 
then  only  covered  by  a  mere  line  of  circumvallation. 
The  barricades  were  about  to  he  opened  withoat 
suspieion,  when  it  occurred  lo  a  sagacksus  old  French 
sergeant,  who  was  beyond  the  waUs  gathenng.wood, 
that  the  dress  of  this  regiment  of  wbite-cleaks  was 
firesher  than  that  of  the  French  ooips,  called  Ber- 
tini*sL  for  whom  they  were  mistaken.  He  communi- 
cftea  his  sui^i^ions  to  a -drummer  who  waa  jumr 
hint;  they  jzained  the  subuib.and  cried  to  anns^  and 
the  gains  of  the^efonoes  were  opened  on  the  hpsiple, 
eavalry,  whom  they  were  about  to  have  adnuttedtia 
the  gnise  of  fidenda.^* 

About  the  time  that  this  incident  took  place,  Bon*- 
parte  huuaelf  arrived  at  Rsverbella*  wiflun  j^  -- 
twelve  piiles  of  Mantua,  to  which  ho  bad  •'•"■'»•• 
marched  with  incredible  despatck  finom  .the  field. of 
battle  at  Rivoli.  leaving  to  Haaserui^  M urat  and 
Joubert,  the  task  of  cocipleting  his  victory,  by  tho 
clMste  pursuit  of  Alvinxi  and  his  scattered  forottp 

Xni  taei  meanwhile  Provera  communicated  wmtvia 
Ssrnson  of  Mantua  across  the  lake,  and. concerted 
Uie  measoijiM  for.  ite  relief  with  Wunnser.  On  tho 
16th  of  January*  being  the  moining  after  the  battle 
of  Rhroli,  aiui  the  imsuoceeafiil  attempt  to  surprise 
the  flidmib  of  Saint  Qeorge^  the  ganison  of  mintna 
aailied  flrom  the  jplace  in  strengUi,  and  took  post  at 
the  causeway  of  I^a  FavoritiL  being  the  only  one 
which  is  defSended  by  an  enclosed  citadel  or  inde- 
pendent foj'tresa.  Kapoleon,  returning  at  the  head 
of  kia  victorious  forces^,  surrounded  4Uid  attack^ 
with  fiiry  the  troops  of  Provera,  whii6  the  blockading 

t  Umriuii  t  iz.  pL  «7%«7 ;  Mon^Mkm,  t.  iii.  p.  4«R.l 
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army  compelled  the  gqitispn  at  the  bayonet's  point 
to  re-enter  the  besieged  city  of  Maniua.  Provera. 
wh6  had  in  vain,  though  with  much  decision  and 
gallantry,  attempted  the  rcbef  of  Mantua,  which  his 
Imperial  master  had  so  much  at  hearty  was  coni- 
pclf«i  to  lay  down  ^is  arms  with  d  division  of  about 
five  thousand  men.  whom  he  had  still  united  under 
his  person.  The  detached  corps  which  he  had  left 
to  protect  his  bridge,  and  other  passes  iri  his  rear, 
sustained  a  similar  fate.  Thus  one  division  of  the 
army,  which  had  commenced  the  campaign  of  Ja- 
nuary only  on  the  7tK  of  that  month,  were  the  pri- 
soners of  the  destined  conqueror  before  ten  days  had 
elapsed.  The  larger  tirmv',  commanded  by  Aivinzi. 
had  no  better  fortune.  They  w'ere  closely  pursued 
from  the  bloody  field  of  Rivoli,  and  never  were  per- 
mitted to  draw  breath  or  to  recover  their  disorder. 
Large  bodies  were  intercepted  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render; a  practice  now  so  frequent  among  the  Aus- 
trian troops  that  it  ceased  to  be  shameful.* 

Nevertheless,  one  example  is  so  peculiar  as  to  do- 
Bcrve  commemoration,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
utter  consternation  and  dispersion  of  the  Austrians 
after  this  dreadful  defeat,  and  of  the  confident  and 
audacious  promptitude  which  the  FYench  officers  de- 
rived from  their  unvaried  success.  Ren^,  a  young 
ofRcer,  was  in  possession  of  the  village  calledGuarda, 
on  the  kke  of  the  same  name^  and,  in  \isiting  his 
advanced  posts,  he  perceived  some  Austrians  ap- 
proaching, whom  he  caused  his  escort  to  surround 
and  make  prisoners.  Advancing  to  the  front  to  re- 
connoitre, he  found  himself  close  to  the  head  of  an 
imperial  colimiin  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  which  a 
turning  in  the  road  had  concealed  till  he  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  them.    "Down  with  your  armsl'* 

'  said  the  Austrian  commandant:  to  which  Ren6  an- 
swered ¥ath  the  most  ready  boldness, — "  Do  you  lay 
down  your  arms  I  I  have  destroyed  your  advanced 
guard,  as  witness  these  prisoners— ground  your  arms 
or  no  quarter."  And  the  French  soldiers,  catching 
the  hint  of  their  leader,  joined  in  the  cry  of^"  Ground 
your  arms."  The  Austrian  officer  hesitated,  and 
proposed  to  enter  into  capitulation ;  the  Frencnman 
would  admit  of  no  terms  but  instant  and  immediate 
surrender.  The  dispirited  imperiaHst  jrieldcd  up  his 
sword,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  imitate  his 
example.  But  the  Austrian  soldiers  began  to  suspect 
the.truth :  they  became  refractory,  and  refused  to  obey 
their,  leader,  whom  Ren^  addressed  with  the  utmost 
apparent  composure.  "  You  are  an  officer,  sir,  and  a 
man  of  lionour— you  know  the  rules  of  war— you 
have  surrendered— you  are  thereforemy  prisoner,  but 
I  rely  on  your  parole— Here,  I  return  yoiir  sword- 
compel  your  men  to  submission,  otherwise  I  direct 
against  you  the  division  of  six  thousand  men  who 
are  under  my  command."  The  Austrian  was  utterly 
<H)nlbunded  betwixt  the  appeal  to  his  honour  and 
toe  threat  of  a  charji;e  from  six  thousand  men.  He 
assured  Ben^  he  might  rely  on  his  punctUipus  com- 
pliance with  the  parole  he  had  given  him :  and 
speaking  in  German  to  his  soldiprs^  persuaded  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  a  submission  whiqh  he  had 
soon  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to  see  had  been 
made  to  one  twelfth  part  of  their  number. 

Amid  such  extraordinary  success,  the  ground 
which  the  French  had  lost  in  Italy  was  speedjly 
resumed.  Trent  and  Bassano  were  again  occupied 
by  the  French.  They  regained  all  the  positions  and 
strongholds  which  they  had  possessed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Ital^"  t>efore  Alvinzi^s  first  descent  and  might  per- 
haps nave  penetrated  deeper  into  the  m9untainouB 
frontier  of  Germany,  but  for  the  snow  which  choked 
"up*  the  pa8ses.t 
One  crowningconsequenoe  of  the  victories  of  Ri- 

\  voU  and  of  La  Favorita  was  the  SHrrender  of  Man- 
tua iteelf,  that  prize  which  had  cost  so  much  blood, 
and  been  defended  with  such  obstinacy. 
For  several  days  after  the  decisive  actions  which 

«  LMoaUwkm*  t  Mi.  p.  417 :  Jofmini,  t  iz.  p.  2«.l 
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left  him  without  a  shadow  of  hope  of  relief^  Wbb- 
ser  continued  the  defence  of  the  place  in  a  t^tdkartt 
honourable  despair,  natural  to  the  feelings  of  a  pi-  j 
lant  veteran,  who  lo  the  last  hesitated   betwe^i  ti?  ♦ 
desire  to  resist,  and  the  sense  that,  his   racas^" 
subsistence  being  almost  totally  expended,  re&isaitt  , 
was  absolutely  hopeless.    At  length  he  sent  p^^  . 
his    aide-de-camp.    Klenau,    (afterwards    a  , 

name  of  celebrilyj  to  tlie  head-(iuart(rs  of  SerrEK 
who  commandcQ  the  blockade,  to^treat  of  a  » 
render.  Klenau  used  the  customary  langua^  a 
such  occftsions.  He  expatiated  on  th<?  rnean^  wfe 
he  said  Mantua  still  possessed  of  holding  ca;b8 
said,  that  as  Wuruiscr  doubled  whether  fht  pbc 
could  be  relieved  in  tiiuc,  he  \\ puld  regulate  his  ci> 
duct  as  lo  immediate  supmii'sion  or  fanher  dcfa^ 
according  lo  the  condidons  of  surrender  to  wise 
the  Freuch  generals  were  willing  to  admit  him. 

A  French  ofiicer  of  distinction  was  present  sc 
fled  in  his  cloak,  and  remaining  apart  from  ibe  > 
officers,  but  witliin  hearing  of  what  had  ^^s?- 
Wben  their  discussion  was  finished,  this  ujiiEa*:  j 
person  stepped  forward,  and  taking  a  pexu  *ti>  [ 
down  the  condidons  of  surrender  to  which  Wcise  L 
was  to  be  admitted— conditions  more  honoisiie 
and  favourable  bv  far  than  what  his  extremiij  cau 
have  exacted.       These,"  said^  the  unknown  afer 
to  Klenau,  "are  the  terois  which  Wunnser  mxsu- 
cept  at  present,  and  w^hich  will  ho  equally  tfccat 
to  him  at  a^y  period  when  be  finds  farther  resisar 
impossible.    We  are  aware  he  is  too  much  of  asf 
of  nonour  to  give  up  the  fortress  and  city,  so  kc 
and  honourably  defended,  while  the  means  of  rcss- 
ance  remain  in  his  power.    If  he  delays  acoeps: 
the  conditions  for  a  weeL  for  a  month,  for  t» 
months,  they  shall  he  equafly  his  w^hen  he  choot? 
to  accept  them.    To-morrow  I  pass  the  Po,  i» 
march  upon  Rome."     Klenau,  percecving  thaite 
spoke  to  the  French  commander-in-ch^  traifci 
admitted  Uiat  the  garrison  could  not  longer  ^ 
surrender,  having  scarce  three  days'  proviaons  o- 
consumed.^ 

Xhis  trait  of  generosity  towards  a  gallant  hefw 
fortunate  enemy,  was  highly  favourable  10  Boi» 
parte.    The  taste  which  dictated  the  stage-^etti 
the  cloak  may  Indeed  be  questioned;  but  the  ml 
current  of  his  feeling  towards  the  venerable  ck^  I 
of  his  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  compaedc^i  | 
ascertained  otherwise.    He  wrote  to  thelMrecaff, 
on  the  subject,  that  he  had  afforded  to  Wura*' 
such  conditions  of  surrender  as  became  the  gFB^  ■ 
rosity  of  the  French  nation  towards  an  enemy,  ^  ' 
having  lost  his  army  by  misfortune,  was  so  mtfe8^ 
sirous  to  secure  his  personal  safety,  that  he  tk(* 
himself  into  Mantua,  cutting  his  way  thitw]^  *e 
blockading  army;  thus  voluntarily  ondertakiog^ 
privations  of  a  ftege,  which  his  gallantr]^  protiacae 
unt'il   almost  the  last  morsel  of  provisions  «> 
exhausted.§ 

But  the  young  victor  paid  still  a  more  delicate  o 
noble-minded  comphment,  in  dechning  to  he  penp- 
al ly  present  when  the  veteran  Wurraser  had  ^ 
mortification  to  surrender  his  sword,  with  Ws  gp- 
son  oftwenty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of  wmb 
were  fit  for  service.    This  self-denial  did  Napaktf 
as  much  credit  nearly  as  his  victory,  apd  rouse  v 
be  omitted  in  a  narrative,  which,  often   cfdledv 
stigmatize  his  ambition  and  its  consequences,  dtjiv 
not  bo  the  less  ready  to  observe  marks  of  dignilii^ 
and  honourable  feeling.  The  history  of  this  rcaatflk* 
aole  man  more  frequently  reminds  lis  of  the  Toam- 
tic  and  improbable  victories  imputed  to  the  heroe^ 
the  romantic  ages,  than  of  the  spirit  of  chivahr*' 
tributed  to  them ;  but  in  thi?  instance  Napolpcs! 
conduct  towards  Wurmser  may  be  justly  cornpe*' 
to  that  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  royal  pri^c^^ 
King  John  of  France. 

Semmer,  who  had  conducted  the  leaguer,  had# 
honour  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Wurmoei;  •** 
the  siege  of  Mantua  had  condmied  for  mx  taffit^ 
during  which  the  garrison  is  said  by  NapoIeuH^ 
have  lost  twenty-seven  thousand  men  by 

1  fMontholou,  t  HI  p.  «0.1 
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id  in  thd  TarionB  nnmeroiu  and  bloody  sallies 
hipn  took  place.  This  decisive  event  put  an  end 
^e  war  in  Italy.  The  contest  with  Austria  was 
nreafter  to  be  waged  on  the  hereditary  dominions 
*  that  haughty  power. 

"Hie  French,  poasessed  of  this  grand  object  of  their 
ishes^  were  not  lozig  in  displaying  their  national 
laracteristics.  Their  military  ana  prescient  aaga- 
ty  was  evinced  in  employing  one  of  the  most  cele- 
rated  of  their  engineers,  to  improve  and  bring  nearly 
%  perfsetion  the  defence  of  a  city  which  may  be 
trmed  Uie  citadel  of  Italy.  Tliey  set  afoot,  besides, 
I'vic  feasts  and  ceremomes^  and  among  others,  one 
i  honour  of  VngiL  who.  being  the  panegyrist  of  an 
[n]>eror,  was  indinerently  selected  as  tne  presiding 
onius  of  an  infEUit  republic.  Their  cupidity  was 
rinced  by  their  artists'  exercising  their  ingenuity  in 
srising  means  to  cut  from  the  wall  and  carry  off 
le  fresco  paintings,  by  Titian,  of  the  wars  between 
le  Gods  and  the  GiantSi  at  all  risks  of  destroying 
hat  could  never  be  replaced.  Luckily,  the  attempt 
^LB  fonnd  totally  unadvisablik 
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Thb  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  riveted  on  Napo- 
on  Bonaparte,  whose  rise  had  been  so  sudden,  that 
3  -was  become  the  terror  of  empires  and  the  founder 
'  states— the  conqueror  of  the  best  generals  and 
ost  disciplined  troops  in  Europe;  within  a  few 
onths  after  he  had  been  a  mere  soldier, of  fortune, 
.ther  seeking  for  subsistence  than  expecting  honour- 
>1e  distinction.  Such  sudden  elevations  have  occa- 
3nally  happened  amid  semi-barbarous  nations. 
here  great  popular  insurrrections,  desolating  and 
wisiye  revolations,  are  common  occurrejices,  but 
ere  hitherto  unheard  of  in  civilized  Europe.  The 
e-^eminence  which  he  had  suddenly  obtained  had. 
iflides,  been  subjected  to  so  many  tnals,  as  to  affora 
rery  proof  of  its  permanence.  Napoleon  stood  aloft, 
k.e  a  cliff  on  wnich  successive  tempests  had  ex- 
mded  their  rage  in  vain.  The  means  which  raised 
m  were  equally  competent  to  make  good  his  great- 
380.  He  nad  infused  into  the  armies  which  he 
(xninanded  the  firmest  reliance  on  his  genius,  and 
e  greatest  love  for  his  person ;  so  that  he  could 
ways  And  agents  readv  to  execute  his  most  difii- 
dt  commands.  He^  had  even  inspired  them  with  a 
irtion  of  his  own  indefatigable  exertion  and  his 
»mmanding  intelligence.  The  maxim  which  he  in- 
dcated  upon  them  when  practising  those  long  and 
ivere  marches  which  formed  one  essential  part  of 
fl  system,  was.  *'I  would  rather  gain  victory  at  the 
:pens6  of  your  legs  than  at  the  price  of  your  blood."* 
he  Frenchj'Under  his  training,  seemed  to  become 
16  very  men  he  wanted,  and  to  forget,  in  the  excifa- 
)n  of  war  and  the  hope  of  victor^',  even  the  fcelinjrs 
'  weariness  and  exaustion.  The  following  descnp- 
)n  of  the  French  soldier  by  Napoleon  himself  occurs 
hitf  despatches  to  the  Directory  during  his  first 

naign  m  I  taly :— ^ 
^ere  I  to  name  all  those  who  have  been  distin- 
uahed  bv  acts  of  personal  bravery,  I  must  send  the 
lUster-roll  of  all  tne  grenadiers  and  carabineers  of 
le  advanced-guard.  ^They  jest  with  danger^  and 
m(^  at  death ;  and  if  any  thmg  can  equal  their  in- 
qpidity,  it  is  the  gaiety  with  which,  singing  alter- 
atidy  songs  of  love  and  patriotism,  they  accomplish 
»e  moat  severe  fbrced  marches.  When  they  arrive 
t  -their  btvouaci  it  is  not  to  take  their  repose,  as 

*  ILomi  Buonaparte,  t  h.  p.  6a] 


might  be  expected,  bnt  to  tell  each  his  aloiy  of  the 

battle  of  the  day,  and  produce  his  plan  for  that  of  to- 
morrow j  and  many  of  them  think  with  great  cor- 
rectness on  military  subjects.  The  other  day  I  was 
ini9>ecting  a  demi-brigade,  and  as  it  filed  past  me,  a 
comifion  chasseur  approached  my  horae  and  said, 
*  General,  you  ought  to  do  so  and  so.'—*  Hold  your 
peace,  you  rogue  !^  I  replied.  He  disappeared  imme- 
diately, nor  have  I  since  been  able  to  find  him  out. 
But  tne  manoeuvre  which  he  recommended  was  the 
very  same  which  I  had  privately  resolved  to  cany 
into  execution."t 

To  command  this  active,  intelligent,  and  intrepid 
soldiery.  Bonaparte  possessed  officers  entirely  worthy 
of  the  charge:  men  ydung,  or  at  least  not  advanced 
in  years,  to  whose  ambition  the  Revolution,  and  the 
wars  which  it  had  brought  on,  had  opened  an  un- 
Umited  career.and  whose  genius  was  inspired  by  the 
plans  of  their  leader,  and  the  success  which  attended 
them.  Bonaparte,  who  had  his  eye  on  every  mao» 
never  neglected  to  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, praise  and  censure,  with  a  liberal  hand,  or 
omitted  to  press  for  what  latterly  was  rarely  if  ever 
denied  to  him-^the  promotion  of  soch  officers  as  par- 
ticularly distingnished  themselves.  He  wilUngly  as- 
sumed the, task  of  soothing  the  feelings  of  those 
whose  relations  had  fallen  under  his  banners.  Hie 
letter  of  consolation  to  General  Clarke  upon  the 
death  of  young  Clarke  his  nephew,  who  fell  at 
Areola,  is  affecting,  as  showing  that  amid  all  hia 
victories  he  felt  himself  the  object  of  reproach  and 
criticism.^  His  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  attacks  of 
the  public  press  attended  him  through  life,  and,  like 
the  slave  in  Uie  triumphal  car,  secmea  to  remind  nim, 
that  he  was  still  a  mortal  man. 

It  should  farther  be  remarked,  that  Napoleon  with- 
stood, instantly  and  boldly,  all  the  numerous  attempts 
made  by  commissaries,  and  that  description  of  per- 
sons, to  encroach  upon  the  fund  destined  for  the  use 
of  the  army.  Much  of  his  publico  and  more  of  his 
private  correspondence,  is  filled  with  coroplainte 
against  these  agents,  although  he  must  have  knov^n 
that,  in  attackmg  then^  be  disobliged  men  of  the 
highest  influence,  who  had  frequently  some  secret 
interest  in  their  wealth.  But  his  military  fame  made 
his  services  indispensable,  and  permitted  him  to  set 
at  defiance  the  enmity  of  such  persons,  who  are  gone- 
rally  as  timid  as  they  are  sordid. 

Towards  the  general  officers  there  took  place  a 
gradual  change  of  deportment,  as  the  commander- 
m-chief  began  to  feel  gradually,  more,  and  more^ 
the  increasing  sense  of  his  own  personal  importance. 
We  have  been  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  highest 
rank,  Uiat,  during  the  earlier  campaigns,  Napoleon 
used  to  rejoice  with,  and  embrace  tHem  as  associatesy 
nearly  on  the  same  footing,  engaged  in  the  same 
tasks.  After  a  period,  his  language  and  carriage  be- 
came those  of  a  frank  soldier,  who,  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  his  subordinate  assistants,  yet  makes  them 
sensible,  by  his  manner,  that  he  is  their  commander- 
in-chief.  When  his  infant  fortunes  began  to  come  of 
age.  his  deportment  to  his  generals  was  tinctured 
with  that  lofty  courtesy  which  princes  use  towards 
their  subjects,  and  which  plainly  intimated,  that  he 
held  them  as  subjecta  in  the  war,  not  as  brethren.! 

t  [Letter  to  the  Dlreelory.  Juno  I ;  Moiuteur,  No.  2M.1 
2  Letter  from  Napoleon  to  General  Clarke.  95  Bnunaire,  15th 
Nov.  17M.~"  Your  noph«w  haa  been  iloih  no  the  field  of  battle  at 
Arnola.  The  youiw  man  hiad  been  jamiliar  with  arms— had  led  on 
C0I1U11D8,  aud  would  have  been  une  day  an  exci-lletit  olEcer.  Ho 
ban  died  with  skur  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Ho  (Qd  not  sufier 
fbr  an  instant  What  man  woold  not  envy  such  a  death?  Who  ia 
he  that  would  not  accept  at  a  flivourable  condition  the  choice  of 
thui  oKcaping  liom  the  vicijuutades  of  a  nonleroptible  world  1  Who 
ia  thcro  amuoff  ue  who  has  not  a  hundred  tinioB  regretttnl  that  ha 
has  not  bocn  thns  witiidrawn  from  the  powerful  efibctn  of  calumny, 
of  envy,  and  ofall  the  odioui  pajwions  which  scorn  the  almost  ex- 
elusive  directors  <^th«  conduct  of  mankind  7"— Tlus  letter,  remaric' 
able  in  many  respects,  will  remind  the  EncUsh  reader  of  Cato'a 
exclamation  of^  the  body  of  his  son—"  Who  would  not  be  tUi 
youth!" 

S  ("  Decres  has  often  (old  me.  that  he  was  at  Toulon  when  h« 
first  heard  of  Napolooa's  appointment  to  the  command  of  tba 
army  of  Italy.  Ho  bad  known  liim  well  at  Pans,  and  thrmffat 
himself  on  terras  of  perfect  &miliarity  with  him.  Thus,*  «aid  ha, 
'  wFien  we  learned  that  the  new  (eneral  was  about  to  pass  through 
the  city,  I  hastened  to  Him  full  of  eagerness  and  4»y ;  the  door  or 
the  Apartment  was  thrqwiyepeQ.  and  I  was  on  the  j;niat  of  narif 
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pnidcnl  KM  politifii]  g 
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t  Ihe  ■ 


niuallr  does,  with  [he  niles 
in,  and  served,  in  a  great 
jneasure,  lo  counifFinimnce  the  odium  which  ho  in- 
currpd  by  deiip"ihng  Italy  of  the  works  of  art,  and 
eien  by  his  infrineFmeniB  on  the  religioua  syBtem  of 
thr.  Catholic?. 

On  the  Istter  mbject,  the  general  became  parti' 
cularh'  cautions,  and  hie  dialfte  or  contcmpl  of  the 
Cbutch  of  Romo  waeno  langei  shown  in  thai  erou 
species  of  ^tire  whicb  he  had  al  firal  errcn  Tcx>fle 
to.  On  the  contrary,  it  wasi  vraled  undiT  philoso- 
phical indifference;  and,  while  relieying  ihe  clergy 
of  their  worldly  pus Ms^ion 9.  Napoleon  loolc  caro  to 
ovoid  the  error  of  iha  Jacobins;  never  proposing 
their  IcnelB  as  an  object  of  persccniion,  hot  pro- 
tecting iheir  persons,  and  declaring  himeclf  a  de- 
cided friend  to  general  Idleration  on  all  points  of 

In  point  of  polilicB,  as  weU  as  religion,  the  opinions 
of-  Bonaparte  appear  to  have  eipcricnced  a  RTcat 
changa.  It  may  be  doubted,  indted,  if  he  ever  in  his 
heart  adopted  ihoac  of thcoatrageousJacobins,*  At 
all  even  Is,  his  clear  and  nmnd  good  sense  apecdity 


party,  and  cducatioD  of  a  country,  ii 
to  lemain  long,  or  to  become  ibe  bsi 
culklEil  alBle.  Being  at  present  a  re 
Thermidorlen  PBrty,  Bonaparte,  ei 
nude  use  oC  iha  established  phra 


I,  Liberty  and 

er  be  nddieaa- 
i  of  Lberalitj 


Eqnalily,  acknowledged  no  disuity 
let),  nnd  Ihe^d  and  thou'd  whomsoe 

ed,  waa  permitted  to  mil  tnanj- gra ._, 

with  those  democratic  forma.  Indeed,  (he  repubk- 
can  eTT«d  of  the  day  began  to  resemble  the  lea  them 
jpion  of  (be  braiier,  who  founded  a  dynasty  in  the 
E«8t— his  desce.ndanlB  eonlinned  lo  di»pioy il  ae  their 
bartner,  but  enKcbcd  it  Ho  tnuch  with  gems  and  em- 
broidery, that  there  wee  Lttle  of  the  ontpnal  slulT  la 
be  diacovered. 

JatKibinism,  for  example,  being  founded  on  the 
piindple  of  aaaimitating  the  national  character  to 
the  grow  ignorancs  of  the  lower  classes,  was  the 
nitural  enemy  of  the  fine  oris  and  of  literature, 
whose  productions  the  8ans-Culottes  could  not 
oomprehend,  and  which  they  deitroyed  for  the  same 
enisliiened  rsasons  that  Jack  Cadg's  followers 
hanged  lhe.clerk  of  Chatham,  with  hiapen  and  ink- 
bom  nbool  his  ncck.t  Eonaparxe,  on  the  conlraij', 
uw  that  koowtedgE,  of  whatever  kind,  was  power; 
and  ihersfbre  he  diminRUHhed  himself  honourabiy 
ankbl  his  victories,  by  seeking  the  convcrsauun  of 
men  distinguiihed  for  literary  attainments,  and  dij^ 
pliying  an  inleren  in  the  antiqailieB  and  ciuioailieB 
o(  the  towns  which  he  visited,  that  could  not  but 
the  inhabiunie.  In  a  letter  ad* 
Otiam,^  I  celebrated 


natlerins  tc 
i  pnbliciy  tc 


might  be  the  actual  piece  of  their  birdi. 
he  said,  "  lbs  learned  in  Italy  did  not  enjtix.l''*'*' 
sideration  lo  which  they  were  enJitled- — tDQ'  bi 
rctirwl  in  their  laboraioncs  and  libraiieB,  loo  bt^ 
if  they  could  cacapc  the  notice,  and  t^ol^BC■IuendIl 
persecution,  of  kings  and  prieFta.    It  is  now  no  la 

no  longer  relieiOBB  inquidiiioiv*! 

Thought  IS  free  in  lisilr.     {  wri 

'ntific  [leraons  loconmilt  tofiite 

ihfnr  ideas  on  the  t>ubjcci  of  — 


-as 


iileiary  and  erientific  [i( 


new  vigour  and  life  '. 

who  desire  to  visit  Frsnce 

jnction  by  thegoverntnenl. 

It  morepndain  enrolling  a 


ine  arts  aiid  sriiEia 
1  he  people  t^Fraae 


I  in  any  cIbeb  of  Hteratore,  Uaa  a 
lerritonrs  n  latge  and  wrahhj  citp 

lOBE  distmgnishetl  literary  per^cWE 
lan.l  To  Ihe  munitiparity  of  Pin 
■rote,  desiring  that  the  profeasoni  of  their  ca- 
?i  university  ahuu  Id  resume  their  course  of  r 
:tion  under  the  Miuri^'  of  his  prolection,  K 

giving  H  more  hriHiaiu  exiaa 


known  lo  ihi 


ih^i'aJ. 

The  inu^reu  whuii  be  ihua  took  in  the  Sutrnt 
and  literary  inslitulions  of  Italy,  waa  akmrn  ky^ 
mitiing  men  of  science  or  letters  freely  lo  hispciM 
Th«ir  commuoication  wan  the  mora  Cattenaik  ^ 
biinc  himself  of  Icalian  descent,  and  fandiar** 
the  hcauiiliil  iaRfniam  of  tlie  country  from  Msa^ 
cy,  his  conversation  with  men  of  tiiervy  mnikxl 
was  easily  conducted.  It  may  he  mantiNieff  Qiiso* 
cally,  that  Napoleon  found  a  remnant  of  his  tuml 
in  Italy,  in  ihepersonof  the  Abbale  GtegOtwBBoiH- 
parte,  the  only  rcmaminfl  branch  of  that  FIokdi* 
family,  of  whom  the  Coraican  iinc  were  cadets.  B 
resided  ol  Ssn  Njniato,  of  wfaiih  he  was  t«M 
and  was  an  old  man,  and  said  to  be  iveallllf-  "' 
relationship  was  eagerlx  aoknowledKed,  and^a* 
nenl  with  bis  whole  staff  dined  with  iH  '^•■^ 
GrcBOrio.    The  whole  mind  of  the  old  p 

.  ._  !_ !_..  ■  <■  - '^laining  the  h< 

e  of  the  fam..,  - —  . 
I  capuchiB  in  the)<<*  j 


ths^ 


BonavenluTB, M  — ..    _,  ... 

teen  lb  century,  and  was  said  tohavedimj  i- 
of  sanctity,  tfion^  his  riaht  lo  divine  hoi_™,,_- 
nevcr  been  acknuwledKed/ll  It  must  have  bc«aW 
crons  enough  to  have  heard  the  old  mvji  loaist^^ 
a  topic  so  ui)intereeting  to  Napoleon,  and  pros  If 
French  republican  geoenl  to  UM  faia  iii[iai><  ail 
the  Pope.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  cbe  M, 
father,  to  have  escaped  other  demanda,  w«ald  tif 
canonized  s  whole  French  rwimen  i  of  Cunaena 
and  ranked  tbem  with  the  old  mditja  of  the  olfc 
dar,  the  Theban  L(«ion.  But  Napoleon  naa  sMK 
hie  thai  any  request  on  such  a  subject  eanijmg  Wt' 
him,  would  be  only  ludicrous.5 

Trie  progress  w-nlih  Eonapule  roade  p 
in  the  fa*out  of  the  Itahana,  wa-  -"—■--■  - 
igwon  0 


desirous  t 


ne  made  ii«no«K, 

IB,  dmbtleM,  anil 
if  the  tiew  JocSil 


.  ith  theFVenshB _^_, 

ch  aided  by  the  tniat  whkh  tte  acaitti 
pose  in  the  natives  of  tha  a(HIIlt^^iftl 
,  no  doubt,  in  hu  own  hand^  tfaa  irfttift 
of  every  thing  of  conNqneneej  bat  mMt. 
uu>  M  ordinaiy  importance  he  pemittted  aoip  I 
couraged  the  Itahana  to  act  for  themaclT«a.  jjBji 
manner  .they  had  not  been  accuitpmed  touadvnP' 


Uai«*ori 


'ib,*o  MMkrimT  ipj  i^sl.H-Ai 


iTtm^] 


Lomxnh  N!iMiiMi(^  BOf^AMum; 


ifi*' 


wididttV^taspebt  ttf  r^tik,  and  th»  iiiikitenanoe  of  p<h 
liceWfHMMnMiulled't^  the- nvned  btttfch^n,  or  na- 
tioml-  nntmtoi  Coiitcbuii  of  w  importaiiM  af»Mz«d 
to  tboBo-prit^l^gdft,'  lb«rtlr«i^  beeaMM  impatietK 
for '  nM&Mlal-  lib«rtjr.  miMleou'  coxM  hkrdXy  rein 
back^  tfaff-inlonM  ar^tfr'of  the  iarge'  party  among 
theJUxnMurda  who  demreo^  4»iafnecHate  deolaration 
of  ibddpe&doAoa,  aad  he  h»4  no  other  expec^eRi  left 
than  to  anmae  thefM  wifh  procrastinating  excuaes, 
which  «nliattc^  their  deei^of  suoh  an^vent,  while 
they  tielay^  it«  gretiflcatkm;  Other  towns  of  Italy, 
'--for  ic  waa  among  the  oti&aena  ofth^  towns  that 
theM'semimeina  weiv  chiefly  ouldvmted,— began  to 
eviaeeche  aamowish  to  aew-modw  thenr  govern^ 
ments  on  tfao  retoltttionary  system }  and  this  ardour 
wayoinetly  sh6wnon'the  eoathern  side  of  the  Po. 

It-  muat  be*  renftMribersd,  that  Napoleon  had  en- 
gaged in  treaty  With  the  Dlihe  of  M odena,  and  had 
agi«ed  'to  gtfsfkntee  his»  pHt^cipa^ty,  on  payrtient  of 
unitiense  cocyti^cifions  inmonc^  and  stores,  besidea 
the^fltifVMiderof  the  most  Tattmbls  treaBures  of  his 
mcflefnn:  ■  In  twnaeaoettde,  the  D  oko  of -Modena  was 
(lerftaHcied'to  govstn'his  states  by  a  regency,  he  htm- 
•eif'-fiting  ws  YesidMitie 'in^  Vettiee.  Bat  his  two* 
>rineipftl  towns^  Re^O'Snd'Mddena,  especially  the 
tbriii^i'  bdeame  desifous  of  tihaking  off  his  movant'* 
menc  AbMpatitigin  doing  ao  the  approbaiiMi  of 
ihe'Preneh-geikeMLrand  government  tha  oittzens  of 
Etegmo  roaem'insiirreetion;  s^mDm}  nom  th<ir  town 
I  bMy  of  thedttosl  troops,  and  planted  the  tree  or 
ibcfftfy,  resolved,  as  they  said^  to  constkai0  them- 
Mlfes  afree  states  under  ihepcoteetion  of  the  Freneh 
Republic:  The  dqeal  regenof,  wivh  avietrof  pn>^ 
(acting'  MMena  from  a  simm  attempt,  motmtsd 
»rifion  on  their  ramporea,  ahd  took  other  d&Bmtm 
gwasarea.' 

Bbnapatte  aflftotad' to  consider  these  preparations 
IS  daskpfd'a^mnst  thd  Freneh  $  and  marching  a 
>ody. of  troops,-  took  nosseasion  of  the  citr  without 
wetAiibe,'  deptived'  the  duke  of'  all  the  aaYantageS'' 
rfai(eh  he  had  porelyasAlby  the  medHrtion  of  the  ce« 
^f^ied  Saint  Jerome,  ana  dedarad  the  town  unikr 
fiotecftion  of  Ftanoe.  BologniA  and  Fetrava,  1^-^ 
ions  appertainhigto  the  Papai  See,  had  been  already 
PGCopiedi  fay  FreniAk  tcdopsi  ami  placed  under  the 
aanagement  of  a  eomimttes  of  thesr  eiiicens.  They 
i^ere  noweneouraged-tocoalesee'wtih-Reggio  and 
ICodetia.  A  congrcstrof  a  handled d«;)egate9 '(torn 
he^fiMiir  districts  was  BUmtnoned,  to  eflbct  the  Ibrma* 
ion  o<  a  govetnmeitt  which  should  extend  over  tham 
ill.  The  congr>ess  met  aeoofditigty,  engagad  their 
x>iivt{hients  in  a  jperpetMl  ufdon^  underiitieof > tU» 
Z^hdane  Republic^  nohi  their  sttuatton  on  the  wht 
if  fhA'tittf  Pd ;  thiis  asaumitig  the  ohaaaotsr  of  ini- 
ledMient^  while  in  faet  they  remahied  under  tba 
(ntBdrityor  BonapartK  likeehiymtbehaBdvof  thie 
tottiaf,  'whb'may  inamately  medet  i«  into  any  shape 
\0  has  g  mind;  In  the  mean  time^e  was  csseMto 
emind  them  'diat  the  Ubetrr  wMoh  it  waadeainMi 
D  eettAllsh' ought  to  be  conatstetitwitb  dve-suttiw* 
iott  to  tfao  H&ws:  "TYever  forget'*^  he  Mid,  in  rtplf 
o  m^  address  ■  annottneing  their  new  form  of^go*- 
ferrrment,  !*  that  laws  aw  mere  nullttiea  ivifhmic  the 
i>r6&,  hecessar^T'  to*  support  them^  Attend  to  yottr 
niiMty  or^mscatibrti  whieh  you.  have  tne  meaita.«f 
laistttgron  a  respectable  footing^Ou  will  be  move 
MTttinBte^thfm  im  peofyieof  PiMiee,  for  you  will  nt^ 
ire^  at  libetty  without  paesinglhttM^gh  the  ordeal'  of 
BvHWrtion."* 

'FHiar'was  netthb  langnage'eT'l  Jacobin  ^  andit 

MTtifiea  the  belief  that  even  now,  while  adhering 

•to^iiUirto  tfae'RHNibiicaa  syilem»  Bonaparte  an- 

Uabyfod  ooaeidanime'ehangOB-m  ibat  of  France. 

nftanwhile  the  Loihbsrde  betrayed  moeh  uneasi» 

'  at  seeing  their  nejgbboars  outstrip  them  in  the 

of  revoIutioD,  and  of  nomiafld  independence. 

mmiieipality  of  fi0an  proeetoled  to  deetroy  all 

'ox-  honour  as  a  badge  of  feudal  dependence, 

■eaoimpallent»^that  Boniqpwte  was  obliged 

o  papify  them  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  they 

•  (MoBlfaoba.  t  a.  pi  tsi:  L  hr.  pk  ITS.] 


shM^ 'speedOy  ei^  itm  hemt^w^ t'lUpAWiaiv 
conedtuttont  and  to  traiiHfuilhM  their  inritttimL  * 
placed^  them  aafder  the  govern nesf  of  a  previaionu  < 
council,  selected  from  aU  elas8e%  laboORM  inehided. 

This  measaiemade  it  mawlbst  that  the  motivee 
which  had  induced  the  daltff  of  the  French    *      « 
CKrfernm^Bt  tovf^cognise  the  indepeodMes*  ^•"•* 
(aa  they  termed  it)  of  tiombaidy,  wero  now  of  laae 
force;  and  in  a  short  time  the  provisiMial  councit  of 
Milan,  after  some'modest  douma  ott  their  own  pona* 
tT9y  revohitienized  their  country,  and  assumed  th» 
title  of*ttieT^nepadane  Repcfbuc^  which  they  aAei^* 
wards  4aid  aside^  when,  on  thetruaibn  with  the 
Cispadane,  both  weieumted  under  the  name  of  the<- 
Cisalpine  Commonwealtl.    This  deciaisfe  step  was 
adopted  3d  Janaarj;  ir^r.    Deereee-of  a  DopcAar 
eharacier  bad  preeeM  the  declaration  of  inde^end- 
eno&  but  an  air  of  moderadoa  was  observed  m  the  < 
revohrtion  its&Ul    Ttie  noblaa,  depneed  of  their  fou* 
dil  rights  and  titular  dignttisa,  -w«re  aabjaotad  tan^ 
incapacities)   the  Teformation  of  the  chmch  wsuv^ 
touch^  np«»  gen  tly,  and  wiiiioat  indicating  any  d»* 
sign  of  its  destruction.    In  these  particauars  th» 
Italian  commonwealth  slopped  short  of  thev  QnUio'' 
pvototype.t 

If  Benaparte  msiybe  jusdyoharged  with  want  of 
feith,  in  destroying  the  aathority  of  the  Duke  of  Mo*- 
dena,  alter  having  accepted  of  a  price  for  granting 
him  peace  and  protection,  we  cannot  object  to  him 
the  same  charge  for  acceding  to  the  TranepadanO' 
Republic,  hi  so  far  as  it  detached  the  leganonsofi 
Ferraraaad  Bologna  from  the  Roman  See.  These 
had  been  in  a  ereat  measure  reserved  for  the  disposal 
of  the  French,  as  ciremnetancea  ahould  dictats^- 
wfaen  a  final  treaty  shooUl  take  plaos  betwixt  the 
Republic  and  the  So^teign  Pontio.  Bat  many  ciiw 
cumstaneea  had  rataidod  this  pacification,  and 
seemed  at  length  likely  to  break  it  off  without  hope 
of  renewal. 

If  Bonaparte  is  correct  in  his- statement,  which  we 
see  no  reason  to  donbt,  the  delav  of  a  pactficadon. 
with  the  Roman  See  was  chkfiy  the  foult  of  the  Di* 
rectory^  whose  avaricious  and  eogroesing  spirit  war 
at  thia  period  ita  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
An  armietioe,  pivehaasd  by  treasure,  by  oontriba« 
tions,  by  pictaoee  and  atatuea,  and  by  the  capiioa  of . 
the  t\06  iBgadona  of  Botognsr  and  Ferrara^  havmgi 
been  mediated  for  his  Homnseby  the  Spanish  am* 
btssadorAtara,  the  Pope  sent  twoplenipotentiaflee' 
to  Ptrie  to  -treat  of  a  dofiniitve  peace.    £^t  the  con* 
dkions  piopesed  weveso'aeireie,  that  howvver  dai»a 
rate  his  condition,  the  Pope  found  diem  totaUy  iuM*> 
miseible.    Mm  Holinaas  was  required  to  jm9  a  laig» 
eontribttdon  in  gram forica  years^  a  jegular  tribirtei' 
of  six  miUions  m  Roman  orowm  for  ecc  years,  !t» 
eade  te  France  in  pezpetuitar  the  ports^of  Anoons  and' 
Civha  Veoehia,  and  to  deckse  the  independenco  ^• 
Fermra^  Bolo^a^  and  Borsniia.    To  add  insuk  to  • 
ofprsssion,  the- total  ksesskm  of  the  dementine  Mie^i 
Boaa  waerecpnred,  and  it  was  atipnlated  that  Frane^t 
ahotdd  hose  under  laaoarasieDl  of  hsr  mkiietsr  at* 
Rbme^e  eopaiatetribaaai  for  jodging  her  aubjects^ 
and  a  separate  theatre  for  their  amuaeipebtu  -  LaaHgv: 
the  secular  sovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  the 
church  was  to  be  executed  by  asenais  andapopn  • 
lar-bodf.t- 

These  demands  might  havift  been  compNbd  wHk;(; 
although  they  weni  the  length  of  antimly  stripping; 
his  Holiness  of  the  charaoier  of  a  seoiuar  prmo^- 
BMt  there  were  otbera  made  on  him  in  his  capacity 
of  head  -of  the  church  whkh  he  could  not  grant,  if 
he  meant  in  future  to  lay  claim  to  any  authority  un- 
d^rthety>nee  venerable  title.    The  Sovereign  Pontiff 
wias  required  to  reoaH-  sU  the  briefo  which  he  had 
iseoed  asrainst  P^ce  since  1789,  to  sanction  the 
consdtuuonal  oath  which  released  the  French  clergy 
liDm  the  dominiM  of  tho  Holy  See^  and  to  ratify  the 
confiMailen*  of  the  church  lands.    Treasurea  might 
•be  eocpended,  seeidar  «%«i*i<M»  resigeed,  and  pre*- 
vincee  eededt  but  it  was  dear  that  the  SotMraeiK •^ 
Pbntiff-cotrid  not  do  what  was  ejcpresely  eontfafr'tt>.^ 
thedodnnes  of  the  ehuzch.  which  he  rspiesenieiti. 
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1%^  Wdn  l»nt  few  olHimMii  in  Fraooe  who  had 
hoatated  to  prove  tbeur  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome^  by  submitting  to  expnlaon  rather  than  take 
the  oonetitutional  oath.  It  was  now  for  the  Head  of 
tho  Church  (o  show  in  hia  own  person  aaunilar  dis- 
interested devotion  to  her  interests. 

Accordingly,  the  College  of  Cardinals  having  re- 
jeoled  the  proposals  of  France «a8  containing  articles 
contrary  to  consdence,  the  Pope  declared,  bis  deter- 
minfttion  to  abide  by  the  utmost  extremity,  rather 
than  accede  to  conditions  destructive,  degrading, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  impious.  The  Directory  instantly 
determined  on  the  total  ruin  of  the  Pope,  and  of  his 
power,  both  spiritnal  and  temporal. 

Napoleon  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment In  point  of  moral  effect,  a  reconciliation 
vdth  the  Pope  would  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  France,  and  have  tended  to  reunite  her  with  other 
Cathohc  nations,  and  diminish  the  horror  with  which 
she  was  regarded  as  sacrilegious  and  atheistical 
Even  the  army,  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  altogether 
to  be  despised,  in  case  of  any  reverse  taking  place  in 
the  war  with  the  Austrians.  Under  these  considera- 
tions, he 'prevailed  on  the  Directory  to  renew  the 
'  negotiations  at  Florence.*  But  the  French  eommjs- 
noners,  having  presented  as  preliminaiies  sixty  in- 
dispensable conditions,  containing  the  same  articles 
wmch  had  been  already  rejected  as  contrary  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Pontiif,  the  oonierences  broke  up; 
aihd  the  Pope,  in  despair,  resolved  to  make  common 
cause  yrith  the  House  of  Austria,  and 'have  recourse 
to  the  secular  force,  which  the  Roman  See  had  dis- 
used for  so  many  years.t 

It  was  a  case  or  dire  necessity ;  but  the  arming  of 
the  Pope's  government,  whose  military  force, had 
bi^n  long  the  subject  of  ridicule,t  against  the  victo- 
rious conqueror  of  five  Aastrian  armies,  reminds  us 
of  Piiam,  when,  in  extremity  of  years  and  despair, 
he  buckled  on  his  rusty  armour,  to  oppose  age  and 
decrepitude  to  the  youthiiil  strength  of  Pyrrhns.f 
Yet  the  measures  of  Sextus  indicated  considerable 
energy.  He  bropght  back  to  Rome  an  instalment  of 
sixteen  millions  of  stipulated  tribute,  which  was  on 
the  road  to  Bonaparte's  military  chest— took  every 
measure  to  increase  his  army,  and  by  the  voluntary 
exarttonsttf  the  noble  fam^es  of  Rome,  he  actually 
raised  it  to  forty  thousand  men,  and  placed  at  its 
head  the  same  Ueneral  Colli,  who  had  commanded 
vrith  credit  the  troops  of  Sardinia  daring  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Alps.  The  utmost  pains  were  taken  by 
the  olergyi  both  regular  and  secular,  to  give  the  ex> 
pecied  war  the  character  of  a  crusade,  and  to  excite 
the  fierce  spirit  of  those  peasantry  who  inhabit  the 
Appeidnea,  and  were  doubly  disooaed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  French,  as  foreigners  and  as  heretios.  The 
Pope  endeavoured  also  to  fonn  a  dose  alliance  with 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  promised  in  secret 
to  cover  Rome  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  Little  reliance  was  indeed  to  be  placed  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  Court  of  Naples ;  but  the  Pope  was 
compared,  by  the  French  envoy,  Gacault,il  to  a  roan 
who,  in  Aie  act  of  falling,  urould  grasp  for  support  at 
a  hook  of  red-hot  iron.ir 

•  rMontholon,  t  HL  11.  88S.] 

t  [Thibftudeau.  t  ii.  p.  86 ;  Letti*  de  Cacauh  i  Bonapaxte,  Coi^ 
foqiohdaiio*  In^dite,  t  iL  11. 114-lSS ;  Montholoo,  t  iil  p.  887.] 

t  VolUira^  ill  one  of  hi»  ronuuicca,  term*  the  vope  an  old  gcn- 
dtimn,  haviDf  a  gnard  of  one  hundred  men,  who  mount  soaid 
imk  wnhfellaa,  and  who  make  war  od  nobody. 

f  "  Arma  diu  senior  deaueta  trementibui  wo 
CircunM^t  nequicqoam  homerif,  et  inutile  ftman 

Cinfitur'*^ 

£nwo.  Lib.  D. 

f**Hc    when  he  law  Ma  resal  town  on  fire. 
Hie  luinad  palaee,  and  lua  enterioc  toati 
On  every  iiuJc  inevitable  woes : 
In  anna  fUiused  invest*  Tua  limbe  cfMayed, 
Uke  tbem,  with  afe ;  a  Ikte  and  oaetas  aihL" 

Dkiuiim.] 

I  (Caeault  waa  bom  at  Nantea  In  1743.  DurioR  the  Gonaulate 
ha  WW  ofaaaen  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  vobBuhed  a  tnuoala- 
Hdq  of  LoMioK'a  Ui»toae«l  Sketch  of  the  Drama.  Be  diad  in 
I9SJ 

Tr'La  ooor  de  Rome,  an  doMepoIr,  Mtefrait  on  ftrnwse }  eOe 
«*idi«idonne  i  rimpulsinifanqraoledw  KijuwlitaM.  "—Correafoni' 
-    -     tii.p.ltt.J 


While  the Cooft«f  RomaaliaMd  th» 

position,  NaP9leon  reproached  the  Fkench 

ment  for  havug  broken  off  the  negotiatioii,  whick 
they  ought  to  have  protracted  till  the  event  o£  Alviii- 
zi's  march  into  Italv  waa  knowni  at  alleveikt%  imtS 
their  general  had  obtained  possession  of  the  mxteei 
nullioD  B,  so  much  wanted  to  pay  his  forces.    la  nplf 
to  his  remonstrances^  he  received  penniaaioii  to  re- 
new the  negotiations  upon  modified' terms.    Bnt  ibt 
Pope  had  gDue  too  far  to  recede^    Even  the  f*ienck 
victory  of  Areola,  and  the  instant  threats  of  Boona- 
parte  to  march  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  flying 
column,  were  unable  to  move  his  resolution.       Let 
the  French  general  march  upon  RomCi"  said  the  Pft> 
pal  minister;  "tluB  Pone,  if  neceasaiv,  will  ifat  has 
capital    The  farther  the  Frsnch  are  drawn  mm  the 
Adige,  the  nearer  they  are  to  their  ultimate  destono- 
tion."**  Napoleon  was  sensible,  on  reoeivins  a  hos- 
tile answer,  that  the  Pope  still  relied  on  Um  last 
preparations  which  were  made  for  the  relief  of  Xaa- 
tua,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  attempt  his  chastiaemeBt 
until  Alvinzi  and  Prevent  should  be  disposed  of.  Bat 
the  decisive  battles  of  Bivoh  and  La  Favoritahavisg 
ruined  these  armies.  Napoleon  was  at  leisure  to  eis- 
cute  his  purpose  of  crushing  the  power,  such  as  it 
waa.  of  the  Holy  See.     For  this  puipoaa  he  des- 
patched Victor  with  a  French  division  of  ibiir  tba^ 
sand  men,  and  an  Italian  army  of  nearir  the  saas 
force,  supplied  by  Lombardy  and  by  the  Xan^mdast 
republic  to  invade  the  Territories  of  the  Chiiich  m 
the  eastern  side  of  Italy,  by  the  route  of  Imola. 

Mean  time,  the  utmost  exertions  had  been  msdi 
by  the  clergy  of  Romagna,  to  raise  the  peaaants  mi 
mass,  and  a  great  many  obeyed  the  sound  of  ihi 
tocsin.    But  an  insurxecnonaiy  force  is  more  calco' 
lated  toembarrass.the  movements  of  a  regnlar  armi; 
by  alarms  on,  their  flanks  and  reat^  by  cutting  on 
their  communicaliona  and  destroying  tnetr  suppaei^ 
defending  passc^  and  skirmishing  in  advantageooa 
positions,  than  by  opposing  them  in  the  open  n^  ^ 
fieU.    The  Papal  army,  consisting  of  about  '  ™-  ^ 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  were  encamped  on  tbi 
river  Senio,  which  runs  on  the  southward  of  tbf 
tOMm  of  Imola,  to  dispute  the  passage.    The  bssks 
were  defended  with  cannon  {  but  the  river  b«3Bgia- 
usually  low,  the  French  crossed  about  a  leaape  tnd 
a  half  hi^r  up  than  the  position  of  the  Roman 
army,  which,  taken  in  the  rear,  fled  in  every  directzon, 
after  a  short  resistance.    A  few  hundreds  were  killed, 
among  whom  were  several  monks,  who,  hol^oagtbt  r; 
crucifix^n  their  han<L  had  placed  themnelves  inibar; 
radks  to  encourage  the  soldiera.    Faenza  stood  oat  |{ 
and  was  taken  by  storm  s  but  the  soldiers  were  widi- 
held  from  pillage  oy  thegeneroaity  or  prudence  of  Ka- 
poleon,tt  and  nedisimseed  the  prisoners  of  waittts  { 
carry  into  the  interior  of  the  country  the  news  of  tbdr' 
own  defoat,  of  the  irresistible  superiority  of  ibe| 
French  army,  and  of  the  clemency  of  their  genenLSj 

Next  day,  three  thousand  of  the  Papal  troops, 
copying  an  advantageous  position  in  n-ont    »  .    . 
of  Attcona,  and  compianded  by  Colli,  were    '^^^ 
made  prisoners  without  firing  a  short;  and  Am 
was  taken  after  alight  resistance,  ^ough  a  pla 
some  strength.    A  curious  piece  of  pnestcraft 
been  playedofi'  in  this  town,  .to  encourage  the  p 
to  resistance.    A  miraculous  image  was  seea  to  _ 
tears,  and  the  French  artists  could  not  discover 
modein  which  the  trick  was  managed  until  the ' 

waa  brought  to  headquarters,  when  a  glass  a 

by  which  the  illusion  was  managed,  was  remo^ 
The  Madonna  was  sent  back  to  the  church  vrL 
owned  her,  but  apparently  had  become  reconcQed 

•♦  [Monthcilon.  t  {H.  p.  987.] 

tt  f^Thk  it  the  tame  thing  aahanpen^d  atpavia,** 
aotdlers.by  way  of  demandinp  the  nillaie  of  the  pjbca. 
anawefed  Napokon ;  "  at  Pavia  Omy  bad  nevcdted  aiur  ti 
oath,  Bbd  they  wanted  to  masMcre  our  loldieii.whbi— 
suestji.  These  are  only  eenselest  peofrfe,  ivlio  muat  be 
by  clemency. "—MomnoLON,  t.  iv.  p.  I8.I 

!!  INapoleon  nddrested  them  thus  in  ItaUan— "  1  am  di 
all  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  people  us 
You  ore  free :  return  to  your  families,  and  tell  them  that  the ! 
ins  the  iVienda  of  relisrao,  order,  and  the  poor.'^— MoKVvn 
fv.  a  W.I 

SS  [ Jomicti  t  ix.  p.  307 ;  Mootholon,  t  iv.  p.  7  2 
p.  290.] 


place  < 


J 


''  On  the  Ipthof  February,  \\ie  Francb, 


cderit]'.  bdibihI  Loi 


LIFE  OF  NAPOLBON  SONAFARl^ 

her  uan  in  ooMo- 1  tween  tbe  bo^  of  ih«  vent  ilta 

(■ken  rcfuoe.    Il  ia  said  that  o\ 

ith    frsiiilc  HI  itie  lboui(lil«  of  ihc  rnli 


Loretio,  wbere  iht , — 

ibjeot  01  IhE  Csthotic's  devo-  { iiouncfd  bi 


_r  bis  daubis  pi 

ceipbr«£ed  flbntje  is  once  supposed  to  have  pi 

by  gifu  of  ibe  (niihful,  had  boen  removud  bj  .  -  _ 

i£  indeed,  it  had  not  been  iraMporled  to  Rome  Ions  ]  px 


Hilled  lo  do  in 


ehsU  k 


"  ^<"l  l^ha 


cnlled  for  ihepon-folio  containinp  Iht  ^ 

sang  Naples,  and  preeented  to  ine  diaconcerled 
■'-  'he  copy  n{  a  despoich  vfriiLen  in  Norember 


faoDMnd 

he  Neei>olilan  am 
wilt  postpone  thii 


t  till  afler  the niire 

_  .,  if  [he  King  of  Ni,   . 

hould  interfere,  1  ihall  be  able  to  ipare  iweniy-fivD 
bouaaitd  man  to  inarch  againat  bia  capital,  and  dii'" 
lim  over  to  aidlj."  Prince  Piftnalelll  wee  quiia  ai 
nfied  with  the  remit  of  ihit  mutual  confidence,  ar 
he™  was  no  more  said  of  Neepolilan  armed  inle 
ereitce.t 

Prom  Ancona  the  division  commanded  by  Victi 
tiracal  westward  lo  Poligno,  to  nnite  ilnlf  with  ai 
thcr  column  of  French  which  penetrated  into  xi 
— riloriesof  Ihechorch  by  Perugia,  which  they  eaai. 


C!iiompli»Sod.    ReaiBianco  aeemed ,. 

''he  Pope  in  vain  BOlicited  his  nubjecia  lo  rise  anamst 
he  sacond  .Alnric,  who  was  approaching  (he  Holv 
lily.  Therremsioaddeaf  lohiaeili'ortstioiih  tboiiah 
nede  in  ibn  names  of  the  Blfsscd  Vimn,  and  of  the 
Lpostles  Paler  and  Paul,  who  had  of  old  been  the 
isihle  protectors  of  tho  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
rorld  in  ■  similar  emprwnoy.  All  was  dismay  and 
onfusion  in  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter's,  which 
la*  now  tbeisole  territory  remaining  in  passesston 
f  hn  representative. 

But  there  was  an  unhappy  cIhbb  ot  persons,  who 
sd  found  ahalter  in  Rome,  rather  than  disown  wIiom 
licence  they  had  led  iheir  hom'^  and  resided 
rwu-  means  of  living     These  were  ibe  reciiannt 

reiKh  clersy,  who  had  refused  lo  take  the  conatitu- 
onBl  oath,  and  who  now,  recolleclinK  the  scenes 
.-liK*  they  wiineesod  in  Prancp,  eipocied  hlile  else, 
laiiihatpn  the  approach  of  the  Republican  troops. 
Id,  like  tbe  Israehtisb  captain,  be  slain  be- 


1  [jHBiBlJ  %.  p.  'ail  J 


y  rench  arms,  he  declares 
r  conduct,  'rhe  pruclami 
.1,  under  ilie  most  ac-vtre  :- 
ry,  and  all  ether  peraona,  I 

.j*e  un&tttunate   -' 

>  aflbrd  them  I 


i09bussed  1  diltcri^ni  from  the  brutal  and  i 
Jaiutiiiiiaoi.    He  issued  a  prod 

,  „  I  preiiuaing  that  iho  reeuaant  priei 

.._  !  yet,  precious    from  the  French  territory,  were 

metal  and  gems  to  the  amount  of  a  mUiton  oflivrua,  I  re«idin){  in  euuntriee  which  mig 
fell  inte  the  poBseesion  of  ihe  Fn'ocli,  whose  caiituie  '  ibe  Fre     '  ■      ,     , 

wai  alao  enriched  by  the  holy  imago  of  our  Lnjy  of 
Lortllo,  with  the  ^red  porrinf^er,  and  a  ' 

of  darit'coloured  camlet,  warranted  to  have „ 

to  the  Blesaed  Vir^n.t  Thij  image,  satd  to  have  been 
of  celestial  workmanahip,  was  ae 

raitoredtoibePopeinieo-i.  Wea.,., - 

■ny  of  the  treasures  were  given  back  along  with  the    i 
Hailonna,  to  whom  they  bad  been  devoled. 

As  the  French  army  advanced  upon  tbe  Roman 
territory,  there  was  a  menace  of  tbe  interference  oi    . 
the  Kii^  of  Naploa,  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  both    i 
ia  eipresaing  the  character  of  that  court,  and  aliow- 
mg  Napoleon's  readinesB  in  anticipatint;  and  defeat-    ' 
ing  tbe  arts  of  indirect  diplomacy. 

The  Prince  of  Belmonle-Pignaiclli,  who  attended 
Bonaparte's  beadqaarters.  in  the  capacity  perbaos    I 
if  an  observer,  as  much  as  of  ambaeaadot  for  Nil-    i 
lies,  came  to  the  French  general   in  secrecy,  lo   < 
pbow  him,  under  strict  cenfidence,  a  leller  of  the    i 
3aeen  of  the  Two  Sicibes.  propoaiiig  to  r 
irmy  of  thirty  thousand  men  towarda  Homi 
xmfidence  ahall    be  repaid,"  said  Bonapa 
through  the  9| 


elvc'2f[!lli1L.  ... 

onlhly,  to  each  individual,  fori 

liiixiiin^tbc  Itohan  convcnta  pi 

talily.  in  ihe  same  coin  with  wt 

quilcd  the  laity. 

Perhaps  this  liberality  might 

ith  the  Pope  in  inducing  him  to 

tho  ineroy  of  France,  ae  nad  be 

him  by  Bonaparte  in  a  conficlei 

through  the  supenorof  the  mom 

dull,  and  more  openly  in  a  leitci 

(liiisl  Hatiei.    'The  King  of  .\n[ 

_. ■-- aaeistance,    lnfinc,i 

ike,  and  having  bad  a 
age  ready  hatncEi.icd  to  leave  Ri 
pW  tht  Pontiir  iudk'cd  resislnr 
unavailing,  and  clioae,  the  humil 


oihe 


■ill  of  t 


It  waa  the  object  of  the  Dire 
slroy  the  secular  authority  of  tJ 
prive  him  of  all  his  lemporaliii 
foresaw,  thai  whether  the  Ron 
uniled  wiib  Ihc  new  Cirpodane 
inio  a  separate  slate,  it  would  al 
turely  a  renewal  of  iha  war  w 
north  of  Italy  was  yet  sufficien 
the  marching  a  French  force  inl 
iremitira  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
of  the  Kngliab,  and  insurrections 
Napoleon  foresaw  would  be  the  : 
dimcult  to  subdue,  that,  though 
o ru.. Taliiiea,  he.cr- 


it  and  a  sufTerei  for  what 
ice-aake,  than  of  one  wb 
ices,  retained  as  much  ( 
s  the  clemency  of  his  Co 


vhicb  he  had  the  Icaal  cha 

rafly  and  imscnipulous  charac 
anH,  thai  the  same  Pignatelli,  i 


The  article*  which  ihePope  wi 
1  Bccepi  at  Tolcn!inn,ir  includeil 
on  of  Avigrinn  and  its  lernioriei 
f  which,  by  France,  had  never  y 


m 
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dm. 


ike  resigning  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Roma^a;  the  occupation  of  Ancona,  the  onlv  port, 
excepting  Venice,  which  Italy  has  in  the  Aariatic ; 
the  payment  of  thirty  millions  of  livres,  in  specie  or 
in  valuable  effects:  the  complete  execution  of  the 
article  in  the  armistice  of  Bologna  respecting  the 
delivery  of  paintings,  manuscripts,  ana  objects  of 
art;  and  several  other  stipulations  of  similar  severity.* 

Bonaparte  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  treaty  to  confpel  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
quisition, from  which  he  had  only  departed  in  con- 
seaucnce  of  receiving  information,  that  it  had  ceased 
to  he  used  as  a  religious  tribunal,  and  subsisted  only 
as  a  court  of  police.  The  conscience  of  the  Pope 
seemed  also  so  tenderly  affected  by  the  proposal,  that 
he  thought  it  safe  to  desist  from  \t. 

The  same  despatch,  in  which 'Bonaparte  informs 
the  Directory,  that  his  committee  of  artist  collectors 
"  had  made  a  good  harvest  of  paintings  in  the  Papal 
dominions,  and  which,  with  the  objects  of  art  ceded 
by  the  Pope,  included  almost  all  that  was  curious 
and  valuable,  excepting  some  few  objects  at  Turin 
and  Naples,"  conveyed  to  them  a  document  of  a 
very  different  kind.  This  was  a  respectful  and  al- 
most reverential  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  Pope,t 
recommending  to  his  Holiness  to  distrust  such  per- 
sons as  might  excite  him  to  doubt  the  good  inten- 
tions of  France^  assuring  him  that  lie  would  always 
find  the  Republic  most  sincere  and  faithful,  and  ex- 
pressing in  his  own  name  the  perfect  esteem  and 
veneration  which  he  entertained  for  the  person  of 
his  Holiness,  and  the  extreme  desire  which  he  had 
to  afford  him  proofs  to  that  effect.! 
;  This  letter  furnished  much  amusement  at  the  time, 
and  seemed  far  less  to  intimate  the  sentiments  of  a 
itans-culotte  general,  than  those  of  a  civilized  high- 
wayman of  the  old  school  of  Macheath,  who  never 
dBflmissed  the  travellers  whom  he  had  plundered, 
"Without  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  happy  prose- 
cution of  their  journey. 

A  more  pleasing  view  of  Bonaparte's  eharacter 
was  exhibited  about  this  time,  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  little  interesting  republic  of  6an  Marino. 
That  state,  which  only  acknowledges  the  Pope  as  a 
protector,  not  as  a  sovereign,  had  maintained  for 
very  many  years  an  independence,  which  conquerors 
had  spared  either  in  contempt  or  in  respect.  It  con- 
^sts  of  a  single  mountain  and  a  single  town,  and 
boasts  about  seven  thousand  inhabitantSL  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  Citizen  Monge,  the  chief  of  the 
con^urittee  of  collecting  artists,  was  sent  deputy  to 
San  Marino  to  knit  the  bands  of  amity  between  the 
two  ri0p6blic8,— which  ihight  well  resemble  a  union 
bt^tWcctt  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag.  There  were  no 
lectures  in  the  little  repuMic,  or  they  might  have 
been  a  temptation  to  the  citizen  collector.  The  peo- 
ple oC  San  Marino  conducted  themselves  with  much 
sagadty;  and  although  more  complimentary  to  Bo- 
jiaparte  than  Diogenes  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  he  came  to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub, 
they  showed  the  same  judgment  in  eschewing  too 
xnuch  c!ointesy.5  They  respectfully  declined  an  ac- 
csession  of  territory,  which  could  but  have  involved 
them  in  subsoqiient  quarrels  with  the  sovereign  from 
whom  it  was  to  be  wrested,  and  only  accepted  as  an 
honorary  gift  the  present  of  four  field  pieces,  being  a 
train  of  artilleiyuponthe  scaleof  their  military  force, 
and  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Captain  Regents 
•f  the  little  contented  state  wfll  never  have  any  oc- 
casion to  make  use. II 

*  V*  One  of  tlie  necotiaton  of  tho  Pope  otiserved  to  Bonaparte 
ttet  n«  was  the  onhrprenclmmn  who  had  mardied  against  Romo 
Sboe  the CdutableBoarfaon ;  tfot vfaAtieoderedthii cucurottanco 
tfSn  more  aingular  was,  that  the  Uitory  of  tho  first  expedition,  un- 
der the  title  of  *  The  Sackinf  of  Rome,'  waf  written  by  Jaeopo 
BDonaporte,  an  anoeitor  of  him  who  executed  the  Moond.*'— las 
CA8SS.  t.  i.  p.  96.1 

,'*.  I"  The  Difctoty  Adopted  the  moit  iiwuiUioc  firniu  in  oommu- 
tMeiOinff  with  the  Pope;  the  geoend  wrote  to  him  withreapect 
I  Diiectarjr  endearoured  to  overthrow  the  aathoritjr  of  the  Fbpe : 
)leon  preeaied  it.   The  Directory  beiwihed  aad  proecrtbed 
li  \  ItepelBoa  eoDtmaoded  tin  addienr  whenwer  taey  tn^hi 
in  with  them,  to  remember  that  they  wexo  FieDchmen  and 
if  brothen."— LA8  CASxe,  t  i.  p.  170.) 
t  [Montbolon,  t.  iv,  p.  9B ;  Thibaudea^.  t  &  p.  SIT.] 


1."  vfot  an  faitereatJDC  aketdi  of  tl»  republic  of  8aaManno»te« 
Otwszd'i  Ami4otav  Vii^iuUM  Pemtu,  v.  Ifi.  p.  iSTV.] 


Romemight,  for tfaepriwntatlflMt, be 
as  completely  subjugmted.  Naples  was  at  peaces  i 
the  signature  of  a  treaty  can  create  peace.  At  aij 
rate,  so  distant  from  Rome,  and  so  controlled  byik 
defeat  of  the  Papal  arms— by  the  fear  that  the  Eag- 
lish  fleet  might  be  diivea  from  the  Meditecraneaa- 
and  by  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action — tiv 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  rather  hia  wife,  tb 
high-Bpirited  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  dared  xm 
otter  tne  least  interference  uith  the  pniposea  of  tk 
French  general.  Tuscany  had  apparently  conscoad 
to  owe  her  political  existence  to  any  decree  of  d^ 
mency  or  contempt  which  Bonaparte  misfat  exiea^ 
to  her;  and,  entertaining  hopeaof  some  coaventioe 
betwixt  the  French  and  £ng|^h.  bv  wlueb  tfe 
grand  duke's  port  of  Leghorn  might  be  leaiored  id 
Him,  remained  passive  as  the  dead.  The  repdoUo  <k 
Venice  slone,  feeling  still  the  stinuilua  axiaing  from 
her  ancient  inuiortance,  and  yet  painfully  rpatrmif 
of  her  present  want  of  power,  stramed  every  exetima 
to  Dlace  herself  in  a  respectable  attitude.  Tkat^sty 
of  lofty  remembrances^  the  Tyre  of  the  middle  a^a 
whose  traders  were  pnnoes,  and  her  merchants  ik 
honourable  of  the  earth,  falven  as  ^e  was  frosaher 
former  greatness,  still  presented  some  appearaaadf 
vigour.  Her  oligarchical  government,  so  1ob|^  kaovi 
and  so  dreaded,  for  jealous  precautions,  pohticalst 
gacitjr.  the  impenetrability  of  their  plana,  and  iki 
inflexibility  of  tneir  rigour,  still  preserved  the  attitai^ 
of  independence,  ancTenoeavonredi  by  raiaqg  itf- 
tional  regiments  of  Sdavonisns,  discapIiiiiiK  tks 
peasantry,  who  were  of  a  very  marbal  cfaaracH 
and  forming  military  magazines  of  oonaidefeahiea- 
tent,  to  maintain  such  an  tapect  as  mi^l  nab 
their  fri^dship  to  be  courted,  and  their  enauty  tab 
feared.  It  was  already  evident  that  theAaacriaii^ 
notwithstanding  all  their  veoent  defeats^  were  ^sia 
about  to  make  head  on  their  Ualo^Oenum  fixmoer; 
and  France,  in  opposing  than,  oeuld  notbaindifiei^ 
ent  te  the  neotrahty of  Venioet  upon  whose terxttona^ 
to  all  appearance,  Bonaparte  must  have  rested. tki 
flank  01  his  operations,  in  case  of  his  advanong to- 
wards Priuli.  So  circumstaneed,  uid  wheaitaas 
recollected  that  the  mietress  of  the  Adriatic  hadadl 
fifty  thousand  men  at  her  comarand,  and  thoseai  a 
fierce  find  coarsens  descrip^n,  chiefly  oooAtfBS 
of  Sdavenians,  Ytgdce,  even  yet,  was  an  mmtafW 
to  be  lightly  provaked.  But  the  faibabitants  ma 
not  nnammoua,  especially  those  of  ^e  TetiiLFinDi, 
or  mainland,  who,,  not  being  "enrolled  in  the  coUb 
book  of  the  insular  nobihtv  of  Yenice^  *were  wcos* 
tented,  and  availed  thons^es  of  the  encourageaHSt 
and  assistance  of  the  new-created  republica  eptk 
Po  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  Brescta^and  Bo- 
game,  in  particular,  wereclantotoiis  forindepeDdtaea 

Napoleon  saw,  in  this  state  of  disaeasnn,  ^' 
means  of  playing  an  adroit  game;  and  vvhile^  on  the 
one  hand,  he  endeavoored  to  restrain,  nH  a  moir 
favourable  opportunity,  the  ardoiu:  of  the  patiiot8|^k( 
attedipted  on  the  oth^,  to  convince  the  SeBateTthst 
they  had  no  safe  policy  but  in  erahraoii^  at  dace  tb 
alliance  oTPrance,  ofiensiveand  defensrve^  and  iaiB> 
ing  their  forces  to  those  of  the  army  with  whioi  bi 
was  about  to  move  against  the  Aostiians.  He  eC> 
fered,  on  these  conditions,  to  guaraillee  the  iiujms 
sions  of  the  republic,  even  without  exacting  say 
Biodification  of  their  oligarchical  coBStitutien.  Bst 
Venice  declared  for  an  impartial  neutrahty.H  It  M 
been,  they  said,  their  ancient  and  aame  pohcy,  aor 
would  they  now  depart  from  it.  '^nemain  thfs 
neuter,"  said  Napoleon;  "I  consent  to  it.  I 
upon  Vienna,  yet  will  leave  enough  of  French 

in  Italy  to  control  yotir  rspuhlic^But  ^*"^«^ 

new  levies;  and  reaiark  that  if  while  I  ak&tia  Qth 
many,  my  communications  shalkhe  interraitted,  mf 
detacnments  cut  ofl^  or  my  oonvoys  interoagrtedis 
thd  Venetian  tErritorie&  (he  date  of  yvmtita^ifBktk 
is  terminated.  She  will  have  brought  on  Jbcssdf^ 
annihilation."**  .i 

Ijsat  these  threats  should  be  forgotten  whib  ht^L 
was  at  a  distance,  he  took  the  best  preoatitioilsiB^ 
his  power,  by  garrisoning  advaatai^os  paints  oa^ 


1 
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the  Uneof  the  Adigei  ind  inuoing  partly  to  tbia  de- 
SbUCo,  P  tW  U>  the  inmrgents  of  Bergama  and  Bres- 
ai>i  who,  lot  Ibeir  awn  sBhes,  wnuld  oppcK  any 
iiHBsioDof  the  main-land  by  their  VcneLianmastcrB, 
-wbose  yoke  they  bid  cut  aside.  Napoleon  again 
nnfivlad  his  batuiara,  and  mirched  to  new  criunipha 
oWK  yel  untried  opponents. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Animiika  ChvlH— CoBMml  with  NtpilHn-FMtcnil  bi  Uv 
AidlB  OobBcil;— FIipqIcob.  br  ■  strviKfem.  puin  dio  Td[[ia 
mailto,  Hid  mnipvlii  (he  ArcbdoiotOivtiieAL— GluliiCkCtiTWi: 
to  uonu.— CUun-Vtnda  uini.— IViMt  i»l  FiuiiH  iKOU'ied 

'  — V«Di«  bivvki  ibu  Ntntrahtr-^Terrificil  wi  Jovnuir  ilut  lui 

ARkdaki  ntnu  tafauty  nwcha  on  vieiin.-*nie  Gm-mi 
miat  inaHlinff-iiDd  ihx  Tnuli  «f  lAokon  iiiiHd-Vinua 
makdbiiinuiatiDf  pobdunkxiB.— napoleoiL'H  3pv«fli  Lo  hn  (^' 
T07*  Heilqclare*  War  afiinai  y«nk«p  uid  evddn  olfrjuii;  iht 

.  MVk  amavdo  ««i/  thinf  to  Booawlt-^l^'w  frvLbeij- 

.  Tm  victories  of  the  Archduke  Charles  on  thf 
Hhiuf^  aad  his  Jiigh  credit  with  th&«oldien',  a  — ' 
10  point  him  out  as  the  commander  fallinf 


BBQinlb  to  bs  smployod  against  (lie  young  sencrai 
«f  the  French  republic,  who,  like  a  Kilted  herooFro- 
mmnofi^  had  bome  dawn  eucoesajvely  all  ot^ttfniK 
Ivha  hadotesanted  ihemialves  in  the  field.    Thetq; 


Prench  re, ,  ., .- .. 

had  borne  down  Bucoeeaively  all  0 

id  ptesanted  ihemialves  in  the  field.    ,_ 

niobv  of  finiope  wets  ravended  MnceisinB  the  pro- 
i  _■.■_:__.  ,1.1 "—V  generals  were ; 


baUe  i— leof  the  conteaL  Both  gsnerali  were  young, 


t  bedeiied, 

eqiuUy  britlu 


had  hem  lea*  ttnintcrrupied,  yel  it 
mied,  ihM  it  the  arohduke'e  plajia 
brituant  and  ongiiuu  with  those  of 

^- iry,  they  were  just  wid  sotmd,  and 

hadlMea  atHoded  rcpauedly  with  great  re«nlt«,  and 
bv.thede&alicf  MiobnMi  >■  MiuaaueDd  Jouroan, 
Bill 'Uiere:WMe  two  paniontarsiawhicA  the  Austrian 
ujaceibiliBi  shorcof  N^Kdeoii,'4i*t,,hi  that  ready, 
dstided,  and  vgono*  ctiiifidenc^  which  seizes  the 
kjiDunbleiiuMBtibr  the  execution  of  plana  resolved 
i^t>a,— and  seaxallr,  m  ha:*iiiB  the  diaadvBDtage  lo 
Wsiduecied,  potwhiutMiding  his  high  rank,  10  the 
mlerference  M  ihe  Aulic  Coawal  I  who,  attingal  Vi- 
eoB*,  end  igoorant  at  ifae  diansM  and  vicissilades 
of  tM  campBttB,  were  yet,  by  tEe  endent  and  je*- 
lanBilwa  <a  the  Aastiiati  a nnire,  entiiled  10  oontrol 
hi*  opinipn,  and  ptncnbe  be&rshand  the  motions  ol 
ihti  armnsy  while  ths  gener^a,  iinmsied  with  the 
aiwnitun  of  uteir  schetnea,  had  olten  no  dioiee  left 
but  thacof  adhoesos  to  their  iasiruciions,  however 
aatamaciroiini  stances  might  Teinlra  a  deviation.* 
-  iBut  aiuiDuxh  the  cDOouatM  bolinii  these  two  dia- 
lingoiahed  raung  fiau^"le  be  tagfaly  Ittiareainig,  our 
matt  will  not  parmi^  t»  lo  dslad  the  campsigne  of 
Aartna  at  ths  sann  length  as  those  or  Iiuy.  The 
laoer  fumed  the  oenuneDoemenl  of  Bonapaile'a  mi- 
Ltan.oaieer,  and  it  do  ■Uheetnieat  p^rJMof  hia  life 
d^  he  aclMfe  Ike  aame  wondioiw  vicloriea  against 
loch  iiaaiMue  add%  or  with  avch  oomparatively  in- 
adequate ineaaB.  It  wms  also  aeoeeeary,  la  the  out- 
sat af  hia.  niihiaiv  bislor]^  to  abav  m  minute  detail 
theehMafierof  us  taolica,  and  illastrals  ihst  iipirii 
aitiasctm  eoncentratien,  whieb,  l|ciele()tiilE  the  ei- 
Trmliasl  of  an  eztewled  line  of  eperBtianB.  conbtned 
"      '    '  XtUtAsboldMdTAil&ilfencer.for 

mmoiaati 


i.' 
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The  Archdvke  Charles,  ia  the  mean  tiipe,  con-t 
dmied  tOTOaintain  his  position  on  the  Taghamento, 
and  the  French  approached  the  risfat  bank«  with 
Napoleon  at  their  head,  determinea  apparently  to 
force  a  passage.  Artillery  and  shaip^snooters  were 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  this  a  very 
hazardous  attempt,  while  two  beautiful  lines  of  ca- 
-valry  were  drown  up,  prepared  to  charge  any  troops 
who  might  make  tneir  way  to  the  left  bank,  while 
ihey  were  yet  in  the  confusion  of  landing. 

A  very  simple  stratagem  disconcerted  this  fair  dis- 
play of  resistance.  Alter  a  distant  cannonade,  and 
some  skirmishing,  the  French  army  drew  off,  as  if 
deepBinng  to  force  their  passage,  moved  to  the  rear, 
ana  took  up  apparently  their  bivouac  for  the  night. 
The  archduke  was  deer ived.  He  imagined  that  the 
French,  who  had  marched  all  the  preceding  night. 
Were  fatigued,  and  he  also  withdrew  from  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  his  camp.  But  two  hours  afterwards, 
when  all  seemed  profoundly  quiet,  the  French  army 
suddenly  got,  under  arms,  and,  forming  in  two  lines, 
marched  rapidly  to  tlie  side  of  the  river,  ere  the  asto- 
nished Austrians  were  able  to  make  the  same  dispo- 
sitions as  formerly  for  defence.  Arrived  on  the  mar- 
gin, the  first  line  instantly  broke  up  into  columns, 
which,  throwing  themselves  boldly  into  the  stream, 
protected  on  the  fianks  by  the  cavalry,  passed  through 
and  attained  the  opposite  bank.*  Tney  were  repeat- 
edly charged  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  but  it  was  too 
late — they  had  gotten  their  footing,  and  kept  it  The 
archduke  attempted  to  turn  their  nank,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  second  line  of  the  French,  and  by  tneir 
Tcsene  of  cavalry.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
leaving  prisoners  and  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Qnemy.  Such  was  the  first  disastrous  meetin^^  be- 
tween the  Archduke  Charles  and  his  future  relativct 
.  The  Austrian  prince  had  the  farther  misfortune  to 
leam,  that  Massena  had,  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
March  ifi  cannonade,  pushed  across  the  TagUa- 
*"  mento^  higher  up  than  his  line  ofde- 

feji^ce,  and  destroymg  wnVt  troops  he  found  before 
nim.  had  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps 
at  tne  sources  of  that  river,  and  thus  interposed 
himself  between  the  imperial  right  wing  and  the 
nearest  commurncatipn  with  Vienna.  Sensible  of 
the  importance  of  this  obstacle,  the  archduke  has- 
tened, if  possible,  to  remove  it.  He  brought  up  a 
fine  column  of  grenadiers  from  the  Rhine,  which 
pad  just  arrived  at  Klagenfurt,  in  his  rear,  and  join- 
mfi  tnem  to  other  troops,  attacked  Massena  with 
the  utmost  fury,  venturing  his  own  person  tike  a  pri- 
ito  soldier,  and  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaping 
jins  made  prisoner.  It  was  in  vain—all  in  vain. 
le  charged  successively  and  repeatedly,  even  with 
le  reserve  of  the  grenadiers,  but  no  exertion  could 
liange  the  fortune  of  the  day,t 
Still  the  archduke  hoped  to  derive  assistance  from 
the  natural  or  artificial  defences  of  the  strong  coim- 
try,  through  which  he  was  thus  retreating,  and  in 
doina  so  was  involuntarily  introducing  ]>onaparte, 
slier  ne  should  have  surmounted  the  border  frontier, 
into  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  his  brother's  em- 
pire. The  Lisonzo,  usually  a  deep  and  fiirious  tor- 
rent closed  in  by  a  chain  of  impassable  mountains, 
ieemed  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his 
daring  pursuers.  But  pature^s  well  as  events, 
fought  against  the  Austnans.  The  stream,  reduced 
by  trost,  was  fordable  in  several  places.  The  river 
^us  passed,  the  town  of  Gradiaca,  which  had  been 
March  19  Covered  with  field-works  to  protect  the 
junrcu  i».    1^^  ^£  jjj^  Liaoazo,  was  surprised  and 

carried  bv  storm,  and  its  garrison  of  two  thousand 
Ave  hundred  made  prisoners,  by  liie  divisions  of  Ber- 
nadotte  and  Serruner. 

Pushed  in  every  direction,  the  Austrians  sustained 
every  day  additional  and  knore  severe  losses.  The 
strong  lort  of  Chiusa-Teneta  was  occupied  by  Mas- 
Bsna,  who  continued  his  active  and  mdefatigable 

j^rrberirerii  pretlr  detp,  and  a  bridge  woidd  hav«  been  de- 
dhSm :  bat  the  good-wtu  of  the  aoMiBn  uipplkd  tbat  defiRMspcjr. 
A  di\ii9iiMr  wM  the  oolrpenoo  in  dancer,  and  ho  was  nved  bj  a 
tvmm^ltet  hfan.*'-MoMTBOUUi.  t  hr.  p.  7a]. 
a,  t  k.  pi  TSi-fominL  IjX.  p.  Ill 
X.  p. » I  lloaUkaloort  It.  pi  n  V 


operations  on  the  right  of  the  retreating  sro»y.  Thii 
success  caused  the  envelopement,  and  diq>ersioii  or 
surrender,  of  a  whole  division  of  Austrians,  &m 
thousand  of  whom  remained  prisoners,  while  their 
baggage,  cannon,  colours,  and  all  that  constituted 
them  an  army,  jficU  into  the  hands  of  the  FrencL 
Four  generals  were  made  prisoners  on  this  occasioB; 
and  many  of  the  mountaineers  of  Carniola  and  Cro> 
atia,  who  had  joined  the  Austrian  army  from  their 
natural  love  of  war,  seeing  that  success  appeared  to 
have  abandoned  thcimpenal  cause,  became  de^wi^ 
ent,  broke  up  their  coips,  and  retired  as  stragglers 
to  their  villages. 

Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  their  loss  of  coarage, 
and  had  recourse  to  proclamations,  a  ^>ecies  of  arms 
which  he  valued  himself  as  much  upon  using  to  ad- 
vantage, as  he  did  upon  his  military  fame.  He  as- 
sured them  that  the  French  did  not  come  into  tbor 
country  to  innovate  on  their  rights,  religious  custOBi% 
and  manners.  He  exhortai  them  not  to  meddle  ia 
a  war  with  which  they  l.i.u  no  concern,  but  encov- 
aged  them  to  afford  assi^ia.ice  and  furnish  supf^ 
to  the  French  army,  in  paj  ment  of  which  he  wo- 
posed  to  assign  the  public  taxes  which  they  asd 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  Emperor.S  Hii 
proposal  seems  to  have  reconciled  the  CarinthisBS 
to  the  presence  of  the  French,  or,  noore  pro^ptsAj 
speaking,  they  submitted  to  the  military  exactioDi 
which  they  had  no  means  of  re8iBUng.li  In  the  mess 
while,  the  French  took  possession  of  Trieste  sod 
Fiume,  the  <yily  seaports  belonging  to  Austria,  when 
they  ^ized  much  EngUsh  merchandise,  -which  wu 
always  a  welcome  prize,  and  of  ibe  quicksilver  nihw ■ 
of  IdrifL  where  they  found  a  valuable  depootl  of  that 
mineral. 

Napoleon  repaired  the  fortifications  ofKhgenfutU 
and  converted  it  into  a  respectable  place  ot  mnMU, 
where  he  estabUsbed  his  head-quarters,  la  a  spsoa 
of  scarce  twenty  days,  he  had  defeated  the  AxHi- 
trians  in  ten  combats,  in  the  course  of  which  Piinos 
Charles  had  lost  at  least  one  fourth  of  his  anny. 
The  French  had  surmounted  the  southern  chain  ef 
the  Juhan  Alps ;  the  northern  line  conkl,  it  was  ap- 
posed, ofier  no  obstscle  sufi^cient  to  stop  their  m^ 
sistible  general ;  and  the  archduke^  the  piide  taH 
hope  of  the  Austrian  armies,  had  retued  befaond  the 
river  Meuhr,  and  seemed  to  be  totally  withoBt  ibe 
means  of  covering  Vienoa. 

There  were,  however,  circumstances  less  fisvoBr* 
able  to  the  French,  which  require  to  bs  stated.  When 
the  campaign  commenced,  .the  Frsnch  general  Jcs- 
bert  was  posted  with  his  division  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Tyrol  above  Trent,  upon  the  same  river  I^evisa,  the 
line  of  which  had  been  k)8t  and  won  during  .the  pis- 
ceding  winter.  He  was  oppoaed  by  the  Austrisa 
generals  Kerpen  and  Laudon,  who,  besidea  some  se- 

fular  regiments^  had  coUected  around  them  a  num- 
er  of  tne  Tyrolese  militia,  who  amons  their  own 
mountains  were  at  least  equally  formidable.  Thsf 
remained  watchine  each  other  duns^  the  earlier  asrt 
of  the  campaign ;  out  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  the 
Tagliamento  was  the  signal  for  Joubert  to  oomoMsee 
the  offensive.  His  directions  were  to  push  his  way 
through  the  Tyrol  to  Brixen,  at  which  place  Napo- 
leon expected  he  might  hear  news  of  the  advance  ef 
the  French  armies  from  the  Rhine,  to  coK>p«ate  ia 
the  march  upon  Vienna.  But  the  Directory,  fearii^ 
perhaps  to  trust  nearly  the  whole,  foroe  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  hands  of  a  general  so  successful  and  m 
ambitious  as  Napoleon/nad  aot  fulfilled  their  pro- 
mises in  this  respect.  The  amiy  of  Horesu  had.  not 
as  yet  crossed  the  Rhine. 

Joubert,  thus  disanp^inted  of  insproBiissd  object, 
began  to  find  himselt  m  an  embsrtsssing  shuatioiL 
The  whole  country  was  in  insurrection  around  him, 
and  a  retreat  in  the  line  by  which  he  had  advaBced, 
might  have  exposed  him  to  great  loss,  if  not  to  de- 
struction.   He  detennined,  therefore^  to  elnde  tfas 


I  JMonllKJoQ.  t  iv.  p.  81.] 

I  l"  No  eztraonliMry  ooatribution  wis  IsvM,  and  the 
anU  ny  no  oecasjoo  for  ooropfaiint  of  anr  kind.    Hia 
I  mfittiSmnimt  alTiimVa  wm  ooipKaied.  Qawkailw,  to  llif  « 


lofMreiariniHioas,  fiomthemfiM  of  Uiia,  was  fiNmdfathn  ^ 
11  p«ia]  wmrabooaeB.''— MOMTBOixnr,  t  hr.p.  fes.J  \ 


Life  or  napoleon  bonapartb. 


enemy,  and  by  deiceading  ihn  river  Drove,  to  achieve 
a  jiincuon  wnli  his  comiiiandot-in-r:hiel  Kupoleon. 
He  B<7rompti9li^iI  his  dilTiL-ult  march  by  breaking 
di>wa  the  tiriiigea  behind  him,  and  thus  irTestiiig  ihe 
prosrssa  of  the  enemy :  but  it  waa  with  difficulty,  and 
not  without  loM,  that  herifrccted  Jiiapropo^  uoion, 
Bud  his  retreat  frii'ii  Ihc  Tyrol  ifavo  infinitu  apirils 
tiol  onl)-  to  tha  inaitial  Tyn)lc<ie,  but  lo  al)  the  ia- 
vouccrs  of  Austria  in  tlie  aorlli  of  Italy.  The  Au*- 
trian  cciictiil  LauJoa  salltid  rrom  the  Tyrol  al  the 
head  of  0  cmitidcrnbUilbro!,  and  canipellcd  ihe  slan- 
der body  pf  Ftnich  under  nallaiid  to  shut  ihem- 
bbIvi;!  up  in  garrisans;  und  Ihoir  oppanenis  were  for 
the  Tiiomunl  aeain  lords  of  a  part  <if  Lonilurdy. 
They  uIbu  feoccupieJ  Trieste  and  Fiuma,  wiiieli  Uo- 
naparlo  had  notbccli  ahlc  sufliclenlJy  to  gurriiion; 
so  thnt  iba  rvar  >)f  the  French  army  seuiued  lu  bu 
enduii^red.* 

The  VL-in'riaa",  nt  ifaia  crisis,  fatatly  for  their  an- 
cient repubtie,  if  indeed  ils  doom  had  not,  aa  a  iDaat 
IHicly,  been  long  before  sealed,  itueived  with  eatier 
ears  the  accounts,  esngBcrutiJ  as  lliey  were  by  ro- 
mour.lliat  (lit  French  were  driven  from  I  ho  Tyrol, 
and  iheAnstiinns  uhout  lo  doBceiid  the  Adi^ji;,  and 


If  th« 


a  U^iy. 


„.jt  neither  their  „ — 

pereona  wen;  acceptable  to  the  French 

that  they  had  olfeiidHl  him  iiTBeoncilBbty  by  declin- 
ing the  iniiiunie  alliance  and  conlribulioD  of  troops 
Which  he  had  deiiiaadeti.   He  had  parted  fiotii  [hem. 


ucli  I 


obcin 


,  They  believed,  ifhie  veniteance  imtshi  not 
uc  uABunit,  il  wasoaly  the  more  mire  i  and  conceiv- 
inii  him  now  deeply  engnt.'cd  in  Germany,  and  sur- 
roundud  by  the  Aitaltian  leviea  en  maasa  from  tlie 
warlike  couniries  of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  (hey  ini- 
ogiinei]  thai  throwing  iheirown  weijg'hi  into  ihu  scale 
B(  BO  wiporlune  a  niomenl,  mliat  vreieh  it  down  for 
evBi.  'To  chastise  theit  insurgent  subJt.'Cts  of  lier- 
gamo  and  Brescia,  was  ati  additional  leiuplatioD. 

.Their  mode  of  making  war  savoured  of  ibe  an- 
ciont  vindictive  temper  ascribed  lo  their  countrymen. 
An  insurreclioQ  waa  SfCreily  onzaniied  ihrough  all 
tha  lorritories  which  Venice  atill  posaeasod  on  the 
mainland,  and  broke  out,  Uke  ibe  oelidirated  Sicilian 
V8»era,  in  blood  and  massacre.  In  Verona  they  as- 
i„.^l  IB  saesinated  mora  than  a  hundred  French- 
■"P"'  '*■  men,  many  ot  them  aielt  soldicra  in  the 
hospilalst— un  nboniinable  cruelty  which  could  not 
fail  to  bring  a  eurae  on  their  uiidettakina.  Fiora- 
-  Tanto,  n  Venetian  general,  marched  at  the  lieod  of  a 
body  of  Seiavonians  lo  bcnege  die  forla  of  Vemna, 
into  which  the  remaininR  French  had  mode  ibeir  re- 
treat, and  where  ±ey  defended  ihemaelves.  Laudon 
made  hia  appearance  with  his  Austiiana  and  Tyrol- 
eaa;  and  it  seemed  aa  if  the  (eriuneii  of  Bonaparte 
had  al  length  iinind  a  chec'- 
But  (be  BwaL 

equally  audden 

ptetiminams  of  iMsee  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
an  armiatice  aigned  between  Fmnee  and  Auatiia. 
LaudoD,  therefore,  and  ihe  aiuilianaa  on  whom  the 
Vanetiana  had  bo  much  rdied,  redred  from  Verona. 
The  Lombards  aenl  an  army  lo  Iha  aaalalance  of  (he 
French,  The  Sclaionians,  Under  FSaravante,  after 
fisliiing  TigDTOualy,  were  compelled  to  aurrender. 
Tna  insnrgenl  (awns  of  Vicenia,  Treviso,  and  Pa- 
dua, were  atpin  occupied  by  the  Republicans,  Rn- 
mour  proclaimed  the  terrible  return  of  Napoleon 
"  ■ '  ""'s  army,  and  the  ili-ad vised  Senate i  '  "   "'" 


•ji  had  w 


__._«lefttode- 
a  iiid  hopeleaa 


It  artful  rulsB  in  Bonaparle'ii 

he,  had  his  enemy  at  decided  ad- 
.  point  having  been  attained  which 
i!ompleti 


Tantafre,  by  some 

lushvonr,  he  aeldom  laiioa  to  otter  peace,  antl  peace 
upon  ooadttioaB  much  morebvoarable  tfaanpnhapa 


SiS"5i,Vi 


nf  tkB  Bc™ti  of  Un  Venetian  nrtnHiciit.- 


the  oppoaile  party  expected. 
cured  such  imiaediaiB  and  tin 
victory,  at  the.  treaty  of  peai 
waa  sure  of  means  to  proaecui 


the  Character  of  aenoroaiiy ;  i 
sianoe,  he  avoided  the  xroal  d( 
so  furmidBhle  a  power  as  At 
might  be  capable  uf  the  moat : 
Willi  this  purpose,  and  uasti 
(bat  disregard  for  the  usual 
and  atiquelle  of  polinca,  which 
wards  i<eemed'lo  bavu  pleasui 
playing,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  pe 
Charles  on  the  euhjccl  of  pea* 
.  This  conipositian  affects  (hi 
rity  of  atyl^  wluch  cuis  ahor 
down  genual  maiimaaf  phil 
TBcter,  and  breaks  throi    '  "■" 


Sraaid,"" 


rough  th< 
iwiJiwhi 
pronoeals,  when 
.    "U  is  the  pal 


,. -.haalaaSsixyo 

slain  enough  of  men,  and  aul 
manityf  Peaa:  is  demanded 
a(  large  has  laid  down  the  am 
Flench  Republic  Vntir  nal 
hoBiiliiyi  and  yet  blood, flowr  ' 


1  more  wilt  Ik 
r  all,  wi>  must  cume  (o  ai 
K  must  have  an  end  at  h 
aofmr-n-  TheBiBCUiiva 
ic  Emperor  (heir  deairc  te 


elthi 


vho  approach  by  b 


ich  other- 
a  nnupn, 
r?     ton. 


d  the  members  of 


exposed  to  ravagp.  With  rei 
iiige,  general,  if  this  propositioi 
ofsaving  one  aingle  man's  1 
civic  crown  so  mcrued,  to  tha 
tending  military  success. " 

The  whole  tone  of  the  tetlei 
tatcd  to  give  the  proposition  tl 

archduke,  after  n  apace  of  tH 
brief  answer,  in  which  he  strij 
posa!  of  its  gilding,  and  treali 
of  an  ordinary  proposal  for  a 
by  aparty  who  fiivde  it  convei 
— "Dnqneaiionably,  sir,  in  ma 
lowing  the  road  prescribed  b 
deaire  as  much  as  you  (he  at( 
the  happiness  of  the  people  an 
-■-■--—  >- '■-in  the ( 


siderinp,  howi 


ly  busii 


lermine  the  quarrel  of  the  hel 
thai  I  am  not  furnished  on  th< 
with  any  pleiiipolentiar;  pon 
will  excuse  I7ie,  general,  if  I  di 
tiatlon  with  you  touching  ,B  i 
importance^hul  which  oiiea  i 
parlment.  Whatever  shall  hoj 
the  fiituro  chances  of  the  wa 


The  archduke  wonld  wilUn 
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advantage  of  tlus  propfsal,  by  obtaining  an  armis- 
tice of  fiva  hounii  eumaeot  t6  enable  him  to  form  a 
innetion  inrith  the  coips  of  Kerpen,  which,  haying 
left  ihe  Tyrol  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  oom-« 
mander-in-chie^  was  now  within  a  short  distance. 
But  Bonaparte  took  eare  not  to  permit  bimsetf  to  be 
hampered  by  any  aach  iU-timed  engagement  and 
after  some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  the  French  as 
usual  were  snccesstul,  he  was  able  to  interpose  such 
a  force  as  to  prevent  the  junction  taking  place. 

Two  encounters  followed  at  Neumark  and  at 
Cnzmaik—both  gave  rise  to  fresh  disasters,  and  the 
continued  retreaf  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the 
Imperial  army.  The  French  geneml  then  pressed 
forward  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  through  moimtain- 
pastfto  and  defiles,  which  could  aot  have  been  open- 
ed otherwise  than  by  turning  them  on  the  flank. 
But  these  natural  fastnesses  were  no  longer  defences: 
Ju^nburft  the  capital  of  Upper-Styiia,  was  aban- 
doned to  the  French  without  a  blow,,  and  shortly 
after  Bonaparte  entered  Grants,  the  principal  town 
of  Xrf>wer  Styria,  with  the  same  fticihcy. 

The  arehonke  now  totally  changed  his  plan  of 
warfare.  He  no  longer  disputed  the  ground  foot  by 
foot,  but  began-  to  retreat  by  hasty  marches  towards 
Viflnna,  determined  to  collect  the  last  and  utmost 
strength  which  the  extensive  states  of  the  Enrperox 
«dvla8|ip|riy,  and  fight  for  the  ezistenoe,  it  might  be, 
of  his  brothers  throne,  under  the  walls  of  his  c^tal: 
H^ever  penkms  this  resolution  might  appear,  it  was 
worthy  of  the  hig^-spirited  prince  by  whom  it  was 
adoirted  i  and  there  were  reasons,  perhaps,  besides 
these  arising  from  soldierly  pride  and prin<^y  dignity, 
whK^  seemed  to  recommend  it. 

The  army  with  which  the  enterprising  French  ge- 
■eral  was  now  about  to  debouche  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  enter  the  very  centre  of  (Germany,  had 
simered  considerably  since  the  commencement  of  the, 
eampaign,  not  only  by  the  sword,  but  by  severity  ot 
weather,  and  the  excessive  &tigue  whidi  they  en- 
dured in  executing  the  rapid  marehea,  by  which  their 
leader  sAoceededm  securing  victory;  and  the  French 
armies  on  the  Rhine  had  not,  as  the  plan  <^  the  cam- 
paign dictated,  made  any  movement  in  advance  cor- 
responding with  the  march  of  Bon^arta 

jHor.  in  the  country  which  they  were  about  to  enter 
with  diminiahed  forces,  could  Bonapfsurte  trust  to  the 
roflucnee  of  the  same  moral  foding  in  the  people  in- 
vaded, which  had  paved  the  way  to  so  many  victo- 
ries on  the  Rhine.  The  citizens  of  Austria,  though 
liviuff  under  a  despotic  government,  are  little  sensi- 
ble of  its  severities,  and  are  inncerely  attached  to  the 
Emperor,  whosepersonal  habits  incline  him  to  live 
^iUi  his  people  without  much  form,  and  mix  in  pub>' 
up  amusements,  or  appear  in  the  public  walks,  like  a 
father  in  the  midst  of  ois  family.  The  nobility  were 
as  ready  as  in  former  times  to  bring  out  their  vassals, 
ai|4  a  geoeral  knowledge  of  discipline  is  familiar  to 
the  German  peasant  as  a  ]^rt  of  his  education.  Hun* 
gaiY  possessed  still  the  high-spirited  moe  of  barons 
ana  cavaliers,  who,  in  their  great  convocation  in 
174<\  rose  at  once,  and  drawing  their  sabres,  joined 
m  the  celebrated  exclamation,  M>rtamicr  pro  rtgt 
noatro.  Maria  Teresa  /*'  The  Tyrol  was  in  posses^ 
sion  ol  its  own  warlike  inhabitants,  all  in  arms,  and 
so  far  successful,  as  to  have  driven  Joubert  out  of 
then-  mountains.  Trieste  and  Fiume  were  retak<^ 
ii|  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  Bonaparte  had  no 
line  of  communication  when  separated  from  Italy, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  supplies,  but  from  a  coun- 
try which  would  probably  be  soon  in  insurrection  in 
his  rear,  as  well  as  on  his  flanks.  A  battle  loHt,  when 
there  was  neither  support,  reserve^  nor  place  of  arms 
nearer  than  Klagenrurt,  would  have  been  annihila- 
tion. To  add  to  these  considerations,  it  was  now 
known  that  the  Venetian  republic  had  assumed  a 
formidable  and  hostile  aspect  in  Italy;  by  which, 
joined  to  a  natural  explosion  of  feeling,  religious  ana 
national,  the  French  cause  was  considerabTyendan- 
fqercd  in  that  countr}\  There  were  so  many  faVourera 
of  the  old  systemitogetbcr  with  the  general  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  that  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
this  ipsurrectiou  might  spread  fast  and  far.  Italy, 
iu  thai  case,  would  have  been  no  efie^lual  place  of 


refuge  to  Bonaparte  or  his  army.    The    ^_  , ^ 

enumerated  an  these  advantages  to  the  Cklmiet  of 
Vienna,  and  exhorted  them  to  stand  the  last  cast  4f 
the  bloody  die. 

But  the  terror,  grie^  and  confhfflon,  natuTBl  in  a 
great  metropolis,  whose  peace  for  the  fiirst  time  fbr 
so  many  years  was  alarmed  with  the  ai>praacfa  of 
the  uneonouered  and  apparently  fated  general,  ^whtt 
having  defeated  and  destroyed  five  of  their  c^oiceat 
armies,  was  now  driving  under  its  walls  the  rem- 
nants  of  the  last,  though  commanded  by  that  prince 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  bo|>e  and  fiowrer  of  Ana- 
trian  warmre,  opposed  this  daring  resohitioii.     The 
alarm  was  general,  beginning  with  the  court  Hseif ; 
and  the  most  valuable  property  and  treaaiuv  warn 
packed  up  to  be  carried  into  Hungary,  where  ciia 
royal  family  determined  to  take  remge.    it  is  wtntfrr 
of  mention,  that  among  the  fueitives  of  the  Imperm 
House  was  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  tbea  be- 
tween five  and  six  yean  old,  whom  our  ima^natioa 
may  conceive  agitated'  by  every  species  of  cfaH^A 
terror  derived  from  the  approach  of  the-victoriMff 
general  on  whom  she  was,  at  a  future  and  amdar 
crisis,  destined  to  bestow  her  hand. 

The  cries  of  the  wealthy  buwhers  were  o£  oofinse 
for  peace.'  The  enemy  were  within  fourteen  or  fiflna 
days'  march  of  their  wails ;  nor  had  the  chy  (per- 
haps fortunately)  any  fortifications,  which  m  th« 
modem  state  of  war  could  have  madd  it  defenashh 
even  for  a  day.  They  were,  moreover,  seconded  If 
a  party  m  the  Cabinet  ;  and.  in  short,  'whether  a 
chanced  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  selfish  prind3>]e  «f 
those  who  had  much  to  lose,  and  were  timid 'in  j»t>- 
portion,  predominated  against  that,  which  desired  at 
all  risks  the  continuance  of  a  determined  and  ohaii^ 
nate  defence.  It  required  many  lessoiDs  to  coDVznce 
both  sovereign  and  people,  that  it  is  better  to  pot  aR 
on  the  haxard— better  even  to  lose  all,  thaa  fo  sene- 
tion  the  being  pillaged  at  difierent  wtee^  and  by  de^ 
gneeiL  under  pretence  of  friendship  and  amhy.  aW>w  * 
which  is  forcibly  strained  back  vnll  regain  itsnaturaS 
position ;  but  if  supple  enough  to  yield  of  itself  to  the 
counter  direction,  it  vrill  never  recover  its  elasticity. 

The  affairs,  however,  of  the  Austriaas  were  in  saeir 
a  condition,  that  it  comd  hardly  be  said  whether  tte' 
party  who  declared  for  peace,  to  obtain  some  miito 
from  the  distresses  of  the  country,  or  those  who 
wished  to  continue  war  with  the  chances  of  succaes 
which  we  have  indicated,  advised  the  least  embar- 
rassing course.  The  Court  of  Vienna  finally  adopts^ 
the  alternative  of  treaty,  and  that  of  Leob^  was  set 
on  foot. 

Generals  Bellegarde  and  MerfMd,  on  the  part  «f 
the  Emporer,  prosented  themselves  at  the  head^ 
quarters  of  Bonaparte,  13th  April,  1797,  and  oa- 
noonced  the  desire  of  their  sovereign  for  peaea.  B^' 
naparte  granted  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  endoia  Ibr 
five  days  only:  which  was  afterwards  extmJfltt 
when  the  probability  of  tho  definitive  treaty  of  peMs 
was  evident. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  in  the  whole  discussions  re- 
specting this  most  important  armistice,  Napeleoa-^ 
as  a  eonguenoT,  whose  victories  had  been  in  a  certaia 
decree  his  own,  whoso  army  had  been  supported  and 
paid  from  the  resources  of  the  country  wfaich  he  oon> 
quered,  who  had  received  reinibroemeats  from  Pranta 
only  late  and  reluctantly,  and  who  had  recruited  his 
army  by  new  levies  among  the  rc^uUicanixed  ItaKaat 
— jmaintained  an  appearance  of  independence  of  the 
Government  of  France.  He  had,  even  at  this  period, 
assumed  a  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  the  tenth 
part  of  the  suspicion  attached  to  which  W'ould  have 
cost  the  most  popular  general  his  head  in  the  tiraeF 
of  Dnnton  and  Robespierre.  But,  though  acquired 
slowly,  and  in  counteraction  to  the  enee  overpowet- 
ing.  and  still  powerful,  deaiocradc  influence,  iha 
authority  of  Bonaparte  was  great  ]  and,  indeee,  the 
power  which  a  conquering  general  attains,  by  means 
of  his  successes)  in  the  Itosom  of  hia soldiers,  becomes 
soon  formidable  to  amy  species  of  governmeDti  when 
the  soldier  is  not  intimately  interested  in  the  libnties 
of  the  subject 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  NapoleoR  exhi^ 
bited  puMicly  any  of  that  spirit  of  independenea 
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whioh.  th(B  Dinqtoir'ispetr  to  1ut»  di«aaad«  and 
'Wbipht  acooiding  to  tba  Ofowon  which  he  hiniBelf 
iaUDuUlc^  8«eiu  to  have  dwued  tha  promised  co- 
operation, which  was  to  he  a^urded  .by  the  eastMn 
anniea  on  the  banks  of  the  Roiob.  Far  from  teatUv^ 
ing  such  a  feeling  his  assertion  of  the  li^ts  of  the 
R^Htbtic  was  deeidsdly  stiikina  of  whioh  the  fo^ 
lowing  is  a  ceBAaikable  instance.     The  Atisthan 
'Cpmpaifsioner,  in  hopes  to  gain  some  credit  for  the 
adBusswB,  hftd  stated  in  the  prelimmaiy  articles  of 
the  conreatioHi  as  a  concession  of  conseguenee,  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  aoknowled^ed  the  French  Go- 
yemmsnt  in  its  present  state.  "  Strike  out  that  con- 
ditioD,"  said  Bonaparle  sternly ;  "  the  French  Repub- 
lic is  Jiko  the  suit  in  heaven*    The  misfortune  lies 
with  those  who  are  so  blind  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  eitheir."*    It  was  gallantly  spoken;  but 
iiow  strsfigs  to  reflect,  that  the  same  individual,  in 
three  or  four  years  afterwards,  was  able  to  place  an 
•eytjngqisberon  one  of  those  sons,  without  even  an 
odvise  b^gog  the  conseQuence-t 

It  is  remarkable  alsot  that  while  asserting  to  fo* 
jwgneiftthis  supreme  dignity  of  the  French  Republic, 
Bonaparte  shcmld  have  departed  so  far  .from  the 
xsspcct  he  owed  its  rulers.    The  preliromaries  of 

Siaoo  were  ptroposed  for  signature  on  the  I8th  April, 
ut  General  Clarke,  to  whom  the  Directory  liad 
committed  fail  powers  to  act  in  the  matter,  was  still 
aA  ^l^n.  He  was  understood  to  be  the  full  confidant 
•of  nis  masters,  and  to  have  instructions  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Bonaparte,  nay*  to  i^laoe  him  under  arrest, 
should  he  see  oauae  to  doubt  His  fealty  to  the  French 
Gbvenunent*  Napoleon«  nevertheless,  did  not  hesi-^ 
tate  to  tender  his  individual  signature  and  warrantry, 
and  these  were  read^  admitted  by  the  Austrian  ple- 
nipotentiaries ; — an  ominous  sign  of  the  de^^ension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Directory,  considering  that  a  mil>- 
(ajty  general,  withoat  the  support  even  of  the  oom« 
tnisstoaarsirom  the  govenment,  or  procoasals,  as 
they  were  called,  was  regarded  aa  sufiocient  to  ratify 
a  treaty  off  such  eonsequeoce^  No  doubt  seems  to 
hMire  been  entertained  that  he  had  the  power  to  per- 
form what  he  had  gtmanteeds  and  the  part  which 
he  acted  was  the  more  remarkable, ,  considering  the 
hi|^  comminoa  of  Genes al  Clarke.t 

The  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Leoben  remained  long 
seerot  s  the  cause  of  which  aiipears  to  have  been, 
that  the  high  oontraeting  partiea  were  not  willing 
eomparisons  should  be  made  between  the  prelimin- 
aries as  they  were  origmally  settled,  and  the  stranc^e 
and  violent  altercations  whv^  oooorred  in  the  defim- 
tive  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  These  two  treaties  of 
paeifioatk>n  dif&red,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  rela- 
tion <to  the  degrss  and  manner  bow  a  meditated  par^ 
tition  of  the  terrttory  of  Venice,  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
pi|blic,  and  other  smaller  powers,  was  to  be  accom- 
poahed,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  France  and  Austria. 
It  ia  mabneholy  to  observe,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
important  trum,'  that  there  is  no  moment  during 
wmoh  independent  states  of  the  second  class  have 
mors,  occasion  to  be  alarmed  for  their  securitsr,  than 
"wbtn  mors  powetfiil  nations  in  their  vicinity  are 
about  to  eoadude  peaces  It  is  so  easy  to  aocommo- 
daSa  these  difierences  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of 
saeh  wesksr  states^  as,  if  the^  are  iiuured,  have  nei- 
,  ther  the  power  of  making  their  complaints  heard,  nor 
of  defenoing  thcaneelves  by  force,  that,  in  the  iron 
age  in  which  it  has  been  our  fote  to  Uve,  the  injustice 
oihsachan  anrangement  has  never  been  considered 
aa>ofiering  any  eoimtafpoise>  to  its  great  convenience^ 

♦  (Montholon.  t  h.  p.  loM 

t  Booapiate  fnst  menfionf  tfi«  drcanutaiMe  «•  haviiif  taken 
idsee  «t  Laoban*  aftonranis  ut  the  dtfieltivv  trrair  dT  Cnapo 
FbrniioL     The  dSoct  is  the  Mine,  wherever  the  words  were 

lj^*0n  the  27lh  of  April,  the  Maiqidi  de  OiHo  preeenCed  the 
ISjsiiiiiieiiiw.mlMedby  the  Emperor,  to  Napoleon  at  <3nts.  It 
wee  ia  one  of  thuee  oonleieBeee,  that  one  of  the  pkmipotealiwiee, 
utnorized  by  en  autog reph  letter  of  the  Bmperor,  offered  Napo- 
JMa^  pn>ciirc  him.  on  the  conclusion  of  apeac4>,  a  soverei^oty  of 
W^j^  touts  in  Qemajrr,  (or  hhnafllf  and  his  fvnilf,  in  order  to 
pls>a  tiiiit  beyond  the  reach  of  nspubUean  iQtnititiide<  The  i«ne- 
nl  smiled ;  be  desired  the  olenipotentiarr  to  tliank  the  Emperor 
fotliis  proof  of  the  faiierest  be  took  hi  Mi  welfaro,  and  said,  that 
oe  wished  for  no  ipeatneseor  riehet,  vnlese  conferred  on  hhn  by 
vsFraocb  people."— MOHTHOLoa.  t  iv,  p.  108.1 


whatever  the  laws  of  nations  might  teach  to  the 
contrary. 

It  is.imneoeasary  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  tha 
preliminarisfl  of  Leoben,  until  we  notice  the  treaty  sC 
Campo  Formio,  under  which  they  were  finally  mod^ 
fiedt  aod  by  which  thev  were  adjusted  and  eontraUeOk 
It  may  be,  however,  the  nioflssnt  to  state^  that  Bona^ 
parte  was  considerably  Idamed,  by  the  Durectory  and 
others,  for  stopping  snort  in  the  career  of  conquest 
and  allowing  the  House  of  Austria  terms  wbicB  left 
her  itilibrmidaUeto  FrsBoe,  when,  said  thecensoriL 
it  would  have  cost  him  but  anoth^  victory  to  bloi 
the  most  constant  and  powerfiil  enemy  of  the  Frendi 
Repubhc  out- of  the  map  of  fittrops;  or,  at  least,  to 
confine  hec  to  her  hereditary  staites  in  Gsrmanyi  1V> 
such  criticism  he  replied,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Diieet* 
onr.  from  Leoben,  during  the  progress  of  the  treaty  i 
"If,  at  the  conun^cedlent  of  these  Italian  cam* 
paigns,  I  had  made  apoint  of  going  to  Turin,  I  should 
never  have  passed  the  Po— had  I  insisted  prematnralf 
on  advancing  to  Ilom&  I  could  never  have  seoaM 
Milan^and  nowv  had  I  made  an  indispensable  ofa^al 
of  reaching  Vienna,  1  might  have  destroyed  the  tt»« 
public"! 

Such  was  his  abls  and  judicious  dcfenos  of  a  earn* 
duct,  which,  by  stopping  short  of  some  ultimate  and 
extreme  point  apparently  within  his  grasp,  extracted 
every  advantage  from  leair,  whidi  despeir  pethaps 
mignt  not  have  yielded  him,  if  the  enemy  hai  mm 
driven  to  extremity.  And  it  is  remarkable,  tiuat  thtf 
catastrophe  of  Napoleon  himself  was  a  eoroauj  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  now  laid  down;  for,  haa'h* 
not  insisted  upon  penetrating  to  Moscow,  there  is  ii9. 
judging  how  much  longer  he  might  have  held  tiie 
cnapire  of  France. 

The  contents  of  die  treaty  of  Leobean,  sofor  ssthoei 
were  announced  to  the  representatives  of  thsFpsnca 
nation  by  the  Directory,  only  made  known,  as  part 
of  the  prehminaries,  that  the  cession  of  the  Baao 
provinces,  and  of  such  a  boundary  as  Frsnos  soigbf 
choose  to  demand  upon  the  Rhine,  had  been  admitted 
by  Austria ;  and  that  she  had  consented  to  recogms* 
a  single  republic  in  Italy,  to  be  composed  out  of 
those  which  had  been  provisionally  established.  But 
shortly  afterwards  it  transpired,  that  Mantua,  tha 
subject  of  so  much  and  such  bloody  contest,  and  tha 
very  citadel  of  Italy,  as  had  appeared  from  the  eventa 
of  these  sanguinary  campaigns,  wss  to  be  resianed 
to  Austria,  from  whose  tenacious  graro  it  had  beats 
wrenched  with  so  much  difficulty.  This  measai» 
was  unpopular;  and  it  will  be  found  that  Bonapat te 
had  the  ingenm^,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  ta 
substitute  an  indemnification,  which  he  ought  not  tp 
have  given,  and  which  was  certainly  the  last  which 
the  Austrians  shoidd  have  accepted.* 

It'was  now  the  time  for  Venice  to  trembla    Sh» 
had  declared  against  the  French  in  their  abseacet; 
her  vindictive  population  had  murdered  many  4m 
them ;  the  resentment  of  the  French  soldiera  waat 
excited  to  the  utmost,  and  the  Venetians  had  no 
right  to  reckon  upon  the  forbearanee  of  their  bsbo*' 
ral.    The  treaty  of  Leoben  left  the  Senate  or  that 
ancient  state  absolutely  without  support;  nay.  mm 
they  afterwards  learned,  Austri^  afrer  pleadinf(  tneir 
oause  for  a  certain  time,  had  ended  by  stipulatmg  for 
a  share  of  their  spoils,  which  had  been  assisned  toi 
her  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty.    The  doom  of 
the  oIigarGhy  was  pronounced  ere  Bonaparte  had 
yet  traversed  the  Noric  and  Julian  Alps,  for  the  pur*- 
pose  of  enforcing  it.    By  a  letter  to  the  doge,  dated 
from  the  capital  of  Upper  S  tyria.  Napoleon,     *  ^j  * 
bitterly  upbraiding  the  Senate  for  requiting   '^*^      ' 
his  generosity  with  treaohery  and  ingratitude,  de^ 
manded  that  they  should  return  by  his  aide-de>camiP 
who  bore  the  letter,  their  instant  choice  betwixt  war 
and  peace^  and  allowing  them  only  four-and-twenty . 
hours  to  disperse  their  insurgent  peasantry,  and  sub- 
mit to  his  ciemency.M  , 

Junot,  introduced  into  the  Senat^  made  the  threata- 
of  his  master  ring  in  the  astounded  ears  of  the  menorn 
bers;  and  by  the  blunt  and  rough  manner  of  a  soU' 
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dier  who  had  risen  ficv^  die  f&nk^  added  to  the 
dismay  of  the  tremblh.g  nobles.  The  Senate  re> 
turned  an  humble  apology  to  Bonaparte,  and  des- 
patched agents  to  deprecate  his  wrath.  These 
flnvoys  were  doomed  to  experience  one  of  those 
•cenes  of  violence  which  were  in  some  degree  natural 
to  thLs  extraordinary  man;  but  to  which  in  certain 
caaea  he  seema  to  have  desi^edly  given  "way,  in 
order  to  strike  consternation  into  those  whom  he 
addressed.  "Are  the  prisoners  at  liberty T'  ho  said, 
with  a  stem  voice,  and  without  replying  to  th^  hum- 
ble greetings  of  the  terrified  envovs.  Tnev  answered 
with  hesitation  that  they  had  lioerated  the  French, 
the  Polish,  and  the  Brescians,  who  had  been  made 
captive  in  the  insurrectionary  war.  "I  will  have 
them  all — oil  l"  exclaimed  Bonaparter-"  all  who  are 
in  prison  on  account  of  their  political  sentiments.  I 
will  go  myself  to  destroy  your  dungeons  on  the 
Bridge  of  Tears— opinions  shall  be  free — I  will  have 
no  inquisition.  If  all  the  prisoners  are  not  set  at 
matant  liberty,  the  English  envoy  dTsraissed,  the 
people  disarmed^  I  declare  instant  war.  I  might 
have  gone  to  Vienna  if  1  hod  listed— I  have  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Emperor — I  have  eighty 
thousand  men,  twenty  gun-boats — I  will  hear  of  no 
Inquisition,  and  no  Senate  either — I  will  dictate  the 
law  to  you— I  will  prove  an  Attila  to  V^enice.  If  you 
cannot  disarm  your  population,  I  will  do  it  in  your 
Btead— your  government  is  antiquated— it  must  crum- 
ble to  pieces."* 

While  Bonaparle,  in  these  disjointed  vet  signifi- 
cant threats,  stood  before  the  deputies  like  the  Ar- 
gantes  of  Italy's  heroic  poet,  and  gave  them  the 
choice  of  peace  and  war  with  the  air  of  a  superior 
being,  capable  ai  once  to  dictate  their  fate,  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of  the  mossacre  of  Verona,  or  of  the 
batteries  of  a  Venetian  fori  on  the  Lido  having  fired 
upon  a  French  vessel,  which  had  run  into  the  port  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  two  armed  Austnan  ships.  The 
vessel  was  alleged  to  have  been  sunk,  and  the  mas- 
ter and  some  of  the  crew  to  have  been  killed.  The 
news  of  these  fresh  aggressions  did  not  fail  to  aggra- 
vate his  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  terri- 
jBod  deputies  ventured  to  touch  with  delicacy  on  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  atonement.  Bonaparte's  an- 
swer was  worthy  of  a  Roman.  "  If  you  could  proffer 
me,"  he  said,  "  the  treasures  of  Peru— if  you  could 
Strew  the  whole  district  with  gold,  it  could  not  atone 
for  the  French  blood  which  has  been  treacherously 
SpilL"t 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  Mav,  Bonaparte  declared 
war  against  Venice,  and  ordered  the  French  minister 
MavS  to  leave  the  city;  the  French  troops,  and 
iaay  «j.  ^jj^gg  ^f  (^  jj^^  Italian  republics,  were  at 
the  same  time  commanded  to  advance^  and  to  de- 
stroy in  their  progress,  wherever  they  found  it  dis- 
pl«v«d,  the  winged  lion  of  Saint  Mark,  the  ancient 
tmolem  of  Venetian  sovereignty.  The  declaration 
is  dated  at  Palma  Nova.t 

^  It  had  been  already  acted  upon  by  the  French  who 
were  on  the  Venetian  frontier,  and  by  La  Hotze,  a 
inmarkable  character,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
toe  army  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  new  model, 
and  the  forces  of  the  towns  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo, 
which  aspired  to  the  aame  independence.  This  com- 
mander was  of  Swiss  extraction ;  an  excellent  young 
officer,  and  at  that  time  enamoured  of  hberty  on  the 
French  system,  though  he  afterwards  saw  so  much 
reason  to  change  his  opinions,  that  he  lost  his  life,  as 
We  may  have  occasion  to  mention,  fighting  under  tlie 
Austrian  banners. 

The  terrified  Senate  of  Venice  proved  imworthy 
descendants  of  the  Zenos,  Dandodos,  and  Morosinis, 
as  the  defenders  of  Christendom,  and  the  proud  op- 
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posers  of  Papal  oppression.    *l9ie  best  lewmioe  tlxt 
could  imagine  to  themselves  wss  to  employ  at  Pa» 
those  golden  means  of  intercession  which  Bona  pan 
had  so  sturdily  rejected.    Napoleon  assnres  ds  ths 
they  found  favour  by  means  of  these  weighty  arfo- 
ments.    The  Directory,  moved,  we  are  inlonned,  br 
the  motives  of  ten  millions  of  French  franc*,  tran- 
mi t ted  from  Venice  in  bills  of  exchange,  sen  t  tork 
|.'eneral  of  Italy  orders  to  spare  the  ancient  9emm 
and  aristocracy.    But  the  account  of  the  irBusactiofi 
nitli  the  manner  in  which  the  remittances  were  ^ 
cributed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  by  6^ 
patches  intercepted  ai  Milan.    The  mennbers  of  ihf 
French  Grovemment,  whom  these  docomcnts  wonirf 
have  convicted  of  peculation  and  bribery,  wen?  com- 
piled to  be  silent;  and  Bonaparte  avaiiii^  hims^ 
of  some  chicanery  as  to  certain  iet^l  BokvniTiiea. 
took  it  on  him  totally  to  disregard  the  orders  he  bad 
recfived. 

The  Senate  of  Venice,  rather  stupified  than  stimu- 
lated by  the  excess  of  their  danger,  were  hold'vDg<K 
the  30ih  April  a  sort  of  privy  council  in  the  apar- 
ments  of  the  dope,  when  a  letter  from  the  commaii^ 
ant  of  their  t^oiilln  informed  them  that  the  FYpdc^ 
Were  croctinc  fortifications  on  the  low  grounds  cea- 
lifzuous  to  the  lagoons  or  shallow  channels  whid 
divide  from  the  main-land  and  from  ea<>h  other  i1k 
little  isles  on  which  the  amphibious  mist refss  of  ?fcf 
Adriatic  holds  her  foundation;  and  proposinc,  in  the 
blunt  style  of  a  gallant  sailor,  to  batter  them  » 
pieces  about  their  ears  before  the  works  could  ht 
compIeted.§  Indeed,  nothing  would  have  been  iwm 
easy  than  to  defend  the  lagoons  against  bti  ef>€nn, 
who,  notwithstanding  Napoleon's  Dm\'ado,  had  s^ 
even  a  single  boat.  But  the  proposal,  had  it  be«B 
made  to  an  abbess  and  a  convent  of  nuiL^  cooM 
scarce  have  appeared  more  extraordinary  than  it  did 
to  these  de^renerale  nobles.  Yet  the  sense  ofnbfime 
prevailed :  and  though  trembling  for  the  conseouences 
of  the  order  which  thev  issued,  the  Senate  ovrccxed 
that  the  admiral  should  proceed  to  action.V  Imme- 
diately after  the  order  was  received,  their  d^bera- 
tions  were  interrupted  by  the  thunder  of  the  canose 
on  either  side— the  Venetian  gun-boais  ponring  tkir 
fire  on  the  van  of  the  French  army,  which  hadhs- 
gun  to  arrive  at  Fusini. 

To  interrupt  these  ominous  soimds,  two  |.)eii^ 
tentiaries  were  dc^^atched  to  make  intercession  ^fk 
the  French  general ;  and  to  prevent  delay,  the  dop 
himself  undertook  to  report  the  result. 

The  Grand  Council  was  convoked  on  the  Ist  4 
May.  when  the  doge,  pale  in  countenanoe,  and  dis- 
concerted in  demeanour^  proposed,  as  the  oaly 
means  of  safety,  the  admission  of  some  democranc 
modifications  into  their  forms,  under  the  direcdoa  d 
iGeneral  Bonaparte;  or,  in  other  words,  to  lay  thmr 
instituuons  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  to  beicaao^ 
delled  at  his  pleasure.  Of  six  hundred  and  iDDetseD 
patricians,  only  twenty-one  dissented  from  a  "voia 
which  inferred  the  absohite  surrender  of  their  oonsb- 
lution.  The  conditions  to  be  agreed  on  were,  rndeed, 
declared  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Coimcil :  bar 
this,  in  the  circumstances,  could  only  be  consioeBid 
as  a  clause  intended  to  save  appesrancea.  The  sar* 
render  must  have  been  regarded  as  unconditiosnl 
and  total.lT 

Amidst  the  dejection  and  confusion  ^s^iich  pos^ 
sessed  the  Government,  some  able  intriguer  (the  s»> 
cretary,  it  was  said,  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
Venice,  whose  principal  had  been  recalled)  contrrrad 
to  induce  the  Venetian  Government  to  commit  an 
act  of  absolute  suicide,  so  as  to  spare  Bonanarte  the 
trouble  and  small  degree  of  scandal  which  noight 
attach  to  totally  destroying  the  szistence  of  the  vs- 
public. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  as  the  committee  of  the  Great 
Ck>uncil  were  in  close  deliberation  with  the  do«e.  tw» 
strangers  intruded  upon  those  councils,  which  oers- 
tofore— such  was  the  jealous  severity  of  the  ofigarchy 
— were  like  those  of  supernatural  beings ;  those  wb^ 
looked  on  them  died.    But  now,  afflicuon,  confiMao^ 
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xid  Jltor,  liad  witfadivwntlM  gnatds^  froU  these  secret 
nd  m/sterioaschamberajaiia  laid  open  to  theintru- 
ion  of  atniDsiBri  liiose  atom  haunta  of  a  suspicioas 
Ligarchy,  wnere,  in  other  days,  an  official  or  lictorof 
be  Government  migiht  have  been  punished  with 
leath  even  for  too  loud  a  foot*faU,  far  more  for  the 
iatal  crime  of  having  heard  more  than  was  deeisned 
o  come  to  his  knowiedae.  AU  thia  was  now  enaed ; 
ind  withoat  chock,  or  rebuke  the  two  strangers  were 
Nsrmitied  to  communicate  with  the  Senate  by  writ- 
ng.  Their  sdvice,  which  had  the  terms  of  a  com- 
Tiand,  was,  to  anticipate>  the  intended  reforms  of  the 
Prench~lo  disaolve  the  present  Government— throw 
ipeit  their  prisons— disband  their  Sclavooian  soldiers 
—piant  the  tree  of  hberty  on  the  place  of  Saint  Mark, 
ifid  to  take  other  popular  measures  of  (he  same  na- 
ure,  the  least  of  which,  proposed  but  a  few  months 
leforc,  would  have  been  a  signal  of  death  to  theindi- 
ridual  who  had  dared  to  hint  at  it.* 

An  Entihsh  sadrist  has  told  us  a  story  of  a  man 
lersuaded  by  an  eloquent  kiend  to  nang  himself,  in 
ndef  to  preserve  hi8  lifef  Ihe  etoryof  the  fall  of 
i^eniee  vindicates  the  boldness  of  llie  satire.  It  does 
lot  appear  that  Bonaparte  could  have  gone  farther; 
lay,  It  seems  unllkelv  he  would  have  gone  so  i^^  as 
vas  now  recommended. 

'As  ihefriendly  advisers  had  hinted  that  the  utmost 
ipeed  was  necessai/v  the  committee  scarce  intor- 
losed  an  interval  of"^  three  days,  between  receiving 
he  advice  and  recommending  it  to  the  Great  Coun- 
al  I  and  began  in  the  meanwhile  to  anticipate  the 
leatructton  of  their  government  and  surrender  oi 
heir  city,  by  dismantling  their  fleet  and  disbanding 
heir  soldiers. 

At  length,  tlie  Great  Council  assembled  on  the  I2th 
)f  May.    The  doge  had  commenced  a  pathetic  di»* 
soame  on  the  extremities  to  which  the  oouniry  was 
reduced,  when  an  irregular  discharge  o£  iirc-arms 
;ook  place  under  the  very  windows  of  the  council- 
leuse.    Ail  started  up  in  confusion.    Some  supposed 
lie  ScUvonians  were  plundering  the  citizens;  some 
hat  the  lower  orders  had  risen  on  the  nobility ;  others, 
hat  llie  French  had  entered  Venice,  and  were  pro- 
feeding  to  sack  and  pillage  it.    The  terrified  and 
imid  counsellors  did  not  wait  to  enquire  what  was 
be  real  cause  of  the  disturbance,  but  hurried  fur- 
rard,  like  sheep,  in  the  path  which  had  been  indi- 
ated  to  them.     They  listened    to  despoil    tlieir 
ncient  government  of  all  authority,  to  sign  in  a  man- 
ler  its  sentence  of  civil  cieatli— added  every  thing 
rhich  could  render  the  sacritice  more  agreeable  to 
tonaparte-;and  separated  in  confusion,  but  under 
he  impression,  that  they  had  token  the  best  mea- 
ure  in  their  power  for  quelling  the  tumult,  by  meet- 
ig  the  wishes  of  the  predominant  party.    But  this 
rtks  by  no  means  the  case.    On  the  contrary,  they 
iad  the  mieibrtune  to  find  that  the  insurrection,  of 
rhich  the  firing  vras  the  signal,  was  directed  not 
gaanst  the  aristocrats,  but  against  those  who  pro- 
ceed the  surrender  of  the  national  independence. 
Umed  bands  shouted,  "Long  live  Saint  Mark,  and 
erish  foreigh  domination  I"    Others  indeed  there 
rere,  who  diaplayed  in  oppoation  three-coloured 
ttimera,  with  the  war-cry  of  "Libertjr  for  everl" 
%e  disbanded  and  mutinous  soldiers  mixed  among 
bese  hostile  groups,  and  threatened  the  town  with 
ire  and  pillage.t 

Amid  mis  horrible  confusion^  and  while  the  parties 
mre  firing  on  each  other,  a  provisional  government 
raa  hastily  named.  Boats  were  despatched  to  bring 
^ree  thousand  French  soldiers  into  the  city.  These 
K>k  posaession  of  the  plar;e  of  Saint  Mark,t  while 
one  of  the  inhabitants  shouted;  but  the  greater 
art,  who  were  probably  viot  the  less  sensible  of  the 
|(ecrable  tyranny  of  thr.  old  aristocracy,  saw  it  fall 
1  mournful  silence,  bccF.u8e  there  fell,  along  with  the 
lioient  institutions  of  their  country,  however  little 
feme  of  these  were  to  be  regretted,  the  honour  and 
dependence  of  the  Piate  itselt 
if9ne  terms  which  the  French  granted,  or  rather  im- 
ifed,  appeared  sufficiently  moderate,  so  far  as  they 
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were  made  pmblic.  They  annouBced,  that  the  foreign 
troops  woiud  remain  so  long,  and  no  longer^  thaa 
roignt  be  necessary  to  protect  the  peace  of  Venicel-* 
they  undertook  to  guarantee  the  pubhc  debt,  and  the 
payinent  of  die  pensions  allowed  to  the  impoverished 
gentry.  They  required,  indeed,  the  continuance  oi 
the  pro^cution  agiunst  the  commander  of  that  fort 
of  Lueo  who  had  tired  on  the  French  vessel ;  but  all 
other  oflTenders  were  pardon4>d,  and  Elonaparte  after- 
wvds  mifTered  even  this  affaii  to  pass  intoobliviorft| 
vdiich  excited  doubt  whether  the  transaction  had 
ever  been  so  serious  as  had  been  alleged. 

Five  secret  and  less  palatable  articles  attended 
these  avowed  conditions.  One  provided  lor  the  vari- 
ous exchangea  of  territory  which  had  been  already 
settled  at  die  Venetian  expense  betwixt  Austria  aou 
France.  The  second  and  third  stipidated  the  pay- 
ment of  three  mdtions  of  francs  in  specie,  and  as 
iTiany  in  naval  stores.  Another  prescribed  the  ce»« 
sion  of  three  ships  of  war,  and  of  two  frigates,  anned 
and  equipped.  A  filth  ratified  ihf  oxaction,  in  the 
usual  >me  of  French  cu!)idifv,  ol  twenty  pictures, 
and  fi\e  nnndced  manuscripts.d 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  what  advantages  the  Ve- 
netians purchased  by  all  these  unconscionable  oondi* 
tions.  At  the  moment,  they  understood  that  the 
stipalationa  were  to  imply  a  guarantee  of  the  inde- 
pandent  existence  of  their  country  as  a  democratical 
state.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  necessity  for  raising 
the  supplies  to  gratifv  the  rapacity  of  the  French, 
obliged  the  provisional  government  to  have  recouree 
to  forced  loans;  and  in  this  manner  they  inhospita- 
bly plundered  the  Duke  of  Modena  (who  had  i\efd  to 
Venice  for  refuge  when  Bonaparte  first  entered  Lorn 
hardy)  of  his  remaining  treasure,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  sequins. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Napoleon's  Amatory  Correspondenco  with  JoicpWne.— Hh  Court 
at  Montebollo— Nc^uliauom  and  Ptcaiiure  minfled  thera.'— 
Genoa  —  Kevolutionary  spirit  of  tlio  Gonoese.— Tmy  rkie  in  ia- 
surrcrtioii,  but  arc  qucllctl  by  the  Govurnmunt.  and  Uiu  French, 
plunder*^  and  impnsoned— Bonaparte  inlcrfcn-s,  and  apptiintf 
tho  Outlines  of  a  now  Government.— Sardinia.— Naplct —The 
Cispadmno,  Transpadanc,  and  Emilian  Repubiica.  united  under 
lite  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic —The  ValUsline.— Tl»e  Gri- 
■ons.— The  ValuUne  united  to  L«inibardy.— Great  impruvenrant 
of  Ifaly.  and  the  Italian  Charactpr,  from  those  chonges  — DiflS- 
riihifs  in  llie  \\»\  of  Pucii  omifni  it>t\iixtPmnoeand  Auatria.-" 
Tlie  Din-ciory  aud  Mapuloon  laCn  dillerent  VioN^**.- Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio— Btiuapart4)  take*  leave  of  the  Anoy  of  Italy*  to 
act  as  French  Pleni]X)t^niiar7  at  Rostadt. 

When  peace  returns,  it  brings  baek  the  domestio 
nffcctions,  and  affords  the  means  of  indulging  them. 
Bonaparte  was  yet  a  bridegroom,  thoi^h  he  had  now ' 
been  two  years  married^  and  upwards.  A  part  of  his 
correspondence  with  his  bride  has  been  preserved, 
and  gives  a  curious  picture  of  a  temperament  as  fiery 
in  love  as  in  war.  The  language  of  the  conqueror, 
who  was  disposing  of  states  fit  his  pleasure,  and  de- 
feating the  motii  celebrated  commanders  of  the  time, 
is  as  enthusiastic  as  that  of  an  Arcadian.  We  canaot 
suppress  the  truth,  that  (in  passages  which  we  cer* 
tainlv  shall  not  quote)  it  carries  a  tone  of  indehcacy. 
whicn,  notwithstanding  the  intimacy  o%the  married 
state,  an  English  husband  would  notnse,  nor  an  En- 
glish wife  consider  as  the  becoming  expression  of  con- 
nubial afTection.  There  seems  no  doubt,  however^ 
that  the  attachment  which  these  letters  indicate  was 
perfectly  sincere,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least,  it  wa* 
chivalrotisly  expressed :— "  Wurmser  shall  buy  dearly 
the  tears  which  he  makes  you  shed."ir 

i  1"  Tho  French  ttoopa  entered  Venice  on  the  l«th  of  May.  Tbe^ 
pnrti!ian!4  of  libertv  immediately  met  in  a  popular  atiembly.  The 
anstocracy  vnta  destroyed  ftir  ever ;  the  deoiocratic  eonatitiition 
of  twelve  hundred  was  proclaimed.  Darxlolo  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  city.  The  Lion  of  St  Mark  and  the  Coriatfauuk 
bureeii  were  carried  to  Paris."— Montholon.  t.  iv.  p.  UQ.] 

n  t"  General  Bemadotte  carried  the  colour*  taken  IVom  the  Ve- 
netian troopa  to  Parii.  Tliene  fVequcot  preeentaUdhs  of  oololue 
were,  at  thu  period,  veir  useful  to  the  government ;  for  the  oiaaA 
fected  were  silenced  and  overawed  by  this  daplay  or  the  spirit  cC 
the  armi«."— MoNTHOLON,  t.  iv  p  H5.1 

H  (For  somA  curious  extracts  from  this  Coneaimik40oe<  aeel^ 
paMx  to  this  voIudom.    No.  IV.  J ) 
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It  ivjpMr*  ftoBH  thiaeonreflpondenoe  tik*t  JoRphi 
had  rejoined  her  husband  under  the  guardianships  of 
Jnaot^  when  he  returnea  from  Pans,  after  having 
executed  his  rnissKm  of  deliveiing  to  the  Directory 
and  popreocptativee  of  the  PreBch  people  the  banners 
and  ooMors  taken.from  Beaulieu.  In  Deeember  179& 
jMephiae  was  at  Glenoa,  where  she  was  received 
with  studied  magnificenee  by  those  in  that  ancient 
8t»te  who  adhered  to  the  French  interest  and  where» 
to  Uie  scandal  of  the  rigid  Cathohcs,  the  company 
•  oentinued  aaaembleoL  at  a  ball  given  by  M.  de  Serva, 
till  a  late  hour  on  Fhday  morning,  deroite  the  pre- 
MBea  of  a  senator  having  in  his  pocket,  but  not 
venturing  to  enfi>rc&  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the 
belter  observation  of  the  fast  day  aipon  the  occasion. 
tluse,  however,  were  probably  only  o<^a8ional  visits : 
but  alter  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  and 
duringihe  vaiioua  neeotiadona  which  took  place  be* 
fbie  It  was  &iaUy  aoJusted,  as  ratified  at  Gsmpo 
Foffmio,  Jt>s^faine  lived  in  domestic  society  with  her 
husband,  at  the  beautifid  seat  or  rather  palace  of 
3«MMebeUa 

This  villa,  celebrated  ^m  the  important  ne^o^ 
tiations  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  is  situated  a  few 
leagues  from  flfilan,  on  a  gently  sloping  bill,  which 
commands  an  extensnre  prospect  over  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy.  The  ladies  of  the  highest  rsak, 
as  wall  as  those  celebrated  for  beauty  and  accom* 
pbshments^alL  in  short,  who  could  add  charms 'to 
society-^were  daily  paying  their  homage  to  Jose- 
phine, who  receivM  them  with  a  felicity  of  address 
which  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  bom  for  exercising 
thw  high  courtesies  that  devolved  upon  the  wi&  of  so 
*  distinguished  a  person  as  Napoleon. 

Negotiationa  proceeded  amid  gaiety  and  pleasiffe. 
The  various  minsters  and  envoys  of  Austna,  of  the 
Pope,  of  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  of  several  of 
the  Princes  of  Germany—the  throng  of  generals,  of 

Sersons  in  authority,  of  depoties  of  towns— with  the 
ally  arrival  and  despatch  of  numerous  couriers,  the 
buatle  of  important  business,  mingled  with  fSles  and 
entertainments,  with  balls  and  with  hunting  parties 
-"i^ve  the  picture  of  a  splendid  court,  and  the  as- 
semblage was  called  accordingly,  bv  the  Italians,  the 
Court  of  Montebello.,  It  was  such  in  point  of  im- 
portance; for  the  deliberations  agitated  there  were 
to  regulate  the  political  relatione  of  Germany,  and 
dadde  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Venioe,  of  Genoa :  all  destuied  to  hear  from 
the  voice  of  Napoleon,  tne  terms  on  which  their  na- 
tional existence  was  to  be  prolonged  or  terminated. 
Montcbello  was  not  less  the  abode  of  pleasure. 
Th^sovereigpsof  this  diplomatic  and  military  court 
nwde  excursions  to  the  la^o  Maggiors,  to  lago  di 
Oomo,  to  the  Bonomean  islands,  and  occupied  at 
piaafliire  ths  villas  which  surround  those  delicious 
rcilioBS.  Every  town,  every  village,  desired  to  dis- 
tingobh  itself  by  some  pecuuar  mark  of  homage  and 
respact  to  him,  whom  they  then  named  the  Liberator 
of  Italy.*  These, expressions  are  in  a  great  measure 
tboasof  Napoleon  himself^  who  seems  to  have  looked 
back  on  this  period  of  his  life  with  warmer  recollec- 
tions of  pleasurable  enjoyment  than  he  had  expe- 
rianoed  on  any  other  occasion. 

It  was  probably  the  hi^piest  time  of  his  life.  Ho- 
nour, beyona  that  of  a  crowned  head,  was  his  own, 
and  had  the  full  relish  of  novelty;  to  a  mind  which, 
two.  or  three  years  before,  was  pining  in  obscurity. 
Power  was  his.  and  he  had  not  experienced  its  cares 
and  risks;  high  hopes  were  formed  of  him  by  all 
around,  and  he  had  not  yet  disappointed  them.  He 
was  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  married  to  the  wo- 
man of  his  heart.  Above  all,  he  had  the  glow  of 
H<»pe,  which  was  marshalling  him  even  to  more 
exalted  dominion ;  and  he  had  not  yet  become  aware 
that  possession  brings  satiety,  and  that  all  earthly 
desires  and  wishes  terminate,  when  fully  attained,  in 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

The  variaus  objects  which  occupied  Bonaparte's 
tnind  durjng  this  busy  yet  pleasing  mterval,  were  the 
aflairs  of  Genoa,iof  Sardinia,  of  Naples,  of  the  Cis- 

«  iMonttioloo,  t  It.  pl  H7^J 


alfHM  Tepiib^o!ihsariatei^.MftlnAMfndbMi 
the  most  impoitaot  •of'-diain,  ths  dgfliiitwp< twhy 
with  Austria,  whkh  invcdsrad  the  *"*«'■*>**■*■"  of  Via 
nice  as  an  independent  state* 

(xenoa,  the  piond  rival  of  Vcmoci.  had  never  a^ 
tained  the  same  permanent  iiMportanoe.ivitbi^iitf 
sister  repubUc;  but  her  nobility,  who  still  miukK^ 
tared  her  government  acGoidini^  to  the  model  a» 
aigned  them  by  Andrew  Dona,  preeerved  bmv 
national  spirit,  and  a  mote  warlike  diapoaixioB.  Hi 
nejghbourhood  of  Franoe^  aad  the  prtsvaUaMe  of  h« 
oiumona,  had  snzrsd  tip  among*tbs  eitixaDS  oC^ 
middling  claas-  a  party,  taking  ike  name  of  Mvairf- 
ista,  from  a  club  so  termedil  whoee  obiieet  it  a«i  « 
break  down  the  ohnarohy,  and  revolutwiuas  tbs^^ 
vemment.  The  nobfaa  were  natundly  ojlusai  m 
this«  and  a  large  body  ^  the  pepulnoe^  Bsadi  «»• 
plofsd  by  them,  and  ataet  Caihones^  w«ro  nsSy  te 
second  them  in  their  defence. 

The^stablifihment  of  two  Italian  deimaiauiifBi 
the  Po  made  the  Genoem  revolutioniaui  conemsmiat 
time  was  arrived  when  thdr  own  state  onght  to  pm 
through  a  similar  ordeal  of  re^ienentioii.  TIktw 
tered  their  strength,  and  petitiaiiedtlio  doBeiosii 
abohtion  of  the  govdmment  aa  it  exiBted.  md  tli 
adopdon  of  a  democratic  modsL  Tlie  aag$.  em 
descended  so  far  to  their  demand  aa  to  &aue  a  catt- 
mittee  of  nine  peraona,  five  of  them  of  plebcaatt  Ib4 
to  conaider  and  rspert  on  the  meaas  cxf  iiifiiiiin  i 
more  popular  spirit  into  the  coostitntiQaL^ 

The  three  chief  Inquisitors  of  State,  or  CSensoft 
as  the  actoal  rulers  'of  the  ohgarehy^  veto  eoaika 
opposed  the  spirit  of  religknis  endmsiaom  to  tfaake 
democrNtic  zeal.  They  employed  the  paJpit  anddi 
confessional  as  the  meana  of  warning  good  Oaiht- 
hes  against  the  chaaoe  demanded  by  mmMaxmadk^ 
—they  exposed  the  Holy  Sacrament,  mni  utadmfm' 
cessions  and  pubUc  prayer%  as  if  thraeieBed  witfc  a 
descent  of  the  Algeriiies. 

Meanwhile,  the  JforandistB  took  up  aima,  d» 
played  the  Frencli  colours,  and  ceaomng  1ih« 
enterprise  was  on  the  point  of  snoceae,  ^yi  «, 
seized  the  gate  of  the  araenal  and  that  of  ™"^  ^ 
the  harbour.  But  their  trimnph  was  short  Ite 
thousand  armed  labourers  started  aa  from  ooi  sC  tkt 
earth,  under  the  command  of  their  syndica^  at  w^ 
nidpal  officers,  with  cries  of  "Viva  Maria r  vd 
declared  for  the  aristocracy  The  insw)giont%  toblr 
defeated,  were  compelled  to  shut  thiitw^iy^ltf  j^  ■ 
their  houses,  where  they  were  assailed  bv  tfaestiafliv 
party,  and  finally  routed.  The  Frencm  rmairailH 
Genoa  were  maltreated  by  the  prevailiiie 
houses  pillaged,  and  they  tbemaelvea 
prison. 

The  last  cironmstanee  gave  Bonspnte 

ble  right  to  interfere,  which  he  woaid  probably  ] 
done  even  had  no  such  violence  beeii 

He  sent  his  aide-decamp  La  Valette  lo  ' 

the  threat  of  instantly  moving  againat  die  city  « 
division  of  his  army,  unless  the  priaoneti 

liberty^  the  aristocratic  pany  dnarmei., 

altera  uons,  or  rather  such  a  complete  dianBa  of  a^ 
vemment  adopted,  as  should  be  agiooobto  to  w 
Freneh  commander-in»chief.  Agamst  thia  tkflt 
was  no  appeal.  The  inqcdsitora  were  laid  iinii 
arrest  for  naving  defended,  with  the  aaaiatsDca^ 
their  fellow-citizens,  the  existing  institutioiiB  of  da 
statej  and  the  doge,  with  two  other  maffiatrateatf 
the  first  rank,  went  to  learn  at  MontebaflcT** 
head-quarters  of  Napdeen,  what  was  to  bo^ 
future  fate  of  the  Citv^  proudly  called  qf  r%ifowii 
They  received  the  outLnes  of  snck  a  demodvcfif 
Napoleon  conceived  suitable  for  them;  and  ba9" 

t  (The  club  held  thonr  meetings  at  tho  home  <if  an  apockMlfc 
named  Morande.  Botta  describes  him  os  "un  uomo  mwnBk 
e  di  estrcmi  pencieii.  e  che  rrederat  die  ocni  eoaa  fbtee  itfjiaf* 
airivare  a  queUa  IfiiQiUU  ok' ei  si  fismava  in  BMBttk**- 


p.  B84.1 

t  (Montholon,  t.  iv.  p.  IBt.] 

n  [ '  On  tho  6th  of  Juno,  the  deputies  ihim  the  Semtp 
conv«>ntloA  at  Montc4ieno,  whieb  put  an  end  Co  ~ 
tioB*  and  established  fl»deiiiiieratle«l  mrtnamM 
people  biiniod  iho  Goiden  Book,  and  umke  tht^  statue  at 
pieces.    This  outngeon  the  aseiBarrorthat  mat  man 
Napoleon,  i*ho  required  the  perivisiaBal  gmpanmeBt  to 

— MOMTHOLOM.  t  iv.  p.  tST.J 
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mn  4o  iunre %0«i  wMmAt  fvf^jMa  to  ih»'Stali^ 
rficfa,  acceraing  ti^  the  Fnnch  afestaiion  of  daiag 
wm  thing  upon  a  daflsical  model  naw  underwent 
BfVoIutionaiT  oapiiflnii  and  wa»  eaUed  the  Ligurian 
bepublio;  It  waa-«tipiiiated  that  the  French  who 
M  0iifiiM«d  should  be  indemnified;  but  no  conth- 
Ibtiona  wene  exacted  for  the  uee  ci  the  French  army, 
lor  did  the  collections  and  cabinete  of  Genoa  pay 
lajT  tribute  to  the  Pariaian  Muaeum.^ 

Shortly  after«  the  democratic  party  having  gone  so 
•r  «8  to  ezchide  the  nobles  firom  the  government, 
ind  from  all  offices  of  trust,  caUed  down  by  doing 
tff^w  ti  BO  (^  severe  admonition  from  Bonpparte. 
nov.  n.  g^  dittMrged  them  to  offend  the  pre- 
ndieflii  or  insult  the  feelngsy  oif  the  more  ecrupiilottfl 
i/athobcs.  declarittg  farther,  that  to  exclude  those 
(f  Doblo  Wlh  from  public  ninctioiiB,  .is  a  revolting 
neee  of  injustice,  and,  in  fact,  aa  cHminal  as  the 
mret  of  the -errors  of  thepatricianat  Bonaparte 
ay,s,  he  felt  a  pardahty  for  Genoa;  and  the  oompa^ 
a|ive  hberfkhty  with  which  he  treated  the.  state  on 
uS  occasion,  ibmtBhes  a  good  proof  that  he  did  so. 

The  King  of  Saxdinia  had  been  prostrated  at  the 
Mfcof  f^nee  by  the  arftiistioe  of  Cherasoo^  which 
oo^uded  Napoleon's  first  campaign  $  and  that 
i^acious  leader  had  been  long  deauous  that  the 
hreeiory  should  raise  the  royal  supplkant  (for  he 
ould  be  termed  little  else)  into  some  semblance  of 
^^  dignityi,  so  as  to  make  his  power  available  as 
tt  ally.  Nay»  General  Clarke  had,  6th  Am^t  i7Q7, 
nbscribed,  with  the  representative  of  his  Sardinian 
Ifl^ty,^  treaty  offensive  and  defSnsive,  by  which 
fapoleon  expected  to  add  to  the  armv  under  his 
oanmand  four  thousand  Sardinian  or -Piedmontese 
alantry,  and  fife  hundred  cavalry ;  and  he  reckoned 
naeh  on  this  contingent,  in  case  of  the  war  being  re- 
i«wed  Mrith  Austria.  Bat  the  Directory  sfaif|pd  and 
vaded  his  solicitations,  and  declined  confirmuig  this 
Peaty,  probably  because  they  considered  the  army 
Itider  bis  command  as  alraedy  sufficiently  strong, 
«ing,  as  the  soldiers  were,  so  devoted  to  theu:  leader. 
Lt  length,  however,  the  treaty  was  rattted,  but  too 
ltd  to  serve  Bonaparte's  object. 

Naples^  whose  conduct  had  been  vacillating  and 
iflincere,  as  events  seemed  to  promise  victory  or 
tieaten  defeat  to  the  French  general,  experienced, 
Qtwitn8tandin&  when  he  was  m  the  height  of  tri-. 
mph,  the  benent  of  his  powerful  intercession  with 
i»  government,  and  retained  the  fall  advantage 
icnred  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  lOth  October, 

A  most  tmporiant  subject  of  consideration  re- 
ining aller  the  pacification  of  luly,  respecting  the 
Hvde  in  whJiOh  the  new  republics  were  to  oe  govern* 
{,  and  the  extent  of  territory  which  shcnla.  be  as> 

eed  to  them*  On  this  subject,  there  had  been 
J  discuBsiofDs  I  and  as  there  was  much  animosity 
[HTencient  grudge  betwixt  some  of  the  Italian  cities 
ad  provinces,  it  was  no  very  easv  matter  to  con> 
iBce  tneoo,  thai  their  tme  interest  lay  in  as  many  of 
hem  being  united  under  one  energetic  and  active 
Dvemment  as  should  render  them  a  power  of  some 
nportanoe,  instead  of  being  divided  as  heretodfbre 
1^  petty  states^  whi6h  could  not  ofTer  efiectoal  re* 
ilitance  even  to  invasion  on  the  part  of  a  power  of 
^  second  clasb,  much  more  if  attacked  by  France 
r  Austria. 

The  formation  of  a  compact  and  independent  state 
I  <he  north  of  Italy,  was  what  Napoleon  had  much 
t  b^rt.  But 'theCispadane  andTranspadanere* 
ohhcs  were  alike « averse  to  a  union,  and  that  of 
ismagna  had  declined  on  iu  part  a  junction  with 
leOispadane  commonwealth,  and  set  up  for  a  puny 
nd  feeble  independenee,  under  the  title  of  the 
Situiian  Repabhc.  Bonaoarte  was  enabled  to  over- 
ome  these  gnidgings  and  heart-burnings,  by  poiat- 

*  fMoathoIcui,  t  iv.  p.  155;  Jomini.  t  z.  p.  ISB;  BoUa,  t  tt. 
.Wl.J 

*  {**  Tko  Ooundl  of  Five  Hundred  at  Paris  wu  at  tfan  tiin«  de- 
P4is«a s iiMCifMi wadB by Biirei,  tendiM to expol  aU  the  mMcs 
BmTianoe.  on  givior  tbem  toe  value  of  their  property*  Thia 
QJic^giveti  br  IVapOMon  to  the  Remihlic  of  Genua,  appeared  to 
V  aaoreMM,  in  ftct,  to  the  Fnmrii  RopubKc,  tvbich  at  all  crnnts 
iMlMbr  It }  fbrthM  teirifie  pian  waaabaarioaad. "— MoKtaeLon, 

9^9^  m.} 


iagowf  to  them  theCleiieral  RepuMie,  whk^  it  wM 
now  his  svateas  to  create,  as  bemg  destined  to  form 
the  kernel  of  a  state  whiofa  shoald  be  emari^ed.fso]ii 
toe  to  time  as  opportunities  (^ieredf  until  it  sb#iM 
include  all  Italy  under  one  single  govsmment*  Thia 
fialtering  pnospeott  in  assigning  to  Italy,  though  at 
some  distant  date,  the  probahility  of  forming  ona 
great  CQ|mtry«  united  in  itself^  and  independent  of 
thtt  rest  of  £ttropc^  instead  of  being,  as  now,  paxoel- 
led  out  mto  petty  statea  naturally  overcame  all  the 
local  dislikes  and  predilections  which  might  hava 
prevented  the  union  of  the  Cispadane,  Traaapadane^ 
and  Emilian  repubhcs  into  one^  and  that  importaaft 
measure  was  resolved  upon  accordingly. 

The  Cisalpiae  rejpublio  was  the  naxae  fixed  upoa 
to  designate  the  wutedconuBCii  wealth.  TtalFrettBh 
would  more  vrilUngly  have  named  it,  with  rospsct  lai 
Patis,  thelVansiUpme  republic;  but  that  would  h«ra 
been  innovating  upon  the  ancient  title  which  Room 
has  to  be  the  central  point,  with  reference  lo  whioA 
idl  other  parts  of  Ita^  assume  their  local  deaonp-i 
tbik  It  would  have  destroyed  all  classical  piopnt* 
etv,  and  have  confused  historical  recollections*  i^ 
vvhat  had  hitherto  been  called  tibe  UUra-montanft 
side  of  the  Aloe,  had,  to  gratify  Parisian  vanity. 
been  termed  the  Hither  side  of  the  saaoe  chain  n 
mountains. 

,  The  constitution  aasigned  to  the  Cisalpine  icpybt* 
he,  was  the  same  which  the  French  had  lasuof  all 
adopted,  in  what  they  called  the  year  Fives  having  « 
Directory  of  executifve  administrators,  and  twoCoun* 
oils.  They  were  installed  upon  the  doth  of  June,  1 797. 
Four  members  of  the  Directory  were  named  by  Bo* 
naparte,  and  the  addition  of  a  fifth  was  promised 
with  all  convenient  speed.  On  the  14th  of  July  fol« 
lowing,  a  review  was  made  of  thirty  thousand  niw 
tional  guards.  The  fortresses  of  Lomhaidy^and  thai 
other  districts,  were  dehvered  up  to  the  local  autho* 
rities,  and  the  French  army,  retiring  from  the  terr 
ritories  of  the  new  republic,  took  up  cantonments  ia 
the  Venetian  states.  Proclamation  had  already  been 
made,  that  the  states  belonging  to  the  Cisaliane  re- 
pubhc  having  been  acquired  by  France  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  she  had  used  her  priwlege  to  form  them' 
into  their  preeent  free  and  independent  government, 
which,  aueadv  recognised  by  the  Emperor  and  th* 
Directory,  could  not  foil  to  be  acknowledged  withia 
a  ehor  J2m»  ny  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe.^. 

BoDaucfte  soon  after  showed  that  he  was  serioua. 
in  his  ^estfm  of  enlaiging  the  Cisalpine  republic^  aa 
opportumty  coiiki  be  mane  to  serve.  There  are  three. 
valley&  termed  the  Valtelina  distriotst  which  ruA 
down  irom  the  Swiss  mountains  towurds  the  lak* 
of  Como.  The  natives  of  die  Valteline  are  about 
one  hundred  and  sii^  thousand  souls.  They  speak 
Italian,  •  and  are  chiefiy  of  the  Catholic  persuasion* 
These  vallays  were  at  this  period  the  subjects  of  th* 
Swiss  Cantoils,  called  the  Ghrisonsi  not  being  a  par% 
of  their  league^  or  eomyinK  any  of  their  i>nvil^e% 
but  standijig  towards  the  Swiss  coram  unitv,  gene- 
rally and  mdividnally,  in  the  raok  of  vassals  to  so- 
verei^s.  This  situation  of  thraldom  and  dq^end- 
ence  was  bard  to^endare^  and  dishonourable  in  Uselfi 
and  we  canaoi  be  surpnssd  that,  when  the  nationa 
around  them  were  called  upon  to  enjov  Hberty  and 
independence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline  should 
have  driven  their  Swiss  garrisons  out  of  their  val* 
leyS(  adopted  the  symbof  of  Italian  freedom,  and 
earned  theur  complain  ta  against  the  oppression  of 
their  German  and  Protestant  mastem  to  the  feet  of 
Bonaparte. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ValteHne  unquestionably 
had  a  right  to  assert  their  natural  liberty,  which  M 
incapable  of  suffering  prescription ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  clear  how  the  French  could,  according  to  the 
law  or  nations,  claim  any  title  to  interfere  between 
them  and  the  Grisons,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with 
the  whole  Swiss  Union,  they  were  in  profound  peace. 
This  scruple  seems  to  have  struck  Bonapane*8  own 
niind.§  He  pretended,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
Milanese  government  had  a  right  to  interfere,  and 
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hb  mediatiofi  was  90  far  reoogoised^  that  the  On- 
00118  pleaded  before  him  in  answer  to  their  oontu- 
Diacious  vaseaia.  Bonaparte  ^aye  bia  opinion,  by 
adviaing  ihe  canton  of  the  Gritions.  which  condisia 
of  three  lea^aa,  to  admit  their  Valteline  subjects  to  a 
share  of  their  francbiees,  in  the  character  of  a  fourth 

'  aaaociation.  The  moderation  of  the  propoaal  may  be 
admitted  to  excuse  tiic  irregularity  of  the  interference. 
The  representatives  of  the  Grey  Lco^c,  were,  not- 
withstanding, profoundly  hurt  at  n  proposal  which 
went  to  make  their  vassals  their  brother-freemen, 
and  to  establish  the  eqitality  of  the  Italian  serf,  who 
drank  of  the  Adda,  ^^iih  the  free-bom  Switzer,  who 
quaffed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.    As  they  turned  a 

«  oeaf  car  to  his  proposal,  deserted  his  tribunal,  and 
endeavcA'cd  to  find  support  at  Bern,  Paris,  Yienno, 
and  elsewhere.  Napoleon  resolved  to  proceed  against 
them  in  default  of  appearance;  and  declaring,  that 
as  tho  QrisoTis  had  failed  to  appear  before  him,  or  to 
comply  with  bis  injunctions,  by  admitting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Valteline  to  be  parties  to  their  Teagae,  he 
therefore  adjudged  the  state,  or  district,  of  the  Val- 
telinCf  in  time  coming,  to  belong  to,  and  be  part  of, 
the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Orisons  in  vain  hum- 
bled themselves  when  it  was  too  late,  and  protested 
their  readiness  to  plead  before  a  mediator  too  power- 
ful to  be  declined  under  any  ground  known  in  law; 
an^  the  Valteline  territory  was  adjudged  [October 
10]  inalienably  annexed  to  and  united  with  Lombar- 
dy:  of  which,  doubtless,  it  forms,  from  manners 
ana  contiguity,  a  natural  portion.* 

Tho  existence  of  a  state  having  free  institutions, 
however  imperfect,  seemed  to  work  an  almost  instant 
amelioration  on  the  character  of  tho  people  of  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  effeminacy  and  trifling  hobitB, 
which  resigned  all  the  period  of  youth  tointngucand 
amusement,  began  fo  give  place  to  firmer  and  more 
manly  virtues— to  the  desire  of  honourable  minds  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  arts  and  nrme.t  Bona- 
parte had  himself  said,  that  twenty  years  would  be 
necessary  to  work  a  radical  change  on  the  notional 
Character  of  the  Italians;  but  eveti  already  those 
seeds  were  sown,  among  a  people  hitherto  frivolous 
because  excluded  from  public  business,  and  timorous 
because  they  were  not  permitted  the  use  of  arms, 
which  afterwards  made  the,  Italians  of  the  north 
equal  the  French  themselves  in  braving  the  terrors  of 
war,  besides  producing  several  civil  characters  of  emi- 
nence. 

Amid  those  subordinate  discussions,  as  they  might 
be  termed,  in  comparison  to  the  negotiations  betwixt 
Austria  and  France,  these  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties found  greet  difficulty  in  agreemg  as  to  the  pacific 
superstructure  which  they  shonld  build  upon  the 
foundation  which  had  been  laid  by  the  preliminaries 
exchanged  at  Looben.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  some  of 
the  pnncipal  stipulations,  which  had  been  there 
agreed  upon  as  the  comer-stones  of  their  treaty,  were 
even  already  beginning  to  be  unsettled. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  exchan^  for  the 
cession  of  Flanders,  and  of  all  the  countnes  on  the 
left  aide  of  the  Rhine,  indudinjs  the  strong  chy  of 
Jf  ayence,  which  she  was  to  yield  up  to  France  in 
perpetuity,  Austria  stipulated  an  indemnification  on 
some  other  fi^ontier.  The  original  project  bore,  that 
the  Lombardie  republic,  siiice  termed  the  Cisalpine, 
should  have  all  the  territories  extending  from  Pied- 

'  mont  to  the  river  Oglio.  Those  to  the  eastward  of 
that  river  were  to  be  cedad  to  Austria  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  cessbn  of  Belgnim,  and  tha  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Oglio,  risine  in  the  Alps,  descends 
through  the  fertile  districts  of  Bresoia  and  Cremasco, 
and  tails  into  the  Po  near  Borgo-forte,  enclosing 

*  [Moathokm.  t  iv.  p.  186 ;  BotU,  t  u.  p.  441.] 

♦  l"  Instead  of  pusinc  ibefr  lirae  a(  the  feet-  of  women,  the 
Sttng  Italiani  now  frequpntod  tbo  ridrnf  and  fencinf  schools,  and 
Bids  of  ex«rcis«.    In  the  comedJes  and  sti««t  fiiroes,  thrre  had 

always  been  an  Italian,  riiijreaented  as  a  rvrj  cowardly  thoacb 
Wit^  fellow,  and  a  land  of  btillying  captain,— Aonnetimes  a  Frendi- 
mrc  but  more  fre«nici)lly  a  Gcnnan-a  very  poweiful,  brave,  and 
■iratal  chamcter.  who  nev«r  failed  to  <*onclude  with  caning  tlio 
Italian  to  the  rcat  taUsfhetioa  of  the  anrtaadimr  speetators.  But 
Mch  alhutonfl  were  now  no  longer  endured  tiy  the  pouulace ;  au- 
thmanow  brought  brave  Itatiam  on  the  stage,  putting  loraignera  to 
flyht,  and  defending  their  honor  and  their  rights."— Napoleon. 
JmcMm,  t  iv.  p.  186.]  ^ 
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Mantua  on  its  left  bank,  wbich  atroip'IbrtrBas,  i 

citadel  of  Italy,  was.  by  this  eHocstion,  to  be « 
stored  to  Austria.    There  wene  farther  eocDpeei 
tions  assigned  to  the  Emperor,  by  the  prelimuna 
of  Leoben.    Venice  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  t^ 
tones  on  tho  mainland,  which  -were  to  be  conlMm^ 
to  augment  the  indemnity  destmed  for  the  einpt 
and  this  although  Venice,  as  far  aw  Bonnpane  ^ 
knew,  had  been  faithful  to  the  neutrality  she  be 
adopted.    To  redeem  this  piece  of  injustioet  anoet 
was  to  be  perpetrated.    Tne  state  of  Veniee  wi»  • 
receive  the  legatmns  of  Bologna,  Perrara,  and  fc- 
magni^in  lieu  of  the  deminions  v^hioh  she  was  a 
cede  to  Austria;  and  these  legationa,  it  must  nor  > 
forgotten,  were  the  principal  materials  of  the  Vf^*- 
dano  republic,  founded  by  Bonaparte  hiirmrlf    Tbe» 
however,  with  their  population,  which  he  had  kd  n 
hope  for  a  free  popular  government,  he  ^rasoovabofi 
to  turn  over  to  the  doniinion  of  Venice,  ibt  room 
jealous  oligarchy  in  the  world,  which  was  not  VJb<'> 
to  for$?ive  those  who  had  been  forward  in  exprrsav 
a  desire  of  freedom.    This  was  the  first  <concocte 
of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  from  which  it  appears &^ 
the  negotiators  of  the  twrf  great  powers  n^x!^ 
the  secondary  and  weaker  states,  wnetlier  anc»H' 
of  modern  erection,  merely  as  make- weights,  la  ? 
thrown  into  either  scale,  as  might  be  necesM?T> 
adjust  the  balance. 

It  is  true,  the  infant  Cispadane  republic  etccapto^ 
fate  to  which  its  patron  and  founder  waa  about  t^^ 
sign  it;  for  after  this  arrangement  had  been  i*^ 
sionally  adjusted,  news  canie  of  the  insiimecijca ; 
Venice,  ibc  attack  upon  tlic  French  throucii  i? 
whole  territory,  and  tne  massacreal  Veronal  Ife 
aggression  placed  the  ancient  republic,  so  hr^^ 
France  was  concemod,  in  the  light  of  a  hostilcpome, 
and  entitled  Bonaparte  to  deal  with  her  a^  a  ce*- 
qucrt'd  one,  perhaps  to  divide,  or  altogether  fo  one- 
nilate  her.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  h»  had  recr« 
their  submission,  ratified  the  estabiishmenl  of  the 
new  popular  constitution,  and  poaseseed  bimsdf  J( 
the  city,  und^r  pretence  of  assigning  it  a  freegtmr»> 
ment,  according  to  the  general  hope  uhidb  btkk 
held  out  to  Italy  at  large.  The  right  of  conqsest  wm 
limited  by  the  terms  on  which  surrender  haid  bceaao^ 
cepted.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  wasthe&»mde»> 
ly  bound  to  have  protected  the  ancient  repahhe,fars 
was  in  her  cause  that  Venice  so  ruahly  assumed  uwa 
but  such  is  the  gratitude  of  nations,  Such  the  te^^ 
pohticians,  that  she  appears,  from  the  beoniisit^ 
have  had  no  scruple  in  profiting  by  the  spoilTaO 
ally  who  had  received  a  death-wound  in  her 

By  the  time  the  negotiators  met  for  finally  _ 
ing  the  preliminaries,  the  Directory  of  Pnioce,  _- 
to  thwart  Bonaparte,  whose  superiority  becanitttf 
visible,  or  because  they  actually  entert«fn<«j  thf  Mi 
they  expressed,  were  determined  that  Mantaa,  wbdl 
had  been  taken  with  such  difficulty,  should  lemtf 
the  bulwark  of  the  CL<ialpine  republic,  inatead  of  l^ 
turning  to  be  once  more  that  of  the  AustriaD  veait^ 
ries  in  Italy.    The  Imperial  pteoipotentiaries  inri<rf 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Mantna  was  absolaidy 
ceasary  to  the  safety  of  their  ItaUan  posseseioai 
became  more  so  fi-om  the  peculiar  charaeier  cf 
new  neighbour,  the  Cisalpine  republic,  whose  C- 
ple  was  likely  to  be  so  perilous  to  th«  adjaeot 
pendencies  of  an  ancient  monarchy.  To  get  owi 
difiictdty,  the  French  general  proposed   that  the 
maining  dominions  of  Venice  should  be  also 
betwixt  Austria  and  France,  the  latter  obtainios 
session  of  the  Albanian  territories  and  tbeM 
islands  belonging  to  the  republic,  of  which  the 
contracting  powers  si^ed  the  death-warrant; 
I  stria,  Dalmatia,  Vemce  heraeli^  and  all  tmt 
dominions,  shoidd  be  appropriated  to  Austria. 
latter  power,  through  her  minister,  conaented  ta 
arrangenient  with  as  little  scruple,  as  to  the  fw. 
appropriation  of  her  forlorn  ally's  possessions  ca 
Terra  Firma.  v 

But  as  fast  as  obstacles  were  lemored  ou  one 
they  appeared  to  start  up  on  another ;  and  a  sort 
pause  ensued  in  the  deliberations,  which  neitberi 
seemed  towish  to  push  to  a  close.  In  litct,  both  N 
Icon,  plenipotentiary  for  France,  and  Ck>unt 
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iel,*  a  man  of  ^at  diplomatic  akill  and  address  who 
:ook  the  principal  management  on  the  part  of  Au9> 
:ria,  were  suflicientlr  aware  that  the  French  govem- 
nent,  long  dlsunitea,  was  in  the  act  of  approachmg 
to  ft  crisis.  This  accordingly  took  place,  under  cir- 
gumstances  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Fructidor,  creating,  by  a  new  revolutionary  move- 
ment, a  total  change  of  administration.  When  this  re- 
^unon  was  accomplished,  the  Directory,  wiio  accom- 
plished it,  feeling  themselves  more  strong,  appeared 
to  lay  aside  the  idea  of  peace,  and  showed  a  strong 
disposition  to  push  their  advantages  to  the  utmost. 

Bonaparte  was  opposed  to  this.  He  knew  that  if 
war  was  resumed,  the  difficulties  of  the  carapnign 
would  be  thrown  on  him,  and  the  binme  also,  if  the 
results  were  not  happy\  He  was  detennined,  there- 
fore, in  virtue  of  his  full  powers,  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  conclusion,  whether  the  Directory  would  or  not. 
Por  this  purpose  he  conft-onted  Cobentzel,  who  still 
NLW,  his  game  in  gaining  delay;  with  the  sternness  of 
I  military  envoy.  On  the  l^Cn  October,  the  confer- 
snces  were  renewed  upon  the  former  grounds,  and 
Dobentzel  went  over  the  whole  subject  of  the  indem- 
nifications—insisting that  Mantua,  and  the  line  of 
iie  Adige,  should  be  granted  to  the  Emperor}  threat- 
Hiing  to  bring  down  the  Russians  in  case  the  war 
ihould  be  renewed ;  and  insinuatinsf  that  Bonaparte 
lactificod  the  desire  of  peace  to  his  military  lame, 
ind  desired  a  renewal  ot  the  war.  Napoleon,  with 
itern  but  restrained  indignation,  took  from  a  bracket 
m  ornamental  piece  of  china,  on  which  Cobentzel 
let  some  value,  as  being  a  present  from  the  Empress 
Datherine.  "The  truce,"  he  said,  "is  then  ended, 
ind  war  declared.  But  beware^-before  the  end  of 
iutumn,  I  will  break  your  einpire  into  as  many  frag- 
ments as  this  potsherd.'^t  He  dashed  the  piece  of 
2hina  against  the  hearth,  and  withdrew  abruptly. 
Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Argantes  of  Tasso.t 

The  Austrian  i^enipotcntiaries  no  longer  hesitated 
to  sobmit  to  all  Napoleon's  demands,  rather  than 
igain  see  him  commence  his  tremenaous  career  of 
iitesisdble  invasion.  The  treatv  of  Campo-Formio 
therefore  was  signed  on  the  following  day :  not  the 
oes  promptly,  perhaps,  that  the  afiairs  at  Paris  ap- 
yearhd  so  doubtful  as  to  invite  an  ambitious  and  as- 
piring man  like  Napoleon  to  approach  the  scene 
ii^ere  honours  and  power  were  distributed,  and 
^bere  jarring  factions  seemed  to  await  the  influence 
if  a  character  M  distinguished  and  so  determined. 

The  fate  of  Venice,  more  from  her  ancient  history 
ban  either  the  value  of  her  institutions,  which  were 
ixecrabl&>  or  the  importance  of  her  lale  existence, 
^till  dwells  somewhat  on  the  memory.  The  ancient 
public  fell  **as  a  fool  dieth."  The  aristooratB 
^r9ed  the  mlfishnemof  AustriiL  by  whom  they  were 
rwaUowed  up^  though  they  had  perilled  tberaselvee 
n  her  cause.  The  republicans  hastened  to  escape 
)bm  Austrian  domination,  grinding  their  ^eeth  with 
^age,  and  cursing"  no  lees  the  ej^tistic  policy  of  the 
neneh,  who,  making  a  oonvement  pretext  of  theh 
litereet,  had  pretended  to  assign  them  a  free  consti- 
tltion,  and  then  resigned  them  to  become  the  vassals 
)f  a  desDotic  government 

The  French  secretary  of  le^atibn,  who  had  played 
I  remarkably  acthre  part  during  the  Revoludon,  ha- 
zarded a  remonstranoe  to  Bonaparte  on  the  surren- 
ler  of  Venice  to  Austria,  instead  of  its  being  formed 
ato  a  free  democracy,  or  united  with  the  Cisalpine 
BBpubli&f  Bonaptrte  laughed  to  scorn  a  man,  whose 


Md  MOBkn  tahm  mode  of  eamreannf  htniMl£  orwUch  he  wm 
lannbie ;  and  faeendsavoimd  to  eaktpoiisate  for  thfabr  talkint  loud 

t  (Afootholon,  t  IV.  a  SI.] 

'  ipqufll erodou leno, ei maiilo 
SvKim  flAvrtUi  diwe,  yi  ndo 


I  SpiegD  quol  enido 
Bd  a  gsMint  flMrt*!,  diwe,  Tj  ilidot 
B'l  disM  to  alio  ii  felloe  ed  enpio 
Che  parva  aiiar  di  GKaao  it  cUitto  t^ 
Ixi  CkrtMSlaiMM 
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TPB$  tap  1»  openad«  and  tpiMd  forth  hb  ^ka  i 
To  iDortar  wart,  be  taiea.  I  you  SeBe. 
And  thik  he  otter' d  with  (bl)  race  and  hate, 
And  teem'd  of  Janna'  eliunh  t'  undoe  the  nta. 

f  IB*  «■  MnaoMfaaee  ftt  TUbnidMi,  t'iiL^MHL] ' 
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views  were  still  fixed  on  diflFbsing  and  propagaliiig 
the  principles  of  Jacobinism.  '*  I  have  received  Your 
letter,"  was  the  stern  and  contemptuous  reply,  and 
cannot  comprehend  it.  The  Republic  of  Prance  is 
not  bound  by  anv  treaty,  to  sacrifice  its  interests  and 
advantages  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
Venice,  or  to  any  other  class  of  individuals.  France 
does  not  make  war  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of 
pther8.P  I  know  it  costs  nothing  for  a  few  chatter- 
ing declaimersL  whom  I  might  oetter  describe  as 
madmen,  to  talk  of  a  universal  republic— I  wish  they 
would  try  a  winter  campai^.  Tne  Venetian  repttb> 
lie  exists  no  longer.  Eneminate,  corrupted,  trsa* 
chcrous,  and  hypocritical,  the  Venetians  are  unfit 
for  liberty.  If  she  has  the  spirit  to  appreciate,  or 
courage  to  assert  it,  the  time  is  not  unfavourable-^ 
let  her  stand  up  for  it"?  Thus,  with  insult  added 
to  misery,  and  great  eontempt  thrown  by  Napoleon 
on  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over  the  world,  tiie  £ata 
of  Venice  was  closed.  The  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  the  final  transfer  to  the  Austrians  was,  that 
the  aged  Doge  Marini  diopt  down  senseless  as  hm 
was  about  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Im- 
perial commissioner,  and  died  shortly  after. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  now  finished  for  the 
present  his  career  of  desdny  m  Italy,  which  coontiy 
first  saw  his  rising  talents,  and  was  always  a  snbjeoC 
of  peculiar  interest  to  him.  He  took  an  afbcting 
leave  of  the  soldiers,**  who  could  scarce  hope  ever  to 
see  him  replaced  by  a  general  of  merits  so  m-.^  |a 
transcendent,  and  made  a  moderate  and 
Judicious  address  to  the  Cisalpine  repubUc.  Finally, 
he  departed,  to  return  through  Switzerland  to  Ras* 
tadt,  where  a  congress  was  sitting  lor  the  settledient 
and  pacification  of  the  Gterman  empire,  and  where  hs 
was  to  act  as  a  plenipotentiary  on  thepart  of  Franceift 

On  the  journey  he  was  observed  to  be  moody  and 
deeply  contempfative.  The  separation  from  a  hund- 
red thousand  men  whom  he  might  call  his  oMm,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future  oestinies  to  which  he 
might  be  summoned,  are  enough  to  account  for  this^ 
without  supposing,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  al* 
ready  ha^l  distinctly  formed  any  of  those  projects  oC 
ambition  which  Time  opened  to  him.  tk>ubtless^ 
however,  his  ardent  amoiiion  showed  him  remoto 
and  undefined  visions  of  greatness.  He  could  not 
but  be  sensible  that  he  returned  to  the  capital  of 
France  in  a  situation  which  scarce  admitted  of  any 
mediocritv.  He  must  either  be  raised  to  a  yet  mors 
distinguished  height,  or  altogetner  broken  down^ 
levelled  with  the  mass  of  subjects,  and  qonsogned  to 
comparative  obscurity.  There  was  no  middle  station 
for  the  Conqueror  and  Liberator  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BetraapeoL—TiM  Diieqtoiy^Hiier  beooma  unyoiMiJar.-^CaaaQa  of 
th^  nnpopularibr'Alao  at  eoinitr  among  tbaoiralvca.— State  of 
pubne  wamg  tn  Fmno»-ln  point  of  numbera,  IkwiamUe  to  the 
BOttiboni :  but  the  Amy  and  mooted  Intereat  asainattfaaio.— 
Pichefru,  head  of  the  Hoyaliata.  appointed  Prvldoot  of  the 
Counol  of  Fiva  Hundred.— Barb«  Maifooii,  another  Rojpaliat, 
President  of  the  Council  of  AncieDti.— Directory  throw  them* 
ielvea  upon  the  aueooor  or  Hoohe  and  Bonapaite.— Bonaparte's 
peraonml  PoHtlea  diacuaaed,— Picbogni'i  Ooireapondanee  with 
the  Bourbona— known  to  Booapaite— He  dewatches  AufsrejM 
to  Paris.— Directorjr  arrest  their  inineipai  QnK>oents  in  tha 
Coonelh  on  the  I8(h  Fruclidnr,  and  bani^  thttn  to  Ouiana.-* 
Narrow  and  impoKtie  Conduct  of  the  Dfivetair  to  Booopaitai/^ 
Projaeled  ImnanoD  of  Engiaod. 

Whils  the  conqueror  of  Italy  was  pursuing  bis 
victories  beyond  the  Alps,  the  French  Directory,  in 

R  The  lanfuaceof  qJastJeela  alike  in  similar  inatances.  yhcq 
Edward  I,  m  the  ooursa  of  over-mnnin£  Scotland,  was  leminded 
orihe  claims  of  the  candidate  for  the  throne,  in  whoso  cause  ho 
had  pretended  to  take  arms,  be  answered  in  the  very  words  of  Bo- 
naparto,— "  Hare  we  nothfaig  ebe  to  do  but  to  conquer  Uncdoas 
hr  other  people  V 
IT  IDaro,  t  vi.  p.  to ;  Thibandeau,  t  iii.  p.  >M.)  _ 
♦♦  [••  Soldiers  t  I  set  out  to-morrow  fi)rRa»(adt  8e>parated  AMI 
the  army.  I  shall  lii^  fbr  the  moment  of  my  rnoiotqf  it,  and  bf«K 


norten  of  nbeity,  and  ortw  glory  or  tne  rrrocnname.    w»« 
when  you  talk  of  the  piinees  you  hate  ooaquered.  of  uie  nau... 
you  have  set  flw.  and  the  battlea  »ou  have  ftpf  bt  ihi  two  earn' 
paiins.  say.  ■  ifl  the  neat  two  oampalgBB  weahaJl  do  stifl  movft  i'  "| 
^t  IMootfaoloii,  t  iv.  pi  «B.) 
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UPR  OF  NAPOLECW  BONAPABTK. 


'wlieae  name  ke  achieved  them,  had  become,  to  the 
eoDviction  of  all  men,  as  unhkely  to  produce  the  bc- 
nafits  of  a  settled  'i^verniuent,  as  any  of  their  pre- 
.tlecessonB  vested  with  the  supreme  rule. 

It  IB  with  politics  as  with  mechanics,  ingenuity  is 
not  always  combined  with  utility.  Some  one  ob- 
served to  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Watt^  that  it^wa» 
'wonderful  for  whit  a  Dumber  of  useless  inventions, 
Ulustrated  by  the  most  ingenious  and  apparently 
satiaifactory  models,  patents  were  yearly  issued  :  he 
Implied,  that  ho  had  often  looked  at  them  with  inter- 
eat,  and  had  (bund  several,  the  idea  of  wliich  had  oc- 
curred to  himself  in  the  course  of  his  early  studies. 
"But,"  said  he,  with  his  natural  masculine  sagacity. 
"  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  ingenious  model,  ana 
another  to  contrive  an  eiig;ine  wliich  shall  work  its 
task.  Most  of  these  pretty  toys,  when  they  are  ap- 
pUed  to  practical  purposes,  are  found  dencient  m 
Boine  point  of  strength,  or  correclucss  of  mechanism, 
which  destroys  all  chance  of  their  ever  becoming 
long  or  generally  useful."  Some  such  imperfection 
aaems  to  have  attended  the  works  of  these  specula- 
tire  iioliticions  who  framed  the  various  ephemeral 
constitutions  of  Prance.  However  well  they  looked 
upon  paper,  and  however  reasonable  they  sounded 
to  the  ear,  no  one  ever  thought  of  them  as  laws 
^which  required  veneration  and  obedience.  Did  a 
constitutional  rule  preclude  a  favourite  measure,  to 
oreak  it  down,  or  leap  over  it^  waa  the  French  states- 
man's unhesitating  practice.  A  rule  was  always  de- 
vised applicable  to  circtunstances;  and  before  that, 
|he  theory  of  the  conatituiion  woe  uniformly  made 
to  jdve  way. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  I'hree  was  not  more 
parmanent  than  those  by  which  it  had  been  preceded. 
For  some  time  the  Directory,  which  contained  men 
of  considerable  talent,  conducted  themselves  with 
flpwat  prudence.  The  difficulty  and  daoc^er  of  their 
ntnation  served  to  prevent  tnieir  separmtmg,  as  the 
v'eight  put  above  an  arch  keeps  the  atones  m  thetr 
places.  Their  exertions  in  tho  attempt  to  redeem 
the  finances,  support  the  war,  and  ret-establish  the 
tranquillity  of  the  oeuntry»  wereattentded  at  first  with 
auccees.  The  national  factions  also  sunk  before 
them  for  a  season.  They  had  defeated  the  aristo- 
cratic citizens  of  Paha  on  the  13th  Vendemaire;  and 
when  Uie  original  revolutionisu  or  democrats  at* 
tempted  a  conspiracy,  under  the  conduct  of  Oracchin 
Babcmt*  their  endeavours  to  seduee  the  troops  to* 
tally  ikHed)  and  theu:  lives  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
rash  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Heign  of  Terror. 
vThus  the  Directory,  or  executive  power,,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  year  Three,  wore  for  a  season 
triumphant  over  the  internal  factions,  and,  belonging 
to  neither,  were  in  a  situation  to  command  both. 

But  they  had  few  who  were  really,  and  on  princi- 
ple, attached  to  their  government;  and  most  endured 
^t  only  as  something  better  than  a  new  revolutionary 

giovement,  and  otherwise  in  no  respect  eligible.  To 
ave  rendered  their  authority  permanent,  the  Di- 
rectory most  have  had  great  unanimity  in  their  own 
body,  and  also  brilliant  success  abroad,  and  they  en- 
J076d  neither  one  nor  die  otjier.  The  very  coi^coction 
ot  tneir  oody  inohided  the  principles  of  disunion. 
They  were  a  sort  of  five  kings,  retiring  from  office 
by  rotation,  inhabiting  each  his  separate  class  of 
apartments  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  havhig  each 
his  different  eetahliahments,  classes  of  clients,  circles 
of  courtiers,  flatterers,  and  inatiuments.-  The  re- 
publican simplicity,  of  late  eo  essential  to  a  patriot, 
was  laid  aside  entirely.  New  costum^of .  the  mo^t 
splendid  kinds  were  devised  for  the  dinerent  omce- 
bearers  of  the  state.  This  change  took  its  rise  front 
the  weakness  and  vanity  of  Barraa,  who  loved  show, 

*  (An  Italiaa,  by  aarat  DuonaroCti,  and  of  the  mdm  fiunflr  -witli 
tbe  ci«at  Michael  Angdo.  ban  reccntl^r  puliUaMil  a  fuU  account  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Babfleuf,— to  this  Mmtor  tb«  curious  rehder  i<»  r&- 
iipsd.  ^'  Ua^uilfl  aoot  2t  tons,  la  teire  I  penonne."  was  his  fo- 
voMcite  text  and  thatoTfais  tbtlowIcvelkrA,  aud  the  burden  of  thieir 
ttmtr  which  vw«  to  take  place  of  Cu  Ira,  and  La  CarroaAoIei 
tPM"t<eau^luit|Kiur  toutle  moodc."  On  being  arrested.  Sa- 
b«af  wrote  to  the  Diractorr^"  Whatever  may  be  my  fhte,  my 
it-m  will  be  placed  with  thoee  of  Bameret  &nd  Sidney ;  whethot 
aiMucted  to  death  or  U>  haoiabioeiit,  I  am  certain  of  arrivioj;  at 
iuawtalityi"  He  was condeauied  to  tl|o  guillotine,  in  May  17BT> 
Vtt  ftdbbed  himadf  in  Ms  priion.]  . 
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and  used  to  go  a-huntipg  with  all  the  fonp*! 

ance  of  a  prince.    But  it  was  an  indulgence  of  i 
which  gave  scandal  to  both  the  great  parties 
state;— the  Republicans,  who  held  it  altoget 
contempt;  and  the  Royalists,  who  considered | 
an  UAJipation  of  the  royal  dress  and  appenda^ 

The  finances  became  continually  more  ant 
a  subject  of  uneasiness.  In  the  days  of  terror 
was  cosily  raised,  because  it  was  demanded 
pain  of  death,  and  aesignats  were  raia^^  to 
guillotining  thof<c  who  boueht  or  sold  them 
than  tbeir  full  value:  but  tne  powerful 
violence  and  comi^ulsion  being  removed, 
money  fell  to  a  nunous  discount,  till  its  dttrti 
threatened,  unless  remedied,  altogether  u>  arc 
course  of  pubUc  busioess.t  It  perhaps  am^fse 
the  difficulty  of  raisir^g  supplies  that  the  Dv« 
assumed  towards  other  countries  a  grc^v^  (7:11, 
and  rapacious  character,  which  threw  diSfOac 
once  upon  the  individuals  who  indulged  it. 
state  whom  they  rt^resented.  They  lonae<] 
exactions  the  traoo  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
freedom  tliev  had  pretended  to  recogrniae,  and 
with  most  haughty  superiority  the  ambasaai  . 
independent  states.  Some  of  tfaeee  hi^h  officii 
and  Barras  in  particular,  were  suppoeed  mcctuMt 
to  (pross  corruption,  and  believed  to  hold  codib» 
cation  with  those  agents  and  stock^brohers,  la 
raised  money  by  jobbing  in  the  j)ublic  funde— a  wm 
deservedly  unpopultur,  accusation,  th&n  which  ta 
hardly  be  brought  against  a  miniAter.  It  wai,» 
deed,  a  great  error  in  the  con8titu(ion.  that,  thoip 
one  nunared  thousand  hvres  were  yearly  alloWt 
each  director  while  in  officer  yet  be  had  no  soba 
<^uent  provision  after  he  had  retired  from  his  i» 
tional  share  of  sovereignty.  This  penuiy,  ontt 
pail  of  the  public,  opened  a  wa^  to  feniptaba 
thdngh  of  a  kind  to  wnich  m^n  nuads  only  nte  0^ 
noxious;  and  such  men  as  Barrasf  were  tempted? 
make  provision  for  ftiturity,  by  availing  t)kamiehff 
of  present  opportunity. 

Their  five  majesties  (sires)  of  the  Luzembcuft  ■ 
people  called  them  in  ndtcide,,had  also  thudr  evsn- 
dividual  partialities  and  favourite  olitiects,  iiUk<^ 
them  in  turn  to  tease  the  French  p^eeple  with  aap 
ceasary  legislation.  La  Reveillere- JLepaux  wae  w 
jnoonaistent  yet  not.uncommon  «har«ctei^  aa  iBt>- 
lerant  philosopher  and  an  enthusiaatic  «ifi.  B* 
established  a  priesthood,  aiid  hymns  and  ceraooai* 
for  deism  t  and,  taking  up  \he  hopeful  project  oCn^ 
stituting  a  deiatical  worship  for  theCnriatiaaiiick 
just  where  Robespierre  had  laid  it  down,  be  kaiasit 
the  nation  with  laws  to  oblige  them  to  cleave  ^ 
decade  of  tjbeir  new  caleiidar  as  bolydays,  aoi  t 
work  at  their  ordinary  trades  on  the  Cbsstian  Si^ 
bath.ll  At  La  Revcollere's  theory  freethinkera  laa^ 
and  religious  ti^en  shuddered ;  but  all  'were  efi  " 
annoyeqby  legisUtivo  measures  adopted  on  a 
ject  BO  ridiculous  as  this  new  ritual  of  beatheaiL^ 
Another  cause  of  vexatk>n  was  the  pl^lo^ophv 
arranffement  of  weights -and  measores  upon  ai* 
principle,  wl^ch  had  in  the  mean  time  tbe  intft 
venience  of  introducing  doubt  and  .uncertaiBtf  iff 
all  the  arrangunentAiOf  internal  oomrneroa  pM^, 
ranging  eniirely  auch  as  France  oontinued  ta  Jiiti 
with  countries  who. were  only.acquaiiUed  wixkA 
ordinary  atasdw-d.^^ 

^  (Montholon,  t.  hr.  p.  196.] 

t  r  A  dtfcrve  df  the  KfWtorrr  of  the  flBlll  Taiiaij,  19K  la 
the  current  value  of  atsign%ta  at  twenty  sous  for  a  Iniiidivd  am 
-r^MoabaiUaiii,  t  V.  p.  In 

i  <["  Whe»  Bamai  went  oat  6f  the  Oireeloi7,  ba  bast  Mfll  aJH 
fxtcnWiaiMlhedidriotatteiiiptloooMwdit^  ltwaa«auj5i 
largo  enoafb  to  hare  ocaitributad  to  tlw  dpimiwuBii  pf  < 
finanoeav  but  the  manneff  te  wUeh  ithad  been  iiiimiud.  bj  : 
fair  the  ooaftnBBCoiv,  fihpalred  Hm  liwraJity  of  tb»  n 
LEON,  Montholon,  t  iv.  p.  135.]         i 

a  [Montholon,  t.iv.  a  SM.] 

V  ["  La  Rereillore-Lepaujc  -was  ahoct.  and  Ma 
anptepowoesinr  as  can  vreU  beimafinMj  ia  hiS'i 
tmeJEeop-    I|e wrotatolenUviwtJL but hjaMtlU 
fined,  and  1»  iiad  aellher  hatita  of  baeineu  nor 
mankind.   The  Jaxdin  dee  Plautaa  and  the 
new  sect  of  which  he  had  tb^  fowr  to 
piied  all  his  tiine.    He  wu  an  h^iwat^ipUh-pogr^l 
a  member  of  thsOirteto,^  pofuy^MbMU^*' 
LMCa5e|.t.U.  p.  196] 

••  rt^a«w,>iiftvniiCp<ii>«tw4P«ifi^^ 
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UFf/OFJirAPQLBON  BONAPiK&TE. 


It  nnght  \i«ft  ^MH  tknght  that  the  disdn^bhed 
■occesd  of  the  French  arms  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Directory  would  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
French,  attached  as  they  have  always  been  to  mili- 
tary gh^r^V  and  hlmded  tnem  to  other  lea^  aafeeahie 
measures  of  their  government,  ^t  the  public  were 
well  aware  that  the  most  brilliant  share  of  these 
laurels  had  been  reaped  by  Bonaparte  on  his  own 
account;  that  he  had  received  but  slender  rcinforee- 
ments  from  France— the  magnitude  of  his  achieve- 
ments considered ;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  government,  much  of  his  success  was  owing 
to  his  departtire  from  them,  and  following  his  own 
course,  it  was  also  whiroered,  that  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  directors^  and  on  his  part 
undervalued  their  talents  and  despised  tneir  persons. 
On  the  Rhine,  again,  though  nothing  could  have  been 
more  distinguished  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Repub- 
lican armies,  yet  their  successes  had  been  checkered 
with  many  reverses,  and,  contrasted  with  tlie  Italian 
campaigns,  lost  their  impression  on  the  imagination. 

while  they  were  thus  becoming  unpopular  in  the 
pubhc  opinion,  the  Directory  hacT  the  great  niisfoi^ 
ton^  Co  be  at  enmity  among  themselves.    From  the 
time  that  Letoumeiir*  retired  from  office  in  terms  of 
the  coni<titution,  nnd  Barthelemy  was  elected  in  his 
stead,  there  was  a  majority  and  an  opposition  in  the 
Directory,  the  former  consisting  of  Barras,  Rewbel,t 
and  La  Reveillere— the  latter,  of  Carnot  and  Barthe- 
lemy.   Of  the  two  last,  Carnot  (who  had  been,  it 
may  be  remembered,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  under  Robespierre)  was  a  determined 
Republican,  and  Barthelem^v  a  Royalist  ^-so  strangely 
do  revolutionary  changes^  like  the  eddies  and  currents 
ol"  a  swoln  rivrr,  bring  together  and  sweep  down 
nde  by  sia^  in  the  same  directbn,  objeeta  toe  most 
<^!^nt  and  opposed.    Barthelemy^  of  course  dis- 
sented from  the  maiority  of  the  Directdrs^  because 
secretly  and  warmly  he  desired  the  restoration  of  the 
Bsutbons— an  event  which  must  have  been  fraught 
with  danger  td  his  colleagues,  all  of  whom  had  voted 
fot  the  aes^ih  of  Loois  XVI.    Carnot  also  differed 
fijom  the  majority,  certainly  with  no  ^uch  wish  or 
YJcwr  but;  his  t^mjper  being  as  overbearing  as  Ws 
l({eQms  was  extensive,  he  was  impatient  oroppMi- 
ttt/Tit  espetiially  in  such  Ciiscs  where  he  knew  he  was 
acting  wisely.    He  advised  stroni;ly.  fbr  ezismple, 
th^  ratiftcation  of  the  articles  of  Leoben,'  instead  of 
placing  all  "which  Ftanc^e  had  acquired,  and  all  which 
she  might  lose,  on  the  last  fatal  oast  with  an  efibitiy, 
strong  m  hjs  very  despair,  and  who  nlight  rwse  ii|rge 
atnties,  while  that  of  uonaparte  could  neither  be  ro- 
inib^-Ged  not  supported  ip  case  of  a  t\3verse.    B^ras's 
anger  on  the  occasion:  was  *o  great,  that  he  XM 
Oartiot  it  the  council-board,  it  was  to  him  they  cm^ 
thatii^lamous  treaty  of  Leoben. 
\WhiIe  the  Directory  were  thus  disunited  among 
themselves,  the  nation  showed  their  dissatisfiction 
oiT^nly,  ana  particuitiriy;  in  the  two  bodies  of  repre- 
sentattvps.  The  majority  indeed  of  the  OouhcU  of 
Elders  adhered  tp  the  Directory,  many  of  that  body 
belonging  to.  the  old  republican  partisans.    But  in  the 
more  populijrly  comt)osed  Council  of  Five  Mimdt^, 
the  ppiposmdn  to  the  government  possessed  a  great 
majoriti^,  ^^^  of  whom  were  dccidedfy  against  th«^  Di- 
rectory, arid  most  of  them  impressed  with  the  wish 
of  restoring,  "upon  terms  previously  to  be  adjusted, 
the  ancient  race  of  legitimate  monarchs.    This  body 

ui«obal 

neMure  or  tin  meruttaa,  roll  nnd  itfiuoisiiary  . 
n«ti!)u.  Hum  venMionstonuentod  about  tnflea'" 
Mantkolan,  t  W.  p.  903.] 
^  A"  Letouraeur  do  la  Manche  waa  bom  in  NbmiaD(lr>  It  k'  dif- 
aM|.ta  9xrUn  h»w  ho-ctae  to  be  appointed  to  tho  Dlrcetory  ( jt 
^aoirbe  Aom  qim  of  those  unacoountaolc  caprice*  of  which 
I^DW  •uemaim  ao  ofl«;t»-Bive  an  example.  He  waa  a  man  of  nar- 
'^iwaapluitj,  iittklearoiBft  andol  a  weakmind.  He  waa,  hov- 
gWiaiiMn'oCayiot  i»robiqn,and  left  the  OirecUMV  without  «n]r 
'Vliao."'— Navoumm,  L(»  Gates,  t.  iL  p.  142.] 
^}  r  Rewbei.  been  in  Aiaaoa,  waa  one  of  the  beat  lawreia  in  tlie 
T|*n«f  GqIbmuv:  Ha  MMteeaed  that  kind  of  intellif  ence  which 
amilg  &  MM!  MiUed  u'tlKe  piactica  of  Uw  law— })ifl  influence  was 
VlfU  Ml  Ht-dolfbeialioila— he  waa  eaally  inapired  with  prctu-. 
2!^«ind  had«  ktM  MKln.the  exialenae  of  virtue.  It  is  proble- 
F|f*Kai  whether  he  did  or  did  not  amaaa  a  fortmie,  during  the  time 
'>•  wuin  the  Direetorr."— Napouom.  Lt»  Com,  t  ii.  d.  13S^ 
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of  penons  so  thjoktog^  was  mndi  ineroaaed  by  tha  * 

number  of  emigrants,  who  obtained,  on  various 
grounds,  permission  to  return  to  their  native  countnr 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  The  forms  of  civil  liM 
began  now  to  be  universally  renewed ;  and,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  France  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
th*^  bloody  Reign  of  Terror,  women  of  rank,  beauty, 
taient,  and  accomplishnienta,  began  again  to  resuma 
l9)eir  places  m  society,  and  their  saloons  or  boudoirs 
were  often  the  nrenc  of  deer}  pojirical  dipcxiurso,  of  a 
sort  which  in  Britain  is  generally  confined  to  the 
cabinet,  library,  or  dining-parlour.  Tho  wishes  of 
manv,  or  most  of  these  coteries,  were  in  farour  of 
royalty;  the  same  feelinj^s  were  entertained  by  the 
many  thousands  who  saw  no  possible  chance  of  set- 
tling the  nation  on  any  other  model ;  and  there  ia 
little  doubt,  that  had  France  been  permitted  at  that 
moment  an  uninfluenced  choice^  the  Bourbon  family 
would  have  been  recalled  to  the  throne  by  the  great 
maiority  of  the  French  people. 

But,  for  reasons  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  military 
were  the  decided  opponents  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  tho 
purchasers  of  national  domains,  thyugh  every  suc- 
cessive! sale  which  might  have  tafen  place,  were 
deeply  interested  against  their  restoration.  Numbers 
might  be  on  t!ie  sine  of  tho  FoyaUsts;  but  physical 
force,  and  the  influence  of  wealth  and  of  the  monied 
interest,  were  decidedly  against  them. 

Pichegru  might  now  be  regarded  as  chief  of  the 
Royal  party.  Ho  was  an  able  and  successful  gene- 
ral, t5- whom  France  owed  the  conquest  of  HoUand. 
Like  La  Fayette  and  Duraouriez,  he  had  been  dis* 
guBted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution  t  and  like 
the  last  of  the  two  generals  named,  had  opened  a 
communication  with  the  Bourbon f.  He  was  accused 
of  having  sufiered  his  army  to  be  betrayed  in  a  defeat 
by  Clairiait;  and  the  government,  in  1796,  removed 
him  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mease,  offering  him  in  exchange  the  sitization  of 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  He  dechned  this  species  of 
honourable  exile,  and,  rctiiing  to  Pranohe  Comptf, 
continued  his  correspondence  with  the  Imperial  ffe* 
nerals.t  The  Royahats  expected  much  ^m  toe 
comtenance  of  a  military  man  of  a  name  so  toopos- 
iiig:  but  we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  the  course 
Of  these  msnioirs,  that  a  general  without  an  army  is 
like  a  hilt  without  the  blade  which  it  should  wield 
and  direct. 

An  oppoi^tunitT,  however,  oifered  Piehegini  tha 
means  of  serving  his  party  in  a  civil  capamty,  and 
that  a  most  important  one.  The  elections  of  May, 
1797,  made  to  replace  that  proportion  of  the  eoimtais 
which  retired  by  rotation,  terminated  gen^rallv  in 
favour  of  the  Royalists,  and  served  nlainly  to  anow 
on  which  side  the  balance  of  popular  fiseling  sow 
leaned.  Pichegru,  who  had  been  returned  as  one  of 
the  deputies,  was  chosen  by  acclamation  Piesitlant 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  Barb6  Marboiai 
another  Royalist,  was  elected  to  the  same  office  hy 
th^  Council  of  Aricients,  while,  as  we  have  already 
said,  Barthelemy,  likewise  friendly  to  monarchy,  was 
introduced  into  the  Dire^Jtory. 

These  elections  were  evil  signs  for  the  Directory, 
who  did  not  fail  soon  to  be  attacked  on  every  side, 
and  upbraiided  with  the  conthfinance  of  the  war  and 
the  financial  distresses.    Various  journals  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  majority  of 
the- directors,  and  hoshiities  were  commenced  be- 
tween the  parties,  both  in  the  assemblies,  where  the 
Royalists  had  the  ad^Nintage,  and  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, where  th^y  were  also  fhroorably  hsiened  to 
The  French  are  6f  an  impatient  temper,  and  coidd 
not  he  long  brought  to  carry  on  their  vrarfore  wilhm 
the  limits  assigned  by  the  constitution.    Each  part)^ 
without  much  regard  to  the  state  of  the  law^  looked 
about  for  the  means  of  physical  force  with  which 
they  mijght  arm  themselves.    The  Directory,  (that  9t 
the  majority  of  that  body),  sensible  of  their  unpopu 
larity,  and  the  predominance  of  the  oppoaite  P^f^ 
Which  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  succeeded  to  toe 
boldness  and  audacity  of  the  revohitionary  ctesi^ 
had,  in  their  agony  of  extremity,  reCoursa  to  '\h^ 

J  tlflQBtboloo,t.iT.9.st«4  ^ 
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amy   and  threw  themselves  up6n  the  succoor  of 
Hocbe  and  of  Bonaparte. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that  Bonaparte  at  this 
period  was  esteemed  a  steady  Republican.  Piche- 
gpx  believed  him  to  be  such  when  he  dissuaded  the 
loyalists  Arom  any  attempt  to  gain  over  the  Gene- 
ral of  Italy;  and  an  he  haa  known  him  at  school  at 
Brienne,  declared  him  of  too  stubborn  a  character  to 
afford  the  least  hope  of  success.  Augereau  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  mistook  his  man  so  much,  that 
when  Madame  ae  Sta^l  asked  wbeiher  Bonaparte 
was  not  inclined  to  make  himselt  King  of  Lombar- 
dy,  he  replied,  with  great  simplicity,  "  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  too  elevated  a  character."*  Pjcrhaps 
Bonaparte  Iwmself  felt  the  same  for  a  moment,  when, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Directory,  he  requests  their  leave 
to  withdraw  from  the  active  service  of  the  Republic, 
as  one  who  had  acquired  more  glorv  than  was  con- 
sistent with  happiness.  "  Calumny,  he  said,  "may 
torment  herself  m  vain  with  ascribing  to  me  treach- 
erous designs.  My  civil,  like  my  military  career, 
shall  be  conforming  to  republican  principles.^t 

The  public  puers  also,  those  we  mean  on  the  side 
of  the  Directory,  fell  into  a  sort  of  rapture  on  the 
classical  republican  feelings  by  which  Bonaparte 
was  actuated,  which  they  said  rendered  the  hope  of 
his  return  a  pleasure  pure  and  unmixed,  and  pre- 
cluded the  possibiUty  of  treachery  or  engrossing  ideas 
on  his  side.  "  The  factious  of  every  class,"  they  said, 
"cannot  have  an  enemy  more  steady,  or  thd  govern- 
ment a  friend  more  faithful,  than  he  who,  invtsted 
with  the  military  power  of  which  he  has  made  so 

glorious  a  use,  sighs  only  to  resign  a  situation  bo 
rilliant,  prefers  happiness  to  glory,  and  now  that 
the  Republic  is  graced  with  triumph  and  peace,  de- 
■iree  for  liimself  only  a  simple  and  retired  life."i 

^ut  though  such  were  the  ideas  theo  entertained 
of  Bonaparte's  truly  republican  character,  framed, 
doubtless,  on  the  model  of  Cincinnatus  in  his  clas- 
sical simpHcity,  we  may  be  permitted  to  look  a  little 
closer  into  the  ultimate  views  of  him,  who  was  ad- 
mitted by  his  enemies  and  friends,  avouched  by  him- 
self, ana  sanctioned  by  the  journals,  as  a  pure  and 
diaintereeted  republican;  and  we  think  the  lollowiBg 
changes  may  be  traced. 

Whether  Bonaparte  was  ever  at  heart  a  real  Jaco- 
bin even  for  the  moment,  mav  be  greatly  doubted, 
whatever  mask  his  situation  ooliged  him  to  wear. 
He  himself  always  repelled  the  charge  as  an  asper- 
sion. His  engagement  in  the  affair  of  the  Sections 
probably  deterrmned  his  opinion  as  Republican,  or 
rather  Thermidorien,  at  the  time,  as  became  him  by 
whom  the  Republican  army  had  been  led  and  com- 
manded on  that  day.  Besides,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  zealously  republican,  even  his  power  over  their 
minds  required  to  be  strengthened,  for  some  time  at 
least,  by  an  apparent  correspondence  in  pohtical 
sentiments  betwixt  the  troops  and  the  general.  But 
in  the  practical  doctrines  of  government  which  he 
recommended  to  the  ItaUan  Repubhcs,  his  ideas 
were  studiously  moderate,  and  he  expressed  the 
strongest  fear  of,  and  aversion  to,  revolutionary  doc- 
trines. He  recommended  the  granting  equal  rights 
and  equal  privileges  to  the  nobles,  as  well  as  to  the 
indignant  vassals  and  plebeians  who  bad  risen 
against  them.  In  a  word,  he  advocated  a  free  set  of 
institutions,  without  the  intermediate  purgatory  of  a 
reyoludon.  He  was  therefore,  at  this  period,  far  from 
being  a  Jacobin. 

But  though  Bonaparte^s  wishes  were  thus  wisely 
moderated  by  practical  views,  he  was  not  the  less 
likely  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  the  object  of  fear, 
of  hatred,  and  of  course  of  satire  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  that  side  of  the  exposed  parlies  in  France 
which  favoured  royalty.  Uohappdyfor  hims  If^  he 
was  peculiarly  accessible  to  every  wound  of  this  na- 
ture, and,  anxiously  jealous  of  his  fame,  suffered  as 

*  V*  This  ringular  amwer  wm  in  «xaet  luxilbrmitr  with  the  ideai 
«f  tM  moment  The  liaoerc  R«)al»lk«ni  would  h«Te  ramrded  it 
M  a  de«r«dmtk»n  Iqr  a  man,  hoWevor  dtftanminhed  be  micht  lie,  to 

Rih  to  tum  tlio  levolutwn  tp  hit  penonal  Bdvantafe.*'— Mad.  db 
ABt,t  ii.p.  175.) 

*  Moniteur.  No.  994,  May  3, 17t7. 
I  lU  RMaeteur,  May  1, 1117.] 


much  under  the  punyattaeks  of  the  Joutb 
a  noble  steer  or  a  gallant  horse  doea  amid  h 
pasture^  under  the  persecutioBS  of  insects,  whick  ii 
comcanson  to  himtell^  jbTe  not  only  impotent,  ut 
nearlv  invittble.  In  several  letters  to  tltc  DireciosT, 
he  exnibirs  feelings  of  this  nature  which  would  hra 
been  more  gracefully  concealed,  and  evirtoes  an  ire- 
tabihty  agam  t  the  opposition  prints,  which  we  tbiai 
likely  to  have  increased  the  zeal  with  which  he  ctat 
forward  on  the  Repubhcan  aide  at  this  importitf 
crisis.il 

Another  circumstance,  which,  without  determiniac 
Bonaparte^s  conduct,  may  have  operated  in  incrco- 
iiig  his  good- will  lo  the  cause  which  be  embncei 
was  his  having  obtained  the  clew  of  Pichegn's  cor- 
respondence with  the  house  of  Bourbon.^-  To  ba¥9 
concealed  this,  would  have  been  bm  a  stcood  nus 
merit  with  the  exiled  family,  whose  first  thzsk^most 
have  been  due  to  the  partisan  whom  he  piokcied. 
This  was  no  part  for  Bonaparte  to  play  ;  not  iht\^r« 
have  a  right  to  say  he  would  have  accepted  the  c^ 
cliaracter  had  it  been  oflered  to  him,  but  his  aii^^ 
could  never  have  stooped  to  any  inferior  place  in  tb 
drama.  In  all  probability,  his  ideas  fluctuated  be- 
twixt the  example  of  Cromwell  and  of  Washingic*- 
to  be  the  actual  liberator,  or  the  absolute  govcnarai 
his  country. 

His  particular  information  respecting  Piclegn^ 
negotiations,  \yas  derived  from  an  incidcini  at  ik 
capture  of  Venice. 

when  the  degenerate  Venetians,  more  tindffQ* 
impulse  of  vague  terror  than  from  any  distinct  pb% 
adopted  in  haste  and  tumult  the  measure  of  t<HaSf 
surrendering  their  constitution  and  rights,  to  be  d£v 
modelled  by  the  French  general  after  his  pleasia& 
they  were  guilty  of  a  gross  and  aggravatet^  breach  « 
ho^italitv,  in  seizing  the  person  and  papers  of  the 
Comte  d'fentraigues,**  agent  or  envoy  of  the  exiled 
Bourbons,  who  was  then  residing  under  tfadr  piotec- 
tion.  The  envoy  himselii  as  Bonaparte  alk^s,  viss 
not  peculiarly  faithful  to  his  trust;  bat,  beadeskii 
information,  nis  portfolio  contained  many  pnx^  of 
Pichegni's  correspondence  with  the  allied  fBUsrrttk 
and  with  the  Bourbons,  which  placed  his  seem  s^ 
solutely  in  the  power  of  the  General  of  Ii^.ioi 
might  help  to  confirm  the  line  of  conduct  wmikbi 
had  already  meditated  to  adopt. 

Possessed  of  these  documents^  and  sure  that,  9 
addressing  a  French  army  of  the  day.  he  would  sva 
with  the  tide  if  he  espoused  the  side  or  Republican 
Bonaparte  harangued  his  troops  on  the  annivcraCT 
of  the  taking  the  Bastile,  in  a  manner  calcGdateifi 
awake  their  ancient  democratic  enthusiasm  : — "Sol- 
diers, this  is  the  14th  July  1    You  see  before  too  ^ 
names  of  our  companions  in  arms,  dead  in  the  fidd 
of  honour  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  kaw 
set  yon  an  example}  you  owe  your  hves  to  ihotf 
millions  of  French  men,  and  to  the  natioiuJ  nam^ 
which  has  received  new  splendour  from  yooi  Sto- 
ries.   Soldiers !  I  am  aware  you  are  deeply  afiieciad 
by  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  country.    But  aki 
can  be  subjected  to  none  which  are  real.    The  saiM 
men  who  made  France  triumph  over  united  Eurtv^ 
still  live.~Moun tains  separate  us  from  France,  ta 
you  would  traverse  them  with  the  speed  of  ee^a, 
were  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  constitution,  d^ai 
liberty,  protect  the  Government  and  the  Repiiblkaoi 

I  ["  AH  the  joomali  were  full  of  hanngpei  againat  the 
of  the  Armr  of  Italy :  They  depreciated  bia  auceeata, 
character,  calumniated  \aa  adminiatratloii,  Cliraw«t«t 
resfMHTtinc  his  fidHity  to  tbo  Rrpnblir,  and  aerueed  h 
tiuuB  ((caiyna  "— NiPOLEOTf,  fhfUkekm.t.  hr.  p.  9ia.l 

■  ISne  eapccially  hti  Letter  to  the  Direetory,  ITth  July. 
raiondartce  Inedlie,  t  iv.  p.  H-l 

t  [Montholon,  t.  iv.  pp.  148,  «H  1 

••  Thia  aentleman  waa  one  of  the  second  emhwuion, 

France  during  RokspierreHi  aaeendeneyi  He  waa  emplmreil  aa  t 
political  agent  by  tlie  Court  of  Ruaafci,  aJler  the  alblr  or  Vanaa 
which  prorea  that  he  wai  not  at  leaat  eonvioted  of  tn^olHty  ta 
the  Bouibon  pdncea.  In  July.  I8l9,  lie  waa  aaaaaeinatrd  at  Ml 
villa  at  Hackney,  near  Loridon.  by  an  tiaHan  doasoiitse, 
bavins  murdered  both  tho  Cobnt  and  Countraa,  abac  ki 
thrtragh  the  head,  leaving  no  dew  to  diaoovar  the  aioCfve 
villany.  ft  waa  remarked  that  the  vtHain  VMi  C« 
traigvic^  own  piatob  and  daner,  whieh,  apuvnaaaitiB 
aa  a  political  intriguer,  be  mA  alwajta  taady 
apartment. 
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NAdi«r«i  lli»' €to««ndn6Bliv«t«h«i over  the Uw»  as 
i«acMdd«t>9allcoiniiiit|idtotbflni.  The  Royalists 
hall  ^nly  •how  theonMlvM  toMiitfh.  Dwmiwall 
aquitftude,  aiid  let  as  swear  b^  the  manes  of  those 
leroes  who  have  died  by  our  aides  for  lil)^y-*^t  us 
Mfettr,  too,  on  oar  standards-'War  to  the  eneniie& 
»f  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year 
Three  I"* 

It  is  needkss  to  remark,  that,  under  the  British 
sonstitiitioo,  or  any  other  existing  on  fixed  princi- 
Ms,  the  haranguing;  an  armed  body  of  soldiers,  with 
bhe  pwpose  of  inducing  them  to  interfere  by  force  in 
Kny  coascitatioiia]  question,  would  be  in  one  point  of 
rieiw  m«liDy,  in  another  high  treason. 

The  hint  so  distinctly  aren  by  the  general,  was 
nnnediatety  adopted  by  the  tioops.  Deep  called  to 
laep,  and  each  division  of' the  army,  whatever  its 
ienomination,  poured  forth  ita  menaces  of  mihtary 
hrca  and  compulsion  against  the  opposition  party  in 
hecooncils,  who  held  opinions  dinerent  Iroin  those 
»f  their  military  chief;  but  which  they  had,  at  least 
litherto,  only  expressed  and  supported  by  those 
neans  of  resistance  which  the  constittuion  placed 
n  their  power.  In  other  words,  the  soldiers'  idea  of 
I  republic  was,  that  the  sword  was  to  decide  the  oon- 
ttituiiottal  debates  which  giire  so  much  trouble  to 
feinisters  in  a  mixed  or  settled  government.  The 
^etorian  bands,  the  Strelitses,  the  Janissaries,  have 
ill  in  their  turn  entertamed  this  primitive  and  simple 
4ea  of  reforming  abases  in  a  state,  and  changing,  by 
lie  application  of  military  force,  an  unpopular  dy^ 
iMty,  or  an  obnoxioos  ministry. 

It  was  not  by  distant  menaces  alone  that  Bona- 
parte served  the  Directory  at  this  important  crisis. 
Hedoftpatchsd  Augereau  to  Paria  ostensibly  for  the 
snvpose  ofjMeaenting  the  KandaMs  taken  at  Afontua, 
)ttf  in  Rdity  to  command  the  armed  force  which  the 
Miy^ertty  of  the  Directotir  had  determined  to  employ 
igtiinst  thor  dissentient  colleagues,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  their  measures  in  the  national  councils. 
ALugerean  was  a  Mun^  bold,  stupid  soldier,  a  devoted 
facobin,  vrhose  principles  were  sufficiently  well 
tQown  to  warrant  his  standing  upon  no  constita<' 
i<mal  deKoaeies.t  But  in  case  the  Directory  failed, 
longbarte  kept  (limself  in  readiness  to  march  in- 
tantly  to  Ljonaat  the  h^ad  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 
There  raHymg  the  Republicans,  and  all  who  were 
tttached  to  the  ^lovolution,  he  would,  according  to 
liis  own  well-chosen  expresfl&on,  like  Ceesar,  have 
ffossed  the  RubicoTr^t  the  head  of  the  popular  partj 
'^nd  ended,  doubtless,  lUce  Cesar,  by  himself 
lanrptng  the  supreme  command,  which  he  pretended 
o  assert  in  bennlf  of  the  peoplct 

But  Bonaparte's  presence  was  not  so  essentially 
lecessary  to  the  mpport  of  the  Dhrectoiy  as  he 
nigh  t  have  expected,  or  as  he  p^haps  hoped.  They 
lad  milharv  aid  nearer  at  hand.  Disregarding  a 
\fendamental  law  of  the  Constitution,  which  declared 
!hat  armed  troops  should  not  be  brooght  within  a 
certain  dist^ce  of  the  Legislative  ladies,  they 
noved  towards  Paris  a  part  of  General  Hochc^s 
irmy.  The  majority  of  the  Countils  becoming 
ilarroed,  prepared  means  of  defence  by  summoning 
Bad  4  t°« 'i^tio'**!  Koard*  to  arms.  ButAugereau 
^^^'  '  allowed  them  no  time.  He  marched  to  their 
|)lac^of  meetiug,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  armed 
force.f  The  guards  stationed  for  their  protection, 
surprised  or  faithlesa^  offered  no  resistance;  and, 

*  f  Mbnftenr,  No.  805.  Jnly  t8.1 
>  I'  ['*TlN)  MMrtoty.fMiiKtted  0«nemt  Bonapaita  to  send  one  of 
btofemt^orfailgHde  toP«iu,(naWakthdroiden.  HedioM 
a«»nl  Aii««re»u,  a  nan  rendBtMed  in  aotioa.  and  not  voir 
wtfme  ofreaMbm/r-two  QDalttiea  which  rendered  him  an  exc47l- 
mi  iiutrument  ord««pot{iini,  prorided  the  detpotinn  aaiuraed  the 
BUM  of  i«valQtJaii."'-MAS.  dsStaxl,  t  ti.  p.  in.) 
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nf  the  awnil  iceno  which  trail  to  take 


beholdii\f  the  prepaatioDa 

-- ^takeplaceinafewnoun.  None 

bat  •oldien  aopcared  in  the  Btreets.  The  cannon,  broucht  to  mir- 
round  the  palace  wliere  the  LogiahtivQ  Body  ■WMnjIf  1  were 
nliingalonc thoravemeflta;  bat, eonepc theirnolM, all #»» <i1enco. 
Iwhomle  aw^Mblafe  waa  leen  anr  where :  nor  waa  it  known 
iMatt  whom  atl  tNt  apparatua  was  dlivcted.  htmty  was  the 
ifiifWwtr/ma«ialied  io  that  fktal  stnigi^e.  ft  mfarht  have  been 
«M,  Ihtt  the  waaaeea  to  flf,  like  a  wamleriiw  tpMt.  at  the  ap- 
OTMhof  the  day  whieb  was  to  shtaio  upon  Ear  deatiMtiua/*— 
«i».  PI  Stakl,  t  iL  p.  wa.] 
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i»oeaadingaenienyasiasacd^tfa<ttipitliiriiiai>gili, 
the  Directory  treated  their  political  opponents' w 
state  prisoners^  armstad  Barthelemjr— Garnoi  ha»ifl|i 
fled  to  Geneva— and  made  prisonerik  in  the  hall  oi 
the  Assembly  and  elsewheie,  Willot,  Pfeaident  ol 
the  Goanoil  <n  Ancients,  Piobcttru,  President  of  that 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  II  and  aSove  one  hundred  and 
fifty  deputies,  joumalisis,  and  other  public  charac- 
ters.  As  an  excuse  for  these  arthtmnr  and  illegal 
proceedings,  the  Directorv  nwide  public  the  inters 
cepted  conrespondeBCe  of  riohegru;  althAugh  fow  of 
the  ethera  involved  in  the  same  accusation  were  in 
the  secret  of  the  Royalist  conspiracy.  Indeed,  dtoogli 
all  who  desired  an  abeohite  repoae  from  the  revow* 
tionary  altercations  which  tore  thecoimCiy  to  pieces^ 
began  to  look  that  way,  he  must  have  been  a  violent 
partistn  of  royalty  indeed,  that  could  have  approvnd 
of  the  condnet  of  a  general,  who,  like  Pichegroa 
eommandmg  an  army,  had  made  it  his  buiiiMss  lo 
sacrifice  his  troops  to  the  sword  of  the  enemyt  bf 
disacpointing  and  deranging  those  plstns  wUco  it 
was  his  doty  to  have  camedinto  effect. 

Few  wovQd  at  flret  believe  Picfaerru's  braach  oi 
faith ;  but  it  was  suddenly  confirmed  dv  a  predaina- 
tion  of  M oreau,  who,  in  the  course  or  the  war,  had 
intercepted  a  baggage  waggon  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
trian  general  KlingHn,  anabecamo possessed  of  the 
whole  secret  correspondence^  which,  nevertheleBB, 
he  had  never  mentioned,  until  it  oarae  oat  by  the  seii- 
ore  of  the  Comte  d'Entraigues*  portfoho.  Then, 
indeed,  ftaring  perhaps  the  consequences  of  having 
been  so  long  silent,  Morean  published  what  he  knefw* 
Regnier  had  observed  the  same  sospicious  ailenoet 
winch -seems  to  infer,  that  if  these  generals  did  not 
precisely  fovour  the  royal  cause,  th^  were  not  di»* 
posed  to  be  active  in  detecting  the  con£^pvacies  fotmed 
in  its  behalf.  ^ 

The  Directory  made  a  tyrannical  nse  of  the  power 
which  thev  obtained  by  their  victory  of  the  18th  Pruo- 
tidor,  as  this  epoch  was  called.  They  aptlt^  indeed, 
no  blood,  but  otherwise  their  measures  affamat  tha 
defeated  party  wereof  the  most  fllegal  ana  oppresa- 
ive  character.  A  law,  passed  in  the  heat  of  ani* 
mosity,  condemned  two  directors,  fifty  depatieiL  and 
a  hundred  and  fortjr*eight  individuals  of  dimrent 
classes  (most  of  whom  were  pereoas  of  some  cha* 
racter  and  influence),  to  be  transported  to  the  scorch* 
ing  and  unhealthy  deserts  of  Goiana,  which,  to  many« 
was  a  sentence  of  lingering  but  certain  death.  Th^f 
were  barbarously  treated,  both  on  the  paasage  to 
that  dreadihl  place,  and  after  they  arrived  there.  It 
vres  a  singalar  part  of  their  fate,  that  they  foand 
several  of  the  fiercest  of  their  ancient  enemiea,  th« 
Jacobins,  sU'U  cursing  God  and  de|Ving  man,  in  tha 
same  land  of  wretchedness  and  exile. 
-  Besides  these  severities,  various  elections  were 
arbitrarily  diaeolved,  and  other  strotw  measurcM  of 
ptiblic  saiety,  as  they  were  called,  adopted  to  ren- 
der the  power  of  the  Directory  more  mdisputable. 
During  tnis  whole  revolution,  the  lower  portion  ttf 
the  population,  whieh  used  to  be  so  much  agitated 
upon  like  occasions,  remained  perfectlv  quiet}  thi 
strode  Jay  exclusively  between  the  middle  classes^ 
who  mclined  to  a  government  on  the  basis  of  royalty, 
and  the  Directory,  \^o  without  having  any  very 
tangible  class  of  political  principles,  had  becomo 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  desired  to  retain  it^ 
and  made  their  point  good  by  the  assistance  of  the 
military. 

Bonaparte  was  much  disappointed  at  the  result  of 
the  18th  Fructidor,  chiefly  because,  if  less  decisive 
it  would  have  added  more  (o  his  consequence,  and 
have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  crossing;  as  he 
termed  it,  the  Rubicon.    As  it  was,  the  majority  of 

I  {"  Aatoniihnwiit  was  excited  hy  the  little  rtnieet  which  tt» 
soldiers  showed  ux  a  general  who  nad  so  oflen  Fed  them  to  Tio^ 
tory ;  but  he  had  been  snccessfblly  represented  as  a  coonter^iewv 
lutianist— a  name  which,  when  the  public  opinion  is  free,  exerdsaa 
hs  France  a  kind  of  maaical  power.  Besides,  Piehefra  hid  no 
means  of  produefar  an  efisct  on  the  imaiiination :  He  was  ann 
1^  food  maoben,  bat  without  atnkinf  eiBieMioo,  aitfaftr^iaM 
itatinea  or  his  words.  It  has  olUb  lM«fn  nla.  tfettt  ha  waa  lulMC 
to  warbythe  aoonefla  of  another.  Thisis.  at  least,  eiedttilMte 
Ma  look  and  oonrersation  were  so  dull,  that  they  suaenaa  bD 
idea  of  hfa  behur  fit  ihr  becoroini  the  leadac  of  any  aatifiaiBa.*^ 
Had.  db  Stjou.,  t  IL  p.  u«.] 
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iSsB  ,d]ii60tor^— >thn6  vieD  of  no  particular  talent, 
vndistmaoiahed  alike  br  birth,  by  services  to  their 
eountnr*  or  even  by  acciaental  popularity,  and  cast  aa 
it  were  by  chance  upon  aupreme  power, — remained 
by  the  iasoe  of  the  struggle  still  the  masters  of  the 
bold  and  ambitious  conoueror,  who  probably  already 
Silt  his  own  vocation  to  be  for  command  rather  than 
obedience. 

Napoleon  appears  by  his  Memoirs  to  have  regret- 
ted Uie  violence  vdth  which  the  victorious  directors 
I)rosecuted  their  personal  revenge,  which  involved 
many  for  whom  he- had  respect.  He  declares  his 
own  idea  of  punishment  would  have  gone  no  farther 
than  imprisoning  some  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
spirators, and  placing  others  under  the  watchful 
•nperintendence  of  the  police.  He  must  have  taken 
aome  painful  interest  in  the  fate  of  Camot  in  par- 
tkular,  v^om  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  one  of 
bu  most  effective  patrons.*  ,  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  Directory,  even 
prior  to  the  18th  Fractidor.  that  he  refused  to  remit 
a  sum  of  money  with  which  he  had  promised  to  aid 
ihfem  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  that  event.t 
Banrar  8  secretary  was  sent  to  task  mm  with  this 
contumacy ;  which  he  did  so  unceremoniously,  that 
the  general,  unused  to  contradiction,  was, about  to 
order  this  agent  to  be,  shot;  but,  on  consideration, 
pat  him  off  with  some  insiamficant  reply. 

It  followed,  from  the  doubtful  terms  on  which 
Bonaparte  stood  with  the  Directory,  that  they  must 

^ve  viewed  his  return  to  Paris  with  some  appre- 
Dsion,  when  Uiey  considered  the  impression  likely 
» be  made  on  any  capital,  but  especially  on  that  of 
aris,  by  the  appearance  ^ere  of  one  who  seemed  to 
the  chosen  favourite  of  Fortune,  and  to  deserve 
_  favours  by  the  use  which  he  made  of  them« 
The  mediocrity  of  such  men  as  Barras  never  gives 
them  so  much  embarrassment,  as  when,  beins  raised 
to  an  elevation  above  their  desert,  they  find  them- 
■elves  placed  m  comparison  with  one  to  whom  nature 
|ias  given  the  talents  which  their  situation  requires 
m  themselves.  The  higher  their  condition,  their 
demeanour  is  the  more  awkward ;  for  the  factitious 
advantages  which  they  possess  cannot  raise  them  to 
the  natural  dignity  of^ character,  unless  in  the  sense 
m  which  a  dwarf!  by  the  assistance  of  crutches,  may 
be  said  to  be  as  tall  as  a  giant  The  Directory  had 
already  found  Bonaparte,  on  several  occasions,  a 

Snrit  of  the  sort  which  would  not  be  commanded, 
ndoubtedly  they  would  have  been  well  pleased  had 
it  been  possible  to  have  found  him  employment  at  a 
distance;  but  as  that  seemed  difficult,  they  were 
obliged  to  look  round  for  the  means  of  employing  him 
at  home,  or  abide  the  tremendous  risk  of  his  finding 
occupation  for  hiroselfl 

It  IS  surprising  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Directosy 
to  make  at  least  the  attenmt  of  conciliating  Bona- 
parte, by  providing  for  his  luture  fortune  largely  and 
liberally  at  the  expense  of  thepublic.  He  deserved 
that  attention  to  his  private  aflaire,  for  he  had  him- 
self entirely  neglected  them.  While  he  drew  from 
the  domimons  which  he  conquered  or  overawed  in 
Italy,  immense  sums  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation, 
which  he  applied  in  part  to  the  support  of  the  army, 
and  in  part  remitted  to  the  Directory,, he  kept  no 
accounts,  nor  were  any  demanded  of  him ;  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  he  transmitted ,  sixty 
millions  of  francs  to  Paris,  and  had  not  remaining  of 
his  own  fiinds,  when  he  returned  from  Italy,  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand.^ 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  to  raise  these  sums, 
Bonaparte  had  pillaced  the  old  states,  thus  selling 
to  the  newly-formed  commonwealths  their  liberty 
and  eqfuality  at  a  very  handsome  rate,  and  probably 
leaving  them  in  very  little  danger  of  corruption  from 
that  wealth  which  is  said  to  be  the  bane  of  republican 
virtue.    But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  acknow- 

*  Id  Ganot't  M«nain,  the  inedt  of  diiooverinf  Botuumite't 
Mlflali  and  takinr  csmor  fait  imniotHw,  b  attribaied  to  CanM>l, 
wusr  than  to  Bun*.  However  this  naj  be.  it  k  eertsin  tfavt 
KaiideoB  aeknowledfed  great  obligation  to  Canot,  and  pro- 
laibd  to  him  petpetaal  gratitade.—See  MmUgi$r,  Na  IM,  Feb. 

t  fLae  Caaea.  t  &  p.  IBS.] 
X  iMontlwIon,  t  hr.  pi.  97.} 


ledfled,  that  if  tka  Fwncb.  aenenl  ptandeawd  tfct 
Itahans,  as  Cortes  did  the  Mezicani^  ha  'dial  boc 
reserve  any  considerable  shan  of  the  8|)oil  fsr  hm 
own  use,  tbou^  the  opportunity  was  ofion  in  la 
power.       ^ 

The  commissary  Salioetti,  his  oountryman,  reca» 
mended  a  less  scrupulous  line  of  conduct.  Seca 
after  the  first  successes  in  Italy,  he  aconainfi^ 
Napoleon  that  the  Chevalier  d'£ste,-the  I>iikeci 
Modena's  brother  and  envoy,  had  four  millions  d 
francs,  in  gold,  contained  .in  iour  cheats,  prepared  ia 
his  acceptance.  "  The  Directorv  and  the  T^qgiriatiw 
Bodies  will  never,"  he  said,  ^' ackaowled^a  ym 
services— your  circumstances  require  the  moiMff,  mai 
the  duke  will  gain  a  protector." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Bonaparte:  **  but  I  will  ooi 
for  four  millions  place  myself  in  the  power  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena. 

The  Venetians,  in  the  last  agony  of  their  tenQn. 
offered  the  French  general  a  present  of  seven  naW 
hons,  which  was  refusal  in  the  same  manner.  Awirii 
also  had  mdde  her  j^rofTers ;  and  they  were  nothiai 
less  than  a  principahty  in  the  empire,  to  be  estabiUbai 
in  Napoleon's  favour,  consisting  of  two  hnndied  sai 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at  least,  a  provision  y^ak 
would  have  put  him  out  of  danger  of  sufiering  by  tk 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  a  republic.  The  ^eosii 
transmitted  his  thanks  to  the  Emperor  for  this  proof 
of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  hia  fortune^  ba 
added,  he  could  acc^t  of  no  wealth  or  pTc£sB«i 
which  did  not  proceed  from  the  Frendi  people,  tai 
that  he  should  oe  always  satisfied  with  tne  amoat 
of  revenue  which  they  might  be  dispoaed  to  wSad 
him.9 

But  however  free  from  the  wish  to  obtain  weslA 
by  any  indirect  means,  Napoleon  appears  to  ham 
expected,  that  in  return  for  public  servieea  of  boA 
an  imusual  ma^tude,  some  provision  ooght  to  haw 
been  made  for  bun.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pit>can 
a  public  grant  of  the  domain  of  Chambord,  and  t 
large  hotel  in  Paris,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  tk 
national  gratitude  for  his  brilliant  sucoeeses  ;  bat  ik 
Directory  thwarted  the  proposal. 

The  proposition  respecting  Chambord  was  not  tbs 
only  one  of  the  kind.  Mafibran,  a  nkember  of  tke 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  made  a  motion  w_  « 
that  Bonaparte  should  be  endowed  with  *^ 
a  revenue  at  the  public  charge,  of  fifty  thomag^ 
livres  annually,  with  a  reversion  to  hia  wiE&  of  nm 
half  of  that  sum.O  It  may  b#  sui^psed  that  thi 
motion  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  andpR* 
concerted,  since  it  was  very  indifferently-  leceind 
and  was  evaded  by  the  swaggering  declaratkmof  t 
member,ir  that  such  glorious  deeds  oould  not  be 
rewarded  by  gold.  So  that  the  Assembly  adoptei 
the  reasonable  principle,  that  because  the  debt  <i 
gratitude  was  too  great  to  be  paid  in  moxna^  ther^ 
fore  he  to  whom  it  was  doc  was  to  be  sulered  t« 
remain  in  comi^arative  indigence— an  eoonoaaical 
mode  of  calculation,  and  not  unlike  that  huh-aound- 
ing  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  which  stateSi  that  a  fiat 
man  being  seized  on,  and  forcibly  sold  for  a  alan* 
shall  obtain  no  damages  on  that  account,  beaav 
the  liberty  of  a  qitizen  is  too  transcendently  valaabk 
to  be  put  to  estimation. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  the  DirectoiTi 
whether  they  hoped  that  poverty  might  depress  » 
naparte's  ambition,  render  him  more  dei>endent  ob 
the  government,  and  oblige  him  to  remain  in  apri> 
vate  condidon  for  want  of  means'  to  put  himaelt  il 
the  head  of  a  party ;  or  whether  they  acted  widi  dtf 
indistinct  and  connued  motives  of  little  Dihkds^  whs 
wish  to  injure  those  whom  they  fear,  their  oondad 
was  alike  ungracious  and  impolitic  ^  They  oiu^t  to 
have  calculated,  that  a  generous  mind  wonlabaia 
been  attached  by  benefits,  and  that  a  selfish  one 
might  have  bsen  deterred  from  more  donbtfiil  and 

I  [MontboIoDj  <•  <▼•  P  l<B-l 
I  iMooRear,  Nov.  8 ;  Thibandeaa,  t.  iii.  p.  ai.1 
IT  l"Un  areoadlCT  Franeaia  avail  fait  ime  aetioo  ttH 
•on  ghiinll  hii  oA«  trab  louis.    Pkia  noUe,  jiha 
grenadier  reftue,  at  hiidit:  'Uon^nenLpmmJmtp 
Miir  de  tmrgnl.*   bea-voui  oflUr  oe  I'or  a  ob  Imsibm.  ^_ 
le  peidi  dee  laurieiel  Nooi  non  ;  I'anM  de  Bonapata 
naode/'  ftc— TmBAUDBAiT,  t  iiL  p.  CHl] 
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ambitioua  projectiu  by  a  prospect  of  sure  and  direct 
advantage;  but  that  marked  ill- will  and  distrust 
must  in  everv  case  render  him  dangerous,  who  has 
the  power  to  be  so. 

Their  plan*  instead  of  resting  on  an  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  ambitious  conqueror,  and  soothe  him  to  the 
repose  of  a  tranquil  indiugence  of  independence  and 
ease,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  devising  for  him  new 
labours,  luce  the  wife  of  Eurystheus  for  the  juvenile 
Hercules.  If  he  succeeded,  thev  may  have  privately 
counted  upon  securing  the  aavantages  for  them- 
selves f  if  he  failed,  they  were  rid  of  a  troublesome 
rival  in  the  race  or  power  and  popularity.  It  was 
with  these  views  that  they  proposed  to  Napoleon  to 
crown  his  military  glories,  by  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  the  preparations  made  for  the  conquest  of 
England. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

l^fw  of  tiM  nmeetin  SitsatioiH  of  Graat  Britaiii  end  Francot  at 
tM  Period  or  Napolooo'i  leturn  from  Italy.— Nocotiatioitf  at 
liile— Broken  off!— Anny  of  England  decroed,  and  Bonaparte 
named  to  the  eommaxMi— He  takes  up  hit  Reudenca  in  Paria.— 
Pabtto  Hoooun.— The  real  Viewa  of  the  Direetory  ditcoverod  to 
be  the  Eacpeditjon  Co  Bcypt— Armieii  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine, 
aompaied  and  contrasted.— Napoleon'*  Ohiects  and  MoUvet  m 
heafflnff  the  Egyptian  EiQwdMon-^thoee  oTthe  Directory  regara- 
ing  it— Its  actual  Impolicy.— Curious  Statemnnt  by  Itfiot.— The 
AfiiiaiiianC  eails  fioni  Toulon,  on  UKh  May,  1798.— Napoleon  ar- 
jjves  baforo  Malta  on  loth  Juno— Proceedi  on  hie  oouno,  and 
escaping  the  British  squadron,  lands  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st 
^tuy.— DMcription  of  toe  Various  Clanes  who  inhabit  Egypt  :— 
1.  The  FellaJie  and  Bedotdns—ft  The  Copms— a  The  Marae- 


hikaa.— Napoleon  issaea  a  proclametion  against  thaMamehikea. 
"-Marches  against  them  oo  the  7th  July.— Oisconlant  of  the 
yVench  TVocys.— Battle  of 'the  Pyramids  on  Slat  of  July.— 
Oaiio  surrenders. 

It  mudit  have  been  thought,  such  was  the  success 
of  the  French.arms  on  the  land,  and  of  the  British 
upon  the  sea,  that  the  war  must  now  be  near  its  na- 
tural  and  unavoidable  terminationi  like  a  fire  when 
there  no  longer  remain  any  combustibles  to  be  de- 
YOiured.  Wharever  water  could  bear  them,  the  Bri- 
tish vessels  ot  war  had  swet>t  the  seas  of  the  enemy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  colonies  belonging  to 
France  and  ner  allies,  among  whom  she  now  num- 
bered Holland  and  Spain,  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  nor  had  France  a  chance  of  recovering 
them.  On  the  contrary,  not  a  musket  was  seen 
pointed  against  France  on  the  continent:  so  that  it 
Sfemed  as  if  the  great  rival  nations,  fighting  with 
di0erent  weapons,  and  on  different  elements,  qiust 
at  len^^th  give  up  a  contest,  in  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  come  to  a  decisive  struggle. 
,  An  attempt  accordingly  was  made,  by  the  negotia- 
tion of  Lisle^  to  brin^  to  a  period  the  war,  which 
appeared  now  to  subsist  entirely  without  an  object. 
Lord  Malmesbury,  on  that  occasion,  gave  in,  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  an  oiTer  to  surrender  all  the  conquests 
she  had  made  from  France  and  her  allies ;  on  condi- 
-tion  of  the  cession  of  Trinidad,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Cochin,  and  Ceylon, 
on  the  part  of  Holland,  with  some  stipulations  in 
favour  of  tho  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  French  commissioners,  in 
reply,  declared,  that  their  instructions  re9uired  that 
the  Kngliah  should  make  a  complete  cession  of  dieir 
conquests,  without  any  equivalent  whatever;  and 
theyinaiflted,  as  indispensable  preliminaries^  that  the 
Kmg  of  Great  Britain  should  lay  aside  his  titular  de- 
signation of  King  of  France— that  the  Toulon  fleet 
^ould  be  restored^nd  that  the  Bngliah  should  re- 
nounce their  right  to  certain  mortgages  over  the 
Netherlands,  for  money  lent  to  the  Emperor.  Lord 
Halmesbury,  or  course,, mjected  a  sweeping  set  of 
propositions,  which  decided  every  queetion  against 
Enelan^  even  before  the  noaiotiation  commenced, 
ana  sohcited  the  French  to  oner  some  modified  form 
of  treaty.*  The  18th  Fmctidor,  however,  bad  in 
the  inlerim  taken  places  and  the  Republiecm  p^rtjr. 
being  in  possesaon  of  complete  authority,  broke  on* 
the  negotiation,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  abruptly, 
tad  Qtdered  the  English  ambassador  out  of  the  do* 
nunioas  of  the  republic  with  very  little  ceremony.    It 
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was  now  proclaimed  generally,  that  the  existence  of 
the  English  Carthage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiis 
French  Rome  was  altogether  inadmissibla  j  that 
Endhtnd  must  be  subduedonce  more^  as  in  the  times 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  and  the  hopes  of  a  com- 
plete and  final  victory  over  their  natural  rival  and 
enemy,  as  the  two  nations  are  but  overapt  to  esteem 
each  other,  presented  so  flattering  a  prospect,  that 
there  was  scarce  a  party  in  France,  not  even  amongst 
the  Royalists,  which  did  not  enta  on  what  was  ex- 
pected  to  prove  the  decisive  contest,  with  the  revival 
of  ail  those  feelings  of  bitter  animosity  that  had  die* 
tinsuished  past  ages.  . 

Towards  the  end  of  October  1797,  the  Directoxr 
announce  that  there  should  be  instantly  assembled 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  an  army,  to  be  called  the 
Army  of  England,  and  that  the  Citizen  General  Bo-  . 
naparte  was  named  to  the  command.  The  intelU* 
gence  was  received  in  every  part  of  France  with  all 
the  triumph  which  attends  the  anticipation  of  certain 
victory.  The  address  of  the  Directory  numbered  all 
the  conquests  which  France  had  won,  and  the  effoTiB 
she  had  made,  and  prepared  the  French  nation  to  ^ 
expect  the  frmt  of, so  many  victories  and  sacrifices 
when  they  had  punished  England  for  her  perfidy  and 
maritime  tyranny.  "  It  is  at  JLondon  where  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  all  Europe  are  forged  and  manufactured 
—It  is  in  London  that  they  must  be  terminated."  la 
a  solemn  meeting  held  by  the  Directory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  treaty  of  r«aoe,with  Austria* 
which  was  presented  to  them  by  Berthier  and  Hongs 
on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  the  latter^  who  had  been 
one  of  the  comnussioners  for  pilla^ong  Italy  of  her 
pictures  and  statues,  and  who  looked,  doubtless,  to  a 
new  harvest  of  rarities  in  England,  accepted,  on  the 
part  of  the  army  and  general,  the  task  imposed  bv 
the  French  rulers.  "The  Government  of  En^aad 
and  the  French  Republic  cannot  both  continue  ts 
exist— you  have  given  the  word  which  shall  fall^- 
already  our  victorious  troops  brandish  their  anii% 
and  Scipio  is  at  their  head. 

While  this  &rce,  for  such  it  proved,  was  acting;  i& 
Paris,  the  chief  of  the  intended  enterprise  amved 
there,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  n^^  • 
modest  house  which  he  had  occupied  before 
becoming  the  conqueror  of  palaces.  The  commu- 
nity of  Paris,  with  much  elegance,  paid  their  success- 
fill  general  the  comphment  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  street  from  Rue  Chantereine  to  Rue  de  la  Victoira. 

In  a  metropolis  where  all  is  welcome  that  can 
vary  the  tedium  of  human  life,  the  arrival  of  any  re* 
markable  person  is  a  species  of  holyday;  but  suca 
an  eminent  character  as  Bonaparte— the  conqueror 
—the  sage— the  politician— ihe  undaunted  braver  of 
everv  difficulty— the  invincible  victor  in  every  battU 
—WHO  had  carried  the  banners  of  the  Republic  firooi 
Genoa  till  their  approach  scared  the  Pontmin  HonM^ 
and  the  emperor  m  Vienna,  was  no  every  day  won- 
der. His  youth,  too,  added  to  the  marvel  and  stiil 
more  the  claim  of  general  superiority  over  the  societ|r 
in  which  he  mingle(^  though  consisting  pf  the  most 
distinguished  persons  in  France ;  a  sopenori^  cloak- 
ing itself  with  a  species  of  reserve,  which  inierred, 
**  lou  may  look  upon  m^  but  yon  cannot  penetrate 
or  see  through  me."t  Napoleon's  general  manner 
in  society,  during  this  part  of  his  life,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  an  observer  of  first-rate  power ;  according 
to  whom,  he  was  one  for  whom  the  admiratipa 
which  could  not  be  refiised  to  him,  was  always  min« 
gled  with  a  portioti  of  foar.  He  was  diflerent  in  his 
manner  firom  other  men.  and  neither  plea^  nor 
angry,  kind  nor  severe,  alter  the  conunon  fashion  of 
humanity.  He  appeared  to  live  for  the  execution  of 
his  own  plans,  and  to  consider  oUiers  only  iu  so  far 
as  they  were  connected  with,  and  could  advance  or 
oppose  them.  He  estimated  his  fellow-mortals  no 
otherwise  than  as  they  could  be  usefiil  to  his  viewsi 
and^  with  a  precision  of  intelligenoe  which  seem^ 
intuitive  from  its  rapiifity,  he  penetrated  the  senti- 
ments of  those  whom  it  was  worth  his  whUe  to 
study.  Bonaparte  did  not  then  possess  the  or^ary  , 
tone  of  light  conversation  in  sodeiir>  probably  his 
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UFE  OF  lUeoLBON  BONjUUBIK. 


mind  wu  too  much  burdeiMd  or  loo  proud  lo  ilg 

'to  laapt  llMt  mode  of  pteuiiig,  and  there  was  t  it 
"Hess'  and  reserva  of  muineT  which  wu  perhi 
'fedopied  for  (he  pnrponc  of  keeping  people  >i  a  d 

!«nce.    His  look  had  ihe  same  Fhgjicter.    When 

-thoughi  Mmeelf  ch>9cly  obaerved,  he  had  ihe  power 
nF  dlsehai^ng  tram  hiB  cotmicnance  all  expression, 
'mre  riiat  of  a  vhpie  and  indeflnila  sinila  and  pre- 
'•entiDft  lo  the  cunoiw  investigator  the  filed  eyei  and 
lind  feaiuieaof  a  bmi  of  martile.* 

when  he  talked  with  ihe  purpose  of  pleaeroi  Bo- 
waparie  often  lold  anetdoice  of  his  life  in  «  very 


posed  to  be  qsite 
BmoI'i 


ent,  he      

of  DJi  faceiwlten  di 
in  Jl*dui 

wof  iak 


m  -with  -n^iom  be  acted,  Uid  at 


Very  objects  which  he  panued.    Hia  doratlw  nd 

matinere  were  upon  the  whole  smmgly  cdenlated  to 
allraci  the  atteniion  of  the  Preach  Dabon,  and  to 
eicite  B  jieipetual  intercat  even  fioni  the  f««J  mya- 
tcrr  which  attached  to  hitn,  as  well  U  from  the 
•plendoutofhis-^  — "--     ■*- 


in  of  the  newly-chHa- 

are  perhaps  harshly  dc- 

fcned,  as  being  drawn  rerentibuf  odiii.  The  dis- 
Kgreement  betwfesQ  Bonaparte  and  Madame  de  StacL 
frotii  whom  we  haw  chiefly  described  them,  ie  well 
known.  It  ongiiiaicd  about  this  time,  when,  as  a 
ftst-rale  wom^ot  talent,  she  waa  noinrally  de- 
IITOI19  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Victor  of  Victora, 
fliey  appear  to  have  raiaunderaiood  each  other  i  for 
the  lady,  l^bo  ought  certainly  to  know  best  has 
iTibnneda*,  "tfaatfarfhim  feelinpher  fesrof  Bona- 
|Urte  removed  by  repeated  meetrnga,  it  seemed  lo 
increase,  and  his  best  eierlions  to  please  eotild  not 
Wercome  her  iitvincible  itversion  for  what  slie  found 
m-hia  cliaraoteT."t  Hhi  ironical  conletnpl  of  eiccl- 
, ..:^,    ---aled  r     -■-- 

.. e  Btiepecled  tht ...j„ 

terioae  terror  with  which  fa*  impreaeed  the  ingemona 
Muhorof  Onrinoe;  oq  Ae  contran-,  LaaCaaeeteni 
aa,  (hat  I/he  combined  all  ber  efioits,  and  all  her 
meana,  to  make  an  invresaJon  on  the  geAeiait 
She  wrote  lo  him  when  distant,  and,  aa  the  Count 
"intl)>  ejipiBaaea  it,  toroienied  nim  when  pre- 
.    ._-a- '^■■-■rf  French  phrase. 


w  of 

— ..,.  _8  advancee  of 

-.   abrewd,  and  her  obsetvationB  ao  teen, 

White  ber  aez  pwmitted  her  lo  pnrii  her  inquities 
Iktther  than  one  Snn  might  have  dared  io  do  in 
oonverringwidi  another.  She  certaiiUv  did  desire  to 
Itmk  into  him  "  Mlb  consideTBle  tfoC'  and  on  one 
ttceasion  pnl  hii  atiStica  to  the  proot  oy  asking  him 
rather  abntptly,  in  the  middle  of  a  btilhani  party 
•t  Trileyramfs,  "whom  he  esteetned  the  grealest 
Mmian  in  the  world,  alive  or  dead!"— "Her, 
nadam,  that  hai(  bome  the  iBoat  c^dren,"  aaawet>- 
«d  Banajnrte, 'With  itlecb  appearaQce  of  siiniilidiy. 
Disconcerted  oy  tbe  reply,  she  Observed,  that  he  was 
mnrted  not  to  be  a  great  tuimirer  Of  the  fair  sex. 
"1  am  *ery  fond  of  m)'wif^  madam,"  be  replied, 
with  one  of  those  brief  aad  yet  plqaant  obseiralit>ns, 
Mich  ad  joiimed  a  debste  aa  promptly  aa  one  of  his 
firafactenstic  manfauvtea  wonld  have  endfd  a  bat- 
tfe.t  Ftom  this  period  there  was  enmity  between 
Boittparle  and  Madante  de'Sladi  and  at  diflurent 


reaiUectian  of  the  __. 
phatioallir  pranouncad 
pi^wpentv.    Ths  oeieiL__, 
eonrt  of  the  Laxembourg  pe 

'  1  by  «U  that  wl .,  _, 

ledliy  taUnt,  ncdred  tnan  Boattrnt^t 


m  he  treated  fate  with  a  1iata)iD«Bwhii 
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some  appearance  oTaetuil  )>Maiial  Aishke,  AckS 
perhaps  rather  directed  agajnet  the  ftinale  pdSiieilni 
tfaantbewomanof  Llersttire.  Aflerhiafall,  Hadanw 
de  Stael  relented  in  her  reseolinent  lo  him  ;  and  «■ 
remember  herfdnring  the  cainpaieitDf  1814,  prcsagi^ 
in  society  how  the  walls  of  TFOyss  were  To  iec  a  ae- 
-"""" '""  and  defeat  of  the  Huna,  ae  had  taken 

approbation  of  dimiiinished  genius  w,., 

ing  to  pay  court  to  the  yoinhftil  coinitieror,k  me 
Dueetory  tbtmd  tttemselres  ahbged  to  rendor  to  lum 
tbat  aetnUaDce  of  tramaKe  winch  could  sot  btn 
been  wttbMit  whbnut  grimg  raueh  oflcnce  to  eene- 
p>l  iMAmia,ni  injaring  Suae  who  omirtedWFiT 
nwca  tbaa  him  who  waa  entitled  br  w 
^  • ^«  it    On  the  lOih  of  Be- 


any antteiA  and  wkiA'mma 

raooa  lo  those  who  liad  aay 

nd  egoalily,  once  >o  em- 

tha  taCsman  of  FmimIi 


_,  .__!  plat „ 

„pa^iea«4iere  the  Directory, 

oirrounded  by  all  that  waa  omcially  impottant  m 
dialinuiahed  liy  taUnt,  ncdred  tnan  Bonafwet^i 
bend  the  conRrtned  trenyof  Campo  Fotnao.^  T^ 
ddivery  of  ibia  document  Waa  acconlpalwid  by  a 
speech  from  Bonaparla,  in  whiiJihe  told  tbe  Direci- 
ory,  ibat,inarderioeBM>li^aoo()*tilutiaa  foiotM 

of  pi^udioM  should  be  conquered— ^he  conaitinuoB 
of  ihe  year  niisa,  and  you,  hate  triumphed  ovrr  all 
Aeiw obstacles."**  TbeUhiAiph  laaledeiac^uatil 
ttte  year  aiain,  when  the  orator  himself  oreinreir 
die  consthnlnin,  and  destroyed  the  po'we  of  ths 
rnlera  who  had  eretcoine  the  pngadicea  <if  o^ltrn 

"mturie^  ani" '  ~  '■-- -" 

ThePteneL, 

ihoughta,  and  ftotn  tb( 


thar  stead. 

had  banished  reBgfnt  from  their 
'■   ■         "  '    of  domeaiic  ptriify. 


uraaliy  rntaefred  sOme  perrerted  eeiUnony  t«a- 
„..jied  with  it,  on  pnblk  solemnities.  Thn  k>l 
diea^ed  the  ciercisea  of  dorolion,  and  eipiw<alyda. 
owned  the  exietenee  of  an  object  of  worahip;  yet 
they  could  not  do  wiihooi  altars,  and  hrnuui,  and 
lilee,  npon  meh  occaiioas  as  the  pnieat.  Hm 
general,  oondueied  by  BBrra&  the  pMsidait  of  (be 
Directory,  approadied  an  ereMon,  lermedtbe  Ahar 
of  the  Oouniiy,  where  they  went  thiMiMi  various 
[ipriaM  ceremonies,  and  at  length  HnntilBasd  a 
erouB  assembly,  much  edified  with  what  Oiey 
—  seen.  The  two  Coutidla,  or  ReiiTMitotBtim 
Bodic^  alsa  gave  a  spletidid  banquet  in  tioDovr  of 
Bonaparte.  Andwhat  he  appeared  tt>  reeeite  with 
-lore  pertieular  satisfnction  tfaan  thMM  maik*  af 
istineiiofi,  Ihe  liietiilite  tdiailled-bim  a  rv„  „ 
lemberof  iisbodyttinthBtoemofhia    "«■*■ 

■  ["11>ludmDr*llii<mtM(.IWFP>>hiBilMiHp*R4 
I liiten bi tlwn.    TIs iCnrfM ud Mwnitnult whlrtbewaa 

iK^MmMtf''  rS^MA  Mt.tJMl'^M.mSfaftaM 

«  Ebit  1  aadaini  ftwdttaSeit^^lnRwUoli 

ii  n^Aa'tWa  hiuiSi;  bol  imiiMaBI  bi  lia 

>  7  £^dr«i  ID  him.   M.  dg  Til&nanl,  in  m- 

I  ■JtemntOm  CMifaaM. '  Ttinaaiii  il  i»i  ■  i^i 

t  rta  <Mml_  Irmar  a»4  ■ife*™, ja  niiijiaMi 

I  BnlhrydMsch  nl  fblD  ft*  ttnk'i-'WaB.  as 
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'ftienil  CMhiot^  (i^ho  %ttB  tctBaHT  a  fugitive,  and 
baliered  at  the  ttme  to  be  deadi)  while  the  poet 
Ghenier^  pl-omiil^^ed  his-  praises,  and  fbretold  hie 
iiitiire  tmnnyhfl^  and  his  appRmehing  conquest  of 
JB^land.* 

There  is  nothing  lessphilosopfaicat  than  to  attaeh 
ndknile  to  the  custom*  of  other  nations,  merely  be- 
canaa  thef  diflfer  from  those  of  ourown  {  yet  it  marks 
the  diflferenoe  between  Ea^and  and  her  continenfai 
nei^rbour,  that  the  two  Honses  of  Parhament  never 
tfanujRht  of  giving  a  dinner  to  iMarlbopao^,  nor  did 
the  Royal  Society  cboost^  hia  successor  in  the  path 
of  victonra  member  by  acclamafion ;  although  the 
fil-i^h  nation  in  either  case  acquitted  tb^msehres  of 
tbe  debt  of  gfatitude  which  ihey  owed  their  illustrious 
geoerahs,  in  the  harabler  and  more  vulgar  mode  of 
conferrinjE^  on  both  largo  and  princely  domains. 

Mean  timet,  the  thrcot  of  inraHion  was  maintained 
wiTh  unabstod  earnestness.  But  it  made  no  im^ 
preanon  on  the  British,  or  rather  it  stimulated  nwni 
of  aU  rnnks  'to  bury  temporary  and  party  dissension^ 
sb^t  politics^  and  bend  themselves,  wuh  the  whole 
OMfgy^  their  national  character^  to  confront  and 
resist;  the  preparations  made  against  them.  Their 
dftternrinstion  was  animated  by  reirollecrions  of  their 
own  tradition al^aBaotry,  wbum  had  so  often  inflicted 
tbe  deepest  wounds  apon  Frances  and  was  not  now 
bkeLv  to  gi»s'e  up  to  any  thing  short  of  the  most  dire 
Recessity.  The  benefits  were  then  secfli  of  a  free 
constitution,  which  permits  tho  venom  of  t)arty  spirit 
toovaiporate  in  open  debute.  Those  who  had  urficred 
on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  were  unanimous 
in!  that  of  national  defi?noe,  and  resistance  to  the 
comiBbn  enemy;  and  those  who  appeare<(  in  the 
vulgar  eye  en^raged  in  unappeasable  contention,  were 
the  most  eager  to  unite  themselves  together  for  these 
ptu^oses,  as  men  employed  in  fencing  would  throw 
down'  the  foils  and  draw  their  united  swords,  if 
disturbed  by  the  dpproaoh  of  robbers. 

BoBaparie  in  the  meanwhile  made  a  complete 
swey  of  the  coast  of  the  British  channel,  pausing  at 
eaeh  remarkable  point,  and  making  those  remarks 
and.  calculations  which  indtx^ed  him  to  adopt,  at  an 
after  period,  the  renewal  of  the  project  for  a  descent 
upon  Eng;{and.t  The  result  of  his  observationa 
deculed  hia  opinion,  that  in  the  present  case  the 
undertaking  ouglit  to  be  abandoned.  The  immense 
pirepaaations  and  violent  tiff  eats  of  invasion  were 
carried  into  DO  more  seriouB  effect  than  the  landing 
of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  Frenchmen, 
under  a  General  Tate,  ai  Fishguard,  in  South  Wales. 
Thej^  were  vrithoat  artillery,  and  benaved  rather  like 
men  wluKn  a  shipwreck;  had  caat  on  a  hoetile  shore, 
tkmi  like  an  invading  enemy, — as  they  gave  them- 
Sfllvos  u|>  as  prisdnersr  without  even  a  shovyof  de^ 
ftooe  to  Lofft  Cawdor,  who  had  marched  against 
tfaevt  at  the/  head  of  a  body  of  the  Welsh  militia, 
baratily  drawn  together  on  f  ha  alarm.  The  measure 
'vHftpvobablv  only  to  be  considered  as  experimental, 
and  AS  saoD  Banst  have  been  regaided  a«  an  entire 
fiduiat 

Hie  dieitatoaatratkiiM  of  invasion,  however^  were 
ostenaibiy  eonimued,  and  every  ining  seemed  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  for  a  desperate  collision  be- 
ti^Txt  the  two  most  powerfcd  nations  in  Etux>pe. 
Bill  the  proosedioga  of  politiciana  raeombie  those  of 
tha  Indian  tradcra  called  Banians^  who  seem  engag- 
ed in  talking' about  ordinary  and  trifling  af&irs,  whiih^ 
with  their  hands  conceated  beneath  a  shawl  that  is 
spread  between  them,  they  are  secretly  debating  and 
aiijuiifing,  by  signs,  bargains  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.   While  all  France  and  England  had  their  eyes  , 

MThiiftw^ao.  t  iii  p:  199;  Ms<L  de  Bkaek,  t  ii.  p.  am ;  Moat-  i 
tSJUwtl,  t  V.  IK  St.l 
t  [Bnnapiirte  1^  Parii  on  the  Sth  ftf  Febraary.  and  returned 
orr  the  SOrl.    He  waa  a«*oampanied  by  Geneml  Lamraa.  fab 
»-eamp  Salkuwskr.  aitd  Baarmanet  bin  private  aecretary. 
I  vMted."  aty*  the  latter,  "Staples,  AmbleteoM,  Bfjutoirne,  ' 
laia,  Donhifk.   Purntof  Wevrpoft.  Otteod,  and  Walcheren; 
makinf  at  theee  diflemit  mrtm  the  necetMry  gurvevK,  with  that 
paMesoe.  pfewtdoe  of  mfcHl,  kaowtedm.  expertneM.  and  p«;rar>icuity. 
wMqh  a»  poaaaneA  in  ao  eminenl  a  degree.    He  examined  tn 
Rndnigm  Milon,  pilnti,  aaniffirleni.  (khernien.-inakins  obiaetiona, 
■iia  liJalsaiBtwitKiMenCioulo  their  rapliea') 
_tirat  aaaaa^eoiiiw  iMftieolsn  reraeotinf  tlie  Deeoent  of  Ite 
FreDcb  is  Sooth  ▼alee,  aee  Appm0at,  N\a»  T.)  \ 


fixed OQths fleets  and  annies  destined  agaimt  tha 
latter  country,  the  Directory  and  their  general  had 
no  intention  of  nsmg  these  preparations,  except  as  a 
blind  to  cover  thear  real  object,  which  was  the  cele- 
brated expedition  to  Egypt. 

While  yet  in  Italy,  Bonaparte  had  suggested  to 
theDkectory  (i3th  September,  1797)  the  advantage 
which'  might  be  derived  fVom  seizing  upon  Maltk 
which  he  represented  as  an  easv  prixe.  Theknight& 
he  said,  were  odious  to  the  Maltese  inhabitants,  an<) 
were  almost  starving:  to  augment  which  state  of 
distress,  and  increase  that  incapacity  of  defence,  ho 
had  already  confiscated  their  Italian  property.  He 
then  proceeded  to  intimate,  thht  being  possessed  of 
Corfu  and  Malta,  it  was  natural  to  take  possessioq^ 
of  Egypt.  Twenty-five  thousand  men,,  with  eight 
or  \en  ships  of  the  line,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
expedition^  which  he  suggested  might  depart  from 
the  coasts  of  Iialy.§ 

Talleyrand,  then  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  (in 
his  answer  of  23d  September,)  saw  the  utmost  ^-^ 
vantagein  the  design  upon  Egypt,  which,  as  a  colonyv 
woulcT  attract  the  commerce  of  India  to  Europe,  ra 
preference  to^e  circuitous  route  by  the  Cape  (^ 


GJood  Hope.   This  correspondence  proves,  that  evett 
before  Bonaparte  left  Italy  he  had  conceived  the  idc4 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  though  probably  onlv  i 
one  of  the  vast  tind  vague  schemes  of  ambition  wni< , 
success  in  so  many  perilous  enterprises  had  tendei^ 
to  foster.    There  was  something  of  wild  grandeur  hj 
the  idea,  calculated  to  please  an  ambitious  imagi-, 
nation.    He  was  to  be  placed  far  beyond  the  rea^ 
of  any  command  sijpenor  to  his  own,  and  left  at  ni^ 
own  discretion  to  the  extending  conquests,  aiuj  perr 
haps  founding  an  empire,  in  a  country'  long  consi- 
dered as  th^  cradle  of  knowledge,  and  celebrated  in 
sacred  and  profane  histoid',  as  having  been  the  scenft 
of  ancient  events  and  disttmt  revolutions,  which,, 
through  the  remoteness  of  ages,  possess  agloomv 
and  mysterious  influence  upon  the  fancy.    Tne  first 
specimens  of  early  art  also  were  to  be  found  amons^ 
the  gigantic  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  its  time-defying, 
monuments  of  antiguiiy.    Tms  had  its  effect  upon, 
Bonaparte,  who  afiected  so  particularly  the  species 
of  fame  which  attaches  to  the  protector  an"  extender, 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.   t>n  this* 
subject  he  had  a  ready  and  willing  counsellor  a^ 
hand.    Monge,  the  arnst  and  virtuoso,  was  Bona-* 
parte's  confident  on  this  occasion,  and,  there  is  no 
doubt,  encouraged  him  to  an  undertajcing  which  pxo-^ 
rnised  a  hch  harvest  to  the  antiquarian,  among  th|^,^ 
ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  hitherto  impeTtectlj| 
examined.  ' 

But,  although  the  subject  was  mentioned  betwixt 
the  Directory  and  their  ministers  a/id  Bonaparter 
yet,  before  adopting  the  course  which  the  ptoj^| 
opened,  the  general  was  probablv  determined  to  9e^\ 
the  issue  of  the  revolution  of  tne  18th  FructidOf ;  y 
doubting,  not  unreasonably,  "Whether  the  conquerorB. 
in  that  struggle  could  so  far  avail  themselves  of  the* 
victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  the  majority  pR 
the  national  representatives,  as  to  consolidate  andv' 
establish  on  a  firm  fi)undation  their  own  authority,  \ 
He  knew  the  Directory  themselves  were  popular . 
with  none.    The  numerous  party,  who  were  now ' 
inclined  to  a  monarchical  government,  regarded  them . 
with  horror.    Tlie  army,  though  supportine  them. . 
rather  than  coalesce  with  the  Royaliats,  despiseci ' 
and  disliked  them ;  the  violent  Repubhcans  remem- 
l^red  their  active  share  in  Robespierre's  downfalL 
and  the  condemnations  which  followed  the  detectod 
conspiracy  of  Babceufl  and  were  in  no  respect  better 
disposed  to  then*  dominatioi^    Thus,  despised  by  the  ' 
army,  dreaded  by  the  Royalists,  and  detested  by  thei  * 
Republicans,  the  Directorial  government  appeared  to  , 
remain  standing,  only  because  the  factions  lo  whom 
it  was  unacceptable  were  afraid  of  each  other's  at-, 
taining  a  superiority  in  the  struggle  which  must  at-  ^ 
tend  its  downfall.!! 

I  fCarrespondance  In^dite.  t.  Iv.  dl  ITS.    So  earbr  aa  the  lOt))  6(  \ 

to  the  Directory,—*  Lee  tempa  da  ' 


Aoauit,  Bonaparte  had  written .    ^ 

aont  pas^loicn<^aou  noua  Bentiroiif  que.  pour  dptruimv^nlableinaal 
^nrleterre,  il  fhut  no«M  emparer  de  PlStypte."— Hw.  t.  it.  p.  Tf<-> 


See  aho  Joicnn,  t  x.  p.  sit] 
■  [MoR<kc4»ii.  t  iv.  p.  SBI.) 


^ 
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UFE  or  NAPOLBON  BONAPMTE. 


[ins 


.  tint  ciinB  of  public  dTurs  was  a  tonptlDg  ovpor- 
.tunity  for  Buch  a  character  as  Bonaparte  {  wEom 
almost  incredible  saccessefl,  unvaried  by  a  auigle  re- 
verse which  deserved  that  name,  naturally  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  indeed  of  the  nation  at 
lirgfi,  upon  him,  as  upon  one  who  seemed  destined 
to  plav  the  most,  dietmguished  part  in  anv  of  those 
new  changes,  wliich  the  mi^able  state  of  the  French 
Qovernment  seemed  rapidly  preparing. 

The  people,  naturally  partial  to  a  victorj  followed 
'him  every  where  with  acclamations;  and  his  soldiers, 
In  then-  camp-songs,  spoke  of  pulling  the  eUiomey» 
out  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  mstalling  their 
•victorious  general.  Even  already,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the 
French,  losing  their  recent  habits  of  thinking  and 

Seaking  of  the  nation  as  a  body,  began  to  interest 
emselves  in  Napoleon  as  an  individual ;  and  that 
exduaive  esteem  of  his  person  had  already  taken 
root  in  the  public  mmd,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
foundation  of  his  throne. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  promising  appearances,  Na- 
IK>leon,  cautious  as  well  as  enterprismg,  saw  that  the 
qme  was  not  arrived  when  he  could,  without  great 
nsk,  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  supreme  go- 
vernment in  France.  The  soldiers  of  Italy  were  m- 
deed  at  his  devotion,  bat  there  was  another  great 
and  rival  army  belonging  to  the  Republic,  that  of  the 
Rlune,  which  had  never  been  under  his  command, 
never  had  partaken  his  triumphs,  and  which  natu- 
raUy  looked  rather  to  Moreau  than  to  Bonaparte  as 
their  general  and  hero. 

Madaine  de  Stael  describes  the  soldiers  from  these 
two  armie&  as  resembling  each  other  in  nothing, 
save  the  valour  which  was  common  to  both.*  The 
troops  of ; the, Rhine,  returning  fiom  lutrd-fought 
fields,  which,  if  followed  by  victory,  had  afibrded 
but  Uttle  plunder,  exhibited  stUl  the  severe  simplicity 
which  had  been  affected  under  the  republican  model ; 
whereas  the  army  of  Italy  had  reaped  richer  spoils 
^lan  barren  laurels  alone,  and  made  a  display  of 
wealth  and  enjoyment  which  showed  they  had  not 
neglected  their  own  interest  while  advancing  the 
banners  of  France. 

It  was  *)t  likely,  while  such  an  army  as  that  of 
the  Rhme  existedL  opposed  by  rivalry  and  the  jea- 
bnsy oifame  to  the  troops  of  Bona^art&  that  the 
Atter  shoula  have  succeeded  in  placmg  himself  at 
the  head  of  afiairs.  ,  Besides,  the  forces  on  which  he 
could  depend  were  distant.  Fortune  had  not  afford- 
ed him  the  necessary  pretext  for  crossing,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  the  Rubicon,  and  bringing  twenty  thousand 
men  to  Lyons.  Moreau,  Jourdan,  Kleber,  had  all 
high  reputations,  scarce  inferior  to  his  own  $  and  the 
tfoops  who  had  served  under  them  were  disposed  to 
elevate  them,  even  to  an  eoualky  with  the  Conqueror 
of  Italy.  Bonaparte  also  knew  that  his  popularity. 
tDOugh  great,  was  not  universal.  He  was  disliked 
by  the  middle  classes,  from  recollection  of  his  com- 
manding during  the  affair  of  the  Sections  of  Paris ; 
and  many  of  the  Republicans  exclaimed  against  him, 
for  his  surrendering  Venice  to  the  Austnans.  In  a 
word,  he  was  too  much,  elbowed  and  incommoded 
by  others  to  permit  his  taking  with  full  vigour  the 
perilous  spring  necessary  to  place  him  in  the  seat  of 
supreme  authority,  though  there  were. not  wanting 
those  who  would  tain  have  persuaded  him  to  venture 
on  a  course  so  daring.t  To  such  counsellors  he  an- 
swered, that  *^ifu pear  waa not  ripe"—tL  hint  which 
implied  that  appetite  was  not  wanting,  though  pru« 
dence  forbade  the  banquet. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  character  of  General 
of  the  Army  of  England,  and  ac^ouming  to  a  future 
day  the  conquest  ot  that  hostile  island ;  silencing  at 
the  same  time  the  internal  wishes  and  the  exterior 
temptations  which  urged  him  to  seize  the  supreme 
power,  which  seemed  escaping  from  those  who  held 
It,  Napoleon  turned  his  eyes  and  thoughts  eastward, 
ana  meditated  in  the  distant  countries  of  the  rising 
■on,  a  scene  worthy  his  talents,  his  military  skill,  and 
im  ambition;^ 

*  ICoiuidlntiuii*  sur  k  Rir.  Frmoc,  t  it  p.  173.] 

♦  rMonlholon,  t.  iv.  p.  284.1  ,  , 

t  r  Mapdlooo  did  not  think  hinsBeirpopiilu  eDOHcb  to  fo  wonp : 


Tfie  Directorjr,  qp  the  otiier  hand,  eagar  to  lid 
themselves  of  ma  perilous  vicmity,  hastened  to  ae- 
complish  the  means  of  his  expedition  to  Beypt,  npoa 
a  scale  in  more  formidable  than  any  whira  nad  yet 
sailed  from  modem  Europe,  for  the  invasion  ud 
subjection  of  distant  and  poaceflil  realms. 

It  was  soon  whiapered  abroad,  that  the  invesiH 
o£  England  was  to  be  postponed  until  the  Conqncnr 
of  Italy,  having  attained  a  great  and  AAtional  objscc 
by  the  sueoess  of  a  secret  expedition  fitted  out  on  a 
scale  of  stiroendous  magnitude,  should  be  at  leieort 
to  resume  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

But  Bonaparte  did  not  limit  his  views  to  thoee  of 
armed  conquest;  he  meant  that  these  ahooM  bs 
softened,  by  ming^ng  with  them  schemes '  of  a  Bi»> 
rary  and  scientific  character :  as  if  he  had  deand,  m 
some  one  said,  that  Minerva  ahoold  mar^  at  tha 
head  of  his  expedition|  holding  in  one  hand  Wa 
dreadful  lance,  and  with  the  other  introducing  tha 
sciences  and  the  muses.    The  varioos  treasarea  si 
%rt  vrhich  had  been  transferred  to  the  capital  by  lbs 
influence  of  his  arms,  gave  the  general  of  the  Itahaa 
army  a  right  to  such  oistinctioDS  as  the  French  bhb 
of  literature  could  confer;  and  he  was  himself  pea* 
sessed  of  dea>  scientific  knowledge  as  a  matfaam^ 
tician.    He  became  apparently  ranch  attached  ts 
learned  pursuits,  and  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  all  occasions,  when  he  waa  out  of  mififaiy 
costume.    This  affectation  of  uniting  the  encoon^ 
ment  of  letters  and  science  with  his  military-  tacdea 
led  to  a  new  and  peculiar  branch  of  the  inteodea 
eiroedition. 

The  public  observed  with  astonishment  a  detach 
ment  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  jneo,4  who  had 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  or,  to  use  the  F^eack 
phrase,  Savana^  selected  for  the  puipoee  of  joiaiog 
this  mysterious  expedition,  of  which  the  object  atxO 
remained  a  secret ;  while  all  classes  of  people  asked 
each  other  what  new  quarter  of  the  worn  Franea 
had  determined  to  colonize,  since  she  seemed  pve- 
psring  at  once  to  subdue  it  ov  her  arms,  and  to  en- 
rich It  with  the  treasures  of  her  science  and  titen 
ture.  This  singular  department  of  the  expoditioii^ 
the  first  of  the  kind  which  ever  accompanied  an  b- 
vading  army,  was  liberally  supplied  with  books,  i»b- 
losopnical  instruments,  and  all  means  of  proaoeuriag 
the  several  d^artments  of  knowledge. li 

Bonaparte  cud  not,  however,  trust  to  the  aoperiBBty 
of  science  to  insure  the  conquest  of  Egypt.    He  was 
fully  provided  with  more  efiectual  means.    Tbelani 
forces  belonging  to  the  expedition  were  of  the  most 
formidable  descnption.    Twentjr-five  thousand  mca, 
chiefly  veterans  selected  from  .his  own  Italian  army, 
had  in  their  list  of  generals  subordinate  to  Bonaparte 
the  names  of  Kleber, IT  Desatx,**  Berthier,  RegnJcTi 
Murat,  Lannes,  Andrlfossi,  MenoUftt  BeliiaTd,  ana 
others  well  known  in  the  revolutionary  wara.    Foar 
hundred  transports  were  assembled  for  the  convey- 
ance o{  the  troops.    Thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and 
four  frigates,  commanded  by  Admiral  Braeyea^  an 
experienced  and  gallant  officer,  formed  the  escort  of 
the  exnedition;  a  finer  and  more  formidable  one 
than  which  never  sailed  on  so  bold  an  adventure. 

he  had  fdoaji  on  the  ut  of  toverninff  diflerent  (hna  thorns  oTlbt 
men  oTthe  Revohttion.    HeuerefoK detennined to  nil  for  Efypt. 

r]ved,  nevertbele««  to  amwar  aeain  m  loon  aa  eiraosaelcitcca 
M  render  liU  presence  neoeaaary,  aa  he  already  saw  t^r 
wouki  do.    To  render  ram  maatcr  of  Franca,  it  waa  r 


the  Diroctorr  ahnuld  experience  dfaiastera  in  his  ahBeDd^>  and  tirti 
hja  return  tnould  recall  victory  to  the  cokmn  of  the  itctfan.*^— 
Napolbom,  9Anitlioion.t.  iv.  p.  884.1 

i  [Far  a  "  Li^t  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  menbefs  of  tbe 
ComroiRirion  of  the  Arta  and  Sriencei  attached  to  the  atmy  oTUm 
Eaat."  K*  Thibaiideau,  t.  iv.  p.  494.1 

r  [-'  The  friliowinK  lint  dT  books,  for  a  camp  h'brary.  I  copy- 
a  paper  in  hin  own  hand.    The  valumea  were  in  isino, 
■hoM'  what  he  prrforred  in  science  and  literature:"—!* 
t  ii.  p.  4».    See  the  lift  in  Apfendix,  No.  Yt} 

IJ  ("  Napoleon  oficred  to  leave  DeaaJz  aod  Kleber.  whaee» 
might,  he  thouitht.  prove  aerriceable  to  Fnnoe.    The  _  1 . 

knew  not  their  value,  and  reftiaed  them.    '  The  RepuhUe,'  

they, '  ia  not  redoecd  to  theae  two  gaDerala.'  "'-MoMniot.^nii*  t. 
iv.  p.  £99.1 

«<  J"  I  have  beheld,  with  deepintereat,  the  fleet  at  Corft.  Ifi 
it  Mif«  upon  thoio  gmtii  entcrpriMB  uf  which  yoa  haw  apokoi 
pity  do  not  forest  me-  "-^Dbsaix  t»  BonAWAxn.  \ 

^t  ["  Mcnou,  anxious  to  juatiAr  hit  conduct  at  Paria  on  ttw 


V«od»*isaire,  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  anny  of  Ae 
East"— THrsAUDBAUi  t  ir.  p.  eU  , 


t9«a] 


LITE  jOF  NAPCULBQN  BONAPAKTB. 


w 


We  have  almtdr  tancind  upon  th«  ioom  otijecia 
^  this  ■nnaoMot.  The  Directory  were  desirooe  to 
be  rid  of  BooapartOt  who  might  beoome  a  dangerous 
eon4»etitor  in  the  present  unsettled  stste  of  tlie 
French  QoTemraent.  Bonaparte)  on  his  aide,  ac- 
•eepted  the  command,  becansa  it  opened  a  scene  of 
oonqneat  w<vthy  of  hie  ambition.  A  separate  and 
vneontroUed  command  over  so  gallant  an  army 
aeemed  to  promiae  him  the  conquest  and  the  sove- 
reignty, not  of  Efrrvt  only,  but  of  STria,  Turkey. 
Amaps  Constantmople,  the  Queen  of  the  East  {  and 
be  himaetf  afterwaida  more  than  hinted,  that  but  for 
conlroilmg  circumatanoei,  he  would  have  bent  his 
whole  mind  to  the  establiahment  oi  u^  Oriental  dy- 
nasty, andl  left  France  to  her  own  destmies.  When 
a  sttoaltetn  officer  of  artillery,  he  had  nourished  the 
hope  of  being  King  of  Jerusalem.*  In  hia  present 
«taatioa  of  dignity  and  atreogth,  the  aoTereignw  of 
an  Emperor  of  the  univeraal  Eaet,  or  of  a  Caliph  of 
Egypt  at  leas^  waa  a  more  commenanrate  object  of 
amution. 

The  uriTate  motivea  of  the  govemment  and  of  the 
general  are  therefore  easily  estimated.  But  it  is  not 
■o  easy  to  juatUy  the  Egyptian  expedition  upon  any 
viewa  of  sound  national  policy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  object  to  be  gained  by  so  much  risk,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  an  act  of  aggreaaion  upon  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  the  ancient  ally  of  Fran<^  to  whom  Egypt 
belonged,  waa  of  very  doubifhl  utiUty.  The  unmense 
fertility  of  the  aUuvial  provinces  irrigated  by  the  Nile, 
no  doubt  rendera  their  sovereignty  a  matter  of  great 
eonaetiaenoe  to  the  Turkish  empire^  which,  from  the 
oppreeaed  state  of  their  agriculture  every  where,  and 
fifom  the  rocky  and  barren  character  of  their  Grecian 
provinces,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  capital 
with  grain,  did  Uiey  not  draw  it  from  that  never^fail- 
ing  land.  But  Fiance  herself  fully  sappUed  from 
her  own  lesouroea,  had  no  oceaaion  to  aend  her  best 
general,  and  hazard  her  veteran  army,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  a  distant  province,  merely  to  facili- 
tate her  means  of  fiseding  her  population.  To  erect 
^at  large  country  into  a  French  colony  would  have 
required  a  drain  of  population,  of  expense,  and  of 
•opphes  of  all  aorta,  wnich  France,  just  recovering 
from  tlie  convulsion  of  her  Revolution,  waa  by  no 
means  fit  to  enooonter.  The  cUmate,  too,  is  insalu- 
biious  to  strangers,  and  must  have  been  a  conatani 
cause  of  losiu  until,  in  prooees  of  time,  the  colonists 
fiad  beoome  habituated  to  its  peculiarities.  It  is  far- 
ther to  be  conad^ed,  that  the  most  perfect  and  ab- 
Bolute  suepeas  in  the  undertaking  must  have  ended, 
not  in  giving  a  province  to  the  French  Republic,  but 
a  separate  and,  independent  kingdom  to  her  victo- 
rious and  ambitious  general.  Bonaparte  had  paid 
but  alight  attention  to  the  commanda  of  the  Directory 
when  m  Italy.  Had  he  realized  his  proposed  con- 
oneata  in  the  East,  they  would  have  been  sent  over 
tne  Mediterranean  altogether  in  vain. 

Laatiy,  the  state  of  war  with  England  aubjected 
this  attempt  to  add  Egypt  to  the  French  dominions, 
lQ  the  risk  of  defeat,  either  by  the  naval  strength  of 
Britain  interposing  between  Franca  and  her  new 
poaaeasioni^  or  by  her  land  forces  from  India  and 
ESurope,  making  a  combined  attack  unon  the  French 
annv  which  occupied  Egypt;  both  which  events  ac- 
tually came  to  pass. 

It  IS  true,  that,  so  far  from  dreading  the  English 
forces  which  were  likely  to  be  employedagainst  them, 
the  French  regarded  as  a  recommendation  to  the 
conaoeet  of  lEgypU  that  it  was  to  be  the  firet  step  to 
the  aeatruction  of  the  British  power  in  India;  and 
Napoleon  continued  to  the  last  to  consider  the  con- 
ouest  of  Egypt  as  the  forerunner  of  that  of  universal 
Asia.  His  eye,  which  like  that  of  the  eagle  saw  far 
and  wide,  overlooking,  however,  obBtacics  which 
distance  rendered  dinunutive,  beheld  little  more  ne- 
cessary than  the  toilsome  marches  of  a  few  weeks, 
TO  achieve  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  already  counted  the  steps  by  which  he  was 
to  ascend  to  Oriental  Monarchy,  ana  has  laid  before 
the  world  a  singular  reverie  on  the  probabilities  of 
-'-'-"     **  If  Saint  John  d*Acre  had  yielded  to  the 

•  [Iitf  Gates,  t  L] 


French  anna,"  aaid  he.  **  a  great  revotntien  would 
have  been  accompliahed  in  the  Eaatj  the  general-ii^ 
chief  would  have  founded  an  empire  there,  and  tha 
deatinies  of  France  would  have  undergone  diileraat 
combinations  from  those  to  which  they  were  sub* 
iected.»t 

In  this  declaration  we  recogniae  one  of  the  pecnl^ 
aritiea  of  Bonaparte^ a,  diapoattbo,  which  refoaed  to 
allow  of  any  difficultiea  or  dangers  save  those,  of 
which,  having  actually  hapnened,  the  eziatence  oould 
not  be  disputed.  The  smafl  Britiah  force  before  Acra 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  his  whole nlana of  conqueat; 
but  how  many  other  meana  of  aeatruction  might 
Providence  have  employed  for  the  aame  purpose  t 
The  plague— the  deaert— mutiny  among  his  soldier*^ 
courage  and  enterprise,  inspired  by  favourable  dfw 
cumstances  into  the  tribes  by  whom  his  progree* 
was  opposed— the  computatwn  of  thescL  and  other 
chancea  ought  to  have  taught  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  not  been  discoximted  by  the  only  haaaid 
.which  could  have  disconcerted  his  enterprise i  but 
that,  had  such  been  the  will  of  Qod,  the  sanda  of 
Syna  might  have  proved  aa  fatal  aa  the  snovrs  of 
Russu,  and  the  ecimitara  of  the  Turka  aa  the  lanoM 
of  the  Coaaacks.  In  wordis,  a  march  from  IBkhP^  to 
India  ia  easflv  described,  and  atiU  more  eaai^mea* 
sured  off  with  compasses  upon  the  map  of  the  woridg 
But  in  practice,  and  with  an  army  opposed  as  ths 
French  would  probably  have  been  at  every  step,  if  it 
had  been  only  from  motives  of  religious  antipathy^ 
when  the  French  general  arrived  at  the  akirta  cf 
British  India,  with  forces  thus  diminished,  he  would 
have  had  in  front  the  whole  Britiah  army,  commanded 
by  officere  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  a  scale  dU 
most  aa  enlarged  as  he  himself  practiasd,  and  acoo^ 
toroed  to  victories  not  less  dedsivct  I 

We  should  fall  into  the  same  error  which  we  cen* 
sure,  did  we  anticipate  what  might  have  been  th« 
result  of  such  a  meeting.  Even  while  we  claim  tha 
probability  of  advantage  for  the  army  most  num^ 
rous,  and  beat  provided  with  guna  and  atorea  we  a^ 
low  the  strife  must  have  been  dreadful  and  dubioua. 
But,  if  Napoleon  really  thought  he  had  only  to  ahow 
himself  in  India,  to  eoaure  the  destruction  of  the 
British  empire  there,  he  had  not  calculated  the  op* 
posing  strength  with  the  caution  to  have  been  ex> 
pected  from  so  great  a  fj^neral.  He  has  been  rem^ 
sen  ted,  indeed,  as  boasting  of  the  additHMia  wniell 
he  would  have  made  to  his  army,  bv  the  co^operatioii 
of  na uvea  trained  after  the  French  discipline.  Bat 
can  it  be  supposed  that  these  hasty  levies  oould  ba 
brought  into  such  complete  order  as  to  face  thena* 
tive  troops  of  British  India,  so  long  and  ao  justly 
distinguished  for  approaching  Europeans  in  oouraga 
and  disciphne,  ana  excelling  them,  perhaps  in  teni<> 
perance  and  subordination  1 

In  a  word,  the  Egyptian  ex])edition  unless  con** 
dered  with  reference  to  the  private  viewa  of  the  Di- 
rectory, and  of  their  General,  muat  have  heaa  r»* 
gardea  from  the  beginning,  as  promising  noreanHa* 
in  the  slightest  degree  worthy  of  the  great  risk  in* 
curred,  by  draining  France  of  the  flower  of  her  annf«r 
^  Meanwhile,  the  moment  of  departure  approached. 
The  blockading  squadron,  commanded  by  N^aoUi 
was  blown  off  the  coast  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  89 
much  damaged  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  down 
to  Sardinia.  The  firat  and  meet  obvious  obstacle  to 
the  expedition  was  thus  removed.  The  varioag 
squadrons  from  Genoa.  Civile  Vecchia.  and  Baatia, 
set  sail  and  united  with  that  which  already  lay  at 
Toulon. 

Yet  it  is  said,  though  upon  slender  authoritv,  that 
even  at  this  latest  moment  Bonaparte  showed  soma 
inclination  to  abandon  the  command  of  so  doubtfiu 
and  almost  desperate  an  expedition,  and  wished  to 

t  iL«s  CaMf,  t  r.  p.  68.] 

:  {"All  Uttt Sic  WaJter Soottnri  about theaoedkiim to Imtta • 
is  not  onlr  axsin«mted,  bat  wide  of  the  tnith.    It  ■  aot  bv  Ite 
more  march  of  an  aimy  aeroM  Ecypt  and  Amoft  that  Rri hah  India 
is  iikelr  to  be  oonqiMrad,  bat  by  eauiblishing  and  oooapntetlnff  a 
French  fiorop  in  Egypt,  by  openinc  ths  ancient  oummunioulanB  If  • 
Siiez,  by  multiply  me  the  ivIatioflB  between  Egynt  ud  Indta ;  «imU  . 
in  fine,  br  ao  aiumentinff  U»  Prancb  nsfy  inthn  tfediterraneaa,. 
that  diia  aaa  aha  beoonw  ahDoal  inaiyaartjlw  to  tl*  Inimi 
aquadroBs."— Louis  BooMArAan.  p.  SUJ 
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:|il(e  the  ftdvanta^  of  a  recent  di«imie  between 
jmaoe  aoci  Acuitne,  to  remain  id  Europe.  The  mia- 
iinaeretaiHimg  aiose  from  the  cosduot  of  Beroadotte, 
i^basaador  lor  the  republic  at  Vienna,  who  incao- 
tiousiy  displayed  the  national  colours  before  his 
hotel,  in  consequence  of  which  a  popular  tumult 
^troee,  and  the  ambassador  was  insulted.  In  their 
tfirst  alann,  lest  this  incident  should  occasion  a  ra- 
Jiewal  of  the  war,  the  Directory,  hastily  determined 
to  suspend  Bonaparte's  departure,  and  despatch  him 
to  Raatadi,  where  the  confess  was  still  sitting,  with 
lull  powers  to  adiiuflt  the  oiflerence.  Bonaparte  ao- 
cepted  the  comnuaaion,  and  while  he  afiected  to  de> 
f^Te  the  delay  or  miscarriage  of  "  the  greatest  en> 
teipfise  which  be  had  ever  meditated,  wrote  in 
^ret  to  Count  Cobentzel,  now  minister  of  foreign 
airs  at  Vienna^  inviting  him  to  a  conference  at 
istadt,  find  hintms  at  pohtical  changes,  by  which 
8  difiiculties  attenaing  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  might  be  taken  away.  The  tenor 
of  this  letter  having  become  known  to  the  Directory, 
Vid  it  appearing  to  them  that  Bonaparte  designed  to 
IQake  that  mission  a  pretext  for  interesting  Cobentzel 
u  aoiiie  change  of  Revemment  in  France,  in  which 
hie  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
AjifiUnn,  they,  instantly  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  compel 
mm  to  set  sail  on  the  e:^)edition  to  E^ypL  Barras, 
Sbaraed,  with  the  commission  of  notif>ing  to  the  ge* 
iJ^aTtbis  second  alteration  of  bis  destination,  had  an 
interview  with  Bonaparte  in  private,  and  at  his  own 
aouae.  The  mien  of  the  director  was  clouded,  and, 
Mntrary  to  hiacustom,  ne  scarcely  ^oke  to  Madame 
Bonaparte.  When  he  retired^tBonaparte  shut  him- 
■dif  up  in  his  own  aparunent  for  a  short  time,  then 
gave  directions  for  his  instant  departure  from  Pans 
tor  Toulon.  These  particulars  are  given  as  certain 
by  Miot  ;*  but  he  alleys  no  authority  for  this  piece 
of' secret  history.t  There  seems,  however,  little 
aJMibt,  that  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
waa  bestowed  on  Bonaparte  by  the  Directory  as  a 
a^eoies  of  oetracism,  or  honourable  banishment  from 
france. 

At  the  moment  of  departive,  Bonaparte  made  one 
of,  those  singular  harangues  which  evince  such  a 
mixture  of  talent  and  energy  with  bad  taste  and 
bombast.  He  promised  to  introduce  those  who 
hikd  warred  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains,  to 
man  time  combat ;  and  to  a  great  part  of  the  expe- 
(^kion  he  kept  his  word  too  truly,  as  Aboukir  could 
vnCBess,  He  reminded  them  that  the  Romans  com- 
lb9ted  Carthage  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land— he  pro- 
poecd  te  oonduct  themi  in  the  name  of  the  Groddcss 
ofiLiberty,  to  the  most  distant  regions  and  oceans, 
apd  he  concluded  by  promisir^  to  each  individual  of 
hiB  army  seven  acres  of  land.T  Whether  this  distri- 
bution of  property  was  to  take  place  on  the  banks  of 
Ilia  Nile,  of  the  Boaphorus,  or  the  Ganges,  the  sol- 
diMtehaatiot  the  most  distant  guess,  and  the  com- 
nsffidei^in-chifif  himaelf  would  nave  had  difficulty  in 
llfttminft'  thrni 

On  the  19th  of  May,,  1708t  thb  magnificent  arma- 
Hf^  .A  mant  set  ssiil  from  Toulon,  illuminated  bv 
T"^  a  splendid  sunrise,  one  of  those  which 
'^en  afterwaratf  poptilarly  termed  the  suns  of  Napo- 
laon.  The  line-of-boltle  ships  extended  for  a  league, 
and  tho  semicircle  formed  by  the  convoy  was  at 
laaat  six  leagues  in  extent.  They  were  joined  on  the 
8hi  June,  as  they  SM^ept  along  the  Mediterraneai^  by 
i^krHe  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  the  divi^ 
of  Qeneral  Deaaix. 


*  nMfr|ioirapoiir»en1rll*Hii(olrednExp«ditk>iiien  EffTPte 
SftDfliiio.    lBUtM]uetion,p.90.1 

t  ritiianenOTtastate,thottheaflUratVieniMilMpired  the 
Usft  of  ■baofinniBf  the  expeditioD.  The  eontrary  ie  uroved  by 
BtMrnpaiteVIettera  toBenrBiniar  d'Hillion.  Deaaix,  and  AdmiraJ 
nQeyea ;  to  whom,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  he  wrote :  '  Some  dis- 
tmbanoei,  which  have  just  happened  at  Vienna,  rcqaire  my  pre- 
ibr  alew  dayi  at  Pam.  Tfaii  will  in  no  way  afbol  the  ex- 
I  nnd  an  order,  hf  the  i)rew>nt  comtor,  tat  the  trnopn  at 

to0BfaarkandrepairtoTottlon.  OnUwevenincoftbe 

jyth,  I  wil  Mad  ym  ineMeoona  to  |Pt  on  bunrd,  and  deput  wiUi 
vB'«qaadfOfr  ten  Genoa,  where  1  will  join  fcfa."—Cor7wpondMee 
JMKe,  t  T.  p^  iii;  Thfbaudeau,  L  iv.  p.  48.) 
.;t.("  Je  pAMUSla  i  rhnfp  aoldat  qu'an  letour  de  eette  exp^di- 
1  aina  fe  idiapuMliuudaqpMiaahBtereixaypeoedeterre." 
rTNo  MS,MajraL] 
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The  iOth  Junefcwmrfit  tfaafaanftihwil  bcibii^ 

once  the  citadel  of  Cnristendolh.  .aa^  ^ 
those  intrtvid  knKhts,  who,  half  waynora  airid 
pheats,  opposed  the  infideU  with  tbe  endtuflu 
once  of  reugion-  and  of  chivalry.  Bu t  thooa  bv 
the  order  was  now  maintained  wetodisoiiilea  ] 
themsebrea.  lazy  and  debauched  voiu|H«ax«es»  wAa 
oonsumed  the  revenaes  destined  to  fit  out  expedaiiaBi 
against  the  Tia'ka  in  cruises  for  plaasones,  not  wa| 
and  giving  balls  and  entertaiiraienis  in  tbe  enaiyn 
of  Italy.  Bonaparte  treated  these  deaietiferateiuna 
with  a  want  of  ceremony,  which,  nowe^cr  Jiniei! 
accorded  with  the  extreme  strsngth  of  tlieir  islaai 
and  with  tbe  glorious  defence  which  it  hud  foimily 
made  against  the  infidels,  w«s  perfectly  waited  a 
their  present  conditk>n.  Secure  of  a  parfy  aaia^f 
the  French  knighte,  with  whom  he  had 

penng,  he  landed  troops,  and  took  pa 

these  almost  impregnable  fcy-ces  with  so  linki  ,. . 
aitjon,  that Caft rem  said  toKimoleon  as  ihefjp^mA 
til  rough  the  most  formidable  defences, — "  It  s  w4^ 
general,  that  there  was  some  one  wi4hin  ta-opaa  tlie 
gates  to  us.  We  shoaki  have  had  xnone  tioiihk  ii 
entering,  if  the  place  had  been  olto^tksr  empty.'*^ 

A  Bnirocient  gsrrison  was  estabUlBhecl  in  Mala^ 
destined  by  Bonaparte  to  be  on  intenuediat«  statin 
between  France  and  Egyiit;  and  oa  the  iftih,  tki 
daring  general  restuned  hie  ezpeditioD.ll  On  ik» 
coast  of  CandiOf  while  (the  iSorana  were  gaxiBg  sa 
the  rockfi  where  Jupiter,  it  is  said,  was  nurtDred,  aii 
speculating  concerning  the  existence  of  «» 
tjges  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  Bonap|arte 

that  a  new  enemy,  of  a  diilerent  deacrqstion  fi 

Knights  of  Saint  John,  waa  in  hia  immediBte  vicifliiy. 
This  was  the  English  squadron. 

Nelson,  to  the  end  as  unoonquerablo  on  ina  owa 
element  as  Bonaparte  had  hitherto  shown  kme^ 
upon  shore,  was  now  in  full  and,  anziour  pnrsoir  of 
his  renowned  contemporary.  Reinforced  hy&aqo 
ron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  a  meeting  with  riapol 
was  the  utmost  wish  of  his  heart,  and  w 

back  by  the  meanest  sailor  on  board  his    _^ 

fleet.    The  French  had  been  heaid  of  at  Mah^inr 
as  the  British  admiral  was  about  to  proceed  tnfl| 
he  received  news  of  their  departure ;  aad  coo6k/kf^ 
that  Egypt  must  be  unquestionably^  the  object  olfta^ 
expedition,  he  made  sail  for  Egypt.     It  submm^ 
hsppened,  that  although  Nelson  anticiryated  nie  w^ 
rival  of  the  French  at  AlexaiKiria,  and  acoordiBlAp 
directed  his  course  thither,  yet,  keeping  a  iiioi^dmf 
path  than  Brueye^,  when  he  amvea  them  oa  fM 
28th  June,  he  heard  nothing  of  the  enamjr,  ^ 
the  meanwhile,  were  proceeding  to  the  ytty 
port.     The  E^ghsh  admiral  set  sail,  thertm, 
Khodea  and  Syracuse ;  and  thus  were  the  two  „ 
and  hostilt  fleets  traversing  the  same  narrowsei^ 
without  being  able  to  attain  any  cartairrtidinMw 
each  other's  movements.   Iliis  irss  in  part  oang  to^ 
the  English  admiral  having  no  frigates  wkb  bi^ 
which  might  have  been  detached  to  craiaelbriaw 
ligence;   partly  to  a  continaanee  of  thidt  mkttf 
weather,  which  at  once  concealed  the  Frtoch  ttA 
from  their  adversaiiea.  and.  obliging  th«in  to 
close  together,  diminiahed  the  chanca  of 


I  ("  Napoleop  laid  to  one  of  the  compafttona  of  Ur  cofle  stik: 
Helena,  "^Malta  oefUlaljr  potaewad  temenac  phraieal,  fa«i  'fe 


mpm  BK^qfi  of  recbt^Doe. 
They  could  not  hold  out 


The  kni^ta  did  nollna  4mi 
affaioat  MnpoeeihiRty,    No 


yiHdcd  themielvee.  The  Buccewflil  capture  of  Maita 
berore  the  fleet  quitted  Toulon.  "^BbUMttEMRB.  t  ii. 

"  The  oaptore  of  Malta  had  bean  eecuiad  before 
Toulon,  by  the  intriguee  and  lameuea  of  Poiaau___ 
have  been  laid  open  by  the  BailU  Tcignie.  and  othm^  and 
the  subject  of  a  fbnnal  accusation  anunat  the  QtWixi-'w 
Hompeech,  by  the  knirhli  who  bad  talao  rtfti^e  bi  T1aim<|iOj 
RuMia,  iic."—Intmtated  CtrrmtmuUwt,  part  i.  peeflifie,  jk  H' 

"  The  suDi  awardru  to  the  jrand  maaiw  nr  his  haSonoia  waas 
800.000  fVancs.    On  quitfinf  the  island  wmch  Iw  hadhot  ^kA  fC^ 
cournse  to  defbnd,  he  futther  dtsgraccd  liimseii  _, 
hand  of  the  conqueror  who  had  despoiled  hias  of  his  • 
— Thibaudkai;,  t.  iv.  p.  M  ] 

n  ("  One  of  Napoleon's  first  acts  at  Malta  waa  to  set  at  Umta 
the  Tuikish  prisonen.  and  clrar  the  disgnstinf  tallrys.  lUawaa 
a  deed  of  reason  and  humanity.  His  lime  was  devoted  lo  vt^ 
vidinf  with  equal  ac^ty  and  talent  for  the  aihniiitfbmtiatt  aaak 
defence  of  the  island.  His  only  relaxation  was  an  oocaasoMl 
walk  in  the  boautiAil  gardena  (tf  the  craod  inuiw."— i 
aiXIDfB,  t.  iL  !».  66.] 


L 


l9MQi 


unfc  oriuioLBaiv  BMAmm. 


utMriiugHt  Mh«Fwiie.tewt»]te&  9ktm»  br  tfa*  oc<- 
;upation  .of  a  Urg^v  tpM8.  On  the  wth,  Moantiiig 
.0  DeiMMV  Nttawft  flaet  was  aotulty  seen  by  xhe 
Wnnch  standing  to  the  weatww<  altboogh  tbe  hase 
irevented  the  English  from  obaervin^  tiUir  enemy, 
ivho«6  eque(}f«n  faetd  an  opposite  diraotion.* 

Bfteaped  fit»m  the  risk  oCab  ^naouriier  so  periioas 
Bonaparte's  greatest  dang(;r  seemed  to  be  over  on 
ihe  let  Jidjr,  when  the  Fri'ocb  fleet  came  in  sight  of 
^t«xtLndria,  and  sav^  befbra  them  the  city  of  the 
['to^emies  and  of  Cleopatra,  with  its  double  harbour^ 
ts  Pharos^  and  its  ancient  «nd  gigafltie  monunienta 
)f  grandeaf.  Tet  at  this  critical  moment,  and  while 
[Bonaparte  comemplated  bk  meditated  conquest,  a 
ngnai  annomieod  the  appearance  of  a  stranse  sail, 
v^ioh"was  construed  to  be  an  Engb'sb  trigato,  the 
irecureor  of  the  British  deet.  ''Wliat!"  said  Na- 
•oleoD.  "  I  ask  but  nx  hours — andh  Fortune)  wilt 
hou  aonndoR  me  T"t  The  fickle  goddess  was  then, 
ind  for  many  a  sucoeedinfl  year,  tnie  to  bar  TOiary. 
.^he  voBsel  proytHl  ffiondly.^ 

The  ditk^Tuhvkntioijof  IhcKri'ncfc  army  took  place 
July  2}  abctat  a  leapif*  and  a  half  from  Aiozaodria, 
t  an:  anchcrraf^e  called  Marabout.  It  was  not  acv 
ompliBhi^t  witliout  losing  boats  and  men  on  the 
vtf.  thoQgh  sueh  riskfl  were  encountered  with^eat 
yfvy  the  troops,  who  had  been  so  long  ronfinw  on 
mpboard.  As  soon  as  fire  or  six  thousand  men 
/tire  landed.  Bonaparte  {nardied  towards  Alexan- 
via,  when  tlie  Turns,  incensed  at  this  hostile  inya> 
ion  on  the  part  of  a  nation  with  whom  they  were 
t  profound  peace,  shut  the  gates,  and  manned  the 
niUs  af^inst  their  reception.  But  the  walla  were 
i^ous,  and  presented  breaches  in  many  places,  and 
he  chief  weapons  of  resistance  were  musketry  and 
tones.  The  oonmivrorsof  Italy  forced  their  passagi^ 
rer  such  obstaclri^  but  not  easily  or  vi  iili  impU' 
lity.f    TVro  hundred  Preach  were  killed.     There 


*  t"  Duriof  tbs  wlnl*  voTMe,  BQoapftite  paned  the  gmler 
iu*>  tf  hi*  timb  bolowi  in  h^  cahin.  »« lining  upo»  a  couch, 
'tihch,  bjr  a  ball  and  flocJcct  joint  at  each  loot  rcndpifd  the 
itp>  pilching'  Ipks  oercrptibie,  ana  consrqauntlT  n>liev«d  the 
cJinBtt  from  wMsb  na  woi  acarORlf  owr  fhw.  Hia  ruiiuirfcatilu 
«nf  t»  the  piaiili  of  a  icb^pl  whtfh  he  had  am*  day^  vi!>ii«U. 
K^vng  pec9ie,  vrurr  hoar  ut  time  lost,  ia  a  cbanw  of  inufur- 
lAe  ror  futtm^  life/  mar  be  roniiiikrud,  in  lome  meacure,  as 
tnnlns  th^  nile  (if  Mft  ovrn  conduct.  Perhan*  no  man  er«r 
Mm  ondaMtood  the  ♦sine  nf  tnir.  If  the  activity  of  hia  mind 
>uad  not  yhurttvntha)  to  CKercfcic  itaaJf  in  ivaiity.  hn  supplied 
IS  OQfcct  by  gtviof  froe  nrupe  to  iiniifituitiDU,  <>r  in  Uiitciun^  to 
le  cottTtir*atftjn  nt  n»o  Irarn^'d  mm  uftBrhwl  to  the  ptpodition. 
te  de&ghted  in  diaooarvf If  >vi'h  >?>«»»'  nml  n«rth<»np».  yslif^n 
1^  discaeiiai  looaUy  nu*  l*!^  cltriiM«tiy,  inulbcniMttcK,  aud 
lUinon,  as  aiao  with  Cuftarelli,  wIkmhj  conversation,  rich  in 
lata.  wa«t  at  ihe  vaoio  Unif,  |iv<'Ir,  intpll«r(a«l,  and  cht^rfbl. 
it  pthw  irtcip*,  ho  e<mv<T*»'d  with  Ow  admiral,  \\hi»n  tbe  «uf>- 
nct'  atwa^  related  to  naval  manoniTTOi.  ol'  whirh  he  ahotved 
rtSi  depm  to  obtaia  knowkM|ae  \  noA  noUung  more  astnnichcd 
tnisyaa*  than  tbe  aagarity  of  uis  «ic«tioDs.''— BotnuuEiccK.  t. 


I  I'^OnfthoSMh  of  #fne.  Bonspert*  M  the  MIawiiw  prarJa- 
la^cM  pnouni  on  boaAl  f  w-  t'Oncnt.  and  inuod  it  to  the  anair  :— 
Sfl'liera!  Tou  are  gtw\g  to  undortak^  a  conqatiil,  the  efiecta 
rSvhirh,  qpon  cfmvttPKn  and  firiKMition  will  be  incalctdaUe. 
'4tk  i«fl)  fivt>  thn  Dnaliih  a  mast  aenalliW  blow,  vrlvoh  will  bD  ffal- 
•wed  up  b|-  tht«r  dp«tnieti<»o.  Wa  shall  have  aonae  faUfuinf 
iMn^f-'f-o  riiaU  tkUt  smTial  battleii— wp  tbail  aucrcf'd  m  all 
ar  onton»tl«w  Tin?  "dft^finlfs  are  In  our  favoor.  The  Mtirm^luuc 
(*y«,  who  fovAur  tin-  Hoaliah  rocnnerce  exckurfreir}  who  ham 
ijirad  oat  merrhants.  nod  who  tyjIuuajM  orer  the  unnaDpr  inha- 
laiiis'oC  the  bHniM  of  the  Kife.  WiUaa  Joager  ejdit  i&  a  few  Jay 
l4}r  our  axn'val 

*The  iMv»r<o  amour  w1t<^  you  are  fftrinr  to  Kvo.  are  Mah4>* 
Oiaa*.  Th»  fifdt  artlcla  of  their  ftith  w  *The(e  ia  no  other  dod 
iOod..amiMaJnnietiahia  prephst'  D» not  oontiadict  them, 
at  Mr-itli  tlrsi  a«  you  did  with  the  Jews  and  with  tho  Itajjeiyi. 

Bftt  tfieir  mufiM  and1 
)i4  and  the  hishofM. 


\»  and  their  imans  with  rvirpcct,  as  you  did'  the 
Yoo  mast  art  with  the  aame  epfait  of 
letHton  lowanlH  the  eeramooiet  preerribod  by  the  Koran,  that 
i(S4  to  the  nrxMgogW!^  ami  Ihft  eonv«nta,  to  the  reluiioni  of 
aodof  Ji'«us  Chriiit    Tlie  Roman  Icgiona  protected  all 
>n:«.    You  will  ffnd  hm>  customs  which  diflef  uvm  those  of 
ttie '.  you  must  acmstom  yoiirip)ve»  to  thorn. 
Tb-?  f^eDple  aaMns  «liom  woare  nina.  tn>at  woiufn  diflvr 
itly  fit>m  US:  but  in  p>-«(y  coontry,  be  wlitt  violalce  them  ts  a 
\n$X^%.  Pillar  f>iri«*lV!ii  wit  a  very  few  men  ;  it  'iivhonoon  us. 
igM;tuf.4  mrrn/.mrrcs,  and  it  renders  thrwe  rtttr  (MiemitM.  wiitmi 
1l>'eMri<M«r «!  to  haw  Ibr  friAndi.    The  firal  city  we  siiail  arrive 
hviit  br  Al^aador,  ami  «very  step  we  take  we  shall  maot 
'  idJi  csralilp  of  excitins  nniulatiyn."! 
^T»tiliiod  on  every  ntdp,  the  Turlts  bet«k«>  thetnsf^yea  to 
lod  and  tlvrir  Prophet,  ajad£U  thoir  mosquRs:  Men,  women,  old, 
laaiK,  chikin'u  at  the  breast,  a0  arc  mainacred.    At  tbe  end    f 
Nir  ooura  the  fliry  of  our  tnx>pa  cerutr^."—  AnitrvAvr  Qbnbral 
OTSR  TO  Hia  Pajucnts.— Immtrfeid  laten,  part  i.  p.  ua  1 
Vol.  VII.— 2  B  19 
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riaoni  and  (ha  town  waftabtodotKd  to  pkalar  fat< 
three  honn^ll  which  has  been  justly  stigmatiaBd  Mo 
an  act  of  maoceaaary  ciuekty,  perpetrated  oiil7-  to* 
strike  terror^  and  axtcnd  tlM  tama  of  the  vietonaiig  i 
Pnnoh  aenend.    But  it  was  Napoiaos's  obioct  <•!< 
inpeess  aie  bsghest  idea  of  hia  power  upon  Uss  w 
rioaa  elaasee  oi  nativea,  wiioi  dwNuin^  widely  frosL 
each  otfaar  in  Baannara  and  oondhion,  inhabit  Enrpfr 
aa  chair  eomason  hoiBa.T 

Thaaa  daaaea  are»  isL  the  Arab  lace,  divided  m^ 
PellabaaBd  Bedoiii«s.  toe  moat  nuDieroua  and  leaA 
esteemed  of  the  population.  The  fiedottinai  retain^ 
ing  the  maoneiaiof  Arabia  Proper,  lOve  through  tba 
Deaart,  and  aabaist  by  meass  of  their  iloeika  a»d 
hevda.  Tbe  Mhths  cultivate  the  earth,  aad  are  th« 
ofthnary  peasaats  of  tba  eoontry. 

The  claaa  next  above  tka  Arabs  in  oonaideralmi 
are  the  Copbts^  supposed  to  be  descended  from  tlM' 
pristine  Egyptiana.  They  profess  Chiiatianity,  ate 
timid  and  unwarlike,  but  artfnl  and  supfde.  They 
are  employed  in  the  rfvenue,  rtud  iii  almost  ail  civa.- 
officesf  and  tranaact  thu  cominerou  and  the  buainaaa 
of  the  country. 

The  third  class  in  elevatioa  were  the  fionnidablft 
Hamelukesy  who  held  both  Cophta  and  Araba  in  pro 
found  subjection.    These  are,  or  we  may  say  were,  a 
corps  of  pnoli>ssed  soidien,  having  no  trade  excepting 
war.    In  this  they  resemble  the  Janissaiiea.  the 
Sterlitaes.  the  Pnetorian  bands,  or  simiiar  miliiaiy  • 
bodies^  wnich,  conatitiiting  a  standing  army  undarar 
despotic  government,  are  alternately^  the  protectore 
and  the  terror  of  tbe  aovereign  who  is  their  nominal 
commander.    Bat  tbe  pecoliar  feature  of  the  conati* 
tution  of  tho  Mamelukes,  was,  that  tbeir  corps  waA>' 
remritod  only  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  slaves,  pa>- 
ticulaily  (Georgians  and  Circassians.     These  were/ 

Surehasod  when  children  by  the  several  Beys,  or- 
lameluke  leadera,  who,  twenty-four  in  numberi  oc« 
cupied,  each,  one  of  the  twenty-four  d(>partaient« 
into  which  tkay  had  divided  I^vpt.    The  youthful' 
slave,  purchased  with  a  heedluil  reference  to  hia 
strength  and  person^  appearance,  was  carefully 
trained  to  arme  in  the  ftxuly  of  bis  nnater.    Whan 
created  a  Mmmehike,  he  was  received  uito  the  troop- 
of  the  Bey,  and  rendered  capable  of  succeeding  to- 
him  at  his  death ;  for  these  chiefs  despised  tbe  ordi- 
nary oonnexiona  of  blood,  and  their  authority  waa^ 
Bpon  military  prinoiplea,  transferred  at  their  death to< 
hHn  ftmon;;>t  the  band  who  \raa  accounted  the  beat 
soldier.     They  fought  always  on  horseback ;   ani  ' 
in  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  tbey  might  b*  • 
termed,  individnallf  considered,  the  finest  cavalry  in  < 
the  world.     Completely  arnled,  and  unbouadedlT 
confident  in  their  own  prowess,  they  were  tnCieitta, 
skilful,  and  formidable  in  battle:  but  with  their  oiiilj^ 
tary  bravery  beg^an  and  ended  the  catalogue  of  thaw  - 
virtues.  Their  vices  were,  unpilying  orueltv,  habitnal- 
oppression,  and  the  unlimited  exerciae  ot  the  moat 
gross  and  disgusting  sensuality.    Sudi  were  4ha4i^ 
tual  lords  of  iRgypt.**  ' 

Yet  the  ri^ht  of  sovereignty  did  not  rest  with  tha> 
beys,  bat  with  the  Pacha,  or  lieutenatit«--af  flTBiit 

n  I Jomini.  t.  x.  p.  4419 ;  Laney,  p.  7.1 

t  I"  Alexandria  waa  not  firen  up  to  pfllaae,  aa  repeatedly  ts* 

5rted-    This  would  have  been  a  very  aheiwi  eemaeimiMMBitiot 
e  eonqsMt  of  Egypt,  in  wMnb  thpre  so  were  fcrtitaj  ptaiea  to 
intimidate  by  such  an  i^xa^ipie  "•^BomsaRQiaf  LiLp^n.) 

**  ("  Tho  Mamelouce  are  an  iavincibio  raee,  inhabthv  s  ham* 
iM  iwaert.  mounted  on  the  fleeteet  homes  hi  thit  worid,  and  roll 
sT  eouraao     They  Hve  w^ith  their  wives  and  duidren  in  ftyhic 
oanps,  which  are  never  pitrhctdtwo  nishta  tOMtber  in  theaaaS 
place.    Tbtry  ore  luyriblc  SRvairee,  and  vet  tbey  have  some  nolios 
fif  9o)d  and  Kitver  t  a  smalt  quantity  of  It  aarves  to  exoMe  theh  ad« 
miration.    Ye«.  my  dear  hmthfV,  they  lora  irold  ;  thnr  pese  .thei^ ' 
Uves  in  extor'inr  it  from  tucb  Bumpena  as  ikU  into  their  hasda  i 
1  —anil  for-whnt  purpoAo?— forcontinuinff  the  ooumeef  Hfe  wWeh 
I  have  describrfl,  and  for  tuarhisf  It  to  their  children.    O,  ieaa 
Jacqu<ts  t  i»hy  wa«4t  nnC  thy  Ihte  to  see  theee  men*  whom  tlm 
uall'st '  tkr.  mr,!  (if  a  tturt  7'--thou  wooidst  sink  with  ehaaw*  tfaoia  < 
wiMildst  sU'tle  with  hurmr  at  tbe  theaiHlt  of  bavins  eaee  admina 
them!    Adieu,  my  dear  bmther.    Thin  cHmatekilbma;  weafaaJI" 
bo  soalteeed,  that  ysu  will  diseovor  th  •  ehanfv  at  a  leagse's  dv 
I  tenoe.    ReuN<mb(T  me  to  the  InrUlatar  Loeien.    He  mkhthaTS- 
s»ied  w4ih  ue  to  advantafe :  we  seo  more  in  two  di^  thauaeai*' 
Sion  travellers  in  two  years  "— Lonis  BcowAPAura,  J»  *<f  WMliS 
fOMFli,  dated  Aiexandiia,  Julylthi  ISl0rapra4 

t  ^BnLp.s.1 
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oflkoer  deipfttdied  from  ike  Porto  to  represent  the 
Gh«Dd  Signior  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  bis  duty  to 
collect  the  tribute  in  money  and  grain,  which  Con- 
atanti]ioi)le  expected  from  that  nch  province,  with 
the  additional  object  of  aqueezing  out  of  the  country 
at  much  more  as  he  could  by  any  means  secure^  for 
the  filling  of  his  own  coffers.  The  pacha  main  tamed 
his  authority  sometimes  by  the  assistance  of  Turk- 
ish troops,  sometimes  by  exciting  the  j^ealoasy  of 
one  bey  against  another.  Thus  this  fertile  country 
ym  subjected  to  the  oppression  of  twenty-four  pra- 
tdn,  wha  whether  tbev  agreed  among  tnemsaves, 
or  with  the  pacha,  or  aeciared  war  against  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Sultan,  and  against  each  other, 
were  alike  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the  un- 
happy Arabs  and  Cophts.  the  right  of  oppressing 
whom  by  every  species  or  exaction,  these  hauf^ty 
riavee  regarded  as  their  noblest  and  most  undemable 
privilege* 

From  the  moment  that  Bonaparte  conceived  the 
idea  of  invadine  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  the  Mamelukes  must  have  been  determined  upon 
as  his  first  object;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken 
Alexandria  than  he  announced  his  purpose.  He 
sent  forih  a  proclamation,*  in  which  be  professed 
his  respect  for  (3od.  the  Prophet,  and  the  Koren; 
his  friendship  for  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  vrhich  he 
affirmed  the  French  to  be  the  faithnil  allies;  and 
his  determination  to  make  war  upon  the  Mamelukes. 
He  commanded  that  the  prayere  should  be  continued 
in  the  mosques  as  usual,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, and  that  all  true  Moslems  should  exclaim, 
"Glory  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  the  French  army,  his 
allies  l-~Accursed  be  the  Mamelukes,  and  good  for- 
time  to  the  land  of  Egypt  l"t 

TTpon  the  7th  of  Julyi  the  army  marched  from 
Alexandria  against  the  Mamelukes.  Their  course 
was  up  the  Nile,  and  a  small  flotilla  of  gun-boats 
ascended  the  river  to  protect  their  right  flank,  while 
the  in£uitry  traversed  a  desert  of  burning  sands,  at 
a  distance  from  the  stream,  and  without  a  drop  of 
virater  to  relieve  their  tormenting  thirat.  The  army 
of  Italy,  accustomed  to  the  enJo]rments  of  that 
delidoBS  country,  were  astoiushed  at  the  desolation 
they  saw  around  them.  "  Is  this,"  they  said.  **  the 
country  in  which  we  are  to  receive  our  farms  of  seven 
acres  each  1  The  general  might  have  allowed  us  to 
take  as  much  as  we  chose-~no  one  would  have 
abused  the  privilege."  Their  officers,  too,  expressed 
horror  and  di^ust;  and  even  generals  of  such  cele- 
brity as  Murat  and  Lannes  threw  their  hats  on  the 
sand,  and  trode  on  their  cockades.  It  required  all 
Bonaparte's  authority  to  maintain  order,  so  much 
were  the  French  dtsgu^tbd  with  the  commencement 
of  the  expedition  .t 

To  add  to  their  embarrassment,  the  enemy  began 
to  appear  around  them.  Mamelukes  and  Arabs, 
concealed  behind  the  hillocks  of  sand,  interrupted 
their  march  at  every  opportunity,  and  woe  to  the 
soldier  who  straggled  from  the  ranks,  were  it  but 
fifty  yards  \  Some  of  these  horsemen  were  sure  to 
dash  at  him,  slay  him  on  the  spot,  and  make  ofl* 
before  a  musket  could  be  discharged  at  them.  At 
length,  however,  th^  audacity  of  these  incursions 
was  checked  by  a  skirmkh  of  some  little  importance 

•  [SeeftiDilMnitfte,No.V1I]  .... 

t  ["  You  win  lan^  outikht,  yoa  nitlinin  of  Pam,  «t  tho  M%- 
hometaa  proelamaUoo  of  wo  oolnllWlM)•^iD-cilief  He  m  bvooT, 
bowaMr,  ftfsinat  all  yonr  niQcnr ;  and  the  thing  itself  will  eer- 
taloiT  produce  a  ouwt  ■aipnans  eoect.  You  recollect  that 
ptooDoed  br  the  mafic  cnr  of  *  Ouem  mux  chateaux,  paix  aux 
casanw  i'  "—Jovaavr  to  Qbmbkal  Bbuix  ;  Jnureepted  Leturtt 

pait  i  p:  81. 

"  I  Mmd  Toa  the  prockioation  to  the  tnbabitama  of  the  country. 
It  faaa  4)roaaeDd  an  eiiect  altotethor  aatoniahiag .  The  BedouiDa. 
enomieaof  the  MamelouoB,  and  who.  properir  vpeakjng,  are  nei- 
ther more  nor  lees  than  intrepid  robbera.  lent  ui  back,  as  soon  aa 
thaj  had  read  il.  thirt/  or,our  people  whom  they  had  made  mi- 


with  an  oBvr  of  their  serrices  against  the  Mamcdouos. 
LoDiSBoiianum :  Imeretpied  Com»ptmdatce,  part  i.  p.  7 A 

t  1"  It  wttiU  be  difficult  to  d«flcribe  the  disgust,  the  dHContent, 
tht  mdaaenoly.  the  desuair  of  the  aimy,  on  its  first  antval  in 
Egypt  1  Napoloon  himaelf  raw  two  dragoona  throw  thomsoWes 
no  tbfr  Wfe.— One  day,  losing  his  tempter,  ho  rushed  among  a 
froopofdiaBonisnted  canerab.  and  addreasina  himself  lo  the  tallest, 
^on  hair*  bald  malawaa  laiwuMO,'  said  ho.  with  Tehenence  t 
'^iaaotfwn-beiMsaibrtliiiii  thai  shooU  save  yooiiioni  ' 
k  a  aoupla  or  boun.'  "—Las  Casxs,  tip.  906.) 


near  a  place  called  Chehtab,  in  wkkk  Aa 
assertad  their  miUteiy  sivenoBty.l 

An  encounter  alsa  took  place  on  the  iiw«  _ 

the  French  floiiiia  and  a  auaiber  of  annca 

belonging  to  the  JCamelukesL    Vietocy  first  incfia 
to  the  latter,  but  at  length  detarmuiad  in  lava 
of  the  'French,  who  took,  however,  only  a 
galhot 

Meanwhile,  the  French  wers  obliged  to 

with  the  utmost  piecautioiL  The  whole  plain  wi 
now  covered  withJf  amelokes,  mounted  on  the  fiaai 
Arabian  horses,  and  aimed  with  ni8toU^ 

and  blunderbusses  of  the  best  English 

ship— their  plumed  tuibana  waving  in  the  aav 
then*  rich  dresses  and  arms  glittering  in  cbe  l_ 
Entertaining  a  high  eontempt  lor  the  Kreach  Araq 
as  consisting  almost  entirely  of  io&ntry,  tin  vJen- 
did  barbaiic  chivalry  watched  every  opportasty  fiit 
charging  them,  nor  did  a  single  strajmer  mcapt^ 
tmrelenting  edge  of  thnr  sabna.  Their  charge  wai 
almost  as  swift  ss  the  wind,  and  as  their  aevcre  kiu 
enabled  them  to  halt,  or  wheel  their  no^vea  at  U 

gillop,  their  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  their  advaaea 
ven  the  practised  veterans  of  Italv  wen  at  flm 
embarrassed  by  this  new  mode  of  fighting,  and  iort 
several  men;  especially  when  fatiima  caused  af 
one  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  in  which  caae  his  to 
became  certain.  But  they  were  soon  recondkd  a 
fighting  the  Mamelukes,  M^ea  they  di^eorend  tkrt 
each  of  these  horsemen  carrnd  about  him  hialbrtt^ 
and  that  it  not  uncommonly  amounted  to  oooaih- 
able  sum4  in  gold. 

Duiing  these  alarms,  the  French  love  of  the  hk 
crous  was  not  abated  by  the  fatigues  or  dangentf 
the  journeys.    The  Sovan*  had  been  scqwliea  irtk 
asses,  the  beasts  of  burden  easiest  attained  m  EgypL, 
to  transport  their  persons  and  phflosophical  aras* 
ratus.    The  general  had,mven  orders  to  aiteocrii 
their  personal  safety,  which  were  of  coarse  obeyed 
But  as  these  civilians  Bad  little  inmortanoa  in  thf 
eyes  of  the  military,  loud  shouts  of  lane^ter  med  * 
burst  from  the  ranks,  while  jGormiii^  to  recave  til 
Mamelukes,  as  the  general  of  division  called  40/, 
with  military  precision,  "  I«t  the  aasea  and  df 
Savons  enter  with!n  the  square."    Tht  soldie»il9 
amused   themselves,  by  calling  the   aasea  dosU 
tavarw.li     In   times  of  disconttmt,   theae  uMV' 
servants  of  science  had  ^or  full  share  of  ib  so^ 
dicrs^  reproaches,  who  imagined  that  this  mpaptSu 
expedition  had  been  undertaken  to  gratify  didt  pas- 
sion for  researches,  in  which  the  military  tio«kv«r 
slender  interest 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  dookid 
whether  even  the  literati  themselves  were  gM^T 
delighted,  when,  after  fourteen  days  of  each  naifhi 
as  we  have  described,  thev  arrived,  indeed,  aiA* 
six  leagues  of  Cairo,  and  oeheld  at  a  Ai^t^jtrm  it 
celebrated  Pynmids,  but  learned,  at  the  aamatin 
that  Murad  BeVt  'with  twenty-two  of  hia  breiM 
at  the  head  of  their  Mamelukes,  had  Ibnned  • 
intrenched  camp  at  a  place  called  Embabid^  sii 
the  piirpose  of  covering  Cairo,  and  givins  batde* 
the  French.  On  the  21  st  of  July,,  as  tHe  FM 
continued  to  advance^  they  saw  their  enemy  ia  ^ 
field,  and  in  full  force.  A  splendid  line  of  cavdft 
under  Murad  and  the  other  oeys,  displayed  thevW' 
strength  of  the  Mamelukes.  Their  ri^t  restsi* 
the  imperfectly  intrenched  camp,  in  which  lay  tutfV 
thousand  infantry,  defended  by  forty  pieoeaofcaa 
But  the  infantry  were  an  undisciplined  rabble j 
guns,  wanting  carriages,  were  mounted  on  d 
wooden  frames;  ana  the  fortifications  of  the* 
were  but  commenced,  and  uresented  no  Ibnni. 
opposition. ,  Bonaparte  made  his  disDositioBa 
extended  his  line  to  the  right,  in  such  a  manni 
to  keep  out  of  gunshot  of  the  intrenched  camp, 
have  only  to  encounter  the  line  of  cavalry.T 

Murad  Bey  saw  this  movement,  and^ftdly. 
of  its  conseauence,  prepared  to  charge  with  hia : 
nificent  body  of  horse,  declanng  he  woald 
French  up  like  gourds.    Bonaparte,  as  he 
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»  iniiuitry  to  iirm  aviitas  to  rtome  them,  oalied 
tt  to  his  men.  **  From  yonder  fVramidfl  twenty 
ntoiios  behold  yom*  actbone.*'*  The  Mamelukes 
[▼•need  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  oorrespondijig 
ly,  and  chaiaed  with  horrible  yells.  They  dis- 
Med  one  of  toe  CrenGh^squaies  of  infantry,  which 
oold  have  been  sabred  m  an  instant,  but  that  the 
4k8S  of  this  fiery  militia  was  a  little  behind  the 
Iranoed  guard.  Iiie  French  had  a  moment  to 
•tore  order«  and  used  it  The  combat  then  in 
Mne  degree  resembled  that  which,  nearly  twenty 

^rs  afterwards,  took  place  at  Waterloo;  ,the  hos- 
cavalry  liiriously  charging  the  squares  of  in&ntry, 
id  liyinit  ^Y  ^^^  ''■i^'*^  undaunted  efforts  of  courage, 
»  ornk  m  upon  them  at  every  practicable  point, 
idle  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  grape-shot. 
id  shells,  crossing  in  various  directions,  repaid 
eir  audaoity.  Nothing  in  war  was  ever  seen  more 
inerata  than  the  exertions  of  the  Mamelukes. 
iiuii|L  to  force  their  horses  through  the  French 
UBjM,  individuals  were  seen  to  wheel  them  round, 
id  rein  them  back  on  the  ranks,  that  they  might 
lonier  them  by  kicking.  As  they  became  frantic 
jlji  deepair,  they  hurled  at  the  immovable  phalanxes, 
iich  they  could  not  break,  their  pistols,  their  oo- 
ards,  ana  their  carabines.  Those  who  fell  wounded 
the  ground,  dragged  themselves  on,  to  cut  at  the 
^  of  the  French  with  their  crooked  sabres.  But 
eur  efforu  wer^  all  vain. 

Hie  Mamelukesy  after  the  most  conraxaous  enorts 
;accomplish  ihea  purpoaci  were  finally  beaten  off 
itb  great  slaughter  i  .and  as  th^  could  not  form  or 
t  m  squadron,  their  retreat  became  a  confused 
ght.  The  greater  part  attempted  to  return  to  their 
iBi^from  that  sortof  instinct,  as  Napdeon.terraed 
which  leads  fiigitives  to  retire  in  the  same  direction 
which  their  had  advanced.  By  taking  this  route 
ey  plaoed  themselves  betwixt  the  French  and  the 
ile;  and  the  sustained  and  insupportable  fire  of  the 
rmer  soon  obliged  them  to  plunge  into  the  river,  in 
»6S  to  escape  by  swimming  to  the  opposite  bank— 
OMperate  effort,  in  which  few  succeeded.  Their 
Gantry  at  the  same  .time  evacuated  their  camp 
ithout  a  show  of  resistance,  precipitated  themselves 
to  the  boats,  and  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Nile. 
«7  many  of  these  also  were  destroyed.  The  French 
Misrs  long  afterwards  occupied  ihemaelvee  iu  fish- 
r  for  the  orowned  Mamelukes  and  failed  not  to 
a  money  and  valuables  upon  all  whom  they  could 
ao^er.t  Murad  Bey,  with  a  part  of  his  best  Mame- 
tes,  escaped  ihe  slaughter  by  a  more  regular  move- 
int  to  the  left,  and  retreated  by  Gizeh  into  Upper 

Hitts  Were,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  the  finest 
Valry,  conaidered  as  individual  horsemen,  that 
me  ever  known  to  exist.  "Could  I  have  united 
s  Mamebke  horse  to  the  French  infantry,"  said 
maparte,  ''I  would  have  reckoned  myself  master 
the  world."!  The  destrucUon  of  a  body  hitherto 
larded  as  invinciblei  struck  terror,  not  through 
I 

•r* P«nr  toula  bafMifvw,  Bonapsite  leor  addreste  om  mot*, 
M  peat  ncvdOToonnwle  ratifaaie  de  r«loqii«noe  militaim.- 
MMta  t  voua  alles  cumbattro  ai^rd'hui  loi  domioateun  de 
i^pto ;  MXMae  que  du  haut  do  oot  Pyramides,  quoAnte  ti^lat 
»  eontemfrfentr  '^-'Laoutbllx,  t  »▼.  p.  9t7.J 
(OouffSud.  t  U.  pi  945;  Miot,  p.  SO;  Jomini,  t  x  p.  «IB; 
jbuulMa,  LvL  p.  w ;  Umr,  p.  is  I  ,   , 

{'  About  nine  in  the  evemag,  Napoloon  mtered  the  coontiy 
ISB  of  Mumd  Bey  at  Oixeh.    iSuch  habitations  bear  no  roseni- 
our  OatMua.    We  foond  it  diifieult  to  make  it  aervo  Tor 
as  I  to  uodentand  the  distrSHition  of  the  diflerent 
Biit  whai  fltraok  ibe  otBont.  vraa  a  fieat  quantitr  of 

and  divani  ooiwied  with  the  nneaft  danaaks  and  lilks  of 

BD>.  aodorBOmenled  with  prfd  ftiosa-  The  fardens  were  foil 
»acnifln«nt  treoe,  but  without  alleyi.  What  rooet  delifhtod  the 
tea  tfbr  every  one  came  to  aee  the  plaoe),  were  great  arboun 
hnee  eoverad  with  the  finest  Knftm  in  the  world.  The  vintage 
i  aoon  over."— Napouwr.  OourmO,  t  iL  p.  Ma] 
t  (BoniiTte  matte  hia  entrr  into  Cahoon  the  a>th  of  July.  On 
(tad  fate  iaaued  fiom  Qizeh  the  following  proclamatfcw  :>- 
'FeopJeofCairol  I  am  aaticfied  with  yoor  oondact  You  have 
MDghtpoltotakaanrpait  againatmo:  I  am  come  to  destroy 
I  race  of  the  Mamelukeii,  and  to  protect  the  trade  and  the  na- 
la  of  Ihe  ewintiy.  Let  all  thoee  who  are  under  any  fear  be 
Wpnaail ;  and  let  thoae  who  have  <piitied  their  bouaas  return  to 
Ma.  Let  prayen  be  offbrad  ap  to-day  as  usual,  tot  I  with  that 
ly  nay  be  always  eontiuued.  Entertain  no  fear  Ibr  your  fiuni- 
Ijiw  Ittuses,  vow  po0ferty,  aod,  above  aJl,  the  leU^ 


£gfpt  only, 

the  Moslem 


It  fu  into  AlHea  and  Amt  «fa«»fw 

^ igbn  prevsiled. 

After  this  combat,  which,  to  render  it  more  striking 
to  the  Parisiano^  Bonaparte  termed  the  '*  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids,"  Cairo  surrendered  without  resistance. 
The  shattered  remains  of  the  Mamelukes  who  had 
swam  the  Nile  and  united  under  Ibrahim  Bey,  were 
conmelled  to  retreat  into  Syria.  A  party  of  three 
hundred  French  cavalry  ventured  to  attack  them  at 
Salalueh,  but  were  severely  handled  by  Ibrahim  Bey 
and  lus  followers,  who,  having  cut  many  of  them  to 
p^ieces,  pursued  their  retreat  without  (artner  interrup- 
tion. Lower  Egypt  was  cempletely  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  thus  Air  the  expedition  of  Bonaparte 
had  been  perfectly  successful.  But  it  was  not  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  even  the  most  fortunate  of  men 
should  escape  revecaesi  and  a  severs  one  awaited 
Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

l^itepchFleet--c;ooflietlnc  statements  of  Booapaite  and  Ateiral 
Qautt|Banne.-4ATTLa  op  Abouxir  on  istAuiiMt,  iliB.— Ite 
Praneh  Admiral,  Ifrueyes,  killed,  and  Us  BWpTL'OriBnt,  blewo 
up.— The  Victory  compjeia.— Effects  of  this  daaster. —Means  by 
which  Napoleon  proposed  to  establish  Jdmself  in  Eg>T>t.— Hto 
Adminiatiatioo  in  many  respects  praiseworthjr— in  oinera,  bis 
Conduct  absurd.— He  aspires  to  be  regarded  an  Envoy  oftha 
DeitT.— His  endeavouis  to  praeitiate  the  Poite.— The  FoK  of  A 
Arish  lUls  into  his  baoda.— Massacre  of  Jafia— AdmiUed  ST 
Bonaparte  hunaelf— His  Arguments  in  its  defence— Replies  to 
them— Geoeral  Coaclusioos.— Plague  fa)  the  French  Anny.— Na* 
poleon'a  humanity  and  oouiage  upon  this  occasion.— Proceeda 
aninst  Aere  to  attack  Djeiaar  Pacba.— Sir  diduey  Smith— Hia 
Character- Captures  a  French  Convoy,  and  throws  himself  into 
Acre:— French  arrive  hoSate  Acre  on  iTth  March,  I7S9,  and  oflect 
a  breaohon  theSSth,  but  aredriren  back.— Usaaulted  bvan  Bimj 
of  Moalems  anembied  without  the  Walls  of  Acre,  whom  they 
defeat  and  dinpone.— Peisooal  misunderstanding  and  hostility 
betwixt  Napoleon  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith— explained.— Bpoaparts 
■  flnaUreompelled  to  raise  the  Siege.  «v— .— 

Wkkn  Bonaparte  and  his  army  were  safely  landed 
in  Egypt,  policv  seemed  to  demand  that  the  naval 
squadron,  by  which  they  had  been  escorted,  should 
have  been  sent  back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  French  leader  accordingly  repeatedly  asserts, 
that  he  had  positively  commanded  Admiral  Brue/e& 
an  excellent  officer,  for  whom  he  himself  en tertamed 
particular  respectji  either  to  cany  his  aquadron  of 
men-of>war  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandna,  or,  that 
being  found  impossible,  instantly  to  set  sail  for  Corfcu 
The  narbour,  by  report  of  the  Turkish  pilots,  was 
greatly  too  shallow  to  admit  without  danger  vessels 
of  such  a  deep  draught  of  water;  and  it  scarce  caa 
be  questioned  that  Admiral  Brueyes  would  have  em* 
braced  the  alternative  of  setting  sail  for  Corfu,  bad 
such  been  in  reality  permitted  by  his  orders.  ,  But  the 
assertion  of  Bonaparte  is  pointedly  contradicted  by 
the  report  of  Viee-Admiral  Gantheaume.  who  was 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  escaped  from  tha 
slaughter  with  difficulty,  and  was  intrusted  by  Bona> 
parte  with  drawing  up  the  account  of  the  disaster, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  war.  "  Per- 
haps  it  may  be  said,"  so  the  despatch  bears,  "  that  ic 
would  have  been  advisable  to  have  quitted  the  coast 
as  soon  ai^ thetdisembarkation had  takenplace.  But 
considering  the  orders  of  the  comrnanaer-iri-ehieff 
and  the  incalculable  force  afforded  to  the  land-army 
by  the  presence  of  the  squadron,  the  admiral  thought 
it  was  his  duty  not  to  quit  these  seas."ir 

Looking  at  the  matter  more  closely— considering 
the  probability  of  Nelson's  return,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  of  the  fleet— HX)n8idering,  too,  the  espe- 
cial  interest  which  naval  and  military  officers  attach 
each  to  their  peculiar  service,  and  the  relative  disre* 
gard  with  which  they  contemplate  the  other,  we  can 
see  several  reasons  why  Bonaparte  might  have 
wished,  even  at  some  risk,  to  detain  the  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  but  not  one  which  could  induce 
Brueyes' to  continue  there,  not  only  without  the 

n  In  a  letter  puMisbed  hi  the  Moniuur,  No.  90.  December  90, 
17S7.  Bonaparte  expresaea  the  hifhi-el  sense  of  Admiral  Brueyee' 
firmness  and  talent,  as  well  as  or  the  hxfh  order  m  which  b»  kept 
the  squadnm  under  hn  command  i  and  coiicludea  by  sayuiir.  ha 
bad  bestowed  on  him.  In  the  name  of  the  Directory,  a  apy-glaai  o| 
the  best  eoostnictiaa  which  Italy  aflocded. 

H  UntorceptedlettenkjiaitLft.  uaj 
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MYMmtof  thecomtxmnd0r-iii^ohii<  b«i,  a^  NeixUeon 
afterwards  alleged,  acarnst  his  expreM  order*.  It  is 
one  of  the  ca$)e»  in  Which  no  degree  of  Hberality  can 
enable  us  to  receive  the  tesiimony  of  Bonaparte,  con- 
tradicted at  once  by  circumstances,  and  by  the  posi* 
live  testimony  of  Gantheaunia 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  mo»t  briili&iit  actions 
of  the  Enghsn  navy,  achieved  by  tlie  admiral  whose 
exploits  so  indii^utably  asserted  the  right  of  Britain 
to  the  dominion  of  the  ocean.  Our  limits  require 
that  we  should  state  but  briefly  a  tale,  at  which  every 
heart  in  our  islands  wilt  long  glow  a  and  We  are  the 
more  willingly  concise  th^t  out  readers  possess  it  at 
len^  in  oiie  of  the  best  written  popular  histories  in 
the  English  language.* 

AHhoush  unable  to  enter  the  hiyboar  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  l^renoh  admiral  believed  his  squadron  saiely 
moored  in  the  celebrated  bay  of  Aboukir.  They 
formed  a  compact  line  of  battle,  of  a  semicircular 
form,  anchored  so  close  to  the  shoal-water  and  surf^ 
tliftt  It  was  thought  impossible  to  get  between  them 
and  the  land;  anti  they  condudrd,  therefore,  that 
they  could  be.brought  to  action  on  the  starboard  side 
oniy.  On  the  1st  August  the  firitiali  Acct  appeared ; 
and  Nelson  had  no  sooner  roconnoitred  the  French 
PQgitlbn  than  he  resolved  to  force  it  at  every  risk. 
Where  the  French  ships  could  ride,  he  argued  with 
iostantaneoug  decision,  there  must  be  rooni  for  Eng- 
lish vessels  to  anchor  between  them  and  the  shore. 
He  made  signal  for  the  nttack  accordingly.  As  the 
vessels  approaoliod  the  French  anchorage,  they  re- 
ceived a  neavy  and  raking  Are,  to  which  thoy  could 
make  no  return;  but  they  kept  their  bows  to  the 
enemy,  and  continued  to  near  tncir  line.  The  squad- 
rons were  nearIy«of  the  same  numerical  strength. 
The  French  had  tnirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  fri- 
gates. The  English,  thirteen  ships  of  the  lines  and  one 
W  cun  ship.  But  the  Frenck  had  three  80  gun  ships, 
ana  L'Onent,  a  superb  vessel  of  120  gims.  All  the 
British  were  seventy-fours.  The  van  of  the  Englitih 
fleet,  six  in  number,  rounded  suooesaiTely  the  French 
line,  and  dropping  anchor  betwixt  them  and  the 
shore,  openca  a  tremendous  fire.  Nelson  himaelf, 
and  his  other  vessels,  ranged  along  the  same  French 
ahips  on  the  outer  side,  at|d  thus  placed  them  be- 
twixt two  fires ;  while  the-  reat  of  the  French  line 
remained  for  a  time  unable  to  take  a  share  in  the 
combat.  The  battle  commenced  with  the  utmost 
^w,  and  lasted  till,  the  sun  having  set  and  the  night 
fallen,  there  was  no  ligh4  by  which  the  oombat  could 
be  continued,  save  the  flashea  of  the  co&tinnona 
broadsides.  Already^  however^  aom^  of  the  French 
reeaels  were  taken,  and  the  victors^  advancing  on- 
lyards,  af^sailed  those  which  bad  not  vet  been  engafi^. 

Mean  time,  a  broad  and  dreadful  light  was  thrown 
on  the  scene  of  action,  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  con- 
flacnratroa  on  board  the  French  adnural^a  flag-^ahip, 
I/Orient.  Brueyee  himself  had  by  this  time  fallen 
bf  a  cannon-ahot.t  The  flamea  aoon  mastered  the 
inuneoae  vessel,  where  the  carnage  Wf^  ai^  terrible 
'88  to  prevent  all  attempts  toextinguiah  tkaai;  and 
the  L'OrieQt  remained  Dlaimg  Uke  a  volomio  in  the 

*  Mr.  Soattief*!  "  Life  of  Admiral  Nfllvon  :**  in  wUeh  OMof  (Iw 
nw«tdistinf«bhed  men  of  fceniui  tnd  leuniar  whom  onr  ■«•  bu 
prodaoed,  has  noonlsdthe^aetiana  oT  Um  fiMtwt  dmaI  haro  tbat 
Mrexbted. 

f  [Bonapartei  on  tbo  Tfth  of  Aufint,  addraned,  fhrni  Cairo,  the 
Akrwiftf  letter  to  the  widow  or  the  unfortunate  admiral  :— 
"  Your  nuflfaand  baa  itoea  Idttad.  bf  a.cannon^shot,  whila  figiitinf 


'waiovte  la  temMe :  it  inculatea  ua  fiom  all  tho  eaith  i  it  inflicta  on 
the  Iwdr  tli»  agoDieft  af  daa^ ;  tha  fioplUea  •f  tha  aoul  am  anni- 
huatedi  aj|^  ita  relaliona  vnUi  tba  univena.  subaist  onljr  through 
the  fnodium  of  a  horoble  dream,  vfaich  aJtaia  evwy  thiag.  Man- 
kfiiri  appvar  colder  and  mom  leftbh  than  they  reMllr  are.  In  thia 
alMation  tra  feel  that,  if  nntldnir  ofaiiced  ua  lo  live,  it  wovJd  be 
JMfh  baat>tu  4ie;  but  when,  al^r  thia  fimt  tboafht,  w*  ptei*  our 
enudraa  to  our  bearta,  tears  and  tender  feolingi  leviwe  the  lenti- 
meatt  of  oar  natdre,  and  wf  live  ibr  our  nraprinf ;  yes,  madam,  ace 
i»  ina  very  moment  bow  thof  ouen  our  hearia  to  melancholy :  yoa 
vrfll  weep  with  them,  you  will  tiring  them  up  from  infancy— you 
ym  taMf  to  them  of  thrir  father,  of  )t>ur  aanow.  of  the  lQa»  whicli 
ypn  MM  the  RejMibtte  have  suatainedv  AlW  having  unee  more 
aHadied  yoor  mind  to  the^worfd  by  Afiai  and  maternal  love,  aet 
aaaie  value  on  the  fHendsMp  and  lively  retard  whkh  I  afaaiU  al- 
ways feel  fbr  tiie  wife  of  my  friend    Belm  that  thsre  are^  few 

I  who  deserve  to  be  thehope  of  the  afWeted,  beeansrthaf  un- 

tand  the  peknoncy  omental  tuwriocs^"] 


££t 


middle  of  the  «mnbat,  remknng  tor  a  (ooBiki 
fat  spectaole  viifbld.  ' 

At  length,  and  while  ciiabattleeDnomKdttli 

38  ever,  the  burning  vessel  bkw  up  viixh  MtM 
OU9  an  exploeioi),  that  for  a  whila  it  sibacWii 
onboth  sioesi  and  made  an  awftii  pattsaia  thH 
of  what  had  been  but  hRelyaohonMe  tiua 
The  cannonade  was  at  firat  akiwty  and  Dtrtiil 
aumed,  but  ere  midnight  it  raged  with  all  itiai 
Ajry.  In  the  mominK  the  omy  two  Frnxbi 
who  had  their  colourallying,  cat  tktircalbkttBit 
to  pea,  accompanied  by  two  frippatet;  bei«  iH  i 
remained  undestroyed  and  unoapiUfed,  of  iwfit 
navy  that  so  lately  eBC4>rtad  Bonaparte lod  nil 
tunes  in  triumph  across  the  MediterraoNO. 

Such  was  tne  Vioiory  of  Aboakir,  ixvlacb 
who  achieved  it  felt  that  woid  wsa  fni^tfnk>  i 
called  it  a  conqueet.  The  advantagai  of  iki  il 
gjeat  as  they  were,  migkt  have  been  pnM  ai 
farther,  If  Neleon  had  been  poflMRSedef  thMM 
small  craft.  The  stors-riiipa  and  xrutfotvm 
harbour  of  Alexandria  would  then  hafebwii 
hbly  destroyed.  Aa  it  was,  the  rtadtf  ^mii 
utmost  importance,  and  the  deadniesef  tkhi 
array  were  altered  in  proportion.  Thfl"  Wi 
longer  any  means  of  communieatiag  vito  titfi 
ther-country,  but  became  the  inhabiUBtfl«fi>* 
lated  province,  obliged  to  rely  exclaFi*«i!f  <* " 
resources  which  they  had  brought  With  lii«,,i* 
to  those  which  Eg>pt  might  ailonl 

Bonaparte,  however  surprised  by  thit  t««JJ 
liibitwl  great  equanimity.  Three  thiMiMM  rm 
seamen,  the  remainder  of  ncariy  six  tbooiM*^ 
gagrtl  m  that  dreadiid  batile,  vef>aioi»»*] 
cartel,  and  formed  a  valuable  addition  fo  "*  ^ 
Nelson,  more  grieved  alnk>Bt  at  being  ^'P^^SH 
his  complete  purt^ese,  than  rejoiced  at  1»»^ 
left  the  coast  after  eatabliahing  att«iM»^" 
port  of  Alexandria.  ^  ,^ 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  meaoia  ^^JjJiJJ 
leon  piDpoaed  to  eetabliah'  and  coiwoli(n*jJ|J 
vernment  in  Egypt  i  and  in  these  ''®.*"52S 
much  that  was  good  and  exoellant  muw  '^JJ 
irregularity  of  imagination,  aa  vinaiciWiWi^ 
Jupiter  Scapin,  by  which  the  Abb^dePtt*^ 
guished  thia  extraordinipy  maa.f        .     .  ^ 

His  first  care  was  to  gather  up  the  ^^'Sl 
ment,  such  as  they  were,  wkicn  had  dnytj*; 
hands  of  the  defeated  beya.  With  two  JjJJJJ 
Egyptian  nation  it  waaeaay  toeatubhsh  »*J"J 
The  Fellaha,  or  peasantr>'^  sure  to  be  .«l"*|JL| 
last  pentiy  by  one  party  or  other,  '^i'^^^JJJS 
to  the  invaders  as  the  strongest,  and  theao*^ 
to  protect  thenfu  The  Cophta,  or  n»«n«*j3 
wei«  equallf  ready  to  aerve  the  partywtiqg^ 
posseaeion  of  the  cotmlry.  So  that  djiJ^J^ 
came  the  maaiera  of  both,  a»  a  nanff»«a^ 
oi  the  power  which  thoy  had  obtained.        ^ 

But  the  Tuika  were  to  be  attach^  to  y^^rSi 
by  other  means^  since  their  haitf^tviMUionti^ 
ter,  and  the  intolerance  of  theMahometta 
rendered  them  alike  inacoeaaibla  to  proDi 
of  which  swayed  the  Cophts.  and  to  IjJJJ^ 
the  prevailing  argmnent  with  the  FeUw^ 
tify  their  vanity,  and  soothe  their  pw*"*",^ 
the  only  mode  by  which  Napoteoa  couia^ 
himself  into  the  favour  of  thia  part  of  toe  r^ 
With  this  view,  Bonaparte  was  far  from  i 

I  ["  At  ten  o'dock  a  veeael  wfaioh  waa  burmiif .  {j^ 
tremendous  noise,  which  was  hoard  »»jaum?» 
explosion  of  Greoolle at  Paria.    This  accident  wmi 
pitchy  daikm«s,  and  a  «noaC  profound  *<1»«9;_^"m 
about  ten  mimitaB."-HPooasiBL(un»*<'**'v''  '^ 
ten,  pait  i.  p.  90S.  ^vi 

"  L^Orient  Mew  up  about  eleven  in  <*•  •••{■■LwiAi  i 
riaon  aeemed  on  Are,  the  earth  shook,  and  the  |^r*| 
ceeded  frtim  ihe  veaaal  aaeended  hnaviiy.hi  a  nn*^ 
mense  black  balloon,    it  then  brialitecied  ap>«°gg 
otuccts  of  ail  deseriptionsy  which  nad  l**^-SiS3^ 
seene  of  confliet    what  a  terrible  moment oTMjrjJj 
for  the  Freneh  who  witneased  this  awml  O"**"^ 
Bon APABTB.  1  ,  •ff.lM*  H! 

t  ("  I  know  not  whether  the  Arehbishep  oiJ|""|^4l 
not  apply  the  temj  Jvpfter  Setftn  In  Najpolsfi»!o^,^' 
pears  iooontetUble,  that  tl«  nana  oTSeiMa  «<«"^ 
aptly  bestowed  on  the  wricur,  a  bUhou 
cadU  be  eapablo«f  siieh  hnpeMneooal 
tepreBented."~Loci8  Bomapahtb,  p.  S 
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Um  OF  IfUNUON  BONAPiim. 


I0  of  eon^Qcst  'ir  KgffA^  moupi  bo  reft  fivw  of  its 
tilts  aneiercMd.  On  the  Mntrnry,  he  wisely  con- 
ned to  admit  the  pachii  to  that  ostenaible  share  of 
ithority  which  was  yieided  to  him  by  the  beys,  atid 
lake  with  as  much  seeming  reepeet  of  the  Sublime 
orte,  as  if  it  had  been  hid  intention  ever  again  to 
vrmit  their  ha^ng  any  effective  power  in  Egypt, 
heir  imanfnau  or  priestB }  their  alematsi,  or  men  of 
iw;  their  eaclis,  or  jndges:  their  sheiks,  or  chiefs: 
leir  Janissaries,  or  privileged  soldiers,  were  all 
iBBted  by  Napolesn  ^ith  a  ct-rtain  defrree  of  att^- 
»n,  and  the  Sultan  Eebir,  as  they  called  him, 
fected  to  govern,  like  the  Grand  Stffnior,  by  the 
terventu>n  of  a  divan. 

This  general  council  oonststfHl  of  about  forty  sheiks. 
'  Moatems  of  diednction  bf  birth  or  office,  who  held 
iir  regular  meetings  at  Cairo,  and  from  which  body 
iMiated  the  anfhority  of  provincial  divans,  esta- 
iehed  in  the  varioas  departments  of  Egypt.  Napo- 
m  a  fected  to  consult  the  superior  council,  and  act 
m^ny  cases  according  to  tneir  report  of  the  law 
the  Prophet  On  one  occasion  he  gave  them  a 
»ral  lesson  which  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
IHnness.  A  tribe  of  rovinf^  Arabs  had  slain  n  pea- 
kit,  and  Bonaparte  had  grveo  directions  to  search 
t  and  punish  the  mnrderers.  One  of  his  Oriental 
attsellors  foogfaed  at  the  zeal  which  the  general 
kfiifested  on  so  slight  a  cause. 

*  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  death  of  this  Pel- 
1,  Sultan  Kefalrl"  said  he  ironieally;  "was  he 
irkinsitianT' 

*  He*  was  more,"  said  Napoleon ;  **  he  was  one  for 
lose  safety  I  am  acconntable  to  God,  who  placed 
n  under  my  government.** 

'*'He  speaks  like  an  inspired  persMi  I"  ^ckhned 
9  -sheikfi;  who  ran  admire  the  beauty  of  a  Tust 
Itiment,  though  incapable,  from  the  scope  they 
tnr  their  passions,  to  act  dp  to  the  preoepts  of 
►rtil  rectitude. 

nitis  fiir  the  conduct  of  Bompaati;  was  Admirable. 
!  protected  th^  people  who  ^^re  placed  under  his 
Irer,  he  respect^  tneir  religious  opinions^  he  admi- 
ti^red  jostice  to  th«m  according  to  their  own  lAws, 
il  they  should  be  suppHed  with  a  butler  system  of 
isiation.  Uttqufestronobly.  hw  0nod  administration 
not  tttnend  the  radical  oeflaency  of  his  titfe  j  it 
a  sfsH  ehai^eable  against  him,  that  he  had  invaded 
i'dominions  of  the  most  anfcient  ally  of  France,  at 
ime  when  there  was  the  most  profound  peace  he- 
sen  the  countries.    Yet  in  delivering  Egypt  from 
I  tjrrannical  sway  of  the  Mamehikes,  and  admi- 
taring  the  *ovemment  of  the  country  with  wis- 
n  and  comparat^re  humanity,  the  mode  in  which 
ttscd  the  power  which  he  had  acquired  might  be 
nitted  in  Mme  measure  to  atone  for  his  nsurpa- 
1.    Not  contented  with  directing  his  soldiers  to 
el  in  respect  the  reBgioiis  obserirances  of  the  conn- 
he  showed  equal  justice  and  policy  in  collecting 
1  protecting  the  scattered  remaitis  of  the  groat 
wan  of  ihe  Mecca  pilgrimage,  which  had  oeen 
ndered  bf  ihe  Mameltwcs  on  their  retreaL    So 
jsliactoty  was  his  conduct  to  the  Moslem  ditinm^ 
t  he  contrived  to  obtain  from  the  clergy  of  the 
^oe  an  opinion,  d^arlng  that  it  was  lawfiil  to 
tribute  to  the  In^neh,  thoogh  such  a  doctrine  is 
netrically  inconsistent  with  me  Koran.    Thus  far 
K>leon*s  measures  had  proved  rational  and  suc- 
iful.    But  with  this  laudable  course  of  conduct 
l^mrted  a  species  of  artifice,  wluch,  while  we  are 
gpMled  to  term  it  impious,  has  in  it^  at  the  same 
\  soinething  ladicrousL  and  almost  childish. 
bitaparte  entertained  the  strange  idea  of  ]>erailiid^ 
the  jKoslems  that  he  himself  pertained  in  some 
to  their  raligien,  beini^  an  envoy  of  the  Deity, 
;.oa  «arth|  not  to  take  awavi  bat  to  confirm  and 
qpletA  the  doctrmes  of  the  Koran,  and  the  mis- 
pf  BtahomeL*   He  used,  in  exeeutiiig  this  pur- 


"  It  m  oociraBiBMnjHOPK  nvwieon  inowea  miiMeii  aur 
pdtd  oftbeli^oflhB  mMnanqf  UaJioraet.    DovbU 
tS  ftUaM>9dliko«U  be  bMMhed  fh«  Ib^^ 
U'tiwem  M  swrw— MPt  gam  to  he,  m  nraoi  m  fa  in 


''it  te  not  traB  tki|t  iBjBf9pt  Ntpoleoi)  ifaowed  falnMlf  almost 

DovbtleM, 
'tiue 

_  .  the 

«,«r MOB,  iSt  ImSMorOoaMMO  «^rth. il;  laaguMe  oufht 
thAt  cf  tnitti  and  joraos.    Tdm,  noWwer,  does  oot  piedadn 


pose,  the  inilnted  luitgaiige  of  the  Bast,  ths  mot* 
easily  that  it  corresponded,  in  its  alfeyorioal  and 
amplified  style,  with  his  own  natural  tone  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  join  in  the  external 
ceremonial  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  that  his 
actions  might  seem  to  confirm  his  words.  The 
French  general  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  prophet 
as  it  recurred,  with  some  sheik  of  eminence,  and 
Mined  in  the  litanies  and  worship  enjoined  by^ie 
Koran.  He  aflected,  too^the  language  of  an  innpired 
follower  of  tb©  foith  of  Mecca,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  curious  example. 

On  entering  the  sepulchral  chamber  in  the  pyra- 
mid of  fheoi^s,"  Glory  be  to  Allah,"  said  Bonaparte, 
"Ttiore  is  n<>  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet." A  confession  of  faith  which  is  in  itself  9 
declaration  of  laiamism. 

"Thou  hast  spoken  like  the  most  learned  of  thi 
prophets,"  said  the  mufti,  who  arrompanied  him. 

I  can  command  a  car  of  fire  to  descend  from 
heaven,"  continued  the  French  general,  *'  and  I  can 
guide  and  direct  its  course  upon  earth." 

"Thou  art  the  great  chief  to  whom  Mahomet 
gives  power  and  victory,"  smd  the  mufti. 

Napoleon  closed  the  conversation  with  this  not 
very  i)ertincnt  Oriental  ©rovcrb,  "The  bread  which 
the  wicked  seizes  opon  oy  force,  shall  be  turned  to 
dust  in  his  mouth."? 

Though  the  mufli  played  his  part  in  the  above  scene 
with  beoDDting  gravity,  Bonaparte  over-estimated  his 
own  theatrical  powers,  and  did  too  Kttle  justice  to 
the  shrewdness  of  the  Turks,  if  be  supposed  them 
really  edified  by  bis  pretended  proselytism.  With 
them  as  with  us,  a  renegade  trom  the  religious  fiajth 
in  which  he  was  brought  up,  is  tike  a  deserter  from 
the  standard  of  his  country;  and  though  the  services 
of  either  may  be  accepted  and  used,  tnev  remain  ob- 
jects of  disregard  and  contempt,  as  well  with  thosd 
to  whose  service  they  have  deserted,  as  with  the  party 
whom  they  have  abandoned. 

The  Turks  ami  Arabs  of  Cairo  soon  aflerwatite 
showed  Bonaparte,  by  a  general  and  unexpected 
insurrection,  (October  22,]  m  which  many  French- 
men were  slam,  how  little  they  were  moved  by  hii 
pretended  attachment  to  their  faith,  and  how  cor- 
dially they  considered  hira  as  their  rtiemy.  Yet 
when  the  msnrgents  had  been  oodled  by  force,  and 
the  blood  of  five  thousand  Moslems  had  atoned  for 
that  of  three  hundred  Frenchmen,  Napdeon.  in  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Csiro.  new-moaelling 
the  general  council,  or  dtvan.  held  still  the  same 
language  as  before  of  himself  and  his  destinies. 
"  Sheriffs,"  he  said,  "  Ulenwrta  Orators  of  theMosque^ 
teach  the  people  that  those  who  become  my  enemies 
shall  have  no  refuge  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Is 
there  any  one  blind  enough  not  to  see,  that  I  MRi  the 
agent  or  Destiny,  or  incredulous  enough  to  call  ta 

Sestion  the  power  of  Destiny  ovfer  human  affairs  1 
ake  the  people  understand,  that  since  the  world 
was  a  world,  ic  was  ordained,  that  having  destroyed 
the  enemies  of  Islamism,  and  broken  down  the 
Cross, 1 1  shocdd  come  from  the  West  to  accomplish 

•ddNMsd  hf  mv  hraftlMr  to  flie  WiiMnfanfla  ikMid  be  nfSKlid. 
"^  '"  iothcf«r 


arwoild  not  Mm  becttuMflnlood 'br  tlMM  Moirie  if  ^iey  kad 
,  •poken  then  iaafuncs.  Wlabt  I  wa  in  BoDfuid.  t  r^yectad  ■* 
t  tl»  title  of  Bmpenv  ghren  to  th9  Kinc  of  Roiland  by  the  Sub- 


: 


'nberwooldi 
noti 

flht , ^ ^ . 

Ifme  Pone ;  but  upon  txpnming  mj  sitohMment,  t  wu  anured 
tliatlhsPMecnvvtUilltle  lo  tha  MfaMigni  of  oihir  ooana^ 
•nl  Ihijt  (hat  of  kli;^  would  ant  bouotowtood."— Loais  BmuiAr 

tAXBtb  n>  84.] 

t  rnui  eoimnatlbn  appeared  offidaOy  ta  tba  UonUeur.  fiour- 
rtonne,  notwith^tandbif ,  aaaarca'  that  Bonaparte  aewr  let  foot  fai 
tba  AjmrmU.  Ha  ackoowladgBt.  indaad,  that  *'  with  tiia  hnds  of 
tlw  Mahonetan  DfieatlioodlM  beU  ftvqosnt  ooov«nadoDi  on  tbaae 
luhieoti:*'  but  aada,"iiiaJIthb  there  wai  uotfaimticnoui;  [tvra| 
rattier  an  amawmcnt  IT  he  orer  ipoke  as  a  MnAfnilman,  he  did 
■o  hi  the  eapanitjr  of  a  mUHanr  and  politieal  eUpf  in  a  Mabome- 
tan  oooBtiy.  On  thta  dsBtonded  hw  auoeen,  the  ■aietrof  tba 
army*  and  oonaequSBtly  hb  glory.  It  it  true  he  had  a-TuiluAh 
dreea  made  ftt  hira,  bat  only  at  a  joke.  One  mominff  he  demred 
metobetmbraaJdastwHhoQlwaiuno  a  quarter  of  an  hear  after 
haentaradinhli'ittweeMttake.  Saroely  waa  he  reeosidfed  when 
wo  raeaivad  him  With  bwate  of  laufhler.  Be  took  hie  plaoe  .with 
ajiavjty  wbicb  hai«fatened  the  effect,  but  ^md  Urafielf  to  ill  at 
eUB  as  an  Oriental,  chat  be  soon  went  to  imdwea,  and  ne^  save  a 
■econd eriiMtionfl^tMa Maimiwade.''--yoygimmit». t.  ii.p- IM] 

t  AOodior  to  the  capCufe  of  the  island  of  Malta,  and  lutuectloa 
ofthBPo[w.onwhiohbew«iw<nttafbii|MMiarvi^  nndered 
to  the  nUgiaaof  Mabonm . 


LIFE  OF  NAPOLBON  BONAPiUMTE. 


& 


ih0  t9A  designed  for  me-^show  th^,  that  in  more 
than  twenty  passages  of  the  Koran  my  coming  is 
foretold.  I  could  demand  a  reckoning  from  each  of 
you  for  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  soul,  since  to 
jne  everv  thins  is  known;  out  the  day  will  come 
when  all  shall  know  from  whom  I  have  my  com- 
mifisioni  and  that  human  efforts  cannot  prevail 
against  me." 

_^t  is  plain  from  this  strange  proclamation,  that 
COnaparte  was  willing  to  be  worshipped  as  a  superior 
being,  as  soon  as  altars  cpuld  be  bmlt,  and  worship- 
pers collected  together.  But  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
were  wiser  than  the  Persians  in  the  case  of  young 
Ammon.  The  Sheik  of  Alexandria,  who  anected 
much  devotion  to  Bonaparte's  person,  came  roundlv 
to  the  point  with  him.  He  remarked  the  French 
observed  no^  religious  worship.  "  Why  not,  there- 
fore," he  said,  declare  yourself  Moslem  at  once, 
and  remove  the  only  obstacle  betwixt  you  and  the 
throne  of  the  East  7^'  Bonaparte  objected  the  pro- 
Mbitionof  wine,  and  the  external  rite  which  Mahomet 
adopted  from  the  Jewish  religion.  The  officious 
)iheut  proposed  to  call  a  councal  of  the  Moslem  sag;e8, 
and  procure  for  the  new  proselytes  some  relaxation 
of  these  fundamental  laws  of  the  Prophet's  faith. 
According  to  this  hopeful  plan,  the  Moslems  must 
have  ceased  to  be  such  in  two  principal  articles  of 
their  ritual,  in  order  to  induce  the  French  to  become 
a  kind  of  imperfect  renegades,  rejecting,  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  wine,  the  only  peculiar  guard  which 
Hahomet  assigned  to  the  moral  virtue  of  his  follow- 
ers, while  they  embraced  the  degrading  doctrine  of 
fatahty,  the  licentious  practice  of  polygamy,  and  the 
absurd  chimeras  of  the  Koran. 
t  Napoleon  appears  to  have  believed  the  sheik  serious, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  and  to  have  contemplated 
with  eager  ambition  the  extent  of  views  which  his 
conversion  to  Islamism  appeared  to  open.  His  own 
belief  in  predestination  recommended  the  creed  of 
Mahomet  and  for  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  himself  he 
had  a  high  respect,  as  one  of  those  who  had  wnmght 
a  great  and  enduring  change  on  the  face  of  the 
world.*  Perhaps  he  envied  the  power  which  Ma- 
homet possessed,  of  ruling  over  men's  souls  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  and  might  thence  have  been  led  into 
the  idea  of  playing  a  part,  to  which  time  and  circum- 
stances, the  character  of  his  army  and  his  own,  were 
alike  opposed.  No  man  ever  succeeded  in  imposing 
himseli  on  the  public  as  a  supernatural  personage, 
who  was  not,  to  a  certain  degree-,  the  dupe  of  His 
own  imposture;  and  Napoleon's  calculating  and 
iBflectlng  mind  was  totally  devoid  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  enables  a  man  to  cheat  himself  into  at  least  a 
partial  belief  of  the  deceit  which  he  would  impose  on 
others.  The  French  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
bred  in  scorn  of  religion  of  every  description,  would 
have  seen  nothing  but  ridicule  in  the  pretensions  of 
their  leader  to  a  supernatural  mission;  and  in  playing 
the  character  wluch  Alexander  ventured  to  person- 
ate, Bonaparte  would  have  found  in  his  own  army 
many  a  Clitufl,  who  would  have  considered  his  pre- 
tensions as  bemg  only  ludicrous.  He  himself,  indeed, 
expressed  himself  satisfied  that  his  authonty  over 
his  soldiers  was  so  absolute,  that  it  would  have  cost 
hnt  giving  it  out  in  the  order  of  the  day,  to  have  made 
^em  all  become  Mahometans;  but^at  the  same 
time,  he  has  acquainted  us,  that  the  French  troops 
were  at  times  so  much  discontented  with  their  con- 
dition in  Egypt,  that  they  formed  schemes  of  seizing 
on  their  standards,  and  returning  to  France  by  force. 
What  reply,  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  were  they 
likely  to  make  to  a  mxipOBal,  which  would  have  de- 
prived them  of  thor  European  and  French  character, 
and  levelled  them  with  Africans  and  Asiatics,  whose 
persons  they  despised,  and  whose  country  they  de- 
sired to  leave  7  It  is  likely,  that  reflections  on  the 
probable  consequences,  prevented  his  going  farther 
than  the  vague  pretenmons  which  he  announced  in 
his  proclamations,  and  in  his  language  to  the  sheiks. 
He  had  gone  far  enough^  however,  to  show,  that  the 
conaiderationB  of  conscience  would  have  been  no 
hinderance ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength 

•  (CkMntaad,  i  II.  p.  91.] 
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ence  than  might  have  been  expected,  in  ckaM 
his  assertion  of  claims  so  ludicrous  as  wcisi 
profane.  Indeed,  his  disputes  with  tbe  Oasi 
Porte  speedily  assnmed.a  character,  which  hisai 
the  turban  and  professing  hiniself  a  MofIcb  li 
the  forms,  could  not  have  altered  to  his  advafsp. 

It  had  been  promised  to  Bonaparte,  that  thtm 
ties  of  Talleyrand,  as  minister  of  fore^n  lia 
should  be  employed  to  reconcile  the  Grand  S^ 
and  Ills  counsellors  to  the  occuilatioii  oi  te 
Bot  the  eiTorts  of  that  able  negotiatoi^  had  as. 
failed  in  a  cdte  so  evidently  hopelees;  aad  ih 
Ie>Tand  had  even  proceeded  to  Consf an oiMipk  i 
Naooleon  alleged  the  Directory  had  prvoiiacd 
comd  only  have  been  to  be  confined  in  che  Sn 
Towers.  The  Porte  had  long  since  dedared,  is 
any  attack  upon  Egypt,  the  road  to  the  hohr  atHK 
Mecca  and- Medina,  would  be  considoed  as,a  ' 
claration  of  war,  whatever  pretexts  mi^c  be 
They  regarded,  therefore^  Bonaparte'e  larask 
injury  equally  unprovoked  and  unjustifiahi& 
declared  war  against  France,  called  upc« 
lower  of  the  Prophet  to  take  the  part  of  nis  i 
upon  earth,  collected  forces,  and  threateaKd 
mediate  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  expdfrf  < 
infidels  from  Egypt.  The  success  of  die  Bia ' 
Aboukir  increased  their  confidence.  NeJaas 
loaded  with  every  maiii  oi  honour  which  the 
could  bestow,  and  the  most  active  preparatiaBi 
made  to  act  against  Bonapart&  equaliy^  ca 
as  enemy  to  the  Porte,  whether  be  pioll»eed 
Christian,  infidel,  or  renegade. 

Mean  tmie,  that  adventurous  and  acbTe  das 
busied  in  augmenting  his  mejans  of  ddeuce  or 
quest,  and  in  acquiring  the  information  neofl 
to  protect  what  he  htfd  gained,  and  to  eKtesi 
dominions.     For  the  former  jcnupose^  corps 
raised  from  among  the  Egyptians,  am  some 
mounted  upon  dromedarioi,  the  better  to  e» 
the  perils  of  the  desert.    For  the  latter,  Bour 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  Isthmus  of  SmSt 
well-known  mterval  which  connects  Mm 
Africa.    He  subscribed  the  charter,  or . 
granted  to  the  Maronite  Monks  of  Sroa^vvh 
greater  pleasure,  ,that  the  signature  of  Hib 
had  already  sanctioned  that  ancient  docaneit. 
visited  the  celebrated  fountains  of  Moses,  va^ 
led  by  a  guide,  had  nearly  been  drowned  c 
advancing  tides  of  the  Red  Sea.t    This,  he  «^ 
would  have  furnished  a  splendid  text  to  il 

Ereachers  in  Europe.§    But  the  same  I>ei»5i 
ad  rendered  the  gulf  fatal  to  Pharaoh,  had  z 
for  one,  who  equally  defied  and  diaow^ned  his 
the  rocks  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  A 

When  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  this 

or  speedily  on  his  return,  he  learned  that  two 
ish  armies  had  assembled,  one  at  Rhodess  andi 
other  in  Syria,  with  the  pm^ose  of  reoovexing 
The  daring  genius,  which  always  dcared  to  am 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  determined  him  ts  \ 
with  a  strong  force  for  the  occupation  of  Ss 
thus  at  once  to  alarm  the  Turks  by  the  t. 
which  he  expected  to  make  in  that  province,  i 
avoid  being  attacked  in  Egypt  by  two  Turko&i 
at  the  same  time.    His  commencement  wasi 
cessiul  as  his  enterprise  was  daring.    A  L 
Mamelukes  was  dispersed  by  a  night  attack. 
fort  of  El  Arish,  considered  as  one  of  the 
Egypt,  fell  easily  into  his  hands.    Finally, 
at  the  head  of  about  ten  thousand  men, 
he  traversed  the  desert,  so  famous  in  biblical 

t  rGom^uid]  t.  iL  p.  Sfi9.1 

!  I"  TIm  night  orertook  us,  the  ^n^n  be«&ii  toijae  i 
when  the  horsemen  a-head  cried  oot  that  th^  koisea  \ 
mfnff.    General  Bonaparte,  rMCued  the  whofe  paitf 
thnae  •imple  cspedieoU  whiefa  oeoir  to  an  ,UDpaftufa„ 
Pladnc  himself  hi  the  oentre,  he  baoe  all  die  nt/t  fimi 
round  nimi  and  then  ride  out  each  man  in  a  ■qimimte  ~ 
and  each  to  halt  u  soon  aa  be  RMmd  ne  oan»  awn 
man  Whose  hone  eontinned  tn  march  ibt  laal,  was  i 
to  be  in  the  ri^t  dironrion ;  him,  yeowltegly.  w»aM  I 
reached  Suer,  at  midnifffaC,  in  eanty ;  OMuni  m  — 
tide  advanced,  that  the  hoiaea  "Wflro  mqM  ttiaa 
water."— M«»?i«lr«  of  Bavartf,  ▼.  l  p.  9T.1 

i  [Lttfl  Cases,  t  f.  p,  sit.] 
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lueh  separateft  Africa  from  Ana,  and  entered  Palea- 
ne  without  much  loss,  but  not  without  experiencing 
ke  privations  to  which  the  wanderers  in  those  sandy 
aates  have  been  uniforndy  subjected.  While  the 
ildiera  looked  with  iear  on  the  howling  wilderness 
hich  they  sawaroundt*  there  was  something  in  the 
cteat  ana  loneliness  of  the  scene  that  corresponded 
dth  the  swelling  soul  of  Napoleon*  and  accommo- 
ated  itself  to  the  idea  of  immense  and  boundless 
pace.  He  was  jileascd  with  the  flattery  which 
eorived  his  CSiristian  name  from  two  Greek  words 
isDifying  the  Lion  of  the  Desert, 
^pon  bis  entering  the  Holy  Land,  Bonaparte  again 
fove  before  him  a  body  of  the  Mamelukes,  belong- 
ig  to  tliose  who,  after  the  battles  of  the  ryraraids 
nd  of  Salahi^,  had  retreated  into  Syna ;  and  his 
pay  occupied  wtthont  resistance  Gaxa,  anciently  a 
ity  of  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  found  suppues 
f  provisions.  Jaffa,  a  celebrated  city  during  the 
me  of  the  Crusades,  was  the  next  object  of  attack. 
i  was  bravelv  assaultedt  and  fiercely  defended, 
tut  the  French  valour  and  discipline  prevailed— the 
lace  was  carried  by  storm— three  thousand  Turks 
rere  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  was  abandoned 
>  the  iicdhse  of  the  soldiery,  which,  by  Bonaparte's 
wn  admission,  never  assumed  a  shape  more  fright- 
d.t  Such,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  stem  rule  of  war ; 
nd  if  so,  most  of  our  readers  will  acquiesce  in  the 
Atural  exclamation  of  the  Marfechal  de  Montluc : 
Certes.  we  soldiera  stand  in  more  need  of  the  Divine 
larcy  tnan  other  men,  seeing  that  our  profession 
ompels  US  to  command  and  to  witness  deeds  of 
nch  cruelty."  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  ordinary 
lonrors  attending  the  storm  of  a  town,  that  the 
iharge  sgainst  Bonaparte  is  on  this  occasion  limited. 
9e  is  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of  an  action 
>f  great  injustice,  as  wciU  as  of  especial  barbarity. 
Ironcemifig  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  state,  stripped 
if  coloiinng  and  exaggeration,  first  the  charge,  and 
ihen  the  reply  of  NuMieon  himsel£        * 

After  the  breach  had  been  stormed,  a  large  part 

if  the  gazrison.  estimated  by  Bonaparte  himseu  at 

iwelve  hundred  men,  which  Mjott  raises  to  betwixt 

mo  and  three  thouaandL  and  others  exaggerate  still 

nora^  remained  on  the  defensive,  and  held  out  in  the 

Boaques,  and  a  sort  of  citadel  to  which  they  had  re- 

natod,  till,  at  length,  denairing  of  succour,  they 

wrenaered  thdr  armk  ana  were  in  appearance  ad- 

■itted  to  quarter.    Of  this  body,  the  Egyptians  were 

ftrefully  separated  from  the  Turks,  Maugrabina,  and 

Irnaouts  $  and  while  the  first  were  restored  to  liberty. 

Ad  sent  back  to  their  eountry,  these  last  were  placed 

inder  a  strong  guard.    Provisions  were  distributed 

•  them,  and  they  were  permitted,  to  go  by  detach- 

nents  in  quest  or  water.    According  to  all  appear- 

iioe  tbeywere  considered  and  treated  as  prisoners 

i  war.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  March.    On  the  9  th, 

iwo  days  afterwards,  this  body  of  prisoners  were 

urch«i  out  of  Jaffa,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square 

wti&lion,  commanded  by  Genenti  Bon.    Miot  aa- 

mesus,  that  he  himself  mounted  his  horse,  accom- 

lanifld  the  melancholy  column,  and  witnessed  the 

nrent  TheTnrki  foresaw  their  fate,  but  nsed  neither 

Ritruities  nor  complaiBts  to  avert  it.  They  marehed 

m,  silent  and  eomposed.    Some  of  them,  of  higher 

hnk,  seemed  to  exhort  the  others  to  stibmit,  like 

^rvants  of  the  Prophet,  to  the  decree  which*  ae- 

Ijrding  to  their  belief,  was  written  on  their  forehead. 

pey  were  escorted  to  the  sand-hills  to  the  sonth* 

■tt  of  Jaffa,  divided  there  into  small  bodies,  and 

r  While  the  amur  wif  pwtiiHr  tfaroogli  8^.  then  waa 
AMtdierbot  was  beard  to  repMt  these  Imeifiom  Zabei 

'Lm  Fmooaif  toat  1m  de  ehercbar  d^aonnaie 
Des  rlimats  que  poureia  ie  deetm  n'a  paliit  fkita» 
Hi  n'abaodonnent  point  lenr  fortfle  paMe 
rwr  hmfinr  MIX  dbMrta  de  I'aiide  InUe.' 

Uie  men  iband  themeelvee  in  the  midet  of  the  Dceert,  inr- 

bjr  the  bomdleM  ooeaa  of  sttod,  they  began  to  qocraoD 

iMilr  «r  tfartr  Moera) ;  ther  thoueht  he  had  olbeenfed 

.notaatlon  in  liavfnff  pramiMd  oaro  of  them  only  Bovea 

~'ThB  rofue.*  tald  tlvT;  'mMt  with  safety  c^  in  as 

I  IS  M  pteasea ;  wo  ilMald  not  abnso  his  food-nature.' " 

^  m  despateh  to  the  Direetorr,  on  tho  Syrian  campaign. 
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put  to  death  by  musketry.    The  execution  laAwd  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  wounded,  as  in  ihe/unl- , 
lacUs  of  the  Eevoiutioo,  were  despatched  with  the 
bayonet.    Their  bodies  were  heaped  together,  and 
formed  a  pyramid  which  is  still  visible,  consisting , 
now  of  human  bones  as  originally  of  bloody  corpsee^ 

The  cruelty  of  this  execution  occasioned  the  fact 
itself  to  be  (y>ubted,  though  coming  with  strong  evi- 
dences and  never  denied  by  the  French  themsdves. 
Napoleon,  however,  frankly  admit tpd  the  truth  of 
the  statement  both  to  Lord  EbriiigtonS  and  to  Dr. 
0'Meara.il  Weil  might  the  author  of  this  cruelty 
write  to  the  Directory,  that  the  storm  of  Jaffa  was 
was  marked  t>y  horrors  which  he  had  never  else- 
where witnessed.  Bonaparte's  defence  was,  that 
the  massacre  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  war— that 
the  head  of  his  messenger  nad  been  cut  off  by  the 
governor  of  Jaffa,  when  sent  to  summon  him  to 
surrender— that  these  Turks  were  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  £1  Arish,  who  had  engaged  not  to  serve 
X'nst  the  French,  and  were  found  immediately 
'Wards  defending  Jaffa,  in  breach  of  the  terms 
of  their  capitulation.  They  had  incurred  the  doom  of 
death^  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  war—Wellington, 
he  said,  would  have,  in  his  place,  acted  in  the  aama 
manner. 

To  this  plea  the  following  obvious  answers  apply, 
If  the  Turkish  governor  had  behaved  like  a  baiba- 
rian,  for  which  his  countrv,  and  the  religion  which 
Napoleon  meditated  to  emorace,  might  be  some  ex* 
cuse,  the  French  general  had  avenged  humself  bjr 
the  storm  and  plunder  of  the  town,  with  which  fau 
revenge  otu^ht,  in  all  reason,  to  have  been  satisfied. 
If  some  of^these  unhappy  Turks  had  broken  their 
faith  to  Bonaparte,  atid  were  found  again  in  the 
ranka  which  they  bad  awom  to  abandon^  it  could 
not,  according  to  the  most  severe  construction  of  tha 
roles  of  war,  authorize  the  dreadful  retahation  cuf  hn- 
discrimioate  maasacre  up<Mi  a  multitiide  of  prisontaa, 
without  inquirhig  whether  they  had  been  all  equally 
guilty.  Lastly,  and  admitting  them  all  to  stand  is 
the  same  decree  of  criminality,  although  their  breach 
of  foith  might  have  entitled  Bonaparte  to  refuse  thaae 
men  quarter  while  they  had  arms  m  their  handa,  that 
right  was  ended  when  the  French  general  received 
their  submisaion,  and  wheii  they  hiui  given  up  the 
means  of  defence,  on  condition  of  safety  for  hfe  at 
leastir  ^, 

This  bloody  deed  must  always  remain  a  deep  stain 
on  the  character  of  Napoleon.  Yet  we  do  not  view 
it  as  the  indulgence  of  an  innate  love  of  cruelty;  for 
nothing  in  Bonaparte*a  history  shows  the  existenod 
of  that  vice,  and  there  are  many  things  which  inti* 
mate  his  disposition  to  have  been  naturally  humane. 
But  he  was  ambitious,  aimed  at  immense  and  gigaz»- 
tic  undertakings,  and  easily  learned  to  overlook  the 
waste  of  human  life,  which  the  execution  of  his 
projects  necessarily  involved.  He  seems  to  have 
argued,  not  on  the  character  of  the  action,  but  solely 
on  the  effect  which  it  was  to  produce  upon  his,  own 
combinations.  His  army  was  small ;  it  was  his  btt- 
siness  to  strike  terror  into  his  numerous  enenues^ 
and  the  measure  to  be  adopted  seemed  capable  of 
making  a  de^  impression  on  all  who  should  hear  of 
it  Besides,  these  men,  if  dismissed,  would  imme- 
diately retjoin  his  enemies.  He  had  experienced  their 
courage,  and  to  disarm  them  would  nave  been  al- 
most an  unavailing'precaution,  where  their  national 
weapon,  the  sabre,  was  so  eaJnly  attained.  To  de- 
tain them  prisoners  would  have  required  a  stronger 
force  than  Napt^eon  could  afford,  would  have  added 
diffieolty  and  delay  to  the  movement  of  his  troops, 
and  tended  to  exhaust  his  supplies.  That  sort  of 
necessity,  therefore,  which  men  fancy  to  themselves 

I  ["I  aakod  him  ahout  the  massacre  of  the  Turks  at  Jfffk :  ha 
answered, '  C'est  nai ;  J»en  fbt  ftwillor  &  pen  pr*s  deox  mitto.'  •»— 
Memorendum  of  Two  Convenalioas  botweon  the  Emperor  Napo* 
leon  and  Viscooit  Ebrinftoo  at  Forto-Ferrak>,  P>  IJb'    ,         .   ^ 

I  ["I  ohserfod.  thatMiol  asserted  that  bo  (Napoleonl  had 
qaosed  between  three  and  fhnt  thoueaiid  Turks  to  be  shot,  some 
days  after  the  capture  of  Jaffa.    He  answered,  *  It  is  not  traomt 
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wlMthtfV  arc  unwilling  (o  forego  a  favourite  objoct 
,  for  the  sake  of  obeying  a  moral  preeept — ^that  neces- 
aty  which  might  be  more  properly  termed  a  tempta- 
tion dilBcult  to  be  reaisted— that  necessity  which 
hMB  been  called  the  tyrant's  plea,  was  the  caose 
ef  the  mttuacre  atjana,  and  must  remain  its  sole 
apology. 

It  might  almost  seem  that  Heaven  iet  its  vmdic- 
tjye  brand  upon  this  deed  of  butchery ;  for  about  the 
time  it  was  committed  the  plague  broke  out  in  the 
army.  Bonaparte,  with  a  moral  courage  deserving 
as  much  praise  as  his  late  cruelty  deserved  rM>robB> 
tion,  went  into  the  hospitals  in  person,  and  while 
eJEposing  bimseU;  without  hesitation,  Co  the  infection, 
diiiiinislied  the  terror  of  the  disease  m  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiers  generally,  and  even  of  the  patients 
themselves,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  their 
spirits,  and  gained  by  doing  so  the  fairest  chance  of 
recovery.* 

'Maaciwhile,  determiiKd  to  nmseeute  the  conquest 
9f  Syria,  Bonaparte  r^oolvea  to  advance  to  Saint 
Jean  d'Acre,  m  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Palestine. 
The  Turkish  Pachs,  or  governor  of  Syria,  who,  Hke 
others  in  his  situation,  acoonniod  himself  ftlmost  an 
tndepeadent  sovereign,  was  Achmet ;  who,  by  his 
unrelenting  cruelties  and  executions,  had  procured 
the  terrible  distinction  of  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher. 
Bonaparte  addressed  this  formidable  chief  in  two 
letters,  ofiering  bis  alliance,  and  threatening  him  with 
hia  vengeance  if  it  should  be  rejected.^  To  neither 
did  the  pacha  return  any  answer ;  in  the  second  in- 
stance .ne  out  to  death  the  messenger.  The  Fvench 
gmaral  advanced  against  Acre,  vowing  revenge. 
There  were,  however,  obstacles  to  the  suucess  of  his 
eoteiprise,  on  which  ne  had  not  calculated. 

The  pacha  had  communicated  the  approach  of 
Napoleon  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  whom  nod  been 
eomnutted  d&e  charge  of  assisting  the  Turks  in  their 
ptQfposed  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  who,  for  that  pur- 
posis.  was  craisingin  the  Levant.  He  hastened  to 
sail  tor  Acre  with  the  Tigre  and  Theseus,  ships  4if  tha 
lioes  and  arriving  there  twio  daya  ere  the  French 
made  then-  appearance^  eontriboted  grently  to  place 
tha  towiL  the  fortifications  of  which  were  on  the  old 
Ck>thic  plan,  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence. 

Sir  Sidne^  Smith,  who  so  faighlv  diatrngoished 
himself  on  this  oocasion,  bad  been  long,  celebrated 
for  the  most  intrepid  courage^  and  spirit  of  enter- 
.priae.  Hiacnaracter  was,  bendes,  marked  by  those 
traits  of  enthusiaam  at  which  cold  and  vulgar  minda 
are  apt  to  sneer,  becauae  ineapable  of  understanding 
them  t  yet  without  which  ^at  and  honooraUe  ac- 
tions have  rarely  been  achieved.  He  had  also  a  ta- 
lent uncommon;  among  thelBilgiish,  that  of  acting 
easily  with  foreign,  and  eapeoially  with  barbaroas 
troops,  and  understanding  how  to  make  their  efforts 
affailing  for  the  service  of  the  common  cause,  thoagfa 
anrfea  in  a  manner  difiersnt  from  thoaeof  oivitiann 
n&tiORS,  Thia  brave  officer  having  been  freguently 
intmsted  with  the  charge  of  alanmng  the  Frenen 
cdABCy  had  been  taken  on  one  occasion,  and,  contrary 
to  (he  laws  of  iiatiocis,  and  out  of  a  mean  spirit  of 
xisvsDge,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  fiom  which 
he  waa  delivered  by  a  daring  atrataffsm,  ejected  by 
tha  Frenoh  Royalist  party.  Hahad  not  been  many 
hours  at  Acre^  when  Providenoe  afforded  him  a  die- 
ttnmiished  mark  of  fevoar.  The  Tbeaeus,  which 
baa  been  detached  to  intercept  any  Frendi  vessels 
that  might  be  attending  on  Bbnaparte's  march,  de- 
tected a  amall  fkMilla  stealing  wiaer  Mount  Oarrael, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  priae  of  seven  out 
of  nine  of  them.  They  were  a  c^nivoy  from  Dami- 
etta,  boimd  for  Acre^  having  on  bcnud  heavy  oannon, 
^atforma»  ammunition,  and  other  neceaaarv  articlea. 
These  cannon  and  miutary  stores,  destinea  to  form 
the  siefie  of  Acre,  became  emioenUy  useftd  in  its 
defonoe,  and  the  consequence  of  their  capture  was 
eventuaUydecisive  of  the  atrunrle.  (General  Philtp- 
peaux,  a  French  royalist,  and  officer  of  engineers, 
immeoiiKely  applied  nim self  to  place  the  cannon  thus 
aequired,  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty, 
Upon  the  walls  which  they  had  been  intended  to  de- 
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stroy.  This  officer;  wIm  had  beenBbaapsBttfiJih 
follow,  and  the  pnncipal  agent  in  dskscaBg  8f  I 
ney  Smith  Irom  prison,  poesasssd  rare  talMna 
profession.  Thus  Btrangely  noet  under  liie  wk 
Acns  an  English  otflcer,  late  a  prisoner  in  iheH 
,  pie  of  Paris,  and  a  French  colonel  ofeogiDeeni 
the  late  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  as 
companion  of  Philippeiux,^  and  about  to  bai 
almost  the  pergonal  enemy  of  Smhk.  i 

On  the  17th  March,  the  French  camf  inaiili 
Acre,  which  is  built  on  s  peniasola  sdvisriisi 
the  sea,  and  so  conveniently  simaied  tkat  m 
can  lie  near  the  shore,  and  annoy  with  diarl 
whatever  advances  to  assault  the  fonifiaWL  Jl 
withstanding  the  presence  of  two  BriMJi  sliv* 
war,  and  thedieappoiatmentooneerianfrhiiiittai 
cannon,  wiucfa  were  now  pointed  agoiiwiw  fro 
the  ramparts  Bonaparte,  wixb  a  clnra(taBtt|l 
severance,  which,  on  such  an  oocavion,  wn^oi 
into  obstinacy,  rdTuaed  to  abandon  hit  puifuei.i 

Kroceeded  to  open  trenches,  although  tkegnnstt 
e  had  to  place  in  them  w«re  only  twdTe-poav 
The  point  of  attack  waa  a  large  towtpi  vHA  P 
dominated  over  the  rest  of  the  fortifiratiaft 
mine  at  the  same  time  waa  nm  wider  the  «iv 
defences 

By  the  28th  March  a.  bfeach  was  tSedd  i 
mine  was  spcung,  and  the  Fiancb  ptwt^^ 
assault  upon  that  day.  'They  advaoced  sttbeo^ 
ing  step,  under  a  mmderous  fire  from  dieiwM 
had  the  mortifkation  to  find  adeip  diidititf 
them  and  tha  tower.  They  emased  ii,  MwitiiJ 
bjr  heh)  of  the  Boaliiig*4 adders  which  tbtf  »■ 
with  them,  and  foroed  thteir  wairas6rua>ew| 
from  which  it  is  said  that  the  dafanders,  Wip^ 
the  fhte  of  jafia,  wers  beginning  toDr-  ^/{J 
checked  by  the  example  of  I$BZzar  Biaun^ 
fired  his  own  pistols  at  the  Frencb/isd  T^ 
the  Moaleins  who  were  ratreaitng.fanBj*^ 
The  defences  were  again  manned;  tst^J^^ 
able  to  support  the  renewed  fire,  wen  ^'^rri 
forced  baek;  and'  the  Turks,  finlhox  Bpoftg! 
their  retreat  with  aabre  in  hand,kill»t>ffi: 
their  beat  men,  and  MaiUv,  who  ^^"'^^ 
party.  Sorties  were  made  from  the  pncajj'^ 
the  French  works \  and  although  thecal^ 
which  tha  Turks  carry  on  Aeir  vuBtai^  wbJJ*? 

eive  the  alarm  to  the  enemy,  yat,  ■"g^JM 
chment  of  British. seaman,  they  did '"fj 


•  [O'Mi 
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Whde  tha  strife  waa  thna  fitfcelynwo^ 
both  aides,  with  mutual tosa and  uKncasediv^ 
the  heaiegers  were  threatened  with  ov^"^ 
An  army  of  Moelem  troops  of  ▼sn^tfaabon^ 
aotoated  b^  the  aame  religiouB  xsai,  o*^^ 
tfaanselvea  in  the  mauntaina  of  Samana.tfW'g 
with  them  the  warlike  ihhabitaiits  of  ^JS 
now  called  Naplons,  formed  the  phdi  0ti["JJ 
thoFrendi  army  lying  hettro  Acre  on  one  m>^ 
Djezzar  and  his  aliiea  should  «Muf^St 
other.  Kleber.  with  his  divmsi,  waa  dtfgJQ 
Bonaparte  to  disperse  this  aasamblag^  "^S 
he  obtained  consideraMe  advnntafi?es  o^^JJr!fii 
parties  of  tho  Syrian  army,  ^^^  ^y^^ltt 
dh«m>portkmad,  ttiat,  at  iaat,  while  he  ne»^ 


near  Moimt  Tabor,  with  two  or  twja"^ 
.  he  was  sniiounded  by  about  (en  <?^i^t 
number.  But  his  general-m-chief  waflBi««JJ||, 
his  assistance.  Bonaparte  left  two'dnniBO^ri,^ 
the  trenches  before  Acre,  and  Koetratea  »j^ 
coimtry  in  three  columns.  Mtrrat,  «t  *^tK'' 
fourth,  occupied  the  pass  called  Jacob  s^jfikj 
attackf  made  on  various  points,  was  f^"*^ 


ofafiw*' 


«-•' 

i^ 


I  PhffipMaiix  died  ikdof^tha   ^ 
fttifne.    BMSparta  UtokMxii  bim  Vkm*^.-^  -^ )  -•  ^^^m 
lOly  •hafnd  tA  tb(»e  who  kuA  haen  "f^^^^SS 


One  fwum  mishtbe.  tkat  tba  moi^tcivw^^f'Bfa^W' 
Mrnic  detres  n^racted  /rom  Sir  Swlperaputk  ^Jgm 
a  rronchmaji,  and  doAd-(lu>  latter  aiiv»  -^  V..ji  a»F 


("  Sk  Sirioar  Smiib  Mawd  «a7-l»w«W 

ojr  PhJIippeauz,  a  FVpnchman  of  talent,  "^."^iii 

••  an  ensiaoar."-'NAFOUiaNi.  K«4q%.4c.  f.  I'F  ""^ 
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ttflyaafiil.  Ihe  cai^  oltkB  l^yriaa.  army  waa  taken ; 
[icir  defeat,  almost  their  dispersion,  was  acconi* 
lished,  whue  their  scattered  remains  iled  to  Du- 
dasc^B.  Bonaparte  returned*  crowned  with  laurels, 
0  the  siege  of  Acre. 

HenBf  too,  the  arrival  of  diirty  heavy  pieces  of 
cannon  from  Jaffa  seemed  to  promise  that  succetss 
vhich  the  French  had  as  yet  heen  unahle  to  attain. 
[t  was  about  this  time  that,  walking  on  the  Mount 
^bich  still  retains  the  name  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  Bonaparte  expressed  himself  to  Murat  in  these 
Lerms,  as  he  pointed  to  St.  Jean  D* Acre  :—'* The 
fate  of  the  East  depends  upon  yonder  petty  town. 
Its  conquest  will  ensure  the  main  object  of  my  ejcpc- 
lition^  and  Damascus  will  be  the  first  fruit  of  it.'*^ 
Thus  it  would  seem,  that  while  engaged  in  tlie  onter- 
>nse,  Bonaparte  held  the  same  languai^  whicJi  he 
lid  many  years  after  its  failure  when  at  bt.  Helena. 

Repeated  and  desperate  assaults  proved,  that  the 
ionsequence  which  he  attached  to  taking  Acre  was 
IS  j^reat  as  his  words  expressed.  The  aesailauis 
liinered  severely  on  these  occasions,  for  ihev  wtre 
ucposed  to  the  nre  of  two  ravelins,  or  external  forti- 
ications.  which  had  been  constructed  under  Philip- 
»eaux's  directions,  and  at  the  same  time  enfiladed  by 
he  fire  of  the  British  shipping.  At  length,  eraploy- 
ng  to  the  uttermost  tlie  heavy  artillery  now  in  his 
KMsession,  Bonaparte,  in  spite  of  a  bloody  and  ob- 
ytinate  opposition,  forced  his  way  to  the  disputed 
ower,  and  made  a  lodgment  on  the  second  story, 
t  ai^rded,  however,  no  access  to  the  town ;  and  the 
rqops  remained  there  as  in  a  cul-dc-sac^  the  lodg- 
nent  being  covered  from  the  English  and  Turkish 
if  a  by  a  work  constructed  partly  of  packs  of  cotton, 
liartly  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain,  built  up  along 
yith  them. , 

At  this  ciitical  moment,  a  fleet,  bearing  reinforce- 
nents  long  h(^ed  for  and  much  needed,  appeared  in 
riew  of  the  garrison.  They  contained  Turkish  troops 

Sder  the  command  of  llassan  l^y.  Yet  near  as 
.jy,  v^ere,  the  danger  was  imminent  that  Acre 
night  be  taken  ere  tiiey  could  land.  To  prevent 
luch  A  misfortune,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  person  pro- 
leedeci  to  the  disputed  tower,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
tf  British  seamen,  armed  with  pikes.  Thcv  united 
bemselves  to  a  corps  of  brave  Turks,  who  defended 
he.breaoh  rather  with  heavy  stones  than  witli  other 
reanono.  The  heap  of  ruins  which  divided  the  con- 
snoing  parties  served  as  a  breastwork  to  both.  The 
ftuzs^les  of  the  muskets  touched  each  other,  and  tiie 

fiear-h^ads  of  the  standards  were  locked  together. 
t  this  moment  one  of  the  Turkish  regiments  of 
lassan'a  army,.which  had  by  this  time  landed,  made 
.  sortie  upon  the  French;  and  though, they  were 
pyen  back,  yet  the  diversion  occasioned  the  be- 
l^^rs  to  be  forced  from  their  lodgment, 
t  Abandoning  the  ill-omened  tower,  which  had  cost 
1^  besiegers  so  many  men,  Bonaparte  now  turned 
us  efibrtft  towards  a  considerable  breach  that  had 
»6en  effected  in  the  curtain,  and  which  promised  a 
nore  easy  entrance.  It  proved,  indeed,  but  too  easy; 
6r  Djezzar  Pacha  opposed  to  the  assault  on  this  oc- 
.aaion  a  new  mode  of  tactics.  Confiding  in  his  su- 
lerior  numbers,  he  suffered  tlie  French,  who  were 
commanded  by  the  intrepid  General  Lannes,  to  sur- 
nount  the  breach  witiiout  opposition,  by  nhich  they 
>enetrated  into  the  body  of  the  place.  Tiiey  had  no 
woner  entered,  than  a  nuiueroue  body  of  Turks 
ningled  among  them  with  loud  shouts ;  and  ere  they 
i|^  Umeor  room  to  avail  themselves  of  their  dis- 
yinline,  brought  them  into  tfiat  state  of  close  fighting, 
^her©  strength  and  agility  are  superior  to  every  other 
lequiremen*.  The  Tllfk^^,  wicl(hnG  the  sabre  in  one 
land,  and  the  poninrd  in  the  other,  cut  to  pieces 
ihnost  all  the  French  who  had  entered.  General 
ilaiubaud  lay  a  hoadlt^s  corpse  in  th«'  breach— 
Lannes  was  with  dilViculty  hrou^lu  oflT  severely 
MToonded.  The  Tiirk.s  j^'ave  no  qiiar'  r;  and  in- 
rtantly  cutting  the  hcnds  off  of  in  >^  whonvthpy 
ricw,  carried  them  to  the  pacha,  who  sat  in  public 

*  Relftted  hy  Mint  as  oommuiitcateH  u>  him  hy  Murat.    ["  Ln 

rt  iw  I'Oricnt  est  <lani  oette  biootpin  \  la  rltui«  fli*  rfltte  villa  enl 
MM  dfr  mpn  exp^iUiiiua;  Dan.u  lioit  en  etru  lo  fruil."--MlOT, 
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distributing  xnoney.to  those  who  brought  hi^  theM 
bloody  trophies,  which  now  lay  piled  in  heaps  aiDubd 
him.  This  was  the  sixth  assault  upon  these  tottering, 
and  blood-slaiijed  ramparts.  "Victory,"  saidNapo-, 
leon.  "is  to  the  most  persevering ;"t  and,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  ICleber,  he  resolved  upon  another 
and  yet  more  desperate  attack. 

On  the  21st  May  the  final  effort  was  made.  The 
attack  of  the  morning  failed,  and  Colonel  Veneux. 
renewed  it  at  mid^lay.  "Be  assured-"  said  he  to 
Bonaparte,  "Acre  shall  be  yours  to-night,  or  Veneux 
will  (fie  on  the  breach."t  He  kept  his  word  at  the 
cost  of  his  Life.  Bon  was  also  slain,  whose  divisioa 
had  been  the  executioners  bf  the  garrison  of  Jaflfa.  Th« 
French  now  retreated,  dispirited  and  despairing  of  suc- 
cess. The  contest  had  been  carried  on  at  half  a  mu•^ 
ket-shot  distance ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lying 
around,  putrified  under  the  burning  sun,  spread 
disease  among  the  survivors.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  suspension  of  arms  for  removing  this 
horrible  annoyance.  Miot  says  that  the  pacha  re- 
turned no  answer  to  the  proposal  oY  the  Frenclu 
According  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  official  reports,  tha 
armistice  for  this  humane  purpose  was  actually 
agreed  on,  but  broken  off  by  the  French  firing  upoa 
those  who  were  engaged  m  the  melancholy  omce. 
and  tlien  rushing  on  to  make  their  last  unsuccessful 
charge  and  assault  upon  the  breach.  This  would 
have  been  a  crime  so  useless,  and  would  have  tended 
so  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  French  them- 
selves, that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  some  misun- 
derstanding had  occurred,  and  that  the  intemiptioa 
was  under  a  wrong  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
working  party. 

This  is  the  more  probable,  as  Sir  Sidney  Smill^'  * 
who  reports  the  circumstance,  was  not  at  this  time 
disposed  to  put  the  best  construction  on  any  action 
of  Bonaparte's,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
the  British  seaman  with  peculiar  dislike,  and  eveiL 
malignity.  The  ca^  of  personal  quarrel  betwixt, 
them  was  rather  singular. 

Bonaparte  had,  addressed  the  subjects  of  Achmet 
Djezzars  pachalik.  in  terms  inviting  them  to  revolt, 
and  join  the  French:  yet  was  much  offended  when, 
imitating  his  own  policy,  the  pacha  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  caused  letters  to  w  sent  into  his  camp  before 
Acre,  urging  his  soldiers  to  mutiny  and  desertion. 
Sir  Sidney  also  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
Druses,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  calUng; 
on  thorn  to  trust  the  faith  of  a  Christian  knight, 
rather  than  that  of  an  unprincipled  renegade.  Net- 
tled at  these  insults,  Bonaparte  declared  that  tb^ 
English  commodore  was  mad ;  and  according  to  his 
account.  Sir  Sidney  replied  by  sending  him  a  chal- 
lenge. The  French  general  scornfully  refused  thk  ' 
invitation,  unless  the  challenger  would  bring  Man- 
borouL'h  to  meet  him,  but  offered  to  send  one  pf  his 
grenadiers  to  indulge  the  Englishman's  desire  of 
smgic  combat.  The  good  taste  of  the  challenge  may 
be  doubted,  if  indeed  such  was  ever  sent ;  out  the 
scorn  of  the  reply  ought  to  have  been  mitigated,  con-  i 
sidering  it  was  addressed  to  one,  in  consequence  of  ,* 
whose  dauntless  and  determined  opposition  Bona- 
parte's favourite  object  had  failed,  and  who  waspre- 
siintiy  to  compel  him,  for  the  first  time,  to^an  inglo- 
rious retreat.  ' 

Another  calumny,  circulated  by  Bonaparte  against' 
.the  English  commodore,  was,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
had  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  French  prisoners  to 
the  infection  of  the  plague,  by  placing  them  in  ves- 
sels wh'^re  that  dreadful  contagion  prevailed.  This 
charge  had  no  other  foundation  than  in  Bonaparte's 
wish,  by  spreading  such  a  scandal,  to  break  off  all 
communication  between  the  commodore  and  the 
discontented  of  his  own  army.  After  the  heat  ex- 
ciTfd  hy  their  nngiy  collision  had  long  subsided^  it  is 
ai  isins?  lo  fina  Napoleon,  when  in  the  island  of 
Sa-nt  Hel'-na,  declaring,  that  his  opinion  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  was  altered  for  the  better,  since  he  had 
become  arvjuaiiiled  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
and  that  lie  now  considered  him  as  a  worthy  sort  of 
man— for  an  Englishman. 

♦  f"  r,a  victoire  est  au  plin  opWatre."— Mmt,  pi  IMl] 
I  (Miot,  p.  109.1 
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^fflletiege  of  Acre  had  now  continued  sixty  days 
iinee  the  opening  of  the  trenches.    The  besiegers 
hacl  marched  no  less  than  eight  times  to  the  assault, 
while  eleven  desperate  salHes  were  evidence  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  defence.    Several  of  the  best  French 
generals  were  killed;  among  the  rest  Caffarelli,*  for 
whom  Bonaparte  had  a  particular  esteem ;  and  the 
ermy  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  sword  and  the 
plague,  which  raged  at  once  among  their  devoted 
bands.    Retreat  became  inevitable.    Vet  Bonaparte 
endeavoured  to  give  it  such  a  colouring  as  might 
make  the  measure  seem  voluntary.^    Sometimes  ne 
announced,  that  his  purpose  of  going  to  Acre  was 
sufficiently  accomplished  when  he  nadoattered  down 
the  nalace  of  the  pacha ;  at  other  times  he  affirmed 
he  nad  left  the  whole  town  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and 
finally,  he  informed  the  Directory  that  he  could  easily 
h^ve  taken  the  place;  but  ihe  plague  being  raging 
within  its  walls,  and  it  beine  impossible  to  prevent 
the  troops  from  seizing  on  infected  clothes  for  part  of 
their  booty,  h^  had  rather  declined  the  capture  of 
Acre,  than  run  the  h^  of  introducing  this  horrid 
maladv  among  his  soldiers.    What  his  real  feelmgs 
must  have  been,  while  covering  his  chagrin  with 
such  flimsy  pretexts,  maybe  conjectured  rrom  the 
foliowing  frank  avowal  to  his  attendants  in  St.  He- 
lena.   Speaking  of  the  dependence  of  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  on  the  most  trivial,  he  remarks,  that 
the  mistake  of  the  captain  of  a  frigate,  who  bore 
ttWav  instead  of  forcing:  his  passage  to  the  place  of 
Ids  destination,  had  pre\nitea  the  race  of  the  world 
fiom  being  totally  change«l.   **  Acre,"  he  said,  "would 
otherwiseliave  been  tsKen— the  French  army  would 
have  flown  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo— in  a  twinkling 
of  an  eye  they  would  have  been  on  the  Euphrates— 
tfcfe  Syrian  Christians  would  have  joined  us— the 
Bnises,  the  Armenians,  would  have  united  with  us." 
■—Some  one  rephed,  "  We  might  have  been  reinforced 
19  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand  men."—*'  Say 
mx  hundred  thousand,''  said  tne  Emperor;  "who 
can  calculate  the  amount  T   I  would  have  reached 
Constantinople  and  the  Indies— I  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  veorId."t 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I^Mfrion  ooneflfioiar  the  iJleged  Powooiiw  of  the  Sick  In  the 
HOipltUt  at  Jtffli-— Napoleon  acqaitted  or  the  rharge.— French 
Axtaj  re^^nlOT  Cairo  oit  the  14th  J«U)«.—  Retmapect  or  what  bad 

*  ttkeS  phoe  In  Upyer  and  Lower  Bfypt  duviof  Napoleon's  At^ 
iftafia.— Inoiuaion of  Murad  Bey-^ldJDOO TXirlui occupy  Aboukir 
— iMtiBjekc;d  and  defeated— Tlui  TictpiT  termihatea  Napol'son'a 
Cmbr  in  E^jrpt.— Admiral  Gantfieaame  recdvoa  Oi^na  to  malce 

•  Mhid>1br  Sea.— On  theSSd  Aoatet  NapoloonciDbarkB  fur  France 
TAnlvn  in  Ajaceioon  th«  Wm  September— and  landa  at  Fngua 
oooM  Mh  October. 


Th«  retreat  firom  before  Acre  was  conducted  with 
eqtral  skill  and  secrecy,  though  Bonaparte  was  com- 
pefled  to  leave  behind  his  heavy  caonOn,  which  he 
either  buried  or  threw  into  the  sea-  But,  by  a  ru- 
mour which  long  prevailed  in  the  French  army,  he 
was  alleged  to  have  taken  a  far  more  extraordinary 
measure  qf  prepai^don  for  retreat,  by  destroying  with 

*  CaiTareUi  waa  shot  in  the  elbow,  and  died  of  the  amputation 
«tJjm hrab.  Hahod  befiiie ioet  a lof ,  which  induct  tlio  French 
aqldiera,  who  aUnked  him  m  one  of  the  principal  contrirers  of  the 
Binl»tian  ezpedifion,  to  say,  when  tfaeraaw  him  hobble  past,  "  He 
ftlcaat  naea  care  httle  about  the  matter— ho  it  lure  to  have  one 
not  in  Fiaaoe."  He  bad  lome  dayt '  dcitriura  before  be  died ;  but 
Counjt  Lai  Caaea  reports,  (?ol.  L  p.  330,)  that  whbnc\*er  Bonaparte 
was  announced ,  hiir  preaence— nay,  hia  namn  alone — seemed  to 
4a»  dHi  waadmnfa  of  the  pataeot'a  apirit,  ami  that  tSiia  phonome- 
i6ii  imM  nanawM  as  ql^n  aa  the  feaeral  paidhim  a  visit 

1 14||  Caaea,  t  L  partie  aecofide,  p.  384.  The  extravagance  of 
KuolMn'a  plan  unavoidably  reniinon  us  of  the  vanity  of  human 
-#vher^  Tbe  cause  to  which  he  aaombea  it  ia  the  »l«(«i»  of  a  cap- 
nin'of  a  njiata,  who,  inataod  of  fimang  Ms  war  to  Acre,  against 
fm  qppoijUon  dTtwo  shipa  of  the  liooi  waa  unfortunatelir  taken  bjr 
ffiDoa.  liiu.is  omodo  of reoaoninc  whioli  Napoleon  was  veir 
ifady  to  admit.  Tlie  miacaniage  of  ms  plans  was  seldom  intputea 
^rhtm  to  tm  avodlesaflil  wiadbm  or  valour  of  an  eaamy,  but  to 


of  the  attack  upon  Acre  as  invohing  the  certainty  of  (kilusa. 


Kleber  is  KDort^d  to  hnure  aaid.  that  the  Turks  defended  themselves 
with  tba  iHH  of  ChrMans,  and  that  the  Fietieh  attacked  like 


Afli 


opmm  the  tick  in  tlve  hospfMsi  trhd  cimM  liot 
along  with  the  army. 

This  transaction  is  s^  to  bavS  taken  pkice 
the  following  circumstances.  Tlie  siege  &f 
being  raised  on  the  21st  of  Mav,  1799,  the 
army  retreated  to  Jaflh,  where  their  military  haa^ 
tals  had  been  established  diuring  (he  ek^e.  Upa 
the  271^,  Bonaparte  was  under  the  necessity  of  001 
tinuing  his  retreat,  and  in  the  mean  time  00^  of  t^ 
patients  as  were  convalescent  were  sent  forwanitt 
the  road  to  Egypt,  under  the  necessary  precautiai 
for  their  safety.  There  remained  an  indefixiite  iii» 
ber,  reaching  at  the  greatest  computation  to  beCvirt 
twenty  and  thirty,  but  stated  by  Bonaparte  ' 
to  be  only  seven,  whose  conehtion  w^os  de . 
Their  disease  was  the  plague,  and  to  carry  them 
ward  seemed  to  threaten  the  army  y\ith  iaftcffea; 
while  to  leave  them  behind  yras  abandoniog  tbeos  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  all  etragi§^ 
prisoners  were  cruelly  murdered,  often  with 
tracted  torture.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  1 
parte  submitted  to  Desgeneties.  chief  of  the  mafiol 
staff,  the  propriety  of  ending  the  victiniB*  miaefx  ^ 
a  dose  of  opium.  The  physician  answered,  inih  ^ 
heroism  belonging  to  his  profesaioni  that  hk  irt 
taught  him  how  to  cure  men,  not  to  kill  thenut 

Tne  proposal  was  agreeable  to  BonapatW* 
plesj  who.  advocating  the  legaUty  of  suicide,  zu 
might  believe,  that  if  a  man  has  a^  rigbt  to 
himself  of  intolerable  evils  by  dspnying  hi 
life,  a  general  or  a  monarch  may  deal  fbrOi  thai 
sure  to  his  soldiers  or  subjects,  which  be  woald^liBl 
it  advisable  to  act  upon  in  his  own  case.  It  a« 
consistent,  also,  with  bis  character,  rather  to  lotk4 
residts  than  at  the  measures  which  w^ra  to  pradM 
them,  and  to  consider  in  many  caaea  the  end  as  fl 
excuse  for  the  means.  "I  would  have  ^6aind  SKk 
a  rehef  for  mvself  in  the  saoie  drcoaiataMea^'*  hi 
said  to  Mr.  Warden.!  To  CMaara  tks  a&rnieA 
"  that  he  would  hav«6  taken  such  a  atap  a^tan  wii 
respect  to  his  own  son.ll  The  falhicy  <if  thaa  twyi 
ing  is  demonstrable ;  but  Boniaparte  was  aa<rad  Mi 
acnag  on  it  by  the  resistance  of  Dtmmuttttm.  i 
rear-guard  was  left  to  protect  these  vauififfffmmt 
and  the  English  found  some  of  them  aJiva  wfta,  v 
Desgenettes  had  been  more  compliant,  -woud  wn 
been  poisoned  by  their  physician.  Xf  BbaaMiu  wm 
guilty  of  entertaining  such  a  pajpose^  wl^ethar  tf 
tained  from  indifferenae  to  hnman  lnei|  or  ftoi 
and  misdirected  ideas  of  humanity,  be  met  an 


priate  punishment  in  the  general  belief  which  (■! 
subsisted,  that  the  deed  bad  been  actually  aim 
into  ezecutidn,  not  in  the  persons  of,  a  law  aiyeag 
wretches  only,  but  upoa  sevcnral  hundvedl  man.  Mvt 
says  the  report  waa  current  m  the  French  amr— Stf 
Robert  Wilson  found  it  credited  amonff  their oAoA 
when  they  became  the  Bnglish  prisoiiera — antf  Goad 
Las  Cases  admits  it  was  generaKr  believad  by  thi 
soldiers.  Bat  thou|;n  poputar  crecmtity  eaQA^  x» 
ceives  whatever  stories  aie  marked  by  the 

and  wonderthl,  history,  on  tfie  contrary,  d^^ 

direct  evidenoei^and  the  exiatanoe  o£  powetM  - 
tiveSjIT  for  whatever  is  beyond  the  oit&iaty  booads^ 
credibility.   The  poisoning  of  Afe  or  six  hundred  i 
is  neither  easily  managed  nor  easily  conoe«Mi 
why  should  the  French  leader  have  had  raceor 
it,  since,  like  many  a  retreating  general  beibre  . 
he  had  only  to  leave  the  patieats  for  wbon»  ba 
not  the  means  of  transbortatbnl    T»  po^^ 

sick  and  helpless  must  nave  daatmyad  his 

with  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers  1  wheiieaa,  to 
left  them  to  their  fate  was  a  matter  too 

and  too  much  considered  as  a  point  of 

create  any  discontent**  among  those  wboi 

!  rO'Meara.  ▼.  i.  p.  831.] 

S  [Warden's  Letters,  p.  1S6.] 

R  [Voice  fhxn  St.  Helena,  v.  iL  p-  Stt.] 

V  ( Mistorir  of  the  British  EzpedlQoa  to  fisyptfWiLt  p^  t 
••  A^iotciveaacndanehDlrhuttootiMalSci^^ 

Sea  with  whioh  soldiers,  when  on  a  retnat,  naoaa  tha  1 
tboae  whoae  sti^tngth  dues  not  enable  Oian  to  kaep  vp 
march.  He  describes  a  man,  al^ted  by  the  fear  orb^ 
the  cruelties  of  the  Torita,  aiiatahtaf  op  hii      ' 

gcfritig  after  the  eotann  to  wlileblMbalottgiB4,    

uncertain  motfon,  and  atumbhaa  peoe.  oaflHid  lbs 

and  the  ridicule  of  othen.    "  Hia  acooaat  b  nka4R  1IP»"  lalii 


mn^l 


Lin:  OF  Tupmxm  bonapaktbl 


M  well  as  that  of  theb  geaerai,  oonaated  in  humodk 
Dn  as  tiutftB  possible.  Again,  had  aach  a  honrible 
BXpedient  been  had  recoorae  to,  it^'eonld  not  have 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Sidney  Sknitb,  wlio 
would  not  have  fhiled  to  give  the  horria  fact  publicityf 
were  it  only  to  retaliate  upon  Bonaparte  for  the  scan- 
daiooe  accttsations  which  he  circulated  a^iainst  the 
fin^tiah.  Bat  tfaoogh  he  mentions  Tanoaa  com- 
plaints  which  the  prisoners  made  i^ainst  their  Rsno- 
ral,  and  though  he  states  himself  to  have  ibund 
seven  men  dive  in  the  hospitds  at  Jaffa,  (being  appa- 
tsntly  the  very  persona  whom  it  had  been  proposed 
to  despatch  bv  opium,)  he  says  not  a  word  of  what 
he  woald  donotless  have  told  not  unwiUingiy,  had 
there  been  ground  ior  believing  it.  Neither,  among 
the  numerons  persons  to  whom  the  troth  must  be 
known,  has  any  one  come  forward  since  Bonaparte's 
Ihy,  who  could  give  the  least  evidence  to  authenticate 
the  report  otherwiae  than  as  a  rumonr,  that  had 
qprang  out  of  the  unjustifiable  proposal  which  had 
indeea  been  made  by  Bonaparte  to  Desgenettes,  but 
jil&ver  actsdfupott.  The  same  patient  and  impartial 
invsestigatioii,  therefore,  which  cofnpela  us  to  record 
that  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  in  cold 
blood  is  fidly  proved,  induces  us  to  declare^  that  the 
pqifloning  of  the  sick  at  Jafla  haa  been  aArmed 
without  sufficient  evidenoe.* 

Bonaparte  oottiinaed  hia  retreat  from  Syiia,  an- 
noyed by  the  natives,  who  harassed  his  maioh,  and 
cataliating  the  injuries  which  he  reoeivec^  by  plnnder* 
RIB  and  buminff  the  villages  which  lay  m  the  eoursa 
of  fadts  march.  He  left  jaflBa  on  the  28ch  May,  aoad 
npon  the  14th  Jane  le-entered  Cairai,  with  a  rcjmUr 
tion  not  so  macb  inci^aaed  by  the  victory  at  Mount 
Tabor,  as  diminiahed  and  sulhed;  for  the  timsi  by  the 
retreat  fifom  Acre. 

Lower  Egypt,  dming  the  abeanee  of  Btma^nle, 
had  remakied  uodistorbad,  unless  by  partial  msur- 
reotione.  la  ode  of  these  an  impostor  personated 
that  mysterious  iodividnal,  the  Imaum  Mohadi,  of 
^hom  the  Oiieiitals  beliova  that  he  is  not  dead,  but 
IS  deetansd  to  ratnrn  and  combat  Antichrist,  before 
the  consnmmatiMi'of  all  thmga  takea  place.  This 
pretender  to  sopernalusal  power,  as  well  as  others 
who  placed  themsel'ves  at  the  head  of  insunections 
vithovt  anch  hiflh  pretensioBflL  was  oomplolely  d»- 
Geated ;  and  the  irrench  showed  the  greatest  severity 
n  Dumsfaing  thoir  followers,  and  the  eoantry  which 
laa  furnished  them  with  partisaiis.t 

In  U^er  Beypt  thera  had  been  more  obatittate 
asatentioii.  Murad  Bey,  already  mentioned  as  the 
iblest  chief  of  the  JMamelnkea,  l»d  maintained  him* 
■sLf  in  that  country  with  a  decree  of  boldness  and 
aa^aci^f  wfaidi  gave  the  Franoh  much  tfoi^lft  His 
tea  Ibrce  of  cavalrsr  enabled  him  to  advance  or  retreat 
It  pieasara  and  his  perfect  acquainiance  with  the 
ioai\try  added  much  to  his  advantage. 

Oiesaix,  sent  against  Murad  after  the  battle  of  the 
Pyvamidst  had  again  defeated  the  MameluHe  chief 
Bbt  Sedhian,  where  waa  once  more  made  evident  the 

af  fan  ccfiu«dp*»  u  ha  TwM  aU^  aiiM>B|tt  than  llk0 1  dirnd^^ 
''llBiHUnotmalbBalonffmaxienMit,''Midaiiother.   i 


_  Andwhm, 

aftar  ™oro  than  one  fall,  he  at  leufth  became  unable  to  rifet  ths 
9bnnmtirifi  tbft "  i}ehaa  taken  «sbh  9uarter»,".was  all  the  mean 

BBot  ** 


Ui  owit  eseitiMie,  end,  abarc  all.  to  ransin  is  good  healtb. 

•  [8eeThlbaMd9aii,t.ilp.S79|Martlo,ti.p.9)5{OeaKenettea, 
UkL  Mathik  diPArtut  d^Orim,  a.  VT;  Uurrey,  RUatlon  Chi- 


runleaU  de  PArmu  d'Onent^  p, 
:*I  nelaihuDed/'MW  Savsrr, 


nrj  LacreteOe.  t  ziv.  p.  Ice. 
''  to  advert  to  the  utiodkm  ear 


tamity ;  but  tin  mao  whose  aimple  aeaBrtion  wm  feimd  ramoient 
loffveiteuoanej,  baa  not  bean  aUe  to  «ttfla  it  by  hia  nibaeciuent 
wikVDvraL    TIm  oeoeaaity  to  wfaieh  we  wore  reduced  of  unof 


roolK  as  a  mdMttnite  fur  opium,  to  a  (kct  known  to  the  whole  army. 
BSpposias.  ao%»efoy,  that  oriom  had  bean  aa  plentiful  aa  H  vnm 
uaBoe;  and  that  Qeneml  Bonavartaoould  have  cootemiMated  the 
nmadientattnbutad  to  him,  wneie  could  there  be  fbund  a  man  auf- 
Bciently  dtiterminod  in  mind,  or  to  Ipat  to  the  fueKnM  of  human 
iiatuia,  as  to  fbroe  open  the  Jawe  of  fifty  vretdiad  men  on  the 

K'nt  of  death,  and  thrust  a  deadly  praparation  down  their  throats  ) 
feauat  in&Nsal  seUiai  taiwd  pale  at  the  ajsht  of  an  infected 
MBni  the  wansM^MSit  dared  not  ratj^ve  a  mend  anlictod  with 
ike^afue  i  and  to  it  tone  ovedUed  thai  bratal  ferocity  coidd  ozi 
Mto  wJMlt  tfas  aaUtat  Minfs  reemled  at?  or  that  there  dW- 
Mm  been  a  creature  savace  or  mad  enough  to  aaoiffice  hto  own 
Sh^hi  «fder  to  enioy  Ike  taiisfiMlian  of  hastening  tb0  death  of  fifty 
tts  nao^whoSy  siriBiown  tafaoB]**— Afanori,  t  IL  ^  log.] 


snperimtF  of  BaMpsan  discMine  over  ths  valotnr  «f 

the  iriagular  cavalry  of  the  Kast.  Still  the  dsatmo- 
tion  of  the  enterpriang  bey  was  far  from  completer 
Reinforced  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  Desaix,^  in  the 
month  of  December,  1798,  again  attacked  him,  and« 
after  a  number  of  encountera  terminating  geoeraUy 
to  the  advantage  of  the  French,  the  remaining 
Mamelukes,  with  their  allies  the  Arabs,  were  at 
length  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  Desert* 
Kent  seemed  entirely  ai  the  command  of  the  French  i ' 
and  Cosaeir,  a  seaport  on  the  Red  Sea,  had  been 
taken  posseenoa  ol  by  a  flotilla,  fitted  out  to  com- 
mand that  gulLfi 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  Bonaparte's  retora  from 
Syria,  this  flattering  state  of  tranauillity  seemed  on 
the  fx>int  of  being  disturbed.  Murad  Bey.  re-entering 
Upper  Egypt  with  his  Mamelukes  and  allit^s,  do* 
scended  toe  Nile  in  two  bodies,  one  occupying  eacii 
bank  of  the  river.  Ibrahim  Bey^  formerly  his  partner 
in  the  government  of  Egyvt,  made  a  corresponding 
movement  towarda  tha  uontiers  of  Syria,  as  if  ta 
communicate  with  the  right-hand  division  of  Mu- 
rad's  army.  La  Graage  was  despatched  against 
the  Mamelukes  who  occupied  the  right  bank|  while 
llurat  marched  against  thoee  who,  under  the  bey 
himself  were  descending  the  Nile.  The  Frenca 
were  entertained  at  the  idea  of  the  two  Murata  aa 
they  tevmed  tiiem,  from  the  ainularity  of  their 
names,  meeting  and  encountering  each  other  t  bat 
the  Mameluke  Murad  retreated  before  Le  Bnm 
Sabraur^th»  handsome  swordsmaa--of  the  French 
army-(l 

Mean  time,  the  cause  of  this  incursion  was  ox^ 
plained  by  the  appearance  of  a  Tuikish  fleet  on 
Alexandria,  who  oisembarked  eighteen   the 
men  at  Aboukir.     This  Turkish  armv  pot 

themselves  of  the  fort*  and  pioaoodod  to  

themselves,  «apeoting  the  arrival  of  the  Mameluksi^ 
according  to  toe  plnn  which  had  previooaly  been 
adjusted  for  exoeluiig  the  F^noh  from  Soypt.  Tfum 
news  reached  Bonaparte  near  the  Pyramids,  to  whica 
ho  had  advaooedim  otder  to  ensure  the  destruction 
of  Morad  B^.  The  arrival  of  the  Turks  iosUnCtar 
recalled  him  to  Alexandria,  whence  he  marched  to 
Aboukir  to  repel  the  mvadera.  He  joined  his  armyf 
which  had  asseoiblea  from  sU  points,  within  a  shoorfe 
distance  of  the  Turkish  camA  ^oii  waa  employo4 
late  in  the  night  making  preparations  for  the  battla 
on  the  next  morning.  %irat  wais  .alone  with  Bonar 
partCi  when  the  last  eoodsnly  made  the  oracular 
declaration,  "  Go  how  it  will,  this  battle  wOl  dasjdA 
the  fiue  of  the  world." 

''The  fata  of  this  army,  at  leaaU**  Rc>lied  Miy^ 
who  did  not  comprehend  Bonapartsl^ssecfetmeaiuhfir » 
'*  But  the  Turks  are  witboothom^  M  ifover  iBiaatty 
were  charged  to  the  teeth  by  cavalhs.t*^^  aWP  q# 
so  charged  to-moxrow  1^  mincT 

Napol6sn*s  maaningf  however,  reftrred  not  t» 
Egfpt  alone,  bat  to  fiarope;  to  which  he  proba2>Ic 
already  mediuted  an  unexpected  return,  whioh  muai 
have  heea  prevented  had  he  not  suooeeded  in  oh* 
tuning  the  most  complete  triumph  over  the  Turks* 
The  leaving  his  Bgyptiaa  army,  a  di^HOus  step  a{ 
best,  woula  have  been  altogsther  indefedsibU  had 
there  remained  aa  eo^y  in  theur  front. 

Next  moriung,  being  the  8Uh  Jcdv,  Bonaparta 
oommenoed  an  attack  on  the  advancea  posts  of  tha 
enems^  and  sncceoded  in  driving  them  m  upon  tha 
main  body,  which  was  oommandod  by  Seid  Mua* 
tapha  PactiB.  In  their  first  attack«  the  French  wm 
eminently  suceessfol,  and  pursasd  the  fugitive  Turka 
to  their  intreachments,  domg  great  execution.  Bui 
when  the  batteries  opened  upon  them  firom  the 
trenches,  while  they  wan  at  the  same  time  ei^catd 
ta  the  fire  from  the  gun-boats  in  ttio  hay,  then  hn* 
petnosity  was  cheeked,  and  tha  Taika  sallying  oat 
upon  them  with  their  muakets  sltuig  at  theor  bae«^ 

I  ["Bnm  Desaisj  He  would  hsfs 
wualailid.  vigilant,  daridr-ntda  n 
fan  Ian.  He  woald  have  gone  to  the . 
rictenr."— NAPotiBptf.  ArUommard^*  t 

i^omhii,  t  zL  p.  ISO ;  Thibaiidaan/ 

'^i  [doiinssd*  t  ui.  p.  an.] 

TlMtoCp!>l«.1 


sdany  wbaw-  B^ 
ftltiua.  fad  diaa 
bewadaaoowUf 


p.  na] 
p.»7iaowgiad4i;|b 
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*ttftile  saeh  haToc  among  the  French  with  their 
^bres,  poniards,  and  pi»toIs,  as  compelled  them  to 
retreat  m  their  turn.*  The  advantage  was  lost  by 
the  eagernes  of  the  barbarians  to  possess  themselves 
of  the lieads  of  their  fallen  enemies,  for  which  they 
Xeceived  a  certain  reward.  They  threw  themselves 
confusedly  out  of  the  intrenchments  to  obtain  these 
bloody  testimonials,  and  were  in  considerable  dis- 
,  order,  when  the  French  suddenly  rallied,  charged 
them  with  great  fury,  drove  them  back  into  tbe 
works,  and  scaled  the  rampartfi  along  with  them. 

Murat  had  made  good  his  promise  oif  the  preceding 
evening,  and  had  been  ever  m  the  front  of  the  battle. 
When  the  French  had  surmounted  the  intrench- 
ments, be  formed  a  column  which  reversed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Turks,  and  pressing;  them  v^th  the  bayo- 
net, threw  them  into  utter  and  mextricable  confusion. 
Fired  upon  and  attacked  on  evervpoint  they  became, 
instead  of  an  army,  a  confused  rabble,  who,  in  the 
impetuosity  of  animal  fftrror^  threw  themselves  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands  into  the  sea,  which  at 
once  seemed  covered  with  turbanst.  It  was  no 
kunger  a  battle,  but  a  massaerej  and  it  was  only 
when  wearied  with  slaughter  that  quarter  was  given 
to  about  six  thousand  men ;  the  rest  of  the  Turkish 
armjr,  originally  consisting  of  eighteen  thousand, 

gsrisned  on  the  field  or  in  the  waves.  Mustapha 
aeha  was  taken,  and  carried  in  triumph  before  Bo- 
naparte. The  haughty  Turk  had  not  lost  his  pride 
With  his  fortunes.  "I  will  take  care  to  inform  the 
Sultan,"  said  the  victor,  meaning  to  be  courteous, 
"  of  the  courage  you  displayed  in  this  battle,  though 
it  has  been  your  mishap  to  lose  it.''  "  Thou  majrst 
save  thyself  the  trouble,"  answered  the  prisoner 
haughtily;  **  my  master  knows  me  better  than  thou 
eenst." 

Bonaparte  returned  in  triumph  to  Cairo  on  the  9th 
August;  having,  however,  as  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent himself  fnendly  to  the  Porte,  previously,  set  on 
Ibot  a  negotiation  for  liberation  of  the  Turkish  pri- 
soners. 

This  splendid  and  most  decisive  victory  of  Abon- 
iatt  concluded  Napoleon's  career  in  the  East  It 
was  imperiouslv  necessary,  ere  he  could  have  ven- 
tured to  quit  the  command  of  his  army,  with  the 
hope  of  preserving  his  credit  with  the  puDlici  and  it 
enabled  mm  to  plead  that  he  left  E^ypt  for  the  time 
jp.  absolute  securi^.  His  militanr  views  had,  indeed, 
oeen  uniformly  successful;  and  Egypt  was  under 
ihe  dominion  of  France  as  completely  as  the  sword 
teold  subject  it  For  two  years  afterwards,  like  the 
sttong  man  in  the  parable,  they  kept  the  house  which 
may  nod  won,  until  in  there  came  a  stronger,  by 
♦irtiotn  they  weie  finally  and  forcibly  expelled. 
* .  Bin.  thou^  the  victory  over  the  Turks  afibrded 
ibe  French  for  the  time  undistuihed  possession  of 
E^t  the  situation  of  Bonaparte  no  longer  per> 
nutted  him  those  brilhant  and  immense  prospects, 
91  which  his  imagination  loved  to  luxuriate.  His 
troops  were  connderably  weakened,  and  the  mis- 
camage  at  Acre  dwelt  on  the  recollection  of  the 
survivors.  The  march  upon  Constantinople  was 
now  animpoisibility,— that  to  India  an  empty  dream. 
To  establish  a  French  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which 
Bonaparte  sometimes  talked,  and  to  restore  the  In- 
dian traffic  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  thus  sap- 
ping the  sources  of  British  prosperity  in  India,  was 
a  work  for  the  time  of  peaceL  when  the  necessary 
eommunication  was  not  impeded  by  the  naval  supe- 
Hority  of  England.  The  French  general  had  esta- 
blished, Indeed,  a  chamber  of  commerce;  but  what 
eommeroe  could  take  place  from  a  closely  blockaded 

'  '  (*'  Lm  Tofca  maifiteiiaieni  le  combat  avee  looe^ ;  mail 

jAsit.iNir  un  aMmvemeiit  r^pu$  eomme  to  mimc,  diiigea  sa 

'      de  leur  dioit,"  ^tc-^wmuruen  »  tke 


\^lHcmtgtaAtAa!tm,  that  from  three  to  fourthouMnd  Tgrta  wew 


SD  faito  tbe  sea.    Bertliier  caknktea  tbe  iMDd>er  at  tea  tboa 
t  "L'ennemliiecraitawfrdereflKUMeqaedaiwlamar}  dk 
hompM*  B'y  pi«ciplleot ;  lla  j  aont  fljsil^  et  nitniU^a.   Ja- 
Aali  abeelade  aosai  teniUe  ne  a'est  prtaent^*'] 

X  r  Thia  id  probaUr  the  onb'ifwtanoe,  ki  tltoUrtoirarwaiftm. 
m  WBKfa  an  army  haa  bran  entib^r  deatiojred.   It  waa  upon  tliia 
Uat  lOeber,  elaapflog  Bonapaite  roond  the  waiat,  mb- 

■  *         ■  ""  i,t 


•pwrtop  that  Kleber,  etaaphig  B 

Urn  ^  ^^KJ 


r*», 


hasiwnr  1    Indeed,  even  in  a  uHire  propitioiu 
the  establishment  of  a  pacific  colony  wan  ifo 
for  the  ardent  and  warlike  Napoleon ;  who,  althom^ 
his  active  spirit  was  prompt  in  striking  out  comnas* 
cial  schemes,  was  not  possessed  of  tine  patienoe  cr 
steadiness  necessary  to  cariy  them  to  suoceas.    B 
follows  that  if  he  remained  in  Egypt,  his  resideBee 
there  must  have  resembled  the  situation  of  a  lodvon- 
or  in  a  large  city,  threatened  indeed,  but  as  yet  k 
no  danger  of  bemg,  besieged,  where  the  only  ftne 
which  can  be  acquired  is  that  due  to  prudent  aa^ 
patient  vigOanoe.    This  would  be  a  post  wfaich  at 
YOung  or  ambitious  soldi^  would  covet,  providing  he 
had  the  choice  of  being  engaged  in  more  active  scrr 
ice.     On  the  other  hand,  m>m  events  whidi  ww 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  next  chapisL  thenr 
opened  a  scene  of  ambition  in  Franc^  whmper* 
mittedan  almost  boundless  extent  oi   hopes  nd 
wishes.    Thus,  Napoleon  had  the  choice  eitha  oC 
becoming  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  greatest  prinea 
which  the  world  afforded— the  supreme  authority  in« 
that  fine  country— or  of  remaimng  the  governor  of  a 
defensive  army  in  Egypt,  waiting  the  arrival  <tf  soma 
new  invaders— English,  Russians,  or  Turks,  to  dis- 
pute his  con({uest  with  hhn.    Had  he  chosen  tkii 
atter  line  of  conduct,  he  .mig^t  have  soon 
limself  the  vassal  of  Moreau,  or  some  other 
adventurer,  (perhaps  from  nia  own  Italian 
who,  venturing  on  the  course  from  which  he 
himself  withdrawn,  had  attained  to  the  gjovexmncst 
of  France,  and  might  soon  have  been  issminK  oidsn 
from  the  Luxembourg  or  tbe  Tuilleries  to  General 
Bonaparte,  in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  to  his  sobjecL 

There  remained  to  be  separated  those  strons 
which  were  formed  betwixt  Napoleon  and  the 
which  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory^  and  wbc 
Questionably  thofight  he  had  cast  ma  lot  to  live  or 
die  with  them.    But,  undoubtedly,  he  might  pallnte 
his  deparmre  by  the  consideration,  that  mb  leh  ^lenx 
victonous  over  their  boastful  enemy,  and  witboat 
the  chance  of  being  speedily  summoned  to  the  fiaU; 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  suppo*n8»  i^n  has  bea 
alleged,  that  any  thing  hke  fear  had  an  inflneneeia 
inducing  Napoleon's  oeJMsrtion,  as  it  has  been  toaai 
of  his  army.    We  cannot,  indeed,  give  him  cniifx 
the  absolute  and  pure  desire  of  serving  and  bbibs 
France,  which  is  claimed  by  his  more  devoted  adktf- 
ents,  as  the  sole  motive  of  his  return  to  JSnrooe; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  feeling  of  usi 
kind— to  which,  as  we  are  powerful  in  decetving  q» 
selves  he  himself  might  afford  more  wcisht  that 
they  deserved— mingled  with  his  more  selfiui  hapm^ 
ana  that  he  took  this  important  step  with  the  doba 
of  serving  his  country,  as  Well  as  of  advancing  Mi 
ovm  interest    Nor  should  It  be  fongotten,  that  iha 
welfare  even  of  the  Egyptian  army,  as  w<^  as  his 
own  ambitious  viswst  rsQuired  that  he  should  tnr  his 
fortune  at  Paris,  if  he  dxi  not  personally  exert  mm- 
self  thera  it  seemed  his^y  probable  some  revolttfioa 
might  take  place,  in  which  one  of  the  eonseqaeaoes 
might  be,  that  the  victors  of  Esypt,  deserted  by  ihc^ 
countrymen,  should  be  compeued  to  lay  down  thor 
arms. 

Tbe  circumatances  in  which  Bonaparte's  reeok- 
tion  is  said  to  have  originated,  as  related  by  hnnsdC 
were  singularly  fortuitous.  Some  intercourse  took 
place  with  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  eonsequence  of  lai 
sending  the  wounded  Turks  on  board,  and  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,§  by  way  of  taunting  the  French  jgeneral 
with  the  successes  of  the  Russians  in  Ita]^,  sent 
him  a  set  of  newspapers  containing  an  account  of 
Suwarrow's  victories,  and  a  deplorable  viewr  of  ihe 
French  affairs  on  the  continent.!!  If  we  may  trust 
other  authorities,  however,  to  be  quoted  in  their 

E roper  place,  be  already  knew  the  state  of  aflyra^ 
oth  in  Italy,  and  France,  by  his  own  secret  eone- 
spondence  with  Patis,ir  informing  him,  not  only  of 

1 1"  NotwMiatBodioc  fan^beud-or deadny.  Nanoleoo  h«a  cAaa 
been  heard  to  aay,  in  apealAia  or  Sir  Sidney  Sain.  'OetboBHas 
m'a  ftit  manqoerma  fortoneJ ''--TRiBUi.  t  s.  p^  tM.) 

I  r9e«  Laa  Caaea,  ▼.  Si.  p.  11  •>  8fti^ary*a  Manniit,  v.i.  pu  uSt 
and  Miot  p.  fl«l.l  .  .    , 

V  V  Then  exirted  no  aectet  eomapoadanea,  wbetlMr  i 
official.    Ten  fltoatha  had  already  olajpaed,  and  i*»  wmitiB 
oot  news  from  Egypt."— Bovrbibkxb»  t.  iL  p.  aoai 
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ilie  military  reverses  wBeh  the  armies  of  the  latter 
sountry  had  sustained,  but  of  the  slate  of  parties, 
uid  of  the  public  mind,— -iatellipmce  of  greater  utility 
and  accuracy  than  could  have  been  coramunicated 
by  the  Enghah  newspapers. 

However  his  information  was  derived,  Bonaparte 
lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  ii,  with  all  the  secrecy 
which  a  matter  of  such  importance  required.  Admi- 
ral Gtintheaume,  who  had  been  with  the  army  ever 
since  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  re(^ived  the  gene- 
ral's orders  to  make  rt'ody  for  sen,  with  all  possible 
desfMitch,  two  frigates  then  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria. 

Mean  time,  determined  to  preserve  his  credit  with 
the  Institute,  and  to  brinj?  evidence  of  what  he  had 
done  for  the  cause  of  science,  Bonaparte  commanded 
Monge,  who  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  expedition, 
and  the  accomphahed  Denon,  who  became  itH  histo- 
rian, with  Berthollet,  to  prepare  to  accompany  him 
to  Alexandria.  Of  military  chiefs,  he  s'^fccted  the 
Grenerals  Berthier,  Murat,  Lannes,  Marmont,  Desaix. 
Andr^ossy,  and  Bessieres,  the  beat  and  most  attached 
ot  his  officers.  He  left  Cairo  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  frigates  were  ready  and  the  sea  open,  making  a 
Tisie  to  the  Delta  the  pretext  of  his  tour.  Kleber 
and  Menou,  whom  he  meant  to  leave  first  and 
iecond  in  command,  were  appointed  to  meet  bim  at 
Alexandria.  But  he  had  an  mterview  with  the  latter 
only. 

Kleber,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  a  man  of  con.si- 
derable  parts,  was  much  dijqjleased  at  the  hasty  and 
disordered  manner  in  which  the  command  of  an 
important  province  and  a  diminished  army  were 
thrust  upon  him,  and  remonslraterl  in  a  letter  to  the 
Directory,  upon  the  several  points  of  the  iiublic  serv- 
ice, which,  by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Bona- 
parte had  neglected  or  endangered.*  Napoleon 
afterwards  laboured  hard  to  answer  the  accusations 
which  these  remonstrances  implied,  and  to  prove, 
that,  in  leaving  the  Egyptian  army,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  abandoning  it;  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
intended  either  to  return  in  person,  or  to  send  power- 
ful succours.  He  blamed  Gantheaurae,  at  a  later 
period,  for  not  having  made  his  way  from  Toulon  to 
Alexandria,  with  reinforcements,  and  supplies.  But 
Bonaparte,  slow  to  sec  what  contradicted  a  favourite 
proiect,  could  never  be  made  to  believe,  unless  when 
in  the  very  act  of  exneriencing  it,  that  the  superiority 
of  the  Bntish  naval  power  depends  unon  circum- 
Btknces  totally  different  from  those  which  can  be 
removed  by  equal  courage,  or  even  equal  skill,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  naval  officers ;  and  that,  until 
it  be  removed,  it  will  be  at  great  hazard  that  France 
riiall  ever  attempt  to  retain  a  province  so  distant  as 

rtaiK>leon  left  behind  him  a  short  proclamation,t 
apprimng  the  army,  that  news  of*hnportance  from 
France  had  recalled  him  to  Europe,  but  that  they 
should  soon  hear  tidings  of  him.  He  exhorted  them, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  nave  confidence  in  their  new 
commander ;  who  possessed,  he  said,  his  good  opi- 
nion, and  that  of  die  government ;  and  in  these  terms 
he  bade  them  farewell  Two  frigates,  La  Muiron 
and  La  Car6re,  being  ready  for  sea,  the  geiieral 
embarked  from  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  l)each, 
on  the  92d  August.  Menou,  who  had  met  him  there, 
came  to  Denont^and  others,  "who  had  attended  the 
rendezvous  without  knowing  exactly  its  purpose,  as 
they  were  gazing  in  surprise  at  the  unusual  sight  of 
two  French  frigates  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  informed 
them  Mrith  agitation,  that  Bonaparte  waited  for  them. 
They  followed,  as  in  a  dream ;  but  Denon  had  already 
secured  that  mass  of  measurements,  drawings,  ma- 

-*  natmteptwl  Letter*,  part  iil  i>.  SB.] 

,^  fOtNMml  Menou  wai  the  laat  Denon  to  wham  Napoleon  ipoke 
OD  uore.  He  Mid  to  Jam,  "  My  deer  ceoeraJ.  you  muit  take  care 
of  TOonehm  bere.  If  I  have  the  happino«s  to  reach  Fr&ncci,  the 
ni(n  oTrtnUnc  ehall  be  at  an  end."— Las  Oases,  t  iii.  p.  is.l 

I  ("  In  cemeqaence  of  the  newa  from  Euraue,  1  hav«  detenntned 
to  mtam  to  Fnuice.  I  leave  the  oomroand  or  the  army  to  Genernl 
Kleber.  The  anny  will  toon  liear  newa  of  me :  1  cannot  explain 
mn  lUly.  It  grievee  me  to  the  heart  tQ  aepaniie  myself  from 
vm  •eknevii  to  whrim  1  am  lo  tenderiy  attached :  but  the  aopa- 
nttott  ihall  be  bat  for  a  moment :  and  the  general  whom  I  leave 
ifc.yoar  heed  poeapasea  the  cuofideuce  of  the  government,  and 
■ina"! 
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nuscripts,  and  objects  of  antiquarian  and  scientiao 
curiosity,  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  complete 
the  splendid  work,  which  now  contains  almost  the 
only  permanent  or  useful  Iruits  of  the  memorame 
expedition  to  Egypt. 

Ere  the  frigates  >vEre  far  from  land,  they  were  re- 
connoitred by  an  Enitlish  corvette — a  circumsranos 
which  seemed  of  evil  augury.  Bonaparte  assured 
his  companions,  bv  his  us^ual  allusions  to  his  own 
destiny'.  *'  We  mil  arrive  saft]^"  he  soi,d ;  "  Fortune 
will  never  abandon  us — we  will  arrive  safe  in  despite 
of  the  enemy." 

To  avoid  the  English  cruizers,  the  vessels  coasted 
the  shoros  of  Africa,  and  the  wind  was  bo  contrary, 
that  they  made  but  a  hundred  leagues  in  twenty 
days.  Durinj'  this  lime,  Bonaparte  studied  alter- 
nately the  Bmlc  and  the  Koran  :§  more  solicitous 
it  seemed,  about  the  history  of  tne  countries  whicK 
he  had  left  behiml,  than  the  part  which  he  was  19 
play  in  tliai  to  which  he  was  hastening.  At  k-nglk 
they  ventured  to  stand  northward,  and  on  the  30th 
September,  they  entered,  by  singular  chance,  the 
port  of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  and  Bonaparte  founa 
him?c!f  in  his  native  city. 11  On  the  7th  October,  thej 
again  put  to  sea,  but,  upon  approaching  the  Frcucn 
coast,  they  found  ihcniselves  in  the  neuzhbourhood 
of  a  squadron  of  English  men-of-war.  The  adiniral 
would  have  tacked  al)out,  to  return  to  Corsica, 
"To  do  so,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  would  be  to  take  tM 
road  to  England— I  am  seeking  that  to  France.  • 
He  probably  meaiTt  that  the  raamnuvre  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  English.  Tliey  kept  on  their 
course;  but  the  peril  of  being  captured  seemed  sa 
imminent,  that,  though  still  several  leagues  from 
the  shore,  Gantheaume  proposed  to  man  his  lon^ 
boat,  in  order  that  the  general  might  attempt 
his  escape  in  her.  Bonaparte  observed,  that  that 
measure  might  be  deferred  till  the  case  was  morer 
desperate.ir        t  f 

At  length,  they  passed,  unsuspected  and  unques- 
tioned, through  tne  hostile  squadron,  and  on  the  9th 
October,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  he  on  whose  fate 
the  world  so  long  seemed  10  depend,  landed  at  Stj» 
Rnpheau,  near  Frejus.  He  had  departed  at  the  head 
of  a  p9werful  fleet,  and  a  victonous  army,  on  aiV 
expedition  designed  to  alter  the  destinies  of  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  the  world.  The  result  had  beea 
far  from  commensurate  to  the  means  employed.^ 
The^  fleet  had  perished— the  army  was  blockaded 
in  a  distant  provinc&^when  their  arms. were  most 
necessarv  at  home.  He  returned  clandestinely,  and, 
almost  alone ;  yet  Providence  designed  that,  m  thia, 
apparently  deserted  condition,  he  should  be  the  in^ 
strument  of  more  extensive  and  more  astonishing 
changes,  than  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  conquerorSf 
had  ever  before  been  able  to  cfiect  upon  the  civilized 
world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Retrospect  of  Public  Bventi  tlnce  the  Departure  of  Napoleon  tat , 
Egypt— Im'amon  and  Conqoeet  of  Hwitzerland.^Seixufe  of  To* 
ruL—Ehcpttlaion  of  the  Pope.— The  Neapolitam  declare  war 
agauiRt  Franco.— Tho  French  enter  Naples.— DiigvaoeftilAv»". 
rice  exhibitod  by  tho  Directory— particularly  in  their  Necotia* 
tiona  with  the  Um'teH  Staten  of  America.— Roasb  romoa  VK- 
ward  in  tho  general  Causp.— Her  Strength  and  Resourcea.— Re* 
veieea  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rime— ln«amK*tionB  < 
in  Belfium  and  HoUapd  against  the  French.— Anglo- Ruuiaa 
Expedition  aent  to  Holland— The  Chmians  iiAin  in  the  Field.— 
Great  and  Universal  Unpopularity  of  the  Directory.— State  of 
Paities  in  Franco.— Law  of  Hostagea.— Abb^.  Si^yra  beoomea 
one  of  the  Dinactory- His  Character  and  Genius.— DeacriptiaB' 
of  the  Constilution  proposed  by^  him  for  the  Year  Three.— Du> 
ons,  Guhior,  and  IWouHns,  also  mtroduced  into  the  Directory.— 
Family  of  Napoleon  strive  to  keep  hun  in  the  Recollection  ef^ 
the  Pouple— Favourable  Change  in  the  French  Afain--  HoUuid 
evacuatied  by  tho  Anglo- Russian  Armv.—  Korsakow  defeated  xxs  \ 
Masscna— and  8uwarrow  retreats  bcforo  Lecourbe. 

.  Wh«n  Napoleon  accepted  what  waa  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  doom  of  honourable  banishment,  in  the 


§  (Las  Caaas.  t  iM  p.  la)  .      .    «. 

B  ("  Ganthewmie  inforated  me.  that  he  saw,  at  Ajjuwio.  Mm  i 
house  that  was  occupied  by  Napoleon's  ULrmly,  the  patnoionW 
abode.  The  arrival  of  their  c^ldirated  countryman  immpdiateljr 
set  all  the  inhabitanU  of  tte  island  in  moiioiL  A  crowd  of  ooustoi 
came  to  wetoome  him.  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people. *• 
-Las  Casks,  t.  iii.  p.  14,1 

H  [BourrienDe.t.  iii.  p.  4 :  Bliot,  p.  9».j 
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command  of  tlie  Ecgrptian  expedition,  he  answered 
*  to  diose  fiienda  who  advised  mm  rather  to  stay  and 
ttsaert  a  pre-eminent  station  in  the  government  at 
hom&  "that  the  froit  was  not  ripe."  The  aeventeeti 
months,  or  thereabouts,  of  his  absence,  had  done 
much  to  complete  the  maturity  which  was  formerly 
faq^ect  The  French  government  had  ceased  to 
1»e  invaiiably  victorious,  and  at  times  bad  suffered 
tetemal  changes,  which,  instead  of  restoring  the  na- 
tional confidence,  had  only  induced  a  general  ez- 
Sctation  off  some  farther  and  decisive  revolution, 
at  should  fbrever  overthrow  the  Directorial  system. 

When  Bonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt,  he  left  France 
«t  peace  with  Austria,  and  those  negotiations  pro- 
•eeeding  at  Rastadt,  which  no  one  then  doubted 
woold  settle  on  a  pacific  fbotins  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
manv.  England  alone  remained  hostile  to  France; 
to  the  former  being  victorious  on  the  sea,  and  the 
iatter  upon  the  land^  it  seemed  as  if  the  war  must 
tanguish  and  die  of  itself  unless  there  had  been  a 
wm  element,  of  which  the  rivals  might  have  dia- 
touted  the  possession.  But  though  the  interests  of 
jT'rance.  as  well  as  of  himianity,  peremptorily  de- 
manded peace,  her  rulers,  feeling  that  their  own 
lottering  condition  would  be  rendered  still  more  iire- 
carious  oy  the  disbanding  their  numerous  armies, 
yasolred  to  continue  the  war  in  a  new  quarter. 

mtder  the  most  flimsy  and  injurious  pretexts,  they 
sttacked  the  neutral  States  of  Switzerland,  so  eaai- 
peat  for  &eir  moderation ;  and  the  Frenoh  troops, 
levied  in  the  name  of  Freedom,  were  sent  to  assail 
(hat  country  which  had  been  so  long  her  mountain 
ftntress.  The  ancient  valour  of  the  Switzers,  was 
imable  to  defend  them  against  the  new  discoveries  in 
ihe  art  of  war.  by  which  the  strongest  defiles  can  be 
tvned,  and  therafore  rendered  indrfensible.  They 
iboght  with  their  ancient  courage^  particularly  the 
natives  of  the  mountaii\  cantons,  ana  only  gave  way 
befbre  numbers  and  discipUne.  But  these  gallant 
mountaineers  sacrifice  more  than  thrice  their  own 
amount,  ere  they  fell  'In  their  ranks^s  became  the 
eoontrymen  of  William  Tell.  The  French  affected 
fo  give  the  Swiss  a  constitution  on  the  model  of  their 
own,  but  this  was  a  mere  farce.  The  arsenals,  for- 
tresses, and  treasures  of  the  cantons,  were  seized 
without  scruple  or  apology,  and  the  Swiss  were 
Ivcsrted  in  all  respects  like  a  conquered  nation.  The 
fiite  of  this  ancient  and  unoffending  people  excited 
deqi  and  general  fear  and  detestation,  and  tended 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  event  to  raise  the  ani- 
mosity of  Europe  in  general  against  France,  as  a 
oountry  which  had  now  plaiiiiy  shown  that  her 
ambition  could  be  bounded  by  no  consideration  of 
justice  or  intema|jpnal  law.* 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  first  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  Bonaparte,  and  purchased  his  ex- 
istence as  a  continental  sovereign,  by  surrendering 
all  his  fortresses  to  France,  and  permitting  her  troops 
to  march  through  his  country  as  their  own,  had 
surely  some  claim  t9  foi^Tance ;  but  now,  without 
even  a  pretext  ^  such  violsocc,  the  French  seized 
upon  Turin,  the  capital  of  this  their  vassal  monarch, 
asa  upon  all  his  continental  dominions,  sending  inm 
aad'his  family  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.t 

Atiother  victim  there  was  of  tlie  French  grasping 
ambition.  In  whose  fkte  the  Cathohc  world  was 
deeply  interested.  We  have  seen  already  that  Bona- 
pmte,  though  he  despoiled  the  Pope  of  power  and 
treasure,  judged  it  more  prudent  to  permit  him  to 
subsist  as  a  pcttv  prince,  than,  by  depriving  him  of 
all  temporal  atrthority,  to  drive  him  to  desperolion, 
at»d,  oblige  him  to  use  against  the  Republic  those 

a»ritual  weapops,  to  which  the  public  opinion  of 
athoHc  ootmtnes  still  assigned  strength.  But  the 
Directory  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  though 
the  Pope  had  submitted  passively  to  every  demand 
which  had  been  made  by  the  French  flmnnfisador, 
however  inooiisistent  with  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
the  Directory,  with  the  usual  policy  of  their  nation. 
ptivately  encouraged  a  party  in  Rome  which  desired 
awvolation.   These  conspirators  arose  in  arnip,  and, 

*  nLMretelle,  t.  xiv.  p.  seo;  Msthtme  de  Wad.  t.  ii.  p  911.1 
^  tLtereCf  He,  t,  xtv.  p.  IIS ;  Montpuilsid,  t  V.  p.  1S6 ;  Jomini, 
(   n.  p.  860.) 


whan  disMiaed  by  the  guafds,  fled  lowaida  tWe  _ . 
ot  Jos^h  Bonaparte,  (hen  the  amhaaaador  of  lb 
French  to  the  Pope.  In  the  sciiffle  which  ensKei 
the  ambassador  was  insulted,  hiit  life  eodaaikKani 
and  General  Duphot  actually  killed  bv  his  ails. 
This  outrage  of  course  sealed  the  fall  oi  the  PWi 
which  had  probably  long  been  determined  on.  &- 
pelled  from  his  dominiona,  the  aged  Pius  VL  mind 
to  Sienna,  more  the  object  of  reaipect  and  ¥eiuamisi 
in  his  condition  of  a  dethroned  exile,  then  warn 
holding  the  semblance  of  authority  by  pemusnoa 
of  France.  In  place  of  the  Pontiff's  spvenamaB 
arose  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  The  RomiB 
R^ublic  But  the  Gauls  were  in  pqsseaaioo  of  the 
C;mitoI,  nor  did  the  ancient  recollectionah  oonnpftwl 
with  the  title  of  the  new  commonwealth,  pieeare  Ar 
the  Romans  more  independent  authority  than  mm 
possessed  by  any  of  the  other  epbemeraT  wpeblican 
governments.^ 

In  the  fall  of  the  Pope,  and  the  occupSLtien  oC  the 
Boman  territories  by  a  French  army,  the  Kms  of 
Naples  saw  the  nation  whom  be  feared  ead  baisdl 
a/id  by  whom  he  knew  he  was  considered  aa  a  de- 
sirable subject  of  plunder«approach  hie,  finoaiieie  aoi 
become  his  neighooursL  War  he  perceived  wee  «■»• 
voidable ;  and  ne  formed  the  veaoTotion  to  be  the  fiMt 
m  declanxw  it.  The  victory  of  Nelson,  axid  tihe  i»> 
terest  which  that  distinguished  hero  aoauired  at 
what  might  he  called  a  female  court,  with  the  lavni 
of  the  Nue  fresh  upon  his  brow,  oonfirraed  the  Kce- 
politan  fjovernment  in  the  resolution.  Mack,  ag 
Austrian  general,  who  had  got  the  reputation  ef  a 

Seat  tactician,  and  a  gallant  soldier,  wes  eeot  W 
a  emperor  to  discipline  and  command  the  Neepae- 
tan  army.  Nelson's  falcon  eye  measured  the  meo*i 
worth  at  once.  "  General  Mack,"  said  he^  "  eennet 
move  without  five  carriages^I  have  formsa  my  opi- 
nion—I  heartily  pray  I  may  be  mistakea."  fie  wea 
not  mistaken.  The  Neapolitan  armv  marched  to 
Rome,  was  encountered  by  the  French,  feii^i  imt 
long  enougli  to  lose  about  forty  men«  then  fled,  abaa- 
doiung  guns,  baggage,  arms,  and  every  thins  Itrwadcn 
"The  Neapolitan  omcers  did  not  lose  muoh  oonem^'' 
9aid  Nelson,  "  for  God  knows  they  had  little  to  lose 
but  they  lost  what  they  had."§  The  prescient  en 
which  was  as  accurate  by  land  as  by  see.  had  sjio 
foreseen  the  instant  advance  of  the  French  to  Na- 
ples. It  took  place  accordingly,  but  not  unreaiate^ 
The  naked  raoble,  called  Lazzaroni,  ^owed  tha 
most  desperate  courage.  They  attacked  the  Pieadi 
ere  they  came  to  the  city :  and  notwithstanding  a 
murderous  defeat  they  held  out  Naples  fat  two  days 
with  thev  irregular  musketry  paly,  miinat  re«;alar 
forces  amply  supplied  with  artiUery.  What  can  we 
Bay  of  a  country,  where  the  rabble  are  coniafleeutt 
and  the  soldiers  cowards  1  what,  uniese  that  ihe 
higher  classes,  from  whom  the  omcers  arc  iihnnnn, 
must  be  the  parties  to  be  censured  % 

The  royal  family  fied  to  Sicily ;  and  in  Nepka  % 
new  classic al-soundinc  government  was  created  at 
the  command  of  the  Frenoh  general*-The  Parthe* 
nopean  Republic  The  Frencn  wei«  now  poaeceoed 
of  all  Italy,  exciting  Tvecany,  and  that  wae  ex* 
empted  from  their  authority  in  name  only,  and  aai 
in  effect. 

Tlie  French  people,  notwithstanding  the  auccc^ 
of  these  several  undertakings,  wer^not  oeceived  et 
flattered  by  them  in  a  denec  equal  to  what  pn»bably 
their  rulere  expected.  Their  vanity  was  alar^ted  at 
the  meanness  of  the  motives  which  the  Direct ery 
exhibited  on  almost  every  occasion.  Even  the  4aa- 
zlin^  pride  of  conquest  was  sullied  by  the  mercenarf 
view.<(  with  which  war  was  undertaken.  On  one  oc> 
cnsion  the  veil  wa.<)  raised,  and  all  Frenchmen  who 
had  feelings  of  decency,  not  to  sav  of  pitobity  or  ho- 
nour, remanring,  mast  have  held  Yhemselv«e  di»> 
graced  by  the  venal  character  of  their  QovetBin€?nt. 

Some  disputes  ezistmg  between  Prance  and  tha 
Uiiiied  States  of  America,  com miseioners  were  sent 
by  the  latter  country  to  Paris',  to  endeavour 


to  re- 


:  [Botla.  t  ii  p.  571 ;  Lacrelelle.  t  xiv.  p.  U3 ;  Tbiera.  t. 
SI;  AonunJ  Rc<riiiU>r,  vol.  xl  p.  S8.| 
\  (Sne  Souther's  Life  of  N«laoii.l 
n  [Jomim,  t.  XIV  p.  318 ;  LAeretdlo,  L  xiv.  p.  Ml.] 
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•tma>«dodiiod«ttaiidaf;  TheirweM  not mibbelr 

CBknowedged  by  France  m  the  enwacitr  oTMAtas- 

(•adora ;  bot  wdrediatiactly  given  to  uodentancL  tlMt 

they  could  only  tie  pennititd  to  tceatt  en  conoitioa^ 

that  tlie  Staiee  of  Aaaerioa  ahouid  lend  to  the  Be- 

pnUie  tfae  earn  of  a  nuUion  eterimg ;  to  which  was 

welded,  the  nnbioakiiiff  deinand  of  fifty  thousand 

^nnde,  as  a  dooeeur  tor  the  private  pocket  of  tfae 

duwctors*    The  aatoiiiflkment  of  the  envoys  was  ex- 

tnme  at  this  cnrions  diipiomatic  pToposa(  and  they 

<3ould  hazdiy  credit  thor  ears  when  they  heard  it 

repeatedly  and  grossly  wged.    "  The  essential  part 

-of  the  treaty/*  aaid  one  of  the  French  acfents,  ^*is. 

il  faui  ds  rargmt-^  faut  beaueoup  ^eargtni  s 

mala  to  render  tfae  matter  palatable,  he  told  the  Ame- 

Tioans  of  other  countiiss  which  had  paid  large  sums 

to  obtahi  p#aoe^  and  reminded  them  ot  the  irresistible 

i>ower  of  France!    The  Transatlantic  repabUcansi 

mmoived  by  these  azgomentSf  stonUy  answered, 

"  Ttiat  it  beuxDged  only  to  pett]f  states  to  purchase 

independence  by  payment  of  tnbute— that  Ambries 

was  willing  and  aUe  to  pcotect  herself  by  arms,  and 

'WOold  not  purchase  witnmonev  what  she  ppseeseed 

bv  her  powerful  means  of  8eif-ae£Bnce."    l%cy  add- 

•M,  **  that  they  had  no  power  whatever  to  enter  into 

«Ay  engagvments  oonoerHing  a  loan." 

Tba  agents  of  France  lowered  their  tone  so  far  as 
40  eay.  mat  if  the  commissioners  woidd  pay  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  fees,  Uiey  mi^t  be  permitted  to 
«smain  in  Paris.  whOst  one  of  their  number  returned 
to  America  to  obtain  instructions  from  their  govern- 
ment i  but  not  even  to  that  modification  of  bribery 
wonld  the  Americans  listen.  They  would  not,  ac- 
•4tor(fiiig  to  the  expression  used  in  incendiary  letters, 
''^l^t  tfve  pounds  in  a  certain  ntace<"  The  treaty 
fieeame  public,  to  the  scandal  alike  of  Francevnd  of 
Emtqie,  which  joined  in  regarding  a  government 
that  made  war  on  such  base  principles,  as  standing, 
in  compariiB||  to  those  who  waned  in  the  spirit  of 
oonqnest,  in  the  relation  of  footpads  to  highwaymen. 
The  only  atteni]!^  made  by  Talleyrand  towards  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  transaction,  was  a  shuf- 
fling deipal  of  the  fact,  which  be  6ti«ngtfaened  by  an 
iiiftinuaaol],  (hat  the  stntemeni  oi  the  Ameriean  en- 
"veys  was  a  weak  inTefition>  suggested  to  them  by 
tfae  English.;  ^ 

Not  to  mnhiply  instances,  the  rapacity  aad  domi- 
oeering  insolence  with  which  the  Directory  conducted 
th^me^ves  towards  the  new  republics^  who  were  at 
eVery  momeftt  made  sensible  oC  their  total  depend- 
•lebce  on  the  Qreat  Nation-- the  merciless  exactions 
tvsieh  they  impooed.  to£(ether  with  the  rapacions  pe- 
culations ^f  many  or  their  generis  and  agents,  made 
liienn  lose  interest  almost,  as  tast  as  they  coald  ac- 
«ttire  territory.  Their  fidr  pretexts  of  extending 
ireedom,  and  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  government, 
to  states  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the  old  feudal 
institutions,  were  now  valued  at  no  mors  than  their 
worth  r  and  it  was  seen,  that  the  only  equality  which 
f  jegp^bhcan  France  extended  to  the  eogguered  coun- 
ti)es,  was  to  render  aU  classes  alike  degraded  and 
Imperveriahed.  Tnos,  me  suecesses  which  we  have 
hastily  enumerated  rather  endangered  than  strength- 
oned  the  empire  ^  France,  as  they  renderedhcr 
ambition  the  object  of  fear  and  suspicion  to  alt  Bu- 
iDpe.  llie  Catholic  natbns  behdd  the  degradation 
of  the  supreme  ^ntiflf  with  abhorrence — every  king 
in  Europe  feared  a  similar  fete  with  the  soveneigns 
of  Sardmia  and  Naples— ^nd,  alter  the  fate  of  Swin- 
ertand,  no  pecpte  could  rely  upon  a  peaceful,  unof* 
fending  and  crtrictly  neutral  character,  as  ground, 
flu^cient  to  exeo^pt  them  from  French  agression. 
Thus  a  general  dread  and  dislike  prepared  for  a  new 
^6a)itidR  against  France,  in  Svhich  Russia,  lor  the 
ftttrt  time,  was  to  become  an  active  c6-operator. 

The  troops  of  this  powerful  em^pire  were  eminentlv 
mahfied  for  enoottntering  with  the  French  r  for,  added 
fe  their  hardihood,  courage,  and  disdpnnk  they  had 
a  national  character— a  distinction  less  known  to 
Uie  Germans,  whose  subdivisbninto  different  statei^ 
<fften  at  war  yyith  each  other,  ha^  in  mnne  degree 
•dittfaiish^  their  nafural  spirit  of  patriotism.   Accus- 


tmn&A  nlw  to  wavfen  <»  *  grMl  aotk^  mdfln^tff 
ooanter  soch  an  enemy  as  the  Tnrk«  tna  Kum$f^ 
while  they  understood  the' modem  sysiem  of  ta^llesb 
were  less  servilely  hiasied  to  it  than  ths  AnstniCsi 
Their  ideaa  more  readily  went  back  to  the  naMlal 
alid  primitive  oharacterof  war,  and  they  wars  btller 
prepared  either  to  df|»rt  from  strict  technienl  nues 
themselves,  or  to  see  them  departed  from,  and  ci3f 
caiaie  (he  results.  These  new  enemies  of  Fnmoe^ 
nipreover,  were  lidl  of  confidence  in  their  own  Gh»- 
racter,  and  unchecked  in  their  military  ^thnaium 
by  the  frequent  lecoUeetions  of  defeat,  whiek  elofided 
the  spirit  of  the  Austriiina.  Above  aiL  the  Russiann 
had  the  advantage  of  bemtr  commanded  by  8n^ 
row,  one  of  the  most  extreordtnnry  men  of  his 
who,  ponessed  of  the  most  profound  mihtary  i  _ 
city,  assumed  the  external  appearwioe  of  fanatimd 
enthosiaem,  as  in  society  hs  mm  eoncealed  has  p«- 
fect  knowledge  of  good-bteeding  nnd^r  the  show  of 
estravagaat  bufibonery.  These  pecnliantis&  «haeh 
would  not  bav«  sueceeded  with  a  Fmneh  or  Engiiah 
army,  gained  for  him  an  unboanded  confidsaM. 
among  ais  donntrymen,  who  conaideped  hiaooe«i- 
tnc  conduct,  followed,  as  it  almost  alwrnys  wa^  iv 
brilliant  succera,  as  the  resalt  of  someusog  wfiiea 
approadaed  to  in6piration.t 

The  nnited  forces  of  Aastfia  and  RBasia»  Qhiaflf 
under  the  command  of  this  siocular  d^aractar^  aqa- 
oeeded,  in  a  long  train  of  blnody  battlea.  to  ratafca 
and  re-occupy  those  stages  in  the  norta  of  Italy, 
which  had  been  conquered  in  Bonaparte's  frst  aam- 
paignsL  ItwasinvamthatMaodonald,  wfaesenaaae 
stood  as  Ingfa  among  the  &Bfmbltcan  9Bneral&  aa  Jna 
character  for  honour  and  rectitude  aoMng  Fnaflh 
statesmen,  marched  from  Naplea,  travaning  tha 
whole  length  of  lt«hr,  to  arrest  the  vieteixma  pm- 
gress  of  the  alliea.  After  a  train  of  stubborn  fightmg^ 
It  was  only  by  dtt^laying  ^reat  militaiy  talent  that 
he  coold  extricate  the  remains  of  his  army.  At  leimih 
the  decisive  and  desperate  bat^  of  Novt  seemed  to 
exclude  the  French  from  the  paaeeaskm  of  those 
Italian  provinces,  which  had  been  aeqmired  by 
ej^nse  of  itfe.t 

On  the  Rhine,  thomrh  her  defeats  were  not  of  i 
a  decided  character,  Fnmce  also  lost  nputation  and 
territory.    Jourdan  proved  oo  nmtch  for  the  Arch* 
doke  Charles,  who.  havmg  no  hmger  Bonaparte  tt> 
encounter,  asserted  his  former  soperiority  over  infe- 
rior French  generals.     His  royal  hichness  finai^ 
compelled  the  French  to  reeross  tfaeRhinei  whilatne 
Austrian  generals  BeUegaide  and  Hotxe,  suppoitsfl 
by  8  Russian  division  nmier  Koraakow,  advanced  to 
the  line  of  the  Limmat,  near  Zuiiol^  and  waited  tha 
junction  of  Sawarrow  to  ocetxpy  Switzeirlaiid,  and 
even  to  menace  France,  who,  m  a  gseat  meaauvs 
despoiled  of  her  foreign  oonouesla,  had  now 
to  apprehend  the  invasion  of  her  cam  tetrilory. 
in  the  Netherlands,  tfae  French  interest  asi 
eqoal^  insecure.    InsnrreetioxM  had  afeeady  takait 
place  in  what  thev  called  Belmumt  ami  it  aeemed 
that  the  natives  of  tfaeae  popidoas  distfista  desirad 
hot  opportunity  and  encourag^nent  for  •  gsnenslie* 
voh.  Hofland,  through  all  its  provinoss,  was  avmHf 
disaffected  {  and  the  reports  from  that  count^  eor 
eoura^ed  Rn^and  to  send  to  the  coast  an  expeditioa, 
consiating  of  British  and  Rusaiaa  fqross,  to  wfaiok 
two  divisions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  dsttveaBa  up  diear 
vessels,  hoisting  at  the  same  time  the  eolonvs  of  the 
Stadtholder.  Here  was  another  risk  of  an  imminent 
and  pressing  description,  which  madaced  Freriea 
and  Its  Directorial  government. 

It  remains  to  be  added  to  the  tale  of  these  foreiR;n 
calamities,  that  the  Chouans,  or  RoiyaiiBts  of  Bre» 
tagne^  were  again  in  the  field  with  a  aomber  ef 

t  ("Sowttirnv  b  a  iBOttexttaanSaair  man-    HediDes  vrntf 

mominjijbout  nine.    Hf*  ileepa  aliooft  naked :  Jir  amctn  a  DWr 

to  boat  and  coM:  aad  <mit«  iiii ohaaiber.  wMdh 


ftet  inim&ranee 
approaebeii  to 


ofdar  to  review-  hb  ttoope  la 


linen  jacket,  while  the  thennoacter  ia  at  ton  dcsreea  below 
ing.    A  great  deal  of  his  whinuical  manner  <•  amcted :  Re 
tlMtitsuitshbtroops.  and  the  people  be  haa  to  deal  with.    ]>       _ 
with  Mm  tfaM  ifMirranf.    He  flrini  to  maaenoi  the.taUe.   TV^I- 
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ootfrier  frnm  Rit^*Hf.    Thb  Ung  ia  ia  the  tow«r»  mti  Oknihm 
ptoOicior  r*"— TwappSLL'f  ItamiUu,  p  imj 
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-  ^iMOldfl;  iirkmirtilig.'1t  it  nid,  to  forty  tboufen<i  mtti 
-^^tk  tdi.     Tltef  htd  gained  several  eucceseefs  arid, 
f  'thonf  h  laHikig  short  of  the  ehiTtlrous  spirit  of  ihe 
-Yeiia^ans,  and  having  no  Renerai  equal  in  talents  to 
'  CSiarette,  were  nevertheless  sufftciently  brave  ano 
"i  irell  commanded,  to  become  extremely  formidable. 
'  and  threaten  a  renewal  of  all  the  evils  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  former  civil  war. 
-    Amidst  these  louring  anpoarances,  the  dislike  and 
diirespect  with  which  the  directors  were  regarded, 
oc«a«ioned  rheir  being  loaded  with  every  species  of 
accusation  by  the  fyublic    It  was  not  forgotten  that 
it  was  (he  jealousy  of  Barras.  Rewbel,  and  the  other 
directors,  which  had  banishetl  from  France  the  moat 
fliKioessful  of  her  general^  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
anny.  who  were  now  needed  to  defend  the  provinces 
•  whicn  their  valour  had  gained.  The  battle  of  Aboukir. 
^^whiie  it  annihilated  their  fleei,  had  inflated  the  land 
'  forcee,  who,  now  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  their  mother  country,  and  shut  up  in  an  in- 
'Mdubrious  province,  daily  wasted  in  encounters  with 
the  barbarous  tribes  that  valour  and  those  hves, 
~  which,  hazarded' on  the  frontiers  of  France,  nii^ht 
iiave  restored  victory  to  their  standards. 
>''   To  thes^  upbraiding  complaints,  and  general  ac- 
cusations of  mcapacity,  as  well  as  of  peculation,  the 
7directors  had  little  to  answer.    What  was  a  still 
-areater  deficiency,  thev  had  no  party  to  appeal  to,  by 
whom  their  cause,  right  or  wrong,  might  nave  been 
Advbcatad   with    the   stanch    adnerence   of   parti- 
mkis.    They  bad  undergone,  as  we  shall  presently 
'  dbow,  various  changes  in  their  own  body,  but  with- 
-oiitmny  alteration  in  thcdr  principles  of  administra- 
;tion,  which  still  rested  on  the  pnnciplc  of  Bascule^ 
(.•at  see-saw,*  as  it  is  called  in  English ;  the  attempt, 
-infihort,-<o  govern  two  contending  factions  in  tne 
.state,  by  balancing  the  one  against  the  other,  with- 
>out  adhering  to  either.   In  consequence  of  this  mean 
and  temnormng  policy^  which  is  always  that  of  weak 
<2mnd8,  the  measurM  of  the  government  were  con- 
'sidered,  not  with  rewrence  to  the  general  welfare  of 
.^tbe  state,  but  as  they  should  have  efiect  upoii  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  by  which  it  was  divided.    It  fol- 
lowed also^  that  having  no  certain  path  and  plan, 
but  regulatmg  their  movements  upon  the  wish  to 
•madntaui  an  equality  between  the  factions,  in  order 
<that  they  might  preserve  their  authority  over  both, 
the  directors  had  no  personal  followers  or  supporters, 
aave  that  most  sordid  class,  who  regulate  their  poli- 
tica  on  their  mterest,  and  who,  though  faithful  ad- 
Abarenta  ofevery  settled  administratbn,  perceive,  by 
dnatinctive  sagadtv,  (he  moment  that  tndr  patrons 
are  about  to  lose  their  offices,  and  desert  their  cause 
Ion  such  occasions,  with  all  convenient  speed. 
HHYet  the  directors,  had  they  been  men  of  talent, 
mtepity,  and  characters-above  all,  had  they  been 
imited  among  themselves,  and  agreed  on  one  steadv 
leoarseofpohcy,  might  have  governed  Prance  with 
little  difiieolty.    The  great  body  of  the  nation  were 
inhausted  by  the  previous  fury,  of  the  revolutionary 
teovetnents,  had  supped  full  with  poUdcs,  and  were 
flioch  diap«Bed  to  sit  down  contented  under  any 
ffOvernmeBt  which  promised  protection  for  life  and 
woperty.    Elven  the  factions  had  lost  their  energy. 
Those  who  inclined  to  a  monarchical  form,  were 
jnaliy  of  them  become  indifferent  by  whom  the 
-sceptre  was  wielded,  providing  that  species  of  go- 
vernment. B0|>p08ed  by  them  most  suitable  to  the 
habits  ana  dnrtoter  of  the  French,  should  be  again 
•dopfed.     Many  who  were  of  this  opinion,  saw 
sreat  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the  Boiu'bons. 
lor  fear  that  along  with  their  right  might  revive  all 
those  on>reseive  feudal  claims  which  the  Revolution 
Jiad  swept  away,  as  well  as  the  pretensions  of  the 
emigrants  to  resume  their  property.    Those  who  en- 
tertained such  sentiments   were   called   MoeU'r(s. 
The  ancient  blood-red  Jacobins  could  hardly  be  said 
to  exist    The  nation  had  had  a  surfeit  of  blood,  and 
all  parties  looked  back  with  disgust  on  the  days  of 

*  Tlw  tcnn,  it  it  weuvh  neeMMty  to  tty,  is  derived  from  the 
oiddUi  aaweBMnt,  where  two  bon  ewiif  at  the  oppoeita  andi  of 
a  plaak,  morioff  up  ud  doini,  to  w*«jt  Dr.  Jdawoo  c«lle  "  a  red- 
procatinf  motjoa,  whOe  a  tfaini  uicUd,  placed  in  the  oentre  ef 
regukict  thflir 


Rbbespierrre.    Bu  t  ^ere  existed  a  kind  of 
cobins ;  men  who  were  desirocis  to  retain  alai]Re|a»- 
portion  of  democtstical  principle  in  the  constituiiB^ 
either  that  they  might  not  renounce  the  clessa 
name  of  a  Republic,  or  because  they  confided  in  ;kr 
own  talen  ts.  to  '*  wield  at  uill  the  fierce  democraci;' 
or  because  tnry  really  believed  diat  a  potent  iniuflB    ^ 
of  such  a  spirit  in  the  forms  of  govemmeot,  was  m-    \ 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  liberty*    This  past    i 
was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  otliers;  av 
they  had  lost  iheir  authority  over  the  popadace,  k 
means  of  which  they  had  achieved  sucn  chems    < 
during  the  early  periods  of  the  Revolution.    But  t£r 
were  hold,  enterprising,  active*  and  their  rJiiefe  »■    i 
suming  at  first  the  name  of  thePantbeoo,  afrerw-aias   1 
of  the  Manage  Club,  formed  a  party  in  the  ^bu 
which,  from  tne  character  of  the  leaders,  save  great 
subject  of  jealoupy  to  the  Direcfoi^.+ 

The  rapacity  and  insolent  bearing  of  the  Fn:ik£h 
Government  having,  as  we  have  seen,  provoked  t 
new  War  with  Austria  and  Russia^  the  means  If 
which  the  directors  had  recourse  for  niainiainiiif  JR 
were  a  foroeti  loan  imposed  on  the  wealthy,  wisd 
i;ave  ainrm  to  property,  and  a  con  scrip  tion  of  twt 
hmidred  thousand  men,  which  was  alike  distresi^ik 
to  poor  and  rich.  Both  measures  had  been  sabnrijitt£ 
to  during  the  Reign  pf  Terror:  but  then  a  tnunse 
cost  the  complainer  his  head.  T he  Dire^^tory  hsc  » 
such  summary  mode  of  settling  grievances.  Dk9( 
two  last  infiiciions  ereatly  infiamed  the  public  de- 
con  ten  h  To  meet  tne  general  tendency  to  ineurrec-  * 
tion,  they  had  recourse  to  a  measure  equMlJy  hani 
and  unpopular.  It  was  called  the  Law  of  Hosta^ 
by  which  the  unoffending  relatives  of  emigraati^  « 
royalists,  5)upposed  to  be  m  arms,  were  thrown  iste 
pnson,  and  rendered  responsible  for  tne  acts  of  ihtM 
connexions.  This  unjust  law  filled  the  prisons  «%iiti 
women,  old  tnen,  and  children, — victims  of  ago  ve£i> 
mtnt  which,  because  it  was  not  strong  enou^  w 
subdue  insurrection  by  direct  force,  yisiied  ihe  coa- 
Fcquences  of  its  oun  weakness  on  age,  childhood 
and  helpless  females  t 

Meantime  the   dissensions  amoni;  the  ^mcum 
themselves,  which  continued  to  increase,  led  i&  y- 
nous  changes  within  their  own  body.    Wnea  Bona- 
parte left  Europe,  the  Directory  consisted  of  B«m^ 
Rewbel,  Treilliard,  Merlin,  ReveilU^re^Lepnux.   V» 
opposition  attacked  them  with  so  much  fury  in  ihr 
Legislative  Assemblies,  Boulay  de  la  Heurine,  Li- 
cien  Buonaparte,  Fran^oiii,  and  other  men  of  u^ea 
leading  the  way,  that  at  length  the  directors  m- 
pear  to  have  become  afraid  6f  being  made  po-soowf 
responsible  by  impeachment  for  tne  peeulatione  d 
their  agents,  as  well  as  for  tne  result  of  the  ins^ 
lences  by  which  they  had  exasperated  the  fmrnk 
and  allies  of  France.    Rewbel,  He  whose  chaiact« 
for  talent  and  integrity  stood  inoet  fair  with  xIm 
public,  was  removed  from  office  by  the  lot  wiuch 
announced  him  as  the  director  who  waa  to  retira 
it  has  been  said  some  art  was  used  to  guide  ibrtaaff 
on  this  occasion.   His  name  in  the  list  waa  sucoeei- 
ed  bv  one  celebrated  in  the  Kevolution ;  that  of  tki 
Abbe  Si^yesL 

This  remarkable  statesiuen  had  acquired  a  bif^ 
reputation,  not  only  by  the  acutene^s  of  hia  meia- 

Ehysical  talent,  bat  by  ii  snecies  of  mystery  in  whidi 
e  involved  himself  and  his  opiniqps.    He  wraa 
tainly  possessed  of  great  knowledge  and  e: 

in  the  afiairs  of  France,  was  an  adept  in  tne 

position  of  new  constitutions  of  all  kinds,  and  ba^ 
got  a  high  character,  as  possessed  of  secrets  peca* 
uarlv  his  own,  for  conducting  the  vessel  of  the  i 
amidst  the  storms  of  revolution.    The  abb^  in 
managed  his  political  reputation  as  a  prudent  ti. 

does  his  stock ;  an^d,  by  shunning  to  venture  on , 

thing  which  could  m  any  great  degree  peril  hia  crediC 
he  extended  it  in  the  public  opinion,  perhaps  UMOck 
farther  than  his  pirts  justified.  A  temper  less  darii^ 
in  action  than  bold  in  metaphysical  speculation,  wul 
s  considerable  regard  for  his  own  personal  safety 
accorded  well  with  his  affected  air  of  mystery  aaa 
reserve.    In  the  National  Assembly  be  had  made  a 
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r^t  JiminiMioMj  -by  Me  pkmphtet  ^plainuqc  th« 
ature*  of  the  Third  ^Bstatc;*  and  he  baa  theprinci^ 
al  pavt  in  prMvine  the  nnion  of  the  three  aeparala 
latatea  hito  the' National  Aaeembiy.  A  flaming 
atriot  111.1792;^  hvvotad  for  the  death  of  the  uo- 
>rtuaat6  Xjouisf  aad,  as  wae  reported,  with  brutal 
jvity,  usins  die  ceisbrated  expreflbion,  ''  3/c/r<  soata 
hrasejy  He  wHb  bo  less  diatinguished  for  bringing 
at  ward  the  important  measure  for  dividing  France 
ato  deportments,  and  thoa  blending  together  and 
'^infounding  all  the  ancient disiinctionaof  pro vinoea.t 
Viter  this  period  he  became  passive,  and  was  httle 
leard  of  dnriag  the  Reign  of  Terror  c  for  he  followed 
he  miijdm  of  Py thagoraisJ  and  worahipped  the  Echo 
on^  found  in  secret  and  aolitany  piaeee)  when  he 
i^ara  tho  tempeaC  blow  bard.  i 
A&ear  the  revobrtion  of  9th  Thermidor,  Si^yes  came 
a  with'  thd  moderate  party,  and  had  the  merit  to 
Ta|>oae^the:reoaU  of  the  members  who  had  been 
:>rcibl^  expelled  by  the  Jacobin  faction  on  the  fall 
f  the  OiroadBts.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
le^wn,  to:  whom  was  given:  the  charge  of  forming 
he  new  oon^dtution^  aifterwards  call^  that  of  the 
lear  Three.  This  great  metaphysical  philoMpher 
mi  potitician  ahowed  little  ddsire  to  share  with  any 
olleagues  the  toil  and  honour  of  a  task  to  which 
le  esloemed  himself  ex elusivelv  competent :  and  he 
irodudedf  accordingly^  a  model  entirely  of  hia  own 
oni^offltiOB,  very  in^nioue^  and  evincing  a  wonder- 
tiily  intimate  aoquamtande  with  pohtical  doctrines, 
ogether'with  a  multitude  of  nice  balances,  capacities 
■Hi  disfinalificatioas,  so  constituted  as  to  be  checks 
»a  each  other.  As  etronely  characteristic  of  the 
{enins  of  the  man,  wo  shall  here  give  an  account  of 
lis  great  ivork. 

His  plan  t>rovided  that  the  constitolion,  with  its 
lowers-of  judRstare  and  of  adminietration,  should 
emanate  from  the  people ;  but  lest,  like  that  anna- 
ural  parent  the  sow.  tnc  people  should  devour  their 
>wn-nin6  Ich-row,  the  functionariea  thus  invested 
Mdth  power  were  to  be  placed,  when  created,  out  of 
the  -reach  of  the  parents  who  had  given  them  birth, 
rhe  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  this, 
v&»  both  singular  and  ingenious.  Theofficc-bcarers 
vere  thas  to  be  selected  oat  of  threewders  of  the 
(tare,  forming  a  triple  hierarchy.  L  The  citizens 
»f  eacli  commune  were  to  name  one  tenth  of  their 
lumber,  to  be  called  the  Ooramiinal  Notables.  From 
faese  w^re  to  be  selected  the  magistrates  of  the  com- 
mines.' andthe  justices  of  peace.  2.  The  Communal 
Rotables  were  again  to  choose  a  tenih  part  of  their 
mmben  who  were  called  the  Departmental  Notables, 
rhe  prefects,  judges,  and  provincial  administrators, 
jvere  selected  from  this  second  body.  3.  The  De- 
>artmental  Notabbs,  in  like  manner,  were  to  elect  a 
»0lh  of  their  iramber,  computed  to  amount  to  about 
liv  thousand  persons;  and  from  this  highest  class 
if  dtisens  were  to  be  filled  the  most  di^ified  and 
mportant  situations  hi  the  state,~^the  mmisters  and 
members  of  government,  the  legislaturet»  the  senate, 
9T  grand  jury,  the  principal  judgies.  ambassadors, 
ftiia  the  tike.  By  this  system  it  will  be  perceived 
that  instead  of  equahty,  three  ranks  of  privilegea 
oitisens  were  to  be  established,  from  whose  ranks 
alone  certain  offices  could  be  filled.  But  this  species 
»f  nobili^,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Notability;  was  de- 
bendent  not  on  birth,  but  on  the  choice  of  the  people, 
rrom  whom,  though  more  or  less  directly,  all  officers 
without  exception  received  their  commissions.  The 
eleetions  were  to  take  place  every  five  years« 

To  represent  the  national  dignity,  power*  and  glory, 
there  was  to  be  an  officer  called  the  Grand  Elector, 
who  ^as  to  have  guards,  a  revenue,  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal appendages  of  loyalty ;  all  acts  of  government, 
laws,  ana  judKial  proccemngs,  were  to  run  in  his 
name.  This  species  of  Rai-fainiani  Was  to  poiwess 
He  pai^  of  the  royal  authority,  except  the  right  of 
taooing  two  consuls,  one  for  peace,  and  the  other  for 
mvj  and  the  farther  right  of  selecting,  from  lists  of 
eanoidatet  to  be  supplied  by  the  three  ranks  of  the 
marchy,  the  individuals  who  were  to  fill  official 
■hMtbas  as  they  should  beoome  vacant.    But  hav- 
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ing  exeroiited  thie  privily  the  grind'  eieotor.  or 
prodaimer  general,  was  j%nctus  oJieiOf  and  had  no 
active  duties  to  perform,  or  poM-er  to  exercise.  The 
two  consuls,  altogether  uncontrolled  by  him  or  each 
other,  .were  to  act  each  in  their  own  exclusive  de- 
piurtmeot  of  peace  or  war;  and  the  other  funclion« 
aries  were  aliKe  independent  of  the  grand  proclaimer, 
or  elector,  so  soon  as  he  had  appointed  them.  He 
was  to  resemble  no  sovereign  ever  heard  of  but  the 
queen  bee,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  repose,  in 
idleness  and  luxurvt  and  give  being  to  the  active 
insects,  by.  whose  industry  the  business  of  the  hive  'm 

carried  on.  *  .,   ,         ,  ' 

The^veMiment  being  thus  provided  for,  the  Abbft 
Si&yes^  system  of  legislature  was  something  like 
thiat  of  France  in  the  ume  of  the  Parliament.  Thore 
was  to  be  a  L^slativ^  Body  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  deputies ;  but  they  were  to  form  rather  a  tribunal 
of  judges,  than  a  p<^ular  and  deliberative  assembly. 
Two  other  bodies,  a  Council  of  State  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  a  Tribunate  of  one  hundrea 
deputies,  on  ihe part  of  tho  pio^jle,  were  to  propose 
and  di.scufls  measures  in  preet  uCe  ot  this  Legislative 
Council,  who  then  proceeded  to  adopt  or  reject  them 
upon  scrutiny  ana  by  votew  but  without  any  oral 
delivery  of  opinions.  The  Tribunate  was  invested 
with  the  right  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  tho  subject, 
and  denouncing  to  the  Convocative  Senate  such 
misconduct  of  office-bearers,  or  ill-chosen  measures, 
or  ill-advised  laws,  as  ahould  appear  to  them  worthy 
of  reprobation. 

But,  above  all.  Abb6  SIdyes  piqued  himself  upon 
the  device  of  what  he  detefmioed  a  Conservative 
Senate,  which,  posses8in|?  in  itself  no  power  of  action 
or  legislation  of  any  kind,  was  to  have  in  charge  the 
preservation  of  tlie  constitution.  To  this  Senate 
was  ^iven  the  singular  power,  of  calling  in  to  become 
a  member  of  their  own  oody,  and  reducing  of  course 
to  their  own  state  of  incapacity,  any  individual  oc- 
cupying anotlier  situation  in  the  constitution,  whose 
talents,  ambition,  or  popularity,  should  render  him  a 
subject  of  jealousy.  Even  the  grand  elector  himself 
was  liable  to  this  fate  of  abforption^  as  it  was  called, 
although  he  held  his  crown  of  Cocai/;n  in  the  com- 
mon case  for  life.  Any  exertion  on  his  part  of  what 
might  seem  to  the  Senate  an  act  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority, entitled  them  to  adopt  him  a  member  ot  their 
own  body.  He  was  thus  removed  from  his  palace, 
guards,  and  income,  and  made  for  ever  incapable  of 
any  other  office  than  that  of  a  senator.  Thia  high 
point  of  policy  was  carrying  llic  system  of  checks  ana 
Dslances  as  far  as  it  could  well  go. 

The  first  glance  of  this  curious  model  must  have 
convinced  a  practical  politician  that  it  was  greatly 
too  complicated  and  technical  to  be  canied  into 
effect.  The  utility  of  laws  consists  in  their  being  of  a 
character  which  compels  the  respect  and  obeoienca 
of  those  to  whom  thev  relate.  The  very  delicacy  of 
such  an  ingenious  scheme  rendered  it  mcapable  of 
obtaining  general  regard,  since  it  was  too  refined 
to*  be  understood  save  by  profound  philosophers. 
To  the  rest  of  the  nation  it  must  have  been  like  a 
watch  to  a  savage,  who,  being  commanded  to  regu- 
late his  time  by  it,  will  probably  prefer  to  make  tne 
hiachine  conespond  with  his  inclinations,  by  put- 
ting backward  and  forward  the  index  at  pleasure. 
A  man  of  ordinary  talent  and  honest  disposition 
might  have  been  disqualified  for  public  life  by  this 
doctrine  of  absorption,  just  as  a  man  ignorant  of 
swimming  would  perish  if  flung  into  a  lake.  But  ft 
^tout  swimmer  would  easily  gain  the  shore,  and  an 
individual  like  Bonaparte  would  set  at  defiance  the 
new  species  of  ostracism,  and  decline  to  be  neutral- 
ised by  the  absorption  of  t)ie  Senate.  Above  all,  the 
plan  of  ^e  abb^  destroyed  the  true  principle  of  nap 
tional  representation,  by  introducing  a  metaphysicail 
election  of  members  ot  legislation,  instead  of  one 
immediately  derived  from  we  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  In  the  abba's  alembic,  the  real  and 
invaluable  principle  of  popular  representation  wi^ 
subtilized  into  smoke.  . 

For  these,  or  other  reasons,  the  commissioners  <tf 
theyear  Three  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Si^es ;  and,  equally  (fissatisfled  with  the  const)- 
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t&iipti  1N%ich  l^ey  aoopted,  he  withdMw  liinMrif  fimn 
thetf  defiberationa^  and  accepted  me  BHuatkMi  <rf  am* 
^asadcr  to  Pruasia,  where  be  discharged  with  great 
abilhf  the  taaH  of  a  diplomatiBt 

In  lf99t  Siejres  relumed  from  Beriin  to  Paria,  fiiU 
of  hope  to  e9tabliri>  his  own  AiToarite  model  on  the 
nihiB  of  the  Directorial  Constitution,  and,  as  a  pre- 
Inninaiy,  obtained,  as  we  have  said,  Kewhef^Boat  in 
f  be  Directory.  Meriin  and  Lepavx,  nenaoed  wtth 
imi>eachn)entfiL  were  induced  to  send  in  their  re&m- 
nation.  Treiloard  had  been  previously  dinlacM, 
on  pretext  of  an  inlbrmality  in  the  choice.  Instead 
of  toem  were  introduced  into  the  Directory  Bc^ 
ihicos.  a  Mod€r6,  or  rather  a  Royahst,-  with  CMuer 
and  HouliM,  men  of  talents  too  ordinsrf  to  thtoiw 
any  opposition  in  Hie  path  of  Steves.*  Barras,  by 
his  expenses  and  his  luznnoBs  mode  of  life,  his  cea- 
tiexion  with  stock-jobbers,  ^nd  enooaragenent  of 
peculationj  was  too  much  in  danger  of  impeachment, 
to  permit  him  to  play  a  manly  part  Ho  trtickled  to 
drctmi  stances,  and  alfied  himself  with,  or  rather 
subjecfed  himself  to,  Sieyoi,  who  saw  the  tune  ap- 
proaching when  the  constitution  of  the  year  Tbi«e 
must  fall,  and  hoped  to  estabtish  his  own  mjected 
model  in  its  stead.  But  the  revohition  which  he 
meditated  could  only  be  executed  b/ force. 

Tile  change  in  the  Directory  had  deetroyad  the  go- 
temment  by  bascule,  or  balance,  and  that  inteme- 
dSate  and  trrniming  influence  being  removed,  the  two 
parties  of  the  Mooms  and  the  Repubheans  stood  fiill 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  ready  to  try  their  stiength 
hi  a  severe  stnwgle.  Sieyes,  though  no  Royalist,  or 
at  least  certainly  no  adherent  of  the  House  of  BotM*" 
bon,  stood,  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  the  Modfttie, 
and  taxed  his  sagacity  for  means  of  ensurinfif  their 
victory.  The  Mod^r^s  possessed  a  majority  m  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients;  but  the  Society  of  the 
Manage,  Republicans  if  not  Jacobins,  had  obtained, 
at  the  last  election,  a  great  superiority  of  numbers  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  They  were  sure  to 
be  in  decided  opposition  to  any  change  of  the  con^ 
atrmtion  of  the  year  Three ;  and  such  neine  the  case, 
those  who  plotted  the  new  revolution,  could  not  at- 
tempt  it  without  some  external  support.  To  call 
upon  the  people  wati  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day. 
Indeed  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ancteni  revolu- 
tionary columns  would  rather  have  risen  against 
8ieye8,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  Manage. 
The  proposers  of  a  new  change  had  accesi^  how- 
ever, to  the  army,  and  to  that  they  determined  to 
appeal.  The  assistance  of  some  military  chief  of  the 
first  reputation  was  necessary.  Sieves  cast  his  eyes 
upon  Joubert,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  and  one 
of  ^e  most  distmgutshed  among  Bonaparte's  gene- 
rals. He  was  named  by  the  Directors  to  the  com- 
matid  of  the  department  of  Paris,  but  shortly  after 
was  sent  to  Italy,  with  hones  that,  acquiring  a  new 
:  hnd  of  glory  by  checking  the  progress  of  Suwanrow. 
le  might  be  yet  more  fitted  to  fill  the  public  ey&  ana 
nfhumce  the  general  mind,  in  the  crisis  when  Sieyes 
odced  for  his  assistance.  Joubert  Lost  his  life,  how- 
ever, at  the  great  battle  of  Novi,  fought  betwixt  'him 
and  Suwarrow;  and  so  opportunely  did  his  death 
make  room  for  tlie  pret^aions  of  Bonaparte,  that 
it  has  been  ramouitd,  certainly  without  the  least 
probability,  that  he  did  not  fall  by  the  fire  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  but  by  that  of  assassins  hired  by  the  family 
of  Napoleon,  to  take  out  of  the  way  a  powerml 
tompetit6r  of  their  brother.  This  would  have  been 
a  {gratuitous  crime,  since  they  could  neither  rackon 
with  certainty  on  the  arrival  of  Boittparte,  nor  ^>on 
his  being  adopted  by  Sieves  In  place  of  Joubevt. 

Mean  while,  the  family  of  Wnpoleon  omitted  no 
'mode  of  keeping  his  mcnts  in  public  remembrance. 
TRgjpons  (rom  time  to  time  appearni  in  the  papers 
■to  tHs  purpose,  ac  when,  to  give  him  consequence 
doiiMless,  they  pretended  that  the  Tow^r  gwns  Of 
.'LoTudon  were  fired,  and  public  rejoicingfl  made,  upon 

*■  V*  DucM  was  a  man  of  nairow  inind^  and  c8«7  (Unpmjtion. 
nouUiw,  a  p«'neral  of  (fivtalon.  had  never  pfrved  iii  war:  hn  wan 
tOnfinally  Hi  the  Prcnrh  guards,  and  had  be«n  advaneed  in  the  j 
i«r«iv«r  the  faiWHor  Ht  wna  a  worthy  rran,  and  a  wann  and 
inriiiit  patiwt.  Ck4u«r  waa  an  advoi-ate  of  confidqmble  repiita- 
jEui,  and  ovuU'd  patriotinn—an  umluont  law-ycr,  And  a  n^n  of 
^tfmtecrfiy  and  cteduir."— KASOLSoit.  Oimnt  ud.t.  i.  o.  01 1  1 
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»  vepcfft  that  Kai^qlaoii  hid  been « 
damo  Bonaparte,  in  the  naaii  lAm,  Uvttl  at 
aipaaMv  and  wim  Much,  degance,  ci^bstiiif 
her  whoever  was  soBsarkaUafortakat  tSF 
pdishment  «iid  manv  of  the  wamtfA  n/t  Pnia 
WMo  beat  acoutoMM  te  the 
intrigve.    Luden  Bonapane 
an  orator  in  the  Ooimeil  of 

tho«i^  ha  had  hitherto  albcted  BapnfafiovB  aca^  la 
now  oppotod,  with  mudi  aUli^,  tho  awiii^t  » 
flnenoe  of  the  demooratB.  Josapk  BMuipaitB^  ^i^ 
a  man  of  taleat,  and  of  an  fmMnit  ^^*"«^ 
thovilh  mnch  aflperasd  a&epwtfda»  in  eonaaqiMf  si 
the  part  in  Ajpaai  asaignad  flon  bgr  his  Ininhii,  iv«^ 
hospitaUy,  oaw  snich  oon^pany,  and  wnaiiiiMiiMl  ■■ 
ascendance  in  Parisian  aodety*  We  amumH  daokc 
tiuit  these  near  Mhiiives  «f  Bonapaffta  §amd  wmtam 
Hi  comnonicttting  to  hipi  the  state  of  afin  mP»- 
qs^  and  the  opening  winch  it  affodad  for  diaan^ 
eiae  of  hiadisttftginalwd  taleaftSk 

T^a  oomttMnieaticai  betwixt  Toidim  and  Juaa»> 
dria  was,  iadaad,  intetnvtad,  bat  not  _ 
broken  on)  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
of  parties  in  tkeiBilsiior,  as  well  ae  the  gieai 
teta  on  the  ftemier,  had  their  AiU  iafiiKiiae  m  i^ 
temining  Bonaparte  to  hfe  anddeD  BOHiflB.  Jte 
thou^iinr  ao  very  positive  strain,  hee  iKaaied  a  €M 
celted  Bambuki,  as  the  bearer  .of  a  lelAer  fiom  leaqi 
to  hia  hiotfaer,  eonveyinR  this  iaqwrtaBt  iatcffiflHft 
The,  private  memoirs  ex  FoodM  jincead  tket  tlat 
mimscer  perchaaed  the  sacret  of  ftapoleoB*a  nm 
bang  expeeted  ftom  JoacnfaiBe  hcvedl^  lor  tlie  wm 
of  a  thoesand  Joats,  and  mat  the  landioK  at  Frga 
waa  no  surptise  to  him.  Both  these  pieoee  of  pmaii 
history  may  be  safely  doubted;  but  it  SNNdd  be  dift- 
cult  to  convince  US  that  Bonsparte  took  the  siepct 
miitting  Effypt  on  the  vague  intallieeaee  eiliirdea  If 
the  journals,  and  without  tioafideatial 
tion  with  his  own  fkmily. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  &e  Prendi 
The  death  of  Joubert  not  only  dtfloonBsaiad  ^ 
schemes  of  Sieyes,  bat  eacposed  turn  aind  hie  veartya 
retaliation.  Bemadotte  was  minister  of  war,  ui 
he,  with  Jourdan  and  Aagecean,  were  all  wmm  m 
the  cause  oW  Repubbcaaism.    Any  of  tboas  diM- 

giished  generals  wu  capable  of  leadiQ^  theactefT 
roe  to  compel  suoi  an  alteration  in  tbe  Hiiii'iUi 
tion  as  might  suit  the  purpose, of  their  peiq,  ai 
thus  reversing  the  project  of  Sieya^  vrko^  wiibasi 
Joubert,  was  like  the  head  witboul  the  am  dri 
should  execute.  Ahreadv  Jourdanzhad  made  in  di 
Council  of  Five  Hundrod  a  speech  on  the  danjawd 
the  coantry,.  which,  in  point  of  vdbemeii.<te,  mail 
have  been  pronounced  in  the  ancient  haU  of  diela- 
eobins.  He  in  piaia  terms  threateaed  the  MoMi 
with  snch  a  generai  imurrectionae  hmA  tokea  pte 
in  the  year  1798,  and  proposed  to  dadarB  theeooHaf 
in  danger.  He  was  answerea  by  Luciea  lloaaai<» 
Chenier,  and  fioulay^  who  had  neat  dtfiowy  ti 
party  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  motiQa  w« 
urged  fMwonl.  Though  they  suceeeded  in  «Mlv 
the  danger,  it  was  atiltiarirom  being  orer;  end  Ihi 
democrats  would  probnblv  have  darad  aome  de^^ 
rate  movement,  it  any  additional  revetea  liad  hm 
sustained  on  the  firoaftier. 

But  as  if  the  calamiciaa  of  France,  which,  of  ha 
had  followed  eaeh  other  in  <)uick  soooaaaioBb  hd. 
attained  their  height  of  tidoi  (he  anaire  of  that 
try  began  ell  of  a  sudden  to  assume  a  mmee 

ble  aspect.  Tbe  success  of  Genend  Bruiie  in 

against  the  Anglo'-Ettssian  army  had  oblji^ad  il»^ 
vaders  of  Holland  to  retreat,  and  enter  mu>  a  esa 
ventien  for  evacuation  of  the  coontiy  on  waici  tb9 
had  made  their  descent*  A  disputk  or  >nitfmf^ 
standing,  haviogaccarred  betvireen  the EmBerote^ 
Austria  and  Bilsaia,  the  Archduke  Chaileey  m  oidA 
it  was  alleged,  to  repel  an  incorsion  of  tbe  Aead 
into  the  countries  on  the  Hainei  vrtthdravr  a  oad 
part  of  his  anny  from  the  line  of  thoLimmatf  vriS 
was  taken  up  by  the  BuseianB  under  iCenakeA 
Massena  took  the  advaotsge  of  this  imi^nudaat  alp 
orosfasd'thft'Limmat,  surprised  die  Rnsawno^eaiAda 
fc.-itod  Korsakow,  whilst  the  formidable  Sawvrroe^ 
who  had  already? advanced  to  communicate  widi  thai 
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fanartl,  foiiii4  \am  lifl^t  (Uok  lukoovtnd  br  kis  de- 
feat, and  Had  the  greatest  diffioulty  in  executifig  a 
retrograde  mofement  before  General  Leco^rbe. 

The  newa  of  these  suoceaeea  induced  the  Republic 
cane  to  defer  their  attack  upon  the  moderate  party  i 
ftnd  on  so  nice  a  point  do  toe  greatest  eTeots  hang, 
that  hAd  a  lonser  period  intervened  between  these 
victories  and  ne  arrival  o(  Bonaparte,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  would  have  found  the  situation  of 
military  duef  of  the  approachins  revolution,  which 
became  vacant  on  the  death  of  Joubert,  filled  up  by 
ftonte  one  of  those  generals,  of  whom  success  had 
extended  the  hme.  But  he  landed  at  the  happy 
criMS,  when  the  presence  of  a  chief  of  first  rate  ta- 
fentB  was  indispensable,  and  when  no  iisvouriie  name 
had  yst  been  found,  to  fill  the  public  Toice  with  half 
■Dch  load  acclaim  as  his  own. 

CHAPTER  XVL 


iljiiriiil  HI  flw  isliiiii  nf 
to  him  o« all  ridw.— NapolMri  oo«btc<»  with  Si^rM.^Revofo- 
tion  or  tbo  ISta  BraaiaJre  (Nov.  f ).— Cla«hioc  viewi  of  tbe 
OouDoib  of  Andenta,  and  the  PiT«  Hundred.— fiama  and  hb 
Oolieasaaa  wifii.  Pioocedinta  of  the  Coaa«ib  on  tbo  Uth~ 
tmd  IStk-Biltinca  Nniaredrfom  PMia  to  SL  Otoud-Oooiao- 
nan  ia  Um  Coaoeil  of  Pi^  Huodreo.— Napoleon  menaoed  aad 
aaaanJtod,  and  finally,  eztiicat4)d  by  his  Greoadiera.— Lucien  Bo- 
iwpaffte,  llie  Preaiomt,  retirea  nooi  tbe  HaA— Declaraa  the 

il  dlHoK«d.-PMNvlooal  Onaahv  OBTwaBont  of  Bo- 

I,  BMyaa.  aad  Ducaa. 


BoNAPABTB  had  caused  luraself  to  be  preceded  by 
m  aoooMit  of  his  oampeigne  in  Africa  and  Asia,  in 
wbich  the  spleodid  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Aboa- 
Itr  enabled  nim  to  gloss  over  his  bad  success  in  8y- 
■m,  the  total  lose  of  his  fleet,  and  thedanger  of  Malta, 
nrhich  was  otosely  besieged  bv  the  Sngiish.  Still, 
however,  these  despatches  could  never  have  led  any 
Mae  to  expect  the  sodden  return  t>f  a  general  engaced 
»n  a  Ibrewn  service  of  the  atnioet  importance,  woo, 
RpvthoBt  wnng  a  better  reason  to  ttlege,  than  his 
>vro  opinion  that  his  talents  were  more  essential  to 
lim  country  in  France  than  in  Egypt,  left  his  army 
o  ate  fate,  and  came,  withom  either  order  or  perrais- 
lion  from  his  govermnent,  to  volunreer  his  services 
vhere  they  wsre  not  expected,  or  perhaps  wished  for. 
Lnother  in  the  same  circumstancee,  or  perhaps  the 
mme  general  at  another  period  of  the  Revolution, 
wouta  nave  been  received  by  the  public  with  aliena- 
•d  favour,  and  by  the  goverameat  with  severe  in- 
[iiiry,  if  not  with  denanciation. 

On  the  oontrary,  such  was  the  general  reliance  on 
lae  tstlsnts  of  Bonaparte,  that,  delighted  to  see  him 
irrrve,  no  one  thought  of  askiAg  wherefore,  or  by 
prhoae  authority  he  bad  retumeo.  He  vhm  received 
■ke  a  vicforioas  monarch  re-entering  nis  dominione 
1 1  hin  own  ^nie  and  pleasure.  Bells  were  every 
r^arm  rang,  muminetioBs  made,  a  delirium  of  joy 
L|wifated  the  paUio  mind,  and  the  messenger  who 
Srried  the  news  of  bis  disembarkation  to  Paris,  was 
eonived  as  if  be  had  brought  the  news  of  a  battle 
pflfinad.* 

'  fPhe  hall  of  tiie  Council  of  Five  Hnndred  re-echo- 
lal  ^ritli  crise of  victory,  while  the  orator,  announcing 
hto  •w'MMnet  of  Bffaneover  the  English,  and  Masse- 
la  over  the  Russians,  dwelt  upon  the  simple  fact  of 
lonaparte's  return,  as  of  interest  equal  to  all  these 
fix^ceaaes.  He  was  heard  with  shouts  of  '*Long 
lartt  the  Bapj>blic !"  which,  as  the  event  proved,  was 
KB  eorelamation  bat  very  indifi*erently  adapted  to  the 
ic^aflion. 

Josephine,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  apprised  by 
B^  gemiiumsnt  of  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  hasten - 
#'  to  meet  him  on  the  road;  and  his  progress  towards 
'^ria  was  evety  where  attended  by  tbe  same  general 
isclamatioos  which  had  received  him  at  landing.t 

Tfaie  memberaof  Oovemnient,it  mtist  be  supposed, 
^It  alarm  and  anxiety,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
Btiacaai  nnder  tbe  appearance  of  sharing  in  the  gen- 
pal  joy.t    The  anival  of  a  person  so  influential  by 


,  L  s.  p.  SM ;  Gooriaad*  1 1  p.  M ;  LaereCeiie.  t.  jdt. 

^y  It  wasnoCtiketbereturnof  a  citizen  to  hifcountrr,  or  a  gen- 

ml  at  ftr*  head  of  a  victariotui  aimjr,  but  Ifte  tbe  triumph  of  a  aove- 

di^j  rratored  io  his  jwople  "— GogaaAtm.  t  i.  p  57.] 

^r*  Tfie  newii  of  hw  retnm  caused  a  general  delirium.    Baudro, 

t^  depoty  from  Ardennes,  who  was  reaJly  a  worthf  man,  stnick 

h  tbe  idm  that  Pmvidenee  bad  at  lenath  sent  tbe  man  for 

be  and  Ms  piMr  bad  ao  loof  aeardxd  in  vain,  (tied  tbe  vei7 


hia  fame,  ao  decided  in  kia  ohnract«r,  eogaced  with 
no  faction^  and  pledged  to  no  political  system,  was 
likely  to  give  victory  to  ope  or  the  other  partv  who 
were  contending  for  superiority,  as  he  should  him- 
self determine.  The  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  Xa- 
poison,  while  his  reserved  and  retired  mode  of  life 
prevented  an  v  accurate  anticipation  being  formed  of 
the  part  which  he  was  likely  to  take  in  the  approach- 
ing convulsions  of  the  state.f  While  both  parties 
nnght  hope  for  his  participation  and  succour,  neither 
ventured  to  oaU  into  question  hie  purpose,  or  the 
authority  by  which  he  had  le A  his  army  in  Es^t,  and 
appeared  thus  unexpectedly  in  the  capital.  On  the 
contrary,  thev  courted  him  on  either  hand  as  the  ar- 
biter, whose  decision  was  likely  to  have  most  influ- 
ence on  the  slate  of  the  nation.  D 
,  Napoleon,  mean  while,  seemed  to  give  his  ezolu- 
sive  attention  to  literature,  and.  havmg  exchanged 
the  usiial  visits  of  form  with  Ine  ministers  of  the 
Republic,  he  was  more  frequently  to  be  found  at  the 
Institute,  or  discussing  with  the  traveller  Volney, 
and  other  men  of  lettera,  the  information  which  he 
had  acquired  in  Egypt  un  science  and  aotiquitiea. 
than  in  the  haunts  of  politicians,  or  the  society  ot 
the  leaders  of  either  party  in  tbe  sute.  Neither  waa 
he  to  be  seen  at  the  places  of  popular  resort :  he  went 
into  no  general  company,  seldom  attended  the  thea- 
tres,  ana  when  he  dia,  took  his  seat  in  a  private  box.S' 

Apoblic  entertainment  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
general  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpicc,  which  was  at- 
tended by  both  the  Legislative  Bodies.  Morean 
shared  the  same  honour,  perhaps  on  that  account 
not  the  more  a^eeable  to  Bonaparte,  ^ourdan  and 
Augereau  did  not  appear—a  cloud  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  festival— Napoleon  only  presented  himseu 
for  a  verv  short  lime,  and  the  whole  waa  over  in  the 
courae  of  an  hour.^ 

To  the  military,  his  conduct  seemed  equally  re- 
aerved— he  held  no  levees,  and  attended  no  revicwa. 
While  all  ranks  contended  in  offering  their  tribute  of 
applause,  be  turned  in  silence  from  receiving  them.tt 

In  all  this  there  was  deep  policy.  No  one  knew 
better  how  much  popular  applause  depends  on  the 
gloss  of  novelty,  and  how  great  is  tbediflerence  in 
public  estimation,  betwixt  him  who  appears  to  hunt 
and  court  acclamations,  and  the  wiser  and  more  dig- 
nified favourite  of  the  multitude,  whose  popularity 
follows  after  him  and  seeks  him  out,  instead  of  being 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  and  ambition.  Yet  under 
thisstul  and  apparently  indifl*erent  demeanour.  Na- 
poleon waa  in  secret  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
mformation  necessary  concerning  the  purpoaes  and 
the  powers  of  tbe  various  parties  in  the  state;  and 
88  each  was  eager  to  obtain  his  countenance,  he  had 
no  difliouity  in  obtaining  full  explanations  on  these 
points. 

The  violent  Republicans,  who  possessed  the  mn- 
jority  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  made  advan- 
ces to  him;  and  the  generals  Jourdan,  Augereau, 
and  Bemadotte,  oflered  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
that  party,  provided  he  would  maintain  the  demo- 
cratical  constitution  of  the  year  Three.tt  In  uniting 
>»ith  this  active  and  violent  party,  Bonaparte  saw 
every  chance  of  instant  and  immediate  success ;  but, 
by  succeeding  in  the  outset,  he  would  probably  have 
nuLrred  the  fartherprojectsofambitioa  which  he  al- 

taaDeolffhtfloniaxoan  of  jor."-<k>imaAtn),  t  L  p.  69 ;  Fotroas. 
t.  i.  p.  Wf.l 

4  ('  Havtnc  thus  anited  in  Paria  qaUa  nMnpeetodHy,  ke  waa  ii 
his  own  boase.  in  the  Ruo  CbanlareiBo,  bafore  aor  one  knew  ot 
bis  being  in  tbe  capital.  Two  hours  aAerwaitls.  be  presented 
himself  to  tbe  Directory,  and,  betna  reeoffnised  by  the  soldiers  on 
foard,  was  anooanced  by  ahauta  oTfladneos.  iUI  the  momoera 
of  tbe  Diractory  appeared  to  afearain^  pobliejor'^QoiBHiAvn, 
t  i.  p.  60.1 

D  [See  M6rooires  de  Gohier,  t  i.  p.  IM-SU.] 

1I(Gouisaud.t  j.  p.fS.1 

**  I"  Coven  were  laid  for  aeren  hundred.  Napoleon  remained 
at  table  but  a  short  tioM :  be  appetired  to  be  uneasjr.  and  mu«h  pis- 
occupiod."— Ooua(UT^,  t  i.  pt  63.J 

ft  ["  Every  one  of  tbe  minisU^rs  wished  to  (ivn  him  an  enteitaJa* 
ment,  bat  he  only  accepted  a  dinner  fttxn  the  Minister  of  justice 

iCamhae^s).  Me  requested  that  the  principal  lawyers  of  tiia 
tcpublJc  mif  ht  be  there.  Ho  was  vory  cheerful  at  this  dinntf , 
conTeEsed  at  large  oo  the  crirnhMiJ  code,  to  tiic  great  astoniss- 
ment  of  Tronchct,  Trrilhaid.  Merlin,  and  Tarcet.  and  exprosaed 
his  desire  to  sec  persons  and  property  placed  under  the  guard  of 
a  sitDulecode,  suitable  to  an  eolighleutid  age."— Godboaud  U  t 

mGoargaud.  t  L  n  ST.] 
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readySiburished.  Military  leaders,  such  as  Jourdan 
and  Bemadotte,  at  the  head  of  a  parly  so  furious  as 
the  Republicans,  could  not  have  been  thrown  aside 
without  both  dnnj^er  and  difficulty ;  and  it  being  un- 
questionably the  ultimate  intention  of  Bonaparte 
to  usurp  the  supreme  power,  it  was  most  natural  for 
him  to  seek  adherents  among  those,  who,  thbugh 
differing conc(*rniug  the  kind  df  government  which 
should  be  finally  established,  concurred  in  desiring  a 
change  from  the  republican  model. 

Barras,  too.  etidcavoured  to  sound  the  purposes  of 
the  general  of  the  army  of  Egypt.  He  hinted  to  him 
apian  of  placing  at  the  head  of  the  Directory  He- 
douvjlle,*  a  man  of  ordinary  talent,  then  general  of 
what  was  still  termed  the  Army  of  England,  of  re- 
tiring himself  from  power,  and  of  conferring  on  Na- 
poleon the  general  command  of  the  Republican 
forces  on  the  frontiers,  which  he  vainly  supposed 
preferment  sufficient  to  gratify  his  ambition.t  Bo- 
naparte would  not  listen  to  a  nint  which  went  to  re- 
move him  from  the  capital,  and  the  supreme  admi- 
nistration of  affairs— he  knew  also  that  Barras's 
character  was  contemptible,  and  his  resources  dimi- 
nished—that his  subsequent  conduct  had  cancelled 
the  merit  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  overthrow 
of  Robespierre,  and  than  to  unite  with  him  in  any 
degree  would  be  to  adopt,  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
very  worst  and  most  unpopular  portion  of  the  Directo- 
rial Government.  He  rejected  the  alliance  of  Barras, 
therefore,  even  when  abandoning  his  own  plan,  the 
director  offered  to  concui*  in  any  which  Napoleon 
might  dictate. 

A  union  v»ilh  Si£yes,  and  the  party  whom  he  in- 
fluenced, promised  greater  advantages.  Under  this 
speculative  politicjan  were  united  for  the  time  all 
who,  though  differing  in  other  points,  joined  in  de- 
siring a  final  change  from  a  revolutionary  to  a  mode- 
rate and  efficiont  government,  bearing  something  of 
a  monarchical  character.  Their  number  rendered 
this  party  powerful.  In  the  Directory  it  was  espous- 
ed by  Si&yes  and  Ducos ;  it  possessed  a  large  maio- 
rity  in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  a  respectable 
minority  in  that  of  the  Five  Hundred.    The  greater 

gart  of  the  middling  classes  throughout  Prance,  em- 
raced  with  more  or  less  zeal  the  principles  of  mode- 
ration ;  atid  agreed,  that  an  executive  government  of 
some  strength  w^as  necessary  to  save  them  from  the 
evils  of  combined  revolutionary  movements.  Though 
the  power  of  the  Moderates  was  great,  yet  their  sun- 
sequent  objects,  in  case  of  success,  were  various. — 
Thus  Bonaparte  saw  himself  encouraged  to  hope 
for  victory  over  the  e.Tisting  government  and  the 
Republicans  by  the  united  strength  of  the  Moderates 
of  every  class,  whilst  their  difference  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  measures  to  be  adopted,  afford- 
ed him  the  best  opportunity  of  advancing,  during  the 
competition,  his  own  pretensions  to  the  larger  share 
of  the  spoil.t 

Napoieon  communicated  accordingly  with  Sifiyes, 
upon  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  raised  to 
the  principal  administration  of  affairs ;  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  year  Three,  which  he  himself  had 
once  pronounced  "the  masterpiece  of  legislation, 
which  had  aboHshed  the  errors  of  eighteen  centu- 
ribs,"  was  entirely  to  he  done  away ;  and  that  a  con- 
stitution was  to  be  adopted  in  its  stead,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  more,  than  that  it  was  ready  drawn 
up«  and  lay  in  the  portfolio  of  Sidyes.  No  doubt,  the 
Seaeral  mentally  reserved  the  right  of  altering  and 
iidTusting  it  as  it  should  best  suit  his  own  views,— a 
right  which  he  failed  not  to  exercise  to  a  serious 
extent.  When  these  great  preliminaries  had  been 
adjusted,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  executed 
between  the  15th  and  20th  Brumaire. 

*  fHednuTillo  was  bore  at  Laoo  in  1766.  In  ISO!,  Bonaparte 
aDpcNnted  him  nmbas^ador  to  Petenburgh.  On  the  lettoratioo 
or  the  Bourbon*  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Prance,  and  died  in  1885.1 

1 1"  On  the '8th  Brumaire  OOth  October),  Napoieon  dined  with 
Barrat :  a  conveniation  took  place  after  dinner.  '  The  RepubHc 
|i  fUhnf.'  said  the  director ;  '  things  cannot  go  on  :  a  change 
nnst  take  place,  and  Hedouville  mtwt  be  named  president  As 
>jo  yon,  general,  you  intend  to  n-join  tlje  army  ;  and  Ibr  my  part, 
B  at  1  am,  unpopular,  and  worn  out.  I  am  onl;r  fit  to  return  to 
nrirate  life.'  Napoleon  lookod  steadfastly  at  hmi  without  reply- 
Ira  a  word.  Barru  ca«t  down  his  eyes,  and  remained  silent. 
Thus  the  eooversation  ended."— GottroacI),  t.  L  p.  72 ;  Thiers, 
toX.  p.  S69.J 
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In  the  interim,  Several  men  of  influence  ofW 
councils  were  admitted  into  the  secret,  Tallep^i 
who  had  been  deprived  of  office  by  the  inflof^ai 
the  Republicans,  brought  his  talents  to  thedi 
Bonaparte.!  Pouchy,  according  to  NnpoIeon,a 
not  consulted— the  Memoirs  which  bear  bis  ra 
aver  the  contrary— it  is  certain,  that  in  his  i^ 
tant  capacity  of  minister  of  police,  he  acicd.^^ 
naparte's  favour  during  the  revolutionH  ^ 
leading  members  of  both  legislative  b<KlK?«5 
cautiously  intrusted  with  what  w-as  goiu?  (orst. 
and  others  were  generally  advised  to  holdlhe.'BSE.'« 
in  readiness  for  a  great  movement. 

A  sufficient  military  force  was  next  to  h^' 
vided  i  and  this  was  not  difficult,  for'tbf  rf?or:» 
of  Bbnaparte'  ensured  the  constnrator?  Lnfetis 
influence  among  the  soldiery.  Three  reaisfflte  c 
dragoons  were  enthusia^Ucally  petitionin?  Ui'  ho 
nour  of  being  reviewed  by  Napoleon.  Tk  ^w 
rence  of  these  troops  might  be  counted  Dpot-  u 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  were  definxs^W 
their  respects  to  him  ;  so  were  the  forty  a'^j*' 
of  the  national  guard,  whom  he  bim«lf|»«* 
pointed  when  general  of  the  troops  in  tbe  iflWjt 
Many  other  officers,  as  well  reduced  es  i^ 
Commissions,  desired  to  see  the  celebraidp** 
that  they  might  express  their  devotion  to  ha^ 
and  adherence  to  his  fortunes.  All  these  ihOT* 
tions  had  been  artfully  postponed.^ 

Two  men  of  more  renowned  name,  Moroaji 
Macdonald,**  had  made  tenders  of  service  w> 
naparte.  These  both  favoured  the  moderate  P^ 
and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  ultimate  de&jifD«^-^ 
poleon  or  the  final  result  of  his  underlakiag. 

A  final  resolution  on  15th  Brumaire  deierm 
the  18th  (9th  Noveifiber)  for  the  great  aiumpi-J 
interval  was  necessary,  but  the  risk  of  dijw  very* 
anticipation  made  it  desirable  that  it  wooW  M 
short  as  possible.  The  secret  was  wwl  **^^ 
being  unavoidably  intrusted  to  many  P^Hf**!*? 
floating  and  vague  rumours  did  gel  wro*^  * 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  parties  conceraecl        . 

Mean  while,  all  the  generals  and  ^^f^ 
we  have  named,  were  invited  to  repair  *oJ^*?uSL 
house  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning<>f  tw'^^^JJ 
mairei,  and  the  three  regiments  ot  cavalj  •■^ 
mentioned  were  appointed  to  be  '«*^^"t?J?J 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  to  receive  the  b^wr 
bein^  reviewed  by  BonaiMirte,  acfsording  *^ 
petition.  As  an  excuse  for  assigning  so  ua^^ 
hour  of  rendezvous,  it  is  said  that  the  <l^***i- 
obliged  to  set  out  upon  a  journev.  Many  <*"J 
however,  understood  or  guesaea  ^^^Jfi",^ 
done,  and  came  armed  with  piatolsas  ww^'J^g 
swords.    Some  were  without  such  infonP«"3?^ 


tation  to  attend  this  military  assembly  on  y  5 
ceding  midnight.  Bern/idotte^  unaoGiit0»B^ 
the  project,  and  attached  to  the  R«P>i**!***J,2r5 


was,  however,  brought  to  Bonaparte's  Im^**^ 
his  brother  Jo8eph.tt 

i  t"  Tallorrand  availed  himsalf  of  aD  Ac  ««I!J«»  *it3 
and  joainuating  addreiis,  in  ordar  to  oonefliatsapM^rTU 
ftagff  it  was  impoitant  to  Um  to  secure. »'— CMnMAiv.  >:  *^ 
"  It  was  be  who  dkclosed  to  Bonaparte's  ▼>*^'!ii,htktf 
points  of  the  government,  and  made  him  ■«iuaintw*^^ij 
of  parties,  and  the  bearings  of  aach  character."— '""*** 


H  I"  Napoleon  eflbcled  the  I8tb  of  Brunam ^J^TuMf 
Fouch€  into  the  seoret.**— Gouboaud.  t-  ^  J^  ?L.-, 751 
waa  too  cunning  to  let  roe  int^he  secret  of  oji  "JCM*  .  g[| 
tion,  and  to  place  himself  at  tflemervr  f^  ■  ^«  ^^^ 


said  enoagh  to  me  to  win  my  confidence,  ^^.^JUaa^i^ 
that  tbo  desttniea  of  Fiance  wmv.ui  fa»  hto^ ^-'*^''^ 


p.  »8.1  . 

TF  (Gourgfiud.  t.  i.  p.  74.1  ...^  T*«JitJ»e>» 

•*!*•  Moreau.whohBdbeeoattltodfaincrofliieI;efvv<^ 

and  vritix  whom  Napoleon  had  there.  f«  the linitiBv^^rfiP 
quainted.  having  learned  from  public  report  that  •"Jliiiir 

preparation,  assured  Napol '   ' ' — '  *'*"^^     ^^ 

posai,  that  he  had  no  wish  t 

he  required  but  one  hour's  nouoe  to  prepare  iinwv«-- 
who*  happened  tticn  to  be  at  Paris,  had  maoa  tm  *»^ 
senicr»."-GotniCArD.  t  i.  p.  TT.l  ..  ^^JboW"! 

tr  (Gourgaud,  L  I.  p.  78.  For  some  curiou*  townw^ff 
the  I8lh  Brumaire.  furnished  to  Sir  Walter  ScoU  W««^.jiitif 
auihority.  and  of  which  great  although  unadnwyj^f,,  0W 
since  been  diaJg  by  M.  Bouimoiuia.  see  tbo  4FF*9r* 
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The  surpriae  of  some,  and  the  aiuious  earioAty  i 
fall,  may  be  supposed,  when  they  found  a  military 
^ee  so  numerous  and  so  brilUant  assembled  at  a 
ouse  incapable  of  containing  half  of  them.  Bp* 
aparte  was  obli$i;ed  to  receive  them  in  the  open  air. 
eaving  them  thus  assembled,  and  waiting  iheir  cue 
)  enter  on  the  staj^e,  let  us  trace  the  political  roa- 
ccuvrcB  from  which  the  military  wore  to  take  the 
£pnal  for  action. 

Early  as  Bonaparte's  levee  had  taken  place,  the 
louDciI  of  Ancients,  secretly  and  hastily  assembled, 
ad  met  still  earlier.  ^  The  ears  of  all  were  61  led  by 

report,  generally  circulated,  that  the  Republican 
arty  had  formed  a  daring  plan  for  giving  a  new 
opiilar  impulse  to  the  government.  It  was  said, 
lat  the  resolution  was  taken  at  the  Hdtel  de  Salm, 
mongst  the  party  who  sdll  adopted  the  principles 
r  the  old  Jacobins,  to  connect  the  two  representa- 
re  bodiea  into  one  National  Assembly,  and  invest 
le  powers  of  government  in  a  Committee  of  Public 
afety,  after  ue  model  of  what  waa  called  the 
j&gn  of  Terror.  Circulaied  hastily,  and  with  auch 
laition  to  the  tale  as  rumours  speedily  acquire,  the 
ind  of  the  Council  of  Ancienta  waa  agitated  with 
luch  fear  and  anxiety.  Cornadet,  Lebrun,*  and 
argues,  made  glowing  speeches  to  the  Assembly, 
.  which  the  terror  that  their  language  inspired  waa 
todered  greater  by  the  mysterious  and  mdeiinite 
laziner  in  which  thev  expressed  themselves.  They 
K>ke  of  personal  danger— of  being  overawed  in 
leir  deliberationa—of  the  £bU  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
>proaching,  destruction  of  the  Rosuolic.  *'You 
{Lvc  but  an  instant  to  save  France,  said  Corna- 
»t ;  **  permit  it  to  pass  away,  and  the  country  will 
)  a  mere  carcass,  disputed  by  the  vultures,  whoae 
:ey  it  must  bacome.".  Though  the  charge  of  cob- 
>iracy  was  not  distinctly  defined,  the  measures 
icommended  to  defeat  k  were  sufficiently  deci- 

By  the  lQ2d,  103d,  and  104th  articles  of  the  Con- 
itutiooy  it  was  provided,  tjiat  the  Council  of  An- 
ents  might,  if  thev  saw  it  expedient,  alter  the 
ace  where  the  leigislative  bodies, met,  and  convoke 
em  elsewhere;  a  provision  designed  doubtless  to 
«vent  the  exercise  of  that  comoulsion,  which  the 
iriBians  had  at  one  time  asaumea  over  the  National 
ioembly  and  Convention.,  Thia  power  the  Coun- 
I  of  iiAncienta  now  exercised.  ,By  one  edict  the 
t tines  of  the  two  councils  were  removed  to  St. 
Louo ;  by  another,  the  Council  delegated  to  Oene- 
i  Bonaparte  full  power  to  see  thia  measure  car- 
ad  into  enect,  and  vested  him  for  that  purpose 
ith  the  military  command  of  the  department.  A 
ate  meaaeoger,  the  deputy  Cometft  was  sent  to 
>mmanicate  to  the  general  these  important  mea- 
ixsot  and  sequure  bis  presence  in  the  Council  of 
jj^cients ;  and  thia  was  the  crisis  whieh  he  had  so 
i^ioualy  exi>ected.t 

A  lew  woiils  determined  the  numerous  body  of 
gcers.  by  whom  the  messen«sr  found  him  sur- 
undeo,  to  concur  with  kirn  without  scruple.  Evan 
eneri^  Lefebna.  who  commanded  the  guard  of 
«  legtslativa  bodio^  declared  his  adhesion  to  Bo- 
iparCe.f 

Xhe  DifSQtQij  had  not  sven  yat  taken  the  alarm. 
veo  of  them,  indeed,  Siftyes  and  Ducos,  being  in 
e  aeeret  of  the  conspiraey,  were  already  at  the 
liil^fieflk  to  second  the  movement  which  waa  prs- 
ring'  It  ia  said  that  Barras  had  seen  them  pass 
^e  momtiw,  and  as  they  were  both  mounted, 
^  D«en  muen  amused  wiih  the  awkward  horse- 
MUiliip  of  8i«ye8.H  He  little  goessed  on  what  ex'> 
ditioa  be  was  hound. 

^  tAftorwanb  Thinl  Goosal,  Afek-Tkvamm;  sod  Duke  Pla- 

fBousiMrte  aflbfwirdv  made  CemcC  a  tnember  of  He  Cor- 
^gUive  MBaie  anri  OmiMl  «(lloer  of  no  L^kw  of  Hommr.    On 

»  fab  " NotMMHiitoriqiM,'* pufalidMa in isia J 

Uio«nstid,  t  i.  pi  78.] 
k  r*  Olie.nicaMiijRr  Rnod  tbs  avemea  IBbd  ^th  ofieen  :  Na- 
Iboo  ksd  the  nmog  ooon  opened ;  aod  hit  houM  bring  too 
,•11  to  qpotain  ik>  nwny  p«mn«.  he  enao  ibrwanToa  the  itepa 
i^ant  of  It,  M<»i%«t,tlie  oonaliinenta  of  the  offieert.  banacued 
iM ,  «id  t<Hd  tbam  that  he  Mied  naoa  them  all  for  the  lahaUoo 


When  Bonapurte  salhed  forth  on  herailwek, 
and  at  the  head  of  such  a  gallant  cavalcade  of  oA- 
cers,  his  first  movement  was  to  aasnme  the  eom- 
raand  of  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  already 
drawn  up  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  to  lead  them 
to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Council  of  Ancients  ex- 
pected him.  He  entered  their  ball  surrounded  by 
his  military  staE  and  by  those  other  generals,  whose 
name  carried  the  memory  of  so  many  vietories. 
'*  Vou  are  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,"  he  aaid  to  the 
Counod :  '*  At  this  crisis  it  belongs  to  you  to  point 
out  the  roeaaures  which  may  save  the  country.  I 
come,  surrounded  by  the  generals  of  the  Republic, 
to  promise  you  their  support.  I  name  Lefebvre  my 
lieuienant.  Let  us  n|)t  lose  time  in  looking  for  pre- 
ceflents.  Nothing  iff  history  ever  resembled  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century~*nothing  in  the  eight 
eenth  century  resembled  this  moment.  Your  wis- 
dom haa  devised  the  necessary  measure,  our  arms 
shall  put  it  into  execution. "IT  Ho  announced  to  the 
militsry  the  will  of  the  Council,  atid  the  command 
with  which  they  had  intniated  him  s  and  it  was  re 
ceived  with  loud  shouts. 

In  the  mean  while  the  three  directors,  Barras, 
Gohier,  and  MouUns,  who  were  not  in  the  secret 
of  the  morning,  began  too  late  to  take  the  alarm. 
Moulins  proposed  to  send  a  battalion  to  surround 
the  house  of  Bonaparte,  and  make  prisoner  the 
general,  and  whomsoever  else  they  found  there. 
But  they  had  no  longer  the  least  influence  over  the 
soldiery,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  own 
personal  guard,  when  summoned  by  an  aide-de- 
camp of  Bonapartef  march  away  to  join  the  forces 
which  he  commanded,  and  leave  them  defenee- 


Barraa  sent  his  secretary,  BoVot,  to  ex])08tulate 
with  .Bonaparte.  The  general  received  him  with 
great  haughtiness,  and  publicly,  before  o  Inri^e  aroup 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  upbraided  him  with  the  re- 
verses of  the  country;  not  in  the  ton"  of  an  ordinary 
citizen,  possessing  hot  his  own  mdiviouul  interest  in 
the  fate  of  a  great  nation,  but  like  a  prince,  who,  re- 
turning from  a  distant  expedition,  finds  that  in  hia 
absence  his  deputies  have  abused  their  trust,  and 
misruled  hi^  dominions.  "  What  have  yon  done/' 
he  said.  "  for  that  fine  Prance,  which  I  left  you  m 
auch  a  brilliant  condition  7  I  left  you  pence,  I  have 
found  war—I  left  you  the  wealth  of  Italy,  I  have 
found  taxation  and  misery.  Where  are  the  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  known  l—all  of 
them  my  companions  in  glory  7— They  ore  dcad."1t 
It  was  plain,  that  even  now,  when  nis  enterprise 
was  but  commenced,  Bonaparte  had  already  aa- 
sumed  that  tone,  which  seemed  to  account  every 
one  answerable  to  him  for  deficiencies  in  the  public 
service,  and  he  himself  responsible  to  no  one. 

Barras,  overwhelmed  and  stunned,  and  afraid, 
perhaps,  of  impeachment  for  his  alleged  peculations, 
belied  the  courage  which  he  was  once  supposed  to 
possess,  and  submitted,  in  the  most  abject  terms,  to 
the  will  of  the  victor.  He  sent  in  his  resignation, 
in  which  he  states,  *'that  the  weal  of  the  Republic, 
and  hia  zeal  for  liberty  alone,  could  have  ever  indu- 
ced him  to  undertake  the  burden  of  a  public  office ; 
and  that,  seeing  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  were 
now  in  the  custody  of  her  youthfijl  ana  invincible 

Kneral,,he  gladly  resigned  his  anthority."tt  He 
\  Paris  for  his  country  seat,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  cavalry,  which  Bonaparte  ordered  to  at- 
tend him,  as  mucn  perhaps  to  watch  his  motions  as 
to  do  him  honour,  though  the  last  was  the  ostensible 
reason.  His  colleagues,  Gohier  and  Moulins,  also 
resigned  their  office :  SiAyes  and  Duces  had  already 
set  the  example ;  and  thus,  the  whole  Constitutional 
Executive  Council  was  dissolved,  while  the  realpow- 
er  was  vested  in  Bonaparte's  single  person.  Cam- 
bac€rds,  minister  of  justice,  Foucn^,  minister  of 

(  [Goanaad,  t  i.  p.  85.]  „    . 

tf  iLaeretelle.  t  lav.  p.  418 ;  Thien,  t  x.  p.  t70  &  MontgaiUard 
t  ▼.  p.  9S4 ;  Goargaud,  L  1.  p.  83.] 

••  rLftoetelle.  t  xnr.  p.  41$.] .... 

tt  t"  Then  all  at  oneo  concludioc  hi»  barapfuo,  >9  a<*Ini  tone 
he  added. '  This  state  of  thinn  caiuiot  lait :  il  woiiid  ieed  na  in 
three  yean  to  deapotinn.' "— aIaix  ds  Stjjo.,  U  k.  Pl  CM.  .Thjon, 
t  X.  p.  <7t  i  Montraillard,  t.  v.  p.  SKj 

IT  better  to.the  Direetofr.—dos  Ostsiaiid.  I.  L 


Ul%  OP  NAP0LBON  BOKAPAlttIS: 


noKoew*  with  all  the  rest  of  the  administration,  ac- 
faaowledged  his  aatfaority  aecoidingly ;  and  he  wm 
tfaoe  placed  in  full  poseeaBion  as  well  of , the  civil  as 
of  the  military  power.t 

The  Counoil  of  Five  Hundred,  or  rather  the  Re- 
publieaQ  majority  of  tliat  bodv,  showed  a  more  stub- 
Dorn  temper ;  and  i^  instead  of  resigaina,  Barras, 
Gohkr,  and  Moulins,  had  united  themselves  to  its 
leaders,  they  might  perhaps  have  pven  trouble  to 
Bonaparte,  successful  as  he  had  hitherto  been. 

This  hostile  Council  only  met  at  ten  o'clock  on 
that  memorable  day,  when  they  received*  to  their 
auiprise,  the  message,  intimating  that  the  Council 
of  Ancienis  had  changed  the  place  of  meeting  from 
Paris  to  St.  Cloud :  and  thus  removed  their  debates 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  thTpopulace,  over  whom 
the  old  Jaoooinical  principles  might  have  retained 
induenca  The  laws  as  they  stood  afibrded  the  vouog 
Counol  no  means  of  evading  complianca  ana  they 
accordioji^ly  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  day  at  St. 
Cloud,  with  unahated  resolution  to  maintain  the  do* 
mocratical  pwt  of  the  Constitution.  They  separated 
amid  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Repttbiio  and  the 
Constitution!"  which  were  echoed  by  the  galleries. 
The  tricoteuseM^t  and  other  more  zealous  attendants 
on  their  debates,  resolved  to  transfer  themaelves  to 
St.  Cloud  also,  and  appeared  there  in  considerable 
numbers  on  thia  ensmng  day,  when  it  was  evident 
the  ,  enterprise  of  Siftyes  and  of  Bonaparte  mnat 
be  either  perfected  or  abandoned. 

The  conteadij:^  parties  held  couBsel  all  the  even- 
ifllg,  and  deep  into  the  night,  to  prepare  for  the  final 
contest  on  the  morrow.  Siftyes  advised,  that  forty 
leaders  of  the  opposition  should  be  acreated ;%  bat 
Bonaparte  esteemed  himself  strong  enough  to  ob- 
tun  a  decisive  victory*  without  resorting  to  any  such 
obnoxious  violence.  They  adjusted  their  pl^  of 
operations  in  both  Couneils,  and  agreed  that  the 
government  to  be  established  should  beproviaionallf 
intrusted  to  three  Consuls,  Bonaparte,  Si^yes,  and 
Duces.  Proper  arrangements  were  mads  of  the 
armed  force  at  St  Cloud;  and  the  ooumand  was 
confided  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Marat.  Bona* 
parte  used  some  interest  to  prevent  Bemadettei  iour* 
dan,  and  Augereeu,  fk'om  attending  at  St.  Cloud  the 
pezt  day,  m  he  did  not  expect  them  to  thke  hie  part 
m  the  approaching  crisis.  The  last  of  these  seemed 
rather  hurt  at  the  want  of  coafidenoe  wluch  this 
caution  implied,  aod  said,  "  What^  general !  dare  y^u 
not  trust  your  own  little  Augeveau  l^'U  He  went  to 
St  Cloud  accordingly. 

Some  preparations  were  necessary  to  put  the  pa- 
ti^e  of  St  Cloud  in  order,  to  receive  the  two  Coun- 
nia;  the  Orangerie  being  assigned  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Handred;  the  GaiJery  of  Mars  to  that  of  the 
Ancients. 

In  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Mod^tfs,  having 
the  majority,  were  pr^ared  to  carry  forward  and 
complete  their  measures  for  a  chan^  of  government 
and  constitution.  But  the  minonty,  having  rallied 
ifler  the  surprise  of  the  pneceding  day,  were  neither 
nlent  nor  passive.  The  Commission  of  Ini^eeiore, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  convene  the  Council,  were  in- 
culpa^ed  severely  for  having  omitted  to  give  inferm- 
atipn  to  several  feeding  members  of  the  minority,  o{ 
the  extraordinary  convocation  which  took  place  at 
such  an  unwonted  hour  on  the  morning  preceding, 
*nie  propriety;,  nay  the  legality,  of  the  transicrence 
of  the  legislative  bodies  to  St.  Cloud,  was  also  chal- 
lenged.   A  sharp  debate  took  place,  which  was  ter- 

■  *  ("  FViiieb€  made  treut  proftariom  of  attaclimoat  aod  <levQ- 
tiam.  Ha  nau  fhren  dlraeiiolMlor  cloaiiit  tiwIiarrfMi^  and  pravtent- 
iSf  tbt  depftrtiu«»  of  eouriars-  apd  CDacnM.  '  Vbf,  j(ood  God  1* 
s&id  Ine  fenenl  to  him. '  wkraoBe  ail  ttaetft  piMWtfioiM)  We 
fo  ivitli  aic  nation,  and  by  iti  fttretwjth  alooe :  let  no  cituen  bo  diii- 
ttaiwL  and  lot  tlw  triumnliof  oplofoa  hare  nothinir  in  common 
Mrith  wie  tranamtioas  pf  daT*  ifi  wfaicfa  &  liietioua  miaonty  pie' 
vaiiicd."'-K3onac4(n>,  t*  l  p.  S7.J 

t  (Oontvand,  t  i.  p.  M.l 

t  The  women  of  lower  nnk  who  attended  ibo  delnteaofthe 
Cooodl,  plTinf!  the  task  of  knitting  whde  thev  liaioned  to  poGoes, 
mm  wo  deoonhmted.  They  were  alwajre  xgbIoqs  demociata,  and 
might  claim  in  one  aenae  Shakspeaie'a  description  of 

"  Tbe/r«e  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  bone*." 


minated  Hy  the  appearance  of  Napoleon,  'vH&o  eca 
the  hall,  and  harangued  the  members  by  permaa 
of  the  president.  "Citizen  representative"/ 
he,  "  you  are  placed  upon  a  volcano.  Let  me 
yoa  the  truth  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  Ii 
remaining  tranquil  with  my  family,  ^when  the  a 
mands  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  called  roe  to  b 
I  collected  my  brave  military  companioiis,  i 
brought  forward  the  arms  of  the  country'  in  ai 
dience  to  you  who  are  the  head.  We  are  revise 
with  cahiranv— they  compare  me  to  Cesar- 
CromwcII.  Had  I  desired  to  usurp  the  eupvEmti 
thority,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  do  so  belbn  c:= 
But  I  Bwear  to  you  the  country  has  not  a  m<ffe  dx 
terested  patriot.  We  are  surrounded  by  dtnxers  t 
by  civil  war.  Let  us  not  hazard  the  loss  of  mcse « 
vantages  for  which  we  have  made  suck  sacrifices 
Liberty  and  Equality." 

'*And  the  Constitution!"  erelaimcsi  ling^ 
democratic  member,  interrupting  a  speech  idi 
seemed  to  be  designedly  vague  apd  f  nezplict. 

"The  Constitution!^  answercijl  Bonaparte, p 
ing  way  to  a  more  natural  expression  of  his  kthf 
and  avowing;  his  object  more  clearly  diankh 
yet  da^  to  do— **It  was  violated  on  tne  ^ehtto^ 
Pructidoi^-violaled  on  the  twenty-seeond  FiomI' 
violated  on  the  thirtieth  Prairial.  All  parties  fe* 
invoked  it—all  have  disregarded  it  in  turn.  lis 
be  no  longer  a  means  of  safety  to  any  onei  sssf ; 
obtains  the  respect  of  no  one.  Since  vc  cannot^ 
serve  the  Constitndon,  let  us  at  least  save  Uifl 
and  Equality^  thefoundatioasoa  wfaicfa  it  iserecfii 
He  went  on  m  the  same  strain  to  assure  tfaea.^^ 
for  the  safety  of  the  Republic  he  refied  onl^osa 
wisdom  and  j^wer  of  the  Council  of  ABdeots»  sh 
in  the  Ooundl  of  Five  Hundred  were  found  ^ 
men  who  desired  to  bring  back  the  ConveceioB, « 
its  revolutienary  committees,  its  scaffi)id&  its  pq^ 
lar  insurrections.  "  But  I."  he  said.  **  '^Ul  ssfeja 
from  such  horrors— I  and  ray  brave  eomraiieii' 
arms,  wbose  swoids  and  caps  I  see  at  thedoonli^ 
ball }  and  if  any  hired  orator  shall  talk  of  omii*^ 
i  wul  appeal  to  the  valour  of  nay  eomisdei  «a 
whom  I  have  fought  and  conqaared  for  lft«t"^ 

The  Assembly  incited  the  general  to  iedf^ 
partiealars  of  toe  conspiracy  to  ^w^^  heM^ 
ded^  but  he  con-fined  himself  to  a  relervee  f»  si 
teatimony  of  Si6yes  and  Duoos;  and  sgaia  zomt^ 
ting  that  the  Constitution  oould  not  save  tie  eoat 
try,  and  inviting  the  Council  of  Anqiratstotdf 
some  coarse  which  mi^t  enable  them  to  doM 
left  them,  amid  cries  of  "  Vive  Bsnap«itef*M 
echoed  ftnr  the  military  in  the  oonrtyard,  to  tiy* 
effect  of  his  elooaeace  on  the  more  umnaaioi 
Cotmcil  of  F^fe  Humired.  " 

The  deputies  of  the  yeunserCkioiieil  faavJKlP 
the  place  dengned-for  their  meetinfi  filled  vrifi  «^ 
men,**  were  for  some  time  in  a  situatioviwhiwMP; 
ed  to  resemble  the  predicament  of  the  IVaMP 
Assembly  at  VersaiUesv  when  they  took  rebvi* 
tennis-court.  The  reooilectievi  was  of  seek  a  vt^ 
as  m flamed  end  animsied  their- resetatios.  aa^tff 
entered  the  Orangeh-aa,  when  at  Uasph  ailiBiitii* 


M  uvM  ev«n|nff  violate  i 

*<naai|iiii,tjr-p.m 


would  have  admitted  Bonaparte  into  the  Dlaart 
bittrelttsed  to  cooaent  to  any  radical  cbangai^ 
eonstitttdon  of  ths  year  Tfares. 

The  debate  of  the  day,  resiaikalJb  an  dwhtfi 
which  (be  Rflpahlican  party  eniayed  tbeMlftcMl 
^  speech  in  Fnuicc^  waa*  opeosd  on  aiasMP 
Brumaire,  at  two  o'clock,  Lqcbbo  Bonapans  W 
president.  Gandin,  a  member  of  the  mooeratejM^ 
aegaa  by  inoaiM»  tfaa4  a  cemmhtee  of  seven fltt 
hers  should  be  mrmedi  te  c^ort  upoa  the  soM 
theRepi]l»uc;  ana  that  meaaures  ahookl  batil 
for  openmg  a  conespondenee  with  t^  CoaBil^ 


Relinp.  dhd  ofe&ABed  Uicir  oppositioQ!^*--G«osa*cSk  i  i  ^' 


T  m&ftaOemi,  t  i  p.  as»  MonfiaaiMd.  i.  t.  n,  aff;tH 

•"^rSo iBle  as  twop'«lockintki«ft«niBan. the  " 

to  the  Cotmcn  of  Tive  Hundrocl  wm  not  rnarir.    Ifbii  i 
fbw  hours  waa  rwy  uaiiartupat^  Tbe  dkapfitiBaliMrnM-  -^^ 
bito groups  in  \he  garden :  TibMr  BMimfittwhMilwii  tk0«if 


n^il 


LIT^'di^  iTilltOEteON  BONAPAE'TE; 


tSi 


Uicients.  He  was  interrapted  by  excYamations  and 
lamonr  on  tfae  part  of  the  majority. 

*•  TheCJonetitulion  !  The  Conslitulionor  Death  V* 
iras  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  every  side.  "  Bayo- 
Mt  a  frighten  U8  not,''  said  Delbref:  "we  are  free 
nen."— "Down  with  the  Dictatorship — no  Dicta- 
:dT8  !"  cried  other  members. 

Lacien  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore  order.  Oan- 
]in  was  dras^ged  from  the  tribune;  thevoice of  other 
Moderates  was  oveipowered  by  clamofrr—never  had 
the  party  of  democracy  shown  itself  fiercer  or  more 
Lanacioas  than  when  about  to  receive  the  death- 
blow. 

*'  Let  us  swear  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  th«^ 
fear  Three  !''  exclaimed  Deibrel ;  and  the  applause 
Mrhich  followed  the  proposition  was  so  general,  that 
t  silenced  all  resistance.  Even  the  members  of  the 
moderate  party— nay,  Lucien  Bonaparte  himself— 
vare  compellea  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  which  he  and  they  weire  leagued  to 
lestroy. 

"  The  oath  yon  have  just  taken,"  said  Bigonnet, 
'  will  occapy  a  place  in  the  annals  of  history,  beside 
he  celebrated  vow  taken  in  the  tennis-court.  The 
m»  was  the  foundation  of  liberty,  the  other  shall 
Miflotidate  the  structure."  In  the  midst  of  this  fer- 
iM&taUon,  the  letter  containing  the  resignation  of 
l|umi»  was  read,  and  received  with  marks  of  con- 
wnpt,  as  the  act  of  a  soldier  deserting  his  post  in 
ke  time  of  danger.  The  moderate  party  seemed 
ilenoed,  overpowered,  and  on  the  point  of  coalesc- 
Bg  with  the  great  miuority  of  the  Council,  when 
he  clash  of  arms  was  neard  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ilp«rtment.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  that  quarter.  ^ 
bayonets,  drawn  eabres,  the  plumed  hats  of  gene- 
%i  oAeefs  and  eidea^deHcampt  and  thte  4$apB  of  grs- 
uuhersy  were  visiirie  without,  while  Napoleon  en- 
lered  the  Oran^rie,  attended  by  IcFur  grenadiers  be- 
■ngng  to  tbe-0Siit«dtutionaI  gna#d  of  the  Councile. 
the  sokiira  tiMdained  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall, 
Mitte  he  •^aneed  wiih  a  measured  step  and  un- 
s^ewd,  ittfat  one- third  up  the  veom. 

jfibs  vras  revoked  with  loud  murman.  "What! 
y^n  Weapotus  armed  men,  toXdiett  in  the  sane- 
utrif  of  the  lows  t^'  exclaitned  the  members^  whose 
sdmrofte  seemed  to  rise  agoiiMt  the  display  of  foree 
•iih  whioh  they  were  menaced.  All  the  deputiee 
(toot,  some  mmed  on  Bonaparte,  and  seised  hhn 

E'leodhirt  others  called  onA-^'  )iitlawry*-^ut- 
y~^lei  h\m  be  proclaimed  a  vtmu*t ! '  It  is  said 
Aretia,  a  mthre  of  Corsiea  like  himself,  aimed 
i/do^gev  at  hie  breast,  whicii  wik  only  averted  by 
he  mcerpoeition  of  one  of  the  gienadierB.*  The 
iait  seems  extremely  doubtlM,  iho  igh  it  is  eertoin 
iMt  Bonaparte  was  seized  by  tw<»  or  three  mem- 
Mrs,  while  others  exclaimed,  **>/VJts  it  for  this  jroa 
paned  ee  many  victories  T''  end  lodded  him  with 
wptoaJbhee.  At  this  crisis  a  party  of  grenadiers 
■SMlhsd  into  t)ie  hall  with  drawn  swords,  and  eztrl- 
wHtil^  BoAHpirie  from  the  deptities,  here  him  off 
A  their  arms  breathless  with  the  souffle.t 

It  was  prbbably  al  this  orisie  that  ^ugiereaa'e 
[eidi  in  his  aneieat  generars  fbrtune  oegan  to  tot- 
ter, SMf  his -revolutionary  principles  to  gain,  an  as- 
sendence  o  vei*  his  military  devotion.  "  A  fine  si  tua- 
\ioftk  you  have  brought  yonrself  inio^"  he  said  to 
Botiapertef  Who  answered  sceridy,  "Augereoa, 
ttdilga  were  worito  at  Arcola«-Tske  mTadvice*-re- 
nam  quiet,  in  a  short  time  oil  this  will  change.''^ 
Aempeou,  whoM^aofive  aesistc[n<!e  and  cooperatioii 
night  have  been  at  this  ctitioai  period  of  the  great- 
esi-Gonsequence  to  the  Council,  took  the  hint,  and 
oontmued  pas8ive.§  Jourdaa  and  BernadotLe^  wlio 
^♦wre  ready  to  act  on  the  popu\ar  side,  had  the  sol- 
diers shown  the  least  hesitation  in  yielding  obe- 
OMQce  to  BonapartOr  perceived  ao  opening  of  whioli 
to  avail  themselves. 

*  ("  The  Cofriean  Areoa  ajnitMebed  As  feiiemi,  find  ilfaook  him 
vmtptir  by  (he  collar  of  faia  coat.  It  haa  b««n  supposed,  but  Mrttb- 
fStatton,  that  he  had  a  poniard  to  kill  Mm."— Mad.  pa  Stabl, 

— :  v'.fa  tbe  oonfmion,  one  of  thovD,  named  Thomf,  waa  slightly 
^'^'QBded  bf  a  thnut  of  a  dagger,  and  the  clotbei  of  ahother  were 
«« thMa9h."-OoTmaAtrD,  t.  i.  p.  ss.l 
,  {  HA«rfte1]e,  t.  xW.  p.  «B8 :  Goonnadr  tip.  91.1 

}  The  Montteuria  anxious  to  ezeulpate  Angereau  fit>m  faavhif 
HUD  air  pait  in  lavour  of  tht  rooted  party  tethe  iMh  Bnimaii^. 


The  Cotmeil  remained  in  the  highest  state  of  com- 
motion, the  general  voice  accusing  Bonaparte  of 
having  usurped  the  supreme  authoritv,  calUng  for 
a  sentence  of  outlawry,  or  demanding  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  the  bar.  "  Can  you  ask  me  to  put  the 
outlawry  of  my  own  brother  to  the  vote  ?"  said  Lu- 
cien. Dttt  this  appeal  to  his  personal  situation  and 
feelings  made  no  impression  upon  the  Assemblyi 
who  continued  clamorously  to  demand  the  question 
At  length  Lucien  flung  un  the  dcbk  his  hat,  scarf, 
and  otlier  parts  of  his  official  drees.  "Let  me  be 
rather  heard."  he  said,  *'  as  the  advocate  of  him 
whom  you  falsely  and  rashly  accuse."  But  his  ro 
quest  only  added  to  the  tumult.  At  this  moment  a 
small  body  of  -  grenadiers,  sent  by  Napoleon  to  his 
brother's  assistance,  marched  into  the  hall. 

They  were  at  first  received  with  applause:  for  the 
Council,  accustomed  to  see  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratical  opinions  among  the  military,  did  not  doubt 
that  they  were  deserting  their  general  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  deputies.  Their  ap- 
pearance'was  but  momentary — ttiey  instantly  left 
the  hall,  carrying  Lucien  in  the  centre  of  the  detach- 
ment. 

Matters  were  now  come  to  extremity  on  either 
side.  The  Council,  thrown  into  the  greatest  disor- 
der by  these  repeated  military  incursions,  remained 
in  violent  agitation,  furious  against  Bonaparte^  but 
without  the  calmness  necessary  to  adopt  decisive 
measures. 

Mean  time,  the  sight  of  Napoleon,  almost  breath- 
less, and  bearing  marks  of  personal  violence,  ex 
cited  to  the  highest  the  indignation  of  the  military. 
In  broken  words  he  told  them,  that  when  he  wished 
to  show  them  the  road  to  lead  the  country  to  vic- 
tory and  fame,  "  they  had  answered  him  wit^ag- 
gers."  ,     ^ 

Cries  of  resentment  arose  from  the  soldiery,  an^- 
mented  wheh  the  party  sent  to  extricate  the  presi- 
dient  brought  him  to  the  ranks  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
Lucien,  who  seconded  his  ivother  admirably,  or 
rather  who  led  the  way  in  this  perilous  adventurei 
mounted  on  horseback  instantly,  and  called  out,  in 
a  voice  naturallr  deep  and  sonorous,  "General,  ana 
you,  soldiers !  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Pjve 
Hundred  proclaims  to  jou,  that  factious  men,  with 
dra^vn  daggers,  have  interrupted  the  deliberations 
of  the  Asswnbly.  He  authorizes  you  to  employ 
force  against  these  disturbers— The  Assembly  at 
Five  Hundred  is  dissolved !" 

Murat,  deputed  by  Bonaparte  to  execute  the 
commands  of  Lucien,  entered  the  Orangerie  with 
drums  beating,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  with 
fixed  bayonets.  He  summoned  the  deputies  to  dis- 
perse on  theff  peril,  while  an  officer  of  the  constitu- 
tional guard  called  out,  he  could  be  no  longer  an- 
swerable for  their  safety.  Cries  of  fear  became  now 
mingled  with  vociferations  of  rage,  execrations  of 
abhorrence,  a'nd  shouts  of  Vive  la  Reimhtique.  An 
officer  then  motmted  the  premdent's  seat,  and  sum- 
moned the  representatives  to  retire.  "  The  General," 
said  he,  "  has  given  orders." 

Some  of  the  deputies  and  SpcctatotB  began  now 
to  leave  the  hall ;  the  greater  part  continued  firm, 
and  sustained  the  shouts  by  which  they  reprobatea- 
this  military  in  tmsion.  The  drums  at  length  struck 
up  arid  drowned  further  remonstrance. 

**  Forward,  grenadiers,"  said  the  officer  who  com- 
mended the  party.  They  levelled  their  muskets,  and 
advanced  as  if  to  the  cnaree.  The  deputies  seem 
hitherto  to  have  retained  a  lingering  hope  that  their 
persons  would  be  regarded  as  inviolable.  They  now 
fl^  on  all  sides,  most  of  them  jumping  from  the 
wmdows  of  the  Orangerie,  and  iearlng  behind  them 

That  00^,  it  iay^  did  not  join  in  the  general  oath  of  fldelfRrto 
thoCcmtftiitionofuieyearTluiee.  The  fame  ofllcial  pawr  aiMt, 
that  on  the  eueninf  of  &  Wth  bc^ff  imriird  by  some  of  U»e  laotfr 
ing  persons  of  the  democratic  faction,  to  lake  tho  military  com- 
mand Of  th*ir  p«rtlsana.  he  had  askaa  them  by  ^r  <''.rt/t 
"  \i  hether  they  supposed  he  wodld  tamwh  the  »«lJ"t«l»®"iLJlJ 
ItoQuired  in  the  army,  by  taking  command  of  wretches  »^2j^l. 
Aaieieau,  it  may  be  tcmembePfld,  ^«  the  Bjan^ra' who  vras  scot  b/ 

BoiJaparte  to  Paris  to  act  as  mAtgy' ^t^f.^".'*?  Sl-h  .sT^ 
reelory;  in  tiie  revolution  of  tlie  ffith  Pwctidor,  in  ^Wrh  the  soh 
SenThad  willing ly  ft>Bow«i  hire.. ,  Bonaparte  was  probaWy  ft^ 
leased  to  fceep^a  nan  of  his  mflJ»ry  resutatrap  tU  xmi.y 
GhaiSBlet  oat  of  As  coOibat  if  pUMMi 
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their  official  caps,  scarfs,  and  gowns.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  the  npartments  were  entirely  clear; 
and  thus,  furnishing,  at  its  conrlusionj  a  striking 
parallel  to  ihu  scene  which  ended  the  Long  Purlia- 
ment  i.f  Charles  the  First's  time,  terminated  the  last 
democratical  assembly  of  France,* 

Bonaparte  affirms,  that  one  of  the  gci)cral  offi- 
cers in  his  suite  offered  to  take  the  command  o[  fifty 
men^  and  place  ihem  in  ambush  to  fire  on  the  depu- 
ties in  their  flight,  which  he  wisely  declined  as  a  use- 
less and  gratuitous  cruelty.t 

The  result  of  ^ese  violent  and  extraordinarjr mea- 
sures was  intimated  to  the  Council  of  Ancients; 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Five 
Hundred  being  referred  to  the  alleged  violence  on 
the  person  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  said  by  one 
member  to  have  been  committed  by  Arena,  while 
another  exagjgcrated  the  charge,  by  asserting  that  it 
was  offered  m  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  having 
made  disclosure  of  some  mal-practice^of  the  Corsi- 
can  deputy  while  in  Italy.  The  Moniteur  soon  after 
improved  this  story  of  Arena  and  his  single  poniard, 
into  a  party  consisting  of  Arena,  Marquezzi,  ana 
other  deputies,  armed  with  pistols  and  daggers.  At 
other  times,  Bonaparte  was  said  to  Have  been 
wounded,  which  certoinlv  was  not  the  case.  The 
effect  of  the  example  of  Brutus  upon  a  republican, 
and  an  Italian  to  boot  might  render  the  conduct 
ascribed  to  Arena  credible  enough  \  but  the  exis- 
tence of  a  party  armed  with  pocket-pistols  and  dag- 
gers, for  the  purpose  of  opposing  regular  troops,  is 
too  ridiculous  to  be  believed.  Arena  published  a 
denial  of  the  attempt  ;t  and  among  the  numbers 
who  witnessed  the  scene  no  proof  was  ever  ap- 
pealed to,  save  the  real  evidence  of  a  dagger  found 
oa  the,  floor,  and  the  torn  sleeve  of  a  grenadier's 
coat,  circumstances  which  might  be  accounted  for 
manv  ways.  But  having  served  at  the  time  as  a 
popular  apology  for  the  strong  measures  which  had 
been  adopted,  the  rumour  was  not  allowed  to  fall 
asleep.  Thorn^,  the  graifiadier,  was  declared  to  have 
merited  well  of  his  country  by  the  Legislative  Body, 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  general,  and  rewarded 
with  a  salute  and  a  valuable  jewel  by  Josephine. 
Other  reports  were  put  in  circulation  concerning  the 
violent  purposes  of  the  Jacobins.  It  was  said  the 
ancient  revolutionist,  Sanlerre,  was  sitting  a  popu- 
lar movement  on  foot,  in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  An- 
toine^  and  that  Bonaparte,  throug^h  the  ex -Director 
Mouhns,  had  cautioned  him  against  proceeding  in 
hia  purpose,  declaring,  that  if  he  did,  he  would  have 
him  shot  by  martiallaw. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  poi)ular  party  entertained  a  full  pur- 
pose of  revolutionizing  the  government  anew,  and 
restoring  its  republican  character,  yet  they  were  an- 
ticipatea  and  surprised  by  the  movement  of  the  18th 
and  19th  Brumaire,  which  could  not,  therefore,  in 
strict  language,  be  justified  as  a  defensive  measure. 
Its  excuse  must  rest  on  the  proposition  which 
seems  undoubted,  that  affairs  were  come  to  such 
extremity  that  a  contest  was  unavoidable,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  moderate  party 
to  take  the  advantage  of  the  first  blow,  though  they 
exposed  themselves  in  doing  so  to  the  reproach  of 
being  called  the  aggressors  in  the  contest.! 

The  Council  or  Ancients  had  e/pressed  some 
alarm  and  anxiety  about  the  employment  of  naili- 
tary  force  against  the  other  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tional representation.  But  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
having  succeeded  in  rallying  around  him  about  a 
hundred  of  the  council  oi  the  juniors,  assumed  the 
character  and  office  of  that  legislative  body,  now 
effectually  purged  of  all  the  dissidents,  and,  as 
•  President  of  the  Five  Hundred,  gave  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  such  an  explanation,  as  they^  no- 
thing loath  to  be  convinced,  admitted  to  be  satisfac- 
tory.   Both  councils  then  adjourned  till  the  19th 

*  (Thibau^Q,  t.  L  p.  66 ;  Lacfetelle,  L  xr.  p.  430 ;  Thien,  t  z. 
ph.  aSK:  Montculianl.t  ▼.  p.  S7i.] 

^  IGoarfauil,  t.  i.  p.  tr.) 

*  i"  I  h&vo  heard  aoake  of  Arena's  countrymen  declare  that  he 
VM  ineapftble  of  atteropUof  so  nah  an  act.  The  contrary  Apinion 

however,  xo  prevaieot,  that  he  wnn  obliged  to  retire  toLec- 
where  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  first  oonsuf; 


.    ,  CHAPTER  XVI  I. 

Klomcncy  of  the  New  Connulatc.— Beneticml  fhawj  ■  djfc 
anew.— Law  of  Hoalares  repealed.— Relifioui  Uw*?  «■* 


February,  1800,  after  each  had  devolved  their 
ers  upon  a  committee  of  twenty^five  persooe, 
were  instructed  to  prepare  a  civil  code  a.rwiia 
meeting  of  the  legislative  bodi($s.     A  |>ro\r 
consular  government  was  appoioini,  con»ii 
Bonaparte,  Sieyes,!!  and  Roger  Ducos. 

The  victory,  therefore,  of  the  eighteenih  and  m 
teenth  Brumaire,  was,  by  dint  of  sword  aDd  W^ 
net,  completely  secured.  It  remained  (or  ih«eft 
querors  to  consider  the  uses  which  were  to  beMi 
of  it. 


*fjho  gave  him  no  reply :  but  I  never  hcnd  hun  say  that  be  had  do> 


*vw>  save  mm  no  reply :  out  i  never  ncaio  nun  say  inai  no  oaa  i 
Hasd  the  attitude  aitJiMtad  to  Ai«fM.'— ^aavAav,  u  i  p.  IM. 


ires  re 
ed.— improfveinonts  in  the  War  Depftweot— L.^-  ^ 
La  Veod£e.— Ascendency  of  Napoleon.— n»W*"^«i 
Siftyes.— Committee   formed  to  Odnsider  6iejei'  rai  ■  | 
Cofistitittion— Rcjectpd  as  to  c«»cntiab.— A  new  jmmW 
monatrhical  in  every  thing  bat  fiirm— Si*ye»  wtw»  "•2? 
life.— General  view  of  the  new  GoffcniiDeou-DMP««'*« 
of  the  First  Consul. 

The  victory  obtained  over  the  Directory  aui" 
democrats,  upon  the  18th  and  19th  Bnimiutw 
generally  acceptable  to  the  French  ntiwo.  J 
feverish  deeire  of  liberty,  which  had  been  w  Jj 
racteristic  of  all  descriptions  of  persoDSiBtwin 
1792,  was  quenched  by  the  blood  shed  diujW' 
Reign  of  Terror ;  and  even  just  and  iiberijiM 
freedom  had  so  fat  fallen  into  disrepate,  fron 
resemblance  to  those  which  had  been  um 
pretext  for  the  disgusting  cruelties  perpetnted  it 
terrible  period,  that  they  excited  from  hMMoat 
kind  of  loathing  as  well  as  dread.   The  gie» 
of  the  nation  sought  no  longer  guarajit(^K>r 
physical  rights,  but,  broken  down  by  ainenDI 
sired  repose,  and  were  willing  to  ^'^oit  » 
government  which  pronoiaed  to  Becantowm 
ordinary  benefits  of  civilization.  ,  ,  -^ 

Bonaparte  and  Sifcyea,— for,  though  wlydBJ 
a  brief  space,  they  may  still  be  reoiiw  » /J 
authorities— were  enabled  to  profit  by  w*,*"^ 
acquiescence,  in  many  important  paiJcwJ[K^ 
put  it  in  their  power  to  dispense  with  55j5S- 
of  pursuing  and  crushing  their  •cateeradin^ 
riea;  and  the  French  saw  a  revolutwB  •*JLi 
their  system,  and  that  by  military  fof^fjr!^ 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt.    Yet,  u  W^ 
the  termiDation  of  most  recent  revcnatwD^'^ 
proscription  were  prepared ;  and  without  vj^ 
trial  or  legal  sentence,  fifty-nine  of  thwe  •»  . 
chiefly  oppoaed  the  new  Consulate  oojJL  Mii 
19th  Brumaire  were  condemned  to  ^^f^rzLt 
the  sole  j(o<  of  the  consuls.    Si«y«8  »  «>"  ^ 
suggested  this  unjust  and  arbitrary  ^^0*'°'^J!^|g 
bearing  a  colour  of  revenge  and  P*'??'^!*?-* 
highly  unpopular.    It  was  not  earned,  lowj^^ 
tion.    Exceptions  were  at  first  ^^^y^^^ 
such  of  the  condemned  persons  ■*  enoww  "J 
selves  disposed  to  be  tractable;  and  ■*  **^|^ 
sentence  was  altogether  dispensed  ^"JJJ^ji 
more  obnoxious  partisans  of  democracy  wij 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  toe  P^ 
This  conduct  showed  at  onoe  coiisciooi  et^ 
and  a  spirit  of  clemency,  than  which  no  etovrj 
can  contribute  more  to  the  popuisnty  o^  ^ 
government ;  since  the  spirit  of  the  oppg*j"Ltj 
prived  of  hope  o(  success,  and  y^^,V^\!"^^i 
despair  of  personal  safety,  gradiiallT  becon^ 
posied  to  smk  into  acQmescenoe.    Tbe<iw°/^ 
or,  as  they  were  now  termed,,  the  enw^^'H'^iViii 
inthnidated,  or  cooled  in  their  seal  j  «na  omi  ^ 

I  r*  BMapbyaieiam  havedispated.  and  wfll  V»r£f£^ 
thertte  did  not  violate  the  laws,  and  whether  «e«9*£^iri 
nal ;  but  these  are  men  abaliactions, at ^.^^^MViff^ 
tribunes,  and  which  oofht  to  disappoar^befoie  ""PfrS?*! 
•ity  t  one  might  as  welf  blame  a  aatlor  for  wasteami  o^  ^, 
when  he  cuts  away  hie  masts  to  avoid  hringovtn^^^.m 
that  had  it  not  been  for  us  the  countir  must  ^J*^,STJ^ 
we  saved  it  The  authors  and  tshief  a«ent*  of  tj«  ^^ 
state  transaction  may,  and  oufht,  instead  oiamr^Vfi'' 
tions,  to  answ'c-r  their  accusers  proudly,  hkc  «»'"JtJJ^i^ 
proteat  that  we  have  saved  our  country,  come  *^"  ":  bU  .. 
thanks  to  thegods.'  "-Napoleon,  Us  Cw*.  ^  ^Jgi^ 

I  ["  8i£yea.  duiinff  the  moat  critical  aopoientoJiMi J^^, 
his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud,  ready  lo  f'^^^SfiM'^ 
the  troops.  His  conduct  duting  the  vMig^  ^^^7^^ 
e\ineed  coolness»  readution,  aixl  vaUvstmS'  — v«v" 

D.  ISO.] 
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r  the  mbre  efiihiiriMliO  e<mtin««d'  ym.  to  avow 
lose  principles,  to  bresthe  the  least  doubrof  which 
ad  been,  witliin  bat  a  few  months,  a  crime  worthy 
r  deat^. 

Other  and  most  important  decrees  were  adopted 
y  the  consals,  tending  to  lighten  the  burdens  which 
\\&r  predecessors  had  imposed  on  the  nation,  and 
/hich  had  rendered  their  i^ovcrnment  so  unpopular. 
?wo  of  the  most  oppressire  measores  of  the  direc- 
ora  were  repealed  without  delay. 

The  first  referred  to  the  finances,  which  were 
ound  in  a  state  of  ruinous  exhaustion,  and  were 
inly  maintained  by  a  system  o£  compulsory  and 
iroffresbive  loans,  according  to  rates  of  assessment 
m  the  property  of  the  citizens.  The  new  minister 
»f  finance,  Gaudin,*  would  not  even  go  to  bed,  or 
tcep  a  single  nifi^t,  until  he  had  produced  a  substi- 
Dte  for  this  roinoua  resource,  for  which  he  levied 
:n  additional  rise  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  con- 
ributions,  direct  and  indirect,  which  produced  a 
arge  sum.  He  carried  order  and  regularity  into  all 
he  departments  of  finance,  improved  the  collection 
ind  income  of  the  funds  of  the  Republic,  and  in- 
pired  so  much  confidence  by  the  moderation  and 
access  of  his  measures,  that  credit  began  to  revive, 
nd  several  loans  were  attained  on  easy  terms. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  of  hostages  was  a  measnre 
ffually  popular.  This  cruel  and  unreasonable  en- 
iCtment,  which  rendered  the  aged  and  weak,  unpro- 
BCted  females,  and  helpless  children  of  emi^nts, 
»r  armed  royahsts,  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
heir  rdatives,  was  immediately  mitigated.  Cou- 
iers  were  despatched  to  open  the  prisons;  and  this 
let  of  Jnstice  and  humanity  was  hailed  as  a  pledge 
if  retoming  moderation  and  liberality. 

Important  measures  were  also  taken  for  tranquil' 
ifting  the  religious  discord  by  which  the  country 
lad  Deen  so  lon^  agitated,  bonaparte,  who  had 
ately  professed  himself  more  than  half  persaaded 
If  the  truth  of  Mohammed's  mission,  became  now— 
moh  was  the  decree  of  Pn»vidence--the  means  of 
ecitoring  to  France  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian 
Hith.  The  mummery  of  RevciiiiireLepaux's  hea- 
henism  was  by  general  consent  abandoned.  The 
Imrchee  were  restored  to  public  worship ;  pensions 
veia  allowed  to  such  religious  persons  as  took  an 
atli  of  fidehty  to  the  government ;  and  more  than 
wenty  thousand  clergymen,  with  whom  the  prisons 
tad  been  filled,  in  oonsequence  of  intolerant  laws, 
rere  set  at  liberty  npon  taking  the  same  vow. 
'nblic  and  domestic  rites  of  worship  in  every  form 
i^re  tolerated  and  protected ;  and  the  law  of  the 
lecades,  or  Theophilanthropic  festivals,  was  abol- 
ibed.  Even  the  earthly  relics  of  Pope  Pius  VI., 
rho  had  died '  at  Valence,  and  in  exile,  were  not 
legtectedi  but  received,  singular  to  relate,  Ae  rites 
If  sepulture  with  the  solemnity  due  to  his  high  office, 
»y  command  of  Bonaparte,t  who  had  first  shaken 
he  Papal  authority ;  and  in  doing  so,  as  he  boasted 
n  his  Egyptian  proclamations,  had  destroyed  the 
nnbtem  of  Christian  worship. 

The  part  taken  bv  Cambac^r^s,  the  minister  of 
Qstice.  in  the  revolution  of  Bmmaire,  had  been 
igreeable  to  Bonaparte;  and  his  moderation  now 
lined  him  in  the  lenient  measures  which  he  had  de* 
iermined  to  adopt.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  a 
nan  of  sense  and  information,  and  under  his  ad- 
liinistration  means  were  taken  to  relax  the  oppres* 
rive  severity  of  the  laws  against  the  emigrants. 
Nine  of  them,  noblemen  of  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies in  France,  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  near 
Oalflis  by  shipwreck,  and  the  directors  had  medi- 
tated bnnging  to  trial  those  whom  the  winds  and 

*  (Subfeqoently  Duke  of  GaSta,  who  had  lon«  occupied  die 
pboe  of  chief  clerk  of  finaoco.  "  He  waa  a  man  of  mud  man- 
B«n,  and  of  inflexible  probity ;  proceedint  »lowlr,  but  tmel^. 
He  vcfov  had  to  withdiaw  any  of  hie  measurM.  because  hu 
koiAriedgfl  waa  piaotical  and  Uio  fruit  of  lone  experieooe."— 
RoouoN.  Ckmrfttud,  c  i.  p.  109.) 

t  r  ta  reiainint  from  Ep ypt.  Napoleon  bad  convened  a  few 
vAttttm  at  Valence  with  Spinat  (m*  Tope'ii  almoner :  lie  (hen 
hint  that  no  Mineral  honouia  bod  been  paid  to  the  Pope,  and 
thatfaii  ooqiM  waa  laid  in  the  ancriary  of  liie  cathedral.  'A  de< 
««  «(r  the  conauia  orUerad  that  the  cuatomary  honour*  abould 
Mitadntd  to  hia  remaioa,  and  that  a  moouinent  of  marble 
thoukl  faeralwd  uiion  hiato0k."*-ik»eaaAin>»  Li  9.  i%Ll 
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waTea  had  apaned,  as  fallen  under  flie  daasof  emi* 
grants  returned  to  Prance  without  permission, 
against  whom  the  laws  denouncod  the  penalty  dr 
death.  Bonaparte  more  liberally  considered  tneir 
being  found  within  the  prohibited  territory,  as  an 
act,  not  of  violation,  b«u  of  inevitable  neceHoity,  and 
th^  were  dismissed  accordingly.t 

Krom  the  same  spirit  of  pohtic  clemency,  La 
Fayetie.  Latour  Maubourg,  and  others,  who, 
although  revolutionists,  had  been  expelled  from 
Prance  for  not  carrying  their  principles  of  freeiiom 
sufiicienily  high  and  far,  were  permitted  to  return 
to  (heir  native  country. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  .that  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  state  underwent  a  complete  reform  un* 
der  the  authority  of  Bonaparte.  Dubois  de  CranoC. 
theminister  at  war  under  the  directors,  was  replaced 
by  Berthier ;  and  Napoleon  gives  a  strange  picture 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  former  functionary.  He 
declares  he  could  not  furnish  a  single  report  of  the 
state  of  the  army— that  he  had  obtained  no  regular 
returns  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  different  n- 
giments — that  many  corps  had  been  formed  in  the 
departments,  whose  very  existence  was  unknown 
to  the  minister  at  war;  and,  finally,  that  when 
pressed  for  reports  of  the  pay,  of  the  victualling,  and 
of  the  clothing  of  the  troops,  ho  had  replied,  chat 
the  war  department  neither  paid,  clothed,  nor  vict- 
ualled them.  This  may  be  exaggerated,  for  Napo- 
leon disliked  Dubois  doCranc^i  as  his  personal  op- 
ponent :  but  the  improvident  and  corrupt  chsracter 
of  the  directorial  government  renders  the  charge 
very  probable.  By  the  exertions  of  Berthier,  accus- 
tomed to  Bonaparte's  mode  of  arrangements,  tha 
war  department  soon  adopted  a  very  different  fiica 
of  activity.  U 

The  same  department  received  yet  additional 
vigour  when  the  consuls  called  to  be  its  head  the 
celebrated  Carnot,  who  had  n  turned  from  exile,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  directors.  He  re- 
mained in  ofiice  but  a  short  lime  :  for,  being  a  de- 
mocrat in  principle,  he  disapproved  of  the  personal 
elevation  of  Bonaparte;  but  during  the  period  that 
he  continued  in  administration,  his  services  in  re-' 
storing  order  in  the  military  dipartmeni,  and  cam- 
binini^  the  plans  of  the  campaign  with  Moreau  and 
Bonaparte,  were  of  the  highest  importance. 

Napoleon  showed  no  less  talent  in  closing  the 
wounds  of  internal  war,  than  in  his  other  arrange- 
ments. The  Chouans,  under  various  chiefs,  had 
disturbed  the  western  provinces  ;  but  the  despair  of 
pardon,  which  drove  po  many  inalecontents  to  their 
standard,  began  to  subside,  and  the  liberal  and  ac- 
commodating measures  adopted  by  the  new  Con- 
sular government,  induced  nio!>t  to  make  peace 
with  Bonaparte.  This  they  did  tlio  more  readily, 
that  many  of  them  believed  the  riin'l*  consul  intend- 
ed by  de^ees,  ond  when  the  opportunity  offered,  to 
accompliHli  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Many 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Chouans  submitted  to  him,  ana 
aftirwards  supported  his  government.  Cbuullon,. 
Suznnnet,  D'Autichamp.  nul^les  and  chiefs  of  the 
Royalist  army,  submitiea  at  MonfluQon,  and  their 
reconciliation  with  the  government,  being  admitted 
on  liberal  terms,  was  smceroly  observed  by  them. 
Bernier,  rector  of  St.  Lo,  who  had  great  influence 
in  La  Vendue,  also  made  his  ])i-uu\  and  was  aftei^ 
wards  made  Binhop  of  Orleans  by  Bonaparte,  and 
employed  in  negotiaiing  the  Concordat  with  the 
Pope. 

Count  Louis  de  Frott<^,  an  enf(  rpriaing  and  hlgh- 
spiriied  young  nobleman,  rtinsed  for  a  long  time  to 
enter  into  terms  with  Bonaparte;  90  did  another 
chief  of  iht'-  Chouans,  calU  il  Cu  oYize  Cadoudal,  a 
peasant  of  the  diHtrict  of  Morbilmu,  raisul  to  the 
command  of  his  countrjinen,  b.  cause,  with  grcAt 
strength  and  Hnuntless  couraire.  he  rombined  the 
qualities  of  eritiiprise  and  s.T^aiiiv.  Vrollf  was 
betrayed  and  made  prisoncT  in  the  house  of  GuidaL 
commandant  nt  Alen';oii,  who  had  pretended  Inend 

1  [Gourtniiiil.  t.  i  p   155  ]  «        ,     t.t.j 

S  [Arter  IIk'  J^Mi  nnunniw.  Diilx.i^  oc  Cronrf  wlthdrow  i|iit 
Cbwni-a^iie     Hi  tin  li  in  Juiir.  IflliJ 
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■hip  to  him,  and  had  promiaed  to  negoUate  a  fe- 
Toarable  treaty  on  his  behalf  He  and  eight  or 
nme  of  his  officers  were  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion. And  condemned  to  be  shot.  They  marched 
hand  in  hand  to  the  place  of  execution,  remained 
to  the  last  in  the  same  attitude,  expressive  of  their 
partaking  the  same  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  In  which  they  suffered,  and  died  with  the  ut- 
most courage.  Qcorge  Caaoudal,  left  alone,  be- 
came unable  to  support  the  civil  war,  and  laid  down 
his  arms  for  a  time.  Bonaparte,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  unite  in  the  new  order  of  things  as  many 
and  as  various  characters  as  possible,  not  regarding 
what  parts  they  had  formerly  played,  provided  they 
now  attached  themselves  to  his  person,  took  great 

gains  to  gain  over  a  man  so  resolute  as  this  daring 
Iretoo.  He  had  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
which  he  says  George  Cadoudal  solicited ;  yet  why 
he  should  have  done  so  it  is  hard  to  guess,  unless  it 
were  to  learn  whether  Bonaparte  had  any  ultimate 
purpose  of  serving  the  Bourbon  interest.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  request  the  favour  in  order  to  drive 
any  bargain  for  himself,  since  Bonaparte  frankly 
admits,  that  all  his  promises  and  arguments  failed 
to  make  any  impression  upon  him ;  and  that  he  part- 
ed witii  George,  professing  still  to  entertain  opinions 
for  which  he  had  fought  so  often  and.  so  despe- 
rately.* 

^  In  another  instance  which  happened  at  this  pe- 
riod, Bonaparte  boasts  of  having  vindicated  the 
insulted  rights  of  nations.  The  Senate  of  Ham- 
burgh had  delivered  up  to  England  Napper  Tandy, 
BlTOkwell,  and  other  Irishmen,  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  which  had  lately  wasted  Ireland.  Bona- 
parte took  this  up  in  a  threatening  tone,  and  ex- 
pounded to  their  trembling  envoy  the  rights  of  a 
neutral  territory,  in  language,  upon  which  the  aob- 
sequent  tragedy  of  the  Duke  d  Enghien  formed  a 
singulaT  commentary.t 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  busied  in  adopting 
mea^res  for  composing  internal  discord,  -and  re* 
newidg  the  wasted  resources  of  the  country,  those 
discussions  were  at  the  same  time  privately  carrying 
forward,  which  were  to  determine  by  whom  and  in 
what  way  it  should  be  governed.  There  is  little 
ioubt,  that  when  Sieves  undertook  the  revolution 
of  Brumaire,  he  would  have  deaired  for  his  military 
assistant  a  very  different  character  from  Bona- 
pprxe.  Sofne  general  would  have  best  suited  him 
who  possessed  no  knowledf^e  beyond  that  of  his 
profession,  and  whose  ambinon  wontd  have  been 
cdntented  to  accept  sueli  share  of  power  as  corre- 
sponded to  his  limited  views  and  capacity.  The 
wfly  priest,  however,  saw  that  no  other  coadjutor 
save  Bonaparte  could  have  availed  him,  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  fVom  Egypt,  ond  was  not  long 
of  exp>eriencing  that  Napoleon  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  short  of  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  consuls,  the  de- 
fection of  Ro^er  Ducos  to  the  side  of  Bo-  j^  , , 
naparte  convinced  Sieves,  that  he  would  * 
be  unable  to  support  those  pretensions  to  the  first 
pnice  in  the  government,  to  which  his  friends  had 
expected  to  see  him  elevated.  He  had  reckoned  on 
DudoB  s  vote  for  giving  htm  the  situation  of  first 
consul  J  but  Ducos  saw  better  where  the  force  and 
talent  of  the  Consulate  must  be  considered  as  re- 
posed. 'General,"  said  he  to  Napoleon,  at  the 
first  meetmg  of  the  Consular  body,  "  the  presidency 

•  (Goonaod,  t  i.  p.  iir.l 

t  {The  Senate  of  Haisbbifa  kwt  no  time  in  addre^f  toe  a  long 
l6tt<M  to  Napoleon,  to  teatHjr  Hieir  repentance.  He  relied  in  them 
tHui :  — "  I  have  received  your  tetter,  eentlemen  ;  it  does  not  jostfify 
jiotL  Courage  and  virtue  hre  the  preMTvera  of  itatea :  cowaidice 
•ad  crime  are  their  ruin.  Yuu  hare  violalad  thela\Tiorhoipilali(j, 
a  thing  which  never  happened  amotur  the  moct  naToge  hordet  of 
the  Petert.  Your  fcllow-citixen*  will  for  ever  reproach  yrwi  with 
iC  The  two  unfortunate  men  whom  you  have  given  up,  die  wiUi 
d«ry  t  iwt  their  blood  will  bring  rooro  evil  upon  their  neraeoiton 
tbfta  it  woald  be  in  tiie  power  oTan  arrayto  do."  ▲  Boloma  dwpur 
tation  from  the  Senate  a.  rived  at  the  Tuileriec  to  make  ptlMic 
apolegice  to  Napoleon.  He  a^n  testified  bia  indignation, 
luid  when  the  envoys  urged  their  weaknett.  he  said  to  tnem, 
^welt  I  and  had  you  not  the  resource  of  weak  states)  was  it  not 
myw  power  to  let  them  escape )"— Oocboaud,  t  i.  p.  IM ;  TM- 
t  L  Ph  Mi.] 


beloogs  Co  yon  as  a  matlAr  Af  liglit."  Boimpim 
took  tfie  chair  act^rdingly  as  a  ihmg  of  eourve.  k 
the  course  of  the  delib«cations»  Siftyes  had  Im^» 
find  that  the  general's  opinions  and  interfpresci 
would  have  been  Umited  to  military  afiairs ;  whn- 
as,  on  the  contrary,  he  heard  him  expresa  diadncii^ 
and  support  firmly,  propostxions  on  poliqr  v 
finance,  reli^on  and  jurisprudence.  Ue  mimd 
in  short,  so  little  occasion  for  an  indepiendent  cott- 
jutor,  that  Si^yes  appears  from  this,  the  very  fini 
interview,  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  eatabliainK 
a  separate  interest  of  his  own.  and  to  have  sea 
that  the  Revolution  was  from  that  nsLOOMnt  endei 
On  his  return  home,  he  said  to  those  staxesaa 
with  whom  he  had  cootsulted  and  acted  preoediqg 
the  eighteenth  Brumaire,  as  Taileyraad,  Baifiiy 
Rcederer,  Cabanis,  ^tc — '*  Gentlemen,  joa  bsfe  a 
Master —give  yourself  no  farther  concern  ab«aihe 
affairs  of  the  atate— Bonaparte  can  and  wji  aaa- 
age  them  all  at  his  own  pleasure.''^ 

This  declaration  must  have  anoooaced  to  t^ 
who  heard  it,  that  the  direct  and  im  mediate  adni- 
tages  proposed  by  the  Revolution  veere  lost;  ^ 
the  government  no  longer  rested  on  the  pep^ 
basis,  but  that,  in  a  much  grsatar  defp^e  thucoai 
have  been  said  to  have  been  the  cnae  dormg  ib 
reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  whole  menaures  of  saa 
must  in  future  rest  upon  the  arbitraiy  pleaasM  i 
one  man. 

It  was  in  the  mean  time  necessary  that  apnsein 
of  government  should  be  established  ivithont  don 
were  it  only  to  prevent  the  meetmx  of  the  e* 
Councils,  who  must  have  resumed  tneir  attihaci& 
unless  superseded  by  a  newoonstitation  pirsviovt 
the  19th  February,  1800,  to  which  day  thcj  baibA 

Erorogued.  As  a  previous  measure,  t^  oata  tabi 
y  official  persons  was  alterad  from  a  dvect  ■»■ 
knowledgment  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  Tim 
so  as  to  express  a  more  general  profta aion  of  «&•- 
rence  to  the  cause  of  the  Frsnoh  nation.  fiovB 
salve  the  wounded  conacienoes  of  thoae  who  ^ 
previously  taken  the  oath  in  ita  pcimitiye  liMS^w 
care  was  used,  nor  does  aay  appear  to  baf«  ^ 
thought  necessary.! 

The  three  consuls,  and  the  legislative  ooBuaitMik 
formed  themselves  into  a  Genaral  Comiait-  iw 
tee,  for  the  purpoae  of  organizing  a  conaiits- 
tion  ;ll  and  Sityes  wAs  mvited  to  aulunit  to  tha* 
that  model,  on  the  preparation  of  whickkeaisdt* 
pique  himaalf,  and  had  been  accuatomed  to  icoRii 
the  fiattery  of  his  friends.  He  appears  to  hivt 
obeyed  the  call  slowly,  and  to  have  produced  hi 
plan  partially,  and  by  fragments  \^  prohahqr  b^ 
cause  he  was  aware,  that  the  ofiTspnng  of  his  mHI 
would  never  be  accented  in  its  entire  font  te 
nHist  necessarily  undergo  sueh  mutilatioaa  e 
might  fit  it  for  the  purposes  and  to  the  pieiuniiti 
the  dictator,  whose  supremacy  he  had  beeB  eiB* 
pelled  to  announce  to  his  party. 

On  being  pressed  by  his  coUeaguea  in  tke  can- 
mittee,  the  metaphysical  politician  at  length  peo^ 
ced  his  full  plati  of  the  hiierarchical  represeBtaiB&. 
whose  authority  was  to  emanate  from  the  <moitf< 
the  people  ana  of  a  Conservative  Senate,  vhe 
was  at  once  to  protect  the  laws  of  the  5Tt>m^"*«- 
wealth,  and  a6«or6,  as  it  was  termed,  all  fiuva 
and  oyer- ambit  bus  spirits,  by  calling  them,  vki 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  any  irregular  o- 
ertion  of  power,  to  share  the  comforts  and  iao^ 
cities  of  their  own  body^  as  they  say  spirits  of  oii 
were  coloured  down,  and  obliged  to  abide  in  ihi 
Red  Sea.  He  then  brought  forward  his  idea  if* 
Legislative  Body,  which  was  to  vote  and^ded^ 
but  without  debate ;  and  his  Tribunate,  designedv 

t  rOourfaud.  L  i.  p.  1«7  ;  Fouch^,  tip.  ua] 

(  IGourfaud,  t.  i.  p.  He.  I 

n  [The  eommittm  met  in  Napoleon's  apaztmeot,  tmmm  ■ 
the  e?eninv  until  three  in  the  mominff.— GooiiaAtri>,  t  k  p. 

7  ["  Si^yes  afTected  silence.    I  waaoonHnisaiaoed  to 
hie  mystery,    f  employed  RiHJ,  who,  usinc  muck  ai1Jn  i 
appehranoe  of  ^at  fnod-baturc,  disco  wierf  the  basit  of: 
proijeet  bf  fetting  Chenier,  one  of  Ms  oonfrbuita,  toctettfe 
rising  from  dinner,  at  whcih  wines  and  ofbcr  hUaxioatiav  -* 
had  not  benn  spared.  Upon  thia  infomsation,  a  — crut  comioit 
heM,at  which  iheconduottobepumueilhjBoaaiMute  ha  thai 
end  oonfiifedeaa  yukm  djaeawed.  '*-4*oocmM,  t.  i  p.  asaj 
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plead  for.  or  to  impeach  ttie  massorpt  of  govern- 
ment.  Theste  general  ontlines  were  approved,  aa 
being  judged  likelv  to  pTeserte  more  stability;  and 
permanence  than  nad  been  found  to  apoertain  to 
the  constitutions,  which,  aince  1792,  had,  in  such 
qa\ck  succession,  been  adopted  and  abandoned. 

But  the  idea  wtiich  Sieyes  entertained  of  lodging 
the  executive  government  in  a  Grand  Elector,  who 
was  to  be  the  very,  model  of  a  King  of  Lub^erland, 
was  the  rtdn  of  his  plan.  It  was  in  vain,  that  in 
hopes  of  luring  Bonaparte  to  accept  of  this  oflBco. 
he  had,  while  depriving  it  of  all  real  power,  attached 
to  it  a  large  revenue,  guards,  honoursunnd  rank. 
The  heaping  with  sucn  distinctions  an  official  per- 
son, who  had  no  other  duty  than  to  name  two  con- 
suls, who  were  to  carry  on  the  civil  and  military 
business  of  the  state  without  his  concurrence  or  au- 
thority, was  introducing  into  a  modem  state  the 
evils  of  a  worn-out  Asiatic  emjjire,  where  the  Sul- 
tan, or  Mogul,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  lies  in  his 
Haram  in  obscure  luxury,  while  the  state  affairs 
are  (Conducted  exchistvely  by  his  Tiziers,  or  lieu- 
tenants. 

Bonaparte  exclaimed  against  the  whole  concoc- 
tion.— Who."  said  he,  "Mrould  accept  an  office,  of 
which  the  only  duties  were  to  fatten  like  a  pig  upon 
80  many  millions  yearly?*— Or  what  man  or  spirit 
would  consent  to  xmrne  ministers,  over  whom,  being 
ttamed,  he  was  rrot^o  exercise  the  slightest  authon- 
ty  7 — And  your  two  consuls  for  war  and  peace,  the 
one  surrounded  with  jud^s,  churchman,  and  civi- 
lians,—the  other  with  military  men  and  diploma- 
tists,—on  what  footing  of  intercourse  can  they  be 
Bard  ta  stand  respecting  each  other?— the  one  de- 
manding money  and  recruits,  the  other  refusing  the 
snppliet?  A  government  involving  such  a  total  se- 
psrration  of  offices  necessarily  connected,  would  be 
heterogeneous,— the  shadow  of  a  state,  but  with- 
out the  efficient  authority  which  should  belong  to 
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one. 

Silyes  did  not  possess  powers  of  persuasion  or 
promptness  of  speech  in  addition  to  nis  other  tal- 
ents. He  waa  silenced  and  imtlmidated,  and  saw 
his  favourite  eiector-generaj,  with  his  two  consuls, 
qf  rather  viziercL  rejected,  without  making  much 
effort  in  their  defence. 

Still  the  system  which  was  acttially  adopted, 
bore,  in  poirtt  of  form^some  faint  resemblance  to 
tfce  Model  ot  Sifryes.  Three  consuls  were  appoint- 
ed I  the  first  to  hold  the  sole  power  of  nominating 
to  public  offtees,  and  right  of  aeterminin/i(  on  public 
^easdres ;  the  other  two  were  to  be  his  mdispensa- 
Me  counsellors.  The  first  of  these  offices  was  de- 
aigncd  to  bring  back  the  constitution  of  Prance  to 
8  monarchical  syMem,  while  (he  scbond  and  third 
were  added  merely  to  condliate  the  Republicans, 
•who  were  not  yet  prepared  fbr  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. 

The  office  of  one  of  these  supplementary  consuls 
was  offered  to  Siejrea,  but  he  declined  to  accept  of 
it,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  retire  from  public  life. 
Hi$  disappointment  vras  probably  considerable,  at 
fiitdmg  himself  acting  but  a  eecond-rate  part,  after 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  had  hunself 
schemed ;  but  his  pride  was  not  so  great  as  to  de- 
cline a  pectmiary  compensation.  Bonaparte  be- 
stowed on  him  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  private 
treasure  amassed  by  the  eXrditiectorB.  It  was  said 
to  amount  t6  six  hu  netted 'thousand  francs,  which 
Si^yes  called  wn«  poire  pour  la  itAf;  in  English,  a 
morsel  to  stay  the  stomach.t  He  was  endowed 
also  ^th  the  fine  domain  and  estate  of  CrOsne  jt 

*  r'i^apolQM  noMT  began,  bo  nid.  to  lau|(h  ia  Sf^yei'i  free, 
aiidlocatiip'auntonwmi4iriiealiioiiMn««-wHliQutinerc7.  'Ton 
take,'  be  Mid.  '  ibe  abuee  for  the  priociple,  the  ahadaw  %  tha 
ndy.    Attl  bf  w  can  joaiimuafie,  M.  8rtyai.  that  a  mwB  or  tny 
yaal,  or  the  leaat  hooour,  will  resifii  himielito  act  the  nut  of  a 
if  fkttenhif  on  a  fbw  roinkmr'    After  thie  talff.  whiiSb  dmuAs 
who  were  preeent  laoffh  iaunodanilalf,  mkj^m  remaJaed 
':"— MAPOLBONr  Laa  Oatm,  t  i<r.  p.  aas.] 


I  i[**upoo^ occaijon  of  thji  gift,  the  foRowing MMry  rturoMe 
tieit  01  ctwy  one*!  noorh  .*-" 

"  Bonaparte  I  Si6y«e  a  fUt  prteeot  de  CrOfnaj 
aKjree  I  Bonaparte  a  fUt  pifMnt  da  Troat,** 

MoMT^uXAao,  t  T.  ph  m] 


and  to  render  the  gift  more  acceptable,  aiid  save 
his  delicacy,  a  decree  was  issued,  compelling  him 
to  accept  01  tliis  manifestation  of  national  gratitude. 
The  omcc  of  a  senator  gave  him  dii^niiy;  and  tha 
yearly  appointment  of  iwcnly-five  thousand  franct 
annexed  to  it,  added  to  the  ease  pf  his  situation.l  ^ 
In  short,  this  celebrated  metapli^sician  disappeared 
as  <  political  person,  and  became,  to  u?e  his  own 
expression,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  epicurean  in- 
duWnccs,  which  he  coverccl  with  a  v»mI  of  mysterv. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  thus  snowing  the  greedy 
and  mercenary  turn  of  hia  nature,  Sifcyes,  notwilh- 
stanHing  his  abilities,  lost  in  a  great  measure  the  . 
esteem  and  reverence  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  this 
was  a  consequence  not  probably  unforeseen  by  Bo- 
naparte, when  he  loaded  him  with  wealth. 

To  return  to  the  new  constitution.  Erery  species 
of  power  and  faculty  was  heaped  upon  the  chief 
consul,  with  a  liberality  which  looked  as  if  France, 
to  atone  for  her  long  jealousy  of  those  who  had 
been  the  administrators  of  her  executive  power, 
was  now  determined  to  remove  at  once  every  ob- 
stacle which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  Bonaparte 
to  arbitrary  power.    He  possessed  the  sole  rignt  of 
nominating  counsellors  of  state,  ministers,  ambas- 
sadors, ofncers,  civil  and  military,  and  almost  all 
functionaries  whatsoever.    He  was  to  propose  all 
new  laws,  and  take  all  measures  for  internal  anti 
external  defence  of  the  state.    He  commanded  all 
the  forces,  of  whatever  description,  superintended' 
all  the  national  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  anq. 
coined  the  public  money.    In  these  high  duties  he 
had  the  advice  of  bis  brother  consuls,  and  also  of 
a  Council  of  State.    But  he  was  recognised  to  ha" 
independent  of  them  all.    The  cossuU  were  to  be 
elected  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  to  be  n^ 
eligible. 

The  Abb^  Si^yes^s  plan  of  dividing  the  peoplft 
into  three  classes,  which  6houla  each  of  them  de^ 
clare  a  certain  number  of  persons  eligible  to  certaiiif 
gradations  of  thft  state,, was  ostensibly  adopted. 
The  lists  of  these  eligible  individuals  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  various  electoral  classes  to  the  Con- 
aervative  Senate,  which  also  was  borrowed  from 
the  AbbiS's  model.  This  body,  the  highest  and  most 
august  in  the  state,  were  to  hold  their  places  for 
life,  and  had  a  considerable  pension  attached  ti> 
them.  Their  number  was  not  to  exceed  eighty* 
aiKl  they  were  to  have  the  power  of  supplying  va^ 
cancies  in  their  own  body,  oy  choosing  the  future 
senator  from  a  list  of  three  persona;  one  of  ihetA 
proposed  by  the  chief  consul,  one  hf  th&  Legjs|$r^ 
live  Body,  and  one  by  the  Tribunate.  Senatoi^a  be-, 
came  for  ever  incapable  of  any  otbej  public  iuiy. 
Their  duty  was  to  receive  the  national  lists  of  p^N 
sons  eligible  for  official  situations,  and  to  annul! 
such  laws  or  measures  as  should  be  deoounce(vto 
their  body,  as  unconstitutional  or  impolitic,^  either 
by  the  Government  or  the  Tribunate.  The  sittings 
of  the  Senate  were  not  public. 

The  new  constitution  of  France  also  adopted  (be 
Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  proposed  by  the 
Abb^  Si£yes.  The  duty  of  the  L^slative  Body  tvai 
to  take  into  consideration  such  faws  as  should  ha 
approved  by  the  Tribunate,  and  pass  or  refuse  them 
by  vote,  but  without  any  debate,  or  even  an  ezpreA- 
sion  of  their  opinion. 

The  Tribunate,  on  the  coptrary.  was  a  delibert* 
\  live  body,  to  whom  the  chief  consul,  and  his^Ooun.- 
cil  of  State,  with  whom  alone  lay  the  initiative  pri- 
vilege, were  to  propose  such  laws  as  appearea  to 
them  desirable.  These,  when  discussed  by  toe 
Tribunates  and  approved  of  by  the  silent  assent  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  passed  mt9  decrees,  and  be- 
came binding  upon  the  community.  The  LegislaT 
tive  Body  hoard  the  report  of  the  Tribunate,  es  el- 
pressed  by  a  deputation  from  that  body;  and  by 
their  votes  alone,  but  without  any  debate  or  delivenr 
of  opinion,  refused  or  confirmed  the  propossij 
SoflNof  the  more  important  acts  of  govemmeBti 

I  ("  8l«yce  wa«  the  moelunflt  man  in  the  world  fbr  power  j  Ust 
hh  perccptione  wore  often  himinoiu,  and  oftbe  hlf heet  unpoftanot. 
He  was  fbnd  of  money;  bitf  of  ttrict  intefhty. '*— IUFOIJ(0]|^ 
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■uch  ts  the  proclamation  cf  peace  or  war,  could 
only  take  place  on  the  motion  of  the  chief  consul 
to  the  Tnbunate,  upon  their  recommending  the 
measure  to  the  Legislative  Body;  and,  finally,  upon 
the  legislative  commissions  affirming  the  proposal. 
But  the  power  of  the  chief  consul  was  not  much 
checked  by  this  restriction ;  for  th«e  discussion  on 
such  subjects  was  mily  to  take  place  on  his  own  re- 
auisition,  and  always  m  secret  committee ;  so  that 
tne  greatest  hinderance  of  despotism,  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  forrtffcd  upon  public  debate,  was  to- 
tally wanting. 
■    A  very  sh^ht  glance  at  this  Consular  fo^m  of 

*  government  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  Bonaparte 
selected  eiactly  as  much  of  the  ingenious  constitu- 
tion of  Si^yes  as  was  apolicable  to  his  own  obiect 
of  acquiring  supreme  ana  despotic  authority,  while 
he  got  rid  of  all,  the  Tribunate  alone  excepted, 
which  contained,  directly  or  indirectly,  anv  check  or 
balance  afTecling  the  executive  power.  The  substi- 
tution of  lists  of  eligible  persons  or  candidates,  to  be 
ijiade  up  by  the  people,  instead  of  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  actual  representatives,  converted  into  a  me- 
taphysical and  abstract  idea  the  real  safeguard  of 
Hberiy.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  authority  of  an 
official  person,  selected  from  the  national  lists, 
might  be  said  oririnally  to  emanate  from  the  peo- 
ple; because,  unless  nis  name  had  received  their 
Mnction,  he  could  not  have  been  eligible.  But  the 
di(^rence  is  inexpressibly  great,  between  the' power 
of  naming  a  single  direct  representative,  and  that  of 
naming  a  thousand  persons,  any  of  whom  may  be 
capable  of  being  created  a  representative ;  and  the 
pdpular  interference  in  the  state,  which  had  hitherto 
comprehended  the  former  privilege^  was  now  re- 
strained to  the  latter  and  more  insignificant  one. 
This  was  the  main  error  in  SiSyes's  system,  and 
the  most  fatal  blow  to  liberty,^  whose  constitutional 
safety  can  hardly  exist,  excepting  in  union  with  a  di- 
rect and  unfettered  national  representation,  chosen 
by  the  people  themselves. 

All  the  other  balances  and  checks  which  the  Abb^ 
had  designed  to  substitute  instead  of  that  which 
arises  from  popular  election,  had  been  broken  and 
cast  away;  while  the  fragments  of  the  scheme  that 
remainca  were  carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to  form  the 
steps  by  which  Bonaparte  was  to  ascend  to  an  un- 
mnited  and  despotic  tnrone.  SiCyea  had  proposed 
that  his  elector-^neral  should  be  merely  a  graceful 
termination  to  his  edifice,  like  a  gilded  vane  on  the 
tO])  of  a  steeple — a  sovereign  witnout  powei^— a  roi 
JhinSarUt*  with  two  consuls  to  act  as  joint  Mairtt 
(2m  valaii,  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the 
whole  executive  power  in  the  state,  together  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  proposing  all  new  laws,  to 
^9  chief  consul,  and  made  the  others  mere  appen- 
dages, to  be  thrown  aside  at  pleasure. 

•  Neither  were  the  other  constitutional  authorities 
calculated  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  en- 
grossing authority  of  this  all-powerful  officer.  All 
these  bodies  were,  in  Hact,  mere  pensioners.  The 
Senate,  which  met  in  secret,  and  the  Legislative 
Body,  whose  lips  were  padlocked,  were  alike  re- 
moved from  influencing  public  opinion,  and  being 
influenced  by  it.  The  Tinbunate,  mdoed,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  persons,  retained  in  some  sort  the 
r^t  of  debate,  and  of  being  publicly  heard.  But 
the  members  of  the  Tribunate  were  selected  by  the 
Senate,  not  by  the  people,  whom,  except  in  meta- 
physical mockery,  it  could  not  be  said^  to  represent 
eny  more  than  a  bottle  of  distilled  limipr  can  be 
^aid  to  represent  ihc  sheaf  of  grain  wnich  it  was 
originally  drawn  from.  What  chance  was  there 
thati  in  a  hundred  men  so  chosen,  there  should  be 
courage  and  independence  enough  found  to  oppose 
Ujat  primary  power,  by  which,  like  a  steam-engine, 

^    the  whole  constitution  was  put  in  motion  1    Such 

'  *  r*  Ttie  gnod  elector,  if  he  confine  tumielf  entirely  to  the  ffane- 
tiant  fou  anif n  him.  will  be  the  ifaidow,  but  the  mere  flwUoM> 
•hfdow.orft  roitaintant.  Can  jrou  point  oat  a  man  bate  eoQUch 
lo  numble  bimseif  to  nich  mockenr  ?  Such  a  Kovenuneot  would 
ot  a  monstlpouf  creatiuo.  computed  of  heteragcneouB  parts,  pre- 
■ai4Qf  Mthinc  rational.  It  ia  a  great  miitake  to  lODpoae  that  die 
gsdow  of  a  thiog  can  be  of  the  yamo  use  at  tha  Uanf  itMl£"— 
Rifauoif,  OowfVMMl, tip.  118.1 


tribunee  were  also  in  danoer  of  recollectiai&  tint 
they  only  held  their  offices  Tor  four  years,  maa  that 
the  senators  had  their  offices  for  life ;  while  a  tran- 
sition from  the  one  state  to  the  other  was  in  Renerai 
thought  <lcsirable,  and  could  only  be  gained  oy  im- 
plicit obedience  during  the  candidate's  probation  ia 
the  Tribunate.  Yet,  slender  as  was  the  power  of 
this  tribunate  bodv,  Bonaparte  showed  aome  jeal- 
ousy even  of  this  slight  appearance  of  ireedom ;  al- 
though, justly  considerea,  the  Senate,  the  Consa- 
vative  Body,  and  the  Tribunate^  were  out  three  dif- 
ferent pipes,  which,  separately  or  altogether,  uttered 
sound  at  U^e  pleasure  of  him  wlio  preaideia  at  the 
instrument 

The  spirit  of  France  must  have  been  much  broken 
when  this  arbitrary  system  was  adopted  wubooi 
debate  or  contradiction ;  and  when  we  remcsaba 
the  earjier  period  of  1789,  it  is  wonderful  to  conade' 
how,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  race  of  raea 
whose  love  of  liberty  carried  them  to  such  extrava 
gances,  seems  to  have  become  exhausted.  Personil 
safety  was  now  a  principal  object  with  naost.    Thef 
saw  na  alternative  between  absolute  submission  to 
a  militarv  chief  of  talent  and  power,  and  the  return 
to  anarchy  and  new  revolutionary  excesses. 

During  the  sitting  of  Bonaparte's  LeKislathre 
Committee,  Madame  de  Sta^i  expresaed,  to  a  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  her  alarms  on  the  sol^- 
ject  of  liberty.  '*  Ob,  madam,'*  lie  replied,  *'  we  ars 
arrived  at  an  extremity  i^  which  we  must  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  saving  the  principles  of  tha 
Revolution,  but  only  the  hves  of  the  men  by  whom 
the  Revolution  was  efrected."t  . 

Yet  more  than  one  exertion  is  said  to  have  beea 
made  in  the  committee,  to  obtain  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  supreme  power  of  the  cl^ief  consiiE,  ot  at 
least  some  remedy  in  case  of  its  being  abused  Se- 
veral members  of  the  committee  which  a(^aated  lbs 
new  constitution,  made^  it  is  said,  an  effort  to  per- 
suade Bonaparte,  that,  m  taking  possession  of  the 
office  of  supreme  magLstn|te,  without  any  preUmi- 
nary  election^  he  would  evince  an  ambition  which 
might  prejudice  him  with  the  people ;  and«  entreat- 
ing him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  office  of  generaL*- 
simo  of  the  armies,  with  full  right  of  treating  witk 
foreign  powers,  invited  him  to  set  off  to  the  froatier 
and  resume  his  train. of  victories.  "I  will  itBom 
at  Paris,"  said  Bonaparte,  biting  his  nails  id  the 
quick,  as  was  his  custom  when  agitated — "lufl 
remain  at  Paris— I  am  chief  consul." 

Chenier  hinting  at  adopting  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
sorption, but  was  instantly,  mtemipted — "  I  wiE 
have  no  such  mummery,"  said  Bonaparte ;  **  blood 
to  the  knees  rather. ''t    These  expressions  mav  be 
exaggerated;  but  it  is  certain  that^  wl^enever  tnera 
was  an  attempt  to  control  his  wishes,  or  restrict 
his  power,  such  a  discontented  remark  as  intima- 
ted    that  he  would  meddle  no  more  in  the  buai- 
ness,"  was  sufficient  lo  overpower  the  opposition. 
The  committee  saw  no  option  betwixt  submittisc 
to  the  authority  of  this  inflexible  chiefs  or  encouzir 
tering  the  horrors  0|f  a  bloody  civil  war.  Thus  wen 
lost  at  once  the  fruits  of  the  virtues,  the  crimes,  the 
blood,  the  treasure,   the  mass  of  human  miser;]^ 
which,  flowing  from  the  Revolution,  had  agitated 
France  for  ten  years :  and  thus,  haviijg;  sacrificed 
almost  all  that  men  hold  dear,  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity themselves  included,  in  order  to  obtain  na- 
tional liberty,  her  inhabitants,  without  having  en 
joyed  rational  freedom,  or  the  advantages  which  it 
ensures,  for  a  single  day,  returned;  to  be  the  vassals 
of  a  despotic  government,  administered  by  a  chief 
whose  right  was  only  in  his  sword.    A  few  reflec- 
tions on  what  might  or  ou|}ht  to  have  been  JBona- 
parte*s  conduct  in  this  crista,  naturall:^  arise  out  of 
the  subject. 

We  are  not  to  expect,  in  the  course  of  ordinavy 
life,  moral  any  more  than  physical  miracles.  'Hiere 
have  lived  men  of  a  spirit  so  noble,  that,  in  servinn 
their  country,  they  had  no  other  object  bc^yond  the 
merit  of  having  done  so  \  but  such  men  befoiiic  to,  a 
less  corrupted  age  than  ours,  and  have  been  trained  in 

t  (Consid.  tur  la  R^t.  FrancaSie,  t  ii.  p.  MS. 
X  (l&to^oUvsdaFouob^.t  L  pi  KM.] 
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tW  principles  of  diewtoresied  patriotiflRi,  which  did 
^ot  oeloDstoFranoeiPerhEpfli  not  to  Gutt)pe,  in  the 
eifibieentri  century.'  We  may,  therefcyre,  take  it  for 
greatedt  that  Bcwaparto  was  deairoue,  in  same 
shape  or  oth«r,  to  find  his  owh  interest  in  the  ser- 
yiceofjiia  countrv,  that  his  motives  were  a  mixture 
oif  Datr^otiem  and  the  desire  of  self-advancement; 
ana  it  remains  to  consider  io  whM  manner  both  ob- 
jects %vQre  to  be  best. obtained.  /  • 
- ,  Tho  first,  alternative  was  thd  re-esfablishment  of 
^oeilepublic,  upon  some  better  and  less  perishable 
ODodel  than  those  which  had  been  Successively 
adopted  atid  abandoned  by  the  French,  in  the  se- 
veral phases  of  the  Revohition.  But  Bonaparte  had 
already  delerniined  against  this  plan  of  government, 
artd  seemed  unalterably  convinced,  that  the  various 
misfortunes  and  failures  which  had  been  sustained 
in  the  attempt  to  convjert  Frsoce  into  a  republic, 
afibrded  irrefragable  evidence  that  her  natural  ana 
proper  constitutional  government  must  be  monar- 
qUical.  This  important  point  settled,  it  remained^ 
1st,  To  select  the  person  in  whose  hand  the  kingly 
power  was  to  be  intrusted.  2dly,  To  consider  in 
what  degree  the  monarchical  principle  should  be 
roinffled.  with,  and  qualified  by,  securities  for  ttic 
frecoom  of  the  people^  and  cheeks  against  the  en- 
crga  ch  men  ts  of  the  prmoe. 

Having  broken  explicitly  with  the  Republican?, 
Bonaparte  had  it  in  his  power,  doubtless,  to  have 
united  with  thosa  who  desired  the  restornlioaof  the 
JBourbonsj  who  at  this  moment  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion ot  the  !beUer  classes  m  France.  The  name 
of  the  old  dynasty  must  have  brought  niili  it  great 
advantages.  Their  restoration  would  hcvve  at  once 
given  peace  to  Europe,  and  in  a  great  measure  re- 
conciled the  strife  of  parties  in  France.  There  was 
no  doubtof  the  possibility  of  the  counter-revolution  *, 
fyt  what  was  done  in  1314  might  have  been  still 
more  edsilv  done  in  1799.  Old  ideas  woald  have  re- 
turned with  ancient  names,  and  at  the  same  time 
aecurity  night  have  been  given,  that  the  restored 
monarch  should  be  placed  within  such  legal  re- 
straints as  werd  neeessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  the  subject.  The  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  if  required,  would  have  gladly  (guarantied 
to  the  French  people  any  class  of  institutions  which 
might  have  been  thought  adequate  to  this  purpose. 

But,  besides  that. such  a  course  cut  oft' Bonaparte 
fcom  any  higher  reward  of  his  services,  than  were 
^nnected  with  the  rank  of  a  subject,  the  same  ob- 
jections to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family 
still  prevailed*  which  we  have  before  noticed.    The 
Qztreroe  confusion  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
eonfiicting  claims  of  the  restored  emigrants,  who 
had  left  France  with  all  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
peculiar  to  their  birth  and  quaUty,  and  those  of  the 
numerous  soldiers  and  statesmen,  who  had  arisen 
to  eminence  during  the  Revolution,  and  whose  pre- 
tenai4Mi8  to  rank  and  office  would  be  urged  with 
ieaioii0  vehemence  against  those  who  had  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  monarch,  was  a  powerful 
ohjeotipn  to  the  reetoration.     The  question  con- 
cerning the  national  domains  remained  as  embar- 
lassing  as  before;. for,  while  the  sales  which  had 
been  poade  of  that  property  oould  scarce  be  cancel- 
led without  a  severe  shock  to  national  credit,  the 
restored  Bourbons  could  not,  oo  the  other  hand, 
fiul  to  inaint  upon  an  indemnification  to  the  spiritu- 
ality, who  had  been  stripped  of  their  property  for 
their  adherence  to  their  religious  vows,  and  to  the 
nobles,  whose  estates  had  been  forfeit^  for  their 
adherence  to  the  throne.    It  might  also  have  been 
found,  that,  among  the  army,  a  prejudice  against 
the  Bourbons  had  survived  theu*  predilection  tor  the 
RepubUc,  and  that  although  the  French  soldiers 
might  see  with  pleasure  a  crown  placed  on  the 
brow  of  their  favourite  general,  they  might  be  un- 
wiUing  to  endure  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  race, 
against  whom  they  had  long  borne  arms. 
'All  these  objections  against  attempting  to  recall 
the  ancient  dynasty,  have  weight  in  themselves,  and 
may  psadily  have  appeared  msupefable  to  Bona- 
l>arte;  especially  considering  the  conclusion  to  be, 
•hit  if  the  Bourbons  wore  fouid  ineligible,  the 


crown  of  France-^with  more  extended  empire,  and 
more  imtimited  powers— was  in  that  cast'  to  rest 
with  Bonaparte  himself.    There  ia,no  doubt  that,  lu 
preferring  the  title  of  the  Bourbons,  founded  oh 
right,  to  his  own,  ^t'hich  rested  on  force  and  op- 
portunity alone.  Bonaparfe  would  have   acted  a 
much  more  noble,  generous,  and  disinterested  part, 
than  in  availing  hiinpclfof  circumstanrcs  to  estab- 
lish   his  own  power;    nay,  that,  philoBophically 
speaking,  such  a  choice  might  hhve  been  wiser  ana. 
ha7)pier.    But  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  viewing  and 
aciinsin  this  world,  the  temptation  was  immense i 
and  Bonaparte  was,  in  some  measure,  unfettered  by 
the  circumstances  which  might  have  wiihh«  Id  home 
of  his  contemporaries  from  snatching  at  the  crown 
that  seemed  to  await  his  grasp.  Whatever  were  ihe 
rights  of  the  Bourbons,   abstractedly  considered, 
they  were  not  of  a  kind  to  force  themselves  imme- 
diately upon  the  conscience  of  Bonaparte.    He  had 
not  entered  public  life,  was  indeed  a  mere  boy, 
when  the  general  voice  of  Ftance,  or  that  whloh 
appeared  stich,  drove  the  ancient  race  from  the 
throno;  he  had  acted  during  all  his  life  hitheito  ia 
the  service  of  the  French  government  de  facto  ;  aod 
it  was  hard  xo  require  of  Kim^  now  of  a  sudden,  to 
sacrifice  the  greatest  stake  which  a  man  ever  played 
for,  to  the  abstract  right  of  the  king  dejurc.    Can- 
dour will  therefore  allow,  that  though  some  spirits, 
of  an  heroic  pitch  of  character,  might,  in  his  places 
hav^  acted  otherwise,  yet  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte, 
in  availing  himself,  for  his  own  advantage,  of  the 
height  which  he  bad  attained  by  his  own  talents, 
was  too  natural  a  course  of  action  to  be  loaded  with 
censure  by  any  one,  who,  if  he-takes  the  trouble  to 
consider  the  extent  of  the  temptation,  must  ac- 
knowledge in  his  heart  the  difficulty  of  resisting  if. 

But,  though  wo  may  acknowledge  many  excu^s 
for  the  ambition  which  induced  Bonaparte  to  as- 
sume the  principal  share  of  the  new  government, 
and  althou::?h  we  were  even  to  allow  to  pis  admirers 
that  he  became  first  consul  purely  because  his  doir^g 
so  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France,  our  can- 
dour can  carry  us  no  farther.  We  cannot  for  an  in- 
stant sanction  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  au- 
thority which  engrossed  into  his  own  hands  all  this 
powers  of  the  state,  and  deprived  the  French  people, 
from  that  period,  of  the  least  pretence  to  liberty,  ot 
power  of  protecting  themselves  from  tyranny.  It 
IS  in  vain  to  urge,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to' 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  invaluable  privileges  of 
which  he  deprived  thera—eoually  in  vain  to  say,  that 
they  consented  to  resign  what  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  defend.  It  is  a  poor  apology  for  theft,  that 
the  person  plundered  knew  not  the  value  of  the 
gem  taken  from  him  ;  a  worse  excuse  for  robberr,' 
that  the  party  robbed  was  disarmed  and  prostrate,' 
and  submitted  without  resistance,  where  to  resist 
would  have  been  to  die.  In  choosing  to  be  the  head 
of  a  well-regulated  and  limited  monarchy^  Bona- 
parte would  nave  consulted  even  his  own  interest 
better,  than  by  preferring,  as  he  did,  to  become  the 
sole  animatin{(  spirit  or  a  monstrous  despotism. 
The  communication  of  common  privileges,  while 
they  united  discordant  factions,  would  nave  fixed' 
th^  attention  of  all  on  the  head  of  the  governmcnl| 
as  their  mutual  benefactor.  The  constitutional 
rights  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  crown  would 
have  been  respected,  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  freedom  of  the  people  had  been  put  in  a  ration^ 
form,  and  its  privileges  rendered  availab]p  by  hi^ 
liberality. 

Such  checks  upon  his  power  would  have  been' 
as  beneficial  to  himself  as  ro  his  subjects.  If,  in  the, 
course  of  his  reign,  he  had  met  constitutional  op- 
position to  the  then  immense  projects  of  conquest, 
which  cost  so  much  blood  and  devastation,  tothat; 
opposition  he  would  have  been  as  much  indebted, 
as  a  person  subject  to  fits  of  lunacy  is  to  the  bonds 
by  which,  when  under  the  influence  of  his  m&ladv, 
he  is  restrained  fVom  doing  mischief.    Bonaparte** 
active  spirit,  withheld  from  warlike  pursuits,  would- 
have  been  exercised  by  the  internal  improvement  of, 
his  kingdom.     The  mode  in  which  he  used  hhh 
power  would  have  gilded  over,  as  in  many  other 
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<ca8e8,  the  inpezfect  luttureoC  his  title,  aad  if  he 
iiraa  not,  in  eveitx  sense,  the  legitimate  famr  o(  the 
moDai-cKy,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  most 
itneritorious  princes  that  ever  ascended  the  throne. 
Had  be  permitted  the  ezistenoe  of  a  power  expres- 
sive of  tne  national  opinion  to  exist,  oo-equal  with 
and  restrictive  of  his  own,  there  would  have  bean 
BO  occupation  of  Spain,  no  war  with  Russia,  no  im- 
perial decrees  against  British  commerce.  The  peo- 
ple who  first  felt  the  pressure  of  these  violent  and 
TUinouB  measures,  would  have  declined  lb  submit  to 
them  in  the  outset  The  ultimate  coneeqaenoe— 
the  overthrow,  namely,  of  Napoleon  himself  would 
not  have  taken  place,  and  he  might,  for  aught  we 
can  see,  have  died  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  his  posterity,  leaving  a  reputation 
which  could  only  be  surpassed  in  lustre  by  that  of 
an  radividual  who  should  render  similar  advantages 
to  his  country,  yet  decline  the  gratification,  in  any 
d^recL  of  his  personal  ambition. 

In  short  it  must  always  be  written  down,  as  Bo- 
naparte's error  as  well  as  guilty  that,  misusing  the 
Sower  which  the  18th  Brumaire  threw  into  liis 
ands,  he  totally  destroyed  the  liberty  of  France, 
or,  we  would  say,  more  properly,  the  chance  which 
that  connrry  had  of  attaining  a  free,  and^  at  the 
same  time,  a  settled  government.  He  might  have 
been  a  patriot  prince,  he  chose  to  be  a  usurping 
de8pot--he  might  have  played  the  part  of  Washing- 
ton, he  preferred  that  of  Cromwell.* 

CHAPTER  XVIII, 

PrMMdfaiii  ef  Boaapula  in  onlur  to  emMoKdate  \m  Powvr-Hii 
•  mnt  weeoM  Cawy  that  led  to  it-^CambaeArte  and  Le  Bran 
doien  Beoond  and  Tlunl  Cknsub.— Tallejrand  appmated 
WaHmerfyt  Foreign  Afoun,  aad  Foucli€  Minuter  of  Polioo^ 
Tbiir    ClmaeleB.-K)tbBr    Minister*    nominated.— Vuiooi 

'OliaDvnaMde.inocdertonMvkthoOomttencenientora  new 
Sra.— Napoleon  aikii«Mes  a  Letter  MnonaUy  to  the  King  of 
finf land— Answered  by  hord  Grenviue.— Negotiation  for  Peace 
that  Mowed,  speedilr  broken  off  — Campaigm  in  ItaJy.  and  on 

^tha  RhiAaHBaeeo«Bi  of  Moreau-Censured  by  Napoleon  for 
OTev«aution.--'The  Cham  ceoMdend.— The  Chief  Conaol 
Mfolve*  to  briof  faaak.  jo  Penoo,  Victory  to  the  FiMch  Stan- 
OBids  in  Italr~Hi«  Meaaures  for  that  Purpose. 

Ths  structure  of  government  which  Bonaparte 
had  selected  out  of  toe  broken  outlines  of  the  plan 
of  Sifiyes,  being* not  only  monarchical  but  despotic, 
it  remained  that  its  office»  should  be  filled  with  per- 
sons favourable  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  to 
vthis  the  attention  of  Bonaparte  was  especially 
tilled.  In  order  to  secure  the  selection  of  the  offi- 
*  Cial  individuals  to  himself,  he  eluded  entirely  the 
principle  by  which  Sidyeshad  proposed  to  elaborate 
KM  national  representatives  out  of  the  various 
nsned  lists  of  ehgibilitv^  to  be  made  up  by  the  three 
dassee  into  which  his  merarchv  divided  the  French 
people.  Without  waiting  for  these  lists  of  eligible 
persons,  or  taking  any  other  rule  but  his  own  plea- 
toe,  and  that  of  nis  counsellora,  the  two  new  con- 
^Is,  Bonaparte  named  sixty  senators;  the  senators 
named  a  hundred  tribune^  and  three  hundred  legis- 
lators :  and  thus  the  whole  bodies  of  the  state  were 
ftiled  up,  by  a, choice  emanating  from  the  executive 
gipvernm,ent|  instead  of  being  vested,  more  or  less 
]beetly,  in  the  people. 

In  availing  himself  of  the  privileges  which  he  had 
Murped,  the  first  consul,  as  we  must  now  call  him, 
ipowed  a  moderation  as  artiul  as  it  was  concilia- 
lory.    His  object  was  to  avoid  the  odium  of  app^r- 

gg  to  hold  his  rank  by  his  military  character  only. 
6  desired,  on,  the  contrary,  to  assemble  round  him 
a  party,  tn  which  the  predominant  character  pf  in- 
dividuals^  whatever  it  had  hitherto  been,  was  to  be 
merged  in  that  of  the  now  system ;  as  the  statuary 
throws  into  the  furnace  broken  fragments  of  bronze 
of  every  various  description,  without  regardiriff  their 
immisdiate  appearance  or  form,  his  purpose  bcmg  to 
unite  them  by  fusion,  and  bestow  upon  the  rmss 
the  new  shape  which  his  art  destines  it  to  represent. 

« 

'*  rnn  ronititution  of  the  year  VUL,  so  impatiently  expected 

Sl^^  all  raalu  of  eitizeni,  was  puhit»hed  sod  snlbniitfod  to  the  sauc- 
Uiti  of  llifo  people  on  the  laih  of  December,  and  prodeimed  on  the 
of  the  Mme ;  t^ie  provtsi<Mial  fmeramcat  having  lasted  forty* 
!  days.    Tbe  Icgidalive  Body  and  the  Tribunate  antOBed  oo 
toetions  &B  Ut  day  of  January,  1800.  J 
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With  ihsM  viewa^  N«poieMi-Mid  to  ttftyvB,  'wte 
reprobated  theadmisaipn  of  PooeM  ittto  oftee  and 
power,  **  we  axe  creating  a  dew  era.  Of  the  pasi, 
we  must  forgec  the  bad  and  only  iBmenaber  ths 

food.    Time,  habits  of  bosifMSa,  and  expenane^ 
ave  formed  many  aUe  men,  and  modilMd  imay 
oharacter8."t    These  words  may  be  rag«rded  as 
the  key-nole  of  his  whole  system.    Bonapnrie  dM 
not  care  what  men  had  been  fannerly^  no  ihmt  <biy 
were  aow  dispoaed  to  beooone  that  wmch  waa  snst- 
able  for  his  intersst,  and  for  which  ha  was  wftli^ 
to  reward  them  hberally.    The  former  oondaef  m 
persons  of  talent,  whether  in  politieB  ot  motshly^ 
was  of  no  oonseqtience,  pravidhig  they  were  wilnv 
now,  faithfully  to  further  and  adhere  to  the  w 
order  of  things.    This  prospect  of  imaasaity  fv  the 
past,  and  reward  for  the  ftitarcL  was  aioffulafH^Ni 
calculated  to  act  upon  the  public  mind,  nminm  ta 
it  was  of  repose,  aad  opon  that  of  individaalB,  s|^ 
uted  by  so  many  hopes  and  feam  as  the  RevoraM 
had  set  afloat.    The  consular  goveroment  mumU 
a  general  place  of  refage  and  sanetoarT-  to  perasai 
of  all  various  opinions,  and  m  all  vanoiie  pradSea^ 
ments.    It  was  ockly  required  of  them,  in  ffvtiirafir 
the  safety  which  it  afforded,  that  they  should  pif 
homage  to  die  preaiding  deity. 

So  artfully  was  the  system  of  Boa^>arte  caa- 
trived,   that  each   of  the  nnmeroua    daases  st 
Frenchmen  found  something  in  it  ooagaiilal  to  hh 
habits,  his  feeling  or  hia  drcnmstancea,  pro^ 
only  he  was  willmg  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  esa 
part  of  his  poliucal  principles.  •  To  the  R<miiBl,  it 
restored  monarchical  forms,  a  court,  aaa  a  sa^v* 
reign— but  he  must  adtnowledge  that  wc^vnigB  m 
Bonaparte.    To  the  cfaurehmaa,  it  opened  the  gats 
of  the  temples,  removed  the  tyranny  of  thepefaeca- 
ting  philosophera— promised  m  eoaraeof  tiae  a  aa* 
tional  church— but  by  the  altar  muse  be  placed  iIm 
image  of  Bonaparte.    The  Jacobin,  dyw  ddMs 
red  m  murder  and  massacre,  was  weloooM  to 
and  security  from  the  aristocratic  venassmre 
he  had  so  lately  dreaded.    The  regicide  was  _ 
antied  Mains!  the  return  of  the  Bonrboua    ifcy 
who  ban  profited  by  the  ReYolution,  as  pnidiaMi 
of  national  domains,  were  insnred  against  ibk 
being  resumed.    But  it  was  under  the  implM  cm-^ 
dition,  that  not  a  word  was  to  be  mentiseetf  If 
those  ci-devant  democrats,  of  liberty  or  c^ai^: 
the  principles  for  which  forfeitures  hod  been  vim, 
and  revolutionary  tribunals  erected,  were  heneeiHik 
never  to  be  named.    To  ril  these  parties;,  as  16 
others,  Bonaparte  held  out  the  same  hopes  note 
the  same  ooiuiiiions.    ''All  these  thinga  w9l Igiis 
yon,  if  you  will  kneel  down  and  worahip  180." 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  enabled  to  phiee  beta 
those  to  whom  the  choice  was  sid>raitted.  the  ofka- 
nal  temptation  in  its  full  extent-^a  diaplay  of  M 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  over  winch  he  oflered  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  of  France,  providing  always  he  ml 
himself  acknowledged  as  the  object  of  gen^erat  oli^ 
dience,  and  almost  adoration. 

Tbe^system  of  Bonaparte,  as  it  oomUnad  gfHI 
art  with  an  apparent  generosity  and  liberaJiiyt 
proved  eminentlv  succeaBful  among  the  people  el 
Prance,  when  subjected  to  the  semblance  of  a  papa* 
lar  vote.  The  national  ipirit  was  exhausted  wf  ihs 
changes  and  thesufiferin^s,  the  wars  and  tliecmii^ 
of  so  many  years;  and  m  France,  aa  ilk  all  -Mhtf 
countries,  parties,  exhauated  by  the  ezertioKa  aoi 
vicisBitudee  of  civil  war,  are  in  the  very  altaalise 
where  military  tyranny  becomes  the  neart  erfiia 
The  rich  fa voutea  Bonaparte  for  theaak^  of  protee* 
tion,— the  poor  for  that  of  relief,-— the  emigrantai  ia 
mony  cases,  because  they  desired  .to  retara  «s 
France, — ^t he  men  of  the  Hevolutipn,'bee&aae  tkcf 
were  afraid  of  being  banished  from  it ; — the  aanf 
and  courageous  cro\rdedroundiiis  standatd  fat 
of  victory,— 'the  tiniid  cowered  behind  it  in  tb% 
sire  of  safety^  Add  to  thes^  the  vast  muUitnde  isltf 
follow  the  opinions  of  others,  and  take  ibe  raad 
which  lii«  most  obvious,  and  is  most  tioddea,  ««a 
il  is  no  wonder  that  the  i8th  Bmmeire,  and  tta  cott 

t  (Oouiauid,  L  t.  pu  us.1 
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Mtt«Q«es,  received  t&e  Meml  fl«iQtioii  of  thepeo- 
fe.  The  oonetitution  of  the  veer  Eight,  or  Gotoeirftr 
h>Temment,  vns  approved  by  ine  anftracee  of 
learly  four  millioae  of  cittMRie,* — a  more  general 
LpprobaUoii  thaa  any  preceding  eyaiem  had  been 
eceived  with.  The  vote  was  doHbtleea  a  farce  in 
taell^  coaeidennghow  many  conatitniiona  had  been 
adopted  and  sworn  to  wiihm  eo  short  a  space ;  bat 
still  the  numbers  who  exfuresaed  assent^  more  than 
dottbliog  those  votes  woieh  were  obtained  bw  the 
oonstitutKNi  of  1792  and  of  the  year  Three,  indicate 
the  sQperior  popularity  of  Bonaparte's  system. 

To  uie  Jour  inilKons  who  expressly  declared  their 
adherence  to  the  new  Consular  constitutioiL  must  be 
added  the  napy  hundreds  of  thousands  and  miUions 

Soroi  who  were  either  totally  indilTerent  upon  the 
nn  of  government,  providing  they  enjoyed  peaee 
md  protection  under  it,  or  who,  though  abstractedly 
preferring  other  rwera,  were  practically  disposed  to 
lubmit  to  the  party  in  poseeision  of  the  power. 

Such  and  so  extended  being  the  pnncipies  on 
which  Bonaparte  selected  the  members  of  his 
government,  he  manifested,  in  choosiag  individuals, 
that  wonderful  penetration,  by  which,  more  perhaps 
OuEfk  any  man  who  ever  lived,  he  was  enaUed  at 
ssce  to  discover  the  person  most  capable  of  serving 
him,  and  the  means  of  securing  his  attachment. 
ForoMT  crimes  or  errors  made  no  cause  of  exclu- 
sion ;  and  in  several  cases  the  alliance  between  the 
fiitot  consul  and  his  nunisters  might  have  been  com- 
pared, to  the  marriages  between  the  settlers  on  the 
Spanish  mainland,  end  die  unhappy  femalea,  the 
Wise  of  great  cities,  sent  out  to  recruit  the  colony. 
"I  ask  thee  not,"  said  the  bucanier  to  the  wif^  he 
had  lelected  from  the  cargo  of  vice,  "  ii^hat  has 
seen  thy  former  conduct ;  but,  henceforth,  see  thou 
continue  faithftd  to  me,  or  tlm."  strikmg  his  hand 
on  his  mnsket,  ''shall  punish  thy  want  of  fidelity.'' 
Por  second  and  third  contals,  Bonaparte  chose 
Oambiic^rdfl^t  a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the 
m«deriite  party,  with  LeDnm,t  who  had  formerly 
co^operaied  with  the  Chancellor  Maupeou.  The 
mrmer  was  employed  by  the  chief  consul  as  his  or- 
nn  of  oomnwniealion  with  the  Revolofionists, 
^ratie  Lebnin  rendered  him  the  same  service  with 
w  Bftval  party;  and  although,  aa  Madame  de 
Stael  observsit,  they  preached  very  diflferent  ser- 
nions  on  the  same  tezts,4  yet  theey  were  bo^  emi- 
'Oently  snccessful  in  detaching  from  their  originsl 
iaiUons  many  of  either  class,  and  uniting  them 
wjm  this  thim,  or  government  party,  which  was 
thte  eomposed  of  deserters  from  both.  The  last 
4don  beeame  sonumemus,  that  Bonaparte  was  ena- 
Ule*  to  dispense  with  the  ba^euU,  or  trimming  sys- 
tem, by  which  alone  bis  predecessors,  the  directors, 
bad  been- enabled  to  support  thetr  power. 

In  the  ministry,  Bonaparte  acted  upon  the  same 
pnndple,  eelecting  and  making  his  own  the  men 
WMse  talents  were  most  distinguished,  without  re- 
Jjjnee  to  their  former  conduct.  Two  were  pattic- 
umlyaisttngaished,  as  men  of  the  most  eminent 
tjuepts,  wad  extensive  experience.  These  were 
ralfeyrand  and  Poucb^.  The  former,  noble  by 
omh,  and  Bishop  of  Autun,  no'iwithstanding  his 
nigtirank  m  duirch  and  state,  had  been  deeply  en- 
ga^  m  the  Revolution.  He  had  been  placed  on 
22  ]i  *"  »ml^»rattts,  from  which  his  name  was 
er^sei!  on  the  establishment  of  the  Directorial 
Kovernmept,  under  which  he  became  minister  of 
Jor«gn  affairs.  He  resigned  that  office  in  the  eum- 
merwecedrng  isth  Bttimaire ;  and  Bonaparte  find- 
nXJj  "^  variance  with  the  Directory,  readily 
passed  over  some  personal  grounds  of  complaint 
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which  he  hdd  against  him,  and  enlisted  in  his  MT- 
vice  a  stipple  and  dexterous  politician »  and  aii  ss- 
petiencea  minister ;  fond,  it  is  said,  of  pleasure;  ntt 
insensible  to  views  of  lelf-urterest,  nor  too  cfossly 
fettered  by  principle,  but  perhaps  unequalled  \n  te- 
genuity.  Tallevrand  was  replaced  in  the  sitnirtidn 
of  mtnister  for  loreigB  affahra,  after  a  short  infervil, 
ssaigrted  for  the  poipoA  of  suffering  the  pubiM  lo 
forget  his  prominent  share  in  the  scandalous  trevty 
with  the  Amexican  commissioners,  and  eonii^ued 
far  a  long  tract  of  time  one  of  the  closest  shanftrs 
of  Bonaparte's  councils. Jl 

If  the  cbarscter  of  Talieyrsnd  bore  no  stroilg 
traces  of  puUic  virtue  or  indexible  moraTity,  that 
of  Fooch<  was  mmrked  with  still  darker  wadM. 
He  had  been  dipt  in  some  of  th^  worst  transactions 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  his  name  is  found  8tm>i)g 
the  agenu  of  the  dreadful  crimes  of  that  unhappy 
period.  In  the  days  of  the  Directory,  he  is  stated 
to  have  profited  by  the  universal  peculation  whi<A 
was  then  practised,  and  to  have  amassed  }«r||e 
sums  bv  shares  ih  contracts  and  brokeraj^e  in  the 
public  funds.  To  atone  for  the  imperfections  of  a 
character  stained  with  perfidv,  venality,  and  indif- 
ference to  human  suflenn^;,  Poncho  brought  toB^  ' 
naparte's  service  a  devotion,  never  like  to  faU  the 
first  conMl  unless  his  fortunes  should  happen  to 
change;  and  apeifeci  experience^ with  all  tnc  wea- 
pons of  revolutionary  war.  and  knowledge  of  those 
wfto  w6re  best  able  to  wield  them.  He  nad  man- 
aged under  Barres's  administration  the  department 
of  police  I  and,  in  the  course  of  his  agency,  had  be- 
come better  acquainted  perhaps  than  any  man  fp. 
France  with  alt  the  various  parties  in  that  distracted 
country,  the  points  which  they  were  desirous  ot 
reaching,  the  modes  bv  which  tney  hoped  to  attalh 
them,  the  character  of  their  individual  leaders,  am! 
the  means  to  gain  them  over  or  to  intimidate  tnem. 
Formidable  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  two- 
luttonary  springs,  and  the  address  with  which  he 
oould  either  put  them  into  motion,  ^r  prevent  thettL. 
from  operating.  Pouchy,  in  the  latter  pan  of  his  life, 
displayed  a  species  of  wisdom  which  came  in  place 
of  morality  and  benevolenc& 

Loving  wealth  and  power,  he  was  neither  a  man 
of  ardent  peasions,  nor  of  a  vcngeftd  disposition.! 
and  though  there  was  no  scrapie  in  his  nature  to 
withhold  him  from  becoming  an  agent  in  the  great 
crimes   which   state   policy,    under   an    arbitrary 

govern  men  t,  must  often  require,  yet  he  had  apra- 
ential  and  constitutional  aversion  to  unnecessary 
evil,  and  was  always  wont  to  choracterise  his  owp 

Krincipic  of  nction,  by  saying,  that  be  did  as  little 
arm  as  he  possibly  could.  In  his  mysterious  and 
terrible  ofiice  of  head  of  the  |)olice,  ne  had  often 
means  of  granting  favours,  or  Interposing  lenity  ui 
behalf  of  individuals,  of  which  hcjgained  the  fiiii 
credit,  while  the  harsh  measures  ofwhich  he  was 
the  agent,  were  set  down  to  the  necessity  of  his  sit- 
uation. By  adhering  to  these  principles  of  moderi^ 
tion,  he  established  for  himself  at  length  a  charac- 
ter totally  inconsistent  with  that  belonging  to  p. 
member  of  the  revolutionary  committee,  and  reseiri- 
bling  rather  that  of  a  timid  but  well-disposed  ser- 
vant, who,  in  executing;;  his  master's  commandsj,  js 
desirous  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible  their  effect 
on  individuals.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  wonde^ 
that  althou}^  Siftyes  objected  to  Poucnf,  from  his 
want  of  principle,  and  Talleyrand  was  averse  to 
him  from  jealousy,  interference,  and  personal  en- 
mity, NsT^oleon  chose,  nevertheless,  to  retain  in  the 
confidential  situation  of  minister  or  police,  the  per- 
son by  whom  that  formidable  office  had  oeen  first 
placed  on  an  efTectual  footing. IT 

Of  the  other  ministers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ipedt 
in  detail.  Cambac^r^e  retained  the  situation  of  minf 
istcr  of  JQStice,**  for  which  he  was  well  quaUiiedi 

I  [Cooaid.  tor  li  R6v,  Pranraifio,  t  ft.  p.  flSS  ) 
n  (Thitmudeaii.  t  i.  p.  ii3;  Ck>urg&(Kl.  t.  i.  p.  lit.] 
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**  [•♦  Whnn  Camlwcerhi  aftwrwArd^  vocai^d  the  office.  BdHtf 
paiia  appiiihtpd  M.  d'Atiriai.  who  died  in  isft),  a  rrer  of  FrerttJ* 
On  remiitiiis  the  folio  to  thn  new  minister,  the  nr«t  eonau}  ao^ 
drened  him  thus :  '  M.  d'Abdal.  I  know  70a  not,  but  am  irifoAoed 
you  are  the  moat  upright  man  in  the  max  iatraey ;  It  i«  on  thai  So 
count  1  name  joumiuisttf  orjuatioe."->BooMuxMiiB,  t  iL  11.  lis.] 
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•  and  the;  oelehtated  mathematteian,  Laplace,  was 
pre£errfi|d  to  that  of  the  Interior,  for  which  he  was 
jMt,  according  to  Bonaparte's  report,  qualified  ai 
all.*  Berthier,  as  wa  have  already  seen,  filled  the 
war  ilepariment,  ana  shortly  afterwards  Oamot ; 
apd  Gaudin  administered  the  finances  with  credit  to 
hunaelf.  Forfait,  a  naval  architect  of  eniinencc,t 
i  xeiilaced  Bourdon  in  the  Ifelpleas  and  hopeless  de- 
partment of  ihe  French  Admiralty. 

A  new  constitution  having  been  thus  formed,  and 
the  various  branches  of  duty  distributed  with  much 
address  among  those  beet  capable  of  discharging 
them,  other  changes  were  at  the  same  time  made, 
which  were  designed  to  mark  that  a  new  era  was 
commeaced,  in  which  all  former  prejudices  were  to 
be  abandoned  and  -done  away. 

Wo  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Provisional  Guvernmenl  had  been  to  ncw-modify 
the  national  oath,  and  generalize  its  terms,  so  thai 
they  should  be  no  longer  confined  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  Three,  but  should  apply  to  that 
which  was  about  to  be  framed,  or  to  anv  other 
which  might  be  produced  b^  the  same  authority.^ 
Two  subsequent  alterations  in  the  constitution, 
which  passed  without  much  notice,  so  much  was 
the  revolutionary  or  republican  spirit  abated,  tended 
to  show  that  farther  changes  were  impending,  and 
that  the  Consular  Republic  was  speedily  to  adopt 
the  name,  as  it  already  had  the  essence,  of  a  mo- 
narchy. It  was  scarcely  three  months  since  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Directory  had  said  to  the  people,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastilc,— "Roy- 
,aUy  shall  never  raise  its  head  again.  VVc  shall  no 
more  behold  individuals  boasting  a  title  from  Hea- 
ven, to  oppress  the  earth  with  more  ease  and  secu- 
rity, and  who  consid^ered  France  an  their  private 
patrimonv.  Frenchmen  as  their  subjects,  and  the 
laws  as  the  expression  of  their  good-will  and  plea- 
sure." Yet  now,  in  contradiction  to  this  sounding 
declamation,  the  national  oath,  expressing  hatred 
to  royalty,  was  annulled,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
Republic,  bein^  universally  acknowledged,  had  no 
occasion  for  the  guard  of  such  disclamations. 

In  like  manner,  the  public  observance  of  the  day 
on  which  Louis  XVI.  had  suffered  decapitation, 
was  formally  abolished.  Bonaparte,  declining  to 
pass  a  judgment  on  the  action  as  just,  politic,  or 
useful,  pronounced  that,  in  any  event,  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  was  there- 
fore ui  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  political  sense,  an  unfit 
epoch  for  festive  celebration.  An  expression  of  the 
first  consul  to  SiSyee  was  also  current  at  the  same 
time,  which,  although  Bonaparte  may  not  have  uaed 
h,  has  been  generally  supposed  to  express  his  senii- 

gients.  Sidyes  had  spoken  of  Louis  under  the  esta« 
lished  phrase  of  the  T\Tant.  "  He  was  no  tyrant," 
Bonaparte  replied ;  '*  had  he  been  such,  I  should  have 
been  a  subaltern  officer  of  artillery,  and  you,  Mon- 
sieur TAbb^,  would  have  been  still  saying  maBS."$ 

A  third  sign  of  approaching  chanjse,  or  rather  of 
the  dpproaching  return  of  the  ancient  system  of 
government  under  a  different  chief,  was  toe  remo- 
val of  the  first  consul  from  the  apartments  in  the 
Luxembourg  palace^  occupied  by  the  directors,  to 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Tuileries.  Madame  de 
Stats'I  beheld  the  entrance  of  this  fortunate  soldier 
into  the  princely  residence  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
was  already  surrounded  by  a  vassal  crowd,  eager 
to  pay  hiin  the  homage  which  the  inhabitants  of 
.thoae  splendid  halls  had  so  long  claimed  as  their 
due,  that  it  seemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  place, 
and  to  become  the  right  of  this  new  inhabitant. 
The  doors  were  thrown  open  with  a  bustle  and  vio- 

«  ["  Laplaee,  a  feoroetrieian  of  the  first  rank,  «oon  proved 
WDMlf  bdow  iDcdiocritj  as  a  minister.  On  his  very  ^rst  essay, 
the  consulafiHiod  that  they  had  been  mistaken;  not  a  question  did 
LapUoe  seixe  in  it«  tme  point  of  view :  he  soucht  for  subtioties 
in  every  thine  •  had  none  bat  probleroattcai  ideas,  and  carried  tlie 
doctrine  of  infinite  littleness  into  tlie  buaiocss  of  administiation." 
— Napolbon,  aourjg-aud.  L  I  p.  U6 1 

t  '*  Porfkjt,  a  native  of  Normandy,  had  the  leputaiion  of  betey 
a  Bfunl  architect  of  first-rate  talent,  but  he  was  a  mere  projector, 
tad  4fid  not  answer  the  expactatioiis  formed  of  him."— Napolbom, 
Oturgmud,  I.  i  p.  lis] 

i  iM&mUeur,  8ist  Dec.  17W.J 
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lence.  expresaive  of  the  importanoe  of  the  oeci 
Bat  the  hero' of  the  scene,  in  ascendingthe  mas 
cent  staircase,  up  which  a  throng  of  courtiers  Ibl 
ed  him,  seemed  totally  indifferent  to  all  around,] 
features  bearing  only  a  general  expression  of  ii' 
ferf'nce  to  events,  and  contempt  for  mankindi 

The  first  measures  of  Bonaparte's  iiew  goi 
ment,  and  the  expectation  attached  to  his  name,  I 
already  gone  aoine  length  in  restoring  dfme 
quiet ;  but  he  was  well  aware  that  mtich  mowi 
be  done  to  render  that  quiet  permanent ;  thai 
external  relatione  of  France  with  Europe  raust^l 
attended  to  without  delay;  and  that  theFirl 
expected  from  him  either  the  conclasion  o(n 
ourable  peace,  or  the  restoration  of  victotfio  d 
national  banners.  It  was  necessary,  too,ti!ii' 
vances  towards  peace  shottld  in  the  first  pfi?^ 
made,  in  order,  if  they  were  unsoccepsftil,  w< 
national  spirit  shonld  be  excited,  which  migb^n^ 
cile  the  French  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  with nw 
energy.  ^^ 

Hitherto,  in  diplomacy,  it  had  been  usual  to  9(«J 
the  way  for  opening  trcatiee  of  peace  by  obsniredl 
almost  unaccredited  agents,  in  order  that  th«|gf 
willing  to  make  propoaitiona  mii^ht  not  m^^ 
themselves  to  a  haughty  and  insulting  answer,  ff 
have  their  desire  of  peace  interpreted  as  a  confo«i 
of  weakness.   Bonaparte  went  int<f  the  oppoate* 
treme,  and  addresseid  the  King  of  Knglann  in  ap* 
aonal  epistle.  This  Letter,^  like  thai  of  the  ArcW* 
Charles,  during  the  campaign  of  1797,  '"'^^ 
Bonaparte's  anectation  of  superiority  to  th«  oea 
forms  of  diplomacy,  and  his  pretence  to  a  clwrac* 
determined  to  emancipate  itself  from  rules  only*- 
signed  for  mere  ordinary  men.     But  the  niinn(T« 
the  address  waa  in  bad  taste,  and  ill  calculitni^ 
obtain  credit  for  his  being  sincere  in  iheproDOWi* 
peace.  He  was  bound  to  know  eo  much  ofwfo^ 
siilutionai  authority  of  the  monarch  whom  hpw- 
dressed,  as  to  be  aware  that  George  III.  ^^'Jl 
and  could  not,  contract  any  treaty  personjjlj^"' 
must  act  by  the  advice  of  those  minisk-rs  wwJIJ' 
sponsibility  was  his  guarantee  to  the  aatioo  it  v?^ 
The  terms  of  the  letter  set  forth,  as  usual  <?<  jjjl 
ings  of  peace,  atid  urged  the  propriety  of  0*^ 
restored;  propositions,  which  coald  not  i*^* 
dispute  in  the  abstract,  but  which  adroit  nni»^^ 
cussion  when  coupled  with  unreasonable  or  is**' 
missible  condition^.  .  ^ 

The  answer  transmitted  by  Lord  GrenvillMJJ 
forms  of  diplomacy,  to  the  Minister  for  For^ 
Afiairs,  dwelt  on  the  aggressions  of  Pnoc*^ 
clared  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ««"■ 
have  been  the  best  security  for  their  •mw*''2l^ 
disavowed  all  right  to  dictate  to  France  i"PT.g 
ternal  concerns.    Some  adfances  were  m»o*»' 

n  ("The  choice^f  this  residence  was  a  stxoke  of  P<**?.? 
there  that  the  King  of  Prnhce  was  accustomed  tobaw^g^ 
conistaoees  connected  with  thst  monuchy  weie  thefev'ri^ 
to  every  eye ;  and  the  very  indueooe  of  the  walb  on  ""^^SZif' 


spectators,  was.  if  we  may  say  so,  sufficient  for  lbs  ifsns*^ 
remi  power."— Mad.  db  Stabl.  t  It  p.  7U]        ,    ,a-i<f' 

IT  I*'  French  Republic— Sovereignty  of  the  People-l'*' 
ElquaUty.  ..^ib 

"  Bonaparte.  First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  to  his  Mai"' 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  _.  _^,  j^ 

••  Paris,  Sth  Nivoae.  «*  y«w  ■  " 
Repoblio.  (»th  DecJJJ^^ 

" Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  Fiencb  Mtion  to  oecm^^ 
magistracy  of  the  Jtepublic,  1  think  it  moper,  on  «>^™7  S 
ofHce,  to  make  a  th'rect  communication  or  it  tojoarsaV^'gfi 
war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  qptfW'*lM 
world,  must  itbe  eteroal?  An  UMraaomeaosoreonw^^ 
understanding?  How  con  the  two  i 
Europe,  powerful  and  strong  beyond 
pendence  reouire,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
of  oommeree,  intenoai  pfoaperity,  a 
How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  ttat 
well  as  the  first  gla 
the  heart  of  yoor  Majeaty, 


d*wSt*lhe&i«fetJ^^ 
of  vain gT(»tncwttgPgg7r 


in  this  overture,  my  sinoera  desire  to  ctMitribaie  efl>c*?'^z!i«iii 


well  as  the  first  glorf  7 
the  heart  of  yoor  Majea' 
the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happyT 

in  this  overture,  my  sinoera  desire  to  ctMitriliaie  ^"'^"T^^ja^ 
the  second  time,  (o  a  general  pacifioation,  by  a  pf^'f^^"^"*!^^ 
entirely  confidential,  and  disengaged  firotn  dioee  "^.T^^jn^ 
cessaiT  perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weeagMWry^iifc 
only  in  the  ease  of  the  strong  the  mutual  desire  <»**^!Jir  mir 
other.  Fianoe  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  ■tK"S^  tt» 
still,  for  a  long  time,  for  the  mvfoitane  of  all  Dt<»>o*'  !5Tftl» 
period  of  theirbeing  exhausled.  But  I  will  v«ntiii%  ^^'J\¥t- 
of  all  eivtiiaed  nattona  is  attached  to  the  termlnatioo  oi«^. 
which  isvohrea  the  whole  wvild.  *'  BOSAPAV*  ' 


1 


liF»  or  >fUP«LBO(M  BONAPABTEL 


tMc  tCMtyvi  .l^nUi  U  10  bnM)!)«  thtt  Engttnd 
B^t  &t  (bat  «penDa  b^vs  obUttoed  tha  same  or  bet- 
HT  terms  tban  Me  afterwards  {^>t  by  tbd  treaty  of 
Linien^.  1 1  inav  be  added,  tbai  ibe  moderate  priQ- 
iplea  ejcprsaaed by  tbe  cooaidar  government,  mighty 
B  tbe  infancy  of  his  power,  and  la  a  moment  of 
lonaiderable  doubt,  have  inducted  Ugnapario  to 
fkako  aacriticas,  to  wbich,  triuiiipbam  and  estab- 
ishod,  he  would  not ,  oondescend.  But  tbe  pos- 
lession  of  Ej^'pt,  which  Bonaparte  musl  have  in- 
Mfited  on^  were  it  oniy  for  biH  own  reputation*  was 
ikcly  to  be  an  insuperable  diAculty.  The  conjunc- 
ture al8o>  appeared  to  the  £nglish  ministers  propi- 
.ions  for  carrying  oa  the  war.  Italy  had  been  rd- 
M>vered,  and  the  Austrian  army,  to  the  number  of 
.40,000,  were  meoacins[  Savoy,  and  mustering  on 
he  Jlhme.  Bonaparte,  in  the  check  received  before 
k<u-e,  bad  been  found  not  absolutely  invincible. 
The  exploiis.of  Suwarrow  over  the  JPrench  were 
ecent,  and  had  been  decisive.  The  state  of  the  in- 
erior  of  France  won  well  known  ;  and  it  was  con- 
eived,  that  thougli  this  siiciesafui  general  had 
limbed  into  tlie  seat  of  supreme  power  h hie) i  he 
ound  unoccupied,  yet  Uiat  two  strong  parties,  of 
vbich  the  Royalists  objected  to  his  person,  the 
lepublicana  to  hie  form  of  government,  could  not 
aii<  iheoneor-othen  to  deprive  him  of  his  influence. 
.  The  treaty  was  anally  broken  ofi*,  on  the  score 
bat,  there  was  great  reason  to  doubt  Bonaparte's 
ipceritvf  and,  supposmg  that  were  grantH,  there 
vas  at  least  ec^ual  room  to  doubt  the  stability  of  a 
pwer  so  basiily  acknowledged,  and  seemii))^  to 
ontnln  in  Uself  the  principles  of  decay.  Tliere 
nay  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Bona- 
»arte'B  sincerity  in  tlie  negotiation,  but  there  can  be 
•one  as  to  the  reality  of  his  joy  at  its  being  defoi'itt^l. 
fhe  voice  whi<'h  summonea  him  to  war  was  that 
vhich  sounded  sweeteat  in  his  ears,  since  it  was 
ilways  followed  by  exertion  and  by  victory.  He 
lad  been  personally  ofiended,  too,  by  the  allusion 
o  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in- 
luli^ed  his  reeentnjent  by  pasquinades  in  the  Moni- 
&ar.  A  supposed  letter  from  the  last  descendant 
f  the  Stuart  family  appeared  there,  congratulating 
be  King  oi  Britain  on  nis  acceding  to  the  doctrine 
f  legitimacy,  and  summoning  him  to  make  good 
is  principles,  by  an  abdication  of  his  crown  in  fa* 
•gr  of  the  lineal  heir.* 

.The  eternal  situation  of  France  had,  as  we  be- 
)re  remarked,  been  considenibly  improved  b>;  the 
onsequences  of  the  battle  of  Zurich^  and  the  victo- 
B9  Qi  Moreau.  But  the  Republic  derived  yet 
renter  advantages  from  the  breach  between  the 
[mperors  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Paul,  naturally 
f  an  uncertain,  temper,  and  offended  by  the  ma- 
asemont  of  the  last  campaign,  in  which  Korsakow 
ji3  been  defeated,  and  Sawarrow  checked,  in  con- 
equence'  of  thejr  being  unsupported  by  the  Aus- 
rian  army,  had  withdrawn  his  troops,  so  distin- 
luaned  for  their  own  bravery  as  well  as  for  the 
alents  of  their  leader,  from  the  seat  of  war.  But 
be  Aitstrians,  pQssessii^g  |i  firmness  of  character 
ndjsmayed  by  defeat,  and  encouraged  by  the  late 
access  m  their  arms  under  the  veteran  Melas.  had 
nade  such  cigaotic  exertions  as  to  counterbalance 
be  loss  of  their  Russian  confederates,  t 

Their  principal,  force  was  in  Italy,  and  it  was  on 
be  Itaban  frontier  that  they  meditated  a  grand 
Sort,  by  which,  supported  by  the  British  fleet,  they 
troposed  to  reduce  Genoa,  and  penetrate  across  the 
Tar  into  Provence,  where  existed  a  strong  body  of 
loyalists  ready  to  take  arms,  under  the  command 
»f  General  Willot,  an  emigrant  oHicer.  It  was  said 
he  celebrated  Pichegru,  who,  escaped  from  Guiana, 
lad  taken  refuge  in  England,  was  also  witli  his  nr- 
ny,  and  was  proposed  as  a  chief  leader  of  the  ex- 
)ected  insurrection. 

To  execute  this  plan,  Melas  was  placed  at  the 
lead  of  an  army  ot  140,000  men.  This  army  wns 
luartered  for  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 

.  *  IScfi  Monitctir,  S3  Pkivioio.  lOtb  Februaiy,  iSOO  ;  and  Thibau- 
MQ.  t. !   p.  194.1 
*  IThibaileau.  t.  i.  p.  L83  ;  Jomiai,  U  xul  p.  1S-HM.I 
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and  waited  but  tbe  appKKcfa  of  spring  to  comfnettoe 
operations. 

Opposed  to  thorn,  and  occupying  the  country  be- 
twixt Gknoa  and  the  Var,  lay  a  French  army  ot 
40,000  men ;  the  relics  of  those  who  had  been  re- 
peatedly defeated  in  Italy  by  Suwarrow.  They  were 
quartured  in  a  poor  countiQr,  and  the  English  squacU 
ron,  which  blockaded  the  coast,  was  vigilant  m 
preventing  any  supplies  from  being  sent  to  them^ 
Distress  was  therefore  ronsiderable.  and  the  troopa 
were  in  proportion  dispirited  ana  disorganized. 
Whole  corps  abandoned  their  position,  contrary  to 
orders ;  and  with  drums  beating,  and  colours  flymg, 
returned  into  France.  A  proclamation  from  Napo« 
leon  was  almost  alone  sufficient  to  remedy  these 
disorders.  He  called  on  the  soldiers,  and  particu- 
larly those  corps  who  had  formerly  distinguished 
themselves  under  his  command  in  his  Italian  cam* 
paigns,  to  remember  the  confidence  he  had  once 
planed  in  them.t  The  scattered  troops  returnejd  to 
their  duty,  as  war-horsos  whin  disK  rsed  are  said  to 
rally  and  form  ronkc  at  tl^e  irorc  siiind  of  the  trum- 
pet. Massena,  an  officer  eminent  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  a  moun 
tainons  country,  full  of  passes  and  strong  positions, 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Italian  ar- 
my, which  Bonaparte^  resolved  to  support  in  person 
with  the  army  of  reserve. 

The  French  army  upon  the  Rhine  possnpsed  as 
great  a  superiority  over  the  Austrians,  as  Melns,  oit 
the  Itahan  frontier,  enjoyed  over  Massena.  Moreau 
was  placed  in  the  corimiand  of  a  large  grmy,  aug^ 
mented  by  a  strong  detachment  from  that  of  Ge- 
neral Bruno,  now  no  longer  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Holland,  and  ny  the  anny  of  Helvetia, 
which,  after  the  deteat  of  Korsakow,  was  not  far- 
ther required  for  the  defence  of  Switzerland.  In 
bestowing  this  great  charge  on  Moreau,  the  first 
consul  snowed  himself  superior  to  the  jealousy 
which  might  have  dissuaded  meaner  minds  from  in- 
trusting a  rival,  whoso  military  skill  was  often 
compared  with  his  own,  with  such  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  him.self.ll  But  Bonaparte,  in  this 
and  other  cases,  preferred  the  employing  and  pro- 
f  ting  by  the  public  service  of  men  of  talents,  and 
'  snecinlly  men  of  military  eminence,  to  any  risk 
V  lich  he  could  run  from  tneir  rivalry.  He  had  the 
;  St  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  never  to  doUbt 
t  a  supremacy,  and  trusted  to  the  influence  of  disci- 

inc,  and  the  love  of  their  profession,  which  indu- 
es generals  to  accept  of  command  even  under  the 
administrations  of  which  they  disapprove.  In  this 
manner  he  rendered  dependant  upon  himself  even 
those  officers,  who,  averse  to  the  consular  form  of 
government,  inclined  to  republican  principles.  Such 
were  Massena,  Brune.  Jourdan.  Lecourbe,  and 
Championnet.  He  took  care  at  the  same  time,  by 
changing  the  commands  intrusted  to  them,  to  break 
off  all  combinations  or  connexions  which  thsy 
might  have  formed  for  a  bew  alteration  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

General  Moreau  was  much  supenor  in  numbers 
to  Kray,  the  Austrian  who  commanded  on  tho 
Rhine,  and  received  orders  to  resume  the  offensive. 
He  was  cautious  in  his  tactics,  though  a  most  ez- 

I  [These  diaortier*  gave  rise  to  manyjienera]  ordera  from  Napo- 
Iron  :  in  one  of  them  he  said—"  The  nret  quality  of  a  aoldier,  is 
patient  endarance  of  fbtigue  and  privation  ;  vaiour  ia  but  a  «««o»d* 
ary  virtue.  .Several  corps  hav«  quitted  their  poaitiona ;  they  have 
be«ndMif  tothe  voice  of  Uicii  omcera.  Are,  then,  the  heroea  oi 
Costiflionc,  of  Riv4)li,  of  Neumark  no  more?  Thof  would  rather 
1mi\'C  iierished  than  have  deserted  their  coloura.  Soldier*,  do  rou 
complain  thni  your  raUona  have  not  lieen  rMiikrly  diatributea>- 
Wluit  would  you  have  doue.  if.  tike  the  (bunn  and  twentyaeeood 
licht  dcnii  Imgadea,  vou  hod  fbiind  yooraelvos  in  the  midat  of  tno 
Hfff^rt.  witho'il  bread  or  water,  aulisistiiif?  on  horses  and  cameta} 
Victory  ivflt  frfve  ut  bread,  said  thejr ;  and  you— you  de«ert  yOjUf 
colours  I  Holdiera  of  Italy  v  a  new  general  commanda  you  j  he 
waa  always  in  Ui"  foiemoat  ranks,  in  the  monaeiita  of  youi 
WinhfoHi  elon* :  r  I  «fo  your  cotifidrnc-  fn  nim  ;  ho  will  bnoc 
bHck  vicii>ry  to  ymir  colours. "-Gui-HCArD,  t.  i.  P-. ]•*•:)_ 

^  (In  a  proclamation  issued  to  th(»  armio*.  he  i^uid-  'p^'^'*! 
it  IS  noloniref  tin*  frontiers  that  you  are  called  on  to  defiuid.  the 
countries  of  your  onomies  ar<«  to  be  invnd«d.  At  a  fit  aeaapnl 
will  be  in  tbe  midst  of  you.  and  Europe  iihall  bemade  tor»inemb» 
that  you  belong  to  a  valiant  rnir<'."'-<jOUROAUD,  1 1.  p.  IW.  I 

H  (Jomiiii.  t  xiii.  p.  36,  43  ;  Thibaudeau.  U  i.  |».  isa-*i  Qa» 
gay  I,  t  L  p.  193.] 


UFK  OF  lOUPOUXW  BONaPARSl 


«ellMkl  officer,  and  ^mflviartled  at  tha  plao  aept 
him  by  Bonaparte,  which  directed  him  to  croaa  tw 
Rhine  at  SohaflfhauBen,  and,  marchins  on  Ulm  Wkh 
his  whole  force,  place  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
greater  pdrt  of  the  Aostrian  army.  This  was  one  of 
ihoae  schemes,  fraaght  wrtb  mat  victories  orj^reat 
reverses,  which  Boaapaite  delighted  to  form,  and 
Which  ouen  requiring  much  sacnfice  of  men,  occa> 
aioned  his  being  called  by  those  who  loved  him 
not,  a  aeneral  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  men  per 
dhy.  Such  enterprises  resemble  desperate  passes 
in  fencing,  and  must  be  executed  with  the  same  de- 
ciaire  resolution  with  which  they  are  formed;  Few 
even  of  Bonaparte's  best  generals  eeiild  be  trusted 
with  the  execution  of  his  master-strokes  in  tactics, 
unless  uUder  his  own  immediate  superintendence. 

Mereau  invaded  OormaUv  on^  a  more  modified 
plan }  and  a  series  of  marches,  'counter- marches. 
and  desperate  battles  ensued,  in  which  Greneral 
Krdy,  adroiraUy  supported  by  the  Archduke  Per- 
dinaod,  made  a  gallant  defence  against  superior 
nomhera. 

In  Bonaparte's  account  of  this  campaign,*  ho 
blames  Moreau  for  hesitation  and  timidity  in  fol- 
lowiBg  up  the  advantages  which  he  obtained. t  Vet 
to  a  less  severe,  perhaps  to  a  more  impartial  judge, 
Koreau's  success  might  seem  satisfiBCtoTy.  since, 
crossing  tho  Rhine  in  the  end  of  April,  he  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Augsburg  upon  the  I6th  July, 
ready  either  to  co-operate  with  the  Italian  army,  or 
1ft  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  territory. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied^  that,  during  thia  whole  cam- 
paign, Moreau  kept  in  view,  as  a  principal  object, 
the  protecting  the  operations  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
and  saving  that  chief,  in  his  dauntless  and  desperate 
iuvasion  of  the  Milanese  territory,  from  the  danger 
which  might  have  enaued,  had  Kray  found  an  op- 
portunity^ of  opening  a  communication  with  the 
Austifian  army  in  Italy,  and  despatching  troops  to 
its  support. 

It  may  ba  remarked  of  these  two  great  generals, 
that,  as  enterprise  was  the  characteristic  of  Bona- 
parte's movementb,  prudence  was  that  of  Moreau's  t^ 
ami  it  is  not  unusual,  even  when  there  occur  no 
other  motives  for  rivala  undervaluing  each  other, 
that  the  enterprising  judge  the  prudent  to  be  timid, 
and  the  pmident  iicconnt  the  enterprising  rash. 

It  is  not  ours  to  decide  upon  professional  ques- 
tions between  men  of  such  snperior  talents ;  and, 
havingbarely  alluded  to  the  topic,  we  leave  Moreau  at 
Ailgsbuig,  where  he  finally  concluded  an  ...i.  *„i^ 
aritoiaticet  with  General  Kray,  as  a  conse-  ^^^"  ■'"*'^- 
quBiice  of  that  which  Bonaparte  had  esiablishod  in 
Italy  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Thus  much,  there- 
fore, is  due  in  justice  to  Moreau.  His  camisaign  was, 
on  the  whole,  cmwned  in  its  results  with  distin- 

Suisfaed  success.!  And  when  it  is  considered,  that 
e  whs  to  mancBuvre  both  with  reference  to  the 
safety  of  the  first  consul's  operations  and  his  own, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Bonaparte  would,  at  the 
time,  have  thanked  him  for  venturing  on  more  haz- 
ardous measures.!  the  result  of  which  might  have 
been  either  to  obtain  more  brilliant  victory  for  the 
artsy  of  the  Rbine,  in  the  event  of  success,  or, 
should  they  have  miscarried,  to  have  ensured  the 
ruin  of  the  array  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  that  com- 
manded by  Moreau  himself.  There  must  have  been 
a  wddo  (iinerence  between  the  part  which  Moreau 
ought  to  act  as  subsidiary  to  Bonaparte,  (to  whom 
ft  will  presently  be  seen  he  despatched  a  reinforce- 
ment of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men.)  ind 
that  which -Bonaparte,  in  obedience  to  his  darmg 
gonius,  might  have  himself  thought  it  right  to  per- 
loHn.  The  commander-in-chief  may  venture  much 
on  his  own  responsibility,  which  must  not  be  haz- 
arded by  a  subordinate  general,  whose  motions 
ought  to  be  regulated  upon  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaign. 

•  rGoiirgnod,  t.  i.  p.  IS7.1  * 

1 1'*  Mun'siu  dM  not  kiww  the  value  tnthtu ;  ho  always  pMwd 

the  d«7  after  r  cniuIu  in  toUil  tmioeuion."— NaI\)leoN,  Qout- 

gaud,  t.  i  p.  174  1 
1  IVorthie  lenrw  of  t(u»  annlBtieo,  twe  Gourgaud,  t.  i.  p.  185.1 
t  LJomini.  t.  xiii.  p.  d6^~XB  i  Tbibaudeau,  l.  i.  p.  343.] 


Wo  reiortu  to  tlio«p««tlMM  a  K#4m  M9 
one  oi  the  inoof  inniottftiit  ciiMpiHgnMf  telM 
in  which  ho  «dde«Mf  that  wtrt  still  pmMh 
the  high  miHt«ry  lopatation  ba  had  lotoind. 

In  ooiunrifaig  the  obatga  of  the  canp«JtB« 
the  Rhmo  to  Moreati,  tho  tint  eonisl  htf  ntti 
for  himaelf  the  task  of  brinfliua  bsek  yicuxraft 
Ftettch  flUndardt;  on  thO  fiSMs  in  wmch  beai 
his  oarKost  ImreU.  Hit  vkn  of  vieM  itaiii' 
dudad  a  paamga  of  the  Aipa,  as  bol<By  lad  at 
pootedly  as  in  1796,  hnt  u  a  diffefiat  mm 
That  eariter  period  had  thiarsiaiiibliMi  tftlk^ 
sent,  that,  on  both  ocottiona,  thoAastriliiiMiiH 
€tonoa;  but  in  t«Od,  it  was  only  from  « Ittii 
frontier  and  tho  Cot  di  Tends,  ^o€imiB,ainj,ji 
enemy  were  in  poaaession  of  tho  motaflMtf* 
voy,  above  Genoa.  Switzerland,  too*  kimt^ 
trat,  and  allow)n|f  no  paaaega  tot  amwi,w«*J 
as  open  to  the  march  of  FVench  tioopi  mV* 
thoir  own  provincos,  andpf  this B«*>P>f?*!f 
mined  to  avail  himself.  Ho  was  Hwtre  oftkeJ» 
Irian  plan  of  taking  Ooaoa  and  satsnngProHB 
and  he  formed  the  danng  reoolutioD  tepat  bubM 
the  head  of  tho  army  of  roaorve,  flumooDt  trnvi 
the  AJoB,  even  where  they  aio  mottdifficwiwjjjj 
and.  <leecetfdinff  into  Italy,  place teiW8n»«w 
of  tho  Austrian  army,  intontipt  tbeir  taamtg 
tiona,  carry  off  their  magazines^  paiks,  *Bp"UJS 
coop  tham  wp  betwixt  his  own  arafyaad  "J Jjj 
sens;  which  was  in  their  front,  and  «>™y  ?•: 
battle,  in  a  situtition  wher^  denat  mwi  w»» 
tion.  But  to  tfocomfilish  thio  daritig  b»^!J! 
was  necesoary  to  march  a  wholetomy  W  wj 
est  chain  of  mountains  in  Europa  byroMBtacw 
ford  but  a  dangerous  passago  to  the  «olitifTM|o> 
and  through  passes  whore  one  man  ttajs  wm 
defend,  than  ten  to  force  their  way.  iiwl^rjj 
be  carried  through  sheep-paths  sod  ew  pffom 
impracticable  to  wheel-carriages;  vasasaisM^ 
baggag«  were  to  be  tranaported  at  thfc  t^'^jjj 
vantages ;  and  provisions  were  to  ^ JJJR 
through  a  country  poor  in  itself;  and  ^rSl 
a  nation  which  had  every  cause  to  be  »«■; 
France,  and  might  therefore  bo  oxpeetMRa 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  whw^ 
occur  of  revenging  themselves  for  her  Wf^r 
sions.ll  ^^ 

The  strictest  secrecy  was  necesssn  ^JffiS 
even  the  opportunity  of  attempting  ^WJJ*^ 
plan  of  operations  j  and  to  ensure  *l"*  *5i5 
naparte  had  recourse  to  a  iingularincwe«*5 
ing  the  enemy.  It  was  made  as  publi 
by  orders,  decrees,  proclamations,  and 
the  first  consul  was  to  place  himself  fci  ^r^ 
the  army  of  reserve,  and  that  it  was  ^^^!S 
Dijon.  Accordingly,  a  numerous  staff  *• 
and  much  apparent  bustTe  took  place  in 
there  six  or  seven  thotisand  men  with  $re* 
and  fracas.  Those,  as  the  spies  of  Ausin* 
ported  to  their  employers,  were  eithw  « 
or  veterans  unfit  for  service ;  and  can^wj 
published  of  the  first  contful  reviewhig  twg 
posed  of  children  and  disabled  soldiers,  vjj 
ironically  termed  his  army  of  roscrvct  JJJ 
army  so  composed  was  reviewed  by  the  fif» 
himself  with  great  ceremony,  it  imprcsseo  i' 
belief  that  Bonaparte  was  only  cndcavof 
making  a  show  of  force,  to  divert  the  * 
from  tneir  desij^  upon  Gcnba,  and  thw 
purpose  was  efl!e<^uBlly  concealed-.  BuUeg 
were  privately  circulated  by  the  agents  ofpj' 
if  scattered  by  the  Royafists,  in  which  flpJJ 
guments  were  used  to  prove  that  the  J™} 
of  reserve  neither  did,  nor  could  «ciflt— •* - 
also  were  designed  to  withdraw  attenoon" 
various  points  on  which  it  wao  at  the  very  ■'H 
collecting.  ♦•  ,  J 

The  pacification  of  the  west  of  France  Mb^ 


R  rOoargAud,  t.  i.  p.  Mt.l 

If  l"  Europe  was  full  of  eoricatarca.    One  of  tten 
a  boy  of  twelve  vcan  ofaco,  and  an  iiiTalid  wwi  * 
onmmeath  ivh?Rn  was  wntten  'Bonapafte^  aimra 
Napoleon,  aourgaitd,  l  i.  p.  sfs.] 

••  (GoujvAiut,  €  j.  p.  ^ 
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4riBd#d.  lacoMi  A  BoMMSti^*  diiMMraL  Which  | 
p^m»wF  peen.engtgea  aithmsl  tM-CiMMMaisi  [ 
fttiet  state  of  Paiii  permitted  MTeral  reg^ents 
a  detaened  from  the  capitaL  New  levtee  wen 
b  with,  tba  ntnoet  oelerityt  and  tho  dmeioBe 
he  army  of  reeerve  were  organised  separately, 
•tdifimni  plaeee  of  reiideavou«)  bat  ready. to 
t  a  janatioa  wkea  thejr  ehouid  reoeive  the  sig- 
tot  commeDotnif  operatioiia. 

CBAJ^IVSL  XIX. 

CUtf  Coora)  huret  Ftm  on  Itb  Maj,  ISOCH-Hu  ao  Inler 
ew  wHh  mctek-ftt  Cteneva  oo  8tJ»^ArriT«t  at  LauaanAe  en  tbe 
ik-Vadbia  Cdipapitt  in  Biottoa  ta  eraai  *e  Alpa.—Natwlean, 
Uie  jbn4«f  Uml  Main  Annr..BurelMa  oa  tba.Ulh.  and  aaotndi 
oot  at  Bcmartl— On  the  nth,  the  VaUfiHud  takes  poMetaina 

inita  -^Tarmai  and  Town  of  Bafd  threaten  to  baUb  the 
idaplao— ThelViWD  ft  oaptafcd-^rtdNapdlooo  eontrivm  to 
■4  kM  AitiU«i7  thaonrh  it,  uadec  tha  fte  of  the  Port ,  hii  Infhatiy 
dCavaliT  paMBf  over  the  AlMuedo.— Lall1M•ca^ieaIlrTea.— 
i<a|llta)atiM.— OperattDot  of  the  Attitriao  Genefal  Metaa.— 
'  Im  ootimwncainwut  of  the  Campakti,  Meiaa  aaraooBi 
MMb  QeAoa'^Anlwafi  beiarut  him  and  Maiaana.-Hn  March, 
ad  Keith  Uoekadee  Genoa.— Melas  compelled  l«  retieat— 
lien  N  joe->Recatted  fronn  tiieoce  by  the  newa  of  Napoleon's 
ffav  enisted  MOdt  8t  Bernard— Qeooa  sixrrcnders^Botia- 
Maaotcta  Mflan— BattJ*  of  MontflfaeOo-The  Ohief  Oonaul  ia 
a»d  by  Oesihix— Battie  of  Marengo  on  the  I4tb.— Death  c/ 
HMaix— Capitulation  on  the  ifitb,  hr  wUeh  Geoo^^U.,  are 
Mdad.— Napoleon  letums  to  Paris  oo  the  3d  July* 

^  the  6th  of  MTay,  1800,  seeking  to  renew  the 
Amee  of  France,  now  united  with  hie  owil  the 
if  consttl  left  Pane,  and,  having  reviewed  the 
tended  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  on  the  TtL  ar- 
id on  the  8tn  at  Geneva.  Here  he  had  an  inter- 
Iv  with  the  celebrated  financier  Necker.  There 
B  always  doomed  to  be  some  misonderstanding 
ween  Bortaparte  and  this  accomplisbed  family. 
AnxtiB  de  Stad  believed  that  Bonaparte  spoke  to 
father  with  confidence  on  his  future  prospects : 
Qe  the  first  consol  afilrms  that  Neckier  seemed 
GLKpect  to  be  intnfsted  with  the  management  of 
»  French  fiaanceA.  and  that  they  parted  with 
itual  in4ifi*erenoe,  u  not  dislike.*  Napoleon  had 
more  mteresttng  conversation   with   Creneral 

ncot,  despatched  to  survey  Mont  Bernard,  and 
ad,  with  great  difBculty,  ascended  as  fiir  as 
i/JOnvent  of  the  Ghartreuz.  "  Is  the  route  prac- 
A)le7"  said  Bon&parte.~"It  is  barely  possible  to 
*»?  replied  tht  engineer.—"  Let  us  set  forward 
ft, '  said  Napolton,  and  the  extraordinary  mardh 
» commenced,  t 

ht  the  1 3th,  arriving  at  Lausanne^  Bonaparte 
^ed  the  van  of  his  real  army  of  reserve,  which 
(tristed  of  $ix  effective  regiments,  commanded  bv 
'celebrated  Lannes.  These  corps,  together  with 
freftt  of  the  troops  intended  fot  tne  expedition, 
I  been  aaaembled  from  their  several  positions  by 
tekl  marches.  Carnot,  the  minister  at  war,  at- 
QM  the  first  consul  at  Lausanne,  to  report  to 
I  that  15.000,  or  ft-om  that  to  the  number  of 
BOO  men,  detached  from  Moreau's  army,  were  in 
I  act  of  desdendrng  on  Italy  by  St.  Gothard,  in 
ler  to  form  the  left  winfi^  of  his  army.t  The  whole 
tty,  in  its  various  divisiorts,  was  now  united  tin- 


.  ipKance  witn  a 

julatiOn  of  the  Constitution,  which  rendered  it 
iqtisiatent  for  the  first  consul  lo  command 


in 


iten.f  It  was  a  form  which  Bonaparte  at  present 
wed,  aod  afllerwards  laid  aside ;  thinkina  truly, 
Jt  the  ntme,  as  we!!  as  office  of  generalissimo, 
■  tijoat  fittingly  vested  in  his  own  person,  since, 
Wwi  IP  mi^ht  ndC  be  the  Idfliest  of  hia  titles,  it 
I*  that  which  best  expressed  his  power.  The  ar- 
f  n^ght  amonnt  to  60,000  men,  but  one-third  of 
e  number  were  conscripts. 

X  tiKfamOaa  Neokersolieitedithfl  honour  of  beinr  preaonted 
T^nt  comttl.  In  all  h6  sairi  he  sofl^red  it  to  appear,  that  he 
WiW  ooppd  to  have  the  manaffement  of  the  nnaocos.  The 
"'2*H**?  ^  ftadWOTpnthr  pleaaed  with  Wm."— Natolboh. 
^Uf?***,  t  L  p.  1S4.    "  DariRff  this  convenation,  the  fir«t  con 


\S^  anther  acTcedbi^  fan 
HfWj'ar  in  \'hich  he  »pi 

n:*.5«ST/BL  t.  ii,  p.  S91.1 


, ,,-, apressiqn  on  mr  fhther,  by  the  eon 

^ay  in  \'hich  he  spifee  to  him  of  his  m 


ntUUt^  t.  iTp.S9l.l 
*   <J<«»|Md,tip.SI». 


lure  plans."— 
*rnM  t  xliL  p.  m.] 


Dunag  tka  mtai^  batwaen  tha  l«th  atid  ISth  «r 
May,  mtkm  oalmliiia  of  tlia  Frencn  my  were  put 
into  motbn  to  «roM  tbe  Alas.  Thniraaa,  at  tha 
head  of  6000  men,  directed  nif  mvoh  by  Hoiml 
Ganiii  on  Bxillea  and  Sasa.  A  aimiier  dhriaion, 
eomaiaiitiad  by  QfaahraD,  look  the  roate  of  the 
little  8c.  Bertiud.  BMmaparte  himaeli;  on  the  l{»ib« 
at  tin  head  of  tha  main  bodir  of  hia  army,  conaistioiK 
of  80,000  man  aad  upwards,  marched  from  Lau- 
tanna  to  the  hUtU  viUatfa  oaHed  St.  Pieire,  at  which 
point  then  ended  every  thing  lesembhn^  a  prac- 
ticabla  ioad«  An  immanae,  and  apparently  jnao- 
cetaible  moantMn,  reaiod  its  head  among  general 
daBolation  and  eternal  froat  i  while  pfeoipicea,  sla- 
ciers^  ffavmea,  and  a  ^bouodlefs  extent  of  faithkaa 
anowfl^  which  the  raghteat  coaoaision  of  the  ak 
eonyerifl  into  avalanches  caMola  of  burying  ar- 
miaa  in  ihnir  descent,  asipearea  to  forbid  acceaa  to 
all  livina  tttings  but  the  chamois,  and  his  aeafca 
leM  win  «uiwicr.  Yet  foot  by  foot,  and  nan  by 
maa^  did  the  French  soldiers  proceed  to  aseend  this, 
farmidable  barrier,  which  nature  had  erected  in  vain 
to  timit  human  ambition.  The  view  of  the  valley, 
emphatioally  called  *'  of  Desolation,"  where  nothms 
is  to  be  Been  but  snow  and  sky,  had  no  tarrors  for 
the  first  oan^ul  and  his  army.  They  advanced  up 
patha  hitherto  only  practised  by  banters,  or  here 
and  there  a  hardy  pedestrian)  toe  infantry  loaded 
with  their  arms^  and  in  full  military  equipment,  tha 
cavalry  leadii^  their  horses.  The  musical  bands 
played  from  ttme  to  time  at  tha  head  of  the  regi* 
menta,  and,  in  places  of  unusual  difiSculty,  the 
drums  beat  a  charge,  as  if  to  encoturage  the  soldiera 
to  encounter  the  opnosition  of  nature  herself.  The 
artillery,  without  which  they  could  not  have  done 
service,  were  deposited  in  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
out  for  the  puinose.  £ach  was  dragged  by  a  bun- 
dred  man,  and  the  troops,  making  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  bring  forward  their  guna  accomolished 
this  severe  duty,  not  with  cneerfulness  only,  but 
with  enthusiasm.  The  carriages  were  taken  to 
pieces^  and  harnessed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  or 
committed  to  the  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other 
in  the  task  of  bearing  them  with  levers ;  and  the 
ammunition  was  transported  in  the  same  manner. 
While  one  half  of  the  soldiers  were  thus  engaged, 
the  others  were  obliged  to  carry  the  muskets,  car- 
tridge-boxes,  knapsacks,  and  provisions  of  their 
comrades,  as  well  as  their  own.  Each  man,  so  loaded, 
was  calculated  to  carry  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds 
weight,  up  icy  precipices,  where  a  man  totally  with- 
out encumbrance  could  ascend  but  slowly.  Proba- 
bly  no  troops  save  the  French  could  have  endured 
the  fatigue  of  sacfa  a  march ;  and  no  other  ^neral 
than  Bonaparte  would  have  ventured  to  requue  it  at 
theirhand.il 

He  set  out  a  considerable  time  after  the  march 
had  begun,  alone,  excepting  his  guide.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Swiss  ^asant  who  attended  him  in 
that  capacity,  as  wearing  his  usual  simple  dress,  a^ 
grey  surtout,  and  three-cornered  hat.  He  travelled' 
in  silence,  save  a  few  short  and  hasty  questions 
about  the  country,  addressed  to  his  guide  from  time 
to  time.  When  these  were  answered,  he  relapsed 
into  silence.  There  was  a  gloom  on  his  brow,  cor- 
r^apondins  with  the  weather,  which  was  wet  and 
dismal.  His  countenance  had  acquired,  during  his 
Eastern  campaigns,  a  swart  complexion,  wnich 
added  to  his  natural  severe  gravity,  and  the  Swiss 
peasant  who  guided  hi^i  felt  fear  as  he  looked  on 
nim.ir  Occasionally  his  route  was  stopt  by  soma 
temporary  obstacle  occasioned  by  a  bait  in  the  ar- 

V  [Jomini,  L  xSi.  p.  184 ;  Tbibaiidean.  t  n.  p.  aM  i  Gounaud, 
t  i p.  9t7:  Damas, t.  HI 

f  Apparently  the  ffuMe  iHm  oondocted  him  float  the  Orana 
Cfaartreux  found  the  chief  consul  in  better  humour,  for  Bona^tarta 
says,  he  eonveraed  freely  with  fafm.  and  expressed  sonie  wishea 
with  respect  to  a  little  Ann,  dee.  which  he  was  able  to  gratify.-* 
[Oourfaud.  t.  i.  p.  t68.  J  Tn  his  fnide  fVom  Martisny  to  St  I^ot«, 
he  wns  aljw  hberat ;  hot  the  only  specimen  of  his  coawsMS* 
which  (be  iatter  remembered,  was,  when  shaking  tlie  ram  watst 


Mr.  Teanant*s  "Tour  Uiroufh  the  Nelharlands,  Holland,  G•^ 
many,  Swftaerla^,'*  fte. 


urn 
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tiUerf  bi  >bagfMe;  hi»  ecAnhtmdft  on  ^ck  ocoa- 
skms  were  pereniptoril^  given,  and  inscancly  <yb«]red,' 
his  very  look  seeming  enough  to«il<]ice  all  objec> 
tion,  and  remove  every  difflculty. 

The  army  now  arrived  at  that  tingalar  convent, 
where,  with  eoura^e  equal  to  t^eir  own,  but  flowing 
^rom  R  much  higher  -source,  the  monks  of  St.  Ber- 
nard nave  tixed  their  dwellinj^s  among  theeverlast- 
-ng  snows,  that  they  may  aflord  succour  and  hospi- 
lality  to  the  forlorn  travt^llers  in  those  dreadful 
wastesi.  Hitherto  the  soldiers  had  no  refreshment, 
save  when  they  dipt  a  morsel  of  biscuit  amongst 
the  snow.  The  good  fathers  of  the  convent,  who 
possess  considerable  magazines  of  provisions,  dis- 
tributed bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  Mrine,  to 
each  soldier  as  he  passed,  which  was  more  accep^ 
table  in  their  situntion,  than,  according  to  one  who 
shared  th%ir  fatigues,*  would  have  been  the  gold  of 
Mexico.t 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  of  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nard was  as  difficult  to  the  infantry  as  the  aseent 
had  been,  and  still  more  so  to  the  cavalry.  It  was, 
however,  accomplished  without  any  material  joss, 
and  the  army  took  up  thehr  quarters  for  the  night,' 
after  having  marched  fourteen  French  leagues. 
The  next  morning,  I6th  May,  the  vanguard  took 
possession  of  Aosta,  a  village  of  Piedmont,  from 
which  extends  the  valley  of*  the  same  name,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Dorea,  a  country  pleasant  in 
itself,  but  rendered  delightful  by  its  contrast  with 
the  horrors  which  had  been  left  behind. 

Thus  was  achieved  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Mont  St.  Bernard,  on  the  particulars  of  which  we 
have  dwelt  the  more  willingly,  because,  although  a 
military  operation  of  importance,  they  do  not  in- 
volve tne  unwearied  details  of  human  slaughter,  to 
which  out  narrative  must  now  return. 

Where  the  opposition  of  nature  to  Napoleon's 
march  appeared  to  cease,  that  of  man  commenced. 
A  body  of  Au?trians  at  Chatilion  were  overpowered 
and  defeated  by  Lannes;  but  the  strong  fortress  of 
Bard  offered  more  serious  opposition.  This  little 
citadel  is  situated  upon  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  rising  out  of  the  river  Dorea,  at  a  place  where 
the  valley  of  Aosta  is  rendered  so  very  narrow  by 
the  approach  of  two  mountains  to  eacn  other,  that 
the  fort  and  walled  town  of  Bard  entirely  close  up 
the  entrance.  This  formidable  obstacle  threatened 
for  the  moment  to  shut  up  the  French  in  a  valley, 
where  their  means  of  subsistence  must  have  been 
speedily  exhausted.  General  Lannes  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault ;  but  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  attacking  party  were  de- 
stroyed by  stones,  musketry,  ana  hand-grenades, 
and  the  attempt  was  relinquished. 

Bonaparte  m  person  went  now  to  reconnoitre, 
and  for  that  purpose  ascended  a  huge  rock  called 
Albaredp,  being  a  precipice  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
mountains  which  form  the  pass,  from  the  summit 
df  which  he  could  look  down  into  the  town,  and 
into  the  fortress.  He  detected  a  possiSihty  of  tak- 
ing the  town  by  storm,  though  he  judged  the  fort 
was  too  strong  to  be  obtained  by  a  coup-de-main. 
The  town  was  accordingly  carried  by  escalade: 
but  the  French  who  obtamed  possession  of  it  had 
little  cover  from  the  artillery  of  the  fort,  which 
fired  furiously  on  the  houses  where  they  endeavour- 
ed to  shelter  themselves,  and  which  the  Austrians 
might  have  entirely  demolished  but  for  respect  to 
the  inhabitants.  Mean  while,  Bonaparte,  availed 
himself  of  the  diversion  to  convey  a  great  part  of 
bis  army  in  single  files,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  by  a 
Tccarious  path  formed  by  the  pioneers  over  the  tre- 
mendous Albaredo,^  and  so  dowQ  on  the  other  side, 
in  this  manner  avoiding  the  cannon  of  fort  Bard.l 

*  Joseph  Petit,  Foirmcr  dcv  frenadiere  de  U  garde,  author  of 
Mareniro,  ou  Campagnc  d'ltalie.Svo,  an.  ix. 

t  I"  Never  did  Krt'ater  njnilarity  preoide  at  a  distributioa. 
Each  otto  appn.'cmtfd  tho  loreti^ht  of  which  he  had  been  the 
olgect  iNot  u  •uldicr  left  the  raniu  :  not  a  vtnMr^Ior  was  to  be 
Mtn.  The  tirat  ooniul exprcased  his  gratitude  to  ibe  ooiamuiiity, 
MmI  ordered]  100,000  franka  t^t  bt*  delivered  to  the  mooafllery,  iti  re- 
asmbraoco  of  \ho  service  it  hod  rendered  him."— iltmoira  qf 
BJ^YXRY,  vol-  i   P<^66.1 

;  ["The  initintr/anJ  covalry  pasjicd  one  by  one,  up  the  path  of 
<iM  mountain,  which  the  fint  oousul  bad  climbed  ood* where  no 


'  StiU  k  mom,  tmfontM  iittMkf 
watiinposmMa  at  laast  without  grsat  \m4 
to  carry  the  Prer>ch  ardllery  over  the /" 
while,  withont  artillery,  it  was  iiDDombk 
against  the  Austrians,  and  every  nope  of 
poign  most  be  given  op. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  astonished  comnita 
of  the  fort,  to  whom  the  apparition  of  tbif 
army  was  hke  enchantment,  daopatdwd  BK«i 
after  messenger  to  wain  Melas,  then  op(«i 
Suchet,  on  the  Var,  that  a  French  amy  of  W 
men  and  upwards,  descending  from  the  .libh 
ways  hitherto  deemed  impracticable  ibr  oi^ 
movements,  had  occupied  the  valley  of  Ao^tti 
were  endeavouring  to  d^ouche  byiMthofw 
cut  in  the  Albaredo.  But  he  pledged Eimseifm 
commander-in-chief,  that  not  a  siogkgHH  ors 
munition- waggon  should  pass  throo^  uk  ton 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  drag  that  il*?i 
Albaredo,  he  concluded,  that,  being  wnhyaiW 
tillery,  Bonaparte  would  not  veature  la  da" 
into  the  plain. 

But,  while  the  commandant  of  Bard  thus s» 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  premises,  ihou^  njM 
his  inference.  The  artillery  of  th«  Freoci* 
had  already  passed  through  the  town  of  Biv 
under  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  yiihout  btai 
covered  to  have  done  so.  This  importis 
nceuvrc  was  accomplished  by  previously  Ian? 
street  with  dung  and  earth,  over  whicn  tiitti 
of  cannon,  concealed  under  straw  and  brax* 
trees,  were  draircrrd  by  men  in  profouDtl  a 
The  garrison,  i Hough  they  did  not  siiJpf^' 
was  jjoing  on.  fired  nevertheltss  upon  wmf 
suspicion,  and  killed  and  woundea  anillfjj 
sufTicient  number  to  show  it  would  havewa 
possible  to  pass  under  a  severe  and  fu?«i^ 
ch a rge  fro ni  t h e  ra m p art s . §  It  seems  ang^-ii'- 
the  commandant  had  kept  up^no  rowugja* 
the  town.  Any  signal  previously  «Si«d  ^ 
light  shovKji  in  a  window,  for  cxanipl^^wii* 
detected  such  a  stratagem.  -^ 

A  division  of  conscripts,  under  Gftieru^ 
was  left  to  reduce  fort  Bgrd,  which  cocW"! 
hold  out,  until,  at  the  expense  of  KTf^^^'rR 
teries  were  established  on  the  top  of  iw-^ 
by  which  it  was  commanded,  and  i'^^ 
placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  «g'' 
compelled  to  surrender.  It  is  not  ^P"^ 
serve,  that  the  resistance  of  this  8mal|P»*"\i 
had  been  overlooked  or  undervalued  m i^l^JJ 
the  campaign,  was  very  near  rendering  ij^ 
over  Mont  St.  Bernard  worse  than  uwl 
mi^ht  have  occasioned  the  destruction  oi  "J 
chief  consul's  army.ll  So  little  are  ^^'^^ 
distinguished  generals  able  to  calculate  •■i 
tainty  upon  alt  the  chances  of  war.         ,  .i 

From  this  dangerous  passi  the  vanP>a»«j 
naparte  nov/  advanced  down  the  valley  "J 
where  Lannes  carried  the  town  by,*W3 
second  time  combatexi  and  defeated  tce^ 
division  which  had  defended  it,  vhe°  ^^ 
and  situated  on  a  strong  position  ai  Roro«*j 
roads  to  Turin  and  Milan  were  t»ow  aliw 'J 
Bonaparte— he  had  only  to  deckle  w/**7i| 
to  take.  Mean  while  he  made  a  bait  ot  m 
at  Ivrea,  to  refresh  the  troops  after  inetf  ■" 
and  to  prepare  them  for  future  enterpnse^i 

During  this  space,  the  other  columns  wjJJ 
were  advancing  to  form  a  junction  with  tMjj 
main  body,  according  to  tne  plan  ^^?\1 
Thurreau,  who  had  passed  the  Alps  by  iMjj 
Mont  Cenis,  had  taken  the  forts  of  Suat^ 
Brunette.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  «J 
tached  by  Camot  from  Moreau's  arrny'S 
vancing  by  Mont  St.  Gothard  Md  (he  w 

hone  had  ever  stepped  j  U  waa  a  waj  known  to  ooai^' 
hcrd«."— GoUROAtn),  t  I.  p  27I.J  , 

I  (Gourjaud,  I.  i.  p.  271 ;  Jomini,t  x»^  ?•  j^-iw^ 
n  [Suppotinff  it  had  pnivcd  quite  impoMible  m  Pfr^Tgi 
thro<ifh  the  town  of  Bard,  would  the  French  "i^JSj^l 
the  Great  8t  Bernard  7  No :  it  would  have  df"'*^!^] 
Ivrea— a  movement  which  would  neceasaruy  2*J'*"' 
iVora  Nice.'*— Napoleon.  Oourgaud,  t  %  p.  5*1 
H  rjooLDt.  t  Kiii  p.  188;  Gourgaud,  1 1  p-  vi-l 
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iuii^rt  the  'bpeimtioiis  of  the  first  conn],  of  I 
me  armr  tbey  were  to  fiMrm  tbe  left  wing.  Bat 
I  wc  prosecute  the  sccoant  of  Boiiapmit4's  move* 
IntB  daring  this  momentous  eampsign,  it  is  necee- 
y  to  trace  the  previous  operations  of  Melas,  and 
I  situation  in  which  that  Austrian  general  now 
tad  himself. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  at  the  com- 
ocement  of  this  campaign  of  li^OO,  the  Austrians 
teriained  the  highest  hopes  tha^  their  Italian 
n^,  having  taken  Grenoa  and  Nice,  mii^ht  peoe- 
ie  into  Provence  by  crossing  the  frontier  at  the 
r,  and  perhaps  make  themselves  masters  of  Tou- 
I  and  Marseilles^  To  realize  these  hopefs  Melas, 
ring  left  in  Piedmont  a  suMcient  force,  as  he 
mea  it,  to  guard  tKe  passage  of  the  Alps,  had  ad- 
iced  towaras  Genoa,  which  Massena  prepared 
lOver  and  defend.  A  number  of  severe  and  des- 
ire  actio^ia  took  place  between  these  generals ; 
iMing  a  war  of  posts,  and  fought  in  a  very  raoun- 
toos  and  difficult  country,  it  was  impossible  by 

skill  of  combination  to  ensure  on  any  occasion 
re  than  partial  success,  since  co-operation  of 
rements  upon  a  great  and  extensive  scale  was 
lUbited  by  the  characta  of  the  ground.  There 
I  orach  hard  fighting,  however,  in  which,  though 
V  of*  the  Austrians  were  slain,  yet  the  loss  was 
it  severehr  felt  by  the  French,  whose  numbers 
e  inferior. 

I  the  month  of  March,  the  English  fleet,  under 
i  Keith,  appeared,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
to  Ctonoa,  and  commenced  a  blockade,  wlwh 
my  prevented  access  to  the  port  to  all  veseels 
ma  with  provisions,  or  other  necessaries,  for  the 
Bged  city. 

a  the  6tn  of  April,  Melas,  by  a  grand  movement, 
.  Vado,  and  intersected  the  French  line.  Su- 
I  who  commanded  Massena's  left  wing,  was 
off  firom  that  general,  and  thrown  back  on 
ice.  Marches.  maneBavreSi  and  bloodv  com- 
^  followed  each  other  in  close  detail ;  but  tbe 
kch^  though  obtaining  advantages  in  several  of 
■ctiona^  could  never  succeed  m  restoring  the 
■naioation  between  Suchet  and  Massena. 
liy,  while  the  former  retreated  towards  France, 
took  u^  a  line  on  Borghetia,  the  latter  was 
>elled  to  convert  his  army  into  a  garrison,  aiid 
ittt  himaatf  up  in  Gtonoa,  or  at  least  encamp  in 
rition  elooe  under  its  ramparts.  Melas,  in  the 
I  anus,  approaehed  the  city  mors  closely,  when 
■snai  in  a  desperate  sally,  drove  the  Austrians 

their  advanced  posts,  forced  them  to  retreat, 
b  pfteonera  twelve  hundred  men,  and  carried 
t»ma  warlike  trophies.  But  the  French  were 
sated  by  their  very  suooess,  and  obli^  to  re- 
wttliin,  of  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  where 
fpTOticn  of  famiaie  began  to  be  felt.  Men  were 
ly  cofnpelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  flesh  of 
a,  dofxa,  and  other  unclean  animals,  and  it 
Beenutat  the  place  mast  soon  be  aecessaiily 
id  to  amrendar.* 

isfied  with  the  approaching  fail  of  Genoa, 
I  in  the  haginning  of  May.  left  the  prosecu- 
>ir  the  hiocKfide  to  General  Ott,  and  moved 
iU  againat  Sachet,  whom  he  drove  before  him 
iOtOett  and  who,  overborne  by  numbers,  re- 
d  towarda  the  French  frontier.  On  the  nth 
kv  Melas  entered  Nice,  and  thus  commenced 
iM^ed  invasion  of  the  French  frontier.  On 
iriLthe  Aoatrmna  again  attacked  Suchet  who 
lad  concentrated  his  forces  upon  the  Var.  in 

to  protect  the  French  temtory.  Findmgthis 
«  dtfficoU  task  than  he  expected,  Melas  next 
red  to  pass  the  Var  higher  up,  and  thus  to 
he  poaition  occupied  by  Suchet^ . 

onthe  21  at,  the  Austnan  veteran  received 
gence  which  pat  a  etop  to  all  his  operations 
»t  Sachet,  and  recalled  him  to  Italy  to  face  a 
more  formidable  antagonist.  TidinCT  arnved 
he  first  consul  <^  France  had  crossed  St.  Ber- 

had  extncated  himself  from  the  valley  of 
.  and  was  threatening  to  ovenun  Piedmont 
ie  Milaneae  territory.    These  tidmgs  were  as 

«,g««l,  1 1  p. «« s  "n**"*^ «" '^  «^  "^^ 


anexpsetsd  as  embamasiM.  The  artilferyt  the 
equipage,  the  provisiona  of  Melas,  together  with  his 
commuDications  with  Italy,  were  all  at  the  mercy 
of  this  unexpected  invader,  who,  though  his  force 
was  not  accurately  known,  must  have  brought 
with  him  an  army  more  than  adequate  to  destroy 
the  troops  left  to  guard  the  frontier;  who,  besides, 
were  necessarily  divided,  and  exposed  to  be  beaten 
in  detaiL  Yet,  if  Melas  marched  back  into  Pied- 
mont against  Bonaparte^  he  must  abandon  the  at- 
tack upon  Sachet,  and  raise  the  blocksde  of  Genoa, 
when  that  important  city  was  just  on  the  eve  of 
surrender. 

Peraevehns  in  the  belief  that  the  French  army  ol 
reserve  could  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men,  oi 
thereabouts,  in  number,  and  snpposing  (hat  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  the  first  consul's 
daring  irruption,  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa, 
and  disconcert  the  invaaion  of  Provence,  Melas  re- 
solved on  marching  himself  against  Bonaparte  with 
such  forces,  as,  united  with  those  he  had  left  in 
Italy,  inight  be  of  power  to  face  the  French  army, 
according  to  his  computation  of  its  probable 
strength.  At  the  same  lime,  he  determined  to  leave 
before  Genoa  an  army  sofficient  to  ensure  its  falK 
and  a  corps  of  observation  in  front  of  Suchet,  by 
means  of  which  he  might  easily  resume  his  plans 
against  that  general,  so  soon  as  the  chief  consul 
should  be  defeated  or  driven  back. 

The  corps  of  observation  already  mentioned  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Ellsnitz,  strongly 
posted  upon  the  Rojre,  and  secured  by  intrench- 
ments.  It  served  at  once  to  watch  Suchet,  and  to 
cover  the  siege  of  Genoa  from  any  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  city,  which  might  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  France.t 

Massena,  in  the  mean  time,  no  sooner  perceived 
the  besieging  army  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
Melas,  than  he  conceived  the  daring  plan  of  a  gene- 
ral attack  on  the  forces  of  Ott,  who  was  left  to  carry 
on  the  siege.  The  attempt  was  unfortunate.  The 
French  were  defeated,  and  Soult.  who  had  joined 
Massena,  was  wounded  an<rmaae  prisoner.  Yet 
Genoa  stiU  held  out.  An  officer  had  found  his  way 
into  the  place,  brought  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's 
descent  upon  Piedmont,  and  inppired  all  with  a  new 
spirit  of  resistance.  Still,  however,  extreme  want 
prevailed  in  the  city,  and  the  hope  of  delivery  seem- 
ed distant.  The  soldiers  received  little  food,  the  in- 
habitants less,  the  Austrian  prisoners,  of  whom  they 
had  about  8000  in  Genoa,  almost  none.t  At  length, 
the  situation  of  things  seemed  desperste.  The  nu- 
merous populstion  of  €lenoa  rose  in  the  extremity 
of  their  despair,  and  called  for  a  surrender.    Bona- 

Earte,  they  said,  was  not  wont  to  march  so  slowly; 
e  would  have  been  before  the  walls  sooner,  if  he 
was  to  appear  at  all;  he  must  have  been  defeated 
or  driven  Sack  by  the  superior  force  of  Melas.  They 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  therefore, 
which  Massena  no  longer  fotmd  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppose.! 

Yet  could  that  brave  general  have  suspended  this 
messure  a  few  hours  longer,  he  would  have  beeti 
spared  the  neeessityof  making  it  at  all.  €h;neral 
Ott  had  just  received  commands  from  Melas  to 
raise  the  blockade  with  all  despatch,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Po,  in  order  to  withstand  Bonaparte, 
who,  in  unexpected  strength,  was  marching  upon 
Milan.  The  Austrian  stan-officer,  who  brought  the 
order,  had  just  received  his  audience  of  General  Ott, 
when  General  Andrieux,  presenting  himself  on  the 
part  of  Massena,  annpunced  the  French  general's 
desire  to  surrender  the  place,  if  his  troops  were  per- 
mitted  to  march  out  with  their  arms.  There  was 
no  time  to  debate  upon  terms;  and  those  granted 
to  Massena  by  Melas  were  so  unusually  favourable, 

t  [ Jomini.  t  xiii.  p.  IWJ  .  ^^  ^ 

I  Napoleon  mvii.  tbat  Mamena  prapoMd  to  Oenwiil  Ott  to  ipnd 
in  provuiom  to  feed  thsM  unhappy  men,  pledfioff  b»  hnnour  tAef 
•hoiildbe  Quod  to  no  other  parpoio,  and  that  faeneralOtt  wm  drg- 
pleaMd  with  Lord  JCelth  for  declining  to  eomP^"!**  »,P'*»P2.*| 
•o  atterif  unknown  In  tbe  owigtw  of  war.  [Oourgsud,  1. 1,  p.  nj.\ 

It  is  dURcult  to  fire  credit  to  Uiis  •tory.      ^       ._  «*j*u-^ 

f  [Jomini,  t  xiH.  S8i :  Ckmnaud.  t  i  p.SSt  8m  alipTfeKliaat. 
JoanalHMoriqaedtt  Bi««e  d«  QteM  "     .     ■ 
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tlmt  perhsp*  theg  shoaU  Iwre  made  him  awtre-of 
iJU  precBfiMia  fltatu  of  ihe  baawipiig  vmy.*  He  wm 
pennittod  to  eracaata  G«fioa  without  laying  dovra 
his  arma,  and  the  convention  was  signea  5th  June, 
1800.  Mean  time,  at  thia  agitating  and  interesting 
period,  events  of  still  greoter  imporlanGe  than  those 
whieh  concerned  the  fate  of  the  once  pnnceljr  Ge* 
noik  were  taking  place  with  frightful  rapidity. 

Melaa,  with  about  one  half  of  his  aruiy*  had  re- 
tired from  his  operations  in  the  Genoese  territory, 
and  retreated  on  Turin  by  the  way  of  Coni,  where 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  expecLing  that  Boaaparte 
would  either  advance  to  possess  himself  of  the  ca- 
pitai  9f  Piedmont,  or  that  he  would  make  an  eObrt 
to  relieve  Genoa.  In  the  first  instance,  Melas  deem- 
ed himself  strong  enough  to  receive  the  first  consul ; 
in  the  second,  to  pursue  him;  and  in  either,  to  as- 
semble 8uch,iuinierouB  kn-ces  as  might  harraas  and 
embarrass  either  his  advance  or  his  retreat.  But 
Bonaparte's  plan  of  campaign  was  difkient  from 
what  Melas  had  anticipaieo.  He  had  formed  the 
ieaolutk>n  to  pase  the  nvers  Sesia  and  Ticino,  and 
thaa  ieaving  Turin  and  Melaa  behmd  him,  to  push 
straight  for  Milao,  and  form  a'iunction  with  the  di- 
vision of  about  20,000  men,  detached  from  the  right 
wing  of  Aloreaa'a  army,  which,  oommandcd  by 
Moneer,  were  on  their  road  to  join  him,  having 
eroased  the  mountains  by  the  road  of  St.  Gothard. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  disgciae  hiapuipoae 
from  the  sagacious  veteran. 

With  thia  view,  ere  Bonaparte  hioke  up  fiom 
Ivraa,  Lannes.  who  had  commanded  his  vanguafd 
with  so  much  gallantry,  victohoua  at  Romano, 
seemed  about  to  improve  his  advantage.    He  had 

Siarehed  on  Chtavaso,  and  seiaing  on  a  number  of 
oats,  and  small  vessels,  appeared  desirous  to  eonr 
atruct  a  bridge  over  the  Po  at  that  place.  Thia  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Melaa.  It  might  be  equally 
a  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  Tarifii,  or  a  movemeftt 
towards  Genoa.  But  as  the  Auatriaa  geoeral  w«a 
at  the  same  time  alarmed  by  the  descent  of  General 
Thurreau'a  (fivisiosi  from  Mont  Cenisi  and  their 
capture  of  Susa  and  U%  Brunetia,  Turin  seemed  a** 
certaiaed  to  be  the  object  of  the  French ;  aad  Melas 
acted  on  this  idea.  He  sent  a  strong  force  to  oppose 
t^e  establishment  of  the  bridge,  ana  while  bisatten- 
tKMi  was  thiM  occupied,  Btonaparte  was  left  to  take 
the  road  to  Bfilaa  unmolested.  VercflUi  waa^  occu- 
pied by  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  and  the  Sesia  was 
OEoaasd  without  obstacle.  The  Ticino,  a  broad  and 
rapid  river,  ofierea  more  serioua opposition ;  hut  the 
French  found  four  or  five  small  boats,  in  which 
tJMSFpuahed  acBOss^an  advanced  party  under  General 
G«nia.  The  Auatriana,  who  opposed  the  passage, 
were  in  a  great  measure  cavalry,  who  could  not  act 
on  account  of  the  woody  and  impracticable  charac- 
ter of  the  bank  of  the  rwer.  The  pasaage  was  ac- 
compUshed ;  ana,  upon  the  2d  of  Juoe,  Bonaparte 
entered  Mil  an,  t  where  he  was  received  with  accla- 
ipalionB  by  a  numerous  class  of  citizens,  who  looked 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
The  Auatriaos  were  toiaUy  anpr^ared  Sot  this 
roawment.  Pavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  i 
Lodi  and  Cremona  were  occupied*  and  Pi%ughitone 
was  invested.^ 

Mean  while,  BesapaFte^  fljdng  hia  residence  in  the 
ducal  palace  of  MUaJn,  employedThima^f  in  receiving 
the  deputations  of  variotts  public  bodies,  and  in  re* 
OFganizioig  theCisalpiiiegDverflaient,  while  he  wait- 
ed impatientlv  to  be  join«d  by  Moncey  and  bis  divi- 
sion, from  Mont  Saint  Gotnard.  They  arrived«at 
length,  but  marching  more  slowly  than  accorded 
with  the  fiery  promptitude  of  the  first  consul,  who 
waa  impatient  to  relieve  the  blockade  of  Genoa, 

•  V'  Massena  ought  to  have  broken  off.  iipoo  tiie  certainty  that 
within  four  or  fivo  day*  the  blockade  wouta  be  raifl«d ;  in  faet,  il 
would  have  been  raised  twelve  houra  aAer."— Nafolbom,  Gour- 
gttud,  t.  i.  p.  241.1  ^    .  .       _^  , 

t  (iomlBi.  t  xiii.  p.  SIS }  Goumfad,  t  l  ii.  |9».  I 
I  V*  One  of  the  mat  peraona  who  preaeotcd  theniMlves  to  the 
ejM  of  the  Milaneee,  whom  cnihuawam  4uad  cunoattj  lod  by  uu 
the  br-ioada  to  meet  the  French  armf*  waa  Generel  Boiiai>ane. 
Tba  people  of  MiUn  would  not  beuevo  it :  it  had  been  rtported 
that  be  had  died  in  the  Red  8ea.  and  that  it  was  one  of  bis  bro- 
thaM  who  now  eooinaiided  tba  Franch  arnr."— Napoleon, 
Gffuriraud,  1. 1  Ik  9B0.]  ... 


which  place  ha  coacIodedtatlH  Irrid  cat.  Bm 
iasttcd  a  proclamation  to  hb  troopok  m  which  U 
scribed,  as  the  result  of  the  eflSbrts  be  ezpccdta 
them,  Clottdless  glory  and  aolid  peace''!  %ii 
9ih  of  June  his  armiea  were  agaiii  in  motiaL 

Meks,  an  oxceUent  officer,  had  at  the  sibibi 
some  of  the  slowness  imputed  to  his  coosrai 
or  of  the  irresolution  mcident  to  the  advwv 
of  eighty  years, — for  ao  old  was  the  opaosatf 
Bonaparte,  then  in  the  very  prime  of  hnmiae 
or,  as  othe^  suspect,  it  may  have  been  ofderiia 
Vienna  which  detained  the  Austrinn  gencnl  mm 
at  Turin,  where  he  lay  in  a  gpreat  oieasarr  jasv 
It  is  true,  that  on  receiving  notice  ef  BoBipn 
march  on  Milan,  he  instantly  despatctotf  oroa 
General  Ott,  as  we  have  already  stated,  lo  ratiit 
siega  of  Genoa,  and  join  him  with  allpowbJe  spa  j 
but  it  aeemed,  that  in  the  mean.  tiinei,keBii^tia 
dis9aieted  Bonaparte's  lines  of  commanE^MVl 
actmg  upon  the  river  Dorsa,  atiaekiaft  Iimi 
which  the  French  had  left  mnicrh  banasetsd^ 
iery>  and  reheviDg  the  fort  of  B9m£^  AttiA$ 
he  made  an  attempt  of  thia  kind,  by  deta ' 
men  to  Chiavaao,  who  were  aiicoessfal  ta 
aome  Austrian  {niaoners  at  that  pdace;  ta 
proved  strongeoough  to  reaiat  liham,  and  tkef 
retaining  poeseasion  of  that  piao^^  the  Am 
<;ould  not  occtipy  thaTalley  of  iftia  Dana,* 
the  besieged  fortress  of  Bard.  II 

The  situatioa  of  Melas  bow  beoana  ciitaed 
comrounicatiODs  with  the  left,  or  north  baok 
Po,  were  catirsly  cat  ofi)  and  by  a.  line  a 
from  Port  Bard  to  Plaoantia,  the  Fwoch 
the  beat  and  fairest  ahare  of  the  north  d 
while  he  found  himself  confined  to  Piedroeifc 
Austriaji  anny,  heaides,  v^aa  dividad  iaio  taa 
— one  under  Ott*  which  was  atill  near  Geati 
had  so  lately  surveodered  (o  them,— one  wiA 
htmseU;  which  was  at  Turin.    Neiiker 
ably  situated    That  of  Oeaoa  waa  abav 
right  by  3tt«)L«t,  whose  annT«  rainforeed 

Srriaon   whtch,  retaining  their  anna^  i 
at  city  under  Maaaena,  mtght  aeon  W 
to  renew  the  offenaive.    Thara  waa.  thMi 
gres4e9t  riak.  that  Bonapatte^  poMiiaga 
force  across  the  Po,  might  attack  and  ' 
the  division  of  Ott,  or  that  of  Melas  ~ 
they  wave  able  toi  iorm  a  janotion.  1 
a  oatasirophe,  Ott  received  otdara  to 
on  the  Ticmo,  while  Melaa,  moving 
andria^  prepared   to  rasnme  hia  co 
with  hts  heutenant-jsenerai. 

Bonapwrte,  on  his  part,  waa  anxiens  la 
Genoa;  pews  of  the  fall  of  wlyoh  bad 
him.    With  this  view  he  reaoived  to  £  _ 
sage  over  the  Po*  and  move  against  tha 
who  were  fouJtd  to  ocoupy  in  atrengith 
of  Caateg^o  and  Moatebello.    Tkeae 
to  be  the  greater  part  of  the  veiy  armjr  wi 
pected  to  nod  Mora  Gohmw  and  w6m» 
manded  by  Ott,  but  which  had  moYed- 
oooformtey  to-  the  ordeiaof  Melaa. 

OaBarel  Lannes,  who  led  tha  vaosaaai' 
Frenoh;  as  usotl,  waa;8JitaQked  aafbc  ^ 
the  mmmiiia,  by  a  aupeckw  foroe^  wmck 
he  had  muck  difiioaUy  in  reeiating.    Tha^ 
the  grguod  gave  ad.vantagata  the  Au«iriHi4 
and  the  Frendh  were  barely,  able  to 
obarges.    At  Uagth  the  divisioil  of  Vu 
to  support  Laniiea»  and  the  viotocf 
lonf^  doubtfiuL  though  the  Auatriaaa  j 
obatmately.'  The  fields  being  covared 
crops  of  grain,  and  eaoeciaUy  of  rye.  ^i 
bodiea  ware  frequently  nid.  viu^l.  they  f 
selves  at  the  bayoaet^s  point,  withoat 
any  prenriana  oppq^umtty  -  to  eatiflaate  eat 
force  $  a  cirouatatance  which  led  to 
fighting,  and  neeeaaarily  tomuohj  ~ 
length  the  Auatriana  retrealed,  leaving 
battle  covered  with  their  p«adt4^  above ^ 
oners  in  the  hands  of  their  enemieakV' 

%  (Ckmrgaud,  t.  L  p.  SSSJ 
I  (Ooitfiaiid.  t.  i  p.  sul) 
H  [GouiiiMd,  t  i.  p.  9B7|  Thjhaadssa.  t.  «V  »^ 
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.  Cfonerftl  Ou  nUied  tke  r«m%tt«  of  histtrmr  amlcr 
tbe  walls  of  Tortana.  From  tb«  prMonert  uken  at 
llie  battle  of  Kontebello.  ««  this  aetion  was  callfid, 
Bttnaparte  learned,  ibr  the  fiist  tiiae,  the  surrcnUer 
»f  Cvcnoa,  which  appriaed  hun  thai  he  was  too  late 
Ebr  the  enterprise  which  he  had  meditated.  He 
therefore  hailed  hia  army  for  three  days  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Stradeila,  uowillinp^  to  advance  into  the  open 
plain  of  Marengo,  and  tnistint;  that  Melas  would 
&ud  iiilll^olf  c(jinpelled  to  give  hini  batik  ia  tho  po- 
sition which  he  had  choson,  as  most  unfavourable 
Eor  the  Austrian  cavalry.  He  despatcht^d  messen- 
Hbn  to  ^uchet,  comniaQdin^  him  to  cross  the 
mountains  by  the  Col  di  Cadibona,  and  march  on 
I  be  river  ScriVia,  which  would  place  him  in  the  rear 
>f  the  Austrians. 

Even  during  the  very  battle  of  Montcbfllo,  the 
ihiiti  consul  W.1S  joioed  by  Dcpaix,  who  had  just 
urived  irom  Rg>'pt.  Landed  at  Frejus,  after  a 
iiindred  interruptions,  tliat  seemed  as  if  intended  to 
withhold  him  from  the  futo  lie  was  about  to  moet, 
!•  had  received  letters  from  Boaapnrte,  inviting 
um  to  come  to  him  without  delay.  The  tone  of  the 
stters  expressed  discontent  and  embarrassment. 
JBe  has  gained  all,"  said  Dcsaix,  who  was  much 
Hached  to  Bonipan^,  "anl  ytt  he  is  not  happy." 
noaediatelv  afterwards,  on  reading  the  account 
if  his  march  over  St.  Bernard,  he  added,  "He  will 
Mve  us  nothing  to  do."  He  immediately  set  out 
QSl  to  place  hioBself  under  the  command  of  bts 
jpcient  general,  and,  as  it  eventnally  proved,  to  en- 
ounter  an  early  death.  They  had  an  interesting 
onversation  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  to  which 
(onaparte  continuad  to  clingy  as  to  a  matter  in 
/htch  bis  own  &mo  was  iniinint>?lv  and  tnatpa- 
$t>ky  conoernad.  £>esaix  immediately  receivad  the 
(HBmand  of  thie  division  hitherto  under  that  of 

In  tbe  nman  while,  the  headquartera  of  Mslas 
«d  beea  retnoved  from  Tuyia,  and  iixed  at  Alex- 
pdria  for  tke  space  of  two  days;  yet  be  did  not,  as 
>o»tLpMtW  bad  expected,  attempt  to  move  forward 
D.  ih^  French  position  at  Stradella,  in  order  to 
«e6  hia  way  to  llaatua  i  ao  that  the  first  consul 
wa  obluied  to  advance  towards  Alexandria,  appre- 
ffRfiye  Vest  the  Austriaoa  should  escape  from  him, 
Rtf  either,  by  a  march  to  the  left  dank^  move  for 
le  Ticino,  cross  that  Tiver.  and,  by  seiimg  Milan, 
p^n.a  communication  with  Austria  in  that  direc- 
Qn  ;  or,  by  marching  to  iha  right,  and  falling  back 
n  Genoa,  overwhelm  Suchet,  and  take  a  position, 
to  riahl  of  which  might  be  covered  by  that  city, 
thild  the  sea  was  open  for  supplies  snd  provisions, 
ad  theix  &nk  protected  by  the  British  squadron. 
.iSitherof  these  movements  might  havi^been  at- 
mded  with  alarming  consequences ;  and  Napoleon, 

IpQiient  Inst  his  enemy  ahookl  give  him  the  slip, 
vaneedhis  headquartera  on  the  12th  to  Toghera, 
^  on  the  I3th  to  St.  Juliano,  in  the  midst  of  ths 
rout  piain  of  Marengo.  As  he  still  saw  nothing 
r  the  enemy,  the  chief  consul  concluded  that 
^|a«  had  actually  retreated  from  Alexandria. 
ivincr,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  afforded 
^  the  level  ground  around  him,  preferred  withdraw- 
g,  most  probably  to  Genoa,  to  the  hazard  of  a 
Lttlc.  He  was  stiU  more  contirmed  in  this  belief, 
hen,  pushing  forward  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ma- 
Bl^o,  he  found  it  occupied  only  by  an  Austrian 
ar-^ward,  which  offered  no  persevering  defence 
Pftinst  the  French,  but  retreated  from  the  village 
icbout  much  opposition.  The  chief  consul  rould 
>  longer  doubt  that  Melas  had  eluded  him,  by 
archinsoffby  one  of  his  flanks,  and  probably  by 
a  ri^ht.  He  gave  orders  to  Desaix,  whom  he  had 
tm»ted  with  the  command  of  the  reserve,  to 
nreli  towards  Rivolta  with  a  view  to  observe  the 
itnmunicationa  with  Genoa;  and  in  this  manner 
e  reserve  was  removed  half  a  da/a  march  from 
•e  re0t  of  the  army,  which  had  like  to  have  pro- 
file of  Montohdlo,  which  aOerwimfa  c«v«  Mm  bn  titl».  G«ne- 
1  LAnne«  uddtsA  to  hit  already  h^h  retMiUtion.  In  dMCribinf  tb« 
ffp^rate  eooflict,  **bon(iB,"  he  Maid,  "crashed  id  my  divuioo, 
,ii  haiUliHu-;!  Hfsioit  windowa."] 
»   (CkMUiautf.  t.i.iiL9M.] 


d«eed  most  ainister  aflfeeta  upon  the  avant  of  the 

great  battle  that  followed. 

Contrary  to  what  Bonaparte  had  anticipated,  the 
Austrian  general,  finding  the  first  consul  in  hie 
front,  and  knowing  that  Suchet  was  in  his  rear,  had 
adopted,  with  the  consent  of  a  council  of  war,  the 
resolution  of  trying  the  fate  of  arms  in  a  general 
battle.  It  was  a  bold,  but  not  a  rash  rcsolutioq. 
The  Austrians  were  more  numerous  than  the 
French  in  ii:  fan  try  an  J  artilKr)-;  rau  :h  ?i:p:r:or  in 
cavalrv,  both  in  uoint  of  numb<>rs  and  of  discipline ; 
and  it  oas  been  already  ssid,  that  the  (ixtensivo  plain 
of  Marensfo  was  favourable  for  the*  use  of  that  de« 
scription  of  force.  MelsH.  therefore,  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  concentrated  liis  forc(  s  in  front  of  Alex* 
andrii,  divided  bv  the  rivrr  Borniida  from  the  pur- 
posed tield  of  fight ;  and  Napoleon,  undeceived  con- 
ctirnmgthe  intentions  of  his  enemy,  made  with  all 
haste  the  necessary  preparations  to  recrivo  battle, 
and  failed  not  to  send  orders  to  Desaix  to  return  aa 
specddy  as  possible  and  join  the  army.  That||cyrte- 
ral  was  so  far  advanced  on  his  way  towards  Rivolta 
before  these  counter  orders  reached  him,  that  hia 
utmost  haste  only  brought  him  back  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  several  hours. 

Bonaparte's  disposi:ion  war  as  follows  .'—The  til- 
lage of  Marengo  waa  occupied  by  the  divisions  of 
Gardanne  and  Chambarlhac.  Victor,  with  other 
two  divisions,  and  commanding  the  whole,  was  pre- 
pared to  support  them.  He  extended  his  left  aa  far 
as  Caatel  Ueriolo,  a  small  village  which  Uea  akneet 
parallel  with  Marengo.  Behind  this  first  line  was 
placed  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  KellermanD« 
ready  to  protect  the  flanka  of  the  line,  or  to  debeuche 
through  the  inierval.s  if  opportunity  served,  andat"* 
tack  the  enemy.  About  a  thousand  yards  in  tbs 
rear  of  the  first  line  was  stationed  the  second,  under 
Lannee,  supported  by  Champeaux's  brigade  of  oa- 
valry.  At  the  same  distance,  in  the  rear  of  Lannes, 
was  placed  a  atrong  reserve,  or  third  line,  consisting 
of  the  division  of  Carra  St.  Cyr,  and  tho  consular 
guard  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Bonaparte  himself. 
Thus  the  French  were  drawn  up  on  this  j^g^  t  j 
memorable  day  in  three  diatinct  divisions,  ^^^^  **' 
each  composed  of  a  corps  tParmfe^  distant  abont 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  each  other. 

Tke  force  which  the  French  had  in  the  field  in 
the  commencement  of  the  day,  was  above  twenty 
thousand  men ;  the  reserve,  under  Desaix^  upon  its 
arrival,  might  make  the  whole  amount  to  thirty  thou* 
sand.  The  Austrians  attacked  with  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand troops.  Roth  armies  were  in  hi^h  spirits,  de« 
lermined  to  fight,  and  each  confident  in  their  gene- 
ral— the  Austrians  in  the  bravery  and  experience 
of  Melas,  the  French  in  the  genius  and  talents  of 
Bonaparte.  The  immediate  stake  was  the  posses- 
sion of  Italy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  guess  how 
many  yet  more  important  consequences  tiie  event  of  . 
the  day  might  involve.  Thus  much  s«>pmed  certain, 
that  the  battle  must  be  decisive,  and  that  defeat 
meet  prove  destruction  to  the  party  who  should  sus-* 
tain  it.  Bonaparte,  if  routed,  could  hardlvhave  ac" 
complishrd  his  retreat  upon  Milan :  ana  Melas,  if 
defeated,  had  Suchet  in  his  rear.  The  fine  plain  on 
which  the  French  were  drawn  up,  seemed  lists  form- 
ed by  nature  for  such  an  encounter,  when  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  was  at  issue. 

Earlv  in  the  morning  the  Austrians  crossed  the 
Bormioa,  in  three  columns,  by  three  military  bridges, 
end  advanced  in  the  same  order.  The  right  and  the 
centre  columns,  consisting  of  infantry,  were  com- 
manded by  Generals  Haddick  and  Kaino;  the  left,  « 
composed  entu-ely  of  light  troops  and  cavalry,  made 
a  detour  round  Cast^l  Ceriolo,  the  village  mentioned 
as  forming  the  extreme  right  of  the  French  position. 
About  seven  in  the  mornmcr,  Haddick  attacked 
Marengo  with  fiiry,  and  Gardanne's  division,  after 
fighting  bravely,  proved  inadequate  to  its  defence. 
Victor  supported  Gardannt',  and  endeavoured  to 
cover  the  vilbue  by  an  obliouc  movement.  Melas, 
who  commanded  in  person  the  crntral  column  of  the 
Austrians,  moved  to  support  Haddick  ;  and  by  thar 
united  efforts,  the  village  of  Marengo^  after  having 
been  once  or  twice  lost  and  won.  waa  finally  csiTieo. 
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The  broken  divisionB  of  Victor  aod  Gardanne, 
driven  out  of  Marengo,  endeavoured  to  rallv  on  the 
aecond  line,  commanded  by  Lnnnes.  This  w&s 
about  nine  o'clock.  While  one  Austrian  cohiinn 
manoeuvred  to  turn  Lanno's  Hank,  in  which  ihey 
could  not  succeed,  anoiher,  wiih  bettor  fortune, 
broke  through  the  centre  ot  Victor's  division,  in  a 
considerable  degree  disordered  them,  and  thus  un- 
coverinz  Lannea's  left  wing,  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat. He  was  ablr;  to  do  so  in  tolerably  good  order ; 
but  not  so  the  broken  troops  of  Victor  on  the  left, 
who  tied  to  the  rearin  great  <*on!usion.  The  column 
of  Austrian  cavalry  who  had  come  round  Castel-Ce- 
riolo,  now  appeared  on  the  field,  and  ihreaiened  the 
right  of  Lannc:^,  whieh  alone  remamed  standing 
firm.  Napoleon  detach<  ti  two  battalions  of  the  ron- 
aular  guard  from  the  ihird  lire,  or  reserve,  winch, 
farming  {?quarej«  behind  the  right  wing  of  Lannes, 
supported  its  resistance,  and  withdrew  from  it  in 
part  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  chief 
C(^»ul  himself,  whose  post  was  distinguished  by  the 
furred  cops  of  a  guard  of  two  hundred  grenadiers, 
brought  up  Monnier's  division,  which  had  but  now 
entered  the  field  at  tb»i  moment  of  extreme  ne*!d,  b.  - 
ing  the  advanee  of  Dcsaix's  reserve  returned  from 
their  half  day's  raareh  towards  Kivolta.  These  were, 
vith  the  guards,  dirceied  to  isiipport  Lannes's  risjht 
wing,  and  iibri;^nde  detached  Irom  them  was  thrown 
into  CasteUCenolo,  which  now  bf'<ranie  the  point  of 
aupport  on  F>onapartc's  extreme  ^igl^  and  which  the 
Austrians,  somewhat  unaccountably,  had  omitted 
to  occupy  in  f;i<'.e  when  their  Kit  column  passed  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Bonaparte, 
mean  time,  by  several  det^peratc  charges  of  cavalry, 
undeavouri  d  in  vain  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  His  left  wing  was  pulcomDlctely  to  flight; 
^is  centre  wa8  in  great  disorder,  and  it  was  only  his 
right  wing,  whieh,  by  strong  support,  had  been  en- 
abled to  stand  their  ground. 
.  In  these  circumstances  the  day  seemed  so  en- 
tirely against  him.  that,  to  prevent  his  right  wing 
from  being  overwhelmed,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers, 
and  particularly  in  cavalry  and  artillery.  It  was, 
however,  rather  a  change  of  position,  than  an  abso- 
jute  retreat  to  the  rear.  The  French  risrht,  still  rest- 
i»M  on  Casiel-Ceriolo,  whieh  form^  the  pivot  of 
the  niana?uvre,  had  orders  to  retreat  very  slowly, 
the  centre  faster,  the  left  at  ordinary  quick  time. 
In  ti>'s  manner  the  whole  line  of  battle  was  chang- 
ed* and  instead  of  extending  diagonally  across  the 
plain,  as  when  the  fight  began,  the  French  now  oc- 
cupied an  oblong  position,  the  left  being  withdrawn 
as  far  back  as  St.  Jiiliano,  where  it  was  protected 
by  the  advance  of  Desaix's  troops.  Th's  division, 
being  the  sple  remaining  reserve,  had  now  at  length 
arrived  on  the  field,  and,  by  Bonaparte's  directions, 

.  had  taken  a  strong  position  in  front  of  St.  Juliano, 
on  which  the  French  were  obliged  to  retreat,  ^eat 
part  of  the  left  wing  in  the  disorder  of  utter  flight, 
the  nght  wing  sieadily,  and  by  intervals  fronting 
the  enemy,  and  sustaining  with  firmness  the  attacks 
made  upon  them. 

At  this  lime,  and  when  victory  seemed  within  his 
grasp,  the  strength  of  G.-neral  Mclas,  eighty  years 
old,  and  who  h  id  been  many  hours  on  horseback, 
failed  t  iifirt  ly  ;  ind  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field, 
and  retire  lo  Alexandria,  committing  to  Oeneral 
Zaeh  the  cKurKe  of  completing  a  victory  which  ap- 
peared ti-  be  already  gaiucKi. 

But  the  posiiion  of  Desaix,  at  Saint  Juliano,  af- 
ford* d  the  first  confiil  a  rallying  point,  which  he 

"  now  greatly  need'^rl.  ilia  armv  of  reserve  lay  formed 
in  two  line«  in  front  oi  the  village,  their  flanks  sus- 
tained by  balialions  en  potency,  formed  into  close 
oolnmns  of  infantrvr;  on  the  klf  was  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery ;  on  flie  riuht,  Kt  Hermann  with  a  large  body 
of  French  <-.i\  ;;ry,  whieli,  ruut.  J  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  )ia«l  rHlii.  d  in  this  place.  The  ground 
that  r)"sai\  i)friipi  (1  was  where  the  high-road 
forms  a  eort  ot  dlile,  having  on  the  one  hand  a 
wood,  on  the  otlier  a  thick  plantation  of  vines. 

The  French  btilditr  understarids  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  in  ibo.world  the  art  of  rallying,  after 


haring  been  dispersed.  The  fbffitivea  of  Tiei*^ 
division,  though  in  extreme  dieonkr^  tkrew  tks- 
selvesinto  the  rear  of  Desaix'a  position,  aiMi  ti- 
ered by  his  troops,  renewed  their  rsaka  and  9m 
courage.  Yet.  when  Desatx  saw  the  plata  i^ 
with  flying  soldiers,  and  beheld  Bonapnte  hiBHi 
in  full  retreat,  he  thought  all  must  be  lost.  TV 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  greatest  apparent  n^ 
sion,  and  Desaix  said,  **  The  battle  is  lo«-^  ap- 
pose I  can  do  no  more  for  you  than  secure  yea^ 
treat  T'— "  By  no  means,"  answered  the  first  coca. 
"  the  battle  is,  I  trust,  gained— the  disordered  tram 
whom  you  see  are  my  centre  and  left,  whora  I  wk 
rally  in  your  rear— Push  forward  your  columD.'' 

Desaix,  at  the  head  of  the  ninth   li^t  bngtk 
instantly  rushed  forward,  and  charged  ,  ^  j 
the  Austrians,  weary  with  fightinf?  the 
whole  day,  and  disordered  by  their  hasty  powii 
The  moment  at  which  he  advanced,  so  chtic^llf 
favourable  for  Bonaparte,  was  fntal  to  kiBsd: 
He  fell,  shot  through  the  bead.*     But  his  sekf^ 
continued  to  attack  with  fury,  and  Kellemim.  i 
the  same  time  charging  the  Austrian  cokimn.  Ti- 
trated its  ranks,  and  separated  from  the  re<r<i 
battalions,  which,  surprised  and  panic-stnidL,ibr 
down  their  arms;   Zach,  who,  in  the  ab<«rji^4 
Melaa,  commanded  in  chieij  bein^  at  their  km 
was  taken  with  them.    The  Austrians  wcrevM 
driven    baek   in    their  turn.    Bonaparte  eaJiiGfa 
along  the  French  line,  calling;  on    the  soldim 
advance.    "  You  know,"  he  said,  '^if  is  alwifff 
practice  to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle." t 

The  Austrians  had  pursued   their  success  «i 
incautious  hurry,  and  without  mttendm^  fotWn 
support  which   one   corps  ousht,   in  all  dmi- 
siances,  to  be  prepared  to  aflTora  to  another.   Tir 
left  flank  was  also  exposed,  by  their  hasty  adrisi 
to  Bonaparte's  ri^ht,  which  had  never  tost  oa^ 
They  were,  therefore,  totally  unprepaiad  ta  w 
this  genera],  furious,  and  unexpectad  attack.   Ikf 
were  forced  back  at  all  points,  and  puraoHi 
the  plain,  suflfering  immense  losai  nor  w«e^ 
again  able  to  make  a  stand  until  drircn  bafll««ir 
the  Bonnida.    Their  fine  cavalry,  instead  tfhaii 
drawn  up  in  squadroirs  to  cover  their  ttawi.t^ 
in  disorder^  and  at  full  gallop,  riding  do«»  si  ikil 
was  in  their  way.    The  confusion   nt  futmg  fit 
river  was  inextricable — large  bodies  el  mm  wen 
abandoned  on  the  left  aide,  and  sunrendoai  is  t!b« 
French  in  the  course  of  the  nisht,  or  oen 
ing.t 

It  is  evident,  in  perusing  the*  accounts  oC  ^ 
battle,  that  the  victory  was  wrested  out  d  tt 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  after  thoy  had  becot 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  too  weary  to  bold  it. 
they  sustained  their  advance  by  reserves,  t 
aster  would  not  have  taken  place.     It  met 

certain,  that  the  fate  of  Bonanarte  vraa  det^ 

by  the  arrival  of  Desaix  at  tne  moment  h«  ^ 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  skilful  disposition  bysM 
the  chief  consul  was  enabled  to  support  tbe  sbI 
so  long,  he  must  have  been  utterly  iiefealeA» 


*  Th«  Moniteur  put  in  the  moutb  of  the  drinc  gemnd* 
L^c  to  B  tiia.?arte,  in  which  be  oxpreMctl  hm  ronjut  tlotk 


done  no  little  for  hittunr,  aind  in  that  o^he  chief  wwum 
Umeiitinc  that  he  had  no  time  to  weop  for  Desaix. 
parte  hrmaelf  awares  lu,  that  Deaaix  waa  ahot  deail 
[G<4irirouJ,  tin.  300]    Nor  is  it  probable  that  Uw 

then  iu5t  upon  the  art  of  turning.  left  tbo  cxiosal  hi. 

act  imraiiei,  or  ii^ntimentnl  pjaculationi.  (Savarr  «ha 
de  earap  to  Deaaix,  liad  the  body  wrapped  np  in 
ictnoved  to  Militn,  where,  by  Naitoleon's  directw 
cnibaluiod,  and  afterwards  coowred  to  the  fau«pic«  aft 
where  a  moniimpnt  waa  cncted  to  tlie  memory  oTthe 
'* '  Desniv,*  said  Nanotuon,  '  loved  f lory  fi^r  g\orj*m 
Fmnce  above  every  t  lunf .   Luxury  he  despised .  and rv^ 

He  j>refcrrwi  plcepinr  under  a  ciiu  4a  llic  open  air -Co 

coucIl    He  wa«  of  an  luniophislicatcd,  active.  ple«MiMdM8 
and  ro«»«*W''l  P'rtenRivi?  information.'     Th«  victor  oflB^ 


r 


abed  tears  for  hi«  death."— Monthot.ow,  t,  it.  t» 
t  [Thibaudeau,  r.  vi.  p.  318.) 
:  [Gourgaiid;  t.  i.  p.  296—303  :  Joaiini,  l.  xUi.  n, 
raaa,  i  ii  ;  Savary,  r.  i.  p.  178.] 

n  [ "  Desaix.  wlio  lum'd  the  j>ealc. 

Leavtnf  his  life-blood  in  that  fttmoas  field. 
(Where  the  eloudi  break.  w«  mardiaoem  tlw  ■»■» 
In  the  blue  haso.)  sleeps,  as  tlma  taw'at  at  dawa* 
Just  where  we  cotored,  in  the  H^^iltai-^lRwrh.'* 
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>08«Lk  put  less  dwpaU^m  bis  counter-march.  Mi- 
Itary  men  have  been  &rther  of  opinion,  that  Melas 
vae  grnilty  of  a  great  error,  in  not  occupying  Castel- 
^riolo  on  the  advance;  and  that  the  appearances 
>f  early  yictor]f  led  the  Austrians  to  be  by  far  too  un- 
parded  in  their  advance  on  Saint  Juliano. 

In  consequence  of  a  loss  which  seeme^  in  the  cir- 
mmstanoes  altogether  irreparable,  Melas  resolved  to 
save  the  remains  of  his  army,  by  entering,  upon  the 
15th  June,  1800.  into  a  convention,*  or  rather  capitu- 
lation, by  which  he  agreed,  on  receiving  permission 
to  retire  behind  Mantua,  to  yield  up  Genoa,  and  ail 
the  fortified  places  which  the  Austrinns  possessed  in 
Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Legations.  Bonaparte 
the  more  readily  granted  these  terms,  that  an  English 
annv  was  in  the  act  of  arriving  on  the  coast  His 
wisdom  ta^ught  him  not  to  drive  a  powerful  enemy  to 
despair,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having 
regaine>d«  in  the  affairs  of  Montebello  and  of  Ma^ngo, 
almost  all  the  loss  sustained  by  the  French  m  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1799.  Enough  had  been  done 
to  show,  that,  as  the  fortunes  of  France  appeared  to 
wane  and  dwindle  after  Bonaparte's  departures  so 
diey  revived  with  even  mpre  than  their  original  bril- 
liancy, as  soon  as  thia  Chdd  of  Destiny  haa  returned 
to  preside  over  them.  An  armistice  was  also,  agreed 
open,  ^hich  it  was  supposed  might  afford  time  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  victorious  peace  with  Austria; 
ind  Bonaparte  extended  this  truce  to  the  armies  on 
the  Bhine,  as  well  as  those  in  Italy. 

Two  days  having  been  spent  in  the  arrangements 
nrhich  the  convention  with  Melas  rendered  necessa- 
ry. Bonaparte,  on  the  17th  June,  returned  to  Milan, 
where  he  ^ain  renewed  the  Republican  constitution, 
which  haa  been  his  original  gift  to  tlie  Cisalpine 
Btatc.t  He  executed  several  other  acts  of  authority. 
Though  diapleased  with  Masscna  for  the  surrender 
of  Genoa,  he  did  not  the  less  constitute  him  com- 
mander-ia-chief  in  Italy  :t  and  though  doubtful  of 
Jourdan's  attachment,  who,  on  the  18th  Brumaire, 
jeemed  ready  to  espouse  the  Republican  interest,  he 
aia  not  on  that  account  hesitate  to  name  him  minis* 
ter  of  the  French  Republic  in  Piedmont,  which  was 
equivalent  to  giving  him  the  administration  of  that 
M'Ovmqe.S  These  conciliatory  steps  had  the  effect 
tf  making  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  see  their 
>wn  interest  in  supporting  tne  government  of  the 
int  eonsoL 

The  presence  of  Napoleon  w  as  no  w  eagerly  desired 
\i  Pans.  He  set  out  from  Milan  on  the  24th  June,  11 
ind  m  the  passage  throagh  Lyons  paused  to  lay  the 
oundation-stone  for  rebuilding  the  Place  Bellecour; 
I  splendid  square,  which  had  oeen  destroyed  by  the 
rantic  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins  when  Lyons  was 
jstaken  by  them  from  the  insurgent  party  of  Giron- 
lina  and  Royalists.  Finally,  the  chief  ronsul  rctum- 
«  to  Paris  upon  the  2d  July.  He  had  left  it  on  the 
(th  of  May ;  yet,  in  the  space  of  not  quite  two  nxontha, 
low  many  hopes  had  he  realized  I  All  that  the  most 
langmneparuzans  had  ventured  to  anticipate  of  his 
luccess  had  been  exceeded.  It  seemed  that  his  mere 
?J5?«ncem  Italy  was  of  itself  suflBcient  at  once  to 
>niiterate  the  misfortunes  of  a  disastrous  campaign, 
Mid  restore  the  fruits  of  his  own  brilliant  victonea, 

*  f%P  CtoorcBud,  1 1,  p.  808.1 
V_,  Tbe  ni^  orMtBBDfD  had  rerhred  the  hopes  of  the  Italian 
KS**lL  **<*.'*""^  *»»  P"t  J  •»<*  returned  to  his  functions ; 
MM  UM  m^iinerr  of  govcrament  was  In  Ml  operation  In  the 

^7Mr2f*2?'i?y«"-8^VARY,  L  i.  p.  IMI 

i*4J;.  irSi*"  *•■««»  was  juilty  of  an  error  in  embarkini  his 
■D^j'Li^'*?'  "*t«*»^  of  enoducting  thom  by  land,  he  liad  al- 
Srl/W?Jf*l  ""*^  ghaxacter  and  energy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
?Mu^£*'*°"  ^^^  J^'lte'  *>»  demeanour  was  eminently  noble. 
S5o  i2.Sr  i!!5^!^  cleared  his  ideas,  and  gave  hira.penetra 

vim 

publ 

and 

^khn^a^l^i'S  TJ*  ™  "w  same  camace  wi 

•*J5«-ru?r.^*?»*n»  to  the  other.    There  is  no  exairgcration  in 


\^P^Z^  ?w»gayety."— Napoi,bo.w,  Gourgaud,  tip.  943.) 
».-iiS?^ii!?"*">  fel^  grateful  on  finding  that  the  finit  con- 
had  not  only  formttcn  the  past,  but  was  al        

■sn  a  proofof  confidence.    He  dew>t<?d 

2«t  •  —NxFOLEow,  Omrgaud,  t.  i.  p.  81 

carriages.    Duroc 


had  not  only  foRottcn  the  past,  but  was  also  willing  to  giVe 
Duh  5? iSfi  Ji  vvwfoe  confidence.    He  dew>t<?d  all  his  zeal  to  the 

a  »IStl7N^«>i'«o».  Qintrgaud.  t.  i.  p.  8io.] 
anVltiSSi!"**'**"""*'?  ^  consisted  of  two  carriages.    Duroc 
»S>  rSSi?  ^?r»  "1  "w  ■*"™«  carriage  with  him.    I  followed 
2Si?%ffl£.*2?*«»te*l»«»^«''    There  is  no  exa 
gjngjhat  the  first  consul  traweBed  from  Milan  lo  Ly 

«m22^?£jS?**^^ '"  **»  mWst  of  unceasing  urclami 

Stt  Sfifiy?  <?f  W  were  itiH  greater  at  Dijon.    Th 

KriKl^lj**^^!!!?*  ronarkable  (or  the  vivacity  of  an  unaf- 
&0M  ttoTji!:  -  1™*^  aniraation  into  their  eyas,  and  gave  ih«ir 
•orJP'-SJviSrTl"*  ^"^^  ****  trespassed  the  bounds  oi  de- 


ons  botwfK^n 
iitions     Tlio 
The  women  of 


which  had  been  lost  during  his  absence.  It  appeared 
as  if  he  was  the  sun  of  France— when  he  was  hw 
from  her  all  was  gloom— when  he  appeared,  light 
and,  serenity  were  restored.  Ail  the  inhabitants, 
leaving  their  occupations,  thronged  to  the  Tuilerief 
to  obtain  a  glimosc  of  the  wonaerfiil  man.  who  ap- 
peared with  the  laurel  of  victory  in  the  one  hand,  and 
the  olive  of  peace  m  the  other.  Shouts  of  welcome 
and  congratulation  resounded  from  the  gardens,  the 
courts,  and  the  quays,  by  which  the  palace  is  sur 
rounded;  high  and  low  illuminated  their  houses | 
and  there  were  few  Frenchmen,  perhaps,  that  wera 
not  for  the  moment  partakers  of  the  genera]  joy.T 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Ni^joteoii  ofleia,  and  the  Austrian  Envoy  accepts,  a  new  Ttatty 
-7Tne  Emperor  refnwes  it,  unless  England  is  ihchided.'NflfiH 
tiationa  with  England-fail.— Rencwaf  of  the  War.— AimistSoS 
--Ilesumiilion  of  Hostilitica— Battle  of  Hohen linden. -Othsf 
Battles-- The  Austrians  agree  to  a  separate  Peace.— Tieaty  of 
Lunevi'le.-Conveniion  between  Franco  and  th«  UnittHl  State*. 
--Tlie  Queen  of  Naples  repairs  to  Petersburgit— Paul  reeeivea 
tier  wfth  ootdiality,  Kud  appUes  in  her  belialf  to  Booapaile— iUs 
Envov  received  at  Paris  with  the  utmost  distiiictiun,  and  tM 
Royal  Family  of  Naples  saved  for  the  prfiwut  —Rome  restorad 
to  the  authonty  of  thu  Pope.— Napolfon  demands  of  tlie  King 
of  Spain  to  declare  War  againit  Portugal.— OliveDsa  anl  Alin** 
ida  taken.— Malta,  ailcr  a  Blockade  of  Two  Years.  otAfsd  to 
submit  to  the  English. 

NAP0LBQ2f  proceeded  to  manage  wit|^  great  akiU 
and  policy  the  popularity  which  his  success  hac 
l^ained  for  him.  In  war  it  was  always  his  custoani 
after  he  had  struck  some  venturous  and  apparently 
decisive  blow,  to  offer  such  conditions  as  mi^t  ii>> 
duce  the  enemy  to  submit,  and  separate  hie  mterest 
from  that  of  his  allies.  Upon  this  system  of  policy 
he  offered  the  Count  de  St.  Juiien,  an  Austrian  en- 
voy, the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  having  for  its  baaui 
that  of  Campo  Formio,  which,  after  the  loss  of  Ital7 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Marengo,  afforded  terms  muca 
more  favourable  than  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
entitled  to  have  expected  from  the  victors.  TheAuiK 
trian  envoy  accoruinjsriy  took,  upon  him  to  subscriha 
these  preliminaries;  but  they  did  not  meet  the  ap" 
probation  of  the  Emperor,  who  placed  hts  honour  on 
observing  accurately  the  engagements  which  he  haa 
formed  with  England,  and  who  refused  to  acceda  to 
a  treat V  in  which  she  was  not  included.  It  w«0 
added,  however,  that  Lord  Minto,  the  British  am* 
bassador  at  Vienna,  had  intimated  Britain's  willing* 
ness  to  be  included  in  a  treaty  for  general  padfie*- 
tion.** 

This  propoaal  occasioned  a  communication  !)•• 
tween  France  and  Britain,  through  Monsieur  Otio^ 
commissio - 1 er  for  the  care  of  French  prisoners.  Tm 
Auff  24   ^^''^^  envoy  intimated,  that  aa  a  prelimF 

"**•  ^^'  nary  to  Britain's  entering  on  the  treaty,  i^e 
must  consent  to  an  armistice  by  sea,  and  suspend 
the  advantages  which  she  received  from  her  naval 
superiority,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  first  consul  of 
France  had  dispensed  with  prosecuting,  his  victoriei 
bv  land.  This  demand  would  have  withdrawn  tha 
blockade  of  the  British  vessels  from  the  French  sea- 

g>rts,  and  allowed  the  sailing  of  reinforcements  to 
gyptand  Malta,  which  last  important  place  was  on 
the  point 'of  surrendering  to  the  Enr;lisn.  The  Bri* 
tish  ministers  were  also  sensible  that  there  was,  be^ 
sides,  a  great  difference  between  a  truce  betwixt  two 
land  armies,  stationed  in  presence  of  each  other,  and 
a  suspension  of  naval  hostilities  over  the  whole 

IT  ("Tlie  first  consul  was  partaking;  also  of  the  nrcvnillng  glad- 
ne<(«  when  he  learned  that  a  courier  from  Italy  hutf  bruiirht  an  ao* 
cmint  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Maronco.  The  courier  bad  bean 
dospatchod  at  the  nO'tmoiit  wlic n  evory  ining  atHmic*!  de^iierale.  so 
thai  the  reiwrt  of  a  tl-  Hjat  was  general  in  Paris  U'P>rr  the, first 
consul's  return.  Many  projects  w»?re  distnrbfcl  by  Ws  airivaL 
On  the  mere  announc(>m«nt  of  his  defeat,  ^is  onemios  had  ratui*' 
ed  to  tlicir  worit.  and  talkt^  of  nothing  Uiss  than  ovortunun||  tat 
government,  and  avtinging  the  crimes  of  tho  ei^Iitecnllj  DniinOire:'* 
— Sav\rv,  I.  i  p.  190  1 

••  {"Count  Sl  JuliAn  arrited  at  Parfi  on  thp««-  July,  1800, 
with  a  letter  from  t))e  Btnperor  of  Germany  lo  tho  first  OOUM^ 
''ontaining  fli<»se  cxir-  <<5i(»na  :  *  You  will  riv«>  rxvM  to  wh^ 
Count  Saint  J  ilicn  will  sny  toyou  on  my  Itjhall'.  and  I  will  ratify 
sll  his  arlii  •  Th  j  first  consul  tfiroctod  M.  de  Tnl'nymnvl  to  ne^- 
liato  with  tho  Austrian  ilonipotcnfi.iry.  aid  ■li-*  r»r'Mimin«net 
were  drawn  up  and  signwl  In  a  r«w  ilays.';— Gorr^OAtro,  t  ii.  p.  J. 
Sea  abo  Thibaudeau,  l  vi.  pi  W4 :  Jomlni,  t.  xiv.  p.  9.1 
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trprld;  BJnce  in  the  one  case,  on  breaking  oiTthe 
treaty,  hostilitieB  can  be  atmosl  instantly  resumed; 
^  on  the  other,  the  distance  and  uncertainty  of  com- 
munication may  prevent  the  war  being  recommenced 
ror  many  months;  by  which  chance  of  delay,  the 
rVench,  as  being  infenor  at  sea,  were  sure  to  be  the 
gainers.  The  British  statesmen,  therefore,  proposed 
some  modifications,  to  prevent  the  obvious  inequahty 
of  such  armistice.  But  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of 
France,  that  though  they  would  accept  of  such  a 
modified  armistice,  if  Great  Britain  would  enter  into 
a  separate  treaty,  yet  the  chief  consul  would  not  con- 
sent to  it  if  Austria  was  to  be  participaiit  of  the  ne- 
gotiation.* 

Here,  therefore,  the  overtures  of  peace  betwixt 
France  and  England  were  shipwrecked,  and  the 
Austrian  Kmperor  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
renewing  the  war,  or  entering  into  a  treaty  without 
Ins^  allies.  He  appears  to  nave  deemed  himself 
obliged  to  prefer  the  more  dangerous  and  more  hon- 
ourable course. 

This  was  a  gei^eroua  reeolution  on  the  part  of 
Austria ;  but  by  no  means  poHtic  at  the  period,  when 
their  armies  were  defeated,  their  national  spirit  de- 
pressed, and  when  the  French  armies  had  penetrated 
•o  for  into  Germany.  Even  Pitt  himself,  upon 
tirfaoee  declining  health  the  misfortune  made  a  most 
unfavourable  impression^  had  considered  the  defeat 
df  MareuKo  as  a  conclusion  to  the  hopes  of  success 
ligainst  France  for  a  considerable  period.  "Fold 
wp  the  mop,"  he  said^  pointing  to  that  of  Europe ; 
*nt  need  not  be  agam  opened  for  these  twenty 

Yet,  unwilHng  to  resign  the  contest,  even  while  « 
KMtfk  of  hope  remained,  it  was  resolved  upon  in  the 
British  councils  to  encourage  Austria  to  farther  pro- 
•eevtion  4/1  the  wur.  Perkaps,  in  recommendrng 
0uch  a  measure  to  her  ally,  at  a  period  when  Ae  had 
•osiained  such  fireat  losses,  and  was  in  the  state  of 
diction  to  which  they  gave  rise,  Great  Britain  too 
nnch  resembled  an  eager  and  ovenealous  second, 
who  Hinges  bis  principal  to  continue  a  combat  after 
his  strength  is  exhausted.  Austria,  a  gnat  and 
powerful' nation,  if  left  to  repose,  would  have  in  time 
Meroited  her  strength,  and  constimted  once  again  a 
Mance>again8t  the  power  of  France  on  the  conti- 
nent }  but  if  nmd  to  farther  exertions  in  the  hour  of 
hdr  extremity,  she  w*'  likely  to  sustain  saeh  addi- 
tional losses,  as  might  raBder  her  comparatively  in- 
slgnifioant  mr  a  number  of  years.  Such  at  least  is 
the  conclusion  which  we,  who  have  the  advantage 
ftf  considering  the  measure  with  reference* to  its  con- 
sek^tienoes,  are  now  enabled  to  form.  At  the  emer- 
gency* tbiiws  were  viewed  in  a  different  ItghL  The 
^etonee  of  Suwarrow  and^if  the  Archdake  Charles 
w&re  remembered,  as  well  as  the  recent,  defeats  sus- 
tained by  France  in  the  year  1799,  which  had  greatly 
tnrnished  the  fame  of  her  arms.  The  chitfacter  of 
BoWapairte  was  net  yet  sufficiently  estimated.  His 
fiqtare  befeire  Acre  had  made  an  impression  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  not  erased  by  the  victorr  of  Maren- 
go; the  extreme  pnideDoe  which  usnaily  tempered 
BIS  most  venturons  undertakings  was  not  yet  $[ftne« 
iMy  known ;'  and  the  belief  and  hope  were  received, 
that  <me  who  ventured  on  such  new  and  daring 
iwimcnuvrss  as  Napoleon  employed,  was  likely  to 
Miold  them  miscaiTy  at  length,  and  thus  to  fall  as 
Ipmidlv  as  he  had  risen. 

InflueMed  by  sach  motives,  it  was  determined  in 
the  British  cabinet  to  encourage  the  Em|)eror,  by  a 
ban  Of  two  milUenSt  to  place  bmiself  and  His  brother, 
the  Arc^^Doke  John,  in  command  of  the  principal 
army,  raise  the  whole  national  force  of  his  migntv 
empire^  and  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  forces  wnicn 
lie  conld  summon  into  the  fields  either  command  a 
tncfte  equal  peace,  or  try  the  fortunes  of  the  most  des- 
perate war. 

The  money  was  paid,  and  the  Bmperor  joined  the 
«nn7  i  hnt  Ihe  negotiations  for  peace  were  not  broken 

**  rfor  ooplM  of  Ub  fMpen  fibtnre  to  tfas  emuiuM)eeni«tt  of 
nsBotiatidoi  fbr  Maw  wiui  Fnnc6,  tbnrach  tbe  medhim  of  M. 
Otto,  iee  Axinoal  Roditer,  vol  xlH.  p.  SOI.  See  bjm  Jomini,  t 
Siv.  p.  If ;  and  Ooorgiuid,  t  ii  p.  4.] 


On,    On  the  contrary,  thef  wore  emnried  ea  taadtii 

the  terms  which  Saint  Jnuon  had  subMnbedto,iiiA 
this  additional  and  discreditable  circmnstancei  tltf 
the  first  consul,  as  a  pledgeof  the  AustnaosiDeaia 
required  that  the  three  fortified  towns  of  Ingoldstaii 
Ulm,  and  Philipstadt  should  be  placed  temporvh 
in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  a  condition  to  tm 
the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  submit.  Bit  tk 
ohly  advantage  purchased  by  this  surrender,  vtek 
greatly  exposed  the  hcrcditanr  dominions  of  sntn 
was  an  armistice  of  forty- five  days,  at  the  ad  ri 
which  hostilities  were  agam  renpwed.* 

In  the  action  of  Haag,  the  Archduke  Join,  whw 
credit  in  the  army  almost  rivallfxl  thatofhisbroAer 
Charles,  obtained  considerable  advant!^,'f  in( 
encouraged  by  them,  he  ventured  on  the  Slof  D^ 
cember,  1800,  two  da^  aflerwards,  a  great  od  «■ 
cisive  encounter  withMoreau.  This  was  theocaaoa 
on  which  that  general  gained  over  the  Aastnrtw 
bloody  and  most  important  victory  of  HohflAw, 
— an  achievement  which  did  mnen  to  keep  las  W* 
tation  for  military  talents  abreast  with  mtlrf* 
First  Consul  himselt  Moreau  pnrsucd  hiBiieteTi 
atid  obtained  possession  of  Snlzourg.  At  tbeiot 
time  Augcreau,  at  the  head  of  the  (Hllo^Batrji 
armv,  pressed  forward  into  Bohemia ;  and  Mw** 
nalo,  passing  from  the  country  of  the  OriwoBS* 
the  valteline,  forced  a  division  of  his  annyaflw  J 
Mincio,  and  communicated  with  Hassena  afidaj 
French  army  in  Italy.  The  Aastrian  aflaks  was 
utterly  desperate.  The  Archduke  Charies  wbbi^s 
placed  at  the  head  of  her  forces,  but  th^  ?«»■ 
totally  discouraged,  that  a  retreat  on  iB  ywite«» 
the  only  measure  which  could  be  ezecuteo.       . 

Another  and  a  final  cessation  of  arms  was ii*w« 
only  resource  of  the  Austriana  s  and,  in  ma  »£ 
tain  it,  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  ageeioiif 
a  peace  separate  fVom  his  allies.  BritSalD  e"* 
deration  of  the  extremity  to  which  her  sHf^l^ 
daced,  voluntarily  relieved  him  from  theenffj** 
by  which  he  was  restrained  firom  doiiw  eg™!! 
her  participation.  An  armistice  shortly  «MJg 
took  place,  and  the  Austrians  brnig  nowsaijjj 
humbled,  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  pOaO^g 
Bonaparte,  for  this  purpose,  met  with  thafP^ 
minister^  Count  Cobenttel,  at  Lunevfl!e,TWB*"" 
negotiations  were  carried  on.  ^^ 

There  were  two  conditions  of  the  trNy<'|"g 
were  peculiarly  geffling  to  the  Emperor.  ■•JjyS 
peremptorily  exacted  the  cessien  of  Tuscsijig 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  brother  of  Franayj; 
were  to  be  given  up  to  a  prince  of  the  HoaaejfJ 
in  a,  while  tne  arehdoke  was  to  obtain  sawyra 
in  Germany.  The  French  Consul  d<«»5«JJ'^ 
no  less  pertinacity,  that  F^rancis  (thosgl  jg^S 
powered  to  do  so  by  the  Gennanic  cojwjgy} 
should  confirm  the  peace^  as  weir  in  hjscfjfyhjt 
Emperor  of  Germany,  as  in  that  of  **'^?25  ft«i 
owu  hereditary  dominions.  ITiis  derngftPYT 
which  Bonaparte  v^odd  on  no  ««<Jmint  MP*\^ 
volved  a  point  of  grtat  difflculty  mnd  dwjjfj^^ 
of  the  principal  clauses  of  the  treaty  inckMMjKi 
sioii  or  the  whole  territories  on  the  I^^***?irf 
Rhme  to  the  French  Refpnblic ;  thereby  deP^TJJLf 
only  Austria,  but  Prussia,  and  various olbetPiJB^ 
the  German  empire,  of  their  possessons  in  ibk 
trictg,  which  were  now  made  dver  to  ?^!5S£'««# 
provided  that  the  princes  who  should  ff^^JS^A 
privations,  were  to  fate  remonereted  by  in<wD*"gJ5f 
they  were  termed,  to  be  allotted  to  them  «L!!:5 , 
pense  of  the  Germanic  body  m  0ejteraL  ^^jj 
£mperor  had  no  power  to  anthoriae  the  ^!$Jl?k[|  , 
these  fiefs  of  the  en»ire»  without  conseotot  w^*^ 
and  this  was  strongly  urged  by  his  ^y^Sj.  ^  g^ 

Bonaparte  was,  however,  dctemun»  "' 


t  [Goanaad,  t  fl. ;  fhttandeaa,  t  tL  >  Wi  { 

i rm  tnatioratre  of. the  AMtitui  •naf  vpsMJJJ^^VI 
ud  tMi  ftnit  tocoeM  uigurrd  oHmm  oPaws*  hOP9'*grJ^  # 
arcbduk«  did  not  know  now  to  pmfk  bf  UiiJUii*'|''Ct  t0tSL ' 
Die  French  ahnr  thne  to  nShr  and  leoo^rer  mm  l»^ 
He  paid  dearir  fbr  thn  error,  wfaleh  was  thai 
eatftftraphe  of  the  fiiUowtof  day.'^-^lli 
p.  11) 
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.<fBa]  ^         URE  OF  namlbqn; 

pnee  on  no  othertenni  thmi  thoae  of  the  Emperor's 

S'rtoff  ftway  what  was  not  his  to  bestow.  Fnmcis 
aB  compelled  to  submit,  and,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  i^eaded  its  apology,  the  act  of  Ihe  Emperor 
«nLS  afterwards  ratified  by  tne  Diet.  Except  in  these 
mortifying  claims,  the  submission  to  which  plainly 
mtimatsd  the  want  of  power  to  resist  compulsion, 
tbe  traaty  ofliuneTille*  was  not  much  more  advan- 
I09BOU8  to  France  than  that  of  CampoFormio;  and 
(be  moderatioii  of  tho  first  consul  indicated  at  once 
his  desire  of  peace  upon  the  continent,  and  conadera- 
hie  respect  mr  the  brftvery  and  strength  of  Austria, 
though  enfeebled  by  such  losses  as  those  of  Marengo 
andHoheolinden. 

We.  have  already  noticed  the  disputes  betwixt 
France  and  Amenca,  and  the  scanaaious  turn  of 
the  Jiegotiations,  by  which  the  French  Directory  at- 
.feiii|>t^  to  bully  Or  wheedle  the  United  States  out  of 
a  mm  of  moqeyr  which,  in  part  at  least,  was  10  be 
dedicated. to  theix  owniprivate  use.  Since  that  time 
tho.aicgressions  «>mmitted  by  the  French  on  the 
jUnencan  navy  had  been  so  numerous,  that  the  two 
republics  seemed  about  to  go  to  war,  and  the  United 
j^tltteaact^j^Uy  issued  letters  of  majt^ue  for  making 
reprisals  on  t]iQ  Jpreofib*  New  oommunications  and 
negoiiatioha,  however,  were  opened,  which  Bona- 
^rte  stuaied  to  bring  to  maturity.  His  brother 
J7o8Bph  aii^ed  ^s  negoUatqr,  a|id  on  thp  3dth  of  Sep- 
tember,' tdOO,  a  conventjont  was  entered  into,  to 
n^bsist  for  the  space  of  e^t  vears,  agreeing  on  cer- 
tain modifications  of  the  rignt  of  aekrch,  declaring 
wat  oommorce  should  be  free  between  the  countries, 
^d  that  toe  capturea  on  either  mdej  excepting  such 
as  were  contraband,,  and  destined  for  an  enemy's 
hiirboui^  should  be  mutually  restpred.    Thus  Bona- 

«Brte  eBtablisjied  peace  between  France. and  the 
rnitad, States,  and  pridvented  the  latter,  in  all  pro- 
b^iibility,.  fipm,  throwing  themselves , into  a  closer 
UQion  with  Britain,  to  which  their  common  descent, 
ynfh  tlie^simi wty  of  manners,  language,  and  laws, 
oyerpoming  the  recollection  of  recent  hostilities. 


mmh  t  ha ve  o therwise  strongly,  inclined  them*    . 

SjdU  more  important  results  were  aerived  by  Napo- 
|eoh|  .^^m  the  address  and  political,  sagacity,  with 
.w^iGb,,la  apcommoc&ting  matters  with  the  court  of 
lyaples,  he  contrived  to  Sam  what  fiimlly  became  a 
/9tro9g  and  predomini^ting  interest  in  the  councils, 
and  even  the  affections  of  a  monarch,  whose  amity 
mf,  of  all  others,  the  most  important  toliieplafis. 
TbuQ  ^tm<^  alUmed  to  was  the  Emperor  of  Kussia, 
Svho  nad  been,  4uring  the  preceding  year,  the  most 
'>rnwiable  and  succes^i^  enemy  encountered  ,by 
ancejuinpe.  her  Bevplutioh.  A  short  resunHDtion 
tacts  is  necessary,  to  understand  the  drcumstai)- 
CBS  in  wl^ii^  .the  w9gotiatio&  with  Naples  origir 


,  ^n  Bpnppa^te.dwarted  for  Egypt,  all  Italy,  ex- 
ceptit^  Tuscany,  and  the  domimons  assigned  to 
Aqetxis  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,,  was  in  the 
lu^la£  of  the  JPrench ;  while  Naples  was  governed  py 
Ui^epnenierBl  Parthenopean  rey;>uUIct^  and  the  city 
of  the  popes  hy  thai  which  assumed  the  sujperb  title 
of  B^man.  These  outhpriti^  however,  were  only 
nqunjinal ;  the- French  geherfds  exercised  the  real  au- 
taoxjty  in  both  counCrie&  Suddep^y,  and  as  if  by 
ma^  this  whole  state  of  affairs  was  changed  by  the 
Hnlu^ry  talents  of  Suwarcow.  The  Austriaiis  and 
Rl^soans  g^ed  great  successes  m  the  north  of  Italy, 
ai^a  (jreneral  Hacdonald  (b^nd  hunself  obliged,  to 
evaci^te  Naples,  and  to  concentrate  the  pnncipal 
resistance  9tw  French  in  liorahardy  and  Piedmont 
Card\narBx^ffo,  a  soldier,  chuichmaa,  and  potitlcian, 
put  himself  9t  the  head  of  a  numerous  bodv  of  insur- 
gents, and  commenced  war  against  sucn  French 
trse^aa  had  b^en  left  in  tha  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
^tl.oflMjsr.  This  xnoyemeht  was  actively  swported 
~;  the  BHtisih fleet.    jLpra  nelson  recovered  mples  ^ 

mis  surrendered   to    Commodore    Trosrbriage. 

lus^  the  PuthsBopetin  and  Roman  republics  were 


rp* 


copy  «r  tha  tsooXr,  MM  4im>ut  Kegitttrt  vol-  iliiL  p. 
eapiy  of  the  C0DvwtiQii«  ■se.imiiMt  Jt^firilfr,  Vol  ifiL 


extinguiiAied  for  ever.l  l%s  royal  family  veturoed  tm 
Naples,  and  that  fine  eity  aiki  coantry  weie  onot 
more  a  kingdom.  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  woridL 
was  occupi^  by  Neapolitan  troops,  generally  sup* 
posed  the  most  indifferent  of  modern  times. 

Replaced  in  his  richest  territories  by  die  allies,  thi 
King  of  Naples  was  boimd  by  every  tie  to  assist  then 
in  the,  campaign  of  ISOO.  He  accordiogly  sent  wn 
army  into  the  March  of  Ancona,  under  the  comma ws 
of  Count  Roger  de  Bamaa,  who,  with  the  assistanot 
of  insurrectionary  forceaS  among  the  inhabitant^ 
and  a  bodyof  Austrians,  was  to  clear  Tuscany  of  tim 
French^  Undeterred  by  the  battle  of  Marengo,  th^ 
Count  de  Damos  marched  asfainst  the  French  gene- 
ral MioUls,  who  commanded  in  Tuscany,  ana  sus- 
tained a  defeat  by  him  near  Sienna.  Re  treat  became 
now  necessary,  the  more  especially  as  the  armistioe 
which  was  entered  into  by  General  Melas  d^rivei) 
the  Neapolitans  of  anv  assistanco  from  the  Austrians^ 
and  rendered  their  whole  expedition  utterly  hopelesiW 
They  were  not  even  included  by  name  in  the  armis- 
tice, and  were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  whole  ven- 
geance.of  the  French.  Damas  retreated  into  th^ 
territories  of  the  church,  which  were  still  occupied  by' 
the  Neapolitan  forces.  Tlic  consequence  01  ihes9 
events  was  easilv  foreseen.  The  Neapolitan  troop% 
so  soon  as  the  French  could  find  leisure  to  look  to- 
lyards  them,  must  be  either  destroyed  entirely,  or 
driyenhack  upon  Naples,  and  that  city  must  be  again 
ibrsaken  by  Ipe  royal  family,  happy  if  they  were  oncv 
more  able  to'^make  their  escape  to  Sicily,  as  on  th« 
former  occasion. il 

,  At  this  desperate  crisisi  the  Queen  of  the  two.^ci- 
lies  took  a  resolution  which  seemed  almost  as  aes^ 
perate.  and  could  only  have  been  adopted  by  a  w^maii 


of  a  bold  and  decisive  character.  She  resolved,  notr 
withstanding  the  seventy  of  the  season,  to  repair  wt 
person  to  the  coiirtof  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  implpro 
his  intercession  with  the  first  consul,  in  oehalf  of  hsff 
l^usband  apd  his  territories. 

We  have  not  hitherto  mentionpdt  6;tc^t  cursorily^ 
the  powerful,  prince  whose  medlatiop  she  inuplofeo* 
The  son  and  successor  of  the  celebrated  C^thenof^ 
fi^r  froin  iHpsaessuig  the  pnidence  and  political  saga- 
city of  his.  mother  seemed  rather  to  display  the 
heady  passions  and  imperfect  judgment  of  bis  unlbr^ 
tunate  father*  He  was  capricious  in  the- choice  of 
his  ohjects,  ppxsuing  for  the  tipie,  with  imco^mosL 
and  irregular  zei^  and  pertinacity,  projects  .which  he 
^terwarus  discarded  and  abandoned,  swellipg  trifiee 
of  dress  or  behaviour  into  matteris  of  iropori^nce,)  ap4 
neglecting,  on  the  otli^rnand,  v\rhat.w(i^of  rea|  cQZir 


under  a  partial  abejrratwn  of  iipnd.  ;  Sucj^.c^^rof^l^ 
areoflen  to  be  met  with  iii  pmate  .society, ^tn^^x]|^ 
strain ts  of  which  keep  them  within  siich  limita<  tpj^^ 
they  pass  through  lite  without  attracting  mucci  po^ 
tioe,  unless  whep  <ireating  a  liitle  mirth,  or  g^vu^ 
rise  to  some  passing  wonder.  But  an  absolute  pnncsk 
possessed  of  suph  a  diffi>ositiont  is  like  ^  aidy  pitfaosi 
placed  on  the  verge  oia  precipice,  which  would  tnr 
the'spu^dest  l\^a,  and  nuist  o.veipowei  .s>  .weal; 
one. 

The  Emperor  had  firsf  distinguished  himself  by  S||r 
energetic  defence  of  the  rights  of  sorereignB,  and  a 
hatred  of  whatever  belonged  to  or  was  connected 
with  the  Piretieh  RevQltttkin,  f^om  a  politicsl  mtixinu 
to  the  shape  of  a  coa.t  or  a  hat  nt  bfpthtt  of 
honiB  Xvl.,  axui  inheritor  of  hjs  rights,  found  s,  x)^ 
ihge  in  the  Russian  donunion^  aiod  Paul,  fond,  as 
most  princes  are,  of  miMtary  glory,  promisec^himsetf 
that' of  xestoripg  th^  Bourbon  osrnasty  by  force  of 
arms.  • 

The  train  of  victories  Kcqinred  by  Suwanow  w«e 
well  calculated  to  foster  these  original  partialities  at 
the  Emperor)  and,  accordiogly,  while  snQcess  /diptn- 

tmotta*0lalBa'Ita]ia,tiiS.|)c4Tl.1      ,^  ^    .«  , 


ijfihi  natives,  wba  hkit  Umc  cinoe  floen  throtefa  ^tulit  'p 
aftmliaff  them  the  beiioflt  oTa  fbe  coverament 
fl  [6tMnr|ftud,  t.  iTpi  M^  Joofaf.  t  idNr.  ^ Sial 
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lihued  10  wait  on  his  bannera,  he  loaded  hie  general 
with  maifcs  of  bia  regard,  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of 
•  prince,  and  eonferrred  on  him  the  title  of  lialinaky, 
or  Italicua. 

The  very  first  and  only  miafortune  which  befell 
IBInwarrow^  aeama  to  have  mined  him  in  the  oiiinion 
of  his  capncioua  master.  Tlie  defeat  of  Koraakow 
by  Massena,  near  Zurich,  had  involved  Suwarrow 
in  great  momentary  danger,  aa  he  advanced  into 
Switzerland,  reckomn^  on  the  aupport  of  that  gene- 
nL  whose  disaster  lert  his  right  uncovered.  Now, 
altnoagh  Suwarrow  saved  his  army  on  this  occasion 
^y  2  retreat,  which  required  equal  talent  to  that  which 
achieved  iiis  numerous  victonea,  yet  the  bare  fact  of 
his  having  receiv<Kl  a  check,  was  sufficient  to  ruin 
him  with  his  haughty  sovereign.  Paul  was  yet  more 
offended  with  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians.  The 
Archduke  Charles  having  left  Switzerland  to  descend 
into  Germany,  had  given  occasion  and  opportunity 
for  Massena  to  cross  the  Limmatand  surprise  Kor- 
aakow ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  every  explanation 
Bnd  apology,  rankled  in  the  mindof  the  Czar.*  He 
tecalled  his  armies  from  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
and  treated  his  veteran  and  victorious  general  with 
«nch  marks  of  neglect  and  displeasure,  that  the  old 
man's  heart  sunk  under  them. 

In  the  mean  while,  Paul  gathered  up  farther  sub- 
jects of  com;>Iaint  a^inst  the  Austrian  government, 
and  complamed  of  their  having  neglected  to  provide 
for  some  Russian  pri8onera,t  under  a  capitulation 
Hirhich  they  made  in  behalf  of  thehr  own,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Ancona  to  the  French. 

The  Austrians  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  powerful 
und  efficient  an  ally  in  the  day  of  their  adversity. 
They  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  the  movement  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  mevitably  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  an  inrasion  of  the  Austrian  territory 
^-they  laid  the  blame  of  the  omission  of  the  Russians 
in  the  capitulatk)n  upon  the  commandant  Froelich, 
ai^ul  offered  to  place  him  under  nnesL  The  emperor 
of  Austria  even  proposed,  in  despite  of  the  natural 
pride  which  is' proper  to  his  distinguished  house,  to 
place  Suwarrow  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  armies, 
'-^  proffer  which,  if  it  had  been  accepted,  might  have 
'l^'en  rise  to  an  extraordinary  atmme  betwixt  the 
jexperience,  determination,  and  warlike  skill  of  the 
Veteran  Scythian,  and  the  fontiidable  talents  of  Bo- 
naparte, and  which  perhaps  contained  the'  only 
trance  which  Europe  possessed  at  the  time,  of  op- 
posing to  the  latter  a  rival  worthy  of  himself;  for 
Suwarrow  had  never  yet  been  conquered^  and  pos- 
aessed  an  irresistible  influence  over  -die  mmds  of  his 


ooldiera.  These  jBToat  generals,  however,  were  not 
ttntined  ever  to  docide  the  fiite  of  the  world  by  their 
meeting. 

Suwarrow,  a  Russian  m  all  his  feelings,  broke  his 
heart,  and  died  under  the  unmerited  displeasure  of 
-ma  Kmperor.  whom  he  had  aerved  vritn  ao  miich 
fklefity.f  If  the  memory  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign 
'Were  to  be  judged  of  Bocording  to  ordinary  rules,  ms 
conduct  toward*  his  diatingubhed  subject  would 
^aV9  left  on  it  an  indelible  stigma.  As  it  is,  the  event 
IPQst  paaa  aa  another  proof|  that  the  Emperor  Paul 
-was  not  amenable,  from  the  conatraction  of  his  un- 
derataiiding  and  lemperamopt,  to  the  ordinary  rules 


.jy* 


^^C'ln  IM  Bwnnnr  wlamed  to  Ronia  ,wifh,  M^roelr  & 
"PiiDtk  of  Ml  wtf-  Tfas  wnperof  Paul  coni^iuiied  bntedy  of 
liftvlDf  loM  the  flower  oniiR  trooM,  who  bad  neither  be«n  necond- 
^  br  die  Amtiians  nor  1^  snelMi.  fle  repRwched  the  CabiMt 
'Of  JmtiU  with  mvim  laflued,  after  the  cooqueit  of  Piedmont, 
'aa  Kniaca  the  Vlag  ot  Sardinia  en  hii  thnwe,  aud  with  beiof 
^leaUuits  of  grand  atid  reneruos  ideas,  and  wboUjr  Koverned  by 
ealodanon  md  intemted  motivu.  Tlie  tint  eonatd  did  every 
thinr  in  his  powfr  to  cherish  these  seeds  of  discontent,  and  to 


Iks  tfaeai  nodiieUTa."-»NAFOi.BaH.  Gowrgmid,  t^  fi.  p.  131.1 

t  l*'TJMd  Ut  upoa  tho  bent  of  PauFs  ohamcter.    I  seized  ti 

J^  tpe  uirdock  -,  I  coDcct^  the  Russiana ;  I  olot}H>d^tbei|D,_aQd 


me 


iSorthem  bade  to  him  without  any  cxpeae.  From  that  instant 
that  geneiouB  heart  waa  doviatod  to  iDe."'-NAroi.BOir.  Lu  Ca$es, 

b  X^Suffuttm  died  at  PeCenbuwh,  hi  May,  1900.  of  that  accomiM 
SaUd  ohafdPi  that  proud  and  suUon  lesenUneoU  wluch  Is  iknoiliat- 
ly  caltodabrokeo  heart:  be  expired  in  a  small  wooden  house, 
vster  the  displeasure  of  hu  mM^,  atadiataaca  fiom  bu  tamily, 
and  ahandooed  by  his  iiiiaids. 


Mean  while,  thepropoealaof  Avatria  were  in 

The  Csar  waa  not  to  be  brought  back  to  kts  fmm 
aentimenta.  He  waa  like  a  spoiled  child,  irho^  tini 
of  his  favot&ite  toy.  seems  bent  to  breaJi  asander  aid 
destroy  what  was  lately  the  dearest  object  of  bis  ^ 
fection. 

When  Buch  a  character  as  Paul  diaiiges  his  o|niiit 
of  hia  frienda,  he  generally  runs  into  tEe  appomtet* 
treme,  and  alters  also  his  thoughts  of  hie  <*Mw«t— 
Like  his  father,  aiid  others  whose  imanHation  iBiB> 
diiierently  regulated,  the  Gzar  had  need  of  some  eat 
of  whom  to  make  his  idoL  The  extravaftBat  ada» 
radon  which  the  Emperor  Peter  folt  for  ne^akkd 
Prussia,  could  not  well  be  entertained  for  aay  an 
now  alive^  unless  it  were  the  first  consul  of  Fnaoei 
and  on  him,  therefore,  Paul  waa  now  dopoaerf  fa 
torn  his  eyes  with  a  mixture  of  wonder,  and  oCa  wiik 
to  imitate  what  he  wondered  at.§  This  eztravi^BSa 
of  admiration  is  a  passion  natural  to  eome  nsJk, 
(never  strong  ones,)  and  may  be  compaied  to  fte 
tendency  which  othera  haye  to  te  in  leve  aQ  Aer 
hvesk  in  defiance  of  advancing  age  and  otte  o^ 
stacfea. 

When  Paul  was  beginning  to  entertaiQ  this  lifr 
monr.  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Sicdv-  at  bia  ceet 
gave  liim  a  graceful  and  even  dignified  opportissr 
to  approach  towards  a  connexion  with  Napokn 
Bonaparte.  His  pride,  too.  must  have  beea  g^alifiii 
by  seeing  the  daumter  of  the  renovmed  Mana  TW- 
reea,  the  eister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  ki 
court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  soHcitiiig  from  the  Ctmi 
Russia  the  protection  which  her  brother  was  toti^ 
unable  to  afford  her;  and^  a  aucoesafui  interfcreae 
in  her  behalf  would  be  a  kind  of  insult  to  the  m^sfi^ 
tunes  of  that  'brother,  against  whom,  as  we  bafi 
noticed,  Paul  nourished-resenlful  feelings.  He  tbot' 
fore  resolved  to  open  a  commimication  widli  Fraaa 
in  behalf  of  tbe  royal  family  of  Naples.  LievriiisiicJ; 
grand  huntsman  of  Russia,  was  despatched  totnh 
the  overtures  of  mediation.  He  was  i^eoeiTed  viA 
the  utmost  distinction  at  Paris,  and  Bonaparte  msfle 
an  instant  and  graceftil  concession  to  the  retaoKef 
the  Emperor  Paul  The  First  Gonral  agreed  fa  iss- 
pend  his  military  operations  againat  Napfe%  aad  Is 
leave  the  royal  family  in  posaesnon  of  tkeu  aova- 
reignty;  reserving  to  himself^  however,  the  t^\^ 
dictating  the  terms  under  which  he  mras  to  graai 
them  such  an  amnesty. 

It  was  time  that  some  efiTectoal  intetpoaition  ehsii 
take  place  in  defence  of  the  King  of  N«ple%  ^ 
though  he  had  around  him  a  nation  iQdividi4 
brave  and  enthuaiaatic,  was  ao  ill-serred^  diat  !■ 
regular  army  waa  in  the  worst  and  most  impqAtt 
state  of  discmhne.    Murat,  to  whom  Bonaparte  U 
committed  the  task  of  executing  his  Yengesaee'ca 
Naples,  had  already  ctoased  the  Alpa^  and  Bimd 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thonssiwcbo- 
sen  men  j  a  force  then  judged  sufficient  not  onlrto 
drive  the  Neapolitan  general  Bamaa  out  of  the  Be* 
clcaiastical  States,  but  to  pursue  him  as  &r  as  Na- 
plea,  and  occupy  that  beautiftil  capital  of  a  . 
whoae  regular  army  consisted  of  more  than 
thousand  soldiers,  and  whose  irregular  £6rces 

have  been  increased  to  any  number  by  the  ! 

taineers  of  Calabria,  who  form  excellent  light  tnMM 
and  by  the  numerous  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  who  bm 
displayed  their  valour  against  Championed  upon  lb 
first  invasion  of  the  French.  But  the  zeal  of  a  bMA 
avails  little  when  the  epint  of  the  government  hem 
no  proportion  to  it  The  government  of  ffapfct 
dreaded  the  approach  of  Mtirut  as  that  of  the  Angd 
of  Death  i  and  they  recdved  the  ne^pvs  that  "Lewat 


%  V*  PanI,  attadteA  in  aot— aydWbiaatittwH  ihaM.  mam  «wa 
hia  entbuaiaaiiD  temper,  and  Mteehed  h^iialf  to  Ftaaca  wSiA 
iheaidovroTluscbBraqter.  Bedeapa|obeaaletlerl6KaMifA 
in  whidi  be  said,  "  Cinxen  flrat  eoami,  I  do  not  witta  to  yoa  % 
Asoass  th^  rights  of  men  or  (dtfaans;  ■ersfy  oouaftf  gesmai  Utm 


Bsitpkeaaes.'  WheieTerlaeaatthe.faeadcCaii ^ 

knows  bow  to  rale  and  how  to  fight,  iny  heait  is  mUnuetaA  tr 


natMpa.  and  has  no  guide  .lait  baae  aetf-mtafeet    1  ^ 
with  you  tn  pat  an  end  to  the  vnioiC  jiwuwifliBia  of 
ment"— QooaoAUD,  t  tf.  p.  Ull 


L. 


>j^n^ 


XOrjB  OF  NAFOUS^ON  iBOI^APJam. 


shofThtd  |oizie4  the  Frenck  Sfoeral  at  Florence,  as 

a  boj^emned  criinioalnii^i  nave  heard  the  news  of 
a  reprieve,  llie  Russian  eavoy  was  received  with 
distinguished  honours  at  Floreuce.  Murat  appeared 
at  the  theatre  Hith  Lewinshoff,  where  tbe'ItaJsana, 
who  had  so  latelv  seen  the  Russian  and  French  bajp- 
ners  placed  in  bloody  opposition  to  eaeh  other,  now 
beheld  them  formally  united  in  presence  of  these  dig- 
nitaries ;  in  si^n,  it  was  said,  that  the  two  nations 
trerc  combined  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  aeqe- 
«  ral  beoeiii  of  humanity.*  Untimely  augury  I  How 
cdDteii  after  that  period  did  these  standards  meet  in 
the  bloodiest  fields  history  ever  reconledj  and  what 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle  was  yet  in  reserve  ere 
the  general  peace  so  boldly  predicted  was  at  lengtli 
restored ! 

The  respect  paid  by  the  First  Cousul  to  the  wishes 
of  Paul,  saved  for  tne  present  the  royal  family  of 
Naples;  but  Murat,  nevertheless,  made  thorn  expe- 
rience a  full  portion  of  the  bitter  cup  which  the  van- 
?uished  are  generally  doomed  to  swallow.  General 
)amasf  wns  commanded  in  the  haughtiest  terms  to 
evacuBle  the  Roman  States,  and  not  to  presume  to 
f»lnim  any  benefit  from  the  armistice  which  had  been 
exrondiui  to  the  Austrians.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  Nfapolilans  were  thiis  compelled  hastily  to  eva- 
«\iate  the  Roman  territories,  general  surprise  was  ex- 
hibifod,  when,  instead  of  marching  to  Rome,  and  re- 
estal)lishing  tne  authority  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Mural,  according  to  the  orders  which  he  had  received 
from  the  First  Consul.  carefuUv  respected  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Church,  ana  reinstalled  the  officers  of  the 
P.->pe  in  what  had  been  long  termed  the  patrimony 
of  8t.  Peter.t  Tfiis  unexpected  turn  of  circura- 
ptances  originated  m  high  policy  on  the  part  of  Bo- 
nafmrte.§ 

We  certainly  do  Napoleon  no  injustice  in  supposing, 
that  personally  he  had  little  or  no  influential  sense 
of  religion.  Some  obscure  yet  rooted  doctrines  of 
fatality,  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  formed 
the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  creed.  We  can  scarce 
term  liim  even  a  deist ;  and  he  was  an  absolute 
stranger  to  evcrv  modification  of  Christian  belief  and 
worship.  But  ne  saw  and  valued  the  use  of  a  na- 
tional religion  as  an  engine  of  state  policy.  In  EK\'pt, 
he  was  desirous  of  being  thought  an  envoy  of  Hea- 
ven; and  though  un circumcised,  drinking  wine  and 
eiating  pork,  stnl  claimed  to  be  accounted  a  follower 
of  the  law  of  the  Prophet.  He  had  pathetically  ex- 
poatwlated  with  the  Turks  on  their  hostilitv  towards 
him.  The  French,  he  said,  had  ceased  to  dc  follow- 
ers of  Jesus;  and  now  that  they  were  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  Mosleinah,  would  the  true  believers  make 
war  on  those  who  had  overthrown  the  cross,  dethron- 
ed.the  Pope,  and  extirpated  the  order  of  Malta,  the 
Bwofii  persecutdrs  of  the  Moslem  faiths  On  his 
return  to  France,  all  (hts  was  to  be  forgotten,  or  only 
remehibered  as  a  trick  pitfyed  upon  the  infidels.  He 
wai;  as  we  have  said,  aware  of  the  tiecesmty  of  a 
natxMMl  faith  to  mipport  the  civil  govemracni ;  and 
atf  while  in  Egypt^  he  affected  to  have  destroyed  the 
Catholic  rel«ion  m  honour  of  that  of  Mahoiaed,  so, 
*v(umed  to  Europe,  he  )vas  now  desirous  to  become 
vhe  restorer  of  tbe  temporal  territories  of  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  obtain  »uch  a  settlement  of  church  affairs 
m  France,  as  might  procure  for  his  own  government 
ttxe  countenance  of  tlie  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  for 
"nm?°  ^"?*'»»on  *"to  the  pale  of  Christian  prin- 
ces. This  restitution  was  in  some  measure  consist- 
ent with  his  poUcy  in  1798L  when  he  had  spared  the 
tepiporaUiies  of  the  Holy  See.  Totally  indifferent  as 
piapoleon  was  to  religion  in  his  personal  capacity, 
MS  WRoie  eondact  shows  his  sense  of  its  importance 

•  [Jotti,  t  iv.  p.  87;  Jomini.  I.  xiv.  p.  si«,l 
■.■Jj?""^'^^''  nomM.on  the  rMtaratinn  of  the  Boiirbon*,  was 
Jgwinlied  flrrt  ipinitteraati  of  the  King's  chamber,  and  Oovomor  ©f 
"5  Wi nuhtary dniakm.    He ilied  ki  1826] 

I  Ki  »!?•."*•  t"  wv.  p.  280.1  • 

VI  Thtt  conduct  excited  the  gratitude  of  the  Pontiff,  wUo  im- 
^m^lVS^^  Cardinal  Ooiisalvi  to  write  to  Gunoral  Murat, 
C  ISt  2l5l^i*""*'7'  to  cxprcM  to  him  '  the  lively  remird  which 
Z.-ii;l  "PL*"?. 5™^  coo«uJ  '  gn  w>Kim.  said  lie.  '  depon<li  the  tmn- 
T"SJJ^,'»i<«'««io".  a»  well  as  the  happioeM  of  Europe.' "— Gour- 
•*»«)i  I-  a.  p.  Ti.} 


to  the  exifftenoe  of  «  wtiM  atri  ptaotAil  ateleof 

society. 

Besidesr  evaoiuitiDg  the  EocleaiaBtical  States,  ih(^ 
Nefipolitanti  were  eompcUed  by  Murat  to  resioro 
various  paintings,  8 laluesi  and  other  objects  of  art, 
which  they  had,  in  imitation  of  Bonaparte^  taken 
forcibly  from  the  Homana,-~eo  oaptivaiing  is  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  example.  A  French  army  of  about 
eighteen  thousand  men  was  to  be  quartered  in  Cal» 
biia,  less  for  the  purpose  of  enlbrcing  the  comUtionBof 
peace,  tlian  to  save  France  the  ezpeiite  of  supporting 
the  troops,  and  to  have  them  atationed  where  they 
might  be  embarked  for  Egypt  at  the  shortest  notice. 
The  harbours  of  tlie  Neapolitan  doniisiona  were  of 
course  to  be  closed  againbt  the  English.  A  cession 
of  part  of  the  isle  of  EJoa,  and  the  relinquishment  of 
all  pretentiions  upon  Tuscany,  summed  up  the  sacii* 
fices  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who,  considering  how 
often  he  had  braved  Napoleon,  had  great  reason  t9 
thauk  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ibr  his  eiTecloal  med^ 
ation  in  his  favour. II 

These  various  measures  reepectiog  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  treaty  of  Luncville.  the  acquisition  of  thu 
good  will  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  restoration  ci 
Home  to  the  Pope's  auihoniVt  and  the  mildnesaof 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the^Kmgof  Naples,  scemen 
all  to  spring  from  a  sound  and  moderate  system,  tha 
obiect  of  which  was  rather  the  consolidation  of  Na 
poison's  g9vernment,  than  any  wish  to  extend  iisiiv 
flueiiee  or  its  conquests.  His  plans,  in  after  timea^ 
oftf'ii  exhibited  a  mixture  of  the  greatest  good  seo^e 
and  prudence,  vdlh  raah  and  spleneLc  explosion^  of 
an  9ytr-eager  ambition,  or  a  temper  irritated  by  op» 
position ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  £ouaparte 
was  not  yet  bo  firm  in  the  authority  which  he  had 
but  just  acquired,  as  to  encoiuage  any  display  of  tho 
infirmifiea  of  his  mind  and  temper. 

His  behaviour  towards  Portugal  was,  however,  of 
a  character  deviating  from  the  moderation  he  had  in 
general  displayed.  Portugal,  the  ancient  and  faithful 
ally  of  England,  was  on  that  account  jho  especial 
object  of  the  First  Consul's  displeasure.  He,  there- 
fore, demanded  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  since  the 
peace  between  the  countries,  had  been  the  submissive 
vassal  of  France,  to  declare  war  on  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Portugal,  although  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter. War  accordingly  was  declared,  in  obedience  to 
the  mandate  of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  Soanish 
armies,  together  with  an  auxihaiy  army  of  French 
under  LecTerc,  entered  Portugal,  took  Olivenza  aoa 
Almeida,  and  compelled  the  prince  regent.  6ih  of 
June,  1801,  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  _  to  shut  hit 
}iorts  ogainst  the  English,  and  surrendering  to  Spain« 
Olivenza,  and  other  places  pn  the  frontier  oi  the 
Guadiana.  Bonaparte  was  highly  discontented  with 
this  treaty,  to  which  he  would,  not  accede ;  and  hc^ 
refused,  at  the  same  time,  to  withdraw  from  Spaix^ 
the  army  of  Leclerc.  On  the  29th  September,  ho 
condescended  to  grant  Portugal  peace  under  some 
additional  terms, IT  which" were  not  in  themselves  of 
much  consequence,  illthough  the  overbearing  and 
peranptory  conduct  which  he  exhibited  towards  thdt 
Peninsular  powers,  was  a  sign  of  the  dictatorial  5vpuit 
which  he  was  prepared  to  assume  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

The  satn^  disposition  was  manifpsted  in  the  roodo 
by  which  Bonaparte  was  pleased  to  show  his  sense 
of  the  King  of  Spain's  complaisance.  He  chose  ibr 
that  purpose  to  create  a  kingdom  and  a  king — a  kin^ 
too,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  An  inftint  of  Spain 
obtained  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  under  the  name  6f 
Etruria,  rent  from  the  hoiise  oflAuatria.**  Madame 
de  Stael  terms  this  the  commJncement  of  the  great 
masquerade  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  more  -i^roperly 
the  second  act  The  stage,  during  the  first,  was  oc-i 
cupied  by  a  quadrille  of  republics,  who  were  now  t9 
be  replaced  by  an  anti-mask  oi  kings.  This  di»r 
play  of  power  pleased  the  national  vanity,  and  en 
uproar  of  applause  ensued,  wliile  the  audience  at 

1  (Goorcaud.  L  ii.  p.  9S.] 

U  fSoo  tbe  Troatjr,  JhhiuU  Rtg1$ter,v.  xlid.  p.  »4.1 
**  (BotU,  t  hr.  p.  SS;  Ootirgand.t.  li  p.  M  i  MofitfullaH,  t  v- 
p.  430.1 
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WhiU  »1)  the  eontinent  appeared  thoa  wilhtiR  to 
Mibmit  to  one  ao  ready  to  avail  himeelf  of  the(r  sob- 
Jeetion,  Briiain  alone  remained  at  war:  without 
ttUiea,  without,  it  night  eeetn.  a  direct  object;  yet 
WA  the  mod  and  unalterable  principle,  that  no 
HTtlai  diatreee  ahould  induce  her  to  sabmit  to  the 
Miom  of  degradation,  which  seemed  preparing  for 
•11  nation!  vnder  the  yoke  of  Prance,  and  which  had 

Saoed  France  herself  with  all  her  aiiected  zeal  for 
Mrty,  under  the  government  of  an  arbitrary  ruler. 
On  avery  point  the  English  sfiuadrona  annihilated 
the  oommarce  of  Franpe,  crippled  her  revenues, 
blookadea  her  porta,  and  prevented  those  combma- 
llona  whioh  would  have  crowned  the  total  conquest 
«f  Eiuope,  oould  the  master,  as  he  might  now  be 
mIM  01  the  land,  have  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  AidUiies  whioh  can  only  be  afforded  in  commu- 
nioation  by  aea. 

It  was  ui  vain  that  Bonaparte^  who,  besidea  his 
Aktml  harehneas  of  perseverance,  connected  a  part 
of  hia  own  gloiy  with  the  preservation  of  E^TPt, 
endeavoured  oy  various  means  to  send  supplies  to 
that  dliscant  province.  His  convoys  were  driven 
baok  iillto  harbour  by  the  English  fleets ;  and  he 
directed  against  his  admirals,  who  could  not  achieve 
imposaibiuties,  the  unavailing  resentment  natural 
to  one  who  was  so  finle  accustomed  to  disappoint- 

The  chance  of  removing  Egypt  was  rendered  yet 
more  precarious  by  the  loss  oT  Malta,  which,  after  a 
vBatressing  blockade  of  two  yeara,  was  obliged  to 
gttbmit  to  the  English  arms  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
i^r,  1600.  The  English  were  thus  in  jposaession  of 
M  Strong,  and  almost  impregnable  citadel,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  every  thing  required  for  a  naval  station 
of  the  firat  importance:  above  all,  they  had  ob- 
Caified  the  ^rery  spot  which  Bonaparte  had  fixed 
npon  for  maintaining  the  communication  with 
Brypt,  which  was  now  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 
^The  capture  of  Malta  was.  however,  by  its  conse- 
ijuences,  favourable  to  Napoleon's  views  in  one  im- 
mrtant  respect.  The  Emperor  Paul  imagined  he 
oad  rights  upon  that  island,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  declared  himself  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  Samt  John ;  and  although,  by  his  deserting  the 
coalition,  and  abandoning  the  common  cause,  he 
had  lost  all  right  to  expect  that  Great  Britain  should 
fHirrender  to  him  an  important  acquisition  made  by 
her  own  arma,  yet,  with  his  usual  intemperate  indul- 
gence of  passion,  he  conceived  himself  deeply  in- 
jmred  by  its  behig  withheld,*  and  nouriahed  from 
that. time  an  implacable  resentment  against  Eng- 
land and  her  government,  the  effects  of  which  are 
idfterwarda  to  oe  traced. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Mgnnl  QotHtaamft  of  Pnaec.-<ltBei«l  Attaehnrant  to  tlie 
Oief  OowiU.— Plot  to  tenon  aim  fafAinmiiMition^'Oaftatad. 
•^VaiB  bopM  of  the  Ro7«Iiata»  that  Napoleon  would  iwtora  tha 

'  Bouibona.— Infamal  MaiBliin»— It  laila. —Suspicion  fint  Atlli  on 
tha   RepubUeaiM.— 'The  aetual  oonapiretan   executod.-^Uae 

«  taafia  bf  Booapafte  of  tba  OoeapiHuy  to  eonaolUato  Detpot- 
W-Syatam  of  Pdiao.-Fooebfi--H(ja  8U|1,  lomeoce,  and 
Fower.--Ap|NebeiMikia  eDtertained  br  the  Cbiaf  Comil  of  the 
afl^etaofLfteratiife.—Penecation  of  Madame  do  fitaBL— Tha 
Ooueoidet— Plan  fiir  a  teneral  Qrsteni  of  Juriapnidence.— 
Amoeatv  grootod  to  the  Gnigianta.'-Plaoa  of  Punio  Educa- 
boa.— Hopetof  a  Qeneiml  Paaoe. 

.  Wb  return  to  the  Internal  government  of  Prance 
Ukder  the  ehief  consul. 

The  evanta  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  the 
iBth  Brumaire,  aeemed  to  work  a  miraculous 
dbange  on  the  French  nation.  The  superior  tal- 
mtB  oC  Nap^eon,  with  the  policy  exercised  by  Tal- 
Iflyrand  and  Fouditf,  and  the  other  statesmen  of 

'  *  r'lPatil  had  been  promiaed  Malta,  the  moment  it  waa  taken 

»  of,  and  aecordinffly  be  wat  in  groat  haate  to  aet  him- 

jnated  Gnnd-Maater.    Bat  whan  Malta  had  Ikflen.  tba 

MiidiUn  denied  that  ttor  bad  na&iaed  a  to  him.    It  is 

lly  atalad,  thai  Paal  frit  ao  indifnaot,  that  aeistoa  the 

^,  in  f\ill  council,  he  nn  Ms  sword  throu^  it,  and  otdeicd 

be  sent  back  in  that  cooditkMi,  bf  way  of  anawei."— Napo* 
t  V.  171.1 


»  

abitttv  whom  ha  had  eaSaA  Into  adminsacrsfioii,  aai 
who  desired  at  all  events  to  put  an  end  to  fom^ 
revolutionary  movementa— hut,  above  alL  tbe  w- 
tory  of  Marengo,  had  at  once  created  andf  attadigt 
to  the  person  of  the  chief  consul  aU  iDiildenfle  pai^ 
which  might  be  said  to  comprehend  aH  thoae,  wha 
being  neither  decided  Royabsta  nor  determtiiM  b- 
pubhcans,  were  indifferent  about  the  form  of  ^ 
governmetit,  so  thev  found  eaae  and  ptoteaam 
while  living  under  itt 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  two  he 
tions  continued  to  exist ;  and,  as  tbe  povrer  of  tb 
first  consul  became  at  once  more  abflotnta  and 
more  consolidated,  it  grew  doubly  hatelbl  aat/  Aff- 
midable  to  them.  Hia  political  exiatenoe  ww  a 
total  obstruction  to  the  existenoe  of  both  parfifii^ 
and  yet  one  which  it  was  imt>os8tt>le  Co  icbwvib. 
There  waa  no  national  council  left,  in  whac^  the 
authority  of  the  first  consiil  could  be  duautei,  at 
his  measures  impeached.  The  strength  ot  bis  no- 
tary power  bid  defiance  alike  to  popular  comms- 
tions,  if  the  Democrata  had  yet  possessed  the  meaai 
of  exerting  them,  and  to  the  scattered  bmnds  of  tb 
Royalist  msurgents.  what  chance  remmined  6c 
ridding  themselves  of  the  atnocrat,  m  whom  thi 
Republicans  saw  a  dictator,  the  RoTvIiata  m 
usurper  7  None,  save  that*  being  mortal,  Napoieos 
was  subiect  to  be  taken  off  by  assassination. 

The  Democrats  were  natorallythe  firat  to  msi* 
tate  an  enterprise  of  this  nature.  Theii^t  of  lakiag 
off  a  tyrant  wae^  according  to  their  creed,  aa  pn^a 
to  any  i)rivate  citizen  as  to  those  who  opposed  ba 
armed  in  the  field.  The  act.  of  Harmodiua  ui 
Ariatogiton— the  noble  deed  of  Brutua  and  his  aa8»> 
dates— were  consecrated  in  history,  and  minomn' 
so  congenial  to  the  nature  of  a  free  GonatitutiDe, 
that  the  convention,  on  the  motion  of  Jean  de  Bmf 
had  at  one  time  determined  to  raise  a  legion  of  a- 
aassina.  armed  with  poniards,  who  ahould  devok 
themselves  to  the  pious  task  of  exterminatlag  afi 
foreign  princes,  statesmen,  and  miniaters — in  3m% 
all  who  were  accounted  the  foea  of  freedom,  with- 
out pity  or  distinction.  In  a  party  eDtertainiqgaM& 
principles,  there  could  be  no  scruple  on 


morautv ;  and  where  they  had  been  ao  laidf 
fiissed  by  thousanda,  it  seemed  natural  thtf« 

the  multitude,  they  must  have  made  a  deep  ka^ 

sion  on  some  enthusiaatic  and  aloomy  diaposstiBft 
which  might  be  easily  provoked  to  act  upon 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  aorie 
Jacobins  should  have  early  nourished  the  ^  _    ^ 
of  assassinating  Napoleon,  as  the  eoemy  Qf\m 
country's^freedom,  and  the  destroyer  of  fmt  *^~ 
ties ;  but  it  ia  singular,  that  moat  of  the  c 
tors   against  his  person   were  Italians.    . 
brother  of  the  deputyf  who  waa  aaid  to  have  < 
a  dagger  at  Bonaparte  in  the  Council  of  Fifa 

dred,  was  at  the  head  of  the  conapiraoy.    Ht 

a  Corsican.ll    With  him,  CeraccfaAj  apd  Dtaaa.  (ws 
Italian  reliigaes ;  a  painter  cidled  Topmo-LebRB  ;*• 

*  ["The  Fint  Cooaifl  restored  otder  to  aU  the  branohM ^i^ 
adnmMmtioa,  and  pmntf  in  the  dealing*  ofprivate  iodhwv 
with  the  BomnsMOt  He  canaad  a  sUfel  exarnination  to  h^vudi 
of  tbe  aocounU  of  aU  tMnooa  praaeotiaff  thanselrBa  m  iirdStni 
of  the  state,  and  took  aoetaued  ^"FFiff^CT  «  <^  tba TranEaai 
pecolations  to  w^ich  the  pubhc  pone  baa  h<*en  a  ^nr  thninff  ife 
adminMiation  of  tha  Directorr.  Ho  had  had  some  nmaid&ai 
tha  autuaet  nrevwiisb' tp  hia  oomina  to  poncr  i  hot  ho  waa  aosa 
convinced  that  he  bad  not  aoapacted  one  baa  of  the  iTisiisig 
which  actually  existed  Accordinfli,  from  that  mouMsit  keaaMt 
oould  feel  either  esteem  far  or  oonfidenoe  in  certain  iwiividMh. 
notwithatandins  their  aiieat  wealth.  He  often  aaid.  tlaai  i« 
thought  better  of  a  bicnwaynian,  who  at  iMfeit  Bnpumm  fait  gft, 
than  lie  did  of  those  leecliea,  who  caay  oif  .afcry  ifaHi 
running  any  rialc."— Savart.  1 1.  pw  198.] 

\  [  Auffust  as.  ITMt.    See  Biogtaphie  Modeme,  t  L  p. 
Montfaillard,  t  iii.  p.  115.] 

I  (See  on/a,  p.  88.] 

t  lln  1797,  Arena  was  appointed  one  of  die  depi 
ca  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.] 

IT  [Giuseppe  Cera<jchi  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  ITSa  Btwaaa 
sculptor,  had  boen  a  pupil  of  Canova,  and  bad  modeDad  iho  biMt 
ofNapoleon.— "  Wiien  he  entered  into  tbe  dot,  he  eodeavtMOMlte 
prooure  another  sitting,  under  pretence  of  muing  an  eweelU 
improvement  on  tiie  biJat.  Fortunately,  at  diet  tine.  Che  eeaaS 
had  not  a  siogle  moment's  leisure ;  and  thinking  that  want  wm 
the  real  cause  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  sculptor, lie  neat 
him  six  Uiousand  franca."— N a poueon,  Zju  CaMt,  L  iti.  p  tftl 

**  lTopino-L«brun,  an  histoiieal  painter,  and  pupil  or  Onvk. 
waa  bom  at  Marseilles  hilTca  I 


ism 
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rSad  two  0|r  tbiae  •otbuiist*  oi  low  oqi^dition  film- 
ed a  plot  toi:  the  piupoae  of  auaj^siaati]^  the  Chief 
CooBul  at  the  Operarhouie.  Thieir  ioteDUon  was  de* 
tacted  by  the  police;  Ceracchi  and  Diana  were  ar- 
^v^^  .„  rested  in  the  lobbTi*  armed,  it  was  said, 
.^''"*  .  and  prepared  for  the  attempt,  and  Napo- 
,  leon  was  congratalated  by  most  of  the  constituted 
authorities  upon  having  escaped  a  great  daoger.t 

Craasous,  president  of  the  Tribunate,  made  a  sin- 
golar  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  would  almost 
b^  a  double  interpretation.  "  There  had  been  so 
many  conspiracies,"  he  said,  "  at  so  manv  different 
pehodfl^  and  under  so  many  difierent  pret^ts,  which 
oad  never  been  followed  up  either  by  inquiry  or 

nishmeoit,  Uiat  a  great  number  of  good  citizens 
become  sceptkaTon  the  subject  of  their  exist- 
e^Dce,  This  incroaulitv  was  danfl:erou%"  he  argued ; 
'Ht  was  time  it  ^oula  be  ended.  With  this  view, 
Moa9ie1^  Craasous  recommended,  that  the  persons 
guilty  on  the  present  occasion  should  be  prosecuted 
«nd  pucushed  with  all  the  solemnity  and  rigour  of  the 
laws. 

BoM>arte  replied,  with  militarv  indifference,  that 
he  hadbeen  in  no  real  danger.  *^The  contemptible 
Hfrretches,''  he  said,  in  something  like  a  renewal  of 
hia  figyptiao  vein,  **  had  tui  power  to  commit  the 
crimetney  meditated.  Besides  the  assistance  of  the 
whole  auoieu^oe.  I  had  with  me  a  piquet  of  my  brave 
ouard,  from  whom  the  wretches  could  not  have 
S^ne  a  look."t  So  ended  this  singular  discourse ; 
^d  it  ia  remarkjable  that  neither  were  the  drcum- 
atancea  ojf  th^  plot  m^de  public,  nor  the  conspirators 
auniahedy  tiH  toe  more  memoraole  attempt  on  Niipo- 
leon'a  life  by  the  Boyalists. 

The  Royalists,  as  a  party,  had  far  more  interest 
« with  Bonwarte  than  the  Democrats.    The  former 
approved  of  the  principles  and  form  of  his  govem- 
mbot,— it  was  only  necessary  for  their  conversion, 
that. they  should  learn  to  endure  his  person :  wbere- 
%B  the  Jacobins  being  equally  averse  to  the  oifice 
|o  which  he  aspired,  to  bis  power,  and  to  himseli; 
there  were  no  hopes  of  their  being  brought  to  to- 
lerate either  the  monsrch   or  the  m^n.    Of  the 
latter,  therefore,  Napoleon  entertained  equal  dis- 
lj)te  and  distrust:  while,  from  obvious  causes,  his 
flings  towards  the  former  were  in  some  measure 
irienaly^ 

The  Royalist^  too^  for  some  time  entertained  a 
good  opinion  01  Bonaparte,  and  conceived  that  lie 
intended,  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way.  to 
act  iiri  behalf  of  the  exiled  royal  family.  The  enthu- 
usuc  G^  the  party  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  that 
the  throne  or  Prance  should  be  again  erected,  and 
that  any  one  but  a  Bourboq  should  dare  to  ascend  it. 
it  seemed  to  them  impossible  that  the  monarchy 
fftfiiOMJd  revive  without  ^he  restoration  of  the  legiti- 
rapte,  n90i|arch,  and  they  could  not  believe  that  a 
iCpiraioaB  soldier  of  fortune  would  meditate  an  usur- 
pation, or  that  France  would  bo  for  a  moment  tole- 
rant of  his  pretensions.  The  word  liberty  had,  in- 
r^Usd,  jmialed  the  people  of  France  for  a  iime,  but, 
t&t  iUusAon  bluing  dissipated,  their  natural  love  to  the 
sfoy^i  race.w9«^retum  like  a  reviving  spring,  and 
again  run  in  its  old  channel. 
.  So  genend  w$s  the  behef  among  this  class,  that 
Bonaparte  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
tntiaevecal  agents  of  the  family  made  their  way  so 
£ir  as  to  sound  his  own  mind  ttpon  the  subject. 
•Cmils  himselC  anerwards  XVIII.,  addressed  to  (he 
Ffrtt  CoMul  a  letter  of  the  folio wmg  tenor :— "  You 
iCali^ot  achieve  the  happiness  of  France  without  my 

'  *  P'Tho  Fint  Conntl't  box  ivu  io  the  firet  tier  in  front :  his  ac- 
•MB  to  tt  waa  67  the  pubHo  entntnne.  In  thia  attempt  originated 
IhoideaoC^Btvrateentrande."— 8AVART.  t.  i.  p.  929.) 

^  ("  An  indtviilaal  aaoiKxi  Harel,  one  of  the  accomplicet.  in  the 
nope  Of  lano  remuiloratlon,  made  some  dincloaurcs  to  Boumcnoe, 
-selmfauv  of  the  6rat  ooiivul.  Har«l  hcinir  brought  forwrard,  corro- 
4«rated  tiw  irat  inj^rmatioo.  and  defiignated  the  consiiiratora."^ 
JvOCHS.  t,  i  p.  im  "  AiVor  dinner,  Bonaparte  threw  a  great- 
eOftt  over  vu  Httle  groon  unitbrm.  and  got  into  hi^  carriage,  ac- 
tompvmahf  Dunv.  and  my»e\f.  H  '  arrived  and  entered  hn  Ik>x 
nAmUt  iut^rrup^n.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  do«irt!d  me  ta  go 
tob  tha  cotfliUir,  and  obterve  what  po^iod.  Scarcely  had  I  lefl 
too  box,  when,  heaiing  a  great  none.  I  learned  that  a  num^Mir  of 
1p($rtion«  had  been  arr^ttedT  I  returned  to  inform  the  Pir^^t  Consul, 
-and  we  dmve  ia»tvtilj  kadttn  U|«  Tuilerie»."^BoixiuuHNKa] 

NMdalobei  deToORh^,  L  i  p.  1TK.1 


f^s^pi.tion,  any  moro  than  I  eaa  aacaod  the  thfotoe 
which  is  my  right,  without  your  co-operatioiL  Hiil* 
en  then  to  connplele  the  good  work,  which  none  but 
you  can  accomplish^  and  name  the  rewaras  wikiih 
you  claim  for  your  finends."! 

Bonaparte  answered  the  letter  with  cold  cifi]i||r. 
He  esteemed  the  persox^  he  sakL  and  pitied  the  one- 
fortunes  of  his  Royal  His^ess  t^ie  Gompte  de  P19- 
vence,  and  should  be  glad  to  asawt  him.  did  aa  op- 
portunity pennit  But  as  his  royal  hightieiw  oowd 
not  be  leslored  to  France,  save  at  the  expense  of  an 
hundred  thousapd  lives,  it  was  an  eoteipnse  in  wmsh 
he,  Bona&arte,  must  decline  to  aid  him.  U 

A  less  direct,  and  more  artlhl  coarse,  is  said  to  have 
been  attempted,  by  the  mission  01  the  Dacbcste'do 
Gttiehe,  one  of  the  most  beaatifol  and  pleasing  w»- 
men  of  the  time,  who,  obtaining  permission  to  eone 
to  Paris  under  pretext  of  her  pnvate  affiur%  waa  in- 
troduced at  thie  TuilerieSk  atid  daUshted  Jossph^e 
with  the  elegance  of  her  manners.^  Napoleon  ma 
not  escape  the  fascination,  bat  the  instant  she  Ioum- 
ed  on  the  subject  of  pohbes,  the  interesting  dneheMt 
received  an  order  to  quit  Paris.  ■/ 

As  soon  as  the  Bjoyalisu  discovered  by  the  lailopa 
of  these  and  similar  vplieaiions,  as  wdl  aa  by  the 
gradual  tendency  of  Bonaparte's  measures,  that  the 
restoration  of  4he  Boorbona  was  the  thing  farthett 
from  his  purpose,  their  disa|q;)ointment  exasjpaFalOd 
them  agamst  the  audacious  mdividual,  whose  sini^ 
nerson  seemed  now  the  only  obetacle  to  that  etttnt. 
Monarchical  power  was  restored,  in  ffpiat  at  laaat^  if 
not  in  form ;  was  it  to  be  endured,  the  more  saidOQS 
folloiwers  of  the  Bourbons  demanded  of  each  oCh^ 
that  it  should  become  the  prize  of  a  military  usnip^ 
This  party,  as  well  as  that  of  tl\e  Jacobins^  eontam- 
ed  doubtless  many  adherents,  whom  the  enthusiann 
of  theb  pohtical  principles  disposed  to  serve  tluir 
cause,  even  at  the  expense  01  great  crimes.  Tkfi 
sentiments  of  the  prinOeft  of  the  royal  family  upon 
such  a  subject,  were  liecoming  their  high  ranka.Y« 
They  were  resolved  to  combat  Bonaparte's  pietaq- 
sions  with  open  force,  such  as  befitted  their  preten- 
sions as  head  of  the  chivalry  of  France,  but  to  laate 
to  /acobins  the  schemes  of  private  aaaaawunioL 
Still  there  must  have  been  many,  among  those  ehn- 
racters  which  are  found  during  the  misses  and 
criines  of  civil  war,  who  conceived  that  the  assaasl- 
nation  of  the  chief  consul  would  be  received  as  godd 
service  when  accomplished,  although  it  might  ndt 
be  authorized  beforehdhd.  Nay,  there  may  have 
been  partizana  zealous  enough  to  take  thecrtmeand 
punishment  on  themselves;  without  looking  forther 
than  the  advantage  which  their  party  would  leosim 
by  the  action. 

A  honible  invention,  first  hatched,  it  is  said,  by  tbs 
Jacobins,tt  was  adopted  by  certain  Bioyalista  cf  a  T 


I  ["  The  letter  was  fbrwanfed  to  the  ConraJ  Lebnm.  thnuoi 
the  Abb^  de  MontoiiQuieu.  Lamm  wat  npiimandod  for  haVflg 
reeeivod  a  letter  from  the  tiof  throa^i  an  uaderhaiid  chaoML'*^ 
FOUCHB,  t  i.  p.  155.) 

n  iLaii  Caaee,  t  L  p.  971 ;  O'Meara'a  Napoleoa  in  Szile,  r,  1% 
480;  PoocW.t  i.  p.  i«.l  ■ 

f  \"  The  duchess  breaklkated  with  Jowphine  at  Mahnakoe) 
and  the  oopvmation  tuning  on  Londoa,  the  emiantnla;  aad'thi 
French  princes,  Madan>e  de  Guiebe  mentioned,  that  ••  aha  hMh 
pened,  a  few  days  befiire,  to  bo  at  tbe  bouse  of  the  Count  a^UloM« 
she  bad  heard  some  jjenonii  ask  the  prince  what  ho  itHended  (f 
do  for  the  first  consul  in  the  event  of  ha  restarinf  the  Bouibdnit 
and  that  the  prior*-  had  replied,  '  I  woald  iauoediatd^  mal 
eonatablo  of  the  kingUom.  and  every  tliiuf  else  be  might  c  _ 
But  even  that  would  not  he  enough :  we  would  raise  on  tbe  , 
rrMisel  a  lofty  and  magnKk>ent  conimn,  lunmoonted  with  a  stai 
of  Banaparto  crowmng  the  Boinfaons.'  Aa  soon  as  the  fint  o«tt- 
sul  entered,  Josephine  eagerly  repeated  to  tun  tha  circu 

which  the  duchess  hod  related.     And  did  you  not  nph,' 

husband,  '  that  the  cf>rp«ie  of  the  finrt  oonsul  would  nave  m 
tho  pt<destal  of  tlie  column 7'    The  duchess  recehwi  ofden 
very  niabt  to  quit  Paris  "—LAS  Cassb.  L  i.  p.  872  ] 

**  The  f>pinians  of  the  royal  famffar  were  nob^  auressed  in  ^ 
letter  written  by  the  Prince  of  Condt  to  tlit^  Corapte  o^Artois,  at  a 
later  aeriod,  Mth  January,  1803^  which  will  be  heraafter  <WP»wlit 
lenii^th. 

tt  It  is  said  in  the  Momoin  of  FoucM,  (▼.  I  p.  180.)  that  ibi 
infernal  machine  was  the  invention  originally  of  a  Jaoohip  nasMi 
Chevalier,  assisted  by  Voycer,  one  of  the  same  party  ;  tMl.j  taej 
eveo  mfuk>  an  '  xim  iment  oi'  its  power,  by  exploding  an  eD|ri>ia  of 
tbe  kind  hhiiid  tho  Convent  do  la  Saltpf  tridn) :  tbat  this  cinmh^ 
stanne  drew  on  tbein  tho  attention  of  the  police,  and  that  unr 
were  arn.'fi(Ml.  It  (trK>«  not  appear  by  what  moans  the  RotaiMS 
became  nriw  to  tbo^  Jocotibi  plot,  nor  hi  tbe  storv  ia  all  it«  parta 
very  probable  :  vei  il  would  seem  It  must  be  vtaUv  Xnm 
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tiption,  remarksble  aft  fictora  in  tbe  wars  of  the 
Chouans,  of  whom  th^  leaders  were  named  Carbon 
'  and  St.  Regent.  It  was  a  machine  consisting  of  a 
Mrel  of  gunpowder,  placed  on  a  cart  to  wmch  it 
was  stronsly  secured,  and  chained  with  j^ape-shpt 
00  disposed  around  the  barrel,  as  to  be  dispersed  in 
every  direction  by  the  explosion.  The  fire  was  to  be 
communicated  by  a  slow  match.  It  was  the  pur- 
posjc  of  the  conspirators,  undeterred  by  the  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  which  such  a  discharge  must  oc- 
casion, to  place  the  machine  in  the  street  through 
!  which  the  First  Consul  was  to  ^o  to  the  opera, 
having  contrived  that  it  should  explode,  exactly 
as  hifi  carriage  should  pass  the  spot;  and,  strange 
to  say,  this  stratagem,  which  seemed  as  uncertain 
aa  it  was  atrocious,  was  within  a  hair*s-breadth  of 
BOCeesfi. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24(h  December,  1800,  Bona- 
parte has  informed  ns^  that  though  he  himself  felt  a 
1  atrong  desire  to  remam  at  home,  his  wife  and  one 
-Or  two  intimate^  friends  insisted  that  he  should  go 
to  die  opera.    He  was  slumbering  under  a  canopy 
when  they  awaked  him.    One  brought  his  hat,  an- 
other hie  sword.    He  was  in  a  manner  forced  into 
hie  carriage,  where  he  again  slumbered,  and  was 
dreamiYig  of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped  in 
*  an  attempt  to  pass  the  river  Tagliamanto  some  years 
before.    On  a  sudden  he  awaked  amidst  thunder  and 
flame.'^ 

The  cart  bearing  the  engine,  which  was  placed  in 
the  street  St.  Nicaise,  intercepted  the  progress  of  the 
Chief  Consul's  coach,  which  passed  it  with  some 
difficulty.  St.  Regent  had  fired  the  match  at  the 
appointed  instant;  but  the  coachman,  who  chanced 
to  be  somewhat  intoxicated,  driving;  unusually  fast, 
the  carriage  had  passed  the  machme  two  seconds 
before  the  explotiion  took  ploce;  and  that  almost  im- 
iierceDtible  fraction  of  time  was  enough  to  save  the 
ufe  which  was  aimed  at.  The  explosion  was  terrible. 
■Two  or  three  houses  were  grcatlj  damaged — twenty 
-persons  killed,  and  about  fifty-three  wounded; 
among  the  latter  was  the  incendiary  St.  Regent. 
The  report  was  heard  several  leagues  from  Paris. 
Bonaparte  instantly  exclaimed  to  Lannes  and  Bes- 
aidres,  who  were  in  the  carriage,  "We  are  blown 
up  1"  The  attendants  would  have  stopped  the  coach, 
but  witb  more  presence  of  mind  he  oommandeo 
them  to  drive  on,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  opera  ;t 
ibis  coachman  during  the  whole  time  never  discover- 
ma  what  had  happened,  btfl  conceiving  the  consul 
iiad  only  received  a  salute  of  artilleiv.t 

A  public  officer,  escaped  from  sucn  a  peril,  became 
an  object  of  yet  deeper  interest  than  formerly  to  the 
citizens  in  general ;  and  the  reception  of  the  consul 
at  the  opera,  and  elsewhere,  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  ever.  Relid'  was  ostentatiously  distributed 
amongst  the  wounded,  and  the  relatives  of  the  slain; 
and  every  one,  shocked  with  the  wild  atrocity  of 
aach  a  reckless  plot,  became,  while  they  execrated 
the  perpetrators,  attached  iri  proportion  to  the  object 
of  their  cruelty.  A  disappointea  conspiracy  always 
adds  strength  to  the  government  ag;ainst  which  it 
if  directed;  and  Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  push  this 
advantage  to  the  uttermost. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  infernal  machine  (for  so 
It  was  not  unappropriateiy  termed)  had  in  fact  been 
managed  by  the  nands  of^  Royalists,  the  first  suspi- 
cion fell  on  the  Republicans :  and  Bonaparte  took 
^e  opportunity,  before  the  public  were  undeceived  on 
the  subject,  of^  dealing  that  party  a  blow,  from  the 
effects  of  which  thev  did  not  recover  during  his 
reign.  An  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Senate  was  asked 
ana  readily  obtained  for  the  transportation  beyond 
aeas  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  broken  faction  of  the  Jacobins,  among  whom 

tpt  by  meaiM  of  the  iofimmi  machine  was  at  flnt  charged 
the  Jacobinai  ia  eomequonce  of  Chevalier'i  beinf  known  to 
had  aome  acheme  in  afitatkxi,  to  be  executedby  ittnilar 
■tin  the  eouiae  of  the  prevktus  rear. 
Laa  Caaea,  tip.  874.1 

*  I  vm  in  the  houae  when  the  nnt  ooosul  arri^.  On  en- 
hb  box,  aa  naual.  he  look  the  fhxit  aeat ;  and  aa  all  eyea 
fixed  upon  Udb,  he  afleeted  the  greateat  cakn."— Bour- 

IS.1 

t  tlaa  Oaaaa,  t  L  p.  «7|  {  Fouobf,  t.  L  p.  184 ;  Savtnr,  L  L  pi 
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were  s^eral  names  which  bdoneed  to  the  celebrated 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  figured  in  the  roll*  of  tla 
National  Convention.    These  men  were  so  graer^ 
\y  hated,  as  connected  with  the  atrociouB   wceim 
during  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  that  the  anpopubui^ 
of  their  characters  excused  the  irregularity  of  itt 
proceedings  against  them,  and  their  fate  "^vas  vieaned 
with  complacency  by  many,  and  with  indiflference*T 
all.    In  the  end,  the  First  Consul  became  so  pcf- 
siiaded  of  the  political  insignificance  of  thesie  relics  k 
Jacobinism,  (who,  in  fact,  were  as  harmleee  as  dK 
fnigment3  of  a  bomb-shell  after  its  explosion,)  tbs: 
the  decree  of  deportation  was  never  enfioroed  ngsisMi 
them;  and  Felix  Lepellelier  Chaudieu,  TaJof,  and 
their  companions,  were  allowed  to  live  obseordy  m 
France,  watched  closely  by  the  polices,  and  under  the 
condition  that  they  should  not  venture  to  ^ijanacii 
Paris.! 

The  actual  conspirators  were  proceeded  agwmx 
with  severity.  Chevalier  and  Veycer,  Jac^binft, 
said  to  have  constructed  the  original  model  of  tbr 
infernal  machine,  were  tried  before  a  militarv  coah 
mission,  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  s>ii^red  dtui 
accordingly. 

Arena,  Ceracchi.  Topino-I^ebrun,  and  pemerrSr. 
Were  tried  before  the  ordinary  court  of  criminal  joi- 
cature,  and  condemned  by  the  voice  of  a  jury ;  »!- 
though  there  was  httle  evidence  crgainat  them,  satf 
that  of  tlieir  accomplice  Harel,  by  whom  the>'  hk 
been  betrayed.    They  also  were  executed. 

At  a  later  period.  Carbon  and  St.  Recent.  Rcf- 
alistp,  the  agents  in  the  actual  attempt  of  24tn  D» 
cember,  were  nlso  tried,  condeitined,  and  put  to  deaik 
Some  persons  tried  for  the  same  offence  were  a^ 
quitted;  and  justice  seems  to  have  been  distribetai 
with  an  impartiality  unusual  in  France  eance  the  Re- 
volution. 

But  Bonaparte  did  not  design  that  thecon9eqaeix«i 
of  these  plots  should  end  with  the  deaths  of  ^ 
wretches  engaged  in  them.  It  aflTorded  an'oppona* 
nity  not  to  be  neglected  to  advance  his  princ^ttl  oh- 
jecf,  which  was  the  erection  of  France  into  a  des- 
potic kingdom,  and  the  possessing  himself  of  bdtos- 
trolled  power  over  the  lives,  propcrtieai,  i2k«ri»i^ 
and  opinions,  of  those  who  were  bom  hiffeilow- 
Bubjects.  and  of  whom  the  very  meanest  Imt  Utdr 
bpasted  himself  his  equal.  He  has  himself  czpressci 
his  purpose  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  yea: 
Eight,  or  Consular  Government,  in  words  dictateda 
Genernl  Gourgaud  r — 

"  The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed  ;  but  the  aid  of 
time  and  events  were  necessary  for  their  realizaiioa. 
The  organization  of  the  Consulate  bad  preaenied 
nothing  in  contradiction  to  them ;  it  tan^t  nnaai- 
miiy,  and  that  was  the  first  step.  This  pomt  gaioedl 
Napoleon  was  quite  indififeaent  as  to  the  Ibnn  sat 
denominations  of  the  several  constituted  bodi^  He 
was  a  stranger  to  the  Revolution.  It  waa  natural 
that  the  will  of  these  men.  who  Imd  fofiowad  it 
through  all  its  phases,  should  prevail  in  questiaiys  ai 
difficult  as  they  were  abstract.  The  wisest  plan  was 
to  go  on  from  day  today— by  the  polar  atar  oy  wfaioli 
Napoleon  meant  to  guide  the  Revolution  to  the  harea 
he  desired."!! 

If  there  is  any  thing  obscure  in  this  paaaaee^  it  re- 
ceived but  too  luminous  a  commentvy  nom  thi 
course  of  Bonaparte's  actions ;  all  of  which  teod  IS 
show  that  he  embraced  the  Consular  goTemnwot  ai 
a  mere  temporary  arrangement,  calculated  to  pir 
pare  the  minds  of  the  French  nation  for  hm  ulteno^ 
views  of  ambition,  as  young  colts  are  ridden  wiA  i 
light  bridle  until  they  are  taught  bv  degroea  to  ca- 
dure  the  curb  and  bit,  or  as  water-rawl  taken  in  a 
decoy  are  first  introduced  within  a  wider  circint  of 
nets,  in  order  to  their  being  gradually  brought  withia 
that  strict  enclosure  where  they  are  made  abs^ols 
prisoners.  He  tells  us  in  plain  terms,  he  let  the  if* 
volutionary  sages  take  their  own  way  in  airanytig 
the  constitution ;  determined,  without  regarding  tha 
rules  they  laid  down  on  the  chart,  to  ateer  his  comai 
by  one  fixed  point  to  one  desired  haven.  That  poiaf 
star  was  his  own  selfish  interest— that  haven 

I  rMontgaillanl.  t  ▼.  p.  414 ;  Foacbf  >  1 1  p.  lat.} 
I  I  IGourfaud.  1 1  pu  164.) 
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leiipRodc  power.  Wliat  be-eoniidered  ns  most'  Ibr 
iiis  (Twn  intereflt,  h6  wm  determined  to  consider  as 
the  government  most  suited  for  Prance  also.  Per- 
hr«ps  he  may  have  persuaded-  hmiMlf  that  he  was 
actually  serving  his  country  as  well  as  himself;  and, 
indeed)  justly  considered,  he  was  in  both  instances 
equally  f^rievously  mistaken. 

Wiih  the  views  which  he  entertained,  the  chief 
consul  regarded  the  conspiracies  as^aiust  his  life  as 
affording  a  pretext  for  extending  his  power  tx)o  fa- 
vourable to  he  neglected.  These  repeated  attacks 
on  the  Head  of  the  state  made  it  desirable  that  some 
inode  should  be  introduced  of  trjring  such  offencest 
briefer  and  more  arbitrary  than  the  slow  forms  re- 
qpiired  by  ordinary  jurisprudence.  The  prompt  and 
speedy  justico  lo  be  expected  fW)m  a  tribunal  freed 
rix)ni  the  ordinary  restraints  of  formalities  aixi  jus- 
ice,  was  stated  to  be  more  necessarv  on  account  of 
[he  state  of  the  public  roads,  infested  oy  bands  called 
Chauffeurs,  who  stopped  the  public  carriages,  inler- 
%pted  the  communications  of  commerce,  and  be- 
saraesofornridntiU,  that  no  public  coach  was  permii- 
eed  to  leave  Paris  without  a  military  guard  of  at 
iBast  four  soldiers  on  the  roof.  This  was  used  as  a 
itronpr  additional  reason  for  constituting  a  special 
toflirt  of  judicature; 

-  Bonaparte  could  be  at  no  loss  for  models  of  such 
m  insutiition.  As  hero  of  the  Revolution,  he  had 
lucceeded  to  the  whole  arsenal  of  revolutionary 
veaoons  forged  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  to  oppress 
he  aear(>Rt  r;^hts  of  humanity.  He  had  but  to  se- 
ect  that  which  best  suited  him,  and  to  mould  it  to 
he  temper  of  the  times.  The  country  which  had  so 
00;;  endured  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  was  not 
ikely  10  wince  under  any  less  stem  judicature. 

Tile  court  which  Government  now  propoped  to  e«»- 
ablish,  was  to  consist  of  eight  members  ihusquHJi- 
led.  K  The  president  ana  two  judges  of  the  ordi- 
lary  rt-iminal  tribunal.  2.  Three  military  men,  bear- 
Wfr  at  least  the  rank  of  a  captain.  3.  Two  citizens, 
o  be  suggested  by  GJovernifteut,  who  should  be  se- 
ec^fed  from  such  as  were  by  the  constitution  quali- 
Led  to  act  as  judges.  Thus  Ihre  <fut  of  eight  iudpea 
irere  directly  named  by  the  Qovernmeni  for  tne  oc- 
•ttsion.  The  court  was  to  decide  without  jury, 
vithout  appeal,  hnd  -without  revision  of  any  kind. 
Ie0  «  boon  to  the  accused,  the  court  were  to  have  at 
&B9t  six  members  present,  and  there  was  to  be  no 
B»t'vnfi  vote ;  so  that  the  party  would  have  his  ac- 
mttal,  unless  six  menibcrs  out  of  tight,  or  four 
nernbers  out  of  six,  should  unite  in  finding  him 
;uilty;  whereas  in  other  courts,  a  bare  majority.is 
ulWcient  for  condemnation. 

With  this  poor  boon  lo  public  opinion,  the  special 
5oni mission  Court  was  to  be  the  jurisdiction  before 
i^hom  armed  insurgents,  conspirators,  and  in  gene- 
id  men  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  social  compact, 
vere  to  undergo  their  trial. 

The  counsellor  of  state,  Portalis,  laid  this  plan 
lefore  the  Legislative  Body,  by  whom  it  was,  ac- 
(ordin^  to  eonstitutionsrt  form,  referred  to  the  con- 
lideralionof  theTribunafe.  It  was  in  this  body,  the 
rtily  existing  branch  of  the  constitution  where  was 
^reserved  some  shadbw  of  popular  forms  and  of 
Vec  debate,  that  those  who  continued  to  entertain 
Tee  Bentiments  could  have  any  opportunity  of  ex- 
fteaem^ i\iem.  Benjaniin  Constant,  Daunon,  Che- 
fier,  and  others,  the  gleanings  as  it  Vere  of  the 
Iberal  party,  made  an  honourable  but  unavailing 
idence  against  this  invasion  of  the  constitution, 
itodsnng  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  opi^sition 
n  language  and  by  arguments  least  likely  to  give 
jffcnceV)  the  Government,  To  the  honour  of  the 
Pnbanate.  which  was  the  frail  but  sole  remaining 
!>arrier  of  liberty,  the  project  had  nearly  mad'»  ship- 
l/reck,  and  was  only  passed  by  a  smnfl  majority  of 
ferrty- nine  over  forty-one.  In  the  Legislative  Body 
tfaere  was  also  a  strong  minority.*  It  seemed  as  if 
the  friends  of  liberty,  however  deprived  of  direct 
popular  representation,  and  of  all  the  means  of  influ- 
eacinK  public  opinion,  were  yet  determined  to  main- 
tula  an  opposition  to  the  first  consul,  somewhat  on 
^e  plan  of  that  of  England. 

•JltsalnilWrd.  t  ▼.  p.  iSKt ;  FoaehB,  t  L  ifc'f«U  ^ 
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Another  law,  passed  at  this  time,  must  have  h*d 
a  cooling  effect  on  the  zeal  of  some  of  these  patriots. 
It  was  announced  that  there  were  a  set  of  persona, 
who  were  to  be  regarded  rather  as  public  enemies 
than  as  criminals,  and  who  otight  to  be  provided 
against  rather  by  anticipating  and  defeating  their 
schemes  tlinn  by  punishing  their  offences.  These 
consisted  of  Republicans,  Royalists^  or  anj;  others 
entertaining,  or  supposed  to  entertain,  opinions  in- 
imical to  the  present  state  of  affairs;  and  the  laMr 
now  passed  entitU'd  the  government  to  treat  them 
as  suspected  persons,  and  as  such,  lo  banish  them 
from  Paris  or  from  France.  Thus  was  the  chief 
consul  invested  with  full  power  over  the  personal 
liberty  of  every  person  whom  he  chose  to  consider 
as  the'^nemy  of  nis  government. 

Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  to  the 
uttenwoRt  of  the  powers  which  he  had  thus  extracted 
from  the  con.«Timtionnl  bodirs,  by  the  frightful 
agency  of  the  poliec .  This  institution  may,  even  in 
its  mildest  form,  bo  rej.'nrdifi  as  :i  necessary  evil  j 
for  althor?h,  wiiilo  pie;!t  ci'.its  continue  to  affbra 
obscure  n  treats  for  vice  and  crime  of  every  descrip- 
tion, there  mupt  be  men,  whose  profession  it  is  to 
discover  and  brinur  criminals  to  justice,  as  while 
there  are  vermin  in  the  animal  world,  tnere  must 
be  kites  and  ^nrrmn-crows  to  diminish  fheir  num- 
ber :  yef,  as  the-  excellence  of  these  guardians  of  the 
public  depends  'n  a  great  measure  on  their  famili- 
arity with  the  arts,  haunts,  and  practices  of  culprits, 
they  cannot  bo  expected  to  feel  the  sanm  horror  for 
crimes,  or  criminals,  which  is  common  to  other 
men.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  sympathy  with 
them  of  the  same  kind  which  hunters  'nferlain  for 
the  game  which  is  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  Be- 
si'lf  H,  LIS  uui'h  of  their  business  is  carried  on  by  the 
medium  of  6i>icn,  the>imu?t  be  able  to  pei-sonate  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  detect; 
and  are  frequently  induced,  by  their  own  interest, 
to  direct,  encourage,  nay  suggest  crimes,  that  they 
may  obtain  the  reward  due  for  conviction  of  the 
offenders. 

Applied  lo  state  offences,  the  agency  of  such  per- 
sonp,  though  sometiines  unavoidable,  is  yet  more 
fVightfully^langerous,  Moral  delinquencies  can  be 
hardly  with  any  probability  attrHjuted  to  worthy  or 
innocent  persons ;  but  there  is  no  character  so  pure, 
that  he  who  bears  it  may  not  be  supposed  capable 
of  entertnining  false  and  exaggerated  opinions  in 
politics.  am\,  us  such,  bt  come  the  victim  of  treach» 
cry  ana  delation.  In  France,  a  prey  to  so  many 
factions,  the  power  of  the  police  had  become  over-. 
whelmhig ;  indeed,  the  very  existence'7)f  the  go- 
vernment seemed  in  some  pleasure  dependant  upon 
the  accuracy  of  their  intelligence  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose their  numbers  had  been  enlarged,  and  tneir 
discipline  perfected,  under  the  administration  of  the 
sagacious  and  crafty  Fouch<^.  This  remarkab{e 
person  had  been  an  outrageous  Jacobin,  and  dipped 
deep  in  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  goyern- 
mentt— an  adherent  of  Barras,  and  a  partakerin  th^ 
venality  and  peculation  which  characterised  .that 
period.  He  was,  therefore^  totally 'without  princi- 
ple; biit  his  nature  was  not  of  that  last  degree  of 
depravity,  which  delights  in  evil  for  its  own  sake» 
and  his  good  sense  told  him,  that  an  unnecessaiy 
crime  was  a  political  blunder.  The  lenity  with 
which  he  exercised  his  terrible  office,  when  left  in 
any  degree  lo  his  own  discretion,  while  it  never  pre-  ' 
vented  his  implicit  execution  01  Bonaparte's,  com- 
mands, made  tne  abominable  system  over  which  he 
presided  to  a  certain  extent  endujrable:  and  jtbtxs 
even  his  good  qualities,  while  they  relieved  indi- 
vidual suffering,  were  of  disservice  to  his  countryi 
by  reconciling  her  to  bondage. 

"The  haute  police^  as  it  is  called  by  ihe  Prencn, 
meaning  that  department  which  applies  to  politics 
and  state  affairs,  had  been  unaccountably  negjectei 
by  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  waa  much  dw- 
organized  by  the  consequences  of  the  Revolutioiu 
The  demagogues  of  the  Convention  had  little  need 
of  a  regular  sxstem  of  the  kind.  Every  affiliated 
club  of  Jacobins  supplied  them  with  spies,  and  witlk 

t  [Sm  ante,  p. »,  tod  vol  iL  i>.  i».  i»*J 
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|P8tnuB«n  tfl  of  thmr  plenBiire.  The  DiraotoTy  stood 
ID  a  diflerent  aitualloD.  Tbey  had  no  general  pacty 
•of  thetr  own,  and  mainlained  their  authority,,  by 
balancing  ihe  Moderates  and  Democrats  against 
-«ach  other.  Tliey,  therefore,  were  more  dependant 
upon  the  police  than  their  predecessors,  and  they 
intrusted  Foucb^  with  the  superintendence.  It  wae 
then  that,  destroying,  or  rather  superseding,  the 
separate  offices  where  the  agents  of  the  police  pro* 
tended  to  a  certain  independence  of  acting,  he 
broogbt  the  whole  system  to  concentrate  within  his 
•own  cabinet.  By  combining ,  the  reports  of  his 
.agents,  and  of  the  various  individuals  with  whom 
ujider  various  pretexts  he  maintained  correspon- 
dence, the  minister  of  police  arrived,  at  so  aceuraie 
a-koowledge of  thepuxpose,  dispositioo,  adherents, 
aad  tools  of  the  difiereot  parlies  in  France,  that  he 
could  anticipate  their  mode  of  acting  upon  all  occa- 
iiions  that  were  likely  to  occur,  knew  what  measures 
were  likely  to  be  proposed,  and  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  supported ;  and  when  any  particular  accident 
took  place,  was  able,  from  his  previous  general  in^ 
formation,  to  assign  it  to  the  real  cause,  and  the 
true  actors. 

An  unlimited  system  of  espial,  and  that  stretch- 
-  ing  through  society  in  all  its  ramifications,  was  ne- 
cessary 19  the  perfection  of  this%y8tem«  which  had 
not  arrived  to  its  utmost  height,  till  Napoleon 
ascended  the  throne.  Still,  before  his  reign,  it  ex- 
.isted  all  through  France,  controlling  the  most  con- 
fidential egressions  of  opinion  on  public  aflfairs, 
and,  like  some  mephitic  vapour,  stifling  the  breath 
though  it  was  invisible  to  the  eye.  and,  byits  myste- 
rious terrors,  putting  a  stop  to  all  discussion  of  pub- 
lic measures,  which  was  not  in  the  tone  of  implicit 
approbation. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  this  establishment 
•was  immense ;  for  Fouch6  c<raiprehended  amongst 
his  spkiee  and  informers,  persons  whom  no  ordinary 
gratuity  would  have  moved  to  act  such  a  part.  But 
this  expense  was  provided  for  by  the  large  sums 
whieh  the  minister  of  police  received  for  the  tolera- 
tion yielded  to  brothels,  gambling- houses,  and 
other  places  of  profligacy,  to  whom  tie  panted  li- 
censes, in  consideration  of  their  observing  certain 
regulations.  His  system  of  espial  was  also  extend- 
ed, by  the  information  which  was  collected  in  these 
haunts  of  debauchery;  and  thus  the  vices  of  the 
capital  were  made  to  supiwrt  the  means  by  which  it 
was  subjected  to  a  despotic  government.  His  auto- 
biograpny  contains  a  boast,  that  the  private  secre- 
tary pf  the  chief  consul  was  his  pensioner,*  and  that 
the  lavish  profusion  of  Josephine  made  even  her 
willing  to  exchange  intelligence  concerning  the 
chief  consul's  views  and  plans.t  Thus  was  Fouchtf 
not  only  a  spy  upon  the  people  in  behalf  of  Bona- 
parte, but  B  tipy  also  on  Bonaparte  himself. 

Indeed,  the  power  of  the  director  of  this  terrible 
ctiginery  was  so  greats  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
Napoleon,  who  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  it 
by  dividing  the  department  of  police  into  four  dis- 
tinct offices.  There  were  established,  1st,  The 
inilitary  police  of  the  palace,  over  which  Ouroc,  the 
^  grand  master  of  the  household,  presided.  2d,  The 
police  maintained  by  the  inspector  of  the  gendarmes. 
Sd,  Thut  exercised  over  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  pre- 
fect, 4th,  The  general  police,  which  still  remained 
under  the  control  of  Fouch<5.  Thus,  the  first  con- 
'  mil  received  every  day  four  reports  of  police,  and 
esteemed  himself  secure  of  learning,  through  some 
one  of  tncm,  information  wliich  the  others  might 
bave  an  interest  in  concealing.t 

The  agents  df  these  diflerent  bodies  were  fre- 
4|uenily  unknown  to  eaeh  other;  and  it  often  happen- 
ed, that  when,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  they 
were  about  to  arrest  some  individual  who  had  in- 

*  ('*  BoufTJenoe  offbrcd  touifunii  me  ftxaotlr  of  all  the  proaeed- 
fofli  of  &o»avtiirte  lor  a&  ooo  frnncA  pur  month.  The  pmpuetti  vn/f 
«ce(M<(<'<l>  und.  on  my  :  .do.  (  bed  rcison  to  bo  sali:<:tied  with  his 
dr'xfj'rity  and  n'-i'.uracj*  Thii*  i»er9ot;n?i!  waa  repluto  with  aliilily 
«nd  lai-Tt.  hilt  hi*  ^enriiii<«<M  uf  ^in  very  sbortiy  c«oa«d  ma 
ili»vmc«."— FonciiB,t  i.  p.  163.1  y 

1  I  *  .'n4<-i  liino,  in  ro-irarmit>'  to  oiir  coodiliona,  ccmeiiTeil  by 
S  tlioivand  (Vanes  por  day.  i  stlnir.uxl  in<'  in  all  that  paaacrt  io  the 
CiiM^(»fof  tiieeaatlit"— FooOKB  t  i.  p.  1M.> 
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iheHw  by  hit  conMamn  wiUi  •thir  ^ 
lice.    Ths  system  wa&  thwctoe^ 
as  it  yfan  oppressive  VM  nnjiwts  but  we  ahali  hm 
such  frequent  opportunity  to  raer  to  tlm 
that  we  need  hspe  only  i^peftt,  that,  Mith  i 
to  his  real  interest,  it  was  tta£»rtoii«te  for 
pfVte  that  ho  fi»i«od  at  his  disposal  so  reaiiy  a  vm 
pon  of  despotism  as  the  organnced  police, 
by  a  kaad  soeiperienoed  as  that  oC  Poocb 

1 1  was  the  duty  of  the  police  to  watch,  ^s 
of  publAC  opinion»  whether  it  was  ezpreaaad     _ 
ral  soOMty,  and  ooafide«tial  commanJcattoB,  ar  H 
the  madaim  of  vm  pieis.    fioaapavto  enlistiiarfi 
£svensh  appre^«nsioa  ol  Ihe  eilecta 
the  genecal  if  md,  and  in  doing  ao 
the  waak  po»U  in  liis  gpywam^mu 
journals  were  under  the  daily  and  oo 
Inteadeaoe  of  the  pohoe,  ana  their  _ 
sununonod  bsfors  Foiioh^  whan  a«7  thiacaan 
sorted  which  could  be  considered  aa  d 
his  authority.    Threats  and  proniiaea 

employed  on  such  occasioBs,  and  aoch 

as  proved  reCpactory,  wen  soon  made  ta  fed 
the  former  wars  no  va»  manaasi.  Tbeanran--. 
of  the  offensive  newspaper  was  aftan  aeooapMI 
by  the  baoishmeat  ar  haprwowneoi  of  tha  d» 
The  same  measure  was  dealt  |o  authara,  booW 
ers,  and  publishers,  respecting  whotn  the 
of  Bonaparte  amouated  to  a  speciea  of  dia- 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  aa  abaohita 
ment  should  be  disposed  to  osaip  the  total 

ment  of  the  daily  preas,  and  ancfa  other  1 

of  literature  as  ^re  immediatehr  oooBected  lA 
pohtics;  but  the  mterferenoe  of  Moampwene*B  pdi 
went  much  farther,  and  'frequently  raqtiiiad  Iv 
those  authors  who  \yrots  only  on  nenaral  isaai 
some  express  recognisanoa  of  hia  authority.  Hi 
ancient  Christians  would  not  attend  ahi 
because  it  was  necessary  that>  urevioaa  to 
the  beauties  of  the  scenes  they  shoald 
grains  of  incenae  to  the  false  deity,  m 

side  over  the  plaoa^    In  like  manner, 

reus  minds  in  FratKse  yrete  often  obliged  ts    .. 
works  on  subjects  the  most  aliea  ispolitiei»hr 
cause  they  could  not  easily  obtain  a  nai  la  ^ 
public  unless  they  oonsented  to  reoocnase  lbs  ii# 
of  the  individual  Atho  had  nsnipeo^  the  atfMi 
authority,  and  exUagaished  the  liberties  of  ba  y 
try.    The  circumstances  which  sabjected  Haffl 
de  Stael  to  a  long  persecution  by  t^  police dw 
n^parte,  may  be  quoted  as  originatuig  in  tha  In 


desire,  of  connecting  his  govemment  ivitb  ibi 
lications  of  all  persons  of  genius. 

We  have  been  already  led  to  noties^  thai  dp 
existed  no  cordiality  betwixt  Bonaparte  and  m 
sifted  daughter  of  Neoker.    Their  cnan 
far  from  suited  to  each  other.    She  had 
regarded  the  first  coosnl  as  a  subject  ot  elosa 
curious  observation,  and  Bonaparte  loved  not 
any  ons  should  make  himr  the  subject  of  i 
scrutiny.  ,  Madame  do  Staitl  was  the  centra 
a  distinguished  circle  of  sooiety  in  Praaca, 

of  whom  were  engaged  to  svjpport  the  ci. 

liberty ;  and  the  resolution  of  a  tew  membersafi 
Tribunace,  to  make  some  eflbrks  to  chedt  At 
vanoe  of  Bonaparte  to  arbitrary  power,  a 
posed  to  be  taken  in  her  talcon,  and  ui»dar1vi4| 
conragement.  For  thia  she  vras  only  ba 
Paris.  II  But  when  she  was  about  to 
excellent  and  spirited  book  on  Uennan  , 
and  literature,  in  which,  unhappily,  there  wm4 
mention  of  the  Freneh  nation,  or  its  aupr^AtdA 
Madame  de  Stael's  work  was  seized  by  tbepSl 
and  she  was  favoured  with  a  line  from  $ayai&# 
quainting  her  that  the  air  of  France  did  not  nw 
health,  and  inviting  her  to  leave  it  with  aolS 

f  I"  How.*'  excUima  Pouchf. "  ooald  I  pouibtF  Mnsa  lhd& 
while  thn  prm  had  too  much  liberty  I  1  tfartvfove  deiMH 
upoii  a  dMiatve  blow.  At  uDe  fttnika  i  aiip(«««««d  cltii*eji<t 
jouroab.  I  catuml  thdf  prea»«a  to  be  aanetl.  ami  anmaMi 
eilitocB,  whom  I  aecuaed  of  sowing  diaaonakm  uiaoitm  thecaHl 
of  btutini?  private  chanicter,  mlsrep/vatfitira  motives,  i«SK 
liny  faction*,  and  rekindling  aSifnoii*Je»  "''SttmmHr^  t  LMB 
^  /  a  ICooaideimiHptpiyl^  |^^,yo>>|tiiM  fieoiaiae,  V  ii.  ^  Ml 


vam  or  iM?eumi  MKirnKm 


wide  m  ekib'frBm  Puk,  whkh 
ih«  aocoimted  hm  ooontiT.  iIm  worthy  Prefect  of 
Oeneva  oamesUMi  a  moda  ftf  which  Ae  niffht  te- 

C'n  ftivour.  An  ode  oa  the  birth  of  the  Kias  of 
rae,  wa»  reconmendei  ae  thenease  of  coftciiia- 
tiott.  Madame  de  Stad  aneweved,  she  ahonld  linut 
baraelf  to  wiahiog  him  a  good  Bmae}  and  became 
BKposed  to  new  rigourat  even  exteadiaff  to  the 
blende  who  rentiired  to  vieit  htf  in  her  enle.    So 

Soeral  waa  the  French  inftaeoce  aH  over  E>areM 
at  to  ehelter  hereelf  from  the  peraecntiona  oy 
which  she  wa#  every  where  followed,  «he  waa  at 
tancth  obliged  to  eecape  to  EngiMid.  bV  the  mnote 
way  of  Riaseia.  Gheaier  author  ot  the  Hymn  of 
tba  Jfareeilloia,  thooah  formerly  the  panemiat  of 
Oeneral  Bonaparte*  Decame,  with  other  uterary 
Qoa  who  did  not  bend  low  enough  to  Ua  new 

.  iiljr^  objecte  of  peiaeeulion  to  the  firat  ooneoi. 

•  chddieh  pertinacity  with  which  Napoleon  foi* 
owed  up  each  unreasonehle  piqnea,  belonfe  indeed, 
wiaflyt  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Emperori  but  it  showed 
la  btoeaoms  earlier.  The  power  of  indulging  aueh 
petty  paasione,  ffoea,  in  a  great  measare,  to  foetev 
did  encoiurage  tnair  progress;  and  in  the  case  of 
l4Hi«parte,  tats  powerj  great  in  itaeK;  wasincreaaed 
gr  the  dangerone  faeUitiee  which  the  police  offered, 
jT  gratifying  the  spleen,  or  the  rerenge,  of  the 
•ffended  aovereign. 

Another  support  of  a  Tery  difiennt  kind,  and 
rooBded  on  the. most  opposite  principles,  was 
fforded  to  the  rising  power  of  Napoleon,  twrough 
he  re-eetabhshment  of  religion  in  Prance,  by  his 
paaty  with  the  Pbpe,  called  the  Concordat  Two 
real  steps  had  been  taken  towards  this  important 
oint,  by  the  edict  opening  the  diurches,  and  re- 
lawioi^  the  exercise  of  ihe  Christian  religion,  and 
1^  the  reaioration  of  the  Pope  to  hie  temporal  do* 
linions,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  further 
bjeota  to  be  attained  were  the  sanction  of  the  first 
nnsurs  aoveriunent  by  the  Pontiff  on  the  one  hand, 
nd|  on  tne  other,  ihe  re-establishoienl  of  the  rights 
f  the  church  in  France,  so  far  as  should  be  found 
^naiatent  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
This  important  treaty  was  managed  by  Joseph 
ooaparte.  who,  with  three  colleagups,  held  confer- 
•cea  for  that  pUTpose  with  the  plenipotentisries  of 
le  Pope.  The  ratifications  were  exchangsd  on  the 
Hh  oi.Septeinber,  1801 ;  and  when  they  were  pub- 
ihed,  it  was  singular  to  behold  how  subroissiTely 
t#  pnoe  proud  See  of  Rome  lay  prostrated  before 
la  power  of  Boaaparte^  and  now  absolutely  be 
uat  have  dictated  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
very  article  innovated  on  eome  of  those  rights 
id  claims,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hacTfor 
les  aaaerted  as  the  unabenable  privilef^  of  her 
fallible  head.      . ,  ,     , 

I.  It  was  provided,  that  the  CathoUc  religion 
lould  be  freely  exercised  in  France,  acknowledged 
.  the  national  fakh,  and  its  service  openly  prac- 
lad,  aobject  to  such  regvlations  of  police  as  the 
reach  Government  should  judge  necessary.  II. 
be  Pope,  in  concert  with  the  French  Government, 
i|8  to  make  a  new  division  of  dioceses,  and  to  rfr* 
lire  ox  the  existing  bishops  even  the  resignation 
'  their  sees,  should  that  be  found,  neceesary  to 

Snplete   the  new  arrangement.    III.   The  sees 
ich  should  become  vacant  by  such  resignation, 
by  cieprivatian.  in  case  a  voluntar|^  abdication 
B#  relciaed,  as  also  alt  future  vacancies,  were  to 
filled  np  by  the  Pope,  on  nominations  proceeding 
>cfr  the  French  Oovamment.  IV.  The  new  bishops 
tte  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Government, 

»  x'«MadaiAo  de  StaCl  had  not  W«n  baabhed }  but  abc  wsa 
l^rod  to  a  dishincc  nmn  the  capital.  She  hoi.  no  doubt,  boen 
it,  that  NapohMn  had,  of  hit  own  accoid,  ordered  her  baniab- 
mgt ;  (Hit  thtt  wa«  by  no  meaiu  the  caae.  I  koow  in  what  man- 
roie  eirounistaace  originate,  and  can  safeir  assert,  that  when 
Itfteed  her  from  her  attachment  to  the  world,  and  ordered  her 
ittdre  into  the  eountry,  be  only  yielded  to  the  repeated  entreat- 
.  ami  the  onraTOttrable  rwatti  made  to  bhn ;  ror,  it  must  be 
kaow-lediKed,  that  he  paid  fiir  too  much  deference  to  her  notions 
•eff-Aooaequenee,  and  to  her  work  on  Germany.  She  assumed 
» tight  to  atirwi.wnme,  and  rontrol,  in  matten  in  which  the 
aperor  f^lt  Mmielf  fully  qualtfled  to  act  npon  hit  own  JudffmeoL 
»  set  rid  nf  UM  apnoyaoce,  he  aaot  her  to  diatrttwta  bu  advico 
•  disiaiioe  Iamb  him."— 64VaaT,  L  fii.  p.  i.] 


aad  toatearva  a  riiaal,  in  wMdi  tharft  ware  wh0 
eapedai  forms  of  prayer  for  the  consuls.  V.  Tlie 
chaveh-Uvinga  weia  to  nodergo  a  new  division,  and 
the  biahopa  were  to  nominate  to  them,  but  only 
such  personeaa  should  be  approved  by  the  Govern* 
meat.  VL  The  Go>vemment  was  to  n^ake  suitabka 
provision  for  the  nationsl  clergy,  while  the  Pope 
expressly  renonnoed  all  right  oompetent  to  him^and 
his  sueeeeaora,  to  challenge  or  dispute  the  sales  of 
chnreh  property  which  had  been  made  since  the 
Revofan](ni.t 

Such  waa  the  oelebrated  eonpaet,  by  which  Pina 
VII.  rarreadered  to  a  soldier,  whoee  name  was  five 
or  six  ysara  before  unheard  of  in  Sarope,  thoee  high 
elanna  to  snpremaey  ia  spiritoal  aHhira,  which  hit 
pratlecessors  had  raaintaiBed  for  so.  many  agea 
a^aiast  the  whole  noteatatee  of  Europe.  A  pmiian 
might  have  said  of  the  power  seated  on  the  Seven 
Hma-^'BabytoD  is  folleii,--it  ia  fallen  that  great 
oitf  t"  The  more  ligid  Catholics  were  of  the  sama 
opinion.  The  Concordat,  they  alleged,  showed 
rather  the  abasement  of  the  Roman  hierarehy  than 
the  re-ereetion  of  the  (HUic  church. 

The  proeeedimia  against  the  existing  biahopa  of 
France,  meet  of^wfaom  were  of  courae  emigrants, 
were  alao  but  little  edifying.  Acting  upon  the  artt- 
de  of  the  Conoordft  alreadv  noticed,  and  caused, 
as  the  lettert  itself  statea,  **Sv  the  extgendes  of  the 
times,  which  exercises  its  violence  even  on  us,"  feha 
Pope  rehired  of  each  of  theee  reverend  persons,  by 
sn  espeaal  mandate,  to  aocede  to  the  compact,  by 
surrendering  his  see,  as  therein  provided.  The  or^ 
der  was  peiemptory  m  ita  terma,  and  an  answer 
was  demanded  within  fifteen  days.  The  purpoee 
of  this  haste  was  to  prevent  consnttatton  or  combi- 
nation, and  to  place  before  each  biehop^  individually, 
the  choice  of  compliance,  thereby  gaining  a  right 
to  be  provided  for  m  tie  new  hierarchy ;  or  of  re- 
fusal, in  which  case  the  Pope  would  be  obliged  to 
declare  the  eee  vacant,  in  conformity  to  his  engage- 
ment with  Bonaparte. 

The  biahoas  in  general  deeHned  compliance  with 
a  reouest,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  was  evi- 
dently made  by  compulsion.  They  offered  to  lay 
their  reaignation  at  his  holiness'  feet,  so  soon  aa 
they  ahomd  be  aasured  that  there  waa  regular  ca- 
nonical proviaion  made  for  filling  up  their  sees ;  bat 
they  declined,  by  any  volantary  act  of  theirs,  to  give 
countensnce  to  the  earrsnder  of  the  rights  of  the 
church  imphedin  the  Concordat,  and  preferred  exile 
and  poverty  to  any  provision  which  they  might  ob- 
tain, by  consenting  to  compromise  the  privileges  of 
the  hierarchy.  These  proceedings  greatly  increased 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Concordat  among  the  mota 
zealoue  Caiholice. 

Others  of  that  faith  there  were,  who^  thoagh  tbef 
considered  the  new  system  aa  very  unpeneet,  yet 
thought  it  might  have  the  efiect  of  preserving  in 
France  some  sense  of  the  Christian  religion,  which, 
udder  the  total  disiiee  of  imblic  warship,  stood  a 
^chance  of  being  entirely  extingnialMd  in  the  minda 
of  the  risina  generation.  Thay  remembered,  that 
though  the  Jewe  in  the  days  of  Eadras  shed  teara  of 
natural  sorrow  when  they  beheld  the  inferiority  of 
the  second  Temple,  yet  Providence  had  aanctioned 
its  erection,  under  the  warrant,  an(i  by  permission, 
of  an  unbelieving  task-moater.  They  granted,  that 
the  countenance  shown  by  Bonaparte  to  the  rdi*- 
gious  establishment,  was  entirely  fVom  motives  of 
self-interest;  but  still  they  hoped  that  God.  who 
works  his  own  will  by  the  aalfish  paasione  ot  indi- 
viduals, jKras  now  using  those  of  tne  first  consul  to 
recall  some  sense  of  religion  to  France:  and  iney 
anticipated  that  religion,  as  the  best  fnend  of  ail 
that  is  good  and  graceful  in  humanity,  was  likely, 
in  course  of  time,  to  bring  back  and  encourage  a 
sense  of  rational  liberty. 

The  revolution  arypart  of  France  beheld  the  Con- 
cordat with  very  diAerent  eyes.    The  Chris li&a  re- 
ligion was,  as  to  the  Jews  and  Greeks  of  old,  a 

t  (For  a  copy  of  the  toeaty,  see  Annual  RegitUr,  ?d.  »li{L 

X  [The  Pope'i  Brief  to  the  Archbiahofia  and  Biabmw  of  Fkaasiw 
Ammm  RegUter,  v.  xliii.  |k  MB.J 
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•tvioblifig-blAcK  toth«  Jacobina,  aadiboiiflbiiess  to 
the  philosophers.  It  was  a  isystem  which  they  had 
aLlacked  wuh  a  zeal  eveu  as  caser  a»  that  which 
they  Iind  directed  ai^ainst  nionarchical  ioslitUlionB ; 
ana  ifi  ihcrestoratiuii  of  the  altar^  they  foresaw  there- 
erection  of  ihf  tbroi>e.  Bonnparle  defendipd  himnelf 
ainaTi;^  the  philosophers,  by  comparJDg  lus  Concor- 
dat |u  a  sort  of  vaccination  of  rehgion,  which,  by  ia- 
truduciu.t^a  slighter  kind  intotheeyatcmof  the  state, 
wofild  gradually  prepare  for  its  entire  extinction.* 

Ill  the  mean  time,  he  proceeded  to  renew  tiie  an- 
cient league  betwixi  the  church  and  crown,  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  possible.  Portahst  was  created 
minister  o(  religion,  a  new  office,  for  managing?  the 
atTairs  of  the  church.    He  had  deserved  tii is  prefei- 

Eient,  by  a  learned  and  areumentativo  speech  to  the 
egislative  Body,  in  which  he  proved  to  the  Fi'en«h 
statesmen,  What  in  other  countries  is  seldom  coa- 
sidered  as  matter  of  doubt,)  that  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion is  conf^enial  to  human  naturei  and  worthy 
of  being  cherished  and  protected  by  the  state.  The 
Concordat  was  inaugurated  at  Notre  Dame,  [April 
1802,1  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Bonaparte 
auended  in  parson,  with  all  the  badji^es  and  pomp  of 
royalty,  ana  in  the  style  resembling  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  of  the  former  Kings  of  France.  The 
Archbishop  of  Aix  was  appoinipd  to  preach  upon 
the  occasion,  being  the  very  individual  prelate  who 
had  delivered  the  sermon  upon  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XVI.  Some  address,  it  was  said,  was  em- 
ployed to  procure, the  attendance  of  the  old  repub- 
lican generals.  They  were  invited  by  Berthier  to 
breakfast,  and  thence  carried  to  the  first  consul's 
levee;  after  which  it  became  impossible  for  them  to 
decline  attending  him  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.^  As  he  returned  from  the  ceremony,  sur- 
rounded by  these  military  functionaries,  Bonaparte 
remarked  with  complacency,  that  the  former  order 
f  things  was  fast  returning.  One  of  his  generals 
oldly  answered,— ''Yes !-^all  returns — excepting 
the  two  millions  of  Frenchmen,  who  have  died  to 
procure  the  proscription  of  the  very  system  now  in 
the  act  of  bemg  restored."^ 

It  is  said  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  found  the  Pope 
and  clergy  less  tractable  than  he  de«red,  regretted 
having  taken  the  step  of  re-establishing  religion, 
and  termed  the  Concordat  the  greatest  error  of  his 
reign.  But  such  observatioDs  could  only  escape  bim 
in  a  moment  of  pinue  or  provocation.  He  well  knew 
the  advantage  wfiich  a  government  must  derive 
from  a  national  church,  which  reco^ses  them  in 
Its  ritual ;  and  at  Saint  Helena,  he  himself  at  oiice 
acknowledged  (he  advantage  of  his  compact  with 
the  Pope  as  a  measure  of  state,  and  his  indiiTerenco 
to  it  in  a  rehgious  point  of  view.  "  I  never  regretted 
the  Concordat,"  he  said.  "I  moat  have  had  either 
that  or  something  equivalent.  Had  the  Pope  never 
b^ore  existed,  he  should  have  been  made  for  the 
occasion."  II 

The  first  consul  took  care,  accordingly,  to  make 
hia  full  advantage  of  the  Concordat,  by  introducing, 
his  own  name  aa  much  as  posaible  into  the  cate- 
ehism  of  the  church,  which,  in  other  respects,  was 
that  drawn  up  by  Boasuet.  To  honour  Napoleon, 
the  catechumen  was  taught,  was  the  same  as  to 

*  ("  One  day  he  aaMired  theprolatc*.  that,  in  his  opinion,  there 
wan  no  reKflun  bat  the  Caihohc,  which  was  tnilf  founded  on  an* 
eient  tmdiiion ;  and  on  tUa  lubject  he  usnallydiaplaired  to  tbem 
•ome  erodition  acquired  Uie  dar  before :  tlien,  when  ne  waa  with- 
(be  philoMophers,  be  anid  to  Cabanis. '  Do  vou  know  wbrt  thin 
Concordat  is  which  I  have  juct  aifmed?  It  ii  the  vaeeinatkm  uf 
rolipion,  and  in  fifty  jrean  tlwre  will  bo  none  in  Pmnce.* "— BIaj). 
M  Stabi..  t.  ii.  p.  S75  ]  , 

t  [ Jean-Eitienne-Mane  Portalii  waa  born  at  BeauMet  in  17M. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1807  A  pnithumoua  troatifle,  "Sur  rUaage  et 
I'Abua  de  I'Esprit  Philoaophiquo,  pendant  le  !••  Siftcle,"  waa 
publiahfd  in  is^.  by  hit  aoo] 

I  IFoudK-',  t  i.  p  »5  J 

f  [Mad.  de  Pta(!l.  L  i.  p.  S78 :  Montfaillard.  t  v.  p.  443.  "  On 
(he  vay  from  the '!\iileri«s  to  Notre  Dnmo,  Lannes  aiid  Aufereau 
K^lahed  to  fet  out  or  the  carriage  nn  (inding  that  they  were  to  be 
carried  to  maas ;  and  would  have  done  ao.  had  not  an  oirder  fiixn 
Bonaparte  proventad  them.  They  went  then  to  Notre  Dame ;  but 
on  the  morrow,  when  the  Consul  asked  Augoreau  bow  he  liked  the 
wnvnony,  be  replied.  '  Oh.  all  waa  very  fine  ;  thi>re  only  wanted 
the  miNwn  of  men  who  devoted  themselvea  to  death,  in  order  to 
deatroy  what  we  are  now  establishing.'  Bonaparte  w^  much 
{■Haled  at  thia  obaerration."— BotTRBiSMifa.) 

I  (Hoolbolon,  t.  L  p.  121.) 


faobouraod  aervtf  6(>dl  hJDiadP^o  oppose  kiiv 
was  to  incur  the  penalty  of  eternal  dmmn«Q9B.5 

In  civil  a^aifs,  Bonaparte  equally  exerted  knt 
ents,  in  (tonnecting  (he  safety  and  interest  of  tkn 
tion  with  his. own  ag^apaizement.  He  had« 
rt^ady  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  free  ooostica 
'^The  only  free  constitution  necessary,^*  h&  m. 
*\or  useful  was  a  good  civil  code ;"  not  oonsidna, 
or  choosing  to  have  it  considered,  that  tbe  bescm 
tem  of  laws,  when  held  by  no  better  i^naraAt^ia 
the  pleasure  of  en  arbitrary  prince  and  his 
of  state,  is  as  insecure  as  the  situAioii  of 
suspended  by  a  single  hair.  Let  us  do  joMia* 
NapoleoB,  however,  oy  acknowledging  rba!  heet 
countered  with  manly  firmness  the  mtaricli^xa 
of  forminga  codeof  insiitotiooa,  whidu  5Bpp!lyai 
theimmansevarieiy  of  provincial  law9lkir«»sMi 
in  the  different  departments  of  Prance,  aad  •»' 
pressing  the  partial  and  temporary  r««ilat>MSBaai 
in  the  various  politiral  crises  of  the  Rr^'ifiM 
were  designed  to  be  the  basis  of  a  iinifbrn  nasaail 
system.  For  this  purpose.,  an  order  of  the  coasdl 
convoked  Messrs.  PortaliB,  Tn>nchet,«*  Bttsm^ 
Pr^amenon.tt  and  Maleville,^  juna-eonRilieW# 
highest  character,  and  associated  tftiam  «)tk#| 
Mmister  of  Justice,  Cambac^r^s,  in  the  task  of  i^ 
justing  and  reporting  a  plan  for  a  general  syfMpf 
jurisprudence.  The  progress  and  terniir>ation«<# 
great  work  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Tbe  cb«f«» 
sul  himself  took  ao  active  part  in  the  deti 

An  ordinance,  eminently  well  qualified  to  hai^ 
civil  wounds  of  France,  next  manifested  th^tM 
of  Bonaparte,  and,  aa  men  hoped,  bis  modrtf* 
This  was  the  general  amnesty  granted  to  ihr* 
grants.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  26tb  Apriff 
permitted  (he  return  of  these  unfortunate  i«n0 
to  FVance,  providing  they  did  so,  and  took  taf4i^ 
of  fidelity  to  Giovernment,  withm  a  cenaia  pnci 
There  were,  however,  five  classes  of  exc^ytm 
containing  such  as  seemed  too  deeply  and  Kiotil 
pledged  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ever  to  racoav 
themselvss  to  the  covernment  of  Bonaparie  ^ 
were,  1st,  Those  wno  had  been  chiefs  of  boi^ai 
armed  royalists ;— 2d,  Who  had  h^ld  rtmk  ia  tbe» 
mies  of  tne  allies;— 3d,  Who  had  belonged  (9tn 
household  of  the  princes  of  the  blood ;-4tK^'^ 
had  been  agents  or  encouragers  of  fotetgii  or  0 
mestic  war  ;~5th.  The  generals  and  adzmnt^  ^ 
gather  with  the  representatives  of  the  peopks^a 
had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the  Repetft  •- 
gether  with  the  prelates,  who  declined  to  mo*^ 
sees  in  terms  of  the  Concordat.  It  was  at  t^aM 
time  declared,  that  not  more  than  five  hunMii 
all  should  be  excepted  from  the  amtieety.  Bav 
parte  truly  judged,  that  tbe  mass  of  enii|^raatt,Ali 
winnowed  and  purified  from  all  who  bad  Ml 
leaders,  exhausted  in  fortune  and  wearied  on  W 
exile,  would  in  general  be  grateful  for  pet  uuMJii 
return  to  Prance,  and  passive^  nay,  coDtenisi  m 
attached  subjects  of  his  dommion :  and  the  fi^ 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  fully,  justified  hisexpKII 
tions.  Such  part  of  their  property  as  had  net?  ^ 
sold,  was  directed  to  be  restored  to  them  :H  ImK 
were  subjected  to  the  special  superintenaenced 
police  for  the  space  of  ten  years  after  their 

%['*  The  Concordat  waa  neeessarr  to  relifioQ,  to  tha 
to  government :  tfie  tem|4ea  were  aimt  vp,  the  prfeata 
Mculed.  The  Concordat  rebuilt  the  aHara,  pat  ao  est 
dara,  commanded  tbe  faithfiil  to  pray  for  the  rvpuhbe, 
paled  all  the  scruples  of  the  purchaaeva 
NAPOLaoN.  Montholon,  tip.  190.] 


tof  oatidiMl 
MonihoUmf  Lip. 
**  (Tronehet  waa  a  lawyer  of  gietX  cslefaritj,  and 


Louis  Bixteeoth'a  ooanael.    »««  w^m*. 
1806,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon.] 


See.  anity  vol  n.  pw  t7. 

tt' [Bigot  de  Pr€ameneu  waa  bora  inBrittaoy  aboattbffH 
1750.  In  1806,  bo  succeeded  Portalia  aa  miaJaterornMk  «eSb 
but  waa  rei>  oved  ftom  oflice  on  the  reatormtioo  or  tba  D    '*'-  ' 
Ho  died  at  Paria  in  1S«  1 

II  f  Jamiea  de  Malcville  waa  bom  at  Donrime  in  1741.  _ 
he  piiblianpd  "Analyae  raisonn^c  dc  ia  Diacuaaion  ifai  Code 
au  Conseil-d'^tat."    He  waa  created  a  pe«r  by 
1814.  and  died  in  1825.) 

If  ("At  one  Ume  I  intended  to  lona  a  niaaa  or  ay 
the  uoaold  property  of  the  emigranta,  and  on  their  ieCun,lp9 
tribute  it  in  certain  proporUona  among  them.  But  whea  1  •■! 
to  grant  property  to  individuala,  I  aoon  found  that  I  w«a  «HM 
too  many  wealthy  men,  and  that  thef  repaid  my  frvoaisp 
inaolenee.*'— Napoleon,  l/u  Case*,  t.  liL  p.  9U|.J 

B>  IFouebf,  L  L  p.  888 ;  MootgiiQard,  t.  v.  p^  Mt.} 
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KWith  similar  atid  moflt  taiidat>1e  attention  to  lAim 
lltics  of  his  high  office,  Bonaparte  ftMmded  plana 
f  education,*  and  particularly,  with  Money's  as- 
pstance.  established  the  Polytechnic  school,  which 
Ms  produced  so  many  nfbn  of  talent  He  inquired 
|0ixiously  into  abuses,  and  was  particulariy  active 

&  correcting  those  which  had  crept  into  the  prisons 
hn^  the  Revolution,  where  great  tyranny  was 
sxercised  by  monopoly  of  provisions,  and  other- 
iriae-t  In  amending  such  evils,  Bonaparte,  though 
not  of  kingly  birth,  showed  a  mind  worthy  of  the 
rank  to  which  he  had  ascended.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
^tted,  that  in  what  interfered  with  his  personal 
wishes  or  interest,  he  uniformly  failed  to  manifest 
tlie  sound  and  correct  views,  which  on  abstract 
inestions  he  could  form  so  clearly. 

Other  schemes  of  a  public  character  were  held  out 
IS  occupying  the  attention  of  the  chief  conaul.  Like 
luguatus.  whose  siiuatiott  his  own  in  some  measure 
'esemblea,  Napoleon  endeavoured,  by  the  magni> 
leence  of  his  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the 
itate«  to  withdraw  attention  from  his  inroads  npon 
MibJic  freedom.  The  inland  navigation  of  Langne- 
loc  was  to  be  completed,  and  a  canal,  joining  the 
iver  Yonne  to  the  Saonne,  was  to  connect  the 
outh  part  of  the  Republic  to  completely  with  the 
lorth,  as  to  establish  a  communication  by  water 
i0tween  Marseilles  and  Amsterdam.  Bridges  were 
Jso  to  be  buiit,  roads  to  be  laid  out  and  improved, 
anoeams  founded  in  the  principal  towns  of  France, 
md  man^r  other  public  labours  undertaken,  on  a 
icale  which  should  put  to  shame  even  the  boasted 
lays  of  Louis  XIV.  Bonaparte  kn^w  the  French 
lation  well,  and  was  aware  that  he  should  best  re- 
soDcile  them  to  his  government,  by  indulgini^  his 
rwn  KBoiuB  for  bold  and  magnificeat  undertakings, 
vhether  of  a  military  or  a  civil  character. 

Butuillhottgh  these  splendid  propoaals  filled  the 
public  ear,  and  flatter^  the  national  pride  of  France, 
lommerce  continued  to  languish,  under  the  eiiecta 
if  n  constant  blockade,  provisions  became  dear, 
ind  discontent  against  the  Consulate  began  to  gain 
(round  over  the  favourable  senamenta  which  nad 
tailed  ita  commencement.  The  effectual  core  for 
bese  heart-burnings  waa  only  to  be  found  in  a  ge- 
larnl  peace ;  and  a  variety  of  drcumatances,  some 
t  theoi  of  a  character  very  unpleaaing  to  the  first 
•nBul«  seemed  gradoally  preparing  for  this  deeirs- 
lo  event. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Letuni  to  the  exienMl  RelfttaoiM  of  Fmnce.— Her  unirerMl  As- 
cendancy.—Napowan'f  adTEDGM  to  the  Emperor  Paul  —Plan 
of  dmmtgojhm  u*  Brilisb  Power  m  India.— Right  of  SMreb  at 
. — Doath  of  Paul.— Its  dfiwi*  on  Booaparte— Allhin  of 
pt.— AiMMinatioo  of  Kbhor.— Meooq  aopointed  to  aucceed 
— ^Britiah  ArnUF  landa  io  Cfypt.— Battle  and  Victory  of 
lleMOMlria.— Deaifc  ofSir  Ralph  Abereronihf .— Gooeral  Hatcb- 
fiisoa  Mioeeada  biia.— The  Preoch  Genera)  Belliar^  catatolataa— 
^  <|oee  MeooH.— War  in  Egypt  hrought  to  a  vietoriotia  Coa- 
closion- 

Havino  thus  given  a  glance  at  the  internal  af- 
■irs  of  France  during  the  commencement  of  Bona- 
tarte'a  domination,  we  return  to  her  external  rela- 
ionsi  which,  aince  the  peace  of  Lunevill&  had 
atfumed  the  u>pearance  of  universal  aacendencv, 
o  much  had  the  current  of  human  affairs  been  ai- 
ared  by  the  talents  and  fortunes  of  one  man.  Not 
foly  was  France  in  secure  possession,  by  the  t^aty 
f  Laneville,  of  territories  extending  to  the  banks 
f  the  Rhine,  but  the  surrounding  nations  were, 
nder  the  plausible  names  of  protectionor  alliance. 
B  nabmissive  to  her  government  as  if  they  had 
lade  integral  parts  of  her  dominions.    Holland, 

'*  [."  One  of  my  grand  chief  ta  waa  to  render  edaeattooaeoeaslbie 
>  every  one.  I  caoacd  every  inatitntion  to  be  formed  upon  apian 
iWch  ollbred  instruction  to  the  poblk.  either  gratia,  or  at  a  rate 
^  moderate,  as  not  to  be  beyood  the  moans  orthe  peasant.  The 
toaeums  wero  thrown  open  to  the  canalUe,  My  eanaiUe  would 
mre  become  tiip  beat  educated  in  the  world.  AH  my  exertjons 
rare  direotod  to  flUuminate  the  maaa  oTtfie  natton,  ioateadof 
niufy  iog  them  by  ignorance  and  attpentttion."-'NaMKJM)jr. 
yMtemn^t  V.  ii  pu  S8S.  J  .    . 

t  T"  At  tin  tnoe  of  ray  downihu,  the  state  prisons  contained 
sro  DUDdrad  and  fifty  iadividaals,  and  I  Kwuid  nfaie  thoiiaand  in 
htfm  wkan  1  beeaaw  conad.**— flAVouoii,  LmCaam,  t.  v.  p. 


Svntzertand,  ai>d  Italy,  were  nil  in  a  state  ef  mI^ 
jection  to  her  will ;  Spain,  like  a  puppet,  moved  b«t 
at  her  signal ;  Austria  was  broken- spirited  and  d^ 
ject^ ;  Prussia  still  remembered  her  losses  in  ths 
first  revolutionary  war;  and  Ruasia,  who  alons 
could  be  considered  as  unmoved  by  any  fear  of 
France,  was  yet  in  a  aitaation  to  be  easily  mauAged, 
bv  flattering  and  cajoling  the  peculiar  temper  ol  the 
Emperor  Paul. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Bonaporte  had 
artfully  availed  himself  of  the  mmunderstanding  be- 
tween Austria  and  Kussia,  to  itisinuate  himseli  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Czar.  The  disputes  between 
RusHia  and  England  £;ave  him  atill  further  advanta- 
ges over  the  mind  of  that  incautious  monarch. 

The  refusal  oi  Britain  to  cede  the  almost  ijiipreg- 
nable  fortress  of  Malta,  and  with  it  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  a  power  who  waa  no 
longer  friendly,  was  aggravated  by  her  declining  to 
admit  Russian  priaoners  into  the  cartel  of  exchange 
betwixt  the  French  and  British.  Bonaparte  con- 
trived to  make  his  approaches  to  the  Czar  in  a  man* 
ner  calculated  to  bear  upon  both  these  subjects  of 
pievance.  He  presented  to  Paul,  wlio  afl'eclcHi  lo 
be  considered  as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  aword  given  by  the 
Pope  to  the  heroiasJohn  de  la  Valette,  who  waa  at 
the  head  of  the  Oraer  during  the  celebrated  dfcfenoe 
of  Malta  againat  the  Turks.^  With  the  same  view 
of  placing  his  own  conduct  in  a  favourable  contrast 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  he  new-clothed  and 
armed  eight  or  nine  thousand  Russian  prisonera. 
and  disnussed  them  freely,  in  token  of  his  personal 
esteem  for  the  character  of  the  Emperor. 

A  more  secret  snd  scandalous  mode  of  acquiring 
interest  is  said  to  have  been  attained,  through  the 
attachmen#of  the  unfortunate  prince  to  a  French 
actress  of  talents  snd  beauty,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquiriuK  his 
aflfections.  From  these  concurring  reuvons,  Paul 
began  now  openly  to  manifest  himself  as  the  warm 
friend  of  France,  and  the  bitter  enemy  of  Britain. 
In  the  former  capacity,  he  had  the  weak  and  un> 
worthy  complaisance  to  withdraw  the  hospitality 
which  he  had  hitherto  afforded  to  the  relics  of  the 
royal  family  of  Bourbon,  who  were  compelled  to 
remove  from  Miitau,  where  they  had  been  hitherto 
permitted  to  reside.      • 

To  gratify  his  pique  against  England,  Paul  gave 
hearing  at  least  to  a  magni6cent  scheme,  by  which 
Bonaparte  proposed  to  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  the  British  power  in  India,  which  he  had  in  vain 
hoped  to  aseau  by  the  possession  of  Egypt.  The 
scheme  was  now  to  be  eifected  by  the  union  of  ths 
French  and  Russian  troops,  which  were  to  fores 
their  way  to  British  India  overland,  through  ths 
kingdom  of  Persia;  and  apian  of  such  a  campaign 
was  seriously  in  agitation.  Thirty-five  thousand 
French  were  to  descend  the  Danube  into  the  Black 
sea ;  and  then,  being  wafted  across  that  sea  and  the 
sea  of  Azott  were  to  march  by  land  to  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga.  Here  they  were  again  to  be  embarked^ 
and  descend  the  river  to  Astracan,  and  from  thence 
were  to  cross  the  Caspian  sea  to  Astrabad,  where 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  Russian  army,  equal  in 
force  to  their  own.  It  was  thought  that,  marching 
through  Persia  by  Herat,  Ferah,  and  Candahar,  the 
Rosso-Gallic  army  might  reach  the  Indus  in  forty- 
five  daya  from  Astrabad.  This  gigantic  projci't 
would  scarce  have  been  formed  by  any  less  dariii;; 
genius  than  Napoleon ;  nor  could  any  prince,  with 
a  brain  less  infijrm  (ban  Paul's,  have  agreed  to  lie- 
come  his  tool  in  so  extraordinary  an  undertaking. 
from  which  Prance  was  to  derive  all  the  tt(]vai'niKe.§ 

A  nearer  mode  of  injuring  the  iniertHis  of  Kni:- 
land  than  this  overland  march  to  India,  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  controverMy  . 
being  in  dependance  betwixt  England  and  tiio  nur- 
thern  courts,  afforded  the  pretext  for  throwing  his 
wei^t  into  the  acale  against  her  at  this  dangerous 
crisis. 

The  right  of  search  at  sea,  that  is,  the  right  of 

I Oailf aaea^t  uJp.* ^ ;  O'Mcsra.  v. L p. tBi^ 
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siqnilDC  ft  Qcatntl'or  ftiendtf  vessel,  and  taking  | 
Mrt  of  ner  the  iQoock  beldnging  to  an  enemy,  is  ac 
knowiecU^ed  in  the  earliest  maritime  codes.  Hut 
Englandi-by  her  naval  saperiority,  had  bven  enabled 
to  exert  this  rizht  so  generally,  that  it  becanro  the 
•object  of  mocH  heart-burning  to  neutral  powers. 
The  association  of  the  Nortliern  states  m  1780, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  had 
for  its  object  to  put  down  this  right  of  search,  and 
establish  the  maxim  that  free  bottoms  made  free 
goods;  in  other  words,  that  the  neutral  character 
of  the  veasel  should  "protect  whetever  property  she 
might  have  on  board.  This  principle  was  now  anx- 
tOHsly  reclaimed  by  France,  as  the  most  effective 
argument  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  the  neutral 
powers  against  Great  Britain,  whose  right  of  search, 
whioh  could  not  be  exercised  without  vexation  and 
inconvenience  to  their  commerce,  must  necessarily 
be  unpopular  amongst  ihera.  Forgetting  that  the 
danger  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  power  of  Franoe 
was  infinitely  greater  than  any  wnich  oould  arise 
from  the  maritime  claims  of  England,  the  northern 
ooorts  became  again  united  on  the  subject  of  what 
tbcy  termed  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Indeed,  the 
SmT)eror  Paul,  even  before  the  offence  arising  out 
of  his  disappointment  respecting  Malta,  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  sequestrate  Cil  British  property 
in  his  dominions,  in  resentment  of  her  exercising 
the  right  of  search.  But  upon  the  fresh  provoca- 
tion wnich  he  conceived  himself  to  have  received, 
the  Emperor  became  outrageous,  and  topk  the 
most  violent  measures  for  seizing  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  English,  that  ever  were  practised  by 
an  angry  and  unreasonable  despot. 

Prus^a,  more  intent  on  her  own  immediate  ag- 
inranditement,  than  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  Europe 
in  general,  i6ok  advantage  of  the  uni>^r6al  ill-will 
against  England,  to  seize  upon  the  Kinjg*8  conti- 
nental dommions  of  Hanover,  with  peculiar  breach 
of  public  faith,  as  she  herself  had  guarantied  the 
neutrality  of  that  country. 

The  consequences,  witn  regard  to  the  northern 
powers,  are  well  known.  The  promptitude  of  the 
administration  sent  a  strong  fleet  to  the  Baltic;  and 
the  well-contested  battle  of  Copenhagen  detached 
Denmark  from  the  Northern  Confederacy.  Swe- 
den had  joined  it  unwillingly ;  and  Russia  altered 
her  couriie  of  policy  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Paul.  That  unhappy  prince  had  siirmounted  the 
patience  of  his  subjects,  and  fell  a  victim  to  one  of 
those  confTpiracies,  which  in  arbitrary  monarchies, 
especially  such  as  partake  of  the  Oriental  character, 
supply  all  the  checKS  of  a  moderate  and  free  consti- 
ttttion,  where  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  is  limited 
by  laws.  In  these  altered  circumstances,  the  cause 
of  dispute  was  easily  removed,  by  the  right  of  search 
being  subjected  to  equitable  regulations  and  modifi- 
cations. 

Bonaparte  received  the  news  of  Paul's  death  with 
much  more  emotion  than  he  was  usually  apt  to 
testify.  It  is  said,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
a,passionate  exclamation  of  "Afon  DicuP^  escaped 
him,  in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  surprise.  With  Paul's 
irbmense  power^nd  bis  dispdsition  to  place  it  at 
the  disposal  of  France,  the  first  consul  doubtless 
reckoned  upon  the  accompltsh^aent  of  m^my  impor- 
tant plans  which  his  death  disconcerted.  It  was 
natural,  also,  that  Napoleon  should  be  moved  by 
the  8ud:den  and  violent  end  of  a  prince,  who  had 
manifested  so  much  admiration  or  his  person  and 
his  qualities.  He  is  said  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on 
the  strangeness  of  the  incident,  that  Fouch6  was 
obliged  to  remind  him,  that  it  was  a  mode  of  chang- 
ing a  chief  magistrate,  or  a  course  of  administra- 
tion, which  was  common  to  ti^e  empire  in  which  it 
took  place.* 

The  death  of  Paul,  so  much  regretted  by  Bpna- 
parte,  was  nevertheless  the  means  of  accelerating 

*  "  Maif«iiflB.  qoe  «oulez  voim  7  C'ett  uae  Mod*  de  i]eatkati«n 
nopre  I  oe  pait-l&  !**  ("  I  told  him,  that  whatever  mi>lit  b»  the 
mode  of  depotiiion  practised  in  Ruisia.  luckitr  Um  mmUi  of  Eu- 
tope  wai  a  itranfor  to  «uch  trencheront  nabit«  and  attompta  .* 
but  mjr  arruments  could  not  conrince  bim ,  be. gave  veut  ta  hie 
ptttkm  In  cjaculaUona,  ^atOfiiitfB  bf  the  (bot.  and  •nort  Rt»  of 
nma    I nevOT Mfadkl id tfifUQ  irceae. '^-^Pobcks.  1.  (.  p,  fK. ) 


a  peace  between  Prtnee  and  Great  Britain,  iriidty 
if  it  could  have  been  established  on  a  secure  bam, 
would  have  afforded  him  the  beat  chanre  of  oiaiB- 
taining  his  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  his  pom- 
terity.  While  the  Czar  dSstmued  to  be  his  observ- 
ant ally,  there  was  little  prospect  that  the  first  coa-, 
sul  would  be  moderate  enough  in  the  terms  wbick 
he  might  have  proffered,  to  permit  the  British  Jilb> 
istry  to  treat  with  him. 

Another  obstacle  to  peace  was  at  this  time  ie> 
moved,  in  a  manner  not  more  acceptable  to  Boba- 
parte  than  was  the  death  of  the  Emperor  PaaL 
The  possession  of  Egypt  by  the  French  was  a  poiot 
whicn  the  first  consul  would  have  insisted  cpoa 
from  strong  personal  feeling.  The  Esptiaa  expe- 
dition was  mtimately  connected  with  nsa  own  per- 
sonal glory,  nor  was  it  hkely  that  he  would  have 
sacritidsd  its  results  to  his  desire  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  band,  there  was  no 
probabihcy  that  England  would  accede  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  should  sanction  the  existence  of 
a  French  colony,  aettled  in  Egypt  with  the  expMai 
purpose  of  destroying  oar  Indian  commerce.  Bm 
this  obstacle  to  peace  was  removed  by  the  &ie  ef 
arms. 


Affairs  in  Egypt  had  been  on  the  whole  uofa 
able  to  the  I^rench,  since  that  amy  had  loss  ib 
presence  of  the  coramander-in-chief.  Kldscr,  «i 
whom  the  command  devolved,  was  disconten 
both  at  the  iraceremonious  and  sudden  manners 
which'the  duty  had  been  imposed  opon  bioi^aid 
with  the  ecareity  of  means  fefl  to  support  his  4$- 
fence.  Perceiving  himself  threatened  by  a  laip 
Turkish  force,  which  was  collecting  for  the  purpMi 
of  avenging  the  defeat  of  the  vizier  at  AbonkB-.  ki 
became  desirous  of  giving  up  a  settlement  wiitcB  bt 
despaired  of  maintaining.  He  signed  ncobrdiM^ 
a  convention  with  the  Turkish  plenipotandann. 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  die  part  oi  the  firidsL 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  Frsncii  show 
evacuate  Egypt,  and  that  Kleber  and  his  mrmf 
should  be  tnknsported  to  Fmnce  in  aafefr.  wkboii 
bein/^  molested  by  the  British  fleet.  When  tt» 
British  Government  received  advice  of  this  conven- 
tion, they  reAised  to  ratify  it,  on  the  gnNmd  that 
Sir  Sitjney  Smith  had  exceeded  his  poweim  in  pa- 
tering  into  it.  The  Eari  of  Elgin  having  been  mm 
out  as  plenitH>tanti&ry  to  the  Porta,  it  was  aassf^i 
that  Sir  Sidney's  ministerial  powers  were  tapit- 
seded  by  his  appointment.  Such  was  the  aUeind 
informality  on  which  the  treaty  fell  to  the  firoaads 
but  the  truth  was,  that  the  arrival  of  Kleber  wA 
his  armv  in  the  Cfouth  of  France,  at  the  very  niomcst 
when  tne  succeases  of  Suwarrow  gave  auang 
hopes  of  making  some  impression  on  ner  frooiia; 
might  have  had  a  most  material  effect  upon  |k« 
events  of  the  war.  Lord  Keith,  tliereforew  am 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  reoeived  eidni 
not  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  French  E^^ptpa 
array,  and  the  treaty  of  £1  Arish  was  in  conseqniiDCt 
broken  off". 

Kleber.  disappointed  of  this  mode  of  extric 
himself,  nad  recourse  to  arms.  The  Viader  J< 
Pacha,  having  crossed  the  desert,  and  eni 
EgypU  receivod  a  bloody  and  decisive  defeat  Mi 
the  French  general,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an<^ 
city  of  Heli'oDolis,  on  the  20th  March,,  tsao.  Im 
measures  which  Kleber  adopted  aAer  this  ricM 
Were  well  calculated  to  maintain  the  poaaessiopM 
the  country,  and  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  tb 
French  government.  He  was  as  moderate  in  tb 
imposts  as  the  exigencies  of  his  army  permhtfedL 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  troope,  am 
made,  if  not  peace,,  at  lea^t  an  effectual  truce,  witk 
the  restless  and  enterprising  MurM  ^ey,  who  w 
continued  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  bMf 
of  Mamelukes.  Kleber  also  raised  among  the  Gf«fci 
a  legion  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  metf ; 
and  with  more  difficulty  succeeded  in  levying  a  ragS- 
raent  of-06f>ts. 

While  busied  io  these  measures,  he  was  cut  short 
by  the  blow  or  an  assassin.  A  fanatic  Turk  oallid 
Solimaa  Haleby,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  imairified  h» 
was  inspired  by  Heaven  to  ^Iny  the  enemy  of  Cke 
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)rt»pbet  sad  tiie  Om^  Bei^or.  He  ooocealed 
imseU  in  a  cistern,  and  spnngiing  out  on  Kteber 
rhen  lher&  was  only  one  man  in  company  with 
im.  stabbed  him  dead.*  The  assasmn  wae  justly 
BDQemned  to  die  by  a  military  Iribunal :  but  the 
mtrnce  was  executed  with  a  barbarity  which  dis- 
mcod  those  who  practised  it.  Being  impaled  nliye, 
tamirvivcd  for  four  -hours  in  the  utmost  tortures, 
fnich  he  bore  with  an  indifference  which  his  fanati- 
ism  perhaps  alone  could  have  bcstowed.t 
The  Baron  Menou,  on  whom  the  command  now 
evolved,  was  an  inferior  person  to  Kleber.  He  had 
lade  some  fif^re  amon.^sttho  nobles  who  followed 
lie  revolutionary  cause  m  the  Constituent  Assem- 
ly»  and  was  the  same  general  whose  want  of  dect> 
ion  at  the  affair  of  the  Sections  had  led  to  the  em- 
loyraent  of  Bonaparte  in  his  room*  and  to  the  first 
ise,  conseauenily,  of  the  fortunes  which  bad  since 
welled  so  niffh.  Menou  altered  for  the  worse  se- 
eral  of  the  reflations  of  Kleber,  and,  carrying 
itp  literal  execution  what  Bonaparte  had  only 
irritten  and  spoken  of^  he  became  an  actual  Ma- 
tommedan,  married  a  native  Turkish  woman,  and 
iisumed  the  name  of  Abdallah  Menou.  This  chanoe 
I  feliffiott  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  French, 
rhile  it  went  in  ko  degree  to  conciliate  the  Egypt- 

The  succours  from  France,  whiofa  Bonaparte  bad 
iromised  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Egyptian 
inny,  arrived  slowly,  and  in  small  numbers.  This 
ras  not  the  fault  of  the  chief  consul,  who  had  com- 
oanded  Grantheanme  to  put  to  sea  with  a  squadron, 
laving  on  board  (bur  or  five  thousand  men;  but 
>eing pursued  bv  the  English  fleet,  that  admiral  was 
(bd  to  regain  tne  harlH>ur  of  Toulon.  Other  efioris 
rare  made  with  the  same  indifferent  success.  The 
?*t0nch  ports  wsrs  too  closely  watched  to  permit  the 
laihng  of  Aoy  expedicioD  on  a  la>ge  scale,  and  two 
V^tea,  wi^  l^veor  six  hundred  msn,  were  the  only 
wnforoements  tbat'ieached  E^ypt. 

Mean  time  the. English  Cabmet  had  adopted  the 
faring  and  manly  resolution  of  wiesting  from 
Pranoe  this  favoante  colony  by  for«a  They  nad  for 
I  length  of  time  confined  their  military  efforts  to 
»artiu  and  detached  objects,  which,  if  suocessfiil, 
i>uld  not  have  any  effect  on  the  general  resultsor 
Ilia  war.  and  whiehlwhen  they  miienrried,  as  was  the 
Me  before  Cadi^i  Fefrol.  and  da^where,*  tended  to 
Ihow  ndieiile  on  the  plans  of  the  Minfsuyt  and 
loweter  undeservedly,  e^en  \xppn  (hechftfaoter'of 
he  forces  empldred  on  the  service.  It  was  by  such 
l^fonsidered  and  imperfect  efiorts  that  the- waif  was 
mn  tained'  on  our  pait,  while  our  watc4iful  and  for- 
Htable  enemy  combined  his  mighty  means  to  efiect 
o^ts  of  eomihcnaurate  importance.  We..  Kke 
uny  fencers,  offered  doubtful  and  uncertain  blows, 
r^h  could  only  effect  the  extremities;  ho' never 
imed,  save  at  the  heart,  nor  thrust,  but  ^^ith  the 
^termined  purpose  of  puiftging  bis  weapon  to  the 
lit 

The  oonsequence  of  these  partial  and  imperfect 
aeasures  waii  that  even  while  our  soldiers  were  in 
be  act  of  gradually  attaioiAg  that  perfeotKMi  of  dis- 
ipline  by  whieh  tliev  are  now  distinguished,  they 
Emked— most  unjustfy^lower  in  the  respect  of  their 
buntrymctt,  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history, 
rhe  pre-eminent  excelleQca  of  our  sailors  had  been 
bowA  in  a  thousand  actions ;  and  it  became  too 
tual  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  the  failure  of  our 

*  [Thtf  nnntM  of  Kleber  were  interred  with  vreat  pomp,  and 
mominieot  wat  iiiiaed  to  his  meiaofy.  Bonapiute  evinced  tin- 
cfD  refret  at  the  lou  of  tin*  excellent  umoor,  and  caused  a  medal 
>  be  itmek  upon  the  oecaalon,  with  the  wordi "  General  R^et)er, 
Am  m  1TS3,  asMMinated  at  Cairo,  the  I4th  of  June,  isoo ;"  on 
le  fevwie,  ''Surnamud  ftora  hit  ttataro  and  intrepidHr.  the 
iwitk  MerciiJes :  he  braved  death  a  thuuaand  timet  in  the  field, 
tulell  under  the  dagger  of  an  aiiiasain."  Kleber  and  Desaix 
rnrc  Napdeon'ii  lavouiitc  lieutenants.  "Both,"  he  said,  "  pos- 
!Mcd  treat  and  rare  virtaee,  though  their  oharBcterv  were  verr 
•■imiiar.  Klefaer's  was  the  talent  of  oatiire:  Desaiz's  was  en- 
'na?  the  re^tt  of  educatiou  and  assiduity :  Kleber  was  an  irre- 
Anble  lo«s  to  France :  be  was  a  man  of  the  brightest  talents  and 
ae  trnlmt  bravery."! 

*  IHis  boif  was  embafaiMd  sod  biottglit  by  the  Preneh  aavans 
[*>!&  Bfypt,  to  be  deposited  ia  the  moseam  of  aatural  Utttory  at 
'*n«.l 

T  IMantholon,  t.  {.  p.  TV ;  Memoirt  of  the  Duke  of  RovigOi  ▼. 
>•  Ml  i  Las  GaSM,  t.  i.  p.  m.) 


expeditions  on  ahota.  fint  it  was  afterwards  ibmii 
that  our  sokdiers  could  assume  the  same  superiorityv 
whenever  the  plan  of  the  campaign  offered  tbem  • 
fairt^eld  ibr  its  exercise.  Such  a  field  of  action 
wae  afibrded  by  the  Egyptian  expedition. 

This  undertaking  was  the  exclusive  plan  of  an  ill* 
requited  statesmav,  the  late  Lord  Melville  ;§  who 
had  difficulty  in  obtaining  even  Mr.  Pitt's  concur- 
rence in  a  scheme,  of  a  character  so  much  more 
daring  than  llhtain  had  lately  entertained.  The  ex« 
pedition  was  resolved  upon  by  the  narrowest  pos* 
sible  mojority  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  his  late  maiesty 
interposed  his  consent,  in  terms  inferring  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  risk  abaut  to  be  incurred.  '*it 
IS  with  the  utmost  reluctance"  (such,  or  nearly  such, 
were  the  words  of  George  III.) ''  that  I  consent  to  a 
measure  which  sends  the  flower  of  my  army  upon  a 
dangerous  expedition  against  a  distant  province.''!! 
The  event,  however,  showed,  that,  in  arduous  cir- 
cumstances, the  daring  game,  if  previously  well 
considered,  is  often  the  most  successful. 

On  the  8th  March,  1801,  Gleneral  8ir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand men,  landed  in  Egypt,  in  despite  of  the  most 
desoerate  opposition  by  the  enemy.  The  excellence 
of  the  troops  was  displnyeJ  by  thaextreme  gallantry 
and  calmness  with^vhich,  landing  through  a, heavy 
surfi  they  instantly  formed  and  advanced  against 
the  enemy.  On  the  21st  of  March,  a  general  action 
tookplace.  The  French  cavalry  attempted  to  turn 
the  British  flank,  and  made  a  desperate  charge  for 
that  purpose,  but  failed  in  their  attempt,  and  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  French  wefe 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  on  Alexandria, 
under  the  walls  of  whieh  they  Hoped  to  maintain 
themselves.  But  the  British  suffered  an  hreparable 
loss  in  their  lamented  commander,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  who  was  morrally  wounded  in  the  course 
of  the  action.  In  this  gallant  veteran  his  countrf 
long  regretted  one  of  the  best  generals,  and  one  of 
the  wortbieat  and  most  amiable  men,  to  whom  the- 
ever  gave  birth. 

The  command  descended  on  General  UmehiBsoni 
who  was  soon  joined  by  the  Capitan  Pacha,  with  & 
Tuikish  army.  The  recollections  of  Aboukhr  and 
HeUopolia,  joined  to  theremonstraaces  and  counsels- 
of  tlieir  English  allies,  induced  the  Turks  to  avoid 
a  general  action,  and  confine  themselves  to  skir- 
mishes, by  which  system  the  French  were  so  closely 
watched^  and  their  cotamunieations  so  efrectualljr 
destroyed,  that  General  Belliard,  shut  up  in  a  forti» 
fied  eaap  in  Cairo,  cat  off  from  Alexandria,  and 
tin-eatened  with  insurrection  within  the  place,  wa» 
Qompelled  to  capitulate,  under  condition  that  bi» 
troops  sfaoaid  safely  be  transported  t(^  France,  with- 
their  arms  and  baggage.  This  was  on  the  ^th  of 
June,  and  the  conventionlT  had  scarce  been  signed, 
whan  the  English  army  was  reinforced  in  a  manner 
which  showed  the  bold  and  successful  combination 
of  measures  under  which  the  expedition  had  becai 
undertaken. 

An  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  two 
thousand  were  sepoys,  or  native  Indian  troops, 
were  disembairked  at  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and, 
detached  from  the  Indian  settlements,  now  came 
to  support  the  European  part  of  the  Enghsh  inva- 
sion. The  f^gyptians  saw  with  the  extremity  of 
wonder,  native  troopa,  many  of  them  Moslemah, 
who  worshipped  in  the  mosques,  and  observed  the 
ritual  eigoined  by  the  Prophet,  perfectly  accom- 
plished in  the  European  disciplme.  The  lower 
class  were  inclined  to  think,  that  this  smgular  rein- 
forcement had  been  sent  to  them  in  consequence  of 

I  [Henry  Dundas,  created  in  1802,  Baron  Duneire  and  Vieoount 
Melville,  died  in  May  1811.] « 

II  At  an  after  period,  the  mod  Kmg  made  the  foNowing  aeknow* 
ledgmentofhin  mistake,  when  Lord  Melville  whs  cMitor power, 
his  maiesty  did  him  the  honour  to  visit  him  at  Wimbledon,  and 
parlooK  or  some  refreshment.  On  that  o<.'ca<<ion  the  King  took 
an  opportuniO  to  fill  a  glass  of  wine,  and  having  ninde  the  c<Mn- 
iwny  do  the  same,  he  gave  a*  his  toast,  '*  TJie  health  oflhn  con- 
rageoiis  minister,  who,  against  the  opinion  of  many  of  bis  col- 
leagim.  and  even  ttie  remonstrance*  of  hi8  king,  iiad  dared  tc^ 
connerve  and  carrj  through  the  Egyptian  exi^edition." 

II  (For  a  oonv  of  the  ConventioD,  see  Annual  JUrUUTt  wu 
xliti.  p.  SU.] 
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Hohtimned's  direct  and  miracaloue  interposition ; 
only  their  being  commanded  by  English  officers 
did  nqt  favour  this  theory. 

In  consequence  of  ihcso  reinforcements,  and  his 
own  confined  situation  under  the  walla  of  Alexan- 
dria, Menou  saw  himself  constrained  to  enter  into 
a  convention  for  surrendfring  up  the  province  of 
Egypt.  He  wa«  admitted  to  llie  same  terms  of 
eomposition  which  had  b(  en  granted  to  Belliard ; 
and  thus  the  war  in  that  quarter  was,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  triumphantly  concluded. 

The  conquest  of  this  disputed  kingdom  excited  a 
strong  sensation  both  in  Franco  and  Britain  ;  but 
the  news  of  the  contest  heinp  finally  cloaied  by 
Menou's  submission,  are  believed  to  have  reached 
the  former  country  some  time  before  the  English 
received  them.  Bonaparte,  on  learnino;  the  tidings, 
is  reoorted  to  have  said,  *'Well.  there  remains  now 
no  aitiprnative  but  to  make  the  descent  on  Britain." 
But  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  presently 
afterwards,  that  the  loss  of  this  disputed  province 
might,  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  carrying 
tbe  war  to  extremity,  be  considered  as  the  removal 
of  an  obstacle  to  a  treaty  of  peace* 
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CHAPTER  X^ni. 

Prepftrations  for  tho  Invasion  of  Britain— Nf'lvon  put  in  command 
or  tlic  Sea.— Attack  of  tho  Koulogi  v.  Fiotrilla  — PiU  Icavts  ibo 
Mini»trjr— BtiO'-^erfed  by  Mr.  AiMi'^'loii  — NogofiHlions  for 
Pence. — J>i.>'t  i-iini^ihnapntofEngbt)-!  in  fr^pnrd  to  the  conquered 
•cttlemcnt:!  of  the  onemy.— Forced  to  rc.iton  them  all,  nave 
Ceylon  ai>d  Trinidad.— Malta  w  plnr«<l  iiidcr  ihoj^araiitee  of 
ft  Neutral  Povier— Preliminaries  of  Pea  ft-  Mifntnl  —Joy  of  lh«» 
I]n{li»h  Populare,  and  doubt<i  of  thr  better  rlngcs.— Treaty  of 
Amioni  Hipned.— Tho  ambititius  projcctft  of  Nopoleon,  ni-ver- 
thele^s  proceed  without  interrupfioo.— Extension  of  his  power 
in  Italy.— He  i«  aiipointcd  Conf>ul  fur  life,  \t  ith  the  power  of 
naming  his  Successor.— His  situation  at  thtd  kcdod. 

As  the  words  of  the  first  consul  appeared  to  inti- 
mate, preparations  were  resumed  on  the  French 
coast  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  Boulogne, 
and  every  harbour  along  the  coast,  was  crowded 
with  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  the  shores  covered 
with  campfl  of  the  men  designed  apparently  to  fill 
them.  We  need  not  at  present  dwell  on  the  prepa- 
rations for  attack,  or  those  which  the  English 
adopted  in  defence,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  both,  when  Bonaparte,  for  the  last  time, 
threatened  England  with  the  same  meaaure.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  m«)nacos  of  France  had  their  usual  eHect  in 
awakening  the  spirit  of  Britain. 

The  most  extensive  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  uivaders  should  they  chance  to 
land,  and  in  the  mean  while,  our  natural  barrier 
was  not  neglected.  The  naval  preparations  were 
very  great,  and  what  gave  yet  more  confidence 
thari  the  number  of  vessels  and  guns.  Nelson  was 
put  into  command  of  the  soa,  from  Orfordness  to 
Beachyhead.  Under  his  management,  it  soon  be- 
came the  question,  not  whether  the  French  flotilla 
was  to  invade  the  British  shores,  but  whether  it 
was  to  remain  in  safety  in  the  French  harbours. 
Boulogne  was  bombarded,  and  some  of  the  small 
craft  and  gun-boats  destroyed— the  English  admi- 
ral generously  sparing  the  town ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  this  partial  success.  Nelson  prepared  to  attack 
them  with  the  boats  of  the  squadron.  .The  French 
resorted  to  the  most  unusual  and  formidable  prepa- 
rations for  defence.  Their  flotilla  was  moored  close 
to  the  shore  in  tho  mouth  of  Boulogne  harbour,  the 
vessels  s»cured  to  each  other  by  chains,  and  filled 
with  soldiers.  The  British  attack  in  some  defn'ee 
failed,  owing  to  the  several  divisions  of  boats  miss- 
ing each  other  in  the  dark ;  some  French  vessels 
were  tal<hn.  but  ihey  could  not  be  liroucjht  off;  and 

*  I"  N^troiponyicv+'r  ceased  to  repeat,  llwt  Ei?ypt  ouffhtto  hnve 
remni'.e<J  n  the  p{).>i>v-!iiiL«n  of  llio  Preiich.  which,  ho  ttuid.  would 
infallibly  *.:tvo  Ixvi'  tlit*  ca-«,  had  the  country  been  defonderl  by 
KJoberor  Pcinix.' —I.AS  Cases,  l.  i  p.  230 —"  However  ewal 
wa«  the  di>4;)lcus<ire  of  ibe  lirat  consul  at  what  had  taken  place, 
not  an  oxpr*:>-si[>n<)f  dl-huinoar  eacuood  hint  against  any  one.— 
He  ((bowed  at  all  tim-  b  a  marhed  prefemiire  dx  thosie- wbo  formed 
loart  of  the  army  of  Ecypti  ^ith  tlu?  oxccjiUon  of  a  few  officers 
wno  h.-id  111 jde  th^m-'ielvu^  coii.'tpicuous  by  ihfir  bad  apirit  and  in- 
natitofie :  and  tlic  oply  revenici  lie  took  on  these  woa  to  (brfct 
than  alt«jc«thcc."— DuK^  or  Roviao,  T.  i  p.  351.  J 


the  French  choae  to  cmin^ar  Ihia  rte^lt  as  a  m- 
tory.  on  their  part,  of  conaequence  enough  to  bal«iot 
the  loss  at  Aboukir;— though  it  amounted  at  beat 
to  ascertaining,  that  although  their  vessels  ooaJd 
not  keep  the  sea,  they  might,  in  some  comparathrv 
degree  of  safety,  lie  under  close  cover  of  their  own 
batteries.    Mean  time, 'the   changes    which   bad* 
taken  place  in  the  British  adimnistration,  were  p«- 
paring  public  expectation  for  that  peace  which  aH 
the  world  now  longed  for. 

Mr.  Pitt,  as  is  well  known,  left  the  MinisnT, 
[Feb.  1801],  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  first 
Minister  of  State  by  Mr.  Addington,  now  Lord 
>Sidmouth.  The  change  was  justly  considtned  as 
friendly  to  pacific  measures;  for,  m  France  espe- 
cially, the  gold  of  Pitt  had  been  by  habit  i9sociated 
with  all  that  was  prejudicial  to  their  counirv.  The 
ver>'  maasacrcs  of  Paris,  nay,  the  returii  of  Bona- 
parte from  Egypt,  were  imputed  to  the  intnzues  oi 
the  English  minister;  he  was  the  scape-goat  (w 
whom  were  charged  as  the  ultimate  cauae^  all  the 
follies,  crimes,  and  misfortunes  of  the  Revolution. 

A  great  part  of  his  own  countrymerr,  as  well  as 
of  the  French,  entertuincd  a  doubt  of  the  possibthty 
of  concluding  a  peace  under  Mr.  Piil/s  au^nices; 
while  those  who  were  most  anti-Gallican  'f'\  thar 
opinions,  had  little  wish  to  sec  his  lofty  spint  stoap 
to  the  task  of  arranging  conditions  of  treaty  oa 
terms  so  diflerent  from  what  his  hopes  had  oaee 
dictated.  The  worth,  temper,  and  talents  of  im 
successor,  seemed  to  quahfy  him  to  enter  into  a  Be> 
gotiation  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  natioa 
was  now  inclined,  were  it  but  lor  the  sahe  of  ex- 
periment 

Bonaparte  himself  w^as  at  this  time  disposed  to 
peace.  It  was  necessary  to  Francs,  snd  no  km 
necessary  to  him,  since  he  otherwise  must  reroaia 
pledged  to  undertake  the  hazardous  alternative  of 
invasion,  in  which  chances  stood  incalculably 
against  his  success ;  while  a  failure  miight  have,  ia 
its  consequences,  inferred  the  total  ruin  of  his  powvr. 
All  parties  were^  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  inchned 
to  treat  with  sincerity;  and  Bonaparte  waa  with 
little  difficulty  brought  to  consent  to  the  eTscva- 
tion  of  Egypt,  there  being  every  reason  to  betierre 
that  he  waa  already  possessed  of  the  newa  of  the 
convention  with  Itfenou.  At  any  rate,  the  Frenck 
cause  in  Egypt  had  been  almost  desperate  enr 
since  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  and  the  nrst  eootsl 
waa  conscious  that  in  this  sacrifice  he  only  ra> 
signed  that  which  there  was  little  chance  of  his  W 
ing  able  to  keep.  It  was  alao  stipulated,  that  dia 
French  should  evacuate  Rome  and  Naples ;  a  ONh 
dition  of  little  consequence,  as*they  were  ahnjt 
able  to  re-occupy  these  countries  when  their  inteMC 
required  it  The  Dutch  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Batavian  rep«bfie» 
ana  declared  a  free  port. 

Ill  respect  of  the  seitlen^nts  which  the  BritiA 
arms  had  conquered,  England  underwent  a  puniib- 
ment  not  unmerited.  Tne  conquest  of  the  eneoyi 
colonies  had  been  greatly  too  much  an  object  of  at 
English  Ministry;  and  thus  the  national  force bii 
been  frittered  away  upon  acquisitions  of  compin- 
tively  petty  importance,  which,  from  the  insalobiitf 
of  the  climate,  cost  us  more  men  to  maintain  tlMi 
than  would  have  been  swept  oflf  by  many  a  hloo^ 
battle.  All  the  conquests  made  on  this  peddling 
plan  of  warfare,  were  now  to  hi'  returned  wiihsat 
any  equivalent  Had  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  per- 
ished miserably  for  the  sake  of  these  sugar-islandii 
been  united  in  one  wcU-concertcd  expedition,  to  the 
support  of  Charette,  or  La  Rocbe-jacquelein.,  ladi 
a  force  mi^ht  have  enabled  these  chiefs  to  marehto 
Paris;  or.  if  sent  to  Holland,  might  have  replaced 
the  Stadtnoldcr  in  his  dominions.  And  now,  these 
very  sugar-islands,  the  pitiful  compensation  wbi^ 
Britain  had  received  for  tl*  blood  of  her  brave  chil- 
dren, were  to  be  restored  to  those  from  whom  thff 
had  been  wrested.  The  imporrnnt  possrssioos  a 
Ceylon  in  the  East,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West  la- 
dies, were  the  only  pari  of  her  conquests  whtdi 
England  retained.  The  integrity  of  her  ancieat  allfi 
Portugal,  waa,  however,  recognized,  and  the  iada> 
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iBdAOce  of.tbe  Joiiiftn;i«Ia«dt  wm  tdpa^ied  ibr 
ad  Kuarantied.  Britain  restored  porto  PerrajOf 
aa  Mr  hat  other  places  ahe  had  occupied  in  the  isle 
TElba,  or  on  the  Italian  coast ;  but  the  occupation 
r  Malta  for  some  time«  threatened  to  prove  an  ob- 
:acie  to  the  treaty.  The  English  considered  it  as 
r  the  last  conseaucncc  that  this  strong  island 
lould  remain  in  their  possession,  and  intimated 
lat  they  regarded  the  pertinacious  resistance  which 
16  first  consul  testified  to  this  proposal,  as  imply- 
t£  a  private  and  unavowed  desire  of  renewing,  at 
>me  future  opjMrtunity,  his  designs  on  Egypt,  to 
'hich  Malta  might  be  considered  as  in  some  mea- 
jre  a  key.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  at  length 
greed  that  the  independence  of  the  island  should 
e  secured  by  its  being  garrisoned  by  a  neutral 
ower,  and  placed  under  its  guarantee  and  pro- 
motion. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  1 0th  Oc- 
>ber,  1801.  General  Law  de  Lauriston,*  the  school 
ompanion  and  first  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte, 
rou^ht  them  over  from  Paris  to  London,,  where 
hey  were  received  with  the  moat  extravagant  joy 
y  the  popolace,  to  whom  noveltv  is  a  sufficient  re- 
omnaenaation  of  almost  any  thing.    But  amidst 
be  better  classes,  the  sensation  was  much  divided. 
!liere  was  a  small  but  energetic  party,  led  by  the 
elebraled  Windham,  who,  adopting  the  principles 
f  Burke  to  their  utmost  extent,  considered  the  act 
f  treating  with  a  regicide  government  as  indelible 
fieanneas,  and  as  a  dereliction,  on  the  part  of  Great 
iritaio^  of  th<M9e  principles  of  legitimacy,  upon  which 
he  social  compact  ought  to  rest.    More  moderate 
Lnti-GaUicans.  while  they  regretted  that  our  efforts 
Q  favoiur  of  toe  Bourbons  had  been  totally  una- 
railing,  contended  with  reason,  that  we  were  not 
K>  closely  leagued  to  their  cause  as  to  be  bound  to 
lacrifice  our  own  country,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
itoxe  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Jliie  was  the  optnion  entertained  by  Pitt  himself, 
ana  the  most  judicious  among  his  followers.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  professed  Opposition,  who,  while  re- 
joicing that  we  had  been  able  to  obtain  peace  on 
iny  teriaBj  might  now  exult  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
Nvaictiona  of  the  bad  success  of  the  war.  Sheridan 
lomme^  up  what  was  perhaps  the  most  general 
eeling  in  the  country,  with  the  observation,  that 
'it  was  a  peace  which  all  men  were  glad  of,  and 
lo  man  could  be  proud  of" 
Amiens  was  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  com- 
aiwioners,  who  were  finally  to  adjust  the  treaty  of 
deification,  which  was  not  ended  till  five  months 
it  the  preliminaries  had  been  agreed  on.    After 
i  long  negotiation,  the  treaty  was  at  length  sign- 
,  26th  Marcb,  1802.    The  isle  of  Malta,  according 
Q^'thifi  agreement,  was  to  be  occu|)ied  by  a  garrison 
f  Neapolitan  troops,  while,  besides  Britain  and 
''ranee,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were 
0-  guaranty  its  neutrality.     The  Knights  of  St. 
ohn  were  to  be  the  sovereigns,  but  neither  French 
lor  English  were  in  future  to  be  members  of  that 
rdcr.    The  harbours  were  to  be  free  to  the  com- 
aerce  of  all  nations,  and  the  order  was  to  be  neutral 
»waxda  all  natipns  save  the  Algerines  and  other 
nrtffcal  states. 
Napoleon,  had  he  chosen  to  examine  into  the 
eelings  of  the  English,  must  have  seen  plainly  that 
bis  treaty,  unwiUinf^ly  acceded  to  by  them,  and 
nly  by  way  of  experiment,  was  to  have  a  duration 
ong  or  shorty  in  proportion  to  their  confidence  in, 
)X  doubt  of,  his  own  good  faith.    His  ambition,  and 
he  tittle  scruple  which  he  showed  in  gratifying  it, 
vas,  he  must  have  been  sensible,  the  terror  of  £u- 
P^i  and  until  the  fears  he  had  excited  weredis- 
onied  by  a  tract  of  peaceful  and  moderate  conduct 
m  his  pert,  the  suspicions  of  England  must  have 
Man  constantly  awake,  and  the  peace  between  the 
Mtions  mast  have  been  considered  as  precarious  as 
M  armed  trace.  Yet  these  considerations  could  not 
fedaee  him  to  lay  aside,  or  even  postpone,  a  train  of 

Sisures,  tending  directly  to  his  own  personal  ag- 
ndizement,  and  confirming  the  jealousies  which 

V*  ((BenemlUw  of  Lamiitoa  ms  bqm  at  PondklMRy  la  17«8. 
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hia  character  already  impired.  These  meaforefi 
were  partly  of  a  nature  adapted  to  consolidate  and 
prolong  his  own  power  in  France :  partly  to  extend 
the  predominating  influence  of  that  country  over 
her  continental  neighbours. 

By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  by  that  of  Tolen- 
tino,  the  independent  existence  of  the  Cisalpine  and 
Helvetian  republics  had  been  expressly  stipulated ; 
but  this  independence,  according  to  Bonaparte's  ex- 
planation of  the  word,  did  not  exclude  their  being 
reduced  to^  mere  satellites,  who  depended  on,  apd 
whose  motions  were  to  be  regulated  by  France,  and 
by  himself^  the  chief  governor  of  France  and  all  her 
dependancirs.  When,  therefore,  the  Directory  was 
overthrown  in  France,  it  was  not  his  purpose  that 
a  directorial  form  of  government  should  continue  to 
subsist  in  Italy.  Measures  were  on  this  account  to 
be  taken,  to  establish  in  that  country  something  re- 
sembling the  new  consular  model  adopted  in  Paris. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
Idoa,  a  convention  of  450  deputies  from  the  Cisalpine 
states  arrived  at  Lyons,  (for  they  were  not  trusted 
to  deliberate  within  the  limits  of  their  own  countf y,) 
to  contrive  for  theipselves  a  new  political  system. 
In  that  period,  when  the  modelling  of  constitutions 
was  so  common,  there  was  no  dif&culty  in  drawing 
up  one;  which  consisted  of  a  president,  a  deputy 
president,  a  legislative  council,  and  three  electoral 
colleges,  composed,  first,  of  proprietors;  second,  of 
persons  of  learning ;  and,  third,  of  commercial  per-' 
sons.  If  the  Italians  had  been  awkward  upon  the 
occasion,  they  had  the  assistance  of  Talleyrand ; 
and  soon  after,  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  himself  ^t 
Lyons  gave  countenance  to  their  operations.  Hit 
presence  was  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  a  most 
singular  farce. 

A  committee  of  thirty  of  the  Italian  convention, 
to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  principal  duty  of 
suggesting  the  new  model  of  government,  gave  m  a 
report,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that,  from  the  want  of 
any  rnan  of  sufficient  influence  amongst  themselves 
to  fill  tne  office  of  president,  upon  whom  devolved 
all  the  executive  duties  of  the  state,  the  new  system 
could  not  be  considered  as  secure,  unless  Bonaparte' 
should  be  prevailed  upon  lo  fill  that  situation,  not. 
as  it  was  carefully  explained,  in  his  character  ox 
head  of  the  French  government,  bnt  iti  his  indivi- 
dual capacity.  Napoleon  graciously  inclined  to  their 
suit.  He  informea  them,  that  he  concurred  in  the 
modest  opinion  they  had  formed,  that  their  republic 
did  not  at  present  possess  an  individual  sufficiently 
gifted  with  taledts  and  impartiality  to  take  charge 
of  their  affairs,  which  he  should,  therefore,, retain 
under  his  own  chief  management,  while  curctun- 
stances  required  him  to  do  so. 

Having  thus  established  bis  power  m  Italy  as 
firmly  as  in  France,  Bonaparte  proceeded  to  take 
measures  ibr  extending  bis  dominions  in  the  former 
country  and  elsewhere.  By  a  treaty  with  Spaiii. 
now  made  public,  it  appeared  that  the  duchy  ox 
Parma  was  to  devolve  on  France,  together  with  iho 
island  of  Elba,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  duke— 
an  event  at  no  distant  date  to  be  expected.  The 
Spanish  part  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  in  North 
America,  was  to  be  ceded  to  France  by  the  same 
treat/.,  Portugal,  too,  though  the  integrity  of  her 
dominions  haa  been  guarantied  by  the  preliminaries 
of  the  peace  with  England,  had  been  induced,  by  a 
treaty  kept  studiously  private  from  the  British  court, 
to  cede  her  province  of  Guiana  to  France.  These 
stipulations  served  to  show  that  there  was  no  quar- 
ter of  the  world  in  which,  France  and  her,  present 
ruler  did  not  entertain  views  of  aggrandisement, 
and  that  questions  of  national  faith  would  not  be 
considered  too  curiously  when  they  interfered  with 
their  purpose.  ■    .  i_  j     *  u 

While  Europe  was  stunned  and,  astonished  a*  tho 
spirit  of  conquest  and  accumulation  manifested  by 
this  insatiable  conqueror,  France  was  made  aware 
that  he  was  equally  desirous  to  consolidate  and  to 
prolong  his  pow^r,  as  to  extend  it  ov«"  near  and 
distant  regiona.  He  was  ail,  and  more  than  all.  that 
sovereign  had  ever  been ;  but  he  still  wanted  th« 
title  and  the  permanence  which  royalty  rsqmre^ 
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Tq  pffain  these  was  not  difRcnU  matter,  whdn  the 
first  consul  was  the  prime  mover  of  each  act,  whe- 
ther in  the  Senate  (Jr  Tribunate ;  nor  was  he  long  of 
cBscovering  proper  agents  eager  to  gratify  his  wishes. 
Chabot  de  L'Allier  took  the  lead  in  the  race  of 
adulation.  Arising  in  the  Tribunate,  he  pronounced 
a  long  eulogium  on  Bonaparte^nhancing  the  grati- 
tude due  to  the  hero  by  whom  France  had  been  pre- 
served and  restored  to  victory.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  Tribunate  should  transmit  to  the 
Conservative  Senate  a  resdluiion,  requesting  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  manner  of  bestowing  on  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  a  splendid  mark  of  the  national 
gratitude. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  this  hint.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Convention,  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  to  the  consuls. 

The  Senate  conceived  they  should  best  meet  the 
demand  now  made  upon  them,  by  electing  Napo- 
leon first  consul  for  a  second  space  of  ten  years, 
to  commence  when  the  date  of  the  original  period, 
for  which  he  was  named  by  the  constitution,  should 
expire. 

The  proposition  of  the  Senate  being  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  decree,  was  intimated  to  Bonaparte, 
but  fell  short  of  his  wishes;  as  it  assigned  to  him, 
however  distant  it  was,  a  period  at  which  he  must 
be  removed  from  authority.  It  is  true,  that  the  space 
of  seventeen  years,  to  which  the  edict  of  the  Senate 
proposed  to  extend  his  power,  seemed  to  guaranty 
tL  very  ample  duration;  and  in  point  of  fact,  before 
the  term  of  its  expiry  arrived,  he  was  prisoner  at 
9aint  Helena.  But  still  there  was  a  termination, 
and  that  was  enough  to  mortify  his  ambition. 

He  thanked  the  Senate,  therefore,  for  this  fresh 
nark  of  their  confidence^  out  eluded  accepting  it  in 
express  terms,  by  referring  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
people.  Their  sum-ages,  he  said,  had  invested  him 
with  power,  and  he  could  not  tnink  it  right  to  ac- 
cept of  the  prolongation  of  that  power  but  by  their 
consent.  It  might  nave  been  thought  that  there  was 
now  nothing  left  but  to  present  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  Krtne  people.  But  the  second  and  third 
opnsuls,  Bonaparte's  colleagues  at  a  humble  dis- 
niDce,  took  it  tipon  thera^  though  the  constitution 
gave  them  no  warrant  for  such  a  manoeuvre,  to 
^Iter  the  question  of  the  Senate,  and  to  propose  to 
tl^e  people  one  more  acceptable  to  Bonaparte's  am- 
bition, reqaegting  their  judgment,  whethq^  the  chief 
lui  should  retain  his  office,  not  for  ten 
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e,  no 
>nger,  but  for  the  term  of  his  life.  By  thus  jugning, 
!^6  prgpoBfll  of  the  Senate  was  set  aside,  and^that 
adsemDiy  soon  found  it  wisest  to  adopt  the  more  li- 
beral vievys  suggested  by  the  consuls,  to  whom 
(hey  ifeturned  thanks,  for  having  taught  them  (we 
aoppose)  how  to  appreciate  a  hint. 

Kiie  question  was  setii  down  to  the  departments, 
'pie  Begistcrs  were  opened  with  great  form,  as  if  the 
t>^ple  nad  really  some  constitutional  right  to  excr- 
eise.  As  the  subscriptions  were  received  at  the  offices 
of  ihe  various  functionaries  of  government^  it  is  no 
wonder.^  considering  the  nature  of  the  question,  that 
the  miriii^iers  with  whom  the  registers  were  finally 
4epoBited,  were  enabled  to  report  a  majority  of  three 
muliona  of  citizens  vfno  gave  votes  in  rhc  affirma- 
tive. It  was  much  more  surprising,  that  there  should 
have  been  an  actual  minority  of  a  few  hundred  de- 
termined Republicans,  with  Carnot  at  thehr  head, 
who  answered  the  question  in  the  negative.  This 
statesman  observed,  as  he  signed  his  vote,  that  he 
was  subscribing  his  sentence  of  deportation ;  from 
which  we  may  conjecture  hi?  opinion  con«»€rmng 
the  fairness  of  this  mode  of  consulting  the  people. 
ITe  wa^  mistaken  notwithstanding.  Bonaparte 
fouh4  bimself  so  strong,  that  he  could  ajfbrd  to  be 
merciful,  and  to  assume  a  show  of  impartiality,  by 
iuffering  those  to  go  unpunished  who  had  declined 
to  vote  for  the  increase  of  his  power.* 

*  (MontnilUud,  t  v.  pp.  470.  478  -,  Jomini.  t  xv.  p.  17.  "  For 
•41  weedu, '  Mrs  Foucbe.  "  IM  miniitfy  itm  lunlj  ennfcd  in 
eoDccUng  and  tantcHbioff  ^o  r«f  latotv  in  %bieh  the  sttnra|«  §» 
Ibo  oofMralaMii  for  life  were  inicnwd.  Got  up  by  a  tpeeiw  fla»- 
minmai  tke  mart  pnwntad  Mi9.IV  n^tw  in  Uie  affrmatire.  and 
only  M74  in  th«  Mgative.    On  the  M  Aufuat,  a  tenattu  eannur 


He  ^  not,  however,  tenture  to  xnopt^ab  to  As 

Keople  another  innovation,  liirbich  extended  beygatf 
is  death  the  power  which  theh*  liberal  gift  hadeos- 
tinued  during  his  life.  A  simple  decree  of  ihe  Se 
nate  assigned  to  Bonaparte  the  right  of  nominatB? 
his  successor,  by  a  testamentary  deed.  So  th? 
Napoleon  raisht  call  his  children  of  relatives  to  ik 
succession  01  the  empire  of  France,  as  to  a  prirai 
inheritance ;  or,  like  Alexander,  he  tni|;ht  leave  h* 
the  most  favoured  of  his  lieutenant -f^enerals.  T» 
such  a  pass  had  the  domination  of  a  military  cM 
for  the  space  of  betwixt  two  and  and  three  feia 
reduced  the  fierce  democracy  and  stubborn  lofihr 
of  the  two  factions,  which  seemed  before  thaf  penod 
to  combat  for  the  possession  of  France,  yapokim 
had  stooped  on  them  both,  like  the  haMrk  is  rbe  fkbk. 
The  period  at  which  wo  close  thie  chapter  vu  a 
most  important  one  in  Napoleon's  life,  aad  wan- 
ed a  crisis  on  which  his  fate,  and  that  of  Fraeee^ 
depended.  Britain,  his  most  inveterate  and  B»ir 
successful  enemy,  had  seen  herself  compellodbf 
circumstances  to  resort  to.  the  expernneat  «f  1 
doubtful  peace,  rather  than  continue  awarwhiei 
seemed  to  be  waged  without  an  object.  "Hie  sewfc 
checks  to  national  prosperitv,  whicn  aroaefron^b 
ruined  commerce  and  blockaded  ports  of  Frau. 
might  now,  under  the  countenance  of  the  first  c» 


sul/be  excnanged  for  the  wealth  that  waits 
trade  and  martufactures.    Her  navy, 
vestiges  were  left  save  the  Brest  fleet, 


of  whiefcW 
,  „  tBi» 
be  recruited,  and  resume  by  degrees  that  aeqcec- 
ance  with  tne  ocean  from  which  thejr  had  loi^tai 
debarred.  The  restored  colonies  or  Pirance  rarft 
have  added  to  the  sources  of  hernatiooal  wnp, 
and  she  might  have  possessed— what  Bon  apart* 
a  remarkable  occasion  declared  to  be  the  ^naofi 
objects  he  desired  for  her— ships,  coloaiei^  ^ 
commerce. 

In  his  personal  capacity,  the  first  conaiil  poj— 
e^  all  the  power  which  he  desired,  and  a  gremtid 
more  than,  whether  his  own  or  the  ooaatrr'fv^ 
fare  was  regarded,  he  ought  to  hsrve  wismdii^ 
His  victories  over  the  foes  of  France  had,  br  *• 
mere  fame,  enabled  him  to  make  himself  msied 
her  freedom.  It  remained  to  show — not  whAa 
Napoleon  was  a  patriot,  for  to  that  hoaem^ 
name  he  had  forfeited  all  title  when  hetneemrpei 
unlimited  power— but  whether  he  was  to  ue  the 
power  which  he  had  wrongfully  acauired,!ike  Tia- 
jan  or  Tike  Domitian.  His  stran^fy  inrog^kAtbar- 
acter  showed  traitsof  both  these  historicalpui  uM 
strongly  opposed  as  they  are  to  each  other.  9i 
rather,  he  might  seem  to  be  like  Socrates  is  Ai 
allegory,  alternately  influenced  by  a  good  uaimit 
volent  demon ;  the  former  parking  his  cmamfA 
actions  of  splendour  and  dignity ;  while  the  lap* 
mastering  human  fhiiitv  by  meatis  of  its  piLiiflsf 
foible,  the  I9VS  of  set(  qebased  the  historT«ft 
hero,  by  actions  and  sentiments  worthy  oMyst> 
vulgar  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DMhvntViefra  mtertalned  by  the  Encltah  Mi 
Chief  CofMul  of  the  efiecta  of  the  Treat*  of 
k»n,  miiiled  br  the  8ho«la  of  a  Londeci  Mob,  » 
Ute  ¥f«iia$i  of  the  Poouk)  of  Great  IMtai»— H«  _ 
croar.hments  od  ttie  Ind«peridcnr«  of  Burafie— His 
Switxrtjand— Interpret  in  Uieir  PoStiea,  Mid  eet* 
uninvited,  u  Mediator  in  their  cOQeenM.--Mfe 
laed  at  the  head  of  49,000  men.— The  patriot, 

bia  Forces,  and  ia  lojoriaoiwd.— Switeeriand  la ^ 

nish  France  a  SulieKiiarr  Armjr  0/  16.000  lYMsp*. — ^ 
Consul  adopta  tbe  title  of  Grami  MeAatoroT  tlie  tii 
p«iblic. 

Tnrt  eyes  of  Enropa  were  now  &xed  on 
parte,  as  master  of  the  destinies  of  the  dwi 
world,  which  his  will  oould  either  mamaaia 
state  of  general  peace,  or  replnnge  into  aU  tlw  1 
ries  of  renewed  and  more  inTetenite  wmr. 
hopes  were  entertained,  from  his  emtneat 

tttm,  called  orgranie,  conferred  the  perpetaal  ^ 
eontal  Bonaparte ;  and  on  tlie  litli,  the  a 
aolemn  prafera  were  oifared  iq>, te €ted  Ibr. 
bouptv,  crai>tedto  France  a  man  who  had 
bear  ttswriea  of  aiqwaiM  pMrar  ft*  Ilia 
J 
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qaatUtieti  tbat  the  eourM  in  which  he  would  dkeei 
tnem  itiight  prove  as  honotmbte  to  htmaelf  « 
happy  for  the  nations  over  whom  he  now  possessed 
8UCQ  unbounded  influence.  The  shades  or  his  char- 
licter  were  either  lost  amid  the  lustre  of  his  victo- 
ries, or  excused  from  the  necessity  of  his  situation. 
'The  massacre  of  Jaffa  was  little  known,  was  acted 
afar  oif,  and  might  present  itself  to  memory  as  an 
act  of  military  seventy,  which  circumstances  might 
palliate,  if  not  excuse. 

Napoleon,  supposing  him  fully  satiated  with  mar- 
tial glory,  in  which  he  had  never  been  surpassed, 
'was  eicpected  to  apply  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
by  which  he  might  derive  fame  of  a  more  calm,  yet 
not  less  honourable  character.  Peace  was  all 
around  him,  and  to  preserve  it,  he  had  only  to  will 
1(nat  it  should  continue;  and  the  season  seemed 
exninentW  propitious  for  taking  the  advice  of  Gineas 
to  the  King  of  Epirus,  and  reposing  himself  after 
hia  labours.  But  he  was  now  befpnning'toshow, 
t|iat,  from  the  times  of  Pyrrhus  to  bis  own,  ambi- 
tion n^f  taken  more  pleasure  in  the  hazards  and 
exertions  of  the  chase  than  in  its  successful  issue. 
All  the  power  which  Bonaparte  already  possessed 
■eemed  only  valuable  in  his  eyes,  as  it  afforded  him 
tbe  means  of  getting  as  much  more ;  and,  like  a 
sangmne  and  eager  gamester^  he  went  on  doubling 
ipif  stdies  at  every  throw^  till  the  tide  of  fortune, 
which  had  so  long  run  m  his  favour,  at  length 
inraed  against  him,  and  his  ruin  was  total.  His 
ruling  ana  predominating  vice  was  ambition-^we 
would  have  called  it  his  only  one,  did  not  ambition, 
wfaeii  of  a  character  intensely  selfish,  include  so 
niany  others. 

It  seems  tlie  most  natural  eotxrae,  in  continuing 
oar  history,  first  to  trace  those  events  which  disap- 
jp^nted  the  general  expectations  of  Europe,  and 
after  a  jealous  and  feverish  armistice  of  little  more 
than  a  year,  again  renewed  the  horrors  of  war. 
We  shall  then  resume  the  ialernal  history  of  France 
and  her  ruler. 

Although  the  two  contracting  powers  had  been 
able  to  agree  upon  the  special  articles  of  the  |)eaoe 
of  Amiens,  ^hey  possessed  extremely  different  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  of  a  state  of  pacification  in 
general,  and  the  relations  which  it  establishes  be- 
tween two  independent  states.  The  English  min- 
ister, a  man  of  the  highest  personal  worth  and  pro- 
bity, entertained  no  doubt  that  prnoe  was  to  nave 
its  usual  effect,  of  restoring  all  the  ordinary  amicable 
intercourse  betwixt  FrtAfice  and  England ;  and  that,, 
in  matters  concerning  their  mutual  allies,  and  the 
state  of  the  European  republic  in  general,  the  latter 
country,  on  sheathing  the  sword,  had  retained  the 
right  of  friendly  counsel  and  remonstrance.  Mr.' 
Aldington  could  not  hope  to  restore  the  balance  of 
puroptf^tbr  vhieh  so  much  blood  had  been  spilled 
m  the  eighteenth  century.  The  scales  and  beams 
of  that  balance  were  broken  into  fragments,  and  lay 

Sndor  the  feet  of  Bonaparte.  But  Britain  did  not 
9  prostrate.  She  still  grasped  in  her  hand  the 
Jrrlcnt  of  the  ocean,  andhad  by  no  event,  in  the 
late  contest,  been  reduc^  to  surrender  the  right  of 
retQonsiratitvg;  against  violence  and  injustice,  and 
of  protecting  the  feeble,  as  far  aa  circumstances 
would  still  permit.' 

But  Bonaparte's  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  was  very  dtfl'erent.  It  was,  according  to 
his  estimation,  a  treaty,  containing  every  thing  that 
^tain  waa  entitled  to  expecl,on  the  pi^rt  of  herself 
and  her  allies,  (lad  the  accepting  of  which  excluded 
her  from  all  farther  rigbt  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  It  was  like  t  bounding  charter, 
which  restricia  the  riit^l  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
»  granted  to  the  precise  limits  therein  described, 
and  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  making  either 
daim  or  acquisition  beyond  them-  All  Europe, 
then,  wa«  lo  be  at  the  disposal  of  France,  and 
•tate^  created,  dissolved,  changed  and  rechaftfvcd 
tther  pleasure,  unless  Englandcould  lay  her  finMr 
•n  thalioe  in  th«  treaty  or  Amiens  which  prohirat- 
«d  the  piopoaed  measure.  "  Enalandf"  said  the 
MonUeur,   in  an  official  ton«,  *  shall  hava  the 

x«aty  of  Amiens,  the  whole  treaty  of  Amienik  and 


nothing  but  the  treaty  of  Amienat"  In  this  man 
ner  the  treaty  was,  so  £ir  aa  England  was  coin 
cemed,  understood  to>  decide,  and  that  in  favour  of 
France,  all  Questions  which  could  possibly  arise  in 
the  course  ot  future  time  between  the  two  countries; 
while,  in  ordinary  candour,  and  in  common  sense, 
it  could  be  only  considered  as  settling  the  causes  oi 
animosity  between  the  parties,  as  they  existed  at 
the  date  of  the  pacification. 

The  insular  situation  of  England  was  absurdly 
alleged  as  a  reason  why  she  should  not  interfere  in 
continental  politics;  as  if  the  relations  of  states  to 
each  other  were  not  the  aanne,  whether  divided  by 
an  ocean  or  a  hne  of  mountains.  The  very  circum- 
stance had  been  founded  upon  elo<inent}y  and  justly 
by  one  of  her  own  poets,  for  claiming  for  Britahi 
the  office  of  an  umpire,*  because  less  liable  to  be 
agitated  by  the  near  vicinity  of  continental  war, 
and  more  nloely  to  decide  with  impartiality  concern- 
ing contending  claims,  in  which  she  herself  coald 
have  little  interest.  It  was  used  by  France  in  the 
sense  of  another  poet,  and  made  a  reason  for  thrust- 
ing England  out  of  the  European  world,  and  allow- 
ing her  no  vote  in  its  most  important  concerns.t 

To  shch  humiliation  it  was  impossible  for  Britain 
to  submit.  It  rendered  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  tbua 
interpreted,  the  comiterpart  of  the  terms  which  me 
Cyclops  granted  to  Ulysses,  that  he  should  be  the 
last  devoured.  If  Britain  were  compelled  to  remain, 
with  fettered  hands  and  padfocked  lips,  a  h^lplsM 
and  inactive  witness,  wHile  France  completed  cha 
subjection  of  the  Continent,  what  other  doom  could 
she  expect  than  to  be  finally  subdued  1  It  will  be 
seen  afterwards  that  disputes  arose  concerning  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  These,  it  is  possibl«>,  might 
have  been  accommodated,  had  not  the  general  in- 
terpretation, placed  by  the  first  consul  on  the  whiHe 
transaction,  been  inconsistent  with  the  honour, 
safety,  and  independence  of  Great  Britain. 

It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  the  extfenie 
rejoicing  of  the  rabble  of  London  at  signipg  the 
prehminaries,  their  dragging  thouX  the  carnage  of 
Layriston,  and  shouting  '^Bonaparte  for  ever!" 
had  misled  the  mier  of  Pnmce  into  an  opinion  that 
oeace  was  indispensably  n/ecessary  to  England  z 
for,  like  other  fbreignera,  misapprehendini;  tne  na- 
ture of  our  popular  government,  he  may  easily 
enough  have  mistaken  the  cries  or  a  London  mob 
for  the  voice  of  the  British  people.  The  ministere 
also  seemed  to  keep  their  ground  in  Pariiament  en 
condition  of  their  making  and  maintaining  pea^  i 
ai)d  as  they  showed  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  Con- 
cession, it  might  be  misconstnMd  by  Bonapatte 
into  a  sense  of  weakness.  Had  h^  not  lab^rM 
under  some  euch  impreesion,  he  wpm  proiyA^y 
have  poflti>oned,  till  the  final  pactficatioti  of  Amiitta, 
the  gigantic  steps  towards  fhrfhsf  aggrandiseim^t, 
which  he  hesitated  not  to  take  after  s^ning^^he 
preliminaries,  and  during  the  progress  er  the  Ooa- 
gtess. 

We  have  already  specified  Napoleon'e  aecmtanea 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Cisalpine  RepQbuc,  on 
which  he  now  bestowed  the  name  of  Italian,  as  if 
it  was  designed  at  a  future  time  to  comprehend  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Italy.  By  a  secret  treaty  with 
Portugal,  he  had  acquired  the  province  of  Gruiaiuif 
so  far  as  it  belonged  to  that  power.  By  tnether 
with  Spain,  he  ban  engrossed  the  Spanish  part  of 
Louisiana,  and,  what  was  still  more  ominoua.  the 
reversion  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  of  the  island 
of  Elba,t  important  as  an  excellent  naval  statRMi. 

In  the  German  Diet  for  settling  the  indemnities, 
to  be  granted  to  the  various  prince^  of  the  emphre 
who  had  sustained  loss  of  territory  in  ooasequeaoe 
of  late  eventSj  and  particularly  of  the  treaty  ot 
Luneville,  the  influence  of  France  predominated  in 
a  manner  which  threatened  entire  destmotiQn  to 
tl^at  ancient  confederation.  It  may  be  in  g;eneral 
observed,  that  towns,  districts,  and  provinces,  ware 
dealt  from  hand  to  hand  like  cards  at  a  gaming- 
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tM!% ;  Mid  the  powers  of  Europe  once  morft,  after 
the  partition  of  Poland,  saw  with  scandal  the 
eovernment  of  freemen  transferred  from  hand  to 
Hand,  without  regard  to  their  wishes,  aptitudes,  and 
habits,  any  more  than  those  of  cattle.  This  evU 
imitation  of  an  evil  precedent  was  fraught  with  mis- 
ehief«  as  breaking  every  tie  of  affection  betwixt  the 
governor  and  governed,  and  loosening  all  attach- 
ments which  bmd  subjects  to  their  rulers,  excepting 
those  springing  from  force  on  the  one  side,  and  ne- 
cessity on  the  other. 

In  this  transfer  of  territories  and  Jurisdictions, 
the  King  of  Prussia  obtained  a  valuable  compensa- 
uon  for  the  Duchy  of  Cloves,  and  other  provinces 
transferred  to  France,  as  lying  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.^  The  neutrality  of  that  monarch  had 
been  of  the  last  service  to  France  during  her  (ate 
bloody  campai^s,  and  was  now  to  be  compensated. 
The  smaller  pnnces  of  the  empire,  especially  those 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  virtually 
placed  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  France, 
were  also  i^tified  with  large  allotments  of  terri- 
tory ;  whilst  Austria,  whose  pertinacious  opposition* 
was,  well  remembered, ,  was  considered  as  yet  re- 
taining too  high  pretensions  to  power  and  independ- 
ence, and  her  indemnities  were  as  much  limited  as 
those  of  the  friends  of  France  were  extended. 

The  various  advantages  and  accessions  of  power 
and  influence  which  we  have  hitherto  alluded  to,  as 
attained  by  France,  were  cbieflv  gained  by  address 
in  treating,  and  diplomat!*  skill  But  shortly  after 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  signed,  Bonaparte 
manifested  id  the  world,  that  where  intrigue  was 

'  nnauocesaful,  his  sword  was  as  ready  as  ever  to 

'  ^2S^^^  ^^^  extend  his  aggressions. 

The  attack  of  the  Directorv  on  the  Swiss  Cantons 
bad  been  always  considered  as  a  coarse  and  gross 

.  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  was  regarded 
as  such  by  Bonaparte  himself.  But  he  failed  not 
to  maintam  the  military  possession  of  Switzerland 
by  the  Frenoh  troops  i  nor,  however  indignant  un- 
der the  downfall  of  her  ancient  fame  and  present 
liberties,  was  it  possible  for  that  country  to  ofier 
May  resistance,  without  the  certainty  of  total  de- 

.  soructioB. 

The  elevenih  article  of  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe 
seemed  tq  afford  the  Swiss  a  prospect  of  escaping 
from  this  thraldom,  but  it  waa  m  words  only.  That 
treaty  was  declared  to  extend  to  the  Batavian.  Hel- 
vetic, Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  Republics.  ^The 
contracting  parties  guaranty  the  independenc*  of 
t|M  said  republics,"  continues  the  treaty,  **  and  the 
il0it  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them  to  adopt  what 

,  Ann  of  government  they  please."t  We  have  seen 
how  far  the  CSsalpine  republic  profited  by  this  de- 
elaration  of  independence;  the  proceedings  re- 

.  tpaoting  Switzerland  were  much  more  glaring. 

There  was  a  political  difference  of  opinion  m  the 
Swiss  cantons,  concerning  the  form  ofgovernment 
to  be  adopted  by  them ;  and  the  question  was  so- 

.  leo^y  agitated  m  a  diet  held  at  Berne.  The  ma- 
jority mcuned  for  a  constitution  framed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  ancient  government  by  a  federative 
leaeuey  and  the  plan  of  such  a  constitution  was  ac- 
Gordmgly  drawn  up  and  approved  of.  Aloys,  Re- 
ding, renowned  for  wisdom,  courage,  and  patriot- 
ism^  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  system.  He 
saw  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  countenance  of 
France,  in  order  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
stitution which  his  countrymen  had  chosen,  and  be- 
took himself  to  Paris  to  solicit  Bonaparte's  consent 
to  it.  This  consent  was  given,  upon  the  Swiss, go- 
vernment agreeing  to  admit  to  their  deliberations 
six  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  who,  supported 
by  toe  French  interest,  desired  that  the  constitution 
should  be  one  and  indivisible,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  French  Republic 

This  coalition,  formed  at  the  first  consul's  re- 
quest, terroinated  in  an  act  of  treachery,^  which  Bo- 
naparte hfid  probably  foreseen. ,  Availing  them- 
selves of  \kn  adjournal  of  the  Diet  for  (he  Easter 
bolydsfs.  ihe  French  party  summoned  a  meeting. 


from  which  the  other  members  were  absent,  and 
adopted  a  form  of  constitation  which  totally  snb- 
verted  the  principles  of  that  under  which  the  Swiat 
had  so  long  lived  in  freedom,  happiness,  and  ho- 
Bonaparte  connatulated  (hem  on  the  wis- 


nour. 


dom  of  their  choice.  It  was,  indeed,  sure  to  ^meet 
his  approbation,  for  it  was  completely  aubversiTe  of 
all  the  old  laws  and  forma,  and  so  might  reodw 
any  modification  which  his  policy  should  dictate 
and  it  was  to  be  administered  of  course  by  men, 
who,  having  risen  under  his  influence,  must  neces- 
sarily be  pliant  to  his  will.  Having  made  his  c6m- 
pliments  on  their  being  possessed  of  a  free  and  in* 
dependent  constitution,  he  «gnified  his  wiUingoeas 
to  withdraw  the  troops  of  France,  and  did  ao  ac» 
cordingly.  For  this  equitable  measure  much  mci- 
tude  was  expressed  by  the  Swiss,  which  miAx  haws 
been  saved,  if  they  hadkno  wn  that  Bonapart^s  ppUcy 
rather  than  his  generosity  dictated  his  proeeeungs. 
It  was,  in  the  first  place,  his  business  to  assume  um 
appearance  of  leaving  the  Swias  in  poaaession  of 
their  freedom :  secondly,  he  was  sure  that  eirents 
would  presently  happen,  when  they  should  he  left 
to  themselves,  whicn  would  afford  a  plausible  pea- 
text  to  justify  his  armed  interference. 

The  aristocratic  cantons  of  the  ancient  Swiss 
League  were  satisfied  with  the  constitution  finaOf 
adopted  by  the  French  party  of  their  country ;  but 
not  so  the  democratic,  or  small  cantons,  who  ratMr 
than  submit  to  it,  declared  their  reaolution  j^    .^ 
to  withdraw  from  the  general  league,  as     ^^  * 
new-modelled  by  the  French,  ana  to  form  ander 
their  own  ancient  laws  a  separate  confederacj^ 
This  was  to  consist  of  the  cantons  of  Schweiti, 
Uri,  and  Underwalden,  forest  and  mountain  re- 
gions, in  which  the  Swiss  have  least  degenented 
from  the  simple  and  hardy  manners  of  their  an- 
cestors.   A  civil  war  immediately  broke  out,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  seen,  that  in  popularity,  as 
well  as  patriotism,  the  ustuping  Helvetic  govere 
ment,  established  by  French  interest,  waa  totally 
inferior  to  the  gallant  foresters.    These  last  were 
guided  chiefly  by  the  patriotic  Reding,  who  scn>v«^ 
with  undaunted  though  ultimately  with  vain  reso- 
lution, to  emancipate  bis  unfortunate  country.  The 
intrusive  government  were  driven  from  Berne,  their 
troops  every  where  routed,  and  the  federative  party 
were  generally  received  with  the  utmost  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  by  their  countrymen,  few  adhering  (a 
the  usurpersi  excepting  thqf^  who  were  attached  ta 
them  by  views  of  emolument. 

But  while  Reding  and  the  Swiss  patiiota  wen 

triumphing  in  the  prospect  of  restoring  their  ancieat 

consutution,  with  all  its  privileges  and  immunities^ 

the  strong  grasp  of  superior  power  waa  extended  to 

,  cruah  theur  patnotic  exertions. 

The  fatal  tidings  of  the  proposed  fordhle  inter- 
ference of  France,  were  made  known  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Rapp,  adjutant -general  of  Bonaparte, 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  eighteen  a«»n»  «« 
Swias  cantons.!  This  manifesto  waa  of  ""V*-  *»• 
a  most  extraordinary  nature.  Bonaparte  upbraided 
the  Swiss  with  their  civil  discords  of  three  yeaia 
standing,  forgetting  that  these  discords  would  not 
have  existed  but  tor  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
^e  told  them  that,  when  he,  as  a  boon  granted,  had 
been  pleased  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their 
country,  they  had  immediately  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other.  These  are  singular  propoaitioos 


t  r'ln  the  eonrlction,  that  for  a  forced  and  anfoftnmta 

riafe,  divorce  ii  the  only  roaionabie  remeor.  aad  that  Hdveila 
ana  ouneivat  cannot  rocover  repoto  and  oqntent.  oaaajit  bf  ika 
roptiira  of  thb  forced  tit,  we  are  firmlr  roaoived  to  labour  at  tkat 
■eparatjon  with  all  possible  qptiTRT-"! 

\  ["  1^6  foat  eonnil  iMtrOcted  Ney  to  enter  Swltaarlaiid  wllb 
a  eorpa  of  troopa,  and  eaaicd  Rediog,  tfaa  insticator  of  tte  ikr 
tuibanoea.  to  bo  aneated :  and  bo  deapatched  IUa»«  in  all  kMla^ 
who  provideDtiallr  amvcd  at  the  momeDt  when  the  partiea  ««• 
comiqc  to  blows,  Rapp,  with  a  rare  prcsente  of  rnibd,  afimfi 
nom  m  eanjate,  placed  hfanself  beCweeo  the  two  mnfcs.  loiilr 
daobring,  to  the  German  kuuuafet  tint  he  was  autbarised  ts4a- 
BoiBMe  aa  an  enemy  to  the  Fraocfa  natioo,  whichewi  of  tha  twa 


I 


oaxties  should  oommeoce  firing,  and  unt  he  was  ordeiad  to  iakn- 
doeea  fleah  body  of  French  troops  faito  the  8wia  teititory.    Hit 
flmmassprodneed  Ihe  areater  emet.  as  bothpnit^had  thasaaM 
to  apprehand,  from  a  aaoond  iDvaaioa.'*— aivAST* 
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•Bough  to  befoaod  bn  s^roctanifltian  addrasted  by 
one  independent  nation  to  another.  But  what  fol- 
lows is  still  more  extraordinary.  '^  You  have  dis- 
puted ^ree  years,  without  understanding  one  ano- 
tker ;  if  left  anv  longer  to  yourselves,  you  will  kill 
each  other  for  three  years  more,  without  coming  to 
any  better  result.  Your  history  shows  that  your 
intestine  wars  cannot  be  terminated  without  the 
•fficacioua  intervention  of  France.  It  is  true,  I  had 
resolved  not  to  intermeddle  with  your  affairs,  hav- 
iii|(  always  found  that  your  various  governments 
have  applied  to  me  for  advice  which  thev  never 
meant  to  follow,  and  have  sometimes  made  a  bad 
U9e  of  my  name  to  favour  their  own  private  inter- 
ests and  passions.  But  I  neither  can.  nor  ongbt  to 
renoia  insensible  to  the  distress  of  which  I  see  yon 
th«  prey.  I  recall  my  resolution  of  neutrahty.  I 
consent  to  be  the  mediator  of  your  diflerenees ;  but 
my  mediation  shall  be  effectual,  iMich  as  becomes 
the  great  nation  in  whose  name  I  address  you."* 

This  insulting  tone,  with  wbich^  uninvited,  and 
as  if  granting  a  favour,  the  chief  consul  took  upon 
him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  exercise  the  most  ar-^ 
bitrary  power  over  a  free  and  independent  people,  is 
equally  remarkable  at  the  close  of  the  manifesto. 
Toe  proclamation  commands,  that  a  deputation  be 
sent  to-Paris,  to  consult  with  the  chief  consul ;  and 
concludes  with  an  assertion  of  Bonaparte's  '*  right 
to  ejy)ect  that  no  city,  community,  or  public  body, 
should  presume  to  contradict  the  measures  which 
it  ought  please  him  to  adopt."  To  support  the  rea- 
fiooing  of  a  manifesto  which  every  schoolboy  might 
have  confuted,  Ney,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  entered  Switzerland  at  diflerent  pomta. 

As  the  presence  of  such  an  overpowering  force 
rendered  resistance  vain,  Aloys  Reding,  and  his 
gaUaot  companions,  were  compelled  to  dismiss  their 
xorces  after  a  touehing  address  to  them-  The  Diet< 
of  Schweitz  also  dissolved  itself  in  consequence  of 
the  interference,  as  they  stated,1  of  an  armed  force 
of  foreknqrs,  whom  it  was  impossible,  in  the  ex- 
haustea  state  of  the  country,  to  oppose. 

Switzerland  was  thus,  once  more,  occupied  by 
French  soldiers.  The  patriots,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  asserting  her  rights,  were 
sought  after  and  imprisoned.  Aloys  Reding  was 
urged  to  conceal  himself^  but  he  declined  to  do  so ; 
and  when  upbraided  by  the  French  officer  who  oame 
to  arrest  him,  as  being  the  head  of  the  insurrection, 
be  answered  nobly,  'Hi  have  obeyed  the  call  of  con- 
•cisnGe  and  my  country— do  you  execute  the  com- 
mands of  vour  master.  He  waa  imprisoned  in  the 
caatle  of  Aarsbourg.t 

The  resistance  of  these  worthy  patriots,  their 
oauii,  dignified,  and  manly  conduct,  their  simple 
and  afiectingpleas  against  over-mastering  violence, 

tugh  tkey  failed  to  procure  the  advantages  which 
y  noped  for  their  country,  were  not  lost  to  the 
world,  or  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Their  pathetio 
compJaiots,  when  perused  in  many  a  remote  valley, 
eacitad  deiesiation  of  French  usurpation,  in  bosoms 
wbii;h  had  hitherto  contented  themscAves  with  re> 
mroing.the  victoriea  of  the  Reoublic  with  wonder, 
u  not  with  admiration.  For  otner  aggressions,  the 
hurry  of  revolqtion,  the  axtremity  of  war,  the  strong 
compulsion  of  necessity  might  be  pleaded ;  bat  that 
upon  Switzerland  was  as  gratuitous  and  unprovoked 
as  it  was  nefariously  unjust.  The  name  ot  the  can- 
t9n8,  connected  with  so  many  recollections  of  an- 
cient faith  and  bravery,  hardy  simplicity,  and  manly 
freedom,  gave  additional  interest  to  the  sufferings  of 
such  a  country  i  and  no  one  act  of  his  public  life 
did  jSonaparte  so  much  injury  throughout  Europe^ 
as  his  coiiduot  towards  Switzerland.! 

*  [ Annua)  Refiater,  vol.  xliv.  p.  071.) 

*  [AoiiaBlIUfrbter,  v.  xKv.  p.  •?&) 

I  iAk>7R  R«dioc  WM  boro  in  1763.  AAer  Mag  confined  iicTtenil 
moDtlifl  in  the  caatle  of  Aanibourf ,  )ic  wa«  liberatod.  and  beinir  in 
IIOSI  elected  landemannofthe  canton  of  Srhwcitz,  De  aMiatea  in 
UMlcapadtF,  at  the  dletorrvibourf,  in  1809.  Ho  died  at  Schweitz 

I  (N^ver  did  Bonaparte  )efl9  abuM  hii  rant  nrcponderanc ; 
Ud  Switzerland  i«,  without  contradiction,  of  aU  utateii  nearr>r 
want,  over  wbioh  he  hoi  exerted  bis  influcoots  th^t  which  he 
fett  fpared  the  most,  dunnc  the  RfXaen  veitnvf  hta  a«ccnd«ncv 
•M  ciory.    In  order  to  par  a  uropcc  tribute  u>  truth,  I  wjU  oM, 
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The  dignified  resistance  of  the  Swiss,  their  re- 
nown for  courage,  and  the  policy  of  not  thwarting 
them  too  far,  had  some  cfl'cct  on  the  chief  consul 
himself;  and  in  the  final  act  of  mediation,  by  which 
Y\e  saved  th^m  the  farther  trouble  of  taking  thought 
about  their  own  constitution,  he  permitted  federal- 
ism to  remain  as  anintegral  principle.  Bv  a  subse- 
quent defensive  treaty,  toe  cantons  agreea  to  refuse 
all  passage  through  the  country  to  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  engaged  to  maintam  an  army  of  a  few 
thousand  men  to  guaranty  this  engagement.  Swit- 
zerland also  fnrniflhed  France  witn  a  subsidiary 
army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  But  the 
firmness  which  these  mountaineers  showed  in  ihd 
course  of  discussing  this  treaty  was  such,  that  ii 
saved  them  from  having  the  conscription  imposed 
on  them,  aS  in  other  countries  under  the  dominioh 
of  France.  II 

Notwithstanding  these  qualifications,  however 
it  was  evident  that  the  voluntary  and  self-elected 
Mediatorir  of  Switzerland  was  in  fact  sovercigud  ot 
that  country,  as  well  as  of  France  and  the  norin  of 
Italy  ;  but  there  was  no  voice  to  ititcrdict  this  for- 
midable accumulation  of  power.  England  alon0 
interffered,  by  sending  nn  envoy  (Mr.  Moore)  to  the 
diet  of  Schweitz,  to  inquire  by  what  means  ehe 
could  give  assistance  to  their  claims  of  independ- 
ence; but  ere  his  arrival,  the  operations  of  Ney  had 
rendered  all  farther  resistance  impossible.  A  re- 
monstrance was  also  made  by  England  to  the 
French  Government  upon  this  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion on  the  liberties  of  an  independent  people.** 
But  it  remained  unanswered  and  unnoticed,  unless^ 
in  the  pages  of  the  Moriiteur.  where  the  pretensions" 
of  Britain  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent, were  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  After 
this  period,  Bonaparte  adopted,  and  continued  (o 
bear,  the  title  of  Grand  Mediator  of  the  Helvetian 
Renubhc,  in  token,  doubtless,  of  the  right  which  he 
had  assumed,  and  effectually  exercised,  of  interfering 
in  their  affairs  whenever  it  suited  him  to  do  satt 
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SB  advances  towards  universal  empire,  made 
during  the  very  period  when  the  pacific  measures 
adopted  by  the  preliminaries,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were  in  the  act  of 
being  carried  into  execution,  excited  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  people  of  Britain.    They  had  not ' 


that  the  act  of  mediation  was  ionpregnated.  aa  mueh  as  \mmmnmm, 
with  the  conoitibtory  and  cluiractoriatically  moderata  sfiiiit  m 
BarthClemi."— ForcHB,  t,  i.  p.  864.1 

H  (Monrgaillard.t  vi.  p.  5;  Jomini,  Vie  Politiqae  el  Mflitaire 
de  Napoleon,  L 1.  p.  689 ;  Savaqr.  v.  i.  p.  MS.  >  ,«  > 

IT  ["  The  deputies,  plooscd  with  the  result  of  their  mission.  i«- 
quested  ih^  first  connu)  to  retain  the  title  of  Mediator,  which  Md 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  country  was  restored  to  its  wonted 
tranquiliity,  without  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  and  tho  oelcbrafed  M. 
de  la  Harpe  (formerly  tutor  to  the  JBmperor  Alexander.)  who  had  ' 

fovemed  it  under  the  title  of  Oirecior.  oame  to  fix  bis  resideuoe  in  • 
'aris."— SAVAKV.t.  i.  p.  8091  , 

•♦  I"  For  Lord  Hawkesbury*B  NoCe-Veifaal  to  M.  Otto,  Oct.  10, , ' 
1809,togeiher  with  bis  lordship's  directions  to  Mr.  Moom.  and  Mr. 
Moore's  reply,  sf  c  Annuci  ReeUUr,  \fA.  xliv.  pp.  VIA—Vn.  | 

tt  ["  That  wluch  Bir  Walter  Scott  here  advances  eouceming  tha  ^ 
blamable  policy  of  Napoleon  with  respect  to  the  .Swiss,  when  be ' 
gave  them  this  act  of  mediation,  is  not  correct,  and  I  will  prove 
It  to  be  so,  I  was  in  S witxerland  in  1614,  aAcr  the  invasion  of  thi 
allies,  and  certainly  this  was  the  |i«riod  nf  the  greatest  enmity 
towards  my  brother ;  it  was  the  epoch  of  the  calumniators  and 
libellen  ;  nay.  tiiero  existed  those  who  carried  their  ef%oniery  so 
fiir  as  to  declare  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  was  not  his  own, bat 
that  he  was  caOed  NiciiolaM.  Ncverinektf.  even  at  tttis  period; 
some  of  the  deputies  of  the  Diet,  and  the  lunderaanns  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  and  the  principal  Swiss,  who  frequented  the  hatha 
of  Baden,  near  Zurich,  where  I  then  was,  did  not  rufrain  from 
openly  declaring,  that  they  could  not  oonipjain  of  the  Eioperai 
Niipofeon.  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  their  difficulties,  and  that 
tbey  could  feel  nothing  but  gratitude  tijwards  him."-Loma  Bu- 
MAVAjns,  p.  S8.1 
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been  accustomed  to  rely  mach  on  the  onceritrof 
toe  FreDch  nation :  nor  did  the  character  of  Ue 
present  chief,  so. full  of  ambition,  ana  so  bold  and 
successful  in  his  enterprises,  incline  them  to  feeliDgs 
t>f  greater  security.  On  the  other  hand,  Bonaparte 
seems 'to  have  felt  as  matter  of  personal  offence  the 
jealousy  which  the  British  entettained  i  and  instead 
of  sooming  it,  as  policy  dictated<  by  concessions 
and  confidence,  he  showed  a  di8i>osition  to  repress, 
ot  at  least  to  punish  it,  bv  measures  which  indicated 
anger  and  frntation.  There  ceased  to  be  any  cor- 
diaiitv  of  intercourse  oeiwizt  the  two  nations,  and 
they  began  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  each  other 

.  tor  causes  of  offence,  rather  than  for  the  means  of 
reaoioviDe  it. 

*  The  English  had  several  subjects  of  complaint 
teainst  Prance,  besides  the  general  encroachments 
tntich  she  had  continued  to  make  on  the  liberties 
df  Europe.  A  law  had  been  made  during  the  times 
of  the  wildest  Jacobinism,  which  condemned  to 
forfeiture  ev^y  vessel  under  a  hundred  tons  burden, 
carrying  British  merchandise,  and  approaching 
Within  four  leagues  of  Prance.  It  was  now  thought 
proper,  that  the  enforcing  a  regulation  of  so  hostile 
t  character,  made  during  a  war  of  unexampled  bit- 
tamest  should  be  the  first  fruits  of  returning  peace. 

^  Several  British  vessels  were  stopped,  their  captains 
hnQrisoned,  their  cargoes  confiscated,  and  all  rSsti- 
tntion  refused.  Some  of  these  had  been  driven  on 
the  Prench  coast  unwillingly,  and  by  stress  of 
weather ;  but  the  necessity  or  the  case  created  no 
exemption.  An  instance  there  was  of  a  British 
vessel  in  ballast,  which  entered  Charente,  in  order 
to  load  with  a  cargo  of  brandy.  The  plates,  knives, 
ibrks,  d^.,  used  by  the  captain,  being  found  to  be 
of  British  manufacture,  the  circumstance  was 
bought  a  sufficient  apology  for  seising  the  vessel, 
hese  aggressions,  repeatedly  made,  were  not,  so 
ir  as  appears,  remedied  on  the  most  urgent  ranion> 
strances,  and  seemed  to  argue  that  the  French  were 
already  acting  on  the  vexatious  and  irritating  prin- 
ciple which  often  precedes  a  war,  but  very  seldom 
immediately  follows  a  peace.  The  conduct  of 
France  was  felt  to  be  the  more  unreasonable  and 
ungracious,  as  all  restrictions  on  her  commerce, 
imposed  during  the  war,  had  been  withdrawn  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  so  soon  as  the  peace  was 
concluded.  In  like  manner,  a  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  of  AmienSi  providing  that  all  sequestrations 
imposed  on  the  property  of  Prench  or  of  English, 
in  the  two  contendhig  countries,  should  be  removed, 
was  instantly  complied  with  in  Britain,  but  post- 
poned and  dallied  with  on  the  part  of  France. 

Tlie  above  were  vexatious  and  offensive  meS- 
sares,  intimating  little  respect  for  the  Government 
of  England,  and  no  desire  to  cultivate  her  good  will 
They  were  perhaps  adopted  by  the  chief  consul,  in 
hopes  of  inoucing  Britam  to  make  some  sacrifices 
ux  order  to  obtain  from  his  fiivour  a  commercial 
treaty,  the  advantages  of  which,  according  to  his 
cnteioa  of  the  English  nation,  was  a  boon  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  quickly  for»ve  the  humiliating; 
restrictions  from  which  it  would  emancipate  their 
trade.  If  this  were  any  part  of  his  policy,  he  was 
iipiorant  of  the  nature  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
nplicd.  It  is  the  sluggish  ox  alone  that  is  govern- 
ed ny  a  goad.  But  what  gave  the  deepest  offence 
aid  most  lively  alarm  to  Britain,  was,  that  while 
Bonaparte  declmed  affording  the  ordinary  facilities 
for  Einglish  commerce,  it  was  his  purpose^  never- 
theless, to  establish  a  commercial  agent  in  every 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  whose  ostensible  duty 
was  td  watch  over  that  very  trade  which  the  first 
consul  showed  so  little  desire  to  encourage,  but 
whose  real  business  resembled  that  of  an  accredited 
and  privileged  spy.  These  official  persons  were 
not  only,  by  their  instructions,  directed  to  collect 
.every  possihle  information  on  oommercial  points, 
but  also  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  ports  of  each  dis- 
trict, with  all  the  soundings,  ana  to  point  out  with 
what  wind  vessels  could  go  out  and  enter  with  most 
ease,  and  at  what  draught  of  water  the  harbour 
might  be  entered  by  ships  of  burden.  To  add  to 
the  alarming  character  of  such  a  set  of  agents,  it 


wtfi  fiMmd  that  those,  invsstad  wtth  the  offion 
military  men  and  engineers. 

Consuls  thus  nomunted  had  reaobed  Britaiii,  hot 
bad  not,  in  general,  occupied  the  posts  asst^aed  ts 
therin,  when  the  British  Govemmeot,  becoimni^  m- 
formed  of  tkke  duties  they  were  expected  to  oerfbrm^ 
annooneed  to  them,  that  any  one  who  mignt  tepA 
to  a  British  seaport  under  suoh  a  cfaaraeter,  rimM 
be  instantly  ordered  to  quit  the  island.  The  Bttuwf 
with  which  these  agents  hwi  been  iastrticted  td 
conduct  themselves  was  so  grsst,  that  one  Favreie^ 
to  whom  the  office  of  eommercnd  agent  at  Dublin 
had  been  assigned,  and  who  had  retched  the  ptaos 
of  his  destination  before  the  nature  of  the  appoiirt- 
ment  was  discovered^  could  not  be  f<mtid  out  bf 
some  persons  who  desired  to  make  an  nfldavit  be* 
fore  him  as  consul  of  France.  It  can  be  no  wonder 
that  the  very  wonit  impression  was  msde  mt  tliA 
pubUc  mind  of  Britain  respecting  the  fiirtherpfojeein 
of  her  late  enemies,  when  it  was  evide»l  ^at  tliet 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  mortients  ef  mtorn- 
ing  peace  to  procure,  by  an  indirect  and  moM  SMS- 
picioua  course  of prooeedingi  that  species  ofinftrtftn* 
tion,  which  would  be  most  useful  to  Prance,  nii^ 
most  dangerous  to  Britain,  in  the  event  of  n  ns^ 
newed  war. 

While  theae  grievances  and  eirenmstaoeernr  M»* 
picion  affitatea  the  English  nation,  the  daily  pi«niK 
which  alternately  acts  upon  patHje  opinion,  and  ll 
reacted  upon  by  it,  was  loud  and  vehement.  T%S 
personal  character  of  the  chief  oonsul  was  sev^erel^ 
treated  {  his  measures  of  Belf-s|tgrandisement  ar- 
raigned, his  aggressions  on  the  hbehy  of  Pmnce,  el 
Italy,  and  especially  of  SwitaeHand,  held  up  to  o0eB 
day ;  while  every  m stance  of  petty  vexation  nnd 
oppression  practised  upon  Bntiah  oommenee  or 
British  Bubjecta,  was  ouoted  as  expressing  his  deep 
•resentment  agamst  the  only  country  whieh  po»- 
seesed  the  will  snd  the  power  to  counteract  his  a^ 
quiring  the  universal  dommion  of  Europe. 

There  was  at  this  period  in  Britain  a  latse  partf 
of  French  Royalists,  who,  declining  to  return  Is 
France,  or  felfing  under  the  exceptions  to  the  am- 
nesty, regarded  Bonaparte  as  their  personal  oMny, 
as  well  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  restioration  ef 
the  Bourbons,  to  which,  but  for  him  only,  the  peopln 
of  France  aeemed  otherwise  more  disposed  than  at 
any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revoln* 
tion.  These  gentlemen  found  an  able  and  active  a^ 
vocate  in  thenr  cause  in  Monsieur  Peltier,  an  emi- 
grant, a  determined  royaHst,  snd  a  rnsn  of  thai 
ready  wit  and  vivacity  of  talent  whickis  pecoliarlf 
calculated  for  periodical  writing.  He  had  opp<»9ed  tiin 
democrats  during  the  early  dayS  of  the  Kevolntittn, 
by  a  publication  termed  the  "  Actsof  theApostlan;'** 
in  which  he  held  up  to  ridicule  and  execration  tKe  ac- 
tions, pretensions,  and  principlesaf  their  leaders,  #M 
such  success  as  induced  Brissot  to  aseert,  that  Hk 
had  done  more  harm  to  the  Republican  eanne  ^aa 
all  the  alh^  armies.  At  the  present  crisis,  he  eom- 
menced  the  publication  of  a  weeklrpaner  in  LondMk 
in  the  Frendh  language,  called  Jv'Amht*|^  The 
decoration  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  was  a  head  nf 
Bonapsrte,  placed  on  the  body  of  a  Sphinx.  Thin 
ornament  being  objected  to  after  the  first  tvn  tit 
three  numbers,  the  Sphinx  appeared  with  a  n^dt 
truneated;  but,  being  still  decked  with  the  oonsnlal' 
emblems,  continued  to  intimate  emblematieatly  tins 
allusion  at  onoe  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  ambignMUi 
character  of  the  first  consul.  The  columns  or  tftit 
paper  were  dedicated  to  the  most  severe  attacks 
upon  Bonaparte  and  the  French  Government :  and 
as  it  was  hwhly  popular,  from  the  general  jf^mgn 
of  the  English  nanon  towards  both,  it  was  wfdeiy 
dispersed  and  generally  read. 

The  torrent  of  satire  and  abuse  poured  forth  from 
the  English  and  Anglo-gallican  periodical  prttw, 
was  calculated  deeply  to  annoy  ana  initate  theper- 
son  against  whom  it  was  chiefly  aimed.  In  Eng^ 
land  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see  characteiv 

*  [The "Actci Am  ApAttm." tvhieh upesred in fTW. uh! raUiS 
edMnt  of  ^rbieh  PelUwwas  t««»ted  67  Riverol,  Champcenets, 
and  the  Viiieoant  Mirabeau,  «*»  principally  directed  Vgainat  tte 
mmntm  of  tbe  CouttiMtent  Aaembly.] 
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•thft  mofl  QoimpMaliabK  aw*  die,mo«t  v«MnMe» 
aasaiiea  by  the  daily  press,  tfi«t  we  •oo^nt  the  in- 
dividual guilty  of  foUy,  wbo,  if  h*  be  innocent  of 
living  cause  lor  tb«  soandal,  takes  it  to  heart  more 
taaa  a  passenger  would  mind  the  bailing  of  a  dog, 
that  yelps  at  ew&rv  passing  sound.    But  this  Is  a 

fsnliment  acauired  partly  by  habit,  partly  by  our 
nowledgej  that  unsubstantiated  scandal  of  this 
aort  makes  no  impression  ob  the  public  mind.  Such 
indiflerence  cannot  b#expected  on  the  part  of  fo- 
reigners, who,  in  this  particular,  resemole  horses 
introduced  from  neigbbooring  counties  into  the  pre- 
xiincls  of  forest  districts,  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
■stung,  into  madness  by  a  peculiar  species  of  gadfly, 
to  which  the  race  bred  in  the  ooontiy  are  from  habit 
almost  totally  indifierent 

If  it  be  thus  with  foreigners  in  general,  it  must  be 
mppos^  that  from  natural  impatience  of  censure, 
as  well  as  rendered  susceptible  and  brritable  by  his 
course  of  uninterrupted  success,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte must  have  wmced  under  the  animated  and 
austained  attacks  upon  his  person  and  government, 
irhich  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers,  and 
•Peltier's  Ambigu.  He  attached  at  all  times,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  much  impor- 
tance to  the  influence  of  the  press,  which  in  Paris 
he  had  taken  under  his  own  especial  superinten- 
dence, and  for  which  he  himself  often  condescended 
to  compose  or  correct  paragraphs.  To  be  assailed, 
therefore,  by  the  whole  body  of  British  newspapers, 
almost  as  pumerous  as  tbe^r  navy,  seems  to  have 
^provoked  him  to  the  extremity  of  his  patience ;  and 
lesentment  of  these  attacks  aggravated  the  same 
hostile  sentiments  against  England,  which,  from 
causes  of  suspicion  already  mentioned,  had  begun 
'to  be  engendered  in  the  British  public  against 
^*nnc«  and  her  ruler. 

Kapofeon.  ia  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  to  an- 
■  awer  m  kind,  aad  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur  had 
aaany  an  angry  and  violent  passagb  directed  against 
.Kngland.*  Aaswers,  r€plie&  and  rejoinders  passed 
rapidly  across  the  Channel,  inflaming  and  aug- 
menting the  hostile  spirit,  reciprocally  entertained 
by  the  two  countries  against  each  other.  But  there 
was  this  great  disadvantage  on  Bonaparte's  side, 
that  while  the  KngUah  might  justly  throw  the  blame 
of  this  scandalous  warfsre  on  the  license  of  a  free 
pressi  thechief  consul  could  not  transfer  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  attack  on  his  side ;  because  it  was  uni- 
varsaUy  known,  that  the  French  periodical  publica- 
tjons  being  under  the  most  severe  regulations, 
nothing  could  appear  in  them  except  what  had  re- 
C^ved  the  previous  sanction  of  the  government 
Every  attack  upon  England,  therefore  which  was 
published  in  the  French  papera,  was  held  to  express 
the  personal  sentiments  of  the  chief  consul,  who 
thui^  by  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  French  press, 
hsri  rendered  oimself  answerable  for  every  such 
Gcenae  as  it  was  permitted  to  take. 

It  became  speedily  plain,  that  Bonaparte  oould 
xsap  BO  advantage  from  a  contest  in  which  he  was 
to^be  the  defendant  in  bis  own  person,  and  to  main- 
'  iio  a  literary  warfare  with  anonymous  antagonists. 

Ce  had  recoursei  therefore,  to  a  demand  upon  the 

iiitish  Crovemmeot,  and,  af(er  various  representa- 
tions of  milder  import,  caused  his  envoy,  Monsieur 
pito,  to  state  in  an  ofiidal  note  the  foi-  r,,i„  t,f. 
lowing  distinct  grievances  i— First,  the  ''"*'  ^°' 
existence  of  a  d^  and  continued  system  to  injure 
the  character  of  the  first  consul,  snd  prejudice  the 
amct  of  his  public  measuies,  through  the  medium 
<tf  the  press :  Secondly,  the  permission  of  a  part  of 
the  Pnaces  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  their  ad* 

*  rimtdetbeMonttaiirtheKMrfaBdliibblciodarmrfomn- 
iMot;  itwat  tbeioiennediato  instnimeDtofiiiyconinrameatkMis 
Vitb  public  opinion,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Did  any  question 
vbdrespocdm  certain  grand  bolltical  oombinaf  inns,  ornoroe  dc- 
jeatapointi  of  diplomaeyi  Tha  ol^ecta  wereindirenlr  hinted  at 

eh  tha  Hanittur.    They  instanily  attract«d  aniverial  attention, 
becanic  the  topiea  of  aencrai  investig atioo.    The  UimUettr 
been  reprr>achod  for  tne  acrimony  and  virulence  of  ita  notes 
Maioatthe  enemy :  but  before  we  condemn  them,  we  art*  bound 

*w  take  iolo  eoneidoratioii  tho  benafita  thny  may  hare  produced, 
I  anxiety  with  which  they  0<4saMPAaIly  perpfexad  thcenoniy. 
I  tsmir  with  which  they  atnick  a  heaitaUng  Cabinet"— NaPo- 
m»t  Xoe  Outt,  t.  iv.  IX  ist  J 
t  (Annul  Bcglitar.voL  ihr.  pi !»! 


b^iaiftla,  to  remam  io  Boglaad,  far  tbapurpoaa,  ijn 
was  alleged,)  that  they  might  hatch  and  uwwQiaji 
schemes  against  the  life  and  govetnmeat  of  tSi 
chief  consai.  It  was  therefore  eategorieaHv  d^ 
oumded,  1st,  That  the  Britiah  Government  do  pot 
a  stop  to  the  pnblicadoa  of  the  abuse  complained  o4 
as  anecting  the  head  of  the  French  Gk)vemraatiti 
9d,  That  ma  emigrants  residing  io  Jersey  be  dia- 
mtssed  from  Bngiaod*— that  the  bishopa  who  had 
dedined  to  resign  their  sees  be  also  sent  oat  of  tha 
country— that  George  Cadoudal  bo  transported  M 
Canada— that  the  Princes  of  the  House  or  Bamrboa 
be  advised  to  repair  to  Warsaw,  where  the  head  of 
their  family  now  resided— and,  finally,  that  aaaii 
emigrants  who  xom tinned  to  wear  the  aneievt 
badges  and  decorations  of  the  French  conit,  be  alao^ 
compelled  to  leave  England.  Lest  the  Briush  miii« 
isters  should  plead,  that  the  cdnstitntion  of  thoif 
country  precluded  them  from  gratifiring  the  llrat 
consul  in  any  of  these  demands,  monsieur  Ottn 
forestalled  the  objection,  by  reminding  them,  that 
the  Alien  Act  gave  diem  fiill  power  to  exclude  aaiy 
fiM-etgners  from  Great  Britain  at  their  pleasars.t 

To  this  pereroptory.mandat&  Lord  Hawkesbumt 
then  minister  for  wreign  aflfairs,  instructed  m 
British  agent,  Mr.  Merry,  to  make  a  reply,  at  one^ 
firm  and  conciliatory :  avoiding  the  tone  of  piwa 
and  ill  temper  which  h  plainly  to  be  traced  in  tha 
French  note,  yet  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  na^ 
tion  he  represented.  It  was  observed,  that,  if  tha 
French  Government  bad  reason  to  complain  of  tha 
Ucense  of  the  English  iournals,  the  British  Goverff<^ 
ment  had  no  less  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  tha 
retorts  and  recriminations  which  had  been  poured 
out  from  those  of  Psris :  and  that  there  was  this 
remarkable  feature  of  difference  betwixt  them,  thai 
the  English  Ministry  neither  had.  coald  have,  Mt 
wished  to  have,  any  control  over  the  freedom  of  tha 
British  press :  whereas  the  MonUeur^  in  which  thd 
abuse  of  Eiigland  had  appeared,  was  the  official  of^ 

Sin  of  the  French  Government.  But,  finally  upon 
is  point,  the  British  Monarch,  it  was  said,  would 
make  no  concession  to  any  foreign  power,  at  tha 
expense  of  the  freedom  of  the  prese.l  If  what  Waa 
published  was  libellous  or  actionable,  the  printers 
and  publishers  were  open  to  punishment,  and  alj 
reasonable  facilities  would  be  afforded  for  proseCtt 
ting  them.  To  the  demands  so  peremptorily  ursedj 
respecting  the  emigrants,  Lord  Hawkesbury  replied* 
by  special  answers  applying  to  the  different  clesaeft, 
but  summed  up  in  the  -general  argument,  that  bia 
Majesty  neither  encouraged  them  in  anv  schemift 
agiunst  the  French  Government,  nor  did  he  bd^a 
there  were  any  such  in  existence;  and  that  whila 
these  unfortunate  princes  and  their  followera  Kvstf 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  atifl 
without  affording  nations  with  whom  she  was  at 
peace  any  valid  or  sufficient  cause  of  complaint,  hia 
Majesty  would  feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  di^itTj 
his  honour,  and  the  common  laws  of  hospitality,  w 
deprive  them  of  that  protection,  which  individhaW 
resident  within  the  British  dominions  could  onV 
forfeit  by  their  own  miseonduct..||^ 

To  render  these  answers,  being  the  only  fUM 
which  an  English  Minister  could  nave  made  tothg 
demands  of  France,  in  some  degree  acceptable  t9 
Bonaparte,  Peltier  was  brought  to  triallT  tor  a  hbtf 
against  the  first  consul,  at  the  instance  of  the  Af* 
torney-General.  He  was  defended  by  Mr.  Mackifi*' 
tosh,  vnow  Sir  James,  )*•'  in  one  of  the  most  brilfialif 

t  [Afterwards  Earl  of  Lirinpool,  and  Prime  Minialar  of  rpi^faad 
— ^ho  died  early  in  1887. 

%  (His  Majefl^  cannot,  and  never  will,  in  eoMe<yienca  of  any 
repreaentation  or  menace  ftom  a  foreign  power,  make  any  oon* 
ceswion  which  can  be,  m  the  gmalleat  degree,  dangenjua  to  tBo 
liberty  of  the  pre«8,  aa  secured  by  the  eonstitutioo  offhe  eottntirT> 
a  liberty  juftly  dear  to  eveiy  Britiah  iaiyect/'—^nnimZ  JUfitur 
vol.  xly.  p.  964.) 

i  I"  The  FYeneh  Qovemment  mast  hayo  formod  a  moat  einK 
neout  jtidfmenl  of  th(>  dtiipofltion  of  the  BritiRh  nation,  and  of 
the  oharaeter  of  ita  Government,  if  they  have  b^en  taught, to  ex> 
pf  ct  that  any  reprp^entation  of  a  foreign  power  ^ill  ever  iwnps 
.  them  to  n  vioiacion  of  those  rifrhts  on  which  tiie  liben^ea  of  tte 
people  of  Uiis  country  are  founded."— .Innuaf  Register,  toL  sir. 

If  ITho  trial  took  plo(     '  "         — .--*-> 

befbie  LiMNi  Bllenbofouf 
*«lTfae  Right  Hon. 


place  in  the  Court  of  Kiitf'i  Peaoh.fe^  a^, 
ifoufiiandaspedaljury.j  ,  .^  _  _i.  o 
0.  sir.  Jamea  MackhSMh,  dMMay»,imr 
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ppoeohot  erer  mwle  at  ha  or  m  forum,  in  whieli  the 
ji^y  wMp.tQfBiadMii  thfttievery  press  on  the  conti- 
Bftnt  was  eibsiaved,  from  Palermo  to  Hamburgh, 
and  that  they  were  now  to  vindictite  the  right  we 
bad  ever  asserted,  to  speak  of  men  both  at  homo  and 
abrtMifi,  not  according  to  their  greatness,  but  their 
ohioes. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty;  but  his  cause 
might  be  considered  as  triompnant>  i^ccordingly, 
every  part  of  the  proceedings  gave  offence  to  Bona- 
parte. He  had  not  desirra  to  be  righted  by  the 
English  law,  but  by  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.  The 
puplicity  of  the  trials  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the 
advocate,  were  ill  calculated  to  soothe  the  feelings 
pf  Booapartc,  who  knew  human  nature,  and  the 
#character,of  his  usurped  poweis  too  well,  to  suppose 
that  public  discussion  could  be  of  service  to  nim.t 
He  had  demanded  darkness,  the  English  Oovern- 
ineat  had  answered  by  giving  him  ught ;  he  had 
wi^aed,  like  those  wUo  arc  conscious  of  flaws  in 
^neir  conduct,  to  suppress  all  censure  of  his  mea- 
Bures,  and  by  Peltier  s  trial,  the  British  ministers 
nadimfidq  the  investigation  of  them  a  point  of  legBl 
necessity.  The  first  consul  felt  the  consciousness 
ibat  ho  himself,  rather  than  Peltier,t  was  tried  be- 
lore  the  British  public,  with  a  publicity  which  could 
not  fail  to  blaze  abroad  the  discussion.  Far  from 
conceiving  himself  obliged  by  the  species  of  atone- 
ment which  had  been  offered  him,  he  deemed  the 
o|fencc  of  the  original  publication  was  greatly  ag- 
gravated, and  p!ae«;d  it  now  directly  to  the  account 
oi[  the  English  ministers,  of  whom  he  could  never 
be  jpadc  to  understand,  that  they  had  afforded  him 
the  only  remedy  in  their  power. 

The  paragraphs  hostile  to  £n;;Iand  in  the  Moni- 
Uur  were  continued;  an  English  paper  called  the 
ArguSt  conducted  by  Irish  refugees,  was  printed  at 
I^aris,  under  permission  of  the  Government,  for  the 
purpose  of  assailing  Britain  with  additional  abuse, 
while  the  fire  was  returned  from  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel,  with  double  vehemence  and  tenfold 
success.  These.were  ominous  precursors  to  a  state 
of  peace,  and  more  grounds  of  misunderstanding 
were  daily  added. 

The  new  discussions  related  chiefly  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  which  the  English 
Government  sho\yed  no  promptitude.  Most  of  the 
French  colonies,  it  is  true,  had  been  restored ;  but 
the  Cape,  and  the  other  Batavian  settlements,  above 
ail,  the  island  of  Malta,  were  still  possessed  by  the 
Bntish  forces.  At  common  law,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  England  was  bound  instantly  to  re- 
deem her  engasemeot,  by  ceding  these  possessions, 
and  thus  fumlling  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  In 
equity,  she  had  a  good  defence ;  since  in  policy  for 
i^erself  and  Europe,  sho  was  bound  to  decline  the 
^ssion  at  all  riska. 

The  recent  acquisitions  of  France  on  the  conti- 
nea^  afforded  the  plea  of  equity  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  It  was  founded  on  the  principle  adopted 
at  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  that  Great  Britain  should, 

Sut  of  her  conquests  over  the  enemy's  foreign  set- 
iements,  retain  9Q  much  as  to  counterbalance,  in 
some  measure,  the  power  which  France  bad  acquired 
|il  Europe.  This  principle  being  once  established, 
it  loUowed  that  the  compact  at  Amiens  had  refer- 
fnce  to  the  then  existing  state  of  thmgs;  and  since, 
after  that  period,  France  had  extended  her  sway 
over  Italy  and  Piedmont,  England  became  thereby 
•ntitled  to  retain  an  additional  compensation,  in 

*  He  was  never  broofht  up  to  receive  acntence.  nur  quarrel  with 
•  the  French  havinc  loon  aAerwardt  come  to  an  absolute  rupture. 
lPeltier^vaa  a  native  of  Nantes.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Hour- 
boos,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  ho  diod  in  182SJ 

t  C"  Thence  the  rcsenUnent  which  Bonaparte  Iclt  afainst  Enf- 
Una.  '  Every  wind  which  blows,'  said  lie. '  from  that  direction, 
bnngs  nothinr  bat  contempt  and  hatred  aeainut  mjr  person. ' 
From  that  time  he  concluded  that  the  poace  could  not  benefit 
aim :  that  it  would  not  lea\'e  him  sufficient  facility  to  acgraodiM 
Bit  dominion  externally,  and  would  impede  the  extension  of  Ids 
Intenmi  power :  that,  moreover,  our  daily  relations  with  England 
SMdifled  our  political  ideas  and  revived  oar  tboughts  of  liberty."— 
FIIOCBS.t  i.  p.  857.1 

1  I"  When  Napoleon  was  shown,  at  St  Helena,  some  nom- 
bsn  ofVAmbiru,  be  said.  *  Ah  i  Peltier.  He  has  been  Ubellinr 
«■»  Oeae  twenty  years :  bot  I  am  veij  ffiid  to  gst  tbeoi.*  "— 
9'lUAaA,v<a.ip.9BB.] 


.oofweqnende  of,  Pnitt6b*B  dddtUqnal  ifxiiAsidom. 

This  was  the  true  and  simple  position  of  the  case; 
France  had  mhovated  upon  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  the  treaty  #as  made,  and  Enff> 
land  might,  therefore,  in  justice,  claim  an  equitable 
right  to  innovate  upon  the  treaty  itself,  by  refusing 
to  make  surrender  of  what  had  been  promised  ia 
other  and  very  different  circumstances.  Perhaps  it 
had  been  better  to  fix  upon  this  obvious  principle 
as  the  ground  of  declining  t^surrender  suni  Briri^ 
conquests  as  were  not  yet  given  up,  unless  France 
consentetl  to  relinquish  the  power  which  she  had 
usurped  upon  the  continent.  This,  however,  would 
hive  produced  instant  war ;  and  the  Ministers  were 
naturally  loath  to  abandon  the  prospect  of  prolong- 
ing the  peace  which  had  been  so  lately  esfablishe?, 
or  to  draw  their  pen  through  the  treaty  of  Amieha. 
while  the  ink  with  which  it  was  written  was  still 
moist.  They  yielded,  therefore,  in  a  great  Tricasiire. 
The  Cape  of  Good 'Hope  and  the  Dutch  colonies 
were  restored,  Alexandria  was  e vacua ted-and  the 
Ministers  confined  their  discussions  with  France  to 
the  island  of  Malta  only;  and,  condescending  stlQ 
farther,  declared  themselves  ready  to  concede  even 
this  last  point  of  discussion,  providing  a  sufficient 
giiarantco  shoitld  be  obtained  for  this  important 
citadel  of  the  Mediterranean  beinp  retained  in  nen- 
tral  hands.  The  Order  itself  was  in  no  respect  ade* 
qunte  to  the  purpose ;  and  as  to  (he  proposed  Nea> 
politan  garrison,  (none  of  the  most  trustworthy  in 
any  case,)  France,  by  her  encroachments  in  Italy, 
had  become  so  near  and  so  formidable  a  neighboor 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  that,  by  a  threat  of  rnvasioa 
of  his  capital,  she  might  have  compelled  him  to  dfS 
liver  up  Malta  upon  a  very  brief  notice.  All  th^ 
was  urged  on  the  part  or  Britain.  The  Frendi 
AJinistry,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  for  literal  exe^ 
cution  of  the  treaty.  After  some  diplomatic  eva- 
sions had  been  resorted  to,  it  appeared  as  if  the  ces- 
sion could  be  no  lons^er  deferrea,  when  a  pubhcation 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  [Jan.  30,  18031  which 
roused  to  a  hiffh  pitch  the  suspicions  as  well  ^b  the 
indignation  of  the  British  nation. 

The  publication  alluded  to  was  a  report  of  General 
Sebastiani.    This  ofiicer  had  been  sent  aslheemis- 
sary  of  the  first  consul,  to  various  Mahomroedan 
courts  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  all  of  which  it  seenit 
to  have  been  his  object,  not  only  to  exalt  the  great- 
ness of  his  master,  but  to  misrepresent  and  degrade 
the  character  of  Eni^land.    He  had  visited  Egypt, 
of  which,  with  its  fortresses,  and  the  troops  that 
defended  them,  he  had  made  a  complete  survey. 
He  then  waited  upon  Djezzar  Pacha,  and  i^ves  « 
flattering  account  of  his  reception,  and  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Djezzar  held  the  first  consul,  whom 
he  had  so  many  reasons  for  wishing  well  to.    At  tka 
Ionian  Islands,  he  harangued  the  natives,  and  as- 
sured them  of  the  protection  of  Bonaparte.    Tha 
whole  report  is  full  of  the  most  hostile  expreoakun 
towards  England,  and  accuses  General  Stuart  of 
having  encouraged  the  Turka  to  assaaainate  tiM 
writer.    Wherever  Sebastiani  went,  he  states  bna- 
self  to  have  interfered  in  the  factions  and  quarrels 
of  the  couiUry ;  he  inquired  into  its  forces ;  renevrqi 
old  intimacies,  or  made  new  ones  with  leadtni^  p^r^ 
SODS ;  enhanced  his  master's  power,  and  was  fiberal 
in  promises  of  French  aid.    He  concludes,  that  t 
French  army  of  six  thousand  men  would  be  sidB- 
cient  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  that  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  altogether  attached  to  the  French  interest.! 

The  publication  of  this  report,  which  seemed  as  M 
Bonaparte  were  blazoning  forth  to  the  world  Ms 
unaltered  deterniination  to  persist  in  his  Eastern 
projects  of  colonization  and  conquest,  would  have 
rendered  it  an  act  of  treason  in  the  English  Minis^ 
ters.  if,  by  the  cession  of  Malta^  they  Tiad  put  into 
his  hand,  or  at  least  placed  within  nis  grasp,  dis 
readiest  means  of  carrying  into  execution  those 
gigantic  schemes  of  amoition,  which  bad  for  theii 
uhimate,  perhaps  their  most  desired  object,  ths  os- 
Btruction  of  the  Indian  commerce  of  Britain. 

As  it  were  by  way  of  corbllary  to  the  gasconadiaK 

f  IFor  a  eopy  of  8ebastiani*s  repoit  to  tkie  flnrt  ( 
niial  RegiBtcCi  mL  jdv.  p.  1iM4 
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MXMrtlflA  of  Se%«sti^ni,  tn  Mbotnte  ^accoant  of  th^ 
f&tce»  and  naeotal  adirAntafiies  of  Prance,  was  mib- 
lt#ied  at  the  same  period,  which,  in  order  that  mere 
might  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  purpose  of  its 
appearance  at  this  crisis,  was  sumnied  up  by  the 
express  conclusion,  "that  Britain  was  unable  to 
contend  with  France  single-handed.'**  This  tone 
of  defiance,  officially  iidopted  at  such  k  moment, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  resentment  of  the  English 
nation,  not  accustomed  to  decline  a  challenge  or 
ehdure  an  insult. 

The  Court  of  Britain  on  Hie  appearance  of  this 
Report  on  the  State  of  Prance,  together  with  that 
of  Sebastiani,  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  an  offi- 
cial agent,  containing  insinuutions  totally  void  of 
foundation,  and  disclosing  intrigues  incotisistent 
•with  the  presenration  of  peabe,  and  the  objects  for 
which  peace  had  been  made,  declared  that  the  King 
wofpld  enter  into  no  farther  discussion  on  the  sub-' 
ject  of  Malta,  until  his  Majesty  had  received  the 
most  aipple  satisfaction  for  this  new  and  singular 
agression. f. 

n'^hile  things  were  thus  rapidlV  approaching  to  a 
rupture,  the  chief  consul  adoptea  the  unusualreso- 
lution.  of  himelf  entering  personally  into  conference 
wfth  the  British  ambassador.  He  probably  took 
tfaii}  determination  upon  the  same  grounds  which 
dictated  his  contempt  of  customary  forms,  in  enter- 
ing, or  attempting  to  enter,  into  direct  correspond- 
ence with  the  pnnces  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
treat  with.  Such  a  deviation  from  the  established 
mode  of  procedure  seemed  to  mark  his  elevation 
above  ordinary  rules,  and  would  afford  him,  he 
mi^ht  thinK,  an  opportunity  of  bearing  down  the 
British  ambassador's  reasoning,  by  exhibiting  one 
of  those  bursts  of  passion,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  most  men  give  way. 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent  in  Napoleon,  to 
h^ve  left  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  to  Talley- 
rand.t  A  sovereign  cannot  enter  in  person  upon 
such  conferences,  unless  with  the  previous  determi- 
naiion  of  adhering  precisely  and  finally  to  whatever 
ultimatum  he  has  to  propose.  He  cannot,  without 
a,  compromise  of  dignity,  ^hafler  or  capitulate,  or 
even  afzue,  and  of  course  i^  incapable  of  wielding 
Uny  of  the  usual,  and  almost  indispensable  weapons 
of  negotiators.  If  it  was  Napoleon's  expectation, 
bv  orie  stunning  and  emphatic  declaration  of  his 
pleasure,  to  beat  down  oil  ar;jumcni5»,  and  confound 
all  opposition,  he  would  have  done  wisely  to  reuiem- 
beJ-,  that  he  was  not  now,  as  in  other  cases,  agene> 
ral  upon  a  victorious  field  of  battle,  dictating  terms 
to  a  defeated  enemy :  but  was  treating  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equaHty  with  Britain,  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
ppasessmg  strength  as  formidable  as  his  own, 
though  of  a  different  character,  and  whose  prince 
and  people  were  far  more  likely  to  be  incensed  than 
intiinidated  by  any  menaces  which  his  passion 
might  throw  out^ 

,  The  character/  of  the  English  ambassador  was  as 
UDfavourablefoi*  the  chief  consul's  probable  purpose, 
as  that  of  the  riadon  he  represenied.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  wajp  i^o^sesfled  of  great  experience  and  saga- 
dty.f  His  integrity  and  honour  were  undoubted; 
aadv  wiih  the^  highest  decree  of  courage,  he  had  a 
cahn  and  collected  disposition,  admirably  calculated 
to,  give  him^he  advantage  in  any  discussion  with 
ao  antairooii)!  of  a  fiery,  impatient,  and  overbearing 


or  tiiceeH  iDtrignet  marexperience  io  Londoo, 
ill  be  inrolvetl  in  new  comtHnation*.    The  fore 


no 

_  fovetn- 

iih  oonscioui  truth,  that  Enfland,  single-handed, 

ain  a  ainiggle  against  France.^*— T/no  qf  the  ttate 

ic,  Teb.  32, 1803.  See  Annual  Register,  vol  xlv.  p. 


claratioo,  dated  Wcslminiter,  Mar  18. 1803  ;  Annual 
I  xlv.  p.  742.J 

conference  with  Lord  Wliitworth  proved  for  me  a 

ch  altornd  mj  method  foi  ever.    From  this  moment  I 

ed  otficially,  of  pohtical  affairs,  but  through  (he  inter- 

inf  minisier  for  foreign  uffoirs.    He,  at  any  rale,  could 

itivo  and  formal  denial,  which  the  sovereign  could  not 

POLSON,  t  iv.  p.  156.1 

W^bil  worth  had  been,  succcasively.— in  Vn$,  minister 
entiary  at  Wanaw.— in  1788,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
r  pteniiKXcntiary  to  8t.  Petersburg^—aod,  in  1800,  nuniater 
tentJaiT  \r  the  court  of  DenmarLJ 

u  VII.-2  J  '^-k' 


W^  wifl  make  no  apolo^  for  dwelling  at  unumml 
leiiffth  on  the  conferences  betwixt  the  first  consul 
and  Lord  Whitworth,  as  they  are  strikingly  iilus- 
trativeof  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  were  in 
their  consequences  decisive  of  his  fate,  and  that  of 
the  world. 

Their  first  interview  of  a  political  nature  took 
place  in  the  Tuileries,  17th  Feoniary,  1803.  Bona- 
parte, having  announced  that  this  meeting  was  for 
the  purpose  of  **making  his  sentiments  known  to 
the  King  of  England  in  a  clear  and  authentic  man^ 
ner,"  proceeded  to  talk  incessantly  for  the  space  of 
nearly  two  hours,  not  without  considefable  inco- 
herence, his  temper  rising  as  he  dwelt  on  the  alleged 
causes  of  complaint  which  he  preferred  against 
England,  ihougn  not  so  much  or  so  incautiously  as 
to  make  him  drop  the  usual  tone  of  courtesy  to  the 
ambassador. 

He  complained  of  the  delay  of  the  British  in  eva- 
cuating Alexandria  and  Malta ;  cutting  short  till 
discussion  on  the  latter  stiljcct.  ')y  declaring  he 
would  as  soon  jiirce  to  Bniain  s  possessin;?  the 
suburb  of  St.  Anloine  as  that  islnna.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  abuse  thrown  upon  him  by  the  English 
papers,  but  more  especially  by  those  French  jour- 
nals published  in  London.  He  aflirmed  that  Georj^off 
and  other  Chouan  chiefs,  whom  he  accused  of  ae- 
si.gns  against  his  life,  received  relief  or  shelter  in 
Fngtana;  and  that  two  assassins  had  been  appre- 
hended in  Normandv,  sent  over  by  the  French  emi- 
grants to  murder  nun.  This,  he  said,  would  bo 
publicly  proved  in  a  court  of  justice.  From  this 
point  he  diverged  to  Egypt,  of  which  he  affirmed  ho 
could  make  himselfmaster  whenever  he  had  a  mind; 
but  that  he  considered  it  too  paltry  a  stake  to  renew 
the  war  for.  Yet  while  on  tnis  subject,  he  suffered* 
it  to  escape  him,  that  the  idea  of  recovering  this 
favourite  colony  was  onlv  postponed,  not  abandon- 
ed. "  EJgypt,"  he  said,  n\ust  sooner  or  later  be- 
long to  Prance,  either  by  the  falHng  to  pieces  of  the 
Turkish  government,  or  in  consequence  of  some 
agreement  with  the  Porte."ll  In  evidence  of  his 
peaceable  intentions,  he  asked,  what  he  should  gain 
by  going  to  war,  since  he  had  no  means  of  acting 
offensively  against  England,  except  by  a  descent,  of 
which  he  acknowledged  the  hazard  in  the  strongest 
terms.  The  chances,  he  said,  were  a  hundred  ta 
one  against  him ;  ana  yet  he  declared  that  the  a,t- 
temnt  shorM  be  made  if  h^*  were  now  obliged  to  ^o 
to  war.  He  extolled  the  power  of  both  countries. 
The  army  of  France,  he  said,  should  be  soon  re- 
cruited to  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  j 
and  the  fleets  of  England  were  such  as  he  could 
not  propose  to  match  within  the  space  of  ten  years 
at  least.  United,  the  two  countries  might  govern 
the  world,  would  they  but  understand  each  other* 
Had  he  found,  he  said,  the  least  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  England,  she  should  have  had  indemnities 
assigned  her  upon  the  continent,  treaties  of  com- 
merce, all  that  she  could  wish  or  desire.  But  h« 
confessed  that  his  irritation  increased  daily,  *  since 
every  gale  that  blew  from  England,  brought  nothing 
but  enmity  and  hatred  against  him."  ,       ,         ,     , 

He  then  made  an  excursive  digression,  in  which» 
taking  a  review  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  he  con- 
tended that  England  could  hope  for  assistance  from 
none  of  them  in  a  war  with  France.  In  the  total 
result,  he  demanded  the  instant  implement  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  suppression  of  the  abuse 
in  the  English  papers.    War  was  the  alternative. 

During  this  excursive  piece  of  declamation,  which 
the  first  consul  delivered  with  gre^ t  rapidity.  Lord 
Whitworth,  notwithstanding  the  mterview  lasted 
two  hours,  had  scarcely  time  to  slide  in  a  few  word» 
in  reply  or  explanation.  As  he  endeavoured  to  state 
the  new  grounds  of  mistrust  which  induced  the 

n  I"  If  Bonaparte  tod  wished  for  the  maintenanoeof  peace,  ha 
would  sedaiotuly  have  aroidod  armng  umbrage  and  inquietude  ta 
England,  with  regard  to  ira  Indian  poMewioo*.  and  wculd  nav» 
abstained  frooi  applauding  the  rlmdoniofiLadec  about  the  nuaaio  . 
of  Sebaitiani  into  Syria  and  Turkey,  tfia  imprudent  converMi 
tion  with  Lord  Whitworth  accelerated  lh«r  rupture.  I  foresaw, 
from  that  time,  that  he  would  quickly  pans  from  a  oertain  degree 
of  modwatioo,  as  chief  of  tbu  government,  to  acts  of  '  ' 
tioa,  vjakmce,  and  even  rafo."--FotK:aKi  L  L  p.  tfAJ 
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Xing  of  England  to  demuid  mora  advantagipaDa 
termfl,  in  coaseaaence  of  the  accession  of  temlar/ 
and  influence  which  Frence  had  lately  made,  Na- 
poleon interrupted  him-*"  I  suppoae  you  meanPieo- 
moot  and  Switzerland— they  are  trifling  tuxiir- 
rences,  which  must  have  been  foreseen  while  the 
oegotiation  was  in  dependence.  You  have  no  ri^ht 
to  recur  to  them  at  this  time  of  day.*'  To  the  hint 
of  indemnities  which  might  be  allotted  to  Eneland 
out  of  the  general  spoil  of  Europe,  if  she  would  cul- 
tivate the  triendship  of  Bonaparte!  Lord  Whitworth 
nobly  answered,  that  the  King  of  Britain's  ambition 
led  him  to  preserve  what  was  hiiL  not  to  acquire 
that  which  belonged  to  others.  Tney  parted  with 
civility,  but  with  a  conviction  cm  Lord  Whitworth' s 
part,  that  Bonaparte  would  never  resign  fads  claim 
to  the  possesion  of  Malta.* 

The  British  Ministry  were  of  the  same  opinion ; 
for  a  Message  was  sent  down  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  stating,  that  he  had  %r^»^v,  a 
occasion  for  additional  aid  to  enable  him  ***'*^"  ^• 
to  defend  his  dominions,  in  case  of  an  encroach* 
ment  on  the  part  of  France.  A  reason  was  given, 
-  which  injured  the  cause  of  the  Ministers,  by  placing 
'the  vindication  of  their  measures  upon  simulated 
groundtf ;— it  was^  stated,  that  these  apprehensions 

Srose.from  "  military  preparations  carrying  on  in 
tie  ports  of  France  and  Holland."t  No  such  pre- 
parations had  been  complained  of  during  the  inter- 
course between  the  ministers  of  France  and  Eng- 
land,— in  truth,  none  such  existed  to  any  considerable 
extent.— and  in  so  far,  the  British  Ministers  gave 
the  advantage  to  the  French,  by  not  resting  the 
cause  of  their  country  on  the  just  and  true  grounds. 
All,  howevsr,  were  sensible  of  the  real  ments  of  the 
dispute,  which  were  grounded  on  the  grasping  and 
inordinate  ambition  of  the  French  ruler,  and  the 
sentiments  of  dislike  and  irritation  with  which  be 
seemed  to  regard  Great  Britain. 

The  charge  of  the  pretended  naval  preparations 
being  triumphantly  refuted  by  France,  Talleyrand 
was  next  employed  to  place  before  Lord  Whit- 
worth the  means  which,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  France 
possessed  of  wounding  England,  not  directly,  in- 
deed, but  through  the  aides  ot  those  states  of  Europe 
whom  she  would  most  wish  to  see,  if  not  sbsolutely 
independent,  yet  unoppressed  by  military  exactions. 
li  was  natural"  a  note  of  this  statesman  assert- 
^  '*  that  Britain  being  armed  in  consequence  of  the 
Kingf  8  message,  France  should  arm  also— that  she 
ahdtud  send  an  army  into  Holland— form  an  en- 
campment on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover — continue 
to  maintain  troops  in  Switzerland— march  others 
(0  the  south  of  Italy,  and,  finally,  form  encamp- 
ments upon  the  coast.^'t  All  these  threats  except- 
ing the  last,  referred  to  distant  and  to  neutral  na- 
tions, who  were  not  alleged  to  have  themselves 
given  any  cause  of  complaint  to  Francs ;  but  who 
were  now  to  be  subjected  to  military  occupation  and 
exaction,  because  Britain  desired  to  see  them  happy 
and  independent,  and  because  harassing  and  op- 
presang  them  must  be  in  proportion  unpleasing  to 
her.  It  was  an  entirely  new  principle  of  warlike 
policy,  which  introduced  the  oppression  of  unofllend- 
mg  and  neutral  neighbours  as  a  legitimate  mode  of 
carrying  on  war  against  a  hosule  power,  against 
whom  there  was  little  possibility  of  using  measures 
directly  onensive. 
Shortly  aftf>r  this  note  had  been  lodged,  Bona- 

Earte  incensed  at  the  message  of  the  £ing  to  Par- 
ament,  seems  to  have  formed  the  scheme  of  bring- 
ing Uie  DTOtracted  negotiations  betwixt  France  and 
England  to  a  point,  m  a  time,  place,  and  manner, 
j»ually  extraordinary.  At  a  public  court  held  at  the 
Tmlcnes,  on  the  I3th  March,  the  chief  consul  came 
Tip  to  Lord  Whitworth  in  considerable  agitation, 
and  observed  aloud,  and  within  hearing  of  the  cir- 
•clp,— "You  are  then  determined  on  war?"— and, 
without  attending  to  the  disclamations  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  proceeded,— "  We  have  been  at 

*  IBdb  Kxtmct  of  a  DeRpatch  from  Lord  Whftwortb  to  Lord 
mwkeibMf7i  dated  Paris.  Feb.  17 ;  Animal  RefHter,  voL  xlv.  p. 

♦  lAnnual  Re^rMtpr.  vot  xlv  p.  8f«  ) 
■»  Tammar  T7»r?sr<'r.  viif  x)v.  o.  «37 1 


w«f  f»r  AAsan  yeart— y^ti  an  datennimd  oa  _ 
tilitir  &r  finsen  years  more— and  you  nrca  ma  t» 
iL*'f  Be  then  addressed  Count  tfarcow  and  th» 
Chsvalier  Axara— "  The  English  wish  for  war  i  but 
if  they  draw  the  sword  first.  I  will  be  the  last  to  m- 
turn  It  to  the  scabbard.  Tney  do  not  rsa^ect  tn^ 
ties,  whioh  henceforth  we  must  cover  with  blaa 
crape,'Ml  He  then  again  addressed  Lord  Whh- 
worth — "To  what  purpose  are  these  armamental 
Against  whom  do  you  take  these  measuraa  of  pvs- 
caution  1  1  have  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  any 
port  in  France :— But  it  you  arm,  I  too  will  taka  op 
arms— if  you  fight,  I  wul  fi^ht— you  may  daamy 
France,  but  you  cannot  mtimidate  her." 

*'  We  desire  neither  the  one  nor  the  otheiy"  ao" 
awered  Lord  Whitworth,  calmly:  **We  deona  to 
live  with  ner  on  terms  of  good  intelligence.'' 

"  You  must  respect  treaties,  then."  said  Bo&a 


parte,  sternly.  "Wo  to  those  by  whom  they  tte 
not  respected  t  They  will  be. accountable  for  Um 
consequences  to  all  Europe. 

So  saying,  and  repeating  his  last  remark  tma 
over,  he  reared  from  the  levee,  leaving  the  wlMiii 
circle  surprised  at  the  want  of  decencv  and  aignuy 
which  had  given  rise  to  such  a  scen&ir 

This  remarkable  exploaion  may  be  eawiy  «- 
plained,  if  we  refer  it  entirely  to  the  impatiente  of  a 
fiery  temper,  rendered^  by  the  npoat  extraorauunr 
train  of  success,  morbidly  sensitive  to  any  obatad* 
whicfi  interfered  with  a  favourite  plan ;  and,  doidX- 
less,  It  is  not  the  laast  evil  of  arbitrary  power,,  that 
he  who  possesses  it  is  naturally  tetnpted  to  mix  ap 
his  own  feelings  of  anger,  revenge,  or  mortifiealte 
in  affairs  which  ought  to  be  treated  under  the  moit 
calm  and  impartial  reference  to  the  public  gooa  ex- 
clusively. But  it  has  been  averred  by  those  who 
had  best  opportunity  to  know  Bonaparte,  that  the 
fits  of  violent  passion  which  he  sometimes  diaplsi- 
ed,  were  less  the  bursts  of  unrepressed  luid  consCi- 
tutional  irritability,  than  means  previously  cakaja- 
ted  upon  to  intimidate  and  astound  those  with 
whom  he  was  treating  at  the  time.  There  mar, 
therefore,  have  been  policy  amid  the  first  consoTs 

Sdignation,  and  he  may  have  recollected  that  the 
ismng  to  pieces  Cobenzel's  china  jar,  in  the  violent 
scene  which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  treaty,of 
Campo  Formio,**  was  completely  sncceasful  ihjta 
issue.  But  the  condition  of  Britain  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Austris,  and  he  might  have  bro- 
ken all  the  porcelain  at  St.  Cloud  without  mtjtii^ 
the  slightest  impression  on  the  equanimity  of  Lora 
Whitworth.  This  "  angry  parle,''  thereiora,  WMt 
for  nothing,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  was  considered  a 
cutting  on  the  faint  remaining  hope  of  peace,  m 
expressing  the  violent  and  obstinate  temper  of  w 
inaividual;  upon  whose  pleasure,  whether  origmaf^ 
in  judgment  or  ca0rice,.the  fate  of  Europe  at 
important  crisis  unhappilv  depend^.  In  Bngt 
the  interview  at  the  Tuileriea,  wltere  Britain 
held  to  be  insulted  in  the  person  of  her  amba8ah«^| 
and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  represcntattvsM 
all  Europe,  greatly  augmented  the  ^nend  sgmLm 
resentment,  ft 
Talleyrand,  to  whom  Lord  Whitworth  applied  pT 

f  [**  KoHs  avms."  aid  1».  "  d^  ftit  kfiMm 
■M."    Aa  ka  aotmad  a»  wait  Ibc  mi  aaawer,  I' 
^'en  eitd«yatrop.'*-^M«aa,''iaM  ha,  "roua 
encore  qninzc  nnneM :  at  toui  m'f  nrDes.**~L 
to  ijOSD  RAWKSsatmT;  am  Atmual  JUfMa. . 

I  ['*  III  DO  reapociant  paa  lea  traitfti  t  U  flut 
eoavrir  da  ertpe  noir."] 

IT  ("  The  amhaaaador  made  a  ceapectfld  bow.  sr 
Tbe  flnt  oodbuI  left  thit  part  of  the  adooo  :  wtt 
been  a  UtUe  boated  br  tUt  expkiaioQ  of  ill  hmnour, 
othei  cause,  he  eeaaed  hii  round,  and  wff bdi 


oUiei  cause,  ne  eeaaea  m  round,  and  wnndrew 
menti.  Madame  Bonaparte  fbllowod :  and  te 
loon  waj  cleared  of  company.  "—6  AVAKT,  1 1. 


an 


•»  See  ante,  vd.  x. 


rked 
tieopl 


^,  ^  8S3.  ["  It  u  to  be  rami 

paned  nod  enoo^  to  be  heara  by  rwo  fauddna  . 
preaent ;  and  I  am  penuaded  that  (bote  waa  not 
who  did  not  feel  the  impnipriety  of  the  ntit  consul  _  ,, 
the  total  want  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of  docenoy,  on  the 

—Lotto  WHITWORT»"V 

tt  ("  It  is  utterly  im  nrrect,  that  any  Uiinc  occurred  in  tl 
of  our  interview,  which  waji  not  in  confbrmity  with  die 
nilet  of  decorum.    Lord  Whitworth  bimtelf,  after  oar  ooq 
hoifjff  in  rompaoy  whh  other  Bn)baR»ador*,  expressed  himi 
fbcTb-  Mtisfied,  jand  added,  that  be  had  no  doubt  all  thin 
be  aatMRtorily  M«UM.'^IfiJPOi»oy.  Im  Oan»,  t  iv 
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in  «aijAMMlta  «r  4lie  iOBM  ««kiA  had  oocontd, 
•nlf  •A8w«rad,  iImI  the  first  eonnl^  i^nUidy  af- 
ftootedl,  «■  he  concirred  'BineeM;  deeured  to  ezcvi- 
pste  himeelf  in  praMnee  of  the  rohiietera  of  eH  the 
p«wei«  of  fiurope.*  The  taeetbn  of  peaoe  or  war 
MUM  now  to  turn  on  the  eDOjeet  of  Mute.  The  re- 
tention of  thie  Ibttreee  hf  the  Bnglieh  coald  infer  no 
dftMer  to  rrtnce ;  whweas,  if  parted  with  by  them 
ofkcfer  anmeeeure  guarantee,  the  great  prohahilitjr  of 
ita  faiUng  mto  the  hands  of  Franee,  waa  a  aubjoet 
of  the  aioet  legitimmte  jealowayto  Britain,  whomnat 
alwaye  have  regarded  the  occnpartion  of  Malta  aa  a 
pivKminary  atepio  the  recapture  of  figypt«  There 
aaemed  poHcy.  oiei^ete,  in  NapoleonU  ootyseding 
this  point,  and  obtaining  for  France  that  lea^e, 
which,  while  it  regained  ner  colouieB  and  recruited 
her  eommercei  woald  have  alfbrded  her  the  meana 
of  renewing  a  navr,  which  had  been  ahaost  totally 
deatroyed  dpnng  the  war,  and  conaeqnently  of  en- 

S aging  Bnglattdt  at  isome  nitureaildpropitkouetiaBei, 
n  the  eieiiieAt  which  she  called  peculiariy  her  own. 
It  waa  Aeeonlingly  aopposed  to  beTaliejrrand's  opin- 
«>n,  that,  by  grrmg  way  to  England  on  me  aabject  of 
Mlta,  NtpofoiMi  onghi  toluUneraaepidonsloaleen. 

Yet  there  were  strong  reaeona,  beaideB  the  min- 
19U7  ebamcter  of  Bonaparte,  which  might  induce 
Ae  Urat  conaiil  to  break  off  negotiation.  Hie  em- 
9M  waa  fbnnded  on  the  general  opinion  entertained 
4C  hie  inllMibyity  of  purpoee,  and  of  hia  unvaried 
maoeaa,  alike  in  political  objects  as  in  the  field  of 
Mtde:  Were  he  to  concede  the  principle  which 
Cnf^and  now  contested  with  him  in  the  ftice  of 
floibpe,  it  would  have  in  a  certain  degree  dero|iatM 
iORi  the  pre-eminence  of  the  situation  he  dauned^ 
m  witocmt  of  the  eiviliced  world.  In  tbat  character 
He  coold  not  recede  an  inch  from  preteoeiotts  which 
he  had  once  aseerted.  To  have  allowtd  that  hia 
meroiaehvent  on  Switzerland  and  Fiedmont  ren- 
^to(Md  tt  necessary  that  he  sfaouM  gmnt  a  comiiensa^ 
Ikm  to  Enriand,  by  consenting  to  her  retention  of 
If  alta,  would  have  hetn  to  gram  that  Britain  had 
mHI  a  right  to  inierftre  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
aad  to  point  her  oat  to  natbns  disposed  to  throw  off 
the  French  yoke,  as  a  power  to  whose  mediation  he 
atHt  owed  some  deference.  These  reasons  were  not 
without  force  in  themselves,  and,  joined  to  the  na- 
taral  impetuosity  of  Bonaparte's  temper,  irritated 
and  etung  by  the  attacks  in  the  English  papers,  had 
Iheir  weight  probably  in  inducinf^  Kim  to  give  way 
t»  that  sally  of  resentment,  by  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  cut  short  the  debate,  as  he  would  have  brought 
«■>  hie  guard  in  person  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  long^ 
diatontea  action. 

Some  lingering  and  hopeless  attempts  were  made 
to  cttrnr  on  negotiations.  The  English  Hmistry 
tewcrro  their  claim  of  retaining  Malta  in  perpetuity, 
tb  th^r  right  of  holding  it  for  ten  years.  Boo  aparte, 
4HI  the  dthef  hand,  would  listen  to  no  modification 
^tKiC  ti^eaty  of  Amiens,  but  offered,  as  the  guarantee 
■ibrded  by  tfaeoccapation  of  Neapolitan  troope  was 
iMceted  lo,  that  the  garriison  should  consist  of  Rus- 
njlnft  or  Austriana.  To  this  proposal  Britain  would 
not  accede.  Lord  Whitworth  left  Psria,  and,  on  the 
IStii  May,  1803,  Britain  declared  3var  against  France. 
Before  we  hroceed  lo  detail  the  History  of  this 
eventful  struggle,  we  must  cast  oureyea  backwards. 
and  review  tonie  events  of  importance  which  had 
happened  in  Prance  aincc  the  conclusion  of  the 
iiMicy  of  Jjiiieiis. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

-fit  DoniiMo.— The  Nefroe*  tplit  isto  partiot  uader  diflerent 
CWaft.— TbuHMipi  L^uvArture  tbs  isMt  distingumed  of  Uieae. 
Af|Uif<l  a  Coyular  Govemmeot --Franco  mada  an  fiipvdi- 
m.i^gK^  Bt  Poniinfo,  under  General  Lecleir,  in  Ocoeinbeii, 
■MMHit'audniiU.—He  ia  neot  to  France,  where  be  diee. 
WDch  are  aawulted  by  the  NeffrQefl.>-L<>clerc  ■  auo- 
r  R(K^hajijh««ii.^Tbe  Frondi  RnaJJy  obliged  to  capUu- 
ti>an  Engliah  Squadron  —Bonaparte'*  eclieine  tocudaeh- 
hia  power.— Tbe  Coamiar  Guard  augmonted.— Legion  of 
.  ^  ov-— OpfMieitJoB  formed  aaaioat  the  Consular  GovemmeDt 
— AApucaiiriatotbeCkMuade  Piuimooo  (Loom  XVItL) 

Wi4Bir  the  treaty  of  Amiens  appeared  to  have  re- 

-^J^oNa  ])eace  to  Europe,  one  of  Bonaparte's  first  en- 

'  ^lMr««op9«f  Navocbom's  iMsnucnoiia  vo  TALLavBaintk 
IMS  Apfmdtg  to  Um  twiiiiins.  Wo.  I3L3 


tmnweawaa  to  atteBq>t  dia  raeovary  of  the  Fmmh 
poaaeanions  in  the  large,  rich,  and  valuable  cokNiy 
of  St.  Domingo,  the  diaaatera  of  which  ialand  fom 
a  terrible  episode  in  the  hbtory  of  the  war. 

The  coBvnlaiona  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
reached  St.  Domingo,  and,  catching  like  fy9  to 
oomhiiatiblea,  had  bred  a  violent  feud  betwesa  the 
white  people  ia  the  bland,  and  the  nuUttMS  the 
latter  of  whom  denaanded  to  be  admitted  mto  the 
privil«|gea  and  immnnitiea  of  the  former ;  di<^  n«wly 
eatabltahed  righu  of  men,  aa  they  allagai,  having 
no  itferenoe  to  the  distinction  of  oolatir.  While 
the  whites  sjad  the  people  of  colour  ware  thus  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war,  the  negro  slavea.  tbe  noat  op- 
pressed and  most  nurAarouaclaM  of  4oepo«ulatioa, 
rose  against  both  partiesL  and  rvndareo  the  whole 
ialand  one  aoene  of  Moodthed  and  conilagratioiL 
The  few  ^annera  who  refnained  iavited  the  support 
of  the  BntiiAk  ann8»  wbseh  Matty  eflected  a  teiii|i»> 
rary  oonqueat.  Bm  the  European  soldiery  penaiied 
so  fast  through  the  iBfiueneecf  the  climate,  that,  m 
1798,  the  Ei^gltflh  were  glad  to  abandon  an  ialand 
which  hsrf  ptovoQ  the  grave  of  ao  aaany  of  her  beac 
and  bravwn,  wfeo  had  mlten  without  a  wound,  and 
votdufrsaowA. 

The  aegkoea,  left  to  themselves,  divided  into  dtf* 
fiweat  pslrtiea,  who  eubmitted  to  the  aathority  of 
ehwfsatore  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  many 
of  vihoia  diaulayed  considerable  talent.  Of  these, 
tha  principal  leader  was  Toussaint  L^Ouvertur^ 
who,  after  waging  war  Kke  a  aavage,  appeart  to 
have  need  the  power  which  victorv  prociired  him 
with  much  political  skill.  Although  himself  a  ne-^ 
gro,  he  had  the  aagncity  to  perceive  how  important' 
It  was  for  the  civiliiation  of  his  subjects,  that  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  know* 
ledge,  and  examples  of  industry,  afforded  them  by 
the  white  ueople.  He.  therefore,  protected  and  en- 
couraged tne  latter,  ana  established,  as  an  equitable 
regulation,  that  the  blacka.  now  freemen,  should 
nevertheless  continue  to  labour  the  plantations  of 
the  white  colonists,  while  the  produce  of  the  estate 
should  be  divided  in  certain  proportions  betwixt  the 
white  proprietor  and  the  sable  cultivator. 

The  least  trans Kressiona  of  these  regulations  he 
puniehed  with  Amcan  ferocity.  On  one  occasion, 
a  white  female,  the  owner  of  a  plantation,  had  been 
murdered  by  the  negroes  by  whom  it  was  laboured; 
and  who  had  formerly  been  her  slaves.  Toussain^ 
marched  to  the  spot  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  hie 
horae^guarda,  collected  the  negroes  bclongiiig  to  the 
plantation,  and  surrounded  them  with  his  black 
cavalry,  who,  after  a  very  brief  inquiry,  reoeivea 
ordere  to  charge  and  cut  them  to  iMcces ;  of  whiixi 
order  our  informant  witnessed  the  execution.  H'l 
unrelenting  rigour,  joined  to  his  natural  sagacity 
soon  raised  Toussaint  te  the  chief  command  of  the 
island;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  marithne 
peace  to  consolidate  his  authority  by  establishiii|^  a 
constitution  on  a  model  most  lately  approved  ofiii 
Prance,  which  being  that  of  the  year  Eight,  con- 
sisted of  a  consular  government.  Toussamt  fuled 
not,  of  course,  to  assume  the  supreme  govenrnieat 
to  himself,  with  power  to  name  bis  successor.  The 
whole  was  a  uarodvon  the  procedure  of  Bonaparte, 
which,  doubtless,  the  latter  was  not  highly  picssea 
with  :t  fbr  there  are  many  cases  in  which  an  imita- 
tion by  others,  of  the  conduct  we  ourselves  have 
held,  is  a  matter  not  of  compliment,  but  of  the  most 
severe  entire.  The  constitution  of  St.  Domingo 
was  instantly  put  in  foree,  although,  with  an  osten- 
sible deference  to  France,  the  sanction  of  her  Gk>v^ 
emment  had  been  ceremoniously  required.  It  waa 
evident  that  the  African,  though  not  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  some  nommal  degree  of  sovereignty 
on  the  part  of  Frence,  was  determined  to  retain  in 
his  own  hands  the  effeclive  government  of  the 
colony.    But  this  in  no  respect  consisted  with  the 

♦  ["To 


an  idea  of  the  indignaUon  wUeh  tbeflrat  oonMl 
itmajr  raffico  to.  menlioa,  Uiat  TmMaint  wotosar 


tjve 
mm  hafslbit. , ^.    „^  _  ^         ^ 

Kined  aatboiity  oter  the  ooloor  daring  hn  bfe.  but  toMetol 
lelf  with  the  right  ofnaming  hn  ittcoeeeor ;  aod  preleiMled  to 
faoU  fait  authority,  not  ftom  the  mother-ocmitry.  but  fWm  a  eoi> 


4i*aiU  ooloaial 


raUy  mhiek  he  had  «Mitod.* 
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-plami  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  impaliant  to  restore 
u>  France  those  po^s4Bfllons  of  which  the  British 
Dsval  superiority  had  so  long  deprived  her — colonies, 
shipping,  and  comDitTce<* 

^  A  poworful  Lxpediiioa  wa3  fitted  out  at  the  har- 
bours of  Brest,  L'Orient,  and  Rochcfort,  destined 
CO  restore  St.  Domiogo  in  full  subjection  to  the 
French  empire.  The  tleet  amounted  to  thirty-four 
ships  bearing  forty  guns  and  upwards,  with  more 
ihan  twenty  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels. 
They  had  on  board  above  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  General  Leclerc,  the  brother^m-law  of  the  first 
consul,  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition, having  a  statT  composed  of  officers  of  ac- 
knowledged skill  and  bravery.  , 

It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  had  the  art  to  employ  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  troops  which  com- 
posed the  late  army  of  the  Rhine,  m  this  distant 
expedition  to  an  insalubrious  climate.t  But  he 
would  not  pfsrmit  it  to  be  supposed,  that  there  was 
,the  least  danger;  and  he  exercised  an  act  of  family 
authority  on  the  subject,  to  prove  that  such  were 
his  real  sen  timen  ts.  His  sifter,  the  beautiful  Pauline, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Prince  BorgUese,  showed  the 
utmost  reluctance  to  accompany  ner  present  hus- 
band, Greoeral  Leclerc,  upon  the  expedition,  and 
only  went  on  board  when  actually  compelled  to  do 
BO  by  the  posiiive  orders  of  the  first  consul,  who, 
although  stie  was  his  favourite  sister,  was  yet  bel- 
ter contented  that  she  should  share  the  general 
.risk,  than,  by  remaining  behind,  leave  it  to  be  infer- 
red that  he  Uituself  augured  a  disastrous  conclusion 
to  the  expedition. 

I  The  armament  set  sail  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1801,  while  an  English  squadron  of  observstion,  un- 
certain of  their  purpose,  waited  upon  and  watched 
their  progress  to  the  West  Indies.  The  French  fleet 
presented  themselves  before  Cape  Francois,  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1S02. 

Toussaint,  summoned  to  surrender,  seemed  at 
first  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement,  terrified 
probably  bv  the  great  force  of  the  •expedition,  which 
time  and  tne  climate  could  alone  afiord  the  negroes 
any  chance  of  resisting.  A  letter  was  delivered  to 
him  from  the  first  consul,  expressing  esteem  for  his 

J  person ;  and  General  Leclerc  offerea  him  the  most 
avourable  terms,  together  with  the  situation  of 
lieutenant-governor.  Ultimately,  however,  Tous- 
saint could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  trust  the 
French,  and  he  deternnined  upon  resistance,  which 
be  managed  with  considerable  skill.  Nevertheless, 
the  well-concerted  military  operations  of  the  whites 
soon  overpowered  for  the  present  the  resistance  of 
Toussaint  and  his  followers.  Chief  after  chief  sur- 
rendered, and  submitted  themselves  to  General  Le- 
clerc. At  lengtli,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  himself 
Beems  to  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  make  fur- 
ther or  more  efiTectual  resistance.  He  made  his 
ibrmal  submission,  and  received  and  accepted  Le- 
clcrc^s  pardon,  under  the  condition  that  he  should 
retire  to  a  plantation  at  Gonaives,  and  never  leave 
it  without  permission  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  French  had  not  long  had  possessioq»of  the 
colony,  ere  they  discovered,  or  supposed  they  had 
discovered,  symptoms  of  a  conspiracv  amongst  the 
negroes,  and  Toussaint  was,  on  very  slight  grounds, 
accused  as  encouraging  a  revolt.  Under  this  alle- 
gation, the  only  proof  of  which  was  a  letter,  capa- 
ble of  an  innocent  interpetration,  the  unfortunate 

*  ("The  party  of  the  eolfmlttt  wai  verjr  poweiAd  in  Paris  t 
public  opinion  rmuired  the  posMMion  of  8t.  DaminfD.  On  the 
othor  hand,  the  nnt  consul  wiu  not  aorrjr  to  dissipate  tlie  appro- 
henstont  of  tlio  Enriish.  by  sondinf  IR,ooo  men  to  8t  Doonnfro. 
These  15.000  man  would  have  snoeeeded,  bad  ft  not  been  fbt  the 
yeUow  fewr.  If  Toussaint.  Dosaaiinea,  and  Christo|ibe  had 
ehoseo  to  submit,  tbcy  would  have  secured  their  libertjr*  rank,  and 
fcrtanc.  ts  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  their  colour ;  the  fteedom 
«rthi>  blacks  would  have  been  securely  oonfimied."—NAPOLBON, 
Monrho/on,  t.  il  p.  si  a] 

^  I"  Tlie  first  consul  ardently  seised  the  happy  opportunity  of 
sendinr  away  r  frenl  immbtir  of  officers,  formed  in  the  school  of 
.Moroao,  whoso  reputation  pained  him,  and  wlnse  in&ience  with 
Che  amy,  if  iiot  a  subject  of  alarm,  was  at  leant  to  bin  one  of 
rntraint  and  ioquieiude.  *  Weil,'  said  Booapaito  to  ne  om  day, 
;youir  JaeobiDs  raaliffnantly  say,  that  they  are  the  soldiers  ami 
gMtnda  or  Morrou  whom  I  am  acniKnc  to  perish  at  8t.  Dominfo ; 
war  arefnunUiaf  maniacs ;  let  thaa  talk  on.'  "^PodohS,l  i. 
p.  817. 


ehisf  was  MizsditpoBiiwiih  his  »hola  JmMfg  Mad 
pot  on  tward  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Fninoe.  Nothiii§ 
official  was  ever  learned,  concerning  his  fate,  fiirthst 
tkan  that  ho  was  imphsooed  in,  the  Castle  of  Joaz» 
in  Franche  Compt^,  where  the  tmbappy  AiiieaB 
fell  a  victim  lo  the  severity  of  an-,  Alpine  climaiB,l 
to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  the  privatkipM 
of  a  dose,  confinement.  The  deed  has  been  oRtm 
quoted  and  referred  to  as  one  of  the  worst  actions 
of  Bonaparte,  who  ouftht,  if  not  in  justice,  in  geno* 
roaity  at  least,  to  have  had  compassion  on  the  maa, 
whose  fortunes  bore  in  many  respects  a  strong 
similarity  to  his  own.    It  sfTorded  but  toostronga 

f>roof,  that  though  humanity  was  often  in  Napo- 
eon's  mouth,  and  sometimes  dispUyed  in  his  a6* 
tions,  yel  its  maxims  were  seldom  found  sufficistK 
to  protect  those  whom  he  disliked  or  leared,  b-^sa 
the  fate  which  tyranny  most  willingly  sssigna  to 
its  victims,  that  of  being  silently  removed  from  the 
living  world,  and  enclosed  in  their  prison  as  in  a 
tomb,  from  which  no  complaints  can  be  hoard,,  ana 
where  they  are  to  await  the  slow  apjpMToach  of  deato« 
like  men  who  are  literally  buried  alive. 

The  perfidy  with  which  the  Prenoh  h&<)  oonduclod 
themselves  towards  Toussaint,  was  visited  by  early 
vengeance.  That  scourge  of  Enropeans,  the  ydWia 
fever,  broke  out  among  their  troops,  and  in  an  iMt 
credibly  short  space  of  time  swept  ofl'  Grcneral  & 
elf  rc,§  with  many  of  his  best  omcers  and  bravett 
soldiers.  The  negroes,  incensed  at  the  coad«ict0i 
the  governor  towards  Toussaint,  and  cncouragsaj 
by  the  sickly  condition  of  the  French  ariuy,  roflt 
upon  them  in  every  quarter.  A  si;>ecies  of  war  en* 
sued,  of  which  we  arc  thankful  it  is  notour  task  to 
to  trace  the  deplorable  and  ghastly  pariiculsra 
The  crut'lty  which  was  perhaps  to  be  expectsf 
in  the  savage  Africans,  just  broke  loose  from  thf 
bondage  of  slavcn',  communicated  itself  to  t^e 
civilized  French,  li  the  former  tore  out  their  prui' 
oners's  eyes  with  cork-screws,  the  liitter  drowned 
their  captives  by  hundreds,  which  imitation  of  Cap> 
rier's  republican  baptism  they  called  "deportation 
into  the  sea."  On  other  occasions,  numerous  bodies 
of  negroes  were  confined  in  hulks,  and  there  smoibr 
ered  to  death  with  the  fumes  of  lighted  sulphup 
The  issue  of  this  hellish  warfare  was,  that  iha 
cruelly  of  the  French  enraged,  instead  of  terrifyion 
their  savage  antagonists;  and  at  length,  thai  tha 
numbers  ojf  the  former  diminished  by  disease  a^ 
constant  skirmishing,  became  unequal  to  the  de- 
fence even  of  the  garrison  towns  of  the  islandi 
much  more  so  to  the  task  of  reconquering  iL  Genc^ 
ral  Rochambeau,  who  succeeded  Leclerc  as  conir 
mander-in>chief,  was  finally  obliged  to  save  t|ie 
poor  wreck  of  that  fine  army,  by  suomitting  at  oil* 
cretion  to  an  English  squadron,  1st  December,  id^ 
Thus  was  the  nchest  colony  in  the  West  Inditi 
finally  lost  to  Franco.ll  Remaining  enui^ely  in  Um 
possession  of  the  black  population,  St.  Domiagg 

I  [Anxiety,  afle,  and  a  dimato  top  severe  for  fais  ooaatiMtei 

soon  pat  an  end  to  his  days.    He  died  on  Apnl  S7, 180B,  anra 

captivitr  of  ten  months.    His  mirsterious  fkte  excited  Cieat  |w- 

reet— %vitneBs  the  noble  sonnet  of  Voids  worth : —  -•..". 

"Toussaint I  thomCBtunhappymanofiDeal 

Whether  the  all-cheaniff  sun  be  ftee  to  shed 

His  beams  around  thee,  or  thou  rest  thy  lies4 


Pillowed  in  some  dark  dnnseon's  noiaooMr  deaf— 
O,  miserable  chieftain  I  wmi«  and  when 
Wilt  Ukw  find  patience  ^-Yet  die  not  {  do  tkm 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerfiil  bnyw : 
Thoni^  (kllen  thyself  never  to  rise  again 


♦  i 


>: 


Live  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  to^^efcfcd 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee— Air,  Earth^/md  8kies  t 

There's  not  a  breathinfl  of  th«  connsoo  Wind 
That  will  fbrget  thee ;  thou  hast  great  allies  ; 
Thy  fHends  are  Exultations,  Agoniea, 
And  Love,  and  Man's  unoonqoerahle  ]lliDd.*n 
f  ["  Leclerc  was  an  officer  of  the  first  nteift,  eqaaBr  skflfU  fn 
the  laboura  of  the  cabinet  and  in  the  mancravret  of  the  Mi  «f 
battle :  ho  had  served  in  the  campaigns  of  ITW  and  ITfT  aa  au»- 
tant'general  to  Napoleon  ;  and  in  that  of  ITIt  as  a  g«neiat  wdh 
vision  under  Moreau.  He  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Preisi' 
whore  he  defeated  the  Archduke  Ferdinand :  he  led  inlQ 
an  armv  of  observation,  of  fo.ooo  men,  intended  to  act 
Portufal ;  finally,  in  this  expedition  of  8t  Doflitnfo.  he 
great  talent  and  activity."— NAfOLBON.  tip.  flll.) 

H  I"  I  have  lo  rorroach  myfelf  with  the  attonpt  nsade  imos  ilks 

colony  dnriof  the  consuUiip.    The  design  of  redacaof  it  Igr  fona 

was  a  RTcat  error,    f  ouiht  fb  have  been  satjsfM  wilJi  gi^oTafag 

it  through  Urt  mediaia  arTaassaint.''-lf  ASOiJiaH.  Lm  " 

I  iv.  p.  171.] 


noo.] 
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will  show,  ia  i>roc«Bi  of  time,  liow  fcr  the  nathrea 
of  Africa,  having  European  civilixtdoD  witkia  their 
reach,  are  capable  of  forming  a  statet  goTemed  by 
the  usual  rules  of  polity. 

While  Bonaparte  made  these  strong  'efforts  for 
leposseesing  France  in  this  fine  colony,  it  was  not 
to  be  supoosed  that  he  was  neglecting  the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  ^wer  upon  a  more  firm  baeis. 
His  present  situation  was—like  everv  other  in  life— 
considerably  short  of  what  he  could  have  desired, 
though  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  that  his  most  un- 
reasonable wishes  could  at  one  time  have  aspired  to. 
He  had  all  the  real  power  of  royalty,  and,  since  the 
settlement  of  his  authority  for  life,  ne  had  daily  as- 
sunaed  more  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with 
which  sovereignty  is  usually  invested.  The  Tuileries 
were  once  more  surrounded  with  guards  without, 
and  filled  by  levees  within.  The  ceremonial  of  a 
court  was  revived,  and  Bonaparte*  judging  of  man- 
kind with  accuracy,  neglected  no  minute  observance 
by  which  the  princes  of  the  earth  are  wont  to  en- 
force their  autnority.  Still  there  remained  much  to 
be  done.  He  held  the  sovereignty  only  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  Iife*rent.  He  could,  indeed,  dispose  of  it 
by  will,  but  the  last  wills  even  of  kings  have  been 
froQuentlv  set  aside ;  and.  at  any  rate,  the  privilege 
comes  short  of  that- belonging  to  an  hereditary 
crown,  which  descends  by  the  ngfat  of  blood  from 
one  possessor  to  another,  so  that  in  one  sense  it 
^y  be  said  to  confer  on  the  dynasty  a  species  of 
'immortality.  Bonaparte  knew  also  the  virtue  of 
names.  'The  title  of  chief  consul  did  not  necessarily 
infer  sovereign  rights— it  might  signify  every  thing, 
4>r  it  might  signify  nothing— in  common  language 
it  inferrsd  alike  one  of  the  annual  azecutive  govern- 
ors of  the  Roman  Republic,  whose  fasces  swayed 
the  worldi  or  the  petty  resident  who  presides  over 
commeceial  snairs  in  a  foreign  seaport.  There 
.were  no  precise  ideas  of  powe#or  rights  necessarily 
and  onauenably  connected  with  it.  Besides,  Bona- 
parte had  other  objections  to  his  present  title  of 
dignity.  The  title  of  first  consul  impUed,  that  there 
were  two  others,^far,  indeed,  from  being  co-ordi- 
nnto  with  Napoleon,  but  yet  who  occupied  a  higher 
r^nk  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  approached 
2iis  j^eraon  more  nearly  than  he  could  have  desired, 
^gam,  the  word  reminded  the  hearer,  even  by  the 
new  mode  of  its  application,  that  it  belonged  to  a 
Hovemment  of  recent  establishment,  and  of  revolu- 
tionary origin,  and  Napoleon  did  not  wish  to  pre- 
sent such  ideas  to  the  public  mind ;  since  that  which 
was  but  lately  erected  might  be  easily  destroyed, 
and  that  whooi  last  arose  out  of  the  revolutionary 
«anldron,  might,  like  the  phantoms  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  givse  place  in  its  turn  to  an  i4>parition  more 
Dotent  Policy  seemed  to  recommend  to  him,  to 
nave  recourse  to  the  ancient  model  which  Europe 
^ad  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence;  to  adopt 
uie  form  of  government  best  known  and  longest 
established  through  the  greater  part  of  the  world ; 
nnd,  assuming  the  title  and  rights  of  a  monarch,  to 
take  his  place  among  the  ancient  and  recognised 
authorities  of  Europe. 

It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion in  this  innovation,  which,  whenever  acoom* 
plished,  must  necessarily  involve  the  French  people 
m  the  notable  ^iconsistency,  of  having  murdered 
tha  descendant  of  their  old  prinoe&  committed  a 
thousand  crimes,  and  suffered  under  a  mass  of 
misery,  merely  because  they  were  resolved  not  to 
permit  the  eziatence  of  that  crown,  which  was  now 
lo  be  placed  on  the  head  of  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
Before,  therefore,  he  could  venture  on  this  bold 
ffleasure,  in  which,  were  it  but  for  very  shame's 
sake,  be  must  be  certain  of  great  opposition,  Bona- 
parte endeavoured,  by  every  means  m  his  power,  to 
•mngthen  himself  in  his  government. 

The  army  was  carefully  new-modelled,  so  as  to 
adce  it  as  much  ss  possible  his  own;  and  the 
French  soldiers^  who  regarded  the  power  of  Bona- 
parte as  the  firmt  of  their  own  victories,  were  in  ge- 
neral devoted  to  his  cause,  notwithstanding  the 
foaas  of  If oresn,  to  whom  a  certain  part  of  their 
munber  atiU  adharad.  The  oonmlar  guod,  n  highly 


pfiviieged  body  of  select  foress,  was  augmented  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  men.  These  Ibrmida- 
ble  legions,  which  included  troops  of  every  species 
of  srms,  had  been  gradually  formed  snd  increased 
upon  the  plan  of  the  coips  of  guides  which  Bona- 
parte introduced  during  the  first  Italian  campaisna, 
for  immediate  attendance  on  his  person,  ana  for 
preventing  such  scddents  as  once  or  tvrice  had  like 
to  have  befallen  him,  by  unexpected  encounters 
with  flying  parties  of  the  enemy.  But  the  guards,  ss 
now  increased  in  numbers,  had  a  duty  much  more 
extended.  They  were  chosen  men,  taught  to  consider 
themselves  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
enjoying  advantas^es  in  pay  and  privileges.  When 
the  other  troops  were  subject  to  privations,  care  was 
taken  that  the  guards  should  experience  as  little 
of  them  as  possible,  and  that  by  every  possible  ex- 
ertion they  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of 
readiness  for  action.  They  were  only  employed 
upon  service  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  seldom 
in  the  beginning  of  an  engagement,  when  thev  re- 
mained in  reserve  under  the  eye  of  Nspoleon  oim- 
self.  It  was  usually  by  means  of  his  guard  that  the 
final  and  decisive  exertion  was  made  which  marked 
Bonaparte's  tactics,  and  so  often  achieved  victory 
at  the  verv  crisis  when  it  seemed  inclining  to  the 
enemy.  Regarding  themselves  as  considerably  su- 
perior to  the  other  soldiers,  and  accustomed  also  to 
be  under  Napoleon's  immediate  command,  his 
guards  were  devotedly  attached  to  him :  and  a  body 
of  troops  of  such  high  character  might  be  eonsir- 
dered  ss  a  formidable  bulwark  around  the  throne 
which  he  meditated  ascending. 

The  attachment  of  these  chosen  legions,  and  oi 
his  soldiers  in  general,  formed  the  foundation  of 
Bonaparte's  power,  who,  of  all  sovereigns  thst 
ever  mounted  to  authoritv,  might  be  said  to  reign 
by  dint  of  victory  and  of  his  sword.  But  he  sur- 
rounded himself  by  another  species  of  partissns. 
The  Legion  of  Honour  was  destined  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct and  particular  class  of  privileged  individuals, 
whom,  by  honours  and  bounties  bestowed  on 
them,  he  resolved' to  bind  to  his  own  interest. 

This  institution,  which  attained  considerable  po- 
litical importance,  ori|dnated  in  the  custom  which 
Napoleon  had  early  introduced,  of  conferring  on 
soloiers,  of  whatever  rank,  a  sword,  fusee,  or  other 
military  weapon,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  as  ac- 
knowledging and  commemorating  some  act  of  pecu- 
liar gallantry.  The  influence  of  such  public  rewards 
was  of  course  very  great.  They  encoursjged  those 
who  had  received  them  to  mskeevei^  efiort  to  pre- 
serve the  character  which  they  had  thus  gained, 
while  they  awakened  the  emulation  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  desn-ed  similar  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. Bonaparte  now  formed  the  project  of  em- 
bodying the  penons  who  had  merited  such  rewards 
into  an  association,  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  orders,  or  brotherhoods  of  chivalry,  with 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  feudal  sovereigns 
of  Europe  surrounded  themselves,  and  which  sub- 
sist to  this  day.  though  in  a  changed  and  modifted 
form.  These,  however,  have  been  uniformly  crea- 
ted on  the  feudal  principles,  and  the  honour  they 
confer  limited,  or  supposed  to  be  limited,  to  persons 
of  some  rank  and  condition :  but  the  scheme  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  extend  this  species  of  honourable 
distinction  through  all  ranks,  m  the  quality  proper 
to  each,  as  medals  to  be  distributed  among  various 
classes  of  the  community  are  struck  upon  metals  of 
difi^nt  value,  but  are  all  stamped  with  the  same 
dye.*  The  outlines  of  the  institution  were  these : — 

The  Legion  of  Honour  was  to  consist  of  a  great 

*  ["  If  th»  L«fion  of  Honour  wem  oot  the  reoosipeMe  of  efpU 
as  well  u  military  lervicea,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  ^§ion  or 
Honour.  It  would  be  a  itrangc  piece  of  prcsiimpiion,  indeed,  In 
the  mflitaiv  to  pretend  that  honouri  should  be  iMiid  to  them  onlf. 
Sddieri  wboknew  not  how  to  read  or  write,  wore  proud  of  bear- 
ing in  reeompense  for  the  blood  they  had  shed,  the  same  decooi- 
tioD  as  was  airen  to  diatiDguiahed  talents  in  civil  life ;  aiwl  ODtbS 
other  hoiid,  ffie  latter  attached  a  greater  ralue  Jo  thwrpwanl  of 
their  laboan,  beeauw  it  was  the  dceoraUoo  of  the  brate.  The 
Urion  of  Houoof  waa  tiie  wop««r  of  fvenr  one  who  was  an 
honour  to  hia  coontrr.  stoodatifie  l»«w,»f >■  P«»&fi2S'J55i* 
cooMbuted  to  Uie  national  prasperitjand  glory.  "-If  asolsov. 
tii.».l46.I 
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f0irMt^  ^  adminifltntioii  and  fifteen  cohiirts.  each 
i|f  wLiO>'-  was  to  have  ita  own  separate  headquav- 
ierei  vl  a^me  diaiinipiiahed  towa  of  the  Republic. 
Tbe  council  of  administration  was  to  consist  of  the 
«hree  conaula,  and  four  other  members ;  a  senator, 
qamelv,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  a  mem- 
^r  of  the  Tribunate,  and  one  of  the  Council  of 
State,  each  to  be  chosen  by  the  body  to  which  he 
l»elonged.  The  order  might  be  acquired  by  diatin- 
guished  nterit,  either  of  a  civil  or  a  military  nature ; 
and  various  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  mode  of 
selecting  the  members.  The  first  consul  was,  in 
right  of  his  ofiice,  captam-general  of  the  legion,  and 
president  of  the  council  or  administration^  Every 
cohort  was  to  consist  of  seven  grand  ofiicers, 
twenty  commanders,  thirty  subaltern  officers,  and 
three  oundred  and  fifty  legionaries.  Their  nomi- 
nation was  for  life,  and  their  appointments  consi> 
derable.  The  grand  officers  enjoyed  a  yearly  pen- 
aion  of  6000  franca;  the  oomraanders,  2600;  the 
officers,  1000  franca;  the  privatea,  or  legionaries, 
9M.  They  were  to  swear  upon  their  honour  to  de- 
fend the  government  of  France,  and  maintain  the 
inviolability  of  her  empire;  to  combat,  by  every 
lawful  meana,  againat  tho  re-eatablishment  of  the 
k'evdal  institutiooa ;  and  to  concur  in  main  taming 
the  principlea  of  libarlv  and  equality. 

Notwitnatandiog  these  laet  words,  containing, 
wfaea  properly  underaiood.  the  higheat  political  and 
moral  truth,  out  employed  in  Franoe  originally  to 
cover  the  moat  abominable  cruel tiea,  and  used  more 
lataLy  aa  mere  worda  of  course,  the  friends  of  liberty 
were  not  to  be  blinded,  regarding  the  purpose  of 
thia  new  institution.  Their  number  waa  now  much 
limiied;  but  amidst  their  weakness  they  had  lia- 
tened  lo  the  lesaona  of  pirudenca  aud  experience, 
aod  abandonuig  theae  high-swoin,  illusory,  and  ab- 
surd preteasiona,  which  nad  created  auon  general 
diataraanca,  aaem  to  have  act  themadvea  sonoasly, 
mad  at  the  aama  time  moderately  to  work,  to  pro- 
tact  the  cause  of  practical  and  uaelol  freedom,  by 
such  raaiatance  aa  the  conatitution  atill  permitted 
them  to  ofier,  by  means  of  eha  Tribunate  and  the 
Legislative  Body. 

Amoiig  the  statesmen  who  aasociated  to  form  an 
<)ppoeitiont  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  conatitn- 
tioaal  Oppoaition  of  England,  were  to  act  towards 
tl^e  ejteeqtiva  govemraent  rather  aa  to  an  erring 
iriend,  whom  they  deaired  to  put  right,  than  aa  an 
en^emyi  whom  they  meant  to  deatroy,  were  Benja- 
mu  Oonataat,  early  distinguished  by  talent  and 
eloquenee,  Cbenier,  author  oi  the  hymn  of  the  Mar- 
soilloise,  Savoye-RoUin,  Ghauvelin,  and  othera, 
^noilg;  whose  names  that  of  Garnot  waa  most  dis- 
tinguished. These  statesman  had  learned  appa- 
SQtly,  that  it  is  better  in  human  afilatrs  to  aim  at 
at  minor  degree  of  good  which  is  practicable,  than 
to  aspfre  to  a  perfection  which  ia  unattainable.  In 
tne  opinion  of  most  of  them,  the  government  of  Bo- 
naparte was  a  neoesaary  evil,  without  which,  or 
something  of  the  same  strength,  to  control  the  fao- 
tiona  by  which  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  France  moat 
have  continued  to  be  a  prey  to  a  auccessiott  of  aooh 
anarohical  governments  as  had  already  almoat 
rained  her.  They,  therefore,  entertained  tione  of 
the  usual  viewa  of  conspimtors.  They  considered 
the  country  as  in  the  condition  of  a  wo^aded  way- 
-rior,  compelled  for  a  abort  time  to  lay  aside  her  pri- 
vileges, aa  he  hia  armour;  but  thoy  hoped;  when 
France  had  renewed  bar  sdangth  and  spirit  by  an 
interval  of  repoae.  they  might  sea  her,  under  better 
auapioes  than  before,  renew  and  aaaert  her  claims 
to  M  free  from  military  law.  Keaa  time  they  held 
it  their  duty,  professing,  at  the  same  time,  the  high- 
esc  respect  to  the  government  and  its  heed,  the  first 
consul,  to  keep  afive  as  far  as  was  permitted  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  oppose  the  encroachments 
of  its  ruler.  They  were  not  long  allowed  to  follow  the 
practical  and  ueefiil  path  which  they  had  sketched 
out ;  but  the  French  debates  were  never  so  decently 
or  respectably  conducted  as  daring  this  period. 

The  opposition,  as  they  may  be  ealled,  had  not 
objected  to  the  reappoiiftmeot  of  Bonaparte  to  the 
consulate  for  life.    Probably  they  wejw  reluclMi  ip 


have  the  appearance  of  givteg  him  personal  ofi(Ric& 
were  aware  they  would  be  too  feebly  supported,  aaa 
were  sensible,  that  struggling  for  a  point  which 
could  not  be  attained,  was  unlikely  to  lead  to  any 
good  practical  results.  The  institution  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  oflFered  a  better  chance  to  try  their  new 
opposition  tactics. 

R(Bderer,  the  orator,  by  whom  the  'meaanre  w«s 
proposed  to  the  Tribunate,  endeavoured  to  place  it 
in  the  most  favourable  light.  It  was  founded,  he 
said,  upon  the  eii^hty-seventh  article  of  th<>  Consti- 
tutional Declaration,  which  provided  that  national 
recompenses  should  be  conferred  on  those  soMiers 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  their  roun  try's 
service.  He  represented  the  proposed  order  ns  a 
moral  institution,  calculated  to  raise  to  thr  high€>flt 
the  patriotism  and  gallantry  of  the  French  p(H>p)e. 
It  was  a  coin^  he  aaid,  of  a  valuedifferent  from,  and 
far  more  precious  than  that  which  was  issued  from 
the  treasury'— a  treasure  of  a  quality  which  eouM  not 
be  debaaed,  aiMl  of  a  quantity  which  was  inezhausi- 
ible,  since  the  mine  conueted  in  the  national  sense 
of  honour. 

To  this  specious  argument,  it  waa  repKed  \^ 
RoUin  and  others,  that  the  law  was  of  a  nature 
dangeroua  to  public  libertv.  It  waa  an  abuse,  they 
saioTof  the  oonatimtionaf  article,  on  wMeh  ii  was 
alleged  to  be  founded,  since  it  exhausted  at  once,  by 
the  creation  of  a  numerous  corps,  the  stock  ef  ii»- 
warda  which  the  article  referred  to  held  in  fnvi4 
reserve,  to  recompense  great  actions  aa  they  Bh<MM 
occur.  If  every  thing  was  given  to  remunerate  hm- 
rits  which  had  been  already  ascertained,  what  atock, 
it  was  asked,  remained  for  compenaating  future  ae- 
tiona  of  gallantry,  excepting  the  chance  of  a  tatdy 
admission  into  the  corps  as  vacancies  abould  oocarf 
But  eapecially  it  waa  pleaded,  that  tb#  eatablishnieM 
of  a  military  body,  distinguished  by  high  privileges 
and  considerable  pay^  yet  distinct  and  differing  fron^ 
all  the  other  national  forces,  was  a  direct  violatioB  0I 
the  sacred  principles  of  e9uality.  Sotne  reprobsi^ 
the  intermixture  of  the  civil  omoers  of  the  state  m 
a  military  institution.  Othera  were  of  cpioion  thM 
theoath  proposed  to  be  taken  was  superfluous  if  not 
ridiculous;  since,  bow  could  the  members  of  tM 
Legion  of  Honour  be  more  bound  to  serve  the  scais^ 
or  watch  oyer  the  constitution,  than  finy  other  dlW 
zen's:  or,  in  what  manner  was  it  proposed  fiiey 
should  exert  themaelvea  for  that  puipose  7  OAar 
argumenta  were  urged ;  hut  that  which  all  felt  to  be 
the  moat  cogent,  was  rather  understood  than  even 
hinted  at.  This  was  the  immense  addiiSonal  strength 
which  the  first  consul  must  attain,  by  having  at  nis 
command  the  diatributioa  of  the  new  bon^ura,  and 
being  thus  enabled  to  form  a  body  of  aaU'lJitea  eo* 
tirely  dependent  upon  himself;  aiid  carcAiRv  selected 
from  the  bravest  and  ableat  within  the  realm. 

The  institntion  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  wits  nt 
length  carried  in  the  Tribunate,  by  a  majority  of  fif^ 
six  voices  over  tbirty*eigfat,  and  sanctionea  in  lis 
Legislative  Body  by  one  nundred  and  sixty-six  oaar 
an  hundred  ana  ten.  The  strong  divisions  of  the 
opposition  on  this  trying  question,  showed  high 
spirit  in  those  who  composed  that  party;  tun  tlcy 
were  placed  in  a  situation  ao  inonatee  atid  asp^ 
ra^  from  the  public,  ao  uttet^y  deprived  of  all  oait* 
stitutional  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  freedom, 
that  their  resistance,  however  honourable  to  ihsm- 
selves,  waa  totally  ineffectual,  and  witbouc  adva^- 
USB  to  the  nation.* 

Moan  while  Bon^arte  was  deeply  engaged  in  in* 
trigues  of  a  deferent  character,  by  meana  of  vhieh 
he  nopad  to  place  the  sovereign  authority  which  fca 
had  acquired,  on  a  footing  less  snomaloaa,  and  ome 
oorraspondingwith  that  of  the  other  monarchs  in 
Europe,  than  it  waa  at  preaent.  For  this  purpose 
an  overture  waa  made  by  the  Prussian  minisBsr 
Haogwiiz,  through  the  medium  ef  AL  de  Meyer, 
Presldant  of  the  Hegency  of  Waraaw,  propesiofrt* 
the  Oomte  de  Provence  Isincc  Louis  jlVIII.),  thstt 
he  abould  reeign  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Franes 
to  the  fliccessral  ssneral  who  occupisd  the  ilmM 
in  which  esse  the  eiiled^Bsinces  wan  to  he  iD\'«st«i 

» tUnstiiilliBl,  t  e.»  SfM 


man 
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mth  dofminiona  in  Itiftly,  and  refttored  to  a  briUiant  i 
existence.  The  answer  of  Louis  was  marked  at 
onee  by  moderation,  aense.  and  thai  firmness  of 
character  which  corresponaed  with  bis  Hlaatrioua 
birth  and  high  pretensiona.  "  I  do  not  confound 
Monsieur  Bonaparte,"  said  the  exiled  monarefa, 
**  ¥^(h  those  who  have  preceded  him :  I  esteem  his 
bravery  And  military  talents;  I  owe  nim  good-will 
for  avany  acts  of  his  government,  for  tne  good 
which  is  done  to  my  people  I  will  alwavs  esteem 
done  to  me.  Bat  he  is  mistaken  if  he  tninks  that 
my  rights  can  be  made  the  subjects  of  bargain  and 
composition.  The  very  step  he  is  now  adopting 
would  fo  to  establish  them,  could  they  be  otherwiM 
called  m  question.  I  know  not  what  may  be  the 
designs  of  Ood  for  myself  and  my  family,  but  I  sm 
not  Ignorant  of  the  duties  imposed  on  me  bv  the 
rank  in  whiefa  it  was  his  pleasure  I  should  be  bom. 
Ab  a  Christian,  I  will  fulfil  those  duties  to  mv  last 
breath.  Aa  a  descendant  of  Snint  Louis,  I  will  know 
by  his  examplfl  how  to  respect  myself,  even  were  I* 
ia  fetters.  As  the  successor  of  Francis  the  First,  1 
will  at  least  have  it  to  say  w^itb  him,  *'  We  have  lost 
ali  excepting  our  honour  1' " 

Soeh  is  the  account  which  has  been  uniformly 
given  by  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  con- 
eerning  this  communication,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  pUce  on  the  26th  February,  1803.*  Bona- 
liarte  has,  indeed,  denied  that  he  waa  accessory  to 
a»y  encb  transaction,  and  has  said  truly  enough, 
that  an  endeavour  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
fionrbons'  title  by  compromise,  would  have  been  an 
aimiMion  on  his  part  that  his  own.  flowing,  aa  he 
■llaged,  from  the  people,  was  imperCect,  and  needed 
npairs.  Therefore,  he  denied  having  taken  any  slap 
Jisnidh  oould,  in  its  oonseqiieneea,  have  infema  each 
•n  adtoission. 

But,  in  the  first  ^aee,  it  isnot  tobe  suMHOsed  that 

Msb  a  lT«aty,  would  have  been  published  by  the 

-mitirboa  fanuiy,  unkia  it  had  biwn  proposed  by 

Meyer ;  and  b  is.eeii«Uy  unlikely  thai  either  Hang* 

witz  or  Mefu  wankl  have  ventnred  on  auch  a  oagb*- 

4iaiieQ,  axc4>tiBg  at  the  instigation  of  Beiiaparte, 

mha  atone  could  Uiake  good  the  terms  proposed  on 

Ihe  one  side,  or  devive  advantage  from  the  oonoes^ 

fJQDS  aiipuiated  on  the  other.    Seoondljr,  trrthont 

•lappiiig  to  inmaie  how  far  tlie  title  which  Bona- 

ptirte  pretended  to  the  aof  enie  authority,  was  of  a 

fharaotjer  inonpable  of  being  improved  by  a  oession 

•f  ihe  Uomte  de  Provence's  rigota  in  his  dsvoue,  it 

mold  atill  have  continued  en  object  of  great  poiiti- 

ttl  oKkneoQ^eikce  to  have  obtainea  a  surfeoder  of  the 

ulaiaaa  of  the  House  of  Bourhea,  whiefa  were  even 

fat  acknowledged  by  a  very  considerable  party 

ivithifi  tfadkin^iom.  It  wasi  therefore,  worthwhile 

to  veOiare  fan^n  a  negatiatttm  <which  might  have 

iud  the  most  important  reaolts,  sithough,  when  it 

proved  fruitless,  we  ean  see  strooe  leaaona  for  Na* 

peleon  oonpeAltoff  and  disowning  his  acoeaaion  to  a 

atept  which  mignc  be  constpued  ee  implying  some 

eenee  of  defieienoy  of  his  own  title,  and  aome  degvea 

•f  iecci^9»itioa  of  the  exiled  prince. 

it  niny  bo  remark^li  that,  up  to  thieperied,  Napot 
Ison  ba<a  mantfeeted  no  particular  spleen  towards 
the  &i&iiy  of  Bourbon.  On  the  oontrary,.  he  bad 
tnetad  tbetr  followers  with  lenity,  and  spoken  with 
eooy  of  their  own  claims.  But  the  rejection  oif 
.  treaty  with  Moimeur  Bonaparte,  however  mo- 
j-ately  wordedi  Ims  been  reasonably  supposed  to 
kve  bad  a  deep  ettect  on  his  Blind,  and  mav  have 
j^jon  eiie  remote  cause  of  a  tragedy,  for  which  it  is 
Wipoemble  to  find  ea  adequate  one— the  murfief, 
namely  of  the  Duke  D'Enghian.  But,  befoce  we 
fppr^aeli  thp  aaelanoholy  part  of  Napoleoii'f  his- 
tery«  \%  '»  pi'oper  to  trace  the  eveota  which  auoceeded 
the  xenowftl  of  the  war. 

CHAPTER  XXVU. 

gM««»|  of  the  War.— EnfkuiH  W^b  m  Embuvo  an  Fianch  Tor 
Ir— Naijoleoo  retaliates  br  detaining  British  siUuecUi.  — £fr«cta 
ihi»  anprvscedMtfid  Mea<ture.— Hanover  and  other  plac^  oc- 


^  tne  TVeneh.^-^ebeme  of  lovation  roneWM.— Napof 
Pn«MnitiaM.-«i>efesatve  MeMuvee  «f  Bofland. 

Tke  bloody  war  which  auceeeded  the  short  peoee 
of  Amiene*  originated,  to  naethe  woidff^f  ihejKti- 


riet,  in 'high  words,  jealensies,  and  fears.  There 
was  no  special  or  determinate  cause  of  quarrel^ 
which  eould  be  removed  by  explanation,  apology,  or 
concession. 

The  English  nation  were  jealous,  and  from  the 
strides  which  Bonaparte  had  made  towards  univer- 
sal power,  not  jealous  without  reason,  of  the  farther 
purposes  of  the  French  ruler,  and  demanded  guar- 
antees against  the  encroachments  which  they  ap- 
prehended; and  such  guarantees  he  deemed  it  be- 
neath his  digoitv  to  grant.  The  discussion  of  theee 
adverse  claims  had  heen  unusually  violent  and  in- 
temperate; and  as  Bonaparte  conceived  the  Eng- 
hsh  nation  to  be  his  personal  enemies,  so  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  began  to  regard  his  power  as  totally 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  inde- 
pendence of  Britain.  To  Napoleon,  the  •English 
people,  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  as  he  chose  to 
qualify  them,  seemed  assuming  a  consequence  in 
Europe,  which  was,  he  conceived,  far  beyond  their 
due.  He  was  affected  by  feelings  similar  to  those 
with  which  Hamnn  beheld  Mordecai  sitting  at  the 
King's  gate ;— all  things  availing  him  nothing,  while 
Britain  held  such  a  high  rank  among  the  nations, 
without  deigning  to  cio  him  reverence  or  worship. 
The  English  people,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
him  as  the  haughty  and  proud  oppressor  who  had 
the  will  at  leasts  if  not  the  power,  to  root  Britain 
out  from  among  the  nations,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  ignominy  and  bondage. 

When,  therefore,  the  two  nations  again  arose  to 
the  contest,  it  was  like  combatants  whose  anger 
against  each  other  has  been  previously  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  motual  invective.  Each  had 
recourse  to  the  measures  by  which  their  enemy 
oould  be  most  prejudiced. 

Bttgland  had  at  her  command  the  large  means  of 
annoyance  arising  oat  of  her  immenae  naval  nnpe^ 
riority,  and  took  her  measures  wilh  the  decisioii 
whicn  the  emergeney  required.  Instant  orders 
were  despatched  to  prevent  (he  cession  of  such 
colonies  as  yet  reiaained  to  be  given  up,  according 
to  riie  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  to  seise  by  a  eovp-dc' 
main  such  of  the  French  settlements  as  had  been 
ceded,  or  were  yet  occopied  by  her.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  consequence  or  her  eqsaUy  great  8q» 
perioriiy 'by  land,  assembled  upon  her  extensive  line 
of  sea*eoaat  a  verv  noaneroua  army  with  which  she 
appeanred  disposed  to  make  good  her  ruler's  threate 
of  invasion.  At  the  same  time,  Bonaparte  occupied 
withont  earemony  the  territory  of  Naples,  HoUandt 
and  such  other  states  as  Britain  must  have  aeen  in 
faoa  handa  with  foeiings  of  keen  apprehension,  and 
ihaa  made  good  the  previous  monacee  of  Talleyrand 
in  hia-eelebrated  Note.t 

Bat  besidea  carrying  to  the  ntmoat  extent  all  the 
means  of  annoyance  which  the  ordinary  rules  of 
hoatility  afford.  Napoleon,  going  beyond  these,  had 
recourse  to  strange  and  unaccustomed  repnsahk 
unknown  as  yet  to  the  code  of  civilized  nature,  ttnd 
tending  only  to  gratify  his  own  resentment,  and  ex- 
tai»d  the  evils  of  war,  already  aulBciently  numenms. 

The  English  had,  as  »  the  universal  cnatom,  laid 
air  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in  their  ports,  at 
the  instant  the  war  was  proclaimed,  and  the  loss  to 
France  waa  of  courao  considerable.  Bonaparte 
took'n  aingidar  mode  of  retaliating,  by  seizing  on 
the  perscms  of  the  English  of  every  description,  who 
ehaneed  to  be  at  Pane,  or  travelling  in  the  domi* 
nions  of  France,  who,  trusting  lo  the  laws  of  good 
faith  hitherto  obaerved  by  all  civilized  nationa,  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  an  attack  upon  theh*  per- 
80m1  freisdom.  The  abaurd  exeuae  at  fimtset up 
for  this  extraordinary  violation  of  humanitjr,  at 
once,  and  of  justice,  was,  that  some  o(  these  indi- 
viduals might  be  liable  to  serve  in  the  English  nhili- 
tia,  and  were  therefore  to  be  considered  as  prisoners 
of  war.  But  this  flimsy  pretex t  oould  not  have  ex  • 
cused  the  seizing  on  the  Enghsh  of  all  ranks,  con- 
ditions, and  ages.  The  measure  was  adopted  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  first  consul  s  ravnisterai 
at  least  we  most  presume  so,  since  Talleyrand 

*  [Mootgailkid.  t  r  p.  S.] 
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hunMif  encooragdd  aomeittdrndaala  to  remain  after 
the  Britiflh  ambassador  had  left  Paris^  with  an  as- 
■arance  of  safety  which  he  had  it  ool  in  bis  power 
to  make  good.  It  was  the  vengeful  start  of  a 
haughty  temper,  rendered  iiritable,  as  we  have  often 
stated,  by  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  of  conse- 

ausnce,  opposing  itself  to  all  resistance  and  oontra- 
iction,  with  an  acuteness  of  feeling  approaching  to 
frenzy. 

The  individuals  who  suffered  under  this  capricious 
and  tyrannical  act  of  arbitrary  power,  were  treated 
in  all  respects  like  prisoners  of  war,  and  confined 
to  prison  as  such>  unless  they  gave  their  parole  to 
abide  in  certain  towns  assigned  them,  and  keep 
within  particular  limits. 

The  mdas  of  individual  evil  occasioned  by  this 
cruel  measure  was  incalculably  great.  Twelve 
years,  a  large  proportion  of  human  life,  were  cut 
from  that  of  each  of  these  Detain*,  as  they  were 
called,  so  far  as  regarded  settled  plan,  or  active 
(  exertion.  Upon  many,  the  interruption  fell  with 
fatal  influence,  blightmg  all  their  hopes  and  i^rps- 
pects ;  others  learned  to  live  only  for  the  passing 
day.  and  were  thus  deterred  from  habitual  study  or 
useful  industry.  The  most  tender  bonds  of  atteu- 
tioQ  were  broken  asunder  by  this  despotic  sentence 
of  imprisonment ;  the  most  fatal  inroads  were  made 
on  family  feelings  and  aflections  by  this  long  sepa* 
ration  between  children,  and  husbands,  and  wives- 
all  the  nearest  and  dearest  domestic  relations. ,  In 
short,  if  it  was  Bonaparte's  desire  to  inflict  the  high- 
est degree  of  pain  on  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
only  because  thev  were  bom  in  Britain,  he  certainly 
attained  his  end.  If  he  hoped  to  gain  anv  thing 
farther,  he  was  completely  oatfled ;  and  when  he 
hypocntically  imputes  the  sufTerings  of  the  detentu 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  Mmistry,*  his  rea- 
soning is  the  same  with  that  of  a  captain  of  ItaUan 
banditti,  who  murders  his  prisoner,  and  throws  the 
blame  of  the  crime  on  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
who  failed  to  send  the  ransom  at  which  he  had 
rated  his  life.  Neiiheor  is  his  vindication  more  rea* 
Bonable,  when  he  pretends  to  say  that  the  meamire 
was  taken  in  order  to  prevent  England^  on  future 
occasions^  from  seizing,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
on  the  shipping  in  her  ports.  Thia  outrage  must 
therefore  be  recorded  as  one  of  those  acts  ptwanton 
wilfulness  in  which  Bonaparte  indulged  his  passion, 
at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  and,  u  rightly  under- 
stood, of  his  real  interest. 

The  detention  of  civilians^  anofTending  and  de- 
fenceless, was  a  breach  of  those  coartesies  which 
ought  to  be  saored,  as  mitigatuig  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  occupation  of  Hanover  was  made  in  violation 
of  the  Germanic  Constitution.  This  patrimony  of 
our  kings  had  in  former  wars  been  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  neutrality;  a  reasonable  distinction  being 
taken  betwixt  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  one  of  the 
grand  feudatories  of  the  empire,  and  the  same  p«r- 
eon  in  his  character  of  King  of  €hreat  Britain;  in 
which  latter  capacity  only  he  was  at  war  with 
France.  But  Bonaparte  was  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nise these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  nor  Mrere  any 
of  the  powers  of  Germany  in  a  condition  to  incur 
his  displeasure,  by  aasemng  the  constitution  and 
immumties  of  the  empire.  Austria  had  paid  too  deep 
a  price  for  her  former  attempts  to  withstand  the 
Dower  of  France,  to  permit  her  to  extend  her  oppo- 
sition beyond  a  feeble  remonstrance ;  and  Prussia 
had  too  lotti^  pursued  a  temporizing  and  truckling 
line  of  politics,  to  allow  her  to  break  short  with 
Napoleon  by  endeavouring  to  merit  the  title  her 
monarch  once  claimed,— of  Protector  of  the  North 
of  Qerroany. 

*  V*  Tour  Mbbten  madA  a  great  oaiery  about  the  Enc lish  tra- 
veDon  that  I  detained.in  Prance ;  aithouffh  ther  themtolves  had 
■■C  the  example,  hr  oeMnr  upon  all  tne  Frmeh  veavels  ana 
panoni  on  board  or  them,  upon  whrun  they  could  lay  their  handu, 
bnbra  the  declaration  of  war,  and  bafiire  1  had  detained  the  Eng- 
u»h  in  Fraoco.  I  said  then,  if  you  detain  my  traTcllcra  at  sea, 
vrhete  you  can  do  what  you  like,  1  will  detain  youn  at  land,  where 
I  am  equaNy  powerflil.  But  after  this  I  oflered  to  release  all  the 
T^faVr  I  badaoiaed  in  Fiance  before  the  dedaratioa of  war,  pn>- 
Tided  you  would  in  like  manner  release  the  French  and  their 
property  which  you  bad  seized  on  boand  of  the  ships.  Yoor  Min- 
mm  weold  not."— N  apolson,  Voict,  §<^  v.  i.  p^  asf .  ] 


Every  thing  in  Germany  being  thus  ftvoiirable  t» 
the  views  of  France,  Moriier,  who  had  already  a«- 
sembled  an  army  in  HoUana,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Germany,  moved  forward  on  Hanover.  A  con- 
siderable force  was  collected  for  resistanoe  under 
his  Royal  Highness- the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
G^eneral  Walmoden.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that,  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  abeolntely 
unsupported  either  by  England  or  the  foTcem/if  the 
empire,  the  electorate  was  incapable  of  resistance : 
and  that  any  attempt  at  an  ineiTecmal  defence  wonM 
only  serve  to  aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try, by  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  the  indemnities 
ot  war.  In  compassion*  thereforot  to  the  Hano- 
verians, the  Dnke  of  CarabridKe  was  induced  to 
leave  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  father's  house ; 
and  General  Walmoden  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention,  by 
which  the  capital  of  the  electorate,  and  all  its  strong- 
holds, were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French,  and 
the  Hanoverian  army  were  to  retire  behind  the 
Elbe,  on  condition  not  to  serve  against  France  and 
her  allies  till  previously  exchanf;ea.f 

The  British  government  havmg  infused  to  ratify 
this  convention  of  Suhlingen,  as  it  was  termed,  the 
Hanoverian  army  were  summoned  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war;— hard  terms,  which,  upon  the 
determined  resistance  of  Walmoden,  were  only  thai 
far  softened,  that  these  tried  and  foithfol  trooiie 
were  to  be  disbanded,  and  deUver  up  their  anna,  ar- 
tillery, horses,  and  military  stores.  In  a  letter  te 
the  first  consul,  Mortier  declares  that  he  granted 
these  mitigated  terms  from  respect  to  the  nsiaiBr- 
tunes  of  a  brave  enemy ;  and  mentiona,  in  a  tone  of 
creditable  feeling,  the  distressof  General  Walmo- 
den, and  the  despair  of  the  fine  regiment  of  Hano> 
verian  guards,  when  disgiounting  from  their  hones 
to  surrender  them  up  te  the  French. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  oocnpied  Hanover^ 
tbe  French  failed  not  to  make  a  further  use  of  tlieir 
inyasnn  of  €rermany,  by  laying  forced  loans  on  the 
Anseatic  towns,  and  by  other  ettevoachments. 

The  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark  was  the  onlwaof^ 
reign  who  showed  an  honourable  senss  or  tbe^e 
outrages,  by  assembling  in  Holstein  an  ansy  ot 
thirty  thousand  men ;  but  being  unsupported  by  utf 
other  power,  he  was  soon  glaa  to  la^  aside  the  atti» 
tude  which  ne  had  assamed.  Austria  accepted,  •■ 
currant  payment,  the  declaration  of  Prance,  that  bf 
her  occupation  of  Hanover  she  did  not  intend  any 
act  of  conquest,  or  annexation  of  territory,  btt 
merelyproposed  to  retain  the  electorate  as  a  pledgis 
for  the  isle  of  Malta,  which  the  En^^ish,  contrary* 
aa  was  alleged,  to  the  faith  of  trsatiesi  refused  to 
surrender.  Prussia,  naturally  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
the  aggressions  of  France  extend  to  the  neigfaboiir^  • 
hood  of  her  own  territories,  was  nevertheless  oblj^sd 
to  rest  contented  with  the  same  excnse. 

The  French  ruler  did  not  confine  hiinself  to  tli« 
occupatien  of  Hanover.  Tarentum,  and  other  sett* 
ports  of  the  King  of  Naples' s  dominkms,  wen 
seized  upon,  under  the  same  pretext  of  their  beioff  a 
pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Malta.  In  fact,  by  toM 
quartering  his  tioops  upon  neutral  territoriea,  b^ 
whom  he  took  care  that  they  should  be  paid  and 
clothed,  Napoleon  made  the  wa^  support  itself,  and 
spared  France  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  great 
proportion  of  his  immense  amyt  while  large  ex- 
actions, not  onlv  on  the  oommercial  towns,  but  on 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  and  other  neutral 
countri^  in  the  name  of  loans,  filled  his  creasmy. 
and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  expenaiTe  plaas 
which  he  meditated. 

Any  one  of  the  separate  man<0aTree  which  wn 
have  mentioned}  wonld,  before  this  eventful  wai; 
have  been  considered  as  a  sttiAcient  object  for  a 
long  campaign.  But  the  whole  united  was  r^rd^ 
by  Bonaparte  only  as  side-blows,  affecting  Britam 
indirectly  through  the  occupation  of  her  monareh'a 
family  dominions,  the  embarrassment  oflfercd  to  her 
commerce,  and  the  destruction  of  such  indepen- 
dence as  had  been  left  to  the  continental  powen» 
His  great  and  decisive  game  remained  to  be  hUt- 
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ed—tbat  scheme  of  invasion  to  which  he  had  so 
BtroDKly'  pledged  himself  in  his  angiy  dialogue  with 
liord  Whit  worth.  Here,  perhtips,  if  ever  in  his  life, 
Bonaparte,  from  considerations  of  pnidencej  suf- 
fered the  period  to  elapse  which  would  have  afford^ 
the  best  chance  for  execution  of  his  venturous 
project 

It  m list  be  in  the  memory  of  most  who  recollect 
the  period,  that  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was 
^dom  less  provided  against  invasion  than  at  the 
commencement  of  this  second  war;  and  (hat  an 
embarkation  from  the  ports  of  Holland,  if  under- 
taken instantly  after  the  war  had  broken  out,  might 
have  escaped  our  blockading  squadrons,  and  have 
at  least  shown  what  a  French  army  could  have 
^one  on  British  gronnd,  at  a  moment  when  the 
alarm  was  general^  and  the  country  in  an  unpre- 
pared state.  But  it  is  probable  that  Bonaparte 
liimself  was  as  much  unprovided  as  England  for 
the  sudden  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens— an 
event  brought  about  more  by  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion than  of  policy ;  so  that  its  consequences  were 
as  unexpected  in  bis  calculations  as  in  those  of 
Great  Britain.  Besides,  he  had  not  diminished  to 
iiimself  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  by  which 
be  most  have  staked  his  military  renown,  his  power, 
which  he  held  chiefly  as  the  consequence  of  his 
reputation,  perhaps  his  life,  upon  a  desperate  game, 
which,  though  he  had  already  twice  contemplated 
it,  he  had  not  yet  found  hardihood  enough  senously 
-Xo  enter  upon. 

He  now,  however,  at  length  bent  himself,  with 
ihe  whole  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  whole  force 
of* his  empire,  to  prepare  for  this  final  and  decisive 
vndertaking.    The  gun-boats  in  the  bay  of  Crib- 
raltar,  where  calms  are  frequent,  had  sometimes  in 
the  course  of  the  former  war  been  able  to  do  consi- 
■derable  damage  to  the  English  vessels  of  war.  when 
ihey  could  not  use  their  sails.    Such  small  craft, 
therefore,  were  supposed  theproper  force  for  cover- 
ing the  intended  descent.    They  were  built  in  dif- 
ferent harbours,  and  brought  together  by  crawling 
along  the  French  shore,  and  keeping  under  thepro- 
tiectfon  of  the  batteries,  which  were  now  established 
<m  evenr  cape,  almost  as  if  the  sea- coast  of  the 
■Channel  on  the  French  side  had  been  the  lines  of  a 
besieged  city,  no  one  point  of  which  could  with  pru- 
dence be  left  undefended  by  cannon.  Boulogne  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  centre  port,  from  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  sail.    By  mcredible  exertions,  Bo- 
tiaparte  had  rendered  its  harbour  and  roads  capable 
^f  containing  two  thousand  vessels  of  various  de- 
scriptions. The  smaller  seaports  of  Vimereux,  Am- 
Wetense,  and  Etaples,  Dieppe,  Havre,  St.  valeri, 
"Gaen,  Gravelines.  and  Dunkirk,  were  likewise  filled 
with  shipping.  Flushing  and  Ostend  were  occupied 
by  a  separate  flotilla.    Brest,  Toulon,  and  Roche- 
Ibrt,  were  each  the  station  of  as  strong  a  naval 
squadron  as  France  had  still  the  means  to  send  to 
jieB. 

^  A  land  army  was  assembled  of  the  most  formi- 
-tlable  description,  whether  we  regard  the  high  mili- 
tary character  of  the  troops,  the  extent  and  per- 
fection of  their  appointments,  or  their  numerical 
strength.  The  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
to  the  Texel,  was  covered  with  forces ;  and  Soult, 
Nay,  Davoust,  and  Victor,  names  that  were  then 
the  pride  and  the  dread  of  war,  were  appointed  to 
eommand  the  army  of  England,  (for  that  menacing 
title  was  once  more  assiimed,)  and  execute  those 
manoeuvres,  planned  and  superintended  by  Bona- 
parte, the  issue  of  which  was  to  be  the  blotting  out 
-of  Britain  from  the  rank  of  independent  nations. 

Par  from  being  alarmed  at  this  formidable  de- 
monsttation  of  force,  England  prepared  for  her  re- 
sistance with  an  energy  becoming  her  ancient  rank 
in  Em^pe,  and  far  surpassing  in  Us  efforts  any  ex- 
tent of  military  preparation  before  heard  of  in  her 
history.  .  To  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  troops 
of  the  line,  were  added  eighty  thousand  and  up- 
"Wards  of  militia,  which  scarce  yielded  to  the  regu- 
lar^ in  point  of  discipline.  The  volunteer  force,  oy 
'wbicfa  every  citizen  was  parmitted  and  hivitea  to 
4Mid  his  efiorts  to  the  defencs  of  the  cooatry,  was 
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far  more  numerous  than  daring  the  last  war,  was 
better  officered  also,  and  rendered  every  way  more 
effective.  It  was  computed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  who,  if  we  regard 
the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice, had  attained  considerable  prnclice  in  the  use 
and  management  of  their  arms.  Other  classes  of 
men  were  embodied,  and  destined  to  act  as  pioneers, 
drivers  of  wagons,  and  in  the  like  services.  On  a 
sudden,  the  land  seemed  converted  to  an  immense 
camp^  the  whole  nation  into  soldiers,  and  tlie  good 
old  King  himself  into  a  gencral-in-chief.  All  peace- 
ful considerations  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  thrown 
aside;  and  the  voice,  calling  the  nation  to  defend 
their  dearest  rights,  sounded  not  only  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  meetings  convoked  to  second  the 
measures  of  defence,  but  was  heard  in  the  places  of 
public  amusement,  and  mingled  even  with  the 
voice  of  devotion— not  unbecomingly  surely,  since 
to  defend  our  country  is  to  defend  our  religion. 

Beacons  were  erected  in  conspicuous  pomts,  cor- 
responding with  each  other,  all  around  and  all 
through  the  island  ;  and  morning  and  evening,  one 
might  have  said,  every  eye  was  turned  towards 
them  to  watch  for  the  fatal  and  momentous  signal. 
Partial  alarms  were  given  in  different  places  from 
the  mistakes  to  which  such  arrangements  must 
necessarily  be  liable;  and  the  rei'dy  spirit  which 
animated  every  species  of  troops  where  such  signals 
called  to  arms,  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
scription, and  afforded  the  most  perfect  assurance, 
that  the  heart  of  every  man  was  in  the  cause  of  hia 
country.  ' 

Amidst  her  preparations  by  land,  England  did  not 
neglect  or  relax  her  precautions  on  the  element  she 
calls  her  own.  She  covered  the  ocean  with  five 
hundred  and  seventy  ships  of  war  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Divisions  of  her  fleet  blocked  up  every 
French  port  in  the  Channel ;  and  the  army  destined 
to  invade  our  shores,  might  see  the  British  flag 
flying  in  every  direction  on  the  horizon,  waiting  for 
their  issuing  from  the  harbour,  as  birds  of  prey  may 
be  seen  floating  in  the  air  above  the  animal  which 
they  design  to  pounce  upon.  Sometimes  the  British 
frigates  and  sloops  of  war  stood  in,  and  cannonaded 
or  threw  shells  into  Havre,  Dieppe,  GranvOle,  and 
Boulogne  itself.  Sometimee  the  seamen  and  ma- 
rines landed,  cut  out  vessels,  destroyed  signal-posts, 
and  dismantled  batteries.  Such  events  were  trifling, 
and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  cost  the  lives 
of  gallant  men ;  but  although  thev  produced  no  di- 
rect results  of  conse<^uence,  yet  they  had  theirlifla. 
in  encouraging  the  spirits  ot  our  sailors,  and  damp- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  who  must  at 
,  length  have  looked  forward  with  more  doubt  than 
hope  to  the  invasion  of  the  English  coast,  when  the 
utmost  vigilance  could  not  prevent  their  experienc- 
ing insults  upon  their  own. 

During  this  period  of  menaced  attack  ffhd  ar- 
ranged defence,  Bonaparte  visited  Boulogne,  and 
seemed  active  in  preparing  his  soldiers  for  the  grand 
effort.  He  reviewed  them  in  an  unusual  manner, 
teaching  them  to  execute  several  manoeuvres  by 
night ;  and  experiments  were  also  made  iipon  ihe 
best  mode  of  arranging  the  soldiers  in  the  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  of  embarking  and  disembarking; 
them  with  celerity.  Omens  were  resorted  to  for 
keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  which  the  presence  of 
the  first  consul  naturally  inspired.  A  Roman  bat- 
tie- axe  was  said  to  be  found  when  they  removed 
the  earth  topitch  Bonaparte's  tent  or  barrack  <  and 
medals  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  proauced. 
as  having  been  dug  up  upon  the  same  honoured 
spot.  These  were  pleasant  boding^  yet  perhaps 
did  not  altogether,  m  the  minds  of^,the  soldiers, 
counterbalance  the  sense  of  insecurity  impressed  on 
them  by  the  prospect  of  being  packed  together  in 
these  miserable  coaloupes,  and  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  an  enemy  so  superior  at  -sea,  that  during  the 
chief  consuPs  review  of  the  fortifications,  their  fn- 
gates  stood  in  shore  with  composure,  and  fired  at 
him  and  bis  suite  as  at  a  mar^.  The  men  who  had 
braved  ihe  perils  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Egyptian 
deserts,  might  yet  be  allowed  to  feel  alam  si  a 
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flpdcidS  of  danger  which  seemed  so  inevitftble,  and 
wfaicb  they  had  no  adequate  meooa  of  repelling  by 
force  of  arms. 

A  circumsiance  "which  seemed  to  render  the  expe- 
dition in  a  ^eai  measure  hopeless,  was  the  ease 
-With  which  the  English  could  maintain  a  constant 
watch  upon  their  operations  within  the  port  of 
Boulogne.  The  least  appearance  of  stir  or  prepa- 
;ration,  to  embark  troops,  or  get  ready  for  sea,  was 
promptly  sent  by  signal  to  the  English  coast,  and 
the  numerous  British  cniizers  were  mstantly  on  the 
alert  to  attend  their  motions.  Nelson  had,  in  fact, 
during  the  last  war,  declared  the  sailing  of  a  hostile 

Srmaniont  from  Boulogne  to  be  a  most  forlorn  un- 
eriaking,  on  account  of  cross  tides  and  other  dis- 
advantages, together  with  the  certainty  of  the  flo- 
tilla being  lost  if  there  were  th5  least  wind  west- 
north-west.  "As  for  rowing."  ho  adds,  "that  is 
^  impossiblo.— It  is  perfectly  right  to  be  prepared  for 
a  mad  government,"  continued  this  most  incon- 
teatible  judge  of  maritime  possibilities ;  "  but  with 
the  active  force  which  has  been  eiven  me,  I  may 
pronounce  it  almost  impracticable. 

Bonaparte  himself  continued  to  the  last  to  aflirm 
that  he  was  serious  in  his  attempts  to  invade, Great 
'Britain,  and  that  the  scheme  was  very  practicable. 
He  did  not,  however,  latterly,  talk  of  forcing  his 
way  by  means  of  armed  small  craft  and  gun-boats, 
Whde  the  naval  forces  on  each  side  were  in  their 
preaent  degree  of  comparative  strength,  the  allowed 
risk  of  miscarriage  being  as  ten  to  one  to  that  of 
success :— this  bra^wde,  which  he  had  uttered  to 
Lord  Whit  worth,  involved  too  much  uncertainty  to 
be  really  acted  upon.  At  times,  long  after,  he  talked 
fll^htingly  to  his  attendants  of  the  caudea  which 
prevented  his  accomplishing  his  project  of  inva- 
sion ;*  but  when  speaking  seriously  and  in  detail, 
ne  shows  plainly  that  his  sole  hope  of  efiecUng  the 
invasion  was,  by  assetubling  such  a  fleet  as  should 

f've  him  the  temporary  command  of  the  Channel, 
his  fleet  was  to  consist  of  fifty  vessels,  which, 
dee^ptatched  from  the  various  ports  of  Prance  and 
Spain,  were  to  rendezvous  at  Martinico,  and,  return- 
ing from  thence  to  the  British  Channel,  protect  the 
flotilla,  upon  which  were  to  embark  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.t  Napoleon  was  disap- 
pointed m  his  combinations  respecting  the  shipping; 
for  as  it  happened,  Admiral  Cornwallis  jay  before 
Brest ;   Pellew  observed  the  harbours  of  Spain : 

Sfeison  watched  Toulon  and  Genoa ;  and  it  would 
a^e  been  necessary  for  the  French  and  Spanish 
havy  to  fight  their  way  through  these  impediments, 
In  order  to  form  a  union  at  Martinico. 

It  IS  wonderful  to  observe  how  incapable  the  best 
'tinderstandings  beconie  of  forming  a  rational  Judg-# 
ment,  where  their  vanitv  and  sclf-mtcrcst  are  con- 
cerned, in  slurring  over  the  total  failure  of  a  favourite 
scheme.  ^  While  talking  of  the  miscarriage,  of  this 

flan  of  invasion.  Napoleon  gravely  exclaimed  to 
^as  Cases,  "And  yet  the  obstacles  which  made  me 
fail  were  not  of  human  origin— they  w6re  the  work 
of  the  elements.  In  the  south,  the  sea  undid  my 
plans;  in  the  north,  it  was  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  the  snows  and  ice  that  destroyed  me. 
Thus,  water,  air,  fire,  all  nature,  in  short,  have  been 
the  enemies  of  a  universal  regeneration,  commanded 
'by  Nature  herselt  The  problems  of  Providence 
are  mscru  table."  t 

•  I"  On  what  tiillM  does  the  fate  of  rmpim  d«>[x<Qil  i  Bow 
potty  tnd  Uaignincwi  are  our  rpvolutiotw  in  tlie  t'land  nrgiuMm' 
nun  dfthe  eBrth  I  If  iiiitcad  of  cntertnir  upon  the  K^rypt.an  expe- 
ditioa.  I'bad  iiwaded  Irduitd :  if  Bume  iliimt  dotnnfrtm^nt  of  my 
plWM  nad  not  thrown  obstacHM  in  ttio  way  of  nii'  Buuiofiie  enter- 
pnaa.  whal  would  Enil&nd  bavc  IxH^n  to  day  7  What  would  Iwve 
men  tbo  situation  of  tno  contjnriit.  and  tho  w1k>le  {oliticaJ  world?" 
<^NA»of^ON.  Las  Cam,  t  tii.  p.  3301  ,       .     . 

t  Idee  Montholon*  t  ii.  p.  ftM.  "The  inwaiDn  uf  fiftirlaod,'* 
adds  Napoleon.  "  waa  ■Iwayt  rrffvUed  an  practir4i4ile :  and,  i| 
nnee  tho  dotccnt  had  bMn  eflectcd.  London  must  {.ifalliLly  have 
been  taken.  The  FYench  brinf  in  pol(ie»8i^n  nf  that  capital,  a 
fwy  powerful  ptatf  would^hkve  artwn  a^tntt  the  oUmrchy.  Did 
HannibaJ  look  bohiiid  him  when  be  pa»wd  the  Alps?  or  Cnaf 

rlwn  ho  landcti  in  ErSnu.  or  Africa?  t-opdoo  »  wluaud  oniya 

maichea  ttttm  Cmb ;  and  the  Cnfliih  array ,.«calteted.ftr 

parpo««  of  def^ndinc  the  ooaat.  cotrid  not  have  jpmed  in  tme 

9n  covered  that  aavital  aAer  «Ke  Uie  daaeant  iad  beao  ac- 


Independent  of  the  presumpttiousneaa  of 
sions,  Cy  which  an  individual  bcingi  of  the  firai-rate 
talents  doubtless,  but  yet  born  of  a  woman,  aeema 
to  raise  himself  above  the  rest  of  his  speciee,  and 
deem  himself  unconquerable  save  by  elementary  re- 
sistance, the  inaccuracy  of  the  reasoning  ia  worthi 
remarking.  Was  it  the  sea  which  prevented  his 
crossing  to  England,  or  was  it  the  English  shipa 
and  sailors  7  He  might  as  well  have  affirmed  that 
the  bill  of  Mount  Si.  John,  and  the  wood  of  Soift 
nies,  and  not  the  army  of  Wellington,  were  tn# 
obstacles  which  prevented  him  from  marching  tv 
Bru  -^scls. 

Before  quitting  the  aubiect,  we  may  notice^  tha' 
Bonaparte  seems  not  to  nave  entertained  the  least 
doubts  of  success,  could  he  have  succeeded  in  dia- 
embarking  his  army.    A  single  general  action  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  England.    Five  days  were  t^ 
bring  Napoleon  to  London,  where  he  was  to  per- 
form  the  part  of  William  the  Third;  but  with  more 
generosity  and  djisinterestedness.    He  was  ta  call  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitant*,  restore  them  what  he 
calls  their  rights,  and  destroy  the  oligarchical  fac- 
tion.   A  few  months  would  not,  acoordipg  to  his 
account,  have  elapsed,  ere  the  two  natioaa,  lata 
such  determined  enemies,  would  have  been  iamtir 
fied  by  their  principles,  their  maxims,  their  inCereata 
The  full  explanation  of  this  gibberish,  (fbr  it  can  be 
termed  no  better,  even  proceeding  from  the  lips  a< 
Napoleon,)  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  when  he  ^>oke 
a  language  more  genuine  than  that  of  the  Mvntitur 
and   the  bulletins.    "England,"  he  said,  "znuat 
have  ended,  by  becoming  an  appendage^  to   the 
Franee  of  my  system.    Nature  baa  made  it  one  el 
our  islands,  as  well  as  Oleron  and  Corsica.'*! 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pursue  the  train  of  refleo* 
tions  which  ^naparte  continued  to  pour  forth  lo 
the  companion  of  his  exile,  en  the  took  of  Saiat 
Helena.  Whei\  England  waa  conquered,  and  iden- 
tified with  France  m  maxima  and  princiDlea,  ao 
cording  to  one  form  of  expression,  or  rendered  ao 
appendage  and  dependency,  according  to  .aaother 
phrase,  the  reader  may  suppose  that  Bonaparte 
would  nave  considered  his  mission  as  accomplished. 
Alas!  it  was  not  much  more  than  coAOMiused. 
**I  would  have  departed  from  thence  [frtim  subju- 
gated Britain]  to  carry  the  work  of  European  rege- 
neration [that  is,  the  extension  of  his  own  jirbitranr 
authority]  from  south  to  north,  under  the  Repubt^ 
can  colours,  fori  was  then  chief  consul,  in  the  same 
manner  which  I  was  more  lately  on  the -point  of 
achieving  it  under  the  monarchical  forms.*'!)  When 
we  find  such  ideas  retaining  hold  of  Napoleon's 
imagination,  and  ariaing  to  his  tongue  after  his  in»- 
trievable  fall,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  exclaimini^ 
Did  ambition  ever  ponceive  so  wild  a  dream,, and 
had  so  wild  a  vision  ever  a  termination  so  di 


troiis  and  humiliating! 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  here 
said,  upon  the  chances  which  Britain  would  liave 
had  et  defending  herself  successfully  against  Uie 
army  of  invaders.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  risk  must  have  been  dreadful;  and  that 
Bonaparte,. with  his  genius  and  his  army,  must  have 
intlicted  severe  calamities  upon  a  country  which 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  bleaaings  of  peace.  Bat 
the  people  werjB  unanimous  in  their  purpose  of  de- 
fence, and  their  forces  composed  of  materiala  u> 
which  Bonaparte  did  m<ye  justice  when  he  came  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  them.  Of  the  threa 
HritiBh  nations,  ihe  English  have  since  shown  them* 
selves  possessed  of  the  same  steady  valmir  which 
won  Ibe  fields  of  Cressy  and  Aginomirt,  Blenheiiib. 
and  Mioden— the  Irish  nave  not  lost  the  nery  enthu- 
siasm which  has  distinguished  them  in  all  the  coun 
tries  of  Europe— nor  nave  the  Scots  degenerated 
from  the  stubborn  courage  with  which  their^ancea- 
tors  for  two  thousand  years  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence against  a  superior  enemy.  Even  if  Lon* 
don  had  been  lost,  we  would  not,  under  so  great  a 
calamity,  have  despaired  of  the  freedom  of  the 
country ;  for  the  war  would  in  all  probability  hare 


I  [Lali  Caaea,  t  a  p.  MS.J 
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aMUtned  (hat  pojHilar  uid  nationa]  oharacter  which 
•ooner  or  later  wears  out. an  invading  army.  Nei- 
ther does  the  confidence  with  which  Bonaparte 
•Ifirme  the  conviction  of  hie  winning  the  first  bat- 
tle, appear  eo  certainly  well  founded.  This,  at 
least,  we  know,  that  the  resolution  of  the  country 
was  fully  bent  up  to  the  hazard ;  and  those  who 
nmeipber  the  penod  will  bear  us  witness,  that  the 
desire  that  the  French  would  make  the  attempt,  was 
m  general  feeling  through  all  classes^  because  they 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  issue  might  be 
Buch  as  forever  to  silence  the  threat  of  invasion.* 


CHAPTER  *XXVin. 

Oiwftetion  bMin*  to  Arise  afainat  Napoleon  amonc  (he  Soidiery. 
— PunMtee  of  lettins  up  Morcau  a^inat  hira.—Chaniclcr  of 
Moreau,— €au«o«  orhi*  Estrangement  from  Bonaparte  — Pkbe- 
fitt.— TheDoke  d'Enthien.— €lef>n(tM  Ctuioudal.  PirsheKns,  and 
other  RoyaIuit«.  lainbd  in  Fniooe.— Desperate  Enterpriie  of 

«  Georfcs— pefoatcd  —  Ajrest  of  Murottu-of  Pichegra-aad 
Geofffea,— Captain  Wright— Duke  d'Enphicn  aened  at  Straa- 
Bui*— inirried  to  Pari^-transferred  to  Vinccnneii-*Tried  by  a 
AlinUnr  Coaunmioii--Condemood<-«nd  Kxeoutad.— Uitivenal 
Honor  of  Pmocc  and  Europe.— Bonaparte's  Vindication  of  his 
Conduct— His  Defence  consider^.— Pichegni  found  drad  in  his 
Prison— Attempt  to  exniajn  bis  Death  by  eharfinf  him  with 
8aleido.-<;apUin  Wright  fbuod  witti  bis  Throat  out.— A  simi- 
kr  aU«i8pt  made.  -<Oeaiaea  and  other  Conspirators  Tried-; 
Coodemnod-aiMiEaeGUted.— Rojmlista  silenced.<~Jtforeaa86fn 
isCoExite. 

^  Whilb  Bonaparte  was  meditating  the  regenera- 
tioD  of  Europe,  by  means  of  conquenng  first  Britain, 
and  then  the  northern  powers^  a  course  of  opposi- 
tion to  bis  government,  and  disaffection  to  his  per- 
•on,  was  beginning  to  arise  even  among  the  soldiers 
themselves.    The  acquisition  of  ihe  Consulate  for 
life,  was  naturallv  considered  as  a  death-blow  to 
the  Republic;  and  to  that  name  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  who  had  advanced  tnem- 
•elves  to  promotion  by  means  of  the  Revolution, 
■till  held  a  grateful  attachment.    The  dissatisfac- 
tion of  these  military  men  was  the  more  natural,  as 
eome  of  thera  might  see  in  Bonaparte  nothing  more 
than  a  successfufadventarer.  who  had  raised  him- 
aelf  high  above  the  heads  of  his  comrades,  and  now 
exacted  their  homage.    As  soldiers,  they  quickly 
passed  from,  murjnurs  to  threats ;  and  at  a  festive 
meeting,  which  was  prolonged  beyond  the  limits  of 
sobriety,  a  colonel  of  hussars  proposed  himself  as 
the  Brutus  to  remove  this  new  Caesar.    Beinf(  ex- 
pert at  the  use  of  the  pistol,  he  undertook  to  hit  his 
mark  at  fifty  yards  distance,  i^hring  one  of  those 
reviews   which  were  perpetually  takinj^  place  in 

Eresence  of  the  first  oonsul.  The  aflair  became 
nown  to  the  polices  but  was  hushed  up  as  much 
as  passible  by  the  address  of  Fouch€,  who  saw  that 
Bonaparte  might  be  prejudiced  by  the  bare  act  of 
making  public  that  such  a  thing  had  been  agitated, 
however  unthtnkingly.t 

The  discontent  spread  wide,  and  was  secretly 
augmented  by  the  agents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ; 
and,  besides  t)ie  constitutional  Opposition,  whose 
voice  was  at  times  heard  in  the  Legifiilative  Body 
and  the  Tribunate,  there  existed  malecontents 
without  doors,  composed  of  two  parties,  one  of 
whom  considered  Bonaparte  as  the  enemy  of  public 
lit)er4y.  whilst  the  other  regarded  him  as  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons:  and 
the  most  ea^er  partisans  of  both  began  to  meditate 
on  the  practicability  of  removing  him  by  any  means, 
the  most  violent  and  the  most  secret  not  excepted. 
Those  among  the  furious  Republicans,  oreninuai- 
aatic  Royalists,  who  entertained  such  sentiments, 
excused  them  doubtless  to  their  conscience,  by  Na- 

*  (**  I  commanded  a  brifade  of  the  araqr  of  the  oossta,  tmjtsd 
St  Cbia  period  afainst  England,  and  1  remember  that,  when  ealled 
apon  to  five  my  opinion  upon  this  expedition,  f  replied,  that '  a 
marttime  expedition,  unless  it  had  the  superiority  at  sea.  ap(>ear- 
ad  to  ma  to  be  «  oonttadietioa.'  Xerertheleas,  let  any  otie  ima- 
ffnc  «  Prend*  ainiy  of  aw.MO  men.  landing  upon  the  BnglMb  terri- 
tory, and  aennf  upon  the  immense  city  of  Londoih—woidd  he 
deny  ibat>  evpn  if  the  liberty  ot  the  country  had  not  been  lost, 
AiRtand  wooid  have  suffered  an  immense  arid  peilmpa  Irraparatple 
itl^aryi  It  conmit  be  denied  that  the  plan  was  well  oonoewiad ; 
that  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  sufllelont  to 
sweep  tiic  channel,  and  to  command  there  during  the  time  neoas- 
aary  to  seiM  opoti  Londoa,  and  even  to  han*  oainv«y«d  ttaa  whole 
amrback  to  Franca."— Loois  BojUPAara,  p.  4S.J 

«  traaeh«,LLpLBLj 


poIeon*8  having  destroyed  the  liberties,  and  usurped 
the  supreme  authority,  of  the  country;  thus  pal- 
liating the  complexion  of  a  crime  which  can  never 
be  vindicated. 

These  zealots,  however,  bore  no  proportion  ta 
the  great  body  of  Frenchmen,  who.  displeased  with 
the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  and  disposed  to  over- 
throw it,  if  possible,  held  ihemselves  yet  obliged 
to  refrain  from  all  crooked  and  indirect  practices 
againat  his  life.  Proposing  to  destroy  his  power  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  had  been  built,  the  first  and 
moat  necessary  task  of  the  discontented  party  was 
to  find  some  military  chief,  whose  reputation  might 
bear  to  be  balanced  against  that  of  Napoleon :  and  no 
one  could  claim  sucn  distinction  excepting;  Moreau. 
If  his  campaigns  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  great 
rival  in  the, lightning-like  brilliancy  and  celerity  of 
their  operations,  ana  in  the  boldness  of  combination 
on  whioh  they  were  founded,  they  were  executed 
at  smaller  loss  to  his  troops,  and  were  less  calcu 
lated  to  expose  him  to  disastrous  consequences  if 
they  chanced  to  miscarry.  Moreau  was  no  less 
celebrated  ibr  his  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Black  Forest,  in  1796,  than  for  the  splendid  and  de> 
cisive  victory  of  Hohenlinden. 

Moreau's  natural  temper  was  mila,  gentle^  an! 
accessible  to  persuasion— a  man  of  great  abilitiea 
oertainlv,  but  scarcel v  displaying  the  bold  and  de- 
cisive character  which  be  ought  (o  posf>ess,  who,  in 
such  times  as  we  write  of,  aspires  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  the  state.  Indeed,  it 
rather  would  seem  that  he  was  forced  into  that  situ- 
ation of  eminence  by  the  influence  of  general  opi- 
nion, joined  to  concurring  circumstancea  than  that 
he  defiberately  aspired  to  place  himself  there.  Ha 
was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  Bretagne.^  and  in  every 
respect  a  man  who  bad  risen  by  the  Revolution. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  naturally  inchned  towarda 
the  Bourbons;  yet  when  Pichegru's  communica* 
tions  with  the  exiled  family  in  1795  became  known 
to  him  bv  the  correspondence  which  he  intercepted. 
Moreau  kept  the  secret  until  some  months  after,! 
when  Pich^ru  had^  with  the  rest  of  his  partv^  fallen 
undor  the  Revohition  of  ISih  Fructidor,  which  in- 
stalled ,  the  Directory  of  Barras,  Reubel,  and  La 
Raveilli^re.  After  this  p»eriod,  Moreau's  marriage 
with  a  ladyll  who  entertained  sentiments  favouraoie 
to  tlie  Bourbons,  seems  to  have  gone  some  length 
in  deciding  his  own  political  opinions. 

Moreau  had  lent  Bonaparte  his  sword  and  coun- 
tenance on  18th  firomaire;  but  he  waa  soon  dia- 
satisfied  with  the  engrossing  ambition  of  the  new 
ruler  of  France,  and  they  beoame gradually  estrange 
ed  from  each  other.  This  was  not  Iho  fault  of  Bo^ 
naparte,  who  naturally  desirous  of  attaching,  to  him-> 
self  so  great  a  general,  showed  faim  coosidarable 
attention,  and  complained,  that  it  was  meeived  with 
coldness.  On  one  occasion,  a  most  splendidpair 
of  pistols  had  been  sent  to  thft  first  consul.  "  Tliey 
arrrive  in  a  happy  time,"  be  said,  and  presentea 
them  to  Moreau,  who  at  that  instant  entered  hta 
presence  chamber. IT  Moreau  received  the  civility  aa 
one  which  he  would  willingly  have  didpensed  with. 
Ho  made  no  other  acknowledgment  than  a  coli 
bow,  and  instantly  left  the  levee. 

I  (Morewi  waabom  at  Morlaix  in  iTsa] 
i  ("  If  Moreae's  fKendship  tor  Pichegru  led  hbn  hito  Ihia  ed- 
pable  compromise,  he  ourat  not  to  ha?e  oommunicated  theae 

Gpera  at  a  time  when  a  knowledge  of  their  contents  eoald  no 
Iter  he  sorvieeaUe  to  the  Male  t  fbr,  afier  the  tpasawiorioea  el 
the  18th  Piucttdor,  that  party  was  defeated,  and  Pichegra  waa  la 
chains."— Napolkw«,  MouthoUm,  t  i.  p.  43.1  .       .    « 

n  I"  Tbs  Empress  Josephine  married  Moiean  t»  MadMnoMb 
Httlot.  a  Creole  of  the  bio  of  Piaoec  This  joimg  ^"^  bad  aa 
smbitjons  mother,  who  gpiremed  her,  and  sooo  goveraed  har  hiia* 
band  also.  She  changed  his  character :  he  was  no  longer  the  saaM 
man  ;  he  began  to  Intrigue:  his  honso  became  the  rendesvoos  of 
all  the  disajftcted.  For  a  long  Ume  the  tliat  consul  refiised  ts 
DOtJoe  this  impradanC oooduct :  but  at  lencth  he  said,  'I  wash  af 

Sds  of  faim :  let  him  run  bis  bead  oaiiinsl  the  piluua  of  thS 
leries. '  "— N ASOLSON,  Momholm,  1 1,  p.  58.  ]  ^^,_^_ 
[*•  Moreau  w«it  to  Paris  during  the  armisf ice  f>r  raBSdarl^ 
albhted  uoexpectMlly  at  the  Tttilcries.  Whilst  he  was  e»- 
Mged  with  the  first  consul,  the  minister  at  war,  Caroot.  amssd 
from  Versailles  with  a  pair  of  pisU^a,  enriched  with  dnmoodi. 
of  very  great  value  ■.  they  were  intended  for  the  first  consul.  WM^ 
taking  the  pistols,  p(«sented  tbam  to  Moreau,  safing. '  They  oMM 
very  uDportunely.'  This  was  not  a  thing  ooalnved  for  efiect.**— 
N AfOUKMi,  Montholon,  L  L  p.  aa.] 
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Upon  the  insiitution  of  the  Legion  of 'Honmir, 
one  of  the  grond  crosses  w'as  offered  to  hira. 
**  The  fool !"  said  Morcau,  "  does  W  not  know  thai 
I  have  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  honour  for  iheae 
twelve  years  1"  Another  plea&antry  on  this  topic, 
upon  i^niich  Bonaparte  was  very  sensitive,  was 
a  company  of  officers,  who  dined  together  with 
Moreau,  voting  a  sauce-pan  of  honour  to  the 
general's  cook,  on  account  of  his  merits  in  dress- 
mg  some  particular  dish.  Thus,  living  estranged 
from  Bonaparte,  Moreau  came  to  be  gradually 
regarded  aa  the  bead  of  the  disafllected  party  in 
France;  and  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  disliked 
Napoleon  or  his  government,  were  fixed  upon  him, 
as  the  only  individual  whose  influence  might  be 
capable  of  balancing  that  of  the  Chief  Consul. 

Mean  time  the  penCe  of  Amiens*  being  brojcen, 
the  British  Government,  with  natural  pohcy,  resol- 
ved once  more  to  avail  themselves  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  France,  and  engage  the  partisans 
of  roynlty  in  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Consular 
provernment.  They  were  probably  in  some  degree 
dLCcived  concerning  the  strength  of  that  partv, 
which  had  been  much  reduced  und^  Bon^arte  s 
innna^cment.  and  had  listened  too  implicitly  to  the 
prorniiies  ana  projects  of  agents,  who,  themselves 
sntigiiine  beyond  what  was  warranted,  exat^gerated 
even  their  own  hopes  in  communicating  them  to 
the  Briiish  ministers.  It  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged, that  little  success  was  to  be  hoped 
for,  unless  Moreau  could  be  brought  to  join  the 
conspiracy.  This,  however,  was  esteemed  possible : 
and  notwithstanding  the  disagreement,  personal 
an  well  as  noli tical.  which  haa  subsisted  betwixt 
liim  and  Picncgni,  the  latter  seems  to  have  under- 
taken to  become  the  medium  of  communication 
betwixt  Morcau  and  the  Roy[alists.  Escaped  from 
the  dcfterts  of  Cayenne,  to  which  he  had  been  exiled, 
Pichegru  had  for  some  time  found  refuge  and  sup- 
port m  London,  and  there  openly  professed  his 
principles  as  a  Royalist,  upon  whicn  ne  had  for  a 
long  time  acted  in  secret. 

A  scheme  was  in  agitation  for  raising  the  Roy- 
alista  in  the  west,  and  the  Duke  de  Berri  was  to 
make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  to  favour 
the  insurrection.  The  Duke  d'Enghien,  grandson 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  fixed  his  residence  under 
the  protection  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  at  the 
chateau  of  Ettenheim,  with  the  purpose,  doubtless, 
of  being  ready  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Royalists  in  the  east  of  Franoe^  or,  if  occasion 
should  offer,  in  Paris  itselfl  This  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  the  destined  inheritor  of  the 
name  of  the  great  Cond6,  was  in  the  flower  of 
700th,  handsome,^  brave,  and  high-minded.  He 
had  been  distinniished  for  his  courage  in  the  emi- 

Sant  army,  wmch  his  grandfather  commanded, 
e  gamed  by  his  valour  the  battle  of  Bortsheim ; 
and  when  his  army,  to  whom  the  French  Republi- 
cans showed  no  quvter,  desired  to  execute  repri- 
sals oh  their  prisoners,  he  threw  himself  among 
them  to  prevent  their  violence.  "These  men," 
he  said,  "are  Frenchmen— they  are  unfortunate 
—I  place  them  under  the  guardianship  of  your 
honour  and  your  humanity."  Such  was  the  princely 
youth,  whose  name  must  now  be  written  in  bloody 
characters  m  this  part  of  Napoleon's  history. 
,  Whilst  the  French  princes  expected  on  the  fton- 
tier  the  elfecl  of  commotions  in  the  interior  of  France, 
Pichogni,  Georges  Cadoud^,  and  about  thirty  other 
Royansts  of  the  most  determined  character,  were 
secretly  landed  in  Fruice,  made  their  way  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  contrived  to  find  lurking  places  invisible 
to  the  all-seeing  pobce.  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  part  of  those  agents,  and  Georges  in 
piurticular,  saw  the  greatest  obstaole  of  their  enter- 
prise in  the  existence  of  Bonaparte^  and  were  resolved 
to  commence  by^his  assassination.  Pichegru,  who 
w«s  constantly  in  company  with  Georges,  cannot 
well  be  supposed  ignorant  of  this  purpose,  although 
better  befitting  the  fierce  chief  of  a  band  or  Chouans 
tlian  the  conqueror  of  Holland. 
In  the  mean  time,  Pichegru  effected  the  desired 


communication  with  Moreau,  then,  as  we  have  saidt, 
considered  as  the  chief  of  the  discontented  miUtary 
men,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  Bonwarte.  They 
met  at  least  twice;  and  it  is  certain  that  on  one  <m 
these  occasions  Pichegru  carried  with  him  Gooif^ 
Cadoudal,  at  whose  person  and  plans  Moreau  ex- 
pressed horror,  and  desired  that  Pichegru  would  not 
again  bring  that  irrational  savage  into  nis  company. 
The  cause  of  his  dislike  we  must  naturally  suppose 
to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  measures  Georges  pro- 
posed, being  the  last  to  which  a  brave  and  loyal  sol- 
dier like  Moreau  would  wiUingly  have  resorted  toi  but 
Bonaparte,  when  pretending  to  give  an  exact  account 
of  what  passed  betwixt  Moreau  and  Pichegru^  repTe- 
sents  the  conduct  of  the  formef  in  a  verydi^rent 
point  of  view.  Moreau,  according  to  this  account, 
informed  Pichegru.  that  while  the  First  Consul  lived, 
he  had  not  the  slignteet  interest  in  the  armv,  and  that 
not  even  his  own  aides-de-camp  would  roUow  him 

S;ainst  Napoleons  but  were  Napoleon  removed, 
oreau  assured  tliem  all  eyes  would  be  fixed  on 
himself  alone— that  he  would  then  become  Firet  Con- 
sul—that Pichegru  should  be  second ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  make  farther  arrangements,  when  Georses 
broke  m  on  their  deliberations,  with  fury,  accused  the 
generals  of  scheming  their  own  grandeur,  not  the 
restoration  of  the  king,  and  declared  that  to  choose 
betwixt  blue  and  bhitf  (a  phrase  by  which  the  Yen- 
d6an8  distinguished  the  Republicans,)*  he  would  as 
soon  have  Bonaparte  as  Moreau  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, and  concluded  by  stating  his  own  pretensions 
to  be  third  consul  at  least.  According  to  this  account, 
therefore,  Moreau  was  not  shocked  at  the  atrocity  of' 
Georges'  enterprise,  of  which  he  himself  had  beeh 
the  first  to  admit  the  necessity,  but  only  disgusted  at 
the  share  which  the  Chouan  chief  assorted  to  himself 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoil.  But  we  give  no  credit 
whatever  to  this  story.  Though  nothing  could  have 
been  so  important  to  the  Fint  Consul  at  the  time  as 
to  produce  proof  of  Moreatfs  direct  accession  to  the 
plot  on  his  life,  no  such  proof  was  ever  brought  for- 
ward; and  therefore  the  statement,  we  have  little 
doubt,  was  made  up  afterwards,  and  contains  what 
Bonaparte  might  think  probabla  and  desire  that 
others  should  believe,  not  what  he  knew  from  certain 
information,  or  was  able  to  prov«  by  credible  testi- 
mony. 

The  police  was  spccdUv  alarmed,  and  in  action. 
Notice  had  been  received  that  a  band  of  Royalists 
had  introduced  themselves  into  the  capital,  though  it 
was  for  some  time  ver>'  difficult  to  apprehend  them. 
Georges,  mean  while,  prosecuted  his  attempt  against 
the  Chief  Consul,  and  is  beheved  at  one  time  to  have 
insinuated  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  menial  into  the 
Tuileries,  and  even  into  Bonaparte's  apartment;  but 
wiUiout  finding  any  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow, 
which  his  uncommon  strength  and  desperate  rcsoln- 
tion  might  otherwise  have  rendered  decishre.  All 
the  bamers  were  closed,  and  a  division  of  Bonaparte's 
guards  maintained  the  closest  watch,  to  prevent  any 
one  escaping  from  the  city.  By  degrees  sufficient 
light  was  obtained  to  enable  the  government  to  make 
a  communication  to  the  public  upon  the  existence 
and  tendency  of  the  con^iiracy,  which  became  more 
especially  necessary,  when  it  was  resolved  to  arrest 
Moreau  himself.  This  took  place  on  the  16th  Fe- 
bruary, 1804.  He  was^eized  without  difficulty  or 
resistance,  while  resicbng  quietly  at  his  country- 
house.  On  the  day  following,  an  order  of  the  day. 
signed  by  Murat,  then  Governor  of  Paris,  announced 
the  fact  to  the  citizens,  with  the  additional  mforma- 
tion,  that  Moreau  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with 
Pichegru,  Gorges,  and  others,  who  were  closely 
pursued  by  the  polica 

The  news  of  Moreau's  imprisonment  prodnced 
the  deepest  sensation  in  Paris ;  and  the  reports  which 
were  circulated  on  the  subject  were  by  no  means 
fiivourable  to  Bonaparte.  Some  disbelieved  the 
plot  entirely^  while  others,  less  sceptical,  consider- 
ed the  Chief  Consul  as  making  a  pretext  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  Pichegru  and  Georges  for  the 
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purpQOd  of  sacrificing  More&u,  who  was  at  once  his 

e'vdl  in  military  fame,  and  ihe  declared  opponent  of 
IB  government.  It  was  even  asserted,  that  secret 
agents  of  Bonaparte  in  London  had  been  active  in 
encouraging  the  attempts  of  the  original  conspira- 
tors, for  the  sake  of  implicating  a  man  whom  the 
first  consul  both  hated  and  feared.  Of  this  there 
was  no  proof;  but  those  and  other  dark  saspicions 
pervaded  men's  minds,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
with  anxiety  upon  the  issue  of  the  legal  investiga- 
tions which  were  about  to  take  place.        ^ 

Upon  the  I7th  February,  tbe.great  judge  of  police, 
by  a  report*  which  was  communicated  to  toe  Se- 
nate, the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Tribunate,  de- 
nounced Picnegru,  Georges,  and  others,  as  having 
returned  to  France  from  their  exile,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  government,  and  assassi- 
nating the  chief  consul,  and  implicated  Moreau  as 
having  held  communication  with  them.    When  the 

2^n  was  read  in  the  Tribunate,  the  brother  of 
oreau  arose,  and,recaning  the  merits  and  services 
of  his  relative,  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  calum- 
niating him  without  proof,  and  demanded  for  him 
the  pnvilege  of  an  open  and  public  trial. 

"This  is  a  fine  display  of  sensibility,"  said  Curee, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  m  ridicule  of  the  sensation  na- 
turally produced  by  this  aflecting  incident. 

.^*  It  is  a  display  of  indignation,"  replied  the  bro- 
ther of  Moreau,  and  left  the  assembly. 

The  public  bodies,  however,  did  what  was  doubt- 
less expeeted  of  them,  and  earned  to.the  foot  of  the 
consular  throne-  the  most  exaggerated  expressions 
of  their  interest  in  the  life  and  safety  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  occupied. 

Mean  while  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the 
extraordin^iry  means  employed  by  them,  accom- 
plished the  arrest  of  almost  all  the  persons  concern- 
ed in  the  plot.  A  false  friend,  whom  Pichegru  had 
trusted  to  the  highest  degree,  betrayed  his  confi- 
ilencefora  large  bribe,,  and  introduced  the  gens 
d'armes  into  his  apartment  while  he  was  asleep. 
They  first  secured  the  arms  which  lay  beside  him,  and 
then  his  person,  after  a  severe  struggle.  Qeorges 
Cadpudal,  perhaps  a  yet  more  important  capture. 
&I1  into  the  hands  of  the  police  soon  after.  He  had 
neen  traced  so  closely,  that  at  length  he  dared  not 
enter  a  bouse,  but  spent  many  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  in  driving  abont  Paris  in  a  cabriolet.  On  being 
arrested,  he  sliot  one  of  the  gensd'armes  dead, 
mortally  wounded  another,  and  had  nearly  escaped 
from  them  all.  The  other  conspirators,  and  those 
accused  of  countenancing  their  enterprise,  were 
arrested  to  thb  number  of  forty  persons,  who  were 
of  very  different  characters  and  conditions;  some 
followers  or  associates  of  Georges,  and  others  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  nobiHty.  Among  the  latter 
ware  Messrs.  Armand  and  Jules  Polignac,  Charles 
de  la  Rividre,  and  other  Royalists  of  distinction. 
Cfaanee  bad  also  thrown  into  Bonaparte's  power  a 
victim  of  another  description.  Captain  Wnght,  the 
commander  of  a  British  brig  of  war,  had  been  en- 
msed  in  putting  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Morbiban, 
Fiehegru  and  some  of  his  companions.  Shortly 
afterwards,  his  vessel  was  captured  by  a  French 
T6Mel  of  superior  force.  Under  pretence  that  his 
•▼idence  was  necessary  to  the  conviction  of  the 
French  conspirators,  he  was  brought  up  to  Paris, 
committed  to  the  Temple,  and  treated  with  a  rigour 
which  became  a  prelude  to  the  subsequent  tragedy. 

It  mi^ht  have  been  supposed,  that  among  so 
many  prisoners,  enough  of  victims  might  have  been 
selected  to  atone  with  their  lives  for  the  insurrection 
which  they  were  accused  of  meditating ;  nay,  for 
the  attempt  which  was  alleged  to  be  designed 
against  the  person  of  the  first  consul.  Most  un- 
happily for  his  fame^  Napoleon  thought  otherwise; 
and  from  causes  which  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  appreciate,  sought  to  give  a  fuller  scope  .to  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge,  than  the  list  of  his  cap- 
tives, though  containing  several  men  of  high  rank, 
mabled  him  to  accomplish. 

We  have  observeo,  that  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  upon  the  French  frontier  was  to  a  certain 
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deinree  connected  with  the  enterprise  undertaken  by 
Picnegru,  so  far  as  concerned  theproposed  insntreo- 
tion  of  the  royalists  in  Paris.  This  we  infer  from 
the  duke's  admission,  that  he  resided  at  Ettenheim 
in  the  expectation  of  having  soon  a  part  of  impor- 
tance to  play  in  Prance.t  This  was  perfectly  vindi- 
cated by  his  situation  and  connections.  But  that 
the  duke  participated  in,  or  countenanced  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  meditated  attempt  on  Bona- 
parte's life,  has  never  even  been  alleged,  and  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  proof  led  in  the  case,  and  especially 
to  the  sentiments  impressed  upon  him  by  his  grand- 
father, the  Prince  of  Cond^.t  He  lived  in  great 
privacy,  and  amused  himself  principally  with  hunt- 
ing. A  pension  allowed  him  by  England  was  his 
only  means  of  support. 

On  the  evevng  of  the  T4th  March,  a  body  df 
French  soldiers  and  gens  d'armes,  commandca  bjr 
Colonel  Ordenner,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
Caulaincourt,  afierwads  called  Duke  of  Viccnza, 
suddenly  entered  the  territory  of  Baden,  a  power 
with  whom  France  was  in  profound  peace,  and  sur- 
rounded the  chateau  in  which  the  unfortunate  prince 
resided.  The  descendant  of  Cond^  sprung  to  his 
arms,  but  was  prevented  from  using  them  by  one  of 
his  attendants,  who  represented  the  force  of  the  as- 
sailants as  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  soldiers 
rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  presenting  their 
pistols,  demanded  to  know  which  was  the  Duke 
d'Engnien.  ^  If  you  desire  to  arrest  hini,"  said  the 
duke,  '*  you  ought  to  have  his  description  in  your 
warrant." — "Then  we  must  seize  on  you  oil,  re- 
plied the  officer  in  command  ;  and  the  prince,  witb 
his  little  household,  were  arrested  and  carried  to  a 
mill  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  receive  some  clothes  and  necessaries. 
Being  now  recognised,  he  was  transferred,  with  his 
attendants,  to  the  citadel  of  Sirasburg,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  separated  from  the  gentlemen  of 
his  household,  with  the  exception  oi  his  aide-de- 
camp, the  Baron  de  St.  Jacques.  He  was  allowed 
to  communicate  with  no  one.  He  remained  a  close 
prisoner  for  three  days;  but  on  the  ISth,  betwixt  one 
and  two  in  the  morning,  he  was  obli«fc'Q  to  rise  and 
dress  himself  hastily,  being  only  informed  that  he 
was  aboui  to  commence  a  journey.  He  requested 
the  attendance  of  his  valet-de-chambre,  but  was  an- 
swered that  was  unnecessary.  ^  The  linen  which  he 
was- permitted  to  take  with  him  amounted  to  two 
shirts  only ;  so  nicely  had  his  worldly  wants  been 
calculated  and  ascertained.  He  was  transported  with 
the  utmost  speed  and  secrecy  towards  Paris,  where 

*  The  pasMje  alluded  to  ia  in  the  Duke  of  Rovigo'e  (Sawy'i) 
Vindication  ofhia  own  Conduct  At  the  same  time,  no  traces  at 
such  an  admisiion  areip  be  Tuund  in  tlie  interroaations.  aa  vr>i^t4« 
elsRwhcre.  It  is  also  sifd,  that  when  the  duice  (then  at  Ettenheinu 
fint  heard  of  the  conapirucv  of  Pieheeru,  he  alleffud  that  it  iDUit 
have  been  only  a  pretKoded  diacorenr-  "  Had  there  been  such  aa 
iutrigoo  in  reality,"  he  said,  "  my  father  and  fremtfather  woaM 
have  let  me  know  something  of  the  matter,  that  1  mif  bt  prpvida 
for  mv  safety."  It  may  be  added,  that  if  he  had  been  really  en- 
ngea  in  that  conspiracy,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  rwitA 
fipm  the  vicinity  of  the  French  tenitory  on  the  sebeme  beiof 
discovered.  «         ,         . 

!  A  remarkable  IcUer  from  the  Prince  of  Condf  to  the  Compte 
d'Artotn.  dAtod  9<th  January.  1803.  eoniaios  the  (blkming  tmn- 
aM,  which  we  ttansUte  literally :—"  The  Chevalier  de  Roll  will 
give  you  an  account  of  what  has  passed  hero  yestcraay.  A  man 
of  a  very  simple  and  gentle  exterior  arrived  the  oight  belore.  aoa 
having  travelled,  as  be  affirmed,  on  fiiot,  fh>ro  Paris  to  Calais, 
had  an  audience  of  me  abmU  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  distinctly 
oi1S»red  to  rid  nsof  the  usurper  by  the  shortest  method  pesaible^ 
I  did  not  give  him  time  to  finish  the  details  of  his  pr<QecL  but 
r^iected  tm  proposal  with  horror,  assuring  him  that  you.  if  pre- 
sent,  would  do  the  same.  I  told  hiro,  we  should  always  be  the 
enemies  of  bhn  who  had  arrocated  to  himself  the  power  and  th» 
throne  of  our  Sovereign,  nntil  he  should  make  reatititfioii :  that 
we  had  combated  the  usurper  by  open  force,  aod  would  do  so 
again  if  opportunity  oflered:  but  that  we  would  never  empior 
that  species  of  means  which  only  became  the  Jacobm  party; 
and  irthal  ftction  should  mediute  such  a  crime,  eswredly  we 
would  not  be  their  accomplices. "  This  discourse  the  pnnce  »» 
newed  to  the  secret  agent  in  the  presence  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Roll,  asa  oonfidenUal  friend  of  the  Compm  d  At to<8,  and,  final^ 
advised  the  man  instantly  to  leave  Biiglaiid,  as.  in  case  of  hfr 
beina  arrested,  the  prince  would  afford  him  nocjjunlefwnceor  pro- 
tectioo.  The  person  to  wbom^the.  Prince  of  Confl€  addressed 
sentimenU  so  worthy  of  himself  and  of  ius  «f<«*  ^jW'^.  oftaij 
wurds  proved  to  be  an  ogo»t  of  Bonaparte,  itespotcbed  to  spun* 
the  opinions  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  if 
sible  to  implicate  them  in  euch  a  nefarious  pnuaet  aa  so 
justly  excite  pubttc  indigpation  anainst  thorn. 
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he  arrived  on  the  SOth ;  and,  after  having  been  com- 
mitted for  a  few  hours  to  the  Tenapiei  was  tran»- 
lerred  to  the  anoient  Gothic  eaetle  ot  Vtncennes, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  long  uaed  as  a  state  im- 
son^  but  whose,  walle  never  received  a  mora  iUuslri- 
oua  or  a  more  innocent  victim.  There  he  was  per- 
mitt^  to.take  some  repose  |  and,  a«  if  the  favour  had 
only  been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  being  withdrawn, 
he  was  awakened  at  midnight^  and  calied  upon  to 
sustain  an  interrogatory  on  which  bis  life  depended, 
and  to  which  he  replied  with  the  utmost  coinposw^ 
On  the  ensuing  nig^t,  at  the  same  dead  hour,  he  was 
brought  before  the  pretended  court.  The  law  en- 
joined that  he  should  have  had  a  defender  appointed 
to  plead  his  cause.  But  none  such  was  allotted  to 
him. 

Tlie  inquisitors  before  whom  herwas  hurried,  form- 
ed a  milttarv  commission  of  eight  pfficera,  having 
General  HuUin  as-  their  president.  Thev  were,  aa 
the  proceedings  express  it,  named  by  Bonaparte's 
brotner-in-law,  Hurat^  then  governor  of  Paris. 
Though  necessarily  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
want  of  re9t,''the  Duke  d'£nghien  performed  in  this 
melancholy  scene  a  part  worthy  of  the  laat  descend- 
ant of  the  great  Cond^.  He  avowed  his  name  and 
rank,  and  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  war 
against  France,  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  Piche- 
gru.  or  of  his  conspiracy.  The  interrogations  ended 
.by  his  demanding  an  audience  of  the  Chief  Consul. 

My  n^hne,"  he  said,  *'  my  rank,  my  sentiments,  and 
the  peculiar  distress  of  mv  situation,  lead  me  to  hope 
that  my  request  will  not  Be  refused.^' 

The  military  commissioners  paused  and  hesitated 
— nay,  though  selected  doubtless  as  fitted  for  the  of- 
fice mey  were  even  affected  by  the  whole  behaviour, 
and  especially  by  the  intrepidity,  of  the  unhappy 
prince.  But  savary,  then  chief  of  the  police,  stood 
behind  the  president's  chair,  and  controlled  their 
sentiments  of  compassion.  When  they  proposed  to 
forther  the  prisoner's  request  of  an  audience  of  the 
First  Consul,  Savary  cut  the  discussion  short,  by 
saying,  that  was  inexpedient.  At  length  they  report- 
ed their  opinion,  that  the  Duke  d*Engnien  wassuilty 
of  having;  fought  against  the  Republic,  intriKuedwitn 
England,  and  maintainea  intelligence  in  Strasburg, 
for, the  purpose  of  saizing  the  place ;~great  part  of 
which  allegaiions,  and  especially  the  last,  was  in  ex- 
press contradiction  to  the  only  proof  adduced,  the 
admission,  namely,  of  the  prisoner  liimself..  The  re- 
port being  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  know  his  jEajrther 
pleasure  the  court  received  for  answer  their  own 
letter,  marked  with  the  emphatic  words,  *' Con- 
demned to  death."  Napbleon  was  obeyed  by  his 
satraps  with  Persian  devotion.  The  sentence  was 
pdTonounced,  and  the  prisoner  received  it  with  the 
mme  intrepid  gallantry  which  distinguished  him 
through  the  whole  of  the  bloody  ilene.  Be  reouest- 
ad  the  aid  of  a  confossor.  "would  you  die  uke  a 
monkf'  is  said  to  have  been  the  insulting  reply. 
The  duke,  without  noticing  the  insplt,  knelt  down 
for  a  minute,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  profound  de- 
Yotion. 

**Let  us  go,"  he  saicl,  when  he  arose  from  his 
knees.  All  was  in  readiness  for  the  execution ;  and, 
p  if  to  stamp  the  trial  as  a  mere  mockery,  the  grave 
had  been  prej^ared  ere  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
Bfonounoed.  *  Upon  quitting  the  apartment  in  which 
tte  pretended  trial  had  taken  place,  the  prince  was 
conducted  by  torch-light  down  a  winding  stair) 
which  seemed  to  descend  to  the  dungeons  of  the  an- 
cient castle. 

"Am  I  to  be  immured  in  an  oubliette  T*  he  said, 
Saturally  recollecting  the  use  which  had  sometimes 
been  made  of  those  tombs  for  the  living.— "  No, 
Monseigneur,"  answered  the  soldier  he  addressed,  in 
a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs,  *'  be  tranquil  on  that  sub- 
jeet  **  The  stair  led  to  a  postern,  which  opened  into 
the  castle  ditch,  where,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 

*  Savary  has  denied  thu.  It  is  not  of  mtwh  conneoamtfe. 
Tbo  i\len\  arroirt— the  predpitation  of  the  mnr.k  trial -the  diMon- 
fcnaity  of  the  aentenee  (toai  tha  proof— (he  hurry  of  the  execution 
*-«U  prove  that  the  unfortunate  prince  wan  doomed  to  die  )onf 
Mfora  he  was  brouirbt  hefore  the  military  commbuiion.  laee.  in 
■avary'a  Memotn.  t  ii.  p  «l.  fhf  S'ippt<«nientary  Chapter,  "  On 
lbs  Oataatruphe  of  the  Duke  dTncfiien/'J 


grave  was  dug,  beside  whicn  were  drawn  up  a  party 
of  the  gendarmes  d'^lite.  It  waa  near  mx  o^ntoelt  in 
the  morningi  and  day  had  dawned.  But  as  there  wa» 
a  heavy  mist  on  tne  ground,  several  torches  and 
lamps  mixed  their  pale  and  ominoaa  Ught  wi^  that 
afiofded  by  the  heavens,— a  oiroumstance'  which 
seems  to  nave  given  rise  to  the  inaccurate  report, 
that  a  lantern  was  tied  to  the  button  of  the  victim, 
that  his  slayers  might  take  the  more  certain  aim. 
Savary  was  again  in  attendance,  and  had  taken  bis 
place  i9>on  a  parapet  which  commanded  the  place  of 
execuQon.  rnie  victim  was  placed,  the  fatal  word 
was  given  by  the  futon  Duke  de  Kovigo,  the  party 
fired,  and  the  prisoner  fell.  The  body,  dressed  aa  it 
was,  and  wiUiout  the  slightest  attention  to  the  nsoal 
decencies  of  sepoltoie,  was  huddled  into  the  grave 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  common  robbers  use  tc^ 
wards  the  carcasses  of  the  murdered. 

Paris  learned  with  astonishment  and  iear  tha  sin- 
gular deed  which  had  been  perpetrated  so  near  bar 
walls.  No  act  had  ever  excited  more  univeraa)  hov- 
ror,  both  in  Franoe  and  in  foreign  oountriea.  and  nena 
has  left  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon. 
If  these  were  farther  proof  necessary  of  the  ffenaspl 
opinion  of  mankind  on  the  subject,  the  anxie^  ma- 
played  by  Savary,  HuUin,  and  the  other  subaltern 
agents  in  this  shamefiil  transaction,  to  diminish  thair 
own  share  in  it,  or  transfer  it  to  othersu  would  bo aaf- 
fieient  evidence  of  the  deep  responaibitity  to  which 
they  felt  themselves  aubjected. 

There  is  but  justice,  however,  in  hstening  to  th^ 
defence  which  Bonaparte  set  up  tor  himself  whea  im 
Saint  Helena,  enecially  as  it  appeared  perfectly  ooor- 
vincing  to  Las  Cas^s.  his  atteiidant,  who,  thooifeh  s»- 
conciled  to  most  of  his  master's  actions,  had  oma- 
tinned  to  regard  the  Puke  d'Enghien'a  death  aa  so 
great  a  blot  upon  Jiis  escutcheon,  that  he  blushed 
even  when  Napoleon  himself  introduced  theanhfect^ 

His  exculpation  seems  to  have  assumed  a  dinerant 
and  inconsistent  character,  according  to  the  andicnoe 
to  whom  it  was  smted.  Among  his  intimate  frienda 
and  followers,  he  appears  to  have  represented  the 
whole  transaction  as  an  afiiur  not  of  his  own  devict^ 
but  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  aurpriae  bv  his 
ministers.  "I  was  seated^"  he  said,  "  alone^  andeor 
gaged  in  finishing  my  cofilee,  when  they  came  te,a»> 
nounce  to  me  the  discovery  of  some  new  macunar 
tion.  TbsT  represented  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  ta 
such  hornble  attempts,  by  waahing  myself  in  the 
blood  of  one  amongst  the  Bourbons ;  and  they  m^ 
gested  the  Duke  d'Enghien  aa  the  most  proper 
tim."  Bonaparte  proceeds  to  say,  that  ne  did 
know  exactly  who  the  Duked'Enghien  was,  liar 
that  he  resided  so  near  France  as  to  be  only  threa 
leagues  from  the  Rhine.  This  was  explained.  *'Iii 
that  case,"  said  Napoleon, "  he  ought  to  be  aireated." 
His  prudent  ministers  had  foreseen  this  owclvrnMU 
They  had  the  whole  scheme  laid,  and  the  onieis 
ready  drawn  up  for  Bonaparte's  signature:  so  that« 
according  to  this  account,  he  was  nurried  into  the 
enormity  i»y  the  zeal  of  those  about  hin^  or  perhaiie 
in  consequence  of  their  private  views  and  mfntaaanm 
intrigues.  He  also  charged  Talleyrand  with  oao* 
ceahng  from  him  a  letterjT  written  by  theunfortnaate 
prisoner,  in  which  he  onered  his  services  to  Boai»» 
parte,  but  which  was  intercepted  by  the  ministoi 
If  this  had  reached  him  in  tinie,  he  intimates  thai  he 
would  have  spared  the  prince  s  lifa  To  render  thii 
statement  probable;  he  denies  generally  that  Joee- 

Ehine  had  interested  herself  to  the  utmost  to  engana 
im  to  spare  the  duke;  although  this  has  been  af- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  such  as  declared,  that  thag 
received  the  fact  from  the  Empress's  own  lips.! 

t  TIm  xeawMuns  and  aentineata  of  Booaputa  on  this  ■lajaaf 
are  tokeo  fmm  the  work  of  Las  Caaea,  ton.  iv.  paitie  7iani9,#. 
949,  where  they  arp  aiven  at  great  length- 

*  (Napoleon  in  Exile,  t.  i.  p.  885.1 


f  ("  'Die  idea  of  the  death  of  the  Doke  d'En«hmi  wvm  ( 
(he  Firat  Consul's  mind,  till  he  waa  aitoniihed  and  oonfovndefl  hir 
tlie  tidings  communicated  to  him  by  Savary  of  hia  exaoatia^ 
The  (lu^stlon  was  not  whetlier  he  should  be  pat  to  death,  h4jt 
whether  ho  »hould  bo  put  on  his  tnal.  Juaeith,  Joaevfaine,  Cam* 
bac're^.  Berthier.eameatiy  cxpoatulatnd'unxh  the  ehief  nuiriatala 
acnJnnt  it.  Joseph,  who  was  livina  at  Moifootaine,  aa«l  tras^ 
siently  in  town,  on  tJj4«  aoth  of  March,  the  daj  the  Duke  d^Endilea 
was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  spoke  to  lus  hrnthpr  in  hit  b^^lC 
warndj  uifinf  the  dofeace  of  tha  gnndun  of  the  PrinavofCMil^ 


im 
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|tu  imAjrtmims  fcrt)>fe,lntth  of  .thii  Mtemfot, 
•and  #«  soujidriess  dt  th^  dewnoe  wbich  it  coatalns, 
that  neither  TaUeyund.  nor  any  human  being  save. 
Bonaparte  himsell  could  have  the  leaAt  interest  in 
the  death  of  the  Duke  d^H^hien.  That  Napoleon 
snould  be  furious  at  the  con^iracies  of  Georges  and 
Pichegru,  and  should  be  willing  to  avenge  me  per- 
Bonal  dangers  he  incnrred ;  and  that  he  should  be 
desirous  to  intimidate  the  family  of  Bourbon,  by 
"  washmg  himself"  as  he  expresses  iL  "  in  the  blood 
of  one  of  their  Houa&"  was  much  in  character.  But 
that  the  sagacious  TaJleyrand  should  have  hurried 
on  a  cruel  proceediqg,  in  which  he  had  no  earthly  in- 
terest, is  as  unlikely,  as  that,  if  be  had  desired  to  do 
so^  he  could  have  been  able  to  elicit  from  Bonaparte 
the  powers  necessary  fbr  an  act  of  so  much  conso- 
^nience,  without  his  master  having  given  the  afiair, 
m  ail  its  bearings,  the  most  full  and  ample  consider- 
tioD.  h  may  also  be  noticed,  that  besides  transfer^ 
iin|(  a  ])art  at  least  of  the  guHt  from  hii^^)^  Bona- 
parte might  be  disposed  lo  gratify  his  revenge  against 
Talleyrand,  by  stigmatizing  him.  from  St.  Helena, 
with  a  crime  the  most  odious  to  his  new  sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Lastly,  the  existence  of 
the  ^tter  above  mentioned  has  never  been  proved, 
and  it  is  inconsistent  wi^  every  thought  and  senti- 
mant  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  it  is  besides  said  to 
hare  been  dated  fh>m  Strartiurg ;  and  the  duke's  aid> 
de-camp,  the  Baron  de  St.  Jacjjues,  has  given  his  tes- 
.  timony,  that  he  was  never  an  instant  separated  from 
his  patron  during  his  confinement  in  that  citadel ; 
and  that  the  duke  neither  wrote  a  letter  to  Bonaparte 
nor  to  any  one  else.  But,  after  all,  if  Bonaparte  had 
actually  proceeded  in  this  bloody  matter  upon  the  in- 
stigation of  Talleyrand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as 
a  man  knowing  right  from  wrong^  he  could  not  hope 
to  tfansfer  to  his  counsellor  the  guilt  of  the  measures 
^hich  he  executed  at  his  recommendation.  The 
murder,  like  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  was  not  less  a 
crune,  even  suppoaing  it  recommended  and  facilita- 
ted by  the  unconscientious  counsels  of  a  modern 
Achitophel. 

Accordingly.  Napoleon  has  not  chosen  to  trust  to 
thia  defence;  but,  inconsistently  with  this  pretence 
of  being  hurried  into  the  measure  by  Talleyrand,  he 
has.  upon  other  occasions,  broadly  and  boldly  avow- 
ed that  it  was  in  itself  just  and  necessary :  that  the 
Duke  d*Enghien  was  condemned  by  the  laws,  and 
Bttfkred  execution  accordingly  under  their  sanction. 

It  is  an  easv  task  to  show,  that  even  according  u* 
the  law  of  France,  jealous  and  severe  as  it  was  in 
lis  application  to  such  subjects,  there  existed  no 
right  to  takjB  the  life  of  the  duke.  It  is  true  he  was 
an  amigrant,  and  the  law  denounced  the  penalty  of 
dhpath  against  such  of  those  as  should  return  to 
France  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  the  Duke  did 
not  so  return— nay,  his  returning  at  all  was  not  an 
act,  of  his  own,  but  the  consequence  of  violence  ex- 
ercised on  his  person.  He  was  in  a  more  favourable 
case-  than  even  those  emigrants  whom  storms  had 
n^i  on  their  native  shore,  and  whom  Bonaparte 
kdtnself  considered  as  objects  of  pity,  not  of  jpunish- 
Bient.  He  had  indeed  borne  arms  against  ^ancc ; 
bnt  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  he  was 
Bot,  and  could  not  be  accounted,  a  subject  of  Bona- 
partcL  having  left  the  country  before  his  name  was 
heard  of;  nor  could  he  be  considered  as  in.cantuma- 

H hoi  he  loundcd  hb  farodiBr.  bad  Mven  timM  onmncd  him  for 
•#1  mMf  dMUnotion  gaiiwd  at  tlw  Royal  School  t  to  which  ex- 
p^itiiMtfwMi  the  Pint  Comal'i  teply  afiordi  a  cinioila  praof  of  the 
Aate  of  hit  mind  ai  the  ■MinaeaL    Hii  auwir  waa  ffiren  br  de- 


cldminB  the  iblknd&f  nw— >e  ihm  a  wpeotk  of  Cainif,  in'Cor- 

DfSlo'a  tratedr  «  Xa  Hon  4e  Pompee  :^ 

*  Votre  z^le  eat  flitix,  ri  nvi  fl  rednutait  » 

Ge  vm  le  monde  ontler  &  pMna  Tceux  soyhaitait : 
Bt  a*il  voQi  a  donni*^  oe«  craintee  trop  Bubtilcs, 
m  Qui  m'dtent  tout  le  fruit  do  noa  gnerres  dvilet. 
Ou  i'honiMNir  aeu)  m>nra^>  et  que  pour  termmer 
Sb  oe  vemz  qne  eehii  de  vuitxro  et  pardoom'r ; 
Oa  mec  sJua  danfcieiu  et  pluii  granda  adrf>r9ftirw, 
Sitftt  qirai  annt  vainrtii,  ne  sont  plus  que  mea  ft^rei ; 
Bt  mon  ambition  ne>  va  <ni'&  lee  farcer, 
Afaot  domt£  lenr  haine.  i  vivre  et  m'embraaacr. 


Obi  eomfaien  n^aUecrreaeo  une  ri  triste  guerta 
Annut<elhi  Ma^  deaaqa  touto  Ta 
mVtmvar 


terro, 
marcher  deatua  un  jn^me  char, 
4e  lauT  diacofilei  .eC  Potnp^e  et  CHar.* " 

JosBpa  Bowiinucn.] 


Ssgattiat  the  stats  of  Franos^ifov  h\  lik«  tha  rssfsf 
s  royal  fsnuly,  was  specially.  ajuHuded  from  ths 
benefits  of  the  t^mneaty  which  invited  the  return  of 
the  less  dietingmahed  emigranta.  The  act  by  which 
he  was  trepanned,  and  brought  within  the  compass 
of  French  power,  not  of  French  law,  was  as  muca 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  as  the  precipitfr> 
tioa  with  M*hich  the  pretended  trial  followed  the  atv 
rest,  and  the  execution  the  trial,  was  an  outFsgeupaii 
humanity.  On  the  trial  ao  witnesses  were  producoA 
nor  did  any  investigation  take  place,  saving  by  the 
interrogation  of  the  prisoner.  Whatever  points  ff 
accusation,  thersibri^  are  not  established  by  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  duka  oimsal^  must  he  considered  as 
totally  unproved.  Yet  this  unconscisoUoua  tribunal 
not  only  found  their  prisoner  guilty  of  having  boqis 
arms  against  the  ReDublic.  which  he  readily  adsul"* 
ted,  but  of  having  placed  nimself  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  French  emigrants  in  the  pa^  of  Pjiglswj^ 
and  carried  on  macbnations  fcur  surprising  t^s  city 
of  Strasburg:  chargjss  which  he  himself  positively 
denied,  and  wl^h  were  supported  by  no  proof  waat* 
ever. 

Bonaparta,  well  aware  of  the  total  iiregularity  of 
the  proceedings  m  this  extraordinary  case,  seems,  O0 
some  occasions,  to  have  wisely  renounced  any  av 
tempt  to  defend  what  he  must  nave  been  oonnnosd 
was  indefensible,  and  has  vindicated  his  oonduot 
upon  general  grounds,  of  a  nature  well  worthy  of 
notice.  It  seems  that,  when  he  qK>k6  of  the  deatk 
of  the  Duke  d'fiaghicn  among  his  attendants,  he  m* 
ways  chose  to  represent  it  as  a  case  falling  under  this 
ordmary  forms  of  law.  in  which  all  regularity  wafe 
obaervM,  and  where,  though  he  might  be  accused  or 
severity,  he  could  not  be  charged  with,  violation  of 
Justice.  This  was  sale  language  to  hearers  fross 
whom  he  was  sure  to  receive  neither  objection  nov 
contradiction,  and  is  just  an  instance  of  an  sttempti 
on  the  part  or  a  conscientiously  guilty  psrty,  to  esta- 
blish, by  repeated  asseverations,  an  innocence  which 
was  inconsistent  with  fact.  But  with  sirangera 
from  whom  replies  and  argument  might  be  expectso^ 
Napoleon  took  broader  grounds.  He  alleged  UhI 
death  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien  to  be  anact  of  self-ds- 
fence,  a  measure  of  state  policy,  arising  out  oi  tha 
natural  rights  of  humanity,  by  which  a  man,  to  Mva 
his  own  hte,  is  entitled  to  take  away  that  of  another* 
'*I  was  assailed,"  he  said,  "on  all  hands  by  the  ens* 
mies  whom  the  Bourbons  raised  up  against  mst  ' 
threatened  with  air-guns,  infernal  machines,  sod 
deadly  sirataffems  of  every  kind.  1  had  no  trihunsl 
on  earth  to  which  I  could  appeal  for  protection,  thsia^* 
fore  I  had  a  right  to  protect  myself;  and  by  puUingt 
to  death  one  of  those  whose  followers  threatened  my- 
life,  I  was  entitled  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  th« 
others.*** 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  this  argument,  whichi 
is  in  the  original  much  extended,  Bonaparte  explsinr 
ed  his  real  motives:  at  least  we  can  only  add  to> 
them  the  stimulus  oi  obstinate  resentment,  and  uaf 
placable  revenge.    But  the  whole  resolves  itself  intOi 
'an  allegation  uf  that  state  necessity,  which  has  bflsa 
justly  called  the  Tyrant's  plea,  and  which  baa^  s^« 
ways  been  at  hand  to  defejid,  or  rather  to  palltala- 
the  worst  crimes  of  sovereigns.    The  prince  npiay  b(( 
lamented,  who  is  exposed,  from  civil  disaifection,  to 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  but  his  danger  gives  him 
no  right  totmn  such  a  weapon  even  against  the  in- 
dividual person  by  whom  it  is  j>ointed  at  him.    Far, 
less  could  the  attempt  of  loy  violeni  partisans  of  tha 
House  of  Bourbon  authonce  the  First  Consul  Uj^' 
take,  by  a  suborned  judgment,  and  the  most  precipi- 
tate procedure,  the  life  of  a  young  prince,  again^ 
whom  the  accession  to  the  conspiracies  of  which 
Napoleon  complained,  had  never  been  alleged,  far' 
less  proved.    In  every  point  of  view,  the  act  was  a 
murder;   and  the  stain  of  the  Duke  d^Enghien'a 
blood  must  remain  indelibly  upon  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte. 

With  similar  sophistry,  he  attempted  to  daub  ova:,. 
the  violation  of  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  whiahr 
was  committed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  eims- 
sariea  to  seize  the  person  of  his  unhappy  victtiHr; ,' 
•  (See  Las  GaMB.  t  ir.  p.  an.]  . « 


^«M 


tIFB  OF  NAPOtEON  JBONAPAB?WL  DS04 

Tliis,  acf^Tdinr  to  Bonaparte,  was  a  nn-oriK  whiph  |  Ad  tiot  dare  to  bring  "before  a'  public  tribun^^  and 
^aa  foreism  to  the  case  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  and    subject  to  a  personal  mtetrogatory,.a  man  of  Picho- 


concerned  the  soVcreisn  of  Baden  alone.    As  thi 
prince  never  complained  of  this  violation,  "  (he  plea 


>t 


he  contended,  '*  could  not  be  used  by  any  other  per- 
son."* This  was  merely  speaking  n»  one  Who  has 
power  to  do  wrong.  To  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
den to  complain,  or  what  reparation  conid  he  expect 
by  doing  so  1  He  was  in  the  condition  of  a  poor  man, 
who  suffers  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  neigh- 
boor,  because  he  has  no  means  to  go  to  law,  but 
-whose  acquiescence  under  the  injury  cannot  certainly 
change  its  character,  or  render  that  invasion  just 
•which  is  in  its  Own  character  distinctly  otiierwisp. 
•llie passage  may  be  marked  ns  showing  Napoleon's 
"nnhappy  predilection  to  consider  public  mcBsures  not 
Hocon^ng  to  the  immutable  rules  of  ri^ht  and  wrong, 
but  according  to  the  opportunil'es  which  the  weak- 
ness of  one  kingdom  may  afford  to  the  superior 
strength  of  anoiher.t 

It  may  be  indy  added,  that  even  the  pliant  argu- 
ment of  Plate  necessity  waslar  from  jusiifyincc  tiiis 
fatal  deed.  To  have  retained  the  Duke  d'Kiijhien  a 
prisoner,  as  a  hostage  who  might  he  nmdo  rc^pon-^i- 
dIc  for  the  Rxiyalist's  abstaining  from  their  pi-jtH, 
riiight  have  had  in  it  some  touch  of  policy ;  but  the 
taiirdcr  of  the  young  and  gallant  prince,  in  a  way  so 
secret  and  so  savai^re,  had  a  deep  moral  effoct  upon 
the  European  ^vorld,  and  excited  hatred  against  Bo- 
naparte wherever  the  tale  was  told.  In  the  well- 
known  words  of  Fouch^,  the  duke*?  execution  was 
worse  than  a  moral  crime— it  was  a  politi-^al  blun- 
der.t  It  had  this  consequence  most  unfortunate  for 
Bonaparte,  that  it  seemed  to  stamp  his  character  as 
bloody  and  unforsiving;  and  in  so  ^r  prepared  the 
public  mind  to  receive  the  worst  impressions,  and  au- 
Ihorized  the  worst  suspicions,  when  oilier  tragedies 
of  a  more  mysterious  character  followed  that  of  the 
last  of  the  race  of  Conde.§ 

The  Duked'Enghien's  execution  took  place  on  the 
21st  March  j  on  the  7th  Anril  following,  Oenernl  Pi- 
ohegru  wa.«»  found  dead  in  his  prison.  A  black  liand- 
kcTcliief  was  wrapped  round  his  neck,  which  had 
been  tightened  by  twisting  round  a  short  stick  in- 
serted tnrough  one  of  the  folds.  It  was  asserted  that 
he  had  turned  this  stick  \vith  his  own  hands,  until 
he  lost  the  power  of  respiring,  and  then,  bv  laying 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  had  secured  the  fticR  in  its 
position.  It  did  not  e-cane  the  public,  that  this  was 
a  mode  of  terminating  life  far  more  likely  to  be  m- 
flicted  by  the  hands  of  others  than  those  of  the  de- 
ceased himself.  Surgeons  were  found,  but  men,  it 
is  said,  of  small  reputation,  to  sign  a  report  upon  the 
fftateof  the  body,  m  which  they  affirm  that  Pichegru 
had  died  bv  suicide ;  yet  as  he  must  have  lost  ani- 
mation and  sense  so  soon  as  he  had  twisted  the  stick 
to  'the  point  of  strangulation,  it  seeme  strange  he 
should  not  have  then  unclosed  his  grasp  on  the  fatal 
tODmifiuet,  which  he  used  as  (he  means  of  self-de- 
etraction.  In  that  case  the  pressure  must  have  re- 
lated, and  the  fhtal  purpose  have  remained  unac- 
eompushed.  No  human  eye  could  see  into  tRe  dark 
recesses  of  a  state  prison,  but  there  were  not  want- 
ing many  who  entertained  a  total  disbelief  of  Piche- 
gni's  smeide.    It  was  argued  that  the  First  Consul 


«  Mm  Lb*  CaMt.  t  hr.  p.  971.1 

t  (Smi  io  the  Appmiis  to  this  vohinie.  No.  X..  "Purtrbk 

PAMnOtTLARfl  CONGBRNINQ  TUB  ARBKOT,  TUXL,  AMD  DEATH  OP 

nn  DuKB  d'Enohibm."] 

t  P'l  WW  not  the  pofBon  who  hesitated  to  ex{)rett  himself  with 
tke  lewt  reAtrainti  respecting  this  riolenoe  against  the  rirhts  of 
nations  ana  humanitr-  '  It  w  more  than  a  cnroo,'  I  said,  ^it  is  a 
political  hliinder  */  words  which  I  record,  because  they  have  been 
npeated  and  attributed  to  others.  "—FoucirB,  t  i.  p.  266.] 

%  I"  I  deplore  as  much  as  atir  man  can  ponMy  do,  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Duke  d'Bnirhien;  hut  as  Napoleoii  has  himself 
■pokeo  of  it,  it  does  not  become  me  to  add  anoUw%"  word.  I  shall 
onlj  observe,  that  thu  aflttif  is  &r  from  having  l>eon  cleared  up— 
that  it  was  impossible  that  mv  brother  •hould  have  brought  the 
Prinre  to  Paris  to  bo  immolated— that  he  who  established  a  Bour- 
pon  in  Tuscany,  had  quite  a  contrary  dosiim,  and  one  which  could 
Dst  be  favourable ;  else  whr  cause  so  distinfuished  a  prince  to 
nske  a  journey  to  Paris,  when  his  presence  in  (ravcniing  France 
ocnhl  but  he  danforousT  If  it  be  a^kod,  why  the  commendable 
attributed  to  Napoleon  wis  not  followed  up,  and  ym*  so 
changed,  I  cannot  explain :  but  I  am  pemiaded  tliat  im* 
histanr  \dD  one  day  reveal  this  secret-"— Louis  Bona- 
.Ik  40.] 


Rru  s  boldness  and  presence  of  mind— it  was  said, 
also,  that  his  evidence  would  have  been  decisively 
favourable  to  Moreau— that  the  citizens  of  Pans 
were  many  of  them  attached  to  Pichcgru's  person- 
thai  the  soldiers  had  not  forgotten  his  military  fame 
—and,  finally,  it  was  reported,  that  in  consideration 
of  these  circumPtances,  it  was  judged  moat  expedient 
to  take  away  his  life  in  prison.    Public  nimour  wool 
so  far  as  to  name,  as  the  agents  in  the  crirne,  four  ol 
those  Mamelukes,  of  whom  Bonaparte  had  brot^ht 
a  small  party  from  Egjpt,  and  who.u  he  usecT Id 
have  about  his  person  as  matter  of  parade.    This 
last  a?s<  riion  had  a  strong  impression  on  the  mulu- 
tude,  who  are  accustomed  to  iniiik,  and  love  to  taJJi, 
about  the  mules  and  bowstring  of  Eustcm  desp<»- 
lism.    But  with  well-informed  persona,  its  improba 
hility  threw  some  discredit  on  the  whole  accusauoiu 
The  stato*t)rlsons  of  France  must  have  fuimshua 
from  their  oliiciuls  enough  of  inen  as  rulentless  aiid 
dexterous  in  such  a  commission  a&  those  Eastern 
strangers,   v.hose  unwonted    appearance    In  these 
gloomy  regions  must  have  at  once  shown  a  fo^ 
pm-posc,  and  enabled  evei;y  one  to  trace  it  to  Bona- 
parie.ll 

A  subsequent  catastrophe,  of  nearly  the  same  kmd, 
increased  by  its  colncidLncc  the  dark  suspicioos 
which  aro^LM^ut  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
drath  of  Pichogru. 

Captain  Wright,  from  whose  vessel  Pichegni  and 
his  companions  had  diwuibarked,  on  the  French 
coast,  had  Ih  come,  as  we  have  said,  «  prisoner, of 
war,  nis  ^hip  btiug  captured  by  one  of  much  superior 
force,  and  nfrrr  n  most  desperate  defence.  Under 
pretext  that  his  evidence  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
viction of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  he  was  brought  to 
Paris,  and  lodged  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Temple.  It 
must  also  be  mentioned,  that  Captain  Wright  had 
been  an  officer  uudt^r  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  thai  the 
mind  of  Bonaparte  was  tenaciously  retentive  of  ani- 
mosity against  those  who  had  aided  to  withstand  a 
darling  purpose,  or  diminish  and  obscure  the  nnljta- 
rv  renown,  which  wasyet  more  dear  to  hinu  The 
treatment  of  Captain  Wright  was— must  have  l)een 
severe,  even  if  it  extended  no  farther  than  eohtary 
imprisonment;  but  reports  went  abroad,  that  tor- 
ture was  employed  to  bring  the  sallant  seaman  U\ 
such  confr^sions  as  might  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
French  go  >  ernment.  This  belief  became  vei  v  gene- 
ral, when  it  was  heard  that  Wright,  like  Pichegru, 
was  found  dead  in  his  apartment,  with  liis  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  the  result,  according  to  the  accoiml 
given  byGovernmcnt,  of  his  own  impatience  and  de- 
spair. This  official  account  of  the  second  suidde 
committed  by  a  state  prisoner,  augmented  and  con- 
firmed the  opinions  entertained  concerning  thedeata 
of  Pichegru,  which  it  so  closely  resembled.  The  un- 
fortunate Captain  Wright  was  supposed  tohavcbeea 
sacrificed,  partly  perhaps  to  Bonaparte's  sentmients 
of  petty  vengeance,  but  chieflv  to  conceal,  withiaibe 
walls  of  the  Temple,  the  evidence  which  his  person 
would  have  exhibited  in  a  public  court  of  justice,  of 
the  dark  and  cruel  practices  by  which  con|e8fl|oa  wa» 
sometimes  extorted. 

f  ["  M.  de  Bourrionne  does  not  scruple  to  charfe  with  a  fiigtit- 
ful  crinie  the  man  whom  he  calls  the  msod  of  his  youth*  in  whose 
service  he  had  been  for  years,  and  by  whom  he  soafBt  to  be- 
acain  emplored,  as  lonf  as  fortune  was  on  hie  side.  In  mv  ooa- 
science,  I  believe  there  never  oxisted  a  mam  lose  enable  of  onai> 
mittinc  such  a  orime  than  Napoleon ;  yet  it  ia  be  whom  tlia 
schooirollow  of  Brienne  daraa  to  aocuae.  On  the  roominf  of  Pi- 
chefiu's  d^ath,  1  waa  in  tlie  First  Consul's  cabinet  in  tha  Tnfle- 
ries,  Jnirchinf  for  ■ome  papers,  when  Savary  was  anoooaeed,  and 
I  heard  him  detail  tho  particulai*  of  the  suiicida.  pmotaely  ••  they 
were  afterwards  published.  I  read  on  Napoleon's  eountanaaea 
the  surprise  wtucb  the  event  created,  and  little  imafined  that 
there  were  men  so  base  as  to  charge  him  with  so  detcitahle  aa£ 
uncalled  for  a  murder:  for  tlie  meetinf  between  Piohefftt  and 
Moroau  had  been  fiillv  established."— JoasTH  Bonapabtb.— 
"  What  advanta^  could  accrue  to  me  from  Picheicni's  asaaasioa* 
Uon)— a  man  who  was  evidently  guilty,  against  wfaom  every 
proof  was  ready,  and  whose  oondemaation  was  oertaia.  The 
fact  in,  that  he  round  himself  in  a  bopeleaa  aituation  i  hii  faigik 
mind  eoold  not  bear  to  contemplate  the  inAuny  of  a  poJbKc  «aec«* 
tion,  he  despaired  of  my  clemency,  or  diadainad  l»  appeal  to  IW 
and  nu  aa  md  to  hii  anatooce."— NAroLBOif,  Ln  Ohm.  l  k. » 
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Bonaparte  iilways  alleged  his  total  ignorance  con- 
cerning tbe  fate  ofPichegru  and  Wrignt,  and  affirm- 
ed upon  all  occasions,  that  they  pcniuied,  iso  far  as 
he  knew,  by  their  own  notids,  and  not  by  those  of 
assassins.  No  proof  has#ver  been  produced  to  con- 
tradict his  assertion  \  and  so  far  as  tic  is  inculpable 
upon  these  heads,  his  crirao  can  be  only  niatur  of 
strong  suspicion.  But  it  was  singular  that  this  rage 
fu*  swcide  should  havo  thus  infected  the  state  prisons 
of  Paris,  and  that  hoth  these  men,  determined  ene- 
mies of  the  Emperor,  should  have  adopted  the  reso- 
lution of  putting  themselves  to  death,  just  when  that 
event  was  most  convenient  to  their  oppressor.  Above 
aQ,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  by  his  conduct  towards 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  Bonaparte  had  lost  that  fair- 
ness of  character  to  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
g»pealed,  as  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  presumptions 
rnied  against  him.  Thf  man  who,  under  pretext 
0/  state  necessity,  ventured  on  such  an  open. viola- 
tion^ of  the  laws  of  justice,  ought  not  to  comi)lain  if 
he  IS  judged  callable,  in  evcr^'  case  of  suspicion,  of 
sacrificing  tU(^  rights  of  hunuiniijr  to  his  rassior.s  or 
his  interest.  He  himself  has  afiirnicd.  that  Wrii;ht 
died  long  before  it  was  announced  to  the  public,  but 
has  given  no  reason  why  silence  was  preserved  with 
respect  to  the  event.*  The  Duke  de  Rovigo,  also 
denying  all  knowledge  of  Wright's  death,  acknow- 
ledges that  it  vvas  a  dark  and  mysterious  subiect, 
ana  intimates  his  belief  that  Foucn6  was  at  the  uot- 
tom  of  the  tragedy.t  In  Fouche's  real  or  pretendtd 
Memoirs,  ihe  subject  is  not  mentioned.  We  leave, 
in  the  obscurity  in  wliich  we  found  it,  a  dreadful  tale, 
of  which  the  truth  cannot,  in  all  probabihty,  be 
known,  untd  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid 
open. 

Rid  of  Pichegru,  by  his  own  hand  or  b'?  jnilor'n, 
Bonaparte's  government  was  now  left 'to  deal  with 
Ueorges  and  nis  comrades,  as  well  as  with  Moreau. 
With  the  first  it  was  an  easy  task,  for  the  Chouan 
chief  retained,  in  the  court  ofcriminal  justice  before 
which  he  was  conveyed,  the  same  fearless  tone  of 
defiance  which  he  had  displayed  from  the  beginning. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  sakt; 
of  making  war  personally  on  Napoleon,  and  seemed 
only  to  regret  his  captivity,  as  it  had  disconcerted  his 
enterprise.    He  treated  the  judges  with  cool  con- 
tempt, and  amused  himself  by  calling  Thuriotj  who 
OQi\pucted  the  process,  and  who  had  been  an  old  Ja- 
cobin, by  the  name  of  Monsieur  Tue-Roi.    There 
vas  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  soniencc  of  death 
against  Georges  and  nineteen  of  his  associates; 
tnoOD^at  whom  was  Armand  de  Polignac,  for  whose 
Ufa  his  brother  affectionately  tendered  his  own.    Ar- 
miind  de  Polignac,  however,  with  seven  others,  were 
pardoned  by  Bonaparte;  or  rather  banishment  in 
lome  cases,  and  imprisonment  in  others,  were  sub- 
stituted for  a  capital  punishment.'*  Georges  and  the 
rest  were  executed,  and  died  with  the  most  deter- 
mined firmness. 

"The  discovery  and  suppression  of  this  conspiracy 
seems  to  have  produced,  in  a  great  degree,  the  effects 
expected  by  Bonaparte.  The  royal  party  became 
alent  and  submissive,  and,  but  that  their  aversion  to 
the,  reign  of  Napoleon  showed  itself  in  lampoons^ 
attires,  atid  witticiBms«  which  were  circulated  in  their 
eveningparlies,  it  could  hardly  have  been  known  to 
exisL  Offers  were  made  to  Bonaparte  to  rid  him  of 
the  remaining  Bourbons,  in  consideration  of  a  large 
Sfun  of  money;  but  with  better  judgment  than  had 
dictated  his  conduct  of  late,  he  rejected  the  proposal. 
His  interest,  he  was  now  convince],  would  be  better 
coiieulted  by  a  hne  of  policy  which  wouid  reduce  the 
eiiled  family  to  a  state  of  insignificance,  than  by  any 

'*  (8«o  Napoleon  in  Exile,  r.  ii.  p.  S15.J 

*  t"  When,  aa  minister  of  the  police,  the  aources  of  tnformatinn 
were  open  to  roc,  I  aBcertaincd  that  Wrisht  cut  hi*  throat  in  dc- 
qMdr.  afler  reaifinc  the  accuant  of  the  capitulation  of  the  Austtian 
oamL  Mack,  at  Ulni.  that  is.  while  Napoleon  wai  nwa^nd  in 
the  campaign  of  Auaterlite.  Can  any  one,  in  fact,  without  alike 
tatultjoc  common  tenae  and  glorv,  aumit  that  the  Emporor  had 
allaehoa  to  mMch  importance  o  tt>e  dcKtructioo  of  a  scurvr  lieu- 
Mnaat  of  the  En(rli«h  navy,  aa  to  send  tVom  000  of  hts  most  glori- 
ow  fields  of  tiattie  the  order  for  his  destraction?  It  has  been  ad> 
OM.  thai  it  vaa  I  who  rooehred  fi«in  him  this  oommission  ;  now 
laMw quitted  him  tat  a  suif  le  dav  duiLm  the  whole  Rampaiffo, 
mm  Ui  departure  flom  Pans  till  his  rBtum."— dAVAay,  t  iL  p. 


ra^  and  yiolent  proceedincs  which  must  necessarily 
draw  men's  attention,  and,  in  doing  so,  were  likely 
to  interest  them  in  behalf  of  the  sufltrers,  and  am- 
mate  them  against  their  powerftJ  onprcs&or.  With 
this"  purpose,  the  names  of  the  exiled  family  wero^ 
shortly  after  this  period,  carefully  suppressed  in  all 
periodical  pul^Iicntions,  and,  with  one  or  two  txccp- 
tions,  Uttle  allusion  to  their  existence  can  be  traced 
in  the  pages  of  the  official  journal  of  France  ;  and 
un-^iuestionably,  the  pohcy  was  wisely  adopted  to- 
wards a  people  so  light,  and  animated  so  intensely 
with  the  interest  of  the  moment,  as  the  French,  to 
whom  the  present  is  a  great  deal,  the  future  much 
less,  and  the  past  nothing  at  all. 

Though  Georges' s  part  of  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
posed of  thus  easily,  the  trial  of  j\Ioreau  involved  a 
much  more  dangerous  task.  It  was  found  impoi^si- 
ble  to  procure  evidence  against  him,  beyond  his  own 
admission  that  he  had  seen  Pichegru  twice  ;  and  this 
admission  was  coupled  with  a  j  OHiive  denial  that  he 
had  engaged  to  be  participant  in  liis  sehenics.  A  "^ 
maj'^riiy  of  the  judges  i^et  aied  disp»  icd  to  acquit  him 
entiiely,  but  were  cautioin  d  bv  the  pi  c&ident  Hemart, 
that,  by  doing  so,  they  wodld  force  the  fjovernmcnt 
upon  violent  measures.  Adopting  this  hint,  and  wil- 
ling to  compromise  matters,  they  declarea  Moreaa 
guHty,  hut  not  to  the  extent  of  a  capital  crime.  He 
was  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  two  years;  but 
the  soldiers  continuing  to  interest  themselves  in  hia 
fute,  Fouchc,  who  about  this  time  was  restored  to 
the  administration  of  police,  interceded  w  armly  in 
his  favour,^  and  seconded  the  applications  of  Madame 
Moreau,  for  a  commutation  of  her  husband's  sen- 
tences His  doom  of  imprisonment  was  therefore 
exchanged  for  that  of  exile;  a  mode  of  punishment 
safer  for  Moreau,  considering  the  late  incidents  in 
the  prisuiid  cf  stale j  and  more  advantageous  for 
Bonaparte,  as  removing  entirely  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  republican  party,  and  of  the  soldiers,  a  leader, 
whose  military  talents  brooked  comparison  with  his 
own,  and  to  whom  the  public  eye  would  naturally  be 
turned  when  any  cause  of  discontent  with  their  pre- 
sent government  might  incline  them  to  look  else- 
where. Bonaparte  thus  escaped  frorn  the  conse- 
q^uences  of  this  alarrning  conspiracy ;  and,  like  a  pa- 
tient whose  disease  is  brought  to  a  favourable  cnsia 
by  the  breaking  of  an  imposthume,  he  attained  ad- 
ditional strength  by  the  discomfitmre  of  those  secret 
enemies. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

General  imliffnalion  of  Europe  in  corwequence  of  the  Murder  e£ 
the  Duke  d'Enehicii.— Rus.^a  complains  to  Talleyrand  or  tha 
violation  of  Baopii ;  nnd,  alonf  with  Svreden,  remonstrates  in. 
a  Note  laid  before  the  Gorman  Diet— hut  without  eflect— 
Charges  brought  by  Bonaparte  against  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith-  vi>lio  arc  accordingly  dismissed  from  the  Courta 
orStuttgard  and  Munich— Seizure — imprisonraent-and  dismis- 
sal— of  8ir  George  Rtiniiiold.  thp  British  Envoy  at  Lower  Saxo- 
ny.—Treachery  attempted  against  Lord  Elgin,  by  the  Agents  of* 
Bonaparte — Details— Defeated  by  the  exemplary  Prudence  ot 
that  Nobleman.— Tlicso  Charges  brought  before  tbe  House  01 
Commons,  and  peremptorily  denied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Bonaparte,  as  we  have  seen,  sained  a  great  ac- 
cession of  power  by  the  event  of  Pichegru's  conspi- 
racv.  But  this  was  in  some  measure  counterbalanc- 
ed Dv  the  diminudon  of  character  which  attached  to 
the  kidnapping  and  murdering;  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  by  the  foul  suspicions  arismg  from  the  mysteii- 
ous  fate  of  Pichegru  and  Wright.  He  possessed  no 
longer  the  respect  which  might  be  claimed  by  a  vic- 
tor and  legislator,  but  had  distinctly  shown  that 
either  the  siidden  tempest  of  ungoverned  passipn.  or 
the  rnnkhng  feelings  of  personafhatred,  could  induce 
him  to  take  the  readiest  means  of  wreaking  the 
basest,  as  well  as  the  bloodiest  vengeance.    Deep  in- 

X  [Meraoires  de  Fourhe,  t.  L  887.1  ,  . ,    ,   -1. 

§  (*'  I  was  the  person  whom  the  Fhit  Consul  sent  to  tain  fci  the. 
Temple  u>  communicate  his  consent,  and  to  make  arrangement* 
wilh  him  for  lus  ileparturo.  I  gave  hun  my  own  eamage.  and  Ihe 
Finit  Consul  paid  all  t^ie  expense*  of  his  wumey  to  Barcelona. 
The  general  oxpresseil  a  wish  to  see  Madame  Moreaa;  I  wont' 
mywTrto  fttoh  faBr,  aod  brouifafc  fasc  to  tha  Tem|itf."'-8AVABT,  L 
ii.p.ti.] 
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digni(tion  was  felt  throux^  ^^  country  on  the 
Continent^  though  Russia  and  Sweden  alone  vcn* 
tyred,  to  ejcpresa  their  dissatisfaction  with  a  proceed- 
i::g  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Ilie  court  of 
St.  Potersburg  went  into  state  mourning  for  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  and  while  the  Russian  minister  at 
vraris  presented  a  note  to  M.  Talleyrand,  complain- 
ing of  the  violation  of  the  Duke  of  Baden's  territory, 
the  Russian  resident  at  Ratisbon  was  instructed  to 
lay  before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  a  remonstrance 
to  the  same  effect.  1%e  Swedish  minister  did  the 
sam^.  The  answer  of  the  French  minister  was 
hostile  and  offensive.*  He  treated,  with  scorn  the 
pretensions  of  Russia  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  accused  that  power  of 
being  desirous  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war  in 
^rope.  This  correspondenoa  tended,  greatly  to 
mflame  the  discontents  already  sujbsisting  betwixt 
Prance  and  Russia,  and  was  one  main  cause  of 
again  engaging  France  in  war  with  that  powerful 
r  enemy. 

The  Russian  and  Swedish  remonstrance  to  the 
Diet  produced  no  efllecL  Austria  was  too  much  de* 
inressed,  Prussia  was  too  closely  leagued ^ith  France, 
to  be  influenced  by  it ;  and  there  were  none  of  the 
smaller  .powers  who  could  be  expected  to  provoke 
the  displeasure  of  the  First  Consul,  by  seconding  the 
complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Baden. 
The  blood  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  sleep  unavenged  in  his  obscure  dwelling. 
11)9  Duke  of  Ba4en  himself  recjuested  the  matter 
might  be  left  to  silence  and  oblivion ;  but  many  of 
the  German  potentates  felt  as  men,  what  they 
dared  not.  in  their  horn:  of  weakness,  resent  as 
pnnces.  it  was  a  topic  repeatedly,  and  efficaciously 
resumed,  whenever  an  opportunity  of  resistance 
«l^'nst  the  universal  conqueror  presented  itself;  and 
tpe  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  whole  transaction  con* 
tipuedto  animate  new  enemies  against  him,  until, 
ia  the  issue,  they  became,  strong  enough  to  work  his 
overthrow.  Prom  the  various  and  inconsistent 
pleas  which  Bonaparte  set  up  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct, now  attempting  to  justify,  now  to  apologize  for, 
now  to  throw  on  others  a  crime^  which  he  alone 
-had  means  and  interest  to  commit,  it  is  believed  that 
he  felt  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  be  the 
most  r^rehenaible  aa  well  as  the  fhost  impolitic  act 
to  his  life. 

Already  aware  of  the  unpopularity  which  attached 
'to  his  late  cruel  proceedings,  Bonaparte  became  de- 
corous to  counterbalance  it  by.  filling  the  public  mind 
with  a  terrific,  idea  of  the  schemes  of  England, 
which,  in  framing  and  encouraging  attempts  upon 
his  life,  drove  him  to  those  unusual  and  extraordinary 
actflL^  which  he  desired  to  represent  as  measures  of 
rptaliation.  Singular  manceuvres  were  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  opinions  which  he 
was  desirous  to  impress  upon  the  world.  The  im^ 
prudence— eo  at  least  it  seems— of  Mr.  Drake,  Brit- 
ish resident  at  Munich,  enabled  Bonaparte  to  mnk^ 
his  charges  against  England  with  some  specious- 
oess.  'pm  agent  of  the  British  Government  had 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  a  person  of 
mfamous  character,  called  Mehee  oe  la  Touche, 
who,  affecting  the  sentiments  of  a  Royalist  and  ene- 
my of  Bonaparte,  was  in  fact  employed  by  the  First 
Consul  to  tr^an  Mr.  Drake  into  expressions  which 
might  implicate  the  English  ministers,  his  constitu- 
ents, and  fUrnish  grounds  for  the  accusations  which 
Bonaparte  made  against  them.  It  certainly  uipears 
that  Mr.  Drake  endeavored,  by  the  medium  of  De  la 
Tbuche,  to  contrive  the  means  of  effecting  an  iosur- 
reotion  of  the  Royalists,  or  other  enemies  of  Bona- 
)iBrtej  with  whom  his  country  was  then  at  war;  and 
m  domg  so,  he  acted  acconling  to  tho  practice  of  all 
baliigerentpowersy  who,  on  all  occasions,  are  desi- 
rous to  maintain  a  communication  with  such  mal- 
oontenta  as  may  exist  in  the  hostile  nation.  But, 
unless  by  the  greatest  distortion  of  phrase  and  ex- 
prouao^  there  arises  out  of  the  letters  not  tbeslight^ 
eat  room  to  hdieve  that  Mr.  Drake  encouraged  the 
party  with  whom  he  supposed  himself  to  be  m  cor- 
«Mpondence^  to  proceed  by  the  mode  of  assossina- 
•  09ee  Annual  Redttar,  ynl  xhri  ppb  ft»<«M.J  | 


tion,  or  any  others  that  are  incompalible.with  tiM 
law  of.natioti&  and  acknowlednBd  by'dvilim  gp- 
vemnnents.  The  error  of  Mr.  Drake  seems  to  bfn* 
been^  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  cautious  respectnqi 
the  sincerity  of  the  person  with  whom  he  naaintainai 
his  intercourse.  Mr.  Speriber  Sinith,  the  Briosh  ca^ 
voy  at  Stuttgard.  was  engaged  in  a  nmilar  inftuoe^ 
which  appears  also  to  have  been  a  snare  spreadifait 
him  by  the  Prenph  Government. 

Bonaparte  faded  not  to  maife  the  utpiost  usft  «f 
these  pretended  discoveries,  which  were.promuIiprtMl 
with  great  form  b^r  Regnier,t  who  held  the  officb  o{ 
grand  judge.  He  invoked  the  faith  of  nations,  as  m 
the  DiuQB  a*|£nghien  had  been  still  residing  in  peace- 
able neutrahty  at  Ettenheim,  and  exclaimed  agaiMt 
assassination,  ap  if  his  state  dungeons  ooofa  doc 
have  whispered  of  the  death  of  Pichegru.  ,llie  com- 
plaisant soVerdgns  of  Stuttgard  and  l^unidi  readllr 
ordered  Smith  and  Drakes  leave  theu*  coona]  ano' 
the  latter  was  forced  to  depart  on  foot,  and  W 
cross-roads,  to  avoid  being  kidnapped  by  the  Preaak 
gendarmes. 

The  fate  which  Mr.  Drake  dreaded,  and  periufi, 
narrowly  escaped,  actually  befell  Sir  George  Raoif 
bold,  resident  at  the  free  German  city  of  Hambunl^ 
in  the  capacity  of  his  British  Majesty's  envoy  to  mt 
Circle  ofLower  Saxony,  On  the  night  of  die  f^ 
October,  he  was  seized,  in  violation  of  the  ri^ta  4^' 
tached  by  the  law  of  nations  to  the  persons  of  aa* , 
bassadors,  as  well  as  to  the  territories  of  n£ntilK 
countries  by  a  party  of. the  French  trbopa,  wjift 
crossed  the  Elbe  for  that  purpose.  'Hie  .envoy,  witt 
his  papers,  was  then  transferred  to  Paris  in  the  4 
city  ot  a  close  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  the 
Temple.  The  utmost  anxiety  was  excited 
amongst  Bonaparte's  ministers,  lest  this  impriaqok 
ment  should  be  intended  as  a  prelude  to  iurther  rm  . 
lence;  and  both  Fouchfe  and  Talleyrand  exerM 
what  influence  they  possessed  over  the  mind  of  Ifa* 
poleon  to  prevent  theproceedings  which  wem  to  ha 
apprehended.  The  lung  of  Prussia  also  eztendoa 
his  powerful  interposition ;  and  the  result  was,  tm 
Sir  Geor^  Rumbold,  after  two  days'  imprisonmeav 
was  dismissed  to  England,  on  giving  kis  parole  mf 
to  return  to  Hamburgh.  It  seems  prm)able,  alihecii^ 
the  Moniteur  calls  tnisgentleman  the  worthy  aa0^ 
date  of  Drake  and  Spencer  Smithy  and  speaks  oT 
discoveries  amongst  his  papers  which  were  Co  eft- 
lighten  the  puhbc  on  the  policy  of  Eziglaodt  th»C 
nothing  precise  was  alleged  against  him.  even  to 
palliate  the  outrage  which  the  French  ruler  kadi 
mitted. 

The  tenor  of  Bonai>arte's  conduct  in  _ 

instance,  towards  a  British  nobleman  of  distineiioik^ 
though  his  scheme  was  rendered  abortive  by  iSt^ 
sagacity  of  the  noMe  indivklual  against  whom  'ft! 
was  directed,  is  a  sbiking  illustration  of  tiie  Vfietk0 
of  intrigue  practised  by  the  French  police,  and  ^1^" 
ables  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  kad-^ 
evidence  upqii  which  Bonaparte  brought  fi>rWi||F 
his  calumnious  accasation  against  Brit^  and  Gv 
sobiects. 

The  Earl  of  ElgiOi  lately  amhaseador  of 
Britain  at  the  Porte,  had,  contraiT  to  the 
among  civilized  nations,  been  seized  upon  with 
familvas  he  passed  through  the  French  territe. 
and  duriiig  the  period  of  which  we  are  treatiAA 
was  rer^iding  upon  his  parole  near  Pau,  in  tbe  aor 
of  France,  as  one  of  the  Ditenua.    Shortly  after 
arrest  of  Moreau,  Georges,  ^.,an  order  arrived 
committing  his  lordship  to  close  custody,  in  reprt 
it  was  said,  of  severities  exercised  in'Engiand  on 
French  General  Bpyer.    The  truth  was,  that 


affair  of  General  Boyer  had  been  satisfactorilr  «au" 
plained  to  the  French  Government    In  the  Paaiii^ 
papers,  on  the  contrary,  his  lordship's  imprisonxM^ 
was  ascribed  to  barbarities  which  he  was  am^lK 


1 


have  instigated  against  the  French  prisoners  of 
in  Turkey— a  charge  totally  without  founda 
Lord  Elsdn  was,  howevei^  transferred  to  the  st^ 
castle  of  Lourdes,  situated  on  the  descent  of  the 

t  fFor  the  Fmtvnd  Second  Rcpotf  of  I'm  Grwvi  Jn^sa  te 
Pitst  CuimqI.  on  the  allefod  ConapuacMi  afainst  hiia.^na . ' 
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meect. where  the  commio^Mt  received  hnOt  tbowdi 
«  fiuniliar  aoquainunce,  with  the  reserve  and  cola- 
Qeju  ot  an  entire  atranger.  Attempta  were  made  by 
thia  gentleman  and  his  lieotenant  to  exasperate  the 
fceluiga  which  most  naiurally  agitate  the  mind  of  a 
man  tornirom  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  com- 
mitted to  close  custody  in  a  remote  fi>rtre8s,  where 
the  accommodation  was  as  miserable  as  the  castle 


ItMli'waa  gtoomyiStroDA  and  ominously  secluded 
pom  the  world.  They  uuled,  however,  m  extract- 
ing from  their  prisoner  any  expressions  of  violence 
or  ixnpatience^  however  warranted  by  the  usage  to 
«hion  he  was  subjected. 

After  a  fi^w  days'  conlmement,  a  sergeant  of  the 
guard  delivered  to  Lord  Elgin  a  fetter,  the  writer  of 
wmoh  informed  him,  that,  being  his  fellow  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  a  secluded  dungeon,  he  regretted  he 
could  not  wait  on  his  lordship,  but  that  when  he 
walked  in  the  court-yard,  he  ^uld  have  conversation 
with  him  at  the  wmdow  of  his  room,  /ustly  stis* 
:tiiig  this  communication,  Lprd  Elgin  destroyed 
letter;  and  while  he  gave  the  aerseant  a  louis 
»  told  him,  that  if  he  or  any  of  nis  comrades 
abould  again  bring  him  any  secret  letter  or  message, 
bo  ivould  inform  the  commandant  of  the  drcurn- 
stance.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  commandant  of  the 
fortrese,  in  conversation  with  Lord  Elgin,  spoke  of 
the  prisoner  in  question  as  a  person  whose  health 
W«B  aufllering  for  w>ant  of  exercise;  and  next  day  his 
lordship  aaw  the  individual  walking  in  the  court-yard 
before  nia  window.  He  manifestai  every  disposition 
to  engage  his  lordship  in  conversation,  which  Lord 
Klgin  successfully  avoided. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  not  till  he  had  been 
suhjocted,  to  several  acts  of  severity  and  vexation. 
Lord  Elgin  was  permitted  to  return  to  Pau.  But  he 
was  not  yet  extncated  from  the  nets  in  which  it  was 
the  fraudulent  policy  of  the  French  Government  to 
involve  him.  The  female,  who  acted  as  porter  to  his 
I«prdship*slodcings,  one  morning  presented  him  with 
9.  packet,  which  she  said  had  been  left  by  a  woman 
from  the  cotttatry,  who  was  to  call  for  an  answer. 
With  the  same  pnidence  which  distinguished  his  con- 
dact  at  Lourdes,  Lord  Elgin  detained  the  portereas 
m  the  apartment,  and  found  that  the  letter  was  from 
the  Slate  prisoner  already  mentioned ;  that  it  con- 
tained an  account  of  his  oema  imprisoned  for  an  at- 
tempt to  bum  the  French  fleet ;  and  detailed  his  plan 
as  one  which  he  had  still  in  view,  and  which  he  held 
out  io  the  colours  most  likely,  as  be  judged,  to  inte- 
rest an  Englishman.  The  packet  lUso  covered  let- 
ters to  theCompied^Artois,  and  other  foreigners  of, 
distinciion,  which  Lord  Elgin  was  requested  to  for- 
wazd  with  his  best  convcmenceu  Lord  Elgin  thrust 
the  letters  into  the  fire  in  presence  of  the  porteress, 
and  kept  her  in. the  room  till  they  were  enlunely  con- 
smoodi  explaining  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Bich  letters  to  him  as  might  be  delivered  by  any  other 
channel  than  the  ordinary  post,  should  be  at  once 
sent  to  the  governor  of  the  town.  His  lordship  judg- 
ed it  his  farther  duty  to  mention  to  the  prefect  the 
conspiracy  detailed  in  the  letter,  under  the  condition, 
however,  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  in  conse- 
qiuence,  unless  the  afiair  became  known  from  some 
other  quarter. 

Some  short  time  after  these  transactional  and 
when  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  assume  the  impe- 
Dsl  crown,  \at  which  period  there  was  hope  of  a  ge- 
neral act  of  grace,  which  should  empty  the  prisonS|) 
Lord  Elgin^s  fellow-ofptive  at  Lourdes,  heing,  it 
aeeqis,  a  real  prisoner^  as  well  as  a  spy,  in  hopes  of 
meriting  a  share  in  this  measure  of  clemency,  made 
a  full  coQ&sfibn  of  all  which  he  had  done  or  designed 
to  do  lununst  Napoleon's  interest..  Lord  Elgin  was 
oaturaiTy  interested  in  this  confession,  which  appear- 
-ed  in  the  Jf^fanitair.  and  was  a  good  deal  surpnsed  to 
see  that  a  detail,  otherwise  minute,  bore  no  reference 
t&  or  correspondence  regarding,  the  plan  of  burnmg 
the  Brest  fleet. ,  Ho  lost  no  time  in  writing  an  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  we  have  mentioned  to  a  friend 
a|  Paris»  hy  whom  they  were  oommunicated  to  Mon- 


sieur Faignes,  senate  of  the  distriot  of  Baani,  whom 
these  plots  particularly  interested  as  having  ois  sena- 
jUkiie  for  their  scene.  When  Lord  Elmn's  letter  was 
put  into  his  band,  the  senator  changed  countenance, 
and  presently  after  expressed  bis  high  congratulation 
at  what  be  called  Lord  Elgin's  providential  esci^;>e. 
He  then  intimated,  with  anxious  hesitation,  that  the 
whole  was  a  plot  to  entrap  Lord  Elgin;  that  the  let- 
tera  were  wntten  at  Paris,  and  sent  down  19  Beam 
by  a  confidential  agent,  with  the  fiiU  expectation  that 
they  would  be  found  in  hia  lordship  s  possession. 
Inis  was  confirmed  by  the  commandant  of  Lourde 
with  wnqm  Lord  Elgin  had  afterwards  an  unreserve, 
communication,  in  which  he  laid  aside  thejailor,  ant 
resumed  the  behaviour  of  a  gentleman.  He  imput( 
Lord  Elan's  liberation  to  the  favourable  report  wlu\„ 
he  hims^  and  his  lieutenant  had  made  of  the  calm 
%nd  dignified  manner  in  which  his  lordship  had  with- 
stood the  artifices  which  they  had  been  directed  to 
use,  with  a  view  of  working  on  his  feelings,  and  lead- 
ing him  into  some  intemperance  of  expression  agaio^t 
France  or  her  ruler  t  which  might  have  fumiancd  a 
pretext  for  treating  him  with  severity,  and  for  impli- 
cating the  British  Government  in  the  imprudence  of. 
one  of  her  nobles,  invested  with  a  diplomatic  cha* 
racter.* 

The  above  narrative  fonns  a  singularly  luminoua 
commentary  on  the  practices  imputed  to  Messrs, 
Drake  and  Spencer,  and  subsequently  to  Sir  Geoigo 
Riunbold ;  nor  is  it  a  less  striking  illustration  of  tne 
detention  of  the  imfortunaie  Captain  WrighU  Wiw 
one  iota  less  of  prudence  and  presence  of  mind,  Lord 
Elgin  must  have  been  entangled  iii  the  snare  which 
was  so  treacherously  spread  for  him.  Had  he  even 
engaged  in  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  the  vil- 
lanous  spy  and  incendiary,  it  would  have  been  in 
the  power  of  such  a  wretch  to  r^rescnt  the  import, 
after  his  own  pleasure.  Or  had  his  lordship  retained 
the  packet  of  letters  even  for  half  an  hour  in  his  pos- 
session, which  he  might  have  most  innocently  done, 
he  would  probably  have  been  seized  with  them  upon 
his  person,  and  it  must  in  that  case  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  repel  such  accusations,  as  Bonaparte 
would  have  no  doubt  founded  on  a  circumstance  so 
suspidousL 

While  Napoleon  used  such  perfidious  means,  in 
order  to  attach^  if  possible,  to  a  British  ambassador 
of  such  distinguished  rank,  the  charge  of  carrying  on 
intrigues  against  his  person,  the  British  ministers,  in 
a  tone  the  most  manly  and  dignified,  disclaimed  the. 
degrading  charges  which  had  been  circulated  against 
them  through  Europe.  When  the  topic  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Morpetht  into  the  Bntish  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  motion  respecting  the  correspond- 
ence of  Drake,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, "I  thank  the  noble  lord  for  giviftg  me  an  op- 
pormnity  to  repel,  openly  and  courageously^  one  of 
the  most  gross  and  most  atrocious  calumnies  ever 
fabricated  m  one  civilized  nation  to  the  prejudice  of 
another.  I  affirm,  that  no  power  has  been  given,  no 
instruction  has  been  sent,  by  this  government  to  any 
individual,  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nationsu  I  again  affirm,  as  well  in  my  own  name  as 
in  that  of  my  colleagues,  that  we  have  not  authorised 
any  human  being  to  conduct  himself  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  or  the  dictates 
ofhumanity.**t 

This  explicit  declaration,  made  by  Bntish  ministers 
in  a  situanon  where  detected  falsehood  would  have 
prov^  dangerous  to  those  by  whom  it  was  practised, 
is  to  be  placed  against  the  garbled  corre^ondenco  of 
which  the  French  possessed  themselves,  by  meqns 
violently  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  which 
correspondence  was  the  result  of  intrigues  that  would 
never  nave  existed  but  for  the  treacherous  suggesdona 
of  their  own  agents. 

*  Thii  aeeonnt  Is  alMtiieted  ftom  the  iUl  detail*  whioh  Losi 
Eflgiii^ui  thehonottrtooondnuiiicateiaanaiitlitniflatedJ 
ufcript. 

r  (NowEw1orc«IMe.1 

1  IBm  Pu^MMomaUirr  DtbatM,  April  IS,  liM«  v.  M.  p.  ist.] 
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LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
CHAPTER  XXX. 
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Napoleon  mecUUtc*  a  changq  of  title  from  GiHofCoaauI  to  Empe- 
ror.—A  Motion  i'»  flii:*  purpr)sij  briAjijhl  Ibrwuidin  (boTrilMinato. 
— 0iH)O8f'«l  bj  r;irnnt— AilcjptL-l  by  the  Tnbunatc  and  Somite. — 
Ontiine  of  I  hi."  Now  s^yHttm  — Colilly  rot  eivcd  by  tho  Pwiple.— 
Napoleon  visits  Buulu4{cic,  Aix-Ux  Chupc-l!e,  and  the  Prtrntieifrof 
Germany,  where  l>e  is  fvcfivcd  with  nutject— Tlk}  Coruiiulion. 
Pius  VII  is  suiniuoutnl  truin  Ruine  to  I'crlbmi  the  Coreniouy  at 
Paris.— Details  — Kc(l<!ioiia  — Cliangos  that  took  place  in  Italy, 
Napdicon  ar>i>uinri(I.S(i\«;rtMgiiol'ltaly,  and  CiuwDod  at  Milan.— 
GoDoa  annc.\ed  to  France. 

The  time  seemed  now  propitious  for  Boi;aparte  to 
make  the  last  remaining  movement  in  the  {?reat 

game,  wnich  he  Iiarl  hiih'^rto  played  with  equal  skill, 
oldriess,  and  success.  The  opposing  factions  of  ihe 
Blate  lay  in  a  great  measure  nrostrate  before  him. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  d'Kngnien  znd  of  Pichegni 
had  intimidated  the  RoyaliHi.s,  while  the  exile  of  Mo-^ 
reau  had  left  the  Repiihlicnns  without  a  leader. 

These  events,  while  they  £Treatly  injured  Bona- 
parte's character  cs  a  man,  extended,  in  a  like  pro- 
portion, the  idcaof  his  power,  and  of  his  determma- 
tion  to  employ  it  to  the  iiimo^st  extremity  against 
whoLver  might  oppose  him.  This  mornent,  ihere- 
foru,  of  genera)  Puhmis*5ion  and  intimidation  was  the 
fittest  to  be  used  for  transmuting  the  military  baton 
of  iho  First  Consul  mto  a  Pc^nire,  restnihling  those 
of  the  ancient  and"  e.«tab!ished  sovereignties  of  Eu- 
rope; ami  it  only  remninrd,  for  one  who  could  now 
d]Si)Ose  of  France  as  he  iisftd,  to  dictate  the  form  and 
fasliion  of  the  new  emblem  ol'his  sway. 

The  title  of  King  most  obviously  pre.^t-nted  itself; 
but  it  WHS  connected  with  the  clanns  of  the  Bour- 
bons, which  it  was  not  Bonaparte's  policy  to  recall 
to  remembrance.  That  of  Emperor  implied  a  yet 
higher  power  of  ^-overeignty,  and  there  existed  no 
competitor  who  could  challenge  a  claim  to  it.  It  was 
a  novelty  also,  and  flattered  the  French  love  of 
change ;  and  though,  in  fact,  the  establishment  of  an 
empire  was  inconsistent  with  the  various  oaths  taken 
against  royaltj',  it  was  not.  in  terms,  .so  directly  con- 
tradictory to  them.  As  the  re-cstabhshment  of  a 
kingdom,  so  far  it  was  agreeable  to  those  who  might 
seek,  not  indeed  how  to  keep  their  vows,  but  how  to 
elude,  in  words-  at  least,  the  charge  of  having  broken 
them.  To  Napoleon's  owri  ear,  the  word  King  might 
sound  as  if  it  restricted  his  power  wthin  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  kingdom ;  while  that  of  Emperor 
might  conmhse  dominions  equal  to  the  wide  sweep 
of  ancient  Rome  herself,  and  the  bounds  of  the  habi- 
table earth  alone  could  be  considered  as  circumscri- 
bing their  extent. 

The  main  body  of  the  nation  being  passive  or  inti- 
midated,* there  was  no  occasion  to  stand  upon  much 
ceremony  with  the  constitutional  bodies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  selected  and  paid  by  Bonaparte 
himself,  held  their  posts  at  his  pleasure,  had  every 
species  of  advancement  to  hope  if  they  promoted  his 
schemes,  and  every  evil,  of  which  the  least  would  be 
deprivation  of  office,  to  expect,  should  they  thwart 
him. 

On  the  30th  of  Aoril,  1804,  Cur^e,t  an  orator  of  no 
great  note,  (and  wno  was  perhaps  selected  on  that 
very  account,  that  his  proposal  might  be  disavowed, 
should  it  meet  with  unexpected  opposition,)  took  the 
lead  in  this  measure^  which  was  to  destroy  the  slight 
and  nominal  remains  of  a  free  constitution  which 
fVance  retained  under  her  present  form  of  arovem- 
ment.  "  It  was  time  to  bid  adieu,"  he  said,  to  po- 
litical illusions.  The  internal,  tranquillity  of  France 
had  been  regained,  peace  with  foreign  states  had 
been  secured  by  victory.  The  finances  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  restored,  its  code  of  laws  renovated  and 
re-established.  It  was  time  to  ascertain  the  posses- 
sion of  these  blessings  to  the  nation  in  future,  and 
the  orator  saw  no  mode  pf  doing  this,  save  rendering 

*  ("  I  adviteA  Bonaparte  to  make  hjm.^elf  master  of  the  critfai, 
and  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  in  older  to  tenni- 
nata  all  our  unoertairtle»,  by  the  foundation  of  his  dyrMunr^  I 
knew  that  his  n^ol.itian  wm  taken.  Would  it  not  have  been  ab- 
surd, on  the  part  of  the  men  of  tlie  Revolution,  to  compromise 
•very  thinf ,  in  order  to  defend  our  principies,  vrhiio  we  nad  no- 
Ih^  further  to  do  but  eiuoy  the  reali'y  7"— Poitchb,  t  i.  p.  968.] 

t  [Cur^e  was  bom  at  St.  Aralre.  near  Lod^vc.  in  1786.  When, 
fat  1807.  the  TrilNinale  was  diit^olved.  he  was  appoint^Ml  a  member 
of  the  Cooservativo  8enate.  In  1808,  Napoleon  bestowed  on  him 
Ihi  tiUe  wT  Count  oo  LabSdissiires.  ] 


the  supreme  power  hereditary  in  the  person  and 
mily  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  France  owed  auch  ^ 
debt  of  gratitude.  This,  he  stated,  was  the  unirersmJ 
desire  of  tlie  army  and  of  the  people.  He  invited  the 
Tribunate,  therefore,  to  give  enect  to  the  gefieraf 
wish,  and  hail  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  the  title  o^" 
EmpAor,  as  that  which  best  corresponded  with  tho 
digiiity  of  the  nation."t 

The  members  of  the  Tribunate  contended  witlx 
each  other  who  should  most  enhance  the  merits  oC 
Napoleon,  and  prove,  in  the  most  logical  and  rhelo- 
rical  terms,  the  advantages  of  arbitrary  power  over 
the  various  modifications  of  popular  or  limited  go^ 
verment.s.    But  one  man,  Camot,  was  bold  enongh 
to  oppose  the  full  tide  of  sophistrv  and  adulation* 
This  name  is  unhappily  to  be  read  among  the  col- 
leagues of  Robespierre  in  the  Revolutionsry  Commit- 
tee, a3  well  as  amongst  those  who  voted  for   the 
death  of  the  misused  and  unoffending  Louis  XVL ; 
yet  hi.''  highly  honourable  conduct  in  the  urgent  cri«is 
now  under  niscu^sion,  shows  that  the  zeal  for  libcrtr 
Nvhich  led  him  into  ;8uch  excesses  H'as  genuine  and 
sincere;  and  thai,  in  point  of  firmness  and  public 
spirit,  Cafrnpt  equalled  the  ancient  patriot*  whom  he 
aspired  to  imitate.    His  speech  was  as  teinpenite 
and  expressive  as  it  was  eloquent.  Bonaparte,  head- 
milted^  had  saved  France,  and  saved  it  by  the  as- 
sumption of  absolute  power ;  but  this,  he  eontcndetj 
was  only  the  tcmporar>'  consequence  of  a  \nolcni  cri- 
sis of  the  kind  to  which  republics  were  subject,  snd 
the  evils  of  which  could  only  be  stemmed  by  a  reme- 
dy equally  violent.    The  present  head  of  the  govem- 
rnant  was,  he  allowed,  a  dictator;  but  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Fabiu.%  Oamillus,  and  Cincinnatus, 
were  yo  of  yore,  who  reti.»-ed  to  the  condition  of  pri- 
vate citizens  when  they  had  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  temporary  supremacy  had  been  in- 
trusted to  them.    The  like  was  to  be  expected  from 
Bonaparte,  who,  on  entering  on  the  government  of 
the  state,  had  invested  it  with  republican  forrasu 
v?hich  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain,  and 
which  it  was  the  object  of  Curve's  motion'  to  inritja 
him  to  violate.    He  allowed  mat  tl^e  various  re|>ub- 
lican  forms  of  France  had  been  found  defictcnt  in 
stability^,  which  he  contended  was  owing  to  the  tem- 
pestuous period  in  which  they  had  been  adopted,  and 
the  excited  and  irritable  temper  of  men  fired  with 
pohtical  animosity,  and  incapable  at  the  moment  of 
steady  or  philosophical  reflection;  but  he  appealed  fo 
the  TJnitea  Stales  of  Arnerica,  as  an  example  of  a  de- 
mocratical  government,  equally  wise,  vigoroua,  and 
permanent.    He  admitted  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
the  present  governor  of  Prance,  but  contended  that. 
these  attributes  could  not  be  rendered  hereditary 
alongwith  the  throne.    He  reminded  the  Tri buaaia 
thalDomitian  had  been  the  son  of  the  wise  Vespa- 
sian, Caligula  of  Gerinanicus,  and  Com  modus  of 
Marcus  Aurclius.    Again,  he  asked,  whether  it  Mrap 
not  wronging  Bonaparte's  glory  to  substitute  a  ne^ 
title  to  that  which  he  had  rendered  aoillustnoua,  aai 
to  invite  and  tempt  him  to  become  the  instrument  af 
destroying  the  liberties  of  the  very  countrv  to  whi^ 
he  l^ad  rendered  such  inestimable  services?  He  than 
announced  the  undeniable  proposition,  that  what  «^ 
vices  soever  an  individual  might  render  to  the  atai^ 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  there  were  hotuids  to 
public  gratitude  prescribed  by  honour  as  well  as  ret- 
son.    If  a  citizen  had  the  means  of  operating  the* 
safety,  or  restoring  the  lilx^tv  of  his  country,  it 
could  not  be  termed  a  becoming  recompense  to  ma*' 
render  to  him  that  very  liberty,  the  re-establiahmett 
of  which  had  been  his  own  work.    Or  what  gtory, 
he  asked,  could  accrue  to  the  selfish  individual,  mo 
should  claim  the  surrender  of  his  country's  inde- 
pendence in  requital  of  his  services,  and  desire  19 
convert  the  state  which  his  talents  had  preserved 
into  his  own  private  patrimony  ?f 

Camot  concluded  his  manly  and  patriotic  speeoh 
by  declaring,  that  though  he  opposed  on  grounds  of 
conscience  the  alteration  of  government  which  hid' 
been  proposed,  he  would,  nevertheless,  should  it  be 

X  IMoniteur,  No.  292,  An.  zii ;  MootsaHlard.  Hist  de  FimnoSk  V  ri 
vj.  p.  67.1 
f  (MoQtKafllaid,  t  vi.  p.  71 ;  Monitaiir,  No.  222,  An.  nL) 
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adopted  h^  the  nation,  give  if  his  unlimited  obedience. 
He  Kept  his  word  accordingly,  and  retired  to  a  pri- 
vate station,  in  poverty  most  honourable  to  a  states- 
man who  had  filled  the  highest  offices  bf  the  state, 
and  enjoyed  the  most  unlimited  power  of  amassing 
wealth.* 

When  his  oration  was  concluded,  there  was  a  con- 
tention for  precedence  among  the  time-serving  speak- 
ers, who  were  each  desirous  to  take  the  lead  in  refu- 
ting the  reasoning  of  Carnot.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
trace  them  through  their  sophistr}^  The  leading  ar- 
gument turned  upon  the  talents  of  Bonaparte,  his 
services  rendered  to  France^  and  the  necessity  tHere 
was  for  acknowledging  them  by  soniethinp:  like  a 
proportionable  act  of  national  gratitude.  Tncir  elo- 
quence resembled  nothing  so  nearly  as  the  pleading 
of  a  vnly  procuress,  who  endeavours  to  persuade 
some  simjpie  maiden,  that  the  services  rendered  to 
her  by  a  Imeral  and  gallant  admirer,  can  only  be  re- 
warded by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour.  The  speaking 
I  tibr  it  could  neither  be  termed  debate  nor  delibera- 
tion) was  prolonged  for  three  days,  after  which  the 
motion  of  Cur^e  was  adopted  by  the  Tribunate,t 
without  one  negative  voice,  excepting  that  of  tlie  in- 
flax^Ie  Carnot. 

The  Senate,  to  whom  the  Tribunate  hastened  to 
presenttheir  project  of  establishing  despotism  under 
Its  own  iindifw;msed  title,  hastenea  to  form  a  senatus 
consultnm,  wnich  established  the  new  constitution 
of  France.  The  outline,— for  what  would  it  serve  to 
trace  the  minute  details  of  a  desi^  sketched  in  the 
sand,  and  obliterated  by  the  tide  of  subsequent 
eTent8,t — was  as  follows : — 

Ist,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  declared  hereditary 
Emperor  of  the  French  nation.  The  empire  was 
made  hereditary,  first  in  the  male  line  of  the  Empe- 
ror's direct  descendants.  Failing  these,  Napoleon 
might  adopt  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brothers, 
to  succeed  nim  in  such  order  as  he  might  point  out. 
In  default  of  such  adoptive  heirs,  Joseph  and  Louis 
Bonaparte  were^in  succession,  declared  the  lawful 
heirs  of  the  empire.  Lucien  and  Jerome  Bonaparte 
were  excJaded  fivm  this  rich  inheritance,  as  they  had 
both  disobliged  Napoleon  by  marrying  without  his 
consent. 

ad,  The  members  of  the  Imperial  family  were  de- 
clared Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  l^y  the  decree  of  the 
Senate,  the  olfices  of  G^rand  Elector,  Arch-chancel- 
lor of  the  Enipire,  Archchancellor  of  State,  High 
Constable,  and  Great  Admiral  of  the  Empire,  were 
establishea  as  necessary  appendages  of  the  empire. 
These  dignitaries,  named  of  course  by  the  Emperor 
lamtelC,  consisting  of  his  relatives^  connexions,  and 
most  faithful  adherents,  formed  his  Grand  Council, 
llie  rank  of  Marshal  of  the  Empire  was  conferred 
upon  seventeen  of  the  most  distinguished  generals, 
comprehending  Jourdan,  Augereau,  and  others,  for- 
menjr  zealous  Republicans.!  Duroc  was  named 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace;  Caulaincourt,  Master 
of  the  Horse;  Berthier.  Grand  Huntsman,  and  the 
(>)mpte  de  S6|^r,  a  nobleman  of  the  old  court.  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremomes. 

Thus  did  republican  forms,  at  length  and  finally, 
give  way  to  those  of  a  court ;  and  that  nation,  which 
no  moderate  or  rational  degree  of  freedom  would  sa- 
tisfy, now  contentedly,  or  at  least  passively,  assumed 
thd  yoke  of  a  military  despot.  France,  in  1792,  had 
been  like  the  wild  elephant  in  his  fits  of  fury,  when 
to  oppose  hia  course  is  death :  in  1804.  she  was  like 
the  same  animal  tamed  and  trained,  who  kneels 
down  and  snffers  himself  to  be  mounted  by  the  sol- 
dier, whose  business  is  to  drive  him  into  the  throng 
of  the  battle. 

Measures  were  taken,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
presenre  appearances,  by  obtaining,  in  show  at  least, 

*  ("  Wben  ft  membor  of  the  TribuMte,  Camot  ipoke  aod  voted 
.  agaiiMl  tlM  eatahliiltimnt  of  the  empire ;  but  bi»  conduct,  open 
L  nd  nftnlr.  fave  no  oneuineH  to  the  adtmniitrfttion."— Napolb- 
ROK,  Lst  OBMf.  t  if.  p.  141.1 

^  I  For  the  deem,  potecd  the  Tribunate  on  the  8d  of  May.  and 
deemed  op  to  the  Conienrative  Senate  od  the  foUowtnc  day,  see 
Jitmual  Register,  rvl  xlvi  p.  (S8.] 

■     I  (See  Organic  Senatus  Conauitam,  Mar  18,  Annual  Refiiter, 
tol  xItI  pw  6f4.] 
§  [MoBtfaiDaRl.  t  t{.  p.  108;  Aaaoal  Ragffler,  voL  xM.  p. 


the  opinion  of  the  people,  on  this  radical  change  of 
their  system.li  Gbvernment,  however,  were  already 
confident  of  their  approbation,  which,  indeed,  had 
never  been  refused  to  any  of  the  various  constita- 
tions,  however  inconsistent,  that  had  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  rapidity..  Secure  on  this  pointy  Bo- 
naparte's accession  to  the  c  rapirc  was  prociauned 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  without  waiting  to  inquire 
whether  the  neopie  approved  of  his  promotion  or 
otherwise.  The  proclamation  was  coldly  roceived, 
even  by  the  populace,  and  c.xciterl  little  enthusiasm.ll 
It  seemed,  according  to  some  writers,  as  if  the  shades 
of  D'Enghien  and  ricliegru  had  been  present  invisi- 
bly, and  spread  a  damp  over  the  ceremony.  The 
Emperor  wa&  recognized  by  the  soldiery  with  more 
warmth.  He  visited  the  encampments  at  Boulogne, 
with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  receiving  such  an 
acknowledgment  Irom  tiie  troops  as  was  paid  bv  tho 
ancient  Franks  to  their  monarchs,  when  they  eleva- 
ted them  on  their  bucklers.  Seated  on  an  iron  chair, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  King  Dagoberi,  he  took  his 
place  between  two  immense  camps,  and  having  be- 
fore him  the  Channel  and  the  hostile  coasts  ofEn- 
gland.  The  weather,  we  have  been  assured,  had 
een  tempestuous,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor 
assumed  his  seat,  to  receive  thchoinaeeof  his  snout- 
ing host,  than  the  sky  cleared,  and  tlie  wind  dropt, 
retaining  just  breath  sufiicienl  gently  to  wave  the 
banners.  Even  the  elements  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  imperial  .dignity,  all  save  the  sea,  which  rolled 
as  carelessly  to  the  feet  of  Napoleon  as  it  had  for- 
merly done  towards  those  of  Canute  the  Dane. 

The  Emperor,  accompanied  with  his  EinpitTss, 
who  bore  her  honours  both  gracefully  and  meekly, 
visited  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  frontiers  of  Germa- 
ny. They  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the 
powers  of  Europe^  excepting  England,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  upon  their  new  exaltation  ;  and  the  Ger- 
man princes,  who  had  every  thing  to  hope  and  fear 
from  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  hastened  lo  pay  their 
compliments  to  Napoleon  in  person,  which  more 
distant  sovereigns  offered  by  their  ambassadors.** 

But  the  most  splendid  and  public  recognition  of 
his  new  rank  was  yet  to  be  made,  by  the  formal  act 
of  coronation,  which,  therefore,  Napoleon  determined 
should  take  ^ace  with  circumstances  of  solemnity, 
which  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any  temporal 
prince,  however  powerful,  for  many  ages.  His  poli- 
cy was  often  marked  by  a  wish  to  revive,  imitate,  and 
connect  his  own  titles  and  interest  with  some  an 
cient  observance  of  former  days;  as  if  the  novelty  of 
his  claims  could  have  been  rendered  more  venerable 
bv  investing  them  with  antiquated  forms,  or  as  men 
01  low  birth,  when  raised  to  wealth  and  rank,  are 
sometimes  desirous  to  conceal  the  obscurity  of  their 
origin  imder  the  blaze  of  heraldic  honours.  Pope 
Leo.  he  remembered,  had  placed  a  golden  crown  on 
the  head  of  Cbarlemagn^and  proclaimed  him  Em 
peror  of  the  Romans,  rius  Vll.,  he  determined, 
should  do  the  same  for  a  successor  to  much  more 
than  the  actual  power  of  Charlemagne.  But  though 
Charlemagne  had  repaired  to  Rome  to  receive  inau- 
guration from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff  of  that  day. 
Napoleon  resolved  that  he  who  now  owned  the 
proud,  and  in  Protestant  eyes  profane,  title  of  Vicar 
of  Christ,  should  travel  to  Prance  to  perform  the  co- 
ronation of  the  successful  chiefs  by  whom  the  See  of 
Rome  had  been  more  than  once  humhled,  pillaged, 

0  ['*  In  the  anny  the  propoeed  cbanre  went  dowrn  of  it«clf :  thia 
is  easily  accounted  ibr.  The  dracoons  nive  the  first  impulsion. 
They  sent  an  address  to  the  First  Consul,  in  which  thvy  allrgod 
that  their  efforts  would  be  of  no  service  if  wicked  men  should  muc- 
oecd  in  taking  away  his  life  ;  that  the  t>est  way  to  tiiwart  their 
designs  and  to  fix  the  irresolute  was  to  pat  tho  impcriai  omwn  oo 
his  rfead,  and  to  fix  that  dignity  iu  bis  faniilr.  A  Her  tlie  ditMCoooa 
came  the  cainusiers,  then  all  the  cc^ps  of  infantry,  and  then  the 
seamen  ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  dvil  orders  who  wished  fur  the 
change,  followed  the  example  of  ihe  army.  The  spirit  s\<r(>ad  in 
"an  instant  to  the  Nroallest  parish^e  ;  the  Finit  Consul  rtreived  car- 
riages fUn  of  such  addresses  A  re^ristcr  for  the  r«>coi)tiun  of  votes 
was  opened  in  every  parish  in  Prance.  It  was  tht*  summary  of  all 
these  votes,  laid  betoie  tho  senate,  Uiat  formed  tJit;  liasls  of  the 
proces-verbei  of  inauguration  of  the  Bonaparte  famdy  to  the  impe- 
rial 'iirnity."— Savart,  t.  ii.  p.  89.1         .  ^  ,.    .. 

1  ('^Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  mot.  from  all 
quarters,  with  the  moat  chilline  reception:  there  were  public 
fetet  without  animation,  and  without  joy."— FotTCHB,  t.  L  p.  «75»1 

,  ••  IFoocha,  t  iTp.  980.] 
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and  impoverished,  but  by  whom  also  her  power  hnd 
been  re-erected  and  restored,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
France  itself. 

Humiliating  as  the  compliance  with  Bonaparte's 
request  must  nave  seemed  lo  the  more  devoted  Ca- 
tholics, Pius  VII.  hud  already  sacrificed,  to  qblaln 
the  Concordat,  so  much  ot'  the  power  ami  privilescs 
of  the  Roman  See,  that  he  could  hardiv  have  been 
justified  if  lie  had  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  treaty  so  dearly  uurchased,  by  declining  lo 
mcur  some  personal  trouble,  or.  it  might  be  termetl, 
some  direct  self-abasement.  The  Pope,  and  the  car- 
dinals whom  he  consulted,  iniplored  the  illumination 
of  Heaven  upon  their  councils;  but  it  was  the  stern 
"Voice  of  necessity  which  assured  iliem,  that,  except 
at  the  risk  of  dividing  the  Church  by  a  schism,  they 
could  not  refuse  lo  comply  with  Bonaparte's  requisi- 
tfon.  The  Pope  left  Rome  on  the  5th  ISoyember.  He 
was  every  where  receiveil  on  the  road  with  the  high- 
est respect^  and  most  profound  veneration ;  the  Al- 
pine precipices  themselves  had  been  secured  by  pa- 
rapets wherever  they  could  expose  the  venerable  Fa- 
ther of  the  Catholic  Church  lo  danger,  or  even  ap- 
prehension. Upon  the  25th  November  he  met  Bona- 
parte at  Fontambleau  ;♦  and  the  conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon^'as  as  studiously  respectful  towards 
nim  as  that  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  call  bis  predecessor,  couldhavebeen  towards  Leo. 
^  On  the  2d  December,  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion took  place  in  the  ancient  catn^ral  of  Notre 
Dame,  with  the  addition  of  every  ceremony  which 
could  be  devised  to  add  to  its  solcmnity.t  Yet  we 
have  been  told,  that  the  multitude  did  not  participate 
m  the  ceremonial  with  that  eagerness  which  charac- 
terizes the  inhabitants  of  all  capitals,  but  especiallv 
those  of  Paris,  upon  similar  occasions.t  They  haa, 
"Within  a  very  few  years,  seen  so  many^  exhibitions, 

Srocessions  and  festivals^  established  on  the  most 
iscordant  principles,  which,  though  announced  as 
permanent  and  unchangeable,  had  successively  eiven 
way  to  newer  doctrines,  that  they  considcrea  the 
pplendid  representation  befoYe  them  as  an  imsub- 
Btantial  pageant,  which  would  fade  away  in  its  turn. 
Bonaparte  nimself  seemed  absent  and  gloomy,  till 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  grandeur  by  |^e  voice  of  the 
numerous  deputies  and  functionaries  sent  u^  frorn  all 
the  several  departments  of  France,  to  witness'  the 
^OTonation.l  These  functionaries  had  been  selected 
with  due  attention  to  their  pohtical  opinions ;  and 
many  of  them  holding  offices  under  the  government, 
or  expecting  benefits  nrom  the  Emperor,  made  up,  by 

*  ["  The  Emperor  went  to  meet  the  Poue  on  die  roftd  to  Ne- 
noon.  To  avoid  eenmony,  the  |>retcxt  of  a  hunthif  pvtr  was 
MMved ;  the  aUendantt,  with  hit  cmiipaces.  wern  in  the  rarett. 
The  Emperor  came  uo  homclMick,  ana  in  a  nunting  dien.  with  bis 
retinae.  It  wa-t  at  the  half  moon  at  the  top  of  the  hfll  that  the 
taeetinc  took  place.  There  the  Popo'i  carnage  drew  up ;  he  evt 
ovt  at  the  loft  door  in  liia  white  cmtame :  the  ground  was  dirty ; 
he  did  not  like  to  step  upon  it  with  his  white  Mlk  shoes,  but  was 
obliced  to  do  so  at  taut.  Napolnon  alighted  to  receive  him.  They 
emtvaced ;  and  the  Bmperorni  carriage,  which  had  been  purposoly 
driven  up,  wa>i  advanced  a  fbw  paces ;  bat  meti  were  oosted  to 
bold  the  two  doors  open ;  at  the  moment  tif  rettinf  tn.  tne  Empe- 
ror took  the  right  door,  and  an  officer  of  the  court  handed  the 
Pope  to  the  loft,  so  that  they  entered  the  carriage  by  the  two 
doors  at  the  same  thne.  The  Emperor  mtturally  seated  hioftsctf 
OQ  the  right  i  and  this  flnt  stop  dcaded,  wMwiit  aegottelion.  upon 
the  etiquette  to  be  observed  tfuring  Che  whole  time  that  the  Pope 
was  to  remain  at  Paris."— S  a  vary,  L  it  p.  73.1 

♦■  ("The  departure  of  the  Pope  ftom  the  Tuilerira  fix-  the  or- 
ehlepiscopal  palace,  was  delayed  for  a  short  time  by  a  singular 
cause.  Every  body  was  ignorant  in  France,  t^t  it  was  customary 
at  Rome  when  the  Pope  went  out  to  i^iate  in  tlie  grcatctrambe*. 
for  one  or  his  principal  cbambcriafais  to  set  off  a  tittle  htidne  him, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  and  carrying  a  large  cross,  such  as  is  used  in 
processions.  It  was  not  till  ib«  very  moment  of  departure  that 
tWs  custom  was  made  known.  Tlie  chamlterlain  wouU  not,  lor 
aU  the  roid  m  the  world,  have  derogated  from  the  practice,  and 
accepted  n  nublcranimal.  All  the  grooms  of  the  TuOerixi^  were 
mstaaUy  despatched  in  quest  of  an  ass ;  and  they  wera  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  tolnraUy  woll-luoking  one.  which  wus  bastHy  ca- 
parisoned. The  cliamberlain  rode  with  a  oompoaure  which  no- 
tJunff  could  disturij,  through  the  innumerable  multitudes  who 
litietl  the  quays,  and  could  not  holp  laughmg  at  this  odd  spectacle. 
which  they  behekl  for  the  first  timc."-8AVARY,  t.  U.  p.  75.1 

!  I"  At  the  ceremony  of  the  corpnaU'oa.  the  acclamations,  at 
OTrt  extremely  few,  were  afterwards  reinfurcod  by  tbe  multitude 
of  men  in  office,  (/onetionnalres^  who  were  summoned  ftom  all 
parts  or  Prance  to  be  pn^sent  at  the  coronaUon.  But  upon  rctnm- 
mtto  his  paiart.  Napoleon  (ound  cold  and  silent  spectators.'*— 
rorciiB,  t  ii.  Dt  985.] 

t  IMoatffaiUanL  t.  vL  p.  t4S.] 


the  zealous  vivacity  of  their  acclamations,  for  til 

coldness  of  the  good  citizeqs  of  Paris. 

The  Emperor  took  his  coronation  oath,  as  osnaloi 
such  occasions,  with  his  hands  upon  the  Scripture 
and  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  repeated  to  him  bj 
the  Pope.    But  in  the  act  of  coronation  i\»*i\£y  then 
was  a  markeddeviation  from  the  univernai  custom, 
characteristic  of  the  man,  the  bj^  and  the  conjunc- 
ture.  In  all  other  similar  soiemnides,  the  crowri  bad 
been  placed  on  the  sovcrdgn's  head  by  the  presidiiig 
spiritual  person,  as  representing  the  IXity,  by  wboui 
princes  rule.  But  not  even  from  the  Head  ^f  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  would  Bonanarte  consent  to  re  ceive  ai 
a  boon  the  golden  svmbol  of  sovereignty,  wLich  he 
was  sensible  he  owed  eoIcIv  to  his  own  unparaileled 
train  of  military  aud  civil  successes.    The  crown 
having  been  blessed  by  the  Pope,  Napolet)a  took  it 
from  ttic  altar  with  his  own  handsv  and  placed  it  on 
his  brows.    He  then  put  the  diadem  on  tlu.'^  head  of 
his  Empress,  as  if  determined  to  show  that  bis  au- 
thority was  the  dhild  of  his  own  actions.     TV  Dcum 
was  sung ;  the  heralds  (for  they  also  had  again  coma 
into  fashion) proclaimed,  "that  the  thrice  glorious 
and  thrice  august  Napoleon,  Eniperor  of  the  Freadb, 
was  crowned  and  installed."    Thus  concluded  this 
remarkable  ceremony.  Those  who  remember  havmf 
beheld  it,  must  now  doubt  whether  they  ucre  wa- 
king, or  whether  fancy  had  framed  a  vision  so  daz- 
zling in  its  appearance,  so  extraordinary  in  its  ofigia 
and  progress  and  so  ephemeral  in  its  efiduranceJ 

The  very  day  before  the  ceremony  of  coronaikML 
(that  is,  on  the  1st  of  December,)  the  Senate  had 
waited  upon  the  Emperor  with  the  resuit  of  the  vc^im 
collected  in  the  departments,  which,  till  that  tixn^ 
had  been  taken  for  granted.  tJpwaras  of  three  aU- 
hons  five  hundred  thousand  citizens  had  given  thar 
votes  on  this  occasion ;  of  whom  only  about  threi 
thousand  five  hundred  had  declared  a^nst  the  pro- 
position. The  vice-president,  Neufchateau,  declarai 

this  report  was  the  unbiassed  expression  of  the  peo> 
ple*s  choice.  No  govenmient  could  plead  a  titU 
more  auihentic."1r 

«  This  was  the  established  langua^  of  the  day :  bui  ^ 
when  the  orator  went  farther,  and  mentioned  the  ; 
measure  now  adopted  as  enabling  Bonaparte  tosiade 
into  port  the  vessel  of  theRepuMic^  one  would  nave 
thought  there  was  more  irony  than  compliment  m 
the  expression. 

Napoleon  replied,  by  promises  to  employ  the  potter 
which  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
people,  and  the  army,  had  conferred  upon  hioiy  iar 
the  advantage  of  that  nation  which  he  himse^  wti- 
ting  from  fields  of  battle,  had  first  saluted  with  the 
title  of  the  Great.  He  promised,  too,  in  name  of  hii 
Dynasty,  that  his  chiUren  should  long  preserve  t^ 
throne,  and  be  at  once  the  first  soldiers  m  the  ars^ 
of  France,  and  the  first  magistrates  among  her  do- 
zens. ♦♦ 

As  every  word  on  such  an  occasion  was  aenM^ 
loudly  sifted  and  examined,  it  seemed  to  some  uil|i 
this  promise,  which  Napoleon  volunteered  in  behill- 
of  children  who  had  as  yet  no  existence,  intiraalsrf  t 
meditated  change  of  cotisort,  cilice  from  his  pj^mat 
Empress  he  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  issue.  Ottttft 
censured  the  prophetic  tone  in  which  he  annoimeM 
what  would  be  tho  fate  and  conduct  of  unborn  ^ 
ingis,  and  spokeof  areign,  newly  commenced,  padef.< 
the  title  of  a  Dynasty,  which  is  usually  applied  to  Ar( 
race  of  successive  pnnces.  , 

n  (Mont^aillard,  t.  vi.  p.  144 ;  Annoal  Rcfialcr,  tuL  jM.  H 
680 ;  Savary.  t.  i\.  p.  75.1 


IT  [Annual  ItegWer.  vt>l.  srtvi.  p.  #»! 
**  ["  I  ascend  the  throne,  to  whic 


ich  iMunanimooa 

Senate,  tha  people,  and  the  army  have  aalled  me,  wiia  a  %wi 
penetmted  with  the  great  destkuos  of  Vttil  people,  %vinn,  Inst 
the  midst  of  camps,  I  finrt  saluted  WHfa  tne  name  of -Oatiri 
FVom  my  yuiitlt.  my  thoufbu  have  boea  s«My  facad  u^ 
and  I  must  add  here,  that  my  pleasuvet  and  my  Puns  am 
eoUrely  fifom  tlie  happiness  or  misery  of  my  pe^e.  My  U. , 
ants  shall  king  presierve  this  throne  ;  in  the  earmM  wy  mft  ki 
the  fimtaoldiers  of  the  aimy,  scerifidng  thdk  liires  in  Uk  Assas 
of  iheir  cotmtry.  As  manstrates.  the/  will  ne%*or  iurypoi  that  tfel 
contempt  of  tlie  laws,  and  the  conAiMon  of  social  ookv.  aiessV 
the  result  of  the  imbecility  and  ttrL<itradiDOft«  of  priiMtr^  T 
senators,  whoso  counseu  and  sMpiwirt  have  nmer  faileff  ni« 
most  diffleuU  circuipalaooesj  your  apirit  wiU  lie  haiKlod  «i9«vn 
your  successrm.  Be  ever  lae  nrop«  ami  first  counsoTlnrs  of  " 
throne,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  this  vMl  empire."  J 
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We  ptkuse  for  a  moment  to  consider  tlie  act  of  po- 
pular accessioa  to  the  new  government :  because 
there,  if  any  where,  we  are  to  look  for  something  like 
a  legal  right,  in  virtue  of  which  Napoleon  might 
daini  obedience.  He  himself,  when  pleadirig  his  own 
cause  after  hip  fall,  repootedly  rests  his  nsnl  to  be 
considered  and  treated  ns  a  legitimate  moiiarch,  upon 
ihe  fact,  that  he  was  called  to  the  crown  by  the  voice 
of  ihe  people.* 

We  will  not  stop  to  iniiuire  how  the  registers,  in 
which  the  votes  of  the  citizens  were  enrolled,  were 
managed  by  the  functionaries  who  had  the  charge  of 
them ; — it  is  only  necessary  to  stale  in  passing,  that 
these  reluming  officers  were  in  general  accessible  to 
the  influence  of  government,  ana  that  there  was  no 
ivosaibility  of  instituting  any  scrutiny  into  the  auilirn- 
ticity  of  tne  returns.  Neither  will  we  repeat,  that  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  th?  event  of  the  popular  vote,  he 
had  accepted  of  the  empire  from  the  Senate,  and  had 
been  proclaimed  Emperor  accordinglj'.  Waiving 
those  circumstances  entirely,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  France  is  usually  reckoned  to  contain  upwards 
of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  that  three  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand,  only  gave  their  votes. 
This  was  not  a  third  part,  deducting  women  and  chil- 
flren,  of  those  who  had  a  title  to  express  their  opinion, 
where  it  was  to  be  held  decisive  of  the  f^reatest 
ebange  which  the  state  could  undergo ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  authority  of  so  nrnited  a  portion 
of  the  people  is  far  too  small  to  hind  the  remainder. 
We  have  heard  it  indeed  argued,  that  the  question 
hoviflg  been  formally  put  to  tne  nation  at  large,  eve- 
ry one  was  qoder  an  obligation  to  make  a  specific 
reply;  and  (hey  who  did  not  vote,  must  be  held  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  such  kB  did.  This  argument,  being  directly 
contrary  to  the  presumption  of  law  in  ail  similar 
cases,  is  not  more  valid  than  the  defence  of  the  Fol- 
der, who,  accused  of  having  stolen  tlie  necklace 
from  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  replied  to  the  charge, 
that  faehad  £rat  asked  the  Madonna's  permission,  and 
rttefving  no  answer, had  taken  silence  for  consent, 
hi  another  point  of  view,  it  must  be  remembered 
ftat  thi^  vote,  by  Which  Napoleon  claimed  the  abso- 
gte  and  irredeemable  cession  of  the  liberties  of 
France  in  his  favour,  Was  not  a  jot  more  solemn  than 
fhdsB  by  which  thejpeople  had  previously  sanctioned 
the  Constitutional  Monarchy  of  1791,  the  Republic  of 
1T92,  the  Directory  of  1795,  and  the  Consular  Govern- 
tOeut  of  1799.  Now,  either  the  vote  upon  afl  those 
occasions  was  binding  and  permanent,  or  it  was 
cagpable  of  being  denied  and  recalled  at  the  plca- 
raB  of  the  people.  If  the  former  was  the  case, 
then  the  people  had  no  right,  in  tft04,  to  resume  the 
totes  they  had  given,  and  the  oaths  they  had  sworn, 
t»  the  flrsi  form  of  government  in  1701.  The  others 
Which  they  sanctioned  in  its  stcnd,  were  in  conse- 
onence,  mere  usbrpations,  and  that  now  attempted 
the  most  flagrant  of  all:  since  three  constimtions, 
bresting  on  the  popular  consent,  weredemolish- 
^and  three  sets  6t  oaths  broken  and  discarded,  to 
,e  room  for  the  present  model.  Again,  if  ihepco- 
in  swearing  to  one  constitution,  retained  in alien- 
/  the  right  of  substituting  another  whenever 
they  thought  proper,  the  imperial  constitution  re- 
mamed  at  their  mercy  as  much  as  those  that  pre- 
ceded \l'f  and  then  on  what  could  Bonaparte  rest  the 
i^olabiUty  of  his  authority,  guarded  with  such  jestl- 
<w»  precaution,  and  designed  to  descend  to  his  suc- 
jMiors,  without  any  future  appeal  to  the  people? 
The  dynasty  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
pjtnted,  was  in  that  case  not  the  oak-tree  which  he 
wOCetved  it,  but.  held  daring  the  good  pleasure  of  a 
>  n^le  people,  rather  resembled  the  thistle,  whose  un- 
RMtantiai  crest  rests  npon  the  8t«Ik  only  so  long  as 
uewind  shall  not  disturb  it. 

But  we  leave  these  considerations;  nor  do  we  stop 
to  inquire  bow  many,  amid  the  three  millions  and 
^"P^wrds  of  voters,  gave  an  unwilling  signature, 

*  t^ir  I WM  not  ft  leciUmate  novRretfn.  William  th-^  Third  was 
Pji^per  of  the  tfarooa  of  England,  as  h(\  wn^  brought  in  chiefly 
9ufud  id fcreign  bayonoCa.  Georxe  thf&  First  was  placed  on 
^.^wiiB  W  ft  nramii  oompOMd  of  a  few  aoblM.  I  was  called 
w  tD«t  or  Prance  by  the  ▼oti>s  of  nearly  four  millMQt  of  Freneii- 
••"■•  '-KAfgLEOM,  Voleej  dte.  vol  ii.  p.  118.J 


which  they  would  have  refused  if  they  had  dared,  nor 
how  manv  more  attached  no  greater  consequence  to 
the  act  than  to  a  place  of  Tormal  complaisance, 
which  every  government  expected  in  its  turn,  ana 
which  bound  the  subject  no  longer  than  the  ruler 
had  means  to  enforce  his  obedience.  Another  and 
more  formulahie  objection  remains  behind,  which 
vervnded  the  whole  pretended  surrender  by  the 
French  nfftion  of  their  libcriirs,  and  rendered  it  void, 
null,  and  without  force  or  cfTcct  whatever.  It  was, 
from  the  commencement,  what  jurists  call%  ^pactum 
in  illicUo' — the  people  gave  that  which  they  had  no 
right  to  surrender,  and  Bonaparte  acccptcil  that 
wliich  he  had  no  title  to  take  at  their  hands.  In  most 
instances  of  despotic  usurpation— we  need  only  look 
at  the  case  of  Ciesar— the  popular  party  have  been 
made  the  means  of  working  out  their  own  servitude; 
the  government  being  usurped  by  some  demagogue 
who  acted  in  their  name,  and  had  the  art  to  make 
their  own  hands  the  framers  of  their  own  chains.  But 
though  such  consent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  elici- 
ted from  an  excess  of  partial  confidence  or  of  grati- 
tude, may  have  rendered  such  encroachments  on  the 
freedom  of  the  state  more  casv,  it  did  not  and  could 
not  render  it  in  any  case  more  legal.  The  rights  of  a 
free  people  are  theirs  to  enjoy,  but  not  theirs  to  alien- 
ate or  surrender.  The  people  are  in  this  respect  like 
minors,  to  whom  law  assiu'es  their  property,  but  in- 
vests them  with  no  title  to  give  it  away  or  consunw 
it ;  the  national  privileges  are  an  estate  entailed  from 

Sineration  to  generation,  and  they  can  neither  be 
e  subject  of  gift,  exchange,  nor  surrender,  by  those 
who  enioy  the  usufruct  or  temporary  possession  of 
them.  No  man  is  lord  even  of  his  person,  to  the  ef- 
fect of  surrendering  his  life  or  limbs  to  the  mercy  of 
another  J  the  contract  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
would  now  be  held  null  from  the  beginning  in  any 
court  of  justice  in  Europe.  But  far  more  should  the 
report  of  1804,  upon  Bonaparte's  elecdon,  be  esteem- 
ed totally  void,  since  it  involved  the  cession  on  the 
part  of  the  French  people  of  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  far  more  dear  to  theni^  and  held  more  in* 
alienable,  than  "the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  the 
heart,"t  or  the  very  heart  itself. 

As  the  people  of  Frtince  had  no  right  to  resign  their 
own  liberties,  and  that  of  their  posterity,  for  ever,  so 
Bonaparte  could  not  legally  avail  himself  of  their 
prodigal  and  impnident  cession.  If  a  blind  man  give 
a  piece  of  gold  by  mistake  instead  of  a  niece  of  silver, 
he  who  receives  it  acquires  no  legal  title  to  the  sur- 
plus value.  If  an  ignorant  man  enter  unwittingly 
into  an  illegal  compact,  his  signature,  though  volun- 
taty,  is  not  binding  upon  him.  It  is  true,  that  Bona- 
parte had  rendered  the  highest  services  to  France  by 
his  TtaUan  campaigns  in  the  first  instance,  and  af- 
terwards hy  that  wonderful  train  of  success  which 
followed  his  return  from  Egypt.  Still  the  services 
yielded  by  a  subject  to  his  native  land,  like  the  duty 
paid  by  a  child  to  a  parent,  cannot  render  him  credi- 
tor of  the  country,  beyond  the  amount  which  she  has 
legal  means  of  discharging.  IfFranc*  had  received 
the  highest  benefits  from  Bonaparte,  she  had  in  re- 
turn raised  him  as  high  as  any  subject  could  be  ad- 
vanccd,  and  had,  indeed,  in  her  reckless  prodigality 
of  gratitude,  given,  or  sufTered  him  to  assume  the 
very  despotic  authority,  which  this  compact  of  which 
we  treat  was  to  consolidate  and  sanction  under  its 
real  name  of  Empire.  Here,  therefore,  we  close  the 
argument;  concluding  the  pretended  vote  of  the 
French  people  to  be  totally  null,  both  as  regarding 
the  subjects  who  yielded  their  privileges,  and  tne  em- 
peror who  accepted  of  their  surrender.  The  former 
could  not  give  away  rights  which  it  was  not  lawfut 
to  resign,  the  latter  could  not  accept  an  authonty 
which  it  was  uiilawfii  to  exercise. 

An  apology,  or  rather  a  palliation,  of  Bonaparte's 
usurpation,  has  been  set  up  by  himself  and  his  more 
ardent  aHmirers,  and  we  are  desirous  of  giving  to  it 
all  the  weight  which  it  shall  be  found  to  deserve. 
They  have  said,  and  with  great  reason,  that  Bona- 
parte, viewed  in  his  general  conduct,  was  no  selfish 
usurper,  and  that  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired  hw 
power  was  gilded  over  by  the  nse  which  he  made  ou 
t  [Merohftot  of  Venice,  Act  ir.  ee.  1.] 
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it  This  is  true ;  for  we  will  not  under-rate  the  me- 
rits which  Napoleon  thus  acquired,  by  observing 
that  shrewd  politicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  so- 
vereigns who  have  only  a  qifcstionabfe  right  to  their 
authority,  are  compelled,  were  it  but  for  their  own 
Bakes,  to  govern  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
country  feel  its  cdvantage  in  submitiing  to  their  go- 
vernment. We  grant  willingly,  that  in  much  of  his 
internal  administration,  Bonaparte  Bhow.cd  that  he 
desired  to  have  no  advantage  stparate  from  that  of 
France  ;»ihat  he  conceive<i  ner  interests  to  be  ron- 
necled  with  his  own  glory;  that  he  expended  his 
wealth  in  ornamenting  the  empire,  and  not  uuon  ob- 
jects ^norc  immediately  personal  to  himself.  We 
nave  no  doubt  that  he  nnd  more  phasure  in  seeing 
treasures  of  art  added  to  the  Miiseiiiiu  than  in  hang- 
ing them  on  the  walls  of  his  own  palace;  and  that 
he  sjjoke  truly,  when  asserting  that  he  grudged  Jo- 
sephine the  ekpensive  plants  with  which  she  decora- 
ted her  residence  at  Malmaison,  because  her  taste 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  public  botanical 
garden  of  Paris.*    We  allow,^  therefore,  that  Bona- 

£arte  fully  identified  himself  with  the  country  which 
e  had  rendered  his  patrimony;  and  that  while  it 
should  be  called  by  his  name,  he  was  desirous  of  in- 
vesting it  with  as  much  external  splendour,  and  as 
much  niternal  pro.spcrily,  as  his  gigantic  schemes 
were  able  to  conioass.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said,  so 
completely  was  tne  countrj'  identified  with  its  ruler, 
that  as  France  had  nothing  but  what  belonged  to 
its  Emperor,  he  was,  in  fact,  improving  his  own  es- 
tate when  he  advanced  her  public  works,  and  could 
no  more  be  said  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  interest, 
than  a  private  gentleman  does,  who  neglects  his 
garden  to  ornament  his  park.  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
press  the  motives  of  human  nature  to  their  last  re- 
treat, in  which  something  like  a  taint  of  self-interest 
may  so  often  bo  discovered.  It  is  enough  to  reply, 
that  the  selfishness  which  embraces  the  mterests  of 
a  whole  kingdom,  is  of  a  kind  so  liberal,  so  extended, 
and  80  refined,  as  to  be  closely  allied  to  patriotism; 
and  that  the  ^ood  intentions  of  Bonaparte  towards 
that  France,  over  which  he  ruled  with  despotic  sway, 
can  be  no  more  doubted,  than  the  affections  of  an 
arbitrary  father,  whose  object  it  is  to  make  his  son 
prosperous  and  hapoy,  to  which  he  annexes,  as  the 
only  condition,  that  ne  shall  be  impUcitly  obedient  to 
every  tittle  of  his  will.  The  misfortune  is,  however, 
that  arbitrary  power  is  in  itself  a  faculty,  which, 
whether  exercised  over  a  kingdom,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  a  family,  is  apt  to  be  used  with  caprice  rather  than 
judgment,  and  becomes  a  snare  to  those  who  possess 
It,  as  well  as  a  burden  to  those  over  whom  it  ex- 
tends. A  father,  for  example,  seeks  the  happiness  of 
his  son,  while  he  endeavours  to  assure  his  fortunes, 
by  compelling;  him  to  enter  into  a  mercenary  and  re- 
luctant mamage;  and  Bonaparte  conceived  himself  to 
be  benefitting  as  well  as  agj^andizing  Prance,  when, 
preferring  the  splendour  ofconquest  to  the  blessings 
of  peace,  ne  led  the  flower  of  her  young  men  to  perish 
in  foreign  fields,  and  finally  was  the  means  of  her 
being  delivered  up,  drained  of  her  population,t  to  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  invaders,  whose  resentment  his 
ambition  had  provoked. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  naturally  arise 
out  of  Napoleon's  final  and  avowed  assumption  of 
the  absolute  power,  which  he  had  in  reality  possessed 
and  exercised  ever  since  he  had  been  created  First 
Consul  for  hfe.  It  was  soon  after  made  manifest, 
that  France,  enlarged  and  increased  in  strength  as 
she  had  been  under  his  auspices,  was  yet  too  narrow 
a  sphere  finr  his  domination.  Italy  afforded  the  first 
illustration  of  his  grasping  ambition.t 

*  [La«  Cmm.  t  vii.  p.  iso.l 

t  ["  The  EmpoTor  coMtantli'  nwilated  on  tnldeetinir  the  whole 
nation  to  the  laws  or  the  oooscripUon.  '  Tho  coosenption,'  be 
■aid,  *is  tlte  root  of  a  nation,  its  moral  purification,  the  real  foun- 
dataoa  of  it«  habits.  Or^nizcd.  built  up  in  thia  war.  the  French 
neople  mieht  have  defied  the  world,  and  micht  with  juttioe  have 
renewed  tho  •ajrinc  of  tho  proud  Gaulf  ;  If  the  akjr  ahould  fall,  we 
will  keep  it  up  with  our  lances.'"— Las  Cases,  t.  riL  p.  98.] 

t  [**  We  soon  ptrrceived  that  Napoleon  meditated  a  great  diver- 
sion. Wh'tn  he  mentioned  in  council  hia  Idea  of  foing  to  be 
arowned  King  of  Italr.  we  all  told  him  he  would  srovoke  a  new 
continental  war.  '  I  roust  have  baUles  and  triumphs,'  replied  ho. 
And  ret  he  did  not  relax  hb  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Eny- 


The  northern  states  of  Italir  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  France  through  all  ner  change  of  models. 
They  had  become  republican  in  a  directorial  form, 
when  Napoleon's  sword  conquered  them  from  tha 
Austrians;  had  changed  to  an  esiabli8hm»;nt  similar 
to  the  consular,  when  that  was  instituted  in  Paris 
by  the  ISih  Brum  aire ;  and  were  now  destined  to  re- 
ceive, as  a  king,  him  who  had  lately  accepted  and 
exercised  with  regal  authority  the  office  of  Uieir  pre- 
sident. 

The  authorities  of  the  Italian  (late  Cisalpine)  re 
public  had  a  prescient  guess  of  what  was  expected  at 
them.  A  deputaiion§  appeared  at  Paris,  to  declare 
the  absolute  necessity  which  they  felt,  that  their  go- 
vernment should  assume  a  monarchical  and  heredi- 
tary form.  On  the  17th  March,  1805,  they  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Emperor^  to  whom  ihey  intimated 
the  unanimous  desire  of  their  countrymen,  that  Na- 
poleon, founder  of  the  Italian  Repubhc,  ^ould  be 
monarch  of  the  Ilahan  Kingdom.  He  was  to  haye 
power  to ,  name  his  successor,  such  beiiig  always  a 
native  of  France  or  Italy.  With  an  affectation  of 
iealous  independence,  however,  the  authors  of  this 

humble  petition  and  advice"  V^tipulaied,  that  tho 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  never,  save  in  the 
present  instance,  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  same 
ntonarch.  Napoleon  might,  during  his  hfe,  devolve 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy  on  one  of  nis  descendant!^ 
either  natural  or  adopted ;  but  it  was  anxiously  sti- 
pulated, that  such  delegation  should  not  be  made 
during  the  period  while  France  continued  to  occopv 
the  Neapolitan  territories,  the  Russians  Corfii,  ana 
the  British  Malta.!! 

Bonaparte  granted  the  petition  of  the  Italian  states, 
and  listened  with  indidgence  to  their  jealous  scnn 
ples.  He  agreed  vnih  them,  that  the  separation 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  which  mi^t  be 
useful  to  their  descendants,  wotdd  be  in  the  hi^^t 
degree  dangerous  to  themselves:  and  therefore  ht 
consented  to  bear  the  additional  burden  which  their 
love  and  confidence  imposed,  at  least  until  the  inte- 
rest of  his  Ittilian  subjects  should  permit  him  topiaoe 
the  crown  on  a  younger  head,  who,  animated  by  has 
spirit,  shoidd,  he  engaged,  "  oe  ever  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  Ufefor  the  people  over  whom  be  should  be 
called  to  reign,  by  Providence,  by  the  constitution  ol 
the  country,  and  by  the  will  of  Napoleon,"ir  In  an- 
noimcing  this  new  acquisition  to  the  French  Senate^ 
Bonaparte  made  use  of  an  expression  so  singular!/ 
audacious,  that  to  utter  it  required  almost  as  muca 
courage  as  to  scheme  one  of  nis  most  daring  cam- 
paign&  "  The  power  and  majesty  of  the  French  em- 
pire," he  said,  "are  surpassed  by  the  moderatioa 
which  presides  over  her  pohtical  transactions." 

Upon  the  11th  April.  lyapoleon,  with  his  Empress, 
set  off  to  go  through  the  form  of  coronation,  as  King 
of  Italy.**  The  ceremony  almost  exactly  resembled 
that  by  which  he  had  been  inaugurated  Emperor. 
The  mmistry  of  the  Pope,  however,  was  not  employ- 


land.  Onedar,  ofKNiinyolsectinKtohiin  tfaatheosnklaoti  ^ 
war  at  the  sasM  tune,  against  Ei^wnd  and  acaiMt  aO  Earape,  !• 
replied.  '  I  mav  ftil  by  sea.  but  not  bj  land ;  be«des,  I  ahal  ba 
able  to  strike  the  blow  before  the  old  coaUtion  machines  ore  nadf. 
The  people  of  the  old  school  ((«Dw  a  permqutt)  andersUad  a»> 
thing  aboat  it,  and  the  kincs  have  noilbsr  aelivitr  nor  dedsia*  «f 
charaeter.    I  do  not  fear  old  Europe.' "— Fouchb,  1. 1  p^  WL\ 

S  [Consisting  of  M.  Mehd,  vice-president  c^tiie  Italian  leianfe; 
M.  Maroschaleni,  ambassador  of  that  republic ;  and  the  refmssnt- 
alives  of  itsprindpal  bodies.] 

■  [See  official  prooeedings  relative  to  the  awumpCMn  oT  tka 
crown  of  Italr  by  NapoleoD.  Emperor  of  tbo  French.— .laws/  Jt^ 
fisMr,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  TSO.] 

K  ("  I  shall  keen)  this  crown ;  bat  only  so  kmfr  —  foot  imewsti 
shall  require :  and  I  shall  with  pleasaro  see  the  mosMnt  aims^ 
when  I  can  plaee  it  on  the  heail  of  a  younaor  pevson,  who.  anina* 
ted  by  my  spirit,  may  ooniinue  my  won.  and  be  on  all  oeoa- 
sions  ready  to  saerifioe  his  person  and  interests  to  the  suMuity 
and  the  hanpinea*  of  the  people  over  wbom  Providenoe,  the  eea- 
stjtutions  of  the  kinffdon.  and  my  wish,  shall  havo  eaJled  ^  la 
reifn.") 

**  [''  Napoleon  remained  three  weeks  at  Turin,  and  wa^  in  tlMt 
city  when  the  Pope  armed  there.  His  hoHneM  had  lodidruis  p(o- 
vided  for  him  in  the  royal  palace ;  the  Emperor  went  tfadlw  Is 
see  him.  and  set  out  the  next  day  by  Asti  (br  A.lcxandfia ;  tha 
Pope  took  the  road  to  Casal  on  his  way  back  to  Rome.  At 
Alexandria  the  Emperor  inspected  the  immeue  worits  whicb,  br 
his  direetion,  were  cairyinK  on  there.  Ho  held  a  review  on  the  fWf 
of  Marengo ;  he  nnt  on  that  day  the  same  eoat  and  laeed  hsi 
whieh  he  wore  in  the  engagement ;  the  ooat  was  <|iill«  aoth-«atak* 
-«AVAKr,  t.  iL  pi  soi) 
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-^  M  lMt^0Mifld  vMMoii,  ahlunigb,  m  Phis  ¥n. 
^fras  thMi  Oh  has  Mtam  to  Rome,  he  oould  soarcely 
D&T»deeliiMd  oAdating,  if  fa«  had  been  miuested  by 
BoiMpano' to  tak«ttilan  in  bw  roate  for  that  purpoae. 
-Perhaps H wa» thought  too  hanh  toexact from  the 
Fofttifi  the  eonseoMtion  of  a  Kinff  of  Italy,  whose 
very  title  implied  a  possibilny  that  bis  dominion 
wight  be  one- day  extended,  so  as  to  mcinde  the  pa- 
trimony of  Saint  Peter.  Perhaps,  and  we  rather  be- 
-heve  it  was  the  ease,  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
•had  already  ocourred  betwixt  Napoleon  and  Pius 
•VII.  However  this  may  be,  the  ministry  of  the 
^IfcbUsliop  of  Milan  was  held  snfiftdent  for  the  oc- 
easion,  and  it  was  he  who  biesBed'ihe  celebrated 
won  crown,  said  to  have  girded  the  brows  of  the  an- 
•cient  kings  of  the  Lombards.  Bonaparte,  as  in  the 
«eremonv  at  Paris,  placed  the  ancient  emblem  on  his 
head  with  his  own  hands,  assuming  and  repeating 
aloud  the  hoBghty  motto  attached  to  it  by  ita ancient 
owners,  IXmi  me  Pa  donni;  Oare  <gtti  la  ioudie. 
**  God  has  giren  it  me ;  Let  him  beware  who  tooches 
it.*'* 

The  new  kingdom  was,  in  all  respects,  nu>dclled 
4»x  the  same  plan  with  the  Freoeh  empire.  An  or- 
ator, ealled  '^of  ^he  Iron  Grown/'  was  established 
CO  the  footing  of  that  of  tho  Legion  of  Honour.  A 
-4flac^ French  fofeo  was  taken  mto  Italian  pay,  and 
^logene  fl^auhafRois,t  the  son  of  Josephine  By  her 
•fMrmer  marns^  who  enjoyed  and  merited  the  con- 
•#dence  of  his  ntber*in-law.  was  created  viceroy,  and 
appointed  to  represent,  in  that  character,  the  dignity 
of  Napoleon-. t 

N^pofoon  did  not  leave  Italy  without  further  ex- 
tension 43i(  his  empire.  Gtonoa,  onoe  the  proud  and 
'the  ptfwmflil,  Msigned  her  indspendenee,  and  her 
*i>oge  presented  to  the  Emperor  a  request  that  the 
ligurian  repaMic,  laying  down  her  separate  rights^ 
'^Ottld  be  oonsiderod  mioture  as  apartof  the  Fi^cn 
nation.  It  was  but  lately  that  Bonaparte  had  ie- 
-  eland  to  the  listening  Senate,  that  the  boundaries  of 
iPranee  were  permanently  fixed,  and  shoukl  not  be 
•extended  -for  the  oompreheaaion  of  liiture  oonqnests. 
•It  is  fiirther  trae,  that,  by  a  isolemn  alhance  with 
FranOA  Genoa  hadplaoed  her  arsanalaand  harbours 
at- tha  disposal  of  the  French  government ;  enfi;aged 
•  toaupp4y  W  powefftilally  with  mt  thoosandsailora, 
and  ten  sail  of  the  line,  to  be  equipped  at  lier  own 
eo^wnae ;  and  that  her  independeaoe,  or  such  a  no^ 
flamal  share  of  that  inestimaoU  privilege  as  was  con- 
aistant  with  her  oonnexion  with  this  formidable pow- 
«r,  had  baen  guaranteed  by  Prance.  But  neither  the 
<ahaii;e  of  iacoafisteney  with  his  oam  public  declara^ 
tions,  nor  consideration  of  the  solemn  treaty  ao 
%itowledging  liio  Lii^arian  rnablR,  prevented  Napo- 
leon from  availing  lamssAf  of  the  pretext  afforded  by 
IJha  petition  of  the  Doge.  It  ^as  convenient  to  in- 
4alge  the  city  and^  goverammt  of  Qenoa  in  tfaebr 
vrian  to  become  an  integral  partof  the  great  Nation.l 

•  KBrneAoialaAeouotoftlM  ooranatkn  of  th»  Emperor  of  the 
mMb,  M  Einfl  of  ItaJf,  St  Mean,  ssih  May.  l9K.-^Anaml  tU- 
£itter,Tol  slvH.  p-  T99l  See  abo  Botta,  Sbxia  d*nalta,  t.  hr.  p. 
Hn ;  Jmniiii,  Vie  Pdftaqae,  t.  fi.  p.  m.) 

*  (**  After  tlw  oenmooy  of  fhe-ooroDStaoD,  the  Bmperyt  mat 
in  prooeision  to  the  Italian  Senate,  whero  Ke  iovmted  Pnnce  Eo- 
foie witfr the rUenfnltjoiU»if."'^aAVMMcr,  t.  ti.  p.  so.) 

I  r'Darinv  Napoleoil'*  aUy  at  Milan,  he  diraeteil  Us  sUeatian 
lowvtih  the  cnbelliahniont  of  that  eitr«  ynth  the  same  tB»i  as  if 
it  haul  been  ^lis.  He  had  always  ncnotted  that  none  of  tho 
■QwersiBtnts  of  that  eonntrrhad  ■Ddertaken  the  coinple<km  of  the 
cathedral  ef  Milan,  the  laifest  odl6ca  ef  tho  khid  after  St  Peter's 
at  Rome.  He  oidered  the  works  to  be  immediatelT  Meumod. 
IblUildfDf  them  to  be  -intemmted  on  any  pretext  whatever,  and 
ewared  a  speeial  fund  fhr  denyhur  the  espensea.  To  hh&  th*^ 
MUoncae  are  indebted  for  tho  oompletwa  of  that  noble  straotnie." 
— Savabt,  i  u.  p.  81.1 

4  (""The  uoee  and  Senate  had  oome  to  Milan  to  becthe  Ennpe- 
MC  to  aeosfa  them,^  and  tnino^nrporate  them  with  the  rreneh  em- 
pire. I  have  no  doubt  that  tias  resohitton  bad  been  somewliat 
aaiisted.  8uah  was  the  elate  of  this  nnfortonote  republic,  uiat 
He  iMhabiiana  were  almost  fiunisUoK :  the  EnfUsh  oioaeiy  bkick- 
adbdkbf  Ma;  tho  French  dnuoMt  cooped  it  iipby  hindt  it  bad 
vDleifitufy.  and  oould  noi,  without  difihulty,  proeora  wherewfthal 
to  subsist  iidd  to  this,  that  whenever  a  quarrel  took  pteeo  in 
Italy,  th»ilitttiiinir  was  to  serfd  it  a  earrison.  which  it  had  not 
'tha  mean*  df  mAising'.  It  had,  therefore,  all  the  inoonvenienceR 
tMnf  Aeio^  *i  anion  with  France,  without  poasessing  any  of  the 
aa»apta9BS  i  li-  4a(«rminad»  thereibre,  to  nake  application  to  be 
iaeoqMrated  with  the  empire."— S avast,  t  ii.  p.  sa  aee  also 
Bocta,  t  h.  p.  a4  \  Dumaa^  I¥eeis  dm  Bfaoaiaafeis  MiUtairef  i 
asd  Jomioi,  vie  Pofatiqua,  t  n.  p.  ST.] 


Boaaparto  was  weH  awam  thMi  hy  lacognvmg 
them  as  a  department  of  France,  he  wasaugDwoi- 
ijig  the  jealou3y  of  Rusaia  and  Austria,  who  nad  id- 
leady  assumed  a  thieatening  front  towards  him: 
but,  as  he  visited  tha  splendid  city  of  the  ]it>riaak  aaa 
saw  ks  streets  of  marble  palaces,  ascending  n-om 
and  surrounding  its  noble  harbours,  he  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  that  such  a  possession  was  well  worth  the 
risks  of  war.  11  The  success  of  one  migh  ty  plan  only 
induced  him  to  form  another;  and  while  be  was 
'conscious  that  be  was  the  general  object  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  to  Europe,  Napoleon  could  nut  refrain 
from  encroachments  which  necessarily  increased 
and  perpetuated  such  hostile  sentiments  towards 
him.ir 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Napoleon  addressee  a  Second  Letter  to  the  Kinsf  of  Enf  laad  per- 
sonallr— Answervd  by  the  British  Secretary  or  State  to  TaHir- 
read— Alliance  l<irm«*d  betwixt  Russia  and Enjdand.-^Prassta 
keeps  ailooC;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  ^dsiu  Beriin.^Aust|k 
prepares  ibr  War,  and  marrbe»>an  Army  into  Bavaria.— Her  on' 
policy  in  pi^jfliaturely  ooromcncinf  Huitilities,  and  in  her  Con- 
duct to  Bararia.— UnstMiorHke  Conduct  of  llw  Aastrian  aeao- 
ral  Maek.— Bonaparte  is  joined  by  the  Eleplon  of  Barana  and 
Wirtemberf ,  and  the  Duke  of  Baden.— Skilfiil  MaiMSurrea  or 
Uie  French  Generals,  and  successive  losses  uf  the  Austrians.— 
NRpo}(>on  violates  tht*  NentraHiy  t^  Prussia,  by  marchinr 
throoah  Anspaeh  and  Baieath.— Further  Lessee  of  the  Aostilan 
Leadoit.  and  eouscquent  Distmion  araonc  thea».-<Maek  ki 
cooped  up  in  Ulm— lames  a  formitlahje  Dccleuatjon  on  the  ISth 
Oetuber-aad  surrendors  on  the  tbllowins  day.>-Patal  Reaoka 
of  this  Man's  Poltioanery,  want  of  Skill,  and  probaMe  llnaah- 
ery. 

•  BoNAFAKTB.  Cousul,  hsd  afiectsd  to  give  a  direct 
testimony  of  niailesire  to  make  peace,  by  openii^  a 
communication  immedialdv  and  personally  with  the 
King  of  Gcreat  Britain.  Bonaparte,  Emperor,  had, 
according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  his  proceed- 
ings, expiated  bv  his  elevation  all  the  crimes  of  the 
Revolution,  ana  wiped  out  forever  the  memorv  of 
those  illuBOfy  visions  of  liberty  and  equality,  which 
had  alarmea  such  governments  as  continued  to  rest 
their  authority  on  the  ancient  basis  of  legitimacy. 
He  bad,  in, short,  according  to  his  own,beiie£  pre- 
served in  his  system  all  that  the  Republic  baa  pro- 
duced of  good,  and  done  away  all  the  memory  of  chat 
which  was  evil. 

With  such  pretensions,  to  say  nothing  of  his  abao- 
lute  power,  he  hastened  to  daim  admission  among 
the  acknowledged  Princes  of  Europe :  and  a  second 
time  (2d  January,  I80&,)  by  a  letter  addressed  to  King 
George  III.,  personally,  under  the  title  of  "  Sir  my 
Brother,"  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  string  of 
truisms,-^n  the  preference  of  a  state  of  peace  to  war, 
and  on  the  reciprocal  grandeur  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, both  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperi- 
ty,—that  the  hoatilities  between  the  nations  ought  to 
be  ended.** 

■  C"  In  order  to  show  himself  to  Mi  new  sobieets,  Napoleon  tra- 
venod  his  Uncdgn  of  Italy.  Upoo  leeing  (he  mamfieoot  cjtf  or 
Qenoa  and  its  pirtnresque  eovuons,  he  exclaimed— '  This  is  in* 
deed  wovth  a  war.'  "*^FotraiiB,  t  L  pi  9H.} 

V  ("All  the  organizatians  of  Italy  were  pnmaoaaL  Wapolsoa 
wished  to  snake  a  sinclepo««r  of  that  mat  peniBsula;  fervrideh 
reason  he  reserved  the  iron  einwn  to  lanself,  in  order  to  keep  in 
his  own  hands  the  divsetion  of  the  dlflerent  peoj^  of  Italy.  Ho 
preftrred  umtiosr  Genoa,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  PiedsMMit  to.  the 
empire,  rather  than  to  the  kincdom  of  Italy,  because  tha  oeopla 
of  tboee  eoonlriee  prefisned  it ;  becaaao  the  iB4>erial  inHaeaee 
wooid  be  more  powerful :  because  it  was  a  means  of  callinf  a 
great  number  ofthe  inhabitants  of  those  countries  into  France, 
and  of  sendim  a  number  of  French  thither  in  exrhaoge ;  and  be- 
cause it  would  brinf  the  conscripts  and  sailors  of  those  proviacea 
to  strengthen  tho  French  legimeiils.  and  the  orews  <tf  Toakn."-  - 
Naiolbon,  iilMCkofon,  a  ii.  p.  931.) 

•*  ["  Sir  and  Brothen-Cailed  to  the  throne  of  Fraooe  by  Prayi- 
donce,  and  by  the  suwafos  ofthe  senate,  the  people,  and  uw 
army,  mr  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace.  France  and  Ens- 
land  abuse  their  prosperity.  They  may  contend  ihr  axes ;  but  do 
teir  Oovemments  wall  iiilfil  the  most  saerod  of  their  duties,  and 
will  not  so  amch  bhmd,  shed  uselessly  and  withoat  a  view  to  any 
end,  condemn  thorn  in  their  own  oonscioocoi?  I  oonsiAir  it  aa 
no  diMrace  to  make  tho  fint  step.  I  ha\'e,  I  hope,  aafflkiaatly 
proved  to  tbo  world,  Aat  I  Iktr  none  of  the  chances  of  war  i  it. 
beeides,  piessiits  notUnff  that  1  need  to  foar :  peace  is  the  wldi  ol 
my  heart,  but  war  has  never  been  inconsistent  with  my  SHMy.  I 
eoiuum  your  ro^jeaty  not  to  deny  yourself  tbe^huoiaeas  of  gn^diff 
peace  to  the  worM,  nor  tn  leave  Uiat  sweet  sattbelion  to  roar 
chBdran ;  fiir  eeitatoiy  there  sever  was  a  mora  Artaaate  epptttu- 
Ditv.  nor  a  moment  mora  bvoambla.  to  sllenea  all  the 
aaaurtenoiily  to  the  sentfaMnla  of  hunaaity  and  i 
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We  hwe  already  stated  the  fneonveniences  whiefa 
must  neoeesarily  attach  to  a  departure  from  the  usual 
course  of  treating  between  states,  and  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  discussions  usually  intrusted  to  inferior 
and  resiftnsible  aisents,  to  those  who  are  themcelves 
at  the  head  of  the  nation.  But  if  Napoleon  had  been 
serious  in  desiring  peace,  and  saw  any  reason  for  di- 
rectly .com  monicaun^  with  the  Enghsh  King  rather 
than  with  the  Enghsh  Government,  he  oimht  to 
have  made  his  proposal  something  more  specific  than 
a  string  of  general  propositions,  which,  affirmed  on 
the  one  side,  and  undisputed  on  the  other,  left  the 
question  between  the  belligerent  powers  as  undecid- 
ed as  formerly.  The  question  was,  not  whether 
peace  was  desirable,  but  on  what  terms  it  was  offer- 
ed or  could  be  obtained.  If  Bonaparte,  while  stating, 
as  he  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  that  the  jea- 
lousies entertained  by  England  of  his  power  were 
unjust,  had  agreed,  that  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  the  weal  of  both  nations,  and  the  respect  in 
which  ne  held  the  character  of  the  monarch  whom 
he  addressed,  Malta  should  remain  with  Britain  in 
perpetuity,  or  for  a  stipuTated  period,  it  would  have 
given  a  serious  turn  to  his  overture,^  which  was  at 
present  as  vague  in  its  tendency,  as  it  was  unusual 
in  the  form. 

The  answer  to  his  letter,  addressed  by  the  British 
Secretary  of  State*  to  M.  Talleyrand,  declared,  that 
Britain  oould  not  make  a  precise  reply  to  the  propo- 
sal of  peace  intimated  in  Napoleon's  letter,  until  she 
had  communicated  with  her  allies  on  the  continent, 
and  in  particular  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

These  expressions  indicated,  what  was  already 
well  known  to  Bonaparte,  the  darkening  of  another 
continental  storm,  about  to  be  directea  ajgainst  his 
power.  On  this  occasion,  Russia  was  the  soul  of 
the  confederacy.  Since  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Paul  had  placed  that  mighty  country  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  sedulously  cultivated,  and  who  had 
profited  in  an  eminent  deaee  by  that  advantage,  her 
counsels  had  been  dignified,  wise,  and  moderate. 
She  had  offered  her  mediation  betwixt  the  belligerent 
powers,  which,  accepted  willingly  by  Great  Britain, 
had  been  somewhat  haughtUy  dechned  by  France, 
whose  ruler  was  displeased,  doubtless,  to  find  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  sharp-sighted  and  sagacious 
sovereign,  which,  when  lodged  in  those  of  Paul,  he 
might  reckon  upon  as  at  his  owi^  disposal,  through 
his  infiuenre  over  that  weak  and  partial  monarch. 

From  this  time,  there  was  coldness  betwixt  the 
French  and  Russian  Gk)vemments.  The  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  increased  the  misimderstand- 
ing.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  too  high-spirited 
to  view  this  scene  of  perfidy  and  violence  in  silence; 
and  as  he  not  only  remonstrated  with  Bonaparte 
himself^  but  appealed  to  the  Grerman  Diet  on  the 
violation  of  the  territories  of  the  Empire, t  Napoleon, 
unissued  to  have  his  actions  censured  and  condemn- 
ed by  others,  how  powerful  soever,  seems  to  have  re- 
moment  onc«  loft,  what  end  can  bo  aunl«nod  to  a  war  wUch  all 
my  eflforta  will  not  be  able  to  lermioatel  Your  mojestjr  haa 
awned  more  wftUn  ten  years,  both  in  territory  and  rioies,  than 
the  whole  extent  of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point 
of  nosperity ;  what  can  it  boi>e  fnnn  war!  To  form  a  ooalition 
with  eome  powers  of  ttie  continent?  Tlw  continent  will  remain 
tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponderance  and 
continental  greatness  of  Franoa  To  renew  intestine  troubles? 
The  times  are  no  k>i«er  the  same.  To  destrcgr  our  ftiances? 
Finances  founded  un  a  floorisUoff  agriculturu  cin  nerer  be  de- 
atioyed.  To  take  from  France  her  ooionies 7  The  colonies  are  to 
France  only  a  aeoondary  ohjeot ;  and  does  not  your  majesty  al- 
ready posoess  more  than  you  kiiow  liow  to  preserve?  If  your 
majesty  would  but  reflect,  yon  must  paroeive  tiiat  the  war  is  with- 
out an  otqeet,  without  any  presumaole  result  to  yourself.  Alais  l 
what  a  oaelannhoty  praapect  to  cause  two  nations  to  fight  merely 
for  the  sake  of  fighting.  The  world  is  sufBoiontly  Imve  lor  oar 
two  nations  to  live  to  it.  and  reason  is  sufiieiently  powerful  to  dis- 
cover meant  of  reconoiling  everr  thiur,  when  the  wish  for  recon- 
cittation  exists  on  both  sides.  1  have,  however,  fulfilled  a  sacred 
dutr.  and  one  wUek  is  prerious^^  nty  heorL  I  tnist  your  muesty 
will  DcUevo  10  the  sincerity  C  taj  sentiments,  and  my  wuh  to 
give  yno  every  proof  ofit"— Nafolsoic.1 

*  (Lord  Mulgrave.  For  the  letter  see  Autml  X«g<a<er,Tol.x]viL 
p.  <l«.l 

t  (See  Note  presenoed  to  M.  TaOeyrand,  by  M.  d'Oubril,  rela- 
tive to  the  sciaire  of  the  Duke  d'EngUen,  April  30, 1604 ;  and  also 
Note  of  the  Minister  Resideat  of  RosRia,  communicated  fo  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbon.  May  5 ;  Annual  Register,  vuL  xlvi.  pp.  649. 
"0B4.) 


Sided  the  Emperor  AladuuMiBr  ynA.  .peMonal  di»- 
eJt  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  their  monarcha, 
became  the  subject  of  satire  and  lidicttle  in  the  JUb- 
nUeuri%  and,  as  every  one  'knew,  such  anowa 
were  never  discharged  without  Bonaparte's  special 
authority.  "Hie  latter  prince  withdrew  his  ambaaaa- 
dor  from  Paris,  and  in  a  public  note,  delivered  to  the 
French  envoy  at  Stockholm,  expressed  his  sorpxias 
at  the  "indecent  and  ridictilous  inaoleocea  whieh 
Monsieur  Napoleon  BanaparU  had  permitted  to  be 
inserted  in  the  MofvUmr."\i  Qustavus  was,  it  ia 
true,  of  an  irregular  and  violent  temper,  apt  to  under- 
take plans,  to  the  aduevement  of  which  the  atreogth 
of  his  kingdom  was  inadequate  ;f^  yet  he  would 
scarcely  have  expressed  himself  vnih  ao  little  vene- 
ration tor  the  most  formidable  authority  in  Europe^ 
had  he  not  been  confident  in  the  support  of  the  Czar. 
In  fact,  on  the  10th  of  January,  190^  the  Kio^  of 
Sweden  had  signed  a  treaty  of  close  alliance  with 
Russia;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  on  the 
31st  of  October  following  he  published  a  declaratioa 
of  war  against  France,  m  terms  personally  insultiiig 
to  Napoleon.** 

Russia  and  England,  in  the  mean  tune,  had  en- 
gaged in  an  alliance,  the  general  purpose  of  which 
was  to  form  a  league  upon  the  continent,  to  compel 
the  Fren<^  Government  to  consent  to  the  re-eata- 
blishment  of  the  balance  of  Europe.  The  ohiecta 
proposed  were  briefly  the  ind^ndence  of  HoUand 
ami  Switzerland ;  the  evacuation  of  Hanover  and 
the  north  of  Germany  by  the  French  troops  $  the  re- 
storation of  Piedmont  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and 
the  complete  evacuation  of  Italy  bjr  the  French.tt 
These  were  gigantic  schemes,  for  which  suitable  ef- 
forts were  to  be  made.  Five  hundred  thousaod  men 
were  to  be  emploved  {  and  Britain,  besides  affording 
the  assistance  of  ner  forces  by,  sea  and  land,  waa  to 
pay  largtf  subsidies  for  supportbg  the  armies  of  the 
coahtion. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  the  animatiiw 
sources  of  this  new  coahtion  against  Pranoe;  but 
it  was  impossible^  jconsidering  the  insular  situatioD 
of  the  fiirst  of  those  powers,  and  the  great  distance 
of  the  second  from  the  scene  of  actien,  that  they 
alone^  without  the  concurrence  of  the  £mpen>r  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Piusaia,  should  be  able  to 
assail  France  ydth  any  prospect  of  making  a  oic- 
cesafrd  impresoon.  Every  effort,  therefor^  was  uaed 
to  awaken  those  states  to  a  sense  of  the  dailv  re- 
peated encroachments  of  Bonaparte,  and  or  (he 
extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  reepectiveiy 
exposed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  extent  of  his 
empire. 

But  since  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  year 
1792,  Prussia  had  observed  a  cautious  and  wary 
neutrality.  She  had  seen^  not  perhaps  without  se- 
cret iileasure,  the  hiuniUation  of  Austria,  her  Aatural 
rival  in  Germany,  and  she  had  taken  many  opjpor- 
tunities  to  make  acquisition  of  petty  objects  ot  ad- 
vantage, in  consequence  of  the  various  chansea  open 
the  continent;  so  that  she  seemed  to  find  her  own 
interest  in  the  successes  of  France.  It  is  imagined, 
also,  that  Bonaparte  had  ibund  some  of  her  leading 

t  ["  As  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  possesses  wit,  fmoe,  ia> 
foraiation,  is  Ascinatinff ;  but  ho  is  not  to  be  tniatad ;  ha  is  a  trae 
Oreek  of  the  Lower  fSmpire.  Would  jrvu  beliew  what  I  had  to 
discuss  with  him  7  He  maintained  that  inhetitajioe  was  an  abase 
of  monarchy,  and  I  had  to  spend  more  than  an  hour,  aod  • 


all  mj  eloquence  and  Icwic  m  pfimnf  to  him  tiaU  this  rifhtooo- 
stituted  the  peace  and  E^)pinese  of  the  peoploL  It  may  be  tiut 
he  was  nurstiiyinf ;  ibr  he  is  eunninff,  fkue,  and  expert.  If  i  am 
in  8l  Helena,  iia  will  be  ray  real  heir  in  Europe.'*— JVAMbMiKr 
Laa  Oaes,  L  L  p.  300.1  • 

§  [8e6  Moniteor,  Utfa  Aucost,  1804.1 

a  [See  Note  presented  by  ordter  of  the  King  of  Swedan  to  IL 
Cailhudi  the  Fnnoh  Charge  d'Affiurea  at  Stookhulia,  8e|iL  7, 
1904 :  Annual  Register,  ml.  xlvi.  p.  C87.1 

^  ("  On  my  acoession  to  the  soveragnty,  Quscavus  deolaMd 
Mmsolf  my  great  antagonist;  it  miitfat  tave  been  auppeasd,  tihal 
ikfthing  shon  of  reoawmf  the  eaploite  e^the  great  Oiwtavua  Adat' 
phus  would  have  satisned  htm.  He  ran  over  the  wfa«ie  of  wr- 
many,  for  the  purpose  of  stintng  up  enemies  against  me.  At  tha 
time  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  d'£oiMen;lio  avrora  he  would 
exact  vengeance  in  person ;  and  at  a  later  period,  he  iDsofandy 
sent  back  the  black  eagle  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  bMauae  iba  Jat> 
ter  had  aooopted  my  Legion  of  Honoor."— Navolbom,  Lm  Cm3, 
t  V.  p.  168.] 

**  [See  Annual  Register,  voL  xlvil  p.  717.) 

tt  lJomini,tiip.8S.] 
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Btatesraefn  not  altogether  inacceesible  to  influence  of 
a  different  kind,  by  the  liberal  exercise  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  maintain  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Prussian  councils.*  But  the  principles  of  these  mi- 
nieters  were  far  from  being  snared  by  the  nation  at 
lar^e.  The  encroachbienta  on  the  German  Empire 
intmiately  concerned  the  safety  of  Prnssia^  and  the 
nation  saw,  in  the  decay  of  the  Austrian  mfluence, 
the  creation  and  influence  of  a  strong  German  party 
in  favoar  of  France,  to  whom  Bavaria,  Wirtemoei^, 
and  almost  all  the  petty  princes  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
its  vicinity,  began  now  to  look  up  with  the  devotion 
and  reverence  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the 

Seat  states  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  subjects  of 
e  Great  Frederick  also  remembered  his  numerous 
victories,  and,  proud  of  the  army  which  he  had  cre- 
ated and  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  felt  neither  ap- 
prehenfflon  nor  unwillingness  at  the  thought  of  mea- 
suring; fbrces  with  the  Dictator  of  Europe.  The 
councila,  therefore,  of  Prussia  were  divided ;  and 
thot^di  those  which  were  favourable  to  France  pre- 
vails so  far  as  to  prevent  her  immediately  becoming 
a  member  of  the  coalition,  yet,  by  increasing  her 
army  to  the  war  establishment,  and  marching  forces 
towards  the  country  which  appeared  about  to  be- 
come the  scene  of  hostihties,  Prussia  gave  plain  inti- 
mation that  the  continuance  of  her  neutrality  de- 
pended upon  the  events  of  war. 

To  animate  her  councils,  if  possible,  with  a  more 
decided  spirit.  Alexander  visited  the  court  of  Berlin 
in  person.    He  was  recdved  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinction, and  both  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  queen,  save  mamfest  tokens  of 
the  share  they  took  personally  in  the  success  of  the 
alliance.    An  oath  was  taken  by  the  two  sovereigns 
Oct.  SB      ^^  ^®  tomb  of  the  Great  Frederick,  hj 
vci.  XV.     Yflncti  they  are  said  to  have  devoted  them- 
sdvea  to  the  liberation  of  Germany^— a  vow  which, 
thoui^  at  a  distant  period,  they  flnply  redeemed. 
Still,  whatever  might  be  the  personal  opmions  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  counsels  of  Haugwitz  continued 
to  inHnenee  his  Cabinet :  and  the  Emperor  withdrew 
from  Berlin,  to  place  nimself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  while  the  Prussian  monarch,  assembling  an 
army  of  observation,  assumed  the  menacing  air  of  a 
neutral  who  feels  himself  able  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  at  his  plea- 
sure.   This  was  not  the  momeiit  for  Bonaparte  to 
take  offence  at  these  demonstrations,  as  the  doing  so 
might  convert  a  doubtful  friend  into  an  avowed  and 
determined  enemy.  But  the  dubious  policy  of  Prussia 
was  not  forgotten,— it  was  carefully  treasured  in  Na- 
poleon's memory,  as  that  for  which  she  was  to  be 
called  to  account  at  a  future  period.    In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  the  full  advantage  of  her  hesitating 
councils  and  doubtfid  neutrality. 

Austria  was  more  accessible  to  the  application  of 
the  allies.  Notwithstanding  the  disasters  of  the  last 
two  wars^e  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  Italy,  the  dis- 
asters of  lBellegard&  Alvinzi,  and  Wurmser,  and  the 
disastrous  defeats  oi  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  the 
extent  and  military  character  of  her  population, 
amongst  whom  a  short  interval  of  peace  was  suffi- 
cient to  recruit  the  leases  of  tie  most  bloody  war,— 
above  all.  the  haughty  detennination  of  a  Cabinet 
remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  retain 
and  act  upon  the  principles  which  they  have  once 
adopted,  mduced  her  Grovemment  to  accede  to  the 
alliance  betwixt  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  She  had 
not  foixptten  the  successes  which  her  generals  and 
armies  nad  obtained  when  fighting  by  the  side  of 
Suwarrow,  and  might  hope  to  see  once  more  renew- 
ed the  victories  of  Trebia  and  of  Novi.  She  there- 
fore increased  her  force  in  every  quarter ;  and  while 
the  Archduke  Charles  took  the  command  of  eighty 
thousand  men  in  Italy,  on  which  country  Austria 
always  kept  a  wishful  eye.  eighty  thousand  more^ 
destined  to  act  upon  the  Lecn,  and  it  was  hoped  upon 
the  Rhin&  were  placed  under  the  charge  ot  General 
|Mack,  whose  factitious  and  ill-merited  reputation 
had,  unfortunately  for  Austria,  remained  imabated, 
notwithstanding  his  miserable  Neapolitan  cam- 

*  DSbmtffaaiaali  t  tL  p.  liS.] 

t  (Mootfaillafd,t.vi.p.l7D;  Joauni.tiLp.m.]  1 


paign  in  1799.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  prinos  of 
great  courage  and  hopes,  was  the  nominal  oom- 
maMer  of  the  last  mentioned  army,  while  the  real 
autnority  was  lodged  in  this  old  and  empty  professor 
of  tactics.  I'o  conclude  this  detail  of  preparation, 
theArciuluke  John  was  appointed  to  command  in 
the  Tyrol.^ 

It  remained  only  to  try  the  event  of  negotiation, 
ere  finally  proceeding  to  military  extremities.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  state  the  cau^ses  of  the  war,  which 
was  about  to  break  out  anew.  By  the  peace  of 
Luneville.  finally  concluded  between  Austria  and 
France,  the  independence  of  the  ItaUan,  Helvetian, 
and  Batavian  republics  had  been  stipulated ;  but  in- 
stead of  such  terms  being  complied  with.  Napoleon, 
rendering  himself  Grand  Mediator  of  Switzerland 
and  King  of  Italy,  had  at  the  same  time  filled 
Holland  with  troops,  and  occupied  the  whole  three 
countries  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  them  virtually 
and  almost  avowedly,  the  absolute  dependencies  of 
France. 

Complaints  on  these  heads,  warmly  urged  by 
Austria,  were  sharply  answered  by  France,  who  in 
her  turn  accused  Austria  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
of  assuming  arms  in  the  midst  of  peace.l  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  interfiered,  and  sent  a  special  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  with  the  purpose  of  coming,  if  possi- 
ble, to  an  amicable  accommodation,  which  mi^t 
even  yet  preserve  the  tranqoiUity  of  Europe.  But  en 
Novosiltzoffhad  reached  his  place  of  destination,  the 
union  of  .Genoa  with  the  French  empire  was  an- 
nounced; an  encroachment  which,  joined  to  Napo- 
leon's influence  in  Switzerland,  rendered  the  whole 
north-western  frontier  of  Italy  completely  open  for 
the  march  of  French  armies,  and  precluded  the  pos- 
sible hope  of  that  fine  country  assuming  any  cha- 
racter of  independence,  even  if,  at  a  future  time,  its 
crown  should  oe  vested  in  a  person  different  from  the 
ruler  of  France.  II 

Upon  hearing  of  this  new  usurpation,  made  at  the 
very  time  when  Napoleon's  steps  towards  the  ag- 
arandisement  of  his  power  were  under  challenge, 
BLussia  countermanded  her  ambassador;  and  ^joB- 
tria,  after  the  exchange  of  some  more  angry  notes, 
began  her  daring  enterorise  by  marching  a  large 
army  upon  Bavana.T  It  would  have  been  better, 
probably,  had  the  Emperor  Francis  suspended  this 
decisive  measure,  and  continued  to  protract,  if  possi- 
ble, the  negotiation,  until  the  Russian  auxiliary  ar- 
mies, two  m  number,  of  fifty  thousand  men  each, 
coula  have  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies ; 
or  until  a  sense  of  the  approaching  crisis  had  re- 
moved the  indecision  in  the  Prussian  councils,  and 
induced  the  King  to  jcnn  the  coahtion.  Either  of 
these  events,  and  more  especially  both,  mi^t 
have  given  a  very  different  turn  to  this  disastrous 
campaign.** 

But  Austria  was  not  alone  to  be  blamed  for  pre- 
cipitating the  war— she  exposed  herself  to  censureby 
the  mode  in  which  she  conducted  it.  Occupying 
Bavaria  with  numerous  forces,  the  elector  was  re- 
(j^uired  to  join  the  confederacy.  Maximilian  of  Bava- 
na  was  not  disinclined  to  unite  his  forces  with  those 
which  proposed  for  their  object  the  defence  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  he  pleaded  that  his  son,  now  travelling 
in  France,  would  be  made  responsible,  should  he 
join  the  coaliuon.  "  On  my  knees,"  he  said,  in  a 
letter  [September  8]  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  "I 
implore  you  for  permission  to  remain  neutral.'*tf 

!  rjominl.  Vie  PoBtioM  ft  Hflltafce,  t  fl.  v-p-in.]  ^  ,   „ 

§  (880  two  NotM.  deliverad  on  the  ISCk  and  iMh  April,  br  M. 

de  Talleyrand  to  Count  Cooontnl,  Ajumal  Refiitar.  roL  zhtf. 

DO.  644   648.1 

n  (Mcmoirai  de Savair,  t  iL  {>.  U8:  Jonrini,  1 1i.  p.  M.)  , 
Y  [*.'  The  pubUc,  who  had  been  lolely  oecnined  with  the  praieet- 
ed  mmoa  of  Endand.  eaw,  with  aaU3iikfaBMDt«  to  the  JMtBur 
of  the  Slat  September,  the  anoonneement  of  the,inye«on  of  Bav«- 
ria  by  Aoittia,  witbont  any  nipture  or  preiloitt  declantioa  of  war. 
What  albrtunate  dfrenioolbr  the  Fraoch  Emperor  r  R  wtved 
hii  maiitlroe  honour,  and  probably  preearod  bmi  thMn  a  dvaster 
whidi  wooM  have  deetioywf  both  himeelf  and  hb  andent  cmptae. 
The  amy  haeteoMl  to  abandon  the  Boulofne  coai t  tt  wae  a 
aaasnifiaeot  one,  and  felt  the  highoBt  enthmium  at  wittina:  a 
ttate  of  JAamne  inaction,  to  march  on  towaide  the  RfalDe.^'- 
Voocta,  t  i.  p.  861.1 

••  [Jomioi,  t  tt.  p.  68.1  ^  .,  ^ - ,  ^ 

tt  ri  pledge,"  be  added.  "  my  moet  eaend  word  to  rov  ia*< 
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'His  msoitablc  rcqnrHt  wan  reiect(K],  and  the  elector 
wa«  reqnired  to  join  the  confederacy  with  a  violcnco 
of  urgency,  both  unjust  and  intpolitic.  He  m^  far- 
ther given  to  understand,  that  his  troops  wouia  not 
be  permitted  to  remoin  as  a  separate  army,  but  must 
be  mcorporated  with  those  of  Austria.  Tnese  were 
terms  so  harsh,  as  to  render  even  the  precarious  al- 
liance  of  France  preferable  to  submission.  Maximi- 
lian, retreating  from  bis  capital  of  Munich  to  Wurtz- 
bui^,  and  withdrawing  his  army  into  Franconia, 
again  endeavoured  to  nep;otiate  for  neutrality.  It 
was  again  imperiously  retused;  and  while  the  Aus- 
tnan  uovernment  insisted  that  the  elector  should 
join  them  with  his  whole  forces,  the  Austrian  troops 
were  permitted  to  conduct  themselves  as  in  tm  ene- 
lafn  cooiitry;  requisitionB  were  raised,  and  other 
measurts  resorted  to,  tending. to  show  that  the 
invaders  remembered  the  ancient  grudge  which 
bad  so  long  subsisted  between  Bavaria  and  Aus- 
tria. It  was  natural  that  the  Bavarian  prince,  in- 
censed at  this  treatment,  should  regara  the  allies 
tis  enemies  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  French  as^ 
■libera  tore. 

The  military  manesuvres  df  the  Austrian  army 
w^re  not  more  able,  than  her  conduct  towards  the 
-seutral  slate  of  Bavaxia  was  politic  or  just.  There 
are  two  errors,  equally  fatal,  into  which «  general  of 
middling  or  inferior  talent  is  apt  to  Ml,  when  about 
to,  encounter  with  an  adversary  of  genius.  If  he 
mUes  presumption  with  his  weakness  of  parts,  he 
.  will  enaeavour  to  calculate  the  probable  motions  of 
bis  antagonist ;  and  having,  as  be. supposes,  ascer- 
tained what  they  are  likely  to  be,  vnll  attempt  to  an- 
ticipate and  interrupt  them,  and  thereby  expose  him- 
selr  to  soms  signal  disaster,  by  mistakmg  tne  princi- 
ple on  which  ms  enemy  designs  to  act.  Or,  if  inti- 
midated bj  the  reputation  of  the  commander  op- 
posed to  him,  such  a  general  is  apt  to  remain  passive 
and  irresolute,  until  the  motions  of  the  enemy  make 
his  purpose  evident,  at  a  tiine.when  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  prevent  his  attaining  it  It  was  left  for 
Ueneral  Mack,*  within  the  spitce  of  a  very  brief  cam- 
pfflgn,  to  unite  both  characters;  and  fall  first  into 
errors  of  rashness  and  presumption,  afterwards  into 
those  of  indecision  and  cowardice. 

It  required  Uttle  experience  to  know,  that,  after 
two  singularly  unfortunate  wars,  every  precaution 
should  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  Austnan  troops 
into  contact  with  their  enemy,  under  such  advan- 
tages of  position  and  numbers  as  might  counterbal- 
ance the  feelings  of  discouragement  with  which  the 
bravest  soldiers  must  be  affected,  in  conseouence  of 
a  course  of  defeat  and  disaster  so  uniform,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  m  fate  in  it.  In  this  pdtnt  of  view,  the 
Austrian  armies  ought  to  have  halted  on  their  own 
terntorieS|  where  the  river  Inn  forms  a  strong  and 
excellent  una  of  defence,  extending  betwix  t  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Danube,  into  which  the  Inn  empties  itself  at 
Passau.  Suppoang  Mack's  large  force  concentrat^ 
.wUhihi&fonpidabls  barrier  in  tront,  it  seems  as  if  the 
Attstrians  might  have  easily  maintained  a  defensive 
position  until  the^rmies  of  Russia  appeared  to  sup- 
port them. 

If,  determined  ujion  the  imperious  and  unjust 
aggression  on  Bavaria,  Mack  found  it  necessary  to 
advance  more  to  the  westward  than  the  hne  of  the 
Inn.  in  order  to  secure  the  country  of  the  elector,  the 
Lech,  In  its  toni,  ofiered  him  a  position  in  which  he 
pnight  have  awaited  the  Russians,  though  their  Junc- 
tion must  necessarily  have  been  protracted,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  advance.  Bat  it  was  the 
thoioe  «f  this  miltteky  taetickn  to  leave  Bavaria  al8<f 
behind  Mm,  and,  ai^roachhig  the  frontiera  of 
France,  to  takopossession  of  Dim,  Memnringen,  and 
«die  tine  of  the  Iller  and  Danube,  where  he  fortified 
himself  with  gTMit  oireyas  if  to  watch  die  defiles  of 

jBitf,  that  my  tsoopt  iball  oot.  Hi  ihe  naolIfAt  dejcree,  liiterftre 
mm  dip  oMratiom  of  jour  amij.  It  is  a  &tber.  a  pger  to  Om 
saott  fiiulGiI  deipftir,  that  A^IIei  for  mercy  In  ftvvwr  oTUi  aon/^ 
—Bee ^fytual BMur,  vol.  xlvii  p.  710] 

*  ["Hie  Auatitan  anny  ww  naoainally  under  tKo  eonuaaad  of 
ne  Aldbduke  Ferdinand :  but  onlcn  h$A  been  given  Mai  to  ftflow 
implicitly  tbe  adrice  of  Meek,  whom  an  G«raMnyflinciod  •  eraat 
0Mml,  ootwithirtandinff  the  clarinff  incapadty  he  had  alMftdy 
MwwBiD  Fiandes  and  at  Naplaf.">JoiaiR,  t  ft  p.  toi.] 


the  Black  Forest.  It  can  only  bt-  thought  by  those 
who  jud^  most  fovourably  of  Mack's  iui^ntions. 
that,*  as  the  passes  of  that  celebrated  forest  baa 
been  frequently  the  route  by  which  the  French  in- 
vaded Germany,  he  had  concluded  it  must  therdbis 
be  by  that  road,  and  no  other,  that  their  approach  on 
the  present  occasion  was  to  be  expected.  KnowinK 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral ought  to  have  suspected  the  direct  oontrarys 
for  Bonaparte^s  manoBUvres  were  not  more  disdn- 
guished  by  talent,  than  by  novelty  and  oiigiDaHty  of 
deeign.t 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  great  confoderacy 
took  at  unawares  one  who  had  so  many  reasons  for 
being  alert,  ^he  Austrian  forces^  though  they  had 
commenced  the  campaign  so  hastily,  were  not  naora 
early  ready  for  the  field,  than  were  the  immense  ar- 
mies of  the  Frenoh  empire.  "Hie  camps  at  Boulogoe. 
so  long  assembled  on  the  shores  of  theOhannd. 
were  now  to  be  relieved  from  their  inactiv^^t  aad 
serious  as  the,  danger  was  in  which  their  aaaiai- 
ance  was  required,  Bonaparte  was  perhaps  not  dia* 
pleased  at  finding  a  fair  pretext  to  withdraw  from. 
the  invasion  to  which  be  had  hastily  pledged  him- 
self. This  formidable  assemblage  of  troops,  lay 
ing  aside  the  appellation  of  the  Army  of  EhglancL 
was  hereafter  aistinguiahed  by  that  of  the  Orand 
Army.  At  the  same  lime,  the  armies  mainCainad 
in  Holland,  and  in  the  North  of  Germany,  were^poc 
into  motion. 

In  this  remaritable  campaign,  Bonaparte  com- 
menced, for  the  first  time,  the  system  of  issuing 
official  bulletins,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the 
French  nation  his  acoounts  of  sacceas.  and  inopiesa- 
ing  upon  the  public  mind  what  truths  he  aeaired 
them  to  know;  and,  At  the  same  time,  what  false- 
hoods he  was  deorous  they  should  believe.  .la  99ttf 
country,  such  ofixcial  accounts  will  naiucal^  have  a 
partial  characwr,  as  every  govemm^t  must  deaiie 
to  represent  the  result  of  its  measures  in  as  fiivoata- 
ble  a  light  as  possible.  Where  there  is  a  free  preas, 
however,  the  deception  cannot 'be  carried  to  extre- 
mity; imposture  cannot  be  attempted,  on  a  grand 
scale  at  least  where  it  can  be  contrasted  with  other 
sources  of  information,  or  refiitcd  by  arguments  de- 
rived bom  evidence.  But  Bonaparte  had  the  tmlim- 
ited  and  exclusive  privilege  of  saying  what  he  pleas- 
ed, without  contradiction  or  commentarv,  and  he 
was  liberal  in  using  a  license  which  could  not  be 
checked.  Yet  his  bulletins  are  valuable  histoticsl 
documents  as  well  as  the  papers  in  the  JMbnttatr, 
which  he  himself  frequently  eoinpos^  or  superin- 
tended. Much  correct  information  there  certainly 
is;  and  that  which  is  less  accurate  is  interesting^ 
since  it  shows,  if  not  actual  triiths,  at  Imt  vrfaat 
Napoleon  desired  should  be  received  as  such,  and  so 
throws  considerable  light  both  on  his  scbaittes  and 
onhis  character. 

Bonaparte  commttnieAted  to  the  Senate  the  ap- 
proach of  war,  by  a  report,  dtted  23d  Septerobet,!  m 
which,  acquainting  them  with  the  cause  of  quarr^ 
betwixt  himself  and  the  allied  powers,  he  asked,  and 

t  rjofnim.tiLi>.iV7.K 

t  ["The  Bmfwrar.  boMB  ho  left  Bualflcnp,  taul^a  baatvieit 
Olden  to  tlM  bank*  of  the  RUne  to  eoUect  dmstgfat  bdnea,  anoto 
nrovide  ae  laiffe  a  qQantity  aa  poMJble  afrntierUl  Ibr  aitiUcnr. 
we  were  lakeu  <|iiite  uoawaree ;  and  il  reqafrod  aD  the  acttvar 
oTthe  Ett>pf)Tor  to  lupply  that  army,  ort  aie  ipar  oCvua 
with  what  it  needed  for  the  campnipi,  into  wiiich  it  wu, 

dmly  farced.    He.  however,  had  .draadr  eakailatod'and  L , 

every  thing.  The  ina|M  of  England  bad  disappeared :  tfaoaa  ol 
Geimany  alone  vrere  admitted  u)tn  Ui  6aMiiel.  He  made  in  ftl- 
low  tile  march  of  the  troops;  andooa  Hay  addmeapd  to  mm  tfcaet 
fcmarkaUc  woidi :  '  If  the  eoQaiy  cemea  toBint  mo.  I  wW  da- 
atroyhhn  before  he  baa  rcpa«Md  the  Danube  t  jrha-wsitalbriv, 
I  wtll  take  him  between  Aucdxuf  aad  tJIm/  Be  motd  toe  laaC 
ofdeia  to  the  natj  and  to  the  aimy;  and  eet  Mt  fiifPferli.**— Sa* 
VAST,  t  ilp.  »I.) 

I  ('.'The  wiahee  of  the  eternal  MMBaloi  of.tbt  MiitJaeai«»  ac- 
Qompli^hed ;  war  baa  oommeneed  in  tlie  midit  of  Oennaoy,  Ja»> 
tria  and  Runui  have  united  ivfth  Bqdand ;  and  oar  gmtamon  m 
again  invoIvM  In  all  tl»  calanMea  w  war.  ■  But  «*very  wwdtfu 
aao  t  dierkhsd  a  Iiope  tliat  neaee  wmid  not  he  At 
lliveala  and  eutrBgaa  ooly  showed  that  tbagr  eoakl  fnake  „ 
IwesHon  upon  me :  hut  t}«  Aiwtikuis  ha.vt  nawftd  ihe  lu } 
iifeh  is  Invaded  i  the  Etecterof  Bavaria  is  «lii<iai^<lwu  hh  etii 
tfir  mv  hopes  arc  therefhre  vanished.  Itreisbbafrlli^tdBaori  . 
Uooo  tliat  most  be  spilt  in  Europe :  hat  the  French  oama  will 
emeiie  with  ranovated  and  iiifroswiii  Inrtia.'*] 
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dT  couree  obtained,  two  decrees;  one  for  ordering  (^   In  the  mean  time,  an  operation  took  ^lace,  whiek 

marked,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  iniflexibie 
and  deeisive  characttT  of  Napoleon's  counsels,  com*- 


dghty  thousand  conscripts  to  the  field,  another  for 
the  organkiation  of  the  National  Guara>  He  then 
iwt  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  proceeded 
to  achieve  the  destruction  of  Mack's  army,  not  as  at 
Marengo  by  one  great  general  battl&  but  by  a  aeries 
of  grand  mancenvres,  and  a  train  ut  partial  actions 
necessary  to  execute  them,  which  rendered  aseist- 
ance  ana  retreat  alike  impossible.  These  mancBBvres 
"we  can  only  indicate:  nur  can  they  perhaps  be  well 
imderstood  without  the  assiutanee  of  ihe  map. 

While  Mack  expected  the  approach  of  the  French 
Upon  his  iJFont,  Bonaparte  had  formed  the  daring  re- 
solution to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  general. 
9Ul  him  oS  from  his  country  and  his  resources,  and 
reduce  him  to  the  necessity,  eitkfer  of  surrender,  or  of 

Sying  battle  witnout  a  hope  ol  success.  To  execute 
lis  great  coBCCTJtion,  the  French  army  was  parted 
into  six  srand  divisions.  That  of  Hernadotte.  eva- 
cuating Hanover,  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  and 
traversw^  Hesee,  seemed  as  if  about  to  unite  itself 
to  the  roam  army,  which  had  now  reached  the  Rhine 
Oft  alj  points.  But  its  real  destination  was  noon  de- 
termmed,  when,  turning  towards  the  left.  Bernadolte 
ascended  the  river  Maine,  and  at  Wurtzburg  fom^cd 
a  junction  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  wlio,  with 
the  troops  whicli  had  followed  him  into  Franconia, 
immed^teiy  declared  for  the  French  cause. 

The  Elector  of  VVirteniberg  and  the  ]3uke  of  Baden 
kiti»wed  the  same  hue  of  pohtics;  and  thus  Austria 
had  arrayed  against  her  those  very  German  princes, 
whom  a  moderate  conduct  towards  Bavaria  might 
perhaps  have  rendered  neutral ;  France,  at  the  out- 
let of  the  contest  scarce  havjug  ihe  power  to  com- 
pel them  to  join  ner  standard.  The  other  five  co- 
lumns of  French  troops,  under  Ney,  Soiilt,  Davoust, 
Lauikes,  and  Marmont^  crossed  the  Rhine  at  differ- 
ent points,  and  entered  Germany  to  the  northward 
of  Mack's  pf^silion ;  while  Murat,  who  made  his  pas- 
sage at  Kehl,  approaching  the  Black  Forei«t,  ma- 
ncBuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confirm  Mack  in 
bis  beliefj  that  the  main  attack  was  to  come  from 
that  quarter.  })vt  the  diiectiou  of  all  the  other  divi- 
mpUM  intimated  that  it  was  the  abject  of  the  French 
Zppeior  to  move  round  the  right  win^  of  the  AuS- 
toansL  by  keerjing  on  the  north  or  ielt  side  of  the 
Danuoe,  and  then  bv  crossing  that  river,  to  put  theinr 
Bslyes  lA  the  rear  of  Mack's  army,  and  interpose  bt> 
twixt  him  and  Vienna*  ,  For^his  purpofie,  Souli,  who 
hfKl  cros6e<l  at  Spires^  directed  his  march  upon  Augs-r 
huig ;  while,  to  interrupt  the  communication  betwixt 
that  city  and  Ulm,  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  Murat 
a^d  I^aniics  had  advanced  to  Wertingen,  where  a 
smart  aotion  took  piUce..The  Austrians  lost  all  their 
cannon,  and  it  was  said  four  thottsand  man*— an 
qp)yg(M>i»9  xMrnmencement  oi  the  campaign.  The  ac- 
tion would  have  been  termed  a  battle,  had  the  armies 
been  on  a  smaller  scale:  but  where  such  great  num- 
bers were  engagcdon  either  aide,  it  dki  not  rank  much 
above  a  skirmiflh.t    . 

With  the  same  purpose  of  dieKjuiethig  Mack  in  his 
fand-<2Marters,  and  preventing  him  from  attending  to 
what  Daased  on  lus  left  wing  and  rear,  Ney,  who  ad- 
▼moed  ffom  Stutgard,  attacked  the  bndgea  over  the 
Dmube  at  Guntzbyrg,  which  were  gulantly  iHit 
fiidtl@»ly  defended  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who 
had  advanced  froM  Uim  to  that  place.  The  arch- 
duke lost  many  guns^  and  nearly  threa  thousand 
men.t 

•  rH«ttafiedaKrtdtt4r&rfitn4bMH.aad<mpeadki^Unaok7, 
HUM  tkD  fiwowMiff  pfDoliunstion  to  tr»  amy  :-^ 
"aokfififSl  The  war  of  tte  third  ooaktion  hu  bcfin.    Th« 
m  aosf  hai  pM«>«d  Uw  Inn,  viuUx«d  tmiiea,  and  has  at- 


tacked and  «inv«a  our  aUr  from  hm  capital.    You  youiaelnM  have 
■MO  eoaoualled  to  advanee  br  foMcd  mamhep  to  the  defence  of 


fponticn.  Alieadir  you  hnye  Maaed  tlia  RfaiDo.  We  wOl  not 
ttaig  mate  peace  withwt a aMmcfeot fnarantee.  OurpoUcyaholl 
no  BMMe  aiva  ivar  to  owr  fenetoniy.  BoldiBra.  your  mnperor  is 
■I  the  mmt  ofyoii.  You  are  only  the  odraoccd  fuard  of  a  great 
liaople.  If  it  ahould  be  neocaaaiy,  they  will  all  mo  at  my  voice 
toeonlbttiid  and  diMuke  thii  new  leofue  which  haa  been  formed 
VII  the  hatfrd  and  the  gold  of  Eni^land.  But.  aoldiera,  we  ahalJ 
hM%  fiiroed  marohea  to  make,  faUguea  and  prinUiona  of  every 
Vmi  to  eoduie.  Whatever  ohalaclea  may  Iw  opposed  to  ua,  we 
^  oiweoma  tfann,  and  wo  shall  take  no  rest  uittil  we  have 
pwatoj  our  ea^lea  on  the  territory  of  our  enemy."] 
*  (Jomini,  t.  ii.  p.  106  :  Salary,  t  ii.  p.  W.] 
tii.p.ll8.] 


pared  with  those  of  the  ancient  courts  of  Europe, 
To  accomplish  the  French  plan,  of  interposing  be- 
twixt Mack  and  the  supplies  and  reinforcements^ 
both  Austrian  and  Russian,  which  were  in  motion 
towards  him,  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  French 
divisions  should  be  directed  upon  Nordlingen,  and 
particularly  that  the  division  unait  Bemadotte,  which 
now  included  the  Bavarian  troops,  should  accom- 
plish a  simultaneous  movement  in  that  direction. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  the  last-mentioned  gene- 
ral to  get  into  the  desired  position,  unless  by  violating 
the  neutrahty  of  Prussia,  and  taking  the  straight 
road  to  the  scene  of  operations,  by  marching  through 
the  territories  of  Anspnch  and  Bareuth,  belonging  to 
lliat  power.  A  less  daring  genera],  a  more  timid  po- 
litician than  Napoleon,  would  have  hesitated  to  com- 
mit  such  an  aggression  at  such  a  moment.  Prussia, 
undecided  in  her  counsels,  was  yet  known  to  be,  in 
point  of  national  spirit,  bostilely  disposed  towards 
France ;  and  a  marked  outrage  of  this  nature  was 
likely  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general 
to  a  point  which  Haugwitz  and  his  party  might  be 
unable  to  stem.  The  junction  of  Prussia  with  the 
allies  at  a  moment  so  critical,  might  be  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  well  if  the  loss  ended 
there. 

Yet,  with  these  consequences  before  his  eyes,  Na- 
poleon knew,  on  the  otner  hand,  that  it  was  not, 
want  of  pretexts  to  co  to  war  which  prevented  Prus- 
sia from  drawing  the  sword,  but  diffidence  in  the 
power  of  the  allien  to  resist  the  orms  and  fortune  of 
France.  If,  therefore,  by  violating  the  territory  of 
Prussia,  he  should  be  able  to  intiict  a  sudden  and 
terrible  blow  upon  the  allies,  he  reckoned  truly,  that 
the  court  of  Berlin  would  be  more  astounded  at  his 
success,  than  irritated  at  the  means  which  he  had 
taken  to  obtain  it.  Bemadotte  received,  therefore, 
the  Emperor's  commands  to  march  through  the  ter-. 
ritor>'  of  Anspach  and  Bartuth,  which  were  only  de« 
fended  by  idle  protests  and  reclamations  of  the  nghta 
of  neutrality.  The  news  of  this  aggression  gave  the 
utmost  oflence  at  tlie  Prussian  court ;  and  the  call 
for  war,  which  alone  coidd  ri^ht  their  injured  ho- 
jioitf,  became  almost  unanimous- through  the  nation. 
j3at  while  the  general  irritation,  which  Bonaparte  of 
course  foresaw,  waa  thoa  taking  place  on  the  one 
side,  the  success  which  he  had  achieved  over  the 
Austrians  acted  on  the  other  as  a  powerAil  sedative.! 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  had  deserted  Mack  aa  soon 
as  actual  hoatihties  commencea..  With  the  usii^ 
fault  of  Austrian  generals,  he  had  extended  his  posi- 
tion too  far,  and  embraced  too  many  points  of  de- 
fence, reodering  his  commimicationa  difflcnlt,  and 
offering  facilities  for  Bonaparte's  favourite  tactics,  of 
attacking  and  destroying  in  detail  the  drvisionB  op- 
posed to  him.  The  defeat  at  Gwftaburg  induced 
Mack  at  length  to  concentrate  hjs  army  around  Ulm ; 
but  Bavaria  and  Suabia  were  now  fully  in  posaessieq 
of  the  French  and  Bavarians;  and  the  At^trian 
General  Spaogenberg.  sunvimded  in  Memmmaen,, 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  with  five  tn9u-' 
sand  men.ll  The  French  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
about  the  26th  September^  it  vts  now  the  iSthOc- 

%  ["  Sir  Waiter  Scott  btamea  tiia  vioiatiDD  of  the  laitltory  of 
Baroulh  ;  boX.  iiow  little  have  these  ncutralitiea  been  respeclod  bx 
cimquorors !  Witness  tho  invasion  of  Switzerland  at  the  end  of 
1813,  so  fiital  to  Frtinco  i"— Lens  BoNAPABTaj  p.  43.1 

N  ( "  This  inteliifenee  reached  Napoleon  in  a  wretched  bhrouae, 
which  waa  so  wet,  that  it  waa  neeeasary  to  seek  a  plank  for  Mas 
to  k^  hia  foet  out  of  the  water.  He  had  just  received  this  oapi- 
tuUtion,  when  Prince  Maurice  Licfatenstein.  whom  Mack  had 
sent  with  a  flaf  <y[  truce,  was  aniraunced.  Ho  cume  to  treat  for 
the  evacuation  of  Ulm :  the  army  which  occtipied  it  drmanded 
pertniaaion  to  return  to  Auatria.  Hic  Emperor  coukl  not  fbrboar 
amilinir.  and  sakl.  '  What  reaMm  have  I  to  r<  imply  with  this  de- 
mand? lo  a  week  you  will  be  in  mr  power,  without  oooditiona?' 
Prince  Maurice  protested,  that  without  the  conditions  which  be 
demanded,  the  army  ^ouM  nut  leave  the  place.    *  I  shall  not 

Bunt  tJiem,'  rejoioed  the  Emperor :  '  there  i«  the  eapitulatioo  of 
emmtnaen ;  carry  it  to  Marshal  Mack,  and  whalevwr  may  be 
four  rasohitions  in  Ulm,  I  will  never  wont  him  any  other  tenna : 
pesidos,  I  am  m  no  hurry :  the  longer  ho  delays,  the  worse  he  Win 
ppnder  his  own  sitaation.  and  that  of  you  all.  For  the  rest,  1  ahall 
have  the  corpa  wMcli  took  Memmingen  here  to-morrow,  and  we 
ahall  then  aee  '  '-Savabv,  t.  il  p.  9e.J 
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tober,  aAd  they  could  scarcely  be  s&id  to  have  be^swi^ 
the  campaifoi,  when  they  Had  made,  on  vanous 
Douit&  not  lewer  than  twenty  thousand  prieonera. 
Napoleon,  however,  expected  that  renstance  firom 
Mack's  despair,  which  no  other  motive  had  yet  en- 
gaged him  to  ofier;  and  he  announced  to  his  army 
the  prospect  of  a  general  action.  He  called  on  his 
soldiers  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Austrians  for 
the  loss  of  the  plunder  of  London,  of  which,  but  for 
this  new  continental  war,  they  would  have  been  al- 
ready in  possession.  He  pointed  out  to  them,  that, 
as  at  Marengo,  he  had  cut  the  enemy  off  from  his 
reserves  and  resources,  and  he  summoned  them  to 
signalize  Ulm  by  a  battle  which  should  be  yet  mora 
decisive.* 

No  general  action,  however,  took  place,  though 
several  sanguinary  atfairs  of  a  partial  nature  were 
feughc,  and  terminated  uniformly  to  the  misfortune 
of  the  Austrians.  In  the  mean  time,  disunion  took 
place  among  their  generals.  The  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, Schwartzenberg^  afterwards  destined  to  play 
a  remarkable  part  in  this  changeful  history,  with 
Collowrath  and  others,  seeing  themselves  invested 
by  toils  which  were  daOy  narrowed  upon  them,  re- 
solved to  leave  Mack  and  his  army,  and  cut  their 
way  into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  The 
archduke  executed  this  movement  with  the  greatest 
gallantry,  but  not  without  considerable  loss.  In- 
deed, the  behaviour  of  the  Austrian  princes  of  the 
blood  throughout  these  wars  was  sucL  as  if  Fate 
had  meant  to  mitigate  the  disasters  of  the  Imperial 
House,  by  showing  forth  the  talents  and  bravery  of 
their  ancient  race,  and  proving,  that  alihou^  For- 
tune frowned  on  tnem,  Honour  remained  faithful  to 
their  hue.  Ferdinand,  after  much  fighting,  and  con- 
aderable  damage  done  and  received,  at  length 
brought  six  thousand  cavalry  in  safety  to  Egra,  in 
Bohemia.t 

Mean  while,  Mack  found  himsel£  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  cooped  up  in  Ulm,  as  Wurmser  had  been 
in  Mantua.  He  published  an  order  of  the  day,,  which 
intimated  an  intention  to  imitate  the  persevenng  de- 
fence of  that  heroic  veteran.  He  forbade  the  word 
surrender  to  be  used  by  any  one— he  announced  the 
arrival  of  two  powerful  armies,  one  of  Austrians, 
one  of  Russiana  whose  appearance  would  presently 
raise  the  blockade— he  dedared  his  detennmation  toj 
eat  horse-flesh  rather  than  listen  to  any  terms  of 
capitulation.  This  bravado  appeared  on  the  16th 
October,  and  the  conditions  of  surrender  were  sub- 
scribed by  Mack  on  the  next  day,  bavins  been  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  adjustment  when  ne  was  ma- 
king these  notable  professions  of  resistance^ 

The  course  of  military  misconduct  which  we  have 
traced,  singular  as  it  is,  might  be  perhaps  referred  to 
folly  or  incapacity,  on  the  part  of  Mack,  though  it 
must  be  owned  it  was  of  that  gross  kind  which  civi- 
hans  consider  as  equal  to  fraud.  But  another  cir- 
cumstance remains  to  be  told,  which  goes  far  to 
prove  that  this  once  celebrated  and  trusted  general 
had  ingrafted  the  traitor  upon  the  fool  The  terms 
of  capitulation,  as  subscribed  on  the  17th  October, 
bore,  that  there  should  be  an  armistice  until  26 tu 
October  at  midnight;  and  that  i^  during  this  space, 
ui  Austrian  or  Russian  army  should  appear  to  raise 
the, blockade,  the  army  at  ulm  should  have  liberty 
to,  join  them,  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  This 
sopulation  allowed  the  Austrian  soldiers  some  hope 
of  relief  and  in  any  event  it  was  sure  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  Bonaoarte's  successes,  by  detaining  the 
principal  part  of  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ulm.  until  the  term  of  nine  days  was  expired.  But 
Mack  consented  to  a  revision  of  these  terms,  a  thing 

• 

«  I"  SpUienl  But  for  (he  army  which  it  now  to  fnmt  of  jnou, 
««  gboiud  UiM  day  have  been  in  London ;  wo  should  have  avenged 
ountfkvei  for  six  centuries  of  iotulti,  and  rMtored  the  fbodom  of 
the  was  l  But  bear  Jo  mind  to-morrow,  that  jmu  are  fitting 
agaiAflt  the  alliea  of  England ;  thai  you  have  u>  avenge  yooraclvee 
on  a  peQurod  prince,  whoae  own  letter*  bnsathed  nothing  but 
peacoj  at  the  moment  when  he  was  merching  hb  army  againit 
oiv  ally  I  Saldien !  tomomiw  will  bo  a  bundml  times  more  ce- 
lebrHted  than  the  day  of  Marenga  I  have  placed  the  eoemy  in 
tha  same  position."  J 

*  [Jumini.  t  ii.  p.  123.] 

!  (For  the  terms  of  the  rapituIatiMn  of  ITltn,  we  Annual  Regii- 
ler.  vol.  xlviL  p.  Ms,] 


which  would  scarcely  have  been  prcqposed  to  a  mot 
of  honour,  and  signed  on  the  19th  a. second  caiHiii- 
lation,  bv  which  be  consented  to  evacuate  Ulm  oa 
the  day  following;!  thus  abridging  conaider^ly,  at 
a  crisis  when  every  minute  was  precious,  any  advan- 
tage^ direct  or  contingent,  which  the  Austrians  oooU 
have  derived  from  the  delay  originally  stipulatsd. 
No  reason  has  ever  been  alleged  for  thisoonoasoion. 
Bonaparte,  indeed,  had  given  Mack  an  andiRncdi 
previous  to  the  signing  of  this  additional  article  of 
capitulation,  and  what  arguments  he  then  employed 
must  be  left  to  conjecture?! 

The  effects  of  Mack's  poltroonery,  want  of  akH], 
and  probable  treachery,  were  equal  to  the  reaahm  of 
a  great  victory.    Artillery,  baggage,  and  nrilitaijr 
stores,  were  given  u^  to  an  immeqse  extent    Eig^t 
general  officers  surrendered  upon  parole,  upwards  of 
20,000  men  became  prisoners  of  war,   and  were 
marched  into  France.    The  numbers  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  in  this  campaign  were  so  grea^  that  Bonar- 
parte  distributed  them  amongst  the  agnculturaliflls, 
that  their  work  in  the  fields  might  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  the  conscripts,  whom  he  had  withdrawn 
from  such  labour.    The  experiment  was  succeasfiil ; 
and  from  the  docile  habits  of  the  Germans,  and  tba 
good-humour  of  their  French  employers,  this  new 
species  of  servitude  suited  both  partiea  and  went 
some  len^h  to  soAen  the  hardships  of  war.    For 
not  the  field  of  battle  itseUI  with  its  wounded  and. 
dead,  is  a  more  distressing  sight  to  htunanity  and 
reflection,  than  prison-barracks  and  hulka,  in  wfaiek 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  prisoners  are  delivered 
up  to  idleness,  and  all  the  evils  which  idleness  is  ours 
to  introduce,  and  not  unfrequentlv  to  disease  and 
death.    Bonaparte  meditated  introducing  this  altera- 
tion into  the  usages  of  war  upon  a  great  scaler  and 
thought  of  Fomenting  his  prisoners  for  the.purpoae 
of  labouring  on  public  works.    His  jurists  objected 
to  the  proposal  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.** 
This  scruple  might  have  been  avoided,  by  employing 
only  volunteers,  which  would  also  have  prevented 
the  appearance  of  retrograding  towards  those  bar- 
barous times^when  the  captive  of  tht  sword  became 
the  slave  of  ms  victor.  But  national  character  wbuld, 
in  most  instanoes,  render  the  scheme  impracticable. 
Thus,  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  dispose 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  a  similar  way,  who  in 
most  cases  made  their  escape,  and  in  some  rose  upon 
and  destroyed  their  task-masters.    A  French  soldier 
would,  in  nke  manner,  make  an  indifferent  seif  to 
an  English  former,  an  English  prisoner  a  still  mora 
intractable  assistant  to  a  French  agriculturist.   Tho 
advantages  of  comparative  freedom  would  be  in  both 
cases  counterbalanced,  by  a  feeling  of  degntdation 
in  the  personal  subjection  experienced. 

When  the  general  officers  of  the  Austrianstt  wera 

J  [Jomini,  t  ii.  p.  15H.1 

t  r'  Manhal  Mack  piud  the  Eopetor  a  vWt  at  tbe  aUbay  of 
Elcldngen.    He  kept  Urn  a  long  tune,  and  made  ftam  talk  a 


deal  It  was  on  this  intenriew  that  he  learned  all  the  ... 
itanoea  which  had  preceded  the  leeohitian  of  the  Aostrian 
net  to  make  war  upon  him.  He  was  made  i^nihVwi  iritk  aA 
the  sprinn  which  me  Roanana  bad  tot  to  wok  to  decide  it :  aaa 
laatlr.  witfa  the  plana  of  the  ooaUtion."— Savabt.  t  fi.  p.  m\ 

IT  y  It  mutt  be  owned,  that  Napoleon  did  M>t  think  tAnactf  JE 
tififRd  in  leating  hit  aole  dependence  opoa  fail  exoeUentlvDopa.   i— 
racoileeted  the  aayiog  of  Maehiavel,  that  a  pradent  prioee  oNrt 
be  both  a  fox  and  a  lion  at  the  tame  time.    Alter  havtef  watt 
studied  fait  now  field  of  battle,  (for  it  waa  the  6»t  time  ba  i 


war  in  Genoany,)  he  toU  ua,  that  we  ahoohi  aooo  nee  UmI  Ik* 
campaigns  of  Morean  ware  nothing  in  oamparkon  wiUi  Ua.  la 
met,  he  acted  admirablj  in  order 'to  derange  Mack's  pkoa.  wto 
pomitted  himself  to  be  petrified  in  his  poailion  of  XTlm.  All  the 
Emperar't  spins  were  raoie  easily  pttrchased  tiian  may  be  ooo- 
eeivod.  AfanostaUthe  Austrian  staffoffieen  were  YirtQatty  gain- 
ed over.  I  had  inbuatod  Savary,  wiio  was  employed  tn  tbe  man 
agement  of  the  apiomigt  at  tlie  grand  headqpiarten.  with  aO  mr 
secret  notes  upon  Germany,  and,  with  his  hands  AuU  he  weikea 
quickly  and  successfidly.'*— FonoBX,  t  i.  p.  sn.] 

**  V I  intended  to  ccuol  them  in  leciments,  and  to  in^e  tfaeai 
labour  under  militaiy  diseipliiiet  at  punlie  wona  and  mommiettla. 
TheT  vhould  have  looeived  whatever  mooey  the/  earned,  asd 
would  thus  have  bc^n  socmed  against  tlie  misery  orabeolate  idle' 
noM,  and  the  diaordora  arising  out  of  it.  They  would  have  been 
wull  fed  and  clothed,  and  would  iiavo  wanted  for  nottung,  with- 
out being  a  burden  on  the  state.  But  my  idea  did  not  oneet  the 
approval  of  tlw  Council  of  State.  %irhicn.  in  this  instanee,  w«s 
Bwavwt  by  the  mistaken  philanthropy,  diat  it  woolfl  be  uiriost  and 
cruel  to  compel  mun  to  labour,  "-^apolbon,  la»  Oasss,  L  viL  p. 
45.) 

^^  I"  Tlie  I9t]i  October  amved.    The  drama  beat— fim 
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«iimitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  French 
Bmperor.  he  behaved  with  courtesy  to  Klenau  and 
others  or  reputation,  whose  character  had  become 
known  to  Him  in  the  Italian  campaigns.  But  he 
complained  of  the,  politics  of  their  court,  which  he 
•aid  had  forced  him  into  war  when  he  knew  not 
what  he  was  fighting  for.  He  prophesied  the  fall  of 
the  House  of  iuistria,  unless  his  brother  the  Empe- 
ror hastened  to  make  peace,  and  ra>robated  the  po- 
licy whidi  brought  the  uncivilized  RuasianB  to  inter- 
im in  the  decision  of  more  cultivated  countries  than 
tkenr  own.  Maok*  had  the  impudence  to  replr,  that 
the  Emiperor  of  Austria  had  been  forced  into  the  war 
by  Rosanu  "  Then,"  said  Napoleon, ''  you  no  longer 
•exist  aa  an  independent  power."  Tlie  whole  con- 
venation  appeared  in  the  oiilletint  of  the  day,  which 
also  msinuatds,  with  little  probability,  that  the  Aus- 
trian, officers  and  soldiers  concurred  generally  in 
blaming  the  alliance  between  their  own  Emperor 
«nd  Alexander.^  From  this  we  infer,  that  the  union 
between  those  two  powerAtl  sovereigns  was,  even  in 
the  moment  of  this  great  success,  a  subject  of  ap- 
prehension to  Bonaparte;  whose  official  notes  are 
sometimea  expressed  with  generosity  towards  the 
vanquiBhed,  who  had  ceased  to  strug&e,  but  always 
with  an  eager  tone  of  reproach  and  onence  towards 
cboae  from  whom  an  animated  resistance  was  to  be 
apiwviuiided. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

ftdllon  of  tbe  French  Annie*— Napoleon  advances  towards  Vi- 
eona.— Tbe  Emperor  Frencii  leavee  lib  Capitat— Fraocb  enter 
¥knna  on  te  isth  Nbvcmbor.— Review  of  the  French  Soeeea- 
aca  In  Itair  and  tbe  Tyrol— Soheroea  of  ftepoleon  to  Sorcm  on  a 
noenlBattle.— Battle  of  Auateriitzis  fiwghtnn  the  9d  Deoem- 
Der,  md  the  oonrixned  Austro-Roanan  Aimiei  eompletety  de- 
ftaied.— lotarriaw  betwixt  the  Emperor  of  Aualria  and  Napo- 
leon.—The  Emperor  AJexander  retreata  towards  RoMia.— 
Treaty  of  Piesborrii  signed  on  the  anh  December— Its  Condi- 
Hone   Fate  of  the  Kin(  of  Sweden-aod  of  the  Two  Siefliea. 

Tbe  tide  of  war  now  rolled  eastward,  having  sur- 
iDoimted  and  utterly  demolished  the  formidable  bar- 
rier which  was  opposed  to  it.  Napoleon  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  central  Army.9  Ney,  upon 
his  right,  was  ready  to  repel  any  descent  which  might 
be  made  from  the  passes  of  theTyrol.  Murat,  on  nis 
left,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Austrians,  under  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  who,  refusing  to  join  in  the 
unworthy  capitulation  of.ulm,  had  cut  their  way 
into  Bohemia,  and  there  united  themselves  with  other 
IbroeB,  either  stationed  in  that  kingdom,  or  who  had, 
like  themselves,  escaped  thither.  Lastly,  the  division 

flared ;  the  cates  of  Dim  opened ;  the  Austrian  anny  advanced 
A  aoenoe,  filed  on  slowly,  and  went,  corps  by  oorpa,  to  lay  down 
ttaranna  on  a  spot  which  bad  been  piepaved  to  receive  them. 
The  caremooy  occupied  tbe  whole  day.  The  Emperor  waa  post* 
•d  oa  a  litUo  hill  in  fiont  of  Uie  centre  of  bis  army ;  a  jgreat  fire 
had  been  licbted,  and  by  this  fire  he  received  the  Anstiten  fene- 
lals,  lo  the  number  oTset^ntem.  They  were  all  very  duO :  it 
waa  tbe  Empenor  who  keiA  up  the  conveaction."~«AVAaT,  t.  it. 
p.  109.] 

*  IK  win  be  unnecessary  a(ain  to  mention  this  man's  name,  of 
wUeh  oar  readen  are  doubtless  as  much  tired  as  we  oonelvei 
arew  Be  was  committed  to  a  state  fnvon.  in  a  remote  port  of  the 
Austrian  ooaiinions ;  and  whether  bo  died  bi  captivi^,  or  was 
aet  at  liberty,  wo  have  not  learned,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  know. 
-tCOb  fass  return  to  Austria.  Mack  was  airested,  and  sent  to  the 
citsdel  oi  Bnum.  in  Morana,  whence  be  was  tmnsferred  to  the 
iiHiuas  of  Josephstadt,  in  Bohemia.  Ha  was  tried  by  a  military 
oomousoaos  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  penalty  was  oora- 
•omted  by  the  Emperor  fiw  two  yean  imprisonment,  and  the  leas 

t  (TOntta  Oflidal  BUBethi  of  the  Grand  Araiy.] 

«  I"  Tlas  conversation  was  not  lost  imon  aU :  none  of  them, 
however,  made  aoy  nd|y."— Savart,  t  fl.  p.  100.] 

(  [From  Elchlnircn,  Oct  8i,  Napoleon  isnied  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  nnaj  ^— '*  Soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  i  In  a  Ibrt- 
ntifal  wo  hove  finished  a  campaicn  t  we  have  expeUed  tbe  txow 
orthe  boose  of  Austria  fiom  Bavaria,  and  re-established  our  ally 
kt  the  sovereignty  of  Us  estates.  Tlutt  army  which,  with  equiQ 
oateofotion  and  impradenee,  ban  posted  Itsdf  on  our  frontion.  is 
amrfhilated.  Soldiers  t  you  owe  this  success  to  your  unbounded 
CoSfideoce  in  /our  Emperor ;  to  your  patience  hi  sopportinc  fit- 
tifues  and  privations  of  every  doscnption :  and  to  }[am  su)|ulai 
facrepidity.  But  we  will  not  stop  here.  You  are  imiiatient  to 
eonnence  a  second  oamoaiffn.  We  are  about  to  make  tlw  Rus- 
sian army,  which  the  gold  of  Eniriand  has  transported  fiom  the 
astaenutaes  of  the  univeise,  undciiio  the  same  fate.  Hero  there 
.are  no  feoerals  in  combatinr  uainst  whrnn  I  nan  have  any  fflory, 
to  aoqcdre.  All  ray  care  shall  be  to  obtain  tbe  victorr  witri  tbe 
poidblBcilhaionofbkiod.    My  soUion  am  my  culdrsa.") 


of  Angereau  (who  had  recently advanoed  fiomFranoe 
at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  reserve)  occtmying  part  of 
S  wabia,  served  to  protect  the  rearof  the  French  army 
against  any  movement  from  the  Vorariberg  i  and  at 
tne  same  time  menaced  the  Prussianj^  in  case,  act" 
ing  upon  the  offence  given  by  the  violation  of  their 
territory,  they  should  nave  crossed  the  Dwaube,  and 
engaged  in  the  war.  II 

1^  however,  the  weight  of  Pmsaia  had  been  thrown 
into  the  scale  with  sufficient  energy  at  thia  decisive 
momenti  it  would  not  probably  have  been  any  re- 
sistance which  Augereau  could  have  offered  diat 
could  have  saved  Napoleon  from  a  perilous  situation, 
since  the  lar]^  armies  of  the  new  enemy,  would  have 
been  placed  m  his  rear,  and,  of  course,  his  communi- 
tions  with  France  entirely  cut  off.  It  was  a  crisis  of 
the  same  kind  which  opened  to  Austria  in  the  year 
1813 ;  but  she  was  then  taught  wisdom  by  experience^ 
and  availed  herself  of  the  golden  opppnumty  which 
Prussia  now  suffered  to  escape.  jBonaparte  had 
reckoned  with  accuracy  upon  the  timid  and  fluctua- 
ting  councils  of  that  power.  The  aggression  on  their 
temtories  of  Anspach  and  Bareutnwas  learned  at 
Berlin ;  but  then  the  news  of  the  calamity  sustained 
by  the  Austrians  at  Ulm  succeeded  these  tidings  al- 
most instantlv,  and  while  the  first  article  of  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  urge  instant  hostUitie^  the, next 
was  calculated  to  warn  them  against  espousing  a 
loosing  cause. 

Thus  trusting  to  the  vacillating  and  timid  policy 
of  Prussia^lTNapeleon,  covered  on  his  flank  Vid  rear 
as  we  have  stated,  continued  to  push  forward**  with 
his  central  forces  towards  Vienna,  menaced  repeat- 
edly in  the  former  wars,  but  whose  fate  seemed  de- 
cided after  the  disaster  of  Ulm.  It  is  true,  that  an 
army,  partly  consisting  of  Rossians  and  partly  of 
Austrians,  h^d  pressodrorward  to  prevent  (hat  dis- 
graceful calamity,  and,  finding  that  the  capitulation 
had  taken  olace,  were  now  retreating  step  by  st^ 
jn  front  of  tne  advancing  French ;  but,  not  exceed- 
ing forty-five  thousand  men,  they  were  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  stand  upon  the  Inn,  the  Traun, 
the  Ens,  or  in  any  other  position  which  might  have 
covered  Vienna.  They  halted,  indeed,  repeateclv, 
made  a  considerable  show  of  resistance,  and  fought 
some  severe  though  partial  actions:  but  always  end- 
ed by  continuing  their  retreat,  which  was  now  direct- 
ed upon  Moravia,  where  the  grand  Russian  army 
had  already  assembled,  under  tne  command  of  tne 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  were  expecting  still  furtUhr 
reinforcements  under  Greneral  Buxhowden.tt 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  place  Vienna  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to 
rise  in  a  mass  for  that  purpose.  But  as  the  fortifi- 
cations were  ancient  and  in  disrepair,  an  effort  at 
resistance  could  onlyhave  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  Emperor  Francis  saw  himself 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  his  capital  by  negotiation,  and 
for  that  of  his  person  by  leaving  it.  On  the  7th  No- 
vember, accordingly,  he  departed  from  Vienna  for 
Brunn  in  Moravia,  in  order  to  place  himself  imder 
the  protection  of  the  Russian  forces. 

On  the  same  day.  but  late  in  the  evening,  Coimt 
Giulay  arrived  at  Konaoarte's  head-quarters,  then 
established  at  Lintz,  with  a  proposal,  for  an  armis- 
tice, previous  to  a  general  negoti&tion  for  peace. 
Napoleon  refused  to  listen  to,  the  proposal,  unless 
Venice  and  the  Tyrol  were  put  into  his  hands.  These 
terms  were  too  hard  to  be  accepted.tt  Vienna,  thcre- 

D  (Jomuu,  t  il.  p.  iw. )      .       , 

11  T'Tbo  conduct  of  Prussia  at  this  period  %as  oonftrmable  to 
the  wholcfiome  policy  which  hod  so  lone  connected  this  power 
with  France.  It  is  not  ibr  us,  Flrxicluneri,  to  rpproach  her  inae- 
ti<m  at  this  important  eriais.  even  while  criticiiiiui  her,raiBinf  the 
shield  before  Jena.  Unbl  then.  Prussia  bad  showed  heiself  rea- 
sonable, in  not  allowing  benelf  to  be  drawn  into  new  coalitJoOB." 
— LotTis  Bonaparte,  p.  44.  J  ,     . 

**  I"  Napoleon  %vas  ahfrays  on  horsebaek  whatever  weather  ft 
micbt  be,  trav«lliiiff  in  his  casriaae  only  when  his  .army  was  two 
or  Oirce  marches  in  advance.  This  was  a  calculation  on  his  pajt« 
the  point  always  entered  into  in  bis  combinatio.ns,  and  to  hhn  aia> 
tannes  were  nothinit ;  he  tmverMd  them  with  the  iwiftneas  31 
eagles."— SAVAjtv.t.  iL  p.  los.] 

tt  {Jomiiij,  t.  ii.  p.  183;  Savary.  L  IL  p^  Ml. 
PiAeenth  Bidk^tins  of  the  Grand  Army.] 

:;  (Joroini,  t.  iL  p.  146.] 
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£at^  waft  l^n  to  its  fate ;  and  that  proud  capital  of  the 
p^udHotiso  of  Austria  remained  an  unresisting  prize 
ta  the  invader. 

On  the  13th  November  the  French  took  possession 
of  Vienna,  where  they  obtained  an  immense  quantity 
bf  military  stores,  arms,  and  clothing;*  a  part  of 
wltich  spoils  were  bestowed  by  Napoleon  on  his  ally 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  now  witnessed  the  hq- 
mSUatioil  of  the  Imperial  House  which  had  of  lata 
conducted  itsdt  so  haughtily  towards  him.  General 
Clarke  was  aprjointed  GrOvemor  of  Vienna  s  and  by 
a  change  as  rapid  as  if  it  had  taken  place  on  the  stage, 
the  new  Emperor  of  France  occupied  Schoiibrunn, 
the  splendid  palace  of  the  long-descended  Kmperor 
of  Austria.  But  though  such  signal  successes  had 
crowned  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  it  was 
necessan'  to  defeat  the  haughty  Russians,  m  whose 
PH  the  Emperor  of  Austria  still  confided,  hefore  the 
object  of  the  war  could  -be  considered  as  attained. 
The  broken  and  shattered  remnant  of  the  Austrian 
forces  had  rallied  from  different  quarters  around  the 
yet  untouched  army  of  Alexander;  and  although  the 
latter  retreated  from  Brunn  towards  Ohnutz,  it 
was  only  with  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction 
with  Boxhowden,  before  they  hazarded  a  general 
«  battle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  army  following  close 
on  their  back  into  Moravia,  fought  one  or  two  partial 
actions,  which,  though  claimed  as  victories,'  were  so 
severely  disputed  as  to  make  Napoleon  aware  that 
he  had  t^o  with  a  more  obstinate  enemy  than  ho 
had  of  late  encountered  in  the  disjjiriled  Austrian^. 
He  wailed,  therefore,  until  the  result  of  his  skilful 
comoinations  shouUi  have  drawn  around  him  the 
greatestforce  he  could  expect  to  collect,  ere  venturing 
upon  an  eoj^agement,  of  which,  if  he  failed  to  obtain 
a  decisive  victory,  the  consequences  were  Ukely  to  be 
fatal  to  him. 

At  this  period,  success  had  smiled  on  the  French 
in  Italy,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  as  well  as  in  Germany^  In 
^0  former  country,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Archduke  Charlea,  at  the  head  of  seventy-five  or 
eighty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  garrisons,  was 
opposed  to  Massena,  whose  forces  considerably  ex- 
ceeded that  amount.  The  prince  occupied  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige,  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  defensive  warfare,  until  he  should  hear  news  of 
the  campaign  in  German  jr.  IVIassena,  however,  after 
some  tigh ting,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Verona,  and  in  occupying  the  vUlage  of  St. 
Michael.  This  was  on  the  20 in  October.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  account  of  the  surrender  at  Ulm 
reached  the  Frenchman,  and  determjnedhim  on  a 
general  attack  along  the  whole  Austrian  line,  which 
was  strongly  posted  near  Caldiero.  The  assaiUt 
took  place  on  the  30lh  October,  and  was  followed  by 
a  very  desperate  action;  for  the  Austrians,  confident 
in  the  presence  of  tlieir  favourite  commander,  fought 
with  tne  greatest  courage.  They  were,  however, 
defeated :  and  a  column  of  five  thousand  men,  und^r 
General  HelUoger.detached  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  French  in  the  rear,  failed  in  their  par- 
poae,aQd,  being  themselves  ssrrounded,  were  obliged 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  victors  were  joinea  by 
General  St.  Cyr,  at  the  head  of  twentv-five  thousand 
men,  who  had  evacuated  the  kingjdom  of  Naples, 
upon  a  treaty  of  neutraht^  entered  into  with  the 
MkhifL  and  now  came  to  join  their  countrymen  in 
Lombardy. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  misfortunes,  the  Archduke 
Charles  received  the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  capitu- 
latton  of  iTfm,  and  that  the  French  were  advancing 
in  ftill  march  towards  Vienna.  To  cover  his  brothei^s 
capital  beuccne  a  matter  of  more  pressing  necessity 
thafi  to  attempt  to  continue  the  defence  of  Italy, 
which  circnmstanr«'4i  rendered  almost  hopeless.  He 
oomoienced  his  retreat,  therefore,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the 
1st  of  November,  determining  to  conthiue  it  through 
the  mountain  passes  of  Cannthia,  and  so  on  into 
Hungary.  If  he  had  marched  by  the  Tyrol,  he  would 

,  *  I"  In  the  mananes  and  anenab  of  Yianna  were  found  artil- 
Inraad  — imWdrioo  anoufh'for  two  oampaiffna :  we  had  no  fkr- 
Ihir  oeoaaiun  to  draw  upon  our  itoras  at  StraaburK  or  Mels :  tjut 
fo«ld«  oa  the  oootiaiy,  despatch  a  conaidcmble  mat&rtel  to  tfaoae 
tflatabttafamenta.'^-tiAVABT.  L  il  p.  197.] 


have  foimd  Augereau  in  his  front,  with  Ney  ancD 
Marmont  threatening  his  flanke^.  while  SCassen^. 
before  whom  he  was  now  recreating^  pressed  on  hiaj 
rear. 

The  archduke  commenced  this  dispiriting  and  dia- 
tressiug  movement,  over  nearly  the  sain»  ground 
which  he  had  passed  while  retreating- bcfore^ona- • 
parte  himself  in  1797.  He  did  not,  howjever,  as  oa 
that  occasion,  avail  him&elf  of  the  TagkamenU),  or 
Palma  Nova.  His  purpose  was  retreat,  not  defence  t- 
and.  though  piu-sucd  closely  by  Maasena,  he  halted 
no  longer  at  these  strong  posts  tlian  wi^s  neoea" 
sary  to  protect  his  march,  and  clieckthe  vivacity 
of  the  French  advance.  He  efi^ted  ^  leni^th  -his 
retreat  upon  Laybach.  where  ho  reoeivjog  udingav 
from  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Johp,  whose  aitua* 
tion  on  the  Tyrol  was  not  more  agreeable  than  hia 
own  in  Italy ;  and  who,  like  Chariea  himself^  was  de- 
sirous tu  escape  into  the  vicinity  of  Huugaiy  wim 
what  forces  remained  to  him. 

The  distress  of  the  Archduke  John  was  occasioned 
by  an  army  of  French  and  Cavarian&i  opipmanded 
by  Ney,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  Tyrol  by  p«ik» 
doenicd  impracticable;  takeu  the  forts  of.Sonwadi^ 
Neui»tadt,  and  Inspruck  itself,  and  placed  the.ar^- 
duke'sarmyiu  the  most  precarious  situation*  Adopt- 
ing a  determination  worthy  of  his  birth^  the  AuAtlMUt 
prince  resolved  at  all  risks  to  eflect  a  junction  with 
his  brother,  and,  though  hard  pressed  by  the  enerav, 
he  accomplished  his  purpose.  Two  considerable 
corps  of  AustrinnsybeinK  left  in  on  insulated  situation 
by  these  inovements  of  tlie  two  princes,  wore  obli- 
iiini  to  surrender.  These  were  the  divisions  of  JeUa- 
chich,  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  the  Prince  of  Rohan^  ia 
Lombardy.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  with 
the  Tyrol  and  nil  its  passes,  was  left  to  the  undistur- 
bed and  unresisted  occupation  of  the  French.t 

The  army  of  the  royal  brothers  had,  hoWever.  be- 
come formidable  by  their  junction,  and  was  daily 
growing  siron^'er.  They  were  in  communication 
with  Hungary,  the  brave  inhabitants  of  which  war- 
like country  were  universally  rising  in  armsi  Tbtf 
were  also  joined  by  volunteers  firom  Croatia,  the  Tf^ 
rol,  and  ail  those  wild  and  mouintainous  coontric^ 
which  have  so  long  supplied  the  Austrian  army  wiia 
the  finest  light  troops  in  the  worid. 

It  might  seem  to  counterbalance  these  advantages, 
that  Massena  had  also  entered  into  commnnicauonS' 
with  the  French  army  of  Germany  at  Clasenfurt,  the  ■ 
capital  of  Carinthia.  But  having  left  graat  part  of 
his  troops  in  Italy,  he  hatl  for  the  time  eeasea  to  ba 
formidaole  to  the  Austrian  princes,  who  now  medi* 
tated  advancing  on  the  French  grand  army,  which 
the  audacity  of  its  leader  had  placed  in  a  df  nation  ex- 
tremely perilous  to  any  other  than  Prenoh  tn>o|»» 
acting  under  the  eye  of  then*  Eiflperor. 

Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be  more  admirably  con- 
ceived and  satisfactorily  accomplished  than  the  suc- 
cession of  grand  nmnoeuvrea,  which|  distingaishinv 
the  opening  of  the  campakn,  had  produced  tM 
grebt,  yei  cheaply-purchased  success  of  Ultn,  and 
the  capture  of  Vienna.  Nor  was  the  series  of  oom- 
bination  less  wonderful,  by  which,  cleariw  the  V<d- 
rarlberg,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  north  of  Ithly  of 
enemv^  Napoleon  had  placed  almost  all  the  sqboi 
nate  divisions  of  his  own  army  at  his  dnposal,  m 
to  assist  him  in  the  grand  entefprise  against  ilfe 
Austro-Russian  forces.  But  he  has  been  eonaideraa 
by  mihtary  critics  as  having  traated  too  mm  a  rime 
upon  the  precarious  event  of  battle,  when-ne  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  plunged  into  Moravia,  where  a  de- 
feat, or  even  a  check,  might  have  been  attidnded  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  position  of  tha 
Archdukes  Charles  and  John;  the  organization  oi 
the  Hungarian  insurrection,  which  proceeded  nl- 
pidly ;  the  success  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  m 
raismf  a  similar  ^neral  levy  in  Bohemia,  threatened 
alarmmg  operations  in  the  Ftench.  rear;  while 
Prussia,  with  the  sword  drawn  in  her  hand,  and  tha 
word  tpar  upon  her  lips,  watched  but  the  sHghtssI 
waning  of  Bonaparte's  staf,  to  pronounce  the  wtml^ 
and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  same  moitient. 
•  Napoleon  aooordingly,  though  he  had  dorsd  ihmsi 
t  [Jombi.  tap.  Ml  Bvnn»  t  ii.  p.  itTJ 


\ 
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gtkUjhedtlve  eftrMefTT^rf  of  ttis  e«inp«ni  by  bomm  of 
tw  tnpsVbiilKAfrt'ntfafCBtivreB  which  militaiTiiiitorf 
Teobm>  it  was  dowifioambentni^D  tnm,  without 
dfltty,  to  odnchi^  it  by  a  s^eat  and  decisive  viotonr 
orer  a  new  and  fbrmiaabfifr  enemy:  He  nngleetn, 
therefore,  no  art  by  which  suoeesd  <'«iild  be  en^vred. 
In  the  fSr^  plaee,  it  was  neceeaaty  to-detennine  the 


allies  to  in^medi&tebatflej  fbry  situated  in  the  heart   noBOTre,  than  be^elaiiaed,  '^Belnre  to-morrow  ia 


of  afi  eneiny^B  c&ontrv'.  with  inaoirection  apreadiii^ 
wkle  and  wider  arafnml  nim,  an  immediaiie  action  ¥rafl' 
aa  deeirabt^  on  his  pwt,  as  delay  wodd  ha?B  been 
advantageotiB  to  hia  opponents. 

S<>me  attempts  tn  negotiation  were  made  by  the 
An^lriafts,  to  aid  which  Haogwit^the  Pnissian  mi- 
oiBier,  made  hiaappearanee  in  the  French  €amp  with 
the  ofl^of  his  master's inediation,  but' wi^  (heal- 
temiltive  of  declaring  war  in  case  it  was  refuaed. 
To  temporize  with  FVussia  was  of  the  laat  conse- 
quence, and  the  French  Emjpcrorfoond  a  willing  in- 
strument in  Hau(?wiiK;  "  Th«  Prench  and  Ausirian 
outposts,"  said  Napoloon,  "are  engngied)  it  is  a  pre- 
lull*  to  the  battle  which  I  am  about  to  ficht— Say 
nMhing  of  your  errand  to  me  at  present — I  wish  to 
rehMkifi  in  ignorance  of  it.  Return  to  Tienna,  and 
w^t  the  events  of  war."*  Haugwitz,  to  use  Napo- 
leon's own  expression,  was  no  novice,  and  returned 
to* Vienna,  without  waiting  for  another  hint;  and 
doubtless  the  French  Emperor  was  wall  pleased  to 
be  rid  of  his  presence. t 

■Napoleon  next  sent  Savaryt  to  the  Russian  camp, 
under  pretence  of  compliment  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
andet,  but  in  reality  as  a  spyupon  that  monarch  and 
hi3  generals.  He  returned,  having  discovered,  or 
aftcted  to  diacovek*,  that  the  Russian  sovereign  was 
surrounded  by  counsellors,  whom  their  yoiiih  and 
rank  rendered  confident  andprcsumptnoiia,  and  wlio, 
he  concludefl,  might  be  easily  misguided  into  some 
fatal  act  of  rash  nes9.§ 

Bonaparte  a^ted  on  tiie  hint,  and  upon  the  first 
movement  of  the  Austro-Ruesian  army  in  advance, 
withdrew  his  farces  from  the  position  they  had  oc- 
cupied. Pfltico  Dolgorucki,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Braperor  Alexander,  was  d^atched  by  him  to  re- 
turn the  comphments  which  had  been  brought  him. 
Re  too  was,  doubtless,  expected  to  use  his  powers  of 
observation,  but  they  were  not  so  acute  as  those  of 
tb^old  ofScer  of  police.  Bonaparte^  as  if  the  inte- 
rior of  his  camp  displayed  soenee  which  he  did  not 
desire  Dolgorucki  lo  v  imwss,  m(?t  the  prinoe  at  the 
outposts^  which  th6  noldiers  were  in  the  act  of  hasti- 
ly- covering  with  fleW  works,  Uke  an  army  which 
aeekd  to  shelter  con^dious  weakness  under  intrench- 
n^Mittf-  Bnoourag^  by  What  he  thought  he  saw  of 
Werdiiflculties  in  which  the  French  aetimed  to  be 
placed,  Dolgorucki  entered  upon  poUtica,  and  de* 
nfiiricwd  in  plain^  t«nhs  the  cession  of  theerownof 
Italy.  To  this  proposal  Bonaparte  listened  with  a 
potiffffce  whiob  seemad'to  b^  the  effact  of  bii^preseUt 
situation.  In  short,  Dolgorucki  carried  back  to  his 
inoerial  ntestsrlhe  hastily  conceived  opinion,  that 
the  Fr^^nou  Emperor  was  retreating,  ana  felt  himself 
in  m  i>Kecanous  posture. II  On  this  false  ground  the 
BjMadan  council  of  waf  determined  to  act.  Their 
p&O  was  to  extend  their  own  left  wing,  with  the 
pupese  of  tumiag  the  right  of  the  French  army,  and 
takuig  them  upon  the  flank  and  rear. 


It  waff  Dponri  flM>  iBtt  Bipember  at  n<io»  tiKttlwv. 
Russians  commenced  this  movement,  by  whieh,  in- 
oonfidanoe  of  saeeess,  they  abandoned  m  chain  of 
heights  where  they  might  nave  receired  an  attack 
with  great  advaBtage,  descsMdsd  into  growid  mora 
Aivourable  to  the  eaemy;  and,  finally,  placed  their  Left 
wing  at  too  great  a  distaace  from  toe  centre.  Tha 
French  general  DO.  sooner  witnessed  this  rash  laa- 


over,  that  army  is  my  own."  In  the  mean  time, 
withdrawing  his  outposts^  and  concentrating  his 
forces,  he  eontinued  to  intimate  a  conscious  inferi^ 
rity,  which  was  far  from  existing. 

Th#  two  armies  seem  to  have  been  v«ry  nearly  of 
the  same  strength.  For  though  the  bulletin,  to  en- 
hance the  victory,  makes  the  opposite  army  amount 
to  100,000  men,  yet  there  were  not  acmally  above 
50,000  Russians,  and  about  9S,000  Austrians,  in  the 
field  of  battle.9  The  French  army  might  be  about 
the  same  forca  But  they  were  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon, and  the  RusHnns  by  Kuionsof ;  a  veteran 
soldier  indeed,  fulV  of  braver}'  and  pniriotism,  and  ac- 
cuatoBied  to  war  as  it  waB  wa;^  against  the  Turks ; 
but  deficient  in  general  talent,  as  well  as  in  the 
alertness  of  mind  necessary  to  penetrate  into  and 
oppose  the  designs  of  hie  adversary',  and,  as  if  not 
unosual,  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  narrownesa 
of  his  understanding,  and  the  prejudices  of  hia 
education.' 


Mean  while,  Bonaparte,  possessed  of  bis^nemy^a' 
plan  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  preceamg  day, 
passed  the  night  in  making  his  arrangements.**  He 


visited  the  posts  in  person,  and  apparently  desired  to 
maintain  an  incognito  which  was  soon  discovered. 
As  soon  as  the  person  of  the  Emperor  was  recognia- 
ed,  the  soldit-rs  remembered  that  next  day  (2d  De- 
r^^mher)  was  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation. 
Bunches  of  lighted  hay,  placed  on  the  end  of  poles, 
made  an  extempore  illumination^  while  the  troops, 
with  loud  Bccla  ma  dons,  protested  they  would  pre- 
sent him  on  the  fbllowmg  day  with  a  bouquet  be- 
ooiniag  the  occasion;  and  an  old  grcnadfier,  au- 
pieacbing  his  person,  swore  that  the  Emperor  should 
only  have  to  combat  with  his  eyes,  and  that,  with- 
out his  exposing  his  person,  the  whole  colours  and 
artillery  ot  the  Russian  army  shoidd  be  brought  to 
him  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  morrow.tt 

In  the  proclamation  which  Napoleon,  accordinfp 
to  his  custom,  issued  to  the#rmy,  he  promises  that 
vhe  will  kcei)  his  pon-son  out  oT  the  reach  of  fire ;  thua 
showing  the  fall  confidence,  that  the  assurance  of 
bis  personal  safety  would  be  considered  aa  great  ia 
encouragenietit  to  the  troops,  as  thr usual  pro te^ta«« 
tion  of  severeigns  and  leaders,  that  they  will  be  in 
the  front,  and  snare  the  di^gera  of  the  day.tt  Thii^ 
')Bi  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  possible  m  the  ooHh 
pidte  and  co/ifiKientiar understanding"  which  subsisteil 
between  Napoleon  and  his  soldiers.  Yet  there  have^ 
hot  been  wanting  those,  who  have  thrown  the  im«- 
putatioiL  of  cowardice  orv  the  victor  of  a  hundned 
battlesj  ami  whose  reputation  was  so  i^U  eatabliab* 
ed  amongst  those  troops  who  must  be  the  bast 
judg«e,  that  his  atieatioti  to  the  seftty  of  biaperson 


^  IBfooUidinn,  1  ii  p.  ML) 
T  (•'  I  Mked  Napoleon,  if  J 

Jilted  'Wbib^tbewwi 

M> (he  fii«k fiddfe in  tb»  afidn  of  the  chntirtftnt:  that  sbe 


Hau^tx  hMl  been  lained  by  him  l 
faeiflMllMl  *Nb:  bdt  be  w»  afoiiiniaQ  tiwt  Pnueia  ibnuld  never 
plar  (he  fii«k fiddfe in  tb»  afidn  of  the  chntirtent:  that  sbe  wu 
Sya  ■eoond-mieiMmor.aadouakttoaetaneuck'"— O'Mbaba, 

•  fV'  l<seoie«Mi  Mntforme  at  daybreak :  be  liad  paaMd  th«  nUbt 
Mr  k^  nap* ;  fail  oaodlee  were  bumt  down  to  t^  aocki'U :  be 
kaU  a  kilar  in  his  hand;  he  was  dlcnt for  Krme  inoniont«,.and 
theajtWaptly  eaad  to  ne,  '  Be  off  to  Olmun  r  dahver  iIim  IvVier  to 
A*  ^gfetm  of  Rawjn,  and  tell  bioi  tha(«  liavinr  heard  of  hia 
dtMif  at  hii  aimfi  I  bufe  aent  you  to  eabito  him  in  my  name. 
fliki^  aua tiona  you,'  ailded  he.  '  you  know  what  unfiwer  fiughl  to 
baefvan  under  mcfa  ecroqnwIanBea.' "— ^avabv,  t.  ii.  p.  112.] 
'  I  aaw  at  Ohnotx  a  creat  number  of  young  Ruwiiansi  be- 
to  tha  diffisrenl  minBtcfial  deimrtmenta  cif  their  oountry* 
JMd  wildly  of  the  arafaitaon  of  Fianee :  and  all  of  wbom, 
phma  f»r  redneins  her  to  a  atate  of  hannlaseaeee,  made 
»mme  kind  of  cakniialieu  aa  tha  maid  wile herpail of 
ML'*'-%ajfAMYg.t  a  p.  11*.) 
f  [ThiitieCh  Bouetin  of  U»  Grand  Anny.l 
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V.  ( Jomini,  t  iL  p.  191.  ] 

I'The,  Bmpewr  pasei  ,  .  .      .. 

incpeetjkitf  bis  artny  hTmecK',  mfiment  brrejlinient    -He  ippk^  to 


*• 


'  Emperor  paseed  (h^  whole  day  of  the  lit  Decemhtr 


the  troops,  viewed  all  the  parks,  all  the  hgfat  battmiea,  and  §me 
kietnicUans  to  aJJ  the  oflkeia  ami  funnera  He  letnnied  to  d^ 
at  hii  bfvouac,  and  sent  for  all  bis  manhala :  he  enlarfvd  upon  all 
thAt  they  ouirht  to  do  the  next  day,  and  all  that  it  was  possible 


for  tho  enemy  to  attempt.    He  knew  Hi/  groond  as  weB  aa  the 
environs  of  Paris.    It  w^uld  reQuire  a  Tohime  to  detail  all  tboS 
emanated  from  bis  miod  m  those  twenty-four  hotea."'-9AVAAV 
t  ii.  p.  isi] 
tt  iTtiirtieih  Bulletin  ef  the  Oraad  Anny. )  ^ 

:t  ['*  Order  of  ih$  D^,  On  the  VMd,  Dm.  i.-8oldiflni  Tba 
RuMiMa  fosces  aie  befiire  yon.  to  avenge  the  Aostriajn  anny  at 
t'lin  ;  tiM'y  are  the  same  battalions  you  conquered  at  Hoilahnin, 
and  wMoh  yon  have  coiataHtly  mrraed.  The  posiiwns  we  ocou* 
py  are  fonradeble,  and,  whilst  they  march  to  turii  my  ilftii,  tbev 
shal  pr«Ment  me  their  flank  *«oMiori  I  I  shftU  direct  rayMtf  ^ 


ymi  aball  faeholdTitMriSnipflm  »»  *^Mp'  y?^'.' 

TlSi  victory  ^finwh  onr  campaifis.  when  wie  •*»11  rotojn  ta- 

I  air  psssK  of  ysu»«Bd  «f  aoMii: '] 


/ 
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LIVE  OF  JXAPOUSCN^  BONAPARTB. 


tnoiL 


WIS  nqaettod  by  them,  ajul  granted  bf  him  u  a 
ftYOur  to  his  army. 

The  Buttle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  against  an  enemy 
of  great  valour  but  slender  experience,  was  pot  of  a 
Tery  complicated  character.  The  Russians,  we  have 
seen,  were  extending  their  line  to  SQirround  the 
French  flank.  Marshal  Davoust,  with  a  division  of 
infjBntry,  and  another  of  dragoons,  was  placed  be- 
hind the  convent  of  Raygem,  to  oppose  the  forces 
destined  for  this  manoeuvre,  at  the  moment  when 
they  should  conceive  the  point  carried.  Soult  com- 
manded  the  right  wing;  Lannes  conducted  the  left, 
which  last  rested  upon  a  fortified  position  called 
Santon,  defended  by  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  Ber- 
nadotte  led  the  centre,  where  Murat  and  all  the 
French  cavalry  were  stationed.  Ten  battalions  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  with  ten  of  Oudinot's  division, 
were  K^t  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  under  the 
eye  of  Napoleon  himself  who  destined  them,  with 
forty  field  pieces,  to  act  wherever  the  fate  of  battle 
should  render  their  services^  most  necessary.  Such 
were  the  preparations  for  this  decisive  battle,  where 
three  Emperors,  each  at  the  head  of  his  own  army, 
strove  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  sim 
rose  with  unclouded  brilliancy;  it  was  that  sun  of 
I  Austerlitz  which  Napoleon,  upon  so  many  succeed- 
^ing  occasions,  apostrophized,  vid  recalled  to  the 
mmds  of  his  soldiers.  ,  As  its  first  beams  rose  above 
the  horizon,  Bonaparte  appeared  in  front  of  the  army, 
surrounded  by  his  marshtfls,  to  whom  he  issued  his 
last  directions,  and  they  departed  at  full  gallop  to 
their  difTerent  posts.* 

The  column  detached  from  the  left  of  the  Austro- 
Russian  army  was  engaged  in  a  false  manoBuvre,  and 
it  was  ill  executed.  The  intervals  between  the  regi- 
ments of  which  it  consisted  were  su^red  to  become 
irregular,  and  the  communications  between  this  at- 
tacKin^  column  itself  and  the  main  body  were  not 
maintained  with  sufficient  accuracy.  When  the 
Russians  thought  themselves  on  the  point  of  turning 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  they  found  themselves 
suddenly,  and  at  unawares,  engaged  veith  Davoast's 
division,  of  whose  position  behind  the  convent  of 
Raygeru,  they  had  not  been  aware.  At  the  same 
time,  Soult,  at  the  head  of  the  French  right  wing, 
rushed  forward  upon  the  interval  between  the  Aus- 
tro-Russian  centre  and  left,  caused  by  the  march  of 
the  latter  upon  Raygern,  and,  completely  intersect- 
ing their  line,  severed  t^b^eft  wing  entirely  from  the 
centre. 

The^  Emperor  of  Russia  perceived  the  danger, 
and  directed  a  desperate  attempt  to  be  made  upon 
Soult' s  division  by  the  Russian  Guards,  for  the  pur- 
p^  of  restoring  the  communication  vrith  dis  left 
The  French  infantry  were  staggered  by  this  charg;e, 
and  one  regiment  completely  routed.  But  it  was  m 
spch  a  crisis  that  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  triumphed. 
Bessidres  had  orders  to  advance  with  the  Impe- 
rial Guard*  while  the  Russians  were  disordered 
with  their  own  snccess.  The  encounter  was  des- 
perate, and  the  Russians  displayed  the  utmost 
valour  before  they  at  length  gave  way  to  the  dis- 
ejnUiie  and  steadiness  of  Bonaparte's  veterans. 
Their  artillery  and  standards  were  lost,  and  Prince 
Ccmstontine,  the  Emperor's  brother,  who  fought 
gallantly  at  their  head,  was  only  saved  by  the  speed 
of  ms  horse. 

The  centre  of  the  French  army  now  advanced  to 
complete  the  victory,  and  the  cavalry  of  Mural  made 
repeated  charges  with  such  success,  that  the  Empe- 
rm  of  Russia  and  Austria,  from  the  heights  of  Aus- 
teriifz,  beheld  thdr  centre  and  left  completely  de- 
feated. The  fate  of  the  right  wing  could  no  longer 
be  protracted,  and  it  was  disastrous  even  beyond  the 
usual  consequences  of  defeaLt    They  had  been  ac- 

•  ("  In  psMfng  along  the  front  of  mvoteI  refitnnnitt,  the  Empe- 

a  Mid,  *^8oidier«t  wemoiit  nnish  thia  mrapsJ^  bjra  thunoer' 
t,  wMeh  diali  confiwnd  the  pvide  of  oar  <*nemiet ;'  and,  in- 
•Untlv,  hati  ware  plared  on  the  paintii  of  thrnr  baynneU.  and  cries 
of '  Vive  I'Eaipereur  I*  were  tha  rignal  for  the  battle."— TAirrto/A 
BuUetin.] 

*  [**  The  Riiiviara  fled  and  dimiened :  Alexander  and  the  Bm-- 
l«or  of  Austria  wHueeted  the  deleal  Stationed  on  a  height  at 
•  httte  dtetancte  noni  the  field  of  battle,  ther  beheld  the  guard, 
^"tI^J^  ^S^  eipeded  t«  deride  the  viotorr,  cut  to  ofecee  bf 
atamau  tbnmmpa.   Their  ffUMi  audi haffM* had  tUfen  into 


tively  prosesd  during  the  wMe  brittle  by  Lanneik 
hot  now  the  tfoops  on  4heir  lett  being  routed,  thsgr 
were  surroimded  on  all  sides,  and,  unable  td  maka 
longer  resistance,  were  forced  down  into  a  hollow, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon.  Many  attempted  to  escape  across  a 
lake,  which  was  partially  froaen;  but  the  ice  prov- 
ing too  weak  gave  way  under  them^  or. was  broken 
by  the  hostile  cannonade.  This  iatality  renewed, 
according  to  Bonaparte's  description,  the  appear- 
ance of  toe  battle  v^th  the  Turks  at  Aooukir,  vvfaers 
so  many  thousand  men,  flying;,  firom  the  battle, 

gerished  by  drowning.  It  was  with  the  greatest  dif* 
culty,  that,  rallying  the  remains  of  theu*  routed 
forces  around  them,  and  retiring  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  the  Emperors  effected  their  personal  1^ 
treat.  Only  the  devoted  bravery  of  the  Russians^ 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  who  charg- 
ed repeatedly  to  protect  the  retrograde  movementt 
could  have  rendered  it  possible,  smce  the  sole  pas- 
sage to  the  rear  layalong  a  causeway,  extending  be- 
tween two  lakes.  The  retreat  was.  however,  accom- 
plished, and  the  Emperors  escaped  without  sustain- 
ing the  loss  in  the  pursuit  which  might  have  boea 
expected.  But  in  the  battle,  at  least  twenty  thousand 
men  had  remained,  killed  wounded,  and  prisoners  ( 
and  forty  standards,  with  a  great  proportion  of  the 
hostile  artillery,  were  the  trophies  of  Napoleon, 
whose  army  had  thus  amply  redeemed  their  pledgsu 
It  waa  howeveri  at  a  high  rate,  that  they  had  pur 
chased  the  promised  bouquet  lilieir  own  ranks  naa 
lost  probably  five  thousand  men,  thou^  the  bul- 
letin diminishes  the  numbers  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred.t 

The  Austrian  Emperor  considered  his  last  ho^  of 
successful  opposition  to  Napoleon  as  extingutabed 
by  this  defeat,  and  conceivedl  therefore,  that  ne  had 
nothing  remaining  save  to  throw  him,self  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  victor.  There  were,  indeed^  some^ 
who  accused  his  councils  of  pusillanimity.  It  was 
said,  that  the  levies  of  Prince  Charles  in  Hungary, 
and  of  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Bohemia,  were  in  great 
forwardness— that  the  Emperors  had  still  a  consi- 
derable army  under  their  own  command— and  that 
Prussia,  already  sufficiently  di^osed  for  war,  would 
certainly  not  permit  Austria  to  be.  totally  over- 
whelmed. But  it  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  new  levies,  however  useful  in  a 

fmrtisan  war,  could  not  be  expected  to  redeem  the 
OSS  of  such  a  battle  as  Austerlitz— that  they  ^esa 
watched  by  French  troops,  which,  though,  mferior 
in  number,  were  greatly  more  formidable  in  disci- 
pline—and that,  as  for  Prussia,  it  was  scarce  rational 
to  expect  that  she  would  interfere  by  armsL  to 
save,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  those  to  whom  she  had 

given  no  assistance,  when  such  would  probably  have 
een  decisive  of  the  contest, imd  that  in  frvour  ox  the . 
allies. 
The  influence  of  the  victory  on  the  Prussian  coon- 

our  poewtMon,  and  Priooo  Repnin  wai  oar  priaooer ;  mfiiituBata- 
If,  hnwnrer,  we  bad  a  great  number  of  men  killed  and  wonndec. 
I  had  myeclf  received  a  eabro  wound  in  the  head ;  in  wUeh  ritua- 
tion  I  galloiied  off  to  give  ao  account  of  the  aflkir  to  the  Boapo- 
ror.  Mjr  tabre  broken,  mj  wound,  the  blood  with  wUca  I  wat 
covered,  tlie  decided  advantage  we  bad  gained  with  so  emaH  a 
Krrce  over  the  enemy's  ehoien  troops,  inepired  Napoleon  with  tta 
idea  o(  the  picture  that  was  painted  by  Qirnid."— Jtonairw  dhi 
Qbmsiul  Rafp,  p.  89.) 

t  [ Jomini,  t  ii.  p.  190-I91 ;  Savory,  t  ii.  p.  133.  Thirtieth  Bul- 
letin of  the  Grand  Army.  On  the  field  of  battle,  Napolooii  wnsd 
the  following  prodamation  :— 

Head'ouarten.  Dec  t,  10  o'ckxdL  at  nigls. 

"Soldiors  of  the  Ghnnd  Ajmyl  Even  at  tUs  how,  befim  tMf 
great  day  shall  pass  away  and  ha  lost  in  the  oroan  of  eUfnily* 
your  EmpeRM'  must  address  you.  and  expms  how  much  be  as  r' 
tisfied  with  the  eondoet  of  all  those  who  hare  Itad  the  gooa  i 
tune  to  combat  fei  this  nemomble  battle.  SoMJota  I  yoo  ai*  1 
first  wairioni  in  the  world  I  The  recollection  of  this  eapbit,  a  _ 
of  your  deeds,  will  be  eternal  i  thousands  of  ages  bereaner.  ao 
lonr  a«  the  cv^nta  of  the  univeiae  oontimie  to  he  related,  wuf  t^ 
torn,  that  a  Russian  army,  of  snventy-iiz  thousand  nian,  Msl 
by  the  gold  of  England,  was  anoihOatad  by  yen  on  the  ^ein  « 
Olmatz.-^The  miserable  romaina  of  tfiat  army,  upon  wfaidi^a 
commemial  spirit  of  a  /feapieable  nation  had  placed  iia  oi|iint 
hope,  are  in  flight,  hastening  to  make  known  to  the  aavace  mht^ 
biiants  of  the  north  what  the  Freeeh  are  capable  of  pernnsinf , 
they  will,  likewise.  teH  them,  that,  after  having  destioyad  tta 
AuMtfJan  army,  at  tJim,  you  lold  Vienna^*  Ttet  army  ia  no  more  >* 
To  Petorshorgh  you  shall  also  say^'  Tbs  Emperor  Alniamhif  has 
■o  longer  an  anny.' "] 


im.] 


UFB  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


cite  was  indeed  soon  made  endent ;  for  Count  Han^ 
witz,  "who  had  been  dismissed  to  Vienna  till  the  battle 
ahonld  take  place,  now  reioined  to  Bonaparte^s 
Aead-qaarters,  having  changed  the  original  message 
of  defiance  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  into  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  Napoleon  upon  his  victory. 
The  answer  of  Napoleon  intimated  his  foil  sense  of 
the  duplicity  of  Prussia.— '* This,"  he  said,  "is  a 
compliment  designed  for  others,  but  Fortune  has 
transferred  the  address  to  me."*  It  was,  however, 
sdli  necessary  to  conciliate'  a  power,  which  bad  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field  {  and  a 
piirate  treaty  with  Hau^itz  assigned  the  Electo- 
rate of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  Anspach, 
or  rather  as  die  price  of  her  neutrality  at  this  im- 
portant crisi8.t  Thus  all  hopes  of  Ppissian  interfer- 
ence being  over,^  the  Emperor  Francis  nrast  be  held 
justified  in  yielding  to  necessity,  and  endeavouring 
So  secure,  the  best  terms  which  could  be  yet  obtained, 
by  submitting  at  discretion.  His  ally,  Alexander, 
refused  indeed  to  be  concerned  in  a  negotiation, 
which  in  the  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  be  hu- 
miliating. 

A  personal  interview  took  place  betwixt  the  Em- 
peror of  Anstria  and  Napoleon^  to  whose  camp 
Francis  resorted  almost  in  the  gmse  of  a  suppliant. 
The  deflated  prince  is  represented  as  having  tprown 
the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  English.  "  They  are  a 
Mt  of  merchants,"  he  said,  "who  would  set  the  con- 
tinent on  fire,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
eommerce  of  the  world."  The  argument  was  not 
very  logical,  but  the  good  prince  in  whose  mouth  it 
is  placed,  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  holding  at  such 
a  moment  the  language  which  might  please  the 
victor.  Wh^  Bonaparte  welcomed  him  to  his  mili- 
tary hut.  and  said  it  was  the  only  palace  he^had 
inhabited  for  nearly  two  months,  the  Austrian  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  "You  have  turned  your  resi- 
dence, then,  to  such  good  account,  that  you  ought  to 
be  content  with  it." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  be  would  be  admitted  to  terms  of  jgreater  or  less 
severity;  next  stipulated,  for  that  which  Alexander 
had  disdained  to  request  in  his  own  person — the  un- 
molested retreat  of  the  Russians  to  their  own  coun- 
try.—" The  Russian  army  is  surrounded,"  said  Na- 
poleon; "not  a  man  can  esca^  me.  But  I  wish  to 
obhge  their  Emperor,  and  will  stop  the  march  of 
my  cohimns,  if  your  Majesty  promises  me  that  these 
Russians  shall  evacuate  Germany  and  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  parts  of  Poland."— "It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  do  ao."t 

The  arrangement  was  commimicated  by  Sarary 
to  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal to  return  with  his  army  to  Russia  by  regular 
marches.^  No  other  engagement  was  required  of 
Alexander  than ^his  word;  and  the  respectml  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  bulletins,  indi- 
cates Bonaparte's  desire  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing with  this  powerfiit  and  spirited  youn^  mo-. 
nan^.  On  the  other  hand  Napoleon  has  not  faded 
to  place  in  the  Czar's  mouth  such  compHments  to 
himself  as  the  following:— "Tell  your  master,"  said 
he  to  Savary,  "  that  he  did  miracles  yestcrdav— that 
this  bloody  day  has  augmented  my  respect  for  him 
--*Re  is  the  predestined  of  Heaven— it  will  take  a 
hondfidd  years  ere  my  army  equals  that  of  France." 

*  cnurty-FoQith  BullMio  of  tho  Gmnd  Army ;  Sarair.  L  IL  p. 
148.1 

t  1"  The  hoUle  of  Austorlitz  took  place  on  the  9d  December, 
ind  OR  the  ISth,  Pniwia,  by  the  convention  of  Vienna,  reaouaced 
Uw  tieaty  of  Potsdam  and  the  oath  of  tho  tomb ;  ihe  yielded  We- 
mL  BveuthjUid  Neuchatel  to  France ;  who,  in  return,  eonacnted 
to  Frederic  William'*  taking  poaicMion  of  Hanover,  and  onitinff 
that  eoastry  to  hie  dominiooa."— Napoljiom.  Montkoion,  t.  ii.  p. 
M2.1 

t  mwty-Firat  Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Army.] 

%  ["The  Eraperon  seemed  to  be  botfh  in  exeelleni  humour; 
tan  laoghed.  woich  leemed  to  us  all  to  he  a  good  omen :  accord- 
npf  iosan  iMur  or  two  the  sovereigns  parted  *,vith  a  mutual  em* 
tnoei  We  followed  Napoleon,  who  rode  hk  home  at  a  foot- 
pace, nnusina  on  viiial  ho  meant  to  do.    He  called  me,  and  said. 

Ban  after  tno  Emperor  of  Austria  r  tell  him  that  I  have  desired 
ga  to  go  and  wait  at  bis  head-quarters  fur  the  adhosion  of  the 
gHwror  of  Russia  to  what  has  Just  boon  oooduded  between  us. 
wMo/oa  are  in  poescswiop  of  this  adliesioa,  proceed  to  the  eoipe 
4ruin«e  of  Manhal  Davoust.  stop  his  movenMat,  and  lell  faun 
«i«t  haa  paa«l.'^-fiAvm .  L  iL  p.  lio.] 


Savvy  10  then  said  to  have  fonnd  Alsxaodcr,  drnvita 
efhisreverae  of  fortune,  a  man  of  heart  and  head. 
He  entered  into  details  of  the  battle. 

"  Yon  were  inferior  to  us  on  the  whole,"  he  said* 
"yet  we  Ibond  you  superior  on  every  point  of  a^ 
tion." 

"That,"  replied  Savary,  "arises  from  warlike 
exi>eriencfe,  the  fruit  of  sixteen  years  of  gk>ry. 
This  is  the  fortieth  battle,  which  the  Emperor  has 

'lie  is  a  great  soldier,"  said  Alexander ;  "  I  do  not 
I>retend  to  compare  myself  with  him— this  is  the  first 
dme  1  have  been  under  fire.  But  it  is  enou|{h.  I 
came  hither  to  the  assistance  of  the  Elmperor  ol 
Austria— he  has  no  farther  occasion  for  my  services 
—I  return  to  my  capitaL" 

Accordingly,  he  commenced  his  march  towards 
Russia,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  agreed  upon. 
The  Itossian  arms  had  been  unfortunate;  but  ths 
behaviour  of  the  youthful  Emperor,  and  the  mark- 
ed deference  ahown  towards  him  by  Bonaparte^ 
made  a  most  fnvourable  impression  upon  Europe  at 
large.  It 

The  Austrian  monarchy  left  to  his  fate,  obtained 
from  Bonaparte  an  armisnc^ — a  small  part  |v  ^ 
of  the  price  was  imposed  in  the  shape  of  a  ^^'  ^* 
military,  contribution  of  a  hundred  mulions  of  francs^ 
to  be  raised  in  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Prench 
armies.  The  cessation  of  hostiUties  was  to  endure 
while  Talleyrand  on  the  one  side,  and  Prince  John 
of  Lichtenstetn  on  the  other,  adjusted  the  terms  of  a 
f^eneral  pacification.  Bonaparte  failed  not  to  propi- 
nate  the  Austrian  negotiator  by  the  most  extrava- 
gant praises  in  his  bulletins,  and  has  represented 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  asking,  "  Why,  pos- 
sessing men  of  such  distinguished  talent,  should  ths 
affiiirs  of  my  cabinet  be  committed  to  knaves  and 
fools  7"  Of  this  question  we  can  only  say,  that  if 
really  asked  by  Francis,  which  we  doubt,  he  was 
himself  the  only  person  by  whom  it  could  have  been 
answered. 

The  comiiliments  to  the  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stein,  were  intended  to  propitiate  the  public  in  favour 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  negotiated  by  a  man  of  such 
talents.  Some  of  his  countrymen^  on  the  other 
hand,  accused  him  of  selfish  piecipitation  in  ths 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scene  of  war 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  family  estates. 
But  what  could  the  wisdom  of  the  ablest  negotiator, 
or  the  fiirmness  of  the  most  stubborn  patriot,  have 
availed,  when  France  was  to  dictate  terms,  and 
Austria  to  receive  them  9  The  treaties  of  Campo 
Formio  and  Luneville,  though  granted  to  Austria  by 
Napoleon  in  the  hour  of  victoryi  were  highly  advan- 
tageous compared  to  that  of  Presburgh,  which  was 
sisned  on  the  26th  of  December,  1805,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  battle  of  Austerlita.**  By  this  nego- 
tiation. Francis  ceded  to  Bavaria  the  oldest  nosses- 
sion  or  his  housa  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  and  of  ths 
Vorarlberg.  filled  with  the  best,  bravest,  and  most 
attached  ot  his  subjectsL  and  which,  by  tneh"  geogra- 
phical situation,  had  hitherto  given  Austria  influence 
at  once  in  Germany  and  Italy.  ,  Venice^  Austria's 
most  recent  possepsion,  and  which  had  not  been 
very  honourably  obtained,  was  also  yielded  up,  and 
adricd  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. t+  She  was  again 
reduced  to  the  solitary  seaport  of  Trieste,  in  the 
Adriatic. 

By  the  same  treaty,  the  Germanic  allies  of  Bo- 


I  ["  I  could  not  help  feelfaif  a  certain  timidity  on  findinf  myself 

I  Alexander's  preeence ;  he  awed  me  by  tJie  majesty  and  nobte- 

ness  of  his  look    Nature  had  doae  moeh  for  him ;  and  it  wuiild 


hare  been  difficult  to  find  a  model  so  peifoct  and  so  gmeeful ;  ha 
was  then  twenty^six  yean  old.  He  waa  already  somewhat  hard 
of  bearing  with  the  loft  ear,  and  lie  turned  the  ngbt  to  hew  what 
was  said  to  him.  He  spoke  in  broken  sentences  ;  be  laid  great 
stress  upon  his  finals,  so  that  the  discourse  was  never  Jong.  For 
the  i«  St,  he  spoke  the  FYenoh  language  in  all  its  punty,  and  al; 
ways  used  its  elegant  academic  cxpresiiion.  As  there  was  no  a^ 
fectation  in  his  language,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  this  was  one 
of  the  reeulto  of  an  excellent  edueation."— Savaky.  L  u.  p.  115.) 

I  (See  Annual  Ronstcr,  vol.  zlvii  p.  M8.1      ,  .... 

*  [For  a  oopy  of  the  treaty,  see  Annual  Register,  vol.  zlviL  p. 
968  1 

Tt  f"  After  laaHng  Vienna.  Niipoleon,  on  his  way  to  Muoieh. 
passed  throuiEh  Passau.  where  he  met  General  Latttwrnq.  who 
was  returning  IKniCadk:  ha  sent  him  as  fovamor  to  VflnftDa,**^ 
BavaxT,  LB.  ^  IBB.1 


Bit 
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m^ 


ttSMrte-  xmn-  to  be  renumeMiMcL  /Wirtiamberg,.  as 
wdl  as  BavtBUPi&f^  rcosivedlarae  additions  at  th&  ex- 
pense of  Austria  and  of  the  otner  princes  of  the  em^ 
pin,  and  Frands  consented  that  both  the  electors 
shouid  be  promoted  to  the  kingly  dignity,  in  .leward 
of  their  adherence  to  the  French  cause.  Other  pro- 
viiions  there  were,  equally  inconsistent  with  the  im- 
munities of  the  Germanic  body,  for  which  ftearcely  a 
riiadow  of  respect  was  retajaeo,  save  by  an  illusory 
clause,  or  species  of  protest,  by  which  Austria  de- 
clared, that  all  the  stipulations  to  which  sne  consent- 
ed were  under  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  em- 
pire. By^  the  treaty  of  Priesburgh,  Austria  is  said  to 
have  lost  upwards  of  20,000  sq^oare  niiies  of  territory, 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  subgects,  and  a  revenue  to 
the  aniount  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  florins. 
Asid  tliis  momentous  surrender  was  made  in  conse- 

Sence  ci  one  unfortunate  campaign,  which  lasted 
It  six  months,  and  %va&  distinguished  by  only  one 
general  action. 

There  were  two  episodes  in  this  war,  of  httle  con- 
setjuence  in  themselves,  but. important  considered 
with  reference  19  the  alterations  they  proiluccd  in  two 
<lf  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  they  prov- 
ed the  proximate  cause  of  re> modelling  according  to 
the  new  form  of  government  which  had  been  iutro^ 
duoed  by  Bonaparte,  and  sonctioned  by  the  example 
of  France. 

The  King  of  Sweden  had  been  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Anti-gal lican  league. 
He  was  brave,  enterprising,  and  chivalrous,  and 
ambitious  to  play  the  part  of  his  namesake  and  pro- 

?enitor,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  his  predecessor, 
Iharles  XII. ;  without,  however,  considering,  that 
since  the  time  of  those  princes,  and  partly  in  conse- 
^ence  of  their  wars  aqd  extensive  undertakings, 
Sweden  had  sunk  into  a  secondary  raokin  the  ^'jreat 
S(Ur(2i>ean  family;  and  without  renecting,  that  when 
gareat  enterprises  are  attempted  without  adequate 
means  to  carry  them  through,  valour  becomes 
duixQii'',  an«i  generosity  ludicrous.  He  had  engaged 
to  join  in  a  combined  effort  for  the  puipose  offrce- 
ios  Hanover,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
from  the  French,  by  means  of  an  array  of  English, 
Busfilans,  and  Swedes.  Had  Prussia  acceded  to  the 
confederacy,  this  might  have  been  easily  accomplish- 
ed; especially  as  Saxony,  Hesse,  ana  Brunswick, 
vfxmidf  imder  her  encouragement,  have  wilh'ngly 
joined  in^the  war.  Nay,  even  without  the  accession 
of  Prussia,  a  diversion  in  the  north,  ably  conducted 
amd  strongly  supported,  might  have  at  least  found 
Bernadottosufiicient  work  in  Hanover,  and  prevent- 
eil  him  from  raateriallv  contributing,  by  bis  march 
to  the  Danube,  to  the  disaaters  of  the  Austrian  army 
at  ISm.  But,  by  some  of  those  delays  and  misun- 
derstandinga,  which  are  so  apt  to  disappoint  the  ob- 
jects of  a  coalition,  and  disconcert  ent^rises  at- 
tempted by  troops  of  different  nations,  the  forces  de- 
seed for  the  north  of  Europe  did  not  assemble  until 
the  middle  of  November,  and  then  only  in  strength  suf* 
iioient  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  Hanoverian  fort- 
rtss  of  HameUo,  in.  which  Bernadotte  had  left  a  strong 
garrison.  The  enterprise,  too  tardy  in  its  commence- 
ment, was  soon  broken  off  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
o(t  AusteTliut  and  its  consequences,  and,  being  finally 
abandoned,  the  unfortanate  King  of  Sweden  return- 
ed to  his  own  dominions,  where  his  subjects  receiv- 
ed with  imwUlingness  and  terror  a  prince,  who,  on 
many  accounts,  had  meurred  the  fatal  and  persever- 
ing resentment  of  Bonaparte.  Machinations  began 
presently  to  be  agitated  for  removing  him  from  the 
kitigdom  as  one  with  whom  Napoleon  could  never 

*  r'Thc  EmperoMwrfvod  at  Munich,  a  few  hoon  h«fyre  New 
Ttej:*i-da7,  1808.  The  Empress  bad  come  tUther  by  Ua  order  a 
ftttnif  ht  befom.  ^Tbcre  was,  aa  may  be  rappoMd,  great  r^icinc 
at  tbe- court  of  Havana :  not  onty  was  thn  country  saved,  but  al- 
most doubled  in  cttenx.  The  greatest  dcUclit  was  therefore  ex- 
pfttMed  at  seouig  us.    It  was  at  Munich  that  we  began  to  per- 

*  re  something  wliich  we  had  a«  yet  only  lieaid  vaguely  talked 


oove  sometuing  wiiicii  we  nan  at  yet  only 
ot  A  ooufier  was  sent  by  the  Ti-rol  with  orders  to'the 'Viceroy 
oTltah'to  come  iminodiately  to  MunirJi:  accordingly,  five  days 
■flerwknla,  be  lunvetV  No  secret  was  any  longer  mado  of  bis 
mantafe  with  the  Prtnccn  Augusta  of  Bavarm.  The  viceroy 
was  ^ooh  bekyved,  and  the  matest  pieasive  was  cxpcoiaed  to 
•ea  mm  nnite  ms  destiny  with  that  or  a  primness  so  virtuous  and 
ab  lovely.  The  nupuak  ware  celebrated  at  Munich ;  after  wliich 
Hkpolson  retained  to  Pari8."-4AVABT.  t.  li.  p.  IM.] 


t  be  leDonctled,  aad  avtaHinft  U&m  SvifodaD,  hf  tatk 
aaoiiflee,  the  pupishinent  which  must  otherwise  fiSI, 
on  the  coiuktry.,  at  well  as  on  the  Kum.T 

While  the  trifling  att&mpt  against  Qamekm,  joiui 
to  other  drcumatancee,  was  thus  pfeparing  tfa», 
downfall  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Sw«deo,  a  d»> 
scent  made  by, the  Russians  and  EnsUsh  on  tiw 
Neapolitan  territories,  aflbrded  a  good  apolof\- 1» 
Bonaparte  for  depriving  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicdi» 
of  his  dominiona.  so  far  as  they  lay  open  10  the  pov- 
er  of  France.  Governed  entirely  bv  the  influence  ol 
the  Queen,  the  policy  of  Naples  nad  been  of  a  km 
and  insincere  character.  Repeatedly  saved  from  tie, 
greatest  hazard  of  dethroooment,  the  King  or  no- 
royal  consort  had  never  omitted  an  opportuqii);  to 
resume  arms  against  France,  under  the  conviction, 
perhaps,  that  their  ruin  would  no  longer  be  deferrfed 
than  whilst  political  considerations  inductd  loe. 
French  Emperor  to  permit  their  possession  of  ineir 
power.  The  last  interference  in  their  b«naliha4 
been  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  After  ihu 
period  we  have  seen  that  their  Italian  dominioni 
were  occupied  by  French  troops,  who  held  Otranto,, 
and  other  places  in  Calabria,  as.pledges (so  the^  pie- 
tended)  for  the  restoration  of  Malta. 

But  upon  the  brcakhig  out  of  the  war  of  W.A 
was  agreed,  by  a  convention  entered  into  ai  Paj% 
2lsi  of  September,  and  ratified  bv  the  Kirmof  Njj 
pies  on  the  8th  of  October,  .that  the  French  shoukL 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  places  wliich  lhtf_QC* 
cupied  in  the  Neapolitan  territorities,  and  the  Kiffi. 
should  observe  a  strict  neutraUty.  Neither  of  tM 
contracting  parties  was  quite  sincere.  The  FrencA 
troops,  whicn  wtre  commanded  by  St.  Cyr,were,ii 
we  have  seen,  withdrawn  frum  Naples,  for  ^^e  pia^ 
pose^f  reinforcing  Massena,  in  the  beginaing  oftK 
canipaign-of  Austerlitz.  Their  absence  would  pro- 
bably Iiave  endured  no  longer  than  the  neoissilf 
which  called  them  away.  But  the  court  of  ^"H*^ 
was  cquallv  insincere;  for  no  soduer  had  St.  Cyrlen 
the  Neapoutan  territories  to  proceed  northward,  inw 
the  King,  animated  by  the  opportimity  whicn^ 
departure  af!brded,  once  more  raised  his  forces  lo  W 
war  establisliment.  and  received  with  open  ^rms  tt 
army,  consisting  or  12,000  Russian  troops  from  Coiftr. 
and  8000  British  from  Malta,  who  disembarksd m M 
dominions.t 

Had  this  armament  occupied  Venice  al  the  com* 
mencementof  the  war,  they  might  have  nittenalir as- 
sisted in  the  campaign  of  the  Archduke  CharieaagaiMi 
Massena.    The  sending  them  in  November  to  tW 
extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  only  served  to  sttl 
the  fate  of  Ferdinand  the  Fourth.     On  receiving  uj 
news  of  the  armistice  at  Austerlitz,  the  Russians  tfO. 
the  British  re-eml>arkcd,  and  not  long  afuir  thetf  a^ 
parture  a  large  French  array,  conimanded  hy -^ 
seph  Bonaparte,  approached,  once  more  to  eMO 
the  doom  passed  against  the  Bx)yal  fomilyof  Naf 
that  they  should  cease  to  reign,§    The  ^^} 
Queen  fled  from  the  stortn  whicn  they  bad  P^m 
Their  son,  the  prince  royal,  in  whose  favour  "*^J[^ 
abdicated,  only  made  use  of  his  temporary  authgiw- 
to  surrender  Gaeta,  Pcscara,  and  Naples  ttseW, '[J: 
its  castles^  to  the  French  general.  In  Calabrja,  WJ*- 
ever,  whose  wild  inhabitants  were  totally  diffmcuajf. 
to  the  French  yoke,  Count  Roger  die  Damas  mdiiH 

t  fJomini.  t  H.  p.  196 ;  Las  Caaea,  t  ti  |>.  liS ;  Mmtfi'M 
L  vi.  p.  280  1  .  _, . 

1  ["Heftro  hh  departure  from  Viemw,  Napoleon  lecqtwg 
teJJisenco  of  the  entnr  of  the  Russians,  jointljr  with  soovi  Eaqft 
into  IVaolee.  Ho  immediatel/  made  %qioaitiam  m  ntrcMf 
tnoopa  tniUier. 
pl<»9.  and  on  i 
not  surprised 

•hall  she  set  foot  taere  n-gnin '.     ..^  ......  „w..» _^^  ^ 

army  offircn  to  eomnoae  that  which  waa  abmit  to  assewMMf 
the  fivnUera  of  Naples,  and  ordered  Prinoe  JoMph.  \a»  dtmA 
whom  he  had  left  at  Paria,  to  fo  and  put  hiinMiir  at  ttie  m»« 
if'-SAVAKT.  t.  ii.  p.  1511 

I  ["  General  St  x^yr  is  advancing  br  fhreed  maielM 
Naples,  to  panl«ih  the  treason  of  the  Cliimn,  and  topri 
from  the  throne  this  culpably  wonsan,  wno  ma  vioktetfi  ■»■* 
•hamelois  a  manner,  all  tliat  19  held  sacred  amonc  m«>D-    "  ygf^ 
endeavoured  to  intercede  fhr  tier  with  the  Bmperor.    He  n 
'  were  itostilities  to  rM*ommence.  and  the  natioo  loaopports 
y^Ts  war,  so  atrocious  an  act  of  perfidjr  cannot  be  para 
The  Queen  of  Naplet  hfu  twaaei  to  reipi.**— -TW^r  Mtmik 
Hmiftk»armdAr7Hif,l}tt.n.} 
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Bnke  of  Oal«biui«ttfxnp^  to  make  a  itand.    But  l 
tlMir  hasty  and  undiMijMitted  leviee  were  easily  de- 
bated bv  the  French  under  Qeneral  ReKnier,  nod, 
oonuaauy  at  least,  almost  the  whole  Neapolitan 
kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  Joaeph  Bo- 


^ne  single  trait  of  gallantry  illuminated  the  scene 
of  universal  pusillanimity.  The  Prince  of  Hesse 
PhilipsLbal,  who  defended  the  strooK  fortress  of 
Gaeta  in  name  of  Ferdinand  IV..  refnsed  to  sorrender 
it  in  terms  of  the  oapitnlation.  "  Tell  your  general," 
said  he,  in  reply  to  the  French  summons,  '*  that 
Gaeta  is  not  Ulm,  nor  the  Prince  of  Hesse  breoersl 
JMack  I"  The  place  was  defended  with  a  gallantry 
eorrespmidins  to  these  ezpreoaions,  nor  M-as  it  sur- 
rendered oBtu  the  17th  of  July,  1806,  after  a  long 
sie^e,  in  which  the  brave  Grovernor  was  wounded. « 
This  heroic  youn^  prince  only  ap^ared  on  the  pub- 
lic scene  to  he  withdrawn  m>m  it  by  an  untimely 
death,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  poison.  His  valour, 
however  honourable  to  himeeU;  was  of  little  use  to 
the  royal  family  of  Naples,  whose  deposition  was  de- 
tenniaedoA  bv  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  place  upon  the 
thuone  one  of  nis  oypn  fam<ly. 
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BfllotoTV  ritmmiww  of  Fmnoe  aiid  Ea^lind.— HottilitiM  eon* 
MODoed  with  Smuu  bj  Iha  SIosmm.  bf  OomiMtdoiit  Mo«e, 
of  fmr  fipaonb  OalleoiM,  uben  tmve  of  their  Escort  were 
taken,  aod  one  blew  up.— Napoieoa'n  Plan  of  Invanon  atatdd 
vid  dbcnned.— John  Clerk  nf*  BUin'a  Croat  eyitem  of  Break- 
Bf  the  lina.  eqrfaioed.— The  FrennE  AdnumJ,  VSlenenvo, 
warn  a  jnnGtkm  with  the  Spaoiih  Fleet  voder  Gmvina— At- 
tacked aiid  defeated  by  Sit  Robert  Calder— Nelson  appointed  to 
the  Command  In  the  Meditmanean.— Battlb  ovTrapaloab 
ibaght  net  Oolober,   1806  -»DeaUi  of  Kelton  ^Behaviour  of 
RiapolaoQ  on  iearnbr  the  InteUkence  of  this  ligiial  Defeat.— 
VUmmutb  commitfl  duJdde.— Addruaa  of  Booapoite  to  the  Lu> 
^lative  Bodr-— Statement  of  M.  de  Chkmwgi\j  on  the  Inter- 
nal InfitBvmMifv of  France  —Elevation  of  Napdeon's  Brothers, 
Lone  and  Jaeepb,  to  the  Thioaei  of  HoHand  anri  Naples.— 
PfiaHcipalitF  of  X«ieca  confenvd  on  Elin.  the  eldest  Sister  of 
Bonaparte,  aiid  that  of  Guastaila  on  Pauline,  the  youngest— 
Other  Albantes  tnade  by  his  Pamfly.  ^Napoleon  mpotnts  a 
new  HeiSiftaiT  NobiKtv .^Conwrti  tmm  the  old  Noblease  anz- 
iowly  aoni^t  fcr  nod  Mheratty  rewanied.— Confetferation  of  the 
JUtne  ertahlished,  and  Napoleon  appointed  prptcctor.— The 
Btaiserar  Pranda Jaya  aaide  the  Impertai  Crown  of  Omnany,  re- 
lamiRroniir  the  TfOe  of  Bmiicinr  of  Aaatria.— Vadilatinv  and 
In^do  Gonduet  of  Praiaia. 

Thx  tiiumphs  of  Napoleon  had  been  greater  at  this 
period  of  his  reign,  than  had  ever  before  been  record- 
ed in  history \aB  acnieved  bv  a  sinele  man.  Yet  even 
these»  like  every  thing  earthly,  had  their  limit.  Fate, 
>rhile  she  seemed  to  assign  mm  complete  domination 
over  the  land,  had  vested  in  other  hands  the  empire 
of  the  seas ;  and  it  frequently  happened}  that  when 
his  yictorious  eagles  were  ftymfi  their  highest  pitch 
tipon  the  continent,  some  conspicuous  naval  disaster 
warned  the  nations,  that  there  was  another  element, 
where  France  had  aTival  and  a  superior. 

It  10  true,  that  the  repeated  success  of  England,  re- 
afimb&ag  almost  that  of  the  huntsman  over  his  game, 
had  so  much  diminished  the  French  navy,  ana  ren- 
dered so  cautious  sn^h  seamen  as  France  had  re- 
maiimii^  that  the  former  cotmtrv,  unable  to  get  op- 
portamti^  of  assailing  the  French  vessels,  was  indu- 
ced to  have  reooorse  to  strange,  and,  as  it  proved, 
hiefieetual  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities.  Such 
was  the  attempt  at  destroying  the  harbour  of  Bou- 
logne^ by  sinking  in  the  roads  ships  loaded  with 
stonM.  and  another  scheme  to  blow  up  tbe  FVench 
ah^s,  by  means  of  detonating  machines  to  be  affixed 
to  them  nnder  water,  llie  one,  we  believe,  only  for- 
nishfid  tbe  inhabitants  of  Boulogne  with  a  supply  of 
oseAii  bmldioir  stone  $  the  other,  from  the  rnt  on 
which  the  maciiines  were  conveyed,  was  much  ridi- 
culed under  the  name  of  the  catamaran  expedition.t 

BonapartCi  mean  while,  never  lost  sight  of  that 

*  rjomlni,  i  fi.  p.  SVr  1  Aonual  Reghrter,  vol.  dviii.  p.  144.] 
t  lliaac  implonienta  of  destrnctjon  were  afterwards  nsed  against 
the  BritWi  cndBera  in  America,  and  were  judged  formidable.  Bnt 
•idi  daepGrate  oourafo  la  necessary  to  attach  the  machine  to  the 
dMlnd  veHeL  ano  me  fate  ^  the  enftneer,  if  disoorefed.  is  so 
certunly  -fiital,  tiiat.  like  nrc^iUDi,  petanb,  and  lirailar  iiiTen- 
tieflg,  liable  to  the  eame  iooonrafflence,  they  do  not  appear  likely 
tosetfntofDoeral  nie.— {See,  b  the  AnmuuJUMer,  ro\.  xhri.  p. 

aX«d  Kdth's  Aocoontof  the  Faihne  of  tbe  Catamaran  Eame^ 
II  againt  tba  FMnd)  f1oU&  niilakle  tbe  pier  of  Bt«]otDo.J 


ooBobiaacion  sf  naval  maiKDiivres,  throaifl^  tneaw  sf 
whidL  by  the  time  that  the  sabjugatiMi  of  Aju^tfia 
should  permit  the  Girand  Army  to  resume  its  drstma 
tion  lor  JEngland,  he  hoped  to  assemble  in  the  Chvi- 
nel  such  a  supenor  fleet,  as  might  waft  his  troops  in 
safety  to.  the  devoted,  shores  of  Britain.  The  un- 
bounded influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  court 
of  Spain,  seemed  likely  to  iaciUtate  this  difficult  en- 
terpnae.  Yet,  as  from  Spain  the  French  Emperor 
denved  large  supplies  of  treasure}  it  would  hav«  been 
convenient  for  luni,  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  she 
should  retain  the  mask  of  neutrahty,  while,  in  /act, 
she  was  oontiibuting  to  serve  France,  and  prejtidice 
England,  more  eflcctually  than  if  she  had  been  in  a 
state  of  avowed  hostility  with  the  latter  po^ver. 

The  British  Government  determined  to  bring  this 
state  of  things  to  a  decided  point,  by  stopping  four 
galleons,  or  vessels  loaded  with  tressure,  proceeitiDg 
under  an  escort  from  the  South  Sea,  and  destined  for 
Cadiz.  The  purpose  oi  the  English  was  only  to  de- 
tain these  shipsj  as  a  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  the 
Government  or  Spain,  in  observing  a  more  strict 
neutrality  than  hitherto.  But  unhappily  the  British 
force,  under  Commodore  Moore,  amounted  only  to 
four  Xrigates.  Spanish  honour  rendered  the  admiral 
unwilling  to  stnke  the  national  fla^  to  an  eoual 
strength,  and  an  action  ensued,  in  which  three  ot  tbe 
Spanish  vessels  were  taken,  «nd  one  unfortunately 
blew  up ;  an  accident  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Mr. 
Southey  observes,  vnth  his  usual  sound  sense  and 
hiunamty,  "Had  a  stronger  squadron  been  aent, 
(against  the  Spaniards,)  this  deplorable  catastrophe 
might  have  been  saved — a  catastrophe  which  excited 
not  more  indignation  in  Spain,  than  it  did  grief  in 
those  who  were  its  unwilling  instruments,  in  the 
British  peojple  and  in  the  British  government." 

This  action  took  place  on  the  5th  of  October,  Id04 ; 
and  as  hostilities  were  of  course  immediately  com 
menced  betwixt  Spain  and  Britain,^  Bonaparte, 
losing  the  advantages  he  deprived  from  the  neutrality 
of  the  former  power,  had  now  only  to  use  the  naval 
and  military  means  which  she  afloided  for  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  purposes.  The  Court  of  Spain 
devoted  them  to  his  service,  with  a  passive  complai- 
sance of  which  wo  shall  hereafter  see  the  reward. 

Napoleon  persieted  to  tbe  last  in  asserting,  that  he 
saw  clearly  the  means  of  utterly  destroying  the  Eng- 
lish supenority  at  sea.  This  he  proposed  to  achieve 
by  evading  the  blockades  of  the  several  porta  of 
France  and  Spain,  which,  while  weather  pernsitted, 
were  each  hermetically  sealed  by  the  presence  6t  a 
British  sQuadron,  .and  by  fiaally  assembUng  in  the 
Channel  that  overwhelming  force,  which,  accord iiK 
to  his  statementi  was  to  reduce  England  to  a  depend- 
ency on  France,  as  complete  as  that  of  tbe  Isle  ot 
Oieron.f  But  men  of  the  greatest  talents  must  ne- 
cessarily be  liable  to  error,  when  they  apply  the  ptin- 
ciples  of  a  science  with  which  they  are  well  acquaint- 
ed upon  one  element,  to  the  operations  which  are  to 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  another.  It  is  evident  that 
he  erred,  when  calculathig  his  maritime  combina- 
tions in  not  sofficiently  considering  two  most  mate- 
rial aiflerences  betwixt  them,  and  those  which  had 
exalted  his  glory  upon  land. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  landsman,  Na^leon  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  action  of  con- 
trary winds  and  waves ;  as  indeed  it  wa8j)erhaps  his 
fault,  even  in  land  operations,  vvhere  th^  influence 
is  less  essential,  to  admit  too  httle  consequence  to 
the  opp08itM>n  of  the  elements.  He  complained, 
when  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  could  never  get  a  sea- 
man sufficiently  emanoipated  from  tho  technicality 
of  his  profession,  to  ^execute  or  eater  into  auy  of  his 
schemes.  "  If  I  proposed."  he  said,  '^  any  new  idea, 
I  had  Gantheaume  and  all  the  marine  department  to 
contend  with-— Sir,  that  is  impossible— Sir,  the  winds 
— ^the  calms-^the  cttrrent&  will  not  permit  it;  and 
thus  I  was  stopped  short."!!  We  believe  little  dread 
conld  have  been  entertained  of  the  result  of  naval 

X  (See  Declantion  of  War  made  hy  Snain  a^aimt  Engtaou. 
dated  MSdrki,  Dec  19. 1804,  and  aho  Dedarailon  of  War  wA 
Stoainonthepartof  theKhiffof  Bttgiand,  Annna]  Ragirtar.fd. 
xhi  p.  Mi.  and  ▼oi.  xhil.  p.  608.1  ,  .      ^. , 

«  (Laa  Caaea.  t  it  p.  SM ;  (THaara.  vol.  i.  9.  KM 

I  CLaa  Caye,  t  lii.  p.  ste.] 
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opmbtoations  in  which  the  influence  of  the  winds 
and  waves  was  not  previously  and  accurately  calcu- 
lated ;  and  that  Bntish  seamen  would  have  desired 
nothing  more  ardently,  tbati  that  their  enemies  should 
have  acted  upon  a  system  in  which  these  casualties 
were  neglected,  even  if  that  system  had  been  derived 
from  the  genius  of  Napoleon. 

But,  secondly,  there  was  this  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  land  and  the  sea  service,  to  which  (the  ve- 
hemence of  his  wishes^  doubtless,  overpowering  his 
iudgment)  Bonaparte  did  not  give  sufficient  weight. 
Upon  land,  the  excellence  of  the  French  troops^  theu* 
discipline,  and  the  enthusi^Lsm  arising  from  unmter- 
rupted  success,  might  be  safely  reckoned  upon  as 
likely  to  bear  down  any  obstacle  which  they  might 
unexpectedly  meet  with,  in  the  execution  of  the 
movements  which  they  were  commanded  to  under- 
take. The  situation  of  the  French  seamen  was  dia- 
metrically the  contrary.  Their  only  chance  of  safety 
consisted  in  their  being  able  to  elude  a  rencontre 
with  a  British  squadron,  even  of  very  inferior  force. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  at  the  period  of  which  wo 
treat,  that  Linois,  their  admiral  in  the  East  Indian 
seas,  commanding  an  eighty-four-gun  ship,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  squadron  of  ships  of  war, 
was  baffled  and  beaten  off  in  the  straits  of  Malacca 
by  a  squadron  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the 
British  East  India  Company,  although  built,  of 
course,  for  traffic,  and  not  for  war,  and,  as  usual  in 
war  time,  very  imperfectly  manned.*  .  ' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ^at  and  essential  dif- 
ference which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the 
French  navy  and  their  land  forcep,  and  that  the 
former  was  even  more  inferior  to  that  of  England 
than  the  continental  troops  in  general  were  to  the 
French  soldiers,  it  is  evident  that  Bonaparte,  when 
talking  of  ships  of  the  Une^  was  always  thinking  of 
liattalions.  Thus  he  imagmes  that  the  defeat  ofthe 
Nile  might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  headmost 
vessels  of  the  French  line,  instead  of  remaining  at 
anchor,  slipped  their  cables,  and  borne  down  to  the 
assistance  of  those  which  were  first  attacked  by, the 
British.  But  in  urging  this,  the  leading  principle 
of  the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line,  had  totally 
escaped  the  French  Emperor.  It  was  the  boast  of 
the  patriotic  Bage,t  who  illustrated  and  recommend- 
ed this  most  important  system  of  naval  tactics,  that 
it  could  serve  the  purpose  of  a  British  fleet  only.  The 

general  principle  is  bnefly  this :  By  breaking  through 
lie  line,  a  certain  number  of  ships  are  separated  from 
the  rest,  which  the  remainder  must  either  abandon 
to  their  fate  by  sailing  away,  or  endeavour  to  save  by 
bearing  down,  or  doubling,  as  it  were,  upon  the  as- 
sailants, and  engaging  in  a  close  and  general  engage- 
ment. Now,  this  last  alternative  is  what  Bonaparte 
recommends. — what  he  woidd  certainly  have  prac- 
tised on  land,— and  what  he  did  practise,  in  order  to 
extricate  his  right  wing,  at  Marengo.  But  the  rela- 
tive superiority  of  the  English  navy  is  so  great^  that, 
while  It  is  maintained,  a  close  engagement  with  an 
enemy  in  the  least  approaching  to  equality,  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  victory ;  and  to  recommena  a  plan  of  tactics 
which  should  render  such  a  battle  inevitable,  would 
be,  in  other  words,  advising  a  French  admiral  to 
?08e  his  whole  fleet,  instead  of  sacrificiiig  those  ships 
whichthe  English  mancBuvre  had  cut  on,  and  crowd- 
ing sail  tasave  such  as  were  yet  unengaged.t 

*  (See  Commodore  Dftooe'a  Account  of  the  Defeat  of  Admiml 
Liaoie*  flquadion  in  the  Indian  Seas,  Anooal  Register,  voL  xhri.  p. 

t  The  late  John  Cunoc  of  EUin:  a  name  never  to  be  mention- 
ed br  Britons  without  respect  and  Tenoration.  smoe,  ontil  Us 
rematio  Essay  upon  Naval  Tactics  appeared,  the  breakinff  of 
line  (whatever  pmtessional  jealousy  mav  allege  to  the  cfwi- 
trary)  was  never  practiited  on  decided  and  dcnoed  princMo.  His 
snavlty,  nay,  simbUaty  of  manner,  equalled  the  oricinarity  ofhis 
cenius.  This  tiiflinjf  tribute  is  due  from  one,  who.  honoured  with 
Bis  rsfaid  from  boyhood,  has  stood  by  his  side,  while  he  was  do- 
tatUnf  and  illustratinc  the  system  which  taui^t  Brilt«h  seamen  to 
tmdentand  and  use  their  own  force,  at  an  ate  so  early,  that  ho 
cao  remember  bavinc  been  (itflty  of  abstractinc  from  the  table 
•ome  ofthe  little  corf  roodeb  bv  which  Mr.  Clerk  exemplinod  his 
ttuuKBuvres ;  unchecked  but  by  oki  cood-humo«iroil  raillery,  when 
be  missed  a  supposed  line-of-battle  ship,  and  complained  that  the 
demonstraliun  was  crippled  by  its  dh«once. 
I  ("If  it  were  permitted  to  a  man  ^hoso  only  campaign  at  sea 
>  that  of  Efypt  in  the  veesel  of  Bruej^,  to  speak  crt*  naval  tac- 


Under  this  consctoasness  of  infimiritf  ,  the  eseape 
of  a  Spanish  or  French  squadron,  whep  a  gaJe  of 
wind  forced,  from  the  port  in  which  they  fity,  the 
British  blockading  v^seU,  was  a  matter,  the  u]ti> 
mate  success  of  which  depended  not  ailone  on  the 
winds  and  waves,  but  still  more  upon  the  chance  of 
their  escaping  any  part  of  the  hostile  navy,  with 
whom  battle,  except  with  the  most  exorbitant  supe- 
riority on  their  side,  was  certain  and  unavoidable  de- 
feat. Their  efforts  to  comply  ^nth  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  of  France,  were  therefore  so  partially  con- 
ducted, so  insulated,  and  so  ineffectual,  that  they 
rather  resembled  the  children's  game  of  hide  and 
seek,  than  any  thing  like  a  system  of  regular  combi- 
nation. A  more  hasty  and  less  cautious  compliance 
with  Napoleon's  earnest  "wislies  to  assemble  a  pre- 
dominant naval  force,  would  have  only  occasioned 
the  total  destruction  of  the  combined  fleets  at  an 
earlier  period  than  when  it  actually  took  place. 

Upon  tbis  desultory  principle,  and  seizing  the  op 
portunity  of  the  blockading  squadron  being  driven  by 
weather  from  the  vicinity  of  their  harbour,  a  Kiuadrdn 
of  ten  French  vessels  escaped  from  Rochefort  on  the 
11  th  of  Januarv,  1806 ;  and  another, under  Villeneuve, 

got  out  of  Toulon  on  the  18th  by  a  similarly  favourm- 
le  opportunity.    The  former,  after  rendering  some 
triflinff  services  in  the  West  Indies,  was  fortunate 
enou^n  to  regain  the  port  from  which  they  had  sail- 
ed, with  the  pride  of  a  party  who  have  salued  fiom  a 
besieged  town,  and  returned  into  it  without  Ipe^ 
Villeneuve  also  regained  Toulon  without  disaster, 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  made  a  second  sortie 
upon  the  16tn  of  March,  having  on  board  a  latrae 
body  of  troops,  designed,  it  was  supposed,  for  a  de- 
scent upon  Ireland  or  Scotland.    He  made,  bow- 
ever,  towards  Cadiz,  and  formed  a  junction  there 
with  tiie  Spanish  fleet  under  Gravina.    They  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  where  the  joint  souadrons  wen 
able  to  possess  themselves  of  a  rock  called  Diamond, 
which  is  scarce  to  be  discovered  on  the  map;  aod 
with  this  trophy,  wliich  served  at  least  to  show  tbev 
had  been  actually  out  of  harbour,  they  returned  with 
all  speed  to  Europe.    As  for  executing  maacBiivf«8» 
and  forming  combinations,  as  Napoleon's,  plans 
would  lead  us  to  infer  was  the  purpose  of  their  hur- 
ried expedition,  they  attempiea  none,  save  of  that 
kind  which  the  hare  executes  when  toe  hound  is  at 
its  heels.    Kelson,  they  were  aware,  was  in  full  pvf- 
suit  or  them,  and  to  have  attempted  any  thing  which 
involved  a  delay,  or  gave  a  chance  of  his  coining  op 
with  them,  was  to  court  destruction.    They  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  him,  though  very  narrowly, 
yet  did  not  reach  theur  harbours  in  safety. 

Oil  the  22d  July,  the  combined  fleets  fefl  in  wi0i 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  commanding  a  British  squadroiL 
The  enemy  amounted  to  twenty  sail  ofthe  line,  three 
fifty-gun  ship&  and  four  frigates,  and  the  Bririsli  to 
fifteen  sail  or  the  hne,  and  two  frigates  only.  Under 
this  disparity  of  force,  nevertheless,  the  EngHsh  ad- 
miral defeated  the  enemy,  and  took  two  ships  of  the 
line ;  yet  such  was  the  opinion  in  both  countries  of 
the  comparative  superionty  of  the  British  navy,  that 
the  French  considered  their  escaoc  as  a  kind  of  tti- 
umph.  Bonaparte  alone  grumbled^  against  V31e- 
neuve,  for  not  having  made  use  of  his  advantaceM 
for  so  it  pleased  him  to  term  an  engagement  in  woieb 
two  ships  of  the  line  were  lost ;  whilst  the  English, 
murmured  at  the  inadequate  success  of  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  against  an  enemy  of  such  superior  stroagth, 
as  if  he  had  performed  something  less  than  hia  duty. 

tics.  I  oould  easily  reAifee  all  that  Sir  Waker  Seott  baa  here  saM. 
I  shall  hmit  myself  to  the  relation  of  the  obscivataoas  uukde  wilh 
Oenoral  Kleber,  when,  flam  the  nei^ibouiwir  coast,  w«  witaeassd 
the  battle  of  Abouldr.  The  greater  part  of  our  equadroo  rsmaiDBi 
inactive,  whik;  the  English  tumt>d  the  left ;  there  was  not  a  sinm 
spectator  who  was  not  irritated  at  B«H>inf  the  six  vcasels  ea  the 
rlrfat  of  the  souadron,  eommandad  by  Bmeys,  keep  tbcir  fine, 
when,  if  they  had  hoisted  sail,  and  fkllcn  back  oq  Uie  kft,  they 
would  have  put  the  English  between  two  fixes  aod  would 


ly  have  pined  the  victory."— Lens  Bonafakts,  p.  4t.] 

i  I"  Had  Villeneuve  manifested  room  vigour  at  Cape  FloiltClftt 
the  attack  on  England  mi^ht  have  been  rendered  pncfieable-  T 
had  made  armngements  for  bis  arrival,  with  rousiaerable  ait  apd 
calculation,  and  in  defiance  ofthe  apanoos  and  the  routine  oTns 
naval  officers  by  whom  I  was  surrcHuxled  Every  thing  bai 
as  t  had  forsaoen ;  when  the  inactivity  of  TiOeaeuve 
— Natolbon,  Lot  Cam,  L  ijL  p.  «7.T 
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UFSLOP  NAPOLEON  BONAPAIITE. 


A  conrt-martiaV  TafiM,  to  a  certain  ext«Rt,«  the 
popular  ofphiion)  thoogh  it  m&y  be  doubted  whether 
impar^al  posterity  will  concur  in  the  justice  of  the 
censure  which  was  passed  upon  the  gallant  admiral. 
At  any  other  period  of  our  naval  historv,  the  action 
of  the  22d  of  July  would  have  been  rated  as  a  distin- 
guished victory. 

The  combined  fleets  escaped  into  Vigo,  where  they 
refitted ;  and,  venturing  to  sail  from  that  port,  they 
proceeded  to  Perrol.t  united  themselves  with  the 
squadron  which  was  lying  there,  and  continued  their 
eourse  for  Cadiz,  which  they  entered  in  safely.  This 
did  not  consist  with  the  plans  of  Bonnparte,  who 
would  have  had  the  whole  naval  force  united  at  crest, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  the  descent  upon  England. 
**  Creneral  terror  was  spread,"  he  said,  "  throughout 
that  divided  nation,  and  never  was  England  00  near 
to  de8truction."t  Of  the  general  terror,  few  of  the 
British,  w©  believe,  remenioer  any  thing,  and  of  the 
imminent  danger  we  M'ere  not  sensible.  Had  the 
combined  fleets  entered  the  British  Channel,  instead 
of  the  Mediterranean,  they  would  have  found  the 
same  admiral,  the  same  seamen,  nay,  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  same  ships,  lo  which  ViJleneuve's  retreat 
into  Cadis  gave  the  trouble  of  going  to  seek  him  there. 

When  the  certainty  wns  known  that  the  tnem3f*s 
fleets  were  actually  in  Cadiz,  Nelson  was  put  at  tne 
head  of  the  British  naval  force  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an,S  which  was  reinforced  with  an  alertness  and 
secrecy  that  did  the  highest  honour  to  the  Admiralty. 
Villeneuve,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  it  is  believed,  his 
toaster* a  express  orders  to  put  to  sea  ;il  and  if  he  had 
been  censurad  for  want  of  zeal  in  the  action  oflFCape 
Pinisterre  with  Calder,  he  was  hkely,  as  a  brave  man, 
to  determine  on  nmnmg  some  risk  to  prove  the  in- 
justice of  his  Emperor's  reproaches.  Cadiz  also,  be- 
ing strictly  blockaded  by  the  English,  the  fleets  of 
France  anid  Spam  b^(an  to  be  in  want  of  necessa- 
ries. But  what  principally  determined  the  French 
admiral  on  putting  to  sea,  was  his  ignorance  of  the 
*  reinforcements  received  by  the  English,  which, 
though  they  left  Nelson's  fleet  still  inferior  to  his 
own.  yet  brought  tHem  nearer  to  an  equaUty  thaii, 
bad  he  been  aware  of  it,  wonl^  have  renderra  their 
meeting  at  all  desirable  to  Villeneuve.  It  was  ano- 
ther and  especial  point  of  encouragement,  that  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  disbelieve  the  report  that  Nel- 

''  *  (")1m  court  tie  oCoirinion  tlMit  Mch  oonduct  on  the  part  of 
Amtimi  Sir  Robert  Calder  waa  not  tiw  malt  of  cowardice  or  dis- 
•flMtaon,  but  01  error  in  iudgmeot,  for  which  he  dosenres  lo  bo  m- 
varety  reprimanded— and  he  is  lierebp  severely  reprimanded 


.  r  *C- 

ecrditigly.'*— Sice  Amwal  Register,  vol.  xlvil  p.  43*.    And  for  the 
finance  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  see  p.  894  of  the  ume  volume. ) 

*  1"  la  IMS.M.  Dani  was  M  Boulogne,  intwdant  seoeral  of  the 
araur.  Ooo  mominf ,  IVapoleon  scot  fur  him  into  tiia  cabinet : 
Dam  Ukto  fbund  him  trancported  with  rage,  itridin^  rapidly  up 
uid  down  the  apartment,  and  breakinc  a  sullen  silence  only  by 
tbrapt  and  abort  ezclamationa>~'  What  a  navy  1  —What  an  admi- 

!— What  cacriAees  thrown  awa^i— My  hope  is  destroyed  1— 
Villeneure  l  ioiteod  of  beinf  in  the  Chanael,  he  is  ipno  into 
1 1  It  is  all  overt  be  will  be  blockaded.  Daru,  sit  down, 
,  and  write  1'  Napoleon  had  received  eariy  in  the  mominf 
Ihs  news  of  ViUencuve'a  arrival  in  a  Spanish  port :  he  saw  in- 
sloflUy  that  tha  ooiiquest  of  England  was  abortivei  the  immense 
expense  of  the  fleet  and  the  flotilla  krat  for  a  k>nf  time,  perhapa 
ftr  ever.  At  that  moment,  in  the  tmnsport  of  race,  wmrh  per- 
■Itfiiot  other  roan  to  preserve  their  judfment.  he  raid  taken  one 
of  ttuse  bokl  resohitiona,  and  traced  oat  one  of  the  most  admira- 
Uft  plans  of  a  compaicn,  that  any  other  conqueror  could  have 
odoeehred  at  leisure  and  with  coolneBs,  without  heaitatioa,  with> 
out  steppinjr :  he  then  dictated  the  whole  plan  of  tlie  campaitn  uf 
Aastertttr,  Qie  departure  of  the  several  corps  of  the  army,  from 
Ranover  and  HoOand,  even  to  the  confines  of  the  west  and  soiith 
of  Pmnoe.'*— DuFiw,  Force  Naval,  t  i.  p.  944.) 

!  (LasCases.t.  JLp.  968.1 

f  fNefamn  had  not  been  a  month  in  Enfriand  when  Captain 
Bfawkwooii,  on  his  wav  to  the  Admiralty  with  despatches,  called 
w  Urn  at  Bforton,  at  five  in  the  mommg,  and  found  him  aheady 
<>cssed.  ITpon  seeinf  htm  he  exc!iiroed,  "I  am  sure  you  brinf 
Bwnews  orthe  Frencli  and  Spanish  fleetst  1  think  I  shall  have 
let  to  beat  them  1",  It  was  as  be  had  supposed ;  they  had  lihem* 
led  the  squadron  from  Fenol,  and  beiiw  now  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
m,  mt  safely  into  Cadis.  "Depend  on  it,  Blackvi'ood,"  he  re- 
psatrtly  sakl,  "1  shall  yet  give  M.  VUleneuve  a  drubbing  l"— 

flOOTHST.l 

*  ["  Napoleon  had,  no  doubt,  ordered  the  minister  of  the  ma- 
Jim  to  take  ftom  Adiiuml  Vflleneuve  the  command  uf  hn  fleets  : 
nr  the  latter  aent  Adroiial  RoaiHy  to  supersede  hhn.  He  api^rised 
vffifneuve  of  this  by  a  oourier :  whether  he  added  any  reproaches 
<,lW>w  not ;  but  semethinff  of  the  kind  must  havn  passed,  since 
'  yflcneuve  quitted  Cadiz  without  oeoasiob,  with  the  French  and 
«PQaisli  fleet,  to  attack  the  Enf  hsh  squadron  commanded  by  Net- 
"-fiAVAET,  L  IL  p.  lis.]      .     .  / 


son  commanded  the  British  fl^tlT  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  united  motives,  and  confiding  in  a  plan 
of  tactics  which  he  had  formed  for  reeistmg  the  fa-  * 
vouriie  mode  of  attack  practised  by  the  English,  tha 
French  admiral  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  10th  Oc- 
tober, 1805,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  for  his 
country. 

The  hostile  fleets  were  not  long  in  meeting,  and 
the  wind  never  impelled  along  the  ocean  two  more 
gallant  armaments.  The  advantage  of  numbers  was 
greatly  on  the  side  of  Villeneuve.  He  had  thirty- \ 
three  sail  of  the  hne,  and  seven  large  frigates:  Nel- 
son only  twenty-seven  hne-of-battlc  ^hips,  ana  three 
frigates.  The  mferiority  of  the  English  m  number  of 
rnen  and  guns  was  yet  more  considerable.  The  com- 
bined fleet  had  four  thousand  troops  on  board,  many 
of  whom,  excellent  rifle-men,  were  placed  in  the  tops. 
But  oil  odds  were  compensated  by  the  quality  of  tne 
British  sailors,  and  the  talents  of  Nelson. 

Villeneuve  showed  no  inclination  to  shun  the 
eventful  action.  His  disposition  was  singular  ana 
ingenious.  His  fleet  formed  a  double  Une,  each  alter- 
nate ship  being  about  a  cablets  length  to  the  wind- 
ward of  her  second  a-head  and  a-stem,  and  thus  the 
arrangements  represented  the  chequers  of  a  draught- 
board, and  seemed  to  guard  against  the  operation  of 
cutting  the  line,  as  usually  practised  by  tne  British. 
But  Nelson  had  determined  to  practise  the  manoeuvre 
in  a  manner  as  original  as  the  mode  of  defence  adopt- 
ed by  Villeneuve.  His  order  for  saihng  was  in  two 
lines,  and  this  was  also  the  order  for  battle.  An  ad- 
vanced squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest  sailing  two- 
deckers,  was  to  cut  oflT three  or  four  of  the  enemy's 
Hne,  a-head  of  their  centre ;  the  second  in  command, 
Admiral  Collingwood,  was  (0  break  in  upon  the  ene- 
my about  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  rear,  and  Nelson 
himself  determine  to  bear  down  on  the  centre.  The 
efiect  of  these  manoeuvres  must  of  course  be  a  close 
and  general  action ;  for  the  rest.  Nelson  knew  he 
coula  trust  to  the  determination  of  his  officers  and 
seamen.  To  his  admirals  and  officers  he  explained 
in  general,  that  his  object  was  a  close  and  decisive 
engagement ;  and  thai  if^  in  the  confusion  and  smoke 
of  the  battle,  signals  should  not  be  vfsible,  the  cap- 
tain would  never  do  wrong  who  laid  his  ship  along- 
side of  the  enemy. 

With  such  dispositions  on  either  side,  the  two  gal- 
lant fleets  met  on  the  memorable  21st  of  October. 
Admiral  CoUinj^wood.  who  led  the  van,  went  down 
on  the  enemy  with  all  his  sails  set,  and,  disdaining 
to  furi  them  m  tho  usual  manner,  cut  the  sheets,  and 
let  his  canvass  fly  loose  in  the  wind,  as  if  he  needed 
it  no  longer  after  it  had  borne  him  amidst  the  thick- 
est of  the  enemy.  Nelson  run  his  vessel,  the  Victory, 
on  board  the  French  Redoubtable ;  the  Temeraire,  a 
second  British  ship,  fbll  on  board  the  same  vessel  on 
the  other  side;  another  enemy's  ship  fell  on  board  of 
the  Temeraire,  and  the  action  was  hercely  maintain- 
ed betwi.xt  these  four  vessels,  which  lay  as  close  as 
if  they  had  been  moored  together  in  some  friendly 
harbour.  While  the  Victory  thus  engaged  the  Re- 
doubtable on  the  starboard,  she  maiutulned  from  her 
larboard  guns  an  incessant  fire  on  the  Bucentaor 
and  the  colossal  Santa  Trinidad,  a  vessel  of  fonr 
decks.  The  example  of  the  admiral  was  universally 
followed  by  tho  Bntish  captains;  they  broke  into  the 
enemy's  line  on  every  side,  eiigag^ed  t|vo  or  three 
ships  at  the  same  time,  and  maintained  the  battle  at 
tlft  very  muzzles  of  the  cannon.  The  superiority 
which  we  have  claimed  for  our  countrymen  was  soon 
made  ma  nifest.  Nineteen  ships  of  the  line  were  cap- 
tured, two  were  first-rate  vessels,  none  were  under 
seventy-four  guns.  Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken, 
in  a  subsequent  action,  by  Sir  Ricliard  Strachan. 
Seven  out  of  the  vessels  which  escaped  into  Oadiz 
were  rendered  unserviceable.  The  whole  combined 
fleet  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 

T  t"  Villeneuve  had  called  a  council  of  war  on  hearinf  that  Nel- 
son had  taken  ilie  command ;  and  their  determination  was  not  to 
leave  Cadiz  unIe.<M  they  had  reason  to  believe  themselves  one  tiuru 
stmnger  than  the  British  force.  Many  circum«tuiKM?s  ti^nrii^i  to 
deceive  them  into  such  an  opinion,  and  an  Amtricnn  contributed 
onintentionaJly  to  mirfkiad  them,  by  declarin?  tluit  NoUon  could 
not  possibly  be  with  thf>  fl<>et.  Ibr  be  himself  liad  seen  him  onU  a 
fcw  days hefora  in  London."— 8ov«tEY.l 


XIBE  or  KAFOfiPOIX  VOUA^MMR. 


im^ 


jd^y.  But  the  feeliiigs  of  deep  sorrow  nuDgled  with 
ihoM  of  oxultaiion,  with  winch  we  first  heard  the 
tidings  of  the  battle  of  TrafaLgor,  stiii  a^iiate  our  bo- 
soniBL  as  we  reconl,  thai  NeUoD,  the  darling  of  Bri- 
tain, bought  with  his  life  this  Itat  and  decided  tciumph 
over  his  country's  enemies.  A  Briton  himself  in  every 
-word  and  thought,  ihedischaige  of  a  sailor's  duty, 
acoorduig  to  his  idea,  was  a  debt  involving  every  feat 
wbich  the  most  exalted  bravery  could  perform,  and 

/  every  risk  which  the  extremity  of  danger  could  pre- 
sent. The  word  to  which  he  attached  such  an  un- 
limited meaning,  was  often  in  his  mouth ;  the  ide)i 
never,  we  believe,  absent  from  his  mind.  His  last 
signal  intimated  that  England  expected  pverv  man 
to  do  his  duty.  His  first  words  on  entering  tne  ac- 
tion were,  '^1  thank  the  great  Disposer  of  events  for 
diiB  great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty ;"  and  with 
his  last  departing  breath,  he  was  distinctly  beard  to 
repeat  the  same  pious  and  patriotic  sentiment,  "J 
thank  God  I  have  done  my  cfuty."*  That  duty  was 
indeed  performed^  even  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
own  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 
The  good  servant  of  his  country  aiept  not  before  his 
task  was  fulfilled;  for,  by  the  victory  in  which  he 
feil,  the  naval  force  of  tne  enemy  was  altogether  de- 
stroyed, and  the  threat  of  invasion  sdenced  for  ever. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  Maek's  Pur- 
Tander  having  taken  place  on  the  20tn  October,  Na 
poleon  was  probably  entering  XJlm  in  triumph  upon 

.  the  very  day,  when  the  united  remains  of  his  man 
time  force,  and  the  means  on  which,  acoordiog  to 
hia  own  subsequent  account,  be  relied  for  the  subju- 

.  ffation  of  En^and,  were  flying,  striking,  and  sinking, 
before  the  banners  of  Nelson.  What  hts  feelings 
may  have  been  on  learning;  the  news,  we  nave  no 
certain  meant  of  aaoertauung.  Tne  Memoirs  of 
FottcfaA  say,  upon  the  alleged  authontv  of  Bertiiier, 
that  hifl  emotion  was  extreme, -and  that  Ina  first  ex- 
clamation was,  *' I  cannot  be  every  where!"  imply- 
ing, certainly,  that  his  own  presence  would  have 
changed  the  aoene.t  The  same  idea  occurs  in  his 
conversations  with  Las  Cascs.4  It  may  he  greatly 
doubted,  baivevor,  whether  Napoleon  woold  have 
desired  to  have  been  on  board  tne  besf  ship  in  the 
French  navy  on  that  memorable  occasion ;  and  it 
seema  pretty  certain,  that  his  being  so  could  have  had 
no  inflbence  whatever  on  the  fate  of  the  dajr.  The 
tinfortnnate  ViUeneave  dared  not  trust  to  his  mas- 
ter's forgiveness.  "  He  ought,"  so  Bonaparte  states 
it.  "to  nave  been  victorious,  and  he  was  defeated." 
For  thisi  although  the  mishap  which  usually  must 
attend  one  out  of  the  two  eommanders  who  engage 
in  action,  Villeneuve  felt  there  was  no  apology  to  be 
accepted,  or  even  offered,  and  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate seaman  committed  suicide.S    Bonaparte,  on  all 

*  See,  for  these  and  other  partieulan  of  (he  battle  of  TfMmr, 
floathey't  Life  of  Neiton^  a  work  alreedr  repeetedlj  quoted.  It  ii 
the  hmmj  of  a  hero,  in  the  namtirc  of  which  are  evioeed  at 
once  theiudimont  and  fidelity  of  ibe  hiaUnian.  with  the  imacimt- 
tion  Off  the  Doet  It  weU  deserves  to  be,  what  already itb,  the 
text  book  orlhe  British  navy. 

/  ("  Tlie  dJaastpr  of  Trafkkar.  by  theinhi  of oor  navy.  cempM- 
■ad  uw  securitr  of  Great  Britain.  U  was  a  few  days  aAer  the  ca- 
,  liltMliuinn  of  ulm.  and  upon  the  Vienna  road,  thai  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  despatch  containing  the  JBnit  inteuiccnoe  of  this  misfbr- 
tane.  Berthier  has  smre  rslated  to  me,  that  while  seated  at  the 
•ame  tabki  with  Napoleon,  ho  read  the  ratal  paper,  but  not  daring 
to  present  it  to  him.he  jiushed  it  graduallf  with  his  elbows  under 
his  er^'^  Soarceljr  had  Napoleon  glanced  through  its  eootents, 
than  he  started  up,  full  of  rage,  exoUunung.  '  I  cannot  be  ayary 
where  I'  Hii  agitation  was  extreme,  and  Borthifir  despaired  of 
^rancnilkanr  him."— Fooomb.  t  i.  p.  flR.] 

I  ["  it  ustid  to  bo  remarked  in  the  saloon  of  the  household,  that 
I  was  nover  accessible  to  aar  one  after  I  had  an  audience  with 
the  mimsbn'  of  the  marine.  The  roafon  was,  because  he  never 
iiad  any  tat  bad  inwn  to  commonicate  to  me.  For  my  part,  I 
«ave  up  every  t  hing  after  the  disaster  of  Trafalgar ;  I  ocdid  not  be 
eveij  wfapre,  and  I  had  enough  to  occupy  my  attention  with  the 
urmiea  of  the  continent."— Napoleon,  lii  Cosm,  l  iil  p.  848.1 

i  I"  At  Rennes,  98th  Aprfl.  !8oe,  on  his  way  from  England  to 
Pans.— Villeneuve,  when  taken  pdaoner  and  conveyed  to  Bng- 
'and,  was  so  much  grieved  at  hi*  defeat,  that  he  studied  anatomy 
<m  purpose  to  destroy  himself.  For  this  purposf^  he  bmiirht  some 
^natoqucal  platen  of  the  boarfc^  and  compared  them  with  his  own 
body,  m  order  to  asoortairi  the  exact  situation  of  that  organ.  On 
his  arrival  in  Prance.  I  ordered  that  he  should  remain  at  Rennes, 
and  not  proctwd  to  Paris.  ViUeneuve,  afraid  of  being  tried  by  a 
eoKftmartial,  determinad  to  destroy  himself,  and  aooordingly 
his  ph^as  of  the  heart,  and  compared  them  with  his  breast. 
Iriathaahape  oC  the  plate,  ha  made  a  nsik  with  aiavie 


occasions,  apokei9^th  ditre«H)CMf  iMI^ifiMoiyi  qor 
was  it  a  sign  of  ms  jodgment  in  nautical  mntiera, 
that  he  preferred  to  •  this  abb, .  bat  unfortunlite  ma- 
miral  the  gasconading  braggart,  Laiouche  Trtt- 
villdi 

The  unfortunate  event  of  the  h&lth  of  Trafalgar, 
was  not  permitted  to  darken  the  hnJliant  pjccure, 
which  the  extraordinary  campaign  of  Clin  and  Aua- 
terlitz  enabled  the  victor  to  present  to  tlie  cnipira 
which  he  governed,  and  which  detailed  his  successes 
in  the  full*olowa  pride  of  conquest.  "  His  armi«^*' 
he  said,  addressir^  the  Legislative  body,  the  sfwion 
of  which  he  opened  with  ;great  pomp  on  tno  2d 
March,  1806,  "  had  never  ceased  to  conquer,  iwiilJbe 
commanded  them  to  cease  to  combat.  His  enemies 
were  humbled  and  confounded— the  joytd  house  of 
Naples  had  ceased  to  reign /or  eiw"— (the  term  was 
loo  comprehensivo)— "  tno  «nmie  pemasula  of  Italy 
now  made  a  part  of  the  Great  Empire— his  ^nerosi- 
ty  had  permitted  the  return  of  the  defeated  Uussians 
to  their  own  countJT,  and  had  re<-eetablishsd  ike 
throne  of  Austria,  aiter  punishing  her  by  the  priva- 
tion of  a  part  of  her  dominions."  Tiaftlgar  was  than 
touched  upon.  '*A  tempest,"  he  said,  had  depriv- 
ed him  of  some  few  vsaselsl  after  a  cpmbat  inipra- 
dently  entered  into ;"ir— ana  thus  he  glossed  over  « 
calamitous  and  decisive  defeat,  in  which  so  aiMkjf  af 
his  hopes  were  shipwrecked. 

When  a  sovereign  has  not  sufBcient  gieatneBs  of 

3]ind  to  acknowledge  his  losses,  wo  may,  withovt 
oing  him  wron^  suspect  him^  of  ej^aggerating  bis 
successes.  Those  of  France,  ,in  her  ertemal  relf- 
t4ons,  were  indeed  scsrcelv  capable  af  being  over  es- 
timated. But  when  M.  de  CaampBgnyt  on  tha4th 
March  following;  made  a  relation  of  the  mtemal  im- 
provements of  France  under  (be  government  of  Bo- 
naf>arte,  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  merit  of  laote 
which  onlv  existed  upon  paper,  and  oi  otkars  wbisk 
were  bareiv  commenced,  as  well  as  of, some  that 
were  completea.  All  was  of  course  ascribed  to  tl^ 
inspiring  genius  of  the  Emperor,  to  whose  mgfy 
France  was  indebted  for  all  her  prosperity,  tts 
credit  of  the  good  city  of  Paris  Vas  restored,  and.  her 
revenue  doubled— a^culture  was  encouragMlL  hy  tka 
draining  of  immense  morasses— mcuidictfy  waa  abo- 
lished. Beneficial  results,  apparently  inconnatsmt 
with  each  other,  were  prowoed  by  his  regalauona-^ 
the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings  w^neabndged,  and 
the  appointments  of  the  judges  were  raisad.  Iin- 
mense  and  most  expensive  improremeDts,  wmcli,  ia 
other  countries,  or  rather  under  other  soverogas,  are 
necessarily  reserved  &r  times  of  peace,  were  carried  ' 
on  by  Napoleon  during  the  most  burdensome  waia 
against  entire  Europe.  Forty  millions  bad  been  ex- 
pended on  public  work&  of  whidi  d^t  great  canals 
were  quoted  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  <^penins  lU 
the  departments  ol  the  empire  to  the  influence  ofui- 
temal^  navigation.  To  conclude,  the  Rmperor  bad 
established  three  hundred  and  seventy  schools — had 
restored  the  rites  of  religion— reinforood  public  credit 
by  supporting  the  bank — reconciled  jamng  factiovs 
-^imnished  the  public  imposts— and  amelioraled 

pin .  thea  fixed  the  pin  aa  near  as  he  ooold  ittdva  in  the  aMM  9aC 
in  has  own  breast,  shoved  it  in  to  the  keaa^penetfstad  Urhsart, 
and  eipired.  He  need  not  have  done  it,  as  hewas  a  bnava  bm. 
though  poaaeased  of  no  talent"— NAroLBOif,T«iQe,  Ac  vai  i  pi 

6T.1 

<l  This  admiral  oomiBanded  at  TouknioiaM,  and  haviMaHhs 
iMit  of  harbour  with  a  Strang  sqMadron.  wheiv  the  main  bod&  «faa 
English  fleet  was  out  of  tiigfat,  had  the  satisfiititlaD  to  see  Ana 
vesseLi,  under  Rea^admiral  Campbell,  retreat  befiae  hia  sopefior  I 
force.  This  unnanal  einnmistanre  so  elated  MonsisMr  Latoaebt 
Tri^vflle.  that  he  converted  the  affiur  into  a  general  pnauit  of  Jb| 
whole  British  fleet,  and  of  Nelson  himself,  who.  be  nreCaaded,  M 
before  him.  Nenon  was  so  much  nettled  at  his  eflVonlMy,  jlat 
he  wrota  to  his  brother,  "  You  will  have  seen  La|oiiche*a  ' 
how  be  chaaed  me  and  how  I  ran.    I  keep  it.  and  itl  ta[ 


God,  he  shall  eat  tt"  Latouche  escaped  this  puaidiaMat  by  ^ 
ifig  (l»th  August,  1804)  ofthe  fktigne  inearred  i»  walkkig  »  oAto 
op  to  the  sigoal-poat  at  iScpet.  to  w^eh  fiM  the  jnomeoUry  ao- 
sence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  which  he  pretmdad  dared  sat 
fcee  him.  This  man  Bdnapaite  teasidared  as  the  boast  of  db 
French  navy.— {'*  Napoleon  said,  he  «nii«  regretted  lialaaaka 
Trtville,  whiom  he  itmidcd  as  a  maa  of  real  ti^SDC  H^voaaf 
oonion  that  that  adEokal  would  havegrrap  >  iHtetiH  irasalw  p 
aflhiiB.  TIm attack 00 faMlia. and th»mvaaion of £asiao4ii«ii 
bf  him  have  been  at  Jaait  ■ttemptML*'— Las  Oaaas,  t.  A  p. 

SIT.) 
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the  conditio^  of  erery  existing^  French  man.*  To 
jodge  from  the  rapturous  ezpressnons  of  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  the  Emperor  was  already  the  subject  of  de- 
served adoration ;  it  only  remained  to  found  temples 
and  raise  altars. 

MuQh  of  this  statement  was  unquestionably  the 
exaggeration  of  flattery,  which  represented  every 
thing  as  commenced  as  soon  as  it  had  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  sovereign,  every  thing  finished  as  sood 
as  it  was  begun.  Other  measures  there  were,  which, 
like  the  support  afforded  to  the  bank,  merely'  repair- 
ed injuries  which  Napoleon  himseli  had  inflicted. 
The  credit  of  this  commercial  establishment  had 
been  shaken,  because,  in  setting  ofl*  for  the  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  had  stripped  it  of  the  reserve  of 
specie  laid  up  to  answer  demands;  and  it  was  re- 
stored, because  his  return  with  victory  had  enabled 
him  to  replace  what  he  had  borrowed.  Considering 
that  there  was  no  sm^ll  hazard  of  his  being  unable 
to  remedy  the  evil  which  he  had  ceriainlv  occasion- 
«d,t  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  national  benefit. 

Some  part  of  this  exaggeration  mkht  even  de- 
ceive Na;>oleon.  It  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages 
of  despotism,  that  the  sovereign  nimself  is  liable  to 
he  imposed  upon  by  false  representations  of  this  na- 
ture ;  as  it  is  said  the  Empress  Catherine  was  flatter- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  distant  villages  and  towns 
ID,  the  desert  places  of  her  empire,  which  were,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  painted  representations  of  such 
ohjects,t  upon  the  plan  of  those  that  are  exhibited 
on  the  stage,  or  are  erected  as  points  of  view  in  some 
fantastic  pleasure  gardens. ,  It  was  a  part  of  Bona- 
parte's character  to  seize  with  ready  precisioif  upon 
general  ideas  of  improvement,  Whereter  he  came, 
Ee  formed  plans  of  important  public  work^  manyof 
which  never  existed  but  in  the  bulletin.  Having  is- 
sued his  general  orders,  he  was  apt  to  hold  them  as 
caecut^.  It  was  impossible  to  do  all  himself,  or 
even  to  overlook  with  accuracy  those  to  whom  the 
details  were  committed.  There  were,  therefore, 
many  magnificent  schemes  commenced,  under  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  which  were  left  unfinished  for 
want  of  iunds,  or  perhaps  because  they  only  regard- 
ed some  points  of  focal  interest,  and  there  were  many 
adopted  that  were  forgotten  amid  the  hurry  of  affairs, 
or  postponed  till  the  moment  of  peace,  which  was 
never  to  appear  during  his  reign. 

But  with  the  same  frankness  with  which  history 
is  bound  to  censure  the  immeasurable  ambition  of 
this  extraordinary  map,  she  is  bound  also  to  record 
IJbat  his  views  towards  the  improvement  of  his  em- 
pire were  broad,  clear-sighted,  and  public  spirited ; 
and  we  think  it  probable,  that,  had  nis  passion  for 
war  been  a  less  predominant  point  of  his  character, 
his  care,  applied  to  the  objects  of  peace,  would  have 
^ne  as  much  for  France,  as  Augustus  did  for  Rome. 
Still  it  must  be  added,  that,  having  bereft  his  coun- 
try of  her  freedom,  and  proposing  to  transmit  the 
empire,  like  his  own  patrimony,  to  his  heirs,  the  evil 
which  he  had  done  to  France  was  as  permanent  as 
his  system  of  governmefit,  while  the  benefits  which 
he  had  conferred  on  her.  to  whatever  extent  they 
might  have  been  realized,  must  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  life,  and  the  character  of  his  sue- 
eessor. 

*  (The  Ezpoe^  abo  states—"  The  calendar  of  the  Revolution 
lias  been  abolishrd,  bccatise  its  dbiect  was  found  to  be  unattain- 
able, and  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  it  to  commercial  and  doU- 
tinU  eonrsnienee,  which  reqaires  a  common  system.— Indeeo,"  it 
adds,  "  the  people  of  fair  Eumpe  are  already  divided  hy  too  many 
vwiatiea ;  they  oughi  onhr  to  form  one  neat  family."] 

*  [*'  This  embarrassment  Napoleon  had  himfelt  catised  bT  car- 
ryinff  off  ftnrn  the  vaults  of  the  bank  above  fifty  miliions.  Placed 
upon  the  bocks  of  Kinc  Philip's  moles,  those  millions  had  powe^ 
rally  eontrilxtfed  to  the  prodieious  success  of  this  unexpected 
campaign."— FotrCHE,  1 1.  p.  295.] 

r  i"  A  ridiculous  story,"— says  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  who  ac- 
eomMnied  (he  Empress  Catherine  during  lier  tour  thtwffh  her 
•eotfaom  provinces,  m  1797,  "  has  been  spread,  which  affirms  that 
vittages  ef  Dostoboanl,  and  paintings  rbpresenting  distant  fleets 
and  amenae,  and  bodies  of  cavalry,  liave  l>een  so  disposed  as  to 
cheat  our  eyes  during  our  rapid  jounier.  I  believe,  however,  that 
•onie  little  contrivance  is  occasionally  employed:  that,  for  in* 
■tance,  the  Emprcaa.  who  cannot  rove  about  on  loot  aa  we  do,  is 
Wnuaded  that  some  towns,  for  the  building  of  which  she  has  paid 
considerable  sums,  are  realty  finished ;  whereas  there  are.  in  fact, 
^y  towns  without  streets,  streets  without  houses,  ana  hoiiMs 
out  roofs,  doQis,  or  windowi."— ZgHrci  4  Pmtem.] 

V<tt.  VU.-HI  O 
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But  as  such  reflections  had  not  prevented  Napo- 
leon from  raising  the  fabric  of  supreme  power,  to  th« 
summit  of  which  he  had  ascended,  bo  they  did  not 
now  prevent  him  from  surroundinj?  and  strengthen-  , 
ing  it  with  such  additional  bulwarks  as  he  could 
find  materials  for  erecting,  at  the  expense  of  the  foes 
whom  he  subdued.  ^  Sensible  of  the  diflficulty;  or  ra- 
ther the  impossibility,  of  retaining  ail  power  in  his 
own  hands,  he  now  bent  himself  so  to  modify  and  or- 
^nize  the  governments  of  the  countries  adjacent, 
that  they  should  always  be  dependent  upon  France; 
and  to  ensure  this  point,  he  determined  to  vest  im- 
mediate relations  of  his  own  with  the  supreme 
authority  in  those  states,  which,  under  the  name  of 
allies,  were  to  pay  to  France  the  same  homage  in 
peace,  and  render  her  the  same  services  in  war,  which 
ancient  Rome  exacted  from  the  countries  which 
she  had  subdued.  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
were  each  destined  to  furnish  an  appanage  to  the 
princes  born  of  the  Imperial  blood  of  Napoleon,  or  ' 
connected  with  it  by  matrimonial  alliances.  In  re- 
turn for  these  benefits,  Bonaparte  was  disposed  to 
subject  his  brothers  to  the  ordinary  monarchical  re- 
strictions, which  preclude  princes  nearly  connected 
with  the  throne,  from  formmg  marriages,  according 
to  their  own  private  inclinations^  and  place  them  in 
this  respect  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the  monarch, 
and  destined  to  form  such  political  alliances  as  may 
best  suit  his  views.  They  belonged,  he  said,  in  tha 
decree  creating  them^  entirely  to  the  country,  and 
must  therefore  lay  aside  ever>'  sentiment  of  indivi- 
dual, feeling,  when  the  pubhc  weal  required  such  a 
sacrifice.S 

Two  of  Napoleon's  brothers  resisted  this  species  of 
authority.  The  services  which  Lucien  had  rendered 
him,  upon  the  18ih  Brumaire,  although  without  his 
prompt  assistance  that  daring  adventure  might  have 
altogether  failed,  had  not  saved  him  from  faliing 
under  the  Imperial  displeasure.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  disapproved  of  the  destruction  of  the  Republic, 
and  that,  in  remonstrating  against  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  ho  had  dared  to  tell  his  brother, 
that  such  conduct  would  cause  the  people  to  cast 
himself  and  his  kindred  into  the  common  sewer,  as 
they  had  done  the  corpse  of  Marat.'  But  Lucien'a 
principal  oflence  consisted  in  his  refusmg  to  part  with 
his  wife,  a  beautiful  and  afi'ectionate  wonaan.  for  the  ^ 
purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  more  suited  to  the 
yiew^s  of  NapoIeon.lT  He  pemained,  therefore,  long 
in  a  private  situation,**  notwithstanding  the  talent 
and  decision  which  he  had  evinced  on  many  occa- 
sions during  the  Revolution,  and  was  onlv  restored 
to  his  brother's  favour  and  countenance,  when,  after 
his  return  from  Elba,  his  support  became  again  of 
importance.  Jerome,  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
family,  incurred  also  lor  a  time  his  brother's  displea- 
sure, oy  having  formed  a  matrimonial  connexion  with 
an  American  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplishments. tf 
Complying  with  the  commands  of  Napoleoir,  he  was 
at  a  later  period  restored  to  his  favour,  but  at  proKnt 
he  too  was  in  disgrace.  Neither  Lucien  nor  Jerome 
was  therefore  mentioned  in  the  species,  of  entail, 
which,  in  default  of  Napoleon's  naming  his  success- 
or, destined  the  French  empire  to  Joseph  and  Louis 

I  ("  How  does  Sir  Walter  make  these  difftrent  asaertfcmi  acrasT 
The  tiuth  is.  Napoleon  never  wished  or  pretended  to  ghre  vpm 
ofa,  but  to  act  as  he  thought  right  tuwanb  France,  and  thn  de- 
sign was  as  ffreat  as  it  was  noble  and  generous ;  exaggeratioa 
only  deforms  it."— Louis  Bonaparts,  p.  48.] 

n  I"  One  day,  after  a  warm  dispute  between  the  two  brotban, 
Lucien,  taking  out  his  watch,  and  flingina  it  violently  on  the  floer* 
addressed  Napoleon  in  these  remarkable  words :  '  You  Will  one 
day  be  smashed  to  pieces  as  I  have  smashed  that  watch ;  and  a 
time  virill  come,  when  your  famfly  and  friemb  wiB  not  have  a 
resting-place  for  their  heads.*  "—Sumoira  de  Rafp,  p.  H.) 

TT  lue  Bourrienoe,  t.  vt.  p.  80.1 

**  tin  1805  he  settled  at  Rome,  wbero  the  Pope,  calling  to  mind 
the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiation  relative  to  the 
Concordat,  treated  him  with  marked  attention  and  kuidnoas.) 

tt  [Towards  the  dote  of  1H03.  Jerome  roaniod  Miss  Palenoa. 
the  (Uiughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Baltimore.  In  the  spnng  of 
1806,  he  embarked  in  a  neutral  vessel,  and  landed  at  Liaboa. 
whence  bo  set  off,  by  land,  for  Paris,  directina  the  ship  to  proceed 
to  Amsterdam ;  from  w4iich  city  he  intended  bis  wife  should  fot 
kiw  hiifi,  as  soon  as  he  bad  obuined  the  requisite  pennission  Bom 
his  imperial  brother.  On  the  aiiival,  fiowerar,  of  the  vessel  in  tin 
Texel,  Madame  Jerome,  not  beitig  pernutted  to  go  on  shore,  land- 
ed at  Dover,  took  up  her  rsaidenoe  during  the  sununor  at  CaadMfr- 
w«n,  and  In  the  ancumn  raCumed  to  Amanes.] 
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in  Buccesmon ;  nor  were  the  former  called  upon  to 
partake  in  the  splendid  provisions,  which,  after  the 
campaign  of  Austeriitz,  Napoleon  was  enabled  to 
make  for  the  other  members  of  his  famil]f. 

Of  these  establishments,  the  most  princely  were 
the  provinces  of  Holland,  which  Napoleon  now  con- 
verted into  a  kingdom,  and  conferred  upon  Louis 
Bonaparte.  This  transmutation  of  a  republic,  whose 
independence  was  merely  nominal,  into  a  kingdom, 
which  was  completely  and  absolutely  subordmate, 
was  efiectcd  by  little  more  than  an  expression  of  the 
French  Emperor's  will  that  such  an  alteration  should 
take  place.  The  change  was  accomplished  without 
attracting  much  attention;  for  the  Batavian  republic 
was  placed  so  absolutely  at  Bonaparte's  mercy,  as  to 
have  no  power  whatever  to  dispute  his  pleasure. 
They  had  followed  the  French  Revolution  through 
all  its  phases ;  and  under  their  present  cpnstitution, 
a  Grand  Pensionary,  who  had  the  sole  right  of  pre- 
senting new  laws  for  adoption,  and  who  was  ac- 
countable to  no  one  for  the  acts  of  his  administration, 
corresponded  to  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Con- 
sular Government.  This  office-bearer  was  now  to 
assume  the  name  of  kmg,  as  his  prototype  had  done 
that  of  emperor;  but  the  king  was  to  be^chosen  from 
the  family  of  Bonaparte. 

On  the  18th  March,  lvS06,  the  secretary  of  the 
Dutch  Legation  at  Pans  arrived  at  the  Hague  bear- 
ing a  secret  commission.  The  Stales- General  were 
convoked— the  Grand  Pensionary  was  consulted— 
and,  finally,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Paris,  request- 
ing that  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  created 
hereditary  King  of  Holland.  Bonaparte's  assent  was 
gracjouslv  given,  and  the  transaction  was  concluded. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  though  the  change  was 
in  every  degree  contradictory  of  their  habits  and 
opinions,  the  Dutch  submitted  to  it  as  affording  a 
prospect  of  a  desirable,  relief  from  the  disputes  and 
factions  which  then  divided  their  government.  Louis 
Bbnaparte  was  of  a  singularly  amiable  and  fi^ntle 
disposition.  BeMdes  his  near  relationship  to  Napo- 
leon, he  was  married  to  Hortensia,*  the  daughter  of 
Josephine,  step-child  of  course  to  the  Emperor,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  share  a  great  proportion  of  his 
favour.  The  conquered  S  tates  of  Holland,  no  longer 
^  the  High  and  Mighty,  as  they  had  been  accustomed' 
to  ^tyle  themselves,  hoped,  in  adoptitif^  a  monarch  so 
nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  Bonaparte, 
and  received  from  his  nand^  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted tb  er^joy  the  protection  of  France,  and  be  se- 
cured against  the  subaltern  oppression  exercised  over 
th^  commerce  and  their  cotmtiy.  TTie  acceptance 
of  Lotus  as  their  King^  they  imagined,  must  establish 
for  them  a  powerful  protector  in  the  couricils  of  that 
Atitocrat,  at  whose  disposal  they  were  necessarily 
pjaced.  Louis  Bonaparte  was  tnereibre  received  as 
King  of  Holland.t  How  far  the  prince  and  his  suh- 
iects  experienced  falfiimentof  the  hopes  which  both 
naturally  entertained,  belongs  to  another  page  of 
thltf  history. 

Germany  also  was  dootned  to  find  more  than  one 
appanage  for  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  effect  of 
tite  campaign  of  Ulm  and  Austeriitz  had  been  almost 
entirely  deslmctive  of  the  influence  which  the  House 
of  Austria  had  so  long  poaaessed  in  the  southwest 
districts  of  Germany.  Stripped  of  her  dotninions  in 
the  Vorariberg  and  the  Tyrol,  as  she  had  formerly 
been  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  she 
was  flang  far  back  from  that  portion  of  Grermany 
bordering*  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine,  where  she  had 
formerly  exercised  so  mueh  authority,  and  often,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  no  gentle  hand. 

•  C"  The  narriavB  took  plaoe  on  the  4tfa  Jairany,  1809.  Louis 
becanua  a  bttfbaod--ncvdr  waa  there  a  moru  ^oomy  ceremony— 
nerar  hod  husband  and  wife  a  stronger  presentiment  of  all  the 
horrors  ofa  forced  and  ilJ-assorted  union  I  From  this  he  dates  the 
oommencement  of  his  unhaniiness.  It  stamped  on  his  wliote  ex- 
wtenca  a  profound  melancfaolf."— Lotru  BonapaRtb,  Doatmefu 
BlMiiquet,  t  i.  p.  las.] 

r  [Louts  pleaded  the  delieacf  of  his  constitution,  and  the  unfk- 
vourableness  of  the  climate.  "  Better  to  die  a  kinr  than  ta  live  a 
prince."  was  Napoleon's  roplr ;  and  in  a  dar  or  two  afler  Talley- 
rand waited  on  him  af  St.  Leu,  and  read  aloud  to  him  and  Ho^ 
tensia,  thd  treaty  and  eonstitu'ion.  Tlri^  took  plaee  on  tlte  3d  of 
Jttne,  ISM ;  on  the  5th  Louis  waa  proelabned  Kin^r  of  Holtuld.— 
I>B  BomauBMia.  t.  viiL  p.  I9f.] 


Defeated  and  humbled,  the  Emperor*' of  Austria 
was  no  longer  able  to  ofier  any  opposition  to  the  pro- 
jects of  aggrandizement  which  Napoleon  meditated 
in  those  confines  of  the  empire  which  lay  adjacent  to 
the  Rhine  and  to  France,  of  which  that  river  had 
been  declared  the  boundary :  nor  indeed  to  his  scheme 
of  entirely  new-modelling  the  empire  itseUL 

Prussia,  however,  remained  a  party  interested,  and 
too  formidable,  from  her  numerous  armies  and  high 
military  reputation,  to  be  despised  by  Napoleon.  He 
was  indeed  greatly  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  du- 
ring the  campaign,  and  by  no  means  incUned  either 
to  forget  or  to  forgive  the  menacing  attitude  which 
the  Court  of  Berlin  had  assumed^  although  finally 
determined  by  the  course  of  events  to  abstain  from 
actual  hostility.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  causes 
of  irritation,  Napoleon  still  esteemed  it  more  politic 
to  purchase  Prussia's  acauiescence  in  his  projects  by 
a  large  sacrifice  to  her  selfish  interests,  than  to  add 
her  to  the  number  of  his  avowed  enemies.  She  was 
therefore  to  be  largely  propitiated  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  state. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  critical  arrival  of 
Haugwiiz,  the  prime-minister  of  Prussia,  at  Yiennai 
and  now  the  declaration  of  war  against  France  with 
which  he  was  charged,  was  exchanged  for  a  friendly 
congratulation  to  Napoleon  by  the  event  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Austeriitz.  Napoleon  was  no  dnpe  to  the  ver- 
satility of  the  Prussian  Cabinet ;  but  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  had  rallied  a  large  army  in  Bohemia— his 
brother  Charles  was  at  the  head  of  a  yet  larger  in 
Hungary— Alexander,  though  defeated,  refused  to  en- 
ter int%any  treaty,  anJd  retained  a  menacing' attitnde, 
and,  victor  as  he  was,  Bonaparte  could  not  wish  to 
see  the  great  and  highly-esteemed  military  force  oT 
Prussia  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him.  He  en- 
tered, therefore,  into  a  private  treaty  with  Hansrwitz, 
bv  which  Prussia  was  to  cede  to  France,  or  rather  to 
place  at  her  disposal,  the  territories  of  Anspach  and 
Bareuth,  and,  by  way  of  indemnification,  was  to  have  , 
the  countenance  of^France  in  occupying  Hanovefi 
from  which  the  French  troops  had])een  withdrawn  to 
join  the  Grand  Anny. 

.The  conduct  of  the  Prussian  minister,— for  with 
him,  rather  than  with  his  court,  the  fault  Uar,— was 
at  once  mean  spirited  and  unprincipled.  He  made 
his  country  surrender  to  Prance  that  yery  territory 
which  the  French  armies  had  so  recently  violated  ^ 
and  he  accepted  as  an  indemnification  the  provinces 
belonging  to  the  Kbg  of  Britain,  with  whom  Prossid 
was  so  far  from  having  any  quarrel,  that  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with 
her  against  tne  aggressions  of  France ;  and  which, 
provinces  had  been  seized  b^  Prance  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  neutrality  claimed  by  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Body. 
Such  gross  and  complicated  violations  of  natiozial 
law  ana  justice,  have  oflen  carried  with  them  their 
own  punishment,  nor  did  they  fail  to  do  so  in  ihe- 
present  instance. 

Those  states,  Ai^Kpach  and'Bareuth,  were  •united 
to  Bavaria;  that  kingdom  was  also  aggrandized  by 
the  Tyrol,  at  the  expense  of  Austria;  and  it  ceded 
the  Grand  Duchy  or  Beiig,  which,  with  other  lord- 
ships, Napolieon  erected  into  a  Grand  Dochy,  and- 
conferred  as  an  appanage  upon  Joachim  Marat: 
Originally  a  soldier  of  fortunct  and  an  undaunted 
one^  Murat  had  raised  himself  to  eminence  in  tht' 
Itahan  campaigns.  On  the  18th  Bnimairei  he  com- 
manded the  party  which  drove  the  Council  of  Fiv» 
Hundred  out  of  their  hall.  In  reward  for  this  ser- 
vice, be  obtained  the  command  of  the  Consqiar 
Guard,  and  thehandof  Marie  de  I'Annonciade,  after- 
wards called  Carohne,  sister  of  Napoleon.!  Murat 
was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  cavalry  officer;, 
his  handsome  person,  accomplished  horaemanshqi, 
and  daring  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons,  pro- 
cured him  the  title  oiLt  Beau  Sabreur.  Out  or  the 
field  of  battle  he  was  but  a  weak  man,  liable  to  be 
duped  by  his  own  vanity,  and  the  flattery  of  those 

t  fMumt's  fktber  was  the  keener  of  an  famnUeoomitfvfain.ciiC 
haHog  once  been  a  steward  of  the  TalleTramk,  ei\)orM  dM  pro^ 
tection  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  fiimily.] 

§  (Thef  were  married  in  January,  1800,  at  ths  Palsoa  of  tlis 
Lazemboiiis.) 
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around  him.  He  affected  a  theatrical  foppery  Id 
drefis,  which  rather  evinced  a  fantastic  love  of  finery 
than  ffood  taste;  and  hence  he  was  sometimes 
called  King  Franconi,  from  the  celebrated  mounte- 
bank of  that  name.*  His  wife  Caroline  w^  an  able 
woman,  and  well  versed  in  political  intrigue.!  It 
will  presently  be  found  they  arose  to  higher  fortunes, 
than  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg.  Mean  tim&  Murat 
was  invested  with  the  hereditary  dignity  ot  Grand 
Admiral  of  France ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Bona- 
parte to  maintain  the  attachment  of  the  new  princes 
to  the  Great  Nation,  were  it  but  by  wearing  some 
string  or  tassel  of  his  own  imperial  livery. 

The  fair  territories  of  Naples  and  Siciiy  were  con- 
ferred, upon  iMQphvt  the  fornler  in  possession,  the 
latter  in  prospect  He  was  a  good  man,  who  often 
stiove  to  moderate  the  fits  of  violence  to  which  his 
brother  gave  way.  In  society,  he  was  accomplished 
and  amiable^  fond  of  letters,  and  though  not  possess- 
ed of  any  thing  approaching  his  brother's  high  quali- 
fications, had  yet  good  judginent  as  wdl  as  good  in- 
cUnations.  Had  he  continued  King  of  Naples,  it  is 
probable  he  might  hate  been  as  fortunate  as  Louis, 
]n  conciliating  the  respect  of  his  subjects;  but, his 
transference  to .  Spain  was  fatal  to  his  reputatiou. 
In  conformity  with  the  policy  which  we  have  noticed, 
the  King  of  Naples  was  to  continue  a  high  feudatory 
of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  the  Vice-Grand 
Hector. 

f  The  princtpalitY  of  Lucca  liad  been  already  con- 
lerred  on  Eliza,  the  eldest  sister  of  BonaiMirte^  and 
was  now  augmented  by  the  districts  of  Kassa-Ca- 
rara  and  Garfognana.  She  was  a  woman  of  a 
strong  and  masculine  cburacter,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  her  ^viog  way  to  the  feminine  weak- 
ness of  encouraging  admirers,  who,  it  is  said,  did 
not  aigh  in  vain.) 

The  public  opinion  was  still  less  favourable  to  her 
younger  sister  Pauling  who  was  one  of  the  most 
beautifal  women  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe. 
I^lerc,  her  firsj  husband,  died  in  the  iatal  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Dommgo,  and  she  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  Prince  Boighese.  Her  encouragement  of 
the  fine,  arts  was  so  little  limited  by  the  onHnaiy 
ideas  of  decorum,  that  the  celebrated  Canova  was 
permitted  to  model  fr<>rn  her  person  a  naked  Venu& 
the  most  beautiful,  it  is  said,  of  his  works.il  Scandal 
went  the  horrible  length  of  imputing  to  Pauline  an 
intrigue  with ^her  own  brother;  which  we  wfllingly 
T^)eci  as  a  qnme  too  hideous  to  be  imputed  to  any 
one,  without  the  most  satisfactory  evidenccIT  The 
gross  and  guilty  enormities  uracUsed  by  the  ancient 
Roman  emperors,  do  not  belong  to  the  character  of 
Bonaparte,  though  such  foul  aeq;>ersion9  have  been 
ca^t  upon  him  by  those  who  were  willing  to  repre- 
sent him  as  in  all  respects  the  countetpart  of  Tibenus 
or  Caligula.  Pauline  Borghede  recdved  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gnoetalla,  in  the  distribudon  of  honours 
among  the  famfly  of  NfU)oIeon. 

At  this  period,  also,  Bonaparte  began  first  to  dis- 
play a  de$ire  o{  engrafting  hia  own  funily  upon  the 
ancient  dynasties  of  Eiux>pe,  with  whom  he  had  been 
80  long  at  war,  and  the  mjn  o(  most  of  whom  had 
contributed  to  nis  elevation.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
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bead  OQ  the  iboolqer*  oTa  uettr  wolMn.'U 

:  Feigfnand  havini  embarkea  ibr  SidJr,  JoMph  Bonaparte,  io 
FNtfiBrr.  isoi,  mait  hkinbUe  entry  into  Nairfat,  aM^irmt  at  tbe 
jwiace  which  tho  wfHrtuiuUfi  mooarch  had  Juit  quitted.  Be  was 
proclaimed  Kin^  of  Naple*  and  tbe  two  Sttiliea  on  the  aoth  of 
Maaeh.  Tlie  city  was  ilitunitiatcd  on  the  occasion,  "  amidst 
twtwy  detponstntfon  of  joy,  ewm  more  on  the  part  ijf  (he  nobles 
than  of  the  hmnr  oideis."— BorerA,  Sttrto  O'jiau^  L  ir.  p.  aM.) 

i  [''She  was  hanrhtr.  nervous.  passionaiB,  diss9lute,  and  de- 
TMired  by  the  (wo  Pasifoiii  of  love  and  ambitioo— tofluenoed,  as 
bas  hem  said,  hy  the  poet  Fontanes,  in  whom  she  was  wrapped 
UpL^-^FOOCBB.  t  i.  p.  Si0.1 

D  It  is  said,  that  beinv  asked  by  a  lady  how  she  ooaM  tuhoit  to 
•och  an  enoanre  of  her  peisoni  she  conceived  that  the  question 
only  related  to  pfayuqal  incoavenienoe»  and  answosed  it  by  aas<u^ 
iDf  her  friend  that  tWf  aitartment  was  properly  aired. 

.If  LJF^NWh^f  %■  iif.p.  S3.  The  most  ndiculous. reports  were  also 
areutmd.  tMpeeting  an  imprnpor  intercuurse  bet  ween  Napoleon 
and  Us  siep-daogfator  HorterMla :— "  Such  a  connexion*"  sidd  he, 
'*  would  have  been  wholly  lepufnant  to  my  ideas ;  and  ihoee  ndio 
mw  am'lhinlr  of  tlie  norelity  ^f  the  Tuilerta.  must  be  aware 
toit  I  need  not  nave  heeil  reduced  to  to  mwabmil  and  levolUac  a 
chciD^-LAS  CiwKS,  t  ill:  p.  SOT.  y 


had  to  repay  the  patronage  which  /aised  him  to  the 
rank  of  kiajg,  and  enlarged  his  territories  with  the 
fine  country  of  the  Tyrol,  by  forming  an  alhance 
which  should  mix  his  ancient  blood  with  that  of  the 
fiimilv  connexions  of  the  fortunate  soldier.  Eugene 
Beauhamais.  Vicerov  of  Italy,  the  son  of  Josepnino 
bv  her  first  husband,  and  now  the  adopted  sou  of 
Napoleozi,  was  wedded  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  Eugene  was  deservedly  tavonied 
by  ms  father-in-law,  IS  apoleon.  He  was  a  man  of 
talenta  probity,  and  nonour,  and  displayed  great  mi- 
litary skill,  particularly  during  the  Russian  Campaign 
of  1812.  Stephanie  Beauhamais,**  the  niece  of  Jo- 
sephine, was  married  about  the  same  lime  to  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Baden,  son  to  the  reigning 
duke,  the  neutrahty  of  whose  territories  had  been 
violated  in  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

These  various  kingdoms  and  principalities,  erect- 
ed in  favour  of  his  nearest  relations,  imposed  on  the 
mind  a  most  impressive  image  of  Bonaparte's  un- 
limited authority,  who  distributed  crowns  among  hia 
kinsfUks  as  onunary  men  give  vails  to  their  domes- 
tics. But  the  sound  policy  of  his  conduct  may  be 
greatly  doubted.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  the  transliarence  of  cities  and 
kingdoms  from  hand  to  hand,  with  as  little  ceremo- 
ny as  the  circulation  of  a  commercial  bill  payable  to 
the  holder.  Authority  is  a  plant  of  a  slow  growth, 
and  to  obtain  tb^  full  veneration  which  renders  it 
most  efiectual,  must  have  arisen  by  degrees  in  the 

fdace  which  it  overshadows  and  protects.  Sudden-, 
y  transferred  to  new  refdons.  it  is  apt  to  pine  and' 
to  perish.  The  theoretical  evils  of  a  long-establish- 
ed government  are  generally  mitigated  by  soma 
practical  remedy,  or  those  who  suner  by  them  have 
grown  callous  from  habit.  The.  reverse  is  the  case 
with  a  newly  established  domination,  wl^ich  has  no 
claim  to  the  veneration  due  to  antiqtuty,  and  to 
which  the  subjects  are  not  attached  by  the  strong 
tboVigh  invisible  chains  of  long  habit. 

Fox,  in  his  own  nervous  language,  has  left  his 
protest  against  the  principle  adopted  at  this  time  in 
Europe,  of  transfemng  th^  subjects  of  one  prince  to 
another  by  way   of  equivalents,    and  under   the 
pretext  ot  general   arrangement.     "  The   wildest 
schemes,"   he  remarked,     that  were  ever  befofa 
broached,  would  not  go  so  far  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  all  established  government,  as  this  new 
practice.    There  must  be  in  every  nation  a  certain 
attachment  of  the  people  to  its  form  of  govern-; 
ment,  without  which  no  government  coula,  exist.  , 
The  s)rstem,  then,  of  transferrii:^  ,the.  fsubjecta  of  j 
one  prince  to  another,  strikes  at  tl^qjtounaatiajn  pf^^ 
every  government,  and  the  exiaience  of  every  na-  ' 
tion.''*tT  .,.  .^f. 

These  observations  apply  gGneraUy^^to;r^lenl|dte^ 
ations  upon  the  European  aystem;  but. other  8pil,> 
more  special  objections  arise  to  Bonfmarte's  system  oi 
erecting  thrones  in  Holland,  in  Naples,  and  jbII 
through  Europe,  for  the  myembers  of  his  own  family. 
It  was  particularly  impolitic,  as  marking  too  strongly 
his  determination  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  dominion  of  the  world;  for  while  he  go- 
verned France  in  his  own  person,  the  disposing  oT 
other  countries  to  his  brothers  and  near  relationfiL 
feudatories  of  France,  and  his  dQ>endents  as  well 
bv  blood  as  by  alle^nce,  what  else  could  be  e: 
ea  than  that  the  mdenendence  pt  such  kin| 
must  ^e  merely  nominiu,  and  their  monarchs,^ 
to  act  in  every  respect  as  the  agents  of  Bonapartes 
pleasure?    This,  indeed,  was  their  most  sacred  duty, 

**  [•' Btcphania Beanhamais hat hsr mother JnehOdhood.  6he 
was  left  inJUie  caie  of  ao  Enuih  lady,  who  confided  ber  pn*'0IH 
to  some  old  nuns  in  the  soutb  oT  Fiance.  During  jwe  connWHO, 
I  had^r  pUced  in  tbe  establishnent  of  Madune  Cami>an.  at  J^ 
Gennajo ;  all  sorts  of  rossteis  were  appointed  to  f«l*"nv^ JW 
education,  and  on  ber  introduction  into  «^W<*"  s  ?S[*  ^SrSX! 
wit,  accomplisbnHsnU,  and  virtues,  render^her  an  <*l«f  *«[,Mn^ 
veisaTadoiiration.  I  adopted  her  as  my  •'^''^'Strf.K^ 
in  mar^e  to  On  hercditarjj  Prince  of  W'*^]^  J^  gSjj'iSS 

IJBOe i  l£am?s  ParhamentanroKte*. ^ ^  iTSu 
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according  to  his  own  Tiew  of  the  matter,  and  he  di- 
lated upon  it  to  \iBB  Cases  while  at  St.  Helena. 
The  following  passage  contains  an  express  avowal 
of  the  principles  on  which  he  desired  and  expected 
his  brothers  to  rebate  the  governments  intrusted  to 
them: —  ,    '     , 

''At  another  time  the  Emperor  recurred  to  the 
subject  of  his  relations,  the  little  aid  he  had  received 
from  them,  the  embarrassment  and  miscliief  which 
they  had  caused  him.  He  dwelt  eq^edally  on  that 
false  idea  upon  their  part,  that  when  once  placed  at 
the  head  ofa  state,  they  ought  to  identify  themselves 
with  it  to  such  an  extent,  as  lo  prefer  its  interests  to 
thotje  of  the  common  country.  He  agreed,  that  the 
source  of  this  sentiment  might  be  in  some  degree  h<^ 
riourable,  but  contended  that  they  made  a  false  and 
hurtful  application  of  it,  when,  in  their  whims  of  ab- 
solute independence,  they  considered  themselves  as 
in  an  isolated  posture,  not  observing  that  they 
made  only  parts  of  a  great  system,  the  movements 
of  which  it  was  their  business  to  aid,  and  not  to 

thwart."*  .  .  ,• 

This  is  explaining  in  few  words  the  pnnciple  on 
which  Napoleon  established  these  subsidiary  mo- 
narchies, which  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  whom  they  were  respectively  composed,  wit  for 
the  service  of  Prance,  or  more  jproperly  of  himself, 
the  sole  moving  principle  by  which  Prance  was  go- 
verned. In  devolving  the  crown  of  Holland  on  the 
son  of  Louis,  after  the  abdication  of  Louis,«[in  July. 
1810.1  he  repeats  the  sameprinciple  as  a  fundamental 
condition  of  its  tenure.  "  Never  forget,"  he  said, 
"  that  in  the  situation  lo  which  my  pofilical  system, 
and  the  interest  of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your 
first  duty  is  towards  mb,  your  second  towards 
France.  All  your  other  duties,  even  those  towards 
the  people  whom  I  have  called  you  to  govern,  rank 
after  the8e."t  , 

When  Napoleon  censures  his  delegate  princes  for 
preferring  the  interest  of  the  kingdoms  which  he  had 
assigned  them,  instead  of  sacnficin^  it  to  him  and 
his  government,  he^degrades  them  into  mere  pup- 
pets, which  might  indeed  bear  regal  titles  and  regal 
attendance,  but,  entirely  dependent  on  the, will  of 
another^  had  no  choice  save  to  second, the  views  of 
an  ambition,  the  most  insatiable  certainly  that  ever 
r^ned  in  a  human  breast. 

This  secret  did  not  remain  concealed  from  the 
Dntch,  from  the  Neapolitans,  or  other  foreigners, 
subjected  to  these  pageant  monarchs ;  and  as  it 
naturally  incensed  them  against  Napoleon's  govern- 
ment, so  it  prevented  the  authority  which  he  had  de- 
legated from  obtaining  either  affection  or  reverence, 
and  disposed  the  nations  who  were  subjected  to 
It  to  take  the  first  (Importunity  of  castmg  the  yoke 
■aide. 

The  erection  of  these  kindred  monarchies  was  not 
the  only  mode  by  which  Napoleon  endeavoured  to 
maintain  an  ascendency  in  the  countries  which  he 
'  had.  conquered,  and  which  he  desired  to  retain  in  de- 
pendence upon  France,  though  not  nominally  or 
directly  making  parts  of  the  French  empire.  Bona- 
parte had  already  pro]>osed  to  his  council  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  creation  of  Grandees  of  the  Empire, 
a  species  of  nobility  whose  titles  were  to  depend,  not 
on  their  descents,  but  on  their  talents  and  services  to 
the  state,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hberty  and  egnality.  He  was  universally  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  for  having  now  acquired  an 
hereditary  monarch,  it  seemed  a  natural,  if  not  an 
indispensable  consequence,  that  France  should  have 

*  [Lfti  Caiet.  t  trii.  p.  77.] 

t  lOa  the  abdieation  of  Louii.  Napoleon  sent  an  ajde-de-camp 
for  the  minor,  to  whom  he  auLpied  a  dwelUnr  in  a  pavilion  In  the 
paik  of  8t  Cloiid  with  hii  brother,  and  a  few  dayi  auer  mad^^m 
the  above  speech,  which  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  MmMur. 
*'  This,"  says  Madame  de  Staei,  "  la  no  libel,  it  is  not  tbo  oinnion 
,  ofa  fhction :  it  is  the  man  himself,  it  is  Bonaparte  io  person,  who 
lirtngs  afafant  himself  a  severer  accusation  than  poetority  would 
ever  have  dared  to  do.  Louis  XTV.  was  accusevt  of  havinf  said  in 
pciFfate,  *  I  am  the  State:'  and  cnli(htt!ned  historians  have  with 
justice  fioanded  thcmsetvee  upon  this  lanjrua<e  in  condemnirik 
nif  eharaeter.  But  if,  when  that  monarch  pTaced  his  grandson  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  be  had  publicly  taught  him  the  same  doctrine 
that  Booaparte  tauilit  his  nephew,  perhaps  even  Boesuet  would 
mil  have  dared  to  prefer  the  interests  of  Jonci  to  thoee  of  nattoiu." 
0mm.  iwrhfUv,  Fane,  t  ti.  p.  979.] 


peere  of  the  kingdom,  and  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  Such  an  establishment,  according^  to  Bona* 
parte's  view,  would  at  once  place  his  dignity  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  of  the  other  courts  of 
Europe,  (an  assimilation  to  which  he  attached  a 
greater  degree  of  consequence  than  was  conaiateiit 
with  poUcy,)  and  by  blending  the  new  nobles  of  the 
empire  with  those  of  the  ancient  kingly  government, 
would  tend  to  reconcile  the  modem  state  of  things 
with  such  relics  of  the  old  court  as  yet  existed.^ 

From  respect,  perhaps,  to  the  republican  opinions 
which  had  so  long  predominated,  the  titles  and  ^>- 
pani^s  of  these  grand  feudatories  were  not  chosen 
within  the  bounds  of  France  herself  but  from  pro- 
vinces which  had  experienced  the  sword  of  the  ruler. 
Fifteen  dukedoms,  grand  fiefs,  not  of  nrano&  bnt  of 
the   French  empire,  which  extended  far  beyond 
France  \tae\t,  were  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Emperor. 
The  income  attached  to  each  amounted  to  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  revenue  of  the  province^  which 
gave  title  to  the  dignitary.    The  Emperor  invested 
with  these  endowments  those  who  had  best  senred 
him  in  war  and  in  state  afiairs.    Princedoms  also 
were  erect^  and  while  marshals  and  nunisters  were 
created  dukes,  the  superior  rank  of  prince  was  be- 
stowed on  Talleyrand,  Bemadotte,  and  Berthier,  br 
the  titles  of  Beneventum,  Ponte-Ck>rvo^  and  Neaf- 
chatel. 

The  transformation  of  Republican  generals  and 
ancient  Jacobins  into  thej)eerage  of  a  monarchical 
government,  gave  a  species  of  mcongruitr  to  this 
splendid  masqueraddl  and  more  than  one  or  the  per-  ' 
sonages  showed  no*  a  little  awkwardness  in  support- 
ing their  new  titles.  It  is  true,  the  high  degree  of 
talent  annexed  to  some  of  the  individuals  thus  pro- 
moted, the  dread  inspired  by  others,  and  the  fame  in 
war  which  many  had  acquired,  might  bear  them  out 
against  the  ridicule  which  was  unsparingly  heaped 
upon  them  in  the  saloons  frequented  by  the  ancient 
noblesse ;  but  whatever  claims  these  dignitaries  had 
to  the  respect  of  the  piU>lic,  had  been  long  theirs,  and 
received  no  accession  from  their  new  honours  and 
titles. 

In  this,  and  on  similar  occasions,  Napoleon  over- 
shot his  aim,  and  diminished  to  a  certain  extent  his 
reputation,  by  seeming  to  set  a  value  upon  honours, 
titles,  and  ceremonies,  which,  if,  matters  of  import- 
ance to  other  courts,  were  certainly  not  such  as  he 
ought  to  have  rested  his  dignity  upon.  Ceremonial 
is  the  natural  element  of  a  long-established  court, 
and  etiquette  and  title  are  the  idols  which  ,are  wor- 
shipped there.  But  Bonaparte  reigned  by  his  talents 
and  his  sword.  Like  Mezenthis  in  the  .£neid,  he 
ought  to  have  acknowledged  no  other  source  ot  his 
authority.t  It  was  imprudent  to  appear  to  attach 
consequence  to  points,  which  even  his  otherwise  ' 
almost  boundless  power  could  not  attain,  since  his  no- 
bility and  his  court-ceremonial  must  still'  retain  the  ' 
rawness  of  novelty,  and  could  no  more  possess  th&t 
valu&  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  has  been  ge- 
nerally attached  to  ancient  institutions  and  long  de- 
seen  t,  than  the  Emperor  could^by  a  degree  of  his  com- 
plaisant Senate,  have^ven  his  modern  coinage  the 
value  which  antiquaries  attach  to  ancicni  medals. 
It  was  imprudent  to  descend  to  a  strife  in  which  he 
must  necessarily  be  overcome ;  for  where  power  rests 
ui  a  great  measure  on  public  opinion^  it  is  diminished 
in  proportion  to  its  failure  m  objects  aimed  at 
whether  of  greater  or  less  consequence.  This  hal^ 
feudal  half-oriental  establishment  of  grand  feudato- 
ries, with  which  Bonaparte  now  began  to  decorate 
the  structure  of  his  power,  may  be  compared  to  the  * 
heavy  Qothic  devices  with  which  modem  architects 
sometimes  overiay  the  front  of  their  buildings,  where 
they  alwajfs  encumber  what  thev  cannot  ornament, 
and  sometimes  overload  what  they  are  designed  lo 
support! 

t  Dextfa  nriM  Dousi  et  tdmn,  (fiod  nduHe^bio, 

Nunoadsint uChCldto.tftX 

("Nowi  nowi  my  spear,  and  Qonqaeriflf  hacd»  M  err*4 
(Mexeniius  owns  no  deltjr  beside  l) 
Assist  mr  vows."-— Prrr.) 
1 1"  I  had  three  ohjeets  in  view  In  ertabUthing  an  taendltaiy  an- 
timal  nobility :  1st,  to  reconcile  Prsnee  to  the  Rf  t  of  Eiutipe j  . 
Sdlf ,  to  leooodle  tncSeaft  with  niMleRi  Ftaaca ;  tw,  ¥*  haoiw  . 
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*  The  systtm  ot  the  new  noblesae  was  Mttled  hf  an 
Imperial  edict  of  Napoleon  himself,  wliicn  wBsoom- 
municated  to  the  Senate  30th  March,  1806,  not  lor 
Uie  purpose  of  deliberation  or  acceptance,  but  merely 
that,  like  the  old  Parliament  of  Paris^  they  might 
enter  it  upon  their  re^»ter.  f 

The  iHMirt  of  Bonaparte  now  assumed  a  character 
:yf  tne  stricteat  etiquette,  in  which  these  important 
trifles,  called  by  a  writer  on  the  aobject  the  '  Super- 
stitions of  Gentlemen  Ushers,"  were  treated  as  matr 
ters  of  serious  import,  and  sometimes  occupied  the 


the  Rhhfie,t  which  withdrew  fro qi  the  Oeminn  em- 
pire so  large  a  portion  of  its  princes,  and,  transferring 
them  fVom  the  inHuence  of  Austria,  placed  (}iem 
directly  and  avowedly  under  the  protection  of  France, 
was  an  event  which  tended  directlv  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the'  Gvermanie  League,  which  had  subsisted 
since  the  year  800,  when  Charlemagne  received  the 
Impe!rial  Crown  from  Pope  Leo  the  Third. 

By  the  new  Federation  of  the  Rhine,  the  courts  of 
Wiitemberg  and  Bavaris,  of  Hesse  d*  Armstadt.  with 
some  petty  princes  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 


thoughts  of  Napoleon  himselK  and  supplied  the  place    formod  among  themselves  an  alliance  offensive  and 

and  ilie  fuUire  destruction  or   ddisnsive,  flna  renounced  their  dependance  upon  the 


of  meditated  conquestSg 
eiv'ction  of  kingdoms. 

The  possessors  of  ancient  titles,  tempted  by  revival 
of, the  respect  paid  to  birth  and  rank,  did  not  fail  to 
mingle  with  liiose  whose  nobility  rested  on  the  iiew 
creaiian.  The  Emperor  distinguished  these  ancient 
minions  of  rovahy  with  con^dbrnble  favour,  as,  half- 
blushing  for  their  own  apostacy  in  doing  homage  to 
Bonaparte  in  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons,  half-sneer^ 
ing  at  the  maladroit  and  awkward  manners  of  their 
new  associates,  they  mingled  among  the  men  of  new 
descent,  and  paid  homage  to  the  monarch  of  the  day, 
"because,"  as  one  of  them  express  himself  to 
Madanie  de  Siael,  "  one  must  »ervc  some  one  or 
other."  ^  Bonaparte  encouraged  these  nobles  of  the 
ancient  antechambers,  whose  superior  manners 
Becoied  to  iutroduce  among  his  courtiers  some  traits 
of  the  former  court,  so  inimitable  for  grace  and  for 
address,  and  also  bt;cause  he  liked  to  rank  among  his 
retainers,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  inheritors  of  those 
fiuperb  names  which  omamen  ted  Uie  history  of  France 
in  former  ages.  But  then  he  desired  to  make  them 
exclusively  his  pwn ;  nothing  less  than  complete 
and  uncomproniiaing  conversion  to  his  government 
would  give  satisfaction.  A  baron  of  the  old  noblesse, 
who  bad  become  a  counsellor  of  state,  was  in  1810 
vummoned  t5  attend  the  Emperor  at  Fontainblcau. 

"  What  would  you  do,"  said  the  Emperor^  ''should 
>  you  learn  that  the  Compte  de  Lille  was  this  instant 
•tParisr 

"I  would  inform  against  him,  and  have  him  ar- 
restee," said  the  candidate  for  favour;  "the  law 
commands  it." 

"  Atid  what  would  you  do  if  appointed  a  judge  on 
Ids  trif  1  ?"  demanded  the  £mperor  again. 

"I  vsould  rondf-mn  him  to  death,  said  theunhe- 
Bta,tinfc  noble ;  ''  the  law  denounces  him." 

"  With  such  sentiments  you  deserve  a  prefecture," 
said  the  Emperor;  and  the  catechumen,  whose  re- 
spect for  the  law  was  thus  absolnte,  was  made  Pre- 
fect of  Paris. 

Such  converts  were  searched  for.  and,  when  found, 
were  hoLOured,  and  rewarded,  ana  trusted.  For  the 
power  of  recompensing  his  soldierp,  statesman,  and 
adherentF,,the  conquered  countries  were  again  the 
Emperor's  resource.  National  domains  were  re- 
served to  a  large  amount  throughout  those  ^imtries, 
and  formed  funds,  out  of  which  gratifications  and 
annuities  were,  at  Napoleon's  sole  pleasure,  assigned 
to  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  French 
army;  who  nrught  in  tnis waybe  said  to  have  all 
Europe  for  their  paymaster.  Thus,  every  conquest 
increased  his  means  of  rewarding  his  soldiers; 
and  that  army,  which  was  the  most  formidid>le  in- 
strument of  his  ambition,  was  encouraged  and  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  those  states,  which  had  suf- 
fered most  from  his  arms. 

We  have  not  yet  concluded  the  important  changes 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  consequences  of  tne 
fatal  campaign  of  Austerhtz.    The  Confederation  of 

the  nmuoa  nf  Um  feudal  aftUm  from  Eotope,  by  attaeUn^  the 
idea  Off  n(4>tlity  to  lerviros  rondercd  to  the  stati;,  and  detaehuiff  it 
Aom  every  feadal  as«ortatiun.  The  old  French  nobles,  on  reco- 
veriDf  their  eountry  and  part  of  their  wealth,  hod  reamned  their 
tklea,  not  lesally.  but  actually ;  they  more  than  ever  reganled 
themaelvoi  an  a  privfleged  race  ;  all  Dlendinr  and  amalgamation 
wftfa  toe  leadfTB  of  the  Ile%oliitian  was  difficult :  *Jie  creation  of 
Haw  tides  wholly  annitiilated  thene  difficulUes ;  there  vnis  not  an 
andaol  f^ily  tJiat  did  not  readily  form  alUaJnces  with  the  new 
dakes.  It  was  opt  without  dwign  that  I  bestowcu  .ho  first  title  I 
law  on  Marsh#  Lefebrrei  who  bad  been  a  ^riyate  soldier,  and 
body  at  Paris  remembered  a  seneant  in  the  French 
MontMm^  L  ii.  p.  its.] 
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Germanic  Body,  of  which  they  d<»clared  tney  no 
longer  recognised  the  constitution.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  this  league  had  considerable  weight.  It 
was  urged,^  that  tne  countries  govern.jd  bv  these 
princes  were,  in  every  case  of  wnr  betwixf  Vronce 
and  Austria,  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  invasion,  from 
which  the  Grermanic  Body  had  no  Ioniser  powrf  to 
defend  them.  Therefore,  being  obliged  to  se«  k  for 
mofe  effectual  protection  from-so  great  an  evil,  the y 
placed  themselves  directly  undor  the  guardianpnt^of 
France.  Napoloon,  on  bis  part,  did  not  hesitnte  to 
accept  the  title  of  Protector  of  tne  Confi^deration  of 
the  Rhine.  It  is  true,  that  he  had  engng^  to  his 
subjects  that  he  would  not  extend  the  limits  of  his 
empire  beyond  that  river,  which  he  acknowledged  as 
the  natural  boundary  of  France ;  but  this  engage- 
ment was  not  held  to  exclude  the  sort  of  seighiqrie 
attached  to  the  n^w  Protectorate,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  plunged  the  German  slates  who  compoped  the 
Confederacy  into  every  war  in  which  France  herself 
engaged,  and  at  pleasure  carried  their  armies  ag'ninst 
other  German  state?,  their  brethren  in  language  and 
manners,  oc  transferred  them  to  more  distant  cli- 
mates, to  wage  wans  in  which  they  had  no  iniortst, 
and  to  which  they  had  received  no  provocarion.  It 
was  also  a  natural  consequence,  that  a  number  of 
inferior  members  of  the  empire  who  had  small 
tenures  under  the  old  conStJtuttons,  having  no  means 
of  defence  excepting  their  ancient  rij^'hts.  were  abcrf- 
•ished  in  their  capacity  of  imperial  feudatories,  and 
reduced  from  pettv  sovereigns  to  the  condition  of 
private  nobles.  This,  though  certainly  unjust  in  the 
abstract  principle,  was  not  in  practice  an  inconve- 
nient result  of  the  great  change  introduced. 

The  military  contingents,  which  the  Confederation 
placed,  not  perhaps  in  words,  but  certainly  in  fEtct, 
at  the  disposal  of  their  Protector,  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  men,  were  of  a  character  and  in  a  state  of 
military  organization  very  superior  to  those  which 
they  had  formerly  furnished  to  the  GJermanic  Body. 
These  last,  much  fewer  in  number,  were  seldom  in  a 
complete  state  of  equipment,  and  were  generally  very- 
infenor  in  discipline.  But  Napoleon  not  only  exactes, 
that  the  contingents  furnished  imder  this  new  fed^ 
ration  should  be  complete  tn  numbers,  and  perffi^t 
in  discipline  and  appointments,  but,  imparting  to 
them,  ana  to  their  omcers,  a  si^ark  of  hia  o'wn  miK- 
tary  ardour,  he  inspired  them  with  a  spirit  of  bravtiy 
and  confidence  which  they  had  been  far  from  exhi- 
biting when  in  the  opposite  ranks.  No  troops  in  his 
army  behaved  better  than  those  of  the  Confederacy 
of  tne  Rhine.  But  the  strength  which  the  system 
afibrded  to  Napoleon  was  oiily  temporary,  Und  <lt- 
pended  on  the  continuance  of  the  power  by  which  it 
was  created.  It  was  too  arbitnir>',  too  artificial^  and 
too  much  opposed  both  to  the  interests  and  nanonai 
prejudices  of  the  Grermans,  not  to  bear  within  it  tlM 
seeds  of  dissolution.  When  the  tide  of  fortune  turn- 
ed against  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of  I^ipne, 
JBavaria  hastened  to  join  the  allies  for  the  purpose  of 
comploting  his  destruction,  and  the  example  wm 
foU(rwed  bv  all  the  other  princes  of  the  Rhine.  It 
fared  with  Napolbon  and  the  German  Confederation, 
as  with  a  necromancer  and  the  demon  whona  Ibr  a 
certain  term  he  has  bound  to  his  service,  and  who 
obeys  bun  with  fidelity  during  the  curt-ency  of  the 
obligation ;  hut  when  that  is  expu^ed,  la  the  first  to 
tear  his  employer  to  pieces. 


t  IFtor  the  "  Act  of  ConfMeiatian  of  theRhenish 
dooe  at  Paris.  July  13. 180S>"  lee  Annual  R«gM«r,  vol. 
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UFE  OP  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


Pniicu  of  Austlia,  k 

tuifiao  hid  bean  »o  Img „ , 

K  wreck,  bkd  no  other  a 


itlia,  wculs  the  em 
M  Ime  the  OBul,  go 


.ie  of  entorcing.    He  declared  the  ties 

which  bound  the  yarioua  piioCM  la  him  ai 

Imperil ,-- .._, ^ 

uM  his  other  tieicdiiary 


the  varioua  prioOBB  W  him  «i  Emperor, 

Bach  other  aa  alliea  i  andallhoush  lie  rsBcrred  the 
i>liitle,itwa>oalyailheM>veteigaof  Aunria, 


Prance  became  therefore  ii 


htijM  for , , 

Napoleon  gaioed  a  atill  nearer  resemblance  to  that 
of  Charlemagne.  Al  leaat  France  succeeded  to  the 
Impeiial  iaauenca  eierciaed  by  Auauia  and  hat  em- 
|iire  over  all  the  south-weateni  province  of  thai 
powerftil  district  of  Europe.  In  theesslem  diHlricls, 
AuBUia,  sluntied  by  her  loialbrtunes  aiid  her  defeats, 
waa  paeaive  and  uoreeiating.  Pruaaia,  in  the  north 
«f  Germany,  waa  halting  between  two  veiTOKiOHte 
set  of  counsellors :  oneof  which,  with  too  mucficon' 
fldeaca  in  the  mihtiry  reaonrceaof  the  COUUlrT,  ad- 
fiaed  war  with  France,  for  which  the  teToutabla op- 
portunity had  .been  permitted  to  escapei  while  the 
Olhai  recommended,  tiiar.likelbejaclialm  the  train 
of  the  \xoa^  Prussia  abauld  continue  to  avail  heraelf 
of  the  spoila  which  Napoleon  might  permil  her  to 
•eiie  upon,  withoutpresumingtopTace  herself  in  op- 
poationio  his  will.    In  either  case,  thi 


more,  aad  for  the  las 
ilidale  bis  immense  empire  oy  a  gem 
well  ea  upoa  the  continent. 

CHAPTER  XXXIT. 


Tb«  death  of  WiUiam  Pitt  [aad  Jan.]  wi 

ed  by  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and  Auiterli..,  .. 
Itb  had  been  preriously  injured  by  the  detaat  of 
iHarenfpL  Oreat  as  he  was  aa  n  slsleaman,  ardent 
lin  patriotism,  and  comprohennve  in  bia  political 

Yiowa,  it  had  beon  too  much  the  habit  of  that 

t,  for  some  re-eatabhshi 


that  great 


E power  of  BcniapDrle,  whose  blowa,  lihc- 
Hilt,  seemed  to  inflict  inevitable  ruin  wherever 
Ihsy  bulaL  But,  while  resting  too  mach  hope  on 
,«aahllona,  pimang  too  much  oonBdenee  in  foreign 
■rmiBS,  and  too  little  conaiderinK,  perhaps,  what 
Wgbt  have  been  achieved  by  ourowii,  had  wifflcienl 
Kunbars  been  employed  on  adequate  objects,  Piti 
nainlained  with  unabated  zeal  the  great  principle  of 
naiguince  to  France,  unless  France  should  be  di" 
llosed  to  show,  that,  sstitfled  with  the  immen: 
.power  which  she  possessed,  her  Emf '"- 

pendence  bb  his  vici 


:  nf  Rurope  euch  precarious  inde- 
'    '    jt  yet  bereft 


[t,  in  Ufa,  he  had 
.    Chartea  PcM; 

. ^  ... nmenli  bad  oiu- 

formly  professed  to  believe  it  ponible  to  effect  a  solid 
and  IsMing  peace  with  Prance,  and,  in  the  ardour  ot 
dabate,  bad  repeatedly  thrown  on  his  great  adveraaTT 
the  blame  that  such  h*d  not  been  aecomp1iah«iL 
When  he  hiniMlf  became  poasessed  of  the  supreme 
power  of  sdministratioll,  he  was  nslBf-sllr  dlAased 
to  reaTiza  his  predictiona,  if  Napoleon  ahoulil  be  fodlid 
diapoaed  lo  admit  a  treaty  upon  any  thing  like  eqoal 


Pans  duiInK  the  peace  (rf  AiKKCa, 

joeaved  with  great  disdnclion  by 

Napoleon.    Ttte  private  rdatloiubelwiit  Ihem  were,  ' 


Mr.  Paz  had  been  reeaved  wii! 


ther^re,  of  an  amicable 

ingfor  ftiendly  ■— 

The  time.  too. 


appeared  favourable  for  ncsolia 
vantaeeshad  been  derired  Ey  Ft 
inumpbant  campaign  on  toe  i 


>s  had  been  deriTod  by  France 
I  the  contU 

Ined'  and  outbafanoed  by  the  desiructian  <rf  the  eovi- 
biaed  fleets.  All  possibility  of  invanon— whidi  rip- 
pear*  bdbrs  this  event  to  baVe  warmly  enxroMed 
the  imaginBdon  of  Napotson— seemed  at  sn  end  and 
for  ever.  The  deluaton  which  represented  a  unitad 
navvof  fifty  aail  of  the  line  trtumphanlly  aeciipT)DK 
the  British  Channel,  and  escorting  an  overaowoing 
force  to  the  shores  of  England,  was  dispeUed  by  the 
'  "at  October.    The  gay  dreama,  wbMt 


on  France  as  the  island  of  Oleronori^  Cornea,* 

gone.  AAer  the  battle  of  Trablgiar,  all  hopes  were 
exiiiieiiished,  thst  the  fair  provmoes  of  England 
cnaliTinany  possible  event,  have  bsen  ent  up  into 

!w  Bc&bf  the  French  empire.    It  was  nolongo'to 
"  ■  ■on*,  as  they  were  termed, 
e  Roral  EichanRB  for  the 


oflfae 


Nation.  To  wo^  purses  for  the  French  oscenL 
that  they  mtshl  be  filled  with  Britieh  gold,  bad  ot 
late  been  a  favourite  amusement  ^ mong  the  Eiir 
ladies  wFFrance)  but  it  was  now  evident  that  tbey 
had  laboured  in  vain.  All  these  hopes  and  prajncta 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  billows  which  entombed 
the  wrecks  of  Tiafslgar. 

In  a  word,  if  Austria  had  fallen  m  the  i^niteat 
of  tMiS,  Britain  stood  more  pre-eminent  than  evert 
and  it  might  have  been  rationally  expected,  ihat  the 
desire  of  war,  on  the  pariof  NapoleoD,  shotdd  have 
ended,  when  every  prospect  of  bringing  that  war  to 

the  conclusive  and  tiiumphant  • ■— •—  — i.i"i. 

meditated  had  totally  diiiuipeai 

British  Cabinet,  also,  we  have , .  -^^ 

cable,  and  an  incident  occurred  for  opening  a  negoli- 
aiion,  under  drcumatances  which  seemed  to  warrant 
the  good  faith  of  the  English  ministers. 

A  person  pretending  lo  be  an  adherent  of  the  Bour- 
bons, but  BRerwards  pretty  well  understood  to  belli 
<  of  power  on  the  continent,  to  the  eiertions    agent  of  the  French  Qovemmeiit,  acting  i^jon  the 
---■'■                               ■       '         "■   ■      paltry  system  of  eepomage  which  had  inftctod  boHi 
their  internal  and  eitenor  relations,  obtained  ah 
audience  of  Sir.  Foi,  for  the  puniose,  as  be  pre- 
tended, of  communicating  to  the  British  minister  a 
troposil  fbr  the  asBBsginalion  of  Bonaparte.    It  bifd 
sppenedj  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  conversation  with  Napo- 
leon, while   at   Pari*   had  indignantly   repelled   a 
charge  of  this  kind,  which  the  latter  brought  o^inat 
some  of  the  BngliBh  ministry.     "  Clear  your  head  of 
that  nonsense,     was  said  to  be  bia  answer,  with 
more  of  English  hlunlness  than  of  French  polite- 
ness.   Perhaps  BonBpBrle  was  desirous  of  knowmg 
whether  his  practice  would  keep  pace  with  his  piia- 
ciples,  and  oa  this  principle  bad  encouraged  the  spy. 
Fox,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  only  repelled  with 
abhorrence  the  iiies  auggeBltid  by  this  French  agent, 
bui  cauBsd  it  to  be  communicated  to  the  French 
The  British  prime 'minister  was  succeeded,  upon    Emperor  jt  and  this  gave  rise  to  some  friendlf  ooni- 
ISwHiii"  AuorRi^ieMitiimofilBOffiworEmpfniiorCw        *  18m  Mr.  Fox'i  lousi  to  M.  T.iJcjtm»1,  MUuair  «>.  umi 
..   I...  ,_..=.  .^ . . ..  ,_■.  . illU(Ma'lPaili>niaiil«,t»A.l»,,Tri  rtii.ii.lli  jumd^a^- 
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LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


mmiication,  an4  ^ally  to  a  .negotiation  for  peace. 
Lord  Yanna^th,  and  anarwuds  Lord  Lauderdale, 
acted  for  the  EritiBh  Gotenunent;  ChaiApagnj  and 
Oeneral  Clarke  for  the  Emperor  of  France.  Napo- 
leon, who,  like  most  foreiffnera,  had  but  an  inaocn- 
rate  idea  of  the  internal  atnictiire  of  the  Bhtieh  con- 
sdmtion,  had  expected  to  find  a  French  party  in  the 
•boeom  of  England,  and  waa  suiprised  to  find  that 
m.  few  miscTBanta  of  the  lowest  rank,  whom  he  had 
been  able  bribe,  were  the  only  Englieh  who  were 
acceaeible  to  foreign  influence;  ana  that  the  party 
which  bad  opposed  the  war  with  France  in  all  its 
«tagea,  were  nererlheleaB  incapable  of  desiring  to  see 
U  ceaae  on  auch  terms  as  were  dishonourable  to  the 
country. 

The  French  commisaionera  made  several  eoncea- 
cions,  and  even  intimated  in  rerbal  conference  with 
Lord  Yarmouth,  that  tney  would  be  content  to  treat 
QpOti  the  principle  €([  uH  poaMetet ;  that  is,  of  al- 
lowing each  party  to  retain  such  advantages  as  she 
had  been  &ble  to  gain  by  her  arma  during  the  war. 
Bat  when  the  treaty  was  further  advanced,  the 
Fren<m  negotiators  resisted  this  rule,  and  showed 
themselves  disposed  to  deny  that  they  had  ever  as- 
sented to  it. 

They  were,  indeed,  wiUing  to  resign  a  Ions  con- 
tested point,  and  consented  that  the  island  of  Malta, 
,^th  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  possessioos 
iti  the  East  and  West  Indies^  should  remain  under 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  But  then  they  ex- 
acted the  surrender  of  Sicilv  and  Naplea  proposing 
that  Frederick  IV.  should  oe  indemnifieo  at  the  ex- 

g^nse  of  Spain  by  the  cesaion  of  the  Balearic  isles, 
ritain  could  not  implicitly  consent  to  this  last  pro- 
position, either  in  policy,  or  in  justice  to  her  unfortu- 
nate ally.  Naples  was  indeed  occupied  by  tne 
•French,  and  had  received  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  her 
King ;  out  the  insular  situation  of  Sicily  rendered  it 
easy  €pr  Britain  to  protect  that  rich  island,  which 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  its  legitimate  monarch. 
The  ptinciple  or  uti  ponideHs  was,  therefore,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  English,  so  far  as  Sicily  was  concerned, 
ts  it  was  in  that  of  the  French  in  the  case  of  Naples. 
The  English  envoy,  for  this  reason,  refused  an  ulti- 
matum, m  which  the  cession  of  Sicily  was  made  an 
Jtidiq^ensable  article.  Lord  Lauderdale,  at  the  same 
time,  demanded  his  passports,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  receive  for  several  days,  as  if  there  bad  been 
some  hopes  of  renewing  the  rreaty.^ 

Bonaparte  was  put  to  considerable  inconvenience 
by  the  shrewdness  and,  tenacity  of  the  noble  negotia- ' 
tor,  and  had  not  forgotten  them  when,  in  1816,  he 
found  himself  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  command- 
^  by  a  relation  of  the  noble  earl.t    It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  had  Mr.  Fox  lived,  the  negotiation  might 
liaVe  been  renewed.    That  eminent  statesman,  tnen 
ita  ^is  last  illness,  was  desirous  to  accomplish  two 
grdat  objects— peace  with  France,  and  the  abolition 
«f  the  slave  trade.    But  although  Bonaparte's  defer- 
ente  for  Fox  might  have  induced  him  to  concede 
aome  of  the  points  in  dispute,  and  although  the 
British  statesman's  desire  of  peace  might  have  made 
him  relinquish  others  on  the  part  of  England,  still, 
while  the  two  nations  retained  their  relative  power 
and  positions,  the  deep  jealousv  and  mutual  animo- 
sity which  subsisted  between  them  would  probably 
have  rendered  any  peace  which  could  have  been 
made  a  mere  suspension  of  arms--a  hoUow  and  in- 
ainceie  truce,  which  was  almost  certain  to  give  way 
on  the  slig^htest  occasion.    Britain  could  never  have 
rieen  with  indifference  Bonaparte  making  one  atride 
afler  another  towards  universal  dominion ;  and  Bo- 
naparte could  not  long  have  borne  with  patience  the 
neiighborhood  of  our  free  institutions  and  our  free 
^^cess ;  the  former  of  which  must  have  perpetually  re- 
minded the  French  of  the  liberty  they  had  lost, 
while  the  latter  was  sure  to  make  the  Emperor,  his 
government,  and  his  policy,  the  daily  subject  of  the 

^rsvt.  **  I  reoMiyw  hen  the  princtplM  oT  honoar  and  of  virtue,  by 
wkdi  Mr.  Fox  hftt  ever  beak  actuated.  Thank  bfm  on  my 
PMt/T 

*  Ifor  copin  pT  the  "  Papen  relative  to  the  NecotiatioD  with 
ffMaoev'*  iee  Failiaimmtaiy  oebatee,  voL  viiL  p.  #9 ;  Aonoaj  Ra- 
|kter. M  zlviil  p.  7oe.l 
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moat  severe  and  unapaniig  cnticism.  Ev^n  the 
war  with  Prussia  and  Rdana,  m  which  Napoleon 
was  soon  afterwards  engaged,  would,  in  all  prooaili- 
hty.  have  renewed  the  hostilities  between  Frtfiae  . 
ana  England,  supposing  them  to  have  been  teiliid- 
nated  for  a  seaaon  by  a  temporaiv  peace.  Yet  Na- 
poleon alwaya  spoke  of  the  death  of  Fox  as  one  ot 
the  fatalities  on  which  his  great  designs  were  ship- 
wrecked it  which  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that 
he  did  not  resume  intercourse  with  the  adminiatira- 
tion  formed  under  his  auspices,  and  who  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  animated  by  his  principtes  even 
after  his  decease.  That  he  din  not  do  ao  may  be 
fairly  received  in  evidence  to  ahow,  that  peaces  un- 
less on  terms  which  he  could  dictate^  was  not  desir^ 
ed  by  him. 

As  the  conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  fickle  and  yor- 
satile  during  the  campaign  of  Austerlitx,  the  displea- 
sure of  Napoleon  waa  excited  in  proportion  againat 
her.  She  had,  it  is  true,  wrenched  from  him  an  un- 
willing acquiescence  in  her  views  upon  Ha|iover. 
By  the  treaty  which  Haugwitz  had  sigiied  at  Visnna,  ' 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitx,  it  was  agreed  tb4t 
Prussia  should  receive  the  electoral  dominiona  of  the 
Kinff  of  England,  his  ally,  instead  of  Anapach,  Ba- 
reutn,  and  Neufchatel,  which  she  waa  to  cede  to 
Prance.  The  far  superior  value  of  Hanover  waa  to 
be  considered  as  a  boon  to  Prussia,  in  guerdon  oC  her 
neutrality.  But  Napoleon  did  not  foigive  the  hostile 
disposition  which  Prussia  had  manifosted,  and  it  is 
probable  he  waited  with  anxietv  for  the  opportunity 
of  inflicting  upon  her  condign  cnastisemellt.  He  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  large  army  in  Swabia  and  Frail- 
cnnia,  and  by  introducing  troops  into  Wes^haha, 
intimated  not  obscurely,  an  approaching  rupture  with 
his  ally.  Mean  time,  under  the  influence  of  conflict- 
ing councils,  Prussia  proceeded  in  a  course  of  polities 
which  rendered  her  odious  for  her  rapacity,  and  conn 
temptible  for  the  shortsighted  views  under  which  she 
indulged  it. 

It  was  no  matter  of  difl^culty  for  the  Prusaiaa 
forces  to  take  possession  of  Hanover,  which,  when 
evacuated  by  fiemadotte  and  his  army,  lay  a  prey  to 
the  first  invader,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  , 
of  Hamelen,  still  occupied  by  a  French  garrison. 
The  electorate,  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  Prussia  was  at  profound 
peace,  was  accordingly  seized  upon,  and  her  Cabinet 
pretended  to  justify  that  usurpation  by  alleging,  that 
Hanover  having  been  transferred  to  France  hy  the 
rights  of  war,  had  been  ceded  to  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment in  exchange  for  other  districts.  At  the 
same  time,  an  order  of  the  Prussian  monarch  shut 
his  ports  in  the  Baltic  against  the  admission  of  Bri- 
tish vessels.  These  measucas,  taken  together,  were 
looked  upon  by  England  as  intimating  determinM 
and  avowed  hoatihty ;  and  Fox  described,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  as  a 
compound  of  the  most  hateful  rapacity  with  the 
moat  contemptible  servility.§  War  was  according 
declared  against  her  by  Great  Britain:  and  nw 
flag  being  banished  from  the  ocean  by  the  English 
cruisers,  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Prussian 
seaports  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
her  trade  was  subjected  to  a  corresponding  degree  of 
distress.  ■     ,    , 

Mean  time,  it  was  the  fate  of  Prussia  to  find,  that 
she  held  by  a  very  insecure  tenure  that  very  electo- 
rate, the  price  of  her  neutrality  at  Austerlitx.  and 
which  was  farther  purchased  at  the  expense  of  war 
with  England.  Her  ministers,  while  pressing  Frange 
to  confirm  the  cessiyn  of  Hanover,  had  the  morttn- 
cation  to  discover  that  Napoleon,  far  from  regardmg 
the  Prussian  right  in  it  as  indefeasible,  was  in  fact 
negotiating  for  a  general  peace  upon  the  condition, 
amongst  others,  that  the  electorate  should  be  restor- 
ed to  the  King  of  England,  its  hereditary  sovereign. 
While  the  disclosure  of  this  double  game  showad 
Frederick  William  upon  what  insecure  Xoottng  ho 

t  C"  Certainly  the  death  of  Fox  wob  one  of  the  ft\»'»tici  ofjiv 
career.  Had  hit  Ufc  been  pmlonjcd,  aflaht  w>uld  bava  taXpa  « 
loUlJy  diflferent  tum ;  the  eaurt  of  the  raoptewouW  haya  trtiUhoh- 
ed,  and  weifaouldhave  ert%bJ»hod  a  new  m^  oi  ihmi^  m9ar 
lopa. "— N APOLSOK,  LoM  Ca*e$,  t  m  p.  W.  1 

{  tParUamcnUry  DuUaiw,  voL  ^  P-  WTJ 
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JmM  ibe  pBenuuiQ  asngned  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty 
-  of  Vienna,  farther  discovery  of  ihe  projects  of  France 
•eeined  to  impel  him  to  change  the  pacific  line  of  his 
policy. 

Hitherto  the  victories  of  Napoleon  had  had  for 
their  chief  consequences  the  depression  of  Austria, 
and  the  diminution  pi  that  power  which  was  the 
natural  and  ipcient  rival  of  tne  House  of  Branden- 
burg<  But  now,  when  Austria  was  thrust  back. to 
the  eastward,  and  deprived  of  her  influence  in  rhe 
«outh-weat  oi  Germany,  Prussia  saw  with  just  alarm 
/  that  France  was  asstimine  that  influence  herself, 
and  that,  unless  opposed,  she  was  likely  to  become 
as  powerful  in  the  north  of  Germany,  as  she  had 
rendered  herself  in  the  aouih-wesiem  circles.  Above 
alL  Prussia  was  alarmui  at  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  an  associution  which  placed  under  the  di- 
rect influence  of  France,  so  large  a  proportion  of 
what  had  been  lately  cnnponent  parts  of  the  Gcr- 
.  manic  empire.  The  Ui-^.-olution  of  the  Germanic 
•empire  itself  was  an  event  no  less  surprising  and  em- 
bafrasaing;  for,  besides  ail  the  other  important 
points,  in  which  the  position  of  Prussia  was  altpj-ed 
by  the  aAnihilaiion  of  that  ancient  confederacv,  j^he 
,  lost  thereby  the  prospect  of  her  own  monarch  being, 
,  upon  the  decline  of  Austria,  chosen  to  wear  tiie  im- 
perial crown,  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
federation. 

One>way  remained,  to  balance  the  new  species  of 
I>ower  which  France  had  acquired  by  these  innova- 
tions on  tiie  state  of  Europe.  It  was  possible,  by 
librming  the  northern  princes  of  the  German  eiiipirc 
into  a  league  of  the  same  character  with  the  Confede- 
racy of  tile  Rliine,  having  Prussia  instead  of  France 
.  for  its  protector,  to  create  such  an  eqiiiiibrinm  as 
might  render  it  ciiflicult  or  dangerous  fur  Bonaparte 
to  use  his  means,  however  greatly  enlarged,  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  was  there- 
fore, determined  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet  to  form  a 
leajBTue  on  this  principle. 

This  proposed  Northern  Confederacy,  however, 
aquld  not  well  be  established  wilhodt  communication 
with  France;  and  Bonaparte,  though  offering  no  di- 
rect opposition  to  theformaiionof  a  league,  sanction- 
ed by  the  example  of  that  of  the  Rhin^,  stared  such 
obstacles  to  the  project  in  detail,  ns  were  likely  to 
render  its  establishment  on  an  effectual  footing  im- 
possible.   It  was  said  by  his  ministers,  that  Napoleon 
was  to  take  the  Hanseatic  towns  under  his  own  im- 
mediate protection :  that  the  wise  prince  wIk)  govern-  • 
ed  Saxony  showed  no  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  proposed  Confederacy ;  and  that  France  M(ould 
permit  no  power  to  be  forced  into  such  a  measure, 
tonally,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  was 
naturally  reckoned  up<ni  as  an  important  member  of 
the  proposed  Northern  League,  was  tampered  wiih 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  join  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Rhme,  instead  of  that  which  was  proposed  to  be 
Ibrmeu  under  the  protectorate  of  Prussia.    This 
prince,  afraid  to  decide  which  of  these  powerful  na- 
tions he  should  adhere  to,  remained  in  a  state  of 
neutraUty,  notwithstanding  the  offers  of  France; 
and,  by  doing  so,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Napo- 
leon, from  wbich  in  the  sequel  he  sufffered  severely. 
By  thi3  partial  interruption  and  opposition,  Napo- 
leon rendered  it  impossible  for  Prussia  to  make  any 
effectual  efforts  for  combining  together  those  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  Grerman  empire,  over  which 
her  miutarv  power  and  geographical  position  gave 
her  natural  influence.    This  disappointment,  with 
the  sense  of  having  been  outwitted  by  the  French 
Government,  excited  feelings  of  chagrin  and  resent- 
ment in  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  which  corresponded 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  oy  the  nation  at  large. 
In  the  former,  the  predominant  fieeling  was,  despite  for 
disappointed  hopes,  and  a  desire  ofrevenigc  on  the 
flovereign  and  state  by  whom  they  had  been  over- 
reached: in  the  latter,  there  prevailed  a  keen  and 
honourable  sense  that  Prussia  had  lost  her  character 
.through  the  tnickling  policy  of  her  Administration. 
Whatever  reluctance  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  had 
shown  to  enter  into  hostilities  with  France,  the  court 
and  country  never  appear  to  have  shared  that  sensa- 
tion.  The  former  was  under  the  influence  of  the 


yonng,  beautiful,  and  highrspirited  (iueen,  and  af 
Louis  of  Prussia,  a  prince  who  felt  with  impatience 
the  decaying  imporCance  of  thai  kingdom,  which  cbe 
victories  of  the  Ureat  Frederick  had  raised  to  such  a 
pitch  of  glory.  These  were  surrounded  by  a  numer- 
ous band  of  noble  youths,  impatient  for  war,  as  diM 
means  of  emulating  the  fame  of  their  fathera:  but 
ignorant  l^ow  Uttle  likely  were  even  the  powerful  and 
well -disciplined  forces  of  Frederick,  unless  directed 
by  his  genius,  to  succeed  in  opposition  to  troops  not 
inferior  to  thcniselves,  and  conducted  bv  a  leader 
who  had  long  appeared  to  chain  victory  to  nis  chariot 
wheels.  The' sentiments  of  the  young  Prussian  no- 
blesse were  sufficiently  indicated,  by  their  going  lo 
sharpen  their  sabres  on  the  thresliold  of  Lal^rer,  the 
ambassador  of  Napoleon,  and  the  wilder  firolic  •£ 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  ministers  supposed  to 
be  in  tTie  French  interest.  The  Queen  apoeared 
frt^iuently  in  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  whtch  bore 
her  name^  and  sometimes  rode  at  their  head,  to  give 
enthusiasm  to  the  soldiery.  Tliis  was  soon  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch  :  and  had  the  military  talents  of 
the  Prussian  generals  borne  any  correspondence  lo 
the  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  sokliers,  an  iesue  to 
the  campaign  might  have  been  expected  far  different 
from  that  which  took  place.  The  manner  in  wnioh 
the  characters  of  the  Queeu,  the  King,  and  Prinze 
Louis,  were  treated  in  the  Momtair^  tended  siill 
more  to  exasperate  the  quarrel ;  for  NapoIeou*6  stu- 
dious and  cautious  exclusion  from  the  government 
paper  of  such  political  articles  as  had  not  his  own 
previous  approbation,  rendered  him  in  reason  ac 
countable  for  all  which  appeared  there. 

The  people  of  Prussia  at  large  were  clamorous  for 
^ar.  They,  top,  were  sensible  that  the  Inte  versatile 
conduct  of  their  Cabinet  had  exposed  them  to  the 
censure,  and  even  the  scorn  of  Europe:  and  that 
Bonaparte  seeing  the  crisis  ended,  in  which  the  firm- 
ness of  Prussia  might  have  preserved  the  balance  of 
Europe,  retained  no  longer  any  respect  for  thote 
whom  ne  had  made  his  dupes,  but  treated  with  total 
disregard  the  remonstrances,  which,  before  the  ad- 
vantages obtained  at  Ulm  and  AusterUtz,  he  must 
have  listened  to  with  respect  and  deference 

Another  circumstance  of  a  very  exasperating  cha- 
racter took  place  at  this  time.  One  Palm,  a  book- 
seller  at  Nuremberg,  had  exposed  to  sale  a  pamphlet,^ 
containing  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  in 
which  the  Emperor  and  his  policy  were  treated  with 
considerable  severity.  The  bookseller  was  seized 
upon  for  this  offence  by  the  French  gendarmes,  and 
transferred  to  Braunau,  where  he  was  brought  before 
a  military  commissioiL  tried  for  a  libel  on  the  Empe- 
ror of  France,  found  guilty,  and  shot  to  death 
[Aug.  26]  in  terms  of  his  sentence.  The  murder  of 
this  poor  man,  for  such  it  literally  was,  whether  im- 
mediately flowing  from  Bonaparte's  mandate,t  or 
the  effects  of  the  nirious  zeal  of  some  of  his  officer^ 
excited  deep  and  general  indignation.^ 

The  constitution  of  many  ofthe  states  in  Germany 
is  despotic ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent principalities,  and  the  privileges  of  the  free 
towns,  have  always  ensured  to  the  nation  at  large 
the  blessings  of  a  free  press,  which,  much  addicted 
as  they  are  to  hteratnre,  the  Germans  value  as  it  de- 
serves. The  cruel  effort  now  made  to  fetter  this  on* 
shackled  expression  of  opinion,  wa&  of  couraej  moat 
unfavouroble  to  hi.^  authority  by  whom  it  had  been 
commanded.  The  thousand  presses  of  Germany  con- 
tinued on  every  possible  opportunity  to  dwell  on  the 
fate  of  Palm ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
years  from  his  death,  it  might  be  reckoned  amonjc 

*  [The  Pamphlet  w«s  entitledi  '*  L'Allcnwcne  dam  mm  pn- 
fiind  Abninoment."  and  was  attributed  to  the  pen  or  M.  GeobL 
Palm  wan  ofTertHl  his  pardon,  upon  condition  that  be  fave  up  fha 
author  oTthn  wiirk ;  which  lie  refbsed  to  do.] 

^  ["  All  Uial  I  recollect  about  Pabn  is,  that  he  was  aireated  bf 
order  of  Davouat,  I  believAt  tried,  oondemned,  and  ahot,  Ibr  haiv- 
fnr,  while  the  country  was  in  posMMion  ofthe  Fronch.  and  under 
militaiT  occupation,  not  onl/  excited  rabellion  amoofat  the  inha* 
bitanis. and  urged  tliem  to  riae  and  maaaocre  the  sdMieri.  butaiio 
attempted  to  inalii^te  the  voldien  themaelvea  to  refW  ob 
to  their  ordan.  aod  to  nuUny  animt  their  fenemla.  I 
Uiat  ho  met  with  a  flur  trial  "—Napoueon.  VMm,  Ac  i 
492.1 

1  J  A  subscription  was  sat  on  Ibut  in  Gennaaf ,  and  also  io 
land,  for  his  widow  and  tbrae  efafldreo.] 
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the  leading  causes  which  ultimately  determined  the 
popular  opinion  against  Napoleon.  It-  had  not  less 
eflect  at  the  time  when  the  crime  was  committed ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  turned  upon  Prus- 
«a,  as  the  only  member  of  the  late  Holy  Roman 
liea^ue,  by  whom  the  progress  of  the  public  enemy 
of  the  liberties  of  Europe  could  bu  urre^ted  in  its 
course. 

Amidst  the  general  ferment  of  the  public  mindi 
iUejiander  oofie  more  appeared  in  person  at  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and,  more  successful  loan  on  the  former 
occasion,  prevailed  on  the  King  of  Ppiseia  at  length 
to4msIieatn  the  sword.  .The  support  of  the  powerful 
bost^k  of  Russia  waspromised^  snd,  defeated  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Austerlitz  in  his  attempt  to  preserve  the 
•  Bouth-eastof  Germany  from  Frenoh  influence^  Alex- 
aader  now  stood  forth  to-assist  Prussia  as  the  Cham- 
pion of  the  North.  An  attempt  had  indeed  been 
made  through  means  of  D'Oubril,  a  Russian  envoy 
.at  Parisiy  to  \>btain  a  general  peace  for  Europe,  in 
.concurrence  with  that  Y^bich  Lord  Lauderdale  was 
.  endeavouring  to  negotiate  on  tlie  part  of  Britain ;  but 
the  treaty  entirely  miscarried. 
.  While  Prussia  thus  declared  herself  the  enemy  of 
France,  it  seemed  to  follow,  a»  a  matter  of  course, 
that  she  should  become  once  more  the  friend  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and,  indeed,  that  power  lost  no  time  in  mani- 
festing an  amicable  dinwsiiion  on  her  part,  by  recall- 
ing the  order  which  blockaded  the  Prussian  ports, 
fnd  annihilated,  her  commerce.  But  the  Cabinet  of 
.  erlin  evinced^  in  the  moment  when  about'  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  the  same  selfish  insincerity  which 
had  dicuited  all  their  previous  conduct.  While  suffi- 
ciently desirous  of  obtaming  British  money  lo  main- 
tain the  approaci&ing  war,  they  showed  great  re- 
luctance to  part  with  Hanover,  an  acquisition  made 
in  a  manner  so  unworthy ;  and  the  Prussian  minister, 
Liuschesinitdid  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  British  ambas- 
aador.  Lord  Morpeth,  that  the  fate  of  the  electorate 
would  depend  upOn  the  event  of  arms. 

Little  good  could  beau^red  from  the  interposition 
fifs  power,  who,  pretending  to  arm  in  behauof  the 
ti^ia  of  nations,  refused  to  part  with  an  acquisition 
wqieh.she  herself  had  made,  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  JHSticeand  good  faith.  Still  less  was  a  favourable 
event  to  be  hoped  for,  when  the  management  of  the 
war  was  intrusted  to  the  same  incapaple  or  faithless 
ministers^  who  had  allowed  every  opixtrtunity  to 
«toape  of  asserting  the  rights  of  Prussia,  wkcn,  per- 
aqm,  her  assuming  a  firni  attitude  might  have  pre- 
'VsiLtod .  the  necessity  of  war  altogether.  But  the 
resolution  which  had  been  delayed,  when  so  many 
ftvottraUe  oocasions  were  suffered  to  escape  imein- 
tHoycdt  was  at  length  adopted  with  an  imprudent 
Kecipitation,  which  leA  Prussia  neither  time  to  adopt 
4he  wisest  warlike  measures,  nor  to  look  out  for  those 
statesmen  and  generals  by  whom  such  meaaares 
oould  have  been  moat  efiectuallr  execnted. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Prussia  began  to  arm. 

Perfaatia  thete  are  ibw  examples  of  a  war  declared 

with  tho  alsnost  unanimous  consent  of  a  great  and 

warfake  people,  which  was  brought  to  an  earlier  and 

more  unhappy  termination.    On  the  1st  of  October, 

Knobeledorni  the  Prussian  envoy,  was  called  upon 

hy  Thtleyrand  to  ex|>lain  the  cause  of  the  martialat- 

titude  assumed  by  his  state.    In  re^ly,  a  paper  was 

^ifered,  Containing  three  propoaiaops,  or  rather 

demands.    First,  That  the  French  trooj^s  which  had 

entered  the  German  territory,  should  mstantly  re- 

,a>oas  the  Rhine.    Secondly,  That  France  should 

assist  from  presenting  obstacles  to  the  formation  of 

A  League  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  to  com- 

yiehend  all  the  states,  without  exception,  which  had 

Ijot  been  ineladed  in  the  Confederation  or  the  Rhine. 

Thirdly,  that  negotiations  should  be  immediately 

eommepced,  (or  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  fortress 

efWesel  from  the  French  empire,  and  for  the  resti- 

tation  of  three  abbeys.*  which  Murat  had  chosen  to 

ttize,  upon  as  a  part  of  his  Duchy  of  Berg.    Wi  ih  this 

■aaifeetot  was  delivered  a  long  explanatory  letter, 

eontaimn^serere remarks  on  the  system  of  encroach- 

BusiX  which  France  had  acted  upon.    Such  a  text 


•  ifiMD,  VmdM.  wmI  EltMi.| 
^  t  |H  e  Annual  Hcfiitar,  vol.  zlyiii.  p.  SM.] 
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and  commentary.  coosideiiDg  their  peremptory  tone, 
and  the  pride  and  power  of  him  to  whom  they  wese 
addressed  in  such  unquahfied  terms^  must  have  been 
understood  to  amc ant  to  a  declaration  of  war.  And 
vet.  although  Prussia,  in  common  with  all  Europe, 
had  just  reason  lo  complain  of  the  encroachmepta 
of  France,  and  her  rapid  strides  to  universal  empire, 
it, would  appear  that  the- two  first  articles  in  the 
King's  declaration,  were  subjects  rather  of  negotia- 
tion than  grounds  of  an  absofute  declaration  of  war  i 
and  that  the  fortress  of  Wesel,  and  the  three  abbeys, 
,were  scarce  of  importance  enough  to  plunge  the 
wliole  empire  into  blood  fur  the  sajLe  of  them. 

Prussia,  indeed,  was  less  actually  aggrieved  than 
she  was  mortified  and  oflended.  She  saw  she  had 
been  outwiiied  by  Bonsparte  in  the  negotiation  >f 
Vienna ;  that  he  was  juggUnf(  with  her  in  the  matter 
of  Hanover;  that  bhe  was  m  danger  of  beholdiog 
Suxonv  and  Ueese  withdrawn  from  her  protectioOt 
to  be  placed  under  that  of  France ;  and  under  a  ge- 
neral sense  of  thcso  injuries  ihoi'-^h  rather  sppie- 
bonded  than  i^nlly  suatui.  od,  3he  hurried  to  the  field. 
If  negotiations  could  have  beeu  proiraciod  till  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russian  armies,  it  might  have  given  a 
diflerent  fa(3e  to  the  war;  but  in  the  warlike  ardour 
which  possessed  the  Prussians,  they  were  desirous  to 
secure  the  advantages  which,  in  military  aflaira)  be- 
long to  the  assailants,  without  weighing  the  circum- 
stances which,  in  their  situation,  rendered  such  pre- 
cipitation fatal. 

Besides,  such  advantages  were  not  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained over  Bonaparte,  uho  was  Wt  a  man  to  be 
amused  by  words  when  the  moment  ol  action  arri- 
ved. Four  days  before  the  delivery  of  the  Prussian 
note  to  his  minister,  Bonaparte  had  left  Paris,  and 
was  personally  in  the  field  collecting  his  own  im- 
mtJiiiH;  forces,  snd  urging  the  contribution  of  those 
contingents  which  the  Confederate  Princes  of  the 
Rhine  were  bound  to  supply.  His  answer  to  the 
hostile  note  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  addressed, 
not  to  that  monarch,  but  to  his  own  soldiera. 
'* They  have  dared  to  demand,"  he  said,  "that  we 
should  retreat  at  the  first  sight  of  their  army.  Foola ! 
could  they  not  reflect  how  impossible  they,  found  it 
to  destroy  Paris,  a  task  incomparably  more  eaay 
than  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  the  Great  Nation ! 
Let  the  Prussian  army  expect  the  same  fate  which 
they  encountered  fourteen  years  ago,  since  experi- 
ence bss  not  taught  them,  that  while  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
qture  additional  doniinioiid  and  increase  of  power,  by 
the  friendship  of  France,  her  enmity,  on  the  contra- 
ry, which  will  only  be  provoked  by  those  who  are 
totally  destitute  of  sense  and  reason,  is  more  terrible 
than  the  tempests  of  the  ocean." 

The  Kin^  of  Prussia  had  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  araiies  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  In  his  youth, 
this  general  had  gained  renown  under  his  undo 
Prince  Ferdinand.  But  it  had  been  lost  in  the  re- 
treat from  Champagne  in  1792,  where  be  had  sutfet- 
ed  himself  to  be  out-manoeuvred  by  Duniounez  and 
his  army  of  conscripts.  He  was  seventy-two  years 
old,  and  is  said  to  have  added  the  9b8tinacy  of  aos  to 
others  of  the  infirmities  which  naturally  attend  it. 
He  was  not  communicative,  nor  accessible  to  an^r 
of  the  other  generals,  excepting  MoUendorf ;  «and  this 
generated  a  disunion  of  councils  in  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  the  personal  dislike  of  the  army  to  him  by 
whom  it  was  commanded. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  formed  by  this  ill-fitied 
piino&  seems  to  have  been  singularly  injudicious, 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  censurable  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds  as  that  of  Austria  in  the  late  war. 
Prussia  could  not  expect  to  have  the  advantage  of 
numbers  in  the  contest.  It  was,  therefore,  her  ob- 
vious policy  to  procrasrinate  and  lengthen  out  ne- 
Sotiation,  until  she  could  have  the  advnntnge  of  the 
Luasiatt  forces.  Instead  of  this,  it  waa  determined  to 
rush  forward  towards  Franconia,  and  oppose  the 
Prussian  army  alone  to  the  whole  force  of  France, 
commanded  by  their  renowned  Emperor. 

The  motive,  too,  was  similar  to  that  which  had 
determined  Austria  to  advance  as  far  as  the  jinnke 
of  the  Iller.  Saxony  was  m  the  present  campaign, 
as  Bavaria  in  the  former,  desirous  of  leniainmg 
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neuter;  «nd  the  hasty  advanoe  of  the  Prussian 
armies  was  designed  to  compel  the  Elector  An- 
•gnstiis  to  embrace  their  cause.  It  succeeded  accord- 
mgly;  and  the  sovereign  of  Saxony  united  his 
forces^  though  reluctantly,  with  the  lett  wirig  of  the 
Prussians,  under  Prince  Hohenloe.  The  conduct  of 
the  Prussians  towards  the  Saxons  bore  the  same 
ominous  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Au^trians  to 
the  Bavarians.  Their,  troops  behaved  in  the  coun- 
try of  Saxony  more  as  if  they  were  m  the  lai^d  of  a 
tributary  than  an  ally,  and  while  the  assistance 
of  the  good  and  peaceable  prince  was  sternly  ex- 
,  acted,  no  eflfort^  were  made  to  conciliate  his  good- 
will,  or  soothe  the  pride  of  his  subjects.  In  their  be^ 
barviour  to  the  Saxons  in  greneral,  the  Prussinns 
«howed  too  much  of  the  hanghty  spuit  that  goes  be^ 
vibre  a  fall. 

The  united  force  of  the  Prussian  army,  with  its 
auxiliaries,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
•and  men,*  eonlkient  in  their  own  courage,  in  the 
rigid  discipline  which  continued  to  distii^gulsh  their 
MTvioe^  and  in  the  animating  recollections  of  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Great  Frederick.  There  were 
were  many  generals  and  soldiers  in  their  ranks  who 
had  served  under  him  i  but,  amongst  that  troop  of 
veterans,  Blucher  alone  was  destined  to  do  distin- 
guished honour  to  the  school. 

Notwithstanding  these  i^ractical  errors,  the  address 
of  the  Prussian  King  to  his  army  was  in  better  taste 
than  the  vaunting  proclamation  of  Bonaparte,  and 
concluded  with  a  passage,  which,  though  its  acoom- 

filishment  was  long  delayed,  nevertheless  proved  at 
aat  prophetic .— ^'*We go,"  said  Frederick  William, 
**  to  encounter  an  enemy,  who  has  vanquished  nu- 
merous armies,  humiliated  monarchs,  destroyed 
constitutions,  and  deprived  more  than  one  state  of 
its  independence^  and  even  of  its  very  name.  He 
has  threatened  a  similar  fate  to  Prussia,  and  pro- 
4K>ses  to  reduce  us  to  the  dominion  of  a  strange 
people,  who  would  suppress  the  very  name  of  Ger- 
mans. The  fete  of  annie&  and  of  nations,  is  in  the 
haads  of  the  Almighty;  but  constant  victory,  and 
durable  prosperity,  are  never  granted,  save  to  the 
cause  of  justice." 

While  Bonaparte  assembled  in  Franconia  an  army 
considerably  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Prus- 
.siana,  the  latter  occupied  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river, Saale,  and  seemed,  in  doing  so,  to  re- 
nounce all  the  advantage  of  making  the  attack  on 
the  enemy  era  he  had  collected  his  forces.  Yet,  to 
make  such  an  attack  was,  and  must  have  been,  the 
principal  motive  of  their  hasty  and  precipitate  ad- 
vance; espedally  after  they  had  securod  its  primary 
jObiect,  the  accession  of  Saxony  to  the  campaign. 
The  position  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  occupied 
was  mdeed  very  strong  as  a  defensive  one,  but  the 
.means  of  supporting  so  large  an  army  •were  not 
easily  to  be  obtained  m  such  a  barren  country  as  that 
about  Weimar;  and  their  magazines  and  depots  of 
provisions  were  injudiciously  placed,  not  close  in  the 
rihe  rear  of  the  army,  but  ai  Naumburg,  and  other 
places,  upon  their  extreme  left,  and  where  they  were 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  separated  from  them. 
It  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  difficiUty  of  obtain- 
ing forage  and  suosistencei  that  the  Prussian  army 
was  extended  upon  a  lino  by  far  too  much  prolonged 
,to  admit  of  mumal  support.  Indeed,  they  may  be 
considered  rather  as  disposed  in  cantonments  than 
as  occupying  a  military  position;  and  as  they  re- 
,mamed  strictly  on  the  delensive,  an  oppormnity 
was  gratuitously  afibrded  to  Bonaparte  to  attack 
theijr  divisions  in  detail,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
mvail  hunself  with  his  usual  talent.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Prussians,  where  were  the  King  and 
Duke  of  Branswick,  were  at  Weimar;  their  left, 
under  Pnnoe  Hohenloe,  were  at  Schleitz ;  and  their 
nght  extended  as  far  as  Muhlhausen,  leaving  thus  a 

Saoe  of  ninety  miles  betwixt  the  extreme  mmks  of 
eir  line. 

Bonaparte,  m  the  mean  time,  commenced  the  cam- 
paign, according  to  his  custom,  by  a  series  of  partial 
actions  fought  on  different  points,  in  which  his  usual 
coml^inations  obtained  his  usual  success ;  the  whole 
•  CJomini.  t  ii.  p.  vn.] 


tending  to  strai^n  the  Prnsatans  in  their  poaiiioDv 
to  mterjrupt  ^enr  eommunicAtions;  Mphntb  tMm 
from  their  supplies,  and  compel  Chera  to' Sght  a  dbei- 
sive  battle  from  neoessity,  not  ph^xicei,  in  wfalcH  Sm^ 
pirited  troops,  under  bamed  and  outwitted  genetrsla, 
were  to  eneountet  with  sokUers  who  had  a|rea^  eb- 
tained  a  foretaste  of  victory,  end  who  fbusht  aiMlflr 
the  most  renowned  commandera,  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  whQle  being  directed  by  the  master  s^Mt 
oftheftge. 

Upoh  the  8th  October,  Bonaparte  giive  vent  t^lu* 
resentment  in  a  bulletini  in  wnieh  he  complaioed  of 
having  received  a  letter  of  twenty  pages,  aiffaed  hf 
the  King  of  Prqsaia,  being,  as  he  allegea,  a  sort  4i 
wretehed  pamphlet,  such  as  England  engMsdl  lur»- 
ling  authon  to  oovnpose  at  the  rate  of  i)i«  oaaAmd 
pounds  sterling  a-year.  **  I  am  sorry,"  he  Mid,  **  fye 
my  brother,  who  dbes  not  nndepittand  the  Frsttck. 
language,  and  has  certainly  never  read  that  ihapM>- 
dyr  The  same  publication  contained  much  iilnitt- 
euJe  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Lpuiswt  '  It  bean  evi- 
dent marks  of  Napoleon's  own  composition,  wli&eli 
was  as  singular,  mongh  not  so  Mcitous,  9M  kin  aniOn 
of  fighting ;  but  it  was  of  little  use  to  cenfpire  lartftr 
the  style  or  the  reasoning  of  the  lord  of  so  mnnflo- 

glons.  His  anns  soon  made  the  imtvraswm  wtt(^ 
e  desired  igxm  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
The  French  advanced,  in  thie^  divisions,  opoii  iIm 
dislocated  and  extended  disposition  of  the  ki^B  kit 
ill-ac^ged  Prussian  army.  It  was  a  primary  aad, 
irretnevaole  fault  of  the  Duke  of  Bnmswiat,  tniit  ^ 
magannes,  and  reserves  of  artillery  and  ammoBtfon. 
were  placed  at  Naumburg,  instead  of  b^ng  done  io 
the  rear  of  his  army^  and  under  the  proteetian  of  his 
main  body.  This  ill-timed  separation  rendoed  k 
easy  for  the  French  to  interpose  betwixt  th»Pia»- 
dans  and  their  sinmlies.  providing  they  were  able  te 
clear  the  course  of  the  Saaie. 

With  this  view  the  French  rit^t  wing,  command' 
ed  by  Soult  and  Ney,  marched  upon  Hot  The  csb- 
tre  was  under  Bernadotie  and  Davooat,  vrith  the 

Siaid  commanded  by  Murat.  They  mov^  on 
aalbuig  and  Schleiti.  The  left  wing  was  led  hf 
Augereau  against  Gobuig  and  SaaifiekL  .It  «■• 
the  object  of  this  grand  combined  movement  to 
overwhelm  the  Prussian  right  wing,  which  was  ex- 
tended fiirther  than  orudence  permitted ;  and.  having 
beaten  this  part  of  the  army,  to  turn  their  whole  po- 
sition, and  possess  themsdves  of  their  mngavimw 
After  some  previous  durmishesi,  a  serious  mtikm. 
took  place  at  Saalfield,  where  Prince  Louis  of  Pma- 
fliit  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  PmaMa. 
left  wing. 

In  the  ardour  and  inexperience  of  yoath,  the  hrava 
prince,  instead  of  being  contented  with  dstedinRtha 
bridge  on  :the  Saale,  Quitted  that  advanta^sons  im- 
sition,  to  advance  witn  unequal  forces  against  Lab- 
nea,  who  was  maiching  upon  him  ftnm  GnflendtnJ. 
If  bravery  could  have  atoned  for  imprudence^. the 
battle  of  Saalfield  would  not  have  been  lost.  Prikioe 
Louis  showed  the  utmost  gaUantiy  in  leading  hll 
men  when  they  advanced,  and  in  rallying  uiam 
when  they  fied..  He  was  killed  fighting  dmjdA  Is 
hand  with  a  French  subaltern,  who  re^uiied  him  ts 
surrender,  and,  reoeiving  a  aabte-wound  for  teplft 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  prince's  body.  Sexual 
of  his  stafiffBll  around  him.^ 

The  victory  or  Saalfield  opened  the  ooune  of  Iks 

*  V*  *  Mt&nbal/  uid  the  Emperor,  on  the  fth.  to  Bertlrier, 
tifH  ut  a  randdtvouB  «r  honour  Ibr  tiw  Mb     T 
MOM  vieen  ia  thore.  who  doavo*  to  ac*  battln 
and  maich  without  delay  for  aaxooyi'   The  EraDsrar  wes  •» 
rectly  fnnirmed ;  Ibr  the  Quoen  or  Pruasia  is  wfth  the  sksa 
equipped  like  an  Amazon,  nvearinf  the  uniform  or  bar  raftaeal  «■ 
and  wridDf  twaoty  letlen  a-day  to  all  p 


,  to  Barthier, 'te 

They  aay  a  lii^ 

■ ;  let  UB  w  paiMk 


luDffdoa,  to  excite  tba  Uinabitanta  aninat  the  Frabc^   II:  fa* 
peaia  like  the  oooduat  of  the  frenzied  Annida,  aettns  flra  tb  sir 
own  paiaca.    Next  to  her  Bfigeaty,  Prince  Louie  or  m 
brave  yama  man,  indted  by  the  war  fkction,  vainlyjMipai 
uewtd 


renown  in  the  vioiiaitudea  of  imxJ'-^Ftnt . 
^^  Qrani  Armf.\ 

X  ("  Pnnee  Louii  uried  and  haatened  boMili(iea,  and  feanita 
lot  the  onportunity  Meape.    He  waa,  beaid«!,  a  man  of  jmat  i 
laae  and  talent :  all  acoounti  acroed  on  that  paint    liipil 
who  did  not  dislike  aueh  petulant  eaaeaioM,  waa  eam 
us  one  evenina  respecting  the  fenerau  of  the  enemy'a  aaagr  {  mam 
one  nreaent  inppened  to  mention  Printse  Louis i  ' Aaftr  lia,* 
he.    I  foreteU  that  ha  wiU  be  kiUadtfaia' 
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miUury  ecirn 


Saale  I3  ihs  Prmch,  wbo  iiuuntly  adviiniied  oo 
nanmburg.  Bonapaile  wbi  «t  Oera,  wilhin  half  a 
di/i  Joumay  from  ibe  lallet  cily,  wtience  hp  wnl  a 
Irtier  lo  (ba  Kins  of  Pruasia,  couched  in  Ifae  fan- 
gnaBe  of  »  viclnr,  (for  vicloriouB  he  alrendy  fell  him- 
wlf  Dv  his  number)  and  his  position,)  and  ■eaaonol 
with  the  irony  of  a  autceaafli!  foe.  He  regtcHed  his 
good  brolher  had  been  made  u>  aiitn  the  wrelched 
pamphlet  whifh  had  bortie  hif  name,  bui  which  he 
proteated  he  did  not  impute  to  him  aa  his  composi- 
tion. Had  Prasaia  athed  any  practicable  favour  of 
him,  be  nid  be  would  have  BT«nied  Jt ;  but  ihe  had 
iikod  his  diahonouT,  and  oudit  lo  have  known  there 
conld  he  but  one  anawer.  Id  conaideraiion  of  iheir 
former  ftiendahip,  Napoleon  aiated  himaelf  to  be 
leady  to  restore  peace  to  Pruaaia  and  her  monarch  ; 
and,  adTirinR  his  good  brother  to  diarmaa  mch  eoun- 
.  aelloTB  as  nKominended  the  present  war  and  ihsl  of 
179!,  fae  bad«  him  heartilr  faiewelL* 

Bonspane  neither  expected  nor  received  any  an- 
awer to  ihii  DiiBBive,  which  was  wiitlen  under  the 
eiulting  sensations  experienced  by  the  angler,  ichen 
he  feeta  ihe  fiih  ta  hooked,  and  about  to  hfcome  his 
secure  prey.  Naambarg  and  its  migaiines  were 
ronaigried  to  the  flalnea,  which  first  announced  to 
the  Pniasiansthat  the  French  army  had  Kollen  com- 
pletely into  their  rear,  had  destroyed theirmaRaiinep, 
and,  b«ng  now  inlerpbaedbetwiii  them  and  Sajony, 
left  them  no  altemalrre  save  that  of  hillle,  which 
WM  to  be  wagod  at  the  greatest  diaadvanlaKe  with 
an  alert  enemy,  lo  whom  their  supineness  had  alrea- 
dy given  the  choice  of  tiine  and  place  for  it.  There 
was  also  this  ominous  coneideraUon,  (hat  in  case  of 
disaaler,  iha  Prosmana  had  neither  principle,  ror  or- 
der, nor  line  of  retreat.  The  enemy  were  beiwiii 
them  and  Magdeburg,  which  ought  lo  have  been 
(heir  rallyiug  point ;  and  the  army  of  the  Great  Frc- 

with  aa  little  refleetiou 
of  school-boys  might  h 

Too  lale  determiced    ._ ,..  ._ 

<leii  iheir  communication  lo  the  rear,  the  Duke  of 
Brontwidi,  i»ith  the  Kinn  of  Prussia  in  persoi 
marched  witfa  grealpart  of  their  army  to  the  rccovt 
IV  of  Nsumburg.  Here  DavousL  who  had  taken 
tne  place,  remamed  at  the  head  of  a  divi^on  of  sii- 
and-lhtrty  ^ousand  men,  with  whom  he  was  to  op- 
rose  nesrly  double  the  number.  The  march  of  tne 
Duke  of  Brunswick  wos  so  slow,  aa  to  lo^e  the  ad- 
vantage of  ibis  supenoiily.  He  paused  on  the  evcn- 
iig  of  the  ihiiieenih  on  the  heights  of  Auerstadt, 
and  gave  navoDBt  time  to  reinforce  the  troops  wiih 
which  he  occupied  the  atrong  defile  of  Koeaen.  The 
neit  morning,  Davoiist,  with  atrong  reinfb^cemen1^ 
tml  still  unental  in  nnmbers  to  the  Pruneiana,  march- 
ed (awards  the  enemy,  whose  columns  were  already 
io  motion.  The  vanguard  of  both  armies  met,  wilh- 
Wl  prnvioaaly  knowing  that  they  were  bo  closely  an- 
pipacKing  each  other,  so  thick  lay  the  mist  upon  Ihi 

The  village  of  Hassen-Hansen,  near  which  the  (m- 

pfoiimity,  became  matantly  the  scene  of  a  seven, 
ronflicl,  and  was  taken  and  retaken  repeatedly.  The 
Pttasian  cavalrj,  being  superior  in  numberB  lo  Iha' 
4f  the  French,  and  long  famous  for  its  appoinlmenlt. 
iof  discipliDfs  attacked  repeatedly,  and  waa  as  often 
rSMMed  by  the  French  equarce  of  infantry,  wl 
Ateybund  it  impossible  (o  throw  into  disoroei 
break  upon  any  poinL    The  French,  having  thui 
MM  the  Pnisnan  home,  carried,  at  the  pomi  ol     . . 
myooet,  some  woods  and  Ifae  i-illsge  of  Spilbei^. 
and  rpmained  in  ifndiaiorbcd  posseacion  of  that  -' 
HiBSen-Hausen.    The  FruapiauB  had  by  (his  ti 
mainlaineil  the  battle  fi^m  eight  in  the  morning 

the  eiccplkm  of  two  divieions  of  the  reserve,  1 
Kiflered  great  Iqbb.  The  Generalissimo,  Diikt 
Btmewick,  wounded  in  the  face  Iw  a  grape-shot, 

othetofficersot  distinction.    Thewanlofan  eipe- 
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ceived  inte  ligence.  that  Qenetai  Mollendort  who 
commanded  his  right  win^,  stationed  near  Jena,  waa 
in  the  acl  of  being  defeoied  hy  Bonaparte  in  perso*. 
Tlie  King  took  the  generous  Ijul  perhaps  deanetate 
Teaoklion,  of  Irving,  whether  in  one  general  chaij(o 
he  could  not  redeem  the  fortune  of  the  day,  by  de- 
feating that  part  of  the  French  with  which  he  waa 
personally  engaged.  Heordered  thealtachtobemade 
along  all  theline,  atid  with  all  the  forces  which  he 
had  in  the  field)  and  his  comrnands  were  olieyed 
with  gallantry  enough  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
-'--  lroop^  bai  not  to  lead  to  saeces*.  They  were 
ten  ofl,  and  the  French  resumed  the  oHensive  in 

till  the  Prussian  mouardi,  who  srems  now  to 
e  taken  the  command  i^on  himaeU  endeavour- 
to  suMily  the  want  of  pn)fe«Bonal  eiperienco  by 
rage,  brought  mi  his  laat  reserves,  and  encour- 
d  his  broken  (Toopt  rather  to  make  a  final  siand 
victory,  than  to  retreat  m  face  of  ■  conqutninj* 
ly.    Tins  eflbrt  also  proved  in  vain.     The  Pru^ 
I  line  was  attacked  every  where  al  once ;  centre 
and  wings  were  broken  through  by  (he  French  at 
the  bayonet's  point ;  and  ihe  retreat,  after  ao  many 
fruiileas  eflbns,  in  which  no  division  had  been  left 
"nenasgcd,  was  of  the  moat  disorderly  character, 
lut  the  confiuiion  was  in  creasedi  tenfold,  when,  as 
.10  defeated    troops  reacfaed  Weimar.  Ihey  full  |n 
with  the  right  wing  of  iheir  own  army,  fugitives 
like  themsrlves,  and  who  were  attempting  to  retreat 
in  the  same  direction.    The  disorder  of  two  routed 
armies  meetiugin  opposing  current^  soon  bccsnie 
inextricable.      The  roads  were  choked  up  with  artil- 
lery and  baggage  wagonBj    the  retreat  became  a 
hurried  flight ;  and  the  King  himself,  who  had  shown 
the  utmost  courage  dnring  the  baiile  of  Auersiadl, 
length,  for  personal  aafety,  compelled  to  leave 
..... ...nb-roads,  and  escape  serosa  the  fields,  escort. 

ed  by  1  small  body  of  cavalry. 

While  Ihe  left  of  the  Prusnaa  army  were  in  the  act 
of  combating  Davousi  at  Auerstadt.  their  right,  aa 
_...  i__.  jiintj^^  „pjg  ,,i,(,  ajmlljr  bad  fortune  en- 
:  Jena.    This  second  action,  though   the 
porlant  of  the  two,  has  slways  given  tho 
the  double  battle:  because  it  was  at  Jena 


which  la  situated  upon  the  Saale,  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tnlier.  and  had  lost  no  lime  in  issuing  those  orders  to 
hi«  mareschalB,  which  produced  ibe  demon  sirs  tiona 
ofDavouBl,  and  the  nclury  of  Auerstadt.  His  at- 
tention was  not  Ipss  turned  to  the  position  he  him- 
self occntned,  and  in  which  be  had  the  proqieotof 
fighting  Mollendurt  and  the  right  of  the  Pmseians, 
._  .u . :__     Tub  his  ur—'  —•■-—   >■- 


-„  .-  bring  up  his  sriillety 
an  me  succeeoing aay.and  by  hewing  the  solid  roclf, 

3adc  a  pnih  nrseticable  for  gunB  lo  the  plateau,  or 
svaled  plain  in  the  front  of  Jena,  where  his  centn! 
waa  eslablished.t  The  Pransian  army  lay  before 
them,  extended  on  a  line  of  six  leaguet^  whiTethatof 
Napoleon,  eiltemely  concentrated,  showed  a  very 
narrow  front,  but  waa  well  secured  both  mthe  flanks 
and  in  the  rear,  Bonaparie,  according  to  his  custom, 
slept  in  ihe  bivouac,  surrounded  by  his  guards.t  In 
I  1^'  Bclon  Ite  EBiimoi  lu  diTwn.  bi  dvuadiid  Ihr 
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the  mominc  he  haradgued  bia  8q)dicr&  and  recom- 
mended 10  toeio  to  stand  firm  agamst  the  charges  of 
0«f  14  ^^^^  Prussian  cavalry,  which  had  been  re- 
uoi.  14.  presented  as  very  redoubtable.  Aa,  before 
Ulm,  he  had  promised  his  soldiers  a  repetition  of  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  so  now  he  pointed  out  to  bis  men 
that  the  Prussians,  separated  from  their  magazine^ 
and  cut  off  from  their  country,  were  in  the  situation 
of  Mack  at  Ulm.  He  told  tJicra.,  that  the  enemy 
no  longer  fought  for  honour  and  victory,  but  for  the 
chance  of  openmg  a  way  to  retreat  j  and  he  added, 
that  the  corps  which  should  permit  them  t9  escape 
would  lose  their  honour.  The^  French  replied  with 
loud  shouts,  and  demanded  ipstantlv  to  advanqe 
to  the  combat.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  columns 
destined  for  the  attack  to  descend  into  tlie  plain. 
His  centre  consisted  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
two  divisions  of  Lanne;*.  Au^ereau  commanded 
(he  rigliL  wbioh  rested  on  a  village  and  a  forei?t ;  and 
S'oult  8  division,  with  a  part  of  Ney's,  were  upon  tho 
left. 

General  Mollendorf  advanced  on  his  side,  and  both 
armies,  as  at  Auerstadt,  were  hid  from  each  other  by 
tlie  mist,  until  suddenly  tbe  atmosphere  cleared,  and 
allowed  them  to  each  oUicr  wilhm  the  distance  of 
half  cannon  shot.  The  conflict  instantly  com- 
menced. It  be^an  on  the  French  right^  where  the 
Prussians  attacked  with  the  purpose  of  driving  Auge- 
reau  from  the  village  on  which  he  rested  his  extreme 
flank.  Lannes  was  sent  to  support  him,  bv  whose 
euccour  he  was  enabled  to  stand  his  ground.  The 
battle  then  became  genera! ;  and  the  Prussians 
showed  themselves  such  masters  of  discipline,  that 
it  was  long  impossible  to  ^ain  any  advantage  over 
men,  who  advanced,  retired,  or  moved  to  either 
flank,  with  the  regularity  of  machines.  Soult  at 
length,  by  the  most  desperate  efforts,  dispossesseil 
the  Prussians  opposed  to  him  of  tho  woods  from 
which  they  had  annoyed  the  French  left  j  and  at 
the  same  conjunction  the  division  of  Ney,  and  a 
large  reser\'c  of  cavalry,  appeared  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Napoleon^  thus  strengthened,  advanced  the 
centr^  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  who.  being  fresh  and  in  the  highest  spiriui, 
compelled  the  Prussinn  army  to  give  way.  Their 
retreat  was  at  first  orderly ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  Bo- 
naparte's tactics  to  pour  attack  after  attack  upon  a 
worsted  enemy,  as  the  billows  of  a  tempestuous 
ocean  follow  each  other  in  succession,  till  the  last 
waves  totally  disperse  the  fragments  of  the  bulwark 
which  the  first  have  breachea.  Murat,  at  the  head 
of  the  dragoons  and  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  charged, 
as  one  who  would  merit,  as  far  as  bravery  could 
merit,  the  splendid  destinies  which  seemed  now  open- 
ing to  him.  The  Prussian  infantry  were  unable  to 
support  the  shock,  nor  could  their  cavalry  protect 
them.  The  rout  became  general.*  Great  part  of 
the  artillery  was  taken,  and  the  broken  uoops  re- 
treated in  disorder  upon  Weimar,  where,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  their  confusion  became  inextricable, 
by  their  encountering  the  other  tide  of  fugitives  from 
their  own  left,  which  was  directed  upon  Weimar  also. 
All  leading  and  following  seemed  now  to  be  lost  in 
this  army,  so  lately  confiding  in  its  numbers  and 
disciphne.  There  was  scarcely  a  general  left  to  issue 
orders,  scarcely  a  soldier  disposed  to  obey  them; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
than  any  resolved  purpose,  that  several  broken  regi- 
ments were  directed,  or  directed  themselves,  upon 


attadki.  A«  tbo  Emperor  returned,  be  was  fired  at  by  th*  fktt 
tentinel  of  his  camp ;  thia  was  a  ficnal  for  the  whole  line ;  he  had 
BO  foaouroe  bat  to  throw  himiielf  flat  on  hia  faoe.  until  the  miatake 
was  diacovered.  But  his  principal  apprehension  was,  that  the 
Pruasian  line,  which  was  near  \mn,  woidd  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner. "—Las  Cases,  tip.  H3.  I 

*  {"  The  Emperor,  at  the  point  where  he  stood,  saw  the  flif  ht 
of  tlie  Prussians,  and  our  cavalry  taking  them  by  thousands. 
Niffbt  ¥ras  appfDadmur :  and  here,  as  at  Austnrlitx.  he  rode  round 
Ibe.  field'  of  batUe.  Ho  oflen  aliahted  Trom  his  horse  to  oive  a 
litUe  brandy  to  tbe  wounded ;  and  several  ttanoa  I  observed  him 

Bviint  his  hand  into  the  bivast  oi  a  soldier  tA  ascertain  whether 
heart  beat,  because,  m  oonsaquenoe  of  having  seen  some  slight 
unmnmm  of  colour  in  his  choekst  ha  supposed  he  raifhtnot  be 
^ad.  la  this  muuT-er  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  discover  men 
•ho  wvm  still  alive.  Ou  these  ooeasioDs.  he  gave  way.toajojr 
whiBh  it  b  impoastiN«)  to  describe^"— Savary,  t  u.  p.  184. J 


Magdeburg,  where  Prince  Hohenloe  ead(yiYO«red  to 

rally  them. 

The  French  accounts  state  that  20,000  Pnissiana 
were  killed  and  taken  in  the  course  of  this  fatal  day  ; 
that  tiiree  hundred  guns  fell  into  their  power,  with 
twenty  generals,  or  lieutenant-generals,  and  stanxl- 
ards  and  colours  to  the  number  of  sixty.t 

The  mismanagement  of  the  Prussian  gcnemis  m 
these  calamitous  battles,  and  in  all  tbe  mancsuvres 
w  Iiich  preceded  them,  amounted  to  inCttuatian.  The 
troops  alsOi according  to  Boniipartc's  evidence',  scarce- 
ly maintained  their  high  character,  oppressed  proba- 
bly by  a  sense  of  the  disadvantages  under  w  hich  tiit:y 
combated.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on.  ih« 
various  causes  of  a  defeat,  when  the  vanquished  sc-em 
neither  to  have  formed  one  combined  and  general 
plan  of  attack  in  the  action,  nor  maintained  comniu< 
nication  with  each  other  while  it  endured,  nur  aWeud 
,upon  any  scheme  of  retreat  when  tlie  day  was  lost. 
Tnc  DuKc  of  Brunswick,  too,  and  Ocneral  Sohiuci- 
tau,  beiiu;  mortally  wounded  early  m  the  battle,  the 
several  diyisiojis  of  the  Prussian  army  fought  indin- 
duuHy,  \Vithout  recciviiig  any  general  oidera,  and 
coo.stquenllv  without  regular  plan  or  combined  man- 
oeuvres. The  consequences  of  the  defeat  were  niori 
universally  calamitous  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated even  when  we  consider,  that,  no  mode  of  re- 
treat having  been  fixed  on,  or  general  rallying  place 
appointed,  the  broken  army  resembled  a.  covey  qI 
heatlifowl,  which  th^  sportsrnan  marks  down  sod 
destroys  in  detail  and  at  his  leisure. 

Next  day  after  the  action,  a  large  body  of  tlj« 
Prussians,  who,  under  the  coniraand of  MoIluidtKl 
had  retired  to  Erfurt,  were  eomptlUxi  lo  surrendei  to 
the  victors,  and  the  marshal,  with  the  Pniice  «f 
Orange  Fulda,  became  prisoners.  Other  relidb  of  iIub 
most  unhappy  defeat  met  with  the  same  fate.  GtOE- 
ral  Kalkreutn,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  divis^ua 
of  troops,  was  overtaken  and  routed  in  an  atteinpt 
to  cross  the  Hartz  mountains.  Prince  Eugene  <st 
Wirlemberg  commanded  an  untouched  body  of  sa- 
teen thousand  men,  whom  the  Prussian  geneial-m- 
chief  had  .'-ufTered  to  remain  at  Memming^n,  without 
an  attempt  to  bring  them  into  the  fieUL  Instead  «f 
retiring  when  he  heard  all  was  lost,  the  phnc«s  was 
rash  enough  to  advance  towards  Halle,  as  if  to  put 
the  only  unbroken  division  of  the  Prussian  army  in 
the  way  of  the  far  superior  and  victorious  hosts  of 
France.  He  was  accordingly  attacked  and  deieat^^d 
by  Bernadot^e. 

The  chief  point  of  rallying,  however,  was 


burg,  under  the  walls  of  which  strong  city  Pnnce 
Hohenloe,  thoug^h  wounded  contrived  to  asaemhk 
an  army  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  but  want- 
ing every  thing,  and  in  the  last  degree  of  confuakiB. 
But  Magdeburg  was  no  place  of  rest  for  tfiem.  Tbs 
same  improvidence,  wliich  had  marked  every  ate^p  of 
the  campaign^  had  exhausted  that  dty  of  the  im- 
mense magazines  which  it  con  tuned,  and  lakiii 
them  for  the  supply  of  the  Duka  of  Brunswick' s  amy. 
The  wrecks  oi  the  field  of  Jena  were  exposed  lo 
fainine  as  well  as  the  sword.  It  only  reaiaAnadw 
Prince  Hohenloe  to  make  the  best  escape  he  potJd 
to  tbe  Oder,  and,  considering  the  disastrous  circipQ- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  seems  co  jbtPB 
displayed  both  courage  and  skill  in  his  pr^ 
After  various  partial  actions,  howevM*.  in  aL 
he  lost  men,  he  finally  found  himsell,  with 
vanced-guard  and  centre  of  his  army,  on  the  .. 
of  Prenzlow,  without  provisions,  forage,  or  amu 
tion.  Surrender  became  unavoidable ;  and  at  Pi 
low  Passewalk,  nearly  twenty  thousand 
laid  down  tlieirarms. 

The  rear  of  Prince  Hohenlo^s  army  did  not  im- 
mediately share  this  calamity.  They  were  at  Bsit- 
zenburg  when  the  surrender  took  place,  and  amount- 
ed to  about  ten  thousand  men,  the  relicsof  the  battis 
in  which  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  had  ensagBd 
near  Weimar,  and  were  under  the  com  maud  oTa  ge- 
neral whose  name  hereafter  was  desdned  to  aoiiM 
hke  a  war  trumpet— the  celebrated  Blucher. 

In  the  extremity  of  hia  country's  diatresMs^  llua 

«  [Fifth  Bullatia  of  the  OnodAmr;  JoaU,  t  ii.  p.  SH :  fl^ 

TSiTi  t  ii.  p.  181.] 
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dbtJDguished  soldier  showed  the  same  indomitable 
aspinf,  ihe  stime  activity  in  execution  and  dahngness 
w  resolve,  which  afterwards  led  to  such  glorious  re- 
mits. He  was  about  to  leave  Boitzenburg  on  the 
29ih,  in  conscgucnce  of  his  orders  from  Pnnce  Ho- 
henloe,  >^hen  ne  learned  that  general's  disaster  at 
Prenzlow.  He  instantly  chang«i  the  direction  of  his 
retreat,  and,  by  a  rapid  march  towards  Strelitz,  con- 
trived to  unite  his  forces  with  about  ten  thousand 
men,  gleanings  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  which,  under 
the  Dukes  of  Weimar  and  of  Brunswick  Oels,  had 
taken  their  route  in  that  direction.  Thus  reinforced, 
BlQcher  adopted  the  plan  of  passing  the  Elba  at 
Lauenburg,  and  reinforcing  the  Pju&sian  ji^arrisoiis 
in  Lowdr  Saxony.  With  this  view  he  fough  t  several 
sharp  actions,  and  made  many  rapid  marches.  But 
the  odds  were  too  great  to  be  balanccMl  by  courage 
and  activity.  The  orvisian  of  Soult  which  had  cross- 
ed the  Elbe,  cut  him  of!' from  Laucnburg.  that  of  Mu- 
rtt  interposed  between  him  and.  Stralsund,  while 
Bemadotte  pressed  upon  his  rear.  Blucher  bad  no 
resource  but  to  throw  himself  and  his  diminished  and 
dispirited  army  into  Lubeck.  The  pursuers  c&me 
soon  up,  and  found  him  like  a  stag  at  bay.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  streets  of 
Lubeck,  with  extreme  fury  on  both  sides,  in  which 
the  Prussians  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
lost  maoy  slain,^  besides  four  thousand  prisoners. 
Blucher  fouijit  his  way  out  of  the  town,  and  reached 
dchwerta.  Bui  he  had  now  retreated  as  far  as  he 
could,  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  Danish 
territory,  which  would  only  have  raised  up  new  coe- 
mies  to  nis  unfortunate  master. 

On  the  tth  November,  therefore,  he  gave  up,  his 
good  sword,  to  be  resumed  under  happier  auspices, 
and  sorfendered  with  the  few  thousand  men  which 
remained  under  his  command.*  But  the  courage 
which  he  had  manifested,  like  the  lights  of  St  Elmo 
amid  the  gloom  of  the  tempest,  showed  that  there 
was  at  least  one  pupil  of  the  Great  Frederick  worthy 
of  his  master,, an4,afforded  hope?,  on  which  Prussia 
long  dwelt  in  ailence,  till  the  moment  of  action  ar- 
rived. 

The  total  destruction,  for  such  it  might  almost  be 
termed,  of  the  Prussian  army,  was  scarcely  so  won- 
derful as  the  facility  with  which  the  fortresses  which 
defend  that  country,  some  of  them  ranking  amon^ 
.the  foremost  in«Europe,  were  surrendered  by  their 
commandants,  without  shame,  and  without  resist- 
ant to  the  victorious  enemy.    Strong  towns,  and 
fertined  places,  on  which  the  engineer  luad  exhausted 
bia  science,  provided  tob  with  large  garrisons,  and 
ansple  supplies,  opened  their  gates  at  the  sound  of  a 
Fiench  trumpet,  or  the  explosion  of  a  &w  bombs. 
Qpandau,  Stettin,  Custrin,  Hamelen,  were  each  quali- 
fied to  have  arrested  the  march  of  invaders  for 
months,  yet  were  all  surrendered  on  little  more  than 
^  t  nmmona.    In  Magdeburg  was  a  garrison  of  twen- 
'  ty-two  thousand  men,  two  thousand  of  them  being 
tinillerynien ;  and  nevertheless  this  celebrated  city 
capitulated  with  Mareschal  Ney  at  the  first  flight  of 
ibdla^    Hamelen  was  garrisoned  by  six  thousand 
iioopi)  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  and  every 
oicaiis  of  mamtajmng  a  siege.    The  place  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  force  scarcely  one  third  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  garrison.    These  incidents  were  too 
ooss  to  be  imputed  to  folly  and  cowardice  alone. 
Tbe  French  theitnselves  wondered  at  their  conauests, 
yet  had  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  rendered  so  easy.    When  the  recreant  governor 
of  Magdeburg  was  insulted  by  the  students  of  Halle 
for  treachery  as  well  as  cowardice,  the.  French  gar- 
nsoQ  of  the  place  sympathized,  as  soldiers,  with  the 
Touthfui  enthasiasm  ot  the  scholars,  and  anorded  the 
•or^  old  coward  but  little  protection  against  their 
Uftoiation.     Prom   a  similar  generous  impulse, 
ochoela^  the  commandant  of  Hamelen,  was  nearly 

*  rSo  Jealoui  vng  Bhcher  of  any  tarnkh  beinf  attached  to 
U*  faanefar,  to  oonwqDenoe  of  tiih  tanendutt  that  the  capitole- 
^  mm  Bi  one  tinw  oo  the  point  of  beinc  broken  off,  bocauw 
RanatloUa  woakl  not  oonaent  that  the  reasona  which  oampellcd 
HBi  to  aun«nder,  viz.  a  want  of  powder,  and  other  necoMariea, 
|hMldbiiiale4,aa  Bhachacinnaledtamraf  the  aitidea  (hawu  up 
them.  **— See  QwttOit  Jdmim  dm  Qualmia  Ann  A  te 


destroyed  by  the  tfoops  under  his  orders.  In  suircn- 
dering  the  place,  he  had  endeavoured  to  stq)ulate, 
that,  m  case  the  Prussian  provinces  should  pass  by 
the  fortune  of  war  to  some  other  power,  the  officers 
should  retain  their  pay  and  rank.  The  soldiers  were 
so  much  incensed  at  this  stipulation,  which  carried 
desertion  in  its  front,  and  a  proposal  to  shape  a  pri- 
vate fortune  to  himself  amid  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
that  Schoels  only  saved  himself  by  delivering  up  the 
place  to  the  French  before  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
articles  of  capitulation. 

It  is  beheved  that,  on  several  of  these  occasions^ 
the  French  constructed  a  golden  key  to  open  these 
iron  fortresses,  wirhout  being  themselves  at  the  ex- 
penpe  of  the  precious  metal  which  composed  it. 
Eyery  large  garrison  has  of  course  a  military  chest, 
with  treasure  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  soldiery ; 
and  it  is  said,,  that  more  than  one  commandant  was 
unable  to  resist  the  proffir,  that,  in  case  of  an  imme- 
diate surrender,  this  deposit  should  not  be  inquired 
into  by  the  captors,  but  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  go- 
vernor, whose  accommodating  disposition  had  saved 
them  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  siege.t 

While  the  French  aniiy  made  this  uninterrupted 
progress,  the  new  King  of  Holland,  Louis  Bonaparte^ 
with  an  army  partly  composed  of  Dutch  and  partly 
Frenchmen,  possessed  himself  with  equal  ease  of 
Westphalia,  great  part  of  Hanover,  £mden,  and  East 
Friesland.t 

To  complete  the  picture  of  general  disorder  which 
Prussia  now  exhibited^  it  lb  only  neceasarv  to  add, 
that  the  unfortunate  King,  whose  person afquaUties 
deserved  a  better  fate,  had  been  obliged,  after  the  bat- 
tle, to  fly  into  East  Pjiissia,  where  ne  finally  sought 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Koningsberg.  L*£stocq,  a  faith- 
ful and  able  general,  was  still  able  to  assemble  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Prussian  army  a  few  thousand 
men,  for  the  protection  of  his  sovereign.  ^^.  „■; 
Bonaparte  took  poosession  of  Berlin  on  Hie 
25fh  October,  eleven  da^'s  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
The  mode  in  which  he  improved  his  good  fortune, 
we  reserve  for  future  consideration. 

The  fall  of  Prussia  was  so  sudden  and  so  total,  as 
to  excite  the  general  astonishment  of  Europe.  Its 
prince  was  compared,  to  the  rash  and  inexperienced 
gambler,  who,  risks  his  whole  fortune  on  one  desper- 
ate cast,  and  rises  from  the  ti^bie  totally  ruined.  That 
power  had,  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  ranked, 
among  the  most  important  of  Europe ;  but  never  had. 
she  exhibited  such  a  formidable  position  as  almost 
immediately  before  her  disaster,  wnen,  holding  in  her 
own  hand  the  balance  of  Europe,  she  might,  before 
the  day  of  Austerlitz,  have  inclined  the  scale  to  which 
side  she  Would.  And  now  she  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
antagonist  whom  she  had  rashly  and  in  ill  time  de- 
fied, not  fallen  merely,  but  totally  prostrate,  without 
the  means  of  making  a  single  eflort  to  arise.  It  wae 
remembered  that  Austria,  when  her  armies  were  de- 
feated, and  her  capital  taken,  had  still  found  resources 
in  the  courage  of  her  subiects,  and  that  the  insurreo- 
tions  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  had  assumecL  even 
after  Bonaparte's  most  eminent  successes,  a  cnarac* 
ter  so  formidable,  as  to  aid  in  procuring  peace  for  the 
defeated  Emperor  on  moderate  terms.  Austria,-  there* 
fore,  was  like  a  fortress  repeatedly  besieged,  and  aa 
often  breached  and  damaged,  but  which  contuwed 
to  be  tenable,  though  diminished  in  strength,  and  de- 
prived of  important  outworks.  But  Prussia  seemed 
like  the  same  fortress  swallowed  up  by  an  earthauake. 
which  leaves  nothing  either  to  inhabit  or  defeno,  ana 
where  the  fearful  agency  of  the  destroyer  reduces  the 

t  ("The  war  with  Praina-«  war  which  bed  been  batohini 
aince  the  betUe  of  AnatcilitS'-was  Jen  caiwod  by  the  coumeb  ol 
the  cabinet,  than  by  the  ccmpilei*  of  tccrct  mcmoin.    Thcr  be- 

E)  by  repreaentint  the  Pnnsian  monanAr  as  reodjr  tu  &JI  at  tho 
■tpuff,  Hke  a  house  built  with  earda.  I  can  aflhm,  that  tnr  the 
bat  three  montha,  thii  war  vrA  prepared  lilie  a  09Wf  de  tkstre; 
ail  the  chances  and  vidsaitndes  fa«d  been  caJculatpd«  and  weiah* 
ed,  with  the  greatest  exactness.  I  considered  it  ill  bccomincOie 
dignity  cf  crowned  hands,  to  see  a  cabinrt  so  ill  regulated.  Tm 
Prussian  mooarehFi  wteee  saAguard  it  should  have  bnen,  de- 
pended upon  the  cuaninf  of  aome  intriguers,  and  the  encmr  of  a 
few  subsidised  Mfsom,  who  were  tha  vei7  puppets  of  our  wiIL 
Jena  t  Ustory  wfll  one  da/  dervlop  tliy  seeret  causea."-Foucaii, 
Lip.  9M.) 
1  Q)QawiHMawlsHeUan«a,c.i.pbM.l 
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strongest  bastions  and  bulwarks  to  crumbled  masses 
of  ruins  and  rubbish. 

The  cause  of  this  great  distinction  between  two 
countries  which  ^ave  so  often  contended  against  each 
other  for  poUtical  power,  aud  for  influence  in  Ger- 
many, may  be  easily  traced. 

The  empire  of  Austria  combines  in  itself  several 
large  kingdoms,  the  undisturbed  and  undisputed 
dominions  of  a  common  sovereign,  to  whose  sway 
they  have  been  long  accustomed,  and  towards  whom 
they  nourish  the  same  sentiments  of  loyalty  which 
their  fathers  entertained  to  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
same  house.  Austria's  natural  authority  therefore 
rested,  and  now  rests,  on  this  broad  and  solid  base, 
the  general  and  rooted  attachment  of  the  people  to 
their  prince,  and  their  identification  of  his  interests 
with  their  own.  . 

Prussia  had  also  her  native  provinces,  in  which  her 
authority  was  hereditary,  and  where  the  affection, 
royalty,  and  patriotism  oi  the  inhabitants  were  na- 
tural qualities,  which  fathers  transmitted  to  their 
sons.  But  a  large  part  of  her  dominions  consist  of 
late  acquisitions,  obtained  at  different  times  by  the 
arms  or  policy  of  the  Great  Frederick ;  and  thus  her 
territories,  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  and  distant 
states,  want  geographical  breadth,  while  their  dis- 
proDortioned  length  stretches,  according  to  Voltaire's 
well-known  simde,  like  a  pair  of  garters  across  the 
map  of  Europe.  It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  a  long  lime  must  intervene  betwixt  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  kingdom,  and  the  amalgiamationof  its 
component  parts,  differing  in  laws,  manners,  and 
usages,  into  one  compact  and  sohd  monarchy,  having 
respect  and  affection  to  their  king,  as  the  common 
head,  and  regard  to  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  community.  It  will  require  generations  to  pass 
away,  ere  a  kingdoni,  so  arnficialiy  composed,  can 
be  cemented  into  uni^  and  stren^h  ;  and  the  ten- 
dency to  remain  disumtcd,  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
disadvantages  of  its  geographical  situation. 

These  considerations  alone  might  explain,  why, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  the  mhabitanta  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Prussia  contributed  no  important 
personal  assistance  to  repel  the  invader ;  and  why. 
although  almost  all  trained  to  arms,  and  accustomed 
to  serve  a  certain  time  in  the  line,  they  did  not  dis- 
play any  readiness  to  exert  themselves  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  felt  that  they  belonged  to 
Prussia  only  b/thc  right  of  the  strongest,  and  there- 
fore were  indifferent  when  the  same  right  seemed 
•  about  to  transfer  their  allegiance  elsewhere.  They 
saw  the  approaching  ruin  ot  the  Prussian  power,  not 
as  children  view  the  danger  of  a  father,  which  they 
are  bound  to  prevent  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  hut 
as  servants  view  that  of  a  master,  which  concerns 
them  no  otherwise  than  as  leading  to  a  change  of 
their  employers. 

There  were  other  reasons,  tending  to  paralyse  any 
effort  at  popular  resistance,  which  affected  tne  here- 
ditary states  of  Prussia,  as  wfell  as  her  new  acqtiisi- 
tions.  The  power  of  Prussia  had  appeared  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  her  standing  army,  established 
by  Frederick,  and  modelled  according  to  his  rules. 
When,  therefore,  this  army  was  at  once  anmhilated, 
no  hope  of  safety  was  entertained  by  those  who  had 
so  long  regarded  it  as  invincible.    The  Prussian 

Eeasant,  who  would  gladly  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
IS  countrv  while  they  conlinuea  to  Keep  the  fiefd, 
knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  too  much  of  the  art  of 
wan  to  have  any  hope  in  the  efforts  which  might  be 
made  in  a  desultory  gnerilla  war£fire ;  which,  how- 
ever, the  courage,  devotion,  and  pertinacity  of  an  in- 
vaoM  people,  have  rendered  the  most  formidable 
nUeans  of  opposition  even  to  a  victorious  army. 

The  ruin  of  Prussia,  to  whatever  causes  it  was  to 
hf)  attributed,  seemed,  in  the  eyBs  of  a^itonished 
Barope,  not  only  universal, •i)ut  irremediable.  The 
King,  driven  to  the  extremity  of  his  dominions,  could 
only  be  considered  as  a  fugitive,  whose  precarious 
chance  of  restoration  to  the  crown  deponaed  on  the 
doubtful  success  of  his  ally  of  Russia,  who  now,  as 
after  the  capture  of  Vienna,  had  upon  his  hands, 
strong  as  those  hands  were,  not  the  task  of  aiding  an 
ally,  who  was  in  tht  tot  of  retist«ne«  to  tbe  common 


enemy,  but  the  far  more  difficult  one  of  raismg^  from 
the  ground  a  prince  who  was  totally  powerless  and 
prostrate.  The  French  crossed  the  Oder — Glogaii 
and  Bre^au  were  invested.  Their  defence  was  re- 
spectable; but  it  seemed  not  the  less  certain  that 
their  fall  involved  almost  the  last  hopes  of  Prussia. 
and  that  a  name  raised  so  high  by  the  reig^n  of  ona 
wi-e  monarch,  was  like  to  bel)lotted  from  the  i^ap 
of  Europe  by  the  events  of  a  single  day. 

Men  looked  upon  this  astomshing  calaniity  with. 
various  sentiments,  according  as  they  considered  it 
with  relation  to  the  Prussian  administration  aloncL 
or  as  connected  with  the  character  of  the  King  and 
kingdom,  and  the  general  interests  of  Europe.    In 
the  former  point  of  view,  the  mind  could  not  avoid 
acknowledging,  with  a  feeling  of  embittered  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  crooked  and  selfish  policy  of  Pruasia'a 
recent  conduct, -j-as  shortsighted  as  it  was  grasping 
and  im conscientious, — had  met  in  tliis  present  hoar 
of  disaster  with  no  more  than  merited  cnastisemenL 
The  indifference  with  which  the  Prussian  Cabinet* 
had  viewed  the  distresses  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  their  firm  mterposiiion  might  probably  have 
prevented— the  total  want  of  conscience  and  decency 
with  which  they  accepted  Hanover  from  France,  at 
the  moment,  when  they  meditated  war  with  tha 
power  at  whose  hand  they  received  it— the  shameless 
rapacity  with  which  they  proposed  to  detain  tb« 
electorate  from  its  leg^  owner,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  negotiating  an  alhance  with  EritauL— in- 
timated that  contemjpt  of  the  ordinary  principles  ot 
justice,  which;  while  it  renders  a  nation  undeserving 
of  success,  is  frequently  a  direct  obstacle  to  their  at- 
taining it.    Theh  whole  procedure  was  founded  on 
the  pnnciples  of  a  felon,  who  is  willing  to  belTay  hit 
accomplice,  providing  he  is  allowed  to  retain  his  own. 
share  of  (he  common  booty.  ,  It  was  ho  wonder,  men 
said,  th^t  a  government  setting  such  an  example  ,Co 
its  subjects,  of  jgreediness  and  oreach  of  faith  in  its 
public  transactions,  shoidd  find  among  them,  in  tbs 
hour  of  needj  many  who  were  capable  of  pFeferriog 
then-  own  pnvate  mterests  to  that  of  their  coanciy. 
And  if  the  conduct  of  this  wretched  administratioo 
was  regarded  in  a  pohtical  instead  of  a  moral  point 
of  view,  the  disasters  of  the  kingdom  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  consequence  of  their  incapadtj^as 
well  as  the  just  remuneration  of  their  proflkacy.   Tlie 
nurried  and  presumptuous  declaration  or  war,  after 
every  favourable  opportunity  had  been  safftied  to  es- 
cape, and  indeed  the  whole  conduct  of  the  campat^, 
showed  a  degree  of  folly  not  far  short  of  actual  im- 
becility, and^  which  must  have  arisen  dthcr  from 
Soss  treachery,  or  something  like  infktiiatioii.    So 
r,  therefore,  as  the  ministers  of  Prussia  were  con- 
cerned, they  reaped  only  the  rewarti  dne  to  their  po** 
htical  want  of  morality,  and  their  practical  want  of 
judgment. 

Very  different,  indeed,  wene  the  feelings  wiia  whkk 
the  battle  of  Jena  and  its  consequences  were  rencRi- 
ed,  when  men  considered  that  great  calamity  m  »• 
ference  not  to  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom  it  %fii 
prepared,  but  to  thejprince  and  nation  who' weffvto 
pay  the  penalty.  "  .We  are  human,"  and,  accordtaiif 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  on  the  extinctioo  of  fm 
state  of  Venice^*  "  must  motn'n,  even  when  theihi- 
dow  of  that  which  has  once  been  greatpasscs  »w^r^ 
But  the  apparent  destruction  of  Prussia  was  Mtlna^, 
the  departure  of  the  aged  man,  whose  life  is  6aA^ 
the  natural  close,  or  the  fall  of  a  mined  tower. 


mpuldcring  arches  can  no  longer  supoort  tlio^  |ai 
cumbent  weight.  These  are  viewetl  with  awe  indeM, 
and  with  sympathy,  but  they  do  not  ezdte  astoBMb- 
ment  or  horror.  The  seeming  fate  of  the  PrwMian 
monarchy  resembled  the  agonizing  death  of  bitnjiHio 
ejtpires  in  the  flower  of  manhood.  The  fall  of  tbff 
House  of  Brandenburg  was  as  if  a  castle,  with  ill  Bs 
trophied  turrets  strong  and  entire,  should  be  at  oaoe 
hurled  to  the  ea/th  by  a  superhuman  do wer.  MaOi 
ah*ke  stunned  with  the  extent  and  anad^uien  of  lbs 
catastrophe,  were  moved  with  sympathy  for  ihosa 
instantly  involved  in  the  ruiil,  and  strack  whh 

*    Mds  aro  W6.  vou  mttst  stmv^  ^vsb  wwa  tto  i 
orihKt  wtt:b  Mi<^  wa»  fi«it  ai^KaJ  away.** 
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zt  tbe  demolitibn  of  a  bulwarL  by  the  destructioTi  o( 
which  all  found  their  own  safety  endangered.  The 
excellent  and  patriotic  character  of  Frederick  Wil- 
bam.  on  whose  rectitude  and  honour  even  the  mis- 
conauct  of  his  ministers  had  not  brought  any  stain  : 
the  distress  of  his  interesting,  high -spirited,  and 
beautiful  consort;  the  general  sufferings  of  a  brave 
and  proud  people,  accustomed  to  assimie  and  deserve 
the  name  of  Protectors  of  the  Protestant  Faith  and 
of  the  Liberties  of  Gennany,  and  v^'hose  energies, 
corresponding  with  the  talents  of  their  leader,  nad 
enabled  them  in  former  times  to  withstand  the  com- 
bined force  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,— excited 
deep  and  genera!  sympathy. 

Still  wider  did  that  sympathy  extend,  and  more 
thrUling  became  its  impulse,  when  it  was  remember- 
ed that  m  Prussia  fell  tne  last  slate  of  Germany  who 
could  treat  with  Napoleon  in  the  style  of  an  equal ; 
and  that  to  the  exorbitant  power  which  France 
already  possessed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  was  now 
to  be  added  an  authority  \n  the  north  afmost  equally 
arbitrary  and  equally  extensive.  The  prospect  was 
a  gloomy  one ;  and  they  who  felt  neither  for  tne  fallen 
authority  of  a  prince,  nor  the  destroyed  independence 
of  a  idngdom,  trembled  at  the  prospect  likely  to  be 
entailed  on  their  own  country  by  a  ruin,  which  seem- 
ed as  remediless  as  it  was  extensive  and  astounding. 

"  But  yet  the  end  wai  not." 

Pfcnridence,  which  disappoints  premimptaoas  hopes 
by  the  event,  is  often  mercifully  pleased  to  give  aid 
when  human  aid  seems  hopeless.  Whatever  mof 
be  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state 
plnifl^nce  and  purification  in  an  after  ata^e  of  ex- 
istence, it  is  evidait  from  history,  that  in  this  world. 
Ubgaoms,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  often  subjected 
xa  misfortuoes  arising  from  their  own  errors,  and 
which  prove  in  the  event  conducive  to  future  regene- 
ration. Prussia  wav  exposed  to  a  loiig^  and  painful 
diadplin^in  the  severe  school  of  adversity^  by  which 
8h«  profited  in  soch  ft  degree  as  to  enable  her  to  re- 
gain her  high  ranlpin  the  republic  of  Europe,  with 
iDQie  honour  perhaps  to  her  prince  and  peopie,  than 
if  she  had  never  been  thrust  from  her  lofry  station. 
Her^ovemment,  it  mav  be  hoped,  have  learned  to 
Tel4)eec  the  rights  of  other  nations,  from  the  suffer- 
ing which  followed  tiie  deetniction  of  their  own-*- 
h«r  peopie  have  boEin  taught  to  understand  the  difler- 
eade  between  thd  dominion  of  strangers  and  the 
yahieofiwiependence.  Indeed,  the  Prussians  showed 
noiheevent^byevfery  species  of  sacrifice)  hoW  fully 
ibey  had  become  aware,  that  the  blessing  of  free- 
d<iv  ffotn  foreign  control  is  not  to  be  secured  by 
tltf 'efforts  of  a  regular  army  only,  but  must  be  at- 
t^lfAd  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  general  reso- 
lution of  the  nation,  from  highest  to  lowest,  to  dedi- 
€»  their  united  cxertiofis  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purac^  liberty  at  every  risk,  and  by  every  act  of 
idf-devotipn.  'Hieir  unprovement  under  the  stem 
leasons  which  calaraity  tanght  them,  we  shall  re- 
conjin  a  brighter  page.  For  the  time,  the  clbwd  of 
nfifortune  sonk  nopelessly  dark  over  Prussia,  of 
wlui^  not  merely  the  renown,  Hit  the  very  nadonal 
e^MMce*  seemed  in  dangler  of  bemg  extinguished 
fcre^cr. 
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CHAPTEiR  XXXV. 

?t  nf  BonnDsrte  to  tbo  Dufce  of  BruDiwiek.— 
the  Freoch  troops  to  Bruntwick  cotiipeta  the 
ing  Prince  vo  eaiiae  himself  to  t)e  carried  to  Altona,  whore  ho 
«xpuvs  — OatWof  vcveage  taken  by  his  Son.— At  Potsdam  and 
|enin,  the  yroceeilin^  of  Napoleon  are  uquaily  cmel  and  vin- 
dictive.—H«  clemency  towards  the  Prince  of  Hatrfbld.— His 
T^fttatment  of  the  IxMuer  Powers.— J  eromo  Bonaparte.— Sciroira 
or  Harabt^fhi— Berlin  Decrees  against  British  Commerce— Na- 
pnlbon  rqjects  all  application  from  tlio  continental  commercial 
towns  to  relax  ur  repeal  them.— Conmierce.  nevertheless,  flou- 
Hihss  in  spite  of  them.— Second  anticipation  called  for  of  tho 
CoDscnptJon  for  1807.— The  Kiag  of  Prussia  applies  fiir  an  Ar- 
nilUce,  which  ia  dogfed  with  such  harsh  terms,  that  be  refuses 


Thb  will  of  Napoleon  seemed  now  the  only  law, 
from  which  the  conquered  country  that  so  late 
fitood  fimh  as  the  rival  of  France,  was  to  expect 
nSTidestiny ;  and  circumstances  indicated,  that,  with 
n*^B  than  the  fortune  of  Cssar  or  Alexander,  the 


Concjueror  woiild  not  emulate  their  generosity  or 
clemeticy. 

The  treatment  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Brunswick 
did  little  honour  to  the  victor.  After  receiving  a 
mortal  wound  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  trans- 
ported from  thence  to  Altona.  Upon  his  way  to  his 
na.i\e  dominions,  in  the  government  of  ^hich  his 
conduct  had  been  always  patriotic  nnd  praise- 
worthv,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  representing  that,  ul- 
thcugfc  he  hod  f9UKht  against  him  ns  a  pnirrai  in 
the  Prussian  service,  he  nevertheless,  as  a  Prince  of 
the  empire,  recommended  his  hereditary  principality 
to  the  moderation  and  clemency  of  the  victor.  This 
attempt  to  separnie  his  two  characters?,  or  to  appeal 
to  the  immunities  of  a  league  which  Napoleon  had 
dissolved,  although  natural  in  the  duke's  forlorn 
.situation,  formed  a  plea  not  likely  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  conqueror.  But.  on  other  and  broader  grounds, 
Bonaparte,  if  not  influenced  by  personal  animosity 
against  the  duke,  or  desirous  to  degrade,  in  his  per- 
son, the  father-in-law  of  the  heir  of  the  British 
crown,  might  have  found  reasons  for  treating  the 
defeated  general  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and 
misfortunes.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of 
the  oldest  soldiers  in  Europe,  and  his  unquestioned 
bravery  ought  toliave  rccoinnn  nded  him  to  his  ju- 
nior in  arms.  He  was  a  rtignmg  prince,  and  Bona- 
pi^rle*s  own  aspirations  towards  confirmation  of 
snstocradcal  rank  should  have  led  him  to  treat  th« 
vanquished  with  decency.  Above  all,  the  duke  wai 
defenceless,  wounded,  djring;  a  situation  to  com- 
mand the  sympathy  of  every  military  man,  who 
knows  on  what  casual  circumstances  thefateof  Mit> 
tie  depends.  The  answer  of  Napoleon  was,  never* 
rhelesa,  harsh  and  insulting  in  the  last  degree.  H« 
reproached  the  departing  general  with  his  celebrated 
proclamation  against  France  in  1792,  with  the  result 
of  his  unhappy  campaign  in  that  country,  with  the 
recent  summons  by  which  the  French  had  been  re- 
quired to  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  chaived  him 
as  having  been  the  instigator  of  a  war  which  his 
counsels  ought  to  have  prevented.  He  annoiinced 
the  right  which  he  had  acquired,  to  leave  not  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  in  the  town  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  summed  up  his  ungenerous  reply  by  inti- 
mating, that  though  he  might  treat  the  subjects  of 
the  diwc  like  a  generous  victor,  it  was  his  purpose  to  - 
deprive  the  dying  prince  and  his  family  of  their  here- 
ditary sovereignty.* 

As  if  to  fulfil  these  menaces,  the  French  troops  ap- 
proached the  city  of  Brunswick ;  ahd  the  wounded 
veteran,  dreading  the  further  resehtment  of  his  un- 

genefous  victor,  was  comp*^lled  to  cause  himself  to 
e  removed  to  tne  neutral  town  of  Altona,  where  he 
expired.t  An  application  from 'his  son,  requesting 
permission  to  lay  nis  father's  body  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors,  was  rejected  with  the  same  sternness 
which  had  characterized  Bonaparte's  answer  to  tho 
atternpt  of  the  duke,  when  Uving,  to  soften  his  enmi- 
ty, The  puccetssor  of  the  duke  vowed,  it  is  believed^ 
to  requite  these  ingultswith  mortal  hatred, — did  much 
to  express  it  during  his  life, — and  beaueathed  to  bis 
followers  the  legacy  of  revenge.t  which  the  Black 
Brunswickers  had  tne  means  of  amply  discharging 
upon  the  18th  of  June,  1815. 

•  [Sixteenth  BuUetio  of  the  Grand  Anny»  dated  13^  Oct.]    , 

*  ("The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  entry  Into  Altona  presented  a. 
new  and  strikioc  prboi  of  the  instability  of  [brtune.  A  sovercicn 
prince  was  beheld,  enjoying,  ri^ht  or  vrronp ,  a  ^at  military  repu- 
tation, but  very  lately  powerful  and  tranquil  m  his  own  capita]* 
now  beaten  and  mortally  wounded,  home  into  Altona  on  a  miser- 
able litter,  carried  by  ten  men,  wilhout  officers,  witliout  domcstios, 
escorted  by  a  crowd  of  boys  and  ragamuffins,  who  pressed  about 
him  ^om  curiosity,  deposited  in  a  bad  inn.  and  so  worn  out  with 
fhtijpie,  tliat  tlie  mormw  after  lit.<  arrival,  (ho  report  of  bis  death 
was  generally  credited.  His  wife  joined  him  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber; he  refused  all  iflsits,  and  died  on  the  lOtli."— BotnuuBioia.  t. 
viLp.  196.] 

:  V*  Within  a  window'd  nirhf  of  that  hifh  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  cliieAaio :  he  did  lieai 
That  sound  the  firBt  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caui^it  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear, 
And  when  rhey  smiled  tiecauso  he  dccm'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well, 
Which  Btretch'd  \m  Father  on  a  bloody  bicr. 
And  roused  the  Venijeonco  blond  alone  i-ould  <|ueii. 
Ho  rush'd  into  th«  field,  awl,  forcino*t  fi^j^  SwifcT 
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Some  have  imputed  thia  illiberal  conduct  of  Bo- 
DOpnrte  to  an  ebullition  of  spleen  against  the  object 
of  nis  personal  dislike;  others  have  supposed  tnat 
his  resentment  was,  in  whole  or  in  pnrr,  aftecied  in 
order  to  ground  upon  it  his  resolution  of  confiscadng 
the  state  of  Brunswick,  and  uniting  it  with  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  which,  as  we  shall  presenily 
see,  he  proposed  to  erect  as  an  appanage  for  his 
brother  Jerome.  Whether  arising  from  a  burst  of 
temperament,  or  a  cold  calculation  of  interested  self- 
ishness, his  conduct  was  equally  unworthy  of  a  mo- 
narch and  a  soldier. 

A*  Potsdam  and  at  Berlin,  Napoleon  showed  him- 
self equally  as  the  sworn  and  implacable  enemy, 
rather  then  as  the  generous  conqueror.  At  Potsdam 
he  seized  on  tiie  sword^  belt,  and  hat  of  the  Great 
Frederick,  and  at  Berhn  he  appropriated  and  re- 
moved to  Paris  the  monument  of  Victory,  erected  by 
the  same  monarch,  in  consequence  of  ine  defeat  of 
the  French  at  Rosbach.*  The  finest  paintings  and 
works  of  art  in  Prussia  were  seized  upon  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  French  National  Museum. 

The  language  of  the  victor  corresponded  with  his 
actions.  His  oullctins  and  proclamations  abounded 
with  the  same  bitter  sarcasms  against  the  King,  the 
Qnecn,  and  thoFc  whom  he  called  the  war  faction  of 
Prussia.  Ascribing  the  war  to  the  unreprcssed  auda- 
city of  the  young  nobility,  he  said,  in  one  of  those 
proclamations,  ho  would  permit  no  more  rioting  in 
Berlin,  no  more  breaking  of  windows ;  and^  in  ad- 
dressing the  Count  Neole,  he  threatened,  m  plain 
terms,  to  reduce  the  nobles  of  Prussia  to  oeg  their 
bread.t  These,  and  similar  expressions  of  irritated 
spleen,  used  in  the  hour  of  conquest,  level  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  victor  with  that  of  the  vulgar 
Englishman  in  the  farce,  who  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  beating  his  enemy,  but  roust  scold  him  also. 
Napoleon's  constant  study  of  the  poetry  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  might  have  taught  him  that  wrath  should 
(ly  on  eagles'  wings  from  a  conquered  foe.  The  sol- 
diers, and  even  the  pfiicers,  caught  the  example  of 
their  Emperor,  and  conceived  they  met  his  wishes 
by  behaving  more  imperiously  in  quarters,  and  pro- 
ducing more  distress  to  their  hosts,  than  bad  been 
their  custom  iTi'  the  Austrian  campaigns.  Oreat  ag- 
gressions, perhaps,  were  rarely  perpetrated^  and 
would.have  been  punished,  as  conirarv  to  military 
discipline:  but  a  grinding,  constant,  ana  unremitting 
system  of  vexation  and  requisition,  was  bitterly  felt 
by  the  Prussians  at  the  time^  and  afterwards  sternly 
revenged. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  record  an  act  of  cle- 
mency of  Napoleon  amid  these  severities.  He  had 
intercepted  a  letter  containing  some  private  intelli- 

fenca  respecting  the  motions  of  the  French,  sent  by 
*rince  Hatzfeldl  late  the  Prussian  governor  of  Ber- 
lin, to  Prince  Hohenloe,  then  still  at  the  head  of  an 
armv.  Napoleon  appointed  a  military  commission 
for  the  trial  of  Hatzfeld ;  and  his  doom,  for  continu- 
ing to  serve  his  native  prince  after  his  capital  had 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  would  have  been  not 
less  certain  than  severe.  Uis  wife,  however,  threw 
herself  at  Napoleon's  feet,  who  put  into  her  hands 
the  fatal  document  which  contained  evidence  of 
what  was  called  her  husband's  guilt,  with  permis- 
sion to  throw  it  into  the  fae.t  The  French  Emperor 

•  ["The  wwil  of  the  Great  Predorick  wm  eMfly  found  at  PoU- 
daxn.  toecther  with  the  icarf  which  he  wore  durirw  the  Seven 
Yean  War ;  also  Uie  insignia  of  the  BJack  Gaclo.  The  Emueror 
took  thtioe  trcnituca  with  tranaport.  aaying,  *  I  wotdd  rather  nove 
these  than  twenty  inilUons :  I  shall  send  them  to  mr  old  soldiers 
— i  shall  present  them  to  tlie  governor  of  the  Invalids :  in  that  ho- 
tel Iheir  shall  rcmtdn."'-Nin*tfmtli  BulUtin  ] 

t  l'*The  food  peopte  of  Berlin  have  been  the  sacrifice  of  the 
war  J  while  those  who  oxrited  h  have  left  them  and  are  become 
njKitiTOS :  1  Khali  reduce  those  noble  courtiers  to  such  extremities, 
that  they  shall  be  comDeUed  to  beg  tlieir  bnsad. "  To  Prince  Hat2- 
feW,  the  Emperor  said,  "  Do  not  appear  in  my  presence ;  1  have 
no  need  of  your  oervices ;  retire  to  your  estates."—  TwaUihJiTm 
BuOstbi] 

I  ("  I  remainMl  at  the  ddor  of  the  Emperor's  eabhiot  to  prevent 
any  person  from  being  announced  before  tlie  princess.  Duroc 
soon  come  out  and  iramediaicly  introduced  her.  She  know  not 
why  her  hustiand  hod  boon  arrested ;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
nature,  demanded  jnstioe  tur  tlie  wrong  which  slie  supposed  was 
Ipae  to  him.  ^  When  she  had  fintsbod.  the  Empoor  handed  to  her 
the  letter  wnttrn  by  her  husband :  when  she  had  run  it  over,  slie 
•MBMd  jaotknkn,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  hMtiensatino.    Sin 


13  entitled  to  credit  for  the  degree  of  mercy  1^  eha«w 
ed  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  must  be  granted  at  the 
same  time,  that  to  have  proceeded  to  sentence  and 
execution  upon  such  a  charge,  would  have  been  an 
act  of  great  severity,  if  not  of  actual  atrocity.  V, 
as  has  been  alleged,  the  correspondence  of  Prince 
Hatzfeld  was  dated  before,  not  aifter  the  capitulation 
of  BerUn,  his  death  would  have  been  an  unqualified 
murder.S 

The  victor,  who  had  all  at  his  disposal,  was  now 
tovexpress  his  pleasure  concerning  those  satellites  of 
Prussia,  which,  till  her  fall,  had  looked  up  to  her  as 
their  natural  protector  and  ally.  Of  these.  Saxony 
and  Hesse- Casscl  were  the  principal;  and,  in  his 
proceedings  towards  ihem,  Bonsparte  regarded  tha 
train  of  his  own  policy  much  more  than  the  merits 
which  the  two  electors  might  have  respectively 
plonded  towards  France. 

Saxony  had  joined  her  arms  to  those  ofPraseia — 
forced,  as  she  said,  by  tlfe  arguments  which  a  pow- 
erful neighbour  can  always  apply  to  a  weaker — 
still  she  had  joined  her,  and  fought  on  her  side,  at 
the  battle  of  Jenn.  The  apology  of  compulsion 
was  admitted  by  Bonaparte;  trie  Saxon  troopf 
were  dismissed  upon  their  parole,  and  their  prince 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  IGn?,  shortly  afterwards  ad* 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine^ 
and  treated  by  Bonaparte  with  much  personal  con- 
sideration. The  Dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  Saxe- 
Gotha  also  were  permitted  to  retain  their  doniiiiioDi^ 
on  acknowledging  a  similar  vassaiagiB  to  the  Freoeli 
eiKpire. 

The  Landgrave,  or  Elector  of  Hesa^CasseL.  migtit 
have  expected  a  still  more  favoilrable  acocptaooe  in 
the  eyas  of  the  victor:  for  he  had  refused  to  joia 
Prussia,  and,  in  c^te  of  throats  and  pertfliaaioii^  aad 
observed  neutrehty  during  the  bitef  oonteat.  But 
Napoleon  remembered,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  land- 
grave, that  he  bad  resisted  all  previooa  teiaptatknt 
to  enter  into  tl^  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Bt 
imputed  his  neutrality  to  fear,  not  choice,  fie  al- 
leged, that  it  had  not  been  stricthr  obaerved  9  and, 
treaung  the  inaction  of  Heeae^  wBose  inclinatiooa 
were  with  Prussia,  as  a  greater  crime  than  the  ac- 
tual hostilitiea  of  Saxony,  whose  wilt  waa  with 
Franee,  he  declared,  acooitling  to  his  uaoal  fimi  of 
dethronement,  that  the  House  of  HoaoeCaasel  had 
ceased  to  reign.  The  doom  waa  executed  efea  to- 
fore  it  was  pronounced.  Louis  BonapBri&  widt 
Marshal  Mortier,  had  possessed  himaelf  ZWTm— 
Casael  by  the  1st  of  November.!!     The  army  of  (ha 

starad  with  hanaid  eyes  at  the  Emperart  kH.aitwnhlsd  sola 
WQid.  He  saidJo  her.  ■  Well,  nwdam.  ia  Uiia  a  cahnay^-as  «i- 
just  chargei'  The  pruieess, mors  dead  than  alivtB,  was (oImIs 
answer  only  with  her  tears,  when  the  Buiparui  took  tba  row 
fVom  her.  and  said, '  Madam,  were  it  not  ftrUris  JaMor,  th«» 
wooki  be  no  peeof  against  your  husband.'—'  That  m  vwy  tnm,* 
she  replied,  'but  I  cannot  deny  tiiat  it  is  In  witlmc.'*-'V<ill.' 
said  the  Emperor.  ' there  is  nothing  to  he  done  bst  to  bora  ll;» 
and  he  threw  the  letter  nito  the  fiie-'^-SAVAar,  t.  i.  u.  ~ 

The  fbUowiiw  is  Napoleon's  own  aocount  of  wlat  n 
letter  to  JaaeiiGne,  dated  Sth  November,  nine  o'etoek  1 
"  I  received  toy  letter ;  in  which  thou  seeraest  anciy  witb  ■»!« 
■peolcinf  in  of  women. "  In  the  letter  here  refeirra  to,  Joaemlw 
had  expraesed  her  ngret  jPtbe  diaesapeotfal  tonaa  m  wUdblls 
Queen  of  Praasia  waa  spoken  of  in  ike  BuBetina  of  the  Qaai 
Army.  "  It  is  true  I  utterly  alwmiuate  intricuinf  ftmalos  taa 
accustomed  to  those  who  are  amiable,  gentle,  uid  eon^latBC] 

Snd  such  I  love.  If  they  lieve  spoiled  me.  it  is  not  my  molt,  Isa 
iiine.  But  at  least  thmi  wilt  aee  I  have  been  vmn  good  toooih 
who  showed  herself  a  fteling,  amiable  waaum—Madane  Bolr 
Ibid.  When  I  showed  her  her  husband's  leUer.  she  replied  to«k 
weeping  bitterly,  with  heartfelt  senstbility  and  natodi:  JOmt  ff 
Ubiutoo  9weiy  hU  tsrirAtf .  When  she  read  it,  her  sooodI  wart 
to  my  soul— her  ciiuaUoo  distiesscd  me.  I  said.  Wtit,  tkm.  as* 
dame,  throw  that  leaer  into  the  Jin ;  I  ihatt  Ach  nrttnrer/tmm 
the  meana  qfnutlaktng  y>nr  huaiand.  8bo  burnt  the  letter,  oai 
was  happy.  Her  husband  is  restored  to  trurauillity:  TSeo  haoll 
later,  and  he  would  have  been  a  lost  n^.  Thus  thou  seest,  itii 
I  esteem  women  that  an>  good,  and  ingenuous,  and  amMls:  Ut 
this  is  because  such  aluoo  resemble  thoe."— Letfre*  <fe  yqfwftwg 
Josephine,  t.  i.  p.  IBS.] 

{  I"  The  lettor  was  forwarded  from  the  poat-oAce  a  Awdu* 
o/vr  our  arrival  at  Berlia"— Savart,  L  iL  p.  SOB.) 
fl  ["  This  is  tK>t  correct    I  had  put  myself  at  this  period  atlfe 


North.    EndeaiFottiog  as  much  as  possible  to  reeooeile  ay ' 
dilTer«nl  duties,  I  marched  towards  Cossel,  at  the  eiden  of  1- ,. 
shal  Mortiar,  who  was  advaaoing  upon  Mayama  with  a  rtpl 
■utmiio  of  iaaum,    Wbsn  I  ai»ioai«d  raasirf  Mmihal  Manit 
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ed  uhdior  the  batttfiert  ef  Prsiieei,  tlia  rest  were  dis- 
bkrided. 

The  real  cause  of  seiamff  the  territoriee  of  an  nn- 
onending  prince,  who  was  totally  helpless,  unless  in 
so  far  as  i^ght  or  justice  could  anord  bun  protection, 
was  Bonnpaf  te's  previous  resolution,  already  hinted 
at,  to  incorporate  Hesse-Cassel  with  the  adjacent 
territories,  foMhe  purpose  of  forming  a  kingdom  to 
be  conferred  on  his  youngest  brother  Jerome.  This 
3noung  person  bore  a  gay  and  dissipated  character; 
and,  though  such  men  inay  at  limes  make  consider- 
able sacriAces  for  the  indulgence  of  transient  pas- 
sion^ they  are  seldom  capable  of  retaining  for  a  length 
of  time  a  steady  affection  for  an  object,  however 
amiable.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  as  before  stated,  had 
married  an  American  young  lady,  distinguished  for 
her  beauty  and  her  talents,  and  bad  thus  lost  the 
oountenance  of  Napoleon,  who  maintained  the  prin- 
eiple,  that,  segregated  a8>his  kindred  were  from  the 
nation  at  large,  by  their  connexion  with  him,  his 
rank,  and  his  fortunes,  they  were  not  entitled  to  enter 
into  alliances  according  to  tha  dictates  of  their  own 
feelings,  but  were  boand  to  form  such  as  were  most 
suitable  to  hifa  pohcy.  Jerome  was  tempted  by  am- 
bition finally  to  acquiesce  in  this  reasoning,  and  sa- 
crificed  the  connexion  which  his  heart  had  chosen, 
to  become  the  tool  of  his  brother's  ever  extending 
/  tehefbee  of  ambition.  The  reward  was  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  to  which  was  united  Hesse- 
Oassel,  with  (be  various  provinces  which  Prassia 
had  potssessed  in  Franconia,  Westphaha  Pn>per,  and 
Lower  Saxony:  as  also  the  territories  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Duke  Of  Brunswick.  Security  oould  be 
scarcely  supposed  to  attend  upon  a  sovereignly, 
where  the»materials  were  acquired  b^  public  rapiUe, 
ttnd  the  crown  ptnrehased  by  domestic  infidelity. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  Mortier  formally 
fe-occupied  Hanover  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
and,  marching  updn  Hamburvh,  took  poeseaaion  of 
tbat  ancient  free  town,  so  long  the  emporium  of 
.  commerce  for  the  north  cf  Europe.  HteiB,  as  for- 
merly at  Leipsic/  the  strictest  search  was  made  for 
British  commodities  and  property,  whidi  were  de- 
clared the  lawful  stibiect  of  confiscation.  The  ilfo- 
tiiiieur  trumpeteo  forth,  that  these  rigorous  measores 
wete  accompanied  with  losses  to  British  commerce 
^faich  would  shake  the  credit  of  the  nation.  This 
Was  not  true.  The  citizens  of  Hamburgh  bad  long 
fare^n  that  their  neutxality  would  be  no  protection, 
bnd,  in  spite  of  the  fk'audfiU  assuranoes  of  the  French 
envoy,  designed  to  lull  them  into  security,  the  mer- 
chanta  had  availed  themselves  of  the  last  two  years 
to  dispose  of  their  stock,  call  in  their  capital,  and 
wind  up  their  trade;  so  that  the  rapacity  oif  the 
French  was  in  a  gfeat  measure  disappointed.  The 
strict  search  after  British  property,  ana  the  confisca- 
tioD  which  was  denounced  against  it  at  Hamburgh 
and  olsewtiere,  were  no  isolated  acts  of  plunder  and 
n>oliation,  but  made  parts  of  one  great  system  for 
destroying  the  commerce  of  England,  which  was 
shortly  after  laid  before  the  world  by  the  celebrated 
decrees  of  Berlin.* 

It  was  frequentiv  remarked  of  Bonaparte^  that  he 
studied  a  sort  of  theatrical  effect  in  the  mode  of  is- 
aoing  bis  decrees  and  proclamations,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  formed  often  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  date;  the  latter,  perhaps,  being  at  the 
«apita]  of  some  subdued  monarch,  while  the  matter 
promulgated  respected  some  minute  regulation  af- 
recting  the  municipality  of  Paris.  But  there  was  no 
such  discrepancy  m  the  date  and  substance  of  the 
Berlin  decrees  against  British  enterprise.     It  was 

bad  entered  the  eveninc  beftire.  I  famnodiately  halted  the  bodjr  of 
tlw  anny  before  I  entered  the  town,  and  leavinjr  the  French  troifpt 
'Under  tbe  command  nf  Monhal  Mortier,  I  to6k  the  nmte  to  Hol- 
knd  vith  the  Dutch  "—Lot'is  Ronapaktb.  p.  50  ) 

*  C'On  llie  I9ih  Korember,  Hambaivh  was  taken  poeemfon  of 
B  the  Em^icror'B  name.  The  drmandt  which  MaiahaJ  Moitier 
yrv.  necenitated  to  nmko  were  |iard.  Bnt  my  ntpiMentationa 
.nependod  for  a  time  the  order  (rtven  bj  Nanoleon  to  seixe  the 
Bank.  I  cannot  do  oihcrtvfie  thnn  render  a  tnbufe  to  the  uprMit- 
oTtbe  marahar*  conduct,  who  forwarded  my  reproeontationa 


to  tbe  Ihnperor  at  Berlio.  announcinathat  he  hat  dekmsd  aolfaia 
«10  the  amral  of  fMti  ttrdtn.   11m  smperor  lead  aad  apiMOvaa 

air  riewa  "-Boeitetnm.  t  vS.  p.  in.] 
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vbte  Bonaparte  biti' ddstrof  ed  th^'iwliiial  bflt^s 
wark  which  protected  the  independence  of  tbja' 
north  of  Qeraiany,  and  had  neceasaiity  obtained'  a 
correspondibg  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltif^ 
that  he  senously  underlouk  to  proiaulgate  hift 
sweeping  plan  of  destroying  the  conuuerce  of  hia 
Island  foe.t 

When  slight  inconveniences,  according  to  Bon a^' 
parte's  expression,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  in.- 
vading  Britain^  or  when,  as  at  other  limes,  he  more 
candidly  admitted,  the  defeat  at  Trafalgar  induced 
him  *^  to  throw  helve  after  hatchet,"  and  resign  all 
hope  of  attaining  any  success  by  means  of  his  navyi 
he  became  desirous  of  sapping  and  undermining  tno 
bulwark,  which  he  ibuna  it  impossible  to  aiorms 
and^  by  directing  his  efibrts  to  the  desiiuction  of 
British  commerce,  he  trusted  gradually  to  impair  the 
foundations  of  her  national  wealth  and  protiperitv. 
He  erred,  perhaps,  in  thinking  that,  even  if  his  oo- 
ject  could  have  been  fully  atiein»a.  the  full  conae- 
qoences  would  have  followed  whi^n  his  animosity 
anticipated.  Great  Britain's  prosperity  mainly,  resia 
on  her  commerce,  but  her  existence  as  a  nation  is 
not  absolutely  dependent  upon  it;  as  those  foruigno 
ers  are  apt  to  imagine,  who  have  only  seen  the  nume* 
rous  vessels  with  which  she  covers  the  ocean  and 
fills  foreign  norts^  but  have  never  witnessed  the  ax- 
tent  of  her  agricultural  and  domestic  resources* 
But,  entertaining  the  belief  which  Napoleon  did,  jn 
regard  to  the  indispensable  connexion  betwlxl 
British  commerce  and  British  power,  the  polioy  of 
his  war  upon  the  former  cannot  be  denied*  It  w^ 
that  of  the  AbyBmninn  hunter,  whp,  dreading  to  front 
the  elephant  in  his  fury,  draws  his  sabre  along  tns 
aniraara  beel-joiiit,  and  waits  until  the  exertions  itf 
the  powerful  brute  burst  the  injured  sinews,  and  hs 
flinks  prostrate  imder  his  own  weight  * 

The  celebrated  decrees  of  Berlin  appeared  on  tha 
21  St  NoveAiber,  1806,  interdicting  all  commerce  be* 
twixt  Great  Britain  and  the  conunent :  which  inter- 
diction was  dedaijed  a  Ttandaroental  law  of  tha 
French  empire,  imhl  the  English  should  consent  to 
certain  alterationa  in  the  mode  of  conducting  hosti- 
lities  by  sea,  which  should  render  her  naval  superior 
rity  less  aaefid  to  herself,  and  less  detrimental  to  the 
enemy.  This  measure  was  justified  uoon  the  follow* 
ing  grounds  :^That  England  had  eitner  introduced 
new  customs  into  her  maritime  oode,  or  revived 
those  of  a  barbarous  age— that  she  seized  on  mer* 
chant  vessels,  and  made  their  crews,  prisoner^  just 
as  if  they  had  been  fotmd  on  bpard  ships  of  war-^»- 
dared  harbours  blockaded  which  were  not  so  in  ra- 
ahtv-*and  extended  tbe  evils  of  war  to  the  peaceful 
ana  unarmed  dtizen. 

This  induction  to  the  celebrated  project,  afterwards 
called  the  Continental  System  of  the  Emperor,  wfs 
fidse  in  the  ori^nal  proposition,  and  sopnistical  in 
thoae  by  which  it  was  supported.  It  was  posiuvely 
false  that  Great  Britain  had  introduced  into  her  ma^ 
ritime  law,  either  by  new  enactment,  or  by  the  revi- 
val of  obsdete  and  barbarous  customs,  any  alteratioii 
by  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  infringed,  or  tb^ 
unarmed  citizen  prehidiced,  more  than  necessaril}r 
arose  out  of  the  usual  customs  of  tvar.  The  law  re- 
specting the  blockade  of  porta,  ancl  the  capture,  of 
vesaels  at  sea,  was  the  ssme  on  which  every  nation 
had  acted  for  three  centuriespast,  France  herself  not 
excepted.  It  is  true,  that  the  maritime  code  seemed 
at  this  period  to  be  pecuUarly  that  of  England,  be- 
cause no  natioii  save  herself  had  the  means  of  enioro- 
ing  them ;  but  she  did  not  in  this  respect  possess  any 

t  f'The  delMMn  cawed  by  the  woodMAil  rMnlta  of  the  frae; 
mn  campaign  completed  the  intoxieiiUon  of  France.  She  vndea 
heracJT  upon  liaving  been  ulated  with  tbe  name  of  ttie  Great 
Nation  by  her  Emiieror,  who  had  trimnphed  otw  the  foniup  and 
the  work  of  Frederick.  Napoleon  beiieTed  himse^  the  Son  of 
Dcethiy,  called  to  break  every  eccptre.  Peacej  and  eren  a  iwaa 
with  EnglaiuJ.  was  ao  kinger  Uwudit  of.  Tbe  idea  of  dratroyloff 
the  power  offiiucland,  the  sole  obaUclc  tounivorsal  monarftfair, 
now  became  his  fixed  resolve.  It  was  with  tWa  view  lie  eslabllMi- 
m1  the  continental  lyttem.  the  fimt  decree  ooftcerninr  which  was 
dated  iKmi  Berlin.  Napoleoa  iwrtuaded  hiineelf,  that  bv  daMiv- . 
ins  Sncland  of  all  the  outleta  fur  ibi  maou^turaa.  he  >bniild  ro- 
.  dace  it  to  poverty,  and  that  it  must  then  "*«**«  »**?S?i  Bs 
not  only  tbnQ|ht  of  nibjectins  it,  bat  ako  of  aflhctk*  ita  dm 
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er  Advantage  by  aea  than  Napoleon  eigOyed  bj 


The  reasoniii^  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  upon  the 
meguality  and  injualice  of  toe  maritime  mode  of  ex* 
erasing  war,  compared  wLih  the  law  of  hostilities  by 
land,  was  not  more  accurate  than  his  allegation,  that 
Britain  had  innovated  upon  the  former  for  the  purpose 
5f  introducing  new,  or  reviving  old  severities.  This 
will  appear  plain  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

At  an  early  period  of  society,  the  practice  of  wcr 
was  doubtless  the  same  by  land  or  sea ;  and  the  sa- 
vage slaughtered  or  enslaved  his  eneiny,  whether  he 
fpund  him  in  his  hut  or  in  his  canoe.  But  when  cen- 
turies of  civilization  began  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
barbarous  warfare,  the  restrictive  rules  introduced 
into  naval  hostiUties  were  different  from  those  adopt- 
ed in  the  case  of  wars  by  land,  as  the  diiference  of  the 
services  obviouslv  dictated.  A  land  army  has  a  pre- 
cise object,  which  it  can  always  attain  if  victorious. 
IS  a  general  conquer  a  town,  he  can  garrison  it;  he 
can  levy  contributions  ^  nav  he  may  declare  that  he 
will  appropriate  it  to  himself  in  right  of  sovereignty. 
He  can  anord  to  spare  the  property  of  private  indivi- 
doals,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  seize,  if  he  ia  so  minded, 
upon  all  their  public  rights,  and  new-mould  them  at 
his  pleasure.  The  seaman,  on  the  other  hand,  seizes 
on  the  merchant  vessel  and  itscar^,  by  the  same 
right  of  superior  force,  in  virtue  of  which  the  victor  by 
land  has  seized  upon  castles,  provinces,  and  on  the 
very  haven,  it  may  be,  which  the  vessel  belongs  to. 
If  me  maritime  conqueror  had  no  right  to  do  this,  he 
would  gain  nothing  by  his  superiority  except  Mows, 
when  he  met  with  vessels  of  lorce,  and  wcmld  be  cut 
off  fipom  any  share  of  the  spoils  oi  vuur,  which  form 
the  reward  of  victory.  The  innocent  and  unarmed 
ciuzen,  perhaps  the  neutral  stranger,  suffers  in  both 
cases ;  out  a  state  of  war  is  of  course  a  state  of  vio- 
lence, and  its  evils,  unhappily,  cannot  be  Umited  to 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  hostilities.  ^  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy  affected  in  the  peroration  to 
Bonaparte's  decrees  had  been  real,  he  might  have 
attained  his  pretended  purpose  of  soxtening  the  woes 
of  war,  by  proposing  some  relaxation  of  the  rights  of 
a  conqueror  by  land,  in  exchange  for  restrictions  to 
be  introduced  mto  the  practice  of  hostilities  by  sea. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he,  under  the  pretext  of  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  reprisals,  introduced  the  following 
Decrees,  unheard  of  hitherto  among  belligerent  pow- 
ers, and  tending  greatly  to  augment  the  general  dis- 
tress, which  must,  under  all  arcumstances,  attend  a 
state  of  war. 

I.  The  British  isles  were  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  II.  All  commerce  and  correspondence 
with  England  was  forbidden.  All  English  letters 
"wete  to  be  seized  in  the  post-houses.  III.  Every 
Englishman,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  found  in 
France,  or  the  countries  aUied  with  her,'  was  decla- 
red a  prisoner  of  war.  IV.  All  merchandise,  or  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  belonging  to  English  subjects,  was 
declared  lawfiil  prize.  Y.  All  articles  of  English 
manufacture,  and  articles  produced  in  her  colonies, 
were  in  like  manner  declared  contraband  and  lawful 
prize.  YI.  Half  of  the  produce  of  the  above  confis- 
cations was  to  be  employed  in  the  relief  of  those 
merchants  whose  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the 
English  cruizers.  VII.  All  vessels  coming  from 
England,  or  the  English  colonies,  were  to  be  refused 
admission  into  anyharbour.  Folir  additional  arti- 
cles provided  the  mode  of  promulgating  and  enfoi^ 
dng  the  decree,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  com- 
municated  to  the  allies  of  France. 

This  was  the  first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  arbitrary 
decrees  and  ordinances,  by  which  Napoleon,  uming 
at  the  destrucdon  of  British  finance,  mterruptia  the 
whole  commerce  of  Europe^  and  destroyed  for  a  sea- 
son, and  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  that  connexion 
between  distant  nations  which  unites  them  to  each 
other  by  the  most  natural  ond  advantageous  means, 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  one  country  by  the 
su^ermious  produce  of  the  other.  The  extent  of  pub- 
lic inconvenience  and  distress,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  suppression  of  commercial  communi- 
catior.  with  Engiaad  maybe  judged  of  by  reflecting, 


how  many  of  the  most  ordinaiy  artid^el  ooomoBiH 
tion  are  brought  from  foreign  cpuntnefl^— in  how 
many  instances  the  use  of  these  articles  have  brought 
them  into  the  hst  of  necessaries, — and  how,  bdore 
an  ordinary  mechanic  or  peasant  sits  down  to  break* 
fast,  distant  climes  must  be  taxed  to  raise  the  co&a 
and  sugar  which  he  consumes.* 

The  painful  embarrassment  of  those  deprived  o£ 
their  habitual  comforts,  was  yet  exttecded  by  the 
clamour  and  despair  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
on  the  continent,  who  were  thus,  under  pretext  of 
relieving  them  from  the  vexation  of  the  Ensjish 
cruisers,  threatened  with  a  total  abrog[ation  of  their 
profession.  Hamburg,  Bourdeaux,  iVaniea,  and 
other  continental  towns,  solicited,  by  i>etitions  and 
deoutations,  some  relaxation  of  decrees  which  infer- 
red  their  general  ruin.  They  pleaded  the  prospect  of 
universal  bankruptcy,  which  this  prohibitdry  sys- 
tem must  occasion,  "Let  it  be  so,"  ansK^exed  the 
Emperor ;  "  the  more  insolvency  on  the  conunent^ 
the  oeater  will  be  the  distress  of  the  merchants  in 
London.  The  fewer  traders  in  Hamburgh,  the  les» 
will  be  the  temptation  to  carry  on  eommerce  with 
England.  Britain  must  be  humbled,  were  it  at  the 
expense  of  throwing  civihzation  back  for  centariea, 
and  returning  to  the  original  mode  of  trading  by 
barter." 

But,  great  as  was  Bonaparte's  power,  be  had  over- 
rated it,  in  supposing  that,  by  a  mere  expression  of 
his  will,  he  could  put  an  end  to  an  interooursa  in  tha 
existence  of  which  the  whole  world  possessed  an  in- 
terest The  attempt  to  annihilate  commerce,  re- 
sembled that  of  a  child  who  tries  to  stoi>  with  hb 
hand  the  stream  of  an  artificial  fountain,  which 
escapes  in  a  hundred  partial  jets  from  under  his 
palm  and  between  his  fingers.  The  Genius  ct  Com- 
merce, like  a  second  Proteus,  assumed  every  variety 
of  shape,  in  order  to  elude  the  imperial  interdiclion, 
and  all  manner  of  evasions  was  practised  for  that 
purpose.  False  papers,  false  certificatea,  false  billf 
of  lading,  were  devised,  and  these  frauds  were  over- 
looked m  the  seaports,  by  the  very  agents  of  the 
police,  and  custom-house  ofilcer^  to  whom  the  ex- 
ecution ef  the  decrees  was  committed.  Douaoien^ 
magistrates,  generals,  and  prefects,  nay,  some  of  the 
kindred  princes  of  the  house  of  Napoleon,  were  wdl 
pleased  to  listen  Co  the  small  still  voice  of  thor  inter- 
est, rather  than  to  his  authoritative  commands  j  and 
the  Bridsh  commerce^  though  charged  with  heavy 
expense^  continued  to  fiourisfa  in  spite  of  the  Q)Dtk- 
nental  System.t    The  new,  and  still  more  violeiit 

*  ["It  if  difficult,  at  thii  day.  to  coaon^  bow-  Europa coaU, 
for  a  iiDtpe  hour,  endure  that  OBcal  trranny  wfaich  cocacted  ttm 
moat  exorbitant  prices  for  artida,  become  indiipeniable  Deoean^ 
riea  of  life,  both  to  rich  and  poor,  tbreufh  babita  of  tfaree  oent» 
ries.  It  if  to  &r  Iram  beiof  the  tnith  that  ench  aftftaoi  had  for  ita 
only  aod  excluaive  aim  to  prevent  Eof  land  from  dUgponng  at  bat 
merchandiae,  that  Itcenaes  were  aold  at  a  M^  mte  to  tbooe  who 
had  influence  aoflkient  to  procure  them ;  and  gold  aione  vav0 
that  infloeooe.  The  qiiantitT  and  the  quality  of  aitiwa  eapoited 
finm.  Prance  were  euKeratad  with  incredible  impodenoe.  U  be- 
came neeeaiary,  indeed,  to  purchaae  such  aitielet,  in  mlMniiaian 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor ;  but  tbey  were  boosrht  tmlv  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.    As)A  y«t  none  wai  found  who  had  fha  < 


■cionoe  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  Enaiand  sold  to  tha 
bat  that  flhe  bought  alinost  nothiog  from  tinoce."— r 
tvii.p  im.] 

*  V^The  accusation  thus  bina^  might  alao  foil  vpon  ma ;  and 
aKhmgh  I  coiuidef  myself  fa«yond  the  reach  of  such  etbamnma*  I 
must  declare,  in  answer  to  the  frequent  insimiations  made  doiiag 

and  even  since  the  reign  of  my  brother,  that  such  as  aoc ' 

is  iuB  untrue  as  it  is  inconceivable.    I  declare  ^  wa»  in  no 

a  partiian  of  the  Continental  System ;  first,  becaase  it  ii 
Holland  more  than  it  did  England,  and  it  was  the  inlefeat  oT 

land  which  concerned  me  moat  deeply ;  and  in  the  second  ;^ 

because  this  system,  though  Hue  in  theory,  wot  false  in  ita  apfiK* 
cation.  I  compare  it  to  a  sfeve ;  a  single  hole  is  suffieieat  to  mo- 
der  it  incapable  of  containing  any  thiof .  The  Cootiaeatal  8fS- 
tem  being  acted  upon  in  most  countries,  must  have  prodiioetf 
mora  beoeflcial  results  in  thoae  points  where  it  was  not  "*^*'r*rTT- 
od ;  aod  thut  it  was  with  lesiieet  to  tiie  advaotaeea  it  eoafotad 
upon  Enriiah  eonunerce,  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  R  vtm 
this  which  gave  France  Iha  means  of  boncfittaagher  merolMobi,  to 
lira  injan  of  tfaosc  of  other  countries,  who  bail  not  the  powsr  ta 
open  and  shut  their  porta  at  will.  It  will  conaequentlr  be 
poeed  that  I  could  only  lend  myself  paxttaJly,  witfauux 


pleasure,  to  the  Continental  System,  since  it  was  both  atfainat 
my  o«m  opinion  aod  acainst  the  interest  of  the  country,  andl  itm 
coDvineea  of  its  ineracaey  aaainst  EogJand :  but  at  tJie  sane 
time  I  may  declare,  since  all  this  is  now  a  mere  matter  oTbiattKy, 
that  I  did  not  heaitate  to  obey  all  that  waa  veqnired.  with  ifaaint 
to  the  pretended  blockade  of  Bagland ;  but  1  npeat,  that  It  intf 
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messDres,  wMeh  Napoleon  had  reeourse  to^  for  enfor- 
cing  his  prohibitions,  will  require  oar  notice  hereafter. 
Mean  time,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  sach  acts  of 
increesing  aeverity  had  the  natural  consequence  of 
rendering  his  person  and  power  more  and  more  un- 
popular: 80  that,  while  he  was  sacrificing  the  inter- 
ests and  the  coinforta  of  the  nations  under  his  au- 
thority to  hia  hope  of  destroying  England,  he  was,  in 
fact,  digging  a  mine  under  his  own  feet,  which  ex- 
ploded to  his  destruction  long  before  the  security  of 
England  was  materially  affected. 

Napoleon  had  foreseen,  that  in  order  to  enforce  the 
decrees  by  which,  Without  possession  t)f  any  naval 
power,  he  proposed  to  annihilate  the  naval  suprema- 
cy of  England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  to 
a  great  extent  the  immense  superiontyof  land  forces 
which  Prance.already  possessed.  It  was  necessary, 
be  was  aware,  that  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
prohibitions  which  he  had  imposed  upon  general 
commerce,  as  w^ll  as  to  prosecute  the  struggles  in 
which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  with  Russia,  a 
large  draught  should  be  made  on  the  population  of 
France.  He  had,  accordingly,  by^a  requisition  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  datea  from*  Bamberg,  7th  of 
October,  required  a  second  anticipation  of  the  con- 
scription of  1607,  amounting  to  a  levy  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men. 

The  measure  was  supported  in  the  Senate  by  the 
orBtory  of  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'AngeIy«  an  ancient 
Republican.  This  friend  of  freedom  saw  nothing  in- 
consistent in  advocating  a  measure,  which  tlie  abso- 
lute monarch  recommended  as  the  necessary  sten  to 
a  general  peace.  The  conscripts  who  had  nrst 
inarched  had  secured  victory;  those  'V^ho  were  now 
to  be  put  in  motion  were  to  realize  the  prospect  of 
peace,  the  prineipal  object  of  their  brethren's  success. 
'JPhe  ODseqoious  Senate  readily  admitted  these  argu- 
mentSi  as  they  would  have  done  anv  which  had  been 
urged  m  support  of  a  request  which  they  dared  not 
deny.  The  aole  pdipose  of  Regnault's  eloquence,  was 
to  express  in  decent  amplification  the  simple  phrase^ 
"Napoleon  so  wills  it." 

A  dentation  of  the  SenatO)*  carrying  to  Napoleon 
in  person  their  warm  acquiescence  in  the  proposed 
measnre,  received  in  guerdon  the  honourable  task  of 
eooveying  to  Paris  the  spoils  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin, 
with  three  hundred  and  forty-six  stand  of  colours, 
the  trophies  of  the  war  against  Pmssia-^th  the  task 
oi  announcing  the  celebrated  Decrees,  by  which  the 
g^cral  commerce  of  Europe  and  of  JFranoe  itself 
was  annihilated,  to  secure  it  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  British  naval  force.  The  military  trophies  were 
received — the  Decrees  were  recorded;  and  no  one 
dared  luidertake  the  delicate  task  of  balancing  the 
victories  of  the  Emperor  against  the  advantage 
which  his  dominions  were  hkely  to  derive  from  them. 

In  the  mean  while,,  the  unfortunate  Frederick  Wil- 
lianit  whose  possession  of  his  late  flourishing;  king- 
dom was  reduced  to  such  terntories  as  Prussia  held 
beyond  the  Vistula,  and  a  few  fortresses  on  the  Oder, 
which  still  held  out,  sent  an  embassy  to  Berlin,  for 
the  purpose  of  learmng  upon  what  terms  he  might  be 
yet  axhnittcd  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  victor,  who 
had  hold  of  his  capital  and  the  greater  part  of  his  do- 
minions. The  lllarquis  Luccheaini  was  employed 
on  this  mission,  a  subtle  Italian,  who,  being  employed 
in  negotiations  atParis^had  been  accustomed  to  treat 
with  France  on  a  footing  of  equahtv.  But  these 
times  were  passed  since  the  battle  of  Jena;  and  the 
only  terms  to  whieh  Prussia  could  be  now  admitted, 
were  to  be  so  dearly  purchased,  that  even  a  mere  tem- 
porary armistice  was  to  cost  the  surrender  of  Grau- 


^_ ''  WIT  own  o|)lninD«  tsd  cosMomntljr  wftbont  seil  sod  with* 

eat  ptoMore.'*— Loun  BaniA^jkxn,  p. «.] 

•  t*'TiitodepaUiimtbou^tmtoin«kerei>raMntatlonttotlM 
AiiMrOT,  on  the  daaifer  -whioh  he  might  incur  by  edvandof  be* 
9<MM  the  Odsr,  and  to  eipteH  to  hint  n  wbh  to  we  hie 


9ond  toe  Odsr.  and  to  eipteH  to  Uib  n  wbh  to  aee  hn  ommiMeta 
broafht  to  a  tenninatjon.  Tbli  obimvation  oflbndsd  the  Empe- 
ror, and  he  lepUed  to  the  dspotation,  that  he  would  make  peace 


a«  he  could,  bat  in  lach  a  way  ta  to  make  it  onee  lor  all  i 
awl  that  be  eobld  not  teftain  fnm  ahownff  hii  dlmatiilhctioo  at 


3S 


want  of 


eooiidevttion.  in  exhSittinr the  thamefld  apeetade 
ween  the  chief  of  the  atste  and  the  fiwt  courtituled 


dentz,  Dantzick,  Ctolberiy,— in  snort  ril  the  forti 
yet  remaining  to  Prussia,  and  still  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. As  this  would  have  been  placing  himsetf  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  Bonaparte,  and  m  as  bad  cir- 
cumstances as  he  could  be  reduced  to  even  by  the 
most  unsuccessful  military  operations,  the  King  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  such  severe  terms,  and  deter- 
mined to  repose  his  fate  in  the  chance  ot  war.  and  hi 
the  support  of  the  auxiliary  army  of  Russia,  which 
was  now  hastily  advancing  to  his  assistance. 


hodjr  of  the  natioa,  at  the  very  thne  when  they  knew  that  the 
~      '  '       '    'tojointhePniiiai».'^~8AVAaT,tiL 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Retroepect  of  the  Paitilioo  of  Poland.— Napoleon  leotivea  ad- 
dresae*  fVom  Poland,  whirh  be  e\ade9.— He  advances  into  Po- 
land, Bennig«en  retrpatin^  before  htm.-— Character  of  the  Rua- 
aion  Soldiery.— The  CoMacka.-Engasnnent  at  Pultuak,  ea 
26th  Notembisr,  terminatinc  to  the  diaadvantafe  of  tlie  Frenclk 
— Benoifsi'n  conliiMics  his  retreat— The  French  fu  into  winter 
qaarten  — Bcnnifsen  appointed  Commander- in -chief  in  the 
place  of  Kaminskoy,  who  ahowa  evmfitonM  of  iniani^.'-Her 
reaomea  offenaire  operatiooa.— Battle  of  Bylau,  8th  Cewuaryr 
1807.— Claimed  aa  a  victory  bv  both  parties.— The  loss  on  both 
■ides  amounts  to  50,000  men  killed,  the  frcater  part  Frencbnten. 
— ^Bennigeen  idreats  upon  Konif>l)ci|r.— Napoleon  ofTcra  fh- 
TouraUe  terms  ftir  an  Araaistioe  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  le- 
fiiaea  to  treat,  save  for  a  frneral  Peace.— Kapoleoo  (alls  back 
to  the  line  of  the  Vistula.— Dantzick  is  besieged,  and  surreudeia. 
— Ruaaiau  army  is  poorly  recrtiiled— the  French  powerftiMy.— 
Aotions  durfaiff  the  Bommer.— Battle  of  Heihberf ,  and  retraat 
of  the  Rossiaaa.— Battle  of  FriedlaDd,  I4ch  Juiie.-~Jji  Amistao* 
takre  plaoooQ  the  sod, 

Napolson  was  politically  jnsdfied  in  the  harsk 
terms  which  he  was  desirous  to  impose  on  Prussia, 
by  having  now  brought  his  victorious  armies  to  tho 
neiriibourhood  of  Poland,  in  which  he  had  a  good 
right  to  conceive  himself  sure  to  find  numerous  foI« 
lowers  and  a  iriendl);  reception. 

The  partition  of  this  fine  kingdom  by  its  power^ 
neighbours,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  the 
first  open  and  audacious  transgression  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  disgraced  the  annals  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope. It  was  executed  by  a  combination  of  three  of 
the  most  powerfol  states  of  Europe  against  one  too 
unhappy  m  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  too 
much  divided  by  factions,  to  ofiisr  any  efiectual  resists 
ance.  The  kingdom  subjected  to  this  aggression 
had  appealed  in  vtiin  to  the  code  of  nations  ror  pro- 
tection against  an  outrage,  to  which,  after  a  desultory 
and  unoombined,  and  therefore  a  vain  defence,  she 
saw  herself  under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  The 
Poies  retained,  too,  a  seerei  sense  of  their  motleea 
attempt  to  recover  freedom  in  1791.  and  an  aDunated 
recollection  of  the  violence  by  which  it  had  been  aip« 

Eressed  by  the  Russian  arms.  Thev  waited  tvitb 
ope  and  exultation  the  approeoh.of  nie  French  af« 
mies  t  and  candour  must  allow,  that}  Qnlawfullvwb^ 
jeeted  as  thev  had  been  to  a  foreign  voke,  they  had  « 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assfstanoa,  natonlv 
of  Napoleon,  but  of  Mahomet,  or  of  Satan  hmiBira; 
had  he  proposed  to  aid  them  in  regaining  the  inde* 
pendenee  of  which  they  had  been  oppressively  and 
unjustly  aeprived.t  !■'■*  ^ 

This  feeling  was  general  among  the  middHna 
classes  of  the  Polish  aristocracy,  who  recoUeeted  with 
mortified  pride  the  diminution  of  their  independent 
privileges,  the  abrogation  of  their  Diets,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ZAberum  Veto,  by  wluch  a  pifvata 
gentleman  mifi^t  render  null  the  decision  of  a  whole 
assembly,  unless  unanimity  should  be  attained,  by 
putting  the  dissentient  to  death  upon  the  spot-t    But 

t  I"  Ve  ha;ve  here  a  eritiqiie  «poB  the  poHerOf  Napofeon  to- 
waraa  Poland,  wtiieh  I  ahall  not  atop  to  eiamine.  R  is  hot  too  , 
easy  to  eritidae  the  aetfosa  of  slatanMn.  when  time,  in  ita  rapid 
eouiae,  haa  unveiled  the  causes  Aid  eilhca  of  evenia :  when  the 
game  ■  finished,  the  spectators  have  no  longer  any  credit  in  dis- 
covering what  the  players  ought  to  have  dmie."— Loms  Bona* 
pAiRBi  p^  ea] 

t  Moat  readeia  must  be  BoAr  acquainted  wiA  the  ancient  Ibm 
of  PoUsh.Diets  as  to  know,  diat  their  reeohitiona  were  not  legally 
vaUd  if  there  was  one  dissenting  voice,  and  that  in  many  caaea 
the  moat  violent  mcane  wera  resorted  to,  to  oi>tain  nnaoimfty. 
The  ibUowbiginetanoe  waa  rriated  to  ear  inlbrmer,  a  penon  of 
high  raiik:-On  aome  occaaion,  a  provincial  Diet  was  oonyened 
fer  the  pnrpoee  of  paasing  a  resolution  wliieh  was  |eoerally  ao' 
ceplable,  bat  to  wmeh  it  was  apprehended  one  noMe  of  the  die* 
tiict  wouM  oppose  hia  veto.  To  ceeape  tbia  hiterruptkM,  It  was 
generally  laeolved  to  meet  enetJy  at  the,  hoar  of  snmmona,  to 
proceed  to  bmitieas  upon  the  faistant,  and  thus  to  elude  the  anii- 
oipaled  attempt  of  the  IndMdual  to  d^bat  the  mnpoae  of  theCf 
meeting.    They  aoooidingly  nset  at  the  hour,  with  moit  aMonll 


Hk 


Um&  OF  N AVOUieN  M^KABiXat. 
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tbe  bightf  <Nrdflr  of  i»ohi]ky>9nittfi«d  by  the  nvkthey 
heldi  and  tbo  pleaBoreB  tnev  eojoved  at  the  courta  of 
«Beihn,  Vienna,  aiui  eapeciiily  atrctersburah,  prefer- 
red in  general  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  im- 
mense estates  to  the  prtvilegea  of  a  stormy  indepen- 
dence, which  raised  the  most  insif;nificant  of  the  nu- 
merous aristocracy  to  a  rank  and  importance  nearly 
resembling  tlieii  own.  They  might,  too,  with  some 
Justice,  distrust  t)ie  views  of  Napoleon,  (hough  re- 
commended by  tlic  most  specious  promises.  The  do- 
minion of  Russia  in  particular,  irom  similarity  of 
manners,  and  the  particular  attention  paid  to  their 
persons  and  interests,  was  not  so  unpopular  among 
the  higher  branches  of  the  aristocracy  as  might  have 
been  ciipccted,  from  the  ui^just  and  arbitrary  mode 
in  which  she  had  combined  to  appropriate  so  large, a 
part  of  their  once  independent  kingdom.  These  did 
not,  therefore,  so  generaJly  embrace  the  side  of  Prance 
as  the  minor  nobles  or  gentrjr  had  done.  As  for  the 
ordinary  mass  of  the  population,  beingalmoet  all  in 
the  estate  of  serfage,  or  villanage,  which  had  been 

Seneral  over  Europe  durihgthe  prevalence  of  the  ieu- 
al  system,  they  folio  wed,  their  respective  lords,  with- 
out pretending  to  entertain  any  opinion  of  thetr  own. 
While  Russia  was  marching  her  anmea  hastily  for- 
ward, not  only  to  support,  or  rather  raise  up  once 
more,  her  unfortunate  ally  the  King  of  Pmsaia,;but  to 
suppress  any  ebullition  of  popular  spirit  in  Poland, 
Bonaparte  received  addresses  from  that  country, 
which  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  aid  them  in 
their  views  of  regaining  their  independence.  Tkejr 
«ppUcaiion  was  of  a  nature  to  embairrasB  him  consi- 
derably. To  have  declared  himself  the  patron  of 
Poiish  iadependeneei  might  havei  indeed,  brought 
large  forces  to  his  standardt— might  have  eonsum* 
mated  the  disasters  of  Prussia,  and  greatly  embar- 
rassed even  Russia  herself;  and  so  for  policy  recom- 
mended to  Napoleon  to  <^courage  their  hopes  of  her 
neiored  independence.  But  Austria  had  bcien  a  large 
Bharer  in  th»  various  partitions  of  Poland,  and  Aus- 
tha,  bundled  as  she  had  be^n,  was  still  a  powerfiid 
state,  whose  enmity  might  have  prov^  formidable^ 
if,  by  bereaving  her  oC  her  Polish  doai&ions,  or  en- 
wuru^ng  her  subjects  to  rebel,  Bonaparte  bad  pro* 
yoked  her  to  hoealitiM,  at  the  time  when  he  himself 

Sad  the  beet  part  of  his  forces  wws  engaged  in  the 
FtM-th  of  EuDOM.  The  same  atteamt  would  have 
nven  a  very  aiJHefent  charaoter  to  tka  war,  whieh 
Buaaia  at  piMnt  waged  only  in  the  capacity  of  tha 
iHuiliafy  of  Pruaeia.  TheMety  and  intagrity  of  th* 
MMfsian  empire,  aauth  of  the  VoJiga^. depends  almoat 
•btirely  upon  the  preaervation  of  those  territories 
wkiidi  she. had  ammrsd  in  Poland  $  andi  if  she  had 
adOigvii  in  um  wat,  aa  a  prindpal,  Bonaparte  wm 
•pa^ly  yet  pieparad  to  enter  upon  a  oontest  with 
tbaimmenae  polrar  of -that  emiMre,  whieh  must  be 


^'..^^  upon  ma  veiy  frontier- of  the  enemy,  and:  aa 
near  to  their  resources  as  he  was  distant  &om 


dWB.  U  might  have  been  duftcult,  also,  to  have 
stated  any  eonsistent  grounds,  why,  ha  wbo  had 
*etf«ttd  out  so  many  new  iovarsigaties  in  Ewtoipe  v«hh 
tbapoint  of  the  swordi  shooid  rsptobate  the  principle 
sf  the  partition  of  Poland.    Inteeneed  by  these  mo* 


tttled,liecainbeddpM  tJMfD</ertheliaU.«ad,it 

tllMt  win 

fhettove 

Wkv  portwuiitii  UiaTole  w 

to  U  feoorded  u  upaidnoui  is  favour  of  tbe^propOMd  mewum 

ke  Uknift  Ui  liB^  (Kit  .of  Iho  atove,  like  a  turtfe  MMioa  Ut 

naek  QfHn  faff  ahen.  and  (nmioi2ce4  the  fatal  vste.   tJoroitiifiala* 

If  tor  bffiMlf,  HMlaad of  tnstaaUy  withdmwint  bit  haad,  lekiok* 

H  uquod  loc  an  uMlant  with  «xttlta4iun,  u>  remark  aa*  aiiiar  the 

eonruuon  which  hi*  iudoeo  appearance  and  intonuBUoo  Md  e» 

aitod  io  tjba aMerabIr«    Qneol'thq  noUet  who •loodby  waksath 


•d  hia  aabre.  and  itfrotod  at  oae  Mow  tho  head  of  te'ditMntient 
mm  bia  bodf.    Oar  noble  infiNiner, 

aton aputeordinaiy, .waa rpfcrred u.  , — . . 

(KHweaki.  aAerwaida  Kiar  of  Poland,  who  not  only  bon  laatimo* 


Oar  oMe  infonnw.  oxproaaina.aonM  doObt  of  a 
I  rpMrred  for  ita  ooofimiaiion  to  Prinea 


Bf  to  the  atrango  0een6]«a  wbat  ho  had  iiiaMelfwitaaaaad,  but 
declafod  that  the  head  or  the  Dietin  poltad  oirer  onhia  owa  foot 
afanoatae  aoou  aa  he  baaid  the  woid  w/a  utteiiad. 
yuiott  mnirod  maah  amehocatun ;  bat  that 
for  the  OMshbouriaf  .atoftea.  who  dNmambf 
t(».lhaiiMegeaaj»  indepaodent  uofd^n.  wi{ 


■Hasr 


sovaounant  thar  had  aot 


tivsB,  theniodernseUstmsadputter-down  ^ 

abstained  from  re-estabuaing  the  only  monarchy  m 
Europe,  which  he  might  have  new-modelled  to  ^  his 
mind,  in  the  character  not  sf  a  conqueror,  but  a  libe- 
rator. 

While  Napoleon  declined  making  any  precise  dc^ 
clar^tion.  or  binding  himself  by  any  express  stipula- 
tions to  ine  Polish  delegates,  the  language  he  used 
to  them  was  cautiously  worded,  so  as  to  keep  up  theii 
zeal  and  animate  their  exertions.  DombrowskL*  a 
Polish  exile,  in  the  French  army,  was  employodf  if 
raise  men  for  Napoleon's  service,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  whoieaterea,  as  well  a&  the  expectations  at 
the  kingdom  at  large,  were  elCited  by  such  oraculac 
psssages  as  the  following,  which  appeared  in  th^ 
thirty-sixth  bulletin:— "Is  the  throne  of  Poland  to 
be  re-established,  and  will  that  great  nation  r^ain 
her  existence  and  independence )  Will  she  be  te^ 
called  to  life,  as  if  summoned  to  arise  from  the  tombi 
— God  only,^  the  great  disposer  of  eventa,  can  be  ths 
arbiter  of  this  great  political  problem."t  ^ 

The  continuance  of  war  was  now  to  be  determined 
upon;  a  war  to  b^  waged  with  circumetancea  oi 
more  than  usuri  liorrpr,  as  it  involved  the  suflerinai 
of  a  winter  campaignin  the  northern  latitudea.  Tns 
French,  having  complete^^  conquered  the  Prussian 
estates  to  the  east  of  the  Oder,  had  formed  the  sieges 
of  Great  Glogau^  of  Breslaui  and  of  Graudentz,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  pushing  westward  to  occtq^ 
Poland.  The  Russian  general,  Bennigsen,  had  oa 
his  side  pressed  forward  for  tl«e  purpose^of  aaaistiiui 
the  Prussians,  and  had  occupied  Wairsaw.  But  find* 
ing  that  their  unfortunate  alhes  had  scarcely  tha 
remnant  of  an  army  in  the  field,  the  Russian  general 
retreated  after  some  skirmishes,  and  recroased  the 
Vistula,  while* the  oapitalof  Poland,  thds  evacuated, 
was  entered  on  the  28th  November  t>y  Murat,  at  tiis 
head  of  the  French  vanguard. 

About  the  a5tb,  NapsTeon,  leaving  Berhn,  had  eS' 
tablished  himself  at  Posen,  a  centrical  town  of 
Poland,  whieh  country  bcigan  to  manifest  an  agita- 


stiMices  their  ancbni  national  drsfs  and  mannan^ 
and  sent  deputies  Iq  urgQ  the  decision  of  Bonaparte 
m  thsir  favour*,  .The  langttf4sein  which  they  entreat 
ed  his  iniisrpositioi^  niBemUe4  fhat  of  Oriental  idou* 
try.  ^  The  Poliah  nation."  said  Count  Radyiroinjskh 
the  Palatine  of  ,Gns«na,  presents  itself  before  ysur 
Majesty,  groaning  stit)  ttimer  the  yoke  of  €^man 
nations  and  salutes  wttk-the  pvc^st  joy  the  regens* 
EStor  of  theirrdear  co^try,  the  kigielator  of  the  uni* 
verse.  Full  of  submission  to  yonr  witt,  they  adoiB 
vou,  and  repose  on  you  with  csnfidenos  all  their 
hopes,  as  npoa  him  who  has  the  power  of  rlisitw 
empires  and  destroyingr  them*  and  of  hnrobting  the 
proud."  .  TheadfhnBssofthePsSsidentoftbeJsdieial 
Oboncil-Ch^nber  of  the  Rcaenq^of  Polaiid»  was  not 
lessenetgetic.  '^AVraady,"  nasaid,  "weseeonr^eaf 
coimtry  saved }  for  m  your  peison  we  adoie  thsmsst 


*  ("  Napalaoo  teA  Mot  to  lUlj  ibr  Ite  Polfal  saparri. 

browaM.  who  iqioed  aa  at  Potadaai.  Thia.waa  aa  ii»ootioa4if 
hia  intootiona,  thoucb  aa  yet  he  had  not  allowed  a  word  on  th$ 
•oftdect  to^ttanafjlre  in  Poland.  It  waa  not  until  afler  tbo  6i«l  is* 
Ihaai  of  the  Kitif  of  Praaaia  to  wuptiata,  that  he  apprdod  t*  the 
MpiatJmofthaPaiealoainiMnrhiaib^^  With  a  view  toihia 
«Qeot»  the  mere  picaeoco  of  Dombrowahi  was  of  greatadvantafe.'* 
— HXVART.  t  ii.  p.  SIS  I 

*■  VTfik  buUetfn  waa  dated,  Iniberial  Haad-(tsaitert  at  Vtmm» 
Deoaasber  l.  Oe  the  aaat  dair*  Wapotooa  iaauad  tlva  lbBin#jnt 
procJaflAation  to  the  amqr :  **"  SokliMa  I  a  feat  mo,  atUioaanaa 
hoar,  yon  were  oa  the  ipeniorablo  field  of  AuaterlibL  The  MCtad 
cohcnia  of  Roana  fled,  rieibattd.  beftae  yoa ;  or.  mMmba&A,  fadl 
down  their  anna  at  the  feet  of  their  oonquoruia.  To  the  moderm- 
>  fBPOfoaity,  lafairfi 


thnd  ooaiibon,  the Tontwtioa  of  a  IbuitfrnMiyhB  aaaAed.  Bat 
the  ally  oa  whoae  aulitai^aluH  their  priariiial  hope  imtpl.  h  id- 
raady  no  naaea.    Hia  prannipal  towaa,  hia  fiiriioaan 


a  tola.   TboliafeitiMatfc  bat  hraeo  Pelaa,qp  pontasusiatkif  saw. 
ay idhasMMiTl^  «imBDd la^  <rf ifaairMtSeuS 
laCiunms  noma  nalitaiy  amediuna^'l 
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fmi  «ik1  tW  moct  prmfomd  Sden.  We  commit  our 
fate  and  ourh<ipes  into  your  hands,  and  weiitiplore 
Hie  mighty  protection  or  tbe  most  aiigust  Cssar."  ^ 
Noi  even  the«e  Eastern  hyperboles  could  extort 
any  thinf^fttim  Bonaparte  more  distinctly  indicative 
(tf  hie  intentions,  ihan  the  obacwe  hints  We  have 
ftlreadv  menttonen. 

In  tiio  mean  while,  Warsaw  was  put  into  a  state 
of' defence,  and  the  aoxiliary  forces  of  Saxon)'  and 
tile  new  confederates  of  the  Rhine  "were  brought  up 
by  (breed  maroh^Sj  while  strong  reinforcements  from 
Frnnce  repaired  Mie  loeses  of  (he  early  part  of  the 
earopaign. 

Tne  FVench  army  at  length  advanced  in  faH  force, 
and  tSroAied  successively  t&c  rivers  Vistnia  and  Bu^, 
'  fowdng  a  passage  wherever  it  was  disputed.  But  it 
was  not  the -object  of  Benmgsen  to  give  battle  to  for- 
eeaMipenor'tenJ»own,  and  he  therefore  retreated  be- 
hind the  Wkra,  onrf%va8  joined  by  the  large  bodies  of 
troops  ecMn  ma  ruled  by  Generals  Buxhowaen  and  Ks- 
roinskoy.  The  lat ter  took  the  jteneral command.  He 
waa  a  contemporary  of  Suwarrow^  and  CFteeraed  an 
excellent  officer,  but  more  skilled  m  the  theory  than 
tbe  practice  of  war.  "Karainskoy,"  said  Suwarrow, 
^*koawB  war,  bnt  war  dees  not  know  him— I  do  not 
know  war,  bnt  war  knows  me"  It  appears  al?o 
that  daring  this  campaign  Kaminakoy  was  afflicted 
^h  mental  atjenntion. 

■'  On  the  28d  December,  Napoleon  arrived  in  person 
vpon  the  Wkra,  »nd  ordered  the  advance  of  Iris  army 
ii  three  divisions.    Kaminshoy,  when  he  saw  the 
Masaoe  of  this  river  forced,  determined  to  retrent  be- 
nindilie  Niemen,  and  eeht  orders  to  his  lieutenants 
accordingly.    Bennigsen,  therefore,  fell  back  upon 
Pidtusk,  and-  Prince  Galitzin  upon  Oolymin,  both 
aur^iied  l>y  large  divisions  of  the  French  army.    The 
Huesian  Oenerols  Buxhowden  and  D*Anrep  also  re- 
treated in  drffepent  directions,  and  apparently  without 
maintaining  a  su0icien(ly  accurate  communication 
either  with  Bennigsen,  or  with  Galitzin.    In  their 
ffCrograde  movements  the  Russians  sustained  some 
l^ss,  which  the  bulletins  magnified  to  such  an  extent^ 
aajo  represent  their  army  as  entirely  disorganized, 
tfaeirooHimns  wandering  at  hazard  in  unimnginable 
disorder,  and  their  safety  only  caused  by  the  short- 
nflaaof  ine  days,  the  difficulties  of  a  country  covered 
with  woods  and  intersected  with  ravines,  and  a  thaw 
which  had  filled  the  roads  with  mud  to  the  depth  of 
fivtffeeC.    It  Was,  therefore,  predicted,  that  aJtnough 
tlie  cnemv  might  pos.^ibly  escape  from  the  position 
in  which  ne  had  placed  himself,  it  must  necessarily 
be  effected  at  the  certain  lossof  nis  artillery,  his  car- 
ringes,  and  his  baggage.* 

Theee  were  exaggerations  calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Paris.  Napoleon  was  himself  sensible,  that 
he-was  approaching  a  conflict  of  a  different  kind  from 
tJlat  which  he  had  maintamed  with  Austria,  and 
more  l%tely  against  Prussia.  The  common  soldier 
in  both  tltose  services  was  too  much  levelled  into  a 
mare  moving  piece  of  machinery,  the  hundred  thou- 
Mindth  part  of  the  great  machine  called  an  army,  to 
have  any  confidence  in  himself  or  zeal  beyond  the 
mere  discharge  of  the  task  intrusted  to  him  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  command.  These  troops,  how- 
ever highly  disciplined,  wanted  that  powerful  and  in- 
dhrijduai  feeling,  which  in  armies  possessing  a  strong 
national  character,  (by  which  the  Russians  are  pe- 
culiarly distinguished,)  induces  the  soldier  to  resist 
W  the  last  moment,  even  when  resi/;tance  can  only 
aa^re  him  of  revenge.  They  were  still  the  same 
Rnasianeu  of  whom  Frederick  the  Great  said,  "that 
he  could  kill,  but  could  not  defeat  them :"— they  were 
aJao  etrong  of  constitution,  and  inured  to  the  iron 
dim  ate  in  which  Frenchmen  were  now  making  war 
fQr  the  fi^'st  time;— they  were  accustomed  from  their 
eadieat  1i£b  to  spare  nourishment  and  hardship ;— in  a 
wok),  they  formed  then,  as  thev  do  now.  the  sole 
instance  in  Europe  of  an  army,  tne  privates  of  which 
are  semi-barbariaps,  with  the  paasions,  courage,  love 
of  war,  and  devotion  to  their  country,  which  is  found 
in  th6  earlier  periods  of  society,  while  the  education 
rtoeivad  by  their  superior  officers  places  them  on  a 
« IFKlr^UUi,  ftrty-iMri,  aad  At^MafaaQi  BaUetns  of  the 


jcvd  with  those  of  any  oth|pr  nation.  Tliat  c  f  tbu 
mferior  regimen lal  officers  is  loo  muih  nu^ikciuli 
but  they  are  naturally  brave,  kind  to  the  cojumua 
soldier,  and  united  among  theni?elv>8  lik(  a  ihkuily 
of  brothers.— attributes  which  go  far  to  (:oni|jcii*aui 
the  want  of  information.  Among  the  higher  oflicors^ 
are  some  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Kurope. 

Tlie  Russian  army  was  at  this  period  deficient  in  . 
its  military  staffj  and  the  nee  iniperfict  in  the  i  .\ccu- 
tion  of  combined  movements;  and  iheir  gtuurals 
were  bett(?r  accustomed  to  lead  an  army  in  ihc  day   * 
of  actual  battle,  than  to  prepare  for  victory  by  a 
skilful  combination  of  prtvious  inaucDiivrch.    But 
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the  lowest  rank,  within' tne  influence  of  Lnberv ;  and 
an  officir,  like  the  Prussian  commandant  of  lIcMue" 
lin,  who  began  to  speculate  upon  retaining  his  rank 
in  another  service,  when  Hurrendcrinj?  the  charge  in- 
trusted to  him  by  hia  feovc/tigiL  would  have  been  ac- 
counted in  Russia  a  prodigy  oi  imexampK  d  villany. 
In  the  mode  of  disciplining  their  forces,  Uie  Russian^ 
proceeded  on  the  system  mo^t  approved  in  Eluropo. 
rheir  infantry  was  confessedly  e.xcelieut,  coropoaKl  ' 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  carefully  selected  as 
best  qualified  for  military  service.  Their  ai^iillery 
was  of  the  first  desciTption,  so  far  as  the  men,  ^uns, 
carriages,  and  appoinimqnts  were  xoncerned :  but 
the  rank  of  General  of  Artillery  had  not  the  preciomi- 
nant  weight  in  the  Ru^ian  army,  which  ought  to  ba 
pjosseasedby  those  particularly  dedicated  to  the  direc- 
tion of  that  arm,  by  which,  according  to  JVf4>oloani 
modern  battles  must  be  usually  decided.  The  direc- 
tion of  their  guns  was  too  oftori  intrusted  to  general 
officers  of  the  line.  The  service  of  cavalry  la  less 
natural  to  the  Russians  than  that  of  the  infantry, 
bur  iheirhorse  regiments  are  nevertheless  excellently 
trained,  and  have  uniformly  behaved  well. 

But  tne  Cossacks  are  a  species  of  force  belonging 
to  Russia  exclusively;  and  although  feubsequent 
events  have  probably  rendered  every  reader  in  some 
degree  acquamted  with  their  national  character,  they 
make  too  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  history  of  Na- 
poleon, to  be  pq^sed^ver  without  a  brief  description 
here. 

The  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Yol^« 
hold  their  lands  by  military  service,  and  enjoy  certam 
iminuniiics   and  prescriptions,  in   oonsequence  ot 
which  each  individual  is  obliged  to  serve  four  years 
in  the  Russian  armies.    They  arc  trained  from  early 
childhood  to  the  use  of  the  lance  and  sword,  and. 
familiarized  to  the  management  of  ahorse  peculiar 
to  the  country— far  from^  handsog;ie  in  appearanc(y. 
but  tractable,  hardy,  swift,  and  surefooted,  beyond, 
any  breed  perhaps  in  the  world.    At  home,  and  withi' 
his  family  and  children,  the  Cossack  is  kind,  gentle^ . 
generous,  and  simple;  but  when  in  arms,  and  in  a, 
foreign  country,  he  resumes  the  predatory,  and  some- 
times the  ferocious  habits  of  his  ancestors,  the  rovioK    ' 
Scythians.    As  the  Cossacks  receive  no  pay,  plunder  . 
is  generally  their  object;  and  as  prisoners  were  es- 
teemed a  useless   encumbrance,  they  granted   no 
quarter,  until  Alexander  promised  a  ducat  for  every  \ 
Frenchman  whom  they  brought  in  alive.    In  the ' 
actual  field  of  battle,  their  mode  of  attack  is  singular. 
Instead  of  acting  in  line,  a  body  of  Cossacks  about . 
to  charge,  disperse  at  the  word  of  command,  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  fan  suddenly  flung  open, 
and  Joining  in  a  loud  yell,  or  hourra,  rush,  each  act- 
ins  tndivioually,  upon  the  object  of  attack,  whether 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  to  all  of  which  they  • 
have  been,  in  this  wild  way  of  fighting,  formidable 
assailants.    But  it  is  as  lijmt  cavalry  that  the  Cos- 
sacks are  perhaps  unrivallcdT  They  and  their  horses 
have  been  known  to  march  one  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours  without  halting.     They  plunge 
into  woods,  swim  rivers,  thread  passes,  cross  deep 
morasses,  and  penetrate  through  deserts  of  snow, 
without  undergoing  material  loss,  or  suffering  from 
fatigue.    No  Russian  army,  with  a  large  body  of 
Cossacks  in  front,  can  be  hablo  to  surprise ;  nor,  on 
the  6ther  hand  can  an  enemy  surrounded  by  thina 
ever  be  confident  against  it.    In  cof  ering  the  retreat 
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of  their  own  anny,  their  yelocitT,  activity,  and  cou- 
rage, render  pursuit  by  the  enemr  a  cavalry  peculiarly 
danseroua;  and  in  pursuing  a  flyiiig  enemy,  these 
qualitiea  are  a^  more  redoubtable.  In  the  campaign 
of  1806-7.  the  Cossacks  took  the  field  in  great  num- 
bers, under  their  celebrated  Hettman»  or  Attaman, 
Platow,  who.  himself  a  Cossack,  knew  their  pecu- 
liar capacity  tor  war&re,  and  raised  their  fame  to  a 
•  pitch  which  it  had  not  attained  in  former  European 
wars. 

The  Russians  had  also  in  their  service  Tartar 
tribes,  who  in  irregularity  resembled  the  Cossacks, 
but  were  not  to  be  compared  with  them  in  discipline 
or  courage,  bang,  in  truth,  little  better  than  hordes 
of  roving  savages. 

It  remains  only  to  be, mentioned,  that  at  this  time 
the  Russian  commissariat  was  very  indifferent,  and, 
above  all,  deficient  in  fiinds.  The  funds  of  the  Im- 
perial treasury  were  exhausted,  and  an  aid,  amount- 
mg  only  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,  waa  obtained 
fropi  ETnglancr  with  difficulty.  In  consequence  of 
these  circumstances^  the  Russians  were  repeatedly, 
during  the  campaign,  obliged  to  fight  at  disadvantage 
lor  want  of  provisions.— -We  return  to  the  progress  of 
the  war. 

On, the  25th  of  December,  the  Russian  army  of 
Bennigsen,  closely  concentrated,  occupied  a  poa- 
tion  behind  Pultusk;  their  left,  commanded  by 
Count  Osterma^n,  resting  upon  the  town,  which  is 
situated  on  the  nver  Narew.  A  coips  occupied  the 
bridge,  to  prevent  any  attack  from  that  point  The 
pght,  nnder  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  strongly  posted 
m  a  woodL  and  the  centre  was  under  the  orders  of 
G^eral  2Michen,  A  considerable  plain  extended  be- 
tween the  town  of  Pultusl^  and  the  wood,  which 
formed  the  right  of  the  Russian  position.  They  had 
stationed  a  powerful  advanced  guard,  had  occupied 
the  plain  with  their  cavalry,  and  established  a 
strong  reserve  in  their  rear.  On  the  26th,  the  Rus- 
sian position  was  attacked  by  the  French  divisions 
of  Lannes  and  Davoust,  together  with  the  French 
guards. '  After  skirmishing  some  time  in  the  centre, 
without  making  the  desired  impression,  the  battle 
appeared  doubtful, when,  suddenly  assembling  a  great 
strength  on  their  own  left,  the  (rench  made  a  deci- 
sive effort  to  overwhelm  the  Russians,  by  turning 
their  right  wing.  The  attack  prevailed  to  a  certain 
extent  The  accumulated  and  superior  weight  of 
fire  determined  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  retreat  on  his  re- 
serve^ which  he  did  without  confunon,  while  the 
French  seized  upon  the  wood,  and  took  several  Rus- 
sian guns.  But  Bennigsen,  in  spite  of  Kaminskoy's 
order  to  retreat,  was  determined  to  abide  the  brunt  of 
battle,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  rugKed  intrepidity 
of  the  troops  which  he  commanded.  Ordering  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  thus 
throwing  back  his  right  wing,  he  enticed  the  French, 
confident  in  victory,  to  pursue  their  success,  until 
the  Russian  cavalry,  which  had  covered  the  ma- 
ncbavre,  suddenly  withdrawing,  they  found  them- 
selves under  a  murderous  and  well-directed  fire  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  which,  extending 
along  the  Russian  front,  played  on  the  ^French  ao- 
vancmg  columns  with  the  utmost  success.  The 
Russian  line  at  the  same  time  advanced  in  turn,  and 
pushingthe  enemy  before  them,  recovered  the  ground 
from  which  they  had  been  driven.  The  approach  of 
night  ended  the  combat,  which  had  been  both  obsti- 
nate and  bloody.  The  French  lost  near  eight  thou- 
sand men,  killed  and  wounded,  including  General 
Lannes,  and  five  other  general  officers,  among  the 
latter.  The  Russian  loss  amounted  to  five  thousand. 
The  French  retreated  after  nightfall  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  on  the  next  day  the  Cossacks  could  not 
find  a  rear-guard  in  the  vicinity  of  Pultusk.* 

The  action  of  Pultusk  raised  the  reputation  of  Ben- 
nigsen, and  the  character  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  the 
Russian  army;  but  its  moral  effect  on  the  soldiers 
was  its  onlv  important  consequence.  Had  Bennigsen 
been  joined  during  the  action  by  the  division  of  Bux- 
hpwdien  or  IVAnrcp.  of  whom  the  former  was  only 
eight  miles  distant,  the  check  might  have  been  con- 
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vertad  into  a  victory,  higfalr  InlhieBtM  ob  A«  i 
of  the  campaign.  But  aither  the  otdars  of  Kmbiih 
skoy,  or  some  misunderst^ding,  prevented  other  el 
theae  corps  from  advancing  to  support  the  eoorts  o( 
Bennigsen.  It  became  impoesble  for  kite,  ther^ 
fore,  notwithstandjivg  the  advantuies  he  had  obtain* 
ed,  to  retain  his  position  at  Pultusk,  where  he  meat 
have  been  surrounded.  He  acooroiiwly  fell  back 
upon  Oatrolenka,  where  he  was  joined  by  Prince  G«» 
Utzin,  who  had  been  engaged  in  action  at  Golymia 
upon  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Pultuaky  had,  like  Ben- 
nigsen. driven  back  the  enemy,  and  hke  him  had  v^ 
treated  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  his  foiroee 
with  those  of  the  grand  army.  Hie  French  evinced  ^ 
a  feeling  of  the  unusual  and  obstinate  natoie  of  thm  ' 
contest  in  which  they  had  been  engaaed  at  Pnlinnk 
and  Giolymin.  Instead  of  pressing  their  operatkui% 
they  retreated  into  winter  quarters;  Napoleon  wid^ 
drawing  hia  guard  as  far  aa  Warsaw,t  while  ihn 
other  mvisions  were  cantoned  in  the  towns  lo  thn 
eastward,  but  without  attempting  to  realiie  the  pa^ 
pbecieB  of  the  bulletins  concerning  the  approaching 
tate  of  the  Russian  army. 

The  conduct  of  Eaminskoy  bej^an  now  to  evince 
decided  tokens  of  insanity.  He  was  withdrawn 
from  the  supreme  eommaodi  which,  with  the  gene* 
ral  apiprobation  of  the  solditt's,  was  confened  upon 
Bennigsen.  This  general  was  not  eoual  in  mititnir 
oenius  to  Suwarrow,  but  be  seems  to  have  been  well 
fitted  to  command  a  Russian  army.  He  was  activih 
hardy,  and  enterprising,  and  showed  none  of  that 
peculiarly  fatal  hesitation,  by  wbichioffioers  of  other 
nations  opposed  to  the  French  generala,  and  to  B^ 
naparte  in  particular,  seem  often  to  have  been  affect* 
ed,  as  with  a  sort  of  moral  palsy,  which  diwahled 
them  for  the  combat  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
seemed  about  to  commence.  On  the  contrary,  Ben- 
nigsen, finding  himself  in  a  supreme  command  oi 
ninety  thousand  men,  was  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
Bonaparte's  onset,  but  determined  to  anticipate  his 
motions :  wisely  concluding  that  the  deaire  of  de- 
sisting from  active  operations,  which  the  FVenek 
Emperor  had  evinced  by  cantoning  his  troops  in  win* 
ter  quarters,  ought  to  be  a  signal  to  the  Riisaians 
a^n  to  take  the  field. 

The  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  tended  to  eon* 
firm  that  determination.  This  unfortunate  monarch 
—well  surely  did  Frederick  William  then  deserre 
that  epithet— was  cooped  up  in  the  town  of  Konige- 
berg,  only  covered  by  a  amall  army  of  a  few  thooaand 
mcn^  and  threatened  by  the  gradual  wproach  of  the 
divisions  of  Ney  and  Bemadotte ;  so  mat  the  King'a 
personal  safety  appeared  to  be  in  considerable  danger. 
Graudentz,  the  key  of  the  Visluls,  continued  indeed 
to  hold  out,  but  the  Prussian  garrison  was  reduced 
to  distress,  and  the  hour  of  surrender  seemed  to  be 
approaching.  To  relieve  this  important  fortrsa% 
tnerefon*,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  Konipberg^ 
were  motives  added  to  the  other  reasons  which  de- 
termined Bennigsen  to  resume^  offensive  operations. 
A  severe  and  doubtfiil  skirmish  was  fought  near 
MohrunKen,t  in  which  the  French  sustained  consi- 
derable loss.  The  Cossacks  spread  abroad  over  the 
country,  making  numerous  prisonera;  and  the 
scheme  of  the  Russian  general  succeeded  so  w^,  as 
to  enable  the  faithful  LEstocqto  relieve  Graudents 
with  reinforcements  and  provisions. 

By  these  daring  operations,  Bonapai;te  saw  himself 
forced  into  a  winter  campaign,  and  issued  general 
orders  for  drawing  out  his  forces,  with  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  them  at  Willenberg.  in  the  rear  of  the 
Rudsians,  (then  stationed  at  Mohrungen,)  and  be- 
twixt them  and  their  own  country.  He  proposed^ 
in  abort,  to  force  his  enemies  eastward  towards  the 

t  {"Hie  Emr^Tor  ettablbhed  liinu«1f  at  Wmaw  on  tlM  lit 
January.  1807.  He  ealeulafed  on  reraaiiiinf  tlien  untfl  the  rrtam 
of  aprinf.  Our  halt  was  doJifbtfuL  With  tlio  exoq>tiaa  of  thwi 
tres.  the  city  prutonUJ  all  the  oyetioi  of  Pahs.  I'Vica  a-watk 
the  Emporar  garu  a  ennccrt ;  after  whirh  a  cnuii  was  held.  wIhm 
led  a^out  to  Dumemm  nieetttt(ii  in  private  fmrtieB.  On  theae  o(^ 
caaions.  Uw  poraonal  beauty  aiid  gnioeftil  mannera  of  tbe  PoHm 
ladies  were  conspicuoua.  while  time  uaaaed  away  tbua  tfraaa- 
bly.  duty  was  not  neslccted.  Tlie  Emperor  madfl  every  eMttke 
to  revietiial  and  iirovrae  for  hia  anny.'*-^AVAiiT.  t  iL  p.  17.] 

:  (.Fifty-filth  BMlhaia  of  the  Gfaad  Aanr ;  flavaqr*  ft.  iL  p.  Vi 
,  Jonuni,  L  iL  p.  883.] 
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Yiitds»  at  at  Jaiia  he  had  eolnipalled  the  PnuMaos 
lo  fight  with  their  tear  tamed  to  the  lUnxia  Benia- 
dotie  had  ordera  to  engage  the  atttntion  of  Bennigsea 
*  49on  the  riaht,  and  detain  him  in  hie  pKeent  sitna- 
tioo,  or  rather,  if  ppeaible,  induce  him  to  advance 
•eaatwaid  towards  Thom,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
fation  he  meditated. 

The  Rnaeian  general  learned  Bonaparte's  inten- 
tioo  from  an  inteorce^ted  despatch,*  and  changed  his 
poipose  of  advanciBg  on   Ney  and   Bernadotte. 
JCarobes  and  coonter-narehes  took  place,  through  a 
«0QOCry  at  all  times  diflioult,  and  now  covered  with 
snow.    The  ezperienoe  and  dexterity  of  the  French 
securod  some  advantages;   but   these  were  fiiUy 
ooanterbalanced  by  the  daily  annoyance  and  loss 
which  they  in  turn  sustained  from  Platow  and  his 
Ooasaeks.    In  cases  where  the  French  retreated,  the 
£teythian  lances  were  always  on  their  rear;   and 
when  the  Rnsaians  retired  in  turn,  and  were  pursued 
hy  the  French,  with  the  same  venturous  spirit  which 
they  had  displayed  sgainst  others,  the  latter  eeldom 
iUM  to  saner  for  their  presumption.    There  was 
irand  in  the  spearmen  of  the  Don  and  Wolga  a  na- 
toral  and  inslinetive  turn  for  nulitary  stratagem. 
ambuscade,  and  sudden  assault,  which  compelled 
the  French  lu^t  troops  to  adopt  a  caution,  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  usual  halMts  of  audacity. 
•^  Bennigsen  wee  aware  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
Rnaeia  to  protract  the  campaign  in  this  manner. 
He  vras  near  his  reiaforosments,  the  French  were 
distant  from  theirs;  every  loss,  therefore^  told  more 
in  proportion  on  the  enemy,  than  on  his  army.     On 
<he  other  hand,  the  Russian  army,  impatient  of  pro- 
tracted hostiUtieB,  became  clamorous  for  battle ;  for 
the  hardships  of  their  situation  were  such  as  to  give 
them  every  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a  crisis.    We 
iiave  noticed  (he  defects  of  the  Russian  commissa- 
nat.    They  were  especially  manifest  during  those 
campaigns,  when  the  leader  waa  obliged  more  than 
once,  merely  from  want  of  provisions,  to  peril  the 
ftte  of  the  war  upon  a  general  battle,  which  pru- 
dence would  have  induced  him  to  avoid.    In  those 
northern  latitudes,  and  in  the  month  <^  February. 
the  troops  had  no  resource  but  to  prowl  about,  and 
ffig  for  me  hoards  of  provision  concealed  by  the  pea- 
eants.    This  labour,  added  to  (heir  military  duty,  left 
them  scarcely  time  to  lie  down ;  and  when  they  did 
«0|y  they  had  no  bed  but  the  snow,  no  shelter  but  the 
wintry  heaven,  and  no  covering  but  tlieir  rag8.t 
The  oistresfles  of  the  army  were  so  extreme,  that  it 
induced. General  Bennigsen.  against  his  judgment, 
to  fpve  battle  at  all  risks,  and  for  this  purpose  to  con- 
•eatiate  his  forces   at  Preuss-Eylau,  which   was 
pitched  on  as  the  field  on  which  he  proposed  to  await 
Honaparte;  ^ 

In  marching  through  Landsberg  to  occupy  the  se- 
lected ground,  the  Rnssian  rear-guard  was  exposed 
to  a  serious  attack  by  the  French,  and  was  only 
amred  tfom  great  loss  by  the  gallantry  of  Prince  Ba- 

Ktion,  who  redeemed,  by  sheer  dint  of  fighting,  the 
I  sustained  by  want  of  conduct  in  defiling  tbrotigh 
the  etreets  of  a  narrow  village,  while  purswd  by  an 
enterprieing  enemy.  The  Russian  armv  lost  9000 
men.  On  the  7th  February,  the  same  gallant  prince. 
with  the  Russian  rear-guard,  gained  such  oecidea 
edhran tages  over  the  French  van  as  nearly  balanced 
the  less  at  Landsberg,  and  gave  time  for  the  whole 
army  to  march  throi^^  the  town  of  Preuss-Eylau, 
and  to  take  up  a  position  behind  it.  It  had  been 
intended  to  maintain  the  town  itse)f|  and  a  body  of 
troops  had  been  left  fbr  that  purpose;  but  in  the  con- 
fasion  attending  the  movement  of  so  large  an  army, 
the  orders  issued  had  been  misunderstood,  and  the 


'  •  r*  Ai  flMoek  would  have  it,  the  oflleor  despatched  to  Berna- 
^lAte  WM  a  youfiK  man  of  po  esp^rience,  wbo^pncoeded  itjraisht 
toward*  the  place  of  bur  destination,  without  mftklng  any  inqui- 
net  mm  to  whiu  mifht  be  on  the  road.  The  conmK]tience  \n».  he 
feU  into  tin  hande  of  Mine  Cowaclu,  who  rairied  turn,  and  bia 
dcapaCch  to  the  Rwtsian  general- in  chief.  This  trifling  accident 
was  •nended  wiUi  aerioos  consegQencps.  Bat  for  the  capture  of 
tlHB  afllcer,  the  Russian  anny  opiuat  inevitably  have  lioeo  destiiiy- 
cd>  and  peace  would  nave  been  immediately  conehjded."— Sava- 
ar.t.  ii.Jp.  90.) 
t  ffir  Robert  WOioa'i  Skelciies  of  the  Campaifna  ia  Pohndtio 
and  1807,  p.  M. 


division  desigiied  fbr  this  service  evnonated  the  place 
so  soon  as  the  rear-guard  had  passed  through  it 

A  Russian  division  was  hastily  ordered  to  re-oc(!fi- 
py  Preuss-Eylau.  They  found  the  French  already 
m  possession,  and,^  although  they  dislodged  then^ 
were  themselves  driven  out  in  turn  by  another  divi- 
aion  of  French,  to  whom  Bonaparte  had  promised 
the  plunder  of  the  town.  A  third  division  of  Rus- 
sians was  ordered  to  advance ;  for  Bennigsen  was 
desirous  to  protract  the  contest  for  tht  town  undi 
the  arrival  of  his  heavy  artillery,  which  joined  him 
by  a  different  route.  When  it  came  up,  he  would 
have  discontinued  the  struggle  for  possession  ot 
Preuss-Eylau,  but  it  was  impossible  to  control  the 
ardour  of  the  Russian  columns,  who  jperaevered  in 
advancing  with  drums  beating,  rushed  mto  the  town, 
and  surpnsing  the  French  in  the  act  of  «sacking  it! 
put  many  of  them  to  the  bayonet,  even  in  the  acts  of 
license  which  #iey  were  practising.  Preuss-EylaQi 
however,  proved  no  place  of  shelter.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  no  works  of  any  kind  t  and  the  Frenchg 
advancing  under  cover  of  the  hillocks  and  brokea 
ground  wnich  skirt  the  village,  threw  their  firs  upon 
the  streets,  by  which  the  Russians  sustained  some 
loss.  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  wounded,  and 
his  forces  again  evacuated  the  town,  which  was  once 
more  and  finally  occupied  by  the  French.  Night  fel^ 
and  the  combat  ceased,  to  pe  renewed  with  treble 
lury  on  the  next  day.  • 

The  position  of  the  two  armies  may  be  essOy  d^ 
scribeo.    That  of  Russia  occupied  a  space  of  uneven 

5 round,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  In 
epth,  with  the  village  of  Serpallen  on  their  left  Lin 
the  front  of  their  army  lay  the  town  of  Preuss-Eynn, 
situated  in  a  hollow,  and  m  possession  of  the  French. 
It  was  watched  by  a  Russian  division ;  which,  to 
protect  the  Russian  centre  from  being  brmcen  by  an 
attack  from  that  quarter,  was  strongly  reinforced, 
though  by  doing^  so  the  right  wing  was  considerably 
weakened.  This  was  thought  of  the  less  conse- 
quence, that  L'Estocq,  with  his  division  of  Prus^ans, 
was  hourly  expected  to  join  the  Russians  on  that 
point.  The  French  occupied  Eyian  with  their  left, 
while  their  centre  and  right  lay  parallel  to  the  Rujl- 
sians,  upon  a  chain  of  heights  which  commanded  in 
a  great  measure  the  grouna  possessed  by  the  enemy. 
They  also  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the  division  d 
Ney.  which  bad  not  come  up,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  form  on  the  extreme  left. 

The  space  betwixt  the  hostile  armies  was  Open 
and  flat,  and  intersected  with  frozen  lakes.  They 
might  trace  each  other^s  position  by  thepale  glinun^ 
of  the  watch-lights  upon  the, snow.  The  dSSfbrencs^ 
of  numerical  force  was  considerably  to  the  advant- 
age of  the  French.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rates  them  at 
9^000  men,  opposed  to  60,000  only ;  but  the  diq>ro- 
portion  is  prooably  considerably  overrated.^ 

The  eventful  action  commenced  with  daybreak  on 
the  8th  of  February.  Two  strong  columns  of  th«i 
French  advanced,  with  the  purpose  of  tumjng  thd 
right,  and  storming  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  But  they  were  driven  back 
in  great  disorder  by  the  heavy  and  sustained  fire  of. 
the  Russian  artillery.  An  attack  on  the  Russian 
left  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  Russian  infantry, 
stood  like  stone  ramparts— they  repulsed  the  enemy 
—their  cavalry  came  to  their  support,  pursued  the 
retiring  assailants,  and  took  standards  and  eagles. 
About  mid-day.  a  heavy  storm  of  snow  began  to  fkll, 
which  the  wind  drove  right  in  the  face  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  which  added  to  the  obscurity  caused  by  th« 
smoke  of  the  burning  village  of  Serpallen,  that  roll-, 
ed  along  the  line. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  six  columns  of  th* 
French  advanced  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  ana 
were  close  on  the  Russian  position  ere  they  were  op* 
posed.  Bennigsen,  at  the  head  of  his  staflT.  brought 
up  the  reserves  in  person,  who.  uniting  with  the  first 
line,  bore  the  French  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayo> 
net  Th^r  columns,  partly  broken,  were  dnv^ 
again  to  their  own  position,  where  they  rallied  with 
difficulty.    A  French  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  whioh. 

I  [  Jominf ,  t  IL  p.  8W.  states  ihe  Runian  aony  to  faava 
00,000  itronf .] 
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<j^unii£ihpj  part- of  Um  Action,  had  SMBad  on  inlakvtil 
m  thelvussi&p anuy,  were  chargedby  the  Cossacka, 

Sidfouitd  Iheir  defiMisive  armour  no  protection  Bcauist 
e  lance.    They,  were  rU  slain  except  eighteen.* 

At  fJbe  moment  when  victory  appeared  to  declare 
for  the  Russians,  it  was  on  the  j)oint  of  being  wrest- 
ed from  them.  Davoust's  division  had  been  ma- 
ncBuvering  since  the  beginning  of  the  actioA  to  turn 
the  left,  and  |i»ain  tlie  rear,  of  tlie  Russian  line.  Thev 
now  made  thefr  appearance  on  the  field  of  battle  with 
such  sudden  ef&ct^  that  Serpallcn  was  lost,  the  Rus- 
aan  h  ft  wiu^y  and  a  part  of  their  centrei  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  forced  to  retire  and  change  their 
front,  tio  OS  to  form  almost  al  right  angles  with  tnc 
righ:,  and  that  part  of  the  centre  which  retained  their 
original  position. 

.At  this  crisis,  and  while  the  French  were  gaining 
■^ound  pn*the  rear  of  the  Russians.  L'Estocq.  bo  long 
expected,  appeared  in  his  turn  auadmilyon  trip  hel4, 
"and  passing  the  left  of  the  French,  and  the  ri^t  of 
ihe  Russians,  pushe(j[  down  in  three  columns  to  re- 
neom  the  bat  tie  on  the  Russian  centre  and  rear.  The 
^russiaas,  under  that  loyal  and  gallant  lender,  re^ 
Jgained  in  this  bloody  field  their  ancjeiit  military  rc- 
piltatjon.  They  never  fired  till  within  a  few  paces  of 
^he  enemy,  and  then  used  the  bayonet  with  readiness 
and  couraerc.  They  redeemed  the  g^round  which  the 
Russians  had  lost,  and  drove  back  m  their  turn  the 
troops  of  Davo^st  and  Bernadotte,  who  had  been 
lately  victorious. 

',  Ney,  in  the  mean  while,  appeared  on  the  field,  and 
occupied  Schlodittcn,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Kouigs- 
berg.  ^Vs  this  endangered  the  communication  of  ihe 
R^sians  with  that  town,  it  was  thought  necessary 
tp  carry  it  by  storm ;  a  gallant  resolution,  which  was 
aucceasfully  e.xecuted.t  This  was  the  last  act  of  the 
blpody  day.  It  was  ten  o^clock.  al  night,  and  tho 
ttombat  was  ended.? 

Fifty  thousand  men  perished  in  this  dreadful  battle 
— the  best  conte8tc<l  in  which  Bonaparte  had  yet  en- 
gaged, and  by  far  the  most  unsuccessful.  He  retired 
to  the  heights  from  which  he  had  advanced  in  llie 
morning;  without  having  gained  one  point  for  which 
he  had  struggled,  and  after  having  sufiered  a  loss 
cpni^derably  greater  than  that  which  hehadintlicted 
on  the  enemy.  But  the  condition  of  the  Russian  ar- 
niy  was  also  extremely  calamitous.  Their  generals 
held  a  council  of  war  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
without  dismounting  from  their  horses.  The  general 
^ntiment  which  prevailed  among  them  was,  a  de- 
nre  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  next  day,  at  ail  ha- 
^rdk  Tolstoy  undertook  to  move  forward  on  the 
French  lines — L'Estocq  urged  the  same  counsel. 
T^ey  offered  to  pledge  their  hves,  that,  would  Ben- 
4ig8en  advance,  Napoleon  must  necessarilv  retire; 
and  they  urged  the  moral  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
diiced,  not  on  their  army  only^  but  on  Grermany  and 
0|n  Europe,  by  such  an  admission  of  weakness  on  the 

ititt  of  him  who  had  never  advanced  but  to  victory. 
ly^i  Bentik;sen  conceived  that  the  circumstances  of 
^  army  did  not  permit  him  to  encounter  the  hazard 
<n  being  cut  off  from  l^omgsberg,  and  endangering 
th^  pertipn  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  or  that  of  nsking 
■;  J9ecoi;ta  general  action,  with  an  army  diminished  by 
^  least  ^20,000  kflled  and  wounded,  short  of  ammum- 
nou,  and  toiallv  deprived  of  provisions.  The  Rus- 
^1^8  accordingly  commenced  their  retreat  on  Ko- 

.*  t*  WImo  the  Franoh  tmkwmen  made  thmr  defperate  eharfs 
oatlM  B*UN*n  ocotn,  and  pawed  thnmgh  ao  tottjrval,  tho  Caa- 
flot^boiie  dowo  on  them,  spaaivd  tbam.  unboned  them,  aiul  in  a 
Jaw  monism*  sao  ComacIu  reapDearod  on  the  fcld,  oquipped  with 
tkapdlflfthe«Iftin"-8mlft^^iL80N,p.  ST.) 

J  IPinf-ettbth  fidletin  of  the  Qmod  Aimjr  i  Savary,  t  ii  p.  W ; 
Jumini.  t.  u  p.  857.] 

t  ]"  One  dajr,  dunpc  dinner,  the  con  venation  turned  on  various 
^Ma  of  arnii.  TTw  pand  matihal  vaid,  that  what  liad  moat 
■toidi  him  m  the  hie  or  Napoleon  happened  at  Erlau,  when,  at- 
tMMad  only  hr  aome  omoera  of  Us  ataff.  a  column  of  four  or  Ave 
faMuand  Kuasians  came  almost  in  conioct  witii  him.  Tho  Bm- 
Mor  wiM  on  foot ;  BertMer  instantly  ordered  up  the  horses  -.  the 
Emperor  fave  him  a  re^roachfiU  look ;  then  sent  orders  to  a  bat- 
taMoa  ornis  cuapd  to  advance,  which  was  a  good  vray  behind,  and 
r  still.  As  the  Russians  advaocod,  he  repealed  several 
Whttt  audadtvi  what  audacity!'  At  the  sight  of  the 
*rs  of  the  iuard,  tb?  Russians  stonted  short  u  was  high 
dr  Ihom  16  d*  so,  as  Bertmnd  said.  The  Emperor  iMd  never 
Ml ;  all  who  sunoundod  hioi  had  beeo  nuach  alarmed  "—Las 


aphmr  that  vBiy  niflihu  "BUe  dsAitoB  xif^Cteaiit 
Ostermanndid  not  move  talithejieAttndniiagf  iriiea 
ittravecsed  the  field  in  front  of  Preii»»*EylwL  wiik» 
out  the  subtest  in  temB>tM>a£rom  I  the  Freaeii,wW  * 
still  occupied  the  to/wn.9 

The  battle  of  Preuaa-KyUa  was  dakiMd  as  a  Ti»> 
tory  by  both  parties,  though  it  was  very  £ar  from  b» 
ing  decided  in  favour  of  eithec.  Benoigsen . hod  it  to 
boast,  that  he  hadrepellcd  the  attacsk^  of  Boaapartt 
along  the  wholo'of  his  line,  and  thai  the  fishbfik  ie^ 
minattid  unfav<Huaoly  to  the  Fronch.  He  oeuld  also 
exhibit  the  unusual  spectacle  of  twelve  impojiai  ea» 
gles  of  France,  taken  in  4)De  action.  For  many  dayi 
after  the  battle,  alM>,  the  Coaaacks  coaiioiied  i» 
scour  the  country,  and  bring  into  Konigahcrsr  great 
numbers  of  French  priaonerB.  On  the  other  baoii, 
the  Bul>3equent  retreat  of  the  RuflsiansWo a  inlelv^e^ 
ed  by  the  French  into  an  acknowledgment  afnaakr 
\iQi!» ;  and  they  appealcMJ  to  their  own  pteecosioaoC 
the  Held  of  battle,  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  aatka 
usual  tostimoiuais  of  victory. 

Bui  there  were  two  raniarkable  circumataaces  hr 
which  Napoleon  virtually  ackuowledgeil  that  he  baa 
received  un  unu8uai  check.  On  the.  13th  Februm 
four  davs  after  the  battle^  n  rooaaaga  was  despatehM 
to  the  Ivjng  of  Pruseia  by  Bofiapirte,  pn>poaing  aa 
armistice,  on  grounds  far  mora  favourable  to  (Jm 
Prince  than  those  Frederick  William  might  have  btcn  • 
dispo<>cd  to  Accept^  Or  ^htoh  Bonaparte  would  iuM 
been  inclined  to  grant^  after  ih&  baitle  of  Jena.  It 
was  oven  intimated,  that  in  case  of  agreeing  to inaka 
a  separate  peace^  the  Prussian  King  miftht  obiam 
from  the  French  I.mperor  tliarestorauoauf  hUwhak 
dominions.  True  to  bia  ally  the  Emperor  of  Ruaati 
Frederick  William,  even  in  the  extremity  of  hia  dtf* 
treJR.^,  refused  to  accede  to. any  save  a  gpBnera)  peace 
The  pro(iOdal  of  an  armistice  waa  alao  peKauptonljr 
refused,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  was  offered  «■§ 
construed  to  indicate  Bonaparte'a  codacioua  weak* 
nees. 

Another  decisive  proof  of  theloaa  which  Napolcpo 
had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Preuas-Bylan,  was  his 
inactivity  after  the  battlei  For  eight  dkya  ha  la- 
niained  wi thout  making  a nv  movement,.exoepiiagte 
means  of  hi^  cavalry,  which  were  generally  worate^ 
and  on  the  19th  February  he  evacuated  I  he  place,  and 
prepared  himself  to  retreat  upon  the  Yiatuliy  iastead 
of  driving  the  Kusi^iana,  as  he  had  threatentie,  bWtiiui 
the  Pregel.  Various  actiona  took  plaee«  during  hia 
retreat,  with  difl'erent  fbrtunos,  but  theRuaataaCoa* 
sacks  and  light  troops  succeeded  iti  naaking  mant- 
bers  of  prisoners,  and  collecting  much  spoil. 

The  operations  of  Napoleon,  when  he  had  af^aiA 
retired  to  the  hne  of  the  Vistula,  intimated  caulK>n«. 
and  the  sense  of  a  difficult  task  before  hini.    Heapn 
peered  to  feel,  that  the  advance  into  Poland  .had  heto 
premature,  while  Dantzic  reraahled  in  the  kandaai 
the  Prusaiana,  from  whi^nee  the  moat  alafimog  Q|)a» 
rations  might  take  place  in  his  rear,  should  h0  ^M 
advance  to  the  Vistula  wiihpul  subdviM  iL    Xha; 
siege  of  Dantzic  was  therefore  tp  be  formea  wiihaat. 
delay.    The  place  was  d^ifended  by  €len«r«l.K^) 
kreuth  to  the  last  ^treniity.    After  many  MnaiiceM»>- 
fill  attempts  to  reUeve  it,  Dantaie  finally  Burroadavai- 
in  the  end  of  May,  1807,  after  trenohe&had  bean^ctptfi^ 
ed  before  it  for  fifty- two  daya,!!    If  the  a^aoatt  jot 
the   year  had   admitted,  a    Britiah   expodMiott'  Ut' 
Dantzic  might,  if  ably  oonducted,  have  operated,  iia^ 
the  rear  of  the  En^peror  Napoleon  for  tha  rebeftoC 
Prusaia,  and  perhaps ef&cted  theliberation  of  Cum|m. 

The  utmost  care  waa  also  taken  to  supply  tha  Was 
which  Napoleon'a  arimea  had.  auetaiaed  in  tliaaa^ 
hard-fought  campaigAs.  He  raised  the  aniga  of  Col- 
berg,  drew  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  out  of  Silesia, 
ordered  a  new  levy  in  Switzerland,  urged  the  march 
of  bodies  of  troops  from  Italy,  ana,  to  oorapletiB  te 
means,  demaiTded  a  new  conscription  of  the  jeax 
1808,  which  was  instantly  comphed  with  by  the  Se- 
nate as  a  matter  of  oonrao.    At  length,  aa  mimmeir 

f  ISir  Robert  Wilson's  Sketch  of  the  Campajfna  imttiiaudL  f^ 
99.] 
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tauiNAe;  Uie jM^wginft  diviaioik  iw«iDty*five  ihousand 
struQ^  tq  hia  j^«A  ««inT,  «od  to  prapare  lo  tMume 
*onen8ive  operations.  A  large  levy  of  Poles  was  made 
ui  ilie-MtfiM  tune;,  and  they,  with  othariighc  troops 
of  tka  Fcflkuui,  were  em^doyed  in  raaHing  siiong  re- 
c^noiManeea^  with  vanous  fariune^  but  fuever  with* 
ottt«he  exchange  of  bard  blowa.  It  baeame  evideat 
iaM  Europe,  in  at  wMieyer  might  ba  the  and  oi  thie 
hhoo^^tomAiQit  $h»  Frenoh  Eiqpeipr  waa  con  tending 
wiA  «  gieaerai  and  troQps»  aicatnat  whom  it  was  im* 
poaaihltf  tiaisaiB  ibo^pvexpowisring  and  irreeistihle 
advamageB,  wl»ieb  duracteriwd  fiia  campsigns  in 
Itftiy  and  QarBriany..  The  bulleuna,  it  ia  true,  an- 
novBcea  new  aueeasfss  frwa  day  to  day;  but  ea  tlie 
gao^rit^hieai  advawa  Qpon  the  Poiish  tenitoiy  was 
biiifc><jxieaD«in.proportiaii  to  the  advantagea  claimed, 
it^  WA&  plain  thai  Napoieou  waa  as  often  en^af^ed  in 
parryins.'asin  pushing;  in  repairing  losseaaavnprov- 
lAa  viotoriea.  Tina  Russian  generala oompoaed  piana 
wuh  akiU«  and  exeeuled  thein  witii  activity  and  .fipi*- 
liti  for.cutiing  oS  separate  divisiana,  and  disturbing 
tM-Fwndi  eommuiucatioAs. 

'  TkA  JQiissian  army  had  feceived  rainfoioemettts  t 
but  taey  weTft  deficufnl  in  numevicai  amount,  and 
ooki.mwQ  up  timx  atrength^  at  ih^  ntmoat,  to.  their 
original  computation  of  90,000  men.  This  proved 
m^anliNMibleocighgaBCQ  ia  tbe  Russian  government, 
canflidaiog  xhe.aafle  with  which  men  can  there  be 
lanned  CD  any  extent  by  the  mere  will  of  the  Emperor, 
aoAthv  vital  iinportaiioe  of  the  war  wbteh,  they  were 
npw^waginfi.  It  is  said,  howevter,  that  the  poverty 
of  the  lUiasian  AdminiBtraiion  waa  the  cause  of  this 
faiiuFft  torcecniit  their  forces;  and  that  the  British 
baiog  applied  to,  to^  negotiate  a  loan  of  sit  miiliona, 
aod  miiraBQe  one  million  to  acconnt,  had  declined  the 
tcatWaciian,  nnd  thereby  given  great  offence  to  the 
Einptorar  Alexaudfir. 

Napoloon,  BO  mtaeli  more  remote  from  his  own 
ternlonM,  had  already,  by  exertions  unparalleled  in 
t^hiatory  of  KtlropBr  aaaembled  two  hundred  and 
ei0bt^  tbaaaand  men  between  the  Yistu! a  and  He- 
meU  iJicinding  the  garriaon  of  Dantsic.  With  auch 
unequal  Ibrcea  the  war  recommenced. 

^Tne  fiuaaiana' were  the  asaailanta,  making  a  com- 
bined inovemani  on  Nay 'a  division,  which  was  ata- 
tioned  at  Oatstadtfand  in  the  vicinity.  They  pur- 
sBad'himtaa  far  aaDeppan,  where  there  was  some 
^htina?  but  npontneeth  of  June,  Napoleon  ad- 
vanceoT  in  person  to  extricate  his  marshal,  and 
HHnnigaen  waa  obiiged  to  retreat  in. his  fuitii.  He 
was  faacdly  preaaed  on  ihe  rear  by  the  Grand  Army 
of  1  FVanoe. .  But  even  in  thia  moment  of  peril,  Pla* 
tavr»  imth  ihis  Oossacke^  jnadaachari^  or,  in  their 
phraflck  a  homrai,  upon  'the  French,  with  such  sac'* 
esOTk- that  tbtf  not  only  disparaed  the  skirau^era  of 
thaevVanchvungvanji,  and  the  advaxased  troopadea- 
lipirii  bo  support  tUeon,  but  oompalled  thein&ntrv  to 
fiifaa4Riiiaiea,  andangased  the  personal  aalsty  of  Na*- 
poleon,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Jftagpgfa  cwafarfr,  who  bora  down  on  them  at  ftdl 
■pcad.  •Mtiakatry  and  artillery  Were  ail  tirrned  on 
UMMa  at  hnfa,  but  to  hctle  or  na  purpose;  for,iiav« 
ina  ooeb  gatnad  the  purpose  of  ohaiDking  the  advanoe, 
wbieh  was  all  they  ainaed  ac,  th^  eloocf  of  Cosslicka 
diai^enad  oviertfae  fiaid,  like  mie(  before  the  aun,  and 
uhiakiMiMid  ^baMaliona  whom thair demonaCra^ 
tJoD  badpmteoted.' 

Blr  thia  maasa  Piatow  and  his  foUowera  had  got 
Vawra  tlfe  retraating  division  of  the  Rnasian  army 
oniior  Bagraiion,  which  they  webe  expected  to  sup« 
paba,  and  had  readh^  firat  a  bridge  over  the  AHer. 
l^jie^Coaaankfl  nfera  aUixned  by  toe  immense  display 
of  force  demonstrattid  against  them,  and  showed  a 
du^osinoQ  to  throw  themselves  confusedly  on  the 
hrngSj  whkih  must  certainly  have  been  attend^ 
wilntiie  Bioaidiaaatroua  consequences  to  the  rear- 
gMrdj  Who  would  thus  have  been  impeded  in  their 
rati^t  by  the  very  troops  appoint^  to  support  them. 
l%c  courage  and  devotion  of  rlatow  prevented  that 
mat  miafbrtune.    He  threw  himself  from  his  horae. 

liat  the  Cossack  that  is  base  enoogb,**  he  exdaith- 
ad«  **  desert  bi^  Hetlman  !*'    The  children  of  the  wil- 
demesa  halted  around  him,  and  he  disposed  them  in 
Vol.  VU.-a  R 


psiflaci  order  ioprotaA  tha  ritreatof.,Bffm$lon  aiif,. 
tba  rear^gMard,  and  afterward^  a<^vad  nif  own.  re- . 
treat,  with  trifhng  loss.* 

The  Ruaaian  army  fell  back  MPQU  Heilsberg,  and 
there  concentrating  their  furotf  ma^ie  a  most  aespc- 
rate  etan^.  A  very  hardrfou^i  action  [lOih  June} 
here  took  place.  The  Russians,  overpowered  by  su- 
paaqr  mupbers,  aod  forced  from  jtbe  level  ground, 
continued  to  defend  wiih  fury  theTr  poaltiou  on  the 
h^htfi,  wbieh  the  French  made  equally  strenuous 
enortfi  to  carry  by  assault.  The  couibai  was  re- 
peatedly renewed,  with  cavalry,  inl'anifv,  and  artille- 
ry, but  without  the  tiery  va)our  of  the  aaaailanta 
making  any  eilectual  impression  on  th^  iron  ranks 
of  the  Ruasiipia.t  The  battle  conitnued,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  midnight,  upon  terma  of  equality  f  and 
when  the  morning  dawned,  the  epm:e  of  grdbnd  be^ 
tween  the  Russians  and  that  of  the  French,  was  not 
merely  strewed,  but  iiterally  sheeted  over,  with  the 
budieaof  the  dead  and  wounded.^  The  Russiaas 
retired  anmolested  after  the  battle  of  Ueilaberg,  afid» 
crossiag  the  river  Aller,  placid  that  barrier  betwixt 
them  and  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  which,  though  it 
had  autfered  great  losses,  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
supefiority  of  numbers,  been  less  adected  by  them 
than  the  Russian  forces.  In  tiie  condition  of  Benr 
nigaenla  amiy,  it  waa  hie  obvious  policy  to  protract 
the  war,  especially  as  reinforcenients,  to. the  number 
of  thirty  thousana  men,  were  approaching  the  fron- 
tier from  the  interior  ot  the  empire.  It  waa  proba- 
bly with  thia  view  tjiat  be  kept  his  army  on  the  rig)>l 
bank  of  theAller,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bodies  oi 
cavalry,  for  the  sake  of  observation  and  intelligence.  • 

On  tnc  13th,  the  Russian  army  reached  Friedland, 
a  considerable  rown  on  the  west  side  of  the  Aller, 
com rannicating  with  ihe  eastern,  or  right  bank  ol 
the*  river,  by  u  long  wooden  brki|9e.  It  waa  the  object 
of  Napoleon  toiiiduce  the  Russian  general  to  pass  by. 
thia  narrow  bridge  to  the  left  bank,  and  then  to  decoy 
him  into  a  general  action,  in  a  position  where  the  diffi- 
culty of  defiling  through  the  town,  and,  over  tJha 
bridge,  must  render  retreat  almoat  impossible.  For 
this  purpose  he  showed  such  a  proportion  onlyof  hia 
forces,  as  induced  General  Bennigsen  to  beheve  that 
the  Fr(Skch  troopa  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aller  con^ 
sisled  only  of  Oudinot's  division,  which  had  been  ae^ 
verely  handled  in  the  battle  of  Hell aberg,  and  which 
he  now  hoped  altogether  to  destroy*  Under  thia  d^ 
caption  he  ordered  a  Russian  diviaion  to  pass  the 
bridge,  defile  through  the  town,  and  march  to  the  aa^ 
aault.  The  French  took  cai^  to  offer  no  auch  reaia- 
tance  as  should  intimate  their  real  atvength.  Ban- 
nigsen  was  thus  led  to  reinforoe  this  diviaion  wbh 
another— the  battle  thickened,  and  the  Russian  gene* 
ral  at  length  tranaported  all  his  army,  one  diviaioa 
excepted,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Aller,  by  n^banaol 
the  wooden  bridge  and  three  pontoooa,  and  arrayed 
them  in  front  of  the  town  of  Friedlajid,  to  oveipower,. 
as  he  supposed,  the  crippled  division  of  the  Frenoh* 
to  which  alone  he  believed  himself  oppoaed.4 

But  no  sooner  had  he  taken  thia  irretrievable  step 
than  the  mask  waa  dropped.  Thaf^eneh  skirmiah*^ 
ers  advanced  in  force  ^  neavy  columna  of  infiintiy 
began  to  show  themselves;  batterieaof  camon  were 
got  into  position ;  and  all  circumatancaa  ooncuEred^ 
with  the  report  of  prisoners,  to  assure  Bennigsant 
that  he,  with  his  enfeebled  forces,  wita  in.  the  pre- 
sence of  the  grand  French  army.  His  position,  a 
sort  of  plain,  surrounded  by  woods  and  broken 
ground,  waa  difficult  to  defend ;  with  the  town  and 

*  fSir  Robert  WHaon's  Cammuns  id  Poland,  p.  80.1 

'  (acfventy  eighth  l3uDefUn  or  t^  Grand  Army ;  Joiuioi,  t  il  ik 
40S;  tSftvarr,  t  U.  p.  G9.]  .    «     .  _* 

1  f "  Next  day,  Jqim  11.  the  Ruarisot  ttoppod  aH  dsr  n  froBt  ot 
HeiUberg :  both  parties  removed  their  wouoded;  and  we  bad  a* 
many  ns  thouim  vn  had  fought  a  great  battle.  The  Emperor  waa 
Tery  di»*atwfied.'*— Savaby.  U  n.  p.  6S.1  ,        .    __^. 

i  ("Tho  Emperor  ordered  me  toadvaneo  ■!<»•' *J25*ii^T°*^ 
on  our  right,  to  sec  k  a  point  whence  the  bridfe  of  Frfvobuw  waa 
TisiUe :  and  al)(>r  observinc  wlietlwr  the  RusnanB  w«te  croaama 
over  to  our  bank  or  reooMinr  to  the  riffhl.  I  returned  to  inionn 
him.  Uiat the  RiMiiana  instead  of  letirtnf.  were  ell cnMfng  torn 
bank  of  the  river,  and  that  their  inaw«s,wera  wnttliiy  *»f««JJ°fc 
'Well.'  said  the  Emiieror,  'I  am  w«dy,'»»'-  }  *!?SLf  ™WttT 
advaatoM  of  Uiem.  and  wiU  give  ihem haJUe  sfa^^iwsji^j 
Uss  is  the  auniveisarjr  of  Marengo,  npA  to-day  fintone  is  wna 
a**  ^-airvjutr,  L  &>  St.] 
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a  hirge  ritet  in  hifl  rear,  it  was  dangerom  to  attempt 
a  ratraa^  and  to  advance  was  prevented  by  the  me- 
quality  of  his  force.  Bennigeen  now  became  anxious 
to  mamtain  hie  communication  with  Wehlau,  a  town 
on  the  Pregelf  which  was  the  orig;inal  point  of  re- 
treaty  and  where  he  hoped  to  join  with  the  Prussians 
under  General  L'Estocq.  If  the  enemy  should  seize 
the  bridge  at  Allerberg.  some  miles  lower  down  the 
Aller  than  Friedland.  this  plan  would  become  impoa- 
aible,  and  he  found  himself  therefore  obliged  to  di- 
minish his  forces,  by  detaching  siz  thousand  men  to 
defend  that  point.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
force  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  present  position 
till  night. 

The  French  advanced  to  the  attack  about  ten 
o-dock.  The  broken  and  wooded  countrv  which 
they  occupied,  ensbled  them  to  maintain  ana  renew 
their  efforts  at  pleasure,  while  the  Rnssiansj  in  their 
exposed  situation,  could  not  make  the  slightest 
movement  without  being  observed.  Yet  they  rought 
with  such  obstinate  valour,  that  at  noon  the  French 
seemed  sickening  of  the  contest,  and  about  to  retire. 
But  this  was  only  a  feint,  to  repose  such^of  their 
ibixses  as  had  been  engagecL  and  to  bring  up  rein- 
forcements. The  cannonade  continued  till  about 
half  ^ast  four,  when  Bonaparte  brought  up  his  full 
force  m  person,  for  the  purpose  of  one  of  those  des- 
perate and  generally  irresistible  efforts  to  which  he 
was  wont  to  trust  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  dav. 
Oolumas  of  enormous  power,  and  extensive  depth, 
appeared  partially  visible  among  the  interstices  of 
the  wooded  countrv,  and  seen  from  the  town  of  Fried- 
nnd,  the  hapless  Russian  army  looked  as  if  surround- 
ed by  a  deep  semicircle  of  eiittering  steel.  The  at- 
tack upon  all  the  line,  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  was  general  and  aimultaneons,  the  French 
advancing  with  shouts  of  assured  victory ;  while  the 
Russians,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  were  obliged  to  at- 
tempt that  most  dispiriting  and  dangerous  of  move- 
ments—a retreat  through  encumbered  defiles,  in  front 
of  a  superior  enemy.  The  principal  attack  was  on 
the  left  wing,  where  the  Russian  position  was  at 
length  for6edr  The  troops  which  composed  it  stream- 
ed into  the  town,  and  crowded  the  bridge  and  pon- 
toons ;  the  enemy  thundered  on  their  rear,  and  with- 
out the  valour  of  Alexander's  Imperial  Guard,  the 
Russians  would  have  been  utteriy  destroyed.  These 
brave  soldiera  charged  with  the  bayonet  the  corps  of 
Ney,  who  led  the  French  vanguard,  disoiderea  his 
column,  and,  though  they  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, prevented  the  total  rain  of  the  left  wing. 

Mean  while,  the  bridge  and  pontoons  were  set  on 
fire,  toprovent  the  French,  who  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  town,  f^om  taking  possession  of  them.  The 
smoke  tolling  over  the  combatants,  increased  the 
horror  and  confusion  of  the  scene;  yet  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Rnssian  infantry  escaped  through  a  ford 
close  by  the  town,  which  was  discovered  in  the  mo- 
ment of  defeat.  The  Russian  centre  and  right,  who 
remained  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Aller,  eflfected  a 
retreat  by  a  circuitous  route,  leaving  on  the  right  the 
town  of  Friedland,  with  its  burning  bridges,  no  long- 
er practicat»le  for  friend  or  foe,  and  passing  the  Aller 
by  a  ford  considerably  farther  down  the  nver.  This 
also  was  found  out  in  the  very  moment  of  extremity, 
•—was  deep  and  dangerous,  took  the  infantry  up  to 
the  breast,  and  destroyed  what  ammunition  was  left 
IB  the  tumbrils. 

."Tims  were  the  Russians  once  more  united  on  the 
nghi  bank  of  ihe  Aller.  and  enabled  to  prosecute 
♦heir  march  towards  Wehlau.  Amid  the  calamities 
of  defeat  they  had  saved  all  their  cannon  exoept 
seventeen,  and  preserved  their  baggage.  Indeed,  the 
stubborn  character  of  their  defence  seems  to  have 
paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  victor,  who,  after  carry- 
mg  the  Russian  position,  showed  litile  of  that  activi- 
ty m  improving  his  success,  which  usually  characte- 
rized him  upon  such  occasions.  He  pushed  no 
troops  over  the  Aller  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  ene- 
my, but  suffered  Bennigsen  to  rally  his  broken  troops 
without  interruption,  neither,  when,  in  possession 
ofl>>iedland,  did  he  detach  any  force  down  the  left 
bank,  to  act  upon  the  flank  of  the  Russian  centre  and 


right,  and  cot  them  oflTfronf  tke  ri««r.  In  elieiti  *• 
battle  of  Friedland,  aceording  to  the  expreaabn  «f 
a  Frsnch  general,  was  a  battle  gained,  b«t  a  vioiMf 
lost.» 

Yet  the  most  important  conmivamom  wuhad 
from  the  action,  tho%q|h  the  French  mieceae  bad  besn 
but  partially  improved.  Koninberg.t  wfaiefa  hmi 
been  so  long  the  refuge  of  the  SSng  m  Prussia,  was 
evacuated  by  his  forces,  as  it  became  plain  hia  Rna* 
sian  auxitianea  could  no  loi^r  maintain  the  war  m 
Poland.^  Bennigsen  rsCrsated  to  TUait,  towank  tka 
Russian  frontiers.  But  the  moral  eooaaqpenoea  of 
the  defeat  wera  of  far  grsater  oonseqoenoe  tnaft  eo«ld 
have  been  either  the  captura  of  gans  and  priaooata, 
or  the  ao<{uisition  of  territory.  It  had  the  efieett  ««i» 
dently  deanred  by  Napoleon,  of  disposing  the  Einii^ 
ror  Alexander  to  peace.  The  Ibrnfier  ooaU  not  cut 
feel  that  he  was  engaged  with  a  more  obaiinats  «o»- 
rav  in  Rusaia,  than  any  he  had  yet  eneooatered. 
AAer  so  many  bloody  battlee,  he  was  acaroa  aiiivaA 
on  the  frontiere  of  an  immense  ampira,  bovndlaaa  in 
its  extent,  and  almoat  inexhaustioie  in 
while  the  French,  after  sufleringextrsmaly  in 
ing  an  army  that  was  merely  auxiliary,  coiiM 
be  suppoaea  eapable  of  undertakhi^  a  sebems  af  m^ 
vasion  so  Maniic,  aa  that  of  plungmg  into  the  vial 
rsmons  of  jfuscovy. 

Such  an  enterprise  would  have  been  peooliailf « 
hazardoua  in  the  situation  in  whioft  the  FrwHah  B» 
peror  now  stood.  The  English  expedition  to  the 
Baltic  was  daily  expected.  Graatavua  waa  in  Swadiih 
Pomerania,  at  the  head  of  a  conaiderable  anay. 
which  had  raised  the  siege  of  Stralaond.  A  apirit  el 
resistance  waa  awakening  in  Pivsaia,  when  tha.rs* 
solute  conduct  of  Blucher  had  adniiiera  and  imita> 
tors,  and  the  nation  seemed  to  be  ravivinx  from  tht 
consternation  inflicted  by  the  deiMt  of  Jeoaa.  Ths 
celebrated  Schill,  a  partisan  of  great  ooaracps  and  ad- 
dress, had  gained  many  advantages,  and  waa  not  un- 
likely, in  a  nadon-bredfto  arms,  lo  acquira  the  eaai- 
mand  of  a  numerous  body  of  men.  Hasaei  HanovcTi 
Brunswick,  and  (heotherprovinceaofOenBatty;da' 

E rived  of  their  ancient  prineea,  and  anbjactaa.fia 
eavy  exactions  by  the  conquerors,  were  lipa  §&r  in* 
surreetiou.  All  these  dangere  were  of  a  oators  from 
which  little  could  be  apprehended,  while  the  Grand 
Army  was  at  a  moderate  diatancs;  bnt  wen  if  m 
advance  into  Rnasia,  especially  were  it  to  faaet  witk  a 
check  there,  these  sparks  or  fire,  lefk  in  the  laai; 
might  be  expected  to  kindle  a  dreadful  conflagration 
Moved  by  such  oonsiderationa,  Napoleon  bad 
fully  kept  open  the  door  for  reconciliation  betanxt 
the  Czar  and  himself;  abetaininjg^  firom  all  thoas  par* 
sonal  reflections  against  him,  wnieh  he  oaaally  ahow* 
ered  upOn  those  who  thwarted  his  projects^  and  ' 
timating  mora  than  once,  by  difierent  niodasof 
municauon,  tbat  a  peacBi  which  sliooid  enable 
sia  and  France  to  dividiB  the  world  betwixt  1 
should  be  placed  within  Alexandei'a  vsacb  ao 
as  he  was  disposed  to  accept  it 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  Empeier  oT 
Russia  waa  disposed  to  listen  to  lerma  of  acoN^ 
modation  with  Fraace.  He  had  be8|i  lor  aoaaa 
time  dissatisfied  with  his  alliea.  Agamat  Piadi^ 
rick  William,  indeed,  nothing  conld  be  obieeie^ 
save  his  bad  fortune ;  but  what  ia  it  that  ao  aoon  da> 

{drives  us  of  our  friends  as  a  oonatant  train  of  bad 
uck,  rendering  us  always  a  burden  more  than  an 
aid  to  them  ?  The  Kmg  of  Sweden  was  a  fsebb 
ally  at  best,  and  had  become  ao  unpopular  tHth  hia 
suDJecta,  that  his  dethroaansent  waa  antadtiatadi 
and  it  was  probably  remembsiad,  that  the  SiMdini 

•  raen>nt7-mnth  BulMn  of  the  Qiaad  ASB17 ;  flftvaiy,  t.  i.  |k 
S6 ;  jomiai.  t  ii  p.  4||.} 
t  ( Eif  btietb  Bulletin  of  the  Gmnd  Aranf .]  ^^ 

I  |Tltfe«  dars  after  the  battle,  the  uotortunate  Queen  of  PnHlt 
wrote  tbtti  toiler  father,  tho  elector  of  Baden :— *'  Br  the  nmi' 
tuoate  battle  of  Friedland,  Koniobeia  leU  mto  the  kuMk  ef  Aa 
Fiouch.  We  are  cifMtir  pnmodar  the  enemy,  and  if  tlw  deaf* 
should  beoume  in  aojr  dcrree  morp  imminent,  I  ihall  be  onM: 
led  to  leave  Memel  with  my  chiMren.  I  afaali  go  to  Riaa.  ansH 
the  upeet  of  afKiin  bemene  more  afarmins,    God  wu  ti«ena 


the  power  to  a«ivi««  the  oMMicat  when  I  ahail  erom  the  berAsM 
all  my  fiaonoaa  will  then  be  rMUBrw,  but  I  look  lo  Hcneea  Mr 
tuijport,  fhnn  whence  comet  all  mod  and  rvfl;  andUiimirnna 
benef  that  no  move  ie  impdeed  upon  ua  than  Wt  sm  anb  w 
bew."] 


y  I 


'.1 


ham  owiPOUBon  bonapaxtb. 


fniish,  as  to  be  m  desimble  Mqniaitioik,  which,  in  the 
ooane  of  a  traaty  irith  Bonaparte,  might  be  easily 
attained. 

The  pnsdpa)  ally  of  the  Czar  had  been  Britain. 
Bat  he  waa  divpleaaed,  ae  we  have  abeady  noticed, 
with  the  economy  of  the  English  Cabinet,  who  had 
deciinedi  in  his  instance^  the  loans  and  snosidies^  of 
which  they  used  to  be  faberal  to  allies  of  far  less  im- 
yortanc^  A  subsidy  o#  about  eighty  thousand 
pornids^  was  all  which  he  had  been  able  to  eztxact 
from  them.  England  had.  indeed,  sent  an  army  into 
the  north  to  join  the  Swcaesi  in  forming  the  siege  of 
Stralsund ;  but  this  was  too  distant  an  o|ieration  to 
|»rodnoe  any  efiect  upon  the  Poliah  campaign.  Alex- 
ander was  also  affected  by  the  extreme  eunarings  of 
his  BubjectsL  His  army  had  been  to  him.  as  to  most 
yooDg  sovereigns,  a  particular  object  of  attention; 
and  he  was  justly  proud  of  his  noble  regiments  of 
'Guards,  which,  maltreated  as  they  had  been  in  the 
desperate  actions  of  which  we  have  given  some  ac- 
count, remained  scarce  the  shadow  of  themaelf  es, 
in  numbers  and  appearance.  His  fame,  moreover, 
■oflered  tittle  in  withdrawing  from  a  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  as  an  auxifiarv  only :  and  Alexander 
was  no  doubt  made  to  eomprencnd^  that  he  might  do 
'  more  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  ally,  by  ne- 
(lotiation^  than  hv  continuation  of  the  war.  The 
mlhienceof  NapollteU  namcL  and  the  extraordinary 
splendour  of  his  talents  snd  his  exploits,  must  also 
have  had  an  efiect  upon  the  youibftu  imagination  of 
the  Russian  Emperor.  He  might  be  allowed  to  feel 
pride  (high  as  his  own  situation  was)  that  the  Des- 
tined Victor,  who  had  subdued  so  manv  princes,  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  an  equality  in  his  case  j  and 
he  might  not  yet  be  so  much  aware  of  the  nature  of 
ambition,  as  to  know  that  it  holds  the  world  as  in- 
adequate to  maintain  two  co-ordinate  sovereigns. 

The  Russian  Emperor's  wish  of  an  armistice  was 
first  hinted  at  by  Bennigsen,  on  the  2lst  of  June,  was 
ratified  on  the  ^XSd  of  the  same  month,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  followed,  not  only  by  peace  with  Russia 
and  Prussia,  on  a  basis  which  seemed  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  fiiture  misunderstanding,  but  by  the 
formation  of  a  personal  intimacy  and  friendship  be- 
tween Napoleon,  and  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe, 
who  had  the  power  necessary  to  ueat  with  him  on 
an  equal  footing. 

The  negpotiation  for  this  important  pacificadon  was 
not  conducted  in  the  usual  style  of  diplomacy,  but  in 
that  which  Napoleon  had  repeatedly  ahown  a  desire 
tosubatitute  for  the  conferences  of  inferior  agents,  by 
the  intervention,  namely,  of  the  high-contracting 
IMities  in  person. 

Ttie  armistice  was  no  sooner  agreed  upon,  than 
^raparatiogs  were  made  for  a  personal  interview  be- 
twixt the  two  Emperors.*  It  took  place  upon  a  raft 
prepared  for  the  purposa  and  moored  in  the  midst  of 
the  river  Niemen,  which  bore  an  immense  tent  or 
gifilion.  At  half  past  nine,  25th  June,  1807,  the  two 
Emperors,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  ^lectators, 
soMarked  at  the  same  moment  from  the  opposite 
baofcs  of  the  rivet.  Bonwarte  was  attended  by  Mu* 
fat,  Berthier,  Bessi^res,  Duvoe,  and  Caulaincourt; 
Alexuider,  by  his  brother,  the  Aix^hduke  Constanitne, 
wnerala  fiennigsen  and  Ouwarrow,  with  the  Count 
de  Lieven.  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Arriving  on 
the  raft,  they  dissmbarked  and  embraced,  amid  the 
about B  and  acclamations  of  both  armies,  and  enter- 
ing the  pavilion  which  had  been  prepared,  held  a  pri- 
vate conforenee  of  two  hours.  Their  officers,  who 
nmained  at  a  distance  during  the  iziurview,  were 

^"1  WW  In  the  bsn^  of  M.  de  TdlnnrRiid,  who  had  JMt  u*> 

■"•a  ai  KooiinlMiff .  the  letter  in  which  the  Bmperar  directed  him 

10  Mine  to  TUait,  aid  wfaicb  contained  thie  obeerration,  '  If  peace 

Mnot ooQchided b  a  tirtnight. I croH  the  Niemen.'    At  tho  Muae 

™^>  1  rroeirrd  oraeni  to  prenare  the  bridge-eqaipage.    I  men- 

WM  thb  eimimataneo  to  M.  de  Tallojfrand.    '  Do  not  hurry 

IPSMS,'  mrticd  lie>  '  where  ie  tlie  utilitr  of  going  berond  the 

^wi«o)  what  arc  we  to  find  bojrood  that  river)  tho  Emperor 

"W  rpnounre  his  vie wa  rcepectinf  Poland :  tliat  country  is  good 

jDraottiing;  vre  ean  onhr  nrganixe diaordnr  there:  we  ham  now  a 

yoBTtble  opportunity  of  making  an  end  of  this  business,  and  we 

■gaaadetiteBcapOb'    AtfiratI  wasatalaaeto«aBi|«ehendaU 

"gj  *>Ml  it  waa  not  until  our  diphNnatisl  uoiblded  bia  pnyecti 

«W;  viMQct  to  f^NTte,  Uiat  I  uodaotood  the  hinta  he  had  Uirawa 


then  TectpiocsLllymliodBeed,  and  uleiittlestgoodm" 
derstandtng  seemed  to  be  establiabed  between  the 
sovereigns,  who  had  at  their  disposal  so  gnat  a  por- 
tion of  the  univttrse.t  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
on  this  raomeotous  occanon  Napoleon  exerted  all 
thoae  personal  powera  of  attraction,  which  exercised 
on  the  part  of  one  otherwise  so  distinguished,  rsrely 
failed  to  aequira  the  good-will  of  all  with  whom  his 
had  intercourse,  when  he  was  disposed  to  employ 
them.$  He  possessed  also»  in  an  eminent  degree,  th!a 
sort  of  eloquence  which  can  make  the  worae  appear 
the  belter  reason,  and  which,  turning  into  ridicule 
the  aiguments  derived  from  general  principles  ot 
morality  or  honesty,  which  he  waa  acoustomed  to 
term,  idiosyncrasy,  makea  all  reasoning  rest  upon 
existing  <3rcumstancee.  Thus,  all  the  maxims  e< 
truth  and  honour  might  beplsusibly  parried  bf  those 
arising  out  of  immediate  convenience;  andthedirset 
interest,  or  what  seemed  the  direct  interest,  of  ths 
party  whom  he  wished  to  gain  over,  was  put  in  iii»> 
mediate  opjx>sition  to  the  dictates  of  monl  sentiment, 
and  of  pnncely  virtue.  In  this  manner  he  might 
plauaiblv  represent,  in  many  points,  that  the  wealot 
Alexander's  empire  might  require  him  to  strain  aome 
of  the  maxima  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  do  a  Iktie 
wrong,  in  order  to  attain  a  great  national  advantage. 

The  town  of  Tilsit  waa  now  declared  neutraL  Bn- 
tertainments  of  everv  kind  followed  each  other  in 
close  succession,  and  the  Frsnch  and  Russian,  nay, 
even  the  Prussian  offioers^  seemed  so  delighted  with 
eachother^s  society,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
thst  men,  so  courteous  and  amiable,  had  been  for  so 
many  months  drenching  trampled  snows  and  muddy 
wastes  with  each  others  blood.  The  two  JBrapeiors 
were  constantly  together  in  public  and  in  private,  and 
on  those  occasions  their  intmiacy  approached  to  the 
character  of  that  of  two  young  men  of  rank,  who  are 
comradea  in  sport  or  frolu^  as  well  as  accustomed  to 
be  associates  in  aflfairs,  and  upon  occasions  of  graver 
moment.  They  are  well  known  to  have  had  private 
and  confidential  meetings,  where  gayety  and  even 
gallantry  seemed  to  be  the  sole  purpose,  Irtit  where 
politics  were  not  entirely  forgotten.$ 

Upon  the  more  public  occasions,  there  were  guests 
at  the  imperial  festivities,  for  which  they  contained 
small  mirth.  On  the  28th,  the  unformnate  King  ot 
Prussia  arrived  at  Tilsit,  and  was  presented  to  nis 
formidable  victor.  Bonaparte  did  not  admit  him  to 
the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he  treated  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  made  an  early  intimation,  that 
It  would  only  be  tor  the  purpose  of  obbging  his  brother 
of  the  North,  that  he  might  consent  to  relax  his  grasp 
on  the  Prussien  territories.    Thoae  in  the  King's  own 

essession  were  reduced  to  the  petty  territory  of 
emel,  with  the  fortresses  of  Colbeq^  and  Graudentz. 
It  was  soon  plain,  that  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
to  be  restored  to  a  part  of  his  dominions,  would  de- 
prive Prussia  of  almost  all  the  accessions  which  had 
been  mads  since  1773,  under  the  sysiem  and  by  the 
talents  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and  reduce  her  at 
once  from  a  first-rate  power  in  Europe  to  one  of  the 
second  class. 

The  beautiful  and  unfortunate  ttueen,  whose  high 
spirit  had  hastened  the  war.  was  anxious,  if  possibub 
to  intetlietre  with  such  weifi^t  as  female  intercession 
might  use  to  diminish  the  calamities  of  the  pesoe.  U 
was  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  foregoing  April,  that 
when  meeting  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  KonigsbeiSi 
and  feeling  the  full  dinerence  betwixt  that  interview, 
and  those  at  Berlin  which  preceded  the  war,  Alexan- 
der and  Frederick  William  had  remained  locked  foi 
a  time  in  each  other's  arms;  the  former  shedding 
tears  of  compassion,  the  latter  of  grief.  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  Queen,  as  she  saluted  the  Emperor, 

t  (Eighty-sixth  Bafletia  of  tha  Oned  Army ;  Sarary.  t  ti.  p.  IS  s 
Jomioi,  t.  tt.  p.  4S8.]  _ 

I  The  iflBOKssion  which  Bonaparte'a  presenoa  and  convent* 
tion,  aided  by  the  praconeeired  ideas  of  hie  uieiits.  made  on  an 
who  «pproaeherl  hia  penon.  was  of  the  nost  stnfcuig  kind  The 
capuin  of  a  British  niatt-of-war.  who  waa  present  at  ha  oecupf* 
ing  the  iaiaod  of  Elba,  disturbed  on  that  occasion  the  aotemmbr 
and  gnvity  of  a  lorec,  at  which  aeveml  British  ftinoUoiiaiiea  a^ 
tended.  ^Wring  a  homely,  but  ecrtainly  a  sinking  ipstinionyte 
his  powen  of  attraction,  while  he  exclaiaiod.  that  '^Bonay  Jnmn 
d d  food  feikm.  after  aU  l" 

f  (Laa  Caaea,  t  it.  p.  SIS.] 


LTOB  OF  l«iAPIHiB0IfS0NA9^MnL 


•oold  mAf  utter  amidbt  her  tears  th*  worda,  VDeai' 
oouain  !"  intimaling  at  ooee  the  depth  of  their  die* 
treaa*  and  their  affectionate  eonfidenoe  in  awmagna- 
niiiiiiy  of  their  nliy.  This  scene  was  melancholy, 
bat  that  which  succeeded  it  at  Tilsit  was  more  so, 
for  it  was  embittered  by  degradation.  The  ^ueen; 
who  arrived  at  the  place  of  treaty  aome  days  after 
her  husband,  was  now  not  only  to  support  the  pre« 
aence  of  Napoleon,  in  wliosc  official  prints  she  was 
personally  abuseiL  and  who  was  the  author  of  all  the 
niisforiunes  which  had  befallen  her  country ;  but  if 
she  would  in  any  decree  re^)air  these  misfortunes,  it 
could  only  be  by  exciting  his  comoaasioR,  and  pro- 
pitiating  his  favear.  '^  Forgive  us/'  she  said;  "  this 
fatal  war— tlie  memory  of  the  Great  Frederick  de- 
oaived  us — vre  thought  ourselves  his  equals  because 
we  ard  his  descendants— alas,  we  have  net  proved 
such  1"  With  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Prussia,  which 
nnist  have  cost  her  own  feelings  cxqaisiiepain,  she 
used  towards  Napoleon  tiiosc  arts  af  insinuation,  by 
which  women  possessed  of  high  rank,  great  beauty, 
trit,  and  grace,  frequently  exercise  an  important  in- 
flueace.  Desirous  to  pay  his  court.  Napoleon  on  one 
occasion  offered  her  a  rose,  of  uncommon  beauty. 
The  Queen  at  first  seanied  to  decline  receiving  the 
courtesy— then  accepted  it,  adding  the  stipulation— 
"At  least  with  Magdeburg."*  Bonaparte,  as  he 
boasted  to  Josephine,  was  proof  against  these  lady- 
like  artifices,  as  wax-cloih  is  against  rain.  "  Your 
Majesty  will  be  ploaned  to  remember,"  he  said,  *'  that 
it  is  I  who  o^r,  and  that  your  Majesty  has  only  the 
task  of  acc8pting.'*t 

It  was  discourteous  to  remind  the  unfortunate 
princess  how  absolutely  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victor,  and  unchivalrous  to  dispute  that  a  lady,  ac- 
cepting a  courtesy,  has  a  right  to  conceive  herself  as 
eonferring  an  obligation,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
annex  a  oonditionr  But  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Napoleon  himself  urged,  that  it  would  have  been 
playing  the  gallant  at  a  high  price,  if  he  had  ex- 
changed towns  and  provinces  in  return  for  civilities. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  Queen  of  Prussia  succeeded 
to  any  extent  in  obtaining  a  modification  of  the  terms 
Co  which  her  husband  was  subjected;  anditiscer- 
tnn,  that  she  felt  so  deeply  the  distress  into  which 
he^  country  was  plunged,  that  her  sense  of  it  brought 
her  to  an  umiroely  grave.  The  death  of  this  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  Queen,t  not  only  powerfally  affect- 
ecTthe  mmd  of  her  hasband  and  family,  but  the  Prus- 
Man  nation  at  large;  who,  regarding  ncr  as  having 
«0d  a  victim  to  her  patriotic  sorrow  for  the  national 
misfortunes,  recorded  her  fata  as  one  of  the  many 
nujones,  for  which  they  were  to  call  France  and  Na- 
poleon to  a  severe  acx^mpting. 

The  terms  imposed  on  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,!  were  briefly  these :— "^ 

That  portion  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prwsia  in  the 
partition  of  177S,  was  disunited  from  that  kingdom, 
and  erected  into  a  separate  territory,  to  be  called  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  Was  to  be  held  by  the 
King  of  Saxony,  under  the  character  of  Grand  Duke ; 
and  It  was  stipulated  that  he  was  to  have  direct  com- 
munication with  this  new  acquisition  by  means  df  a 
miiitary  road  across  Silesia,  a  privilege  likely  to  oc- 
casion constant  iealoasy  betwixt  the  courts  of  Berlin 
ahd  Warsaw.    Thus  ended  the  hope  of  the  Pdles  to 

a*  r'ThaQomoAMcdUMltoliBricooUectknthttpartofBfw- 
i  hutory  which  states  that  Mary,  the  dauchter  of  Heorj  VIH., 
er  the  takinf  of  Cabiiii,  whirh  had  lo  loni^  been  an  appanafe  to 
the  Eojrliah  crown;  and  whirh  bad  often  been  attempted  in  vain 
bjr  the  Duke  uf  Qtiiw,  dnrias  her  raign.  and  ita  tubaaquent  eeaaion 
to  France.— «-a«  acautomed  to  nay.  '  That  if  ^wr  hewt  couJd  be 
Opened,  the  name  or  Calais  would  be  found  traced  there  in  tetteia 
or  Mood.'  The  Rame  miaht  bo  raid  of  the  Queen  of  Pnuaia  In 
mmrd  to  Mafdeburff."— MAD.  db  Bne.] 

t  [Lax  Casei,  t  iv.  p.  913  ] 
,  1  [The  Queen  of  Pruuia  diad  oo  the  ISth  July.  ItlO.  The  M- 
mwina  letter  wa*  written  by  her  a  few  daya  amr  the  tinnkm  of 
the  treatrof  Tiiait:— "Peaoeiaooneludedt  bat  at  how  painful  a 
faioei  Cmht  frontien  will  not  henoefbrth extend  bc^^md  (he  Elbe  i 
file  King,  huwerer,  after  aU,  haa  proved  himself  a  greater  man 
loan  hii  advermuy.  He  haa  been  compelled  by  noenMi^  to  nego- 
l^ta  with  hin  enemy,  but  no*  alUanee  baa  takun  plaoe  between 
ihen.  Tfaia  wiH  one  day  or  olhflr  faring  a  blessing  orxm  Pnuaia. 
aaajn  I  lay,  the  Kmg's  joat  deahng  will  bring  good  fbrtime  to 
Fwssia ;  tlrii  Is  my  firm  belief."] 

3  (For  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  THut,  see  iliMMMC  Rtgister,  vol 
sax.  Ik  tiql] 


beiesfbrsd  to  tkawNidil 

Itieir  merely  cxcfaasiRQiUhe  donunfea  oi  eae  Oemaa 

roaster  for  another^JE^nisiia  for  Soaonyi  Fredenok 

William  for  Augustus — the  only  difference  beias 
that  thfe  latter  wa^  desbendiedirom  the  ancient  ffiaxs 
o(  Poland.  They  wn^  however,  adhjeoted  to  aaiuitf 
erand  more^^asy  irake  than  that  which  they  bmd 
hitherto  borne ;  nor  does  it  agp^esr  that  (he  £jBg  (as 
he  had  been  created)  of  Saxony  derived  any  real  a^ 
dition  of  niuboriiy  and  consequence  from  the  foand 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  seems  iiuieed  ppsbablev  that 
the  erection  of  tliis  savcrevpity  was  the-e^ct  of  a 
eooKposition  between  thei  £mt>erarsi  Napoleon,  oa 
ihc  one  hand,  renouncing  aU  actempta  at  the  hbesa> 
tion  of  Poland,  which  he  coidd  not  have  prraevered 
in  without  continainc  ths  war  with  Roefta,  ana 
perhaps  with  Austria  also;, and  Alexander conaentmg 
that  Prussia  should  be  deprived  of  her  Polish  dwnin* 
ions,  under  the^tipuhiuon  that  they.wM^  tobetranv- 
ierred  to  Saxony,  fi'om  whose  vicinity  hia  empire 
coukl  apprehend  little  da  Biger. 

The  cons ihu tion  arranged  for  the  grrasd  duchy, 
also,  was  such  as  was  net  hable  to  iaed  to  dialiir* 
baocfs  umon^  those  provinces  of  Poiand  whioh 
were  united  with  Austria  and  Rasaia.    Slavery  was 
abolished,  and  the  equahtv  of  legal  hehts  amonitaM 
•ranks  of  eiti2en8  >Kaa  aeknowled&iea.    The  CWaial' 
Duke  held  the  executive  power.    A  Senate,  or  Upper 
House,  of  eighteen  asembers,  axt^  a  ivowcr  Hoase  of 
nuncios,  ordeputie*},  amoontin^to  a  hundrDd,  pass* 
ed  into  laws,  or  rejected  >at  their  pleasure,  euehpRh 
positions  as  the  Duke  laki  bcdftire  them.     But  ibt 
Diets,  the  Pospolitp,  the  Liberwm.  VttOf  and  all  the 
other  turbulent  privil^ipes  of  the  Polish  noblefscoa* 
tinued  abolished,  as  they  had  been  under  the  Pnis^ 
sian  government. 

Bonaparte  made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  retorai^ 
the  Prussian  territories  not  to  the  koiBMof  Braodeb» 
buFgh,  but  to  Alexander ;  so  that  if  Frederick  l^il- 
ham  yet  reigned,  it  was  only,  he  said,  by  the  fMsd- 
ship  of  Alexander,--'"  a  term,"  he  added,  '^  which  k< 
him.^elf  did  not  reoognise  in  the  vocabulary  of  sove* 
reigns,  under  the  head  of  stats  afTairs."  Atexan^iii; 
however,  was  not  altogether  so  disinieresied.  li 
Bonaparte,  with  something  like  a^aneer,  thnsseeaied 
to  insinuate.  There  was  excepted  from  ifat  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  added  to  the  territory  oriKas- 
sia  at  the  expense  of  Prussia,  the  provinee  of  ftaly* 
atock,  serving  materially  to  improve  the  ftantier  of 
the  empire.  Thus  the  Czar^n  aome  degree,  profiled 
by  the  distress  of  his  ally.  The  apoiogy  for  his  con* 
duct  must  rest,  first,  on  the  strength  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  stretch  his  empve  towards  the  Vistnla,  as  a ' 
great  natural  boundary ;  secondly,  en  the  plea,  thai 
if  he  bad  declined  the  aoiuisition  from  a  point  af  de- 
licacy. Saxony,  not  Priissia,  would  have  t»ro4Ited  bf 
his  self*denial,  as  the  territory  of  Bialystock  would, 
in  that  event,  have  gone  to  augment  thedoehy.  ojf 
Warsaw.  Russia  ceded  the  lordship  of  Jever  to  Hol- 
land, as  an  ostensible  compensation  for  her  ntm 
acqoisition.tl 

Dantzic,  with  a  certain  snrrounding  tenitory,  wai^ 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  recognised  fts  a  free  city;  «h 
der  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  TiiM 
can  be  Uitle  doubt,  that  the  further  provmon,  th^ 
France  should  occupy  the  town  until  the  eofiekMI 
of  a  maritime  peace,  was  intended  to  secure  foi'th^ 
use  of  Napoleon  a  place  of  anna,  ao  irapoilaat  ill 
case  of  a  new  breach  betwixt  him  and  Rusas. 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  the 
peror  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  Pmasia, 
all  the  changes  which  Napoleou  bad  wrought  sfl 
Europe,  acknowledjisd  the  thrones  which  he  bsd 
erected,  and  recognised  the  leaguSa  which  ha  hai 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  deference  to  the 
Emperor.  Bonaparte  consented  that  the  Dultf*  « 
Saxe*GoDurg,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg*8ehw^ 
rin,  Oerman  princes  connected  with  AlexaBde!« 
should  remain  in  posscussion  of  their  territoriel;  tha 
French,  however,  continidng  to  occupy  the 


fl  (**  TIns  4oet  not  apnear  to  rae  to  be  . . 
the  term*  oT  tho  treaty,  this  eoun'ry  waa  aeded    , 
andmyfiMMiwattouolteitioHolland.   I«atafaM» 
merely  for  the  aake  of  tnith.*'-Lo<7ia  BfSHAfMxrm,  p,  a.] 
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Af  the  iw»  oonatneB  l«at  iiuMd«  tioiil  a  iul  pdaae 
bewixt  France,  and  BnglaM^ 

While  iheae  important  oegotiations  wese  piooeed- 
ing^  a  radical  change  look  place  ia  the  counciU  of 
the  British  aaiion;  what  was  caUedtheFogc  and 
Orcn  yille  adminisuation  being  dissolved,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  one  formed  under  the  aucpicea  ojf 
the  Ouke  of  Portland,  and  comprehending  Lorda 
T«iverpooI,  Castlereagn,  Mr.  Canning,  and  other 
sta  (esvien,  professing  the  principles  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  It  was  an  anxioua  object  with  the  new 
cabinet  to  reconcile  the  Czar  to  toe  alliance  of  £n^> 
land,  a^d  alone  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  having  been  treated  by  their  prede^ 
ceasord.  With  this  purpose,  Lord  Leveson  Gower* 
was  despatched,  with  power  to  make  such  ofTera  o( 
eoneiliation  as  might  maintain  or  renew  an  arnica* 
ble  intercourse  between  Britain  and  Russia.  But 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  taken  his  part  at  least 
for  the  present ;  and,  being  predetermined  to  em- 
brace the  course  recomraenaedby  his  new  ally  Bo> 
naparte,  he  avoided  given  audience  to  the,  British 
ambassador,  and  took  his  measures  at  Tilsit,  with* 
out  Jiatening  to  the  offers  of  accommodation  which 
Lord  Gower  was  empowered  to  propose. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  so  far  as  made  public,  Rua- 
nao0ered  her  mediation  betwixt  &itain  and  Franca 
on  condition  that  the  first  named  kijigdom  should 
Moept  tbeprofierof  %ei  inlerferenoe  within  a  month. 
Sq  far,  therefore,  the  Czar  appeared  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent careful  of  the  interest  of  his  late  ally.    But  it  is 
now  perfectly  well  nnderstood.  that  among  other 
private  articles  of  this  memorable  treaty,  there  exist- 
ed one  by  which  the  £mperor  bound  hiinseh^  in  case 
of  Britaui'a  re^iscting  the  proposed  mediation,  to  re- 
opgDisc  and  enforce  what  Bonaparte  called  the  Con- 
tinental System,  by  shutting  his  ports  against  Bri- 
tish vessela,  and  eiigagmg  the  Northern  Courts  in  a 
new  coalition,  having  toritsofcyect  the  destruction 
of  £lngluBh  maritime  st;y^ority.    In  a  word,  the 
armcdr^orthero  NeutraliQr,  or^inally  formed  under 
the  auapioes  of  Catherine,  and  m  an  evil  hour  adopt- 
ed by  the  unfortunate  Paul,  was  again  to  be  eata- 
blisfaed  under  the  authority  of  Alexander.  Denmark 
smarting  under  the  xecolleciiuns  of  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  only  waited,  it  was  thought,  the  signal 
toioin  such  a  coalition,  and  would  wimngly  conaent 
to  lend  her  still  powerful  navy  to  ita  8an[>ort;  and 
Sweden  was  In  too  weak  and  distracted  a  state  ta 
resist  the  united  will  of  France  and  Russia,  either 
TKsrding  war  with  Britain,  or  any  other  stipulations 
vaicb  it  might  be  intended  to  impose  upon  her. 
Bot  aa  there  is  no  country  of  Europe  to  which  the 
Gonuiierce  of  England  is  so  benencial  aa  Russia, 
whose  ^oss  produce  she  purchases  almost  exclu- 
avdy,  It  was  necessary  to  observe  its  strict  secrecy 
vun.  these  further  objects.    The  ostensible  proposal 
of  mediation  was  therefore  resorted  to,,  less  in  the 
hop^pcrhaps,  of  establishing  peace  betwixt  France 
tnd  England,  than  in  the,eJq^ctation  of  aflbrding  a 
{•retext,  which  might  justify  in  the  eye  of  the  £Lus> 
tiin  nation  a  rupture  with  the  latter  power.    But  in 
snte  of  every  precaution  which  could  be  adopted,  the 
address  of  the  British  ambassador  obtained  oosees- 
•on  of  the  secret  which  France  and  Russia  deemed 
it  10  unportant  to  conceal ;  and  lord  Gower  was 
•Ue  to  transmit  to  his  court  an  exact  account  of  this 
'  jl^t  article,  and  particularly  of  the  two  Emperors 
QiviQg  resolved  to  employ  the  Danish  fleet  m  the 
i.  aestmction  of  the  maritime  rights  of  Britain,  which 
I  oaa  been  so  lately  put  upon  a  footing,  that,  to  Al«- 
I'  ander  at  least,  had,  till  his  recent  fraternixalion  with 
I    q?^l^^^«  seemed  entirely  satisfactory. , 
.  There  were,  no  doubt,  other  secret  articles  named 
jQ  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  it  seems  to  have 
oeen  the  object  of  these  two  great  Emperors,  as  they 
"▼ed  to  term  themselvea,  of  the  North  and  of  the 
^th,  to  di^e  the  civilized  world  between  ihem.t 

._,^  «  vm  tMnt.tiealy*  Altsaadar  and  IfaMleoo  •hared  be- 

1^  V  ^^  ^ba  caatiaenCai  wt^U :  all  tbe  aoutb  was  abandoood 

y  ?.»»■>».  ilreadr  nutttcr  of  Italy  and  artfter  of  Ctormanr, 

m  Bdvaaced  poat  as  Ihr  at  the  Vlttula,  aad  makter 
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It  nHQr  he  ngardsd  as  ecrtam  that  BiBxalMite  ap«BBd 
to  Alexander  the  eooneafunpriadpMpoliey  wditah 
he  intended  to  pureue  reepeeting  the  kinflODBi  oi 
Spain,  and  procured  his  acquioosnce  in  that  darioi 
usurpation.  And  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  he  adae 
Btipidated  for  the  aid  of  Russia  to  tdte  Gibraltar^  l« 
recover  Malta  and  Egypt,  and'to  banish  the  Briiisli 
flag  from  the  Mediterranean.  Ail  these  enterprises 
were  more  or  less  directly  calculated  to  the  deprea- 
8ioti,4»r  rather  the^^stniction  of  Great  Britain,  ^e 
only  formidable  enemy  who  still  maintained  the 
strue  against  France,  and  so  far  the  promised  coHipe 
ration  of  Russia  must  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree grateful  to  Napoleon.  But  Alexander,  however 
much  he  might  be  Bonaparte's  personal  admirer,  did 
not  follow  his  father's  simplicity  in  becoming  his  ab- 
solute dupe,  but  took  care,  in  return  for  his  compli- 
ance with  the  distant,  and  in  some  degree  visionary 
projects  of  Bonaparte  s  ambition^  to  exact  his  coim* 
tenance  and  co-operation  in  gaimng  certain  acquisi- 
tions of  the  highest  importance  to  Ruasia.  and  whiuk 
wete  found  at  a  future  period  to  have  added  power- 
fully to  her  means  of  defence,  when  she  once  move 
matched  her  strength  wi^h  that  of  France.  T6  ftb^ 
plain  this,  we  must  look  back  to  the  ancient  po4ic|r 
of  France  and  of  Europe,  when,  by  supporting  the 
weaker  states,  and  maintaining  thetr  dependence,  it 
was  the  object  to  prevent  the  growth  of  anygigantio 
and  over-bearing  power,  who  might  derange  tha  bit- 
lance  of  the  ciziBzed  world. 
^  The  growing  strength  of  Russia  used  in  lismHr 
times  to  be  the  natural  subject  of  jealousy  to  tkm 
French  Government,  and  tbey  endeavadred  to  cofi»' 
terbalance  these  appnahenaionsby  exlendiiw  the  pro* 
taction  of  France  to  the  two  weaker  neighboora  of 
Russia,  the  Porte  and  the  kingdom  of  Sweden^  with 
which  powers  it  had  alwa^'S  been  the  policy-  of 
France  to  connect  herself  and  which  connexion 
was  not  only  honourable  to  thai  kingdom,  but  wur 
ful  to  Europe.  But,  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  m 
Bonaparte's  subsequent  conduct  relating  to  their 
powecs,  he  lost  sight  of  thisnatioaal  policy,  or  rathor 
saciificed  it  lo  his  own  peoKinal  objects. 

One  of  the  most  important  private  articlea  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  wema  to  have  provided,  that  Sweden 
should  be  despoiled  of  her  provineds  of  Finland  in 
favour  of  the  Cxar,  and  be  thus^  with  the  oonseoi  of 
Bonaparte,  deprived  of  all  efl*ectfud  means  of  annoy- 
ing Russia.  A  single  glance  at  the  mai>  will  show 
how  oompielely  the  possession  of  I^nland  put  a 
Swedish  army,  or  the  army  of  France  as  an  ally  of 
Sweden,  within  a  abort  march  of  St.  Petersburgh  a 
and  how,  by  consenting  to  Sweden's  b^ng  strippod 
of  that  important  provinnei  NanelocHi  rehnquiBhen  the 
grand  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  in  ease  of  hie- 
ever  being^  again  obliged  to  contend  with  Russia 
upon  Russian  ground.  Yet  there  can  be  no  daubt, 
that  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  he  became  privy  to  the 
war  with  Ruasia  shortly  after  waged  agapiat  Sw&- 
den,  in  which  Alexander  deprived  that  anoient  king> 
dom  of  her  frontier  province  of  Finland,  and  themy 
obtained  a  covering  territory,  of  the  laat-  and  most 
iinportant  consequence  to  his  own  capital.  ^ 

The  Porte  was  no  less  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  w- 
ordinate  anxiety,  which  at  the  treaty  of  TUnt,  Bona- 
parte aeems  to  nave  entertained,  for  acquiring  at  atny 
price  the  accession  of  Russia  to  his  extravagant  de- 
ave  of  destroying  England.  By  the  public  treaty, 
indeed,  some  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  tna 
interests  of  Turkey,  since  it  provides  that  Turkey 
was  to  have  the  benefit  of  peace  under  the  media- 
tion of  Franco,  and  that  Russia  was  to  evacuate 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  for  the  acquisition  of  which 
she  was  then  waging  an  unprovoked  war.  But  by 
the  secret  agreement  of  the  two  Emperorsbjt  was 
unquestionably  understood,  that  Tuikev  in  Europe 
was  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Alexander,  as  form- 
ing naturally  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  Spam, 
Portugal^  and  perhaps  Great  Britain,  were  from  lo- 
cal position,  destined  to  become  provinces  of  France. 
At  the  subsequent  Congress  betwixt  the  Kmperora 
at  firfhrt,  their  measures  against  the  Porte  were 
more  fully  adjusted.  ,        .       ^  .    . 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  the  shrewd  and  jealous 
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Nipoleon  ibonld  haTe  siifiered  bimself  to  be  «o 
much  over^reached  in  his  trealy  with  Alexander, 
sinee  the  benefits  stipulated  for  France,  in  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  were  in  a  great  measure  Tocue,  and  sub- 
jects of  hope  rather  than  certainty.  The  British  na- 
val force  was  not  easily  to  be  subdued— Crtbra It ar,  and 
Malta  are  as  strong  fortresses  as  the  world  can  exhi- 
bit— the  conquest  of  Spain  was  at  least  a  doubtful 
undertaking,  if  the  last  war  of  the  Succession  was 
carefully  considered.  But  the  B^issian  objects  were 
nearer,  and  were  within  her  grasp.  Finland  was 
seized  on  with  little  difficulty,  nor  did  the  conquest 
even  of  Constantinople  possess  any  thing  very 
difficult  to  a  Russian  arni]^  if  unopposed  save  by 
the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Turkish  einpiro. 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that  Napoleon  exchanged,  for 
distant  and  contingent  prospects,  his  acquiescence 
in  the  Russian  objects,  which  were  near,  essential, 
and  in  comparison,  of  easy  attainment.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  policy  we  shall  afterwards  advert 
to.  Mean  while,  the  two  most  ancient  allies  of 
France,  and  who  were  of  the  greatest  political  im- 
portance to  her  in  case  of  a  second  war  with  Rus- 
sia, were  roost  unwisely  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
that  power,  who  failed  not  to  despoil  Sweden  qf 
FinlaJod,  and,  but  for  intervening  causes  would  pro- 
bably have  seised  upon  Constantinople  with  the 
Bame  ease. 

If  the  reader  should  wonder  how  Bonaparte,  able 
and  astucious  as  he  was,  came  to  be  overreached  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  we  believe  the  secret  may  b^ 
ficmnd  in  a  niece  of  private  history.  Even  at  that 
early  period  Napoleon  nourished  theldea  of  fixing,  as 
he  suppoaed,  the  fate  of  his  own  family,  or  dynasty, 
by  connecting  it  by  marriage  with  the  blood  of  one  of 
toe  established  monarchies  of  Europe.  He  had 
hopes,  even  then,  that  he  might  obtain  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  Archduchesses  of  Russia,  nor  did  the 
Emperor  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  w«y  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  well  known  that  his  suit  was  after- 
wards disappointed  by  the  Empress  Mother,  who 
pleaded  the  Aiierence  of  religion ;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  was  actually  enooura- 
geo,  or  deceived  himself  into  an  idea  that  he  received 
encouragement,  to  form  a  perpetual  family  connexion 
with  Russia.*  This  induced  him  to  deal  easily  with 
Alexander  in  the  matters  which  they  had  to  discuss 
together,  and  to  act  the  generous,  almost  the  prodigal 
ftiend.  And  this  also  seems  to  have  been  the  reason 
why  Napoleon  frequently  complained  of  Alexander's 
insincerity,  and  often  termed  him  Tke  Cheek j  accord- 
ini;  to  the  Italian  sense  of  the  name,  which  signifies  a 
trickster  or  deceiver. 

But  we  must  return  from  the  secret  articles  of  the 
^Isit  treaty,  virhich  opened  such  long  vistas  in  futu- 
rity, to  the  indisputable  and  direct  consequences  of 
that  remarkable  measure. 

The  treatv  betwixt  Russia  and  France  was  slj^ned 

rn  the  7tn— that  betwixt  Prance  and  Prussia  on 
9th  July.t  Frederick  WilKam  published  upon 
the  24th  of  tne  same  month  one  of  the  most  dignined, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  affectingproclamaiions, 
that  ever  expressed  the  grief  (of  an  unfortunate 
sovereign. 

"  Dear  inhabitants  of  faithfhl  provinces,  districts, 
and  towns,'*  said  this  most  interesting  document, 
"  my  arms  have  been  unfortunate.  The  efforts  of 
the  relics  of  my  army  have  been  of  no  avail.  Driven 
to  the  extreme  boundaries  of  my  empire,  and  having 
seen  my  powerful  ally  conclude  iCh  armistice,  and 
tiign  a  peace,  no  choice  remained  for  me  save  to  fol- 
low his  example.  That  peace  was  necessarily  pur- 
chased upon  terms  corresponding  to  imperious  cir- 
cumstaric^.  It  has  imposed  on  me,  and  on  my 
house— it  has  unposed  upon  the  whole  country,  the 
most  painful  sacrifices.    The  bonds  of  treaties,  the 

'*,  r  It  wu  perlaiM  a  mMbrtune  to  me  that  T  had  not  married 
a  sut«r  of  the  Enperor  Alexander,  as  prc^Med  to  me  by  AJexan- 
der  maoMlf  at  Erfiirth.  But  there  were  inconveniencat  in  that 
union  ansin«  (ton  her  religion.  I  did  not  ]ike  to  allow  a  Rimiao 
prieit  to  be  the  oonfenor  of  mv  wife,  u  I  ooinidened  that  he 
would  haw  been  a  ipr  in  the  TuitariM  lor  Alexander.  "^Napols- 
on,  Voice,  dee  ,  rol.  li.  p.  160.) 
te  ImTJ^  u«at]r  between  Pnisaia  and  Fxaooe  Aanoftl  Rceia- 


rseiprocaHtiee  of  love  and  doty,  the  woi1(  of  agesL 
have  been  broken  asunder.  My  efTorte  have  proved 
in  vain.  Fate  ordains  it,  and  a  father  parts  frorn  his 
children.  I  release  you  completely  from  your  allegi- 
ance to  myself  and  to  my  house.  My  most  ardent 
prayers  for  your  wellare  will  always  attend  you  in 
your  relations  to  your  new  sovereign.  Be  to  him 
what  you  have  ever  been  to  me.  Neither  force  nor 
fa  to  shall  ever  efiace  the  remembrance  of  you  from 
my  heart." 

To  trace  the  triumphant  return  of  the  victor  i»  a 
singular  contrast  to  those  mclancholyeffasionsof  rhe 
vanquished  monarch.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  ended 
all  appearance  of  opposition  to  France  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. The  British  armament,  which  had  been  sent 
toPomerania  too  late  in  the  campai^,  was  re-em- 
barked, and  the  King  of  Sweden^  evacuating  Stnil- 
sund,  retired  to  the  doiriiaions  which  he  was  not  very 
long  destined  to  call  his  own.  After  having  remain- 
ed together  for  twenty  days,  during  which  tney  daiir 
maintained  the  most  fKendly  intercourse,  and  held 
together  long  and  secret  conferences,  the  two  Emp^ 
rors  at  last  separated,  with  demonstrations  of  lbs 
highest  personal  esteem,  and  each  heaping  upon  the 
other  all  the  honours -vimidi  it  was  in  his  power  t« 
bestow.  The  oon{i;res8  broke  up  on  the  9th  Jalf; 
arid  on  his  return  to  France,  Napoleon  visited  S8X0> 
ny,  and  was  there  met  at  Bamzen  ^doomed  fora  veiy 
diflerent  reason  to  berenoMrned  in  his  history)  by 
King  Augustus,  who  received  him  with  the  honosri 
due  to  one  who  had,  in  outward  appearance  at  leait, 
augmented  the  power  which  he  might  have  ofe^ 
thrown. 

On  29th  July,  Napoleon,  restored  to  his  palace  >t 
St.  Oloud,  received  the  homage  of  tike  Senate^  aad 
other  official  and  constitutioiial  bodies.  The  oefe- 
brated  naturalist  Lacep^de,  as  the  organ  of  tfaefiff^ 
mer  body,  made  a  pompous  ennmeratioD  of  the 
miracles  of  the  campaign ;  and  avowed,  that  theac- 
com]>liBhment  of  such  WAnderfUl  actions  as  wooM 
seemingly  have  required  ages,  was  but  to  Napoleon 
the  work  of  a  few  months;  while  at  the  same  time 
his  rulins^  genius  ^ave  motion  to  all  the  domestic  ad- 
mmistration  of  his  vast  empire,  and,  although  four 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  th^  capital,  waspfesent 
with  and  observant  of  the  nrast  complicated  as  veu 
as  extensive  details.  "We  cannot,'*  concludes  the 
orator,  "  offer  to  your  Majesty  praises  worthy  of  roo. 
Your  glory  is  too  much  raised  above  us.  It  will  be 
the  task  of  posterity,  removed  at  a  distance  from  your 
presence,  to  estimate  with  greater  truth  its  real  de- 
gree of  elevation.  Enjoy,  sire,  the  recompense  the 
most  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  the  happi- 
ness of  being  beloved  by  the  greatest  of  nations,  m 
may  our  great-grandchildren  be  long  happy  under 
your  Majesty's  reign." 

So  spoke  the  President  of  the  French  Senate ;  SfOd 
who,  that  wished  to  retain  the  name  of  a  ration^ 
being,  daring  have  said,  that,  within  the  period  of 
seven  years,  the  same  Senate  would  be  carrying  tu 
the  downfarlcn  and  dejected  King  of  Prussia  tmr 
congratulations  on  his  share  in  the  overthrow  of  Ilis 
veiy  man,  whom  they  were  now  adoring  as  a  dead- 
god! 

The  fortunes  and  fhme  of  Napoleon  Wbre,  indeed 
such  as  ft)  excite  in  the  highest  dogree  the  veneratioa 
with  which  men  look  upon  taleiits  and  success.  AH 
opposition  seemed  to  smk  before  him,  and  Forttms 
appeared  only  to  have  looked  doubtfully  upon  bin 
during  a  part  of  the  last  campaign,  in  order  to  render 
still  brighter  the  auspicious  aspect  under  wbi<:hebe 
closed  it.  Many  of  his  most  confirmed  enemies^iHio^ 
from  their  proved  attachment  to  the  House  of  iBoor- 
bon,  had  secretly  disowned  the  authority  of  Bona- 
parte, ahd  doubted  the  continuance  of  his  succe^ 
when  they  saw  Prussia  lying  at  his  feet,  and  Rusn 
clasping  his  hand  in  friendship,  conceived  they  shouM 
be  struggling  against  the  decrees  of  Providence,  <hd 
they  longer  continue  to  resist  their  predestined  mas- 
ter. Austerlitx  had  shaken  their  constaacv;  Tilst 
destroyed  it :  and  with  feW  and  silent  exceptions,  tbs 
vows,  nopes,  and  wishes  of  France,  seemed  tuimd 
on  -Napoleon  as  ber  Heir  by  Destiay.  Perhaps  ho 
himseli;  only,  cotdd  finally  nave  disappoiated  thdr 
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oj^wctationa.  But  he  was  Hka  the  adventarouB 
dunber  on  the  Alps,  towhom  the  surmounting  the 
inoBt  tremendous  precipiceSf  and  ascending  to  the 
most  towering  peaks,  only  shows  yci  dizzier  heights 
afid  higher  points  of  elevation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Brithih  llxreditioti  to  Calabria,  under  Sir  Jobn  Staart  ^Charsrter 
of  tlie  People— Opfttscfl  by  Gcnfral  Kcjuicr.— Battle  of  Maithi, 
«th  July,  I8M.— Dfrtiat  of  Uie  VrenrU  — ('alabria  evacuated  by 
tliu  BntHh  -  Erront'oua  C^nimorcial  Vi<  w.t,  and  Miiiiary  Pliins, 
oftho  British  Miniairy.— UnsurcoMlUl  AUa(  k  on  BueiifW  Ayrcs. 
— Gewml  Whitelocko-iB  ca#hien'd.— Exrp'i'ion  r.jrainut  'rxir- 
key,  and  itJi  Dependencies.— Admiral  Dackwortli'i  Squadron 
•ttit  against  C4^uatjuitiuu)>le.— Parlies  and  tvt  n»*(f*  the  Darda- 
DoiJi'a,  wttlauul  acrouipluhin;  any  ttiinff.— Expedition  acainst 
AJexandria  —  Koft'tta  attnckid— Briti.sh  tnH.j-a  dtllattHf-  and 
withdrawn  frr.n*  Eir5|)t,  s3«*ntcmlK»r,  I'-tfT— Curaroa  and  Care  of 
€3nad  Hope  taken  by  Eniriand  — Briii«h  Expedition  againrt  Co- 
|>enha«cn— iia  Citadjel,  Forts,  and  FIe(.t,  surreiidered  to  tbo  Bri- 
tish — Eflects  of  this  pioceetlinu  upon  rraiicc— and  RuMsiu. — 
Coalition  of  Prance,  Rusnia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  agauut  Bri- 
tuAi  Commeioe. 

Ths  treaty  of  Tilsit  is  an  important  point  in  the 
history  of  Napoleon.  At  no  time  did  hie  power  seem 
more  steadfastly  rooted,  more  feebly  assailed.  The 
canker-worm  by  which  it  was  ultimately  tu  be  de- 
atroFed,  was,  like  that  of  the  forest- tree,  intrenched 
aad  ntdden  io  the  bosom  of  him  whom  it  was  destined 
to  sap  and  consume.  It  is  a  fitting  time,  therefore,  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  internal  diaracter  of  his 
government;  when  the  arrangements  seemed  to  be 
at  hia  own  choice,  and  ere  misfortune,  hitherto  a 
atraoffer,  dictated  his  course  of  proceeding,  which  had 
before  experienced  no  con trol  save  Ina  own  will.  We 
juoposc,  therefore,  in  the  next  <^apter.  to  take  a  brief 
iwijsw  of  the  character  of  Bonaparte's  government 
during  thia  the  most  flourishing  period  of  his  power. 

But,  eie  doin^  so,  we  must  shortly  notice  some 
eircttmaiaiices^  civil  and  military,  which,  though  they 
had  but  slight  immediate  effect  upon  the  general  cur- 
rant of  eveDta,  yet  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
t]M,partiesooncemed,  and  to  explain  future  incidenta 
which  were  followed  by  more  impoftant  consequen- 
oas.  These  we  have  hitherto  omitted,  in  order  to 
flreaent,  m  a  condnuous  and  uninterrupted  form,  the 
MMory  of  the  moraenioua  warfare}  in  the  oourae  of 
which  Prussia  was  for  the  time  subjugated,  and  Rns- 
■a  so  far  tamed  by  the  eventful  struggle,  as  to  be 
willing  to  embraca  the  relation  of  an  ally  to  the  con- 
VMTor,  whose  oourae  ahe  had  proposed  to  stem  and 
t0  repel. 

Among  these  comparatively  minor  incidents,  must 
hereckoned  the  attempt  made  by  the  British  Qovem- 
■Mnt  to  rescue  theCalabrian  dominions  of  the  Nea- 
politan Bourbons  from  the  intrusive  government  of 
Joaeph  BonapartOk  The  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  mountainous  country  is  well  known.  !ffigota 
ia  their  religion,  and  deteating  a  foreign  yoke,  as  is 
naaal  with  natives  of  a  wild  and  almost  lawless  re- 
gion ;  sudden  in-  their  passions,  and  readily  having 
recourse  to  the  sworci,  in  revenge  whether  of  public 
•r  privaie  iiuuvy ;  enticed  also  by  the  prospect  of  ac- 
eoeiftnal  booty,  and  retaining  a  wild  species  of  attach- 
ment to  Ferdinand,  whose  manners  and  habits  were 
popolar  with  the  ItaUans,  and  especially  with  those 
of  the  inferior  order,  theCalabrlans  were  readily  ex- 
caled  to  take  arms  by  the  agents  sent  over  to  practise 
Mnong  them  by  the  Sicilian  court.  Lawless  at  the 
time,  cruel  in  their  nnode  of  conducting  war,  and  in- 
eapahle  of  being  subjected  to  discipline,  the  bands 
whieb  they  foraied  amongst  themselves,  acted  rather 
in  the  manner,  and  upon  the  motives  of  banditti,  than 
of  patrioisu  They  occasionally,  and  individually, 
showed  much  courage  and  even  a  sort  of  instinctive 
skill,  which  taught  them  how  to  chooae  their  am- 
bttshes,  defend  their  passes,  and  thus  maintain  a  sort 
of  predatory  war,  in  which  the  French  sustained  con- 
suMrable  losses.  Yet  if  their  efibrts  remained  unas- 
nsted  by  some  regular  force,  it  was  evident  that  thcfse 
inaomectionary  troops  must  be  destroyed  in  detail  by 
thadwoiplined  and  calculated  exertions  of  the  French 
soldiers.  To  ^vent  this,  and  to  gratify,  at  the  same 
time,  the  anxious  wishes  of  the  Uourt  of  Pnlermo, 
8fr  /phn  STtuart,  who  comtnanded  thfi  Britisl)  tioop9 


which  bad  been  sent  to  defend  Sicily,  underlogk  aa 
expedition  to  the  neighbouring  shore  of  Ital^,  and 
disembarked  m  the  Gulf  of  St.  Euphemia,  near  the 
frontier  of  Lower  Calabria,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
180$,  with  something  short  of  five  thousand  men. 

The  dlFembarkaiion  was  scarcely  made,  ere  the 
British  commander  learned  that  General  Reynier, 
who  commandt'd  for  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Calabria, 
had  assemhltd  a  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  ana 
had  advanrid  lu  Maida,  a  town  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  St.  Euphemia,  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
him  battle.  Sir  John  Stuart  lost  no  une  in  moving 
to  meet  him,  and  Reynier,  contidcnt  in  the  numbers 
of  his  cavalry,  the  gu^ity  of  his  troops,  and  liis  owm 
skill  in  tacijcs,  abainroned  a  strong  position  on  the 
fuithrr  bank  of  the  river  Amata,  and  on  the  4th  July 
camt'  down  to  meet  the  British  on  the  open  plain. 
Of  all  Bonaparte's  generals,  an  Englii^hnian  would 
have  desired,  in  eiipecial,  to  be  opposed  to  this  leader. 
who  had  published  a  book  on  the  evacuation  of 
E«ypXy*  in  v  liich  he  denied  every  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  British  to  skill  or  courage,  and  imputed  the 
loss  of  the  province  exclusively  to  the  incapacity  of 
Menou,  under  whom  Reynier,  the  author,  had  served 
as  second  in  command.  He  was  now  to  try  hia  own 
fate  with  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  had  expressed  so 
much  coniemoi. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  two  lines  were  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  when  the  British  light  infantiy 
brigade,  forming  the  right  of  the  advanced  line,  and 
the  Premier  L^g^re  on  the  French  left,  a  favourite 
regiment,  found  themselves  oonlrontea.  As  if  by 
mutual  consent,  when  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yarda,  the, opposed  corps  threw  in  two  oi 
throe  close  fires  reciprocally,  and  then  rushed  on  to 
charge  each  other  with  the  bayoneL  The  Bhdsh 
commanding  oiBcer.  perceiving  that  hia  men  were 
embarrassed  by  the  bianketa  which  they  carried  at 
their  backa,  halted  the  line  that  they  might  throw 
them  down.  The  French  saw  the  pause,  and  taking 
It  for  the  hesitation  of  fear,  advanced  with  a  quick- 
ened pace  and  loud  acclamations.  An  officer,  our 
informer,  seeing  their  veteran  appearance,  moua* 
tached  countenances,  and  regularity  of  order,  could 
not  forbear  a  feelins  of  anxiety  as  he  glanced  his  eye 
along  the  British  hne.  which  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  of  young  and  beardlees  recruits.  But  dis- 
embarrassed of  their  load,  and  receiving  the  order  to 
advance,  they  cheered,  and  in  their  turn  hastened 
towards  the  enemy  with  a  rapid  pace  and  le%'cUed 
bayonets.  The  French  officera  were  now  seen  en« 
couraging  their  men,  whose  courage  began  to  falter 
when  they  found  they  were  to  be  the  assailed  party, 
not  the  assailants.  Their  line  halted ;  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  advance  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  their 
officers,  and  when  the  British  were  within  bayonet's* 
length,  they  broke  and  ran ;  but  too  late  for  sdiety, 
for  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter. An  attempt  made  by  Reynier  to  redeem  the 
day  with  his  cavalry,  was  totally  unsuceessfuLt  He 
was  beaten  on  all  points,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
left  it  indisputable,  that  tlie  British  aoldier,  man  to 
man,  has  a  superiority  over  his  enemy,  similar  to  that 
which  the  BritisMeaman  possesses  upon  hia  pecuUar 
element.^ 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether  this  supen- 
ority,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  has  been  made 
manifest,  with  very  few  exceptions,  wherever  the 
British  have  met  foreign  troops  upon  equal  terms, 
arises  from  a  stronger  conformation  of  body,  or  a- 

*  I"  Dc  I'EfTptc  aprds  U  BataiOe  d'HfIiopolts."1 

*  fPor  Sir  John  Stuart's  detail  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Mai- 
da. see  Atmml  JUgUtar^  vol.  xhiii.  p.  5M ;  ece  abo  Joaaint,  1. 11. 
P'Safil 

M"  The  French  soldien  had  a  rrcat  contempt  for  the  EncjUsh- 
troops  ot  the  Itednniny  of  the  war,  caused,  iiorhaps,  by  tlie  lau- 
imi  of  the  expeditions  ondor  the  Dul»  of  York,  the  greet  w-nnt  of 
alertness  in  llie  Eivliah  advoneod  posta.  and  the  mtelbttunos 
which  befell  yoMr  armiea.    In  lliis  they  were  fools,  as  the  English 
were  well  known  to  be  a  brave  nation.    It  was  pr'>bably  by  a  •'• 
m<lar  eiror  ikmt  Reynier  was  beaten  by  General  Stuart;  as  (he 
French  iroafinecl  you  wouki  tun  away  and  be  driven  into  the  tea 
Reynier  was  a  nan  of  talent,  but  more  fit  to  «xve  counsel  to  aa 
anny  of  twenty  or  thirty  tiuNumnd  men,  than  to  eotnmand  one  oC. 
five  Of  six.    It  is  diffii^ult  to  conceive  how  little  the  French  eoldieia 
thoifghl  of  youn,  until  they  weni  taught  tiw  eootivy."— M«pe> 
lbonT  VoUet  ftc  vol.  fi.  p.  47.1 
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WdtB  deb^rmined  torn  of  mind ;  but  k  Memrs  certsin 
that  the  firiliBh  soldier,  inferior  to  the  Prenchinan  m 
general  intelligence,  nnd  in  individual  acquaintance 
with  the  trade  of  war,  has  a  decided  advantage  in 
the  bloody  shock  of  actaal  conflict,  and  especially 
when  maintained  by  the  bayonet,  body  to  body.  It 
is  rematkable  also,  that  the  charm  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  of  the  three  united  nations,  but  is  common 
to  the  natives  of  all,  difiereiit  as  they  are  in  habits 
nnd  education.  The  Guards,  supplied  by  the  city  of 
London^  may  be  contrasted  with  a  regiment  of  Irish 
recruitea  among  their  rich  meadows,  or  a  body  of 
Scotch  from  their  native  wildernesses ;  and  while  it 
may  be  difficult  to  assign  thoMlm  to  either  over  the 
other  two,  all  are  found  to  exhibit  that  species  of 
do^ed  and  desperate  courage,' which,  without  Btay> 
ing  to  measure  force  or  calculate  chances,  rushes 
on  the  enemy  as  the  bull«dog  upon  the  bear.  This 
great  moral  encouragement  was  the  chief  advantage 
aerived  from  the  battle  of  Maida;  for  such  was  the 
tumultuous,  san^tnary,  and  unmanageable  charac- 
ter of  the  Calabrian  insurgents,  that  it  was  judged 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  with  such  assistant!*. 
fTne  maUria  was  also  found  to  aflcct  the  British 
troops;  and  Sir  John  Stuart,  re-cm  barking  his  little 
army,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  the  efforts  of  the  British 
were  confined  to  the  preservation  of  that  island.  But 
the  battle  of  Maida  was  valuable  as  a  corollary  to 
that  of  Alexandria.  We  have  not  learned  whether 
'  General  Reynier  ever  thought  it  equally  worthy  of  a 
o<niniientary.* 

The  eyes  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Britain  were 
now  open  to  the  disadvantageous  and  timid  policy, 
of  conducting  this  momentous  war  by  petty  expe- 
ditions and  experimental  armaments,  too  inadequate 
to  the  eenricc  to  be  productive  of  iny  thing  but  dis- 
amMfintment.  The  peltry  idea  of  making  war  for 
Bntish  objects,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  withholding 
liom  the  general  cause  those  efforts  which  might 
have  saved  our  aMiea,  and  goinfur  in  search  of  some 
petty  object  in  which  Britain  might  see  an  individual 
mterest^  was  now  oniveKatlv  acknowledged;  al- 
though u  became  more  diflScult  than  ever  to  eeleet 
points  of  attack  where  our  limited  means  might  com- 
mand success.  It  was  also  pretty  distinctly  seen, 
that  the  plan  of  opening  a  market  for  British  manu- 
fiKturesv  by  conquering  distant  and  unhealthy  pro- 
▼inees^  was  aa  ioie  as  immoral.  In  the  latter  quality, 
k  somewhat  resembled  the  proceedings  of  the  sur- 
geon mentioned  in  Le  Sagrs  satirical  novel,  who 
eonverted  passengers  into  natients  by  a  stroke  of  bis 
poinard,  and  then  hastened  in  his  medical  capacity, 
to  cure  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted.  In  point  oi^ 
profit,  we  had  frequently  to  regret,  that  the  colonists 
whom  we  proposed  to  convert  bv  the  force  of  arms 
into  customera  for  British  goods,  were  too  rode  to 
want,  and  too  poor  to  pay  lor  them.  Nothing  de- 
ceives itself  so  wiUingly  as  the  love  of  gain.  Our 
principal  merchants  and  mannfacturera,  among 
other  commercial  vision^,  had  imagined  to  them- 
selves an  unUmited  market  for  British  commodities, 
in  the  immense  plains  surrounding  Buenos  Ayresi 
which  arei  in  fiact,  peopled  by  a  soM  of  Christian  sa* 
vages  called  Gauchos,  whose  priMnpal  ftimiture  is 
the  skulls  of  dead  horses,  whose  only  food  is  raw 
beef  and  water,  whose  sole  employment  is  to  catch 
wild  cattle,  by  hampering  them  vrith  a  Gaucho's 
noose,  and  whose  chief  amusement  is  to  ride  wild 
horses  to  death.t  Unfortunately,  they  were  found 
a  to  prefer  their  national  independence  to  cottons  and 
'  muslins. 

Two  several  attempts  were  made  on  this  miaera- 
ble  country,  and  neither  redounded  to  the  honour  or 
advantage  of  the  British  nation.  Buenos  Ayrcs  was 
tahen  possession  of  by  a  handful  of  British  troops  on 
the  27th  June,  1806,  who  were  attacked  by  the  inha- 
bitants and  by  a  few  Spanish  troops;  and,  surround- 
ed in  the  market  place  of  the  town,  under  a  general 
«ud  galling  fire,  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 

*  (Rarnier  died  at  Parte  in  1814,  at  th«  as»  of  flntHbar.  B»- 
iMm  hit  work  on  EvTpt .  he  pobtished  "  Gonjectoomi  mir  tec  anolena 
Inbitant  de  fEgypto/'  and  "  Bur  lea  Sphinx  qui  aecompatnent 
laaPjrmmidea.")  * 

.  *  tSae  the  wry  aiuiwiUiiMy  aeeewit  of  Iha  Pampia,  puMbfaad 
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ama, '  and  snnfendcr  priannofs '  of  vrtot,  A 
remnant;  of  the  invading  forces  -mtaimKl  pot 
of  a  town  on  the  coast,  called  Maldonado.  In  Gcto- 
ber,  1806,  an  escpedilion  was  sent  out  to  reinforce  iMb 
small  body,  and  make  some  more  material  impree- 
sion  upon  the  continent  of  South  Amenca,  which 
the  nation  were  under  the  delusion  of  considering  as 
a  measure  extremely  lo  the  advantage  of  Bntish 
trade.  Monte  Video  was  taken,  and  a  (axge  body  of 
troops,  under  command  of  General  Vvhiielock^  a 
man  of  factitious  reputation,  and  who  had  risen  hf^ 
in  the  army  without  having  seen  much  servjce. 
marched  against  Buenos  Ayros.  This  person  proved 
both  fool  and  coward.  He  pushed  his  columns  qf  at- 
tack into  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres,  knowing  that 
ihe  flat  roofs  and  terraces  were  manned  by  excel- 
lent though  irregular  marksmen ;  and,  that  the  Brit- 
ish might  have  no  means  of  reialiation,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  load  thotr  muskets, — as  u  atone 
walls  could  have  been  carried  by  the  bayonet.  Ope 
of  the  columns  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  al- 
though another  had,  in  spite  of  desperate  opposition, 
poRsessod  themselves  of  a  strong  posirion,  and  diat 
a  few  shells  might  have  probably  ended  tlie  sort  et 
defence  which  had  been*  maintained,  Whitdodte 
thought  it  best  to  conqlude  a  treaty  with  the  enemy 
for  recovery  of  the  British  prisoners,  and  eo  to  re> 
nounce  all  further  attempts  on  the  colony.  For  tMi 
misconduct  he  was  cnniered  by  the  sentence  of  i 
court-martial.t 

An  expedition  against  Turkey  and  its  dcpendon 
cies;  was  as  httie  ersditable  to  the  councils  ^  Bfi> 
tain,  and  eventurily  to  her  arma,  as  vyere  her  ai> 
tempts  on  South  America.  It  aroae  ont  of  a  war 
betwixt  Enghind  and  the  PortcL  her  late  ally  agaiBBt 
France ;  for,  so  wigokir  had  been  the  turns  if 
chance  m  this  extra<»mnary  cbnflict,  thtot  allies  be* 
came  enemiest  and  enemies  retamed  to  a  stale  of 
qloae  alhance.  almost  before  war  or  paace  oaold 
be  proclaimed  between  them.  The  time  was  IflHf 
past  when  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Pone  coaMv^ 
«ard  the  qoanrets  and  wars  of  Cbriscian  powifi 
with  the  contempmona  indifference  with  which  bm 
look  on  the  strife  of  the  meanest  ani^most  undsn 
animal8.f  She  waa  now  in  auch  close  cowtaM  wHh 
them,  aa  to  feel  a  thnUing  interest  in  meir  vaifNi 
revolutions. 

The  invaaion  of  Egypt  excited  the  Ports  against 
France,  and  dispoaea  them  to  a  close  aUiancs  mA, 
Russia  and  Engund,  until  Bonaparte's  aasompfioa 
of  the  Imperial  dignity;  on  which  occaaion  the 
Turka,  overawed  by  the  pitch  of  power  to  which  he 
had  aacended,  cent  an  embassy  to  congratulaiafaii 
sooceseidn,  and  expreeaed  a  desire  to  cultivate  Ut 
friendship. 

Napoleon,  whose  eyes  were  aomslimes  afaiosc  in* 
voluntarily  turned  to  the  fiasL  an^wliD  besidss  d^ 
sired,  at  that  period,  to  breaii  off  the  good  vnder- 
Btanoing  betwixt  the  Porte  and  the  cabinet  of  9l 
Petersbiir^h,  despatched  Sebastiani  as  his  envo|  la 
Constantinople;  a  man  well  known  for  hiaahiDiB 
Oriental  intrigues,  as  waa  displayed  in  theccMratsd 
Report  which  had  so  much  inflnenoa  in  buiakmg 
through  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

The  effect  of  this  ambaasador's  promiasa.  threstfc 
and  intrignea,  waa  soon  apparent  The  Turks  bad 
come  tuider  an  engagement  that  they  would  not 
change  theHosnodara,  orgoyemora,  of  Moldavia  ana 
Wallacfaia.  Seoaatiani  easily  alarmed  Turkish  pndi 
on  the  subject  of  this  stipnlatioiK  and  indnced  tbasi 
to  break  turongh  it  The  two  Hospodars  weis  n- 
moved,  in  denanoe  of  the  agreement  made  to  iba 
contrary ;  and  although  the  Torka  became  aware  of 
the  risk  to  which  they  had  expoaed  themsehrea  and 
offered  to  replace  the  govvrnora  whom  they  had  dii- 
misaed,  Rnaeia,  with  precipitate  reaentment,  dsdarsa 
war,  and  invaded  the  two  previnoes  in  qnisoaa. 
They  overran  and  occupied  them,  but  to  tluir  owa 
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wtti  4Utt».«raiF/oC§{W  <)><mmim[  ooan,  tljiis  rashly 
«pga9eQ  agoAM  t^ia  Turks,  might  hav«  bocn  of  th£ 
Jaat  QonseQiieiioe  in  the  fields  ot  Eylao,  Hcllsbcrg,  or 
FnedUfld. 

}.  In  the  meanwhU&  Greet  Britain  sent  a  squadron, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth,  to  couuict  the  Pone 
to  disiniss  the  French  ambassador,  ana  return  to  the 
lino  of  politics  which  Seba^tiani  had  induced  tium  to 
abandon.  Admiral  Duckworth  passed  the  Dardu- 
IMlles  in  epile  of  the  imuienf<e  cannon  by  wbich  they 
are  guarded,  and  which  huiiud  from  their  enoruious 
SHizslefl  massive  fragnients  of  marble  instead  of  or- 
dinary buUets.  But  il'  ever  it  was  intended  to  act 
against  the  Turks  by  any  other  means  tbanintimi- 
^Iption,  the  opportunity  was  suflered  to  escape;  and 
aA  iiHarcourse  by  message  and  billet  was  perniiiied 
to  continue,  unul  the  Turks  had  cumpleted  a  line  of 
IvrniidAble  f^rtificalionsi  while  the  state  of  the 
wieainer  was  too  unfavourable  to  allow  even  an  ef- 
i»rc  at  the  desimciioa  of  Cousianiinoplc,  which  hnd 
been  th«  alternative  submitted  to  the  Turks  by  the 
£1lgji^h  admiral.  The  Englisli  repassed  the  Darda- 
nelj^  in  do  very  creditable  manner,  hated  for  the 
thi«sta  whieh  ihey  bad  utured,  and  despised  for  not 
Am viflK  attempted  to  make  their  menaces  good.* 

if^wear  was  a  subsequent  expedition  to  Alexan- 
-4ha  motfe  (avourabla  in  its  results. ,   Five  thousand 
«iMi»  under  General  Fraser,  were  disembarked|  and 
•cctqited  4iie  town  with  much  ease.     But  a  division, 
^MpatehfidLagaioatRosetia,  wna  the  cause  of  renew- 
ing in  a  dinereru»art  of  the  world  the  calamity  of 
fiutfiioft  Ayrea.     The  detachmeat  was,  incautiously 
•od  un^kiUully  on  our  part,  decoyed  into  tlie  streets 
^  to  Orifintu  towBt  where  the  enemy,  who  had 
MDoed    the  tarraoaa  and  the  flat  roofis  of  their 
OQWaoB,  aluaghtared  the  oasailanta  with  much  ease 
mni  Hitle  aaiigcr  to  themsolves.    Some  subsequent 
,ill*a«DibiD0d  attempts  were  inada  lor  reducing  the 
same  place,  and  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  more  than 
ft  ^ikof  iMr  number,. by  dimate  and  combat,  the 
British  tBDopa  weie  wiiborawn  from  Egypt  on  the 
dM<oC  September,  1S07. 
It,  waa  no  great  ^omfort  under  these  repeated  fail- 
i0t  tiiat  the  Britiah  were  able  to  secure  the  Dutch 
imd  of  Cura^ea.    But  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of 
^ed  Hope  wae  an  object  of  deep  importance ;  and 
^  le  iDore  so,  as  it  was  taken  at  a  small  expense  of 
Jiwem.     Its  consequence  to  our  Indian  tiaoe  is  so 
•Urotit,  that  we  Uhay  well  hope  it  will  be  at  no  future 
I  WDit  siveo  up  to  the  enemy.     Upon  the  whole,  the 
( 0BneiKu\  policy  of  Bn^lana  wnsi  at  this  period,  of  an 
ijtteaoiute  and  ilUoombu^ed  character.    Her  roinis- 
kjrrs  shewed  a  great  desire  to  do  something,  but  as 
»garl»Bt   a  doi^t  whi|t  that  aomethiag   was   to  be. 
7b us,  they  either  mistook  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
i:Jecti0   which  they  aimed  at,  or,  undertaking  them 
i>witbout  a  iufficieat  forcei  foiled  to  carry  them  into 
<«jBMiation.  If  the  wealth  and  means,  more  especially 
><ihe  br«Te  troops^  firitteied  away  in  the  attempts  at 
.-CalAbna,  Buenos  Ayrefl»  Alexandria,  and  elsewhere, 
I  bnd  biaea'QQited  with  the  forces  sent  to  Stralsund, 
mnd  ckrown  into  (he  r^r  of  the  French  array  before 
i  die  fatal  l^lttle  of  Friedland,  Europe  might,  in  all 
Arobabiiity,  have  escaped  that  severe,  and,  for  a  tune, 
r  jieeiflive  blow. 

i     The  evil  of  this  error,  which  had  pervaded  our  oon- 

'  4in«ntal  eflorta  from  the  beginning  of  the  original 

;  mr  with  France  down  to  the  penod  of  which  we 

•  «ie  trasitinft  began  now  to  be  ielt  from  experience. 

k,  Biitaiii  gained  nothing  whatever  by  her  partial  ef- 

I  iMrta,  not  even  eettiementa  or  sugar-islands,    llie 

^<eaeniy  inaintaioed  against  her  revenues  and  oom- 

bsnense  a  constant  and  never-ceasing  war— her  re- 

,:  utifiarr^  was  eqaally  stubborn,  and  it  was  evident 

that    the   strife  on  both   sides  was  to  be  mortal. 

^  Miniaten  were,  therefore,  called  upon  for  bolder 

xialuik  ;he  nation  for  greater  sacrifices,  than  had  yet 

heea  demanded;   and  it  became  evident  to  every 

«ne,  thBt  England's  hope  of  safety  lay  in  her  own 

exertions,  not  for  petty  or  selfish  objects  bat  such 

i«  inisbt  have  a  decided  influence  on  thd  general 
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eventa  of  the  war.  The  nigent  pjrewurc  ot  the  mo* 
mcnt^  was  felt  b^  the  new  Adibinlstration,  whoaa 
principles  being  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  ilieir  eH'urts  to  conduct  it  with  energy  beg^n 
now  to  b€  manilesi. 

The  first  byniptoms  of  this  change  of  measures 
were  exhibited  in  the  celebrated  expedition  to  Co- 
penhnpiii,  which  nianifei^ted  an  e)Uri»y  and  deter- 
minaiion  not  ol  late  visible  in  the  military  opera uons 
of  Britain  on  the  continent.  It  ran  hardly  be  made 
matter  of  venous  doubt,  that  one  grand  object  by 
which  Bonaparte  nuarit  to  enforce  the  contmenial 
system,  and  thus  reduce  the  power  of  England  with- 
out battle  orinvai«ion,  was  the  re- establishment  of 
the  great  alliance  of  the  Northern  Powers,  for  the  de- 
struction of  Britain's  maritinie  superiority.  ITiis  had 
ht^n  ihrealcucd  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  nud  had  h(en  agoin  acted  ii\Mm  in  1801« 
when  the  unnatural  compact  was  di>.Mulved  by  (he 
cannon  of  Nibon,  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  according  to  iJie  informa- 
tion which  tlie  Briti&h  ambassador  had  procuredw<^ 
certainly  contained  an  article  to  this  purpose,  ana 
niinisitrs  received  from  other  quarters  tne  most  po- 
sitive information  of  what  was  intended.  Indeed, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  shown,  by  many  indica- 
tions} that  in  the  new  friendship  which  he  bad  fonn- 
ed  with  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  he  was  to  embrace 
his  resentment,  and  further  his  plans,  against  Eitf-  • 
land.  The  uufortunute  Gustavus  of  «Swedcn  ctmd 
scorcely  bo  expected  voluntarily  to  embrace  the  prt>- 
posed  northern  alliance,  and  his  ruin  was  probably 
resolved  upon.  But  the  aeceFsion  of  Denmark  waa 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  That  country  still  pos- 
sessed a  fieeL,  and  the  local  situation  of  the  islaod.of 
Zealand  gave  her  the  Key  of  the  Baltic.  Her  cojn- 
fessed  weakness  could  not  have  pcniiiited  her  for  iia 
instant  to  resist  the  joint  influence  of  KussiiL  and 
France,  even  if  her  angry  recollection  of  the  dcEinic-  * 
tion  of  her  fleet  by  Nelson,  had  not  induced  her  In- 
clinations to  lean  in  that  direction.  It  ^as  evident 
that  Denmark  would  only  be  permitted  to  retain  her 
neutrality,  till  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  more  pow- 
erful partjes  to  compel  her  to  throw  it  off.  In  thia 
case,  and  fii'ldinp;  (he^  French  troops  aisproaching 


themselves  entitled  to  reouire  from   Denmark  a 
pledge  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  she  proposed 
to  adopt  on  the  approach  of  hostilities,  and  some  ta- 
tional  security  that  such  a  pledge,  when  given,  should  4 
be  redeemed. 

A  formidable  expedition  was  now  fitted  out|  hu- 
manely, as  well  as  politically,  calculated  on  a  fecale 
of  such  magnitude,  as,  it  might  be,  expected,  would 
render  impossible  the  resistance  which  the  Danea,^aa 
a  bigh-apiritcd  people,  might  ofier  to  such  a  hanh 
species  of  expostulation.  Twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Cathcart,  were  sent  to  the  Baltic,  to  support 
a  negotiation  with  Denmark,  which  it  was  still 
hoped  might  terminate  without  hostilities.  The 
fleet  was  conducted  with  great  abilitv  through  the 
Intricate  passages  called  the  Belts,  and  was  disposed  ' 
in  such  a  manner,  that  ninety  pendants  flying  round 
Zealand,  entirely  blockaded  the  shores  of  that 
Uland. 

Under  these  auspices  the  negotiation  was  com- 
menced. The  British  envoy,  Mr.  Jackson,  had  the 
dehcaie  task  of  stating  to  the  Crown  Prince  in  per- 
son, the  expectation  ot  England  that  his  royal  high- 
ness should  ejgilain  unequivocally  his  sentiments, 
and  declare  the  part  which  he  meant  to  take  be- 
tween her  and  France.  The  unpleasant  condition 
was  annexed,  that,  to  secure  any  protestation  which 
might  be  ma<le  of  friendship  or  neutrality,  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  fleet  and  naval  stores  of  the  Danea 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
not  in  right  of  property,  but  to  be  restored  so  soon 
as  the  sute  of  affairs,  which  induced  her  to  require 
possession  of  them,  should  be  altered  for  mora 
paaceAd  times.  The  cloaest  alliance,  and  every  epe 
dee  of  prot^on  which  Britain  ootild  aflora,  was 
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roferred,  to  obtain  compliance  with  these  proposals, 
-finally,  the  Crown  Prince  was  given  to  understand, 
tbdt  so  great  a  force  was  sent  in  order  to  aflbrd  him 
an  apoio;{y  to  France,  should  he  choose  lo  urge  it, -as 
having  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  English  de- 
mands; but  at  the  same  time  it  was  intimaicd,  that 
the  forces  would  be  actually  employed  to  compel  the 
demands,  if  they  shjuld  be  refused. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  betwixt  nations,  these 
reguisitions  on  the  part  of  Britain,  would  have  been, 
with  rcb'pcct  to  Denmark,  severe  and  unjustifiable. 
Thp  apology  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  condition  of  England  was  that 
of  an  individual,  who,  threatened  by  the  approach  of 
a  superior  force  of  mortal  encmie?,  sees  close  beside 
him,  and  with  arms  in  his  hand,  one,  of  whom  he 
had  a  right  to  be  sufipicious,  as  having  co-operated 
against  him  on  two  former  occasions,  acd  who,  he 
has  the  best  reason  to  believe,  is  at  the  verv  moment 


tention,  nay,  in  disarming  him,  if  he  had  strength  to 
do  80,  and  retaining  his  weapons,  as  the  best  pledge 
of  his  neutrality. 

However  this  reasoning  may  be  admitted  to  justify 
the  British  demands,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  failed 
to  enforce  compUance  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  There  was  somethi  ng  disgraceful  in  deliver- 
ing up  the  fleet  of  the  nation  under  a  menace  that 
violence  would  otherwise  be  employed;  and  al- 
though, for  the  sake  of  his  people  and  his  capital,  he 
ought,  m  prudence,  to  have  forborne  an  InefTectual 
resistance,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  blame  a  high- 
minded  andnonourable  man  for  making  the  best  de- 
fence  in  his  power. 

So  soon  as  the  object  of  the  Danes  was  found  to 
be^elay  and  evasion,  while  they  made  a  hasty  pre- 
paration for  defence,  the  soldiers  were  disembarked, 
batteries  erected,  and  a  bombardment  commenced, 
which  occasioned  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Some 
forces  which  had  been  collected  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  were  dispersed  by  the  troops  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  a  name  already  famous  in  India,  but  now 
for  the  nrst  time  heard  in  European  warfare.  The 
unavailing  defence  was  at  last  discontinued,  and 
upon  the  8th  September  the  citadel  and  forts  of  Co- 
penhagen were  surrendered  to  the  British  general. 
The  Danish  ships  were  fltted  out  for  sea  with  all 
possible  despatch,  together  with  the  naval  stores,  to 
a  very  larse  amount;  which,  had  they  fallen  into  the 

^'  hands  of  the  French,  must  have  aflbrded  them  con- 
siderable facility  in  fitting  out  a  fleet.* 

As  the  natute  and  character  of  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  were  attended  by  circumstances  which 
were  very  capable  flf  being  misrepresented,  France — 
who,  through  the  whole  war,  had  herself  shewn  the 
most  total  aisregard  for  the  rights  of  neutral  rations, 
with  her   leader  Napoleon,  the  invader  of  Egypt, 

.  when  in  profound  peace  with  the  Porte;  of  Hano- 
ver, when  in  amity  with  the  German  empire ;  and 
who  was  at  this  very  moment  nteditaiing  the  appro- 
jpnation  of  Spain  and  Portugal— France  was  filled 
with  extreme  horror  at  the  violence  practised  on  the 
Danish  capital.  Russia  was  also  ofi^ndod,  and  to  a 
degree  which  showed  that  a  feclinj;  of  disappointed 
schemes  mingled  with  her  affectation  of  zeal  for  the 
rijjhts  of  neutrality.t  But  the  daring  and  energatic 
spirit  with  which  England  had  formed  and  accom- 
plished her  plan,  struck  a  wholesr^me  terror  into 
other  nation.s  and  snowed  neutrals,  that  if,  while  as- 
suming that  character,  they  lent. their  secrot  coun- 
tenance to  the  enemies  of  C-rea^lJriinln,  they  were 
not  to  expect  that  it  was  to  be  done  with  impunity. 
This  was,  indeed,  no  small  hardship  upon  the  lesser 
powers,  many  of  whom  would,  no  doubf,  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  observed  a  s'rict  neutrahty, 
but  for  the  threats  and  influence  of  Prance,  attainst ' 
whom  they  had  no  means  of  defence ;  but  the  furious 


*  (Soe  "  Papcn  relating  to  the  Expedl'Joo  to  Copenhagen." 
f  arl.  D^hatcj,  vol.  x.  p.  321 ;  and  "  Pmcc«dinct  before  Copenha- 
gen," Annual  ReiMtcr,  rol.  xlit.  p.  601] 
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'*  I"  RuHSia  fcU  wvortljr  the  Iom  vrhi'  h  Denmark  had  tuatain 
ulPll-    The  UH««sh  ae<*t  ivm  %  snod  third  al*  iha  fManatoe  of  Uie  ' 
Mutiality  of  Um  Baiue."-SAVARr,  t  u-  p.  lU. 


I  conflict  of  two  BQch  natiomi  as  F^noe  ttUd  Bn^^tend^ 

is  like  the  struggle  of  giants,  in  which  the  smaller 
and  more  feeble,  who  have  the  miafortune  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  sure  to  be  borne  down  and 
trodden  upon  by  one  or  both  parties. 

The  extreme  resentment  expressed  by  Bonaparte, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  this  cntical  and  de- 
cisive measure,  might  serve  to  argue  the  depth  of  his 
disappointment  at  such  an  unexpected  anticipation 
of  Ins  purposes.  He  had  only  left  to  him  the  com- 
fort 01  railing  against  Britain  in  the  Momicur;  and 
the  breach  of  peace,  and  of  the  law  of  nations,  was 
pavely  iinpjted  to  £m;land  as  an  inexpiable  crime, 
by  one,  who  never  suflered  his  regard  either  for  his 
own  word,  or  the  general  good  faith  obserred 
amongst  nations,  to  interfere  with  any  wish  or  inter- 
est he  had  ever  entertained.? 

The  conduct  of  Russia  was  more  singular.     An 
English  officer  of  literary  celebrity  was  employed  by 
Alexander^  or  those  who  were  supposed  to  share  his 
most  secret  counS'.ls,  to  convey  to  the  British  lifinis- 
try  the  E;:iT)eror's  expressions  of  the  secret  satisfi^- 
tion  wh'ch  nis  Imperial  Majesty  felt  at  the  skill  and 
dexterity  which  Britain  had  displayed  in  anticipating 
and  preventing  the  purposes  of  France,  by  ner  at- 
tack upon  Copenhagen.!    Her  ministers  were  in- 
vited to  compnunicate  freely  with  the  Czar,  as  with 
a  prince  who,  though  obUged  to  give  way  to  circiaa- 
stances,  was,  nevertheless,  as  much  attached  as 
ever  to  the  cause  of  European  indepeodenoe.    Thus 
invited,  the  British  Cabinet  entered  into  an  explana- 
tion of  their  views  for  establishing  a  couDtertMlaiies 
to  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  by  a  nortfaen 
confederacy  of  an  oflfensive  and  defensive  characiBr. 
It  was  supposed  that  Sweden  would  enter  with 
pleasure  into  such  an  alliance,  and  that  Deomflk 
would  not  decline  it  if  encouraged  br  the  ezasvis 
of  Russia,  who  was  proposed  as  the  tiead  aad  soil 
of  the  coalition. 

Such  a  communication  was  aeoordingly  mads  to 
the  Russian  ministers^  but  was  receited  with  the  ut- 
most coldness.  It  is  impossible  now  to  detsnaiae, 
whether  there  had  been  some  over>confidenoeio  the 
agent ;  whether  the  coramnnicafion  had  been  finiMl 
ed  on  some  hasty  and  fugitive  idea  of  a  breach  witK 
France,  which  the  Emperor  had  afterwards  abali 
doned  \  or  finally,  whether,  as  is  mors  piobaUi^  i< 
originated  in  a  wish  to  fathom  the  extent  c^  Gfea' 
Bntain's  resources,  and  the  puzpoees  to  whicb  sh« 
meant  to  devote  them.  It  is  enough  to  obsarv&  thai 
the  countenance  with  which  R^ssia  rsceived  tlM 
British  communication,  was  so  differsat  from  that 
with  which  she  had  invited  the  confidence  of  hsr 
ministers,  that  the  negotiation  proved  totally  abor- 
tive. 

Alexander's  ultimate  purpose  was  given  co  the 
world,  so  soon  as  Britain  had  doehned  the  oflisred 
mediation  of  Russia  in  her  disputes  i^ith  Franoe. 
In  a  proclamation,  or  manifeeto,i9ent  forth  by  the 
Emperor,  he  expressed  his  repentance  for  having  en- 
tered into  agreements  with  England,  which  he  btd 
found  prejuoicial  to  the  Russian  trade;  hecoolplaia- 
ed  (with  justice)  rf  the  manner  in  which  Britain  had 
conducted  the  war  by  pettv  expeditions,  conducits 
only  to  her  own  selfish  ends ;  and  the  attack  ii|A>n 
Denmark  was  treated  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  He  therefore  annulled  etvery  conventisa 
entered  into  betweeti  Russia  and  Britain,  iaa 
especinlly  that  of  1801;  and  he  avowed  thepiiiMi' 
pies  of  tlie  Armed  Neutrahty,  which  he  tennsd  t 
monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Qreat  Cathefioci 
In  Novcmbiir,  1807,  an  ukase,  orimpNerialdecies,  M 
issued,  imposing  an  embargo  on  British  vessels  sod 
property.    But,  by  the  favour  of  the  Russian  natiOQi 

t  ["  The  attack  upon  Copenhagen  bjr  the  En/ilBh  u-ai  ^£jf 
blow  fhran  to  tho  secret  etipuIatioDfl  of  Tihit,  in  xirtue  of 'y*? 
the  navT  of  Denmark  v.  is  to  be  plaood  at  the  dispoaaJ  of  fn^e^ 
Since  the  eatafftrophe  of  Paul  the  Pint.  I  never  taw  NtpoMof 
abandoa  Unwelf  to  more  Tident  trannporta.  What  niort<Pff 
Urn  in  this  viforou*  antarpffiM,  vrat  the  promptoeas  of  tbeitfO"*' 
tioa  of  the  Cna U»h  niiniatnr."— PoucHS.  1 1,  p.  %\%  1 

«  (Lord  Hutcfautton.  Bee  ParlkunenUuy  Debates.  foL  s*  1^ 
602.) 

I  iSee  naclaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Ratcia,  dated  8t  Pct^*- 
bunrh.  90Lh  dtiit)  October.  1807,  Anntial  Bagiatar.  toL  xlE*.  P>  '"I 
and  Pari.  DebatM.  vjL  X.  i|.,tt8.J 
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atid  even  of  the  dAcen  employed  by  Govwmmcnt, 
the  sbipmaptcrs  were  made  aware  oithe  impending 
arrest ;  and  not  lesa  than  eighty  vessels,  setting  sau 
i^th  a  faTOurable  wind,  reached  Britain  with  their 
canoes  in  safety. 

•  Austria  and  Prussia'  foond  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  following  the  example  of  Russia,  and 
declaring  war  against  British  commerce;  so  that 
Bonaparte  had  now  made  an  immense  stride  to- 
wards his  principal  object,  of  destroying  every  spe- 
cies of  intercourse  which  could  unite  England  with 
the  continent. 


'tlP&  or  KAl>OLfid17  BONAPARtE. 


CHAPTER  XXXVia 

Yiew  of  the  IMmMl  Oovmuntnt  «f  Niipfri«oD  at  the  peiiod  of  tko 
.i^MfeB  of  Tilsit—Th*  Trii>un&to  aboibhed.— CuuDctl  uT  State. 
—Prsfifcturci— Their  nature  and  otuocts  tkscnbcd  — Toe  Code 
Vapoleoo — ^It«  Prorfeiom^Itfl  Merita  and  Dpft>cts— Conmartioa 
bMwixc  that  Code  ood  tho  Jaritpnidonco  of  Ea^oiuh-Lauda- 
hb  «fibfte  of  Napolooo  to  ouqr  it  into  dlluct. 

At  this  period  of  Bonaparte's  elevation,  when  his 
|K)wer  seemed  best  established,  and  most  permanent, 
it  seems  prqper  to  take  a  hasty  view,  not  indeed  of  the 
delmlB  Of  his  internal  govem'^ent,  which  is  a  sub- 
ject that  would  exhaust  volumes ;  but  at  least  of  its 
C^Qcral  character,  of  the  means  }ff  which  his  em- 
pirq  was  maintained,  and  the  nature  of  the  relations 
which  it  establishea  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  his 
subJectB. , 

The  ruling,  ahnost  the  sole  principle  on  which  the 
gpverament  of  Bonaparte  rested,  was  the, simple 
propositioa  upon  which  desi^tism  of  every  kind  Has 
liMiDded  itself  in  every  species  of  society ;  namely, 
that  the  individual  who  is  to  exercise  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  state,  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  dedj- 
catelilmself  and  his  talents  exclusively  to  the  public 
•ervice  of  the  empire,  while,  on  the  other,  the  nation 
subjected  to  his  rule  shall  rec^uite  this  self-devotion 
on  his  part  by  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  his  will 
Some  despots  have  restea  this  claim  to  universal 
tfubmifision  upon  family  descent,  and  upon  their 
lit^U  according  to  Filmer's  doctrine,  of  representing 
the  original  /ather  of  the  tribe,  and  bccommg  the  le- 

fltimate  inheritors  of  a  patriarchal  power.    Others 
ave  strained  script  ore  and  abused  common  sense, 
to  establish  in  their  own  favour  a  right  through  the 
c»)ecial  decree  of  Providence.    To  the  hereditary 
title  Bonaparte  could  of  course  assert  no  claim  i  but 
He  founded  not  a  little  oa  the  second  principle,  often 
]ioldiiU{  Juimself  out  to  others,  and  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally oonaidering  himseu^  in  his  own  mind,  as  an 
inclividual  destined  by  Heaven  to  the  high  station 
-which  he^held,  and  one  who  could  not  therefore  he 
opposed  In  his  career,  without  an  express  struegle 
bciM  maintained  against  Destiny,  who,  leading  hun 
hy  the  hand^  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  him 
with  her  shield,  had  guided  him  by  patha  as  strange 
as  perilous^  to  the  post  of  eminence  which  he  now 
occupied.    No  one  had  been  his  tutor  in  the  lessons 
-wlucQ  led  Uie  jway  to  his  preferment— no  one  had 
been  his  guide  in  the  dangerous  ascent  to  powei^- 
acarce  had^any  one  been  of  so  much  consequence  to 
•  his  promotion,  as  to  claim  even  the  merit  of  an  ally, 
however  humhie.    It  seemed  as  if  Napoleon  had 
been  wafted  on  to  this  stupendous  pitch  of  grandeur 
ihy  a  power  more  efiectual  than  that  of  any  humah 
asaistance,  nay.  which  surpassed  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  his  own  great  taJenls,  unassist- 
ed by  the  especial  interposition  of  Destiny  in  his  fa- 
Tour.    Tet  it  was  not  to  this  principle  alone  that  the 
ceneial  acquiescence  in  the  unlimited  power  which 
He  aaaerted  b  to  be  imputed.    Bonaparte  understood 
the  ^aracler  of  thd  French  nation  so  well,  that  he 
could  ofier  them  an  acceptable  indemnification  for 
'  aenritnde :  first  in  the  height  to  which  he  proposed 
to  raise  their  natiotial  pre-eminence;  secondlr*.  in 
the  municipal  establishments,  by  means  of  which  he 
administeied  their  government,  and  which,  though 
miwT^bly  defective  in  all  which  would  have  been 
demanded  by  a  nation  accustomed  to  the  admlnis- 
trsdoiiof  equal  and  just  laws^  afTorded  a  protection 
(SO  li#r?anil  vwoperty  that  was  natupalif  most  wslcpQio 
to  those  who  had  been  so  long  anderthv^republlcttn 


rem,  made  the  vicfima  of  craelty,  rapacity,  and 
most  extravagant  and  unlimited  tyranny,  ren- 
dered yet  more  odious  as  exercised  under  the  pretext 
of  liberty. 

To  the  first  of  these  arts  of  government  we  have 
often  adverted;  and  it  must  be  always  recalled  to 
mind  whenever  the  sonrres  of  Bonnparte's  power 
over  the  public  mind  in  France  come  to  be  treated  o£ 
He  himself  gave  the  solution  in  a  few  word?,  wlien 
censuring  the  ifnbeciliiy  of  the  Directors  to  wliose 
power  he  succeedetl.  *'  These  men,"  he  said,  "  know 
not  how  to  work  upon  the  imagination  of  the  French 
nation."  This  idea,  which,  in  phraseology,  is  rather 
Italian  than  French,  expresses  the  chief  secret  of 
Napoleon's  authority.  He  held  himself  out  as  the 
individual  upon  whom  the  fate  of  Prance  depended — 
of  whose  hundred  decisive  victories  France  enjoyed 
the  glory.  It  was  he  whose  sword,  hewing  down 
obstacles  which  her  bravest  monarcha  had  accounted 
insurmountable,  had  cut  the  way  to  her  now  unde* 
niable  supremacy  over  Europe.  Ho  alone  could  just- 
ly claim  to  be  Absolute  Monarch  of  France,  wha 
raising  that  nation  from  n  perilous  condition,  had 
healed  her  discords',  reconciled  her  faction?,  turned 
her  defeats  into  victory,  and,  from  a  disunited  people^ 
about  to  become  the  prey  to  civil  and  external  war, 
had  elevated  her  to  the  situation  of  Queen  of  Europe. 
This  had  been  all  accomplished  upon  one  condition; 
and^s  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  it  was  that  which 
the  Tempter  offered  in  the  wlderness,  after  his  os- 
tentations display  of  the  kingdoms  of  theearth— "  All  * 
these  will  I  ffive  thee,  if  thou  lAnlt  fall  down  and 
worship  me. 

Napoleon  had  completed  the  boastful  promise,  and 
it  flattered  a  people  more  desirous  of  glory  than  of 
Eberty ;  and  so  much  more  pleased  with  hearing  of 
national  conquests  in  foreign  countrie^  than  of  en- 
joying the  freedom  of  their  own  individoal  thoughts 
and  actions,  that  they  nnreluctantly  surrendered  the 
latter  in  order  that  their  vanity  might  be  flattered  hy 
the  former. 

Thus  did  Napoleon  »rail  himself  of,  or,  to  translate 
his  phrase  more  literally,  play  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  French  people.  He  gave  them  pubKc  festivals^ 
victories,  and  extended  dominion;  and  in  returti, 
claimed  the  right  of  carrying  their  children  in  8iM> 
cessive  swarms  to  yet  more  distant  and  yet  more  ex- 
tended conquests,  and  of  governing,  according  to  hia 
own  pleasure,  the  hulk  ofthe  nation  which  remauonMl 
behind. 

To  attam  thlyi  purpose,  one  species  of  idolatry  wfta 
gradually  and  ingienioDslv  sunsrtitoted  fbr  another, 
and  the  object  of  the  pubuc  devotion  was  changed, 
while  the  worship  was  continued.  France  had  bedn 
formerly  governed  bypolftical  maxirns— she  was  now 
ruled  by  the  name  of  an  individuhl.  FoMAerly  the 
Republic  was  everv  thing— Payette,  Dnmouriez,  6r 
Pichegru,  were  nothing.  Now,  the  name  of  a  suc- 
cessful* general  was  of  more  influence  than  the  whole 
code  of  the  Righta  of  Man.  France  had  submitted  to 
murder,  spoliation,  revolutionary  tribunals,  and  ev<^7 
species  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  while  they  were 
glided  by  the  then  taliamanic  expressioha;,  '*  Liberty 
and  Equality— Fraternization— the  public  weliaieb 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people."  She  was  now 
found  equally  compliant,  when  the  watch  ward  was, 
**  The  honour  of  ma  Imperial  and  Royal  Majeaty^ 
the  interests  ofthe  Great  Empire— the  splendours  of 
the  Imperial  Throne."  It  mast  be  owned,  that  the 
sacrifices  under  the  last  form  wpre  less  enormous; 
they  were  limited  to, taxes  at  the  Imperial  pleasure, 
and  a  perpetual  anticipation  of  the  conscription.  The 
Republican  tyrants  claimed  both  life  and  property;  the 
Emperor  was  satisfied  with  a  tithe  ofthe  latter,  and 
the  unlimited  disposal  of  that  portion  of  the  fiimily 
who  could  best  support  the  burden  of  arms,  for  aug- 
menting the  conquests  of  France.  Such  wf^re  me 
termson  which  this  long-distracted  country  attained 
ones  more,  after  its  Revolution,  the  advantage  of  a 
steady  and  eflective  government 

The  character  of  that  government,  its  meani  and 
principles  of  action,  must  now  be  briefly  iraoed. 

'It  cannot  be  forgotten  thet  Bonaparte,  the  heir  ot 
the  Revolution,  appr(4>riated  to  himseliPthe  fontiM 
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:ind  inodificationa  of  ihe  Directonal  goferAnent, 
altered,  in  some  degree,  by  xhe  ingonuity  of  Si&yes ; 
|Hit  thoy  subsisted  as  forms  only,  and  were  careful- 
ly divested  of  all  effectual  impulse  on  the  government. 
The  Senate  and  Legialative  bodies  became  merely 
p?^ve  arid  pensioned  creatures  of  the  Emperor's 
will,  whom  he  used  as  a  rociium  for  promulgating 
the  laws  which  he  was  determined  to  establish.  The 
Tribunate  had  been  instituted  ior  the  protection  of 
the  peoi)le  against  all  acte  of  arbitrary  power,  whether 
by  imprisonment,  exile,  asfiaults  on  the  liberty  of  (he 
press,  or  otherwise ;  but  after  having  giMlually  un- 
dfrmided  the  lichis  and  autJiority  of  ihw  body,  after 
having  rondcrca  jts  meetings  partial  and  secret,  and 
having  d4;i^ved  it  of  its  boldest  members,  Bonaparte 
suppressed  it  entirely,  on  account,  as  he  alleged*  of 
the  expense  wiiich  it  occasioned  to  the  Government. 
It  had,  indeed,  become  totally  useless  :*  out  this  was 
because^  its  character  had  been  altered,  and  because, 
originating  from  the  Senate,  and  not  from  popular 
election,  the  Tribunate  never  consisted  of  thatxlass 
of  persons,  wbo  are  willing  to  encounter  the  frown 
of  power  when  called  upon  to  impeach  its  aggressions. 
Yet,  as  the  very  name  of  this  body,  while  it  subsisted, 
recalled  some  ideas  of  Republican  freedom,  the  Em- 
peror thought  fit  altogether  to  abohsh  it 

,The  dehDerattve  Council  of  the  Emperor  existed  in 
hisown personal  Council  of  StaLej  of  whose  consul- 
tations, m  which  he  liimself  presided,  he  made  fre- 
quent use  du  ring  the  course  of  his  reign.  Its  functions 
w(Ye  of  an  anomalous  character,  comprehending 
political  Icf^slation,  or  judicial  business,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  was,  in  short,  Bonaparte's 
.resource,,  when  he  wanted  the  advice,  or  opinion,  or 
information,  of  others  in  aid  of  his  own  4  and  he  often 
took  the  assistimcc  of  the  Covmcil  of  state,  in  order 
to  form  those  resolutions  which  he  afterwards  exe- 
cuted by,  means  of  his  ministers.  Monsieur  de  Las 
.  Cafes,  himself  a  member  of  it^  has  dwelt  with  com- 
plaiaaiM^eupon  the  freedom  which  Bonaparte  permit- 
ted to  their  debates,  and  the  ^ood-humour  with 
which  he  submitted  to  cont^td^on,  eveo  whea^'x- 
piieseed  with  obstinacy  or  vitnu^ity^t  and  would. have 
u  consider  the, Council  as  an  important  banaer 
oSorded  to  the  citizens  agunst  the  arbitrary  will  of 
t^e  Sovereign.  What  he  has  saxL  however,  only 
amouats  to  this,— that  Bonaparte,  desirous  to  hayo 
the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  tolerated  their  freedom 
of  speech,  and  even  of  remonstrance.  Uahmoud,  or 
Amurath,  seated  in  their  divan,  must  have  doa^  the 
Mm  and  yel  would  not  have  remaioad  the  lesa^b- 
Mntely  masters  of  the  lives  of  those  who  stood 
'  around  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte,  on 
certain  occasions,  permitted  his  counsellors  to  take 
,.  connden^lefrttedon^s,  and  that  he  sometimes  yield^ 
.  lip  his  opuupn  to  theirs  without  being  convinced ;  m 
.  max  cases^  ^t  least,  where  his  own  passions  or  ui- 

was  w«ll *W«ra  that  KA^>(Mry  irquM  be  raiMd  tt^Mtflieiriola- 
ita  oftke  kw ;  but  I  Wat  toom  1 1  PCMeMwl  tin  m  /Mmfldmee 
^epjqpbi  and  I  mosidaaMl  mjim  a  rsfbnner."=-NAFDUMif, 

^  1-  rSo  ^Ittilf  waSffis  Counefl  of  State  uodnitood  hy  the  pemle 
•  iafl«iifra],thitit  wwtwHttved  no  one  daral  pttora  «mm  ia  thiit 

Mienblrin  «n)outioo  to  tiw  Anpefor^,  •QiniMt.  Tfaqp  I  my 
,  mii«h  wrwuMf  many  peraoni,  whenl  ralatod  tin  fact,  that  m» 

qy '  "jf'W  >  yppr  ani.inat<?4  <icl»to,  m  Empeiw,  bavj^  boHi  iii- 

imrylMHom  t&nt  m  givMc  Ua  opjnion.  tartMd  CbwarxMhe  ioy 


hit  optidon.'   The 

..Bimity  dCim  occa- 

Eiaperor  faimielf  job- 


Hon.  emited  a  tfMMtai  tanch.  in  wlii 
Sd"-LAS  QAaas.  t  i.  also  ] 

^  owa  opinloD  to  Ihat  of  the  Couocp    A  ftniale  oTAniBUn^tm, 


Goaitfe 


lataiad'tk'ri 


tara9twaBr9Orwiijcofao0i;Ded.t  -^otw^kfUifiierv^ 

of  the  £mporor's.uamg,.to  exLren}e]y  stubborn  ptf> 
8on&  such  language  as  plainly  intimated,  that  M 
would  notsu&r  contradiction  beyoud  a  certalp  poimU 
**You  are  very  onstinate,  he  said  to  sucha  di^uttott 
''whatifl  were  tobeas]n«(;h80fuiyOut  Toaan 
,  wrong  to  pusn  the  powerful  to  extremUy--vou  shbuJa 
consider  the  weakness  of  humanity."  ^  To  another 
he  said,  after  a  scene  of  arguimeiuative  violeaaa 
"Pray,  pay  some  atljentian  to  accommodate  yoursejf 
a  little  more  4o  my  humour,  xcstcrdayj  you  carriq;! 
it  so  far  as  to  oblige  me  to  scratch  my  temple.  Ttiat 
is  a  great  sign  with  me— take  care  in  future  not  to 
drive  me  to  such  an  extremky."! 

Such  limitsAothoiveodoia^^alMt^  in  the  Imperial 
Council  of  State,  cdrre^ond  with  those  laid  down  in 
the  fiBotfve  eniertainineMs  of  Sane  Sonea  wiMv  fbe 
Onfut  Frederick  professed  to  support  aiKi  eaonvifle 
everif  species  of  famiUar  r'sUlery.  but,  11^  hen  it  attiipsd 
a  point  tJ»at  was  too  peMonai,  U0«id  to  bint  ta-te 
facetious  guesia,  that  he  faeavd  the  King'ri  asap  in  Uia 
gallery.  Xbere  were  occasions,  aocordingls;^  wben, 
nbt  satififiod  with  calling  their  attention  to  tm  distant 
murmurs  of  the  Imperial  thunder,  Napoleon  latmeb- 
ed  its  bolts  in  the  midst  of  his  trembling  coanseHociL 
Such  a  scene  was  that  of  Pprtalis.  Thisstatcsmai, 
a  man  of  talent^tid  virtue,  had  occn  eminently  m^ 
fah  as  we  have  seen,  in  bringing  about  the  Conoonitt, 
aixfl  had  been  created,  in  reconrpensc,  minister  o£ if- 
ligious  affairs,  and  counsellor ofstate.  In  thesofrA- 
quent  disputes  betwixt  the  Pope  and  Bonvparteum 
relation  of  the  minister  had  been  accused  of  nrniia- 
ting  the  bulls,  or  spiritut^l  admonitions  of  the  To/pit 
and  Portalis  had  (ailed  to  intimate  the  cirrumsta  ' 
to  the  Etnperor.  On  this  account,  Napoleon,  in 
council,  attacked,  him  la  the  severest  terms,  as 
of  having  broken  nis  oath  as  a  counsellor  and  mi 
ofstate  deprived  him  of  both  gfficeek  and  expdled  A. 
from  the  assembly,  as  one  who  had  beiras'^l  ns 
sovereigQ.H  If  any  of  me  members  of  the  Coonol  ht 
State  h^i^d  ventured,  when  thtssentenoc  rung  intUr 
ears,  to  come  betwjxt  the  dragon  and  nis  wrath,  nr 
the  purpose  of  stating  that  a  ha^tv  charge  ought  Mt 
instantly  to  be  followed  with  innned^ate,een8i]re«Bd 
punishment;  that  it  was  possible  H.  Portafis  nagkt 
have  been  misled  by  fiilse  fimirmation,  or  br  a  up- 
tiu'al  desire  to  screen  the  offence  of  his  eosstn;  or 
finally,  tnar  bis  conduct  Tjii^t  have  been  infliKnced 
by  views  of  religion,  which,  ?  erroneooa,  mere  JU 
smeere  and  co^sciehtioasr-'we  should  then  have  m> 
uevedfthat  the  Council  of  Stated' Bonaparte  foitMsa 
body,  iQ  which  the  ipcnsed  t;iti»dn  mffffat  iieoove  aona 

Srotecuon  agaiDst  the  despotism  of  trie  ^qvernmetfL 
tut  wl^en«  or  in  what  eonntrv,  could  the  freedeopof 
the  nation  be  intrusted  to  the  Keeping  of  the  imtnedl- 
a^e  coansellors  of  the  tbvone  7  It  can  o^  be  sdttr 
bdged  m  some  body,  the  authority  (^Whidh  emamHi 
directly  from  the  nation,  and  whom  the  tui^n  thiv^ 
fore  will  protect  and  impport,  in  the  extttenee  kt 
their  riffht  of  opposition  or  remonstratice.  - 

The  aeliberadons  of  the  Obrmcf!  orStato,  or  sock 
resoludons  fis  Bonaparte  chose  to  adopt  withuit 
cotnmantcation  with  them,<ibrit  may  bo  eaafly  aq^ 
posed  that  they  were  not  admitted  toshars  hia  mofa 
secret  political  disctntsions,)  wem  as  in  other  aoaB 
trie«^  adjusted  with  and  executed  by  the  oatetimi 
ministers. 

But,  that  ^art  of  the  organixalSon  of  the  _ 
l^verhment,  upon  which  Bonaparte  most 
himself;  was  the  establishment  of  the  P 
which  certainly  ifOvefBiciljties  ibrthe  mot 
agency  of  despotism  that  was  ever  exerdst  __    _  __ 
is  no  mistaking  the  object  and  tendency  ot  tUs' 
mngement,  smce  Bonaparte  Umaet^  and  hia 


it  to  iiflm  a 
whoh)  Coon- 


t^ldtMAe.    Bf)n«Mrtoajbne,OQaleiMleil«saiiift 
«.  QfHtate,and  alauiieilfix  tin  poor  woman, tbe *»-.„«*,  wm««, 
W  jtwUoe.  ahe  OOfht  to  hMn  obtaM^.  cawideriiw  the  pnfiudE^ 
tMtiiMtt hawe beMfarcitetT aniAit  her.    Re  yMilGd. «t Imflhl 


jS^iriMu  iali^iida.tlMShahadodlrtotrtntlMvaDaiiiAii 


rurcaaM,  t.i  pk  SM4 


Mhaud  have  ended,  lanaity  Br  njr  jaytnt,  it  U  ««lt' 
lamnhNiiMrtshMUJbaweawaMhmatbiMM.   Anftrmal 
luibeoonunc  ui  a  aovmimi.  ^C  perinte.  I  waa  ewimhlc  In 
tmndl,  wben;  I  latfht  ooMlder  mredflfi  ihe  btmomatt 


1%^ 


ZiHw:  tfP  mkjLimt  'ttoi^Ai^'rtL 


I 


B 


0i^er%t^iietttii)fb]d"Tip  tTi^miM  pittii^e,  ooe  lO  the 
■ahiiraiton,  ifit  6ihtr  to  the  censure,  of  ihe  world. 
TbeW  prtTecta,  it  masf  be  understood,  wer^erfch  the 
Wtor^hiepfovernorof  a  deportment,  answering  to  th^ 
W  hetitenantjr  tfrifi  gotemorsof  coutitit':*,  nncl  repre- 
•entin^  l^re  Impenar  person  within  the  hmira  of  the 
ii^Yerm  prefectures.    The  ihdividtials  were  cdrcfolly 

-  iclectH,  as  persons- who^e  attachmenl  was  chher  to 
B^  •eClfredtiirrewarticd.  They  received  larRo,  and,  iti 
some  cases,  cxorbiiani  salaries,  some  amcunting  to 
Hft^n,  ftt'Chtj',  and  ev^  thirty  fbousand  franx;8. 
Thfs  heary  expense  NapoFeon  stated  to  be  the  consc- 
fluerrrc  of  the  depraved  etate  of  moral  feeling  in 
*Y»7iee,  wWth  iiindeit  rtCf:esflflry  fo  attach  men  by 
tfliir  inierfeflts  rather  than  their  duties;  but  ilwasr 
ttnYiM  by  his  en  en  lies  one  of  the  f<?ading  prfnriph'S 
of  hit*  i^overnmenf,  which  treAied  Hhc  public  good  a3 
ffchrmefa,  atid  er(  ctcd  privafc  and  personal  interest 
into  the  paratnonnt  motive  upon  which  alone  tlio 
stHte  ya«  to  be  served  by  effifcient  functionaries. 
The  JJrcfrct^  Were  chosen  ittthegenemi  case,  asmen 
"Whose  birth  and  condition  were  totally  unconnected 
"With  that  of  the  department  in  which  each  was  to 
jJres»fne :  /«'  depaysrr,  to  place  them  in  a  country  to 
whk-h  tnej'  were  strangers,  beinR  an  especial  point 
<|f  IVapf^leori's  policy.  They  were  entirely  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  Kmrtcror.  who  removed  or  cashiered 
thcnn  at  pleasutr:  The  ndTniaistration  of  th^  dcpart- 
rtienrs  was  intrusted  to  ihv^  important  ofFic«;rs, 
••^Wifti  the  ai/thority  and  local  resources  placed  at 

'  tlicir  di*posal»"  anid  Bonaparte,  *'  the  prefects  were 
tK^rtisclvCa  emperors  on  ahmited  scale  j  and  as  they 

.  Irad  no  force  exceptinac  throogh  the  impulse  which 
they  received  from  the  throne,  as  they  owed  their 
"prhofe  power  to  their  immcdiaic  commission,  and  as 
tlieybad  n6  authority  of  a  personal  character,  they 
Were  ofoa  much  u:?e  to  the  crown  as  the  former  high 
nfo»entBof  ffovernmcnf,  without  any  of  the  inconve- 
niem"i»9  wmeb  attached  to  their  predecessors."*    It 
"was  by  means  of  the  prefects  that  an  impulse,  given 
from  the  centre  of  the  government  was  comiminica- 
t^  withoot  delay  (o  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
atwl  that  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  ita  Commands,  Were  transmitted,  a«  if  Iw 
niwgic,  through  a  population  of  forty  millions.    It 
a|>peara  that  Napoleon,  while  describing  with  self- 
cfimpfacency  this  terrible  engine  of  unlimited  ^ower, 
felt  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  in  unispn  with  the 
opinions  of  those  favourers  of  liberal  institutions, 
who*e  sympathy  at  the  close  of  life  he  thought  wor- 
thy of  soliciting.    "Hy  creating  that  power,"  be  said, 
•*^wa»  on  my  part  a  case  of  necessity.    I  was  a  dic- 
tafor,  called  16  that  office  by  force  ofcircdmstances. 
Tfierewras  a  necessity  that  the  filaments  of  the  co- 
yernment  which  extended  over  the  state,  shoum  be 
nf  complete  harmonywith  the  key-note  which  was 
to  influence  them.    The  organization  which  I  had 
extended  over  the  empire,  required  to  be  maintained 
af  it  high  dt^ree  of  tension,  and  to  possess  a  prodi- 
gioo9 force orelasticity, to  enable  it  to  resist  the  terrible 
blowi  directed  against  it  without  C€88ation."t    His 
defence 'amounts  to  this— "The  men  of  my  time  were 
ertntiTagantly  fond  of  power,  exuberantly  attached 
to  place  and  wealth.    I  therefore  bribed  them  to 
become  my  agents  by  force  of  places  and  pensions. 
BM I  was  educating  tne  succeeding  rac«  to  be  influ- 
enced by  better  motives.    My  son  would  have  been 
wntnioded  by  youths  sensible  to  the  influence  of 
jinNice,  honour,  and  vh-tue;  and  those  who  were 
called  to  execute  DubHc  duty,  would  have  considered 
tqetr  domg  aoas  its  own  reward." 

The  freedom  of  France  was  therefore  postponed 
till  the  return  of  a  GoWen  Age,  when  personal  ag- 
ffrmndisement  and  personal  wealth  should  cease  to 
have  any  influence  upon  regenerated  humanity.  Iix 
the  inean  while,  she  had  the  dictatorship  and  the 
pifelects. 

The  imptd*e^  as  NtpblfiOn  terms  it,  by  which  the 
down  put  in  action  these  subordinate  agents  in  the 
departments}  was  usually  j^ven  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cnar  letter  or  proclamation,  communicating  the 
P0ticu1ar  measure  which  government  desired  to  be 


enforced.  Hits  was  sufrsttibed  by  thie  ifiitiiatcr'  t6 
wiiose  department  the.  affair  belonged,  ana  con> 
eluded  with  an  injunction  upon  the  prefect,  to  be  aoj 
live  in  forwarding  the  matter  enjoined,  as  he  valuca 
the  favour  ol  the  Emperor,  or  wished  to  show  himseU 
devoted  to  the  interests, of  the  crown.t  Thos  con- 
juncd,  the  prefect  transmitted  the  order  to  the  sub- 
prefect  and  mayors  of  the  communings  within  his 
department,  who.  slimujated  by  the  same  motives 
that  had  aciuaiea  th(ir  prindpal,  endeavoured  each 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  active  compliance  vvilh 
the^ill  of  rheEnrjteror,  and  thus  merit  a  favourable 
rrporr,  as  the  active  and  Unhesitating  ajjcm  of  hia 
plea.^urc. 

It  was  the  farther  duty  <ir  the  prefects,  to  see  that 
all  honour  was  duly  perf:^ ,  ,  towards  iW  bead  of 
the  state,  upon  the  day  ointed  for  public  ro 

joirin;;.-,  and  to  remind  th;  i.  r  itipnl  autlioraics  of 
rlie  nt- 1  «sity  of  occusiopal  aclt.rca.-es  TO  the  feovcrri- 
njent,  dcclyrmg  their  admiration  of  ihc  talents,  and, 
devoifii  10  the  person  of  the  Emperor  These  cfiu-.' 
sions  wbrc  duly  publii-hcd  in  the  MoinUur^  and,  if, 
exanjmid  closely,  would  afford  some  of  the  inobicx- 
traarciinary  specimen?  of  composition  \Nhich  the  aii- 
nals  of  flattery  can  pioduce.  It  is  suffieitnt  to  s;iy, 
thxii  a  moyor,'wc  bciievo  of  Amiens,  affirmed,  in  his 
eqiMasy  of*  loyal  adoraifop,  that  the  Deity,  after 
making  Bonaparte,  must  have  rcposid^  as  alicr  the 
creation  of  the  universe,  "niis,  and  smiilar  flights^ 
of  rhetoric,  may  appear  both  impious  and  ridieuhus, 
and  it  mi^nt  have  bt'cn  thought  that  a  pcrhon  of  Na- 
poleon's sense  an(|  taste  woidd  have  softened  of 
suppressed  them.  But  ho  well  knew  the  inf  ucnc'e 
produced  on  the  public  mind,  by  rinsjin;?  the  chaiigca 
to  different  time  on  the  same  unvaried  subject.  The' 
ideas  ^^hit•h  arc  often  rep(  aied  in  al4  variety  of  lan- 
guage and  expression,  will  at  length  produce  un  cf-i 
feet  on  the  public  mind,  cspecrallyifiio  eonirndiclion. 
ispermitted  to  reach  it.  A  uniform  which  may  loot 
ridiculous  on  a  single  individual,  has  an  impoMng  ef- 
fect when  worn  by  a  lar^^c  body  of  men ;  atieithe 
empiric,  whose  extravagant  advertisement  we  rieli- 
ctile  upon  the  first  perusal,  often  persuades  us,  b^ 
sheer  dint  of  repeating  his  own  praises,  to  make  trial 
of  his  tnedieine.  Those  who  practice  calumny  know, 
according  to  ihevuljyar  expression,  that  it  they  do 
but  throw  dirt  sufficient,  some  part  of  it  will  adhere; 
and  nctin;^'  on  the  same  principle,  for  a  contrary  pur- 
pose Bonaparte  was  well  aware,  that  the  repetition 
of  his  praises  in  these  adulatory  addresses  was  cal- 
culated finally  to  make  an  impression  on  the  nation 
at  lai/^,  and  to  obtain  a  degree  of  credit  as  an  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion. 

Faber,  an  author  too  impassioned  to  obtain  unli-. 
mited  credit,  has  given  several  mstances  of  igno- 
rance amongst  the  prefects;  many  of  whom,  being' 
old  generals,  were  void  rif  the  information  necessary; 
for  the  exercise  of  a  civil  office,  and  all  of  whom, 
having  been,  upon  principle,  nominatal  to  a  sphere , 
Of  action  witii  the  local  circumstances  of  which  they 
were  previously  unacquainted,  were  sufficiently  lia- 
ble to  error.    But  the  same  author  may  be  fully 
trusted,  when  he  allows  that  the  prefects  could  not 
be  accused  of  depredation  or  rapine,  and  that  such 
of  them  as  improved  their  fortune  during  the  date  of 
their  office,  did  so  by  economising  upon  their  legiti- 
mate allowances.! 

Such  was  the  outline  of  Napoleon's  jprovincial 
administration,  and  of  the  agency  by  which  it  was 
carried  on,  without  check  or  hesitation,  in  every  pro- 
vince of  France  at  the  same  moment.  The  machi- 
nery has  been  in  a  great  measure  retained  by  the 
royal  government,  io  whom  it  appeared  preferable, 
doubtless,  to  the  riplent  alterations  which  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  old  appointments,  or  create 

:  ;"  fUi.  Majesty."  k  U«  nmuU  ooncJinion.  "TaVes  vpoa  Um 
zeal  which  you  will  display  on  txiia  biuineM,  in  order  Io  pro«« 
your  devotion  to  hw  penion,  and  your  attachment  to  the  interttUi 
of  the  throne.'*  Eaeh  of  the  innfeela  amirfifies  the  dreular.  f\m 
wameat  aspreasiona  and  the  •tfOMPst  ookiura  are  employed  c  no 
Hgnre  of  rhetorie  ia  forfotten.  and  tbp  cirrular  ia  uafwmtled  I9 


tii«  cuh-Ptefccte  ^the  departanenL     _^ 
•eaaon  it  with  still  stionger  languafe,  and 
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others  of  a  different  kind,  must  necessarily  have  oc- 
easioned. 

But  a  far  more  important  change,  introduced  by 
(he  Emperor,  though  not  originating:  with  him,  was 
the  total  alteration  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prance,  and  the  introduction  of  that  celebrated  code 
to  which  Nsnoleon  assigned  his  name,  and  on  the 
execution  of  which  his  admirers  have  rested  his 
claim  to  be  considered  as  a  sreat  benefactor  to  the 
country  which  he  governed.  Bacon  has  indeed  in- 
formed  us,  that  when  laws  have  been  heaped  upon 
hiws,  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  revise,  them,  and  collect  the  spirit  inV>  a 
new  and  intelligible  system,  those  who  accomplish 
such  an  heroic  task  have  a  good  right  to  be  named 
amongst  the  legislators  ana  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. It  had  been  the  reproach  of  France  before  the 
Revolution,  and  it  was  one  of  the  great  evils  which 
tended  to  produce  that  immense  and  violent  change, 
that  the  various  provinces,  towns,  and  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  having  been  united  ig  dif- 
ferent periods  to  the  general  body  of  the  country:, 
had  retained  in  such  union  the  exercise  of  their  own 
particular  laws  and  usages;  to  the  astonishment, 
as  well  as  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  traveller, 
who,  in  journeying  through  Prance,  found  that,  in 
many  important  particulars,  the  system  and  charac- 
ter of  the  laws  to  which  he  was  subiectod,  were  al- 
tered almost  as  often  as  he  changed  nis  post-horses. 
It  followed,  from  this  discrepancy  of  laws  and  sub- 
division of  jurisdiction,  that  the  greatest,  hardships 
were  sustained  by  thesubjects,  more  especially  when, 
the  district  being  of  sniall  extent,  those  authorities 
who  acted  there  were  likely  neither  to  have  experi- 
^ce,  nor  character  sufficient  for  exercise  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

The  evils  attending  such  a  state  of  things  had 
been  Jong  felt,  and,  at  various  periods  before  the  Re- 
volution, it  had 'been  proposed  repeatedly  to  insti- 
tute a  uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  But  so  many  dificren  t  interests  were  com- 
promised, and  such  were,  beside^  the, pressing  oc- 
cupations of  {he  successive  administrations  of  Louis 
JlVI.,  and  his  grandfather,  that  the  project  was 
never  seriously  adopted  or  entered ,  upon.  .When, 
however,  the  whole  system  of  province&  districts, 
and  fisudal  jurisdictions,  great  and, small,  had  fallen 
at  the  word  of  the  Abbe  Si^yes,  like  an  enchanted 
castle  at  the  dissolution  of  a  spell,  and  their  various 
laws,,  whether  written  or  consuetudinary,  were  bu- 
ried in  the  ,ruins,  all  France,  now  united  into  one 
single  and  integral  nation,  lay  open  to  receive  any 
legislative  code  which  the  National  Assembly  might 
dictate.  But  tlie  revolutionary  spirit  was  more 
fitted  to  destroy  than  to  eaiablish ;  and  was  more 
bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  political  objects,  than  upon 
affording  the  nation  the  protection  of  just  and  equal 
laws.  Under ,thc  Directory,  two  or  three  attempts 
towards  classificauon  of  the  laws  had  been  made  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  never  had  gone 
farther  than  a  preliminary  and  general  report.  Cam- 
bac^r^s,  an  excellent  lawyer  and  enlightened  states- 
man, was  one  of  the  first  to  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  slate  to  this  great  and  indispensable  duty.  The 
various  successive  authorities  had  been  content  with 
passing  such  laws  as  affected  popular  subjects  of 
the  driy.  and  which  (like  that  which  licensed  uni- 
versal divorce), i^artook  of  the  extravagance  that 
fOive  them  origin.  The  project  of  Camoacerds,  on 
the  contrary,  embraced  a  general  classification  of 
junspnidence  through  all  its  branches,  although  too 
much  tainted,  it  is  said,  with  tlie  prevailing  revolu- 
tionary opini9n8  of  the  period,  lo  admit  its  being  ta- 
ken for  a  basis,  when  Bonaparte,  after  his  elevation, 
determined  to  supersede  the  Republican  by  Mo- 
narchical forms  of  government 

After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Rrumaire,  Napo- 
leon saw  no  way  more  certain  of  assuring  the  popu- 
larity of  that  event,  and  connecting  his  own  autho- 
rity with  the  public  interests  of  France,  than  to  re- 
some  a  task  which  former  rulers  of  the  Republic  had 
thought  too  heavy  to  be  undertaken,  and  thus^  at 
oiM;e,  show  a  beooming  confidence  in  the  stability  i 
of  hia  own  power,  and  a  laudable  desire  of  exerdaing  t 


it  Ibif  the  permanent  idTaotMB  ofthe  aaliMU  ^6 
order  of  the  Consuls,  datea  94th  l1ienni^or»  in  tkm 
year  VIII.,  directed  the  minister  of  justice,  ,wilh  • 
/M)mmittee  of  lawyers  of  eminence,  to  examine  lb* 
several  projects,  four  ,in  number,  which  had  bean 
made  towards  compiling  the  civu  cods  of  national 
law,  to  give  their  oj^mion  on  the  plan  most  deainUa 
for  accomplishing  its  formation,  and  to  discma  tha 
bases  upon  which  legislation  in  acivil  matters  ouglu 
lo  t>e  rested. 

The  preUminary  discourse  upon  the  first  projeei 
of  the  Civil  Code,  is  ren^arkable  lor  the  manner  in 
which  the  reporters  consider  and  confute  the  geoerai 
and  illosory  views  entertained  bv  the  unimomMd 
part  of  the  public,  upon  the  nature  of  the  task  kf 
which  they  had  been  called.  It  is  the  common  and 
vulgar  idea,  that  the  s^'stem  of  legislation  maf  be 
reduced  and  simplified  into  a  few  general  maxinui 
of  equity,  sufficient  to  lead  any  judge  of  understandr. 
ing  and  mtegnty,  to  a  just  decision  of  all  gueatioDs 
which  can  possibly  oocur  betwixt  man  and  mui. 
It  follows,  as  a  corollary  to  this  proppsicioo,  that  the 
varipus  multiplications  of  autnontiea,  exceptionat 

Particular  cases,  and  especial  provisions^  which  faavs 
een  introduced  among  civilized  nationl^  by  tha  ad- 
dress of  those  of  the  legal  profession,  are  joat  aa 
many  expedients  to  embarrass  the  simple  coune  of 
justice  with  arbitrary  modifications  and  refinemantaa 
m  order  to  procure  wealth  and  consequence  to  thoaa 
educated  to  the  law,  whose  assistance  moat  be  aaed 
as  its  interpreters,  and  who  became  rich  by  asrvipg  ' 
litigants  as  guides  through  the  labyrinth  of  obscuiit/ 
which  had  been  raised  oy  themselves  and  their  pr^ 
decessors. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  .law  and  its  pro.fiM«)nL 
which  occurred  to  the  ParUamnat  of  Praiae-God 
Barebones,  when  they  propoaed  to  Cromwell  to 
abrogate  the  whole  common  law  of  England,  and 
dismiss  the  lawyers,  as  drones  who  did  but  encom- 
ber  the nationalhive.    Such  waa also  the opinipn of 
many  of  the  French  statesmen^  who^  as  rash  iniudg- 
ing  of  jurisprudence  as  in  pohticsi  imagined  that  a 
system  of  maxima,  modified  on  the  plan  of  ,tfao 
Twelve  Tablea   of  the  ancie,nt  Romans,    might 
serve  all  the  puiposes  of  a,  civil  code  in  modem 
France.    They  who  thought  in  this  manner  had  en- 
tirely forgotten,  how  soon  the  laws  of  these  twelve 
tables  became  totally  insufficient  for  Rome  herself. 
^how,  in  the  gradual  change  of  naanners.  sonio 
laws  became  obsolete,  aome  inapplicable--how  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  emerging  cases, 
successively  by  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  the  on&r 
nances, of  the  people,  the  edicta  of  the  Consuls,^  tha 
regulations  of  the  prstors,  the  aoswers  or  opinions 
of  learned  Jurisconsults,  and  finally,  by  the  reocHpts^^ 
edicts,  and  novels  of  the  Emperors,. until  such  tk' 
mass  of  legislative  matter  was  assembled,  as  aearao* 
ly  the  efforts  of  Theodosius  or  Justinian  were  ada- 
quatc  to  bring  into  order,  or  reduce  to  principle.    Bni    ^ 
this,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  very  subject  complain* 
ed  of.    The  simplicity  of  the  old  laws,  it  may  be 
un(ed,  w^s  gradually  corrupted ;  iand  hencoi  by  tae . 
efforts  of  interested  men,  nof  by  the  natural  prograaa  . 
of  society,  arose  tlie  complicated  aystem,  wbioh  is 
the  object  of  such  general  complaint. 

The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  So  long  as  societf 
remains  in  a  simple  states  men  have  occas'on  for 
few  and  simple  law&,  But  when  that  apciety  l^egins 
to  be  subdivided  into  ranks;  when  duties  are  incor- 
rod,  and  obligations  contracted,  of  a  kind  unknoirn 
in  a  ruder  or  earlier  period,,  these  new  conditioaa. 
new  duties,  and  new  obligations,  must  be  regulated 
by  new  rules  and  ordinances,  which  accordiuRly  ^n 
iniroducod  iis  fast  as  they  are  wanted,,  either  by  tho 
course  of  long  custom,  or  by  precise  legislative, enact- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  oi^  apocics  of  society  in 
which  Icsnslation  may  be  much  simplified ;  and  thpt 
is,  where  the  whole  law  of  the  country*,  with  tha 
power  of  enforcing  it,  is  allowed  to  reside  in  tli^. 
Dosom  of  the  King,  or  of  the  judge  who  is  to  ^dm>-. 
oister  justice.  Such  is  the  sy'stem  of  Turkey,  whom 
the  Cadi  is  bound  h}[  no  laws  nor  former  precedeiita^ 
save  what  his  conscience  may  discover  from  perusinyc 
the  Koran.    But  so  apt  «^' mankind  to  abuse  nnb- 
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vahad  power*  and  kidaed  m  utterly  unfit  is  bumun 
nature  to  posseM  it,  that  in  all  countries  where  the 
judge  ia  posaeeaed  of  auch  arbitrary  juriadiction,  he  is 
found  acceaaible  to  brihe8|  or  liable  to  be  moved  by 
threats.  He  has  no  disqnct  course  preacribed,  no 
beacon  on  which  to  direct  hia  veeael ;  and  tnma, 
therefore^  his  sails  to  the  pursuit  of  his  own  profit. 

The  French  legislative  oommisaioners,  wiin  these 

▼iewi^  wisely  judged  it  their  duty  to  produce  their 

crnl  code,  upon  such  a, system  as  mi^t  afford,  as 

foLT  aa  posaible,  protectioi  to  the  vanoas  kinds  of 

ru^ta  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  eziatiog  atate 

of  aoeiety.^  Leas  than  this  they  could  not  do;  nor, 

in  our  opinion,  is  their  code  as  yet  adequate  to  attain 

fliat  principal  object.  By  the  implied  social  contract, 

an  individual  surrendera  to  the  commum'ty  his  right 

of  protecting  and  avenging  himself  under  the  re- 

aenred  and  mdiapensahle  condition  that  the  public 

law  aball  defend  nim,  or  puniah  those  by  whom  he 

baa  sustained  injury.    Aa  revenge  has  been  said  by 

Bacon  to  be  a  apecies  of  wild  justice,  so  the  individual 

pursuit  of  justice  ia  often  a  modified  and  intimate 

pursuit  of  revenge,  which  ouf;ht,  indeed,  to  be  ouali- 

Bed  by  the  moral  and  religioua  sentiments  of  the 

party,  but  to  whichjaw  is  bound  to  give  free  way,  in 

reonital  for  the  bridle  which  she  imposes  on  the 

inauJgence  of  man'a  natural  pasaiona.     The  course 

of  litigation,  therefore,  cannot  be  atopt ;  it  can  only 

be  diouiiiahed,  bv  providing  beforehand  aa  many  re- 

gulationa  as  will  embrace  the  greater  number  of 

eases  likely  to  occur,  and  trusting  to  the  authority  of 

the  Tudgea  acting;  upon  the  spirit  of  the  law,  for  the 

aettlement  of  auch  aa  cannot  be  decided  according  to 

ita  letter. 

The  organization  of  this  great  national  work  was 
proceedea  in  with   the  caution  and  deliberation 
vHiich  tlie  importance  of  the  subject  eminently  de- 
served.   Dividing  the  subjects  of  legislation  accord- 
ing to,  the  usual  distinctions  of  jurisconsults,  the 
commissioners  commenced  by  the  publication  and 
application  of  the  laws  in  general ;  passed  from  that 
preliminanr  subject  to  the  consideration  of  personal 
rights  under, ail  their  various  relations;   then   to 
rights  respecting  property:  and.  lastly,  to  tnose  legal 
forma  of  procedure,  by  which  the  rights  of  citizens, 
whether  arising  out  of  personal  circumstances  or  as 
connected  with  property,  are  to  be  followed  forth, 
explicnted.  and  ascertained.     Thua  adopting  the  di- 
vision, and  in  some  degree  the  forms,  of  toe  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  the  commission  proceeded,  ac- 
eording  to  the  same  model,  to  consider  each  subdi- 
vision of  this  general  arrangement,  and  adopt  re- 
ipecting  each  such  maxims  or  brocards  of  general 
k^nr,  as  were  to  form  the  future  basis  of  French  ju- 
riBDJTudeQce.     Their  general  principles  being  care- 
faay  connected  and  fixed,  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
missioners was  exerted  in  deducing  iVom  diem  such 
a  nnmber  of  corollaries  and  subordinate  maxims,  as 
Migfae  j>rovide,^80  far  as  human  ingenuity  could,  for 
the  infinite  number  of  Questions  that  were  likely  to 
etnei^e  on  the  practical  application  of  the  general 
principles  to  the  varied  and  intricate  transactiona  of 
numan  life.     It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  a  task 
so  difficnlt^ave  rise  to  much  ^discussion  among  the 
commismoners ;    and  aa  their  Report,  when  fully 
weifljied  among  themselves,  was  again  subjected  to 
theXk>unciI  of  State,  before  it  was  proposed  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  it  must  ne  allowed,  that  every 
means  which  could  be  devised  were  employed  in  ma- 
turely considering  and  revleing  the  great  body  of  na- 
tional law,  which  finally,  under  the  name  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  was  adopted  by  France,  and  continues, 
under  the  title  of  the  Civil  Code,  to  be  the  law  by 
vrhi(^  her  subjects  still  possess  and  enforce  their 
<9vil  rights. 

It  would  be  doing  much  injustice  to  Napoleon,  to 
suppress  the  great  i>er9onal  interest,  which  amid  so 
many  calls  upon  his  time,  he  nevertheless  took  in 
the  labours  or  the  commission.  He  frequently  at- 
tended their  meetings,  or  those  of  the  Council  of 
State,  il!i  which  their  labours  underwent  revision ; 
and,  tbotighhemust  be  supposed  entirelv  ignorant 
of  the  complicated  system  of  jurifpruoence  as  a 


jiet  hia  aeute^  oalculating,  and  aigumenta- 1  Ui  Coses,  l  vil  p.  it9.y 


tive  mind  enabled  him,  bjF  the  broa4  viawa  «f 
genius  and  good  sense,  onen  to  get  rid  of  thoet 
subtleties  by  which  professional  peraona  are  ooca* 
eionaily  embarrassed ;  and  to  treat  aa  cobweba,  dif- 
ficulties of  a  technical  or  metaphysical  characloiL 
which,  to  the  juriaconaults,  had  the  appearance  of 
bonds  and  fettera.  # 

There  were  times,  however,  on  the  other  handt 
when  Napoleon  was  led,  by  the  obvioua  and  vulgar 
views  of  a  queatioo,  to  propose  alterationa  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  administration  of  jua* 
tice,  and  the  gradual  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  municipal  law.  Such  was  his  idea^  that  ad  vooalea 
arid  aolicitora  ought  only  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of 
the  cause  being  decided  in  favour  of  their  client  t*  a 
regulation  which,  had  he  ever  adopted  it,  would  hava 
gone  far  to  cl^se  the  gatea  of  juatice ;  aince,  what 
practitioner  would  have  forfeited  at  once  one  lam 
portion  of  the  means  of  hia  existence,  and  oonaented 
to  rest  the  other  upon  the  uncertainty  of  a  gambling 
tranaaction  ?  ,  A  lawyer  ia  no  more  answerable  for 
not  gaining  his  cauae.  than  a  horse-jockey  for  not 
winning  the  race.  Neither  can  foretell  with  any 
certainty  the  event  of  the  atruggle,  and  each,  in  juiK 
tice,  cannon ly  be  held  liable  for  the  utmoat  exertion 
of  his  skill  and  abilities.  Napoleon  was  not  awara^ 
that  litigation  is  not  to  be  checked  by  preventing 
lawsuits  from  coming  into  court,  but  by  a  syatematte 
and  aage  course  of  trying  and  deciding  poiota  of  im- 
portance, which,  being  once  settled  betwixt  two  titi- 
gants,  cannot,  in  the  same  shape,  or  under  the  same 
circumstances,  be  again  the  subject  of  dispute  among 
others. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Napoleon  ia  accompanied  by  a 
code  of  procedure  in  civil  cases,  and  a  code  rdatinff 
to  commercial  affairs,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
supplemental  to  the  main  body  of  municipal  law. 
There  is,  besides,  a  Penal  Code,  and  a  code  respeet  • 
ing  the  procedure  against  peraona  accused  under  it. 
The  whole  forms  a  grand  svstem  of  jurispnidence^ 
drawn  up  by  the  most  enlightened  men  or  the  age^ 
having  access  to  all  the  materials  which  the  paat 
and  the  present  times  afford ;  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  should  have  been  received  aa  a  great 
boon  by  a  nation,  who,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said, 
previous  to  its  establishment,  to  have  been  without 
any  fixed  or  certain  municipal  law  since  the  date  of 
the  Revolution. 

But  while  we  admit  the  full  merit  of  the  Civil 
Code  of  France,  we  are  under  the  ueceasity  of  ob- 
serving, that  the  very  symmetry  and  theoretical 
consistency,  which  form  at  first  view  its  principal 
beauty,  render  it,  when  examined  closely,  leas  fit  for 
the  actual  purposes  of  jurisprudence,  than  a  aysteni 
of  national  law,  which,  having  never  underaone  the 
same  operation  of  compression,  and  abridgment, 
and  condensation,  to  which  that  of  France  was  n»> 
cessarily  subjected,  spreads  through  a  multiplio^  • 
of  volumes,  embraces  an  immense  collection  of  pie- 
cedentSf  and,  to  the  eye  of  inexperience,  seemsi  in 
companson  of  the  compact  size  and  regular  form  of' 
the  French  Code,  a  labyrinth  to  which  no  clue  is  af--, 
forded.  It  is  of  the  greater  imponanee  to  give  this 
subject  some  consideration,  because  it  has  of  late 
been  fashionable  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
jurisprudence  of  England  and  that  of  France,  and 
eveii  to  urge  the  necessity  of  new-modelling  the 
former  upon  such  a  concise  and  systematic  pUn  aff 
the  latter  exhibits. 

In  arguing  this  point,  we  suppose  it  will  be  grant- 
ed, ,that  that  code  of  instimtions  is  the  most  perfect; 
which  most  effectually  provides  for  every  ailllcult 
case^  as  it  emerges,  and  therefore  averts  as  far  as 

{possible  the  occurrence  of  doubt,  and,  of  course,  of 
itigation,  by  giving  the  most  accurate  and  certaia 

•  ["  What  litigations  would  tbui  have  been  preveofcd  I  On  tha 
flnt  f^xamination  ofa  c&(u«,  a  lawrer  would  mve  nuected  it,  had 
it  been  at  nil  dntibtful.  There  would  have  been  little  Tear  that  a  . 
man,  li«inf  by  hia  kbour,  vroiiid  have  andertaken  to  conduct  % 
lawauit,  from  mere  mocinrva  of  vanity ;  and  if  he  had,  be  wottM 
himaelf  have  been  tlm  only  nuflferer  m  oaan  of  faihiin.  But  my 
idea  wa«  oppnted  by  a  multiludo  of  objectiom,  and  ai  I  ha^  no 
time  to  loee.  I  poatt>oned  the  flinher  conaideraiJon  of  the  lulgeet. 
Ye(  I  am  itiU  oonvintied  that  tho  ach«me  mi#)it,  wfth  certain  ino>  ' 
difiea'ivns,  have  been  tafned  to  the  beat  aftemiat.'*— Nasccaoh*  < 
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iMeff|fr«t«timk'  tb  the  ee^erfal  rule,  wheh  applie<!  t6 
Ctt9M  as  they  tiriee.  Now,  in  this  point,  which  coti> 
prettends  ihd  very  eeseiice  and  end  of  all  jurispnid- 
ehisef — lh6  protection,  namely,  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividfuftl,— the  Englisfk  law  is  preferable  to  the  French 
m  an  incalcnlabletlegree;  because  each  principle  of 
•English  law  has  been  the  subject  of  illustration  for 
tfitfny  ages,  by  the  most  learned  and  wise  judf^s, 
acting  upon  pleadings  conducted  by  the  most  arute 
and  mgeniotifl  men  of  each  successive  age.  This 
cfirreni  of  legal  judgments  has  been  flowing  for  ccn- 
ftiries,  deHding,  as  th^y  occurred,  every  question  of 
dotiht  which  could  arise  upon  the  application  6f  ^e- 
ileral  principles  to  particular  circumstances;  and 
0t<A\  individual  case,  so  decided,  fills  up  some  point 
which  \<ja«  previously  disputable,  and  bccommg  a 
nrie  for  wmiloT  questions,  tends  to  that  extent  to 
diminish  the  dcbateable  ground  of  doubt  and  ar.:^- 
ihent  with  which  the  law  must  be  surrounded,  like 
an  unknown  territory  when  it  is  first  partially  dis- 
6overed. 

'  II  is  not  the  fhult  of  the  French  jurisconsults,  that 
tb*y  did  not  possess  the  mass  of  legal  authority 
arising  out  of  a  regular  course  of  decisions  by  a  lorg 


tttc  liot  doctriria!,  but  liave  <?iftr  refarepoB  t?  flto 
forms  ofproccdure,  the  result  will  lie  ereail>'  oufiin- 
ishod.  Tne  Englien  law,  on  ,tlie  other  nand*  "besides 
its  legislaiive  enactments,  Is  guarded,  as  npPeaia 
from  Roper's  Index,  by  no  less  than  a  thousand  de- 
cided case^,  or  pfeceaents,  each  of  which  affordfi 
ground  to.rulc  any  other  case  in  similar  circB|n=tsn- 
cc3.  In  this  view,  the  certainly  of  the  law  of  Edg- 
hnd  compared  to  that  of  France,  bears  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one 

It  is,  therefore,  a  vtilCTr,  thou;^  a  naturel  acA 
pleasing  error,  to  prefer  the  siinplicity  ^f  an  ingeni- 
ous and  philosophic  code  of  jiirisprudoaee,  to  a  sjs- 
tern  which  has  grown  uu  with  a  nation,  au^moniftd 
with  its  wunts,  extended  according  to  its  civllizaiion^ 
and  only  become  cumbrous  and  complicitedf,  be- 
cause the  state  of  society  to  which  it  a|jpl;c£  has  it- 
self given  ri<!c  to  a  complication  of  relative  slumiijoas, 
to  all  of  which  the  law  is  under  tbe  ReCv3iii>;oL 
adapting  itself.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  C^de  of 
France  may  be  compared  to  a  warchou?<>bi'dlt  *Uli 
n.3ch  attention  to  architectural  uaiCoriTUty,  &howT 
,in  the  exterior,  and  plensingfrom  tlic  simplicity  (a 
'  itsplnn,  but  too  small  to  hold  the  quantity  of  guods 


rticcession  of  jiKlges  competent  to  the  task,  and  pro-  necessary  to  supply  the  public  demaiid ;  w^liile  ihe 
0€»ding,  not  upon  hypothetical  cases  supposed  by  '  Common  Law  of  England  rcsemLlcS  the  vaulis  of 
thttmselves,  and  subject  only  to  the  investigation  of!  some  huge  Gothic  building,  dark  indeed,  and  ill  »> 


their  own  nlinds,  but  upon  such  as  then  actually  oc- 
curred in  practice,  and  nod  been  fully  canvasscfi  and 
argued  in  open  court.  The  French  lawyers  had  not 
the  advantage  of  referring  to  such  a  train  of  dcci- 
Etons;  each  settling  some  new  point,  or  ascertain- 
ing ajid  confirming  some  one  which  had  been  con- 
BWered  as  questionable.  By  the  Revolution  the  an- 
cient French  courts  had  been  destroyed,  together 
.  M^th  their  records ;  their  proceedingfl  only  served  as 
matter  of  history  or  tradition,  but  could  not  be  quoted 
in  support  or  explanation  of  a  code  which  had  no  ex- 
istence until  after  their  destruction.  The  commis- 
sioners endeavoured,  we  have  seen,  to  supply  this 
defect  in  their  system,  by  drawing  from  their  general 
roles  such  a  number  of  corollary  propositions,  as 
might  so  far  as  possible  serve  for  tncir  applictition  to 
8j>^cial  and  particular  cases.  But  rules,  founded  in 
iniaginary  cases,  can  never  have  the  same  weight 
with  precedents  emerging  in  actual  practice,  where 
Vke  previous  exertions  of  the  lawyers  have  put  tho 
caae  in  every  possible  light,  and  where  the  judge 
cottier  to  the  aecision,  not  as  the  theorist,  whose, 
opinion  relates  only  to  an  ideal  hypothesis  of  his 
oyrn  mind,  but  as  the  solemn  arbiter  of  justice  be- 
twixt man  and  man.  after  having  attended  to,  and 
ptofited  by,  the  collision  and  conflict  of  opposite 
opfntons,  urged  bjr  those  best  quahfied  to  state  and 
to  illustrate  them.  The  value  of  such  discussion  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  experience  of  courts  of 
justice,  where  it  is  never  thought  surprising  to  hear 
the  wisest  judge  confess,  that  he  came  into  court 
with  a  view  ot  the  case  at  issue  wholly  different 
fCbm  that  which  he  was  induced  to  form  after  hav- 
iriff  given  the  reguiaite  attention  to  the  debate  before 
him.  But  this  is  an  advantage  which  can  never  be 
Ridn^,  unless  in  the  discussion  of  a  real  case ;  and 
therefore  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  given  toia  re  cognila^ 
imist  alwaya  be  a  more  valuable  precedent,  than  that 
¥mfch  the  same  learned  individual  could  form  upon 
aft  abstract  and  hypothetical  question. 
,  It  is^  besides,  to  be  considered,  that  the  most  fer- 
tile ingenuity  with  which  any  legislator  can  be  en- 
dnkl,  18  liniited  within  certain  Dounds ;  and. that 
when  be  has  racked  his  brain  to  provide  for  all  the 
id^l  cases  which  his  prolific  imagination  can  supply, 
it^will  be  found  that  he  has  not  anticipated  or  pro- 
vided for  the  hundreth  part  of  the  questions  which 
are  sure  to  occur  in  actual  practice.  To  make  a 
practical  aF9}lic«tion  of  what  we  have  stated,  to  the 
rdfative  junspradence  of  France  and  England,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Title  V.  of  the  1st  Book 
of  tbe  Civil  Code,  upon  the  subject  of  Marriage^  con- 
tains only  one  hundred  and  aixty-one  propositions 
reapecfing  the  rights  of  parties,  arising  in  different 
circumstances  out  of  that  contract,  tlie  most  impor- 
tant known  in  civiUcad  society.  If  we  deduce  from 
thia  gross  amount,  the  great  namber  of  rules  which 


ranged,  Init  containing  an  immense  storeofci>uinio4i- 
tics  Nvnich  those  Acquainted  with  its  recesses  stldaa 
fail  to  bo  able  to  proiiuce  to  such  as'  have  oeeasiua 
for  them.  The  practique?,  or  adjudged  cases  in  lact, 
form  a  breakwater,  as  it  were,  to  protect  the  more 
formal  bulwark  of  the  statute  la\v :  and  Mihov^ 
they  cannot  be  regularly  jointed  or  dovetaiied  tqoe- 
thcr,  each  independent  decision  flljs  its  spac*.-  on  laft 
mound,  and  oners  a  degree  of  resistance  to,  mTAVt- 
tion,  and  protection  to  the  law,  in  proportion  luitf 
own  weight  and  importance. 

The  certainty  of  the  English  jurisprudence,  (far, 
in  spite  of  the  ordinriry  opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  kaA 
acquired  a  comparative  degree  of  ccriainty,)  rest* 
upon  the  mnltiludc  of  its  dcci3y:>ns.    Tiie  ^jtw* 
\yhich  a  man  is  disposed  to  entertain  of  Lis  owa 
rights,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law,  ass 
usually  controlled  by  some  previous  decisiot]  oo  iha 
case ;  and  a  reference  to  precedents,  fbmished  by  a 
person  of  slvill,  saves,  in  mostinstancee,  Jiee"j:pe«*s 
and  trouble  of  a  lawsuit,  which  is  thus  sfificd  m  its 
very  birth.    If  we  are  nghtly_ informed,  tbe  number 
of  actions  at  common  law,  tried  in  EngUniycwlj:, , 
does  not  exceed  betwixt  five- and- twenty  and  iMiif 
on  an    average,  from    each  county :  mi  iociediblr 
small  number,  when  the  wealth  of  the  klngid^  4' 
considered,  as  well  as  the  various  and  conmlkaw 
transactions  incident  to  the  advanced  and  fnific3||L' 
state  of  society  in  which  we  live. 

But  we  regard  the  multitude  of  precedents  in  ^ 
lish  law  as  eminently  favourable,  not  only  to 
certainty  of  the  law,  but  to  the  liberty  of  thesubji 
and  especially  as  a  check  upon  any  jud|set 
might  be  disposed  to  innovate  either  upon  the  i 
or  liberties  of  the  lieges.    If  a  general  the»L^^,. 
maxim  of  law  be  presented  to  an  un9onacuHalMN%| 
pardal  judge,  he  may  feel  himselt  at  liberty;  by  a^^if)r 
ing  his  mgenuity,  to  warp  the  right  cause  the^aqMT 
way.  ,  But  if  he  is  bound  down  by  the  decunomj 
his  wise  and  learned  predecessors,  that  jud^e 
be  venturous  indeed,  vyho  should  aitemut  to  t 
different  and  more  devious  path,  than  that  w1 
marked  by  the  venerable  tracea  of  thek  foot 
especially,  as  he  well  knows  that  the  pro&i 
pergons  around  him,  who  might  be  blinded  ' 
glare  of  his  ingenuity  in  merely  theorctioal  ai 
are  perf(&ctly  capable  of  observing  and  con 
every  departure  from  precedent.*    In  sudi  a 
he  becomes  sensible,  that,  fettered  as  he  is  by  I>f0^ 
ous  decisions,  the  law  is  in  his  hands,  to  be  aaKifli||* 
tered  indeed,  but  not  to  be  sltered  or  tampered  vafi*^ 
and  that  if  the  evidence  be  read  in  tlie  court.  tM^ 

*  The  intelUfent  reader  wjU  9mrily  I 
to  i&y  that  every  dednon  oCtheir  pre 
inff  on  the  jad§e»  of  the  oar,    Laws ' 
•Sijo  do  tin  deoiiioM  wWfiMnaa  aMdataind  aM. 
Qnin. 
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aMijtfld  «iiiili4'te  ^kumyrpiMSM^  i»li»  know  aa  wtolt 
a^Mnifl0liV^h&<  MMt,  aeooniing  to  precedent,  b« 
tKi»'V^»ti^t;  «r  dUiA  decision.  These  are  con»id«ra- 
tidiMWhieht  never  e«a  reeoramer  fetter  a  judge,  who 
soiUycMledupofi'togrve  hi»  own  explanation  of 
th«  K^nerat  i^nncipW  bnefty  oxiyfeesed  in  a  abort  cod«, 
and  susceptibly  therefore  of  a  vnritiy  of  inttrpreta- 
tioha.  froni  whibh  he  may  at  pleasure  select  that 
which  may  bti  DMst  favourable  to  his  uncon^cienti- 
oiM  ^i'  pwfial  tourpoeeet 

It  follows,  al30,  frbni  the  paucity  of  laws  afforded 
by  Ik  cutfc  constructed  hot  by  the  growth  of  time,  but 
3ii^^^ted  by  theingenaity  of  theorists  suddenly  cnll- 
ed  &  the  tiask,  tind  (JonsiderirtK  its  immense  impor- 
irirrce,  cXecntinj^H  in  hosie,  ihot  many  provif^on^, 
«i69t  impormm  for  tb^  exerci^  of  justice,  mu?»t,  of 
cdtirse^  be  n^tcicd  m  the  French  Code.    For  exam- 
ple, the  wiiOle  law  of  evidence,  the  very  key  and  cor- 
n^-stone  of  JUPtice  hetwetnman  and  man,  has  been 
Btxancjcly  overlooked  in  the  French  iuri5»prudence. 
li  is  plain,  that  lilipatidn  may  proceed  for  ever,  un- 
lese  tnere  nc  soTTre  pn^vious  a;liaslment  (cnllcd  tuch- 
urenllv  an  is?iir)  betwixt  tho  parties,  nl  the  siprlit  of 
th^  judce,  temimg  to  ascertain  their  avernienis  in 
point  of  fact,  as  niso  the  relevancy  of  those  nvcr- 
mcnta,  to  the  determination  of  the  cause.    In  Eng- 
lanii,  chiefly  dn ring  the  course  of  Inat  century,  the 
Lfi  w  of  ^vidende  has  grown  utj  to  a  de;;ree  of  perfec- 
tion,  which  hns  trnded,  pernnps  more  than  any 
'olhcar  cause,' at  once  to  prevent  and  to  shorten  litiga- 
tion.   If  we  pass  from  the  civil  to  the  penal  mode  of 
pfocedurcjin  France,  the  British  Inwyer  is  yet  more 
shocked  by  a  course,  which  seems  in  his  view  total- 
ly lo  invert  and  confound  every  idea  which  he  hns 
re9eiv^d  upon  t^ie  law  of  evidence.    Our  law,  it  is 
wfeU  kjloWn,  is  in  nothing  so  scriipulons  ns  in  any, 
coniiuct  towards  the  prisoner,  whi'^h  mny  Imvc  the 
nriosi  indirect  tendency  to  entrap  him  iitfo  bearini^ 
e^dertce  agdftuft  himself.    Law  sympathizes  in  such 
a  case  with  the  frailties  of  hiimanity,  and  awnro  of 
the  consequences  whi<*h  judicial  inquiries  must  al- 
ways have  on  the  mind  of  the  limicf  and  ifrnoranr, 
never  pushes  the  examination  of  a  suspected  person 
ftj-thcr  than  he  oimeelf,  ir^  the  natural  hoi)e  of  ^mv- 
Jnjg  *-u(;h  an  account  of  himself  as  may  procure  his 
liberty,  shall  choose  to  reply  to  it. 

In  FrarK-e,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  trial  some- 
times ff  solvtis  into  a  continued  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  the  prisoner,  who  is  not  only 
under  the  wecrs^iy  of  givini^  hi;?  ori;r!nal  sfntcmeni 
o^  the  ciroum^tanoes  on  which  he  founds  his  defence, 
buti9  crnifrontwl  repeatedly  with  the  witnceses,  and 
renct^^enly  required  to  reconcile  his  own  statement 
of  the  case  with  that  which  these  have  averred. 
With  Bispccl  to  the  character  of  evidence,  the  same 
loowncsd  of  practice  exista.    No  distinction  seems 
to  be  made  heiweQtn  tha;t  which,  is  hearsay   and 
thAl  which  is  direct;, that  which  is  spontaneously 
giVjen.  aJKit  that  which  is  extracted,  or  perhaps  sug- 
gested, oy  leading  (Questions.  ^  All  this  is  contrary  to 
,  wHjat  We  pre  taudit  to  consider  as  the  essence  of 
justice  towards  the  accused.    The  use  of  the  rack  is, 
inae6d,  no  longer  a(^tnitted  to  extort  the  confession, 
bot  tb^node  of  judicial  examination  seems  to  us  a 
apecies  of  moral  torture,  under  which  a  ^  timid  and 
jgtioraht,  though  innocent  man,  iv  very  likely  to  be 
mirmved  in  such   contradictions  and  inextricable 
cdwiijon,  that  he  may  be  under, the  necessity  of 
tluQwiiig  away  hLi  liie  by  not  knowing  bow  to  frame 
hw  defence. 

,We  shall  not  pintriict  these  remarks  on  the  Code 
Njipoleon ;  the  rather  that  wc  must  frankly  confess, 
that  the  mannei[8  and  customs  of  a  country  make 
tha. greatest  difference  with  respect  to  its  law&and 
thai  a  system  may  work  well  in  France,  ana  an- 
swer, slf  the  purposes  of  jurisprudence,  which  in 
Eb^aad^  would  hie  thought  very  inadeauate  to  the 
purp9se.  The  humane  uislitution  wliicn  allows  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  counsel,  is^  a  privilege  which 
t)i0,Ei)glish  law  does  not  permit  to  the  accused,  and 
nyyy,  l^ve  itaown  weight  in  counterbalancing  some 
01  the  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  subjecte<^  in 
Prtnce.  It  seems  also  prbbabfe,  that  the  deficien- 
in  the  Code,  arising  warti  Its  recent  origin  and 
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con^re^sNl  form,  mutt  ba  gHdtiiilTy'  retil«d!i^i  af 
in  England,  by  the  course  of  decisions  pronounced 
by  intelligent  amJ  learned  judgtis ;  and  that  what 
we  now  state  as  an  objection  to  the  system,  will 
gradually  disappear  under  the  influence  of  time. 

Considered  asaproduction  of  human  science,  and 
n  manual  of  legislative  sagacity,  the  Code  may  chal- 
lenge geperal  ndmiraiion  for  the  clear  ana  wise 
manner  m  which  the  axioms  arc  drawn  up  and  ex- 
tjressed.  Tliei-e  arc  but  few  peculiarities  making  a 
diflerence  betwixt  its  principles  and  those  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  whifh  has  in  most  contracts  claimed  to  be 
con«5idered  as  the  motner  of  judicial  regulation.  The 
most  remarkable  occurs,  perhnp«.  in  the  articles  re- 
pulatin^  what  is  called  the  Family  Council ;  a  sub- 
ject which  does  not  seem  of  importance  sufficient  to 
claim  much  attention. 

The  Civil  Code  being  thuA  asccrtainefl,  provision 
was  made  for  its  regular  admini.strntion  by  fuitablo 
courts;  the  judges  of  which  did  not,  as  hi  fore  the 
Revolution,  oepcnd  for  ibcir  emoluments  upon  fees 
payable  by  \hr  lit:ganl>:,  tut  v.cri'  coiv.ponsated  by 
tUiiflhle  salaried  at  the  «'Xptn?e  of  the  [ublic.  ^s 
France  docs  not  supply  that  elos!^  of  pcrs?ons  who 
form  what  is  called  in  England  the  unpaid  mngis- 
trncy,  the  French  justices  of  peace  received  a  small 
salary  of  from  SOO  to  1800  francs.  AW)vc  them  in 
rank  came  judges  in  the  first  in.'^tnncc,  whose  sala- 
ries amounted  lo  3000  francs  at  the  utmost.  The 
judges  of  the  supremo  tribunals  enjoyed  about  four 
or  five  thousand  fVnncs ;  and  those  of  the  High  Court 
of  Cassation  had  not  more  than  ten  thousand  francs, 
which  scarcely  enabled  them  to  live  and  kxxp  some 
rank  in  the  metropolis.  But,  though  thu:?  underpaid, 
the  situation  of  the  French  ju(.';^es  was  honourable 
in  the  cyrs  cf  tho  country,  and  they  mainiaincJ  its 
clirirrictcr  by  activity  and  impartiality  in  their  judicial 
funciions. 

The  system  of  juries  had  been  introduced  in  cri 
minal  cases,  by  the  acclamntion  of  the  Assembly. 
Konaparle  found  them,  however,  scrupulou:?ly  res- 
tive and  troublesome.  There  may  be  s-ome  truth  in 
the  charge,  that  they  were  averse  from  conviction, 
wliero  a  loop-hole  rcmaine*d  for  acquitting  the  crimi- 
nal ;  and  that  many  audacious  crimes  remainod  un- 
punished, from  the  puuetilious  view  whieh  the  juries 
took  of  their  duty.  But  it  was  from  other  motives 
than  those  of  the  rublic  weal  that  Napoleon  made 
an  early  use  of  I'.i'^  power,  for  the  puruose  of  forming 
srecinliribrii;''^.  iii\u!(«l  with  a  half-military  cha- 
racter, to  try  all  sucli  crimes  as  assumcti  a  political 
complexion,  with  power  to  condemn  without  the 
sufirage  of  a  jury.*  We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
infringement  of  the  most  valuable  political  rights  of 
the  subject,  in  giving  some  account  of  the  trials  of 
Georges,  Rich  ecru,  and  Morcau.  No  jury  would 
ever  nave  brou/?rit  in  a  verdict  against  the  latter, 
whose  sole  crime  was  his  communication  ^ith 
PIchegru ;  a  point  of  suspicion  certainly,  but  no 
proof  whatever  of  positive  guilt.  Pohtical  causes 
being  out  of  the  field,  the  trial  by  jury  was  retained 
in  the  French  Code,  so  far  a«  regarded  cnminal 
questions ;  and  the  general  administration  of  justice 
seems  to  have  been  very  well  calculuted,for  protect-  , 
ingihe  ri^hl,  and  punisning  that  which  is  wTong. 

The  fiscal  operations  of  ponaparte  were  those  of 
which  the  subjects  complained  the  most,, as  indeed'; 
these  are  generally  the  grievances  to  which  the  peo- 
ple in  every  country  are  the  most  sensible.  High 
taxes  were  imposed  on  the  French  people,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  expenses  of  the  government,  which, 
with  nil  its  accompaniment  Si  were  very  considerable  j 
and  atihough  Bonaparte  did  all  in  his  power  to  throw 
the  charge  of  the  eternal  wars  whieh  ne  Waged  upon 
the  cmmtries  he  overrun  or  subdued,  yet  so  fordoes 
the  waste  of  war  exceed  any  emolument  which  the 
armed  hand  can  wrest  from  the  suflbrers,  so  imper-. 

•  ("to  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  even  lo  the  Criminal  Codo, 
tome  food  prindpies  remain,  derived  fmni  the  Coonutuenl  A»- 
iembly ;  the  imtitulion  of  juriet.  for  iiMilan«o..tb«5  anchor  of  FrencU 
iKHpe :  but  of  what  value  wore  leant  iiutauUoiw,  when  e^lraonU 
nary  triljuDak,  named  by  the  Emperor,  WMWiaJ  courta.  and  mili. 
tary  commiaaiiina.  judged  ail  peUUcaJ  olfencea-ihe  very  nff^kcM 
«n  whicli  the  uncban|(eable  mtm  of  the  law  la  moM  re^uredy^^- 
Mao.  db  Btakl.  l  ii.  p.  SM.) 
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feet  a  propordon  do  th«  gtina  of  the  victor  bear  to 
the  losses  of  the  vanqaisbed,  that  after  all  the  revenue 
which  was  derived  from  foreign  countries^  the  con- 
tinual  campeigns  of  the  Emperor  proved  a  constant 
and  severe  dram  upon  the  produce  of  French  industry. 
So  rich,  however,  is  the  soil  of  France,  such  are  the 
extent  of  her  resources,  such  the  patience  and  activi- 
ty of  her  inhabitants,  that  she^  is  qualified,  if  not  to 
produce  at  once  the  large  capitals  which  England 
can  raise  upon  her  national  credit,  yet  to  support  the 
payment  or  a  train  of  heavy  annual  imposts,  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  with  less  practical  incon- 
venience. The  agriculture  of  France  had  been  ex- 
tremely improved  since  the  breakins  up  of  the  great 
estates  into  smaller  portions,  and  tne  abrogation  of 
those  feudal  burdens  which  had  pressed  upon  the 
ctiluvators  $  and  it  might  be  considered  as  nouiish- 
iug,  in  spite  of  war  taxe&  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
conscription  itselt*  Under  a  fixed  and  secure, 
though  a  severe  and  despotic  government,  property 
was  protected,  and  agriculture  received  the  best  en- 
couragement, namely,  the  certainty  conferred  on  the 
cultivator  of  reaping  the  crop  which  he  sowed. 

It, was  tor  otherwise  with  oommeEce,  which  the 
maritime  war,  carried  on  so  long  and  with  such  un- 
mitigated severity,  had  very  much  iivjured,  and  the 
otter  destruction  of  which  was  in  a  manner  perfected 
by  Bonaparte*^  adherence  to  the  continental  sj^stem. 
This,  inaeed  was  the  instrument  by  which,  m  the 
long  run,  he  hoped  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  his  rival, 
but  the  whole  weight  of  which  fell  in  the  first  instance 
on  that  of  France,  whose  seaports  showed  no  other 
shipping  save  coasters  and  fishingvessels ;  while  the 
trade  of  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  and  other 
great  commercial  towns,  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  exist.  The  government  oi  the  Emperor 
was  proportionally  unpopular  in  those  cities;  and 
although  men  kept  silence,  because  surrounded  by 
the  spies  of  a  jealous  and  watchful  despotism,  their 
dislike  to  the  existing  state  of  things  could  not  en- 
tirely be  concealed.t 

On  the  other  hand,  capitalists,  who  had  sums  in- 
vested in  the  public  funds,  or  who  were  concerned 
with  the  extensive  and  beneficial  contracts  for  the 
eq^uipment  and  supply  of  Napoleon's  large  armies, 
with  all  the  numerous  and  influential  persons  upon 
whom  any  part  of  the  gathering  in  or  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  devolved,  were  necessarily  devoted 
to  a  government,  under  which,  in  spite  of  the  Em- . 
perors  vigilance,  immense  profits  were  often  derived, 
even  ttfter  those  by  whom  they  were  made  had  ren- 
dered to  the  ministers,  or  perhaps  the  generals,  by 
whom  they  were  protected,  a  due  portion  of  the  spoil. 
Economist  and  calculator  as  he  was,  to  a  most 
superior  degree  of  excellence.  Napoleon  seems  to 
have  been  utterly  unable,  if  he  really  sincerely  desired, 
to  put  an. end  to  the  peculations  of  those  whom  he 
trusted  with  power.  He  frequently,  during  his  con- 
versations at  St.  Helena,  alludes  to  the  venality  and 
corruption  of  such  as  he  employed  in  the  highest 
offices,  but  whose  sordid  practices  seem  never  to  nave 
occurred  to  him  in  the  wav  of  objection  to  his  making 
use  of  thdr  talents.  Foucn6,  Talleyrand,  and  others, 
are  thus  stigmatized;  and  as  we  well  know  how 
long,  and  upon  how  many  dififerent  occasions,  he 
employed  those  statesmen,  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  sentiments  as  to 
the  n^en,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  compound  with 
their  peculation,  m  order  to  have  the  aavantage  of 
their  abilities.    Even  when  practices  of  this  kind 

*  ["Ajpieuteure  ^ru  oonUnuallr  Umnyring  iariog  dw  wlnto 
cQuree  of  the  Revolutioo.  FoieitiMn  UMMpbt  it  luioM  in  Fmaoe. 
la  1914,  however,  tho  Enirmh  were  compollea  to  admit  that  wo 
had  iittlQ  or  mHiiioff  to  leam  fhnn  thorn.  "—NAPOLBOir,  Laa  Cases, 

<  ("Fotdxn  tnde.  whidi  in  its  roralt*  k  inflnitdy  ioferior  to 
Vriciihiim,  won  an  oluoct  of  fuburdinate  iroportanoe  mm/  mind. 
Foreif  n  trade  ii  mad«  for  agri'*aUtire  and  homo  industry,  and  not 
the  two  latter  for  the  (urmer.  The  tniemrtA  of  thnie  three  firada- 
mcnfal  caiet  are  divoi{ing.  and  fruqticntly  conflirUnf.  I  olwavf 
pmmotcd  them  in  their  natural  cradation ;  tnit  I  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  hare  roniied  them  nil  on  nn  eoualiiy.  'fhe  difBoil- 
tim,  and  even  the  total  s'agiiQtion  of  ftirelgn  trade  dnrintr  my 
reijm,  amne  out  of  the  (iiree  of  circumsta  neo^.  and  the  aecidenfa 
of  nie  tfanu.  One  brief  intermi  of  peace  wmild  immcdtal^j'  hwe 
i#r.<wed  it  to  it*  natural  tevd."— Kapqleon,  Las  Cases,  t  it.  p. 
••.1 
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of  cenaunog  and  repreaaiag  thsm  waa  not  adaptaii* 
■how  apuje  sense  of  morality  on  hk  own  parCiOC 
any  desire  to  use  extraordinary  rigour  in  preventws 
them  in  future.  Thia  conobmon  we  fipnn  finom  the 
following  anecdote  which  he  communicated  Co  Las 
Cases:— 

Speaking  of  generals,  and  praising  the  diouiteiest- 
edness  of  some,  he  adda,  Maaaana,  Augersan,  Brttne^ 
and  others,  were  undaunted  da>nMlalon.  Upon  one 
occaaion,  the  rapacity  of  the  nrat  of  theae  ^enenda 
had  exceeded  the  natienoe  of  the  Emperor.  Hia 
niode  of  punuhine  nim  waa  peculiar.  He  did  not 
dispossess  him  of  the  conunand,  of  which  he  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  by  such  anunsoldier-like 
vice— he  did^not  strip  the  aeprodator  by  judidai  sen-  « 
tence  of  his  ill- won  gains,  and  reatora  them  to  thoee 
from  whom  thev  were  plundered— but,  in  order  to 
make  the  general  sensible  that  he  had  proceeded  too 
far,  Bonaparte  drew  a  bill  iq>Qn  the  banker  of  the  de- 
Unquent,  for  the  sum  of  two  or  three  miUiona  of 
francs,  to  be  placed  to  Mas^ena's  debit,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  the  drawer.  Gh'eat  was  the  embarraesment  of 
the  banker,  who  dared  not  refiiae  the  Imperial  order, 
while  he,humbly  heaitated,  that  he  could  not  safely 
honour  it  without  the  authority  of  hia  piincipaL 
"Pay  the  money,"  waa  the  Emperor's  reply,  "and 
let  Massena  refuse  to  give  you  credit  at  nia  peril.** 
The  monev  waa  paid  accordingly,  and  placed  to  that 
generaPs  aebit.  without  his  venturing  to  atart  any 
objections.^  This  was  not  pftniahing  peculation,  but 
partaking  in  its  gains ;  and  the  apint  of  the  transac- 
tion approached  nearly  to  that  described  by  Le  Sage, 
where  the,  Spanish  minister  of  state  inaiata  on  shar- 
ing the  bribes  given  to  his  secretary. 

Junot.  in  like  manner,  who,  upon  )ua  retnzn  from 
Portugal,  gave  general  scandal  by  the  display  of  dia- 
monds, and  other  wealth,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
that  oppressed  country,  received  from  Bonaparte  a 
friendly  hint  to  be  more  cautious  in  such  exnibitiona. 
But  his  acknowledged  rapacity  was  never  thought  oi 
as  a  reason  disqualifying  him  for  being  i>reaently  after- 
wards sent  to  the  government  of  lllyria. 

We  are  informed,  in  another  ,01  the  Empenir't 
communications,  that  his  Council  of  State  waa  of 
admirable  use  to  him  in  the  severe  inquisition  whidi  0 
he  was  desirous  of  making  into  the  public  accouota. 
The  proceedings  of  this  Star  Chamber,  ana  the  fisar 
of  being  transmitted  to  the  cognition  of  the  Grand 
Judge,  usually  brought  the  culprits  to  coropon'tion  i 
and  when  they  had  disgorged  one,  two,  or  three  mil- 
hons,  the  government  was  enriched,  or,  accordingto 
Bonaparte's  ideas,  the  laws  were  satisfied.^  t%« 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Bonaparte,  though  he  con- 
temned wealth  in  his  own  person,  waa  aware  that 
avarice,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  secoodaiy  antf  sor- 
did species  of  ambition^  is  the  most  pqwerni?  motive 
to  mean  and  vulgar  minds ;  and  he  wiflingly  advan- 
ced sold  to  those  who  chose  to  prey  oponitl  to  long 
as  their  eflTorts  facihtated  his  possessiiiff  and  retain- 
ing the  unlimited  authority  to  which  hepad  reached. 
In  a  country  where  distress  and  disaster  of  every  kind,     * 
public  and  private,  had  enabled  many  to  raise  Uuigs 
fortunes  by  brokerage  and  agiotage,  a  monied  intereat 
of  a  peculiar  character  was  soon  formed,  whoaa 
hopes  were  of  course  rested  on  the  wonderful  ruler^ 
by  whose  gigantic  ambition  neW  achemea  of  ^peen- 
lation  were  opened  in  constant  succession,  and 
whose  unrivalled  talents  seemed  to  have  found  Hm 
art  of  crovming  the  most  difficult  imdertakinga  wittt 
success. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  mantifaetnHng  tnter^i^ 
must  have  perished  in  FVance,  from  the  aame  tee> 
sons  which  so  strongly  and  unfavonrabFy  afflictiBd 
the  commerce  of  that  country.  In  ceaajng  to  import, 
there  must  indeed  have  been  a  corresponding  miM- 
nution  of  the  demand  for  goods  to  be  exported^ 
whether  these  w<»re  the  growth  of  the  soil,  or  A* 
productions  of  French  labour.  Accordingly,  ihli 
result  had,  in  a  great  degree,  taken  plac&  ana  thprv 
was  a  decrease  to  a  large  amount  in  those  Koodi  ' 
which  the  French  were  accustomed  to  export  m  «K- 
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cfcMgi  Har  41m  imnettabamudditieB  BOppKad  to  them 
1^  Bntieh  trade.  But,  though  the  real  and  k<«ittmate 
stimiiittB  to  manufkctune  had  thua  ceaaed,  mpoleoa 
had  aabathttted  an  artificial  one,  which  bad,  to  a  cer- 
tatn  extent,  soppJied  the  place  of  natural  trade.  We 
muat  remark,  that  Napoleon,  practicallv  and  peraon- 
allv  IhigaL  waa  totally  a  atranger  to  the  aaenoe  of 
Pouttcal  Eoonomv.  ue  never  received  or  acted  upon 
the  ide^  that  %  liberal  ayatem  of  commerce  operatea 
most  ¥^ely  in  difiuaing  the  productions  which  are 
usually  the  aubjecta  of  exchange)  and  in  affording  to 
every  country  the  greateet  afaare  of  the  bounties  of 
nature,  or  the  produce  of  industrv  at  the  eaaieat  ratea. 
On  the  oofltrarv,  he  had  prooeeaed  to  act  against  the 
commerce  of  fing^and,  as.  in  a  military  capf  city,  he 
would  have  done  m  regard  to  the  water  which  sup^ 
pdied  a  .besiafnd  city.  He  strove  to  cut  it  off,  and 
altof^stlier  to  destroy  iL  and  to  supply  the  absence  of 
ita  productionai  by  socn  substitutee  as  France  could 
furniah.*  Hence,  the  factitious  encouragement  aven 
to  the  French  manttfacturea,  not  by  the  natural  de- 
mand of  the  oountry,  but  by  the  bounties  and  prohi- 
bitions by  whioh  they  were  guarded.  Hence,  the 
desperate  eflbrts  made  to  produce  a  opecies  of  sugar 
from  various  sub8tanoe&  especially  n-om  the  beet- 
root. To  this  unnatural  and  unthrifty  experiment, 
Bonaparte  used  to  attach  so  much  consequence,  that 
a  piece  of  the  new  'composition,  which,  with  much 
time  and  trouble^  had  been  made  to  approximate 
the  quality  of  ordinary  loaf-augar,  was  preserved  in 
aglaas-case  over  the  Impenal  mantel-piece;  and  a 
pound  or  two  of  beet-sugar,  highly-refined,  was  sent 
to  foreign  courts,  to  illustrate  the  means  by  which 
Napoleon  consoled  his  subjects  for  the  evils  incum- 
bent on  the  continental  syatem.  No  way  of  flatter- 
ing or  gratifying  the  Emperor  waa  so  certain,  as  to 
appear  eager  in  supporting  these  views ;  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  his  generals,  when  tottering. in  the  Impe- 
rial good  graces,  regained  the  favour  of  his  master, 
by  planting  the  whole  of  a  considerable  estate  with 
faeet-root.  ^  In  these,  and  on  similar  occasions,  Napo- 
leon, in  his  eager  desire  to  produce  the  commodity 
desiderated,  became  regardless  of  those  considera- 
tions which  a  manufiictnrer  fitpt  ascertains  when 
about  to  commence  his  operations,  namely,  the 
sKpense  at  which  the  article  can  be  produced,  the 
price  at  which  it  can  be  di^wsed  of,  and  its  fitness 
far  the  market  which  it  is  intended  to  supply.  The 
various  encouragements  given  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
tnrera,  an^^  others,  in  France,  hj  which  it  was  de- 
signea  to  supply  the  want  of  British  goods.  i>roce6ded 
upon  a  system  equally  illiberal  and  impolitic.  Still, 
however,  the  t>xpenBive  bounties,  and  forced  sales, 
i^bich  the  influence  of  government  afforded,  enablea 

Stese  manufacturers  to  proceed,  and  furnished  em- 
oymetit  to  a  certain  number  of  men,  who  were  na- 
turally grateful  for  the  protection  which  they  received 
freak  the  Ei^peror.  In  the  same  manner,  although 
no  artificial  jet-d'eau,  upon  the  grandest  scale  of  ex- 
poQsei  can  so  much  reffesh  the  face  of  nature,  as  the 
eende  and  eeneral  influence  of  a  natural  shower,  the 
former  will  neverthelesa  havo  the  enect  of  feeding 
ajid  nourishing  such  vegetable  productions  as  are 
within  the  reach  of  its  limited  influence.  It  was 
tkifb  that  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  at  encouraging 
arts  and  manufactures,  though  proceeding  on  mis- 
taken principles,  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
solta  apparently  beneficialt 

We  b>^o  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  im- 
mense public  works  which  were  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  Bonapartrs  governmont.  Temples, 
bndges,  and  aqueducls,  are.  indeed,  the  coin  with 
Wihieh  arbitrary  princes,  in  all  ages,  have  endeavoured 
to  eompensato  for  the  liberty  of  which  the  people  are 

■*  V*  'Hie  Bfitem'of  comiDrteial  lieeiwe*  was  no  doubt  miaclde- 
ymt.  Betveti  IbrMd  that  I  Bhotdd  havo  laid  it  down  aa  a  prinei- 
pla.  It  was  tha  inveatioa  of  the  Erwlith ;  with  me  it  waa  only  a 
mopicntary  reaoiirce.  Even  the  continental  tyatem,  in  its  extent 
ana  riifour,  waa  by  me  n^gardcd  as  a  measare  occaoioned  br  the 
wsr  ami  leniporanr  drtnmataiicei."— Napquon,  Im  Oiaa^  t.  iv. 

^280,283.] 

•*  r'tnituMiry  or  manuiheturea,  and  intenial  trade,  made  ioh 
mento  prorreaa  dorintr  my  reifrn.    Hie  application  ofcbprniaf ^  to 
thD mamlfaehirvs,  miMPU  inem  to  advance  with  olant  strides.    I. 
fMa  aar  impolie,  the  cflecta  of  wtiich  extended  throaghoilt  El^ 
nvB.''-T(ikMi.votf.  £«(  (Vvta.  t.  IT.  n-  W.^  . 


deprived.  Such  monuaMnts  are  popvlar  with  the 
citizens^  because  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  oommon 
to  all,  aiid  the  monarch  is  partial  to-  a  style  of  ezpea- 
diture  promising  more  phiusibly  than  any  other,  to 
extend  the  memory  9f  his  present  greatness  far  into 
the  boaom  of  fiituiity.  Bonaparte  waa  not,  and 
could  not  be,  inaenaible  to  either  of  these  rootivea. 
jEIia  mmd  was  too  much  enlarged  to  aeek  enjoyment 
in  any  of  the  oidinaiy  objects  of  exclusive  gratifica- 
tion; and  undoubtedly,  he  who  had  done  so  much  to 
diatinguiah  himself  during'  his  life  above  ordinary 
mortals,  muat  have  naturally  desired  that  his  publio 
works  should  preserve  his  fame  to  future  ages.  Ac 
cordingly,  he  undertook  and  executed  some  of  the 
most  splendid  labours  of  modern  times.  The  road 
over  the  Simplon,  and  the  baama  at  Antwerp,  may 
be  always  appealed  to  as  gigantic  spedmena  of  hia 
pubhc  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  before  hinted.  Na- 
poleon sometimes  aimed  at  producing  immediala 
effect  by  proposals  and  plans  hastily  adopisdi  aa. 
hastily  decreed,  and  given  m  fiill  form  to  the  govern- 
ment journal}  but  which  were  either  abandoned 
immediately  after  having  been  commenced,  or  per- 
haps, never  advanced  farther  than  the  plan  announced 
in  the  Monittfi^r,  Bonaparte's  habits  of  activity,  hia 
powers  of  deciding  with  a  sinfsle  glance  upon  moat 
points  of  either  military  or  civil  en^eermg,  were 
liberallv  drawn  upon  to  strike  hia  subjects  with  wt»n- 
der  and  admiration.  During  the  few  peaceful  inter- 
vals of  hia  reign,  hia  impatience  of  inaction  found* 
amusement  in  traversing  with  great  rapidity,  and 
often  on  the  shortest  notioS}  the  various  departments 
in  France.  Travelling  with  mcredible  celenty.  though 
usually  accompanied  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  he 
bad  no  sooner  visited  any  town  of  conseauenc&  than 
he  threw  himself  on  horseback,  and,  followea  only 
bx  bis  aide-de-camp  and  his  Mameluke  Rustan,  who 
with  difficulty  kept  him  in  view,  be  took  a  flying 
survey  of  the  place,  its  cai>acities  of  improvement,  or 
the  inconveniences  which  attached  to  it.  With  this 
local  knowledge,  thus  rapidljr  acquired,  he  gave  au- 
dience to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  overwhelmed 
them  verv  often  with  liberal  and  long  details  concern- 
ing the  place  round  which  he  haagalloped  for  the 
first  time,  but  in  which  they  had  spent  their  daya. 
Amazement  at  the  extent  and  facility  of  the  Empe- 
ror's powers  of  observation,  was  thus  universally  ex- 
cited, and  hia  hints  were  recorded  in  the  MonUiUTx 
for  the  admiration  of  France.  Some  public  work, 
solicited  bv  the  municipality,  or  suggested  by  the 
enlightened  benevolence  of  the  Emperor  himself,  waa 
then  projected,  but  which,  in  man%  if  not  most  oases, 
remamed  unexecuted;  the  impenal  fundanot  beine 
in  all  circumstances  adequate  to  the  splendour  of 
Napoleon's  undertakings,  or,  whioh  waa  the  mote 
fireaitent  case,  some  new  absorbing  war,  or  project  of ' 
ambition,  occasioning  every  other  object  of^expendi- 
ture  to  be  postponed. 

Even  if  some  of  Bonaparte'a  most  magniftcent 
worka  of  public  splendour  bad  been  completed,  there  » 
ia  room  to  doubt  whether  they  would  have  boen  at-  . 
tended  with  real  advantage  to  his  power,  bearing  tha 
least  proportion  to  the  influence  which  thebr  grao^ 
deur  necessarily  produces  upon  the  imagination. 
We  look  with  admiration,  ana  indeed  with  astonish- . 
ment,  on  the  splendid  dock'Varda  of  the  Scheldt; 
but  had  they  been  accomplianed,  what  availed  the  . 
building  of  first-rates,  which  France  could  hardly 
find  sailors  to  roan:  which,  being  manned,  dacen. 
not  venture  out  of  the  river;  or,  nazarding  them- 
selves upon  the  ocean,  were  sure  to  become  tha  • 
prizes  of  the  first  British  men-of-war  with  whom 
they  chanced  to  encounter  7   Almost  all  this  profuse 
expense  went  to  the  mere  purposes  of  vain  glory  * 
for  more  mischief  would  have  oeen  dono  to  pritish 
commerce,  which  Bonaparte  knew  well  was  the  aa- 
snilable  point,  byliix  privateers  from  Dunkirk,  than  by  ■ 
all  the  ships  of  the  hne  which  he  could  build  at  umi  . 
new  and  most  elpensivedock-yard  of  Antwerp,  wUa  , 

Brest  and  Toulon  to  booU  -^  ,.■»   • 

In  such  coses  as  these,  Napoleon  did,  in  a  most 
efficient  manner,  that  which  he  ridiculed  theDireo 
torv  for  bein«  unable  to  do— he  wrought  on  tha.ipt- ,, 
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•flldAtUtt 'of  tiM.  Prenoh  tiMioii,  whidh^'inde^ -liBd 
been  already  so  dftzxted  ^  the  extrtordiiiary  ihinrgs 
he  kad  aceonipliahed,  ftiatt  had  he  promise  iheni 
atill  greater  pfodi^s  than  were  impued  in  the  mt^- 
nifideniworka  which  he  dirocied  to  be  founded,  they 
might  still  \wfe  been  jnHliiicd  iti  ejcpeciinff  the  per^ 
formance  of  hia  predictions.  And  it  miiat  oe  admit> 
ted,  looking  woimd  ihe.rityof  Paris,  and  iraveWinff 
throngh  the  provinces  of  France,  th»t  Bonaparte 
hail,  in  the  works  of  peaceful  grandeur,  left  a  Htasnp 
of  magnificence,  not  anworthy  of  ihe  sonring  and  at 
the  sntne  time  profoond  spint,  which  accomplished 
so  many  wwidere  in  warfare. 

Tho  personai  and-  family  fifo  of  Napoleon  was 
skitfutiv  adapted  to  -his  pro-entinent  station.  If  he 
had  fbihkfs  connected  with  pleasure  and  passion, 
tli«y  were  feo  carefully  veiled  to  remain  unknown  to 
the  world— at  least,  they  were  not  manifested  by 
any  of  those  woaknfsscB  which  might  earve  to  lower 
tltfr  Emperor  to  the  stamp  of  common  men.  His 
conduct  toward*  the  Kmpresa  Josephine  was  regular 
and  exemplary.  From  their  acccstton  to  grandeur 
tilllho  fatal  diroree,  ae  Napoleon  once  termed  it. 
they  shared  the  pttvacv  of  the  same  apartment,  and 
for  nvanv  years  pnrrook  Ihe  same  bed.-  Josephme  is 
said,  indeed,  to  hove  given  her  husband,  upon  whom 
she  had  mffny  claims^  aonm  annoyance  by  her  jea- 
lousy, to  which  he  pstiently  submitted  and  escnped 
the  feproach  thrown  on  «o  many  heroes  and  men 
of  genius,  that,  proof  to  everything  else,  they  arc 
nor^to  against  tho  allareitYeDts  of  female  seduction. 
What  amours  he  had  Wore  of  a  passing  character. 
No  woman,  excepting  Josephine  and  her  Riccessor, 
who  exercised  rlieir  lawftil  and  rightful  inrtiience, 
was  ever  known  to  jiossess  any  power  over  him.* 

Tho  dignity  of  his  throne  was  splendidly  and 
magnificently  maintained,  but  tlic  ixpense  was  still 
limMed  by  ihat  love  of  order  which  aroee  out  of  Bo- 
naparte's powers  of  arithmetical  calculation,  habitu- 
ally and  constantly  employed,  and  the  trusting  to 
wtiicli,  contributed,  it  may  l>o,  to  that  external  regu- 
larity and  deoorunt  which  he  always  supported.  In 
speaking  of  his  own  peculiar  taste,  Bonoparic  said 
tnat  ht«  favorite  work  was  a  book  of  logaritiimA,  and 
his  choicest  amu^oment  was  working  out  tho  prob- 
lema.  The  individual  tp  whom  the  Emperor  made 
this  singular  avowal  mentioned  it  with  suiprise  to  an 
officer  near  his  person,  who  assured  him,  that  not 
onlr  did  Napoleon  amuse  himself  with  arithmetical 
cipnere,  and  the  theory  of  ooropvtation,  but  that  he 
fnpquently  brought  it  to  bear  on  his  domestic  ex- 
paiwest  and  diverted  himself  with  comparing  the 

Ence  at  which  particular  articlc»  were  charged  to 
im,  with  the  rate  which  they  ought  to  have  coat  at 
tbe'fair  market  price,  but  which,  for  reosons  unne- 
c«0BaTy  to  state,  was  in  gsneiral  greatly  exceeded. 
Lfta  Cases  mentions  his  cletecting  such  an  ovor- 
charge  in  the  gold  fringe  whk;h  adorned  one  of  his 
state  apartments.  A  still  more  curious  Anecdote  re- 
spsets  a  watch  which  the  most  eminent  artist  of 
Fans  had  orders  to  finish  with  his  utmost  skill,  in  a 
■h4e  whieh  ini^bt  become  a  gift  fhim  th« Emperor 
orFrance  to  his  brother  the  King  of  Spoki.  Befiare 
ths- watch  was  out  of  the  artisrs  hands,  Napoleon 
reeerirsd  the  new»  of  the  battle  of  Vittoris.  All  is 
now  over  with  Joatph,"  were  almost  his  first  words 
after  receiving  the  tnlelhsence.  "  Send  to  oounter- 
maiid  the  order  for  the  watob.''t 

Propsrly  considered,' this  anecdote  indicates  no  in- 
difierence  an  u.  His  hrotheHs  fate^  nor  anxiety  about 
Baling  a  petty  sum ;  it  was  the  rigid  calculation  of  a 

Sroftased  accountant,  whose  baoits  of  ^accuracy  in- 
ilde  him  to  bring  every  loss  to  a  distinct  balance, 
however  trivial  the  ofl^-set  may  be.  But  although  the 
Ebq^erqr^B  economy  descended  to  minute  trifies,  we 
aMnot  '|o  suppose  that  among  such  was  its'  natural 

Shere.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  fost  year  of  the' 
msulato,  he  disoovered  and  rectifiea  an  error  in  the 
statement  of  the  revenue,  to  the  amount  of  no  less 
tbifi'tWD  millions  of  francs,  to  tho  preiudioe  of  the 
state.  In  another  instance,  with  the  skill  which  only 
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*  The  watch,  luiif  completed,  retnained  in  the  hands  of  the  ar- 
ti*;aiidto'D«w  the  vrdftttty  of  tbcf  Duke  of  WcIKngton. 


a  natural  taste  for  <»)ctdatioii  biiMiglit  tM<i 
by  oonstant  practKe  could  have- attafaiedv  he^o- 
covered  an  enormoos'Ovorohafge  of  ram  than  umtf 
thousand  francs  in  thepay-acooontsoC  the  sakrisDA ' 
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ofPbris.    "^Two  such  discoveries,  by  the  ihi 

Irate,  mast  have  gone  far  to  seoufe  tagulariKy  im  tin  • 

departments  in  which  ibty  were  modek  in  Qitiire. 

Attending  to  this  remaricBbltf  peomiiifitj^  ifaiowSi 
nmch  lighten  thecharaoier  of  BoiMiiarae-.  it  wosi 
by  dint  of  his  rapid  andiiowerfiil  connbm^tioirs  thai, 
he  succeeded  as  a  general ;  aod  the  sa«*elaw«  of  eaA- 
eolation  can  be  traced  through  xnuefa  oi  his  p:iblie 
and  private  tife. 

The  palace  obaiiges,  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Eihucror,  were  compisielyaad  accurately  rejniKtcd 
by  his  Imperial  Mej^iars  own'CalouiatiMi.  Ho 
boasted  to  have  so  simphfrtd  the •exiiewbtiai^ of  ilio. 
ancient  kings  of  Fronee,  that  bi»  himting^cstabliah*^ 
ment,  thouglr  maintained  in  the  utoiosi  cpleDdour, 
cost  a  considerable  som  less  than  that  of  it  ht:.  Bour- 
bons. But  it  must  be  recr^ect^,  tirstt  thai  Naf^oleOB 
was  freo  from  theohhgation  ^vbidl  subjected  tho 
Bourbons  tathcoxtravegniif'expenseswhit-ii  auend- 
ed  the  high  appointroentst  of  their  household;  se^ 
condk,  tlfat  urlder  the  Imperial  eoveramcni^  tho 
whole  establishment  of  falconry  was  aholifbod;  a 
sport  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  mote  str^'^' 
inglypicture^^quc  and  interesting  than  any  other  ts- 
rictyof  the  chase,  and  which,  asitmfersa  royal  ex- 
peiisr,  belongs  properly  to  8ov*.reign  priiiees. 

Tl>e  Imperial  court  \vaj»distin allied  not  only  by 
a  severe  ciiqaeUe,  but  the  grand eei,  by  whom  ifo 
principnt  duties  were  discharged,  were  gincR  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  utmost  nvairniiioence  of  drees  and 
equipage  was  required  from  thru  upon  public; oct:a- 
sionsi.      It    was,    indeed,    a    subject    of  con^lainr 
amongst  thesar\'sntfi  of  the<3ix)wn,  that  thout:n  Bo- 
nnparie  was  in  many  reepecrs  attenirve  to  their  uno- 
rests,  gave  them  opportunities  of  acquiring  M*eailh, 
invested  them  with  large  donations  andendowment^ 
and  fr^iacntly  assifvted  them  with  a<n  Influi^ce  not 
easily  withstood  in  the  aocotiiplishnfcat  of  arirania*' 
geous  marriages;  >t!t  still  the  great  b.xpttiTdit ore  at 
which  they  wiere  required  Ht  support  then*  appearance 
at  tho  Imperinl  court,  prevented  their  refMi3?iftg  any 
fortnne  which  could  p^ov^d^€ff«*luatty  fof  their  fi^- 
mily.    This  expiense  Bonaparte  loved  to  represent,  as- 
a  tax  which  he  made  hh  cointk^rs  pay  to  support  iho 
manufactures  of  Prance ;  but  it  wa»  extendJrdiw  far 
as  to  show  plainly,  that,  determined  as  Re  v>mB  to 
establish  his  nobility  on  such  a  scale  as  to  grace  his 
cotirt,  it  was  far  Axrni  being  hia  purpose  to  permit 
them  to  assume  any  real  power,  or  to  form  an  exist- 
ing and  infiuential  barrier  between  tiie  crown  and' 
the  people.    The  same  inference  is  to  bo  drawn  from 
the  law  of  FVance  concernmg  snccession  in  landed . 
property,  which  is  in  ordinary  cases  equally 'drvicM 
amongst  thfe  children  of  the  deceaseds  a  drnun- 
stonce  which  must  efieetually  prevent  the  rise  ot- 
great  hereditary  infkienee.     And  although,  for  thm 
support  of  dignities  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  in 
some  other  Caees,  anentoil  of  aporiioA  of  thefaToar^ 
ed  person^s  eetatC)  called  a  Ma^arai,  is  pcnnittod  tn 
follow  the  title,  yet  theptx)portK)ni9  so  imnll  as  u^ 
give  no  coBsiderabte  weight  lo  tboso  upon  wbona  it' 
uevolvee. 

The  compoiiilion  of  Bonqwrte's  court  woo  oingB* 
lar.    Amid  his  military  dukes  and  maieecksls  wsfn- 
mingled  many  descendants  of  the  old  noblesse,  wlio 
had "Doen  struck  out  of  the  list  of  ermgratioa.    On 
these  Bonaparte  spread  the  cruel  repiviach,  *'I  o^* 
fered  them  rank  in  my  armV^they  doolinsd  the  sfT' 
vice }   I  opened   my  antechambefrs  to  them — tJiir 
rushed  in  and  filled  thom."    In  this  the  Bmperordid 
not  do  justice  to  the  apcieut  noblesse  of  PrancoL 
A  great  manv  resumed  their  naUural  shuatioa  in  (ho 
military  runlis  of  their  country,  ond  a  still  grostar 
number  declined,  in  any  capacity,  to  bend  the  ktfoo 
to  him,  whom  they  coiud  only  ooQ3ider  as  a  suobesi 
fill  usurper. 

The  cercraorriti]  of  the  Tuilerics  was  upon  the  moot 
•pleudid  scale,  the  public  festivals  were  h^Id  with 
the  utmost  raagmfioenoe^  aod  the  etiquette  won  of  ihn- 
most  strict  and  indefeasible  oharaeter.    To  all  ihiof 
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Mp^s^Ktte  biiDfs«]f  atUcbed,  qooMqiMDce,  as  ceremo*' 
iiu^R  cbaractcrifiing  the  spirit  and  aiKnity  of  his  f(o«> 
ycrnnient}  aod  he  had  aiilled  even  hia  own  mind 
into  a  veneration  for  all  those  outward  forms  con* 
HOC  ted  with  royally,  as  accurately  as  if  they  had 
bfon  during  his  whole  hfe  the  special  subject  of  his 
aUention.  There  is  a  curious  cjiample  given  by 
.  Munsieur  Las  Cases.  Bonaparte,  in  f(ood-numour* 
cd  triflinfi,  had  given  his  follow&r  the  titles  of  your 
lii^linci'S,  your  lordship,  and  so  forth,  amidst  which 
it  occured  to  him,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  to  u^e  the 
pliraa  ,  "Your  Majesty."  The  instant  that  the  word, 
sacred  to  his  own  ears,  had  escaped  him,  the  humour 
of  frolic  was  ended,  and  he  rei^umcd  a  herioui^  tone, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  let  his  plui* 
saniry  trespass  upon  an  imbeconiing  and  almost 
hallowed  subject. 

There  were  many  of  Bonaparte's  (riends  and  fol« 
lowers,  bred,  like  himself  under  the  influence  of  the 
Revolution,  who  doubted  the  policy  of  his  entering , 
into  such  a  strain  of  iiluitation  of  the  ancient  courts 
of  Europe,  and  of  his  appearing  anxious  to  emulate 
them  in  the  only  points  in  which  he  must  necessari* 
'  Jy  fail,  aniiquliy  and  long  oUierveiice  ^ving  to  an- 
cient usages  an  effect  iipon  (be  imagination,  which 
could  not  possibly  attach  to  the  same  ceremonial  in- 
troduced into  a  court  of  yesterday.  These  would 
wHIirtgly  have  seen  the  dignity  of  their  master'^ 
court  rested  upon  its  •real  and  pre-eminent  import- 
ance, and  wo«ud^have  desired,  that  though  republican 
principles  were  ab^ndoned,^  soniething  of  the  severe 
and  manly  simplicity  of  Republican  manners  skoirid 
have  coiiiinued  to  cnaracien/c  a  throne  whose  site 
rested  upon  the  Revolution*  The  courtiers  who  held 
such  opinions  were  at  liberty  to  dra^'  conflation 
^om  the  jiersonal  appearance  and  habits  of  Napole- 
on. Annd  the  gleam  of  embroidery^  of  orderi«,  deco- 
rations, and  all  that  the  etiquette  oi  a  court  deinauds 
lo  render  cer<^onial  atdnce  accurate  andsplendid| 
the  ^rson  oif  the  Emperor  was  to  be  distinguished 
by  ms  extreme  simplicity  of  dfess  and  deportment;. 
ApJ^in  uniform,  with  a  hat  having  no  otner  oina- 
*meni  than  a  small  three-coloured  cockade,  was  the 
dress  of  him  who  bestowed  all  these  gorgeous  doco- 
tations,  and  inlionour  of  whom  these  costly  robes 
of  ceremoidal  had  been  exhibited.  Perhaps  Napo- 
leon might  be  of  opiniqn,  that  a  person  under  the 
common  size,  and  in  his  latter  days  somewhat  cor- 
pulent, was  unfit  for  the  display  of  rich  dresses ;  or 
It  is  more  likdy  be  desired  to  intimate,  thai  although 
ne  exacted  iVprn  others  the  strict  observance  of  eti^ 
quette,  he  held  that  the  Imperial  dignity  placed  him 
above  any  recipropal  obpgation  towards  tnem. 

Perhaps^  also,  m  liimiing  his  personal  expenses, 
and  avoiding  that  df  a  aplci^did  royal  wardrobe,  Bo- 
naparte micnt  indulge  that  love  of  calculaiipn  and 
order,  whicnwehave  noticed  as  alead'uis  point  of. 
his  character.  But  his  utmost  efibrts  could  not  carry 
a  similar  spirit  of  economy  among  the  female  part  of 
Ids  Imperial  family ;  and  it  may  be  a  consolatioB  to 
persons  of  less  consequence io  know,  that  in  this  re- 
.  spec!  the  Emperor  of  half  tke  world  was  nearly  as 
powerlois  as  they  may  feel  themselves  to  be.     Jose- 
phine, with  all  ner  amiable  gualitiesrwas  proAise, 
after  the  getieral  custom  of  Creoles,  and  Pauline  de 
Boi;ghese  was  no  less  so.     The  efforts  of  Napoleon 
to  limit  tncir  expenses,  sometimes  gave  jdae  to  sin- 
snlar  scenes.     Upon  one  occasion,  the  Emperor 
xmnd  in  company  of  Josephine  a  cenain  milliner  of 
high  reputation  and  equal  expense,  with  whom  he  had 
charged  bis  wife  to  nave  no  dealings.      Incensed 
St  tois  breach  of.  his  orders,  he  directed  the  mar- 
chandt  des  modes  to  be  conducted,  to  the  Eicetre ; 
but  the  niunber  of  carriages  which  brought  the 
^yiyes  of  his  principal  courtiers  la  consult  her  in  cap- 
..tivity,  convinced  him  that  thepopularityof  themini- 
ner  was  too  powerful  even  for  his  Imperial  authority; 
»o  he  wisely  dropped  a  contention  which  must  h^ve 
>t>peared  ludicrous  to  the  public,  and  the  artist  was 
Kt  at  Uberty  to  charm  and  pillage  the  gay  world  of 
Pans  at  her  own  pleasure.* 
.  On  aiiother  occasion,  the  irregularity  of  Josephine 
^       m  the  article  oif  expense,  led  to  an  incident  which  re- 
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minds  us  of  anaosfidote  in  the  hiatoiy  of  seiia  Ori- 
ental Sultan.  A  creditor  of  the  Empress,  become 
desperate  from  delay,  stopped  the  Imperial  aafkcke, 
in  which  the  Emperor  was  leaving  St.  Cloud,  with 
Josephine  by  his  side,  and  presented  hie  account, 
with  a  request  of  payment.  Bonaparte  did  as  Saladin 
would  have  done  in  similar  circumstanci;s — he  for- 
gave the  man's  boldness  in  consideration  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claim,  and  caused  the  debt  to  be  immedi- 
ately settled.  In  fact,  while  blaming  the  expense 
and  irre^larity  whicli  occasioned  sucn  demands,  his 
sense  Of  justice,  aiid  his  family  affection,  equally  in- 
clined him  to  satisfy  the  creditor. 

The  same  lov^-  of  order,  as  a  ruling  principle  of  bis 
government,  musi  have  rendered  Bonaparte  a  severe 
censor  of  all  pubhc  breaches  of  the  decencies  of  so- 
cictv.  Public  morals  are  in  themselves  the  accom- 
plishtnent  and  fulfilment  of  all  laws;  they  alone 
constitute  a  national  code.  Accordingly,  the  mao- 
ncra  of  the  Impenal  court  were  under  such  regula- 
tion as  to  escape  public  scandal,  if  they  were  not  be- 
yond secret  su^icion.t  In  the  same  manner, 
gambling,  the  natural  and  favourite  vice  of  a  court, 
wa^i  not  practised  in  that  of  Bonaparte,  who  dis- 
countenanced high  play,  by  every  means  in  bis 
power.  But  he  suffered  it  to  be  hccnned  to  an  im- 
mense and  frightful  extent,  by  the  minister  of  police ; 
nor  can  we  give  liiin  the  least  credit  w-heu  he  aifixms, 
that  tlie  gambling- houses  which  paid  such  immense 
rents  to  Fouch^,  existed  without  his  knowledge. 
Napoleon's  own  assertion  cannot  make  os  beheve 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  principal  source  of  re- 
venue which  supported  his  police.  He  compounded, 
on  thi-i  as  on  other  occasions.  With  a  good- will,  in 
consideration  of  the  personal  advantage  which  be 
derived  from  it. 

In  the  public  amusements  of  a  mure  general  kind. 
Bonaparte  took  a  deep  interest.  He  often  attended 
the  theatre,  though  commonly  in  private,  and  v\  iili- 
out  eclat.  His  own  taste,  as  well  as  politiccil  cir- 
cumstances, led  bun  to  encourage  the  amusements 
of  the  stage ;  and  the  celebrated  Talma,  whose  de- 
cided talents  placed  biui  at  the  head  of  the  French 
performers,  received,  as  well  in  personal  notice  from 
the  Emperor,  as  through  the  more  substantial  me- 
diuni  of  a  pension,  an  assurance,  that  (he  kindness 
which  he  had  shown  in  early  youth  to  the  little  Cor- 
sican  student  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  strictest 
care  was  taken  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  on 
the  stage  which  could  awaken  feelings  or  recollec- 
tions imfavouraUe  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
When  the  acute  tvit  o**  (he  Parisian  audience  seized 
on  some  egression  or  incidsnt  which  had  my  anal- 
ogy to  public  affairs,  the  greatest  pains  were  taken, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  circumstance  from  recur- 
ring, but  even  to  hinder  it  from  getting  into  general 
circulation.  Thlt  seerecy  respecting  what  ocomrred 
in  public,  could  not  be  attained  in  a  tne  country, 
but  was  easily  accomplished^in  one  where  the  pcUic 
papers,  the  general  organs  of  intelligenca  mete  un- 
der the  strict  and  unremitted  vigilanceof  the  gOT6rn- 
ment. 

There  were  periods  when  Bonaparte,  in  Older  to 
gain  the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  thode  tvlio 
claim  the  exchvire  title  of  lovers  of -liberty,,  was  not 
•nwilline  to  be  thought  the  fViend  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  was  heard  to  express  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Uberty  of  the  press,  and  other  checks  upon  tho  efxe- 
CQtive  authonty.  To  reconcile  his  opiiuons  <or  ra- 
ther* what  be  threw  oat  as  his  opinions)  with  a 
practice  diametrically  opposite,  was  no  easy  matter, 
yet  he  sometimes  attenqyted  it.  On  observing  one 
or  two  persons,  whohaid  been  his  silent  ana  sur- 
prised auditors  on  such  an  occasion,  unable  to  eup- 
press  some  appearance  of  incredulity,  he  immedi- 
ately entered,  upon  his  defence.  "lam,"  he  said. 
"^  at  bottom,  and  naturally,  for  a  fixed  and  limited 
goTernment  You  seem  not  to  helieve  me,  porhapa 
because  you  conceive  my  opinions  and  pracuce  are 
at  variance.    But  you  do  not  consider  thonseessKy 
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Arising  out  of  persons  and  circumstances.  Were  I 
to  relax  the  reins  for  an  instant,  you  would  see  a  ge- 
neral  confusion.  Neither  you  nor  I,  probably,  would 
spend  another  night  in  the  Tuil cries?' 

Such  declarations  have  often  been  found  in  the 
mouths  of  those,  who  have  seized  upon  an  unlawful 
degree  of  authority  over  their  species.  Cromwell 
was  forced  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  though  he 
besought  the  Lord  rather  to  slay  him.  ^  btatc  neces- 
sity is  the  usual  plea  of  tyrants,  by  which  they  seek 
to  impose  on  themselves  and  others ;  and,  by  resort- 
ing to  such  an  apology,  thev  pay  thai  tribute  to  truth 
in  their  language,  to  which  their  practice  is  in  the 
most  decided  opposition.  But  if  there  are  any  to 
whom  such  an  excuse  may  appear  valid,  what  can 
be,  or  must  be,  their  sentiments  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  instead  of  leading  to  national  liberty, 
equality,  and  a  general  happiness,  brought  the  coun- 
try into  such  a  condition,  that  a  _ vie lorious  soldier 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  his  own 
conscience,  to  assume  the  despotic  power,  and  sub- 
ject the  whole  empire  to  the  same  arbitrary  rules 
which  directed  the  followers  of  his  camp  1 

The  press,  at  no  time,  and  in  no  civilized  country, 
was  ever  so  completely  enchained  and  fettered  as  at 
this  period  it  was  in  France.  The  public  journals 
were  prohibited  from  inserting  any  article  of  puMic 
news  which  had  not  first  appeared  m  the  Moniteur^ 
the  organ  of  Government ;  and  this,  on  all  momen- 
tous occasions,  was  personally  examined  by  Bona- 
parte himself.  Nor  were  the  inferior  papers  permit- 
ted to  publish  9  word,  whether  in  the  war  of  expla- 
nation, criticism,  9r  otherwise,  which  did  not  accu- 
rately correspond  with  the  tone  observed  in  the  lead- 
ing journal.  They  might,  with  the  best  graces  of 
their  elo<)uence,  enhance  the  praise,  ,or  deepen'  the 
censure,  which  characterized  the  leading  paragraph; 
but  seizure  of  their  paper,  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, and  sometimes  exile,  were  the  unfailing  re- 
ward of  any  attempt  to  correct  what  was  erroneous 
in  point  of  fact,  or  sophistical  in  point  of  reasoning. 
The  MoniUurt  therefore,  was  the  sole  guide  of  pub- 
lic opinion;  and  by  bis  constant  attention  to  its 
contents,  it  <is  plain  that  Napoleon  relied  as  much 
on  its  influence  to  direct  the  general  mind  of  the 
people  of  France,  as  he  did  upon  the  power  of  his 
anna,  militaryreputalion,  and  extensive  resources, 
to  overawe  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

8rrten\  of  Education  introdnoBd  into  Fruoe  bj  Napcdaon-^Ns- 
tkwal  Uuyeaitjp— its  natune  and  (duecta-^Lyceiiin*.— PropoMd 
Sctablishncot  at  Meadon. 

Toe  reputation  of  Bonaparte  as  a  soldier»  was  the 
means  which  raised  him  to  the  Imperial  dignity ; 
and,  unforiunatel/  for  liimselA  bit)  ideas  were  so  con- 
stantly asbt>ciatea  with  war  and  victory,  that  peace- 
ful regulations  of  every  kind  were  postponed,  as  of 
ioferior  importance ;  and  thus  war,  which  in  the  eyB 
of  reason  ought  always,  even  when  most  necessary 
and  ijustifiable,  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
■tfite  into  which  a  nation  is  plunged  \iy  compuliaion, 
was  certainly  regarded  by  NapoWoa  a<;  almost  the 
natural  and  ordinaiy  condition  of  humanity.  He 
had  been  bred  on  tne  battle-field,  from  which  bis 
glory  first  arose.  "  The  earthquake  voice  «f  victory," 
according  to  the  expressiota  of  Britain's  noble  anff 
lost  bard,  "  was  to  him  the  breath  of  life."«  And 
although  bis  powerful  mind  was  capable  of  anplying 
itself  to  all  the  various  relations  of  human  anairs,  it 
■was  With  war  and  desolation  that  he  waa  most 
familiari  and  the  tendency  of  his  government  accord- 
inft|v  bore  an  aspect  decidedly  nuhtary. 

The  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Prance  had  been 
thesubject  of  several  projects  during  theEepublic; 
which  was  tlio  more  necessary,  as  thu  Revolution 
had  entirely  destroyed  all  the  colletnes  and  eemina- 
am  of  publie  instruction,  moat  of  which  were  mare 
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or  less  connected  with  the  church,  and  had  left  tfae 
nation  almost  destitute  of  any  public  means  of  eda- 
cation.  These  schemes  were  of  course  marked  with 
the  wild  sophistry  of  the  period.  In  many  cases 
they  failed  in  execution  from  want  of  public  cncon- 
raj^ement ;  in  others^  from  want  of  funds.  StiLL 
however,  though  no  fixeti  scheme  of  education  baa 
been  adopted,  and  though  the  increasing  vice  and 
ignorance  of  the  rising  generation  was  sufilciently 
shocking,  there  existea  in  France  two  or  three 
classes  of  schools  for  different  purposes;  as  inaeed 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  great  and  civili- 
zed a  nation  could,  under  any  circumstances,  tole- 
rate a  total  want  of  the  means  of  educating  their 
youth. 

The  schemes  to  which  we  allude  bad  agreed  in 
arranging^  that  each  commune  (answering,  pcrhapr, 
to  our  pansh)  should  provide  a  school  and  teacher, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  primary  ana 
most  indispensable  principles  of  education.  T\as 
plan  had  in  a  great  measure  failtHl,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  communes  on  whom  the  expense  WM 
thrown.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  communea^ 
had  found  funds  for  this  necessary  puroose ;  and,  in 
others,  the  expense  had  been  divided  betwixt  the 
public  body,  and  the  pimils  who  receiYpd  the  benefit 
of  the  establishment,  do  that  these  primary;  schools 
existed  in  many  instances,  tfaot(gh  certainly  in  a  pie- 
carious  and  languishing  state. 

The  secondaiy  schools  were  «ach  as  quaKfied 
persons,  or  those  who  held  themselves  out  as  each, 
had  established  upon  speculation,  or  by  the  aid  ot 
private  contributions,  for  teaching  the  learned  and 
modem  languages,  geo^aphy,  aim  mathematics. 

There  was  besides  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  so  soon  as  the  Concordat  had  restored 
them  to  some  rank  and  influence^  a  desire  to  reeonle 
the  task  of  public  education,  which^  before  the  Re- 
volution, had  been  chiefly  vested  m  then-  hands. 
Their  seminaries  had  been  supported  by  the  pubac 
with  considerable  liberality,  and  bein^  under  the 
control  of  the  bishop,  and  destined  chiefly  to  brnut 
up  yoang  persons  intended  for  the  chufch,  they  had 
obtained  the  name  of  Ecclesiastical  Schools. 

Matters  were  upon  this  footing  when  Bon^aite 
brought  forward  his  grand  pro^t  of  a  National 
University,  composed  of  a  Grand  Master,  a  Chancd- 
lor.  a  treasurer,  ten  counsellors  for Jife,  twenty  cono- 
sellors  in  ordinary,  and  thirty  inspectors-general ;  tike 
whole  forming  a  sort  of  Imperial  council,  whose  sa- 
premacy  was  to  be  absolute  on  matters  respecting 
education.  All  teachersb  and  ail  seminaries  of  ecb- 
cation,  >yere  subjected  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  National  University,  nor  could  any  school  be 
opened  without  a  brevet  or,  diploma  fivm  the  Grand 
Master^  upon  which  a  considerable  tax  was  imposetL 
It  was  maeed  the  noHcv  of  the  government  todimin- 
ish  as  far  as  possible  toe  number  of  Secondary  and 
of  Ecclesiastical  Schools,  in  order  that  the  pubtte 
education  might  be  conducted  at  the  public  semi- 
naries, called  Lyceums,  or  Academies. 

In  these  Lyceums  the  discipline  was  partly  nxifita* 
ry,  partljr  monastic.  The  masterst,  oensora,  aod 
teachers,  in  the  Lyceums  and  Colleges^  were  bound 
to  celibacy ;  the  professors  might  marry,  but  in  that 
case  were  not  permitted  to  reside  within  them^ 
cincts.  TJje  youth  were  entirely  separated  worn 
their  famihes,  and  allowed  to  correspond  vn6x  go 
one  save  their  parents,  and  then  only  through  the 
medium,  and  under  the  instrection^  oi  the  censon. 
The  whole  system  was  subjected  to  the  strict  and 
frequent  investigation  of  the  University.  The  Grand 
Master  might  dismiss  any^  person  he  pleased,  and 
such  a  sentence  of  dismission  disquHlified  the  party 
receiving  it  from  holding  any  civif  employment 

In  the  general  case,  it  is  the  object  of  a  place  oi 
learning  to  remove  from  the  eyes  of  youth  thatpoinp 
and paradeof  war,  by  which  at  an  early  age  they 
are^  so  easily  withdrawn  from  severe  Attention  jo 
their  studies.  The  Lyceums  of  66nQparte  were  6oB> 
ducted  on  a  contrary  principle ;  every  thing  wta 
done  bv  beat  of  dmm,  all  the  mtenor  arrangemepn 
of  the  Boys  were  upon  a  militarf  footitfg.  At  a  pe- 
riod when  the^06ldierspit)ifb8sm'held  out  the  most 
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•plendicf  prospects  of  successfiil  ambition,  it  wae  no 
^v'ondcr  yiat  young  men  soon  leorned  to  look  for- 
ward to  It  as'the  only  line  worthy  of  a  man  of  spirit 
to  pursue.  The  devotion  of  the  young  students  to 
the  Emperor,  carefully  infused  into  them  by  their 
teachers,  was  farther  excited  bvrthe  reeollcction,  that 
he  was  their  benefactor  for  all  the  means  of  insiruc- 
tion  afforded  them ;  and  thus  they  learned  from  every 
circumstance  around  them,  that  the  first  object  of 
iheir  lives  was  devotion  to  his  service,  and  that 
the  service  requirfcd  of  them  was  of  a  military  cha- 
racter. 

There  were  in  each  Lyceum  one  hundred  and  fifty 
exhibitions,  or  scholarships,  of  which  twenty  were 
of  value  sufficient  to  cover  the  student's  full  expen- 
ses, while  the  rest,  of  smaller  amount,  were  called 
half  or  threo  quarter  bursaries,  in  which  the  parents 
or  relations  of  the  lad  supplied  a  portion  of  the 
charge.  From  these  Lyceums,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  most  selected  youth  were  yearly  draught- 
ed mto  the  more  professional  and  special  military 
schools  maintained  by  the  Emperor :  and  to  be  in- 
chided  in  this  chosen  number,  was  the  prime  object 
of  every  student.  ^Thus,  every  thing  induced  the 
youDg  men  brough't  up  at  these  Lyceums,  to  look 
upon  a  military  life  as  the  most  natural  and  enviable 
course  thev  bad  to  pursue;  and  thus  Bonaparte  ac- 
compUsheci  that  alteration  on  the  existing  genera- 
tion, which  he  intimated,  when  he  said,  "The  clergy 
regard  this  world  as  a  mere  diligence  which  is  to 
convey  us  to  the  next— it  must  be  my  business  to 
fill  the  public  carriage  with  good  recnuts  for  my 
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army. 

Oi  the  whole  range  of  national  education,  that 
"which  was  conducted  at  the  Lyceums,  or  central 
schools,  was  alone  supported  by  the  state ;  and  the 
courses  there  taught  were  generally  limited  to 
Latin  and  mathematics,  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  a  militarv  academy.  tJndbubtedly  Brienne  was 
in  Napoleon  s  recollection ;  nor  might  he  Perhaps 
thmk  a  better,  or  a  more  enlarged  course  of  educa- 
tion necessary  for  the  subjects  of  France,  than  that 
which  had  aavanccd  their  sovereign  to  the  supreme 

fovernment.  But  there  was  a  deeper  reason  m  the 
mitation.  Those  who,  under  another  system  of 
.education,  might  have  advanced  themselves  to  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  becomes  influential  upon 
the  mind  of  the  public,  or  the  fortunes  of  a  stat^  by 
other  means  than  those  of  violence,  were  disqualified 
for  the  task  by  that  which  they  received  in  the  Ly- 
ceums ;  and  the  gentle,  studious,  and  peaceful  youth, 
■was  formed,  like  all  the  rest  of  ibe  generation,  to  the 
trade  of  war,  to  which  he  was  probably  soon  to  be 
called  by  the  conscription.    If  the  father  chose  to 

?Iace  his  son  at  one  of  the  Secondary  Schools,  where 
larger  sphere  of  instruction  was  opened,  it  was  still 
at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  youth  withdrawn  from  thence 
'  and  transferred  to  the  nearest  Lyceum,  if  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Academy  should  judg^  it  necessary  for  the 
encotiragement  of  the  schools  which  appertained 
jnore  properly  to  Government. 

Ye^  Najpoleon  appears  to  have  been  blind  to  the 
errors  of  this  sysf cm^  or  rather  to  have  been  delighted 
with  them,  as  tcndm^  directly  to  aid  his  despotic 
riews.  "  My  University,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
to  the  very  last,  "  was  a  masterpiece  of  combination, 
and  would  have  produced  the  most  material  effect  on 
the  public  mind.^  And  he  was  wont  on  such  occa- 
sions to  throw  the  blame  of  its  failure  on  Monsieur 
Fontanes,  the  Grand  Master,  who,  he  said,  after- 
wards took  merit  with  the  Bourbons  for  having  en- 
cumbered its  operation  in  some  of  its  most  mt^tchal 
particulars. 

Bonapnrte,  it  must  be  added,  at  a  later  period,  re- 
solved to  complete  his  system  of  national  educntion, 
by  a  species  ot  Corinthian  capital.  He  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  at  Meudon,  for  the 
education  of  his  bod,  the  King  of  Rome,  where  he 
was  to  be  trained  to  the  arts  becoming  a  ruler,  in 
the  society  of  other  young  princes  of  the  Imperial 
ftmily,  or  the  descendant  of  the  allies  of  Napoleon. 
This  would  Kave  been  reversing  the  plan  of  tuition 
ittiposed  on  Cyrus,  and  on  Henry  IV.,  who  were  bred 
4p  ar.oug  tli6  common  children  of  tht  peasants,  that 


their  future  grandeur  might  not  too  rmch  or  too 
early  obscure  the  real  views  of  human  nature  and 
character.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  a 
system  which  never  was  doomed  to  be  brought  to 
experiment;  only,  we  may  presume  it  was  intended 
to  ttach  the  youn^  Napoleon  morercsixci  to  the  right 
of  property  wliieh  his  princely  companions  held  in 
their  toys  and  playthings,  than  his  father  evinced 
towards  the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  his  brothers  and 
aUies. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

MilitaTT Details.— Plan  of  Iho  Conseriiiton— lis  Nature— and  Ef- 
Itfcls— Enforced  witii^  uns|  uriiig  riifour.— It)>  iuHuvncc  upon  Um 
rencml  Character  of  tlK'  Frcnoh  Soldiery  —Nt  w  mode  iif  coo- 
diicliiiir  Hosfilitipi  infroilured  tj  fl)r  Ufvolufjoii  — (,'oi  j-!itiition 
of  Ihe  French  ArmKri.  Forced  Marclu n  — Lc  Mcraadg—Hn  Na- 
turo-^and  Kfli^ein-^on  the  Encvny's  Country,  and  on  iIhj  French 
Soldiers  ihcinfi*  i\cs.— Polit  y  of  Naixtloon.  in  lii«  |>crM>n«l  ton- 
duct  to  1)18  pOirem  and  iioldiers.— Alti  red  Ciiuruct«r  of  the 
French  Soldiery  durinf,  and  alter,  the  Ke\ohition. 

We  have  shown  that  the  course  of  education  prac- 
tised in  France  was  so  directed,  as  to  turn  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  youth  to  a  military  life,  and 
prepare  th^^i  to  obey  the  call  of  tlte  conscription. 
This  nieans  of  lecruiiini;  il:e  militarv;  force,  the  most 
formidable  ever  established  in  a  gvilized  nation,  was 
originally  presented  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
in  1793.*'  It  comprehended  a  scries  of  lists,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  empower- 
ing government  to  call  them  out  successively,  in  such  < 
numbers  as  the  exigences  cf  the  stale  should  require. 
The  classes  were  five  in  number.  The  first  contain-  ' 
ed  those  who  were  aged  twenty  years  complete  bcibre 
the  commencement  of  the  year  relative  to  which  the 
conscription  was  demanded,  and  the  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  the  other  four  classes  of  men,  who  bad 
attained  the  twenty-first,  twentv-second,  twenty- 
third,  twenty-fourth,  and  t wen ty-nf thy eOhS  success- 
ively, before  the  same  period.  In  practice,  however, 
the  second  class  of  conscripts  were  not  called  oqt 
until  the  first  were  actually  in  service,  nor  was  it 
usual  to  demand  more  than  the  first  class  in  any  one 
year.  But  as  the  first  class  amounted  to  60  or  80,000, 
so  forcible  and  general  a  levy  presented  im.mense 
facilities  to  the  government,  and  was  proportionally 
burdensome  to  the  people.t  .     *      .    . 

This  law,  undoubtedly,  has  its  general  principle  in  ' 
the  duty  which  every  one  owes  to  his  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  all  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  are  liable  to  be  employed  in  tlie  de- 
fence of  the  state;  and  nothing  can  be  more  politic, 
than  that  the  obligation  which  is  incumbent  upon  aU, 
should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  impostd  vapop.  the 
youth,  who  are  beat  qualified  for  military  service  by 
the  freshness  of  their  age,  and  whose  absence  from 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  country  will  occasioa 
the  least  inconvenience.  Biit  it  is  obvious,  that  such 
a  measure  can  only  be  vindicated  \p  defensive  war, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  BoniQ)arte,  who  applied  the 
system  to  the  conduct  of  distant  offensive,  wars,  no 
otherwise  necessary  than  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  ambition,  stands  liable  to  the  heavy  charge  o: 
having  drained  the  very  life-blood  of  tlie  people  in- 
trosted  to  his  charge,  not  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country,  but  to  extend  the  ravages  of  war  to  distant 
and  unoflending  regioiis. 

The  French  conscription  was  yet  more  severely 
felt  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  its  conditions.  No  dis- 
tinction was  made  betwixt  the  married  man,  whose  ^ 
absence  might  be  tlv  ruin  of  his  family,  and  the  sin- 
gle, member  of  a  numerous  lineage,  who  could  b* 
easilv  spared.  The  son  of  the  widow,  the  child  of 
the  uecrepid  and  helpless,  had  no  right  to  claim  an 
exemption.  Three  sons  might  be  carried  00*10  thraa 
successive  years  from  the  same  desolated  parents; 
there  was  no  allowance  made  for  having  already 
supplied  a  recruit.  Those  unable  to  serve  were 
niulctcd  in  a  charge  proportioned  to  the  quota  of  • 
taxes  which  they  or  their  parents  contributed  to  the 

•  rij  General  Jourd&o.]      '  .      .,      , 

*  (Mont«aiiiard,  t  v.  p.  139.    S«e  alto  MottnCaMTl 
,  Inqiury  relative  to  NapoMoo,  p.  80j 
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8tat&  and  which  miRht  vary  from  fift/  to  twelve 
'  hunared  francs.  Substitutes  might  indeed  be  offered, 
but  tiien  it  was  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  pro- 
cure thera,  as  the  law  required  that  amh  substitutes 
should  not  only  havq  the  usual  personal  qualifications 
for  a  military  life,  but  should  be  domesticated  within 
the  same  district  as  their  princiijal,  or  come  within 
the  conscription  of  the  year.  Suitable  persons  were 
sure  to  know  their  own  value,  and  had  learned  so 
well  to  profit  by  it,  that  they  were  not  to  be  bribed 
to  serve  without  excessive  bounties.  The  substitutes 
also  had  the  practice  of  deserting  upoii  the  road,  and 
4hus  cheated  the  princi|>al,  who  remained  answera- 
ble for  them  till  tneyjoincxl  their  colours.  On  the 
whole,  the'diificulty  of  obtaining  exemption  by  sub- 
stitution was  so  great,  that  very  maiiv  young  men, 
well  educated,  and  of  respectable  families,  were  torn 
frora  all  their  more  propitious  prospects,  to  bear  the 
life,  discharge  the  duties^  and  die  the  death,  of  com- 
mon soldiers  in  a  marching  regiment. 

Tliero  was  no  part  of  Napofeon'a  government  en- 
forced with  such  extreme  rigour ,  as  the  levv  of  the 
conscriptions.*  The  may6r,  upon  whom  inc  duty 
devolved  of  seeing  the  number  called  for  selected  by 
lot  from  the  class  to  whom  they  belonged,  was  conri- 
pelled,  undtir*  the  moat  severe  penalites,  to  avoid 
showing  the  slightest  indulgence, — the  brand,  the 
pillory,  or  the  galleys,  awaited  the  magistrate  him- 
self, if  he  was  found  to  have  favoured  any  individuals 
<>n  whom  the  law  of  conscription  had  ciaims.  The 
sume  laws  held  ou(|tbc  utmost  extent  of  their  terrors 
against  refractory  conscripts,  and  the  public  func- 
tionaries were  every  where  m  search  of  them.  When 
onrested,  they  were  treated  like  convicts  of  the  most 
infamous  description.  Clothed  in  a  dress  of  infamy, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  dragging  weights  which  were 
attached  to  them,  they  were  condemned  like  galley 
sloves  to  work  upon  the  public  fortifications.  Their 
relations  <)id  not  escape,  but  were  often  rendered 
liable  for  ftnes  and  penalties. 

But  perhaps  the  most  horrible  part  of  the  farte  of 
the  conscript,  was,-that  it  was  determined  (or  life. 
Two  or  three,  even  four  or  five  years  spent  in  militarv 
service,  might  have  formed  a  more  endurable,  though 
certainly  a  severe  lax  upon  human  life,  with  its  na- 
tural prospects  and  purposes.  But  the  conscription 
eflTectually  and  for«ver  changed  the  character  of  its 
victtms.  The  youth,  w4ien  he  left  his  father's  hearth, 
was'aware  that  he  was  bidding  it  adieu,  in  all  mortal 
apprehension,  for  ever;  and  the  parents^  who  had 
parted  with  him,  young,  virtuous,  and  mgenuous, 
and  with  a  tendency,  perhaps,  to  acquire  the  advan- 
-  tages  of  education,  could  only  expect  to  see  him  again 
<snoiild  so  unlikely  an  event  ever  take  place,)  with 
the  habits,  thoughts,  manners,  and  morals  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier. 

But  whatever  distress  was  inflicted  on  the  coimtry 
by  this  mode  of  compulsory  levy,  it  was  a  weapon 

Srticularly  qualified  to  serve  Bonaparte's  purposes, 
e  succeeded  to  the  power  which  it  gave  the  govem- 
tnent,  amongst  other  spoils  of  thenevolntion,  and 
he  used  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  conscript  ion,  of  course,  comprehended  recruits 
of  every  kind,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  but  chosen 
as  they  were  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  without 
-distinction,  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  much  supe- 
rior to  that  description  of  persons  amon^  whom 
volunteers  for  the  army  are  usually  levt«l  m  other 
countries,  which  coniprehends  chiefly  the  desperate, 
the  reckless,  the  ptx)f(igatc,  and  those  whose  unset- 
tled or  vicious  habits  render  them  unfit  for  peaceful 
life.  The  number  of  young  men  of  some  education 
who  were  compelled  to  serve*in  the  ranks,  gave  a 
^ne  and  feeling  to  the  French  army  of  a  very  supe- 
rior character,  and  explains  why  a  good  deal  of  m- 
Vellsct  and  power  of  observation  was  often  found 
amongst  the  private  sentinels.  The  habits  of  the 
nation  also  bomg  strongly  turned  towards  war,  the 

*  ["  The  Emperor  eouitantly  imnted  on  lutgoetinc  the  whole 
nation  to  t(ie  law*  of  the  conscription.  '  I  am  inexorable  on  the 
'  auhjeet  of  excmjUion,'  lai/l  he,  one  day  in  the  Coancil  of  State, 
*it  would  be  nmniaai.  IMw  cauld  I  aequit  'my  oonerienee  %rith 
navinc  exposed  tlie  life  of  one  man,  fur  Uia  advantace  of  another? 
I  dn  not  even  thtok  I  would  exempt  my  own  ton.*  "—Las  Casks 
«ni.p.a07  1 


French  foriSed,  upon  the  w^ole,  the  mosf  ^idfldr* 
most  obedient,  most  easily  commanded,  ana  d^ 
regulated  troops,  that  ever  took  the  field  in  aiy  tigm 
or  country.    In  the  lung  and  protraotpd  struggle  of 
battle,  their  fierv  courage  might  sometimes  be  ex- 
hausted before  that  of  the  determined  British ;  but  in 
all  that  respects  the  science,  practice,  and  usages  of 
war,  the  French  are  generally  allowid  to  have  ex- 
celled their  more  stubborn,  but  less  ingenious  rivals. 
They  excelled  especially  in  the  art  of  shifting  for 
themselves ;  and  it  was  one  in  which  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  required  them  to  be  peculi.^riy  adroit. t 

The  French  Revolution  first  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope a  mode  of  conducting  hostilities,  wluch  trans- 
.ferrcd  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  to  the 
country  which  had  the  ill-fortune  to  be  the  seat  of  its 
operations,  and  rendered  it  a  resource  rather  than  a 
drain  to  the  successful  belligerent-  This  we  shall 
presently  explain. 

At*  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  noihing^ 
could  bo  so  complete  os  the  arrangement  of  a  French 
nrmy.  It  was  formed  into  large  bodk's,  called  c&rp9 
cParm6e^  each  commanded  by  a  King,  viceroy,  naa- 
reschal,  or  general  officer  of  high  pretensions,  found- 
ed on  foriner  8er\'ices.  Each  corps  d*arm6e  formed 
a  complete  army  within  itself,  and  hod  its  allotted 
proportion  of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  troops 
of  every  (jescripiion.  The  corps  d'armfe  consisted 
of  firom  six  to  ten  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a 
general  of  divisibn.  The  divisiohs,  agaiti,  were  sub- 
divided into  biigades,  of  which  each,  comprehending 
two  or  three  regiments,  (consisting  of  two  or  more 
battalions,)  wns  commanded  by  a  general  of4>ri^adfe. 
A  corps  d'arm^e  might  vary  in  number  from  fiuy  to 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  upwards;  and  the  genenl 
01  such  a  body  exercised  the  full  miUtary  authority 
oyer  it,  without  the  control  of  any  one  excepting  tfie 
Emperor  himself.  There  were  very  few  instances  of 
the  Emperor's  putting  the  officers  who  wete^  capa- 
ble of  this  high  cnarge  under  command  of  each  other ; 
indeed  so  very  few,  as  might  almost  imply  aene 
doubt  on  his  part,  of  his  commands  to  this  effect 
being  obeyed,  had  they  been  issued.  TRiis  system  of 
dividing  his  collected  forces  into  separate  and  neajir 
independent  armies,  the  generals  or  wkuich  vftte  eada 
intrusted  with  and  responsible  for  his  titecution<»f 
some  separate  portion  oi  an  immense  cotnbined  plalL 
gave  great  celerity  and  efilicacy  to  the  French  move- 
ments ;  and,  superintended  Sis  it  was  by  the  master 
spirit  which  planned  the  campaign,  often  contributed 
to  the  most  brilliant  resulta.  But  Whenever  it  be- 
came necessary  to  combine  two  corps  d'armSeinoiia 
operation,  it  reqmred  the  personal  presence  of  Napo- 
leon himself. 

Thus  orjganized,  the  French  army  was  poured  lato 
some  foreign  country  by  forced  marches,  without  aoy 
previous  arrangement  of  stores  or  tnagaxines  tor 
their  maintenance,  and  with  the  purpose  of  maio- 
taining  them  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
Bonaparte  was  exercised  in  this  system:  and  the 
combination  of  great  masses,  by  ineans  of  such  for- 
ced marches,  was  one  great  pnnciple-of  his  taeticai 
This  species  of  war  Was  carried  on  at  the  least  poafiiUe 
expense  of  money  to  his  treasury;  bat  it  was  neo9- 
sarily  at  the  greatest  possible  expenditure  of  human 
life,  and  the  incalculable  increase  of  human  misery. 
Napoleon's  usual  object  was  to  surprise  the  enemy 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  defeat  him  in  soma 
great  battle,  and  then  seize  upon  his  capital,  levy  con- 
tributions, make  a  peace  nitn  such  advantages  as  he 
could  obta'm,  and  finally  return  to  Paris. 

In  these  dazzling  campaif^iia,  the  army  ixsnally 
bcgim  their  n*arch  with  provisions,  that  is,  bread  or 
biscuit,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,,  on  the  soldien^ 
backs.  Cattle  also  were  for  a  time  driven  along  with 
them,  and  slaughtered  as  wanted.  These  articles 
were  usually  provided  from  some  lar^  town  or  pop- 
ulous district,  in  Which  the  troops  might  have  Seen 
cantoned.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  likewise 
loaded  with  forage,  for  the  consumption  of  two  or 
three  days.  Thus  provided,  the  army  set  fbrward  on 
its  expedition  by  forced  marches.  In  a  very  shorn 
time  the  soldiers  became  impatient  bf  their  bunilQOih 
t  (Mad.  de  atael  ^  Ji.  ^  J^l 
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4Uid  either  watted  t)iem  by  prodigal  conaumption,  or 
actually  threw  them  away.  It  was  then  that  the 
officers,  who  soon  entertained  just  apprehensions  of 
the  troops  suffering  scarcity  before  another  regular 
issue  of  provisions,  gave  authority  to  secure  supplies 
by  what  was  called  la  maraude^  in  other  words,  by 
plunder.  To  ensure  that  these  forced  supplies  Bhoula 
be  collected  and  distributed  systematically,  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  from  each  company  were  des- 
patched to  obtain  provisions  at  the  villages  and  farm- 
Louses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  march,  or  of  the 
£;i'ound  upon  which  the  army  was  encampicd.  These 
soldiers  were  authorized  to.  compel  the  inhabitants 
todelivertheirprovisions  without  receipt  or  payment: 
and  such  being  their  regular  duty,  it  maybe  well 
supposed  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to. 
provisions,  but  exacted  money  and  articles  of  value, 
and  committed  many  other  similar  abuses. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  tbe  intellectual  character 
of  the  French,  and  the  good-nature  which  is  the  real 
^  i^ound  of  their  national  character,  rendered  their 
<x>nduct  more  endurable  under  the  evils  of  this  sys- 
tem than  could  have  been  expected,  provided  always 
that  provisions  were  plenty,  and  the  country  popu- 
lous.   A  sort  of  order  was  then  observed,  even  m  the 
c^sorderof  the  marauder  and  pains  were  taken  to 
cUvide  regularly  the  provisions  thus  irregularly  obtain- 
>ed.    The  general  temper  of  tiie  soldiery,  when  un- 
provoked by  resistance,  made  them  not  wholly  bar- 
Larous:  and  their  original  good  discipline,  the  educa- 
tion which  many  had  received,  with  the  habits  of 
docility  which  all  had  acquired,  prevented  them  from 
breaking  up  into  bands  of  absolute  banditti,  and  de- 
stroying themselves  by  their  own  irregularities.    No 
trpops  except  the  French  could  have  subsisted  in  the 

Sme  manner ;  for  no  other  army  is  sufficiently  under 
e  command  of  its  officers. 

But  tbe  most  hideous  features  of  this  system  were 
-  Bhown  when  the  army  marched  through  a  tlunly- 
peopl^  coimtry,  or  when  the  national  character,  and 
.  perhaps  local  facilities,  encouraged  the  natives  and 
.  peasants  to  offer  resistance.    Then  the  soldiers  he- 
came  animated  alike  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  irritated  at  the  danger  which  tliey  sometimes 
iocurred  in  collecting  them.    As  their  nardsliins  in- 
creased, th^  temper  Decame  relentless,  and  reckless, 
and,  besides  indulging  in  every  other  species  of  vio- 
lence, they  increased  their  own  distresses  by  destroy- 
ing what  they  could  not  use.    Famine  and  sickness 
vere  not  Long  of  visiting  an  army  which  traversed  by 
forced  marches  a  country  exhausted  of  provisions. 
These  stern  attendants  ibllowed  the  French  columns 
as  they  struggled  on.  Without  hospitals,  and  without 
magazines,  every  straggler  who  could  not  regain  his 
xanKs  fell  a  victim  lo  hunje^er,  to  weather,  to  weariness, 
to  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed  peasantry.    In  this 
.manlier,  the  French  army  suffered  woes,  which,  till 
these  tremendous  wars,  had  never  been  the  loi  of 
troops  in  hostihties  carried  on  between  civilized  na- 
tions. .Still  Bonaparte's  object  was  gained  X  heattain- 
ed,  amid  these  losses  and  sacrifices,  and  at  iheezpense 
of  them,  the  point  which  he  had  desired ;  displayed  his 
masses  to  the  terrified  eyes  of  a  surprised  enemy ; 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  despatch  in  a  general  vic- 
tory ;  and  furnished  new  subjects  of  triumph  to  the 
Moniteur,    So  much  did  he  rely  upon  the  celerity  of 
movement,  that  if  an  officer  asked  time  to  execute 
any  of  his  commands,  it  was  frequently  his  remark- 
able answer,— "  Ask  me  for  any  thing  except  time." 
That  celerity  depended  on  the  unccnpromising  sys- 
tem of  forced  marches,  \yithout  established  maga- 
nnea :  and  we'have  described  how  wasteful  it  must 
Jiave  been  to  human  life.*    But  when  the  battle  was 
over^  the  dead  were  at  rest,  and  could  not  complain ; 
the  living  were  victors,  ana  soon  forgot  their  suffer- 
ings i  .and  the  loss  of  the  recruits  who  had  been 
wasted  in  the  campaign,  was  supplied  by  another 

*  f"  This  it  not  ootrset.  Activihr  of  movement  and  rapidity  of 
attack  arc  as  conducive  to  tlio  well-being  of  mankind,  a«  ihty  aro 
4MoiirBl»to  to  ricUtty.  Where  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  learn  that  tlie 
•ffl«m  of  foreed  marches  pursued  by  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
ilwayt  without  magazines?  On  the  contrary,  hli  adminifitrative 
antem  waa  admirable,  and  hla  calculationB  on  thit  head  wurtJiy 
•m  lit  plans :  wHhcml  the  one.  the  oUnr  ocaild  not  baveaueoeea- 

•d."^L0TnS  BONAPASTXiD.  M.] 


draught  upon  the^yoith  of  Fmoe,  ia  tbe  mmk  fiii»is 

of  the  conscnption. 

Bonaparte  observed,  with  respect  to  his  army,  an 
adroit  tpecies  of  policy.  His  mare^chalti,  his  gene- 
rals, his  officers  el  high  rank,  were  liberally  honoured 
and  rewarded  by  him;  but  be  never  treated  them 
with  personal  familiarity.  The  forms  of  etiquette 
were,  upon  all  occasions,  strictly  maintained.  Per- 
haps he  was  uf  opinion  that  the  original  equality  ia 
which  they  had  stood  with  regard  to  each  other, 
would  have  been  too  strongly  recalled  by  a  more 
familiar  mode  of  intercourse.  But  to  the  common 
soldier,  who  could  not  misconstrue  or  intrude  up<»n 
his  familiarity,  Bonaparte  observed  a  different  line  of 
conduct.  He  permitted  himself  to  be  addressed  by 
them  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  paid  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  petitions,  complaints,  and  even  their  re- 
monstrances. What  they  complained  of  was,  in  all 
instances,  inquired  into  end  reformed,  if  the  com- 
plaints were  iust.  After  a  battle,  he  was  accustomed 
to  consult  the  regiments  which  had  distinguished 
themselves,  concerning  the  merits  of  those  who  had 
deserved  the  Legion  of  Honour,  or  other  military  dia- 
tinction.  In  these  moments  of  conscious  importance, 
the  sofierings  of  the  whole  campaign  were  forgotten  ; 
and  Napoleon  seemed,  to  the  soldiery  who  sunound- 
ed  him,  not  as  the  ambitious  man  w-no  had  dragged 
them  froift  their  homes,  to  waste  their  valour  in  for- 
eign fields,  and  had  purchased  victory  at  the  expense 
of  subjecting  them  to  every  privation,  but  as  the 
father  of  the  war,  to  whom  his  soldiers  were  as  child- 
ren, and  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  meanest  private 
was  as  dear  as  his  own. 

Every  attention  was  paid,  to  do  justice  to  the 
claims  of  the  soldier,  and  provide  for  his  preferment 
as  it  was  merited.  But  with  all  this  encouragement, 
it  was  the  remark  of  Bonaparte  himself,  thai  the 
army  no  longer  produced,  under  the  Empire,  such 
distinguished  soldiers  as  Pichegru,  Kleber,  Moreau, 
Hassena,  Desaix,  Hoche,  and  he  himself  above  all, 
who,  starting  from  the  ranks  of  obscurity,  like  run- 
ners to  a  race,  had  astonished  the  world  by  their  pro- 
gress.* These  men  of  the  highest  genius,  had  been 
produced,  as  Bonaparte  thought,  in  and  by  the  fer- 
vour of  the  Revolution ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
of  opinion,  that,  sinee  things  had  returned  more  and 
more  into  the  ordinary  and  restricted  bounds  of  cItU 
society,  men  of  the  same  high  class  were  no  longer 
created.  There  is,  however,  some  fallacy  in  this 
statement.  Times  of  revolution  do  not  create  great 
men,  but  revolutions  tisually  take  place  in  periods  of 
society  when  great  principles  have  been  under  die- 
cuasionr  and  the  views  of  the  young  and  of  the  old 
have  been  turned,  by  the  complexion  of  the  time% 
towards  matters  of  grand  and  serious  consideration, 
which  elevate  the  character  and  raise  the  ambition. 
When  thecolhaion  of  mutual  violence,  the  explosion 
of  the  revolution  itself  actually  breaks  out,  it  neither 
does  nor  can  create  talen  t  of  any  kind.  But  it  briq|;a 
forth,  (and  in  general  destroys,)  in  the  course  of  ita 
progress,  all  the  talent  which  the  predisposition  to 
discussion  of  public  affairs  had  already  encouraged 
and  fostered ;  and  when  that  talent  has  perished,  it 
cannot  be  replaced  from  a  race  educated  amidst  the 
furies  of  civil  war.  The  abilities  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ceased  tobeeeen  under  the  Commoowealth| 
and  the  same  ij^true  of  the  French  Convention,  and 
the  Empire  which  succeeded  it.  Revolution  is  like  a 
conflagradon,  which  throws  temporary  light  ui>on 
the  ornaments  and  architecture  of  the  house  to  which 
it  attaches,  but  always  ends  by  destroying  them. 

It  is  said  also,  probably  with  less  authority,  that 
Napoleon,  even  when  surrounded  by  those  Imperial 
Cruards,  whose  discipline  bad  been  so  sedulously 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  sometimes  regretted  the 
want  of  the  old  Kevofutionary  soldiers,  whose  war- 
cry.  *'  Vive  ia  Repnblioue  I"  identified  each  individual 
with  the  cause  which  he  maintained..  Napoleon, 
however,  had  no  cause  to  regret  any  circumstance 
which  referred  to  his  military  power.  It  was  already 
far  too  great,  and  had  destroyed  the4)roper  scale  ot 
government  in  France,  by  glinng  the  military  a  de 
eided  superiority  over  ail  men  of  crnl  profesnona, 
while  he  himself  with  the  habits  and  reaaoning  of  a 


ijeipotie  general,  hed  assumed  an' almost  unlimited 
ttttuority  over  the  fairest  part  of  Europe.  Over 
i>f«ign  countries,  the  military  renown  of  France 
streamed  liice  a  comet,  inspiring  universal  dread  and 
distrust;  and  whilst  it  rendered  indispensable  simi- 
lar preparations  for  resistance,  it  seemed  as  if  peace 
had  departed  from  the  earth  for  ever  and  that  its 
destinies  were  hpreafter  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  the  laws  of  brutal  force  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

GAets  of  \h$  PeacA  of  Tilait— NaDoleon's  vim  of  a  State  of 
Poacc-Co?ilra»ietl  with  lli'jso  of  Eagland  — Tho  ConUnontal 
Sjrstfm  —Berlin  and  Milan  Uer.rccs  -  Britiih  Order*  in  Council 
—Spain— Rctrospw.t  of  tho  Uolaiion^  oF  that  Country  will> 
Franco  mdcq  the  He%'olution  — Godoj"— His  Intloencfl^Charac- 
tar— and  Political  Viowii.— Perdiaand,  Pnnce  of  AJluriaa,  ap- 
plies to  Napiilcon  for  Aid  —  Atiairsi  of  Portugal.— Treaty  of  Fon- 
tainblcau.— Departure  of  tlia  Prince  RpgnU  for  Brazil.— Bt^ 
tmnoe  of  Jiinot  into  U<ibon— His  unboundod  Raparity.—Dis- 
turliancos  at  Madrid.— Ferdinand  detected  in  a  Plot  agoinHt  his 
Father,  and  imprisoned.— King  Charloi  applii*«  to  Napoleon.— 
Vfitj  Policy  of  BoDaparte— Orden  tho  Frunch  Army  to  enter 
Spain. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  been  of  that  character, 
which,  while  it  settled  the  points  of  dispute  between 
two  rival  monarchiesi  who  had  found  themselves 
hardly  matched  in  the  conflict  to  which  itput  a|>en- 
od,  left  both  at  liberty  to  use  towards  the  natiooi 
more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  either,  such 
a  degree  of  discretion  as  their  power  enabled  them 
to  exercise.    Such  was  NapoLeonU  idea  of  pacifica- 
tion, which  amounted  to  ihis:— "I  will  work  my 
own  pleasure  with  the  countries  over  which  my  pow- 
er gives  me,  not  indeed  the  right,  but  the  authority  and 
power:  and  you,  my  ally,  shall,  in  recompense,  do 
what  suits  you  in  the  temtories  of  other  states  ad- 
ioinin/;  to  you,  but  over  which  1  have  no  such  imme- 
diate mfluence."     ^        .        ..,  ,  , 
k    This  was  the  e^lanation  which  iie  put  upon  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  this  was  the  species  of  peace 
which  long  afterward  he  regretted  had  not  b^n 
concluded  with  England.    His  regrets  on  that  pomt 
were  expressed  at  a  very  late  period,  in  language 
.  which  is  perfectly  inteUiable.    Speaking  of  Fraiice 
, .  and  England,  he  said,  "We  have  done  each  other  in- 
cite harm-*we  might  have  rendered  each  other  in> 
^nite  service  bv  mutual  good  understaflding.    If  the 
.  achool  of  Fo;t  nad  succeeded,  we  would  have  under- 
atood  each  other— there  would  only  have  been  in 
Europe  one  army  and  one  fleet—we  would  have 
governed  the  ■  world--we  would  have  nxed  repose 
jand  pc^s^writy  everywhere,  either  by  force  or  by 
.perauaaion.     Yes— I  repeat  bow  much   good  we 
mq^t  have  done— how  much  evil  we  have  aetuallf 
;3wie  to  each  other."  ♦    ,     .     .  ,     ,       .           ^ 
Now,  the  fundamental  prmciple  of  audi  a  pacifi- 
cation, which  Bonapitfte  seems  to. the  very  last, to 
have  considered  as  the  mutual  basis  of  eommon  in- 
terest, was  such  as  could  not,  ought  not,  nay.  dared 
not,  nave  been  adopted  by  any  mmistry  which  Eng- 
land could  have  chosen,  so  long  as  she  ^oseessea  a 
free  Parliament.    Her  principle  of  pacififlatioa  must 
have  been  one  that  aaoertained  the  independfence  of 
other  powers,  not  which  permitted  her  own  aggres- 
sions, and  gave  way  to  those  of  France.     Her 
wealth,  strength,  a^id  happiness,  do,  and  must  al- 
ways, consist  in  the  national  independence  of  the 
atates  upon  the  ^ntinent.    She  could. not,  ettaer 
with  conscience  or  safety^  make  peace  with  a  usurp- 
ing conqueror,  on  the  footing  that  she  herseu  was  to 
become  a  usurper  in  her  turn.    She  has  no  desire  or 
iulerest  to  blot  out  other  nations  from  the  map  of 
Europe,  in  order  that  no  names  may  reipam  aaye 
those  of  Britain  and  France :  nor  is  she  mtereated 
in  depriving  other  states  of  their  fleets,  or  their  ar- 
mies.   Her  s(  ateemen  must  diaclaim  the  idea  of  gov- 
erning the  world,  or  a  moietv  of  the  world,  and  of 
making  other  nations  either  happy  or  unhappy  by 
force  oT  arms.    The  conduct  of  England  in  1614  and 
in  181  &,  evinced  this  honest  and  honourable  polipy ; 
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tend  het  own  donvnitfn,  in  the  general  eonfinim 
and  blending  which  arose  out  of  the  downfall  of  ino 
external  power  of  France.  That,  ho  wevcrj  is  a  sub- 
ject for  another  place.  .  .  » 
In  the  mean  while,  France,  who,  with  Kn«ia,  httd 
arranged  a  treaty  of  pacification  on  a  very  dincrent 
basis,  was  now  busied  in  gathering  in  the  advanta- 
ges which  she  expected  to  derive  from  it.  In  d(>- 
mg  so.  it  seams  to  have  been  Bonaparte's  princi- 
pal object  so  to  consolidate  and  enforce  what  he  call- 
ed his  Coniinenlal  System,  as  ultimately  to  root 
out  and  destroy  the  remaining  precarious  communi- 
cations, which  England,  by  her  external  commerce. 
continued  to  maintain  wiin  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent, -we,  - 

To  attain  this  grand  object,  the  treaty  of  Tijat 
and  its  conarquences  hadciTcn  him  great  facilitica. 
France  was  his  own— Holland  was  under  the  do- 
minion, nominally,  of  his  brother  Louis,  but  m  a 
great  measure  at  his  devotion.  His  brother  Jerome 
was  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  It 
followed,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  his  brothers 
policy,  that  he  was  to  form  an  alliance  worthy  of 
his  new  rank.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  he 
had  abandoned,  by  his  brother's  command,  Elixa- 
beth  Paterson,  daughter  of  a  respectable  gentlemaa 
of  Baltimore,  whom  he  had  married  in  1803.  He 
was  now  married  at  theTuilerics  to  Frederica  Cath- 
erine, daughter  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg.t 

Prussia,  and  all  the  once  free  ports  of  the  Hanae- 
atic  League,  were  closed  against  English  commero^ 
so  far  as  absolute  military  power  could  effect  that 
purpose.    Russia  was  not  so  tractable  in  that  impor- 
tant matter  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and 
Napoleon's  secret  engagements  with  the  Czar,  had 
led  him  to  hope.    But  Alexander  was  too  powctfiil 
to  be  absolutely  dictated  to  in  the  enforcement  laf 
this  anti-commercial  system;  ond,  indeed,  the  Pecu- 
liar state  of  the  Russian  nation  might  hare  rendered 
it  perilous  to  the  Czar  to  enforce  the  non-inter- 
course to  the  extent  which  Napoleon  woold  have 
wished.    The  large,  bulky,  and  heavy  coramoditiw 
of  Russia.^hemp  and  iron,  timber  and  wax,  and 
pitch  and  naval  stores— that  produce  upon  which 
the  Boyards  of  the  empire  chiefly  depended  for  their 
revenue,  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion by  land:  and  England,  in  full  and  exdnsive 
command  of  the  sea,  was  her  only  and  at  the  same 
lime  her  willing  customer.    Under  various  elusory 
devices,  therefore.  England  continued  to  porchaae 
Russian  commofflties,  and  pay  for  them  in  hw  own 
manufactures,^  in  spite  of  the  dccreea  of  the  French 
emperor,  and  in  derftance  of  the  ukases  of  the  Car 
himself:  and  to  this  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to 
seem  blmd,  as  what  his  Russian  ally  oonld  not,  or 
would  not,  put  an  end  to.  .  •      u      •  •• 

The  strangest  struggle  ever  witnessed  m  the  crnl- 
ized  world  began  now  to  be  maintained,  betwixt 
Britain  and  those  countries  who  felt  the  importation 
of  British  goods  as  a  subject,  not  only  of  conveni- 
ence, but  of  vital  importance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  on  the  other ;  whose  ruler  was  determined 
that  on  no  account  should  Britain  cither  maintain 
intercourse  with  the  continent,  or  derive  t^p  inhe- 
rent advantas;es  of  a  free  trade.  The  decrees  of  Bw- 
lin  were  reinforced  by  others  of  the   French  em- 

S?roT,  yet  more  peremptory  and  more  '^xatioos. 
y  these,  and  particulariy  by  one  promulssted  at 
Milan,  I7th  December,  1807,  Napoleon  declared 
Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade— all  nanona  whatever 
were  prohibited,  not  only  to  trade  with  her,  fcnt 
to  deal  in  any  articles  of  British  mannfacturesLj— 
Agents  were  uamed  in  every  seaport  attit  trading* 
town  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte.  Th<!re  was  an^- 
dinance  that  no  ship  should  be  admitted  into  any  of 
the  ports  of  the  continent  without  certtficates,  a» 
they  were  called,  of  origin :  the  purpose  of  which  wa» 
to  show  that  no  part  of  their  cargo  wan  of  Bntish 


■inc&  yielding  mucbto  otherai  eht  oould  not  be  aV   mw^moouclrs  birt^Sr.  who  tadTuIen  oonipi«!teO?hn 
omedof  being  herself  influenced 


t  (The  manriaca  took  pboeon  the  itth  of  AufiMt,  wA  s  fr^ 
dayiafUv,  Jeronw.wax  proolaimod  KXngoCyFmMmlm    Tg« 
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piodnoe.  Tlv^  xega!a||oiw  wani  met  by  othere  on 
the  part  of  Bntain,  caUiid'the  Ordera  in  CouDoiL*^ 
They  permitted  all  neutrals  to  un^e  wiih  oountries  at 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  providing  they  tonchid  at 
a  British  port,  ajid  paid  the  Briiiiidi  duties.  Neutrals 
were  thus  placed  in  a  most  undesirable  predicament 
betwixt  the  two  fixent  contending  powers.  1£  they 
neglected  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  they  were 
captured  by  the  cruisers  of  England,  with  vybich  the 
sea  was  covered.  If  tliey  paid  duties  a  t  British  ports, 
they  were  confiscated,  if  the  fact  could  be  discovered, 
on  arrival  at  any  port  under  French  influence.  This 
led  to  every  species  of  deception,  by  which  the  real 
character  of  the  mercantile  ucaneaction  could  he  dis- 
guised. False  papers,  false  entries,  false  registers, 
were  everywhere  produced ;  and  such  were  thepref- 
its  alienaing  the  trade,  that  Uie  most  trusty  and 
trusted  agents  of  Bonapa/te,  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  his  empire,  were  found  willing  to  wink  at 
this  contraband  commerce, and obtainedgrcat  sums 
for  doing  so.  All  along  the  seacoast  of  Europe,  this 
struggle  was  keenly  maintained  betwixt  the  most 
po wcrnU  individual  tjie  world  ever  sa w,and  the  wtots 
and  wishes  of  the  society  which  he  controlled— ^wanta 
and  wishes  not  the  less  eagerly  entertained,  that 
they  were  directed  towards  luxuries  and  Sttpecflui- 
ties. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  Spanish-Penipralay  in  which 
the  dominion  of  its  ancient  and  nataral  pnnoes  still 
nominally  surviveiL  which  gave  an  extended  vent  to 
the  OQJocts  ofjBritish  commerce.  Bonaparte^  indeed, 
had  a  large  share  of  its  profits,  Auce  Portugal,  in 
particular,  paid  (lim  great  sums  to  ponnive  at  her 
trads  wiin  England.  But  at  last  the  weakness  of 
Portug^  and  the  total  disunion  of  die  royal  &mily 
ia  Spain,  /uggeated  to.NapoIeon  the  thoughts,  cl 
appropiiatml^  to  his  own  family,  or  gather  to  him- 
9af,  that  noble  portion  of  \he  continent,  of  )Su- 
rope.  Hence  arose,  the  Spanish  contest,  of  which 
he  afterward  said  in  bitterness,  "That  wretched 
war  was  my  iruin;  it  divided  my  forpes—obUged 
me  to  fnultiply  my  efforts,  and  mjored  my  char- 
acter for  moruity.  t  .But  oould  he  expect  better 
results  from  a  usupation,  sxecuted  under  circimi- 
stances  q(  treachery  perfectly  unexampled  ia  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  7  Before  entering,  Epwever,  uopn 
this  i\ew  tind  most  important  era  of  Napoleon's  his- 
tory. It  is  nj^cessorv  hastily  to  resume  some  account 
of  the  preyu)us  relations  )[>ef ween  Franca  ,and.  the 
Peninsula  since  tto  Revolution. 

Manuel  de  Oodoy^  a  favourite  of  Chariea  IV.  and 
the  paramour  of  his  .proSgate.  queen,  WM  at  this 
tip»e.  the  uncontroucd  minister  of  Spain«t  He  bore 
yie  titJc  of  Prince  of  thePeajee,  or  orPeace,  aa  it  was 
termed  f6r  brevity's  sa)te,  on  account  of  his  h&ving 
complected  the  pacification  of  Baale^  which  closed  the 
revolt! tionary  war  betv^ixt  Spain  and  Prance.  By 
the  subsequent  treaty  ofjaint  Ili^eMnso,  he  hadiss- 
tablished  an  alhance^  onensiye  ana  aeten^ve,  be- 
twixt the  two  countnofi^  In  consequence  of  which 
Spain  had  tfiken,  iron^  tune  to  time,,  vnthout  hesrtf^- 
tion,  every.^tep  which  BoiMparte's  interested  policy 
recommended*  But  Jiotwithstanding  this  aubservi- 
Vence  to  the  pleasure  of  .the  French  ri|Ier«  GK^oy 
seema  in  secret  to  have  nourished  hopes  otgetdng 
frae  M  the.FrencH  yoke ;  and  at  the  very  period  if  nen 
the  Prussian  war  broke  out,  without  any  necessity 
which  could  be  diseovsred.  he  suddaiily  called  the 
Spanish  forces  to  arms,  addressing  to  tnem  9^  proc- 
lamation of  ,a  boastfttl,  and,  ai  the  samo  timet  a 
xnyste'ifous  character,  indicating  thatd^e  coiialry 
was  in  danger,'  and  that  some  great  exertion  wa«  ex- 


pected ftt>m  the  Sparaah  armies  in  her  behalf.    Bo- 
naparte  received  this  prodamation  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Jena,  and  is  said  to  have  sworn  vengeance 
against  Spain.f  The  news  of  that  great  victory  poon 
altered  Grodoy's  military  attitude,  and  the  minister 
could  find  no  better  excuse  for  it,  than  to  pretend  * 
that  he  had  armed  against  an  apprehended  invasion 
of  the  Moors.   Napoleon  permitted  the  circum  stance 
to  remain  unexplomed.    It  had  made  him  aware  of  * 
Godo/s  private  sentiments  in  respect  to  himsi^If  and 
to  France,  if  he  had  before  doubted  them :  and  though 
passed  over  without  further  notice,  this  hapty  arma- 
ment of  1806  was  assuredly  not  dismissed  from  his 
thoughts. 

In  the  state  of  abasement  under  which  they  ft>lt 
their  government  and  royal  family,  to  have  fallen, 
the  hopes  and  afTections  ol  the  Spaniards  were  natu- 
rallv  turned  on  the  heir-apparent,  whose  succession 
to  the  crown  thev  looked  forward  to  as  a  signal  for 
better  things,  ana  who  was  well  understood  to  be  at 
open  variance  with  the  all-powerful  Godoy.  The 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  any  portion  of  that  old  heroic  pride, 
and  fove  of  independence,  which  ought  to  have 
marked  the  future  King  of  Spain.  He  was  not 
revolted  at  the  sway  which  Bonapkrte  held  in 
Europe  and  in  Spain,  and  Bar  fVom  desiring  to  get 
rid  of  the  French  inmience,  he  endeavouredf  to  se- 
cure Bonaparte's  favour  for  his  own  partial  views, 
by  an  ofier  to  connect  his  own  interest  in  an  indis- 
soluble manner  with  those  of  Napoleon  in  his 
dynasty.  Assisted  by  some  of  the  grandees,  who 
were  moat  eqiecially  tired  of  .Godoy  and  his  admin- 
istration, the  prince  wrote  Bonanarte  a  secret  let- 
ter, [nth  October,]  e^ressiug  the  highest  esteem 
for  his  penon ;  intima|ing  the  condition  to  which  his 
ftither,  whose  too  great  goodness  of  deposition  had 
been  mis^ded  by  wioked  conasellors,  had  reduced 
the  flounahing  kmgdom  of  Spain ;  requesting  the 
counsels  and  support  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
detect  the  schemes  of  those  perfidious  men ;  and 
entreating,  that,  as  a  pledge  of  the  paternal  protec- 
tion whibn  he  solicited,  the  smperor  would  grant 
him  the  honour  of  allying  him  with  one  of  his  r^a- 
tieips«ll 

.In  this  manner  the hax'ttpputint  of  Spain  th|ew 
himself  into  the  arms,  or,  more  property,  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleon ;  but  he  did  not  meet  the  reception  he  had 
hoped  for.  Bonaparte  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  Charles  JY.,  and  with  that  rery 
Oodoy  whom  it  was  the  object  of  the  prince  to  re- 
move or  min ;  and  as  they  could  iecond  his  views 
wtith  all  the  remaining  forces  of:  S)iain,  while  Prmce 
FerdlnaBd  was  in  possession  of  no  vctnil  pow^fk^or 


_•  Ofor  cQpieM,o(  tke  i«wal  (Men  is.GoaaoiLMe'BanHDBd'B 
PaiQ^mMtsry  Debates,  voL  x.  ^  Ul,  and  Ajund 


x)lx.pp.74B,7«6,7M.l 
tlUgC 


1  4iffiiftffT  RsfislM',  voL 


tset,  t  iii.  p.  9M.] 


,  L  itt.  p.  mo.} 

nmk  of  a  lionpto  fstpl^a^^  of  tht  Roia]  Qouda, 

'~^^Ja^  quMa"!  mouence,  bow  namd  to  the 

'•There  wm  do  iosioiuy  ip  tfat  guacoj*  at- 

,-., ,     -.  - muiloD ;  •ML«avf  ittiB  one  of  tha  rojni  Amiiljr 

m.inyna<St  bat  toe  tvivKlo  ^tfb  of  Um  &vourite  oontiooed  to  ba 
at  fhmtttcNtt  a«  the  ittMn^  whereby  he  had  riaen.  It  ia  mid.  ^at 
tbere  vat i^ifrav m p«rtkia  to.obtais pramotjon, aatv panwraw 
fe  na  vioai  f  add  that  wivca.  ai^ien,  and  daughtara.  wera  offiwoB 
*fbntittntpbi6imgmermtat,Vi  a  aujuier  oaoro  aoaiMlUl  Uian 
hso^tfr  MflM  baea^witiUMedJ^  caiiiiliy.'*— goo- 

rmtr,  mmrvifthB  Prnfmular  wat,  wl.  i.  p.  79.] 


authority,  the  former  were  for  the  time  prcAnible 
aUieb.  Tlie  princess  offinr,  as  what  Vnight  be  oiseful 
on  some  Aitora  oocasidn,  was  for  thetn^nt  ii^her 
accepted  nor  vefused.  Napoleon  was  aitogMher 
sileat  The  fiite  of  the  jroyal  family  was  thus  m  ine 
hands  of  the  Stratigsr.    l%eir'fate  was  pre^a^ly 

elreadjr  dolermined.    But  before  expelling  the  Be^r- 
ons  from  Spain,  Napoleon  judged  it  most  politic  ta 
uae  their  fortaes  in  snhduihg  Portugal. 

Tha  flower  of  tha  Spanish  annv;  consisting  of  mx- 
teen  thousand  men,  under  the  naiqais  de  la  Ilo- 
mana,  had  been  marched  into  the  north  of  Europe, 
under  the  character  of  anxihanes  of  France.  Ano- 
ther detachment  had.  been  sent  to  Tuscany,  com- 
manded by.O'Fazrel.  So  for  the  kingdom  was 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  her  own  best  troops ; 
the  conquest  of  Portugal  was  to  be  made  a  pretazt 
fot  introdncuig  the  French  army  to  dictate  to  the 
whsle  Peninsula. 

Portusnl  was  under  a  singularly  weak  govern- 
ment Her  armv  was  ruined  j  the  sool  and  spirit  of 
her  nqbitity  was  lost)  her  sole  hope  for  conttAnfig 
in  existsnce^  under  the  name  or  an  indepeadant 
kingdom,  rested  in  her  po  war  of  purchasing  tie  dem- 
eocy  of  France,  and  some  belief  that  Spain  woiild 
not  pennit  her  own  territories  to  be  violated  for  ih^ 
sake  of  annihilating  an  vnoffendiAg  neighbour  .and 
ally. 

«  rOe  Pradt,  MJmoirea  lur  la  Revolution  d'BiDsiM,  a,  l&f ' 
i  ISouthey.  toL  L  p.  87.J  '  ^ 
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Shordy  tSvn  the  tretty  of  TUsiti  the  Prioee  Re- 
cent of  Portugal  was  required,  by  France  and  Spain 
)oiiuIy,  to  ahul  his  ports  against  the  English,  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  Britain,  and  to  arrest  the  per- 
sons of  her  subjects  wherever  they  could  be  found 
within  his  dominions.  The  prince  reluctantly  ac- 
ceded to  the  first  part  of  this  proposal  j  the  last  he 
peremptorily  refused,  as  calling  upon  him  at  once  to 
violate  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality. And  the  British  merchants  received  intima- 
tion, that  it  would  be  wisdom  to  close  thfJr  commer- 
cial concerns,  qnd  retire  from  a  country  which  had 
uo  longer  the  means  of  protecting  them. 

In  tnc  mean  time,  a  sm^lar  treaty  waB,  signed  at 
Fontainbleau,  for  the  partition  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Portugal.  By  this  agreement,  a  regular  plan 
was  laid  for  invading  Portugal  with  French  and 
Spanish  armies,  accomplishing  the  conquest  of  the 
countrjr,  and  dividing  it  into  three  parts.  The  prov- 
ince of  Entre  Minno  y  Douro,  with  the  town  of 
Oporto,  was  to  belong  to  the  King  of  Etruriaf  (who 
was  to  cede  his  Italian  dominions  to  Napoleon,)  with 
th^itle  of  King  of  Northern  Lusitania ;  another  por- 
tion, consisting  of  Alenteyo  and  the  Algarves,  was  to 
be  given  in  sovereignty  to  Oodoy^  with  the  title  •of 
Prince  of  ftie  Algarves ;  and  a  third  was  to  remain 
in  sequestration  till  the  end  of  the  war.*  By  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  Napoleon  obtained  two  im- 
portant advantages;  the  first,  that  Portugal  should 
be  conauercd ;  the  second,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Spanish  troops  should  be  employed  on  the  expedi- 
tion, and  their  native  country  thus  deprived  of  their 
assistance.  It  is  imnosaible  to  believe  that  he  ever 
intended  Godoy,  or  the  King  of  Etmria,  should  gain 
any  thing  by  the  stiptilations  in  their  behalf. 

Junot,  one  of  the  most  grasping,  extravagant,  and 
profligate  of  the  French  generals,  a  man  whom  Bo- 
naparte hioiaelf  h^  stigmatized  as  a  monster  of 
rapacity.t  was  appointed  to  march  upon  Lisbon,  and 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  reconciling  to  the  yoke 
of  the  invaders,  a  nation  who  had  neither  provoked 
war,  nor  attempted  resistance. 
.  Two  additional  arnnes,  consisting  partly  of  French 
and  partly  of  Spanianis,  supported  the  attack  of 
Junot.  A  French  army,  amounting  to  40,000  men, 
was  formed  at  Ba^onne,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  destined,  it  was  pretendedi  to  act  as 
an  armv  of  reserve,  in  case  the  English  should  land 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Portngali  but  which,  it  had 
been  stipulated,  was  on  no  account  to  enter  Spain, 
unless  such  a  crisis  should  demand  their  presence. 
It  will  presently  appear  what  was  the  true  panose 
of  this  army  of  reserve^  and  imder  what  circum- 
stanpes  it  was  really  intended  to  enter  the  Spiioish 
femtory.. 

Mean  time  Jonot  advanced  upon  Lisbon  with  such 
flZtraordinaiT  forced  marches,  as  very  much  dishi- 
eated  and  eauiaosted  his  army.  But  this  was  of  the 
less  consequence,  because,  aware  that  he  could  not 
mdce  an  dfeetiial-reaistanoe,  the  Prince  Regent  had 
determined  that  be  would  not,  by  an  ineflbctual 
show  of  defence,  ghw  the  invaders  a  pretext  to  treat 
Portugal  like  a  conquered  coimtry.  He  resolved  at 
this  late  hour  to  comply  even  with  the  last  and 
Uarehest  of  the  terms  dictated  bj  France  and  Spain, 
by  puttingthe  restraint  of  a  register  on  British  sub- 
iects  and  British  property ;  but  he  had  purposely  de- 
layed eompUancG^  tilr  little  was  left  that  ootdd  be  af- 
fecte|4  hy-thd  measure.  The  British  Faetory,  so  long 
domiciliated  at  LisbQik  had  left  the  Tagus  on  the 
17ih  of  October,  amid  the  universal  rof^.t  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  British  resident  minister.  Lord 
Strangford,  although  feeling  compassion  for  the 
'  oice  under  whksh  the  Prince  Regent  acted,  was, 
neverthelets,  under  the  necesait^r  of  considering 
these  unfriendly  steps  as  a  declaration  against  Eng- 
land. He  took  down  the  British  arms,  departed 
irom  Lisbon  accordingly,  and  wenton  board  Str  Sid- 
ney Smith's  squadron,  then  lying  off  the  Tagus. 
The  Marquis  of  Marialva  was  then  sent  as  an  am- 


batofldor  extraordinary,  to  state  to  tlie  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  com- 
plied with  the  whole  of  their  demands,  and  to  request 
that  the  march  of  their  forces  Upon  Lisboii  should 
be  countermanded. 

Junot  and  his  army'had  by  this  time  crossed  thcr 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  entering,  he  said,  as  the  friends, 
allies,  and  protectors  of  the  Portuguese,  come  to  save 
Lisbon  from  the  fate  of  Copenhagen,  and  re&eve  the 
inhabitants  from  the  )roke  of  the  maritime  tyrants 
of  Europe.^  He  promised  the  utmost  good  disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  his  troops,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  constant  plunder  and  exactions  of  the 
French  were  imbittered  by  won  ton  scorn  and  acts 
of  8i|orilege,  which,  to  a  religious  people,  seemed 
peculiarly  horrible.9  Nothing,  however,  retarded 
the  celerity  of  his  march  ;  for  he  was  well  awaro 
that  it  was  his  master's  most  anxicns  wish  to  seizo 
the  persons  of  the  Portuguese  royal  tamily,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Prince  Regent 

But  the  prince,  althoug[h  his  general  disposition 
was  gentle  and  compromising,  Had,  on  this  occa- 
sion, impressions  not  unworthy  the  heir  of  Braganza. 
He  had  determined  that  he  would  not  kiss  the  dust 
at  the  feet  of  the  invader,  or  be  made  captive  to  en- 
hance his  triumph.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  had 
spacious  realms  beyond  the  Atlantic,  jn  wnich  its 
royal  family  migh  t  seek  refuge.  The  Bntiah  Ambas- 
sador offered  every  facility  which  her  squadron  could 
afford,  and,  as  is  now  known,  granted  the  guarantee 
of  Great  Britain,  that  she  would  acknowledge  no 

fovemment  which  the  invaders  might  establish  in 
Portugal,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  House  of  Braeanza. 
The  Prince  Regent  with  the  whole  royal  mnuly, 
embariced  on  board  the  Portuguese  vessels  of  the 
line,  hastily  riiKed  out  as  they  were|  and  indifler- 
ently  prepared  Tor  sea ;  and  thus  anorded  modem 
Europe,  for  the  first  time,  an  example  of  that  spe- 
cies of  emigration,  frequent  in  ancient  da][B,  when 
kings  and  princes,  expelled  from  their  native  seats 
by  the  strong  arm  of  violence^  weiit  to  sedc  new 
establishments  in  distant  countries.  The  royal  fam- 
ily embarked  (27th  Nov.)  amid  the  tears,  cries^  and 
blessings  of  the  people,  from  the  very  spot  whence 
Vasco  de  Glama  loosened  his  sails,  to  discover  for 
Portugal  new  realms  in  the  East  The  weather  was 
as  gloomy  aa  were  the  actors  and  spectators  of  this 
affecting  scene;  and  the  firmness  of  the  Princo 
Regent  was  appniudcd  by  the  nation  which  be  was 
leaving,  aware  that  his  longer  presence  might  have 
exposed  himself  to  insult,  but  could  have  had  no 
effect  in  ameHorating  their  own  fate. 

Junot,  within  a  day's  march  of  Lisbon,  was  almost 
fhindc  with  rage  when  he  heard  this  new*.  He 
well  knew  how  much  the  escape  of  the  prince,  and 
the  resolution  he  had  formed,  would  dinum'sh  tho 
lustre  of  his  own  success,  in  the  eyes  of  his  master. 
Once  possessed  of  the  PHnce  Regent's  person,  Bo- 
naparte had  hoped  to  get  him  to  cede  possession  of 
the  Brazils  {  and  transmarine  acquisitions  had  for 
NapoliBon  all  the  merit  of  novelty.  The  empire  of 
the  House  of  Braganza  in  the  new  ip)rid,  was  now 
effectually  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  his  general,  thus 
far  unsuccessful,  might  have  some  reason  to  dread 
the  excess  of  his  master's  disappointment.  • 

Upon  the  first  of  December,  exhausted  with  their 
forced  marches,  and  sufficientiv  miserable  in  equip- 
ment'and  appearance,!!  the  French  vanguard  ap- 
proached the  city,  and  their  general  might  see  toe 
retreathig  sails  of  the  vessels  which  deprived  him 
{>f  so  feir  a  nortion  of  his  prize.  Junot,  however, 
was  soon  led  to  resume  confidence  in  bis  own  mer- 
its. He  had  been  connected  with  Bonaparte  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  his  fortunes,  which  he 


*  tTMi  treaty,  toffether  with  a  convention  depondam  os  it, 
%p»aiffied  ti»  97Ui,  and  ratified  by  Napolaoo  oo  the  »h  of  Oe- 


t%mm.  t  if.  p.  M7.] 


i  [Proclamation  from  Alcantara,  Nor.  IT.] 
1 1"  Aa  tf  tfaer  had  been  dnlron  of  prorokfnc  the 
to  ■omo  aet  of  Molenoe  which  nii(ht  Mrve  aa  a  pn ' 
tog  into  eflhflt  the  threai*  wMch  Junot  had  denonnL  _ 
or  matllated  thn  Inrngoa  in  Um  dwrchea.  and  tltfaw 
be  trodden  onder  fboCV-^NsvBS,  HUlorU  4«  la 
Nap. ».  i.  p.  IMI 
•   ir" 

pitiabtea  condiDon.  at  NlerallT  to  MdtelSoMaiikiQjib^HnCH^^ 
hewiired  and  wet,  ra|»od,  oH  iMwad.  asi  diwaaad'»'-Kms, 
(.Lp.SU.1 


'NotaiecitnentnoC  a  battalion,  not  evsnt  conpsuy,  armsd 
e :  mwiy  or  them  wwe  beardieH  bora,  and  thajr.cattemto 
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te4  foit)ifiiYly  Tollovred.  Sdch  qrnaiificatibns,  and 
htB  Having  Diarri^  a  lady  tiamed  Coiiineoc,*  who 
aftirni<^l  lierBelf  to  be  descended  from  the  blood  of  tlie 
Qreek' emperors,  was  sufficient,  be  thought,  to  entitle 
him  lo  expect  the  vacant  throne  of  Lisbon  from  the 
hand  of  hm  masier.^  In  the  mean  tim^,  he  acted  as  if 
ali^dy  in  po^sessioa  of  supreme  power.  He  took 
posseasicm  of  the  houM  belonging  to  the  richest 
ttMrctiant  in  the  city,  and  alihou|^h  be  received 
tWi^lve  hundred  cruaadoes  a-monih  Tor  his  tible,  he 
<k>mpelted  his  landlord  to  be  at  the  whole  expense  of 
hie  eFtiiblifthraent,  which  was  placed  oh  the  most 
ektra  vugant  scale  of  splendour.  His  inferior  officers 
took  the  hintvRor  were  ih^soldjera  «luw  in  foi low- 
ing the  example.  The  extortions  and  rapncity  prac- 
tised in  Lisbon  seemed  to  lepvc  all  former  excesses 
of  the  French  arniy  far  behind.  This  led  to  quarrela 
betwixt  the  French  and  the  r^aiivcs;  blood  was 
»tu:d  t  public  txccutioos  look  place,  and  lUe  invaders, 
l^rouet^ding  to  reduce  and  disband  the  renmant  of 
the- Pcwluguese  army,  showed  their  positive  intention 
to  rctaiix  ine  kingdom  under  their  own  exclusive  au- 
Aority, 

This  purpose  was  at  last  mtimated  by  an  official 
document  or  proclamation,  issued  by  Junot  1 1st 
Feb.J  under  Bon a^^rte^a  orders.  It  dcclar^  that, 
by  leaving  hia  kingdom,  the  Prince  of  Bmzil  hod,  in 
fact,  abdicated  the  sovereignty^  and  that  Portugal, 
havinji  become  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Napoleon, 
^1)011101  fur  the  present,  be  governed  by  the  French 

f('iieralf>in*ciiief,  in  name  of   ihe  emperor.t     The 
Vench  Aog  was  accordingly  displayed,  the  arms  of 
Pdrtu^l  everywhere  removed.    The  property  of  the 
Pmice  Regent,  and  of  all  who  had  followed  him, 
WHS  sequestrated,  with  a  reserve  in  favour  of  those 
who  shouid  return  before  the  I5th  day  of  February, 
the  poekmation  being  publishixi  upon  the  first  day 
of  that  Tnontli.    The  next  demand  upon  theunhapy 
country,  vtras  for  a  contribution  of  forty  millions 
of  trtisudoes,  or  four  millions  and  a  half  sterling  ;t 
which,  laid  upon  a  population  of  something  less  than 
three  millions,  came  to  ab<)ut  thirty  philhngs  thead : 
while  the  shstre  of  the  immense  numbers  who  could 
pay  nothinir  A^ll  upon  the  upper  an^  middling  ranks, 
who  had  still  some  property  remaining.    There  was 
not  specie  enough  in  the  country  to  answer  the  de- 
luana }  but  plate,  valuables,  British  goods,  and  colo- 
nial produce,  were  received  instead   of  money. — 
Some  of  the  French  officers  turned  jobbers  in  these 
last  articles,  sending  them  off  to  Paris,  where  they 
were  sold  to  advantage.    Some  became  money-bro- 
|cer0,oiid  bought  up  paper  money  at  a  discount — so 
little  doss,  the  profession  of  arms  retain  of  its  disin- 
terested and  gallant  character,  when  its  professors 
become  habituated  and  accustomed  depredtators.S 

The  proclamation  of  2d  February,  vesting  the  gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  in  Geperal  Junot,  as  the  repre- 
Beatative  of  the  French  empire,  seemed  entirely  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  in  fact 
really  did  so^  except  as  to  such  articles  m  favour  of 
Nipoleon,  as  he  himself  chose  should  rerosin  in 
liaroc^  As  for  the  unaginary  prinoedofti  of  Algarves, 
wich  which  Gfodoy  was  to  nave  been  invested,  no 
nion  was  ever  said  or  thought  about  it ;  nor  wss  be 
in  sny  condition  to  assert  Bis  daim  to  it,  however 
fisnaai  the  stipulation.tt 

While  the  French  were  taking  possession  of  Por- 
t«0Bl,  oneof  those  scandalous  scenes  took  place  in 
tb«  royal  family  at  Madrid,  which  are  often  found  to 
precede  the  fall  of  a  shaken  throne. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  discontent  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  with  his  father,  or  rather  his 

Her  ikmily  was  fiom  Cordca,  and  resided  in  the  neicfa- 

od  of  mine ;  they  were  andor  treat  obhgatione  to  mjr  mo- 

'•  not  mereijr  fuf  her  oeneTolence  lowH/di  tbt  m,  Imt  for  eenri- 

of  ■  OMire  poaitive  nature."— Napoleon,  Lu  Odwm.  t  iv.  p. 

ha 
;  iTbr  odiet  iraporinf  this  coolfftution  waa  dated  fttxn  Milan, 
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«  1**  The  nonae  of  Br«f ania  hae  oetaed  ta  reifn  in  Port 

andthe  jSmperor  " 


vovemod  onUral] 


M  or  Braf ania  nae  oetaed  to  raffn  in  Portnal 
r  Naixrfefn  wiUa  that  ihii  fine  country  ■hairh 
r  in  hie  nanMi  by  iho  geacrml-in<€luef  of  hi 


I  r'TalMi)  mm  lua  dreams  of  royalty,  and  tiemUinf  for  his 
la.  M  was  ready  to  maka  MrMAcioe*  whiok  misht  proeote  him 
orFmDqa«"r-19«ir>a,  i  i.  i»  nail 
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fktbet's  minister.  We  have  mentioned  that  be  bad 
desired  to  ally  himself  with  the  family  .of  Bonaparte, 
in  order  to  secure  his  protection,  but  that  the  tmpc-  . 
ror  of  France  had  givem  no  direct  encouragement  lo 
his  suit.  Still,  a  considerable  party,  headed  by  the 
Duke  del  Infantado,  and  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  who 
had  b'^n  the  Prince's  tutor,^  relying  upou  the  gen- 
eral popularity  of  Ferdinand,  seem  to  have  under- 
taken some  cabal,  having  for  its  object  probably  the 
deposition  of  the  old  king  and  the  removal  of  Go- 
doy.  The  plot  was  discovered ;  the  persori  of  the 
prince  was  secured,  and  diaiks  made  a  tlaniorous 
appeal  to  the  ju!=iice  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the  opinion 
of  the  worj^.  He  slated  that  ine  purpose  of  the 
conspirators  had  been  aimed  at  his  life,  and  that  of 
his  taiihful  minister;  and  produced,  in  support  of 
this  unnatural  charge,  tv^o  letters  from  Ferclinand, 
addressed  lo  his  parents,  in  which  ho  acknowledges 
(in  general  ^rms)  havinvx  fniled  in  duty  to  his  ffiiner 
aruTsovcreign,  and  fay--,  "that  he  has  denounced 
his  advisers,  profosyes  nT-rninnct;,  and  craves  par- 
don.'*»*  The  reality  of  thi?*  affhir  is  not  easily  pene- 
trated. That  there  had  bfcn  a  coiispiracy,  is  nitre 
than  probable ;  the  imendtd  parricide  was  probably 
an  aggravation,  of  which  so  weak  a  man  as  Charles 
IV.  might  he  easily  convinced  by  the  arls  of  his  wife 
and  her  paramour. 

So  Standing  matters  in  that  distracted  house,  both 
father  and  son  appealed  to  Bonaparte  as  the  oiigust 
friend  and  nWy  of, Spain,  and  the  natural  umpire  of 
the  disputes  m  its  royal  family.  But  Napoleoii 
nourished  views  which  could  not  be  servofi  by  pv-  • 
ing  either  party  an  eflectual  victory  over  the  other. 
He  causcxl  his  ambassador,  Bcauhnmois,  to  inter- 
cede in  favour  of  the  Princr  of  Asiurias.  Charles 
IV.  and  his  minister  were  alarrned  and  troubled  at 
finding  his  powerful  ally  take  interest,  even  to  this 
extent,  in  behalf  of  his  disobedient  eon.  They  per- 
mitted themselves  to  allude  to  the  private  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  Napoleon,  and  to  cxpreps 
a  hone  ihat  the  Great  Emperor  would  not  permit  a 
rebellious  son  to  shelter  himself  by  an  alHancc  with 
his  imperiAl  family.  The  touching  this  chord  wai 
what  Bonaparte  desired.  It  gave  him  a  pretext  tp  , 
assume  a  haughty,  distant,  and  oflended  aspect  to- 
wards the  reigning  king,  who  had  dared  to  suspect 
him  of  bad  faith,  and  had  mentioned  with  less  than 
due  consideration  the  name  of  a  lady  of  the  imperial 
house. 

Godoy  was  terrified  at  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  remonstrances  made  by  himself  and  his  master, 
by  the  awful  arbiter  of  their  destiny.  Izquierdo,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  was  directed  to  renew  his  ap- 
pficattons  to  the  emperor,  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
assuring  him  that  a  match  with  his  family  would  be 
in  the  highest  decree  acceptable  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Charles  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  it  was  Napoleon's  pohcy  toappearhaugh 
ty,  distant,  indifferent,  and  offended  ;  and  to  teach 
the  contending  father  and  son,  who  both  looked 
to  him  as  their  judge,  thffpain/ul  feelings  of  mutual 
suspense.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new  levy  of  the  con- 
scription put  into  his  hands  a  fresh  army ;  and  forf y 
thousand  men  were  stationed  at  Bayonne,  to  add 
weight  to  his  mediation  in  the  sffairs  of  Spain. 

About  this  period,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ay^w  to 
the  ablest  of  his  coun8ellor^  Tallevrand  and  Fou- 
ch^  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  that  the  Spanish 
race  af  the  House  of  Bourbon  should  cease  to  reign. 
His  plan  was  opposed  by  these  sagacious  statesmen, 
and  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  Talleyrand  is  rm- 
resented  to  have  been  obstmate.tt  At  a  later  period, 
Napoleon  found  it  more  advantageous  to  load  Tal- 
leyrand with  the  charge  of  being  bin  adviser  m  the 
war  with  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  tragedy  of  the 

■  H  fAiid  author  of  an  heroic  poem  on  the  Oinqncst  of  Mexico ) 
••  ILaa  Caaea.  t  iv.  p.  188 ;  Soulbey.  >/•*.  L  p.  m :  Savarr.  t, 

tt  I"  8o  far  ftom  bcins  opposed  to  it,  M.  de  Tallenwid  eren 
advised  it    It  was  he  who  dirtated  aU  the  preliminary  .•'•l»^nd' 
it  was  with  tin  view  of  promptly  earryinf  the  measure  mtq  effect, 
thai  h«  so  urf  (fitly  prawed  thri  condosion  of  peace  at  TUsit.    He 
was  the  fi-tt  who  tl>ourht  of  the  Spanish  oxpedilioo  i  be  laid  the 
sBrina  wWch  it  was  ooeesaanr  to  Mng  inCo  play  Is  eoniplels  tbs*. 
work."  - Miynoiret  de  8 avakt.  l  u.  p.  lit.  1 
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Dae  d'Eogfaieo.  In  Foqeh^'a  ^emcHrs,  there  is  an 
ittferesfing  account  of  hia  conversation  with  the 
emperor  on  that  occasion,  of  which  we  see  room 
fully  to  credit  the  aothentidty.  It  places  before  us, 
in  a  striking  point  of  view,  arguments  for  and  against 
this  extraordinary  and  deceive  measure.  Let 
Portugal  take  her  fate,  "sold  Pouchy ;  "she  is,  in  fact, 
little  else  than  an  English  colony.  But  that  King 
of  Spain  has  given  you  no  reason  to  complain  of 
him ;  "he  has  been  the  humblest  of  your  prefects. — 
Besides,  take  heed  you  are  not  derived  in  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Spaniards.  Tou  have  a  party  amongst 
them  now,  because  they  look  on  you  as  a  great  and 
powerful  potentate,  a  prince,  and  an  ally.  But  you 
ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Spanish  people  possess 
no  part  of  the  German  phlegm.  They  are  attached 
to  their  laws ;  their  government ;  their  ancient  cus- 
toms. It  would  be  an  ertor  to  judge  of  the  national 
character  bv  that  of  ^be  higher  classes,  which  are 
there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  corrupted,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  their  country.  Once  more,  take  heed  you  do 
not  convert,  by  such  an  act  of  aggression,  a  submis- 
aivetand  useml  tributary  kli^om,  into  a  second 
La  Vendue." 

Bonapsrte  answered  these  prophetic  remarks,  by 
observations  on  the  contemptible  character  of  the 
Spanish  government,  the  imbecility  of  the  king,  and 
the  worthless  character  of  the  muiister ;  the  com- 
nifOn  people,  who  might  be  influenced  to  oppose  him 
by  the  monks,  would  be  dispersed,  be  said,  by  one 
volley  of  cannon.  "  The  stake  I  play  for  is  im- 
mense—I  will  continue  in  my  own  dynasty  the  fam- 
ily system  of  the  Bourbons,  and  unite  Spam  for  ever 
to  the  destinies  of  France.  Remember  that  the  sun 
never jBots  on  the  immense  empire  of  Charles  V."* 

Fouch6  urged , another  doubt;  whether,  if  the 
flames  of  .opposition  should  grow  violent  in  Spain, 
Russia  might  not  be  encouraged  to  resume  her  con- 
nexion with  England,  and  thus  place  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  betwixt  two  fires  1  This  suspicion  Bona- 
parte ridiculed  as  that  of  a  nwiister  of  j;>olice,  whose 
habits  taught  him  to  doubt  the  veiy  existence  orsin- 
ceiity.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  said,  was  com- 
pletely won  oyer,  and  sincerely  attached  to  him.t 
Thus,  warned  in  vain  of  tbe  wrath  and  evil  to  come, 
Napoleon  persisted  in  his  purpose. 

Hut,  ere  yet  he  had  pounced  upon  the  tempting} 
prey,  m  which  form  Spain  presented  herself  to  his 
eyes.  Napoleon  made  a  hurried  expedition  to  Italy. 
This  journey  had  several  motives.  One  was,  to  in- 
terrupt his  communications  with  the  royal  family  of 
Spain,  in  order  to  avoid  being  pressed  to  explain  the 
precise  nature  of  his  pretensions,  until  he  was  pre- 
pare4  to  support  them  by  open  force.  Another  was. 
to  secure  the>utmost  personal  advantage  which  could 
be  extracted  from  the  treaty  of  Fontainblean,  before 
he  threw  that  document  aside  like  waste  paper  {  it 
being  his  purpose  that  it  should  remain  such,  in  so 
far  as  its  stipulations  were  in  behalf  of  any  other 
than  him  set  J.  under  pretext  of  this  treaty,  he  ex«> 
pelled  from  Tuscany,  or  Etnzria,  as  it  woe  now  called, 
the  widowed  queen  of  that  territory.  She  now.  for 
the  first  time  learned,  that  by  an  agreement  to  wnich 
she  was  no  party,  she  was  to  be  dispossessed  of  her 
own  original  domiuk>ns,  as  well  as  nf  those  which 
Napoleon  himself  had  guarantied  to  her,  and  wos 
inibrined  that  she  was  to  receive  a  compensation  in 
Portugal.  This  increased  her  sfiliction.  *'  She  did 
not  desire,"  she  raid, "  to  share  the  spoils  of  any  one, 
mueh  more  of  a  sister  and  a  friend."  Upon  arriving 
in  Spain,  and  having  recourse  to  her  parent,  the  King 
of  ,$pam,  for  redress  and  explanation,  she  bad  the 
additional  information,  that  the  treaty  of  Fonthin- 
bleau  was  to  be  recognised  as  valid,  in  so  far  aa  it 
deprived  her  of  her  territories,  bnt  was  not  to  be  of 
any  effect  in  as  far  as  it  provided  her  with  indemni- 
fication.t  Ax  another  Ume,  or  in  another  history, 
this  would  have  been  dwelt  upon  as  an  aggravated 

*  {Btfttwirw  dtt  FnneW,  t.  L  p.  Sia] 

^  V*  I  mm  mira  of  Alexandar,  %«4io  m  very  iineore.  I  now  Axar. 
CM»  Ofw  hhn  ft  kM  of  chMSi.  tndependentir  of  the  fimrantM 
oD«cd  me  by  thoM  aboat  him,  of  wbom  I  un  oquaAr  OHt«in."-~ 

^  fttMDoir  air  lh» 


system  ofvioieace  and  tjranqyjmr  die V  ., 
But  (he  far  more  important  afiairs  of  SRain 
those  of  Etruria  into  th^  shadei, 

AAer  so  much  preparation  behind  the  aoenetk  Bob*^ 
parte  now  proposed  to  open  the  first  grand  act  of  cIm 
impending  drama.  He  wrote  from  Italy  to  the  Wkm 
of  Spain,  that  he  consented  to  the.  proposal  wmb 
he  had  made  for  the  marria^  betwixt  the  Prince  ol 
Asturias  and  one  of  his  kinswomen  s  and  haviM 
thus  maintained  to  the  last  the  appearances  of  frieoflf 
ship,  he  gave  orders  to  tbe  preach  anny,  lying  %t 
Bayonne.  to  enter  Spain  on  dinerent  points,  ana  tv 
posseas  themselves  of  the  strong  fortieasea  by  wlHok 
the  frontier  of  that  kingdom  is  aefeiifled« 
♦  . 

CHAPTER  XLn. 

Puupehma.  Baraelona,  MoytidSy.  and  8t  CMaMaHi,  «•  ftaatf 
nhaOy  mM  by  flia  Fronck'-KJnff  CharlM  pnpMCS  to  aiff 
for  Sqatfa  America.— luraiwotidb  at  Amvaci.— Chute  veMaafl 
th*  Crewn  in  Ikvour  of  Fetd«M04.'-Munt  enteia  MiiHw-*" 
Cnarlet  diiayowa  his  ienffUOQii.— Ocncrel  Bavanr  armaa  a| 
M^dfU.— Na|}olten*s  Letter  to  mtim,  toueUot  theluiaBa  9 
Spaio.— Perdioand  aeta  out  to  meet  Numleoa.— Halts  at  ^""^ ' 
ha.  and  lanint  titd  late  Ntpoicon^  dcaijpiB-afirfiat 
Bonaputa  at  BajruaDe.—Kapolaon 
'        '  "  I,  both  of     ' 


aids'  and  Ccrvafioa 


whom 


Qnaen  of  Etraria,  p^  it;  Sonthey,  vol.  L  p. 


rChaita,  his  Qu*^,  and  Qodor,  to . 

Mmd  is  induced  to  abdicate  the  CrowB  io  fkwnur  of  to  fUlMfc>, 
whoiesigas  U  next  day  to  Napolfsoa.— TUi  tiaastsr  mntm^. 
tanth  caofirmed  by  Ferdinand,  wku,  wtth  bis  Arotboa,  is  asat 
to  spleDdu  tiripTJsopn^ent  at  vulecfcay.— JoeeiHi  BoessMliTlll* 
appointad  to  the  thr6ne  of  Spain.  aiM  Joins  NapSlMa  at  Waf 
oane.-Ajnaibly  of  Ifotablas  eoimifcid. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  or  a  motion  made^  t^ 
oppose  the  entrance  of  this  large  French  army  ma& 
the  free  territories  of  a  friendly  power.  Neitber  tb» 
king,  Giodov,  nor  any  other,  dared  to  complain  off 
the  gross  breach  of  the  treaty,  of  FonuiablewL- 
which,  in  stipulating  the  formation  of  the^armf  of 
reserve  at  Bayonne,  positively  provided  that  it  ^Nitid 
not  cross  the  frontiers,  unleas  with  consent  <tf  th» 
Spanish  government.  Received  into^  tbe  dues  a* 
fnends  and  allies,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  in- 
vaders to  poseeas  themselves,  bjr  a  mature. of  fiirea 
and  fraud,  of  the  fortresses  and  citadels,  which  wesa 
the  keys  of  Spain  on  the  French  fronuer.  The  d^ 
tails  are  curious. 

At  Pampeluna,  [Feb.  9,]  a  body  of  French  troopi^ 
who  apparently  were  amusing  themselves  with  eaat* 
ing  snowbaUe  at  each  other  on  the  esplanade  of  cW 
citadel,  continued  their  sport  till  they  had  an  opgior* 
tunity  of  throwing  themselves  upon  tbe  drawbiidta, 
possessing  the  gate;  and  admitting  a  body  of  tbeir 
comrades,  who  had  been  kept  in  readineaa ;  and  the 
capture  was  thus  effected.! 

Duhe8me,who  commanded  the  French  troopade* 
tached  upon  Barcelona^  had  obtained  pemuastoa 
from  the  Spanish  governor  to  moant  guards  of 
French  along  with  those  maintained  by  the  native* 
soldiers.  He  then  save  oat  that  his  troops  were 
about  to  march ;  and,  as  if  previoas  to  their  moving, 
had  them  drawn  up  in  front  of  tbe  citadel  of  tW 
place.  A  French  general  rode  up  under  the  pretesce 
of  reviewing  these  men,  then  passed  forwara  to  the 
gate,  as  if  Io  speak  to  tbe  French  portion  of  dw 
guaid.  A  bodv  of  Italian  light  Croopa  rushed  in 
close  after  the  French  officer  and  hie  suite ;  and  the 
citad^  was  suriendeted.  Another  diviaion  sui- 
moned  the  fort  of  Mon^oUv,  the  key,  as  it  oinv  hv 
termed,  of  Barcelona,  wnich  shared  the  aanie  nta. 
St.  Sebastians  was  overpowered  by  a  body-  ol 
French*  who  had  been  admitted  aa  jwtiems  info  tbe 
hospital. 

Thus  the  first  fruits  of  the  French  invasion  were 
the  unresisted  possession  of  these  four  fortresses  ■ 
each  of  which  might  have  detained  armies  for  yeaiv  ' 
under  its  walls.ll 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of-  the 
Spanish  nation  when  they  saw  their  frontier  iffM*- 
ded,  and  fonrof  the  most  impregnable  forts  in  the  ' 
world  thus  easily  lost  and  won.    There  was  in4iR* 
nation  aa  welt  as  sorrow  in  every  countenance ;  ansl* 
even  at  this  late  hour,  had  Charlea  and  hia  soiitf. 

I  r»Nrths7.  vol  i.  |K  iiai 
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teippted  an  «|9e8Lto  tlie^qnritof  tbepeopfe, it  would 
hrre  been  Ti^TotiBly  answered.  But  G<Mioy,  who 
was  the.  object  of  national  hatred,  and  was  aware 
that  he  wonld  instantly  become  the  victim  of  any 
ISeneral  patriotic  movemenL  took  care  to  recommend 
only  such  measares  of  safety  as  he  himself  might 
Bave  a  perfonal  share  in.  He  had  at  once  compre- 
hended Napoleon's  intentions  of  seizing  upon  Spain  \ 
and  could  discern  no  better  coarse  Tor  the  royal 
•family,  than  that  they  ehould  follow  the  example  to 
which  their  own  invasion  of  Portugal  had  given  rise, 
^nd  transport  themselves,  like  the  House  of  Bra- 
^nza^  to  their^  South  American  provinces.  But 
what  m  the  Pnoce  of  Brazil,  surrounded  by  such 
superior  forceSfVras  a  justifiable^  nay,a  magnaiiimoua 
^ort  to  avoid  personal  captivity,  would  nave  been 
in  the  King  of  Spain  the  pusillanimous  desertion  of 
«  post,  which  he  had  yet  many  means  of  defending* 

Nevertheless,  upon  €k>doy's  suggestion,  the  voy- 
age for  America  was  determmed  on;  and  troops  were 
hastily  collected  at  Madrid  for  the  sake  of  securing 
the  retreat  of  the  royal  family  to  Cadiz,  where  they 
Trere  to  embark.  The  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
Icing's  mind  were  artfolly  increased  by  a  letter  from 
'Napoleon,  expressing  deep  resentment  at  the  cold* 
ness  which  Charles,  as  he  alleged,  had  exhibited  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  match  with  his  house. 
The  intimidated  king  returned  for  answer,  thai  he 
desired  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  instant  conclusion 
-of  the  marriagei  but  at  the  ssme  time  redoubled  his 
preparations  for  d^arture.  This  efiect  was  probably 
oxactly  what  Napoleon  intended  to  produce.  If  the 
Jiing  went  off  to  America,  his  name  might  be  used 
to  curb  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Astunas ;  and  the 
chance  of  influencing  the  countries  where  the  pre- 
-cious  metals  are  produced,  would  be  much  increased, 
-should  thev  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  weak 
<}harles  ana  the  profligate  Qodoy. 

Meantime,  the  resolution  of  the  king  to  depart 
from  the  royid  residence  of  Aratguez  to  Cadiz,  with 
the  purpose  of  going  from  thence  to  New  Spain, 
began  to  get  abroad  among  the  people  of  all  ranks. 
The,€onncil  of  Castile  remonstrated  against  the  in- 
tentions of  the  sovereign.  The  Prince  of  Asturias 
and  his  brother  joined  in  a  strong  protest  against  the 
zneasure.  The  populace,  partaking  the  sentiments 
of  the  heir-apparent  and  council,  treated  the  depart- 
.ure  of  the  king  as  arising  out  of  some  scheme  of  the 
detested  Godoy,  and  threatened  to  prevent  it  by  force. 
The  unfortunate  and  perplexed  monarch  changed 
his  opinions,  or  his  language  at  least,  with  every 
jiew  counsellor  and  every  new  alarm. 

On  the  I7th  of  MarcK  the  walls  of  the  palace  were 
covered  with  a  royal  proclamation,  professing  his 
majesty's  intentions  to  remain  with  and  share  the 
fate  of  his  subjects.    Great  crowds  assembled  jov- 
fully  beneath  the  balcony,  on  which  the  royal  family 
mppeared,  and  received  the  thanks  of  their  people,  for 
'their  determination  to  abide  amongst  them.    But, 
in  the  course  of  that  same  evening,  the  movements 
among  the  guards,  and   the  accumulation  of  car- 
Tiases  and  baggage,  seemed  plainly  to  indicate  im- 
mediate intentions  to  set  forth.    JVhile  the  minds  of 
the  9)ectators  were  amtated  by  ai>pearances  so  con- 
tradictory of  the  royal  proclamation,  an  accidental 
qnarrel  took  place  betwixt  one  of  the  king's  body- 
firnard  and  a  bystander,  when  the  former  fired  a  pis- 
tol.- The  literalfiash  of  the  weapon  could  not  more 
affisctually  have  ignited  a  powder-mag&zine,  than  its 
discharge  save  animation  at  once  to  the  general 
feelings  of  tne  crowd.  The  few  household  troops  who 
remained  steady,  could  not  check  the  enraged  mnlti- 
tnde ;  a  regiment  was  brought  up,  commanded  by 
Gkjdoy's  brother,  but  the  men  made  a  prisoner  of  their 
commanding  omccr,  and  joined  the  muldtude.    A 

Sreat  scene  of  riot  ensued  5  the  crjr  was  universal  to 
Cfftroy  Qodoy,  and  some,  it  is  said,  demanded  the 
abdication  or  deposition  of  the  king.  Godoy's  house 
was  plundered  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  out- 
raises  committed  on  oU  who  w^re  judged  nis  friends 
and  cotinseliors. 

In  the  morning  the  tumult  was  appeased  by  the 
titws  that  the  lung  bad  dismissed  his  mi  meter. 
fitt'tiitf«fowd  eoniinned  ttrictly  to  search  for  him, 


and  at  length  ^disMTcta^lum;!  He  was 
wounded,  and  it  was  with  some  diffleulty  that 
Ferdinand  saved  him  from  instant  death,  on  a 
promise  that  he  shonid  be  reserved  for  punish- 
meat  by  the  coarse  of  justice.  The  people  were  d»*- 
lighted  with  their  success  thus  £»,  when,  to  com^ 

{>lete  their  satisfaction,  the  eld,  weak,  and  nnpopu- 
ar  king,  on  the  19th  ^lareh.  reamed  his  crown  to 
Ferdinand,  the  favounte  of  nis  sslniects,  professing' 
an  unconstratBed  wkh  to  retire  from  the  sest  of  gov^ 
emment,  and  spend  his  lifoin  peace  and  ^met  in  soma 
remote  province.  This  resolution  was  unquestionably 
hurried  forward  ^by  the  insarreelion  at  Aranjuat 
nor  does  the  attitude  of  a  son,  who  grasps  at  his 
father^s  ialUng  disdem.  appear,  good  or  graosfoL 
Yet  ii  is  probable  that  Chanes,  in  making  bis  abdi- 
cation, executed  a  resolunon  on  which  he  had  long 
meditatisd,*  and  from  which  he  had  chiefly  been 
withheld  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen  and  Godpy, 
who  saw  in  the  continuation  of  the  old  man's  reiPK' 
the  only  means  to  prolong  their  own  power.  The 
abdioauon  was  formally  intimated  to  Napoleon  fay  a 
letter  from  the  kiim  himselt 

While  the  members  of  the  royml  fomily  were  dis» 
tracted  by  these  dissensions,  the  army  of  France  wa*' 
fast  approaching  Madrid,  under  the  command  af 
Joachim  Mural,  the  brotbev-in-law  of  Bonanane; 
He  was  at  Aranda  de  Duero  iipon  the  day  of  the  in- 
surrection at  Aranjuea,  and  his  approach  to  Madrid 
required  decisive  measures  en  the  part  of  the  govem- 
menL  Ferdinand  had  formed  an  administration  of 
those  statesmen  whom  the  public  voioe  pointed  out ' 
as  the  best  patriots,  and,  what  was  thouf^it  synonf* 
mous,  the  Keenest  opponents  of  Godoy.t  Than 
was  no  time,  had  there  been  sufficient  sipirit  in 
the  councils  of  the  new  prince,  to  reonest  tms  miti*> 
tary  intruder  to  stay  upon  his  n^ad:  he  was  a  guest 
who  would  have  known  but  too  well  how  to  mak<i 
force  supply  the  want  of  wetcome.  But  this  alarm- 
ing visiter  was.  they  next  learned,  to  be  followed  hard 
upon  the  heel  by  one  still  more  formidable.  Napo- 
leon, ^ho  had  hurried  back  to  Paris  fxom  Italy,  was 
now  settinsoutfor  Bayonne,  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Madrid,  and  witnessing  in  person  the  set^^ 
tlement  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

To  render  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  of  France 
yet  more  appalling  to  the  young  king  and  his  infant' 
government,  Beauhamoi^  the  French  ambassador, 
made  no  recognition  of  Ferdinand's  authority,  but- 
observed  a  mysterious  and  ominous  silence,  when  all 
the  other  representatives  of  foreign  powers  at  Madrid, 
made  their  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
sovereign.    Murat  next  appeared,  in  all  the  pomp  of  ■ 
war ;  brought  ten  thousand  men  within  the  waUs  of'' 
Madrid,  12%)  March,}  where  they  were  received  with!  * 
ancient  hospitality,  and  quartered  more  than  thriea' 
that  number  in  the  vicinitv.    This  commiiider  also'* 
wore  a  doubtful  and  clouded  brow,  and  while  he  ex«  - 
pressed  friendship  for  Ferdinand,  and  good-wilk  to- 
his  cause,  declined  any  definite  acknowledgment  of  ^ 
his  title  as  king.    He  was  lodmd  in  the  paiaoe  of' 
Godoy,  supported  in  the  most  splendid  style,  and  hisH 
every  wish  watched  that  it  nught  be  attended  to^  - 
But  nothing  more  could  be  extracted  ftpm  him  ihaii  < 
a  reference  to  Ndpoleon's  determination,  which  h» 
advised  Ferdinand  to  wait  for  and  be  guided  by.  In  the  • 
idle  hope  (suggested  by  French  councils>that  a  com-< 
pliment  might  sooth  either  the  Sultan  or  the  aatrapi 
the  sword  of  Francis  1.,  long  preserved  in  memory 
of  his  captivity  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  waa  pre- 
sented to  Murat  with  great  ceremony,  in  a  rich  cas- 
ket, to  be  by  his  honoured  hands  transmitted  to  those 
of  the  Emperor  of  France.^   The  hope  to  mitigate 

*  ("  Mftria  Loaiiia,"  said  Chariw  to  the  qoem,  to  Uw  praMAM  > 
of  Cevallo*  and  of  all  the  other  nuniitoii  or  state,  "  wo  will  le* 
tir»tooQeof  thsfMOfiiioea,  ud  Perdinanrt,  who  ii  a  Tounr  miui, 
wiU  takft  upon  hinudf  the  burdaa  of  tbo  OoTanHneiit"*-S0V' 
rmr,  vol.  f.  p.  $m.\  , 

t  r*  This  %vret6hed  mlnioo  now  kh  that  then  are  limoi  whn 
doapotism  itaelf  proves  oven  Jianded  aa  iustioe.  He  was  sent  m* 
oner  to  the  cattle  of  Villa  Viciofla :  with  that  nieasare  where  with 
he  had  d«alt  to  others,  it  was  imw  meted  to  hin ;  a  jwugaiji* 
qiiiry  into  his  conduct  was  ordered,  and  beKwe  any  triai;H)etey. 
any  inquiry-  ihe  wIkiIo  of  his  property  was  connfcateo.'  •^aott*' 

^^SSY   vol  fr  D<  VO  1 

I  [''The  Grand  Duke  nf  Benr demanded  Um iword of FraodtL'' 
fiomthsanoiialof  Ma^iii.    Thiamodsof  raeovahnrit 
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]jo«ip>rte*a  ae? ere  reiolves  by  each  an  act  of  adirta-' 
tion.  waa  like  that  of  him  who  ahould  hope  to  cool 
red-hot  iron  by  a  drop  of  liquid  perfume. 

But  though  Mural  and  Beaahamois  were  Tery 
chary  of  aaving  any  thing  which  oouki  commit,  their 
principal,  they  were  liberal  of  their  private  advice  to 
Fcnlmaiid  as  hia  profeaaed  friends,  and  joined  in 
recommending;  that  he  ahoukf  send  his  second  bro- 
ther, the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  to  greet  Napoleon  upon 
bis  entrance  into  Spain,  as  atonce  amark  of  ref«pect 
and  as  a  means  of  propitiating  his  favour.  Ferdinand 
consented  to  this,  as  what  he  dared  not  well  decline. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  himself  should 
leave  his  capital,  and  go  to  meet  Bonaparte  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  already  completely  occupied  by 
French  troopt*,  he  demurred,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Cevallo}),  one  ol  ihc  wisest  of  his  counsellors,  de- 
clined the  meitdore proposed,  until,  at  least,  he  should 
receive  express  information  of  Napoleon's  having 
crossed  ihu  frontier.^'To  meet  the  French  emperor 
in  Spain  might  be  courtesy,  but  to  advance  into 
France  wuuldbe  meanness,  as  well  as  imprudence.* 

Meantime,  Murai,  under  pretence  of  hearing  all 
parties  in  the  family  quarrel,  opened,  unknown  to 
Ferdinand,  a  correspondence  with  his  father  and  mo- 
ther. The  qneen,  equally  attached  to  her  paramour, 
and  filled  with  unnatural  hatred  to  her  eon,  as 
Godoy'i^  enemy,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  ;t  and  the  king 
ai  once  avowed  that  his  resignation  was  not  the  act 
of  his  voluntary  will,  but  extorted  by  compulsion,  in 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  Aranjuez,  and  its 
consequences.  Thus,  the  agents  of  Bonaparte  ob- 
tained and  transmitted  to  him  documents,  which,  if 
Ferdinand  should  ^rove  intractable,  might  aflord 
ground  for  aetiing  his  right  aside,  and  transacting 
with  his  father  as  still  the  legitimate  possessor  of  tiic 
throne  uf  Spain. 

A  new  actor  soon  appeared  on  this  basy  stage. 
This  was  Sayary,  who  was  often  intrusted  with 
Bonaparte's  most  delicate  negoiiations.t  He  came, 
it  was  staled,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez,  and  of  the 
old  king's  abdication.  He  affected  to  believe  that 
the  explanations  which  Ferdinand  afforded  on  these 
subjects,  would  be  as  satisfactory  to  his  sovereign  as 
to  himself;  and  having  thus  opened  the  young  king's 
heart,  by  perfbctly  approving  of  his  cause  and  con- 
duct, he  assumed  the  language  of  a  friendly  adviser, 
and  urged  and  entreated,  by  every  species  of  argu- 
ment, that  Ferdinand  should  meet  Bonaparte  on  the 
road  to  Madrid  ;  and  the  young  sovereign,  beset  with 
difficnhies,  saw  no  resource  but  in  compliance.^ 
The  capital  waa  surrounded  by  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  foreigners.  The  communications  of  Murat 
with  France  were  kept  open  by  thirty  thousand 
more ;  while,  exclusive  of  the  Spanish  troops,  whom 
the  French  had  withdrawn  to  distant  realms  in  the 
character  of  auxiliaries,  the  rest  of  the  native  forces, 
diiperaed  over  the  whole  realm,  and  in  many  cases 
obftNTved  and  mastered  by  the  French,  did  not  per- 
ht|>0  exceed  thirty  thousand  men.  If  Ferdinand  re- 
mained in  Madrid,  therefore,  he  was  as  much  under 
the  mastery  of  the  French,  as  he  would  have  been 
when  advancing  northward  on  the  journey  to  meet 
Bonaparte ;  wmle  to  leave  his  capital,  and  raise  his 
standard  against  France  m  a  distant  province, 
seemed  an  idea  which  desperation  only  could  have 
prompted. 

Murat,  whose  views  of  personal  ambition  were  in- 

ealeulsted  to  aooUi  the  mortification  of  seeiiif  it  trmmftiTed  to 
the  bandii  of  a  conqueror.  The  Spiuiiiirde  Mrore  eemiUe  tn  this 
aftont,  and  it  diminished  the  popidaritj  uf  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Burt."-^AVAXY,  t  u.  p.  IM.) 

*  (Sovther.  ▼ol.  L  p.  S36.] 

t  ("  Every  letter  wai  filled  with  anxtoos  eoUciUtiont ;  of  the 
tfarooe  ihem  wrwed  to  be  neither  thooftit  dot  care ;  with  the  moh 
at  Aranjuez  liefbre  her  eyes,  and  Uie  recollection  of  Marie  An- 
toinelte  m  her  heart  this  wretched  woman  was  sick  of  royalty ; 
•he  asked  only  an  allowance  for  the  kinf ,  herself,  and  Oodoy, 

apoa  which  lliey  nug ht  live  all  three  tocether a  oomer 

in  which  they  miffat  quietly  firiish  Uieir  days."--SonTaeT.  vol.  I 
p.  tn.  See  the  Letters  in  Bavary,  t.  il  p.  175,  and  Annual  Re- 
tktar,  vol.  L  p.  940  1 

t  IPor  the  instructions  given  hy  Napoleon  to  SavAy.  see  his 


L  ii.  p.  IM^I 
« IMfnoirsseeSavaiy,  t  iL  pi  Itt;  Smlhey,  voL  i.  p.  9M.] 


tereated  in  the  complete  accbmptisbment  of  the  sub 
jugalion  of  Spain,  seems  to  have  seen  no  objeciiou- 
remaining  when  military  resistance  was  placed  out 
of  the  question.  But  the  penetration  of  Napoleoa 
went  far  deeper :  and  jiidRins  from  a  letter  wriitea 
to  Murat  on  the  29th  Marcb,n  it  seems  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  pause,  while  he  surveyed  all  the  prob- 
able chances  which  might  attend  the  prosecution 
of  his  plan.  The  resignation  of  Charles  IV.  had,  he 
observed,  greatly  complicated  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  thrown  him  into  much  perplexity.  **  Do  not, 
he  continued,  "conceive  that  vou  are  attacking  a 
disarmed  nation,  and  have  only  to  make  a  denjon- 
stration  of  your  troops  to  subject  Spajn.  Tlie  rev- 
olution bf  the  20th  of  March,  when  Charles  resisted 
the  throne,  serves  to  show  there  is  energy  anions;  the 
Spanish  peoj)lc.  Yon  have  to  do  with  a  next  people, 
wno  will  display  all  the  enthusiasm  proper  to  men 
whose  political  feelings  have  not  been  worn  out  by 
frequent  exercise.  Tne  grandoes  and  clergy  are 
masters  of  Spain.  If  they  once  entertain  fear  for 
their  privileges  and  political  e.xi/'tfencc.  they  may  raise 
levies  against  us,  C7i  viassc,  wliich  will  render  the  war 
eternal.  I  have  at  present  partisans;  but  if  1  show 
myself  in  the  character  of  a  conqueror,  1  cannot  re- 
tain one  of  them.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  is  de- 
tested, because  they  accuse  b.im  of  having  beira ved 
Spnin  to  France.  The  Priiice  of  the  Asturias  na» 
none  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  monarch,  but 
that  will  not  prevent  their  making  him  out  a  ncro. 
providing  he  stands  forth  in  opposition  to  us.  1  vk;ill 
liave  no  violence  ofllrcd  to  the  persons  of  that  faniily 
— it  is  nccdle.?s  to  render  ourselves  imnecesaarily 
odious." 

Napoleon,  in  this  remarkable  document,  touches 
again  on  the  hazard  of  a  popular  war  m  Spain,  and 
on  the  dangers  arising  from  the  interference  of  the 
English  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  what  course 
his  own  politics  demahd.  "Shall  I  go  to  Mndtid, 
and  there  exercise  the  power  of  a  grand  protector  of 
the  realm  of  Spain,  by  deciding  between  the  father 
and  son  ?— Were  I  to  replace  Charles  and  his  min- 
ister, they  are  so  unpopular,  that  they  could  not 
sustain  themselves  three  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ferdinai\d  is  the  enemy  of  France ;  and  to 
set  him  on  the  throne  would  be  to  gratify  thos« 
parties  in  the  state  who  have  \on({  desired  the  de- 
stniction  of  her  authority.  A  matrimonial  alliance 
would  be  but  a  feeble  tie  of  union  betwixt  us. 

*'I.do  not  approve  of  your  highness  having  so 
hastily  possessed  yourself  of  the  capital.  You  ought 
to  have  kept  the  army  at  ten  Jeagues  diatant  horn. 
Madrid.  You  could  not  be  sure  whether  the  people 
and  the  magistracy  would  have  recognised  ibe/oung. 
king.  Your  arrival  has  powerfullv  served  him^  by 
giving  the  alarm  to  the  Spaniards.  I  have  com- 
manoed  Savary  to  open  a  communication  with  tha 
old  king,  and  he  will  inform  you  of  what  passes.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  prescribe  to  you  the  folio  wing  line 
of  conduct : — 

"You  will  take  care  not  to  eiigage  me  to  hold  any 
interview  with  Ferdinand  within  Spain,  imleas  you 
judge  the  situation  bf  things  such,  that  I  have  no 
alternative  save  acknowledjging  him  as  king.  You 
will  use  all  manner  of  civihtV  towards  the  old  kin^ 
the  queen,  and  Oodov,  ana  will  require  that  the 
same  honoiu-s  be  renaered  to  them  as  heretofort. 
You  will  so  iqanaire,  that  the  Spaniards  may  not 
suspect  the  course  1  intend  to  pursue.  This  will  not 
be  difficult,  for  I  have  not  fixed  u];>on  it  myself  He 
then  recommends,  that  such  insinuations  be  made 
to  all  classes,  as  may  best  induce  them  to  expect . 
advantages  from  a  more  close  union  with  France ; 
exhorts  afiirat  to  trust  his  interests  exclueivdy  to 
his  care;  hints  that  Portiigal  will  remain  at  his  die- 
poaal ;  and  enjoins  the  strictest  discipline  on  the  parf 
of  the  French  soldiery.   Lastly,  he  enjoins  Mural  to 

P  I"  The  emperor  constajaiy  reoommended  the  Grand  Dofta  of 
Berg  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution.  He  was  no  dovbc  awi^ 
hensive  of  itis  fits  of  zeal  and  ambi'ion  ;  for  my  departsm  had 
been  preceded  by  several  courieri.  and  I  had  scarrely  set  oat  whm 
fteshinstrufltionswemdespatehad.  This  leClerahiiiMlaiitljr  shew* 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  Napoleon's  miDd.  and  tha  poiat  ar 
view  in  which  the  qnestiuo  prasoated  itself  to  Ua."-«4¥Anr,  L. 
Il  p.  1M.1 
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%fM  a1lexi4ui|rtifA  wi^h  t^  Spanith  generals,  aod 

all  interfereoce  with  their  i>f4«r  of  march.  "  I'here 
must  ooC  he  savH  in  uiie  i>lac«,  **  be  a  vingle  match 
burrtl';'*  and  in  another,  ho  tivef  ihe  almoat  pro* 
phetiu  ezpreaaioB,-  "  X/  y*<^>'  once  break  <nU^  all  is 

Thid  letter  has  a  high  dej^ree  of  m(<Tt>»t,  as  it 
tends  to  show,  that  not  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  Spanish  insurrection  escaped 
the  prescient  eye  of  Napoleon,  although  the  head- 
long course  of  his  ambition  drove  him  upon  the  very 
penis  which  his  political  wisdom  had  foreseen  and 
delineated.  The  immense  object  of  adding  Spain  to 
hts  empire,  seeoied  worthy  of  hcinc  pursued,  even  at 
the  risk  oi  stirring  to  arms  her  hardy  population, 
and  exciting  a  national  war,  which  he  nimseif  fore- 
told might  prove  perpetual.^ 

Meantime,  t6  assist  tlic  intrigues  of  Murat,  there 
ieas  carried  on  a  sort  of  under-plot,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  dis^^uise  Napoleon's  real  intentions, 
and  irxiuce  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand  to  conclude, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  use  his  power  over  Spuin, 
save  for  the  attainniont  of  some  hmited  advantagt^s. 
far  short  of  engrossing  the  supreme  authority,  and 
de^itroying  the  independence  at  the  kingdom.  With 
tljt:9  vi€w,  some  illusory  terms  held  out  had  been 
communicated  bvDuroc  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
I*quierdo,  and  of  which  Ferdinand's  council  had  re- 
eeived  information.  These  seemed  to  intimate,  that 
Napoleon's  exactions  from  Spain  might  be  gratified 
by  the  cession  of  Navarre,  and  some  part  of  her 
fronlipr  on  the  north,  in  exchange  for  the  whole  of 
Poriusnl,  which,  according  to  Izquierdo's  informa- 
tion. Napoleon  was  not  unwilling  to  cede  to  Spain. 
Such  an  exchange,  however  objectionable  on  the 
gfonnd  of  policy  and  morality,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  comparatively  easy  ransom,  considering 
the  disastrous  state  of  Spain,  and  the  character  of 
him  who  had  coiled  around  the  defenceless  kingdom 
the  folds  of  his  powcr.t 

Under  all  theinflnences  of  hope  and  fear,  conscious 
heiVplessness,  and  supreme  dread  of  Napoleon,  Fer- 
dinand rook  his  determination,  and  announced  to 
hia  Council  of  State,  [9th  April,]  his  purpose  of  goins 
aft  fiir  as  Burgos,  to  meet  his  faitnful  friend  and 
mighty  ^lly  the  emperor.     Uis  absence,  he  said, 
would  amount  to  a  few  days,  and  he  created  his 
uncle,  Don  Antonio,  president,  during  that  time,  of 
the  High  Coonril  of  GovL-rninent.    An  effort  was 
made  by  Ferdinand,  previous  to  his  departurf,  to 
open  a  more  friendly  communication  with  his  falhtr ; 
but  the  answer  only  bore  that  the  king  was  retiring 
toreet,  and  could  not  be  troubled. 

On  the  11th  April,  in  an  evil  day,  and  an  hour  of 
^^ro^  to  use  the  language  of  the  Spanish  romancers, 
li^eKiinand  set  out  on  his  journey,  accompanied  by 
Savary,  who  eagerlv  solicited  that  honour,  assuring 
him  that  (hey  should  meet  Bonaparte  at  Burgos.^ 
But  at  Burgos  there  were  no  tidings  of  the  French 
onipvror,  and  it  was  dnljr  when  he  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Vittoria.  that  Ferdinand  learned  Napoleon  had 
b4it  then  reached  Bourdeaux,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Bayonne.  He  halted,  therefore,  at  Vittoria,  where 
Sivary  left  hirn^  and  went  onsto  France,  to  render 
«li  account  to  his  master  to  what  extent  his  mission 
Kad  succeeded. 

Afraid  to  advance  or  to  retn^e,  yet  feeling  ridiculous 
19  the  situation  where  he  was,  Ferdinand*s  unpleasant 
moments  spent  in  Vittoria  were  not  much  cheered 
bv  private  intelligence  brought  him  by  Don  Mariano 
urouljo.  This  was  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  consid- 
erable talent,  who  had  penetrated  the  scheme  of 
NapoIe6n,  and  came  to  inform  the  young  king  and 
hie  oounsellors,  that  the  intention  of  Napoleon  was 

«  (Lm  Casw,  t  iv.  p  SOS ;  SaTVf,  t  U.  p.  iss.1 

t  ISouther .  vol.  L  pk  340. 1 

#  (" I MkM l«AT«to aooompany  the kfcic. lolelf  for thit  reasoD 
— I  bpid  oooM  Oom  Barpone  to  Madrid  on  nofMback,  wiiich  vras 
then  th(*  usual  mode  oT  traveiUnc  in  Spain.  I  ivid  nut  bettn  long 
Mwifed,  and  it  was  now  neeemmry  to  to  back,  that  1  might  Iw 
yi4Bk  tJM  aropefw  a*  Mioa  as  PMrdinaml ;  tiat  1  did  not  wish  to 
tmvtal  over  again  th«  same  road  in  Iha  same  manner,    i  thnretbro 


Mtad  th*f  king's  grand  equery  to  hiclude  in  the  relays,  harness 
^  drmught-hofsas  for  lAe.    He  consented ;  and  this  is  the  wsy 

In  wiich  my  carriage  happened  to  be  in  tlw  suite  of  the  king.*'— 

SAvaar,  t  ii  p-  wA 
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to  possess  himself  of  the  raival  person,  dej;x>8e  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  and  name  a  nivmber  of  his 
own  family  to  reign  in  their  stead. 

Another  Spamard,  Don  Joseph  Hervas,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  General  Duroc,aiid  ibc  intimate  friend 
of  Savary.  had  acquired  such  stning  suspicions  of 
the  plot,  that  his  mformation  corroooratedxthat  of 
Urquiio.  The  astounded  sovereign,  and  his  perplexed 
advisers,  could  but  allege  the  unlikelihood,  that  a 
hero  like  Napoleon  oooid  meditate  such  treachery. 
"  jllen  of  extraordinary  talents,"  replied  Vrquijo. 
"commit  great  crimes  to  attain  great  ohjecis,  and 
are  not  the  less  entitled  heroes."  He  offered  to  go 
tq  Bayonne  as  Ferdinand's  ambassador;  and  advised 
him  even  yet  to  make  his  escape  and  retire  to  some 
part  of  his  donunions,  where  free  at  least,  if  not 
powerful,  he  might  treat  with  Napoleon  on  more 
equal  terms.! 

Ferdinand  thought  it  too  late  to  follow  this  wise 
counsel ;  and,  instead  of  attempting;  an  escape,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  [Uih  April.]  aupealmg  to 
all  that  he  had  done  to  t^how  hiniirt'lf  the  dcVoted 
friend  and  aUy  of  Frani^e,  and  cndeuvouring  to  pro- 

ftitiate  hisfavour.  An  answer  was  instantly  returned, 
dated  Bayonne,  L6th  April,]  containing,  much  that 
was  alarmirig  and  ominous.  In  this  the  emperor 
treated  Ferdinand  as  Prince  of  Asturias,  not  King  of 
Spain— censured  his  earliest  noeasureof  writing  to 
himself  without  his  father's  knowledge,  and,  with 
what  seemed  a  jealau'<  apprehension  for  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  blamed  him  for  availing  himself  of  the 
arm  of  the  people  to  shake  his  father's  throne.  He 
intimated,  that  he  had  taken  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
under  his  own  protection  :  hinted  that  the  prince 
ought  not  to  rip  uu'the  follies  of  his  mothei^-noy,. 
did  not  forbear  the  ni^hiy  oilrnsive  insinuation,  that 
hy  exposing  h(;r  faults,  Ferdinand  mi^ht  occasion 
his  own  legitimacy  to  be  called  in  question.  Still  he 
assured  the  orince  of  his  continued  friendship,  de- 
clared himself  anxious  lo  have  some  personal  com- 
munication with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  revolutk>n; 
of  Araniuez.  and  intimated,  that  if  the  resignation 
of  Charles  should  appear  to  have  been  voluriTary,  he 
\^u1d  no  longer  scruple  to  acknowledge  King  Fer> 
din  and.  II 

Cevallos,  before  mentioned  as  one  of  Ferdinand's 
wisest  counsellors,  would  fain  have  prevailed  on  him 
to  turn  back  from  Vittoria  on  receiving  a  letter  oi 
8uch  doubtful  tcnor.ir  Even  the  people  of  the  towa 
opposed  iliemsclves  to  the  prosecotion  of  his  rash 
journey,  and  went  so  far  us  lo  cut  the  traces  of  hia 
mules.**  Ferdinand,  however,  proceeded,  entered: 
France,  and  reached  Elayonne;  placing  himself  thus 
in  that  state  of  absolute  depeudance  upon  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  French  autocrat,  which,  as  Napolepn  had 
foretold  to  Murat,  could  not  have  bad  an  existence 
at  any  spot  within  the  Spani^  territory.  Ferdinand 
was  now  a  hostage  at  least,  perhaps  a  prisoner. 

Bonaparte  received  the  anxious  prince  with  flat- 
tering distinction,tt  invited  him  to  dinner,and  treated 
him  with  the  usual  deference  exchanged  betweea 
sovereigns  when  they  meet.    But  that  very  evening 

(  JSavanr,  L  ii  p.  SOS ;  Southcy,  vol.  L  p.  9(9.1 
I  iSaranr;  t.  ii.  p.  943 ;  Soother,  toI.  i.  p.  954. 1 
IT  I"  Ferduiaud's  couoseUora.  who  wei«  preaent  when  I  dettvered 
the  letter,  dkl  uot  appear  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 

Smporor  expressed  hirnieiri  because  be  used  the  title  of  royal 
ighness.  i  felt  myseir obliged  to  observe,  that  the  emperor  coukl ' 
not,  with  psoprietj,  make  use  of  sity  other  address,  because,  on 
Us  part,  tlie  rsoof  niiion  was  yet  a  thing  to  be  done ;  that  thera 
were  questions  stiU  more  important  than  that  to  be  seiilod  be* 
tweeo  them ;  and  these  once  adjusted,  the  rest  would  follow 
natnraily."— Savart,  t.  ii  p.  Slf.f  jl 

**  V'l  was  oonvineed  that  aH  would  prooee<rquietly.  when  a 
fierca-looking  man,  armed,  dress^ed  in  a  way  corresponding  with 
his  sppearance,  approached  the  king's  caniage,  and  with  oqa 
hand  scirinr  the  traces  of  the  eight  moles  w  hicn  were  hamt-stca 
to  it,  with  tiie  other,  in  which  he  hold  a  hedf  ebtll.  like  «  sickle, 
cut.  with  one  stntke,  the  traces  of  all  the  midea.  I'he  kiiw  him- 
self aitpcarori  at  the  window  smiling  to  tlie  rouhiiude.  whorrs**te4 
biiu  wfili  cries  uf '  Viva  Fernando  !*  At  this  moment  it  struok 
m(*.  that  Uic  srone  I  witnessed  was  merely  a  proconeertcd  trick." 
— Savart,  t  ii.  p.  948. 1 

ft  ('  The  prince  was  i«ndv«)d  wHh  a  sahite  of  artillery  mm 
the  ran.|>arts,  and  all  the  civil  and  mOitanr  authorities  paid  him 
their  respocis.  The  emperor  Idmself  was  tbr  fiial  to  go  sod  visit 
him  ;  and  his  carriage  not  belnir  rca<!y  as  soon  as  h  wanted  it, 
be  went  on  hdrsfhack.  I  was  present  at  the  mtorriew,  durn« 
which  every  Uiing  was  as  it  sliould  be."-fiAVAaY.  t  ii.  p.  US.] 
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ii»  MDt  Safvaiy.  bv  whoaeenoourajgemeDt  Pefidmand 
hmi  been  dekidea  to  un<iertak«  this  journey,  to  ac- 
quaint hira  that  the  Bourbon  djraaaty  was  lo  ceaee 
to  rdign  in  Spain,  and  that  the  prince  must  prepare 
to  rahnqiii^  to  Napoleon  all  nght  OTer  the  territo- 
ries of  ms  ancestors.* 

Bonaparte  explatned  faimself  at  length  to  the 
Canon  EscoiquiB,  as  the  person  most  likeif  to  raoon- 
eile  Ferdinand  to  the  lot  which  he  was  aetenoaiaed 
should  be  inevitable.  The  Bourbon^  he  said,  were 
the  mortal  enemies  of  him  and  of  nis  house;  his 
policy  could  not  permit  them  to  reign  in  Spain. 
They  were  incapable  of  wise  government ;  and  he 
was  determined  that  Spain  should  be  wisely  gdT- 
emed  in  future,  her  gnevaaces  redreeaed,  ana  the 
alliance  betwixt  her  and  Prance  placed  on  an  unal- 
terable footing  "King Charles,'' be  said,  "i«  ready 
to  co-operate  m  such  a  revoluiion,  by  traneferring  to 
me  his  own  rights.  ^Let  Ferdinand  follow  bis  fa- 
ther's wise  example,  and  he  shall  have  the  crown 
of  Etmria,  and  my  niece  in  marriage.  Otherwise. 
1  will  treat  with  King  Charies  exclusively,  and  all 
Ferdinand  can  expect  is  permission  to  return  to 
Spain,  when  hostilities  must  ensue  between  us." 
Escoiquii  justified  the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez^  and 
pleade^  hard  the  cause  of  his  former  pupil.  By  pro- 
tecting Ferdinand^  he  said.  Napoleon  might  merit 
and  gain  the  esteem  afid  the  affection  of  Spain ;  but 
by  an  attempt  to  subject  the  nation  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  he  woald  lose  their  afieeiions  for  ever.  Bona- 
parte set  these  arguments  at  defiance.  The  nobles 
and  hwher  classes  would,  he  said,  submit  for  secu- 
rity ortheir  property;  a  few  severe  chastisements 
would  keep  the  populace  in  order.  But  he  declared 
he  was  determined  on  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
should  it  involve  the  lives  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  **The  new  dynasty,**  replied  Cscoiquiz,  "  will 
in  that  case  be  placed  on  a  volcano — an  army  of  two 
hmidred  thousand  men  will  be  indispensable  to 
command  a  country  of  discontented  slaves.'*  The 
'  canon  was  interrupted  by  Bonaparte,  who  observed 
that  they  could  not  agree  upon  their  principles,  and 
said  hewould  on  themorrowmake  known  his  irrev- 
ocable determination. 

To  do  Napoleon  justice,  he  at  no  time  through  tliis 
extraonlinatV  discussion,  made  the  least  attempt 
even  to  colour  his  selfish  policy.  "  I  am  desirous," 
he  said,  "  that  the  Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign, 
aad  that  my  own  family  should  succeed  them  on  tne 
throne  of  Spain."  He  declared,  that  this  was  best 
both  for  Spain  and  France*-'above  all,  ^hat  he  had 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. There  was  never  a  more  unpalliated  case  of 
violent  and  arbitrary  spoliation.  He  argued  a1s6 
with  Escoiquiz  with  the  most  perfect  good-humour. 
and  pulled  him  familiarly  by  tne  ear  as  he  disputed 
vritfa  him.  "  So  then^  canon,"  he  said;  **  you  will 
not  enter  into  my  views  1"— "On  the  contrary," 
said  Esooiquiz,^  "I  wish  I  could  induce  your  ma- 
jesty to  adopt  mine,  though  it  were  at  the  expense  of 
my  ears,"  which  Napoleon  was  at  the  moment 
handlinfl^someM^hat  rudely.t 

,W)th  Cevallos  the  emperor  entered  into  a  more 
violent  discussion,  for  Bonaparte  was  as  choleric  by 
temperament,  as  ne  was  upon  reflection  and  by  pol- 
icy calm  and  moderate,  upon  hearing  Cevallos,  in 
a  discussion  with  his  minister  Champagii]r,  insist  in 
a  high  tone  upon  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  feelings  they  w«rc  likely  to  entertain  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ferdinand  had  been  received,  he  gave 
loose  to  his  aative  violence  of  disposition,  accused 
Cevallos  of  Being  a  traitor,  because  havine;  sen'cd 
the  old  king,  he  was-  now  a  counsellor  of  nis  son, 
and  at  Icngtii  concluded  with  the  characteristic  dec- 
laration,—" I  have  a  system  of  policy  of  my  own— 

•laartter.voi.i.  i>.mi 

t  (•••rhii  canon,  who  hnd  bmdca  a  wry  hi?T)  opinion  of  liw 
own  talenta.  did  not  d^tipair  of  making  an  iraprcssiun  on  my/Ie- 
cl-tionn,  bfMs  arKUiiMntH,  and  of  induRing  me  to  acknowledge  Ftf* 
ditiand.  niakinnf  me  a  lender,  on  his  own  ac  ount.  of  hit  avrvicet 
to  (poYem.  altofvtlior  U"der  my  rontrol,  ait  effi'Ctuatly  aa  the 
FiiM»  of  ihe  Pearn  Aould,  und^r  the  naoip  of  Chnrlo*  Iv. ;  and  it 
mwt  tw  owned,  that,  had  I  li^ienod  to  several  of  hii  roanona,  and 
adnpted  aome  of  his  ideas.  I  should  have  beea  much  betUir  aal"~ 
'IVAfQLBON,  lat  Ctuey.  t.  iv.  p.  i».] 

«  l/Nnihef>  vol.  i  p.  9R.1 


YoQ  ooglft  to  adopt  m<)n  Hbeml  idaaf  ■  tiy  bff  um 
susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour,  add  to  bcjl»^ 
how  you  aaeri6ce  tae  interests  of  Spain  to  a  m> 
taettc  lovalty  for  the  Bourbons."! 

CevaltM  o«ng  ftrand  as  intractable  as  EseoindiL 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  if  it  could  be  caBst 
so  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  was  Intrusted  to  Don 
Pedro  de  Labrador.  Labrador,  however,  inaiBted  on 
knowing,  as  an  indispensable  preEminair,  whether 
King  Ferdinartd  were  at  liberty ;  and  if  so,  why  he 
wae  not  restored  to  bisofrn  country 't  Champ^piyl 
replied,  that  such  return  couM  scarce  be  permitted 
tin  the  emperor  and  he  cam^  to  an  understandiog. 
Oevalloa,  ur  his  recom,  presented  a  note,  expressing 
on  what  terms  Ferdinand  had  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  Bofiaparte,  and  declaring  his  masicr^  in- 
tention of  immediate  depafi^ture.  As  a  pra^devl  an- 
swer to  this  intimation,  the  guards  on  the  ung  and 
his  brother  were  doubled,  and  b^gan  to  eaeidBa 
some  restraint  over  their  persons. .  Obe  of  tbe  In- 
fants was  even  forciblv  stopped  by  a  gendaUkUL 
The  man  was  punishea ;  but  the  resentmenf  ana 
despair,  shown  oy  the  Spaniards  of  the  kingfa  le^ 
inue,  mh^t  have  convinced  Napoleon,  how  inl^ 
mately  tbey  connected  the  honour  of  their  oooalif 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  royal-  family. 

Bonaparte  found,  by  all  these  expenmentib  ibal 
Ferdinand  and  his  counsellors  were  likely  to  be  IsH 
tractable  than  he  had  expected ;  and  that  it  wooli 
be  necessary,  however  unpopular  Iting  Charles  a«l 
still  more  ms  wifd  and  minister  were  in  Spai^ia 
bring  them  once  more  forward  on  this  auigHK 
stage.  He  therefore  sent  to  Murat  to  cause  ifeeH 
king,  with  the  queen  and  Godoy,  to  be  tranapertA 
to  Bayonne  without  delay.  »The  arrival  of  Gwrn 
excited  much  interest  in  the  French  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  who  flocked  to  see  him,  and  to  traee  hi 
his  person  and  mannera  the  descendant  of  Lo«i 
XI V.  In  external  qualities,  indeed,  there  was  ood^ 
ing  wanting.  He  possessed  the  reigal  port  and  A 
niiled  manners  of  his  ancestors ;  aiw^  tnounh  speak- 
ing French  with  diflRculty,  the  expatnaied  monani^ 
on  meeting  with  Napoleon,  showed  the  easy  man- 
ners and  noble  mien  of  one  lon^  accustomed  tocem- 
maud  all  around  him.ir  But  m  soirit  and  iniaHagt 
there  was  a  wofUl  deficiency.  Napoleon  fbuad 
Charies,**  his  wifeu  and  minister,  the  wilHiw  tools  of 
his  policy ;  for  Goaoy  accounted  FerdinaMi  kis  per- 
sonal enemy ;  the  mother  hated  him  as  wickedwo- 
men  have  been  known  to  hate  their  childiaD  wMn 
thev  are  conscious  of  having  forfhiled  their  esteaa  t 
ana  the  king,  whose  own  feelings  reaeniedihaiih- 

f  (eQnth8r«TQLLi».sil.) 

I  t"I  believe  thia  was  one  of  the  oeoMtaos  urn  whMi  ttB^V 
peror  was  moat  anxioua  to  have  M.  de  TaHeyivid  Dear  hp^aaft 
(hat  hn  wouid  have  s<nit  fbr  bim,  had  ho  not  Meo  vMAWut 
fbodiof  M.  do  Chaeipec^y.  Caeea  of  thh  kM  oHeii  hauaJW' 
tnthaem^eror.  He eomoiiBiea oflhadei  by  msre rtBas iiig  els 
were  of  an  initable  dhaoailioa.  »ndi  atothy  fm^  i 
hh  oirn  interests  throuch'  the  fear  of  oflfandinf  ihBa_ 
rood  aervant  If  M.  diTdleymid  bad  come  to'Ba] 
thNe  wet  yet  ttmc  to  brttt  about  an  a4i*ttacilt,  tfc 
Spain  would  tiave.Caktfi  a  difAeeot  tan.  He  woald 
been  so  hasty ;  fbr  he  wool^b&ve  taken  can  to  have 
(brenecs  bnon  he  coitniined  any  tUnt  to  wrlfa'nf . 
leyvand  had  the  etoellent  ooaHty  of  '      "   ' 

te  found  that  the  disi 
e  thought  beet  soil      ._    _, 
whleh  bo  whhod  to  call  bta  atlegtMU.  be  new  said 
h  until  he  had  W  him  back  to  tnat  tfanqofl  state 

thabnsiness.   If  an  order  was  |!ieMr  i|i  a  moment 

found  me^ns  to  make  its  eceeutioD  be  evttdra :  and  it 
happened  that  he  was  not  thaofcad  for  a  delar  wbicfa^waa 
always  attended  with  good  effi|^ta."--SAVABT.  t.  fi.  a.  ssi.) 

IT  ("I  was  present  when  ChaHes  afiflitcd  mm  ma 
Hb  epofce  to efwybody,  even  to  tho<e  he  dnl-mA  knoi 
sei*in}|  hia  two  sooa  at  tha  feat  of  theataiicsde,  wher»  . 
wahjng  fbr  him.  he  pretended  not  to  ofaacrve  thm.    He. 
said,  as  he  adviiicad  to  tfac^  Inkniado  DSn  Cartoa— * 
inf.  Carlos,*  and  tlio  queen  embraced  him     WWea  T 
vaneed  to  ««ibniee  him.  the  Idng  atnpped,  wllb  an 
lndiimalion,aud  Ihsn  paaoc'd  on  to  na  apartaeet." 
li.  P.S33.I 

**  1 '*  Cbarlea  IV.  dined  with  Napoleon  on  the  ve^ 
arrival.    lie  bad  aome  difficulty  in  asoendint  the  ati 

the  saloon,  and  he  aaid  to  ibe  enTperor,  whiy  oflSpftd 

'It  is  because  I  aw  ao  fmil  that  they  want  to  drisv  mi* 
The  emperor  replied,  'Ohi  oht  we  riiall  aee  tfMt    ' 
port  you :  1  have etiongthenouabtbr  OS  both*   On 
(he  kinr  stoppf>d,  and  saiA  looking  at  the  empoort  *  1 
hope  so  i'  "-Savaxt,  t  iL  p.  8tV 


toelhNH-  oaaHty  of-htiaftiidte  tanprntart ; 
disposition  of  the  empMor'a  mtna  waa  ntf 
sailed  to  the  oooiidentioa  of  the  soli 
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■mreotkm  ^  4c|iiwe%  vtm  resdily  «|^apente4  to  I  tgmtoof 


an  ancoatroutble  qfe  (U  t«ge  Muatt  Bu  aon.  i 

tJpoa  his  first  amval  at  Bayonnei  Charles  loudly 
prottistad  that  his  abdication  of  the  19th  March  was 
the  operation  of  force  alone;  and'  demanded  that 
his  son  should  repossess  him  in  the  ciown,  of  which 
he  had  violentlv  deprived  hini. 

The  reply  ox  Ferdinand  alleged  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  father  had  been  unauestionably  volunta- 
Sf  at  the  time,  and  he  quoted  the  old  king's  repeated 
eclarations  to  that  efiect.  Bnt  he  declared,  that  if 
they  were  both  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid,  and 
swmnoon  the  Cortes,  or  body  of  Natidfml  Represen- 
tatives^ he  was  ready  to  execute,  in  their  presence,  a 
renunciation  of  the  rights  vested  in  him  by  his  ta* 
ther's  abdication. 

1b  his  answer,  Charles  declared  that  he  had  wmght 
the  camp  of  his  powerful  ally,  not  as  a  king  in  regal 
splendour,  but  as  aa  unhappy  old  man,  whose  royal 
otttce  had  been  taksii  from  him^  and  eren  his  life 
endftngoTBd,  by  the  criminal  ambidon  of  his  own 
son.  He  treated  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  with 
cotttempt  **Ev«ry  thing.'*  he  add,  "ought  to  be 
done  bv  sovereigns  for  tne  peoplej  but  the  peo- 
ple ougnt  not  tobe  svfiered  to  carve  for  themselves." 
Finally,  he  aasufad  his  son  that  the  Emrwror  of 
France  could  atone  be  the  saviour  of  SDain,  and 
that  Napoboa  was  determined  that  Ferdinand 
ahottkl  never  enjoy  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  In 
dinh«nt  parts  of  this spatemal  admonition,  Charles 
aesased  Ms  son  of  the  crime  which  existing  circum- 
istaaces  rendered  most  dangerous— of  being  indis* 
posed  towards  the  interests  of  France. 

Ferdinand  repKed  [3d  Mayl  to  this  manifesto  in 
firm  and  respeetfol  terms,  and  appealed,  too  justly, 
to  the  situation  he  at  present  stood  in,  as  a  proof 
'  how  unbounded  had  been  his  confidence  in  France. 
He  conckided  thai  since  the  conditions  he  had  an- 
nexed to  his  offer  of  resigning  back  the  crown  to 
his  father  bid  given  displeasure,  he  was  content  to 
abdicate  uneondiiioftaUy ;  only  stipulating  that  they 
ahould  both  be  permitted  ^  to  return  to  their  own 
coon  try,  and  leave  a  place  where  no  deed  which 
either  coukl  perform  would  be  received  by  the  world 
a*  flowing  from  free  will.* 

The  day  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  unfortu- 
nate Ferdinand  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
hii  parents,  where  he  also  found  Napoleon  himself. 
The  conclave  received  him  sitting;  and  while  the 
king  overwhelmed  him  with  the  most  outrageous 
leprottchcsct   the  qiieen^  (the  statement   appears 
leavce  credible,)  in   the  height  of  her  fury,  lost 
iq^t  of  shame  and  womanhood  so  far  as  to  tell 
Ferdinand,  in  her  hiieband*s  presence,  that  he  was 
th0  son  of  another  man.t     Bonaparte  'expressed 
faimaelf  greatly  shocked  at  this  scene,  in  which  he 
compared  the  queen's  language  and  deportment  to 
that  of  a  fury  on  the  Grecian  stage.    The  prince's 
■mation,  he  owned^  moved  him  to  pity ;   oat  the 
emotion  wasndt  strong  enoafth  to  produce  any  in- 
terposition in  his  favour.    This  occurred  on  the  6(h 
ofMay .  180S.    Confused  with  a  scene  so  dreadful, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  disgusting,  Ferdinand  the 
'  next  dav  executed  the  renunciation  which  had  been 
dsMcnaed  in  such  intemperate  terms.    Bu  ( the  mas- 
ter of  the  drama  had  not  waited  till  this  time  to 
oonmenee  his  operations. 

Two  days  befoie  Ferdinand's  abdicatran.  that  is, 
VDon  the  4th,  his  fiather  Charles,  acting  in  the  char- 
abter  of  kinA  whiefa  he  had  laid  aside  at  Aranjuez, 
ud  named  Joaohim  Mumt,  Lieutenant-Generul  of 
his  kingdom^  and  President  of  the  Government.— 
A  proclamation^  was  at  the  same  time  published,  in 
wmch  the  Spaniards  were  particularly  and  anxions- 
If  cautioned  against  listenmg  to  treacherous  men, 

^|1  Soother,  ^  I  VP'  881-999.— Anoaal  Regiiter,  vol  L  pp. 

J  t"  Cliariea  IV.  evried  fomtantlf  in  hh  Iwnd  a  long  caiw 
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«anu»df  that  iltooietiiiiet  ■otnuid  to  tm  I 
iiDceif  to  far  u  to  lue  th»  cane  «f  aiivit 
I  «n  the  (imp  a  sullen  look.    We  lieanf  th 


Franoe.  and  aasuriiy  them  that  dpain  had  no  welH 
founded  hope  of  saftlty.  exocptiog  u  the  friendship . 
of  toe  Great  Emperor.t 

On  the  same  day,  and  without  waiting  for  audi 
additional  n^t  as  he  might  have  deiivcd  from  him 
son's  rsnunmation,  Charles  resigned  aU  elaius  on 
(Spain,  with  its  kingdoms  and  territories,  in  kvour  of 
his  fk»^d  and  famful  aUy,  the  Emperor  of  the 
FrencMi.    To  preserve  sobm  apsearanoe  of  attention 
to  external  formsi  it  was  stipulated  that  the  cession 
only  took  plaee  under  the  express  conditions  that 
the  integrity  and  independouM  of  the  kingdema 
should  be  pveserved,  and  that  the  Catholic  reljgioa 
should  be  the  only  one  practised  in  Spain.    Finallyi 
all  decreesol  confiscation,  or  of  penal  consequence^ 
which  had  been  issued  since  the  revolutioo  of  Aran- 
juex,  were  deolarad  null  and  void.    Charlea  having 
thus  secured,  as- it  was  tenned^  the  prosperity,  iateK- 
rity,  and  independence  of  his  kirw^ottK  by  these  arti- 
cles, s^ulat^s,  by  seven  which  ioUow,  for  the  suit»- 
ble  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  queeik  his  miA-- 
ister  the  Prince  of  the  Peaosk  »nd  ai  otbera  tbeb  • 
followera.    Rank,  income,  appanagea.  were  heaped  \ 
on  them  accordingly^  with  no  niggard  nand  {  for  the 
prodigality  of  the  king's  gift  called  for  some  ade^ 
quate  requital.  .  .    »»      i      , 

Still  the  resignation  of  Ferdinand  m  Napoleon's 
favour  was  necessary  to  mve  him  some  morooolosr* 
able  right,  than  could  be  derived  from  tJbe  alienationi 
by  the  father,  of  a  crown  which  he  had  previously 
aodicated.    Much  urfgenoy  was  used  with  Ferdinand 
on  the  occasion,  and  for  some  time  firmly  resisted. 
But  he  found  himself  completely  in  Napoleon's  pow- 
er; and  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  d'Eughien  inigbi 
have  tauiB^t  him,  that  the  emperor  stood  on  little 
ceremony  with  those  who  were  interruptions  in 
his  path.    His  counsellors  also  assured  him,  that  no 
resignation  which  he  could  execute  in  his  present 
state  of  captivity,  could  be  binding  upon  himself  or 
upon  the  Spanish  nation,    yielolog^  then,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  Ferdinand 
also  entered  into  a  treaty  of  resignation ;  but  he  no 
longer  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  or  the  mar- 
riage with  Bonaparte's  niecei  or  any  of  the  other 
advantages  held  out  in  the  b^inning  of  the  nc«(oti- 
ation.    These  were  forfeited  by  his  temporarv  heai- 
talion  to  oblige  the  eiuperor.    A  safe  and  pleasant 
place  of  residence,  which  was  not  to  be  absolutely  a 
prison,  and  an  honourable  penaion,  were  a|l  thai, 
was  allowed  to  Ferdinand,  in  exchange  for, his  nat- 
ural birthright,  the  mighty  kingdom  oT  Spain.    The 
Infants  bis  brothers,  who  adhered  to  the  same  ac- 
cession whicti  stripped  Ferdinand  of  bis  heritage) 
were  in  like  manner  recompensed  by  similar  P^v^' 
sions  for  their  holding  in  future  the  kind  of  life  whicii 
that  resignation,  coi^emned  them  to.    The  palaco 
of  Navarre  and  its  dependenciea  had  been  assigned 
to  Ferdinand  as  his  residence ;  but  he  and  his  broth- 
era,  the  Infants,  were  afterward  conducted  to  that 
of  Yalaneay.  a  superb  mansion  belonging  U>  the 
celebratod  Talleyrand,  who  was  DUnished,  it.waa 
said,  bx  this  allocation,  for  having  differed  in  opinioa 
from  his  master,  on  the  mode  in  which  he  should 
conduct  himself  towards  Spain.    The  royal  captives 
obser\'cd  such  rules  of  conduct  as  were  recom- 
nlended  to  them,  without  dreaming  apparently  ei- 
ther of  escape  or  of  resistance  to  the  wul  of  the  vic- 
tor ;  nor  d/a  their  deportment,  during  the  tremen- 
dous conflict  which  was  continued  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  for  four  years  and  upward,  ever  give 
Napoleon  any  excuse  lor  close  restraint,  or  food  foi 
ulterior  suspicions. 

The  Spanish  royal  family  thus  consigned  to  aiv 

unresisted  fate,  it  only  followed  to  supply  thevacanl 

thone  by  a  new  dynasty,  as  Napoleon  called  iif  but, 

.  in  fact,  by  Some  individual  closely  connected  with 

himself,  and  absolutely  dependant  upon  him;  much 

the  manner  in  which  the  inferior  partners  of  a 


.     .        the  queen  far, 

?    Thit  is  alwayn  the  war  with  you  j  wr 

fgyaew  rullj  xpa  have  nothing  to  sar.'    She  approached  fairn, 
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commercial  establisliment  are  connected  with,  antf 

\  V  TiMt  to  m/  experience,  and  .obey  that  auliwritr  whlpli - 
hdd  fwrt  God  ami  my  tathen  ( .  Follow  my  example,  md  ihfak 
that,  Jn  your  pn»ent  aituation.  there  ia  wo.progpantyjyr  tafcty  fut 
die  SMflJonb.  but  in  the  fiioHliW  of  the  Gnat  fi^panr.Mi 
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rableet  to  thenikiB|jeliMii^of  the  heM]  of  ihe  hovee. 
For  thi«  purpose,  ho'  had  ca«t  hin  Gye#  on  Lnciert, 
who  was^  after  Napoleon,  the  nblcsf  of  the  Bona- 
parte family,  and  whose  presence  of  mhid  had  fo 
ciiticfllly  ussisted  his  brother  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
Comncil  of  Five  Hundred  from  Saint  Cloud,  in  a  mo- 
megt  when,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bystanders,  that  of 
Napoleon  seemed  rather  to  waver. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  Lucien  had  of- 
fended Napoleon  by  forming  a  marriage  of  personal 
attachment;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  on  his  part,  he 
saw  wih  displeasi/re  the  whole  in^titutiofns  and  lib- 
erties of  his  naiivc  country  Bacrificed  to  the  gran- 
'  dpur  of  one  man,  though  that  man  was  his  brother. 
He  had  been  lipord  to  say  of  Napoleon,  "that  every 
word  and  action  .of  his  were  dictated  by  his  political 
system,"  and  "  that  the  character  of  his  politics 
rested  entirely  on  egotism."  Even  the  profler  of  the 
kin^dotn  of  Spain,  therefore,  did  not  tempt  Lucien 
from  the  enjoymenis  of  a  private  station,  where  he 
employed  a  largo  income  in  collecting  pictures  and 
objects  of  art,  and  amused  his  own  leisure  with  lit- 
erary composition.  Receiving  this  repulse  from 
Lncien,  Bonaparte  resolvojJ  to  transfer  his  eldest 
brother  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  where. 
as  an  Italian,  acquainted  with  the  lan.ruage  ana 
manners  of,  the  country,  he  enjoyed  some  degree  of 
popularityj  find  bestow  on  him  a  kingdom  far  more 
difficult  to  master  and  to  govern.  Joachim  Murat, 
grand  duke,  as  he  was  caned,  of  Ber*,  ^t  present  in 
command  of  the  army  which  occupied  Madrid,  was 
destined  to  succeed  Joseph  in  the  throne  which  he 
was  about  to  vacote.  It  was  said,  that  the  subor- 
dinate parties  were  alike  disappointed  with  the  pnrts 
assigned  them  in  this  mask  of  sovereigns.  Mu- 
rat thought  his  military  talents  deserved  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  the  less  ambitious  Joseph,  preferring 
quiet  to  extent  of  territon',  would  have  willingly  re- 
mainetl  contented  with  the  less  important  royalty  of 
Naples.  But  Napoleon  did  not  permit  the  will  of 
others  to  interfere  with  what  he  had  previously  de- 
termined, and  Joseph  was  summoned  to  rrfcet  him 
at  Bayonne.  and  prepared,  by  instructions  commu- 
nicated to  nim  on  the  road,  to  perform  without 
remonstrance  his  part  in  the  pageant.  The  pur- 
poses of  Napoleon  were  now  fully  announced  to  the 
world.  An  assembly  of  notables  from  all  parts  of 
Spain  were  convoked,  to  recognise  the  new  mon- 
arch, and  adjust 'the  constitution  under  which  Spain 
should  be  in  future  administered. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  at  Bayonne;  the  date 
of  convocation  was  the  15th  of  June;  and  the  ob- 
iect  announced  for  consideration  of  the  notables 
was  the  regeneration  of  Spain,  to  be  effected  under 
the  misptces  of  Napoleon. 

But  events  had  already  occurred  in  that  kingdom, 
tending  to  show  that  the  prize,  of  which  Bonaparte 
disposed  so  freely,  was  not,  ana  might  perhaps  never 
be,  within  his  possession.  He  had  indeed  obtain- 
ed, by  a  course  of  the  most  audaci6us  treachery, 
all  those  advantages  which,  after  the  more  honoura- 
ble success  obtained  in  great  battles,  had  prostrated 
po'werfui^  nations  ht  his  feet.  He  had  secured  the 
capital  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  The 
frontier  fortresses  were  in  his  i>oese9sion,  and  enabled 
him  to  maintain  his  communications  with  Madrid ; 
the  troops  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  either  fol- 
lowing nis  own  banner  in  remote  climates,  or  bro- 
ken up  and  scattered  in  small  bodies  through  Spain 
^  itself.  These  advantages  he  had  possessed  over 
Austria  after  Austerlitz,  and  over  Prussia  after  Jena ; 
and  in  both  cases  these  monarchies  were  placed  &t 
the  victor's  discretion.  But  in  neither  case  had  he, 
as  now  at  Bayonne,  the  persons  of  the  royal  family 
at  his  own  disposal,*  nor  had  he  reduced  them  to  the 

*  ("  Wivsn  I  hod  them  all  atsemljled  at  Bajronne.  I  felt  a  coafi- 
Amee  in  my  political  syttcm,  to  which  I  never  bcfi>re  had  the  pre- 
■mnijtion  to  vmve.  I  nad  not  mndei  my  combinntionii.  tnit  I  took 
■dvaBtate  of  the  moment  I  here  foond  the  Gordian  kiiot  bolore 
m;  and  I  out  it.  I  propneed  to  Charlee  IV  and  tlie  queen,  to  le- 
rign  the  crown  of  Spain  to  me,  and  to  live  quietly  in  Prance- 
*nmf  afreed,  I  could  lar,  almost  with  joy,  to  the  prnpoNil.  The 
Friniee  of  Attmiaa  made  no  extraordinary  retiatance  to  the  plan ; 
but  neither  violence  nor  threata  were  emnloxed  aptinat  him. 
«n  yev  kmt.  in  ^rery  few  word*,  the  complete  Mftorical  iketch 
tlw  aflUr  or  Spain  •  whatever  maf  be  laad.  or  whtteo  on  it, 


necehsify  of  becorrting'hif'Ynduthjiiede^tworsnn,  Hr 
announcing  to  the  people.the  wiH  of  the  eonoaerur. 
So  that,  in  this  very  important  particular,  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  possessed  over  Sunin  wyrepeut- 
er  than  those  which  Napoleon  had  obtained  over 
any  other  country.  B^t  then  Spain  contained  wiih- 
\n  herself  principles  of  opposition,  which  were  no- 
where else  found  to  exist  in  the  same  extent. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

StAto  of  manil4  and  roannera  in  Snnin.— The  Nolility— :fe  Mid- 
dle Clasflcs— th?  Loucr  Hanks— the  indignation  ot'  the  Peojd* 
ttronply  exrjle»1  arainst  'he  Frcnrli  — Itiitureruion  at  MaJ.iif  nn 
tliu  ad  May  — Miuat  pwohurost  an  amni^ty.  n^ifwiffc^Mmfrnf 
which,  rjianySpanislj  prisoner ■•  are  pul  to  tienih.— Ktnf  I'liO'laa 
appoints  Alurat  LivutkiiHuivaeoflrul  «!'  ihcKit  (doat.  aiid  Ffr- 
tnnand's  re<-ienation  <J'  the  ihmnc  is  aruiounocl.— J^lurut  un- 
fold ^  the  plan  of  poverument  tn  the  Cmmrtl  of  <:asJib,  urwl 
addreksea  of  submusiun  art  sent  to  BotiatMK«>  frum  tottmis 

Jiiartrrd  — Noialilta    apfMfiited  to  meet  at  Baytente  o;i  Uth 
uiio.— The  floniu  uf  re&iauiDCc  bccuiuoa  wuvonal  thtuuUajHt 
Spain. 

The  government  of  Spam,  a  worn-out  despotism, 
lodged  in  the  hanus  of  a  family  of  thclowestdj-groe 
Of  mrelJect,  was  oiie  of  the  wojsi  ia  Europe;  and 
the:  stale  of  the  nobility,  ei^eaking  in  general,  (for 
there  were  noble  excepuuns,)  seemed  scare*  les»  de~ 
graded.  The  incestuous  practice  of  marrying  withjs 
the  near  degreoe  of  propinquity,  had  long  ex!i»t«^, 
with   its  usual  consequences,  tne-dwarfing  o/  the 
body,  and  degenerapy  of  the  uiKierstandiug.     Tbe 
education  of   the  noLility  was  committed   to  iiie<» 
pri(  «!ts,  who  took  cjure  to  give  them  no  lights  bf  rood 
Catholic  bigotry.    Ttie  custom  of  the  coi»niry  nwro- 
duced  them  topremalureia(lulgence8,and  they  ceased-, 
to  be  children,  without  arriving  either  al  thestreiigik 
or  the  intellect  of  youth. 

Tho  middling  classes,  inhabitants  of  towns,  ani 
those  who  followed  the  learned  professions  bad  not 
been  so  generally  subjected  to  the  same  wjlhering  la- 
Hucnce  of  superstition  and  luxury.    In  inaoy  in;>ian- 
ces,  they  had  acquired  ^ood  education,  end  w^ere  su- 
perior to  the  bijgolry  which  the  eccle8ia8lic3  end«fa?- 
ourcd   to  inspire   them  with;  but,    mistakini;  ibt 
reverse  of  wronc  for  the  riglit,  many  of  these  classear 
had  been  hurried  into  absolute  sk^^tieism,  having  r^ 
nounced  altogether  the  ideas  of  religion,  which  beiier 
instructipn  would  have  taught  them  to  separate frpm 
superstition,  and  having  adopted  in  their  extrava- 
gance many  of  the  doctnnes  which  were  so  popular- 
m  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revoluuoii. 

The  lower  classes  of  Spain,  and  especially  those 
who  resided  in  the  country,  possessed  nearly  tha^ 
same  character  which  their  ancestors  exhibited  under 
the  reign  oftheEmperor  CharkaB  V.  They  were  littlo 
interested  by  the  imperiections  of  the  government, 
for  the  system,  though  execrable,  did  not  immedi- 
ately afiect  their  comforts.  They  lay  too  low  for 
personal  oppression,  and  as  the  expenses  of  the  state 
were  supplied  from  the  prodtice  of  the  American  proT-  • 
inces,  the  Spanish  peasants  were  strangers,  in  • 
great  measure,  to  the  exactions  of  the  laxgatheivr. 
Born  in  a  delicious  climate,  where  the  eoil,  on  the 
slightest  labour,  returned  far  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  suport  of  the  labonrer,  extreme  pov- 
erty, was  as  rare  as  hard  toil.  The  sobriety  and  mod- 
eration of  the  Spaniard  continued  to  be  one  of  U» 
striking,  characteristica;  he  preferred  his  perMWMl 
ease  to  incretisin^  the  sphere  of  his  enioyment&  and 
would  rather  enjoy  his  leisure  upon  dry  bread  and 
onions,  than  toil  more  severely  to  gain  better  fare. 
His  indoleace,  was^  however,  often  exchanged  for 
the  most  active  excitation,  and  though  slow  in  the 
labours  of  the  field,  the  Spaniard  was  inexhaustible 
in  his  powers  of  travelUng  through  his  plaine  and 
sierras,  and  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  day^s  joumor, 
seerned  more  often  desirous  of  driving  away  his  n- 
tigue  by  the  dance,  than  of  recruiting  himeelf  by  re- 
pose. There  were  many  classes  6{  peaeaAffy,— ' 
shepherds,  muleteers,  traders  between  distant  prOT- 
inces,— who  led  a  wandering  life  by  profession,^  and. 


must  amottnt  to  that :  and  you  mc.  that  there  ootfd  he 
aion  Tor  mo  to  have  liad  rocuuree  to  paltiy  tricka,  to  mim 
breachei  of  faith,  or  violation  of 
Lot  Owes,  L  hr.  p.  900.] 
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firom  the  ineeciire  state  of  the  roads,  'were  in  the  habit 
of  carnriog  arms.  But  even  the  general  habits  of 
the  cuhivBtors  of  the  soil  led  them  to  part  with  the 
advantages  of  dtvilned  society  upon  more  easy  terms 
than  the  peaeantrvof  a  less  primitiTe  country.  The 
few  and  simple  rights  of  the  Spaniard  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  alcalde,  or  judf;e  of  his  village,  in 
whose  nomination  he  had  usually  a  vote,  and  whose 
judr^ment  was  usually  satisfactory.  If,  nowever,  an 
individual  experienced  oupression,  he  took  his  cloak, 
sword,  and  musket,  and  afters  or  without  avenging 
the  reni  or  supposed  injury,  plunged  into  the  deserts 
in  which  the  Peninsula  abounds,  joined  one  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  contraband  traders  and  outlaws 
by  which  they  were  haunted,  and  did  all  this  without 
experiencing  any  violent  change,  either  of  sentiment 
or  manner  of  life. 

As  the  habits  of  the  Spaniard  rendered  him  a  ready 
soldier,  his  disposition  and  feelings  made  him  a  will- 
ing one.  He  retained,  with  other  traits  of  his  an- 
cestry, much  of  that  Castilian  pride,  which  mixed 
both  with  the  virtues  and  defects  of  has  nation.  The 
hours  of  his  indolence  wereoften  bestowed  on  study- 
ing the  ^[lories  of  his  fathers.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  struggles  against  the  Moors,  their  splendid 
conquests  in  the  New  World,  their  long  wars  with 
France ;  and  when  the  modem  Castilian  contrasted 
his  own  times  with  those  which  had  passed  awav,  he 
felt  assurances  in  his  bosom,  that,  u  Spain  had  de- 
scended from  the  high  pre-eminence  she  formerly 
«e^joyed  in  Europe,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Spanish 
people.  The  present  crisis  gave  an  additional  stimu- 
lus to  their  natural  courage  and  their  patriotism,  be- 
cause the  yoke  with  which  they  were  threatened  was 
that  of  France,  a  people  to  whom  their  own  national 
character  stands  m  such  oppositran,  as  to  excite  mu- 
tual hatred  and  contempt.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
so  opposite  as  the  stately,  grave,  romantic  Spaniard, 
with  tais  dislike  of  labour,  and  his  rigid  rectitude  of 
thinking,  to  the  lively;  hustling,  sarcastic  French- 
man, indefiitigable  in  prosecution  of  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, and  calculatmg  frequently  his  means  of  ac- 
epmplishittijf  his  purpose,  with  much  more  ingenuity 
than  integrity.  The  bigotrv  of  the  Spaniards  was 
no  less  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  scoffing  and. 
at  the  same  time,  proselytising  skep^cisro,  whicn  had 
been  long  a  distincllQn  of  modem  France. 
To  conclude;  the  Spaniards,  easily  awakened  to 
>  soger  by  national  aggression,  and  peculiarly  sensi- 
us  to  such  on  the  part  of  a  rival  nation,  were  yet 
more  irresistibly  excited  to  resistance  and  to  revenge, 
Djr  the  insidious  and  fraudulent  manner  in  which 
taoy  had  seen  their  country  stripped  of  her  defenders, 
^rived  of  her  frontier  fortresses,  her  capital  seized, 
•fid  her  roval  family  kidnai^ed,  by  an  aUy  who  haa 
not  alleged  even  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  such  enor- 
mous violence. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
sQch  the  provocation  they  had  receive^  it  was  im- 
potsiUe  that  much  time  should  elaj^se  ere  their  in- 
dignation became  manifest.  The  citiaens  of  Madrid 
had  looked  en  with  gloomy  suspicion  at  the  course 
of  pablic  events  which  followed  Ferdinand's  irapni- 
den  I  journey  to  Bayonne.  By  degrees  almost  all  the 
vest  of  the  royal  family  were  withdrawn  thither,  and 
6odo]^  upon  whose  head,  as  a  great  public  criminal, 
the  people  ardently  desired  to  see  vengeance  in- 
fiktod,  was  also  tninsfenred  to  the  same  place.^ 
The  interest  excited  in, the  fate  of  the  poor  relics  of 
tae  royal  family  remaining  at  Madrid,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  the  dueen  of  Etruria  and  her  children, 
«e  Infant  Don  Antonio,  brotlier  of  the  old  king,  ana 
yon  Francisco,  youngest  brother  of  Ferdinand,  grew 
sleeper  and  deeper  among  the  populace. 

On  the  last  day  of  April.  Murat  produced  an  order 
to  Don  Anionio,t  who  still  held  a  nominal  power  of 
I'egeDcy,  demanding  that  the  Queen  of  Etruria  and 

I*  ("The  Maiquis  i»  Cartellar,  to  wfaoM  cuitody  Oodoy  had 
y«»  committad.  wm  iintiucted  to  delivor  htm  i4»,  and  ho  wh 
■""Mv^broiffbt  Had  the  people  been  aware  that  thw  nuniiter 
~**vw to  bo cobtofm)  awaf  vom  their  Teofeanoe,  that  indif ' 
rf^  vUeh  toon  afterwara  bunt  out  would  probahhr  have 
l^nwvTitwir  now,  and  Qodoy  woidd  have  peiiabed  hr  Uisir 


her  childten  should  be  sent  to  Bayoime.  TMi  tfceap 
sioned  some  discussion,  and  the  news  getting 
abroad,  the  public  seemed  generally  determined  that 
they  would  not  permit  the  last  remains  of  their  roval 
familv  to  travel  that  road,  on  which,  as  on  that 
which  led  to  the  lion's  den  in  the  fable,  they  could 
discern  the  trace  of  no  returning  footsteps.  The 
tidings  from  thence  had  become  gradually  more  and 
more  unfavourable  to  the  partisans  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  courier,  who  used  to  arrive  every  night  from 
Bayonne,  was  anxiously  expected  on  the  evening  of 
April  the  30th,  as  likely  to  brings  decisive  news  of 
Napoleon's  intentions  towards  his  royal  visiter.  No 
courier  arrivrd.  and  (he  populace  retired  for  the  even- 
ing, in  the  hi^nfM  degree  gloomy  and  discontented. 
On  the  next  day  (1st  of  May)  the  Gate  of  the  Sun. 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Post-oflSc^  were  crowded 
with  men,  whose  looks  menaced  violence,  and  whose 
rapas,  or  long  cloaks,  were  safd  to  conceal  arms. 
Tne  French  garrison  got  under  arms,  but  this  day 
also  passed  on  without  bloodshed. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  streets  presented  the  same 
gloomy  and  menacing  appearance.  The  crowds 
which  filled  them  were  agitated  by  reports  that  the 
whole  remaining  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
to  be  removed,  and  they  saw  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
and  her  children  put  into  their  carriages,  together 
with  Don  Francisco,  the  youngest  brothel  of  Fer- 
dinand, a  yonth  of  fourteen,  who  appeared  to  feel  his 
fate,  for  he  wept  bitterly.  The  general  furv  broke 
ont  at  this  spectacle,  and  at  once  and  on  all  sides, 
the  populace  of  Madrid  assailed  the  French  troops 
with  the  most  bitter  animositv.  The  number  of 
French  who  fell  was  very  considerable,  the  weapons 
of  the  assailants  being  chiefly  their  long  knives, 
which  the  Spaniards  use  with  such  fatal  dexter- 
rtyt 

Murat  ponred  troops  into  the  city  to  sappress  the 
consequences  of  an  explosion,  which  had  been  long 
expected.  The  streets  were  cleared  with  volleys  of 
grape-shot,  and  with  charges  of  cavalry,  but  it  re- 
quired near  three  or  four  hours'  hard  fighting  to  con- 
vince the  citizens  of  Madrid,  that  they  were  engaged 
in  aa  attempt  entirely  hopeless.  About  ihe  middle 
of  the  day^  some  members  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, joining  themselves  to  the  more  humane  part 
of  the  French  generals,  and  partkulariy  General 
Harispe,  interfered  to  separate  tire  combatants,  when 
there  at  length  ensued  a  cessation  of  these  strange 
hostilities,  maintained  so  long  with  such  fiiry  by  men 
almost  totally  unarmed,  against  the  flower  of  the 
French  army.  ,  .     ,  - 

A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  m  denance  ox 
whicn  Murat  caused  seize  upon  and  execute  several 

Jaige  bands  of  Spaniards,  made  prisoners  in  the  scuf- 
le.  They  were  shot  in  parties  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a 
time)  and  as  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  il- 
luminate their  houses  during  thatdreodnil  night,  the 
dead  and  dying  might  be  seen  lying pn  thepsvenient 
as  clearly  as  at  noonday.  These  militanr  execu tioas 
were  renewed  on  the  two  or  three^fottowingdayi^ 
I>robabIy  with  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  vic- 
tims, for  the  insurgents  were  now  condemned  by 
French  military  courts.  Tlie  number  of  citizens 
thus  murdered  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  «r 
three  hundred  at  least.!  On  the  «th  of  May,  Murat 
published  a  proclamation,  relaxing  m  his  severity. 
This  crisis  had  been  extremely  violent,  much  more 

;  f**lt  is  c«Ttftfai  that,  incltfdiiiff  the  peaiairta  thot,  tho  wholo 
mnnber  of  Spaniards  tlaln  did  not  anoont  to  ono  handred  and 
tweotr  pewona,  while  mon  than  eeven  himdred  Prmch  fell.  Of 
the  imiMrial  snaida  aeventy  men  weie  woaoded,  and  thia  wet 
akxie  would  euAce  to  prove  diat  tliere  waa  no  premeditation  on 
the  part  of  Murat ;  for  if  he  was  base  ononch  to  sacriAee  nttown 
men  withauch  mcooeeni,  he  would  w>t  have  expoaed  tM  aeiaet 
eoidion  of  the  French  eimnrB  in  preference  to  the  conscnnta  wbp 
ahOuDded  in  hM  army.  The  aflhir  itaelf waa  certynJy  luyidental, 
and  not  wj  Moodj  for  the  patriota,  hat  poliej  induced  both  nam 
to  attrihote  tecvet  motivoa,  aod  to  ezacgetate  the  alan«liler.  ^— 
JCafoBi  vol.  i.  p.  90.)  ^      J     n  .1. 

«  ['*hi  the  tint  moment  of  irritation,  Murat  «deted  aB  the 
priMnien  to  be  tried  bj  a  militarjr  eommiasion.  whieh  eandemnocl 
them  to  death ;  but  the  muoieipalHy  »«H««n*5« J?  ""if^t 
tieme  cruelty  of  viiitinf  thii  anirj ebulhtion  oTUie  people  i^ 
•ooh  leferitv.  ha  fbibiide  any  weeatiopa  oo  t>_>«.<wo?.;>* 
forty  were  abot  in  the  Pi^do,  br  directwn  ofGajwal  GiowA^ 
beibfe  Murat  oonldowiao  Si  Mdm  t»  ha  aActiwIly  «befsd.»^ 
Narsb,  vol  L  ».  «.1 


n 


j,.j»2  hWR  or  NiPOUEON  BONAPififTE. 

,.99f  scyl|«ipa,  t])|in  .l^e  French  had  ^ver  ^xperiSbced 
on  asiixiilar  situation;  but  it  had  boeii  encoujatercd 
with  such  celerity,  and  put  down  with  such  rigour, 

,  that  jyfurat  may  wtll  have  thought  tliai  the  severity 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recurrence  oC  siuiiiar 
scenes.  The  citizens  of  Madrid  did  not  again,  in- 
deed, undertake  the  task  of  fruitless  opposition ;  but. 
like  a  bull  stupificd  by  the  first  blow  of  the  axe,  biif- 
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fered  their  conquerors  to  follow  forth  their  fatal  pur 
pose,  without  resistance,  but  also  without  submis- 
sion. 

News  came  now  with 'sufficient  speed,  and  their 
tenor  was  such  as  to  impress  obedieace  on  those 
ranks,  who  had  rank  and  title  to  lose.  Don  Anto- 
nio set  off  for  Bayonne;  and  on  the  7th  of  Mtiy  ar- 
rived, and  was  promulgated  at  Madrid,  a  declaration 
by  the  old  King  Charles,  nominating  Murat  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  The  abdi^atipn  of 
the  son,  less  expected  and  more  mortifying,  was 
next  made  public ;  and  a  proclamation  in  ois  name, 
and  those  of  the  Infants.  Don  Carlos  and  Don  An- 
tonio, cecommeoded  the  laying  aside  all  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, and  an  implicit  ooedience  to  the  irresistible 
power  of  France.* 

The  destined  plan  of  government  was  then  unfold- 
ed by  lUUirat  to  uie  Council  of  Castile,  who,  first  by  an 
adulatory  addres8,t  and  then  by  a  deputatiQDi  of  tneir 
body,  despatclied  personally  to  Bayonne, .  hailed  tlie 
expected  resuscitation  of  the  Spamsh  monarchy  as  a 
certain  and  infallible  consequence  of  the  throne  be^ 
ing  possessed  by  a  relation  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
Other  booiev  of  consequence  were  prevailed  upon  to 
send  siniiLar  (iddresaea  j  and  one  in-  the  name  of  the 

Sity  of  Jjiladrid*  its  streets  still  slippery  with  the 
lood  of  its  ^tijiens,  was  despatched  to  express  the 
congratiuations  of  the  capital.^  The  summons  of 
Murat,  as  lieutenant-general  of  King  Charles,  and 
afierward  one  from  Bonaparte,  as  poeseaaed  of  the 
sovereign  power  by  the  cession,  of  that  feeble  mon- 
arch, convoked  the  proposed  maetinc  of  the  Nota- 
bles bX  Bayonne  on  tne  16th  June ;  ana  the  membtfs 
■o  summoned  bfgan  to  depart  from  «ueh  places  as 
were  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  French 
armies,  in  order  to  give  their  attendance  upon  the 
proposed  convocation. 

The  nevra  of  the  insurrection  of  Madrid,  on  the 
2d  May,  had  in  the  mean  time  communicated  itself 
witn,  the  ^fijsed  of  electricity  to  the  most  remote 
provinces  of  the  Junjgdom ;  and  everywhere,  like  an 
alarm-signal,  had  mspired  the  most  impassioned 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  invadenL  The  lunfidom, 
from  all  its  provinces,  cried  out  with  one  voice  for 
war  and  vengei^nce;  and  the  movement  was  so 
universal  and  ftmultaaeous,  that  the  general  will 
aeemed  in  a  great  measure  to  overcome  or  despise 
eyary  disadvantage,  which  caald  arise  from  tiie  sud- 
denness of  tne  event,  and  the  unprepared  state  of 
die  co«Btry.§ 

The  occtQ)ation  of  Madrid  might  have  been  of 
more  importance  to  check  and  deranf^-  the  move- 
ments of  the  Spanish  nation  at  large,  if  that  capital 
had  home  exa'etly  the  same  relation  to  the  kingdom 
which  other  metropolises  of  Europe  usually  occupy 
to  theirs,  and  which  Paris,  in  particular,  bears  to- 
wards France.  But  Spain  consists  of  several  sepa- 
rate provinces,  formerly  distinct  sovereignties,  which 
having  been  united  under  theaame  sovereign  by  the 
varioua.  modes  of  inheritance,  treatv,  or  conquest, 
still  retain  their  separate  laws ;  and  taough .agreeing 

*  {Stmthey.  vol.  i.  n.  894.1 

t  r*  Yow  iovMM  iDAiettj,''  raid  iboy,  "  wbo  Ibreraei  all 


tliiofi,  and  ejBNHtea  ifaem  ■till  man  vwiftlr,  hu  ehown  for  the 
praniiooal  aoTvmineat  uf  Bpain,  a  prinoe  fuuestod  for  the  art  of 
^ofrtrnaenfc  in  yoar  own  vrmt  ■ebool.  He  bos  raeeeeck)d  in  ftiH- 
ina  the  boldett  sUmiu,  bgr  the  modemtion  and  vdsdom  of  his 
Bwawrai.") 

t  I A  letter  was  alio  tranmritted  to  Napoleon  from  the  Caidinal 
ArcMMhop  or  Toledo,  the  tut  of  ihe  BuoffoeiM  who  ramained  in. 
Bpaia :  "  Majr  yoor  imperial  aad  roftl  majcety,'*  he  aUd*.  "  bo 
Sracioiialy  pleaied  to  look  upon  me  as  one  of  yonr  moit  dutiftil 
■nl^ta,  &M  inatniet  me  oooeemtnff  your  high  purmeefi.*'! 

i  ("  The  firinff  on  the  end  of  May  waa  heard  at  Moatolot,  a  Ut* 
tie  town  about  ton  milet  Mntli  of  Madrid ;  and  tho  aknlde,  wiio 
knew  the  altoalion  of  the  oapiud,  deapatehed  a  bulletin  to  the 
eouth,  in  theae  woadi  >  '  Thr  eountry  fi  hi  danger :  Madrid  is 
poriahinf  tfaimifh  the  peHldy  of  the  French ;  all  Spaniards,  oomo 
to  delii'Bi  ar  No  otlMt  sdnnnonn  wm  aeac  abrowi  than  thb  l'«>- 
Bovmr,  ToL  i.  p.  386.] 


in  the  general  features  of  the  national  charMleT; 
have  shades  of  distinction  which  disiinfniiab  ihem 
from  each  other.  Biscay,  Galicia,  Catalonia,  Aada- 
luijia,  Valencia,  and  other  lesser  dominionsof  Spsia, 
each  had  their  cnpitala,  their  interi\al  govcromrai, 
and  the  menna  of  providing  themselves  for  rpsst- 
ance,  thou^^h  Madrid  was  lost.  Tho  patriotic  Fpiht 
broke  out  m  ail  parts  of  Spain  at  once,  tzcefjiiQg 
where  the  French  actually  possesaeil  large  ganieoGs, , 
and  even  there  1  he  apirit  of  ihe  people  was  snflidaii- 
iy  manifest.  The  call  for  resistance  usually  began 
amon^  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants.  £m  ia 
such  instances  ns  their  natural  leaders  and  scpcnsn 
declared  themselves  frankly  for  the  same  cause,  the 
insurgents  arranged  themselves  quietly  io  the  ranb 
of  subordination  natural  to  them,  and  the  measures 
which  the  time  rendered  neccssarj'  w-ere  adopted 
with  viaour  and  unanimity.  In  other  insisncca, 
when  the  persons  in  possession  of  the  auibority  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  jwopls,  or 
gave  them  reason,  by  tergiversation  and  affectatkmgf 
clay,  to  believe  they  were  not  sincere  in  the  cat£« 
of  the  country,  the  fury  of  the  people  broke  oar,  id 
they  indul^  their  vindictive  temper  by  the  snmi 
bloody  excesses.  At  Valencia,  in  particular,  btlut 
the  insurrection  could  be  omni;ted,  ■  wraCeM 
priest,  called  Ca}vo,  had  beaded  tha  rabble  ia  (ia 
r^asaacre  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  Fieoel^  n- 
^idinfi  wiiliin- tne  city,  whowerb  gutitleas  of  MOfd- 
fence,  except  their  beingof  that  oountry.  9lie|iW' 
emor  of  Cadiz,  Solano,ll  faUins  under  papshr 
sus^cion.  was,  in  like  manner,  pot  to  deaai  an 
sinnlar  bloody  scenes  signalized  the  breaking  out  a 
the  insurrection  in  different  parts  of  the  Peensrii. 

Tet,  amonfl;  these  bursu  of  popnlar  forr,  ifae 
were  mixed  great  signs  of  calmness  and  mtei 
sagacity.  The  arrangements  made  for  oigaaiDkc 
their  defence  were  wisely  adopted.  The  so^iite 
power  of  each  district  waa  vested  in  a  Jonta,  sc  »• 
lect  committee,  who  wete  chosen  by  the  peopkiit 
in  general  the  selection  was  judidonsly  made,  ^m 
bodies  were  necessarily  independent  in  their  rs#(C(- 
iva  govemmenta,  but  a  friendly  oommosieaijaD  w<i 
actively  maintained  among  therh,  and  by  coism 
cotasent  a  deference  was  paid  to  the  Jonta  of  Seme, 
the  largest  and  richest  town  in  Spain  af^  ^'"T* 
and  whose  temporary  govemora  chasosd^  geoeitilj 
speaking,  to  be  men  of  integrity  and  taleaia.       . 

These  provisional  Juntas  proceeded  to  act  «n|n* 
much  vigour.   The  rfch  were  called  uponforvst 
ttjntributions.    The  cl^^  were  requeued  w 
the  church  plate  to  the  mint.    Tha  pootwe» 
joined  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  dcfeoo«»  or* 
country,  or  to  labour  on  the  fortifications  ^'nW 
defences  rendered  necessary.    All  the» calls" 
willingly  obeyed.    The  8pani^  aoldienr.  i 
situated,  turned  invariably  to  the  sideof  the 
and  the  insurrection  had  not  broken  ont  many 
when  the  whole  nation  assumed  s  formidabiej 
of  general  and  permanent  resistance.    Let  v% 
mean  time,  advert  to  the  conduct  of  N 

That  oriais,  of  which  Bonaparte  had 
much  apprehension  in. his  prophetie  letter  fd^ 
—the  commencement  of  that  waH  which 
so  long  in  arriving  at  a  close—bad  taken  p 
streets  of  Madrid  on  the  second  of  May; 
slaughter  of  the  inhahitants,  with  the  a« . 
executions  by  the  orders  of  ])|furat,  hi^gp 
signal  for  the  popular  fermentation  tburosigor'" 
which  soon  attamed  thoextent  we  hay^jtial 

The  newsir  arrived  at  ^ayonneon  the  veff 
which  Ihe  terrible  scene  took  piaee  bet 

n  (The  mob  broofbt  cannon  affainat  hta  bnone,  il  _ 

dooN,  and  rushed  fit.    Seeinr  th|i  they  were  bnti  upo* 

8^0  escaped  hr  the  raoCand  to6k  abeher  ai  ife  a 

loeaM  Wia  !•»  • 

itimnjset  iawo  "^ 
I  ana  oy 


ltd  his  mercileas  aa^laxits.    She  wa 

MaiH>.  a«  be  waa  drnMed  Sw^ti 

dry  I    iWnattled  him^owsNi  me 

ht  be  f fnointnio«M  ;  others  wtft  tfoto  w§ 


_,  entreaties 

tween  him  ^d  his  merdless  as^laxits, 

the  arm;  and  fi  * 

is«n  tin  etetnti 

Ma  death  mi*ht  be  f(tnointnio«M .  vn..^..  «^«  ^^ 

fhr  thts.—ihey  <mt  and  it^Hbed  Utn,  ivMb  fc» 

sdth  Qomposum  and  dlmitr  t<»  his  Jdte 

iii.  and  CxaifB  TrtHMf.  p.  fr.) 

IT  I"  The  emperor  could,  not  rSai 
theee  detaila.   Instead  of 


r* 
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aaetn  «nd  he?  son )  «nd  ibe  knowledge  that  blood 
D«d  been  spilled,  became  an  addittonal  reason  for 
urging  Ferdinand  to  authenticate  the  cession  whidi 
Nm^ofeon  had  previously  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  weak  old  king.  To  lorce  forward  the  transaction 
without  a  moment's  delay;  to  acquire  a  right  such 
as  he  could  instantly  make  use  of  as  a  pretext  to 
employ  his  su]ierior  force  and  disciplined  army,  be- 


abcbmplieh  the  desttmes  sbapod  out  for  him  by  his 
brother,  while  Napoleon  returned  to  the  ca^jtal  of 
his  migrnented  empire.  The  former  did  not  travel 
fast  or  far,  although  the  Mmiiteurs  announced  noth- 
ing save  the  general  joy  testified  by  th^  Spaniards 
at  his  reception,  and  the  serenades  performed  by  the 
natives  on  their  sjuiiars  from  night  tul  morning, under 
the  windows  of  their  new  sovereign.    The  sounds 


came  now  a  matter  of  the  last  importance;  and  t  by  which  he  was  in  rcalirv  surrounded,  were  )f  a 
Ccvallos  avers,  thatj  in  order  to  overcome  Ferdi-  |  sterner  and  more  warlike  cnamctcr.    Tho  tidings  of 

iosurrection,  imperfectly  heard  and  reluctantly  list- 
ened to,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  w'ere 
renewed  with  astounding  and  overpowering  reitera- 
tion, as  the  intrusive  king  approached  the  scene  of 
his  proposed  usurpation.  He  was  in  the  condition 
of  the  hrmtsman,  who^  expecting  that  the  tiger  is  at 
his  mercy,  and  secured  m  the  toils,  has  the  unpleasing^ 
puri^rise  of  finding  him  free,  and  irritated  to  phrensy. 
It  was  judged  proper,  as  Joseph  possessed  no  talents 
of  a  military  order,  that  he  should  remain  at  Vittoria 
until  the  measures  adopted  by  hie  brother's  generals 
might  secure  him  a  free  and  safe  road  to  the  capital. 
It  is  singular,  that  the  frontier  town  which  thus  saw 
his  early  hesitation  at  entering  upon  his  undertakingy 
was  also  witness  to  its  disgraceful  conclusion,  by 
the  final  defeat  which  be  received  there  in  1813.S 

No  doubts  or  forebodings  attended  the  return  of 
Napoleon  to  Paris.  The  eyes  of  the  French  were 
tQo  much  dazzled  by  the  splendid  acquisition  to  the 
Great  Empire,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
secured  by  the  measures  takeii  at  Bayonne,  toper- 
mit  them  to  examine  the  basis  of  violence  ana  in- 
justice on  which  it  was  to  be  founded.  The  union 
of  France  and  Spain  under  kindred  monarchs.  had 
been  long  accourled  the  masterpiece  of  Louis  XIV.  8 
policy ;  and  the  French  now  saw  it,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, on  the  point  of  accomplishment,  at  the 
simple  wish  of  the  wonderful  man,  who  had  erected 
France  into  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  whpae 
rigour  in  forming  plans  for  her  yet  augmenung 
grandeur,  was  only  equalled  by  t^e  celenty  with 
which  theiy  were  carried  into  execution. 

Bonaparte  had  indeed  availed  himself  to  the  ut- 
most ot  that  art  of  seducing  and  acting  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  French  people,  in  which  be  ac- 
cnscd  the  directory  of  b^iog  dencient.  He  had 
strung  the  popular  feeling  w  such  a  manner,  ttiat  it 
was  sure  to  respond  to  almost  every  note  which  he 
«hose  to  strike  upon  it.  The  love  of  national  ^lory, 
in  itself  a  praiseworthy  attribute,  becomes  a  vice 
when  it  rests  on  success  acc9mplished  Ijy  means  in- 
consistent with  honour  and  integrity.  These  unfa- 
■  TOurable  parts  or  the  picture  he  kept  in  shad&  whue, 
as,  an  artful  picture -dealer,  he  tljrsw  the  full  lights 
on  those  ^hich  announced  the  augniented  grandeur 
and  happiness  of  France.  The  nation,  always  will- 
ing listeners  to  their  own  praises,  were  contented 
to  see  with  the  eyes  of  their  ruler ;  and  at  no  penod 
iti  his  life  did  Bonaparte  appear  to  be  in  such  a  gen- 
uine degree  the  pnde  and  admiration  of  France,  as 
when  returning  from  Bayonne,  alter  having,  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  uijon  tlie  crown  of  Spain,  perpetra- 
ted a  very  great  crime,  and  at  the  same  timeoommit- 
ted  an  egregious  folly. 

The  appearance  of  brilliant  success,  however,  had 
its  usual  effect  upon  the  multitude.  In  his  return 
through  Fau,  Thoulouse,  Montauban,  and  the  other 
towns  in  that  district,  the  emperor  was  received  with 
the  honours  due  to  a  demigod.  Their  antique  and 
gloomy  streets  were  arched  over  with  laurels,  and 
strewed  wiUi  flowers;  the  external  walls  of  their 
houses  w^e  covered  with  tapestry,  rich  hangings, 
and  splendid  paintings:  the  population  crowded  to 
meet  the  emperor,  and  toe  mayors,  or  prefects,  could 


Hand's  repugnance.  Napoleon  used  language  of  the 
niost  violent  Kind,  commanding  his  captive  to  choose 
betwixt  death  and  acquiescence  in  his  pleasure.  The 
French  emperor  succeeded  in  this  point,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  and  he  now  proceeded  .to  the  execu- 
tion ol*his  ultimate  purpose,  without  condescending 
to  notice  that  the  people  of  Spain  were  a  party  con- 
cerned in  thischange  of  rulers,  and  that  they  were  in 
arms  in  all  her  provmces  for  the  purpose  of  oppo- 
ung  it. 

To  the  French  public,  the  insurrection  of  Madrid 
was  described  as  a  mere  popular  explosion,  although, 
perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror,  the  num- 
oers  of  the  Spanish  who  tell  were  exaggerated  from 
a  few  hundreds  to  "  some  thousands  ot  the  worst 
dUsposed  wretches  o{  the  capital,"^  whose  destruc- 
tion_was  stated  to  be  a  nmtter  of  ioy  and  congratu- 
lation to  all  good  ciiizens.  On  the  yet  more  formi- 
dable iaeurrections  through  Spain  m  general,  the 
MtMUeur  observed  an  absolut^lence.  it  appeared 
.08  if  tlxe  French  trooi^s  had^oeen  everywhere  re- 
ceived by  \\^  Spanish  people  as  hberators ;  and  as  if 
the  proud  nation,  which  possesaed  so  many  ages  of 
fime,  was  waiting  her  doom  from  the  pleasure  9f 
the  French  em^ror,  >with  Che  same  passive  tphnt 
<«h!bited  by  the  humble  republics  of  Venice  or 
Gej^W. 

Bonaparte  j>rwteedeA  on  the- same  plan  of  disguise, 
.and  seemed  himself  not  to  aoties-  those  signs  or  gen- 
eral, zesistanee  which  he  took,  care  to  conceal  from 
the  public.     We.  have  alreadv  ne&tioned  the  pro- 
.oeeduEi^sof  the  .Assembly  af  Notables,  whom  he  af- 
fected to  ooi^sider  a#  ih»  repreaentativee  of  the  Span- 
ish nation,  though  summoned  by  a  foreign  pnnce, 
me»%mg  witkin  a  fbidgn  land,  and  possessing  no 
^powers  of  delegation  enabling  thera,  under  any  legal 
asurW).  to  dispose  of  tha  nghta  of  the  meanest  hamlet 
in  S^ain.    Joseph,  who > arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the 
tfUth  of  JnxiBt  was  recceniaed  by  these  ebsequioas 
•peraona^ea^  received  their  booaage;  agreed  t9^iar- 
Tfukty  theiE  new  coBttitution.  and  promised  happiness 
io:  JBpauii  wl^ile  he  •only  almded  to  the  existence  of 
•dwopnUnts  m  that  kingdom,  by  expressing  his  in- 
jientioa  to  remain  ignorant  of  thq  particulars  of  saeh 
epbemeiral  distarbaneea.t 

A  t  length  Napoleon,  who  had  convoked  this  eom- 
plia  nt  body,  thaiight|>roper  to  give  them  audience 
before  their;  return  to  their  owncountry.  It  is  said 
M  i«aa  tired  of  a  farce  tO:  which  few  were  disposed 
tof^va  any  weightor  conaequence.  <  At  least  he  was 
so  much  embarrassed  by  a  coneoioiisness  of  the  wide 
distiootiao  belwesn  tlie  real  oondrtion  in  which  he 
-waa placed, and  thatwhioh  he  wasdesirous'of  being 
fhoitaht  to  hold,  that  he  lost,  on  (his  oocasionf  his 
osnaT  presence  of  mind)  was  embarraa^ed  in  his 

Kanaer  s  repeated  front  time  to  time  phrases  which 
id  oaitaer  meaning tiior  propriety :  and  took  a  brief 
adiea  of  his  astonished  audiencef  who  were  sui^rised 
to  see  ^ow  much  the  coaaciausness  of  the  evu  part 
he  wea  aeltng  had  confused  his  usual  audacity  of  as- 
arrUin,  and  cheeked  the  6aency  of  his  general  style 
oCeJocntiDn.t 
Tiie<hnrtiherB  dien  parted,  and  Joseph  prepared  to 


Chaalem  IV,  I  acMmpttiiicd  him.  On  snteriiif;  he  said  ta  the 
fcingr.  *  8oe  what  1  bave  rocoivad  from  Madriil.  I  oannot  uader- 
atand  t^**  The  kintf  read  the  Grand  Duka  of  Beu**  dpfpatch ; 
eoiaioaoAmr  fiQjahea  ft,  than  with  a  flinn  voice,  he  •aki  to  tho 
.ftmc*  of  Paaedb  'JQmanqel,  aemt  for  Carloa  and  Fbrdfnand.' 
ijief  were  u  nohaaUi  to  otojr  the  osU  i  and,  io  the  mean  time, 
Cpsilea  IT.  ohaen'od  to  the  emperur—  1  amjnuch  deceived  if 


ftkiiim  han)  not  had  aoroethir 
Xe&eur.] 


thing  to  do  whh  thia  bimineM. 
«nr  veaid,  but  not  avrmised  at  K.' "— Savart,  t.  ii.  p.  397.1 
iif  Phiafcii  lis  miUiva  dea  luva  mauvpiB  aiueta  da  p»yaw''- 


{  ["  Prom  Vittoria,  Jouph  sent  abroad  a  prodamation :  I  o>an^ 
apionir  vou.'  he  said.  '  wirh  the  utnoet  coimdence,  suirouBdedby 
estimable  men,  who  ha?o  iiot  conc«al«(l  ftw*  r^  g"?^  ,'*••'« 
which  they  Nlieved  to  be  uaef\jl> for  your  interwta.  Blind  pas- 
siona.  deceitful  voices,  and  the  intrifiies  i»f  trie  common  j«peiMr  ol 
the  ci^nUnent,  w&ee  onljr  view  ii  to  separate  the  InAiPU  from 
Spain,  have  prrcipitated  somo  amona  you  into  the  roost  dreadlUl 
anarcliy.  My  heart  is  rent  at  the  i  nought  Yet  this  great  anril 
may  in  a  moinfnt  oea^e.  apaniards,  unite  yowrselvea  I  oome 
around  my  th»un«  I  and  do  not  suffer  luteaUno  divwwos  to  rob  ne 
of  the  time,  and  cunsumo  the  nwwM»  which  I  womM  'siB«nalay 
■oiely  for  your  happmesa.  "  > 
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(lam 


flcarce  find  language  eiiongh  to  exaggerate  vrhat  Aer  of  the  innirrectlonaiy  armies,  or  rather  of  tbm 


was  the  actual  prevailiiig  tone  of  admiration  to- 
wards Napoleon  s  person.  Bourdeaux  alone  ex- 
hibited a  mclancbolv  and  silent  appeorance..  But 
Nantes  and  La  Vend^  so  distin^isncd  as  faithful 
to  the  Bourbon  cause,  seemed  to  join  in  the  general 
feeling  of  the  period ;  and  the  population  of  these 
countries  rushed  to  congratulate  him.  who  had  with 
a  strong  hand  plucked  from  the  throne  the  last 
reigning  oranch  of  that  illustrious  house.  The  codsi 
says  a  heathen  poet,  frequently  punish  the  foQv.  of 
mortals  by  granting  their  own  ill-chusen  wishes. 
In  the  present  case,  they  who  rejoiced  in  the  eeem- 
mg  acquisition  of  Spain  to  the  French  empire,  could 
not  foresee  that  it  was  to  cost  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  Frenchmen ;  and  he  who  received  their  congrat- 
ulations was  totally  unaware,  that  he  had  been  dig- 
g'ng  under  his  own  feet  the  mine  by  which  he  was 
nally  to  be  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

Flam  of  Defence  of  the  SpaniBh  JuntM— tlefbated  \xf  the  ftrdour 
ci  the  InsurrccUonary  Annies.— Cnieltjr  of  the  French  Troopt, 
and  invjtcnicy  ofUie  Spar-.iarrla.— SuccesBca  of  Uie  Invaders. — 
Dpftf&t  of  Kij  Scco.— Exultation  of  Naix>leon.—Jottcph  enters 
Madrid^His  rvception.— Dulicsmo  compelled  to  retreat  to  Bar- 
oekMW,  and  Moneey  from  bet'ore  Valencia.— Defeat  of  Duf>oitt 
by  Casianos  at  Baylcn.— His « Amiy  ■vrrenders  Prisonen  of 
war— Eflbcti  of  this  V.ctory  artd  Capitulation.— Unreastmable 
expectationn  of  the  Britiiih  Public. —Joseph  leaves  Madrid,  and 
•miraa  to  Vittoria.~De(Bnce  of  Zaregoesa. 

StniaoDXDED  by  insurrection,  as  we  have  stated 
them  to  be,  the  French  generals  who  had  entered 
Spain  entertained  no  fear  but  that  the  experience 
or  their  superiority  in  military  skill  and  discipline, 
would  soon  teach  the  Spaniards  the  folly  of  their 
unavailing  resistance.  The  invading  armies  were 
no  longer  commanded  by  Murat,*  who  had  return- 
ed to  France,  to  proceed  trom  thence  to  takepossea- 
sion  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  vacant  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Joseph,  as  in  earlier  life  he  might  have 
attained  a  higher  step  of  military  rank,  m  conse- 
quence of  regimental  succession.  Savary,  who  had* 
as  we  have  seen,  a  principal  share  in  directing  Ferdi- 
nand's mind  towards  the  fatal  journey  to  Bayonne, 
remained  in  command  at  Madrid,t  and  endeavoured, 
by  a  general  system  of  vigorous  ef)brt  in  various  di- 
rections, to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  which 
had  now  become  general  wherever  the  French  did 
not  possess  such  preponderating  armed  force,  as 
rendered  opposition  impossible.  We  can  but  hint  at 
the  character  which  the  war  assumed  even  at  the 
outset,  and  touch  generally  upon  its  more  important 
incidents. 

The  Spanish  Juntas  had  wisely  recommended  to 
their  countrymen  to  avoid  general  engagements,— to 
avail  themselves  of  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds 
which  their  country  presents  to  an  army  of  inva- 
ders,—to  operate  upon  the  flanks,  the  rear,  and  the 
communications  of  the  French,— and  to  engage  the 
enemy  in  a  war  of  posts,  in  which  courage  and  nat- 
ural instinct  bring  the  native  sharp-shooter  more 
upon  a  level  with  the  trained  and  practised  soldier, 
than  the  profeseoirs  of  military  tactics  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  adroit.  But  although  this  plan  was  excel- 
lently laid  down,  and  in  part  adhered  to,  in  which 
case  11  seldom  failed  to  prove  successful,  yet  on  many 
occasions  it  became  impossible  for  the  Spanish  lead- 
ers to  avoid  more  general  actions,  in  which  de- 
feat and  loss  were  usually  inevitable.     The  chamc- 

*  f  Before  Marat  had  wdl  recovered  fimn  a  se?ere  attack  of  the 
Madrid  cholic,  an  interroittent  fever  supervened,  uid  when  that 
was  removedi  be  was  ordered  by  Uii  physicians  to  t&e  warm  bathe 
of  Bareges.] 

t  I"  As  aome  penon  was  Immedintely  wanted  to  eupply  the 

Slace  of  tha  Grand  Duke  of  Berf ,  be  directed  me  lo  proceed  to 
lacnrid,  wliere  I  foaod  mvself  in  a  more  eztraorrUnary  aiiuation 
than  any  (eneral  iimeer  had  erer  been  placed  in  My  miision 
was  fur  the  purpose  of  peniatnf  all  the  reponn  addressed  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Bevf ,  lo  return  answers,  and  issae  orders  in  every 
caae  of  emertency :  but  t  was  not  lo  aflUx  my  rifna^ure  to  any 

Eaper :  every  ihinf  was  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  General  BaJ- 
ard,  in  his  capacity  of  chi^  of  the  etalf  of  the  army.  Tlin  em- 
peror adopted  this  course,  because  he  intended  to  send  the  new 
wmg  forwanJ  in  a  very  alwrt  rime :  and  fvt\\  it  to  be  unnecessary 
tn  make  any  oJterations  ontil  tiie  kio^e  am'Tai  at  Madrid,  whea 
1  WW  to  be  nMatted.*'— Savakt,  L  fi.  p. 


masses  of  armed  citizens  so  called,  led  to  roanf  fe- 
tal errors  of  this  kind.  Theywere  confident  in  tlic|r 
own  numbers  and  courage,  in  proportion  to  ihe^ 
ignorance  of  the  superiority  which  discipline,  Hut 
possession  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  die  power 
of  executing  combined  and  united  movements,  mnsi 
always  bestow  upon  regular  forces.  ^They  were  at- 
so  impatient  of  the  miseries  necessarily  broufiiiit  up- 
on the  country  by  a  protracted  and  systematic  war 
of  mere  defence^  ana  not  less  unwilling  to  bear  the 
continued  privations  to. which  they  themselves  were 
expos^.  On  some  occasions,  opposiiiofi  on  the 
part  of  their  officers  to  their  demand  of  bein^  led 
against  the  enemy,  to  put  an  end,  as  they  hoped,  to 
the  war,  by  one  brave  blow,  was  constrvee!  into 
cowardice  or  treachery ;  and  jfalling  imder  the  sus- 
picion of  either,  was  a  virtual  sentence  of  death  to 
the  suspected  person.  Sometimes,  ala<H  these  in- 
surrectionary bodies  were  forced  to  a  general- action, 
which  they  would  willingly  have  avoided,  either  by- 
want  of  provimons,  with  which  they  were  indiffer- 
ently supplied  at  all  times,  or  by  the  supcfior  raa- 
nceuvres  of  a  skilful  enemv.  In  most  of  the  actions 
which  look  place  from  tliese  various  canses,  the 
French  discipline  efFeciually  prevailed  over  the  un- 
disciplined couroge  of  th^linsurgcnts^  and  the  patri- 
ots were  defeateawith  severe  loss. 

On  these  occasions,  the  cruelty  of  the  conqoerofs 
too  frequently  sullied  their  victory,  and  materiaftf  in- 
jured the  cause  in  wnich  it  was  gained.  Affecting  lo 
connder  the  Spaniards,  who  appearedcin  arms  to 
oppose  a  foreign  yoke  and  an  intrusive  kins:  as  rebels 
taken  in  the  fact,  the  prisoners  who  fell  rnu)  tbn 
hands  of  the  French  were  subjected  to  military  ex- 
ecution ;  and  the  villages  where  they  had  met  witk 
opposition  were  delivered  up  to  thehcentiousfeiypf 
tne  soldier,  who  spared  neidier  sex  nor  age.  The 
French  perhaps  remembered,  that  some  such  in- 
stances of  sanguinary  severity,  in  the  oommenoe- 
raent  of  the  Italian  campaigns,  had  compelled  the  in- 
surgents of  Lombardy  to  Wj  down  their  arms,  and 
secured  the  advantages  which  Kapoleon  had  gained 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Aostrian  foroea^  But  in  Spain 
the  result  was  extremely  difierent  Brery  atrodtr 
of  this  kind  was  a  new  injury  te  be  aveiMTsd*  mm 
was  resented  as  such  by  a  nation  at  no  lime  m- 
markable  for  forgiveness  of  wrongs.  The  sidt,  the 
wounded,  the  numerous  stragglers  of  tne  French 
army^  were,  when  they  fell  into  the  handf  of  the 
Spaniard^  which  frequently  happened^  treated  vidi 
the  utmost  barbarity^  and  this  retaliatton  baidfilung 
the  heart,  and  inflaming  the  passions  of  either  party 
as  they  suflfered  by  it  m  mm,  the  war  asnonied  a 
savag&  bloody,  and  atrocious  characi«r,  which 
seemed  to  have  for  its  object,  not  theaabjaccioa,  but  • 
the  extermination  of  the  vanquished. 

The  character  of  the  country,  very  mafavoonble 
to  the  French  mode  of  supporting  their  troops  at  the 
expense  of  the  districts  through  which  they  marched, 
added  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  strmogle.  Some 
pans  of  Spain  are  no  doubt  extremely  fertile,  bat 
there  are  also  immense  tracts  of  barren  plains,  or 
unproductive  mountains,  which  aflbid  bat  a  scanty 
support  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  are  to- 
tally inadequate  to  supply  the  additional  wants  of  sa 
invading  army.  In  such  districts  the  ilferavdant, 
to  be  successfid  in  their  task  of  collecting  proviaona, 
had  to  sweep  a  large  tract  of  comitry  on  each  adeol 
the  line  of  march,— an  operation  the  more  difficoll 
and  danf^rouB,  that  though  the  principal  highroads 
through  Spain  are  remarkablv  good,  yet  the  lateral 
communications  oo/mecting  toem  with  thecoantriei 
which  they  traverse  are  of  tne  worst  possible  descrin- 
tion,  and  equally  susceptible  of  being  defended  hf 
posts,  protected  Df  ambuscades,  oral  tocher  hrpkctt 
up,  and  rendered  impervious  to  an  invader.  Banee 
it  was  k>ng  since  eaid  by  Henry  IV.,  thst  ifa^HMnl 
invaded  Spain  with  a  small  army,  ha  raxttl  he  oe- 
feated—if  with  a  large  one,  he  must  be  started;  and 
the  gigantic  uoderlaking  of  Bonaparte  appeared  by 
no  meaas  unlikely  to  nil,  either  from  tba  one  or 
die  other  reason. 

At  the  first  movement  of  the  Prwch  co1bi»b>  nfii» 
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the.  proTiQC^  whiaK  Wfre  Hi  iofiurrection.  victory 
seetDM  eteiy  where  to  ibliow  tne  invaderd.  Lefebvre 
Desnouettes  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Arragon  on 
the  9th  of  June ;  (general  l^essi^res  beat  the  insur- 

§ent0  in  many  partial  actions  in  the  same  month, 
ept  Navarre  and  Biscay  in  subjection,  and  over- 
awed the  insurgents  in  Old  Castile.  These,  however, 
were  but  petty  advantages,  compared  to  that  which 
he  obtained,  m  a  |)itched  battle,  over  two  united 
armies  of  the  Spaniards  consisting  of  the  forces  of 
Caetile  and  Leon,  joined  to  those  of  Galicia. 

The  first  of  these  armies  was  commanded  by 
Cuesta,  described,  by  Southey,*  as  a  brave  old  man, 
energetic^  hasty,  ana  headstrong,  in  whose  resolute, 
untractable,  ana  decided  temper,  the  elements  of  the 
Spanish  character  were  strongly  marked.  His  army 
was  full  of  zealj  but  in  other  respects  in  such  a  state 
of  insubordination,  that  they  had  recently  murdered 
one  of  the  general  officers  against  whom  they  har- 
boured some  rashly  adopted  simpicions  of  treachery. 
liie  Galician  army  was  in  the  same  disorderly  con< 
dition ;  and  they  also  had  pubUcly  torn  to  pieces  their 
general,  Filanmeri,t  upon  no  further  apparent  cause 
of  suspicion,  than  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts 
rather  to  deiensive  than  ofiensive  operations.  Blake, 
a  KOO<i  soldier,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  but  whose  military  talents  were  not  of  the  first 
order,  succeeded  Pilanmeri  in  his  dangerous  oom- 
mano,  and  having  led  bis  Galician  levies  to  form  a 
junction  with  Cuesta,  they  now  proceeded  together 
towards  Burgos.  The  two  generals  differed  materi- 
fQly .  in  opinion.  Cuestai  though  he  had  previously 
suoered  a  defeat  from  the  French  near  CabezoiL  was 
for  ha2arding  the  event  of  a  battle,  moved  probably 
by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  together  and  mamtaining 
tneur  disorderly  forces;  while,  Blake,  dreading  the 
■UDsriority  of  the  French  diseipline,  deprecated  the 
riak  of  a  general  action.  BessiAres  leift  them  no 
choice  on  the  subject.  He  came  upon  them,  when 
Dosted  near  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  where,  on  the  14th 
luly^  the  combined  armies  of  Galieia  and  Castile 
Received  the  most  calamitous  defeat , which  the 
Spaniards  had  yet  ,«ustained..  The  patriots  fought 
most  bravely,,  and  it'  was  said  more  than  twenty 
thouHand  slam  were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  this  victory  with 
exulution.  "Iii8,V  he  said,  "the  battle  of  Villa 
Ticiosa.  Bessi^rea  has  put  the  crown  on  Joseph's 
head.  The  Spaniards,*'  he  added,  "have  now  per- 
haps fifteen  tbouaand  men  left,  with  some  old 
blockhead  at  their  head:— the  resistance  of  the 
Peninsula  is  ended.'*t  In  iact,  the  victory  of  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco  made  the  way  open  for  Joseph  to  ad- 
-  _l_  nn  vance  from  Tittoria  to  Madrid,  where  he 
juiy  ^v.  ajjjved  without  molestation.  He  entered 
.the  capital  in  state,  but  without  receiving  any  popular 
greetings,  save  what  the  municipal  authorities  K>and 
tneoaseTves  compelled  to  ofier.  The  money  which 
was  scattered  amongst  the  populace  was  mcked  up 
by  the  French  alone,  and  by  the  French  alone  were 
the  theatres  filled,  wnich  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  in  honour  of  their  new  prince.! 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  advantages  ob- 
tainod  by  Bessi^res  in  Castile  seemed  fast  in  the 
-course  ot  being  outbalanced  by  the  losses  which  the 
French  sustained  in  the  other  provinces.  Duhesme, 
with  those  troops  which  had  so  treacherously  pos- 

•  f  Hiitoff  of  tke  Peninmlar  Vv,  vol  L  p.  4SS.] 
t  ("FSangMii,  tbe  Oofvwnor  of  Conumap  b«in«  caDed  oo  hr  a 
tumoltanai  crowd  to  exerciie  tiie  iwhU  or  Mnrereisnty,  and  to  do- 
dan  WW  ia  form  asaioflt  the  Frenchi  ww  imwilUof  to  commenM 
neb  ao  important  revolutida  upoo  such  uncertain  gnModa ;  the 
inpAtaeat  orowd  inatantif  attempted  his  liie,  whtcli  wa«  thaa 
■flftTedbr  the  counge  of  an  officer  oThis  itafT:  but  his  horrible  rate 
WM  opty  deferred.  A  part  of  the  rcgimeot  or  Navarre  seized  him 
«tyim  Tranca  del  Bterxo,  planted  the  <round  wilh  their  bayo- 

Sts.  and  thea  tosdng  hjm  in  ^  blanket,  let  liim  fall  on  the  pomts 
js  diepoeeil,  and  there  leavuic  him  to  struggle,  tliey  dispcned 
and  r«tiiod  to  their  own  homes."— Napier,  vtd.  L  p.  87.J 
'  (Southey,  vol.  I  p.  4S1  i  Napier,  vol.  L  p.  UO.j 
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1  ["King  Joseph  made  bis  entry  into 
afisnaoon.  with  no  other  escort  than  the  emperor's  cuard.  AI- 
tnoQ^  his  suite  was  ounMrous,  he  was  accompanied  oy  no  other 
8|Munanl  than  the  captain-general  of  Navarre ;  the  ministers  and 
•depolfea  who  had  leR  Bayonne  in  his  train  had  alreadjr  deserted 
fim.  'ne  inhahitants  nuuiiAsted  some  degree  of  cunosity,  and 
•even  aave  aoiae  signa  of  apnrahation ;  pobttc  deooium,  however, 
vas DOttt the  iMstinieiniptad.'^--eAVABY,  t  It.  ».  m.1 
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,  seased  themselves  of  B^celona  wdPi^psuertai  aeeiiDi» 
at  the  outset,  to  hare  entertainec  little  doubt  of  be- 
ing sble,  not  only  to  maintain  himself  in  Cataloma, 
but  even  to  send  troops  (0  assist  in  the  subjugation  ^ 
of  Valencia  and  Arragon.  But  the  Catalonians  are, 
and  have  always  been,  a  warlike  people,  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  gun,  and  namrally  disposed,  like  the 
Tyrolese,  to  act  as  sharp-shooters.  Undismayed  by 
several  partial  losses,  they  made  good  the  strong 
mountain-t)aas  of  Bruch  and  other  defiles,  and,  after 
various  actions,  compelled  the  French  general  to  re- 
treat towards  Barcelona,  with  a  loss  both  of  men 
and  character. II 

An  expedition  undertaken  by  Marshal  Moncey 
against  Valencia,  was  marked  with  deeper  disaster. 
He  obtained  successes,  indeed,  over  the  insurgents 
as  he  advanced  towards  the  city ;  but  when  he  ven- 
tured an  attack  on  the  place  itself,  in  hopes  of  car- 
rying it  by  a  sudden  cfibrt.  he  was  opposed  by  all  the 
energy  of  a  general  popular  defence.  The  citizens 
rushed  toman  the  walls^— the  monks,  with  a  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  a  crucifU  in  the  other,  encouraged 
them  to  fight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  iheir  king, — 
the  very  women  mingled  in  the  combat.  bringiiu| 
ammunition  and  refreshments  to  the  comDatants.1f 
Every  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  city  was  found 
unavailing ;  and  Moncey, ,  disappointed  of  meeting 
with  the  reinforcements  which  Duhesme  was  to  havo 
despatched  him  from  Barcelona,  was  obh^ed  to 
abandon  his  enterpris&  and  to  retreat,  not  without- 
being  severely  harasso^  towards  the  main  French 
army,  which  occupied  Old  and  New  Castile. •♦    . 

It  was  not  common  in  Napoleon's  wars  for  his 
troops  and  generals  to  be  thus  disconcerted,  foiled* 
and  obliged  to  abandon  a  purpose  which  they  baa 
adopted.  But  a  worse  and  more  decisive  fate. was; 
to  attend  the  division  of  pupont,  than  the  disaj)- 
pointments  and  losses  which  Duhesme  hadexpen-t 
enoed  in  Catalonia,  and  Moncey  before  Valencia. 

So  early  as  Murat's  first  occupation  of  Madrid,  he 
had  despatched  Dupont,  an  officer  of  high  reputa- 
tion,  towards  Cadiz,  of  which  he  named  him  gov- 
ernor. Thfs  attempt  to  secure  that  important  ciiy, 
and  protect  the  French  fleet  which  lay  in  its  har- 
bours, reams  to  have  been  Judged  bv  Napoleon  pre- 
mature, probably  because  he  was  desirous  to  leava 
the  passage  open  for  Charles  IV.  to  have  made  his 
escape  firom  Cadiz  to  South  America,  in  case  he 
should  so  determine.  Dupont's  march,  therefore, 
was  countermanded,  and  he  remained  stationary  at 
Toledo,  nntil  the  disposition  of  the  Andalnsians,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  showing  itself  utterly 
inimical  to  the  French,  he  once  more  received  ordeca 
to  advance  at  all  risks,  and  secure  that  important 
seaport,  with  the  French  squadron  which  was  lying 
there.  The  French  general  moved  forward  accord-*, 
ingly,  traversed  the  chain  of  wild  mountains  called 
Sierra  Morena,  which  the  tale  of  Cervantos  haa 
rendered  classical,  forced  the  nassage  of  the  river 
Ouadalquiver  at  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  advanced  to, 
and  subdued,  the  ancient  town  of  Cordoba. tt 

Dupont  had  thus  reached  the  frontiers  of  Anda 
lusia ;  but  the  fate^  of  Cadiz  was  already  dedded. 
Tliat  rich  commercial  city  had  embraced  the  patriot- 
ic cause,  and  the  French  squadron  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards }  Seville  was  in  complete  insur- 
rection, and  its  Junta,  the  most  activo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Spain,  were  organizing  large  forces,  and  add- 
ing them  daily  to  a  regular  bodv  of  ten  thousand 
mep,  under  General  Castanos,  which  had  occiipied 
the  camp  of  St.  Bocque,  near  Gibraltar. 

If  Dupont  had  ventured  onward  in  the  state  in 
which  matters  were,  he  would  have  rushed  on  too 
unequal  odds. ,  On  the  other  hand,  his  situation  at 
Cordoba,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  precarioua. 
He  was  divided  from  the  main  French  Anny  by  the 
Sierra  Morena*  the  passes  of  which  were  infested, 

I  rNapier.  vol  i.  p.  7S.] 

7  (aottthey,  vol.  L  p.  4TD;  Napier,  vol.  L  p.  M.) 

••  i^'Moneey  eottld  hardly  have  eipected  to  succeed  against  rtis 

town  of  Valencia ;  fiir,  to  use  Napoleon's  words,  '  a  city,  with 

eighty  thonsand  inhahitants,  bamcadoed  stre^,  uxf  aitillerv 

plaeed  at  the  gates,  casaot  be  Mtonly  Me  coUtr'J'-^Armt,  vol. 

**  ^*  ISavaiy,  t.  tt.  p^  »:  Kapisr,  vol.  i  p^  US.] 
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and  might  almost  be  saio  to  be  occupied,  by  the  in- 
surgent mountaineers:  ond  he  was  exposed  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Andalusian  army,  so  soon  as  their 
general  mtzht  think  them  adequate  to  the  ta^k. 
Dupont  solicited  reinforcement&,  therefore,  as  well 
from  Portugal  np  from  the  French  army  in  the 
Casiiles;  such  reinforcements  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, not  merely  to  his  advancing  into  Andafusia, 
but  to  his  keeping  his  ground,  or  even  cfFecting  a 
safe  retreat.  Junot,  who  commanded  in  Portugal, 
occupied  at  once  by  the  insurrection  of  the  natives 
of  that  country,  and  by  the  threatened  descent  of 
the  English,  was,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  no  sit- 
uation to  spare  Dupont  the  succours  he  desired.  But 
two  brigades,  under  Generals  Vedel  and^  Goberl, 

I'oined  Dupont  from  Castile,  after  experiencing  some 
083  of  rather  an  ominous  character,  for  it  could 
neither  be  returned  nor  avenged,  from  the  armed 
peasantry  of  the  Sierra. 

These  reinforcements  augmented  Duponl*s  divi- 
sion to  twenty  thousand  men.  a  force  which  was 
thought  adeiquate  to  strike  a  aeclsivc  blow  in  An- 
dalusia, providing  Castanos  could  be  brought  to  haz- 
a^  a  general  action.  Dimont  accordingly  put  him- 
self in  motion,  occupied  Baylcn  and  La  Carolina  in 
Andalusia,  ana  took  bystorfh  the  old  Moorish  town 
•f  Jaen.  The  sagacious  old  Spanish  general  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  bringing  bis  new  levies  into  or- 
der, and  the  French,  after  rhey  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Jaen,  were  surprised  to  find  themselves 
attacked  there  with  great  vigour  and  by  superior 
forces,  which  compelled  them,  after  a  terrible  resist- 
ance, to  evacuate  the  place,  and  retire  to  Baylen. 
From  thence,  Dupont  wrote  despatches  to  Savary 
at  Madrid,  stating  the  difficulties  of  his  situation. 
His  men,  he  said,  had  no  supplies  of  bread,  save 
,from  the  corn  which  they  reaped,  grindedi  and 
baked  with  their  own  hands— the  peasants,  who 
were  wont  to  perform  the  country  Iu>our,  had  left 
their  harvest;- work  to  take  up  arms—the  insurgents 
were  becoming  daily  more  audacious— they  were 
assuming  the  oflfensive.  and  strong  reinforcements 
were  necessary  to  enable  him  either  to  maintain  his" 
ground,  or  do  anr  thing  considerable  to  ar^ov  the 
enemy.  These  oespatcnes  fell  into  thp  hands  of 
Castanos,  who^actect  upon  the  information  they  af- 
forded. 

On  the  Wth  July,  t^o  large  divisions  of  the  Spaa-' 
iards  attack^  the  Pi^nch  on  diflerent  points,  and, 
dislodging  them  from  Baylen,  drove  them  back  on 
Menjibar;  while  Castanos,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
foflne,  overawed  Dupont,  and  prevented  his  moving 
to  the  assistance  of  his  i^etaerais  of  T)rigade,  one  of 
wheim,Gobert,  was  killed  in  the  action.  On  the  night 
of  the  18th,  another  battle  commenced,  by  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  French  to  recover  Baylen. 
The  troops  on  both  sides  fought  desperately^  but  the 
Spaniat^s,  conscious  that  succours  were  at  ho  great 
distance,  made  good  their  defence  of  the  village.^ 
The  actKHi  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  day," 
when  aflef  an  honourable  attempt  to  redeem  the 
vicjo^y,  by  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  all  his 
forces,  Dupont  found  himself  defeated  on  all  points, 
and  so  enclosed  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Span- 
iards, as  rendered  his  retreat  impossible.  He  had 
n6  resource  except  capitulation.  He  was  compelled 
to  surrender  himself,  and  the  troops  under  his  im- 
tnediafe  command, prisoners  of  war.  But,  for  the  di*- 
vision  of  Vedel,  which  had  not  been  engaged,  and 
was  less  hard  pressed  than  the  other,  it  was  stipu- 
Jated^  that  thev  should  be  sent  back  to  France  in 
Sj^anish  vessels.  This  part  of  the  convention  of 
Riylen  was  afteHvard  broken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  whole  of  the  French  army  were  detained 
ch;^  prisoners.  They  were  led  to  this  act  of  bad 
faith,  partly  by  an  opinion  that  the  French  generals 
had  been  too  cunning  fbr  Castanos  in  the  conditions 
they  obtained,— partly  from  the  false  idea,  that  the 
perfidy  with  which  th^sy  had  acted  towards  Spain, 
dispensed  wkh  the  obligations  of  keeping  terms  with 
thetii,— and  partly  at  the  mstigaiion  of  Morla,  the 
successor  i6f  the  unhappy  Solano,  Wiio  scrupled  not 
tij  recommend  to  his  countrymen  that  sacrifice  of 
honour  to  inteNrstr  which  hs  himieif   afterward 


practised,  in  abandoning,  the  caott  of  his  coontXT 

for  that  of  the  intrusive  King.* 

The  battle  and  subsequent  capitulation  of  Baylen, 
was  in  itself  a  very  great  disaster,  the  roost  impor- 
tant which  had  befallen  the  French  arms  since  the 
star  of  Bonaparte  arose,- the  /urae  Caudinct^  as 
he  himself  called  it.  of  his  military  hisiorj'.  More 
than  three  thousand  Frenchmen  had  been  lost  in 
the  action,— seventeen  thousand  had  surrendered 
ihemselveSjt— Andalusia,  the  richest  part  of  Spaio, 
was  freed  from  the  French  armies^ — and  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  had  leisure  to  emplov  a 
numerous  force  of  trained  population,  and  ineir 
treasures,  in  support  of  the  national  cause.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tidings  which  Napoleon  received 
vvhile  at  Bourdcaux,  filled  him  with  an  agitation 
similar  to  that  of  the  ^oman  emperor,  when  he  de- 
manded from  Varus  his  lost  legions.  But  the  snrief 
and  anxiety  of  Bonaparte  wasHbetter  founded  than 
that  of  Augustus.  The  latter  lost  only  soldiers, 
whose  loss  might  be  supplied ;  but  the  battle  ok 
Bavlen  dissolved  that  idea  of  inyincibihty  attached 
to  Napdcon  and  his  fortunes,  which,  like  a  laUsman, 
had  so  often  palsied  the  councils  and  disabled  the 
exertions  of  his  enemies,  who  felt,  in  opposing 
hini,  as  if  they  were  predestined  victims,  stranding 
against  the  dark  current  ot  destiny  itself-^Tlie 
whole  mystery,  too,  and  obscurity,  in  which  fibna- 
parte  had  involved  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  conceiifng 
the  nature  of  the  interest  which  he  neld  in  dist  king- 
dom, and  his  gigantic  plan  of  annexing  it  to  his  em- 
pire,  were  at  once  dispelled.  ,  The  tidings  of  Da- 
pont's  surrender  operated  like  a  whirlwind  on  the. 
folds  of  a  torpid  mist,  and  showed  to  all  EoroDe^. 
what  Napoleon  most  desired  to  conceal, — that  ns 
was  engaged  in  a  national  conflict  of  askbid  so 
doubtful,,  tliat  it  had  commenced  by  a  very  grsat  toes 
on  the  side  of  France ;  and  that  he  was.  thns  eur 
gaged  purely  by  his  own  unprindpLod  ambitioiL 
That  his  armies  eoi^d  be  defeated,  and  brought  to 
the  necessity  of  surrendering,  was  nowevio^tto 
Spain  and  to  Europe.  Tlie  former  gathered  courage 
to  p«rsist  in  an  undertaking  so  hmfully  begun,  while 
nations,  now  imder  the  French  dommation,  canght 
hope  for  themselves  while  they'  watched  the  strqg 
gle;  and  the  spell  being  broken  which  had  rendered 
tnem  submissive  to  their  fate,  they  cheirshed  tha 
prospect  of  speedSy  emulatmg  the  cont^  whnfa 
they  at  present  omy  ^vitnessedT 

Vet  were  these  inspiriting  consequences  of  the. 
victory  of  Castanos  attcndedwith  some  icoimtethaf- 
aneing  inconveniences,  both  as  the  event  afiected 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe. ,  It  fostered  in  the  ranks  of  Spain  their  BA-r 
tional  vice,  and  excess  of  presumption  and  confir 
dence  in  their  own  Valour;  useRrf,  perhaps,  so  ft'r  as 
it  gives  animation  in'the  moment  of  battle,  bof  most 
hazardous  when  it  occasions  inatteation  to  the  pre- 
vious precaotiona  which  are  always  necessary  to 
secute  victory,  and  whirfi  are  so  often  neglected  in 
the  Spanish  armies.t  In  short,  while  the  sncoess  at 
Baylen  induced  the  Spaniards  to  reject  the  advice 
of  experience  and  skilly  when  to  follow  it  m^ht 
have  seemed  to  entei^ain  a  doubt  of  the  fortunes  of 
Spain,  it  encouraged  also  the  most  unreasonable 
expectatiotis  in  the  other  cotmtries  of  Europe^  ana 
especially  in  Great  Britain^  where  men*s  wishes  m  a 
favourite  cauee^ire  so  easily  converted  into  faopea 
Without  observing  the  various  concurvenees  oTdr* 

*  [Sonthey.  vol.  i.  p.  497 ;  Napier,  rol  I  p.  tSI.] 
^  ["  DapoQt  gttrrefKferod  tn  eflwqUte  foree  qf  *i,SW  fatafry. 
fortT  pieci^s  of  canooo,  and  S4M  eavidry ;  in  tboft,  a  AUfoM  oT 
the Trrnch  forces  in  Spain. '•—8a viav.  ^  W.  p.  tn.] 

I  ("  The  xfitmA  effect  of  tha  Iwtrle  of  BayMi  wot  aorpaMM ;  it 
was  one  of  thoac  minor  events  wlaeh,  insiiullcant  in  HW^f^ig. 
are  the  canse  of  rreat  chanrvs  in  the  ani&i  af  toatSooa.  Openfc^ 
as  it  were  a  nevr  crater  fbr  the  Bpanisb  fiie.  the  flnrj  ofpkMt  aier 
anmied  to  be  renewed,  erery  man  ooncetved  iUmseJf  a  aacoQ^ 
Cid.  and  parceivad  in  the  ■uiremfer  of  Dupont,  not  tha  <Mn«n«ea 
of  Spain.  Mt  the  immediate  conquest  of  France.  ^  We  ^  wnm 
ob%ed  to  o«r  good  friends  the  EnsKsfa:'  was  a  caqmrni  |4t«»a 
amonf  them,  wlten  crniTeiainr  Wtth  the  oAloeq  ofJHr  Mm 


Moore's  army ;  *  we  thank  them  fhr  their  good-wiQi.aM  w^  ^b3L 
have  the  pleasmv  of  esrortjhff  tbvm  throt^h  Tnpop  X/tiCtSS^ 
fhts  absurd  confidence  might  liaTa  IM  to  mrtrt  thfm,  tfft  faiif 
been  «ut>parted  by  wisdnm.  acthitjr,  or  valqir  -,  laft  ft  w%*  % 
'  niiee.  aid  oodyai  aaova*  '^-^Arna,  voL  L  pL'fSl.t  '      '      * 

■'if'         f 


IML1< 


I^mt^  NXPOt^^IT  '^nAFAinti; 


JewWtftlwd  wHltftutea  toilwTTMoiTtrf' 

Bayten,  thcT  coniidered  it  ai  i  aceo«  whicb  mieftl 
enailv  be  repealed  elsewhere,  IV  henerer  the  Spa  nil  nls 
rtMrtl  displar  (he  same  energri  and  (hus,  beraUse 
the  pMriou  hwt  acliieved  one  greni  Dnd  difliculi 
taA.tbey  expected  from  ihem  on  all  occneiotMi,  not 
minidles  oolr,  but  flomeiimes  even  imposaibiliiiea. 
When  iheae  unreaeonable  expectations  were  found 
B  round  less,  Iho  poll  ...  ... 


banjiog  into  the  o 
doabiMaiheroriht 


rined  and  d 


opiiof 


khI  of  th<  Spanish  nnlion  in 
tne  eaiue  for  which  Ihry  were  fighiitiR.  or  their 
ptmta  of  inunlBinih;  an  effeclael  refhalance.  And 
iknt,  Muee  (be  acriplurni  phnise.  the  love  of  moTTy 
WBiod  cold,  and  men  of  s  defipoadine  epihi  wrt« 
iBcliBBf 'to  vriah  (he  aid  of  finlain  wjindtaitit  from 
a  CMtlMt  which  they  regarded  as  hopeleB^  and  that 
tbaa*  a^bMafaould  bo  diMOntinued.  on  which  iu 
msinlMUMa  m  a  treat  nwnnira  depended. 

The  aveM  of  Barlen  wa>  nM  knawn- a(  Madrid 
till  eight  or  (en  diys  aAer  it  bad  taken  plaea  i  bot 
wMa  it  airiretl,  Jo«eph  Bonaparlo,  the  inlnislvo 

kJBR,  plainly. a* vthai  the  capital  n 

■an  neidmoe  for  bhn, 
naUMiiuM^  gmve  1( 


•lOr  lakB'  ibe'n 


•tiiv  gml  diUMu*  firom  (be  tmatier,  he-  tnixhi  In 
ivlbty  aUdetheeveaiaof  the  war. 
AoalluT'iDanHraUB  adbieTenwator  IheSpaHiah 


,  azcnlinK  Iot  iha  old 

Uooriili  wail,  Mien  reetiii^, 


Clathii^oi 

bT  kUA , 

puMaaBeroenriai*,  witliMi  flknken  ..  .v».u...b 
ansUtWlnFkiod.t  Iu  sarriaao  con«s(ed  cbiallr 
of  tlia  dbHBi  «f  tbe 'plioe>i    --■' 


tetartiing 
Doa  Joaiiifa  P^b^E,  wlu> 


'Dana  BoblMnai^' ^ , 

naiohoaan  caplain>«ttn)  becauae  bahappenol  to 
thaifciuhir.liBdHibeHobBen^''--" '-^-' 

.    -lediarvhebad-lafcaii:' 

la  caurt.t    Tha  tiqr.  ihaa 

■dvaniaew  ofdafencefai „ 

AraMBMt,  Lahbrra  DWNasattia,  hiring  deftatad 
■uot)  of  ihamaaigBiita  aahad  ahowa  UuntaGfaatin 
th«  fleU,  be- cotfcMtd  babad  onlr  to  alTancB,  in 
■eoiBitr  eC  aeeapmng  tb»  eaibital  of  the  province. 
But  Uieie  De*ar  was;oiv  earth  adafenotlit  wbicsh  tte 


-niBuiBinnwv,<iBa'rauienoi>Benaiiirau 
by  the  diarvhe  bad-tafcaniD  ibe  tfivoloiia 

tBaci>urt.t    ThaldqrihaBMeaaetine  no  _, 

iniaew  of  dafencef  and  ths  Fnank  general 


—  ._e.lS«b'ef  JnM  iba  Rreaob  atteaapteti  to 
cnrr  llie  :placa  by  a  aeignU-Main,  in  whiOl  tber 
faikdwuli  steal  loaa.  On  the  irih,  rciBfoieed,  anS 
BupplvdvniliBirauiof  mortuii  der  made  a  raera 
j__.  .    ,  .yr        '^«»,     - 

ly  iW 

'.boo 
aflai 


nrt,ud.Hi[itieedefm  < 


c<&  luburh,  eJled  £•  Tanaao.  Tb«y  iW  bamn 
tu  lavesl  tbspbieaiDoraclaaitlif,  showeied  boitibi  on 
iia  dofotal  sdiOua,  and  amid  (he  Mnfl««ialioB 
DccnnoMd  by '  thasa  nuMilaa  of  oeamietipn,  ■ 
tempiad .  to  fwof  tbe  gataa  of  the  cky  ai  difiaeti 
poiBta.  AU  the  }Ui^iieaiaM  niahed  to  mantbar 
dafeacM— coodiUMt  an,  eras  aei,.  made  na  di&r- 
eiiwt  thanoakafiiut^t  abnaalwir''  -'''-- 


■bant  Iwnilr-lliii  nan  IlT  hb.  iMni  W  imf  arTlM  tgU- 
■ithraftcIlinKaDlllfaalinitwlleiiaUiiiTiu  Hbadrbbd- 
■TMMalhe. ■oInHnmSoiu m  t)i«  <rc  wlStli So Frmdi 

aHivmiaiBiuiaDvuortiMdaniLltrr*i«n.*ad  ftnd- 

■aXtSftnailaMa,  tktwfHiM.aM  aa.awi^bi 


Ldtbrre  vug  iucenKd  by  a  defence  of  a  phet^ 
wbich,  according  lo  all  common  mlei,  was  untena- 
ble, He  forgut  (he  nilca  of  war  in  his  lurn,  and 
exposed  his  troops  to  immenee  loss  by  rcpeaiaHjr 
attcmptinetocany  iheplnccat  ihf  hayonei'spoinL 
Meanwhile  a ■■■  -  - ^-  ■"--  -' 


quantities.     Fa  mi 
milicd  tu.    r-'-- 
fcndcra-lho 
duty  of  (he  E 


e  (hii 


a  En«r 


un  powder  in  con  side  rn  bio 

uii  the  ranks  of  the  de- 
id  ivillingly  ptrfbniird  tha 
a  in  vani  (bat  (he  largo 
la,  falling  into  the  hanSs 


of  thf  besieeets,  ei._   .._ _  , 

into  the  town  itself.  The  French  gentral  announoed 
this  success  in  a  celebralpd  siiiiinions.— "  SaiicM 
Earratia—Capitalalioiif'  "  Zaragoita — tear  to 
the  kni/e'i  6Io(fe,"H  waa  the  Equally  laconic  answer. 
The  threat  waa  made  good— the  einien*  fought  from 

(0  chambei^-the  tontending  psrlien  often  occopied 
dilfercnl  ajwrrnients  of  the  nnnic  houK — (he  pas- 
sagea  wlnth  connected  (hem  wire  choked  with 
dead.  Af[er  this  horrid  coniaai  had  continued  for 
several  weeks,  the  gallant  dofi.-nce  of  Zaragosaa 
excited  at  nnca  the  counge  and  •ymiisthy  of  those 

and  diiiens,  and  a  conMderable  reinforcement  mbs 
thrown  into  thf  plaee  io  the  bpginning  of  Augual.f 
After  this  the  ciUEens  besan  to  Kain  ground  m  aU 
ibeir  akirhiishei  wjrh  the  invadcre  i  the  news  ol 
Dopont'a  aurrtmder  beeume  poblicly  known,  and 
LenbvTE,  on  the  IRth  of  Aogust.  judged  it  most' 
pmdent  to  evacuata  ifaaquayier  of  the  city  which  he 
poiBusted.  He  bl«w  up  the  church  of  Santa  Eiv- 
pmri^  and  ae>  Sra  to  aavent  of  the  hotnea  which 
he  had-  ginned,  and  ffaially  relrealed  Itam  the  city' 

'hieh  bad  eo  valiantly  reained  bis  artna.** 

1  of  indomhible   eoui«ge  which    the 
mifealed  on  Ihil  otM^esioti,  baa  perbipa 

.  ._  bdatory,  exeeplinB  the  defence  of  Na- 

ntaotium  by  Iheii  ancBifflra.  It  serred,  even  morr 
than  tbe  victtirv  of  Bayleit,  lo  eiicnd  hofie  and  con- 
fidenoa  in  thapaliialiccanH';  and  the  oonn try  which. 
had  ptoikDed  aacb  nvn  aa  Paladbi  and  bis  follow- 
era,  was,  widi  nmeh  ahow  i^  probability,  decJaml 
unoftnqiwwbta. 

Itianowoecaaaarr  to  trace' the  eifficta  which  iBia' 
important  refohllioBivothiaedi  aawall  in  EDglnid^ : 
«a  in  tbe  KrtogKae  part  of  tbe  Pciaasula. 

CHAPTES  XLVl    ' 


Ipanianlaii 


THnaiaDainingn ..... 

rnther  in  tbe  English  ehi 
rfao  m  this  respect  Kive  lone 


praiseworthy  in  the  BritUi 


ibe  general  felines 

IHK  tla  MaM  ftf  aiacin  wu  BM  iHlUii  Mrta  iha  PiaAi,' 
itcmMA  wiib  ■wJali,  tnd  «««■,  br  vmt^ni  nf  ihs  lailk 
6Tieriul<ir(heTbaa  tbeMoouf  DrbdutJaiiitca  bj  VilUa.l 
■  [^BuelitMgsjiimoreiMtii.iiieitmigbwBioi 

BwTwKn^at  wL!?£SrefiiSLM 
Tma  to  tbe  injM  (tatti  oriiucMT  t 
FrndsTikadvlMinnOnnaaiifMl- 
Pikk  Mi  A  Aa  iiaA  Siiaiet*  Id  ll>u<7 

.^;i?M!feWJ?fe|._ 

"IllMW>l>(tlH4»l^lHl.D°a  FMHtuPAubc 
..-jtf;  h«l»;.  wMBria.  till  .rftfc  a  MB-W, ■■>■■■■  "i^J 


lOnnaaiifMtMBIk, 


,"L 


m 


filFJB  OF  NAPC^JSON  BO^AP.ASkTf£i, 


of  the  other  two  Bhtiflb  nations,— than  the  noUe 
cimdottr  with  which,  laying  ndide  all  petty  and  fac- 
UOU8  considerations,  they  have  at  all  tunes  united  in 
tbe%8ame  springtide  of  sentiment,  when  the  object  in 
question  was  in  itself  heart^stirhng  and  generous. 
At  no  time  was  this  unison  of  sentiment  more  uni- 
versally felt  and  expressed,  than  when  the  news 
became  geiipral  through  Britain,  that  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, the  victim  of  an  unparalleled  process  of  treach- 
ery, had  resolved  to  break  through  the  toils  by  which 
they  were  enclosed,  and  vindicate  their  national  in- 
dependence at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  "  The  war," 
aays  the  elegant  historian,*  to  whose  labours  we  are 
so  ^uch  indebted  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  "assu- 
med a  higher  ilnd  holier  character,  and  men  looked  to 
the  issue  with  faith  as  well  as  nope."  Both  these 
the  brighter  that  they  seemed  to  have  arisen 


were 


out  of  the  midnight  of  skepticism,  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  public  spirit  in  Spain. 
'  It  became  the  universal  wish  of  Britain,  to,  afford 
the  Spaniards  every  possible  assistance  in  their  hon- 
ourable struggle.  .  Sheridan  declared,  that  theperiod 
had  arrived  tot  striking  a  decisive  blow  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Europe;  and  another  distinguished  member 
of  Opposition, t  having  expressed  himself  with  more 
reserve  on  the  subject,  found  it  necessary  to  explain, 
thai  in  doing  so  he  disclaimed  the  thoughts  or 
abandoning  the  heroic, Spaniards  to  their  fate.  But 
it  was  with  particular  interest,  that  all  lovers  of  their 
country  listened  to  the  m^mly  declaration  of  Mr.  Can- 
mng,t  m  which,  diadaimmg  the  falae  and  petty  pohcy 
vfhich  made  an  especial  ot^ect  of  what  were  called 
peculiarly  British  interests,  he  pledged  himself  and 
the  AdmmistTation  to  which  he  belonged,  for  ponu* 
ing  such  measures  as  might  ensure  Spanish  sfuooess, 
because  it  was  that  which,  considering  the  cause  in 
which  she  waa  embarked,  comprehended  the  essen- 
tial interesti  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the  world. 
The  resolution  to  support  Spain  through  the  stnig- 
gle»  founded  as  it  was  on  this  broad  and  generous 
basis,  met  the  universal  a{>probation  of  the  country. 

It  remsined  onlv  to  inauire  in  what  shape  the  suc- 
aours  of  Britain  should  oa  invested,  in.  order  to  ren- 
der them  most  advantaaeous  to  the  cause  of  Spanish 
independence..  Most  Svaaiaids  seemed  to  ooacur 
with  the  deputiei^  who  had  been  hastily  despetdied 
t0  England  by  tile  Junta  of  the  Astorias,  in  declining 
t)le  assistance  of  an  auxiliary  aimy ; ''  of  men,"  they 
said,  "  Spain  had  more  than  enough."  Arms,  am- 
munition, and  clothing,  were  sent,  therefore,  with  a 
Ubera)  and  unsparing  profusion,  and  military  officers 
of  skill  and  e^>eriBnoe  were  despatched,  to  assist 
where  their  seryioes  could  be  useful  to  the  insurgents. 
Tb»  war  wjm  l^pain  was  declared  at  an  end,  and 
tbo  Spanish  pnsoners,  freed  from  confinemtat, 
dotboo,  and  ngaled  at  the  expense  of  the  English, 
were  returned  to  their  country  !n#a  sort  of  tri- 
nniDh.t 

Tfae^onduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  declining  the  aid 
of  British  troops,  partly  perhaps  arose  out  of  that 
overweening  confidence  which  has  been  elsewhere 
noted  aa  their  great  national  fbible,  and  might  be 
partly  justified  by  the  difiiculty  of  combining  the 
operations  of  a  body  of  native  msurgents  with  reg- 
ular forces. ,  consisting  of  foreigners,  professing  a 
different  religion,  and  speaking  anotner  language. 
Theae  objecuona,  however,  did  not  cp||ly  with  the 
sattM  force  to  Portugal,  where  the  subjected  state 
of  the  country  did  not  permit  their  national  pride, 
though  not  interior  to  that  of  the  Spaiiian[&  to  as- 
sume so  high  a  tone ;  and  where,  from  long  alKance, 
the  English,  in  despite  of  their  being  foreigners  ana 
heretics,  were  ever  regarded  with  favour.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  send  an  expedition,  consisting 

of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  to  assist  in  the 

* 

•  {dflitthnr'i  JElMlofr  of  tiit  PMinnltt  War.  toL  I  p.  444.1 

•M,  Sil.  ,Aa  a  hrtkm  atrofwai  i«f  then  KotiBaMili,  Mf.  WUtbraad 
addreaaed  a  letter,  on  the  lituation  of  StMiin.  to  Loid  HoDand : 
"tlia.mlipct,*'  ho  laid.  "  bdifw  peeuHariy  iotentting  to  that  dis- 
oaimthM  DobkfDaa,  fraen  the  attachinaot  he  had  ftmned  19  a 
pwsia.  the  araiMimirof  whoie  efaaractar  he  had  had  dn  oppoftn- 
natotoeetiiiiala.^J 
I  Wo^iiy^ •fontanr  of etate  far  Ibreiia  aftin.) 


emancipation  of  Portaga^  an.ppontio^  lor  whida 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  insurrecaoa  rendeiedL 
the  time  (avourable. 

We  left  Portugal  undej*  the  provisional  command 
of  General  Junot,  described  by  Napoleon  hunself  as 
one  whose  vanity  was  only  eaualled  by  his  rapacitji; 
and  who  conducted  himself  like  a  tvrant  over  too 
unresisting  natives,  firom  whom  he  levied  the  moat 
intolerable  exactions. 

There  is  no  access  to  know  in  what  manner  Na- 
poleon intended  to  dispose  of  this  ancient  kingdom. 
The  partition  treaty  executed  at  Fontainolean, 
which  had  been  made  the  pretext  of  occtipying 
Portugal,  had  never  been  in  reiBility  designed  to  r^gor. 
late  its  destinies,  and  was  neglected  on  all  sides^  am 
much  as  if  it  never  had  existed.,  Bonapsite  suhao- 
(luently  seems  to  have  entertained  'Some  ides«  o£ 
new- modelling  the  kingdom,  which  caused  him  to 
summon  together  at  Bayonne  a  Diet,  or  nsspmbly 
of  Portuguese  Notables,  m  order  to  give  an  ostansk- 
ble  authority  to  the  change  which  he  was  abont  to 
introduce. 

They  met  him  there,  according  to  the  sommona ; 
and,  although  their  proceedings  had  no  material  oob- 
setiuences,  yet,  as  narrated  by  the  Abb^  de  Pradt, 
who  was  present  on  the  occaaibn,  they  foim  too  ca- 
rious an  illustration  of  Bonaparte'smind  and mamMc, 
to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  Having  heard  with  in- 
difference  an  address  pronounced  by  the  Camic  do 
Lima,  an  ancient  Portuguese  noble,  who  wasprssi- 
dent  of  the  deputalion.  Napoleon  opened  the  bnai- 
ness  in  this  hght  and  desoltory  way  .* — "  I  haidly 
know  what  to  make  of  you,  gentlemeo— it  mnatd^ 
pend  on  the  events  in  Spain.  And  then,  are  yon  oC 
consoDuence  sufficient  to  constitnte  a  separate jpeo* 
pie  1— nave  you  enough  of  siae  to  do  so?  Y€«r 
prince  has  let  himself  be  canied  off  to«>the  BraaiB 
by  the  EngUsh—he  has  oommitted  a  great  pieoe  of 
foHy,  and  he  will  not  be  long  in  repenting  of  it.  A 
princ&"  he  added,  tumiBg  gayly  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt, 

is  like  a  biahop-»he  ought  to  reside  witlun  his 
charge."*-Then  again  speakhig  to,  the  Coent  do 
Lima,  he  asked  what  was  the  population  of  PortngaL 
answering,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  qoesoon, 
"Two  mOliona,  is  itr'-" More  than  threes  sin^*^ 
replied  the  count— ^*  Ah— I  did  not  know  that;  aad 
LMbon— an  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  -tfioiisand  • 
inhabitants  f'—"  More  than  double  that  anmber, 
sire.**—"  Ah— I  was  not  aware  of  that." 

Proceeding  throtigh  several  tiuesiions  Tegavdm 
matten  in  which  his  information  did  not  seem  more 
aoeurete,  he  at  leiigth  impfoaohed  the  primoooligeet 
of  the  conferenoa  "  What  do  yon  wjah  to  be,  yon 
Portuguese  V*  he  said,  "  Do  you  deaim  to  booomo 
Spanuuds  f  *  This  enestioa,  even  frsm  ffapoJeon,  • 
roused  the  whole  pride  of  the  Portogneee;  ibr  it  M 
well  known  with  what  ill-will  and  jeakrasy  tbey  rs-i) 
gard  the  sister-country  of  the  Pemnsiila,  againet 
whom  they  hyive  so  long  preserved  their  Uidc|>end- 
enca  The  Coun  t  de  Linm  drew  up  hia  penon  t6  ila 
full  height,  laid  his  hand  on  hisawonLaiid  aipnwer- 
ed  the  insoltinff  demand  by  a  loud  No,  Jfhieh  re- 
sounded  througn  the  whole  apartment.  Bonapavto 
waa  not  offended,  but  rather  amused  by  this  trait  or 
national  character.  He  broke  rap  the  meeting  witii* 
oot  entering  fhrther  on  the  bnsineas  for  whicb  it  waa 
summoned  together,  and  aftei^aid  told  ihoae  aboef 
his  person,  that  the  eount  of  Lima  had  treated  him 
witu  a  superb  No.  He  e^en  showed  aome  personal 
favour  to  that  high-spirited  noUeman,  but  proceeded 
no  further  in  his  ooweepondenee  with  the  Pbfti^ueaa 
depnties.  The  vtfbole  scene  is  carietia,  as  aervrnf  to 
show  how  familiar  the  tianaference  of  allegianes^ 
and  alienation  of  sovereignt^r,  were  become  to  his 
mind,  smce  in  the  ease  ofa  lungdom  like  Ponogal 
of  some  importance  were  even  its  ancient  renown 
alone  regarded,  he  oould  advanoe  to  the  oomidere- 
tion  of  its  fctvre  state  with  saeh  imperfect  know* 
ledge  of  its  cireomstances,  and  so  much  levity  both, 
of  manner  and  of  purpose.  Kingdoms  had  become 
the  cards,  which  he  shoffled  and  desh  at  his  pleaa> 
ure,  with  all  the  in^dflerence  of  a  praciiaed  ganm^ 
ster.  The  occaaiqii  he  had  for  the  aezyicee  of  the 
portflgneea  maasMf  of  Notahlea  paiasdmwmj^  an*  * 


■  tkB'd«ti(i(i«aar;wh6rn)t  1ii(l,ciinsisled  were  seDt  ta 
I  .Baardosni,  where  ihcy  reaijed  in  nujlecl  uulpover- 
:  tynadllhe  general  peiceperroiiledlhem  lo  reluro 

■  to  Porlnml. 

S6iDe  hinti  in  BonBpsrte's  letter  lo  Murat,  foi- 

-  tnerly  qiioled,  migtit  induce  one  to  Micve  thgl  the 
(miwn  *f  ihe  HoTieo  of  Braganzo  waa  jjieam  lo  be 
transferred  to  hia  brows  ;•  but  ht  obtsini 

■  j.i    .-...    r -..  ■  conlinued 

■f  the  Spa 

beyond  the  influence  of 

A  movtWent  m  cmpml  nn 
-in  Spsin  ihroUL ,,, -, 

■  twTC  a  ttfmpaihetio  Bffecl.on  the  sisttt  kingJon 
'■PontigBl.onwhointheFr---'-— ' ' 

■  more  severely;  not  merely 

■Btroyitigihe  iniiependen!^  .. j, 

-ing  to  tb*  plunder  of  it?  resources,  and  tie.  maltie»t- 
!  iti'm  «inemliRbitant9.  Ilieqimi  whiob  animuied 
i  the  Bpsninnls  *oon  showed  itself  among  the  Portu- 
I  Baeee.   O^tto,  tUe  eecond  ciiyln  the  luoudoin,  after 

-  a  flnrt  sjtempt  at  insurfecjion,  wjich  thel'rtneh,  by 
;  sid  of  the  timid  local  oulnorltiei.  fouud  .l1;ei|iaJveE 

■  able'losuppress,  mpdea  aocond  efTuri  with  better 
.  aafveas,  eipclled  tfie  Fr:nch  from  (he  eity  ntid  ibe 
"■djsepni  coimiry,  and  placid  theniBelvei under  the 

■  comraanJ  of  a  proviaionBl  Junia,  at  the  head  of 
whom  wus  the  Bishop  of  Oporto.    The  iindling  fire 

'll*w  Tight  aiid\f(  in  evcrj'  ircclion ;  and  at  Icnaih, 
'  -wberevet  the  French  did  not  posaeas  a  airoiiR  and 
■predommaring  armed  force,  ihii  country  wi 
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Grecian  berOi  who  with 


renchypkepi 
c  oC  the  eou 


■necpoiniedtowkrdibia 

„  „_..,, hfpjoof&Din  head  to  fool, 

in  hopeaof  JjacowrinK  aome  rent  or  flaw,  Ihrou)^ 
wLich  to  deal  a  vrouad.  Junol  jneily  aifiiwd,  that 
the  condition  of  the  Peunnli,   mo^  capectally  of 

of  tbo  Eiiglisb.  Infact,  an  eipediiioa  of  leji  thou- 
sand men  had  alreodj  tailed  frum  Oork,  and,  n  hat 


Horn  UN 


dncied  w 
I  ad  much 


s  lofted  indjvidunls,  ui 

'    rDlik^axaii 
noged  by  it> 


placf^l  indei  the  command  of  Sia 
ELKT,  a  younper  son  of  iha  Earl  -' 
:iruui«wn,  oik  -'■->---   -'---• 
-..loraihe  fate  oft 
upon  W'i  hingOE,  ( 

Inlodia,  Sir  Arthur  Wellealeyliid  aeen  and  con- 

-  -   '  -  II  upoiialnrBeasdrxteI>daiscBle,af  f  hich 

il  oSietria  the  European  armv  of  England 

)prehenawii,  at  leaal  much  eipenenee. 

LDotiiiiiitad  with  liie  beet  mode  of  rap- 


plvingarmiMW. 
been  lamjUarlv  a 


:lion  aftfluiat  them.    This  iIkI  not  paaa  without 

bloodiihed.    The  French,  under  command  of 

Loison,  ftiarched  from  iha  froutiur  farlrcaa  of 
Almeida,  <□  inppresstheinsurreeiioa  atQporioi  but 
QenAnd  Sikiera,  a  PortuROose  no6lemari,  who  had 
put  himielf  at  the  head  of  the  armed  population, 
ntanagedso  to  harass  ihe  enemy'a  march,  that  he 
"Was  rnmp<^lled  to  abandon  hiaiDtention,andreluTii  lo 
'Almeida,  ihoueh  his  force  amounted  to  una  thou- 
'■•and  mea.  AtBeJa,  Leiria,  Evora,t  aad  other  places, 
l-the  diaotpline  of  the  French  oicrcaine  the  on>oniion 
'oflhe  ci  mens  and  Desaanirfi  and,  in  order  tosiiike 
terror,  the. b|aodyliniiiJ  of  military  ciecution  ws( 
extended  agaiiiEt  the  unrununalctonna  and  dJatricu. 
Bnt  ihelnhwmaaity  of  the  yieiora  only  served  to  in- 
CTcase  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  their  enemies. 
Men  who  had  seen  their  houses  burned,  iheir  vine- 
yards torn  up,  Iheir  femalts  viola leil,  had  no  forihti 
Mac  of  life  lave  for  revenaei  and  when  iBlher  num- 
bers, position,  or  other  ad  vanlagea,  gave  the  Poriu- 
gncae  an  opportunity,  it  was  eieiciaed  with  premedi- 
tated aifd  relentleaa  cruel ly.t 

Had  Junol   been  able  to  employ   his  la\\  force 
— ' —  iheinanrnente  itialikelvtbalin  so  narrow 

.7  this  miaerahie  war  mi*ht  have  been  ended 

\v  llie  despotic  eflorta  of  irtesiiiible  iinilitarjr  fbrce- 


„_ _^ iidable 

in  his  preparaliana  for  battle,  atid  succeMCal  in  the 
action  n«elr,  he  waa  even  more  dialingniahed  by  die 
alertness  and  Baganly  which  tievtt  rested  aatiaffrd 
.iih  a  usdIms  vietorj,  bni  JmprOvEd  lo  the  uller- 
lotl  Ihc'ad vantages  which  he  bad  attained,  by  His 
.wn  masterly  ilisposiuons,  and  ihe  mlour  of  his 
troop*    Hiamind  was  never  en li rely  en!noe«ed  by 

.1. ■__     -ji,^  ),o^  abaorlitng  soever  ita  impor- 

, , and  li«fi  future  were  ahke  before  him; 

and  the  diductjilii*  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
the  wholei  were  ccoibined,  in  all  their  benrinKS,  with 
-  ■    -'       '  -■ — '""ity,  which  seemed  the  worh  of 
in  iheeserciae  of  judgment.    In 

, a  Mngolar  and  distmraibhed  man 

scrned  inaccessible  to  those  false  and  delusive  viiiws 
which  mislead  onlinary  thinkers',  hii  atrenglh  or 
judgment  rejected  them,  as  aorae  aoija  will  not  prO- 

^ jiioua  weeds :  and  it  might  be  nid  of  him, 

1  Eubwcts  10  which  he  gave  his  attention,  the 
opinions  which  he  formed,  approached,  perhaps,  as 
neat  ihepeifectionaf  human  reaaon  os  (he fallibility 


K  country  thia 

by  the  despolii. ..  ...„ , 

But  the  French  general  bad  apprehenaiona  tiom  an- 
«lber  quarter,  which  obliged  him  ' 


1^}  Dthei 

jugatio: 

nhude  of  J 


■Hvttn  cnif  ftr,  of  tbt  nu«  lhntt» 
■taualm  affvdiJ  no  ujlinn.    Ha  nn 

fis  wwmrihci^dMC  la  kmU,  i 

Sgbuli  in  Um  bDmnC'^Hmrtni  n 
evEM  foU  aiu  ffnw  e^Mmpa,  and>  m  ti 

uakaorioSVd  j!h?<sin  A< 
(varr  Kwal  and  bit  or  ihs  ixetla 
irw  uamrA  Lau«n  wu  e* — 
•rdiliMieff'i  riii(  (mi  iIm  Iibl 

"rB-.l  " 


a  field.    His  thonghia 


niiu.  deitumng 
X  which  he  bad  BH 
ply  ibem  Ki  olhn 


:r  extended  r 


ruth  andaimpliei 
--■■- ather  tha.. 


To  thiB  prescience  of  inlellecl,  i 
uality,  waa  added  a  decision,  whi 

iition  waa  onea  formed,  enabled  f... _ 

--''--■'■-   vent  with  a  firmness,  in  acceasibla 


ch^when  his  re«o- 
*ir  jbthnr  Welles- 


it.  aU  th 

the  highest  resolution  hi 


..hich  mind  a  of 

been  found  accessible  in 
u  hich  are  sore  to  impair 
he  spirits  of  othais.    A 


eaiergy,  and  eihai 

la  fltled  to  eoiure  _   ... 

aiion,  snd  capahkeofaui 

isty  lUid  btteL , 

Ited,  togsiherwtlh  •  power  of '..... 

uncommonly  ■cnle,  may  be  mentioned  *a  tendinR 
to  complete  the  qualities  of  ^ir  Arthur  Wellesley  for 
iba  extraordinary  part  to  which  Providence  had  des- 
tined him.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  precision  Af 
thought,  sagacity  of  Judgment,  promptncea  of  de- 
oiaion,  and  firmness  of  resohition,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable reaemblance  helwixl  napoleon  and  the 
^glish  General,  dtctined  to  be  his  great  rival  i  and 
that  the  ebaruters  of  both  aorve  to  show  that  the 
greatest  actions  are  performed,  and  ihe  greatest  ob- 
jects attained,  not  by  men  who  are  gifted  with  any 
rare  and  smfpilar  peculiatitjea^of  latent,  but  by  those 

,.,   .„  eiecution, 

. ,. _.  ortlinary  degrae, 

carried  to  Ins  hi( ' 

greeof  perfection, 

Sir  Arthur  Wallealey's  qushtiea  were  well'  known 
in  India,  where,  in  the  brilliant  campugn  of  A» 
■aye.  he  defeated  the  whole  forte  of  the  Mahrallui, 
and  ended  triumphantly  a  long  and  doobtAil  wah 
llie  following  eipraasions,  on  his  leaying  India, 
occur  in  (he  (amilisr  letter  of  an  eieellent  judg* 
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of  hmnan  character,  and  who^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  Uvea 
to  take  a  juttund  anid  jnat  ptide  in  the  «vent  of  hie 
own  prophecy  ^^"  Yon  aeem,"  he  wrote  to  hie  &u- 

^  zopean  oorveflpondenr,  '^  to  he  at  a  loaa  for  generaia 
in  RngUnd.  There  ia  one  now  returning  ttom  India, 
who  if  you  can  overeome  the  ohiections  of  prece- 
dence and  ienerth  of  sennce,  and  place  him  at  onoe 
at  the  head  of  the  Britiah  army,  ia  capable  of  saying 
En^and  at  least,  if  not  Europe,  from  the  dangers 
which  seem  UiiekeninK  around  yon."— Host  form- 
nateir  for  England,  and  for  Europe,  the  objectiona 
which  might  have  obatructed  the  rise  of  another 
officer  in  uke  ciroumatancea.  did  not  operate  against 
Sir  Arthur  WeUealey  in  the  same  degree.  His 
brother,  the  Manmis  Welleaier,  dbtinguished  by 
the  talents  which  nad  goyemed  and  extended  our 
empire  in  India,  had  already  ranch  interest  in  our 
doQieetio  councils,  in  which,  eome  months  ato- 
wardfhe  held  an  eminent  j;)lace. 

He  .was  selected  at  this  nnportaat  crisis  to  go  as 
ambassador  plenipotentiary  to  $pain,  as  one  on 
whose  wisdom  and  experience  the  utmost  reliance 
oould  be  reposed.  The  marquis  was  of  course  well 
ac^aintod  with  Sir  Arthidr'a  talenta;  and,  con- 

.ecious  that  in  urging  his  brother's  pretensions'  to 
high  eroBloyment  in  ms  profession,  m  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  every  ehance  of 
the  moet  diatinguiahed  sncocss,  he  vequeeted  his 
nsflistanoe  as  the  hand  to  execute  the  counsels, 
which  were,  in  a  great  meaanre^  to  emanate  from 

.  himself  aa-the  head. 

The  Brmy  and  the  pnbfic  l|ad  become  aeqfuainted 
with  Sir  Arthur's  ments  durmg  the  brief  campugn 
of  Copenhagen,— his  name  already  inspired  hope 
and  confidence  into  the  eountry,— ^md  when  the 
brother  of  the  Marquis  Wellealev  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  destined  for  the  peninsula, 
none  fainted  that  the  selection  bad  been  made  f^om 
und^ue  imrtiality ;  and.  subsequent  events  soon  taught 
the  nation,  not  only  that  the  confid^ce.  so  far  as 

{epoaed  in  Sir  Arthur  WeUealey,  waa  perfectly  just, 
>ut  that  it  ought,  in  wisdom,  to  -have  been  much 
more  abaolute. 

Under  these  auspices  the  expedition  set  sail  for 
the  Peninsula,  and,  toucfaimr  at  Gomnna,  received 
auch  news  as  determined  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
•elect  Portugal  as  the  scene  of  his  operations,  being 
the  point  upon  which  sueceae  seemed  most  likely  to 
influence  the  fmnerai  canae.    He  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  Oporto,  and  soon  learned  the  imoor- 
tant  news  of  this  defeat  of  Dupont,  and  the  Hight  of 
.  the  iniruaive  king  fi»m  Madrid.    These  tidings  were 
-of  pnrtionUr.ljnportance,  beoausa  the  consequences 
twere  likely  to  find  foil  occupation  in  Spain  for  the 
victorious  array  of  Beaaii^res,  which,  if  lelt  disen- 
liti^iped,  might  b«ve  entered  Portugal,  and  co-operpted 
with  Jnnot.    At  the  sunc  time,  a  body  of  British 
/troops,  which  had  been  destined  to  support  Caeta- 
,  nos,  was  left  disposable  by  the  snrrendor  of  Baylen, 
.and,  having  embarked  for  Portugal,  now  Joined  Sir 
^Artpnr  Weueeley.    Lastly,  came  the  important  in- 
(itelligenoe,  that  Sir  Arthur's  army  was  to  be  rem- 
<^SiMced  immediately  with  fifteen  tKmsand  men,  end 
^tfaat  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  to  eommend  in  chief. 
.This  ofiicer  was  governor  of  Gibraltar,  and,  during 
(ihe  Spanish  inanrrection,  had  acted  both  with  wip- 
^om  and  ener^  in  assisting,  advising,  and  oncour- 
•ASing  the  patriots ;  but  it  is  doing  him  no  iiuury  to 
aay,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  uncom- 
mon combination  of  talents,  both  military  and.  polit- 
ical, which,  in  the  present  crisis,  the  situation  of 
4X>mmander-Ln-chief  in  Portugal  peremptorily  de- 
manded. 

Assured  of  these  succours.  Sir  Arthur  Welleeiey 
disemhsfked  his  army  in  Mondego  bay,  and  ad- 
,vanced  towards  Leiria  by  the  seacoast,  for  the  sake 
.of  communicating  with  the  fleet,  from  which  th«y 
jocdved  theirproviaions.  The  French  generals 
Laborde  and  Tnomicres  were  detached  from  Lisbon 
•to  check  tliO  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  Loison, 
inf>vin?  from  the  Alentejo,  was  in  reuiiiness  to  form 
a  junction  with  his  countrymen.  In  the  mean  time^ 
a.  tamaltnary  Portaguese  army  of  insurgents,  com- 
jRianded  by  Oencrai  Freire^  an  unraaaonable  and 


) 


capricious  m^n,  (vhoisftefwfcd  4pnt>Ui!)ilbi 
strong  suspicions  of  trei^cbeiy  to  then wo^  ~ 
firet  incomniQ^ed  the  Britjah  general  by  eaitti 
pretensions,  and  finally  altogether  declined  «o  4io- 
operate  with  him.  A  general  of  an  (wdinary  fkcrao- 
ter  might  not  unr6adqnably  have  been  ao  for  |Up- 
gusted  with  the  conduct  of  those  whom  jm  md 
come  to  asBiBt,  as  to  foel  diminished tobI in  aaawe 
which  seemed  to  be  indil&rent  to  ii«  uAtu^  4ofoM- 
ere.  But  Sir  Arthur  Welleale}ry  distmfpnaiied  a« 
much  by  his  knowledge  of  mankind  aa  Jus  miiiKry 
talentSLknew  how  to  make  allowance  for  the  ca- 
price ot  an  individual  called  soddeolr  to  aoonmnnd, 
for  which  peniaps  his  fonner  l)fo  l^d  not  fitted  fatm, 
and  for  die  ebb  and  flow  of  ufUonal  spirit  m  tk9 
ranks  of  an  insurgent  populatipn.  He  knew  that 
victory  over  the  French  was  necessary  to  obtam  $be 
confidence  of  the  Port^v>iUeae ;  and,  with  lan  alertoeM 
and  activity  which  had  prevented  the  jiuictu>n  of 
Loison  with  Laborde,  h»  pushed  on  to  attack  U^th 
August)  the  tatter  French  general,  where  he  waijtad 
the  approach  of  his  colLeague  in  n  strong  ^oaLiMo 
near  the  town  of  Rorica.  Attacking  at  onqa  m  ' 
and  opon  the  flank,  he  drove  them  from  their  grc 
and  his  victory  formed  the  first  permanent 
available  succetjs  obtained  by  the  Bntish  arogr  in 
eventful  Peninsular  struggle.  Laborde  reOMled 
upon  Torres  Vedras^  on  vhidi  Loison  had  aim 
directed  his  ooturse.* 

The  Portuguese  inanrrection  became, wide  and 
general  on  flank  ang  rear,  and  Junot.  aaw  ttttia 
chance  of  extingnisbing  the  cpnflagption,  unisaf 
he  should  be  able  to  defeat  the  Eugliah  g^eral  in  m 
pitched  battle.  For  this  purpose  he  withdrew  all 
the  French  garrisons  exca>t  from  Lisbon  itaelE. 
Elvas,  Almeida,  and  Peniche ;  and,  collecting  his 
whole  forces  at  vimeiro,  pear  Torres  v edfB%  oater- 
mined  there  to  abide  the  shock  of  war. 

In  the  mean  while,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been 
joined  by  a  part  of  the  promised  succours ;  who»  dis- 
embarkmg  with  difficulty  on  the  dangerous  coast, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  mam  body  aa  thegr 
marched  towards  the  enemy,  fit  wasnot an  egoaw 
fortunate  circumstance,  that '  Sir  Harry  Buiraio 
Ncale,  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  also  ia>peared  on 
the  coast,  and  communicated  with  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley. The  latter  explained  his  plan  of  engaging 
the  French  army,  and  throwinf?  it  back  on  Lismq, 
where  an  insurrection  would  instantly  have  taken 
place  in  their  rear,  and  thus  Portugal  nakht  iiave 
been  delivered  by  a  single  blow.  But  Sir  Han7 
Burrard,  though  a  brave  officer,  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  that  confidence  in  the  Bntish  soldiery 
which  th^  so  well  deserve  at  the,  hands  of  theff 
leaders.  He  recomqiended  a  defensive  sjvtem  until 
the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  their,  succours  from  Eng- 
land ;  neither  seeing  how  much,  in  war,  da>enda 
upon  a  sndden  and  powerful  effbri,  nor  conaidenq^ 
that  ihe  French  of  all  men  can  best  employ  to.  th«r 
own  advanta^,  whatever  leisure  may  be  allowed 
them  by  the  umidity  or  indecieion  of  l/ieir  euemy. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  difficulties  of  Junp*  • 
situation  had  determined  him  on  the  haaard  of  .a 
genetal  nciion  ;  and  the  amues  being  ^Ireadjr  .vwy 
near  each  other,  the  only  change  occasioned  m  the 
course  of  extents  by  the  interposition  7f  the  lately 
arrived  British  genoral,  was,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, instead  ofbeiog  the  assailant,  as  be  tmd  pro- 
posed, was,  on  the  memorable  21st  August,  hitnasi 
attacked  b>'  Junot  near  the  town  of  Vmieiro  Tiia 
British  amounted  to  about  16,000  men,  but  of  theas 
not  above  one  half  were  engaged ;  the  French  oo«- 
ftisted  of  about  14^,  all  of  whom  were  hrom[^t 
into  action.t  The  French  attacked  in  two  divisional 
that  on  the  left,  commanded  by  Laborde.  about  fif« 
thousand  men,  and  that  on  the  right,  under  Loisoo^ 
considerably  siron^r.  The  centre,  or  reserve,  was 
commanded  by  K^Ilcrraan,  occupied  the  fpaoe^be- 
tween  the  attacking  divisiona,  and  served  to  ooa« 

•  rsoulhfy.  vol.  ii.  vl99 ;  Nw>ieT.  toI.  i  J?.  20*.  ^Tbe  hm  of 
tho  French  wm  SOO  affled  tnd  woorM  :  tinonf  the  latter  was 
Uhorde  hittMeif  Tbe  Britj«h  abo  adfrred  ooaiiderahlr :  twB 
Uautenanft  atid  nearly  WO  men  h*  ing  Uflerf.  taken,  or  wouaM.] 

*  IA  Preffeli  Aider  of  tmttle  fimndqDM  (M  flol4ttVa  a  SSflUa 
14f0in  1MB  vreaaot  W)4ar  ama.] 
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§\eof  that  peculiar  mpde  of  tactioa  by  which  the 
^ench  tt(>opd  had  ao  often  broken  through  and  dis- 
-conceried  the  finest  troops  of , the  ooatioent,  and  also 
ct  the  manner  io  which  their  imjpetuous  valour  might 
Jhe  fdiled  and  rendered  unavaihng,  by  a  aieady,  ac- 
tive, ftbd  tesqlute  enemy. 

The  favourite  mode  of  attack  by  the  FVench  was, 
V9e  have  often  noticed,  by  Ibrmation  into  maaaive 
columns,' the  centre  and  rear  of  which  give  the  head 
no  oDporcunity  to  pause,  hut  thrust  the  leading  files 
beaaioqg  forward  on  the  thin  line  of  enemies  op- 
poised  to  them,' which  are  necessarily  broken  through, 
as  unequal  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  chargmg 
))ody.  In  this  maoner,  and  in  £11  confidence  of  suo- 
itefls.  General  Laborde  in  person,  heacjiag  a  column 
of  bjstier  than  two  thousand  men,  lunied  on  the 
British  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  the  60th  regi- 
xaent,  with  some  neld  pieces,  and  a  Hiigle  company 
of  sharpshooters.  The  regiment,  about  four  hun- 
dr^  men  in  number,  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  brow 
'<)f  A  hill,  presented  an  obstacle  so  little  formidable 
to  the  heavy  column  which  came,  against  them*  that 
it  seemed  the  very  noise  of  their  approach  should 

.Jiave  driven  them  from  the  ground.  But  Colonel 
Walker  auddenlv  alterine  the  formation  of  his  regi- 

'  nent,  so  as  to  place  its  une  obliquely  on  the  fiank  of 
the  advancing  column,  instead  of  remaining, parallel 
to  it.  opeaea  a  terrible,  well-sustained,  and  irresisti- 
ble fireT  where  every  ball  passing  through  the  dense 
array  of  the  enemy^made  mora  than  one  victim,  and 
where  the  close  discharge  of  grape-shot  was  still 
zaote  fatal  This  heavy  and  destructive  fire  was  im- 
mediatelv  seconded  by  a  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
by  which  the  column,  unable  to  form  or  deploy,  re- 
ceived on  their  defenceless  flank,  and  among  their 
shattered  ranks,  the  attack  of  the  handful  of  men 
whom  they  had  expected  at  once  to  sweep  from  their 
•course.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  irresisti- 
bly; and  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  behaved 
with  the  utmost  steadiness,  br^e  their  ranks  and 

\ran,  leaving  near  three  fourths  of  their  number  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.*  The  same  sort  of 
close  combat  was  general  over  the  field.  The  bri- 
gade of  General  Fen^uson,  on  the  right,  was  at- 
tacked by  General  Loison  with  an  impetuosity  and 
vigour  not  inferior  to  that  of  Laborde.  A  mutual 
charge  of  bayonets  took  place ;  and  here,  aa  at 
Maida,  (he  Fsanch  advanced^  indeed,  bravely  to  the 

.  ^^ock,  but  lost  heart  at  the  moment  of  the  fatal  en* 
counter.  To  what  else  can  we  ascribe  the  undenia- 
ble fact,  that  their  whole  front  rank,  amounting  to 

'three  hundred  gren|kdier8,lay  stretched  on  the  ground 

.  almost  in  a  single insta nt  It  ^ 

^The  French  were  now  in iull  retreat  on  all  aides. 

^thex  had  abandoned  their  artiUeiy,— they  were  fiy- 

<  infi  in  confusion,— the  battle  was  won,— the  victor 
"had  only  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  full 

Hints  o(  conq.ue8t    Sir  Arthur  Wellestey  had  deter- 
mined to  move  one  part  of  his  army  on  Toirea  Ve- 
dras,  so  as  to  get  between  the  Frendi  and  the  near- 
-est  road  to  Lisbon,  ^hile.  with  another  division  he 
£)IIowed  the  chase  of  the  beaten  army,  to  whom 
thQ9  no  retreat  on  Lisbon  would  remain,  but  bjr  a 
circuitqus  route  through  a  country  io  a  state  of  in- 
.  Buirection.    l^nhappily,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  pe- 
tiod  of  command  wiaa  for  the  pvesent  endea.    Sir 
;  Harry  finrrard  had  landed  during  the  action,  and 
.  bad  with  due  liberality  declined  taking  any  com- 
mand until  the  battle  seemed  to  be  over ;   when  it 

<  unhappily  occurred  to  him,,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  General  Fer- 
ftnson,  and  other  -  general  ofiicefa^  to  interpose  his 
autborilyfor  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  farther  pur- 
suit-t    He  accounted  such  a  measure  incautious 

*  Aft^r  the  caDituIatlon  of  Cintra.  General  TiOison  desired  to  h^ 
•4ntfO(lluosd  to  CuloncI  wa1k(?r,  and  eongratutnird  that  officer  on 
and  uilsat  with  which  he  had  mnderad  tiie  defimce 


ivhava  the  cneav  ,wu:  wpinDr  in  mvltfr'  ^^  ter- 
haiM  entertaonea  too'saniitnre  afielihg  of  idM  i|nH 
periority  of  Freoeh  tsrties.  Thus  Vimairo.  in*  its 
direct  coBse^ueRCea,  seemed  to  be  only  anothsr  ex- 
ample of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Sngiish  without 
any  corresponding  results :  one  of  those  nomerous 
instances,  in  which  the  eoraiers  gaSn  tbe  battle  ftom 
ooofidance  in  their  own  hearts  and  Arms,  and  the 
l^nera)  fails  to  impnnre  it,  perhaps  from  an  eqoslly 
jUBt  diffidence  of  his  own  skili  and  talents. 

Hean  while.  Sir  Hew-  Dalrymple,  arrivmg  ftvm 
Gibraltar  in  a  frigate,  superseded  Sir  Harry  Bonvld, 
as  Sir  Harry  had  Superseded  Sir  Arthur;  and  thus, 
withia  twenty-four  boors,- the  English  army  had  s«c- 
cesaively  three  eommandera-in-cnief.l  The  tinM  of 
prosecuting  the  victory  was  passed  awaybefove  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  came  ashore-^for  the  French  had 
been  able  to  gain  the  position  of  Toms  Vedites, 
from  which  it  had  been  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  chief 
object  to  exclude  them.  That  general  then  knew 
well,  as  he  afterwards  showed  to  the  world,  what 
advantage  mi^^  be  eaketatif  that  position  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon. 

Bar  Junoc  had  suflered  too  severely  in  the  battle 
of  Vimeiro.  and  had  too  many  difiiculties  to  contend 
with,  to  admit  of  his  meditating  an  ohstinale  defence. 
The  victorious  British  arnry  was  in  his  front,— the  in- 
surgepts,  encouraged  by  the  event  of  the  battle,  were 
on  his  ilkiiks,— the  English  fleet  mi^t  operate  in 
his  rear.-;-ana  the  populous  town  of  Lisbon  itself  was 
iiot  to  be  kept  down  without  a  great  mifitary  force. 
Then  if  the  successes  in  Andalusia  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  events,  the  Spanish  armies  mfight 
invade  Portugal,  and  co-operate  with  the  English. 
Moved  by  these  circumstances,  the  French  general 
was  induced  to  propose  that  evacuation  of  Portugal, 
its  cities,  and  fortresses,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Cintra.ll  The  French,  by  the 
articles  of  that  convention,  were  to  be  transported  to 
their  own  country,  with  their  arms,  arduery.and 
property,— under  wnich  last  article  they  carried  off 
much  of  the  plunder  of  which  fhey  had  stripped  the 
Portuguesa  A  Russian  fleet  in  theTagus,  command- 
ed bx  Admiral  Sininvin,  was  delivered  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  deposite,  as  it  was  termed ;  so  unwilling  were 
we  to  use  towards  Russia  the  language  or  practice,  of 
war,  although  the  countries  were  m  a  state  of  avowed 


iH  IfaM  CO  doeidediy  susciior  to  Napol«onV  favDoriW  nMuure.— 

t  [Thie^auH.  R%tipD  d^  l*fi?rp^ticin  du  Portugal,  p.  I94 ;  Na« 
i^iif,  vol.  i.  p.  SIS;  ddbthsTi  vol.  it  p.  903.1 
J  I  ipjoseodioffi  of  tfao  JBwl  of  laquior »  and  lUfiar.  fel  I  a 


posed,  than  the  others,  how  long  the  war  mij^ht  be 
protracted,  after  the  favourable  moment  of  victoiy 
had  been  permitted  to  pass  without  bein^  improved, 
considered  the  liberation  of  Portugal,  with  its  sfa- 
const,  its  ports,  and  its  fortresses,  besides  the  eastern 
line  of  frontier,  which  oflered  an  easy<;ommunicaiion 
with  Spain,  as  an  advantage  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  cheaply  purchased  by  the  articles  granM 
to  Junot.  ,      ,    . 

But  the  light  in  which  the  people  of  England  saw 
the  Convention  of  Cintra,ir  was  extremely  dinierent. 
It  is  their  nature  to  nurse  extravagant  hopes,  and 
they  are  proportionally  incensed  When  such  are  ius- 
appointed-  The  public  were  never  more  generajlT 
united  in  the  reprobation  ofany  measure;  and  although 
much  of  their  resentment  was  founded  In  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  yet  there  were  circumstances  in  ihe 
transaction  which  jusrifled  in  aome  measure  ^e 
general  indignation.  The  succession  of  the  ihtee 
generals  was  compared  to  the  playing  of  trump-cards 

I  ["  ThUK,  in  tbs  •hprt  fpam  of  tmenir-foar  hoiita,  iwffng  vAich 
K  uattlo  was  fought,  the  array  fell  aiiccMsively  into  ihe  hands  of 
three  nwn,  who,  ooming  mtn  difiwitht  qutvtcrs^  iM^h  nflernnt 
Tiews,  habits,  and  inforraati<)n,  bad  not  any  prnvious  oppoftttisty 
of  oommaoins  eves  by  ktler.  ao  aa  to  aminffe  «  eoamnoir  plan  ot 
operations."— Napikr,  vol.  I.  p.  9X9.}  .  -_  .  ' 

.    n  I  For  a  eop  j  of  the  Cmveotion  of  Ciatra,  ieo  Amraal  Refister, 

vol.  1.  p.  S«5.]  .       ,      ,-        . 

IT  I"  The  afaai^oe.  the  mt^Hations.  the  feonwntinD  Itaolf.  and 
the  etooution  of  its  provMions.  -wem  aU  conwnwioeil.  nondiMM. 
and  eonoluded,  at  the  distanee  of  thirty  inik«  from  ('Intra,  m^ 
which  plaoe  they  bad  oot  the  sliehtcat  connexion,  pqlHiral,  arili- 
tary,  or  local  \  yet  Lord  Byiwn  has  mvely  os^Brted  .tn  lyy  and 
verse,  thai  the  oonvedtfon  wa»  siciied  at  ttie  Waiquw  f*  "•ffu" 
v»'s  hoose  at  Ciotni ;  and  the  aoMwr  of   The  Diary  df  an  M»a- 

S\,' ynpranms  iw«n  the  poet's  diswew,  dstwrtod  th«  fUMrsI 
le  ink  spill  by  Junot  upon  the  occasion.  *'—NAPisa.)  .    t 


! 
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.  1  «t  *  Ipime'of  whitt  i  ttd  whether  it  was  deigned  or 

-(  fbrtacoaa,  bad  an  air  of  indedsion  that  was  almost 

I- ;  ludicrous.  Than  it  was  obvioiia,  that  the  younger 
and  in£Biior  o^cer  of  the  three  had  been  prevented 

•  from  following  up  the  victory  he  had  gainea,  and  that 

this  interference  had  rendered  necessary  theconven- 

tion  which  England  seemed  determined  to  consider  as 

<  injurious  to  O^ortugali  and  dishonourable  to  herself.  A 

.  Court  of  Inquiry*  put  the  proceedings  in  a  more  just 
point  of  view  for  the  two  superior  officers,  whose 
error  appeared  in  no  degree  to  have  exceeded  a  mis- 
takein  judgment,  the  fruit  of  too  much  caution.  But 
the  fierce  and  loudly  expressed  resentment  on  the 
.partof  the  publict  produced  very  important  conse- 

;  quences ;  and  though  thereoccurred  exceptions,  it  be- 

.  came  comparatively  difficult  or  dangerous,  from  that 

period,  to  propose  anv  one  as  commander  of  an  expe- 

. '  dUion  whose  talents  nad  not  pretensions  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

'Pupticitf  of  Bonajxarte  on  his  retum  to  Paris. — Official  8tatc- 
BMnt^  in  the  MoniU^iir-Reports  issued  by  Champogny,  Miiiii- 

>■  tef  of  U)«  Foreign  Dt-partment,— F'rench  Relations  with  the 
diifisl«ut  Power*  of  Kurope.— Spirit  of  Kcsiatance  throughout 
OermaDv.—Rutiia.— Napoleon  and  Aletander  moot  at  ErfVirt 
on  ?7th  »eptufl)bcr.^nd  separate  in  afjpanjnt  Friendi hip  on  17th 
October— Actual  leelingi  of  the  Autocrats— Their  joint  Letter 

>  to  th«  Xitir  of  Great  Britain.  propoMinir  a  ^ncral  Peace  on  the 
pruiciple  of  uti  potaidetit—Witj  rejected.— Procedure  in  Spain. 
— Catalonia.— Return  of  Romana  to  Spain— Annies  of  Biake. 
Castanna,  and  Palafbx.— Exixniition  of  General  MoorarHls 
desDonding  Views  of  the  Spanixh  Cause— His  Plans.— Doreat  of 
'  Blako— and  Custanos.— Treachery  of  Mi^la.— Sir  John  Moore 
ratioats  to  Corunna— Disasters  on  the  Mctfch.— Battle  of  Co- 
runna,  and  Death  ol'Sir  Jolui  Moore. 

DtJRixG  no  part  of  his  history  did  Bonaparte  appear 
'  hefore  the  public  in  a  meaner  and  more  contemptible 
light,  than  immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Spanish  revolution.  In  the  deeper  disasters  of 
his  life,  the  courage  with  which  he  struizgicd  against 
misfortune,  gave  to  his  failing  efforts  the  dignity  of 
sinking  greatness :  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
appeared  before  France  and  before  Europe  in  the 
humiliating  condition  of  one,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  selfish  greed  to  commit  a  great  crime^  from  wnich 
!  he  had  denved  the  full  harvest  of  ignominy,  without 
an  iota  of  the  expected  profit.  On  the  contrary, 
blinded  bv  the  unconscientious  desire  of  acquisition, 
he  had  shown  himself  as  shortsighted  concerning 
results,  as  he  was  indifferent  respecting  means.? 
In  this  as  in  other  memorable  instances,  iniquity 
'  had  brought  with  it  all  the  consequences  of  folly. 

For  some  time  after  his  triumphal  return  to  Paris, 
-  Bonaparte  preserved  a  total  silence  on  the  affairs 
'  of  the  peninsula,  excepting  general  assurances  that 
'  all  was  well  ;§  and  that  the  few  partial  commotions 
;  which  had  been  excited  by  the  agents  of  England, 
'  had  been  everywhere  suppressed  oy  the  wisdom  of 
the  Grand  Council,  and  the  ready  concurrence  of  the 
eood  citizens,  who  saw  no  safety  for  Spain  save  in 
;  the  renewal  of  the  family  compact  of  tne  Bourbons, 
'  in  the  more  fortunate  dynasty  of  Napoleon.    To  ac- 
credit this  state  of  things,  many  pieces  of  news  were 
.  circulated  in  the  provinces  which  lay  nearest  to 
[Spain,  tendinjK  to  depress  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the 
insurgents.    Thus,  M.  de  Champagny  was  made  to 
write  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  La  Gironde, 
lath  June,]  that  George  UL  of  England  was  dead ; 
that  George  FV.,  on  succeeding,  had  made  an  instant 
and  total  change  of  ministry;  and  that  a  general 
pacification  might  be  instantly  expected.    The  same 

*  [See  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inquirr.  Aonoal  Reg  later,  vol  h. 
Pl  97S.) 

t  t  {See  eapecioUf  Pariiainentanr  Debatea,  (Feb.  91,  1809.)  rol. 
xU.  p  897.1 

:  [Qouvioa  6t  C]T.  Journal  dea  Op6rationa  de  1' Ann6e  de  Ca- 
takwne  en  1806  et  18M,  p.  18.] 

f  i  V'  TIm  IMh  of  Augnst  waa  pasaed  in  aayety  and  amusements, 
bieauee  the  amiia  of  Andaluaia  had  not  been  made  public ;  and 
DO  MapicioD  waa  entertained  that  oar  cHstoanary  ran  of  prospeiitjr 
bed  received  a  check.  It  was  only  divulfed  some  time  after- 
waida ;  and  it  ja  tnihr  curioaa  to  wmtoh  how  the  oourtien,  whoae 
tanda  ia  anjr  thiof  ekie  but  to  figbt.  critiebed  tboae  military  moo 
VBf  bad.  on  that  occaaion,  clouded  with  caiea  that  liow,  belbre 
wiMb  tbe  eooitien  were  all  ao  ready  to  bead  the  knee. '^-8  A  VAST, 
t.lLp.w.] 


artiiTe,  nHth  «imilar  tegdbds,  Wait  inserted  MaSiT 
in  the  Madrid  Gazette.il 

But  a  system  of  fiction  aiid  imporidon  resembles 
an  untempered  sword-blade,  which  is  not  only  sub- 
ject to  break  at  the  utmost^  need  of  him  who  wields 
It,  but  apt  to  wound  hhn  with  the  fragments  as  they 

Eing  asunder.  The  truth  began  to  become  too 
ring  to  be  concealed.  It  could  not  be  disguised 
t  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  had  been  restored  to 
independence — that  Junot  and  hie  army  had  been 
driven  from  Lisbon — that  Dupont  had  surrendered 
in  the  south  of  France-^that  Kin^  Joseph  had  been 
expelled  from  Madrid— and  that  m  almost  all  the 
harbours  of  the  peninsula,  which,  in  the  month  of 
March,  had  been  as  it  were  hcrmeiicaily  staled 
against  the  British  shipping  and  ,  commerce,  the 
English  w^re  now  receirca  as  friends  and  alifcs. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  conceal,  that  these  blots  on 
the  French  arms  had  all  taken  place  in  conseqiience 
of  the  unprincipled  ambition,  which,  not  satisfied 
with  disposing  of  the  produce  and  power  of  Spain, 
by  using  the  name  of  her  native  princes,  had  prompt- 
ed Napoleon  to^^xasperate  the  feelings  of  the  people 
by  openly  usurping;  the  supreme  power,  and  had  tljus 
converted  a  submissive  and  complaisant  ally  into  a 
furious  and  inexorable  enemy.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, even  for  the  talents  ana  audacity  of  Napoleqnu 
to  venture  before  the  French  nation  with  an  official 
account  of  these  errors  and  their  consequences,  how- 
ever palliated  and  modified.  Accordingly,  wc  must 
needs  say,  that  not  the  confession  of  a  felon,  when 
compelled  to  avow  his  general  guilt,  he  seeks  to  dis- 
guise some  of  its  more  atrocious  circumstance,  and 
apologize  for  others,  sounds  to  us  more  poor  and  hu- 
miliating, than  the  uncandid,  inconsistent,  and  un- 
manly exposition  which  Napoleon  was  at  length 
compelled  to  mumble  forth  in  his  official  document, 
when  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and 
was  jikcly  indeed  to  be  circulated  even  with  exag- 
gerations. 

Suddenly,  on  the  4th  of  September,  there  appeaird 
in  the  Moniteury  which  previously  had  been  chiefly 
occupied  by  scientific  details,  lyncal  poetry,  or  the-, 
atrical  criticisih,  a  minute  ana  garbled  account  of 
the  insurrection  in  Spain.    The  sanguinary  conduct 
of  the  insurgents  was  dwelt  upon ;  the  successes 
obtained  by  the  French  armies  were  magnified ;  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  were  extenuated  or 
glossed  over.    Dupont  was  represented  as  baring 
behaved  like  a  fool  or  a  traitor.    The  sufferings  of 
ZaTagossa,  during  the  siege,  were  dwelt  upon  with 
emphasis;  but  on  its  result  the  official  aocoimtxa- 
mained  silenu    The  most  was  made  of  the  victory 
of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  and  the  retreat  of  King  Jo- 
seph from  Madrid  was  ascribed  to  his  health's  disa- 
greeing with  the  air  of  that  capital.    There  were  twa 
reports  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  aflairs,  both  fix>m 
Champagny,  minister  of  the  foreign  department,  and 
both  addressed  to  the  emperor.    Tlie  first  waa  de- 
signed to  justify  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  on  Spain. 
It  was  dated  at  Bayonne,  as  far  back  as  the^Mth  of 
April,  a  period  when  Bonaparte  was  very  little  in- 
clined to  enter  into  any  reasoning  on  hiarniht,  since* 
believing  he  had  the  power  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, he  did  not  doubt  that  the  advantage  and  hon- 
our which  France  would  derive  from  the  subji^tion 
of  Spain,  would  sufficiently  plead  his  cause  with  the 
Great  Nation.    But  when  his  first  eflTorts  had  failed, 
and  further  exertions  were  fonhd  inevitably  naeessa- 
ry,  it  became  of  conseouence  to  render  the  enterprise 
piopular,  by  showing  that  the  measures  which  led  to 
It  yrere  founded  on  poUcy  at  least,  if  not  upon  moral 
justioe. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  document  is  contented  wHIi 
arguhig  the  first  point.  Something  is  hinted  of  Oh 
Spanish  administration  having  been  supposed  to 
nourish  hostile  purposes  towards  Prance,  and  Oo" 
doy's  manifesto  at  the  time  of  the  Prussian  war  is 
alluded  to;  but  the  principle  mainly  rested  opos, 
and  avowed  by  M.  Champagny,  is,  in  plain  langnaj^ 
a  gross  and  indecen t  sophism.  '*  Tha t  'which  pokey 
renders  necessary,"  says  the  statesman,  " 
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'Uvest  in  dlAm«trU»l  oppoifftioft  to  toat  wbieh  w  hon- 
orable or  honeat;  or,  in  other  words,  making  the 
-eib^au  of  the  temptation  a  justification  for  the  im- 
xnoraMty  of  the  ac^n.  Thia  la  the  same  princifde* 
iiHuch  sends  the  robber  on  the  hiffh-road,  and  npon 
which  almost  eveiy  speoiea  of  viliativ  is  committed, 
eicicepting  those  rare  enormities  which  are  nreeiisea 
^withoat  any  visible  motive' on  the  part  of  tne  perpe> 
trators.    To  apply  his  reasoning  to  the  case,  Cham- 

fagnr  sets  iortn   the  various   advantaged  which 
*rance>  mast  dative  from  the  more  intimate  onioa 
wick  Sjpain— thefkciUtieB  whieh  such  a  union  affoKled 
'  for  enfordttg  the  continental  system  against  Great 
Biiti&n— the  necessity  that  Spain  should  be  gov- 
em^  by  a  prinde,  on  whose  luthfui  attachment 
f*nn6e  could  -  repose  unlimited  confidence--and  the 
pvopiiety  of  retommsn<»ig  the  work  which  had  been 
tbe  leading  oi^jeetef  the  policy  of  Louis  the  Four- 
tnentfa.    Haiving  thus  shown  that  the  seiung  upon 
the  crown  and^libcrties  of  Spain  would  be  nighly 
'Rdvantafleous  to  France,  the  reporter  holds  his  lasK. 
•o^mpfuhed)  and  resumes  his  proposiiiott  in  these, 
rattiarkable  wordai'-"  Policy  demands  a  fipvnd  m^a- 
Mve  from  your  maj^sty-^ Justice  authorizes  it-— the 
trcnibies  of  Spain  rendar  it  indispensably  necessarv.'' 
The  second  report  of  M.  de  Champagny  held  a 
different  and  more  ominous  tone.     It  was  dated 
JPaiifl^  ist  September,  and  darkly  indicated  that  the 
-ffold  and  nachihationaof  tbe  English  had  fomented 
popular  intri^es  in  Spain,  which  had  frustrated  the 
attempt  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  tender  that  coun- 
try happy.     The.  reporter  then^  in  the  tone  with 
which  a  priest  addresses  the  ob^ct  of  his  worship, 
Jeverentiaily  expostulates  with  Napoleon,  for  per- 
mitting anarchjrto  spread  over  great  part  of  Spnin, 
and  for  leaving  Britain  at  liberty  to  say,  (hat  her 
frag,  driven  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  aild  ef  the 
Levant,  floats  triumphant! v,  nevertheless,  on  the 
coastsof  ths'kingdom  which  is  the  nearest  neigh- 
bour to  France.    Havins  thus  indirectly  tommuni- 
oated  the  general  fact,  that  Spain  was  m  insurrec- 
tion, and  that  the  fingKsh  fleet  rode  triumphant  on 
)ier  coasts,  the  leporter  resumes  a  noble  confidence 
m  the  power  andtmthority  which  he  was  invoking. 
"  No^-  never,  Sire,  ahali  it  be  thus.     Two  millions  of 
brave  men  are  ready,  if  necessary,  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  and  chase  the  £n|i^ish  from  the  Peninsula] 
if  the  French  would  combat  for  the  liberty  of  the 
peas,  they  must  begin  by  rescuing:  Spain  from  the 
idlliience  of  England." 

Mock  more  there  is  to  the  same  purpose,  serving 
to  inform  the  French  people  by  implication,  if  not  m 
direct  terras,  that  the  emperor's  plans  upon  Spain 
had  befen<fiBooncerted)  that  he  had  found  unanimous 
taaistancs  where  he  had  expected  unconditional  sub* 
Hussion  I  and  that  the  utmost  sacrifices  would  be 
neceasary  on  the  part  of  France,  to  enable  her  ruler 
to  perfbot  the  measures  which  he  had  so  rashly  nn- 
dertaken.     But  besides  the  pressure  of  Spanish  i^- 
laira  those  of  Austria  were  also  hinted  at,  as  require 
ing  Franca  to  increase  her  armies,  and  stand  upon 
hersuard,  as  that  power  had  been  of  late  sedulously 
smpioyed  in  increasiiu;  her  military  strength.    The 
nHimata  i^nclosion  founded  on  these  reasonings, 
was  Ihe  necessity  of  anticipating  another  conscrip- 
tion of  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  Senate,  to  whom  tHsse  reports  were  sent 
down,  together  with  a  mesaage  from  the  emperor, 
nUed  net  to  authorize  this  new  draught  on  the 
French  oopulation :  or,  it  may  be  said,  on  her  Tery 
flesh  and  life  blood.  .  Like  the  judge  in  the  drama, 
hut  without  remt  or  expostulation,  they  enforced 
thr>  demand  of  the  unrelenting  creditor.  The  court 
allowed  it,  and  the  law  did  ^ve  it"— "The  vHIl  of 
France,"  said  these  subservient  senators,  "is  the 
wme  with  the  will  of  her  emperor.  The  war  with 
Bpjun  is  politic,  just,  and  necessary." 

Thus  armed  with  all  the  powers  which  his  mighty 
^pve  could  give.  Napoleon  girded  himself  person- 
vir.to  the  task  of  putting  down  by  force  the  Span- 
vn  insurrection,  and  driving  from  the  Peninsula  the 

•hlTA  principle  which  tfa«  tmy  thief*  on  hi*  career  to  the  «al- 
vwi.  ottfei  not  arow  to  UimeU:''— 6outbbt.  vol.  iL  p.  at&j 
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Britisb  auxfliaries.  itut  while  preparations  vin?re 
making  on  an  immense  sca!^  fbr  an  enteiprise  of 
which  experience  had  now  taught  him  the  difficulty, 
it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascer- 
tain how  his  relations  with  the  few  powers  in  Europe 
who  had  some  claim  to  independence,  had  been 
flflfected  bv  the  miscarriage  of  nis  Spanish  scheme 

Since  th*  treaty  of  Presburg,  by  which  she  lost 
such  a  proportion  of  her  power,  Austria  had  Iain 
like  a  prostrated  combatant,  whom  want,  not  of 
will,  but  of  strength,  prevents  from  resuming  the 
contest.  In  1806,  her  friendship  became  of  conse- 
quence to  Napoleon,  then  enga^^ed  in  his  contest 
with  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  cession  of  Braoau, 
and  some  territories  about  the  mouth  of  the  C&ttaro, 
were  granted  to  Austria  by  France,  as  in 'guerdon  of 
her  neutrality.  But  in  1807  and  1808,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  more  vexed  and  humiliated 
by  the  territory  and  influence  which  she  had  lost, 
than  thankfi:d  for  the  importance  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain,  began  to  show  the  rtmost  activity 
in  tfio  war  de|mrtment.  Abuses  were  reformed ; 
more  perfect  discipline  was  introduced ;  old  soldicis 
were  called  to  muster:  new  levies  were  made  on  a 
large  scale ;  armies  of  reserve  were  formed,  through 
the  Auetrian  dominions,  of  the  landtpehr  and  nation- 
al guards,  and  they  were  subjected  to  service  by 
conscription,  like  the  militia  of  England.  The  Aus- 
trian armies  of  the  line  were  increased  to  great  ma^g- 
-nimde.  The  Hungarian  Diet  had  voted  twelvp 
thoiisand  recruits  for  1607,  and  eighty  thousand  for 
18D8;  while  eighty  thousand  organixed  soldiers,  of 
whom  thirty  thousand  were  cavalry,  constituted  the 
formidable  reserve  of  this  warlike  nation.  Evefy 
thing  seemed  to  announce  war,  although  the  an- 
swers of  the  Court  to  the  remonstrances  of  France 
were  of  the  most  pacific  tendency. 

Yet  it  was  not  alone  the  hostile  preparations  Of 
Austria  which  seemed  to  trouble,  the  aspect  of 
Germany.  Napoleon  had  defeated  her  eflbrts  and 
defied  her  armies,  when  her  force  was  still  more 
imposing.  But  there  was  gradually  awakening 
and  extending  through  Germany,  and  especially  its 
northern  provinces^  a  strain  of  opinion  incompatible 
vrith  the  domination  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
foreign  power,  within  the  ancient  empire. 

The  disappearance  of  various  petty  states,  which 
had  been  abolished  in  the  convulsion  of  the  French 
usurpation,  together  with  the  general  system  of  op- 
pression under  which  the  whole  country  suiTerra, 
though  in  difierent  degrees,  had  broken  down  the 
divisions  which  separated  the  nations  of  Germany 
ttom  each  other,  and,  like  relations  who  renew  an 
interrupted  intimacy  under  the  pressure  of  a  com- 
mon calamity,  the  ,mass  of  the  people  forgot  that 
they  were  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  Saxons,  or  Prus- 
sians, to  remember  that  they  were  all  Germans,  and 
had  one  common  cause  in  which  to  struggle,  one 
^nerel  iiviury  to  revenge.  Less  fiery  than  the  Span- 
iards, but  not  less  accessible  to  deep  and  impas- 
sioned feeling,  the  youth  of  €(ermany,  especially 
such  as  were  engaged  in  the  liberal  studies,  cherished 
in  secret,  and  with  caution,  a  deep  hatred  to  the 
French  mvaders,  and  a  stern  resolution  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
national  hberty. 

The  thousand  presses  of  Germany  could  not  be 
altogether  silencod,  though  the  police  of  Napoleon 
was  unceasingly  active  in  suppreasing  j>olitical  pub» 
lications^  wherever  they  could  exercise  influence. 
But  the  kind  of  feenng  which  now  prevailed  among 
the  German  youth,  did  not  require  the  support  of 
exhortations  or  reasoning,  directly  arid  in  expresa 
terms  adapted  to  the  subject.  While  a  book  existed, 
fW)m  the  Holy^cripmres  down  to  the  most  idlero- 
mance ;  while  a  line  of  poetry  could  be  recited  from 
the  works  of  Schiller  or  Goethe,  down  to  the  most 
ordinary  stall  ballad,— innuendoes,  at  once  secret 
and  stimulating,  might  be  drawn  from  them,  to  servo 
as  watch-words,  or  as  war-cries.  The  prevaihng 
opinions,  as  they  spread  wider  and  wider,  bsgan  i<^ 
give  rise  to  mysterious  associations,  the  object  or 
which  was  the  liberation  of  Germany.  Tha|,ino8t 
ganeraUr  Vaown  was  called  the  Buadi  or 
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fiur  Virtue  and  Jastice.    The  yooog  acadenunaira 

^Dtenxl  with  great  leal  into  these  QaterDitie&  tae 
rather  that  they  had  been  previously,  prepared  (or 
them  by  the  Burschenscbafta,  or  associations  of  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  idea  of  secret  oouncilsi  tribunals, 
or  machinations,  is  famiJiar  to  the  reader  of  Oerraan 
history,  and  deeply  interestins  to  a  people  whose 
temper  is  easily  impressed  by  the  mysterious  and  the 
terrible.  The  protessors  of  the  Universities,  in  most 
>cases,  gave  way  to  or  guided  these  patriotu^.  impres- 
sions, and  in  teaching  their  students  the  soiences  or 
liberal  arts  failed  not  to  impress  on  them  the  duty  of 
devodng  themselves  to  the  liberation  of  Germany, 
oi|as  it  was  now  called,  Teutonia.^ 

The  French,  whose  genius  is  in  difect  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Germans^  saw  all  this  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  They  iaugned  at  the  mummery  of  boys 
affecting  a  new  sort  of  national  freemasonry,-  aod 
they  gave  the  principle  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
independence  of  Germany  tne  name  of  Ideology  i  by 
which,  nicknamethe  French  ruler  used  te  cGfltin- 
guish  every  species  of  theory,  which  renting  in  no 
respect  upon  the  practical  basis  of  self  interost,  could, 
he  thought,  prevail  with  none  save  bot^rbranoed  boys 
and  crazed  enthusiasts. 

Napoleon,  however,  saw  and  estimated  the  in- 
creasing innuence  of  these  popular  opinionsi  more 
mstly  than  might  haTe  been  inferred  irom  hjs  kn- 
guage.  He  knew  that  a  government  might  be 
crushed,  an  army  defeated,  an  inimical  adrnwistra- 
tK>n  changed,  by  violence ;  but  that  the  rooted  prit>- 
ciple  of  resistance  to  oppression  diffuses  itself  the 
wider  the  more  martyrs  ve  made  on  its  behalf. 
The  Heir  of  the  Revolution  spoke  on  such  subjects 
the  language  of  the  most  l<^timate  of  monarchs,  and 
exclaimed  against  the  system  of  the  Togendbund, 
as  containing  principles  capable  of  disorganixing  the 
whole  system  of  social  society. 

The  menacing  appearance  of  Austria,  and  the 
extension  of  AnligaUican  principles  ana  feelings 
through  Germany,  made  it  more  especially  necessa- 

3  for  Bonaparte -to  secure  his  bold  upon  the  Emperor 
Kossia.  Trusting  little  in  so  important  a  oase  to 
bis  ministers.  Napoleon  desired  personally  to  assure 
himself  by  a  direct  comanonication  with  the  Km- 
peror  Alexander,  which  was  wQiingly  acceded  ta 
We  have  elsewhere  assigned  some  reasons, why  snch 
direct  conference,  or  correspondence  betwixt  sove* 
reigns,  tends  to  degrade  their  character,  without  ad- 
ding any  additional' security  to  the  faith  of  their  trea- 
ties. Itisunbecoming  their  rank  to  takeupon  them*- 
selves  the  task  of  advaneinft,  receding,  renouncing, 
resuming,  insisting,  snd  evading,  which  must  occur 
more  or  less  in  all  political  negouationa  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  flattering  to  princes, .  as  if  iaferriflg 
that  they  are  able  to  act  personally,  and  free  of  min- 
isterial control;  aad  in  so  far  have  their  charms. 

Bonaparte  and  Alexander  met  at  £rfurt  on  27th 
Septemoer,  with  the  same  appearance  of  cordiality 
with  which  they  bad  parted— their  friendshin  seem- 
ed uninjured  by  a  shadow  of  suspicion.  Trie  most 
Slendid  festiTiues  celein-ated  their  meeting^  and  the 
eatres  of  Paris  sent  their  choioeet  periorraers  to 
enliven  the  evenings.t 

Amid  all  these  gayaties  polilios  were  not  neglected, 

_*  ["  A  Baron  de  Nostis.  Stoin,  the  Pniuian  edonnllor^rsiat*^ 
G«neml«  SlwukMl  ial  Onsht^u,  wid  OoIomI  Sokill,  appai^  to 
MTe  M^  the  priDcfawI  contnven  and  patiOM  or  tbeae  aocietifli, 
M  enanulemttc  of  Q<mnans.  ivho,  tefular  and  ploddlnff.  even  to 
a  Movrtfo.  in  their  aetion*,  ntNiMat  tM  tnoet  pxtraTaR*ntlma«Jna- 
tiooa  of  anr  people  oa  the  Sue  of  tko  MiCiL"~NAPi£ii,  vol.  i  p. 
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*  I'!  T*!?  ^^P  emperpni  puced  sonio  dajn  towther  in  tho  emoy. 
aienC  br  the  charms  of  perftctintimaer,  and  or  Uie  moBt  ftmUlar 
oomnuoication^of  (.Hrate  Kfo.  *  We  M%ro,'  naid  Naiioloon»  •  two 
yeunji  nen  of  guality,  win,  in  their  eonmian  pieawrea.  had  so 
aeciot  fWiin  each  other.*  Napoleon  had  lent  fur  the  muet  dislin- 
|ui<ihcd  perf  )mion  of  the  lYnneh  ttieatre^    A  celebrated  actrcai, 

Mademoineile  B ,  attmclrd  the  atu*otiort  of  his  gni>«t,'who 

had  a  mumaoajy  fhoey  to  ft^t  ar<iitaini«d  with  bcr  Ho  asked 
Ilia  coniianion  whether  an**  'c^^ivonience  \ra«  likely  to  bo  the 
iMdlt  Nona,'  answered  .« latter;  'only,'  added  hu.  fatention" 
ally.  *  ft  is  a  rertain  and  mpid  mo<ie  of  making  j-oiir>(>}f  knrm-n  to 
all  Paifa.    After  to-morrow,  post-day,  the  most  mimile  fletailf 

tbedesna'«h.id.  and  in  a  ahoit  tlrav  nut  a  a faitaanr  at  Paria  but 
be  qnatifled  to  aive  a  ^(idei  of  your  person  Cruni  iK-ad  to  f^C 
damrer  of  such  a  kind  of  publicity  anpeased  th-.  monarch** 
ff  pasaloft ;  '  fo'i*  oliscrt^d  rf apeleon,  *  nc  was  rcrv  rimim 
:vftan«snll» that polnt» and  ho  nebHMtcd.  ao  deaht, ttas 


Xttttr  ^UttxanderaM  oMy  ranfied^^  «»?MIP*' 
el  Spainw  but  also-  the  subaeqnent  ma^  m  mhtimMm 
ppleon  anpropriat«(  tahimadf  oiakinfldaiBoCttn^ 
ria,  which,  aoootding  to  th«  first  draught  «riF  m 
Spanish  schemes  exhibited  at  Tilot.  wan  t^ktlm 
been  afsigned  to  the  diwihentad  FerdiBatid.  Tbs 
Csar  stjpulatedi  however,  on  hia  owmjMrt,  ^tB»- 
naparte  shaukl  not  in  any  afaape  Interlere  to  pswf  t 
Riisaza  from  aggrandisiniE  herself  at  the  lezpcnaa-af 
Ttirkey.  He  promisedt  also,  to  t^t  an  aUr*'  a^m 
witlft  Bonaparte^  if  the  qi|»iTel  with  Aaatna  ahftfll 
came  toarms.  To  (his  indeed  he  waa  hnmrn  kf 
treaties  i  nor  ^raa  thenaany  way  of  Bamng  Inuiiwr 
from  their  obfigatjoA.  The  conferanoea 'af  JBittt 
ended  on  the  irtk  of  Ocaober^  and,  aa.tbey  had  he- 
ain,  amid  tho  roast  ipiendid  mtivitiea.  Aawaag 
chase  waa  an  entaitaiiinMiit  fliTen  toiiie  aBpcnr 
on  ibe  batda-RPouod  of  -itpai  wbeia  Fxnsaa,  ifo 

taplees  ally  of  Ateaadari  leaeifed  waA  a  difeMfid 
low. 

It  is  probable,  howev«r,  notwithMandiap'aill'lhs 
ahow  of  cordiality  betwixt  tha  esiperan^  tSaft  lln- 
ander  did  not  r««airc  the  veeollacuoiw  whUi  tUf 
battle-field  waa  sure  to  inspire,  toioiuae  iato'hii  i  ' 
soma  tacit  j^aiousy  of  his  powerfa&  ^ly.  Ha  j 
already  saw  tha  aoasibility  d  a  ^aanal  m  _ 
tween  them,  and  was  deeply  dsarona  tint 
should  not  waste  her  national  ati«iiglfa»  fay  i 
into  a  oontest,  in  which  ha  would'  ba  mmr 
luctant  neoessityiof  ♦eimg  againat  her.  NedlanM 
Napoleon  return  frx^m  Etturt  with  tha  a^ss  «d- 
doubting  coaidenca  in  his*  imperial  ally.  Tha  Ob- 
ject of  a  match  between  tha  fimparorot  Franea«i 
one  of  the  Raaaian  Arehduobdsaealiad  baaa  MaoBBi 
and  had  been  evaded,  on  aooaont,  aa  it  wwm  aUeM 
of  the  difference  in  their  religian&  The  ebjeenBi 
of  the  Empress  Mothen  aa  wall  aa  of  t^  nianm 
Empress,  were  said 'to  be  the  real  reaaoa8,^a«e' 
tions  founded  on  the  charaeter  of  NapolcoiL  sMttc 
nature  of  his  right  to  the  greatneaa  wfatflb  be  a> 
joyed.t  Sach  a  proposal  could  not  be  broqgfat  ft^ 
ward  and  rajectea  or  eira^iett  with  how  nmch  defr 
cacy  soever,  wkhoiH  injury  totbeffenaoal  Miap 
of  Napoleon  i  and  aa  he  must  hare  been  coaaEMoa 
that  more  than  the  alleged  reason  o£  leligioa  eoMled 
into  theoauaeofdaelining  his  proposainaamst  have 
felt  in  proportion  oiieadaci  if  not  amaaied. 


however,  if  dieir<:oitliality  was  in  amdtgrae  diflBB*> 
ished,  the  ties  of  mutual  intereat,  which  boaid  to- 


gether these  two  great  autocrata,  wars  aa  yat 
cient  to  assure  Napoleon  of  the  present  asaislawfa  of 
Russia.  To  confirm. this  unian  atill  fevther,  and  la 
make  their  present  ftiend^iip  maniiiBet  in  tas  waiL 
the  two  emperora  jnined  in  a  lattv  to  tfce  JBqyg 
Qi^eot  Britain,  pfeposinga  gtDeraFpeaeei  andinMi 
intimated  (hat  ffaey  waiild  admit  the  basis  aMC 
po$BidUi9i  which  *would  leave  all  the  eontr 
pov^ers  in  ppaaesaiaii  of  vrfaat  (heir  had  flainadi 
the  war.  The  paopesal,  at  ravat  have  Been 
wentofii  on  BritaiOsdemaodinfr  that  the- 
government  and  the  King  of  Sweden  abonld 
mitted  as  partiea  to  th&ifeaity.|  ^ 

But  the  laMar  of  the  ampevors  had  aerved  h*m% 
whet;  it  she  wed  that  the  tiea.  between  Piaac»^tt 
Russia  were  of  the  moat  intimate  aatare  y 
fident  in  this,  Napoleon  felt  himaelf  at 
employ  ihe-gigaBiic  fotve  whtoh  he  had  all 
in  prei»aration,  to  the  aiihiugaiicm  of  Spain, 
chaaittg  away  the  *'  hideoua  isopaids,"!!  aa 
plaaeed  to  tenn  the    Bngiish  saanarai 
reninsula. 

oM  adaire|.wlien  the  maik  ftO>,'  the  Imio 
Cabbs.  tip.  sis.1 

I  (Laa  Casea.  t  ii  >.  SMl] 

I  [For  tho  convapppdence  with  the  Ruman  asd  Fieetib 
ments,  rolathnd  to, the  o^rtttrcs  ftom  Erflhil,  aee  Pntf 
Debates, vol.  nikto.  93.1 

•1  It  waa  one  uf  llie  mimitie  and  aUldlih  psitkailan 
Booapane  febowed  a  aplofn  acaiiiat  the  Bntish 
wonld  not  bear  ih-^  Iteraldlc  arbieveineot.  which  ^ 
had  dieplarH  fbr'fi>-e  handfed  iwars,  to  be  tmned 
wnyi  called  iImhd  iMtianla.    'Dia  spirit  wWcli  th^ 
spite  maiiifeated.-coaHl  odr  be  mmpared  to  that 
l>uor  citizen,  when  be  revcnced  himMBlf.  aa  he  " 
ecvniaanoe  ofths  Bail  oT  Odbld.  by  esJIatlbe 
agooae. 


tb« 
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MihMto  A«  ^aiiae  they  had  undertaken.-  xhesr 
Dad  vested  toe  BUMme  maatgeaieiii  of  the  aAore 
of  tbeu  dietiaoced  umgdfm  in  «  Ceiitial  or  Supieme 
Junta,  •  which,  oompoeect  of  deUiptee  from  all  tho 
pxioQpal  •  JiuUa&  fi^ed  their  reaidencd  at  the  veoov- 
ored  capital  «f  Madrid,  and  endeavooied,  to  the  beet 
ofibeurpowefrto  j>rovide  for  resiatan^  anaijist  the 
Inraders.  But  their  afibrte^  thoogh  neilher  in  then- 
solves  uawiee  nor  miatiaied,  were  seiioualy  impeded 
ihy  two  great  oauoesi  aiising  both  from  the  aaaoe 
source. 

The  divisiop  of  Spain,,  aa  already  observed,,  into 
several  diswted  and  almost  uncowiected  provinees 
and  kingdoms,  tfaovgh  it  had  contiibnted  ■  mnch  to 
the  oijguial  sueoeea  of  the  insunootioD,  while  each 
^trovincer-rGiaardleaa  of  the  fate  of  others,  or  of  the 
capital  iteel?  provided  ^e  means  of  iadhndnal  resist- 
ance, rendered  them,  when  the  war  aasitined  a  more 
jeneral  character,  nnapt  to  obey  the  dictates  whtfih 
jamanated  from  the  Supreme  Junta.  General  CuesML 
-whose  devoted  and  sinoerepatiiotism  was  frustrated 
!>/  tiiB  baughcinsssi  self^roportanoe,  and  insuboidiRa- 
tion  of  his  character,  was  the  first  to  set  an  unhappy 
example  of  disobedience  to  what  had  been  chosen  as 
the  residence  of  the  supreme  authority.  He  impris- 
oned two  members  oi  the  Si«>remo  Junta,  becanse 
he  ihonght  the  choice  which  had  beep  made  of  th^ m 
was  derogatory  to  his  own  rauihortty,  as  Captam- 
General  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  thus  set  a  perilous 
example  of  disunion  amomt  the  patriots,  for  which 
his  real  enercnr  and  love  ofhis  country  were  scaiee 
afterward  sumcieot  to  atone.* 

But  besides  this  and  other  instances  of  personal  dis- 
regard to  the  inuunctions  of  the  Junta,  there  wae 
another    deep  and    widely-operating  error  whioh 
flowed  from  the  same  source.  Each  protince^  accord- 
ing to  the  high  sense  which  the  inhabitants  enter- 
tained of  their  individual  imp9riance^  deemed  itself 
adequate  to  the  protection  or  its  own  peouliar  terri- 
tory, and, did  not  or  would  not,  seethe  necessity  of 
•c^tributing  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  pro- 
vincial force  to  thederenceofthe  nation  in  general. 
Those  who  had  ahown  themselves  manfully  eager, 
and  often  succesaful,  in  thedefenceof  their  own  hou- 
aea  and  altars,  were  more  deaf  than  prudence  war- 
ranted to  the  summons  which  qallea  them  to  the 
frontier,  to  act  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole. 
.Thev  had  accustomed  themselves,  unhappily,  too 
much  to  undervalue  the  immense  power  oy  which 
.^ey  were  about  to  be-  invaded,  and  did  ttol>  -snfli- 
iCiently  see,  that  to  secure  the  more  distant  diatricts. 
A  was  necessary  that  the  war  >ahould  be  maintained 
\y^  the  united  force  of  the  r^alm.   What  added  to  this 
4nisoaIculfitipn,  was  a  point  in  (be  notional  character 
of  which  William  lit.  of  England,  when  conunand- 
ng  an  allied  army  to  which  Spain  furnished  a  oon- 
uuKent,  had  a  century  before  biiteriy  complained. 
**  The  Spaqiflh  generals  were^jso  proud  of  tjie  repnta- 
tioQ  of  their  troopa  and  their  country,"  said  that  ex- 
rienced  warrior,  "that  they  would  never  allow 
It  tbey  weroin  want  of  men,,  am^ionition,  guns,  or 
i«  other  neeessaries  of  war,  until  the  moment  of 
•emtrgency  came,  when  they  were  too  apt  to  be  found 
.aDprovided  in  all  with  which  thev  bad  represented 
themselves  as  being  well  supplied." 

[The  same  imhappy  spirit  of .  over-confidence  and 

miscalculation  now  greatly  iojnred  me  patriotic 

clause.    Levies  and  snppues,  which  it  had  been  lie- 

.tonnincd  to  raise,  were  too  oftenoonsidered  as  oom- 

'pteted.  when  the  vote  which  granted  them  had  been 

paawd,  and  it  was  deemed  unworthy  and  unpatriotic 

to  doubt  the  existence  of  what  the  national  or  pio- 

'ni}ct«l  Qouncil  had  reiuresenlcsi  as  indispensable.  In 

thiarnanacrthe  Spaniards  misled  both  theroaelvcii, 

Hmcl  their  allies  the  British,  upOn  the  actual  state  of 

^their  resources  rand  it  followed  of  course,  that  British 

affioefs,  on6e  aeoeive({  by  their  representations  in 

surh  instances,  were  disposod  to  doubt  of  the  reality 

of  their  zeal,  and  to  hesitaie  trusting  such  represent 

tatKinsin  future. 

.  netwithstanding  these  unhappy  errors,  the  Span- 
-wiiotces  aisembled  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 


pefiMfM  not  aiadaquita  ta  the  task,  liadtlMy 
been  oooisaiidsdbT'  a  nmera)  whose  superior enar 
giea  coald  have  gamen  him  nndispnted  anihoriiy 
and  vrfao  eould  nave  condveted  the  campaign  with 
^ae-  attention  to  the  apecies  of  warfare  which  the 
time  and  the  character  of  the  invading  armv  da- 
manded.  But  vnhappily,  no  Robert  Bnice,  no  Wash- 
togton^  arose  in  Spain  at  thia  period ;  and  the  nsr 
tianal  defatmewaaeomasitted  to  men  whose  mihtaiy 
knowledge  was  of  a  bounded  oharacter,  tbough  their 
-oeBiaflaand  seal  admitted  of  no-4ispnle.  Yet  fa- 
voantnie  mcidenta  ooeorred  to  balance  «heae  great 
inoonveniences,  and  for  a  time  the  want  of  unity 
amongst  themselves,  and  of  miUtary  talent  in  ^e 

renua^  ssemsd  to  a  certain  extent  compensated  by 
ootirage  of  the  Spaniah  leadera,  and  the  energy 
of  their  foUowera. 

The  waHike  paoolation  of  Catalama  are,  Hke  the 
Tyrolsse,  nstaral  marksmen,  who  take  the  field fai 
iiiegakar  bodies,  caUed  Somiatenes,  or  M  iiineleta.t 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  arose  in  annsalaMSt 
univoiaaily ;  and,  supported  by  a  small  bodv  of  taut 
tiR>a8«nd  man  from  Andalusia,  eontiivea  without 
maganaea,  miirtary  chest,  or  any  of  the  nsnal  mats- 
rials  necessary  \o  miliury  manesuvres,  to  raise  the 
aiege  of  Oeiona,t  which  had  been  formed  by  CxeneMl 
Duhsame,  and  to  gain  so  many  -advantages  over  the 
enemy,  that  probaUy.  an  amrinarv  force  of  Eaglish, 
under  such  a  general  aa  the  Ean  of  Peterboroutfb, 
adventurous  at  onoe  and  skilful,  might,  Kke  tbat  gal- 
lant leader,  have  wrested  Barcelona,  with  Monjouy, 
from  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  left  the  invaders 
no  footing  in  that  important  district.  The  troopa 
mi^ht  have  been  supplied  from  Sicily,  where  a  gnat 
British  fofrce  was  stationed,  and  there  was  no  want 
of  good  and  experienced  ofRcera,  competent  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  general.  But  that  genius,  which, 
freabng  itself  from  the  pedantry  of  professional  edu- 
cation, can  judge  exactly  how  far  insurrectionary 
allies  are  to  oe  tniated ;  that  inventive  talent,  which 
■finds  rasenrces  where  the  ordinary  aids  and  a\yAi- 
ances  are  scarce,  or  altogether  waatin&  is  a  gift  of 
very  rare  occurrence }  and  unfortanateiy,  there  are 
no  means  of  distinguiahing  the  officers  by  whom  it  ia 
possessed,  unless  chance  pots  them  into  a  situation 
to  display  their  quahficatiooa. 

Another  circumstance  fhvouraUe  for  the  Spanish 
cause,  was  the  return  of  Qeneral  Romana  to  Spain, 
to  co-operate  in  defence  of  his  country.  This  noble- 
man, one  of  the  best  soldiers  whom  Spain  had  at 
the  tmie,  and  a  man,  besides,  of  patriotic  virtue  arid 
excellent  talenta,  commanded  that  auxiliary  body  Of 
ten  thousand  Spanish  troops  which  Bonaparte  l^ad 
pireivaiied  an  Godoy  to  unite  with  the  French  atmy 
m  the  north  of  Emrope,  in  order  to  secure  fheir  al^ 
aence  when  he  should  put  his  schemes  of  invasion 
into  execution  against  their  cooilhy.  These  forces, 
or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  were  secluded  in  tho 
isle  (^  Punen,  in  the  Baltic,  with  a  view  to  conceal 
from  them  all  that  it  did  not  suit  ^Bonaparte  shoaid 
be  known  of  the  events  which  were  agitating  Spain* 
iNevestheleas,  a  dextnrooaand  darmg  agent,  a  Cath- 
olic priest  of  Scorch  extraction,  named  Robertson, 
going  ashore  in  disguise,  succeeded  in  opening  a 
coramunicationf  between  the  Spanish  general  and 
^e  British  admiral  Keate&  in  conae^ence  of  which, 
and  by  using  bold  and  skilful  combinations,  Roma- 
na wae  able  to  extricate  the^eater  part  of  his  troops 
from  the  precarious  situation  in  ^hich  thejp  were 
placod,  and  finally  embarking  thom  for  Spain.    It 

t  rOonvion  St.  Cyr  Mys  of  Uian  that  dity  ar»  Uw  ^eat  ll|^ 
tnovw  te  Eawpo.—Joumat,  p.  S4.] 

:   Sonthey,  vol.  ii.  p.  va.]  .     .    .. 

%  ['*  AotMStion  «M  qualsM  tor  tM»  dangitrou* mtvIoo wMi 
nldli  tn  a  linniivt  One  SMnhb  vwm  wms  given  \um  i  tf  «•*• 
taken  any  otiicr  credentian  mifht  have  pn  ired  fatal,  ami  .uiera 
wns  an  ano<'<lot^  ronnect<»d  "with  thw  which  wouM  •arociCTittr 
auih^ticete  hia  minion.  Durfnir  Mr.  Frere'i  rfrnkhnen  f*  *(nbaa- 
sador  in  9pain.  RiNnana,  who  was  an  aoeomplisHed  KMrtar,  bm 
rerommomlad  to  hia  perutal  the  GwU  of  the  Old,  «■  mm  pr  las 
mojil  ancient  nnd  curious  p«eni«  in  the Jan|rutre.  One  rtw^  ha 
happrn?*!  to  eoH  when  Mr.  Prere  wat  reamnf  it .  and  had  jii« mada 
amrjeatwal emeodaiioo  in  ^''*^J^[Ji^J^'*'^'''*^^SS^vSi 

ertiifl  hail  cnmmunlfatrf  witlThta  (hand  the  Bnthli  -•-»—- 
dor."-SoinnBr,  vol  it «».  str.J 
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vwfts  di6  lAtentioli  of  this  jiidicK>w  officiir  to  huwe 
madQ  t^ia  little  force  of  nine  or  ten  tboa«and  men 
tke  foundation  of  a  regular  army,  by  forming  every 
regiment  into  a  triple  battalion.  Tnia  he  was  una- 
ble to  accomplish,  but  still  his  body  of  veterans  in- 
sured the  Spaniards  with  hope  and  trust. 

Three  armies  had  been  formed  in  Spain,  designed 
to  co-operate  with  each  other;  the  sum  of  their 
numbers  was  calculated  at  13O|90O  men,  but  they 
certainly  did  not  exceed  100,000  at  the  very  utmost. 
Th^  commissariat  was  in  a  wretched  state,  and 
even  before  the  war  commenced,  the  hardships  of 
^carcity  were  felt  in  their  camps.  Three  generals, 
each  with  independent  authority,  (an  evu  of  the 
cotuilry  and  time,)  comnMnded  the  Spanish  armies. 
Blakt^^  on  the  western  frontier,  extended  hiS'  line 
from  Buncos  to  Bilboa,  disputing  the  possession  of, 
and  finally  maintaining  himself  in,  that  capital  of 
Biscay.  The  hoftdqiiarters  of  the  ceotral  army,  un- 
der Castanos,  were  as  far  back  as  Soria  ;  while  the 
eastern  army,  under  Palafox,  extended  between 
iZaragossa  and  Sanguesa.  So  that  the  wihge  of  the 
arnty  were  advanced  towards  the  frontier ;;  and  the 
^aentrC'  being  drawn  back,  the  whole  position  had 
tke  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the  concave  ade  op- 
'posed  to  the  enemy.  Strongly  posted  within  tne 
position  of  Northern  Spain,  which  they  retained, 
the  Frenoh  armies,  about  sixty  thousand  men  strong, 
)ay  protected, by  the  foriresst  s  which  they  occupied, 
and  awaited  the  ^proach  of  Napoleon,  with  such 
a  predominating  u>rce  as  should  enable  them  to 
resume  the  oli'ensive.  The  co-operation  of  a  Brit- 
ish auxiliary  force  became  now  an  object  of  the  first 
consequence ;  and  the  conduct  of  Bntain  had  given 
every  reason  to  expect  that  she  would  make  in  the 
Spanish  cause,  exertions  to  which  she  had  yet  been 
a  stranger. 

When  the  two  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  at  Erfurt,  it  had  been  resolved,  as  we  have  said, 
to  offer  peace  to  Great  Britain,  either  in  some  hope 
that  it  might  have  been  made  upon  terms  consistr 
ent  with  Bonaparte's  pretensions  to  universal  do- 
liiinioo,  and  Alexander's  views  upon  Turkey,  or  in 
jojdQT  to  assume  to  themselves  the  credit  of  a  dispo- 
^tion  to  pacific  measures.  A  letter  was  accordinglv 
despatched  to  the  King  of  England,  signed  by  botn 
emperors,  expressive  of  their  wish  for  a  general 
peace.  The  offidhl  note  in  which  the  British  admin- 
istration replied  to  this  overture^  declared  that  the 
King  of  England  was  willing  to  treat  for  peace 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and, those  now  possessing  tne  supreme  power  in 
•Spain,  and  exercisinis  it  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
yil.*  The  admission  of  any  claim  in  favour  of 
either  of  these  powers,  would  nave  interfered  widi 
the  plans  both  of  France  and  Russia.  The  latter 
had  for  her  obiectuhe  possession  of  Finland,  and 
the  former  judged  that  peace  with  England  was 
chiefly  desirable  for  gaining  time  to  overcome  all 
resistance  in  Spain ;  but  must  become  useless  if  the 
independence  of  that  country  was  to  be  stipulated  in 
the  treaty.  The  negotiation,  therefore,  brOkex>ff  on 
these  terms,  while  Britain,  by  her  share  in  it,  snowed 
a  manful  resolution  to  identify  her  cause  with  that 
of  the  Spai)ish  patriots. 

The  actions  of  England  bore  a  part  with  her  pro- 
fessions. It  was  determined,  as  we  have  already 
aeen,  to  reinforce  the  Portuguese  army  with  an  ad- 
ditional force  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  whole 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Moore, 
a  darling  name  in  the  British  army,  and  the  onlv 
one  (excepting  the  victor  of  Vimeiro,  had  his  ranli 
in  the  service  permitted  the  choice)  to  whom  the 

Sabhc  would  have  looked  with  confidence  for  the 
ischarge  of  a  trust  so  unusually  weighty.  But 
although  the  requisite  degree  of  vigour  was  shown 
by  the  English  government,  vet  they  were  not  yet 
•nfliciently  accustomed  to  the  necessity  of  acting 
■with  rapidity  in  executing  their  resolutions. 

The  arrival  of  General  Moore's  army  had  been 

^pected  so- early  as  the  21st  August,  by  those  hav- 

xng  best  access  to  know  the  purposes  of  govem- 

xnent ;  yet  Sir  John  Moore  ana .  his  aimy  were  not 

*  [PuiiaawDtsry  Debatei,  vol.  idi  |k  91,} 


m mo^n\  tottk^Wftin'tht  &pft4HiAi  ^mat^ Ol  the 
b«gihninfi[  of  October}  and  every  tiary'whieh  wbs 
thus  lost  m  unreadiness  and  inwcision  was  of  the 
most  precious  fmport  to  the  cause  of  Spam.  This 
procrastination  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  general, 
nor  even  to  the  administration.  It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  want  of  alertness  in  the  difllerent  depait- 
mentSi  which  hidd  been  little  accustomed  to  harrj 
and  exertion,  and  also  of  the  hesitation  opt  to  infhi- 
ence  those  who  venture  for  the  first  time  on  a  great 
and  decisive  niea8ar&  Even  when  the  expeaiiion 
arrived,  there  iMas  uncertainty  and  delay. 

Sir  John  Moors  also,  in  ali  other  respects  one  of 
the  most  eminent  mitittry  characters,  had  embrnvtA 
an  unfavourable  idea  of'^the  event  of  the  Spaniidi 
struggle.  He  saw  the  faolt^  and  rmperfections  at 
their  system,  and  the\'  were  of  a  kind  which  t^ 
peared  most  peouliarlv  perilous.  Independent  geo- 
erals, — an  unpaid  and  ill-fed  soldiery, — a  Supreme 
Junta  which  could  not  obtain  obedience, — ^'ere  fea- 
tures which  argued  a  «pecdy  and  disasth^us  eondif- 
sion  to  the  contest,  when  opposed  to  the  disciplined 
army  of  France,  with  which  General  Moore  was  to 
well  acc[aainte«t,  ond  to  whose  merits  he  could  give 
the  testimony  of  experience. 

His  feors,  therefore,  predominatingfovpr  his  hopes, 
yet  his  wishes  alike,  and  hia  duty,  prompting  him  to 
tio  something  for  the  support  of  the  Sponiwi  cause, 
he  was  anxious  so  to  direct  his  efforts,  that  he  might 
retreat,  in  case  of  need,  without  siifiering  any  corf- 
siderable  loss.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  have  beeli 
his  desire  to  have  carriea  round  the  B^tish  army  to 
Cadiz,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Andalusia,  where 
iho  sea,  in  caseof  dift«9tcr,  would  always  be  open  for 
their  retreat.  But  tlie  £n?liJ»h  fninisters  had  formed 
a  bolder  and  more  decisive  plan  of  the  campaign  ;— 
apian  which  misht  have  been  decisive  of  the  fats 
even  of  Bonoparte  himfielf,  at  least  of  his  SpamsK 
projects  of  ambition,  if  cither  the  Spaniards  had 
acted  with  the  skill  Which  disiinguishedthe  victors 
oi  Bavlen,  or  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the 
defenders  of  Zorn^^ossa,  or  if  the  British  troops  had 
been  able  to  vnter  into  communicafibn  with  tneirir- 
mies  before  ihey  were  broken  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  plan  directed,  that 
the  British  forces  should  proceed  at  once  td  the  north 
of  Spain,  where  the  principal  scene  of  action  wa^ 
necessarily  laid,  and  thus  co-operate  with  Blake,  aii4 
the  other  Spanish  armiea,  which  were  destined  to 
cover  the  capital,  and  withstand  the  first  effofMrf 
the  invaders.  It  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
commander,  either  to  advance  into  Spain  by  lafnd 
from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  to  transport  hS$ 
troops  by  sea  to  Corunna,  with  the  puit>09e  of  mai-ch- 
ing  through  the  provinces  of  Galicia,  and  entering  in 
that  manner  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  gov^mf?nf.  Sir 
John  Moore  deemed  it  most  convenient  to  divide  his 
foroes.  He  sent  ten  thousand  men,  under  Sir  David 
Baird,  by  sea  to  Corunna,  nhd  determined  to  match 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  annv,  aboilt 
sixteen  thousand,  to  the  north  of  Spain,  m>m  1^ 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  Tho  general  science  of  wit, 
upon  the  most  eiftended  scale,  seems  to  have  been 
so  little  understood  or  practised  by  the  English  g^ 
erals  at  this  time,  that,  instead  of  the  country  oeiBg 
carefully  regonnoitred  by  officers  of  skill,  the  marcE 
of  the  army  vras  arranged  by  such  hasty  and  ina^ 
curate  information  as  could  be  collected  from  tbs 
peasants.  By  their  report.  General  Moore  was  pt- 
duced  to  divide  bis  army  into  five  division8,t  wfaMh 
were  directed  to  move  upon  Salamanca,  where,  or 
at  Valladolid,  they  were  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
forces  of  Sir  David  Baird,  expected  fi^m  Corunna. 
The  advance  commenced  about  the  7th  of  Noveni- 
ber ;  but  unhappily,  ere  these  auxilikries  appeared  <m 
the  field,  the  armies  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  Cher 
were  destined  to  suppdrt,  were  defeated,  dispefsed, 
and  almost  annihilated. 

t  ("  Wliat '  tho  feneni  science  of  irar  upon  an  eztoDded  aosls* 
may  mean.  1  cannot  pretend  po  miv  ;  but  that  SKr  David  Buid  was 
•eot  br  tho  gorarnaient  fhim  Eadand  diteet  l»  C«raiiiia,  and  thai 
Sir  John  Moore  wm  not  induced,  hgr  the  raoerts  dt  the  pMMi 
to  divide  hii  army,  may  be  aacertaihed  bar  a  reirreiice  to  8ir  J4 
Moore'a  ooiraipmideaot.''— N apiMi,  «t)L  i.  p.  9t$A 
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UFE  "OP  NAFpLEON  BONAPARTE. 


T|ier0  wfts  no  hesitatioii,  no  mark  of  indeciaon, 
no  loss  of  precious  time,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 
He  traversed  the  earth,  as  a  comet  does  the  sky, 
workingcbanges  wherever  he  came.*  The  conven- 
tion at  Erfurt  oroke  up  on  the  14th  of  October ;  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  opened,  in  person, 
the  session  of  the  Legislative  Body ;  and  on  tne  sec- 
ond following  dav,  he  set  off  for  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.t  Here  he  nad  prepared,  in  ample  extent,  all 
the  means  of  conquest;  for,  though  trusting,  or  af- 
fecting  to  trust,  a  great  deal  to  the  influence  of  his 
fortune  and  his  star,  it  was  his  wi^e  and  uniform 
poHcy  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  but  always  to  pro- 
vide means  adequate  to  the  purpose  which  he  medi- 
tated. 

Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  gradu- 
mHy  pouring  uito  the  position  which  the  French  oc- 
cupied upon  the  Ebro.T  The  headquarters  at  Yitto- 
ria,  honoured  with  the  residence  of  the  intrusive 
king,  was  soon  more  illustrious  bv  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  himseU^  a  week  before  the  British  army 
had  commenced  its  march  fix}m  Portugal  or  Co- 
runna. 

To  destroy  the  army  of  Blake,  wliich  lay  opposed 
to  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  b^forei  the  Spanish 

general  could  be  simported  by  Sir  John  Moore's 
rces,  became  for  Bonaparte  a  matter  of  instant 
and  peremptory  imnortance.    After  some  previous 
fighting;  a  French  oivision,  under  Marshal  Victor, 
brought  the  Spanish  general  to  action  at  the  position 
of  Espinosa.    The  battle  continued  for  three  hours 
in  the  evening,  and  was  renewed  the  next  day^hen 
the  French  trnned  the  Spanish  position,  ana  Blake, 
,  totally  defeated,  withdrew  ttom  the  field,  with  the 
'  purpose  of  making  a  stand  at  Reynosa,  where  he 
had  his  supplies  and  magazines-f 
Meantime  the  activity  of  Bonaparte  had  struck 

Snother  fatal  blow  on  a  different  part  of  the  Spanish 
efensive  line.  An  armv  designed  to  cover  Bur- 
Dand  support  the  ngnt  flank  of  Blake's  army, 
been  formed  under  the  command  of  the  Count 
de  Belvidere,  a  young  nobleman  of  courage,  but  with-- 
ont  experience.  He  had  under  his  command  some 
remnants  of  the  old  Spanish  army  of  the  line,  with 
the  Walloons '  and  Spanish  guards,  and  a  battalion 
of  studenta  volunteers  from  Salamanca  and  Leon. 
Here  also  the  French  were  successful.  The  youths, 
whom  patriotism  had  brought  to  the  field,  could  not 
be  frightened  from  it  by  danger.  They  mi  in  their 
ranks,  and  their  deaths  spread  mourning  tfarouf^ 
many  a  respectable  family  in  Spain. 

Burgos  was  taken,  in  consequence  of  Count  Bel- 
vidercrs  defeat ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  calamity 
tendered  easy  for  the  Duke  ot  Dalmatia  [Soult]  to 
oo-operate  with  the  French  generals,  who  were  oper- 
atingr  ajgainst  the  unfortunate  Blake,  with  a  view  to 
drire  him  from  his  place  of  refuge  at  Reynosa.  Sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  the  Spanish  general  saw  no 
safety  for  the.  remnant  of  his  forces,  excepting  in  a 
retreat  to  Saint  Andero*  accomplished  under  such 
drcumstances  of  haste  and  confiiaion,  that  his  army 
might  be  conMdered  as  totally  disorganized  and  dis- 
persed. The  disasters  of  Blake  were  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  that  they  involved  th^  destruction  of  that 
fine  body  of  soldiers  whom  Romana  had  led  from 
the  Baltic,  and  who,  injudidoaaly  brought  into  action 
by  single  battaliona)  perished  in^oriously  among  the 
cams  at  Eapinosa.Q 

The  whole  left  wing  of  the  Spanish  army. of  de- 
fence, which  so  lately  stretched  xrom  Bilboa  to  Bur- 
gos, and  in  support  of  which  the  British  forces  were 
advancing;  was  now  totally  annihilated,  and  the 
central  army  under  Castanos,  whose  left  flank  was 

«  ("  In  a  ftw  daM  I  ffo."  he  Mid.  "  to  pot  iDTwlf  at  the  bead 
of  mj  anafae.  aaa,  with  the  aid  orOod,  to  crown  the  kioff  of 
Bpehi  in  Iftdrid,  and  to  plant  ny  ea«lei  on  the  towera  of  ue* 

♦ri 

l^intf  of  an  arrow.    He  vmhrmed  the  latter 
dart,roaeUi 
Savabt,  t  ii 
▼dl.  i  p.  tIT 

"*  »*nnneb  AnnytnBpai 
».  8Ml1  " 

•  Jombi,  t  ill.  p. 
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*  t'*EB  reaehed  Bayoooe,  and  afterward  Tittoria,  with  the 

tf  of  an  arrow.    He  peribrmed  the  latter  joamef  oq  horae- 

mA  in  two  dart,  roaeUnc  Toloea  on  dm  ftnrt,  and  on  the  leoond 

V!«oria."-aAVABT,  t  ii  p.  ILI 
\  Q!*pi"j  vdl-  i  p.  tIT;  Boirther.  vol-  U-  P-  887.] 
yraUi  jiallelinorthaPhmeh  Anny fai Bpaia :  Napier, voLL 

P  J*  I  Southnr.  vol.  JL  p.  8Mi)  ^ 

>(8e««Bih  Allli&;  SoatfaiT.  vol.  fl.  p. 
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now  completely  uncoveved,  waa  ezno^  to  imiBUMM 
danger.  The  veteran  would  fain  nave  reeervecTnia 
forces  for  a  more  fortunate  time,  bv  failing  back  and 
avoiding  a  battle.  But  he  had  been  joined  by  Pala- 
fox,  who  had  under  his  independent  authority  the 
army  of  Arragon ;  and  the  Supreme  Junt^,  acting  in 
that  particular  according  to  the  custom  of  the  French 
Convention,  had  despatched  a  commissioneT  to  his 
camp,  to  see  that  that  general  performed  his  duty. 
This  official  person,  with  Palafox  and  other  generals, 
ioined  m  overpowering  Castanos' s  reasoning,  and, 
by  the  imputations  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  com- 
pelled him  to  venture  an  action. IT 

The  battle  took  place  at  Tudeln,  on  the  22d  No- 
vember, with  all  the  results  which  Castanos  had 
dreaded.  A  great  number  of  Spaniards  were  killed  ; 
g;uns  and  baggage  were  taken;  and,  for  the  first 
tim&  a  consioeirable  number  of  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.**  Castanos,  with  the  routed 
troops  of  his  proportion  of  the  army,  escaped  to  Ca- 
latuyud.  while  Palafox  retreated  again  on  the  heroic 
city  of  Zaragossa,  which  was  destmed  to  sufler  fur- 
ther distresses,  and  acquire  additional  renown.  The 
road  of  the  invader  was  now  open  to  Madrid,  unless 
in  so  far  as  it  might  be  defended  by  some  forces  sta- 
tioned at  the  pass  of  Samosierra,  a  mountainous  de- 
file about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  or  as  his  entrance 
into  the  capital  might  be  opposed  by  the  desperate 
resolution  of  the  citizens  themselves.    A  part  of  the 

Eopulation  placed  their  hopes  on  the  defence  afiibrded 
y  this  defile,  not  aware  how  easily,  in  modem  war- 
fare, such  paases  are  either  stormed  or  turned.  But 
most  of  the  citizens  assumed  the  fierce  and  lowering 
appearance,  which,  in  the  Spaniard,  announces  an* 
approaching  burst  of  furious  violence.  Many  thou- 
sands of  peasants  arrived  fixnn  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  assist,  they  said,  in  the  defence  of  the 
capital ;  and,  animated  by  the  success  of  the  Zara- 
gossans,  menaced  war  to  the  knife's  pomt.  lliere 
were  about  eight  thousand  troops  of  the  line  in 
Madrid ;  resistance  was  undoubtedly  possible,  and 
the  people  seemed  determined  upon  it.  A  summons 
from  the  Supreme  Junta  called  the  inhabitahts  to 
arms,  and  the  commencement  cf  the  preparations 
for  defence  was  begun  with  unanimous  vigour.  For 
this  purpose  the  pavement  of  the  streets  u'as  taken 
up  and  converted  into  barricadoes;  the  houses  were 
secured,  and  loopholed  for  musketif ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  population  toiled  at  erecting  batteries, 
not  onlyin  the  day-time  but  by  torch-lights. 

^ad  Palafox  commanded  in  Madrid,  the  experi- 
ment of  resistance  would,  at  all  risks,  have  boen  at- 
tempted. But  the  governor  was  Don  Thomas  Morla, 
the  same  who  succeeded  Solano  at  Cadiz.  His 
subsequent  conduct  seems  to  show,  that,  despairing 
of  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  already  meditated  an 
intended  change  to  the  sioe  of  thf  usurpet ;  so  that 
the  citizens  of  Madrid,  at  the  moment  when  they 
had  recourse  to  his  skill  and  authority,  received  nei- 
ther encouragement  nor  instructions,  nor  means  of 
defence.  We  shall  presently  see  in  what  manner  the 
generous  intentions  of  die  people  were  cheated  and 
baffled. 

Amidst  the  accumulation  of  disasters  which  over- 
whelmed the  Spanish  cause,  Sir  John  Moore  arrived 
at  Salamanca,  and  Sir  David  Baird  at  Astorga, 
where  the  latter  general  halted.  The  situation  of 
Gfeneral  Moore  was  extremely  embarrassing:  and 

Sive  him  cause  for  the  deepest  anxiety.  Heknew 
e  strength  and  character  of  the  French  armies, 
and  was  unwilling  to  repose  too  muoh  coofidenco 
in  the  Sj;}aniards,  whose  wisdom^  he  contended,  was 
not  a  wisdom  of  action  or  exertion.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  weU  knew  the  enthusiasm  of  the  EngUsh 
for  the  Spanish  cause,  and  the  high  expectations 
which  were  founded  on  his  own  talents,  and  on  the 

T  ["  Theee  peat  advaDtafeB,  the  reeult  of  Napoleoa't  admirw 
Ue  eombinatiooi,  the  fhiits  of  ten  daya  of  aeovo  exertKn,  ob* 
tained  lo  eaafly,  and  ret  eo  decaaiv»  of  the  Ate  of  the  campaign. 
•Prove  the  weaknees  of  the  ■jitam  apoo  wfcieh  the  Spanish  ami 
Britiib  lovenmienta  were  at  thu  time  aetina ;  if  that  cwi  be  rail- 
wit  another  had  done 
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ed  a  iTBtem,  where  no  one  geneml  knew  what  another  bad 
-wae  doinr-or  intended  to  «i<K"--NAPaa,  voL  t  p.  aM.l 

**  [Napier,  vol.  I  p.  401 ;  Seventh  Bulletin ;  Joaiini,  t. 
Ii.] 
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tfft(famtty'of  one  of  the  fuest  armies  which  ever  !eft 
Bhtftin:  and  he  felt  that  something?  was  to  be  at- 
temptea  worthy  of  the  character  of  both.  The  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  also  clam- 
orous for  being  employed.  But  the  defeat  of  Cas- 
tanos  at  T^idela  seems  to  have  extinguished  the  last 
hope  in  Sir  John  Moore's  mindj,  and  he  at  one  time 
deternrined  upon  commencing  his  retreat  to  Portugal. 
Before  finally  adopting  this  measure,  he  thought 
propMsr,  however,  to  consult  Mr.  Frcre,  the  British 
Minister,  whether  he  thouj^hl  anj- good  would  result 
from  the  daring  measure  of  marching  on  Madrid, 
instead  of  retreating  to  Portugal.  The  correspond- 
ents differed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from 
their  difference  of  temperament  and  habits.  Mr. 
Frere,  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  well  known  in  the  world 
of  letters,  being  attached  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
cause  of  Sjpaio,  was  a  willing  believer  in  the  mira- 
cles that  might  be  wrought  bv  the  higher  and  nobler 
qaatities,  wnlch  found  a  cliora  in  unison  in  his  own 
DOBOm.*^  He  advised,  as  a  Spartan  would  have  done, 
that  General  Moore  should  throw  all  upon  the  cast, 
and  advance  to  the  succour  of  Madrid.  The  general, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  devolved,  viewed  the 
measure  in  a  different  light,  and  his  military  habits 
did  not  permit  him  to  place  much  confidence  in  a 
defence  to  be  maintained  by  irregular  forces  against 
th^  diaoiplined  anines  of  France.  Yet,  urged  by  his 
own  feeiingst  and  the  importunity  of  the  Spanish 

Sntemment,  he  resolved  to  try,  by  an  ef!brt  against 
o  northwestorn  part  of  the  French  army,  to  an- 
swer the  doublo  purpose  of  preventing  them  from 
presang  on  Romans,  who,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
was'coUeetiiia  the  eoattered  rematns  of  the  Oalician 
army,  which  had  been  destroyed  under  Cuesta,  and 
also  of  hindering  the  French  from  advancing  south- 
ward to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Penmsula. 

But  while  General  Moore  determined  to  faaiard 
this  bold  measure,  he  saw  painfully  the  danger  of 
drawing  upon  himself,  by  adopting  it,  apredommant 
force  of  the  enemy^  before  whom  his  retreat  might 
be  difficult  and  petdoas.  Yet  he  finally  ord«red  Sir 
DAvid  Baird,  whose  retreat  to  GoruRTia  was  already 
commenced,  again  to  occupy  Astorga,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  hazarding  an  advance,  at  whatever 
risk.  But  he  added  these  ominous  words ;  "  I  mean 
to  proceed  bridle  in  hand,  for  if  the  bubble  bursts, 
and  Madrid  fam#Fe  shall  have  a  run  for  it." 

The  fhte  of  Madrid  was  soon  decided ;  bat,  as  is 
generally  believed,  not  without  great  treachery  on 
the  part  of  thoee  who  had  been  most  apparently 
zedous  for  its  defence.  The  passes  of  Guadarama 
and  Saimoaierra  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the 
French.  The  latter,  on  which  the  people  of  Madrid ' 
had  ftxed  their  eyes  as  on  a  second  Thermopyls  or 
Ronoesvalle^!  was  cleared  of  its  defenders  by  a 
charge  of  Polish  lancers !  These  melancholy  tidings, 
as  theyi?ere  in  correspondence  with  General  Moore's 
expectations,  did  not  prevent  his  intended  move- 
ment on  the  French  lines  of  communication.  By 
this  means  he  might  co-opgrate  with  General  Ro- 
mana  and  his  army,  and  if  pressed  by  superior 
nunibers  of  the  French,  the  retreat  lay  throiigh 
GaUeia  to  Corunna,  where  the  transpo^rts,  were. at- 
tending for  the  reoepiMh  of  the  troops. 

General  Moore  left  Salamanca  on  the  I2th  De- 
cember, and  prooeeded  towards  MayOrgo,  where,  on 
the  20th,  he  formed  a  junction  with  SirDavid  Baird. 
Advancmgupon  Sahagun,  the  troops  received  en- 
cpnragement  from  a  gallant  action  maintained  by 
the  15th  Hussars,  five  hundred  of  whom  took,  out 
down,  and  dispersed,  nearly  double  their  own  ntim- 
•  ber  of  French  cavalry.  All  now  imagined  they  were 
to  attack  Soult,  who  had  concentrated  his  forces  be- 

*  ("  Their  ere  pewilttt* 


Hid  Mil  n»e.  "and  I  Mim 


__,  __^       MMV' 

man  of  them  detemuoed  to  perish  wi^'tho  country  ;  they  will 
HOC  at  least  set  the  example,  which  tho  ruling  powers  andhii^ 
onlffi  of  otfaw  ooaotriea  bav*  axhihifedr  of  w«akneat  and  fimii^ 
ty."    "  I  bava  no  hmtation,"  ha  added,  "  in  takinr  upon  myself 


anr  letpomihiHtr  which  maf  attach  jtseif  to  this  advibc,  as  I 
eoDsidap  tlw  fiite  of  Spain  aa  oepandiAf  aftwclutelr.  for  the  patient.' 
ttpon  the  deeisbn  which  yaa  maj  ttdMil  I  say,  for  the  present. 
nr  meb  im  the  spirit  aad  character  of  the  cotintir,  that  even  if 
abandoned  b^  the  Bdtiilo  I  thoold  by  do  meant  deepaJr  of  thev 
vhmalo  wirinw."! 
«  [SoaliMy.  nii.  iL  p.  481.] 


hind  the  river  Carrion  to  receive  the  assault.  The 
British  army  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  when 
news  were  suddenly  received  that  Soult  had  been 
considerably  reinforced ;  that  Bonaparte  was  march- 
ing from  Madrid,  ar  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
guards ;  and  that  the  French  armies,  who  had  been 
marching  to  the  south  of  Spain,  had  halted  and  as- 
sumed a  direction  to  the  northwest,  as  if  to  enclose 
and  destroy  the  British  army.t  This  was  exactly 
the  danger  which  Moore  had  never  ceased  to  appre- 
hend, even  when  executing  the  movement  that  led 
to  it.  A  retreat  into,  if  not  through  Gahcia,  waa 
ihe  only  mode  of  avoidinjg  the  pems  by  ivhich  the 
British  were  surroundedfT  The  plan  of  defending 
this  strong  and  mountainous  province,  or  at  least 
of  effec ling  a  retreat  through  it  with  order  and  de- 
liberation^  liad  been  in  view  fDr  several  weeks  ;  Sir 
David  Baird's  division  of  the  army  passed  through  it 
in  their  advance  to  Astorga  j  yet,  so  imperfect  at  that 
time  was  the  British  general  stafl^  that  no  accurate 
knowledge  seemed  to  have  been  possessed  of  iha 
roads  through  the  country,  of  the  many  stronj^iniU- 
tarv  positions  which  it  presentSi  or  of  the  particular 
military  advantages  which  it  affords  for  defensive 
war.  Anothek'  deficiency,  incidental  to  our  service 
at  that  period,  was  the  great  deficiency  of  the  com- 
missariat department,  which  had  been  pointed  out 
so  forcibly  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellealcy,  but  which  baa 
not  yet  been  rethedied.f 

Sufficient  exertiouB  m  this  department  might  hime 
bmugilit  forward  supplies  from  Cortinna.  and  eol- 
lected  those  which  Galicia  itself  afloided;  and  tha 
troops,  retiring  graduaHv  from  position  to  position, 
and  mainttrined  ttam  their  own  resources,  woula 
have' escaped  the  loss  and  dishonour  of  a  retneat 
which  resembled  a  flight  in  every  particuiaf,  exo^- 
ing  the  terror  wnich  accompanies  it. 

Besides  these  ^[leatdeficiencies,  a  disadvantage  oC 
the  most  distnesemg  kind  occurroa,  from  the  natural 
and  constitutional  aversion  of  the  British  army  to 
retrograde  movements.  Full  of  hope  and  coafi- 
denee  when  he  advances,  the  En^h  soldier  wants 
the  pUability,  lightness,  and  elastKnty'  of  character, 
whichenables  the  Frenchman  to  dtstmguish  hisself 
during^  a  retreat,  by  his  intelligence)  di9<4pline,  and 
dexterity.  Chafed,  sullen,  andoiscon  tented,  the  sol-' 
diers  next  became  mutinous  and  insubordinate ;  ana 
incensed  agah)3t  the  Spsniards,  by  whose  want  of 
z^I  thev  thought  they  had  been  betrayed,  they  com- 
muted the  most  unjustifiable  ezce^Mes  on  the  imre- 
sisting  inhabitants.  Despite  the  tepeated  orders  of 
the  commander-in-ehiet^  etideavotuing  to  restrain  the 
passions  and  sooth  Che  irtitation  of  the  aoldiera^ 
^hese  disgracefiil  outrages,  wers  cootii^ued.  It  is  a. 
matter  of  some  consolation,  that,  losing  thet^  charac- 
ter for  discipline,  they  retained  that  for  coai!ag&  The 
French,  -^ho  hud  pressed  on  the  British  rear,  near  to 
Benerente,  and  thrown  across  the  river  a  larg^  body, 
of  the  imperial  cavalry,  were  driven  back  %x\^  de- 
feated on  the  29th  December ;  and».'  leaving  General 
Lefebrre  Desnouettes  a  prisoner,  in  fbtuxe  were  con- 
tented with  observing,  without  pressing  upon  the 
English  retreat.il 

At  Astorga,  30th  Deo^mbdy,  the  commander^in- 


t  [">In  mrMfie;"  Nfvwv ^mimwtmjafatum^  «*I  Mi«r «ibu^ied< 


^f  liatooaidaie^  wUdMitouM  Vidofy^'trvFre  lit  <iaob  A^^irnfid 

I  8p,  ArtbuTWeHed^n  wide  -Ma&gnir  ftpw^Uoioo^tba  io«- 
^fhu^  cmni>n^in|  the  t^mfjisv^^^  of  we  ^?''^Su»m  e^Praitfoa, 


iddM  these  Yrbra»:^"tbe  fact  is.  thatrwnMd  1 
'  ition  fi  tie  fOfTSnnant'to  tMs  inliMruntMac 
^rvice,  which  is  but  nttle  undcntnod  in  thii  country, 


tent 


htftbaiwMe 
_  try.  Thesvib 
^f  which  1  oomplaiMd^.are  prababty ««v<nrt«»<.tiM  — ftiw  ♦f  vm 
aahtlMklAituatioa,  whi4h,pim4siy  ftam^iMleiMiiicentf  aiif 
Uitjir  Wlf^m^  m.  which  flM^aMh^iMojieft  of  aeniatflaMMi  a 
•ut^oct  of  B«tfou>  consideration  and  difliculry :  ana  these  tmm 
•onsutiid  in  the  inaxveriMoa  of  aknMt  tnm  «dMdMik«f  Iha 
iioda  ofprocoan^,  canveyiff,  and^distrihutiw  aapnlte*'  liai 
K«ac8ted  that  Uui  <«rtim|lM«  micht  «4Mi  i*  tW  iwiiiim 
Sotrrari-.  vol.  1.  p.  340. 
B  ["  Thu  new»  was  hroo^  to  the  ^pmot,  e«  yaMal«i,r«i| 

£ve  him.fEtal^Miu.  owing  W,  the  uaitinaar  wifcie  ht  Mli«»a 
» chaaseunf  of  the  guard.    He  dil  m(.  Viw^mt,  ooodiSB  Ite  - 
ao«ijraflfwadat«|niiialioa.of  tbpir  oolaqel.  but:M  mirtasd  tel 
He  hdhiOC  khdwn  more  ielPcoimiuaid.^'— Savabt.  t  tL  pL  ii  ^u'^ 
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ciiief  foQiid  sboiit  MOO  SfHanarfit  under  Romsno^  tbft 
reiies  of  the  Galician  army.  These  trodi)s  ivanted 
clothing,  '  acooutremeuia,  arms,  amtnuniiion,  aad 
pay~-they  wanted,  in  ehort,  every  thing  excepting  that 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
which  would  have  bad  a  better  fate,  had  fortune  fa- 
Yowred  desert. 

The  Spanish  general  still  proposed  to  make  a  stand 
at  this  rallying  point ;  but  whatever  mijght  be  Ro> 
niano's  own  skill,  and  the  bravery  of  his  follower^, 
his  forces  were  not  of  a  quality  such  as  to  induce  Sir 
John  Moore  to  halt  his  retreat,  which  he  now  di- 
rected avowedly  ikponCorunne. 

The  scsrcitv  of  pro  visions  required  forced  marches, 
and  combined,  with  w^nt  of  general  knowledge  of 
the  country  in  a  militarv  sen^e,  to  hurry  forward  the 
soldiers,  who  too  readily  took  advantage  of  these  ir- 
Tegniar  movements  to  straggle  and  plunder,  inflict- 
ing on  the  friendly  native?,  and  receiving  from  them 
in  return,  the  mutual  evils  which  are  given  and  re- 
ceived by  invaders  in  an  enemy's  country.  The 
-wiea^er  dark  and  rainy — the  roads  blockaded  by 
half-meked  snow — the  fords  become  almost  impas- 
sable—augmented  the  difficulties  of  a  retreat,  resem- 
bling that  (>v  which  a  defeated  army  is  forced  into  a 
oountrjr  totally  unknown  to  them,  and  through  which 
the  fugitives  must  find  their  way  as  they  can.  The 
baggage  of  the  army,  and  its  ammunition,  were 
abanmied  and  destroyed.  Tike  sick,  the  wounded, 
we#e  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  pursuers ;  and  the  num- 
bers who  ill  that  hour  of  despair  gave  way  to  the  na- 
tional vice  of^ntoxieation,  added  largely  to  the  inef- 
feetii%  and  the  helpless.  The  very  treasure>cbests  of 
the  anxiy  were  thrown  away  and  abandoned. .  There 
was  aever  so  complete  an  example  of  a  disastrous 
rstre^i. 

One  saving  drcoipstance,  already  mentioned, 
tetide^  to  quanfif  the  bad  h^aviour  of  the  troops; 
namely^  that  when  a  report  arose  thst  a  battle  was 
td  he  expected,  the  courage,  na)[,  the  discipline  of  the 
BolcKers^  seemed  to  revive.  Tms  was  especially  the 
case  on  dke^eth  Jahtiary,  when  the  Fi^ench  ventured 
an  attack  otran  <>ur  reargaard  near  Lugo.  So-  sootR 
as  a  prospect  of  actios  was  piesented,  stragglers 
btistened  to  join  their  ranks— the  disobedient  became 
at  once  subordinate^  as  if  on  the  parade ;  and  tt  was 
mac^  mtviifest  that  the  ea)t  to  battle,'  far  from  having 
ttrevatural  -^^^t  of  intimidating  to  utter  dispersion 
traopsalrei^  so  much  disordewl,  was  to  the  Sng' 
liMi  anny  the  mdiufis  of  restoring  discipline^  steadl^* 
Dee«,  ana  confidence. 

The  French  having  dsclined  the  proffered  eng^ge^ 
metii,  Sir  John  Meore  eontinned  nis  retreat  under 
the  same  ilisadvantageous  ciicumstances,  until  he 
arrived  at'Corurtna,  thex)rigin^  object  of  his. desti- 
nation. He  was  preparing  to  Embark  his  foroes  in 
the  trahsports,  which  Ittf  prepare  for  thfeir  reception, 
wfaeiif  his  pursuer,  Somf,  now  pressing  boldfy  for*' 
ward,  mad^  it  evident  that  this  could  not  be  iLccon^^' 
plishbd  unless  either  by  a  convention  wkh  him,  or  by* 
the  event  of  a  balde,  which  mig^t  disqualify  hini  from 
opposing  the  embarcation.  Sfn^  John  Bloorq,  with 
tne  dignity  becoming  his  character,  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  occupied  a  position  of  no  grdat 
strength  in  firont  of  the  town,  to  protect  the  cmbar- 
ca^ion.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Pyench  on 
tne  16t1^  Japtiary,  in  heavy  coluniTr8,.and  with  theh* 
usual  vivacity ;  but  it  whi  sustained  and  repelled  oii 
all  hands.  The  gallant  general  was  mortally  wound* 
ed  in  the  action,  just  as  he  called  on  the  42d  High- 
land f^giiaenlto  **remeBBbef  Sgyptt.-'  and  reminded 
the  aagne  brave  mountaineers^  toat  though  amiMb*> 
mtion  was  scarce^  "  they  had  their  baypnets."* 

Thus  died  on  the  field  of  victory,  which  atoned  for 
previous  misfortune^  ono  of  the  bravest  and  best 
otficerv«f  ths'BtitisB  amry.  His  body  was  wrap^ 
ped  in.  his  milhaty  clQik,  instead  of  the  usual  vest- 
menis  of  Uie  tomb;  it  was  deposited  in  a  grave 

^^  tSoatbejr,  vol.  &.  p.  594.—*'  Ai  the  loldien  placed  hitti  in  a 
MiOKct,  hm  twonl  gon  entAiifled,  and  the  kilt  enteipd  the  wound. 
€%lalfi  lUfdioSe  attemptea  to  uk«  it  off.  but  tbe  dyiag  man 
MOKied  Um,  eayim,  '  It  i«  «i  well  as  It  w ;  I  bad  mtberit  vboold 
CA  est  or  the  fleta  with  van.*  And  i|)  that  noaDAer,  •owftooiinr 
U)  a  iQidter/Hoore  wu  borne  ftom  the  ^hf^—NxPiBS.  vol  I  p. 
•7,1 


basti^  dog  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  of  Oonm- 
na;  and  the  army  completing  its  embarcation  upon 
thfi^ subsequent  day,  their  late  general  was  "left 
alAie  with  his  fflory." 

Thus  ended,  in  the  acquisition  of  barren  laurels, 
plan lifully  blended  with  cypress,  the  camoaign,  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  so  beautiful  ana  efficient  an 
army,  under  so  appYoveda  commander.  The  delay 
in  sending  ir  to'  the  scene  of  action  was  one  great 
cause  of  its  failure,  and  for  that  the  j^allant  jreneral, 
or  his  memory,  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Such  a 
force  at  Salamanca,  while  the  French  were  unwual 
in  numbers  to  the  Spanish  armies,  might  have  had 
the  most  important  consequences.  Ai  a  later  peri- 
od, when  the  patriotic  armies  were  everywhere  de- 
feated, we  confess  that  General  Moore,  with  the  ideas 
which  he  entertained  of  the  Spaniards,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  called  upon  to  place  the  fate 
of  the  British  army — auxiliaries,  it  must  be  observeo, 
not  principals  in  the  v/ar— on  the  same  desperate 
cast  by  which  the  natives  were  compelled  to  abide. 
The  disasters  of  the  retreat  appear  to  rest  on  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  ground  they  were  to  traverse, 
and  on  the  deficiency  of  the  commissariat,  which, 
though  the  army  must  be  entirely  dependant  on  it. 
was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  under  the  control 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  We  owe  it  to  his  raepfi- 
ory  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  his  own  valuable  life; 
he  amply  redeemed  in  his  last  act  the  character  of 
the  army  which  he  commanded.t 


CHAPTER  XLVH. 

General  BeUiard  occapiee  Sfladrid.— Itapoleoo  retumf  to  France. . 
— CaiMB  of  hii  hurried  retura.— View  of  the  CifcUiijbl8i)L*i;« 
hftdiiiff  to  a  Rupture  with  Aaelria.— FeeKncs  of  Ruaia  utmni 
thMoecaaon.— Secret  iBtrinM«fTalIe;nnid  a>  piMoave  Peace. 
— Immeme  wertiiiofe  iiiade  hr  Auaini:— Cuiuiter  Emirta  of 
Booaperte.— The  Aastrian  Auny  eoLer«  Bayaria..Mh  April,  ISO*. 
—Napoleon  haateni  to  meet  them.— Aufltriam  defeated  at 
Aheiub^  en  Uie  MNih'-aiid  at  EcfcrnnM  on  (he  tid.— Tboy  are 
diireQ  out  of  Ratubon  oq  the  Sld.-^Tb»Arahf hike  GhaduBM' 
treaie  UxUt-  Boneiqtot.— Kapoleow  rMwhei  lunvaid  to  VMnoa— 
whichi.aftcrabrief  defbooe.  Is  occupicd.by  the  French  on  the 
lOn  oT  May.— Retrp«pect  of  tbe  eirentir-of  the  war  in  Poland, 
Half,  the  North  cif  QeRSady.  and  tho  Tymfc-SbitcipriMa  cT 
SohiA— ef  thtt  Duke  of  Bruniviek  Qda.— Mevemevta  iq  the 
Tyivi— Chamcter  and  Manoenvf  theZyroIoM.— ReUeatofthft 
Aichdake  John  into  Hungary. 

Haviho  thus  completed  thsi  episode  of  Si^  John- 
Moore's  ezpediiioB,  we  rmume  the  s>ro§sxeM  of-  Nih- 
pojeon,  to  whom  the  suocessive  viotoriea  of  Reyooss,  - 
Buiaos,  asaT^idela,  had^ereda  triumphant  path 
to  Madrid..   On  the  Ist  of  December,  his  headquar* 
ten  hein/ip  at  tbe  village  of  Saiai  Auguskino,  he  was 
wiiiun  si^btof  that  capit&l,  and  almost  within  hear- 
ing of  the  beUs,  whose  hoilow  and  contmued  toll 
anaounc^  genecai  ineurreotion,  and  the -most  des- 
perate reostanca    Nor  was  the  aeoiof  the  people- 
of  Madrid  iRade<iwite  to  the  occasion,  had  it  beeik 
properly  directed  and  encouraged    They  seized  oa 
the  FieAch  officer  who  brought  a  summons  of  sw- 
rendefT,  and  wer»with  diffisulty  prevented  from  teai^ 
ing  him  to  pieces*  •  On  the  dd*  tiie  French  attseked 
Bwren  R^Oi  a  palace  which  had  been  fortified  as  «• 
kiixl  of  ckadel    A  thousand  Spaniards  died  i&  the 
delenee  of  this  stronghold.    On  the  4th,  Mcu'Ia  open- 
ed ft  capitulation  with  NaR>oleon.    He  and  Vriarte, 
another noUe  Spaniard^  of  whom  better  thifigs  baa 
bee(nih4^>ed.  came  to  testify  theij  repentan^Tor  the 
rash  part  they  had  undeitakeoi.  and  to  express  theii 
senset  that  tfau^  city  could  in  nowise  be  defended  t  but, 
at  the  same  time  to  state,,that  the  populace  and  vol- 
unteers were  resolute  in  its  defence,  and  that  some- 
delay-,  would  hft  necessary,  to  let  their  zeal  eool,  sjid> 
their  fears  come  to  work  m  their  tiun^ 


t  ["  Sir  John  Moore  lived  to  hear  that  the  battle  waa  won. 
'  Am  the  French  beatni*  yrae  the  quMion  wMohiie  rfpe«ted  to. 
eiwnt'Ooe  >«ho  «an»e  iDta.faia  apartnwm  t  and,  addreMioff  hi»  0M> 
friend  Colonel  Anderson,  he  ■aid.^You  know  that  1  alwayti 
wished  to  die  this  way.'    Htfi  etrenrth  wu  fast  niimg,  ami, life 
woe  ahnoit  extioot,  wheOi  with  an  aorabdned  smritt  h-  exciauu*. 
ed,  •  1  hope  the  people  of  Encland  will  be  iaf bfled !    i  h.  p«  my 
oouotiv  will  do  me  iiutiee  l '    1  he  bottle  wm  Boarcebr  ended,  when 
htt  a>rp«e,  wrapped  In  a  mililarK  cloak,  wm  interred  by  the  otBc&» 
of  I  he  itaffin  the  citadel  of  CorunT^u    The  «uni»  of  the  eoetaj 
paid  his  funeral  honoui* :  and  Soull.  with  a  noble  ij^Unj  of  re- 
spect for  hit  vakor,  raiaed  a  moonnwnt  to  hia  memory/'— HAnia 
vol.1  p.6M.] 
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Bonaparte  admitted  these  deputies  to  his  own 
preBence,  and  with  the  audaoity  which  sometimes 
characterized  his  language,  he  read  Chem  a  lecture  on 
their  bad  faith,*  in  not  observing  the  treaty  of  B^- 
len— on  their  bad  faith,  in  suffering  Frenchmen  to 
be  assassinated— on  their  bad  faith,  in  seizing  upon 
the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz.  This  rebuke  was 
gravely  urged  by  the  individual,  who  had  kidnai^ 
ped  the  royal  family  of  Spain  while  they  courted,  his 
protection  as  his  oevotea  vassals, — who  had  seized 
the  fortress  into  which  his  troops  had  been  received 
as  fri^pcis  and  allies,— who  had  floated  the  streets  of 
Madrid  with  the  blood  of  its  population,— and,  final- 
ly, who  had  taken  it  upon  aim  to  assume  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  dispose  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
under  no  better  pretext  than  that  he  had  the  will  and 
the  power  to  do  so.  Had  a  Spaniard  been  at  liber- 
tjr  to  reply  to  the  Lord  of  Legions,  and  reckon  with 
him  injury  for  injury,  falsehood  for  falsehood,  drop 
of  blood  for  drop  of  blood,  what  an  awfol  balance 
must  have  been  struck  agamst  him  !t 

-In  the  mean  time,  those  citizens  of  Madrid  who 
had  determined  on  resistance,  began  to  see  that  they 
were  deserted  by  such  as  should  have  headed  them 
in  the  task,  and  their  zeal  became  cooled  under  the 
feelings  of  dismay  and  distrust. ,  A  military  conven- 
tion was  finally  concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  Gen- 
eral Belliard  took  possession  of  the  city  on  the  4th 
of  December.  The  terms  were  so  favourable,  as  to 
show  that  Bonaparte,  while  pretending  to  despise  the 
sort  of  resistance  which  the  population  might  have 
effected,  was  well  pleased  nevertheless,  not  to  drive 
them  to  extremity.  He  then  published  a  proclama- 
tion, setting  forth  his  desire  to  be  the  regenerator  of 
the  Spanish  empire.  But  in  case  his  mild  and  heal- 
ing mediation  should  be  again  refused,  he  declared  he 
would  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people,  and  place 
his  brother  on  another  throne.  "I  will,  in  that  case. 
set  the  crown  of  Spain* on  my  own  head,  and  I  shall 
know  how  to  make  it  respect^ ;  for  God,"  conclu- 
ded this  extraordinary  document,  "  has  given  me  the 
power  and  the  will  to  surmount  all  difficulties.''^ 

There  were  now  two  operations  which  nearly  con- 
cerned Bonaparte.  The  first  was  the  dispersion  of 
-the  remaining  troops  of  Castanos,  which  had  es- 
caped the  fatal  battle  of  Tudela,  and  si^ch  other 
armed  bodies  as  continued  to  occupy  the  south  of 
Spam.  In  this  the  French  had  for  some  time  an 
easy  task ;  for  the  Spanish  soldiers,  surprised  and 
incensed  at  their  own  disasters,  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  assassins  of  their  generals,  and  Che  gen- 
erals had  lost  all  confidence  in  their  mutinous  follow- 
ers. But  before  pursuing  his  successes  in  the  south, 
it  was  Bonaparte's  first  resolution  to  detach  a  part 
of  the  French  army  upon  Portugal,  by  the  way  of 
Talavera,  and  bv  occupying  Lisbon,  intercept  the 
retreat  of  Sir  Jonn  Moore  and  his  English  army. 
The  advance  of  the  English  general  to  Salamanca, 
interfered  with  this  last  design.  It  seemed  to  Na- 
poleon, that  he  did  not  yet  possess  forces  sufficient 
at  the  same  time  to  confront  and  turn  back  Sir  John 
Moore,  and,  on  the  other  hand,%o  enter  Portugal 
and  possess  himself  of  Lisbon.  The  latter  par^  of 
the  blan  was  postponed.  Placing  hunself  at  the 
head  of  his  guards.  Napoleon,  as  we  have  seen,  di- 
rected his  march  towards  Valladolid,  and  witnessed 
the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  with  his  own  eyes  the  people  whom  he 
hated  most,  and  certainly  did  not  rear  the  least,  in 
full  retreat,  and  was  observed  scarcely  ever  to  have 
appeared  so  gay  and  joyous  as  during  the  pursuit, 
which  the  French  officers  termed  the  race  of  Bene- 
vente.l  But  he  had  also  the  less  pleasing  spectacle 
of  the  skirmish,  in  which  the  general  commanding 
the  eavalry  of  his  Imperial  Guard  was  defeated,  and 
his  ftivounte,  General  Lefebvre,  made  prisoner.  He 
hahed  with  his  guards  at  Aatorga,  left  Ney  with 

*  ["Iiqustioe  and  bail  fUth,"  er^Jaimed  the  emperor,  "alwara 
leoofl  npon  thoee  who  are  fuilty  of  dtber."— AoneeiuA  Biiw- 

"f  V*  *  The  Spankh  vHcet  dettroyed  ine,'  wai  ap  exprenfon  of 
JeeD  anguish  which  eicaped  from  Napoleon  in  ha  own  hoar  of 
nWhrtuoe."— NAPin,  vol.  i.  p-  414.] 

twentr-Moond  DoQetin.'] 
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18^000  men,  to  keen  ih»  oourtrf  m  fliiMecfiOD,  end 
assigned  to  Soult  the  glorious  task  of  pursaiok  tb» 
English,  and  completing  their  deetrucuon .  We  nave 
already  seen,  how  far  he  proved  able  to  accwnpliah 
his  commission. 

Meanwhile,  the  emperor  himself  returned  lo  Yal- 
ladoUd,  and  from  thence  set  off  for  France  with  the 
most  precipitate  haste.  His  last  act  was  to  declare 
his  brother  Joseph  generalissimo  over  the  French 
armies ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  mark  of  trust  and 
confidence,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bonaparte 
repented  already  his  hberaUty,  in  assigning  to  an- 
other, though  his  owii  brother,  an  appanage  so  splen- 
did, and  which  was  likely  to  cost  so  much  bJood  and 
treasure.  Something  to  this  puipose  broke  out  in 
his  proclamation  to  the  peopfe  of  Madrid ;  and  he 
was  more  explicit  when  speaking  confidently  to  the 
Abb^  de  Pradt,  whom,  in  returning  from  Benevente, 
the  emperor  met  at  Valladolid. 

They  were  alone ;  it  w  as  a  stormy ,  night ;  and 
Bonaparte,  opening  the  window  fropi  time  to  timcL 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  travelhng,  only  turned 
from  it  to  overwhelm  Monsieur  de  Pradt  with  quea* 
tions  on  the  state  of  the  capital  which  he  bad  just 
l^L  The  abbe  did  not  disguise  their  disaffectioa ; 
and  when  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  show  the  injus- 
tice of  their  complaints,  by  insisting  on  the  bleseinga 
he  had  conferred  on  Spain^  by  the  diminutioB  of 
tithes,  abolishing  feudal  servitudes,  and  correctinfc 
other  abuses  of  the  old  government,  De  Pradt  an* 
swered  by  saying,  that  toe  Spaniards  did  not  thank 
Napoleon  fbr  reuef  from  evQs  to  whicli  they  weie 
insensible ;  and  that  the  countrv  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  wife  of  Sganarelle  in  the  farce,  who  auai- 
relled  with  a  stranger  fbr  interfering  with  her  tine- 
band  when  he  was  oeating  her.  Bonaparte  laughed, 
and  continued  in  the^e  remarkable  words.* — '^  du 
not  know  what  Spam  was.  It, is  a  finer  conntcy 
than  I  was  aware,  and  I  have  made  Joseph  a  men 
valuable  nresent  than  I  dreamed  of.  But  yon  will 
see,  that  by-and-by  the  Spaniards  will  commit  soma 
folly,  which  will  place  their  country  once  jmore  at 
my  disposal.  I  will  then  take  care  to  keep  it  to  mv  - 
selCand  divide  it  into  five  great  viceroyshibs."!! 

While  the  favourite  of  fortune  nourished  these 
plans  of  engrossing  and  expanding  ambition,  the 
eagerness  oi  his  mind  seems  to  havecommi|Dicated 
itself  to  his  bodily  frame;  for,  when  the, weather 
permitted  him  to  mount  on  horseback,  he  is  said  at 
once,  and  without  halting,  save  to  change  hors^  to 
have  performed  the  journey  from  ValladoUd  to  Bar- 
gos,  being  thirty-five  Spamsh  leagues,  or  about  sev- 
enty ElngCsh  miles  and  upward,  m  the  space  of  five 
hours  and  a  half.ir 

The   incredible  rapidity  with   which  Napoleon 

Sressed  his  return  to  France,  without  again  visiumi 
ladrid,  or  pausing  to  hear  the  fate  of  the  English 
army,  surpnsed  those  around  him.  Some  conjeo- 
tured  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  against 
his  authority  at  Paris ;  others,  that  a  band  of  Span- 
iards had  devoted  themselves  to  assassnate  him ;  a 
third  class  assigned  dififerent  causes ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  despatch  which  he  used  had  its  cause 
in  the  approaching  rupture  with  Austria.** 

This  breach  of  fnendship  appears  certain^  to  have 
been  sou^t  by  Austria,  without  any  of  tho^e  plausi- 
ble reasons  of  complaint,  on  which  nations  g^ierally 
are  desirous  to  bottom  their  quarrels.  She  did  not 
allege  that,  vnth  respect  to  herself  or  her  dominions, 

I  n>ePTadt,p.  SU.1    ,     _.:»..    J.       .      «   _^_^ 

f  {'*  Never  Ad  any  aoverelcH  ride  at  mdh  arate.  ^  onlemi 
Ui  aaddle-hoMet  to  be  plaeed  in  seJaye  on  the  raad,  with  «  ptrtoft 
of  chasaetua  at  each  mv,  ao  aa  to  leave  aoiatanoB  of  only  tkee 
or  four  leaguea  fiom  one  relay  to  another.  He  often  iMule  OKaa 
airanfementa  Mnuelf,  and  in  the  utmoot  aeerecy.  The  bones 
beloncinff  to  the  iroomi  oartied  portnantaana  with 
changea  of  dreas.  and  wkh  poitfolioa  oonlaining  paneia,  i 
mapa,  and  tete(M5opeB."-«AVAaT,  t.  li.  pt  u.  pi  »ji 

»«  ["  The  emporor  returned  amonnt  na  in  a  eudden  and  i 
peeted  manner ;  -whether,  as  thoee  ahovt  hhn  aaanred  ne  ttal  a 
band  of  Spanish  fanatica  had  awom  to  aaiaealnate  him,  (IheKeved 
it,  and  had  on  my  nde  given  the  same  advice  j)  or  whetbo-  ha 
was  atffl^  acted  upon  by  the  fixed  idea  of  a  coalitloa  n.Pana 
aiainst  his  authori^.  I  tUnk  both  these  motKornnfted  had  thefr 
weiiht  writh  bim ;  but  they  were  disfvdaed  by  leMog  Uw  w«c«e/ 
of  fis  sudden  return  to  the  pteparatMos  ef  AuitrM.'*-^oocn.  t. 
i.  p.  980.] 
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jMinetdf^oflbnto^.  The  AbM  dUFntwlt  remarks  upon 
the  aocft«oii|'Witfa  faisiuBai  ihteiHAeaa,  that  if  Ka- 
•p^aoa  waa  bo  TeUaioos  obaerver^of  the  iaith  of 
tiMttiei^  it  ccNiM  not  be  maintainaa  that  othar  atataa 
'•ctad  macfa  wkom:  acrapoioaaly  in  lafeMea  to  him. 
Bonaparta  bnaiaelf  haa  allaged,  ivhat.  in  otte  aenae 
ci  the  word,  waa  tne^  tbat  many  of  nia  wars  ware, 
in  reepect  to  the  mmiMiate  caaaea  of  quatral,  mei^y 
defensive  on  his  ada.  But  this  waa  a  natural  ooti- 
sequenoe  of  tha  atyle  and  •stnioiiire  of  hia  govern- 
jKkent,  W^ieh,  aiming  diraatiy  at  uajrarsal  empire, 
cuined  him  to  ba  iooked  upon  by  all  natioiis  aa  a 
conmion  aaamy,  the  iegitunate  object  of  attack 
whenever  he  eould  be  attacked  with  advantage,  be- 
canae  he  himaelf  neglected  no  opsiortoaity  to  ad- 
nrance  hia  pcetanaiona  againat^  the  independence  of 

The  aingolar  aituation  of  Qretd  Biitaiiii  unasaail- 
«ble  by  )ua  anna,  enabled  her  to  avow  thia  doctrine, 
amd  to  refuse  raakiBg'paace  with  Napoleon,  on  terms 
.how-flLVOUfufole  aoeverfor  Engl«ad,  unlees  she  were 
•at  the  aa«ie  time  repogniaed  aa  having  authority  to 
'aoBkraoty  tha  aecurity  of  aoeh  atates  aa  ahe  had  a 
chance  of  protecting,  if  she  remained  at  war.  Thus, 
•he  mfnaad  peace  when  ot^red,  und^r  the  condition 
^lat  Pirance  «houid  have  Sicily  j  and,  at  the  period 
<af  whioh  we  treat,  ahe  had  again  recently  declined 
4e  terms  of  paciflcation  proposed  bv  the  overture 
Aom  firftitt,  wfaich  inferred  the  abandonment  of  the 
i9paniah  cauaei 

1!hl<i*incb)aof  eonataiit  war  with  BonapaHe,  or 
Tather  with  thepragreea  of  bis  ambition,  guided  and 
^daenaed' every  state  in  Bnrope,  which  had  yet  any 
^aim  Ibr  then-  iiidepeaden^   ThefnAiiKtary  disas- 
tera,  indeed,  oflen  prs«!encad  their  being  able  to  keep 
:ttie  flag- of  defence  Hyiner  hut  the  ceasions  which 
thef  ^'ars  oompelled  to  make  at  the  moment  of  ^e- 
•tet,  oadv  exasperoted  ^eir  feeliiiBB  of  resentment, 
aiad  made  them  watch  more  eageny  Ibr  the  period, 
>wtilaB  their  own  ini^eaaing  etrength,  or  the  weak- 
rfi^aa  oif  the  common  enemy,  might  enable  them  to 
TBtfomB  the  aungila.    Napoleon's  idea  of  a  peace 
^aa(  Wi  wa  haveeutowhere  seen,  that  the  party  with 
whom  he  treated  ahould  derive  no  more  from  the 
'^tialea'^agraad  apotir  than  the  special  provisions  ex- 
vn^ned  in  his  favour.    (So  long,  for  instaoee.  as  he 
qiiaaelf  obaawed  «)t  pcitats  of  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
iMift  the  last  which  he  had  dictated  to  Austria, 
fhat  power^aceordini^  Ip  his  view  of  the  transaction, 
had  no  fiirther  right  either  of  remonstrance  or  inter- 
v\enti<Mi,  and  Waa  bound  to  view  with  indifference 
WhatevOT  changes  the  French  emperor  miriit -please 
1o  woi*  on  the  general  «ute  of  Europe.    This  was 
no  doubt  a  convenient  interpretation  for  one  who, 
aiming  at  univerael  monarchy,  desired  that  there 
-"ShoilLla  foe  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the 
various  steps  by  which  he  was  to  achieve  that  great 
^lan ;  but  it  9  entirdy  contradictoiy  of  the  mter- 
pretation  put  upon  treaties  by  the  jurists  ]  and  were 
the  jurists  of  u  contrary  opmion,  it  is  in  diametrical 
•oppotficion  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  by  which 
the  policy  of  atatea,  and  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
are  alike  dictated.    Bonaparte  being,  as  his  conduct 
showed  him.  engaged  in  a  constant  train  of  innova- 
^n  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe,  it  followed,  that 
the  states  whom  he  had  not  been  able  entirely  to 
"deprive  of  independence,  should,  without  fiirther,  or 
more  partienlarly  nutiohal  cause  of  war,  be  per- 
DetuaHy  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  destroy 
or  dimmish  his  tarrible  authority.    In  this  point  of 
view^  the  question  for  Austria  to  consider  was,  not 
the  justice  of  the  war,  but  its  expediency  i  not  her 
right  of  resisting  the  common  enemy  of  the  free- 
^om  of  Europe,  but  practically,  whether  she  had 
fha  means  of  effectual  opposition.   The  even  t  served 
to  show  that  Austria  had  over  aatimated  her  own 
teaotiroaa. 

Il  ia  true,  that  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself; 
which  seemed  in  the  higKest  dsgree  temp^g.  Bo^ 
mparte  was  absent  in  Spain,  engaged  in  a  distant 
eoBooeat,  in  which,  beaiaea  the  gei^eral  unpoonlarity 
of  his  cause,  obstadaa  had  anaan  which  Were 
atrangara  to  any  previoaa  part  of  hia  history,  and 
vou.VII.-«T         84» 


Tsiiaidnea  hkd  been  olfeiad  isf  a  nafttfe  ao  aerlMy 
aa  to  shake  iheopmiMi  hicherto  entertain^  of  na 
inviaqibility.    On  the  other  hand,  Austria  had  insti- 
tuted in  her  states  organic  lawa,  b^  which  ahe  Se- 
cured hereelf  the  power  of  being  able  to  oall  out  to  , 
arma  her  immanae  and  military  popalalkn ;  arid  her 
chief  error  seems  to  have  been,  in  not  postponing 
the  fetal  struggle  until  these  new  levies  had  acquired 
a  beter  disciplined  and  more  oonaohdated  foim.    Of 
thia  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  fully  sensible,  and, 
aa  We  have  already  noticed,  he  saw  with  great  appre- 
hension Austria's  purpose  of  opposing  nerselt  sin- 
gly to  the  arms  of  France ;  since,  however  close 
the  itttiaiacy  which,  for  the  present,  subsisted  bt- 
twixt  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  was  impossible  foe 
the  former  to  be  indifferent  to  the  vast  risk  which 
Europe  must  incur,  should  France  finally  annihilate 
the  independence  of  Austria.    A  aeries  of  inlriguea, 
of  a  very  singular  nature,  was  accordin^y  under- 
taken at  Pans,  in  the  hope  of  preservmg  peace. 
l^Ueyraud,  who,  perhaps  on  Napoleon's  own  ae- 
ooont  as  well  as  that  of  France,  was  unwilling  that 
another  great  icontinental  war  should  arise,  was  ac» 
rive  in  endeavouring  to  discover  means  by  which 
peace  m^ht  be  preserved.*  In  the  evening,  it  was  his 
cuatom  to  meet  the  Counts  Hettemich  and  Roman- 
zow  at  the  assemblies  of  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Ta^is, 
and  there,  totally  unknown  to  Bontiparte,  to  agitate 
the  means  of  preventing  war; — so  certain  it  is,  that 
even  the  aMest  and  most  absolute  of  sovereigns  war 
liable,  like  an  ordinary  prince,  to  be  deceived  by  the 
statesmen  around  him.    But  the  ingenuity  of  these 
distinguished   politicians  could  find  no  means  of 
reeonciliating  the  iniareats  of  Austria,— seeing,  aa 
ahe  fhodght,  an  opportunity  of  forcing  from  Na- 
poleon, in  his  hour  of  weakness,  what  she  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  to  him  in  his  hour  of  strength 
— and  those  of  Bonflparte.  who  knew  that  ao  soon 
as  he  should  make  a  single  sacrifice  to  compulsion, 
he  would  be  held  as  having  degraded  that  high  mili- 
tary teputation  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
power.    It  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that,  with 
the  undecided  war  of  Spain  on  his  hands,  be  would  ^ 
willingly  have  adjourned  the  contest ';  but,  with  him. 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  a  summons  to  be  com- 
plied with,  in  the  most  complicated  state  of  general 
erobarraaaroent. 

The  exartiona  made  by  Austria  on  this  important 
6acasion  were  gicantic.  and  her  forces  were  superior 
to  those  which  she  had  been  able  to  summon  out  at 
any  former  period  of  her  history.  Including  the 
armv  of  reserve,  they  were  computed  as  high  as  five 
hundred  and  mty  thousand  men,  which  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  once  more  commanded  in  the  charac- 
ter of  generalissimo.t  It  is  said  that  this  gallant 
princedid  not  heartily  approve  of  the  war,  at  least  of 
the  period  chosen  to  commence  it,  but  readily  sacri- 
ficed his  own  opinion  to  the  desire  of  contributing 
his  utmost  abilities  to  the  service  of  his  brother  and 
of  his  country. 

Six  corps  d^armie,  each  about  thirtv  thousand 
strong,  were  destined,  tmder  the  arcbdtike^s  imme- 
diate command,  to  maintain  the  principal  weight  of 
the  wnr  in  Germany ;  a  seventh,  under  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  was  stationed  in  Galicia,  and 
judged  sufficient  to  oppose  themselves  to  what  forces 
Russia,  in  compliance  with  her  engagements  to  Na- 
poleon, might  find  herself  obliged  to  detach  in  that 
direction  i  and  two  divisions,  under  the  Archduke 
John,  were  destined  to  awaken  hostilities  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  into  which  they  were  to  penetrate  by 
the  peases  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola. 

Bonaparte  had  not  sufficient  numbers  to  oppose 
these  formidable  masses ;  but  he  had  recourse  to 
hia  old  policy,  and  trusted  to  make  up  for  deficiency 
of  general  numerical  force,  by  auch  rapidity  of  movie- 
ment  as  should  ensure  a  local  superiority  on  the  spot 
in  which  the  contest  might  take  place.t   He  sum- 

•  JJomfid,  t  iilp.  188:  Savuj.  t  iL  pt  ii.  p.  A] 
t  fJominl.  t.  lii.  p.  156.1  ,     ,      •  J     .    .u 

I  ("A  coDicnpCKRi  wM  iram«diAt«!xcaaKl  mit;  tte  MUtan 
were  squjpped  in  all  hute, and aent  ofTiocaniaiw  to tMr  deili- 
aatfciTTlie  maid,  whwfc  waa  atill  at  &«io^  waa  ordered  to 
repair  to  Gennany.    NeirerbidNap|^oontomtaknaoimMA 
aa^dae  >tlik«areoa|deiairaM«inU«d  baa.  MINIS  moat,' Iia    , 
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Uirfii  M^MilM&BOifrSMUPAQaE. 


AflMd jxit  me  muQlkrr.  fMos,  of  iha  CbtMnltioii 

s.otiM  Riunfii  and  of  ihe  King  of  S«xony.    He  re- 

.2D«nded  many  troops  who  were  on  their  marebfor 

.Spain,  And  by  doing  so  virtuaUy  adjburnea,  and«  as 

it  prpTod,  for  ever,  the  subjugation  of  that  country. 

He  had  already  in  Germany  the  corpe^  of  D&voust, 

and  of  Gteoeral  Oudinot.     The  garrisons  whioh 

France  had  established  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  nortb- 

.em  parts  of  Germany,  were  drained  for  the  purpose 

of  reinibrcing  his  ranks  $  but  the  total  amount  of 

his  assembled  forces  was  still  greatly  injecior  to  those 

of  the  Archduke  Charles,* 

On  the  0th  of  April,  ^809,  the  archduke  crossed  the 
.  Inn  i  and  thus  a  second  time  Austria  9ommeBced 
.  her  combat  with  France  by  the  invasion  of  Qer- 
'  .many.    Some  confidence  was  placed  in  ihe  general 
discontent  which  prevailed  among  the  Germans,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhmei 
^d  their  hatred  of  a.  system  which  made  them  on 
every  occasion  the  instruments  of  French  policy. 
The  archduke  averred  in  his  mani&sCa  that  the 
cause  of  his  brother  was  that  of  general  iodepen- 
.  denoe,  not  individual  aggrandijtement ;  and  he  ad- 
dressed himself  particularly  to  those  his  brotjiers  of 
,  Germany,  who  were  now  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  serve  .in  the  opposite  ranks.    lYhatever 
efiects  min^t  have  been  produced  by  such  an  addi^s, 
'  supposing  It  to  have  had  time  to  operate,  the  result 
was  disconcerted  by  the  promptitude,  which  with 
Bonaparte   was   almost  always  the  harbinger  of 
.suocese. 

While  the  Austrian  army  moved  slow,  and  with 
.  frequent  halts,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  their 
baggage  and  supplies.  Napoleon  had  no  sooner 
learnea  by  the  telenrapti  ^he  actual  invasion,  of  fia- 
varia.  than  he  left  Pans  on  the  instant,  [Uth  Anril,] 
and  hurried  to  Frankfort ;  without  gqarda,  without 


fEuthfiir  Josephine, .  who  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  Strasbourg,  and  there  remained,  for  some  time 
watching  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  the  events,  of 
which  was.  destined  to  hftve.  sucli  a.  i)aeIiincholy.in- 
.flfieoceoQ  her  own  happmese. 
The  Archduke  CharWs  plaA  was  to  act  uj>oa  the 

.i^fiensive.  His  talents  were  umlos^ted,  his  ai^y 
greatly  sunerior  in  numbers  to  |ne  French,  and  (a- 
vouraSIy  disposed,  whether  for  attack  ordelenpe: 
yet.  by  a  «eiies.of  combinations,  the  most  beai^ifui 

,  and  striking,  narhaps,  whicli  ocghk  in,  (he  li^B  of  (Offie 
so  ikmeii  toi  nis  power  of  forming  socht.Bonapaxte 

„  was  enabled,  in  the  short  space  of  ^ve  days,  totally 
tq  defeat  the  formidable  uiasseawhiQl)  were. opposed 

..tQium. 
.,  X\r,apokUon  found  his  own  force  ua£av<^ui;ably  din>o- 

.  aed,  on  along  line, extending  between  the  towns  of 

-.Augsburg  and  Ratisbon,  and  presenting,  through 
^he  incapacity  it  is  said  of  Berfhier,  an  alarming 
vacancy  in  the  centre,  by  operating  on.  which,  the 


niaiiaMtorrftiikMiL  .9iitiib0ii  to  .ftfMMC 
mareoeairtKsKb«8«iily.be  fiiioed^lfaiifflf. 

bflfng  eight,  umiofiMiMflena  betwixt  iw^ve 

thirteen  leaguee.  The  order  ^cthpadwias  cpm- 
tion-waa  sent  to  Haaeena  on  li^  mght  of  Hie  mh. 
,and  concluded  with  an  evmeat  recomiBeada  tkm  of 
speed  and  intc^ligeiice.  when  the  lime  fn  exadhi- 
tmg  theae  movements  had  been  AUowed,  Bonaparte, 
at  the  Head  of  the  centre  of  faia  forces,  q^^v  « _4f 
nuAe  a  sudden  And  deeperate  asaattlt  '^^  ^^vni 
upon  two  Austrian  divisions,  oQinmaaded  Jbjr  tbe 
Archduke  Louis  and  General  Hiller.  j9ojndi(iinisi| 
was  this  limed,  that  the  appearanoe  of  Oayooat  on 
the  one  flank  kept  in  cheek  those  other  AiiMnam 
corps  d'arm^^e,  by  whom  the  diviaone  attecsked 
oughl  tO;  have  been  aupported}  wiiile.tfae  jnet  more 
formidable  operations  of  Kaaaena,in  the.  remr  o£ 
the  archduke  Louis,  achieved  the  defeat  of  .th|i  ene- 
my. This  victory,  gained  at.Aben9beig  npoa.the 
20th  April,  broke  the  lioA  of  the  Aostnaoa,  and 
poeed  them  to  iiirtber  miafortaniBa.^  The  emi 
attacked  thefiijg^vee  ihe  next  day  aiiJLanai 
,  where  >the  Austi^ans  lost  thirty  pieces  «£  caaaoa, 
nine  thousand  pijaoiiera,  and  much  anuBuiiiMiAiid 
hfw^gagaf 
On  the  asd  April,  fltfter  this  ibrtuftate  cwna 


ment  of  the  campaign,  Bonaparte  dincMJua^hoii 
force,  scientificaliy  arranged  into  dinerenc  dimoOiL 
and  moving  by  aioerent  luutei^  on  the  pxoievu 
army  of  the  Ardbduke  Charlea*  which,  inmtf  AhM 
misfortunes,  he  had  concentrated  at  P^rwnpy'  iTbs 
battle  is  soiq  to  have  heeB.:0iie  of  the  moti  MrtHid 
which  the  art  of  war  oould  diaplay.  A  hmbed 
ihousan4  men  and  upward^ .MimaimweaaBd  «C  tf 
the{r  poBLtions  by  the  pombuned  «t(aoK.  of  iheii .«» 
entinc enemy,  the divisiomi appeaniig  on^lha  Md 
eaoh  mils  due  place,  and  oxpeCi  ae.,|]Q0alwty.  fta  m 


e^mipage.  almost  without  a  compamon,,  save  the  .movements  of  the vaziofia pieces i|ii|,m9>*«f.^«f> 


All  the  Austrian  wo(ttitde4.great  nart  M, their  M- 
lery,£fteen  stand  of  colours,  and  ^WJUm»mn* 
remained  in  thejiower  of  the  Fronfih^B  ixhe  maait 
was  attended  with  cprreHPCtMing.)e«p ;  «nd  Anaftia. 
agam.  bamed  m  her  hopes /^t  i«ioq.iiwins  her  .mm- 
ence  in  Germ^M^yi  ^as.oa/ee>no^oro  rednfiea  lojoon^t 
for  her  existence  ampngat  .naitona 


enemy  might  have  sq>arated.the  French  army  into 
two  parts,  and  exposed  each  to  a  6auk  attack.t 
jl^ensible  of  the  &41^and  perhamiataLcoJasequ^nces. 
whicli  jni^bt  attend  thiis. error,.  Napoleon  determined 
on'thedanng  attempt  to. concen irate  hiaarmy.l^y  a 


SKpendcd,  com  molding  Hassena  to  advance  by  a 
enk  movement  from  Augsburg  to  Pfaflenhofen, 
and  J^avoust  to  approach  the  centre  by  a'  simuar 

«Mtd  to  lis,  *  be  lome  Dlani  in  jiniiaration  w^hldonoiiKiu»- 
ttttWi  for  Untte  a  oiftoncn  fq  oeenrihe  win-  acafmt  ine. '  IVy 
fancy  mo  (load.  1  eapeot  a  oMfiir  fhm  KnHk  i  if  mattoi*  m  oa 
thrrn  #a  ^  haw  mmm  %oham  Iter  do^l  witt  giv«  M»w».l!W».'  "- 
SAmv.  t.  iL  pt  il  p.  MA 

*  IhiaM.  t  HI.  p.  lOS.) 

r  (Jominl,  t.  UL  p.  itt.    *'  At  Donawert  wa  fiiund  tho  Piinoe  of 

tortly  aftsr  out  ahnralv  IM  tiuipma  Ml 
,  j/mn  at  a  MMttp  accouot  for :  ba  wa« 

.bcae  wprdi: 'Wbtt  you  have  done  ftp- 

poAM  t6  meaO  oztmordjnar^,  (hat,  if  ytAi  wore  hot  my  iriend,  I 

at  praaonc  riiihi  mora  wviiMroaQvefueiicaorTM  j^ayBBBo  upancf 
than  for  mine.'   Tbit  wa«  actoally  the  eaao :  the  Prince  of  Keuf- 

'.eMel  had  put  a  wieet  eoiamieaoa  apoo  (he  aaiMror's  ofte. 
ted  w  laietpieled  ii  iwrlo  ajpoae  «0  IQ  the  daafer  cf  s  ino«t  «eii- 

"'oMT  diaaaler  at  the  vary  oouaieDoefaieBl  of  (he  tamoaldL*'*-- 


On  theaubseauen^  day,  uie;  Auatnana  ipfule  aone 


attempt  to  protect  the  relreat  of.iheiraaDi 

iendiiw  Ratisbon.  A  parflai  bareaeh  ^la-.toe  ,aj»cwnt 
walls  was  nastilyj  etf^ted«.  put  6w  :9t|De  Ame  .w 
French,  who  ad,yanGed  tO;t^  etprmi.  weasMtniw 
by  tlm.musk©uy,,of  ^hedefeqdetk  .Thace  .W.a^.Jt 
length  dimculty  i^  nn^uafi  v^aimteera.tO:  renew  the 
attack,  when  the  unpetaouaMmiiea,  by  whom  dief 
,  were  commanded|  seized  .a  Ijidjer  awf  |nished-  (at- 
w^td  to  fix  it  hunself  againat  the  wal/a.  ^l  witt 
show,  you,"  he  exclaimed^  that  your. gene*^  ia  still 
a  grenadicr.''^  The  example  p|i0vjn»a,.^e  wbUI,  W9b 
surroou9ted,  and  the  cembat  Vras  cpntmned  or  re- 
newed in  thJB  streets  of  tjoe  tQwn^  whkh  waa  cpoedil^ 
on^fire. ,  A  body  of  Freqoh,  fnuahingto  chamfibodf 
oif  Austriahs,  which  ami  o^cf^ied  one  end  af  a.  Duni- 
ing  street,  were  interrupted  by  BOfiie  wagonA  be- 
longing to  theenemy^s  train.      They  .are  tumfirtis 


lateral  march,  to  be  Accornplishd  by.  the  two  wings  .  oifpowd^,"  pried  the  Austrian:  coronmndinft  to  the 
simultaneously.  With  this  view  he  pqsted  himself  .French  $  *  if  ,the.  I^ames  reach  ,th#ih,  both  .ai^as 
in  the  centre,  where  the  danger  was  piTncipally  ap-  .pariah."  ..The  combat  ceased,  and  the.  two  purlias 


u,  I.  in.  p.  isB.      At  uonawert  wa  fin 
J^Mifcbatoi;  bal.  vptf  ahortly  after  out  aJoralv 
.mtoapaialoQtiviuchwei«« 
addrtoaiot  BorChier  m  toeac 


_olned  in  averting  a  ctlamiiy,  which  .mu^t  liaye  been 
fatal  to  bpth,  and  finally  aaved .  the.  ammuqitlen 
uijjm  the  itames.  At  length  the  y^jn^riana.  were 
driven  out  of  Ratisbon,  leaving  ipuchjCfmrKNi^hag' 
gage,  aud  prispners,  inihehaBdaof  the  ei&epi]bT 
Inthpn^iddleof  this  last  n)^^%oap«rt^i|vho  «v 
speaking  with  pis  a^tant,  Duroei  ooMofmg  .the 
amir  kt  SQine  distance,  was  alnick'^n  (heitjif  oijha 
left  foot  by  a  spent  musket-liaU,  which  qcpanmffia 
severe  contusion.    **|niat  omst-iiave  oeex^pa 

4  ['*At  Landahut  the  emperor  wai  (ortuii' 


Mueeoa,  to  whom  he  had  written  theae 
ip|iy;aeiltlEr(^^olaMiii'f  itel/uMii yea*'    


Mtunately  oMrUfcin  Iv 
flattgjns  <JW«,  \4cg 
K**   Tne  Minnai*  wvooa 


apdacriv^oo 


—BAVAiiT,  t  ii  pt.  Ii.p.  «rj 


It  tU  doae  of  ,tb»  af^iM^'^ 


J 


tTUrfMBliBi/aaiMtiiLifc.tf^;  Satair.t. &aL Ap 


J 


itO04i 


UFfi  ai£ltet>^4UfiMf*'&Mr^Afttfe' 
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fiamflttclt  a  diacanee.  Thtie  ft^ws  nre^th  won- 
fLsKftl  (preoision."  Those  aromtd  ninoiwtrated  ^h 
Ittm.  for  flzpoABR  iris  person ;  to  which  he  aAsweved, 
V Wflatctn  I  dioh  I  inu:^t\ieed8  aae  howmatfers  go 
The  addiora. crowded  aboat  him  in  aJarm  at 


j> 


on. 

tha  report  of  hia  wound ;  but  he  would  hardly  allow 
it  to:De  dieesed,  flo  eager  was  he  to  get  on  horeeback 
«nd  put  an  end  lothe  aolieitwie  of  hie  army,  by 
allowing:  himself  poblioly  among  the  troopa.* 

Thus  within  five  day9,~the  apace,  and  almost  the 
verv  daya  of  the  month,  which  fibnapane  had  assign^ 
ai  lor -settling  the  af&iirB  of  Grermany.-^the  original 
MB>ect'o£  the  war  waa  entirely  changed ;  and  Aastiia, 
who  had  engascd  in  it  with  the  proud  hope  of  reviy- 
ing  herarigmalinftsence  in  Burope,  was  now  to  eon- 
tinae  the  stniggiefor>  the  donbtfol  ^hanoe  of  aeeuring 
lhsr>ezi8taDee.  At  no  period  in  hia  momentoas  ca- 
joadr,*  did^be  fenios  of  Napoleon  ai^oar  mot^  com- 
pletely to  pfioatsate  all  oppoaition  $  at  no  time  did  toe 
tideBta  of  a  aingle  indtmaal  exercise  aach  an  infln- 
«itoe  on  the '  fiate  of  the  untverse.  The  foccea  which 
isahad  in  tiio  field  had  bees  not  only  unequal  to  those 
«f  the  enemy,  but  they  ware,  in  a  military  pmni  of 
▼iew,  ill-placed  and  imnedsctiy  eomblned.  Napo- 
laop  afrivedtione)  fiMuidhimaeif  under  all<  tbefe  dis- 
adhraniagsa,  and  weviepeat,  by  hiaalmost  unaasiated 
Heniiuk  cante^  is  tb»  course  oi  five  days,  4n  complete 
H^inpfa  ocAT  of  a  struggle  iwhich  .bore  a>  eharaoter-ao 
TOpramiaing.t  It  waa  Qo>wonder  tliat  others^  nay, 
jifaat  he  hotauelt  should  have  ^neiad  tohdaparaoii 
tiM  d^geee  ef  anpefiatttiooaiiiAaeace  claoned  tor  the 
Bharn-  inatrumenta  of  ^Destiny,  whose  path  muai 
not  be  cpoaaed,  and  whoas  aims  cannot  be  ar- 


•While  tbe  rahca  of  the  Arehdoke  Ohariea'a  amy 
ware  on  Attt  ntnaat  io.  fiobsasa*  Napoleon  employed 
ihe  lUk^  aadi|ith  of  April*  to-review  hia  troops,  and 
idiattttmied  with  a  Ubenl  hand  hahoara  and  lewirda. 
It.waainshistaphera  that  he  was  aean  to  gredteat 
.advamagB;  Jbr»  aithiHightoo*  much  of  a  sokiier 
.ftmong  jMvarsigna,  no  jono-coald  claim  with  better 
nifht  to  bea  woiwmgt  among. aeldiara.  It  waa  on 
rtmaaceaaion,  thatr  strihmg  «  aoljdier  fsmiliarlr  <»i 
the  check,  aa  he  said,  "  I  create  you  a  knight,"  be 
sflkad  the  honoured.party  hia  naase.  **  Ton  ought  to 
Jknowit  well,"  answered  tfaeaaldier,  *'  sinoe  I  am  the 
jtiaa  who,  in  the  deaerteof  -Sytia,  when  too  wiara  in 
aSUnmhyvrebftvedyoB from  mv  flask."  NapolsoniB- 
•tantlrtemeelBd  the  individual  aad  ^  circum- 
.^^ce.  'M imakB  Yooi^* he aaid,  "  aknight^  with  an 
«nndity  of.twelve  bcindredrfninca-wwbalwiUyou-do 
with  ea  nraob  jnonej^  V'«-*'*.  ikiiik  witkny  oottcadea 
so^thabeu  th.  of  hira  that  ia  so  naoeasary  to  us." 

.  The  .f9eiM«la>  had  -  their,  ahare  in  the  imperial 
hMmttlK  pamionhuflx DavKniatt  towhost brilliant eza- 
gaticfli'Oi  BMinawiviea  aatnoMuidediby  Napoleon^  the 
violify  araa-idiaectly  ita  he .  attiifaotfed.  fle  was  isr^ 
atei  Mfce  e£  Mrinnnl.    It  waa  a  part  of  Napole- 


W«>polic)h  by .  connaoting  the  aaoBiA  of  fielda  of 
vlct^.mhihe  titles,  of.  thoee  whe>  epntributed  to 
aqniia  it,  •  to.  ally  the  .xedolkotiona  ■  et  itbeir  meiitB 
walh  his  .ewa  ignitefttl  aolpewMgment  of.  them. 
ThMt/thQ^tle  of  ereiyaniMblad.nMfahal  wsas  a 
fireeh  immBM  tos  anch  ofieera  aa  mm6  ambitima  of 
.dtaiaotii^n.' 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Ecknmhl,  the.  Archduke 
GliarUie  eS|OtBd,  'as  wa.vhfure  aean)  •  his  ratnat  into 
tnepounlaiMtooaaDtry  df  Beoemia;  full  of.defilca, 
.ajfto  Jiighly,Qa»able  df  oefiNioa»  where  he  onild  re- 
jnuadelnift  hnMien  .amyi  reasite  ninfoKements  of 

f  aigw.  Oiejr  werr^fd«nid  to  kaep  off,  |tM,iM«rer  th»X 
A  moment  m  ogoftnon  eiwwd ;  which  v^  Dott 

.  „^ ^'"tittachmentthotSooptbowfi 

k«tM4L  of  .th*  tos,  It  mart.  ha«tB 

K  Om  t&SL^  jS'bA  tj^Km,  (th0  eleveiitfa  day  jtaoe  hh 

__     V  ftdm  farfs,>ifa6  eaipem  MUbKdM  bte  hM^ioirtari 

^a4ii)a.MMchtliBMMiqk<»  Ohuln  Imloc^^vddapDf  the 


tiSMi 


softer 


Hife: 


efeiy  kmd,  and  matd  ft  jprotrtct^  de£9ace»  ^boold 
Napoleon  pre^  upon  him  in  that  direction.  But 
the  victortes  of  these  memorable  five  days  ha^ 
placed  the  French  emperor  m  fiill  possession  pf  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  high-road  to 
the  city  of  Vienna,  which  is  situated  on  the  saftie 
side  of  the  river.  True  to  his  principle  of  striking 
directly  to  the  he;&rt  of  his  antagonist,  Napoleon 
determined  to  march  on  the  metropolis  of  Austria, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  Archduke  into  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia-t  By  the  latter  course  the  war  might 
have  been  long  protracted,  a  contingency  which  it 
was  always  Napoleon*  spohcv  to  avoid;  and,alarmed 
for  the  preponaerance  which  Franco  was  about  to 
aegmre.  Russia  herself,  now  acting  tardily  and  un- 
willixigly  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  mi^ht  have  aa* 
eumed  a  right  of  mediatin^v  which  she  nad  strength 
enough  to  enforce  if  it  should  be  declined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  General  Hiller, 
defeated  at  Landshut,  and  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  archduke,  had  been  able  to  unite  him- 
self with  a  considerable  reserve,  and  assumed  the 
ntien  of  defending  the  high-road  to  the  capital. 
Bonaparte  had  thus  an  enerav  of  some  consequence 
in  front,  while  the  army  of  Charles  might  operate 
from  l^ohemia  upon  the  communicationa  in  his  rear; 
and  a  universal  national  insurrection  of  the  T)'ro» 
lose  threatened,  not  only  entirely  to  expel  the  French 
and  Bavarians  from  their  mountains,  but  even  to 
til^rm  Bavaria  herself  Insurrections  were  also  be- 
ginning to  take  place  all  through  (Sermany.  ofa 
^araeter  which  showed,  that,  had  the  tide  of  war 
turned  against  Prance,  almost  all  ^e  north  of  Gei^ 
many  would  have  been  in  arms  against  her.  These 
dangers,  which  would  have  staggered  a  man  of  leaa 
determinatien*  ^y  confirmed  Napoleon  in  his  pur- 
pose of  compelung  Austria  to  make  peace,  by  de- 
soefMling  the  Dannie,  and  enecting  a  second  occu- 
pation of  her  canital. 

AH  was  shortly  inmotk>n.for  the  intended  enter- 
prise. Genet'al  H0ler,  too  weak  to  attemi>t  the 
defeaeeof  the  Imi,  retreated  to  Eberabeijg.  a  village 
with  a  castle,  upon  the  n^er  Traun,  which  ^aa  m 
moat  places  unfi)rdable  lund  hao  elevated  'rocky 
banks,  scarped  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  One  bridf 
•QefBBHinicatifig  with  the  town,  was'  the  .only  mo 
of  approacihhlg  the  position,  which,  viewed  in  fVoi 
seemed  almost,  impregnable.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hiller  with  more  than  jthirty  thoasaiui  men.  and  a 
fbrmidable  train  of  arrillery.  He  truated  to  be  abfia 
to  maintain  himself  m  thia  strom^,  line  of  defence, 
anfil  he  should  renew  hi«  eonstnomcatioha  with'  t|M9 
Arehdul^e  Charles,  and  obtj^in  th^f  ^n<^?  co-o^ 
oration  in  the  taek  e#  <!sgvering  Vierina,  by  d^lefKlukr 
theoottrpeof  thO'DtMrobe.  "'  "   '    '^^,  "'^  ♦ 

Upon  the  aid  of  May  the  positioa  n9  E}bersbet)|  WM 
attacked  by  Maasena,  and  atort&ed  Aftet^a  tiibstde^ 
parate  rasiatance^  which  ittobebly  o6M  ore  victors  aa 
many  men  m  the  vanqt^j^hed.  The  hftfdineaa  of  -  ^h 
attaoc  hi^a  bMn  oanauired  by  jK/m^  m%ary.6iTOca, 
whonretand,  thatif  MTasfent  had^co«i(finea  his  f^o^ 
attack  to  a'  feint,  the^  Austrian  genenil  "MxM  haVa 
been  as  eflfectuaHy  dislodged,  and  at  a  mitch  cheaper 
rate  by  a  cerreapending  nioyement  upon  faici  sank, 
to  be  axeeuted  by  General  Lannea,  Who  paased  the 
■river  Traun  at  Welt  for  that  purpose.  >mt'  Masse- 
-na,  either  fVom  the  dictates  of  hit  «wnv  tmpefuooi 
diaposition,  a|  l^ecauaa  he  had  imderMopd  the  em- 
perdr'a  cotnmandeaapoaitrMdy  eiuohiingan  attack, 
or  that  he  ftared  Lannes  might  be  too  late  m  arriv- 
ing, when'evisry  moment  waa  p|jB<riott8,  because  eveiy 
moment  aiagbt  Te-estabbsh  the  commnnieatioh  be- 
tween the  afchcUdoeand  Hilleri-^attem^ted  and  sue- 
oasded  in  -  the  oeMi^iate  ^etolmioA  of  mspo0ting  iha 
Aaa^ian  general  by  main  li»ree.f 

Oenefar  •HiUer  lecreatad  to  Saint  Polten,  then 
croased  the  Sahuha  bjr  the  bridge  at'MMiteth.  which 
be  deattoyed  after  ma  paaiage,  andL  n^arching  to 
foiBi  hia  janctiea  with  the  Ar^dodtd  Chitrl^  lelt  tMb 
tight  eUe  o(  the  Danvbe,  anCconsequenf ly  the  higlf- 
md  to.Viottw,  open  to  the  FNoeh.    Ifopoleoh 

T  fJomini,  t.  iiL  p.  iW.]         .  _.     . 
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inQved  forward  with  a  ateaay  yet  rapid  pace,  calco- 
latCulR  upon  gfuning  the  advance  necesaary  to  arriY« 
at  ^6  Anstnan  capital  before  the  archdoke,  yet  at 
the  same  titte  marching  without  precipitation,  and 
taking  the  necessary  measures  for  protecting  his 
^ommimications. 

The  city  of  Vienna,  properly  so  called,  is  sur- 
tt^undcd  by  the  ancient  fortiHcations  which  with- 
fatood  the  siege  of  the  Turks  in  1&S3.  The  suburbsi 
^hich  are  of  great  extent,  are  surrounded  by  some 
slighter  defences,  but  which  could  only  be  made 
good  by  a  large  army.  Had  the  archduk&  with  his 
brees,  Deen  able  to  throw  himself  into  Vienna  be- 
tote  Bonaparte's  arrival  under  its  walls,  no  doubt  a 
Xbrmidable  defence  might  have  been  made.*  The  in- 
clination of  the  citizens  was  highly  patriotic.  They 
fired  from  the  ramparts  on  the  advance  of  tl^ 
French,  and  rejected  the  summons  of  surrender. 
TheArchduke  Maximilian  was  governor  of  th^  piece, 
at  (the  head  of  ten  battaUons  of  troops  of  the  line^ 
and  as  hiany  of  Landwehr,  or  militia. 
.,  A  shower  of  bombs  first  made  the  inhi^itants 
sensible  of  the  horrors'  to  which  they  must  necesaa- 
JrUy  be  exposed  by  defensive  war.  ,Tne  palace  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  in  the  direct  front  of  this 
terrible  fire.  The  emperor  himself^  and  the  greater 
'  art  of  his  family,  had  retired  to  the  city  of  Buda.in 
tungary ;  out  one  was  left  behind,  confined  by  in- 
isposition^  and  this  was  Maria  Louisa,  the  young 
arctiduchess,  who  shortly  afterward  became  em- 
j)res8  of  France.  On  intimation  to  this  purpose  be- 
ing made  to  Bonaparte,  the  nalace,  was  respected, 
knd  the  storm  of  iHese  terrible  missiles  directed  to 
other  quarterB.t  The  intention  of  defending  the 
capital  was  speedily  given  up.  The  Archduke  Max- 
imilian, with  the  troops  of  the  line,  evacuated  the 
city ;  and,  on  th^e  12 ihl  General  <yB^y.  command- 
ing some  battalions  of  landwehr,  signed  theoapiiu- 
lation  with  the  French. 

JNapoloon  did  not  himself  enter  Vienna ;  be  fixed 
pfor  the  qecond  time^his  headauarters  at  Schceo- 
orun,  a^  palace,  of  ihe  emperor's,  m.  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  , 

,  In  the  mean  while,  the  Archduke  Charles,  unable 
to  prevent  the .  fall  of  Vieima,  was  advandng  to 
avenge  it.  In  the  n^aich  wnMtfi  he  made  through 
Bohemia,  he  had  greatly  increased  his  army  sand 
^ajevents  .in  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  Tyrol 
had  been  so  dangerous  to  French  mfiuence,  that  it 
lequired  all  tpe  terrors  of  the  battle  of  Eekmtih]  to 
,Wp  the  u/i willing  vaesals  of  the  con<inerorin  a  state 
lot  subjection.  Before,  therefore,  we  truce  the  coarse 
of  ramarkable  events  whien  were  about  to  take  plaee 
op  the  Danabe^  the  reader  is  reviested  to  take  a  brief 
^ew  gf  the  war  on  the  Polish  fi-onlier,  in  Italy,  b 
Ihe  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Tyrol  i  lor  no 
•mailer  portion  of  .the  ^viliied  world  was  actually 
the  scene  of  hoetiUtiee  during  this  raomentoits  pe^ 

tn  ^olaniit'tte  Axohduke  Ferdinand  threw  hbnself. 
into  the  Grand  Buehy  of  Warsaw,  as  the  jMirt  of 
jPoland  which -ionDerur  bebniQ^  to  Prussia;  ol»- 
:tained  poseessioo  of  Warsaw  ittolf,  and  preaaed 

fFtfaward  with  eujch  vivectty,  that,  while  Prince 
niatpwski  was  hwdlyuble  to  aosemble  a  small 
bnsive'army  between  the  Narew  und  the  Yistok, , 
}  archduke  apprbached  ThOrn,  and  was  in  a  aitn- 
ation  to  summon  Proeoia  to  armsu  The  call  would 
qoubtlesf  have  been  readily  .oheyisd,  had  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  obtained  any  shi^oVr  of  success  in  the 
xommencemeni  of  the  campaign.  But  the  French 
iiad  poBsesMOi^  of  all  the  moet  important  Prussian 
Ibrti^saei^  which /end«eii  it  inttntrUdtot,  indeed  al- 
most impossible,  fi>r  that  power  to  ofier  any  efiectnal 
means  of  resistance  until  iit%  arms  of  Austria  should 
fUfMume  that  deeidod  preponderance,  ^hicH  they  %iere 
iiioton  thia  occasion  doome^  to  a«tain.t 
^  The  f^MungB  of  indigUAtioa  agaanst  the  foreign 
jroH^haa'ttcwevOriipjMii^raUd  deeply  into  the  bosom 
AC  the  Prussianar  The  doctrined  of  the  T^g^d- 
.Imud  hud  been  geliera&y  received  amoagihe  ^hjgher 
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and  imddficlB:  Xi^^jaah-^bid  lover,  lisiened  to  ih» 
counsdts  only  ortlW'  own  patriotiaiB  and  oouraga. 
The  freedom  of  Eu):<npe-^he  independence  of  <Hp> 
many— ^  delivery  of  Prtiasia  from  a  focaign  bond- 
age—the obtaining  security  for  ^that  was  most  dear 
and  valuable  to  nnnkind,  determined  SchiU.  a  Pru*- 
sian  maior  of  husaars^  to  auempt,  even  whiiout  ^ 
commands  of  hie  king,  the  liberetien  of  his  country. 
During  the  foruaer  udbappy  war,  SohiU,  like  Boh 
cher,  conducted  himself  with  the  most  patriotte  <le- 
votion,  and  had,  when  courage  and  oondnet  were 
rare,  been  distinguished  by  both  in  hia  service  as  a 
partisan  officur.  On  the  present  occasion,  his  at- 
tempt may  be  likened  to  a  lodKet  shot  tip  into  the 
firmament  which,  by  its  descent  upon  an 
may  give  nse  to  the  most  i9>paUiag  resuhs ;  i 


bursting  in  empty  spacer  is  only  reUMmbered  by  its 
brief  and  brilliant  career.  Chancoallotied  to  Scfaall 
tlje  latter  and  more  unfavourable  conobnon  •»  hoi 
his  name-must  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  those  hetoea 
who  have  ventured  ihehr  ihee  to  raireee  the  wvongs 
of  their  country,  and  the  remembranoa  of  whose 
courage  often  forms  the  strongest  irufmlae  to  others 
to  reassume  the  heroic  undertakings  for  which  thsf 
themselves  have  struggled  in  vain. 

The  movement  vi^hich  f  hb  darioig  softdier  had  pn^ 
jected,  was  connected  with  a  plan  of  genend  iasur- 
lection.  but  was  detected  by  a  piematurs  ifiaooveiT. 
Ck>lonel  Doernbe^.  an  officer  of  the  WosdifaaUau 
guard,  was  mgagiw  in  the  conspiracy,  and  liad  un- 
oertaken  to -secure  the  peiuon  of  Jerome  Bbns^ane. 
His  scheme -was  discovered ;  and  wacnoog^  his  papeta 
were  fdnnd  some  whtcfa  hnplicated  -Schifl  in  tteie 
insurrectionary  measurss.  Jerome,  of  couxse^  tnada 
his  complaint  to  the  Kin^;  of  Prussia,  who  waaiuaa 
oapacitv  to  rufhse  tedeUVor  up  the  acouasd  olBuer. 
OoUgea  thus  to  predpttate  his  plan  of  inonneetion^ 
Schill  put  himseli  at  ttehead  Ot  hia  tugiment,  "wfaick 
was  animated  hv  his  own  spirit,  and  naascfaed  aut 
of  Berhn  to  proclaim  the  indepemdenoe  of  hia  oooi^ 
try.  he  showed  Hie  ntreosc  speed  and  desteiity  iu 
his  military  matoceiivTes,  and  soon  aaseraUed  a  snail 
army  of  BOOO  or  6Q00  ment  sufficient  to  take  puestii 
sion  of  various  towns,  and  of  the  htde  ibnnsam 
Domitz. 

Katt,  another  inaurgent^plaoed  himsetf  at  the 
head  of  an  insurredisn  in  Caseell :  arwl  a  yot  mors 
formidable  leader,  distmguished  alike  hfy  nsi  birthi. 
his  bravery,  and  hia  Ruafiavtuues,  wp^eind  in  the 
field.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Bnmawiok  Of  Is,  sou 
of  him  who  was  mortally  wvondod  ut  'Jena.  The 
young  .prinee  had  eversmoe  btfore'hiseyeathcfu- 
mesnoranoa  of  his  fiither,  to  iftrhom  Bonapaito's  eU' 
mity  would  not  permit  eueu  the  leisun  of  un  faoau 
to  die  in  his  own  palace.  The  hiuakuy  out  of  the 
war  betwixt  France  and  Auairia' seemed  to  pwmise 
him  the  read  to  revenge.  Hie^atoooaunuited  with 
Austria  to  levy  a  body  of  laed,  uud  he  wua  fcralihed 
by  England  with  the  means  to  eqw  >Bd  UsButuiD 
them.  His  name^  his  miBfortunea,  his  chatnumr, 
and  hie  purpose,  tended  soon  to  fill  us  irunk»v-ihe 
external  appearance  of  wihidi  indicated  deep  aonow, 
and  a  ^eterouDed  paqpoae  of  vunasama  Hiauoi- 
foHB  was  hfaidc,  iu  tuumofy  of  hte  fliUtf**  osudi; 
the  lace  of  the  oavaliy  wta  disposed  IMtha  ribu  of 
a  skeleton  *^  the  helmets  and  caps  bore  u  deuA's 
head  on  thsnr  front. 


The  brave  young  soldier  w«r  too  Jate  ik  appeaiina 
in  the  field.  If  he  emiHd  havo united  hie  foreea^th 
those  of  ScfaiiL  Boevnbew.  Eatti  and  the  odier  iu- 
suigenta,  be  tnight  he<««  umtud  a  gtosrul  rimw^  iu 
the  north  jTbut  the  event  of  Rckinnhl,  and  the  taking 
of  Vienna^  had  already  cheeked  the  awakening  spim 
of  Germanv,  abd  sobseouent  itilsfortuiiea  leiiQed  «> 
tmbdbe,  w  ic49t'for  the  finte,  the  tendency  to  tiBiver* 
sal  resistaiice  which  would  otherwise  o^rtaiabF  have 
been  raaui^BStwd.  It  wes  about  tlio'  middle  of  Mif 
urban  the  Duke  of  Brane'wiek  adVuiM  franiBOiio* 
mia  into  Lusatia,  and  \fy  that  tinii  the' corps  dfBehill 
Knd  others  were  existing  only  «u  separate  ouidflol 
partisanfi,  surrounded  or  pursued  vf  tbo-udhsaenca 
of  Fnifice.  to  whom  the  successes  of  Bonipkrte  had 
given  fresh  courage. 

General  Thielmon  opposed  himadfto  Urn  ^ak^m 
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the  hMtSu  of  9Qja9  3dJUfn  troopoi  tnd  iv*fl  stnms 
enopdi  to  peeivinU  Kis  iorcinK  bk  wsy  into  the  mift* 
41dp£  Ciermanyi  WMe  hiaprMence  lojgbt  hav«oe- 
ca«i9Bied  8re«tt  eveolB.  Sml,  however,  though  tb« 
plan^of  the  iiMurmptahAd  been  thuafar^lbappoiiitr 
ed  ^  dMokod*  theur.  fbxcea  remainad  on  £atoi,  and 
formidable  aqa  the  general  diflpoation  of.  the  naJdoo. 
m  their  favour  reoder^  them  more  lo. 

While  th^iasurreotional  spirit  which  animated  the 
GtTiimaas  aaaojuideted  in  some  plocea  hke  subteitar 
Dean  fiic^  and  partjaUy  abowed  itself  by  erupltonsia 

ah^m  the  mpuntaina  of  the  Tyrol  were  in  ohe  foener- 
biAsethroiKh  their  deapeatjecesaes.  Thode  wild 
rsKionai  which  nad  heen  one  o£  the  oldest  inherit- 
ances of'  Ausuia,  had  bean  torn  from  her  by  the 
treaty  of  Pvesburgian^  oonfenred  on  the  new  kingr 
dom  of  Bavaxia.  The  inclination  W  the  tnhabita&ts 
had  not  been  oonsnited  in  this  changp.  The  Aus- 
tnans  had  always  governed  them  with  a  Angular 
miking  and  respect  for  their  customs  s  and  had 
thus  gamed  the  attecdon  of  their  Tyrolese  subjects, 
w4k>  oouid  not  therefore  uaderMand  how  an  alle- 
gianne  resembling  that  of  children  u>  a  parent, 
soouiahavd  h^m  transferred,  without  their  consent, 
to  a  sirnngcs  sovereign,  with  whom  they  had  no  tie 
01  jfauiuarfselingii  The.  nation  was  the  more  sensi- 
ble of  these  naUkaljBentimentSi  because  .the  condi- 
tion of  ihe  people  is  one  o£  the  most  primitive  ia 
Eprope.;  The  extremes  of  jrapk  and  wealth  are  un- 
I(,aow%in  tho9epastQtal  distncta;  they  haveabdost 
no  aiatinction  among  iheir  inhabitants;  iieithecno*^ 
bItfB  nor  serfsj  nether  offioe-bearera  nor  dependants ; 
in  one  senses  neither  rich  nor  poor.  As  great  a  de- 
groe  of  equfljity  as  is  perhaps  consistent  with  ths 
existence  of  sociftty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tyrol.  In 
temper  they  arp  a  ^ay,  animated  people,  fond  of  ex- 
ertion^And  excitation,  lovera  of  the  wine-flask  and 
the  diuiccb  extempore  poets,  and  frequently  good, 
imusuaans.  With  these  are  united  the  more  hardy 
quaUties  of  the  mountaineer,  accustomed  to  the  liie. 
of  a  shepherd  and  huntsman,  and,  amidst  the  Alpine 
precip^ees,  ofl^n  placed  in  danger  of  life,  while  exer* 
cisingoneor  other  of  the  occupations.  As  marks- 
men, the  Tyrolese  are  accounted  .the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  rendines^  with  which  thev  obeyed  the 
repeated  summ9ns  of  Austria  daring  lormec  wars, 
showed  t}^at  their  rustic  employments  had  in  no  re- 
sp^t  diminished  their  anoien.t  love  of  military  en- 
terpriscL  Theij  magistrates  in  pe8c&  and  leaders  in 
war.  wereno  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  nat  jon  than  by  th^ir  samcity  and  general  in- 
tellij^enoe ;  and  as  ti^ese  oualitiaa  were  ordinarily 
found  among  innkeepers,  whO|  in  a  country  hke  the 
Tvrpl,  have  the.  most  general  opportunities  of  ob- 
tttmng  ifjformation,  many  of  that  class  were  leaders 
b  the  memorable  war  of  1809.  These  men  some- 
cqald  not  even  read  or  writer  yet,  in  generiu, 
ited  so  much  common  sense  and  presence  of 

_^_  sucA  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of 
the  troops  they.commanded,  and  of  the  advantagea 
of  the  country  m  which  tbey  served,  that  they  be- 
came, ^rmidable  to  tha  best  generals  and  the  most 
diadphned  soldiers.* 

Xn  tha  beainiung  of  April  tbe«i  ready  warriors 
commencedTbeir  inwrrection,  ana  in  four  d|iys,  ex- 
cepting in  the  small  iortress  of  luiCBtein,  which  oon- 
tuinetTto  hold  oQt,  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  or 
Bavarian  in  the  TyroL  save  those  who  were  prison- 
tn.  The  history  of  that  heroic  war  belongs  to  ano- 
ther page  of  history.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that 
Karcely  supported  by  the  AusnianS)  who  had  too 
much  to  do  at  home,  the  Tyrolese  made  against 
evoy  odds  the  most  magnanimous  and  obstmate 
ueSmce.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  French  army,  led  by 
Lefieovre,  marched  into  the  country,  and  occupied 
Inspruck,  the  .capital.  The  French  were  a  second 
bmc  compelted  by  these  valiant  mountaineers  to  re- 
treat with  immense  loss ;  and  if  Austria  could  have 

*  The  Apttdum  oepMvad  the  wsnl  of  taetiei  of  the  TfioiMe. 
pooCical.alwnMhpot«r  dtkod^d  hboouatrrnsp  bf  so  esi- 


mainlained  her  own  snare  of  the  contest,  her'faitMnI 
protinosa  of  Tyrol  and  the  Voralber^  must  oA  thdi 
side  fawe  com^  off  victon^t  ^ 

But  the  disasters  of  the  Arehdi]A:e  Charies,  as  they 
had  nentrahzfld  tha  insorrsctionBin  Qermany,  and 
Fendet«d  of  no  comparaftive  avail  the  ricleries  of 
the  Tyrolese^  so'they-also'checkedthe  train  of  suc- 
cess which  bad  attended  the  movements  of  the  Arch- 
duke John  in  Italy,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  We  hate  a&eady  said^  that  the  safety  and 
honour  of  Austria  being,  a»  it  was  thought,  sufQ* 
ciently  provided  for  by  the  strength  of  tlvB  main 
army,  this  young  prince  had  been  despatched  into 
Italy,  as  the  Arohdake  Ferdinand  into  Poland/ vo 
resuscitate  thd intevest  of  their  House  in'thetr  ancient 
dominions.  Eajtcnei  the  ^n-in-lawof  Bonaparte^ 
and  hid  viceroy  in  Italr,  wae  defeated  at  Sacile  lipon 
the  16th  of  Aprfl,  by  we  Archduke  J^hni,  and  com^' 
pelled  to  nw  to  Caldiero  on  the  Adige.  But  ere  the 
ABStriaa  prince  coold  improve  his  advantages,  he  re-' 
ceived  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Bckmuhl,  and  the 
peril  in  which  Vieiiiu  was  placed.  He  was,  there- 
fore,vunder  the  necessitf  Of  retreating,  to  gam,  it 
possible,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  where  the  pres-- 
ence  of  his  avmy  vifi^t  be  of  the  most  eseen^al  con-' 
aequenes.  He  was  in  hja  turn  pursued  by  Princ^- 
Bi^paBs,  to  whom  the  Anstrian  retreat  {^ve  the 
means  of  uniting  himself  wim  the  French  Ibrce  in 
Daimatia,  from  which  he  had  been  s^aratcd.  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  assume  the  offensive  with  forces 
much  augmented.! 

,  Thus  the  mighty  contest  was  continued  with  va-' 
rioos  events,  mm  the  shoreis  of  the  Baltic  to  those' 
of.  the  Adriatic,  snd  Ar^m  the  easlern  provinces  of - 
Germany  to  those  of  Hungary.    But  the  eyes  of  all  - 
men,  averted  from  the  more  remote  and  subordinate 
scenes  of  the  straggle,  were  now  turned  towards  the 
expected  combat  betwixt  Bonaparte  an^  the  Arch-  ■ 
duke  Charles,  which  it  was  easiij  predicted  most' 
soon  take  place  under  the  walls  of  Tienna,  and  de- ' 
cide,  it  was  then  apprehended  for  ever,  the  fhtiire  fhte, 
perhaps  the  very  existence  of  the  empire  of  Austria. 


mn^  gf  which  the  fblkmuiK  U  a  trsntl&txia 

**ltk  but  Qhanoe,  oar  leAm'd  tacti«iaivi  •ftyi 

WUch  without  •ettttee  nim  th^  btttJo  dsy 

¥9t  wtmid  I  latbar  wia  Un  AbM  br  ehanoe. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

PodUcm  of  tha  Froicb  and  Austrfan  Annies  «fter  the  Battle  a(  ' 
Botmllhl.— Wapoiteon  crtiioa  th6  Daimbe.'-Oteat  GoalSict  at , 
Aspenie.  when  vf ctuiy  wsa  clainied  by  both  )NiftleB.-~BstUe  m  ^ 
Wafram  fouyfat  6th  July.— Annisjice  coMluded  9i  Zoaan.-r  > 
Cloee  of  the  oareor  of  BcfaUl  and  the  Duke  of  Biunawick  Oeli. 
— Defenoe  of  the  Tyrol— in  ftael  unfortoiuite  reault— Growtng  , 
naistaoee  ttaon^ot  aemany.->It»  eflbcta  &a  Bouai>aitB.— Ho  - 
poUishei  a  liRfuhtr  ManiAato  is  the  Montenr. 

Wn  left  Napoleon  concentrating  his  army  n^ar 

Vienna,  and  disposing  it  so  as  to  preserve  his  com- 

munic«(tions  with  Prance,  though  distant  and  pfeca-  • 

rious.    He  occupied  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  the  right 

bank  of  the  Danube.    The  Archduke  Charles  now 

approached  the  leA  bank  of  the  same  river,  which, 

swollen  by  the  spring  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snoit^ 

on  the  moontalna,  mvided  the  two  hostile  armies  aa  , 

if  by  an  impassable  barrier.    In  the  year  1805,  whetl 

Napoleon  first  obtained  possession  of  Yienna,  tUo 

bridges  over  the  Danube  were  preserved,  which  had 

enabled  him  to  press  his  march  upon  Koutoi^soflTand  ' 

the  Russians.  This  time  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate. 

No  bridge  had  been  left  unbroken  on  the  Danube^  , 

whether  abov«  or  below  Vienna,  by  which  he  might  . 

push  his  forces  across  the  river,  and  end  the  war  by 

again  defeating  the  Austrian  archduke.   At  the  same  ' 

time,  the  hours  lost  in  indecisionwere  all  nnfavour^ 

able  to  the  French  emperor.     Charles  expected  to 

be  joined  by  his  brothers,  and,  being  in  his  own 

country,  could  subsist  with  ease ;  wmle  NajToIeon. 

in  that  of  an  enemy,  could  expect  no  recrtnts,  and 

might  have-diAcultjrmpbtaining  supplies.   Besides»  , 

BO  long  as  an  Austrian  arrny  was  in  the  field,  the 

hopes  of  Germany  remainea  unextinguished, ,  Tne  ' 

policy,  therefore,  of  Bonaparte,  determined  hini  to 

pursue  the  most  vigorous  measures,  by  constructing 

a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  crpssinp.it  at  tha 

head  oi  his  army,  with  the  purpose  of  grrmg  battw 

to  the  archduko  on  the  left  bank. 
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Tka  si^p/CQ  ongiiial)^  aoUct^  for  this  bold  entet* 
DjiaB  was  at  Nussdop^  aboat  half  a  letgiie  above 
Yifiiina,  where  the  pnncipal  stream  piMoe  in  a  fhU 
hat  narrow  channel  under  the  light  hank,  which  is 
there  so  high  ae  to  command  the  opposite  TeKe  of 
it^e  liver,  ^nd  anbrds,  therefore)  the  means  ofpro- 
tecting  the  paswae.  J^t  aj)ovefiTr^  hundred  mefi 
qaving  beoi  pushea  acrosik  with  the  Tiewof  re-^etab- 
lu^ing  the  old  bridge  which  had  eadstedat  Nusadorf 
in  1806|  were  attacked  and  cut  off  by  the  Austriana, 
and  this  point  of  paaeage  waa  in  conseqtience  aban- 
doned. 

Napoleon  then  turned  hia  thoiu^ts  to  eetablish* 
ing  hu  intended  bridge  at  the  village  of  Eberadorf; 
on  the  right  bank,  9PP06ite  to  which  the  channel  of 
the.  Danube  ia  divided,  into  five  branches,  finding 
their  course  amongst  iaUnd^  one  of  which,  callea 
^e  island  of  Lobau,  ie  eoctremeiy  large.  Two  of 
these  branches  are  very  broad.  The  islands  are  ir- 
r^pilar  in  thev  shape,  and  have  an  alluvial  charac- 
ter. They  ejEhlbit  a  broken  and  diversified  surface, 
p,artly  covered. with,  woods,  partly  nlarehy,  and  at 
times  overfiowed  with  water.  Here  Napoleon  at 
length  deterisuned  to  eetabhsh  his  bridge,  and  he 
collect^  for  that  pmi^ose  as  mainr  boats  and  small 
craft  as  ha  oould  ..muster,  and  fuch  othe^  materials 
as  he  could  obtain.  The  diligence  of  the  en^Hieer 
officer,  Aubr3^  waa  distli^guiihed  on  this  occaaion. 

.The  French  were  obhfted  to  use  fishers'  caisaons 
filled  with  buUetSi  instead  of  anchors,  and  to  make 
many  other  subsututions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  obJeeta,  They  laboured  without  mterrupdon ; 
for  the  Austnqiiis,  though  they  made  various  demon- 
strations upon  Krems  and  Linx,  as  if  they  them- 
selves meant  to  cross  the  DAoube  above  Vienna, 
yei  did  nothing  to.  dieturb  Napoleon's  prepaiution 
for  a  paseage  at  Ebersdor^  aUhou|^  troops  might 
have  Been  easily  thrown  into  the  island  of  Lobau, 
to  dispute  the  occupation  or  to  interrupt  the  work- 
men. It  is  imposaible  to  suppose  the  Archduke 
Charles  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  brother's  capital ;  we  mutt 
therefore  conjecture,  that  the  Austrian  general  had 
determined  to  let  Bonaparte  accomplish  his  purpose 
of  passing  the  river,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage 
of  attacking  him  when  only  a  part  oflus  arqvv  hid 
crossed,  and  of  compelling  him  to  fight  with  the 
Danubein  his  reav,  which,  m  case  of  dis&ster.  coulfl 
only  be  repassed  by  a  succession  of  frail  and  ill-cOil' 
structed  bridges,  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents. 
It  is  doing  the  archduke  no  discredit  to  sd^ipoBe  ho 
acted  on  such  a  resolution,  lot  we  shall  presetifly 
see  he  actaallv  ^ined  the  advantages  we  have  point- 
ed out^  and  ^mch,  could  they  have  been  prosecuted 
to  the  uttermoat,  would  have  involved  the  ruin  of 
Bonaparte  and  bis  army.        .  . 

'^he  mateiialfl  having  been  brought  together  from 
every  quarter,  Napoleon,  on  the  IGtnMay,  visited. the 
isle  of  XpbaUft  and  directed  that  the  completion  of 
the  bridge  should  be  pressed  with  all  possible  des- 
patch. So  well  were  his  ordiera  obeyed,  that,  on  the 
next  day,  tho  troops  were  able  to  commence  thdr 
pa|(^age,  although  the  bridge  was  still  far  f^ra  beic^g 
Go^'piete^  They  were  received  by  skirmishers  on 
the  left  btmk;  out  as  these  fell  back  without  any 
obstinacy  of  resistance,  it  became  still  more  obvious 
thtit  thQ  archduKje  did  not  mean  to. dispute  the pafi- 
u^B,  niore  especially  as  he  had  not  avaued  Mmseu 
of  the  important  means  of  doing  so  which  the  io- 
cslity  presented.* 

Al  the  point  where  the  extremity  of  the  last  bridge 
of  J  the  chain  (for  there  were  five  m  number,  corre- 
sponding to  thefive  streams,)  touched  thcleft  baidisof 
the  Danube,  ifie  French  troops,  as  they  passed  oveVi 
en\(irod  upoti  a  little  plain,  extending  between  the 
twto  villages  of  Asperne  and  Eashng.  Asperneliee 
fiu:thest  to  the  I^it,  a  tliousand  toises  distfuit  from 
th^bridj^;  Essung  b  at  the  other  ex trenuty  of  the 
pl4ih,'ab6dl  one  thousand  five  hundred  toises  from 
thf  same  point.  The  villages  being  built  of  mason- 
woDtk,  witn  gardens.  terrace;s,  and  courtyards,  form- 
ed each  n  little  fortified  place,  of  which  the  cnurch?- 

*  [Tenth  BuIleUn  of  tho  Rnieh  Attay  i  %mnTy,  t.  ii.  pt.  u.  p. 
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night  be  cenned  the  citadels.^  The  14^-1$ 
derad  by  a  deep  ditch,  extended  betWMb  tlvL  .  ^ 
strong  posts,  which  it  oonne<ftbd  as  a  cnrtu  coji^ 
neets  two  bastioiis.  This  poaitlovL  if  ocompM  mi^ 
indeed  be  turned  on  either  flank,  but  the  ebtj«cter 
of  the  ground  would  render  the  operaUon^difRtolt 

Still  &rther  to  the  right  lay  another  village,  caUed 
Enzersdorf.  It  is  a  thousand  tofaee  ftom  Amme 
to  Estding,  and  somewhat  less  from  Bmto  to  Sn- 
wrsdorf.  Before  these  viHages  rose  an  dnqaet  an- 
peroeptible  ascent,  which  extended  to  two  handed 
called  Rsschdoif  and  Bfeitenlee,  and  oa  Uw  M  lav 
the  wooded  heigh  ts  of  Bisamberg,  bounding  Che  land- 
scstpein  that  dtrectbn.  Hvnng  patted  over  nemr 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  with  about  s&f  thoaiteDa 
horse.  Napoleon  directed  a  redoubt  to  be  eonsmicted 
to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  on  the  }m  mt. 
Memtime,  his  troops  occiioied  tie  two  viUageaef 
Aspeiihe  and  Basting,  and  the'  Une  which  coimeeied 

tlUMl.' 

The  reports  broturtit  in  during*  the  nlg&twMVeeill^ 
tnidiotory,  nor  con©  the,  signs  visible  on  ttie  imi»mi 
iodWM  the  genersis  to  a^ree  conceiiamff  thf  iftntos 
and  probable  plans  of  the  Austrianik  OndiedftMU 
heights  of  Bisamberg  many  lights  wars  seen,  wim 
induced  Lannes  and  mhers  to  conceive  the  eiiemf  is 
be  there  concentrtted.  But  much  nearer  the  FkMi 
and  in  their  front  the  hon«>n  also  exhibited  a  wis 
streak  of  about  a  league  in  tettfth,  the  reflated  IMt 
of  numeroiiB  wntchnrss.  which  the  Bitiiatioosf  oe 
groand  prevented  being  themselves  seen.  * 

From  these  indications,  while  Lannee  vraeof  ein- 
ion  they  had  before  them  only  a  strong  namm 
Massena,  with  mors  judgment,   mmntaaied  am 
were  in  presence  of  the  whole  Adhtrian  amy.   Na- 
poleon was  on  horseback  bv  break  of  day  en  ins 
31st,  to  decide  by  his  own  oSserVatbn  j  bat  all  ths 
groand  in  front  was  so  thickly  m&sked  and  eovcm 
by  the  Austrian  light  cavalry,  as  to  render^  V^^ 
artenmt  to  reconnoitre.    On  a  s«idden;  tlwr  fivifi^ 
veil  Of  skirmiBhers  was  withdrawn,  and  the  AnMn- 
ans  were  seen  edvancing  with  their  whole  ftro 
divided  into  five  columns  of  attaek,  headed  by  that 
best  generals,  their  numbers  piore  than  doubls'thoM 
of  the  French,  and  possessing  two  hondied  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artilfery.    The  combat  oommeoM 
by  a  funous  attack  on  the  village  of  Amtme,  whsA 
seemed  only  tsken  that  it  midit  be  retaiEeB,  only  re- 
taken that  It  might  be  again  Tost. .  Thectrnags  ww 
dreadful;  the  obstinacy  of  the  Atisfrians  mittat^ 
ing,  could  not,  however^  ovfert*me  that  of  iheFfftBch 
in  their  defence.    Essling  was  alsO'  essaOlted ^^m 
Anstrian<  thoftgh  not  with  the  same  pettimKenn 
yet  many  brave"  men  fell  in  its  atttek  ana  «H 
fenoe.- 

Tbe  battle  be^ran  about  firar  aflemoori';  am 
the  evonittf?  approached,  nothing"  t^t^te  had 
done.     The  archduke  brought  his  reS^ve^ 
poured  themf  in  successhre  bodies  upon  tne  W 
viHageofAspehie.  EVerygardeti,  terrace,  and] 
vard,  was  a  seene'of  the  most  obstiftufe  sf 
Wagons,  carta,  harrows,  plou^^hs,  wer*   cB-^-, 
to  cbnstrufct  bKtticadcs.    As'the  dificreiit^artee'i 
cepded  on'diffbrenf  p^iSMK  those  who  were  Vfcfr^ 
in  iWmt*  W*rt  often  attacked  in' the  rear  hi  tn 
the  other  party  fts  had  prevailed  in 'the  next] 
At  the  close  of  the  dav,  Massena  remaiited  pta, 
master  of  the  platip;  on  fife  as  it  was  w?fli  bomwt 
chokW  wit^i  ihe  slsin.  The  Anstrians,  howenM;-^ 
gain^  pO*sfeJ*etort  of  thecfaureh  arrd  ch'dil^hti^  i 
claimed  thesnp^prfority  on  thfe  left  aecordhngly. 
•  Esslirtfir  was  the  ^bj^,=  during  the  last  paft  ilf  1 
bloody  daj^  of  th¥f^  general  attacks  j  agiinst 
which  the  French  niade  d^disive  head.    At  pne'ki 
Lannes,  who  defended  the  poet,  was  so  hat"' 
that  he  must  have  given  away,  had  not 
reli<^6id  him,  and  obtained  1iim  breflthing'^titiieil 
'weli-timod  though   audacious   chaige  of 
Nirfit  separated  the  combatants. 

The  French  could  not  in  any  sense  be  siUidloli4#is 
been  beaten ;  but  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  thaam 
fighting  under  Napotson's  eye,  to  be  less  tDKg  eook* 
plctelv  victorioiMC^  Thtt  AttStkUoM-eimW'airlfUle  b«' 
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o^^Vkra;  but  flW»  ^  Mowi^Cittiwof  >oom«*. 
Ii^l;  |§em86lve«  of  ihm  BiMit  fasportant  pvi  of  A»- 
l>enifi|  ahowed  thattha  adTuitoge  had^boeiEi  witH, 
ra^n.than  against  tbj$m}  ana  both  ftrraie^-wore  af> 
jSecidQ  with  the  results  of  fhe  day,  rather  as  tkey  ap- 
l^red  when  compared  with  tho9fr  w  their  late  en- 
vounters,  than  as  considered  in  their  own  proper 
cj^aracter.  The  feeling  of  the  Anetriana  was  ezalta*- 
tion ;  that  of  the  French,,  not  certainly  disedurag^- 
ment,  hut  unpleasant  surpzise. 
On  the^22a,  the  worii  of  carnage  recommeneed. 
(h  armies  had  receiyed  rdnforcements  during  the 
,1it— Napoleon  frpm  the  left  hank,  the  tt-chaoke 
nx  riaeerves  in  hia  rear.  The  French  had  at  first 
the  adTantage— they  recovered  the  church  otABowm^ 
and  made  a  number  of  Auetrians  pnsonen  in  the  vil- 
lage. But  the  attacks  on  it  were  presently  re- 
newed with  the  same  fury  aa  on  the  preceding  day. 
K,^oleon  here'  formed  a  resolution  worthy  of  bis 
military  fame.   He  observed  that  the  enemy,  while 

{ireseing  on  the  village  of  AAperne,  which  was  the 
eft-hand  point  of  snpport  of  the  French  position, 
iLefii  back,  or,  in  military  language,  refused,  the  right 
and  centre  of  his^Une,  which  ne  was  thersiore  lea  to 
RtppOfie  were  weakened  for  the  purpose  of  jsupport- 
ing  the  assault  upon  Aspeme.  He  decermined,  for 
this  reason,  to  advance  the.  whole  French  lifin  and 
Centre,  to  assailtbe  Austrian  position  oi^thia  ea- 
feebled  point.  This  movement  was  executed  in 
echellon,  advancing  from  the  French  right.  Heavy 
masses  of  infantry,  with  a  numerous  artilleiT,  now 
a(!(v&nced  with  fury.  The  Austrian  line  was  lofced 
back,  and  in, some  danger  of  being  broken.  Itogf* 
ments  and  brigades  began  to  be  separated  from  each 
other,  and  there  was  a  datif;er  that  the  whole  centre 
mgfat  be  cut  off  from  the  right  wmg.  The  ^rehduke 
Charles  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment discharged  at  once  tne  dntyofa  general  and  of 
a  pommon  soldier.  He  brought  up  reserves,  ro^laeed 
thi^  gaps  which  had,  been  miMle  in  hisline  by  the  fury 
of  tni^  French,  and  seizing  a  standard,  himself  led 
the  grenadiers  to  .the  chai^ge. 

At  this  interesting  point,  the  national  accounts  of 
the  action  dif&r  considerably.  The  French  de- 
fl^atdhes  assert^  that,  notwithstanding  the  personal 
Mllantryof  their  general,  the  Austrians  were  upon 
the  point  of  a  total  defeat.  Those  of  the  archduke, 
on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  the  resistance  of  the 
Aastrians  was  completely  successful,  and  that  the 
French  were  driven  back  on  all  points.  •  All  a^ree, 
that  just  at  this  crisds  of  the  combat,  the  bndge 
which  Bonaparte  had  established  over  the  Oannhe 
was  swept  away  hy  the  flood. 

Tl)iS  opportune  incident  is  sud,  by  the  Austrian  ao- 
edoi^ts,  to  have  been  occasioned  oy  fir^ips  sent 
^io'wii  the  river.  The  French  have  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fijeships,  and,  always  unwilling  to  al*> 
low  much  effect  to  the  result  of  their  adversaries* 
exertions,  ascribe  the  destruction  of  the  floating 
bridge  to  the  trunks  of  trees  and  vessels  .borne  down 
W«  atx^if'Sn  swell  of  the  Danuhe.t  Genera]  Pelet,t 
indeisd.. admits,  with  sonne  reluctance,  that  timber 
fi^inOsOf  one  or  more  windmiOs,  filled  with  burning 
combustibres,  descended  the  river.  But  whether  the 
Aii^tHans  had  executed  the  very  natural  plan  of 
Unnt^hing  such  fireworks  end  driftwood  on. the 
sU^tn,.  or  whether,  as  the  ancient  heathen  might 
h*tfe  «aiH,  the  aged  and  haughty  river  shook  from  nis 
shotalders  by  his  own  exeriioiis  the  voke  which  the 
strangers  hdd  imposed  on  him,  the  oridge  was  cer- 
tainly broken,  and  B6naparte*s  army  was  extremely 
endangdre(!-9 
He  aaw  himself  compelled  to  retire,  il  he  meant  to 

^rAMMiieMriv  ten  tint«*  token,  toitUnd  ai^hf  coiHiii0r«d. 
Mmr*  aftar  .repMled  attaekt,  eoM  not  be  mainfaMAed.    At 


_«  [Tenth  BoMtia  «r  tlie  French  AnUr ;  Jovinii  t  UL  pp.  BOS, 
«f;  fc*uf ,  t  ii  pu.  ft  p.  w  t  RApp.  pTla J 

I  [MCfnoiras  lor  la,  Ouerre  de  1809. 1 

%rTlmmwtf\ijAn  (ymipfete  v\fiw  of  oa;  bodjr In  it«  whoto 
«MM')  Mi«fl(mWi4Aftofl  Ktonoi  the  lartsst  boaU  (Tier 


» 


thtffMiit  tjMhn  ihym  (ho  cnrrciiL    This  e<niUwan«e 
tm^mamdm^'-^Ky^Vi.  t  fi.  pt  11.  p.  8s.l  . 


n 


I  **!/ 


laswaaortaAerio-nwiPnJ  Mt'^^omirtiiiifiSstfM  wtth 
the  ri^rhank  of  the  DMmm:  The  Flrenish  mov^ 
meot  inntiBBt  w«s  tha  tlttnti  lor  the  Anstriani^  aif ! 
v»ea  TfaMrree«vered  Aspeme  J  and  had*  not  thii 
French  fought  with  the  most  extraordmart  condtt^ 
and'valoor,  they  must  hatl^  sustained  the  greatest 
mss.  General  Lanttes,' whose  behavwnr  had  been 
thesuigeot  of  admiration  dwing  the  whole  dar,  wstt 
nKNrtaUywaonded  by  a  ball,  whioh  shattered  botfil 
his  Iflgr.  Mitenna  sustaiiied  himself  in  this  crisui 
with  nmcfa  readiness  and  presence  of  mind  t  and  the 
peservation  of  the-  army  was  chiefly  attnhuted  to 
hjm.  ItiasaicL  bntperbapv  fhlsely,  that  Napoleon 
himself  showed  on  tnisodcasion  less  alertneas  ana 
readiness  than  w«s  his  cuMom. 

At  length,  the  Teireat  of  the  French  wasprotectev 
by  fhe  cannon  of  BsahBg,  wtaachwaa  again  aridagmtf 
futiouflly  assaulted  by  ttie  Austrian*,  liad  they  sac- 
cei^ma  on  this  second  point,  the  French  army  eoutil 
hardly  have  escaped,  for  it  was  Easting  alone  which 
protected  their  retrsat  Pomufately  fof  Bonaparte^' 
th«t  end  of  theibridgowhieh  connected  the  greatislOi 
of  Lobau  with  the  left  bank  on  whk^they  wevS: 
fighting  stiB  rsmained  vnkijiited,  and  was  ptotecteel' 
by  fortifications.  By  .this  means  he  was  enabled  tor 
draw  hack  hast  shattesed  army  during  the  night  hato' 
the  great  island,  evacuating  the  wholet>osi(ion  whieh' 
he  h;id  helo  on  th^  right  bank.  The  loss  of  both' 
armies  wtf^dreadfulj  and  computed  to  exceed  twen-- 
ty  thonsad.  men  on  each  side.  kiHed  and  wounded; 
General  St.  Hilaire,  one  of  the  best  French  general^ 
was  killed  in  the  field,  and  Lapnes,  mortally  woond* 
ed,  waa  brou^  t  bade  mto  the  island.  He  was  mooh 
lamented  by  Bonaparte,  who  oonaidend  bhn  as  his 
own  work.  '*!  Kmnd  hnn^"  he  said,  "a  mofo 
swordsman,  I  brought  him  «p  to  the  highest  pomt  of 
talent.  I  found  hira  a  dwarf  I  raised  him  vp  into  a> 
gian  t."  The  death  of  this  general^  called  the  Rolani) 
of  the  anny.  had  aomething  m  it  mexpressiMf 
shocking.  With  both  his  legs  shot  to  pieces,  he  re-' 
fused  to  die,  and  insisted  that  the  surgeons  should 
be  hanged  who  were  unable  to  core  a  mareschal  and" 
Duke  de  Montebello.  While  hethns  elmig  to  life,  he 
called  upon  the  emperor,  wkh  the  instinctive  hopo 
that  Napoleon  at  least  could  defer  the  dreadful  hour, 
and  repeated  his  name  to  the  last,  with  the  wild  in^ 
terest  with  which  an  Indian  prays  to  the  object  of 
hie  superstition. li  Bonaparte  snowed  mvch  and 
creditable  emotion  at  beholding  his  fiutfafvl  follower 
in  such  a  condition, IT 

The  n^ws  of  this  terrible  action  flew  fax  and  wid% 
and  was  represented  by  the  Austrians  aa  a  gk>riottr 
and  complete  victory.  It  might  have  well  proved' 
80,  if  both  villages  of  Asperne  and  Essling  ooiMi 
have  heen  carried.  As  it  wa&  it  cannot  proper^  be- 
termed  more  than  a  repuleoi  hj  which  the  Frencki 
emperor's  attempt  to  advance  had  hoen  defSsated^ ' 
ana  he  himself  driven  back  into  an  ialaad.  and  cut* 
ofl*  hw  an  inundation  from  the  opposite  bank)  ea> 
which  hi3  supplies  were  stationed }  and  so^  far,  oer« * 
tainly,  placed  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

The  hopes  and  wianea  of  all  Europe  were.OQpooed^ 
to  the  domination  of  Bonaparte;  and  hopsv  it  is  well 
known,  can  build  fair  fabrics  on  slighter  loundationa 
than  this  severe  check  affbrded.    It  had  been  repeat^  • 
ediy  prophesied,  that  Napoleon's  fortune  would  eonta' 
time  or  other  fail  in  one  of  those  hardy  measures^' 
and  that  by  penetrating  into  the  depth  of  his  ene^ 
my^s  country,  in  order  to  strike  a'blow  at  hia  capital, 
he  might  encage  himself  b^ond  his  means  of  to-'  * 
covery,  and  thus  become  a  victim  of  his  own  rasfa^  ' 
ness.    Bnt  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  which  fata 
had  assigned  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 
More  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Anstrion  prince^ 

B  r  Ha  twined  MiMeif  luimd  ne  with  all  ho  had  left  ofllft :  lie  ' 
would  hear  of  no  ooe  bat  me,  he  iboufht  but  of  me,  A  wm  a  rum* 
ofimtinqt."— Napoleoh,  U*  Cote*,  t.  ii.  p.  86^  On  the  8in/ 
May.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Jodephine— "  La  r-ert^da  Dae  de  Mom 
tebalto, qoi eat  nwirt «a  taattn.  m'  a  fart  nfflirt.  _d^uUoui  Jlntt /Z  ^ 
Sittt  peia  cootiibaei  a  conioler  la  panTre  Maieenato.  ra»l«  ^— '^ 
LeUrea  a  J9»cpkine^  L  il  p.  67.1  _       ^   ^  ,j 

IF  .{"The  aiaperar  perreived  a  Itttar  ooawif  fay*  jh*  W^g  1 
battle,  wJtb  Ma»bal  Lairaee  "tretdiedapoijiL    Ba«il««f  Ijil* 
lo  be  carried  to  a  retired  tjiol,  where-  taty  aamt  ft©  aMiaaiM  w' 
Inteoupledi  wUh  hi* ioca  balked  io  ta^royja^awmjadied  «d4 . 
•nScaoad  hie  draas  »aad."-«a«ABV.  t.  ii.  pt.  iL  p.  SV/. 
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latter  of  remedying  lus  dlsBsters. 

Oa  the  morniiw  of  the  {234  ^^  ^7  <^^^  ^^le 
Uoodr  battle  of  Aaperne,  Bonaparie,  with,  hia 
wounded,  and  the  remnant  of  hw  forcea,  waacoooed 
vip  in  the  marahy  ieland  of  Lobau,  and  another 
nearer  to  the  left  bank,  called  Eazersdorf^  from  the 
village  of  that  name.  This  laat  taland,  which  aerved 
aa  an  outwork  to  the  larger,  is  separated  frem  the 
eft  bank)  which  waa  occupied  by  the  Auathans,  on- 
kr  by  a  small  .channel  of  twenty  toises  in  breadth, 
rhe  destniction  of  the  bridjsea  had  aitogether  divi* 
dfid  Bonaparie  from  the  ri^dit  bank^  and  from  hia  rear, 
under  Davoust,  which  atill  nemamed  thers.*  The 
nature  of  thegrouQd»  on  the  left  nde  of  the  Danube, 
(H>po6itd  to  the  isl«  of  Enzeradorf,  admitted  oannon 
bemR  placed  to  command  the  paaaage;  and  it  is  said 
tnat.  General  Hiller  anl^tly  pressed  the  plan  of 
paaaing  the  atream  by  open  foree  at  that  point,  and 
aUaoking  sttceessiTefy  the  ishinds  of  Rnzersdorf  and 
Lobau,  and  offered  to  answer  with  his  head  for  its 
aucceas.  The  extreme  loss  sustained  by  the  Aus- 
tsian  army  on  the  two  preceding  dava,  appears  to 
have  been  the  cause  that  this  proposal  was  rejected. 
l(  has  been  also  judged  possible  for  Prince  Charles 
to  have  pasaed  the  Danube,  either  at  Presbnr^  or 
higher  up,  and  thus  placed  himself  on  the  n^ht 
bank,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  destroying 
the  reserves  which  Bonaparte  haa  left  at  Ebersdorf 
imder  Davouat,  and  from  which  he  was  separated 
by  the  inundation.  Yet  neither  did  the  archduke 
adqpt  this  plan,  but.  reauminff  the  defensive,  from 
which  he  had  only  departed  for  a  few  hours,  and 
opneludiag  that  Napoleon  would,  on  his  part,  adopt 
the  same  plan  which  he  had  formerly  pursued,  the 
Auatrian  enginaera  were  chiefly  engaged  in  fortiiying 
the  ground  between  Asperne  and  Essling,  while  the 
army  quietly  awaited  till  it  should  suit  Napoleon  to 
renew  nia  attempt  to  croaa  the  Danube. 

With  unexampled  activity,  Bonaparte  had>assem- 
bled  materials,  and  aecompiiahed  the  re-establish' 
mentof  his  oommnnicationa  M>ith  the  right  bank, 
by  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  tlie  battle, 
lima  waa  all  chance  destroyed  of  the  Austrians 
making  any  further  prefit  of  the  interruption  of  his 
oommunioations.  with  equal  speed  incessant  la- 
bour converted  the  isle  of  Lobau  into  an  immense 
GMp,  protected  by  battering  cannon,  and«sccured 
eithar  nom  surpriae  or  storm  from  the  Austrian  side 
ef  the  river:  ao  that  Hiller's  plan  became  equally 
^dnracticable.  The  smaller  islands  were  forti6ed 
ID  the  like  manner ;  and,  on  the  first  of  July,  Bona- 
pirte  pitched  hia  headquarterst  in  the  isle  of  Lobau, 
tba  name  of  which  was-  changed  to  Napoleon  Isl- 
andi.aainan  immense  citadel,  from  which  he  bad 
PDOvided  the  meana  of  sallying  at  pleasure  Upon  the 
enamy.  Boats,  aroall  craft,  and  means  to  construct, 
on  a  better  plan  than  formerly,  three  floating?  bridges, 
#era  prepared  and  put  in  order  in  an  incredibly 
ahoft  ttme.t   The  former  bridge,  repaired  so  strong- 

\  r  T^Jwo  ifrms  of  the  Dtaube  which  travmed  Ui»  kland. 
Mi  bummeito  beon  round  dry,  or  at  laast  ibrdabK,  had  become 
daavBMnii  tomnta,  reqaWnf  hangifia  bridcni  h>  tw  thrown  over 
tfeia»,  rbeeiDpfror  eroetcd  liiCBi  in  a  Am,  \mnr.w  BarUiier  and 
MTMOf  in  bit  compaaj.  Wlwa  arrived  on  the  bank  of.lhs  Da» 
ma,  tnt  empmr  aat  down  under  a  tree,  and.  bvuiff  joined  br 
Maewwia,  he  ftnmed  a  amaB  eouncii.  in  order  !o  edlcct  the  opin- 
fcM  of  tboae  aboot  Mm  u  lo  what  had  beit  be  done  'ind^  exiatinff 
drmnwtwMSf.  Let  the  teaikr  piotara  to  hteMiir  the  enpeMT 
■^HPfM^tgP  ^^^*^%B&  ^  %fthier  on  tbe  b«nk  of  the  Danubt.' 
wlln  thebndle  in  itoot,  of  which  there  veureelT  remained  aiur 
▼eaUn.  p^vouit'i  eom  oq  the  othiBr  tide  of  the  broad  rhrer,  and 
Mbbd|  is  tbe  Wand  of  Lobau  itidf.  the  wh<kle  arany  eeparated 

tOMn  woadt  and  deDnted  ofaH  neane  of  ettrlealmf  hhmeirfhom 
iSnoaitioa.  and  M  « ill  adtnit  that  the  Mty  and  powerAil  mind- 
of  tte  emperor  ooold  aJone  be  peoof  afairnl  diMourDiement.**^ 
8AVAaT«  t  a  dL  ii  Pk  88.) 

*  V*  MalewJenna  haa  <tolichted  in  repreaentinr  the  emperor  aa 
•fa  miatfuttflu  charaeler ;  and  vet  on  this  oenaakm,  where  fll- 
jBteotiooed  men  mifht  have  made  any  attempt  upon  hii  peraon, 
ma  4filr  S«and  n|  hoadqoaitnt  waa  (he  Pmtafuew  kffkm.  which 
walMMd  ae  eamidly  Ofver  Um  at  the  vetatant  of  the  armref  Itabr 
•mfkum  60m"-^AVAvr,  t «.  pc.  a  p.  M  1 

t  ft*  9aaanl  Btrtrand,  tiia  eropeior'a  Bfd-de-eamp«  wat  the  of 
tMfvhadUWBik.  Ha  waa  eoa  of  the  be* 


4y8«t»liaf»littlatafttrlh)infb0'ftixy  of  AefHtn- 
ube,  again  oonnaeted  the  iblaiiida  occupied  by  ih* 
FnncD  with  the  left^tand  bank  of  that  river;  and 
9o  imperfaot  wers  the  Auatrian  means  of  obaerrar 
tioni  though  the  campaign  was  fought  within  thdi 
own  country,  whose  fate  dependea  upon  itaissne^ 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  uoasi- 
bility  of  Napoleon's  using  any  other  means  pi  pa^ 
aage  than  this  identical  original  bridge,  which  de- 
bouched betwixt  Asperne  and  Easlrng:  and  they 
bat  their  time  in  erecting  fortifications  under  th«y( 
false  impression.  Yet  certainlv  a  very  littte  inquiry 
might  have  discovered  that  the  French  emptor 
was  constructing  three  bridges,  instead  of  trustiqig 
to  one. 

Fot  several  weeks  af^erwafd,  each  arror  was  re- 
ceiving reinforcements.  The  Austrian  aod  Hunga- 
rian nobles  exerted  themselves  to  bring  to  the  field 
their  vassals  and  tenantry ;  whUe  Bonaparte,  throueb 
every  part  of  Glermany  which  was  subject  to  nis 
direct  or  indirect  influence,  levied  additional  forces^ 
for  enabling  him  to  destroy  the  last  hop0  of  thei^ 
country's  independence. 

Horenowerful  and  numerous  auxiliary  armies  alao 
approached  the  scene  of  acti9n  from  the  norlfaeast- 
ern  frontier  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Archduke  /ohn» 
aa  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  retiring,  in  order, 
by  throwing  Ms  army  into  Hungary,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  co-operating  with  his  brother,  theArca- 
duke  Chati<?8-  He  came,  but  not  unpursued  or  tm- 
molested.  Prince  Eugene  BeAUharnois;,  at  the  head 
of  the  army  which  was  intended  to  sustain  the 
Archduke  John's  attack  in  Italy,  joinad  to  such 
forces  as  the  French  had  in  Dalmatia,  followed  thd 
march  of  the  Austrians,  brought  them  to  action  re- 
peatedly, gained  advantages  o^'er  them,  and  finally 
arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  as  soon  as  they 
did.  Here  the  town  of  Raab  ought  to  have  made 
some  protracted  defence,  in  order  to  enable  the  Arch- 
duke John  to  co-operate  with  his  younger  brother 
Regnier,  another  of  this  warlike. family,  who  wat 
organizing  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  But  the 
dame  fatality  which  influenced  every  thinK  else  ia 
this  campaign,  occasioned,  the  fall  of  Rai^  in  ekhC 
days^  after  the  Austrian  prince  had  been  worsted  ift 
a  nght  under  its  waila.l  The  Italian  army  of  En- 
gene  now  formed  its  junction  with  the  French;  and 
the  Archduke  John,  crossing  die  Danube  ajLms- 
burg.  advanced  eastward,  for  the  purpo&e  of  joininc 
the  Archduke  Oharies.  But  it  was  not  tbe  purpoaa 
of  Napoleon  to  permit  this  union  of  forces. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the 
French  began  to  crossfrom  the  islands  in  the  Danube 
to  the  leftthand  bank.1l  Ghmboats,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  silenced  some  of  the  AvLstrian  baiterieii: 
others  were  avoided,  by  passing  the  riv^r  out  ofi^a^ 
of  their  fire,  which  the  French  were  enabled  to  do* 
by  tha  new  and  additional  bridgea  they  had  seotetjy 
prepared.  ^ 

At  daylight  on  the  next  morning,  the  archdute^ujt- 
the  unpleasing  surprise  to  find  the  whole  Fieocxt 
army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  afiet  having, 
turned  all  the  fortifications  whiph  he  Kad  fanned  tat 


line  of  battle  was  formed  upon  the  extremity  of  tba. 
archduke's  left  wingtinenacing  faiins^  oourae^  hot^ 
in  flank  and  rear.  The  Archduke  Charles  eq<Eleav« 
oured  to  remedy  the  conaequencea  of  tbia  auipifie  te. 
outflanking  the  French  right,  while  tjie  Fieneli 
made  a  push  to  break  tl^e  centre  of  the  AnstrianUaeb 
the  key  of  which  position  was  the  village  of  Wag* 
ram.  Wagram  waa  taken  and  retaken,  and  only 
one  house  remained,  which  waa  oc<»pied  by  At 

cDgfaieer  oflfccn  that  Fnaoe  oonld  boMt  <if  timm  the  daya  of  ?«r 
bon^  The  e>hau«tlett  ancnal  of  VimM  bi4a«npl>ea  w 


pnoifmion  of  tfaiber,  and  abo  with  coNDdaaei  iran*  and 
eMiiM>t  to  driva  tho  oUet  bw"— Aid,  L  fi.  pc  E  p^  sal 

riNlnetaeiilh  BonetJA  of  the  Fieaoh  Amji  Jouwd.  t  iLjk. 
MS :  SavaiT.  t  ii  tit  K.  p.  I4al 

I  ["The  island  of  Lobaa  waa  a  taoood  ^afltyof  TittuBbata 
men  who  had  beep  iiz  jAsan  anindir  awt  bff«  «D  tha  bMriw  of  tte- 
Danube  nr  the  fbit  time  tiAoe  thai  Idaf  .Mimatiasi  ISMM  te> 
fkntiy.  7M  kilacei  of  cannoo,  aiid  m  aqMadrapa  ft  oaviiiqr,«H^ 
aUtutad  the  wapttoTa  anny.^'-SAVm,  tTfi.  pt  E  pb  u£] 


• 


whicn  B«0  pfef>>looa]ir  aoa  (MQCisiro,  Couner  idler 
courier  Y^exo.  deffpatcoiea  to.  tfai^  Archduke  Jolu^  to 
hasten  bifl.gjvaace.  . 

Oh  the  npxiaaytbdng  the  4(0^  July,  wa«  ibu|^t 
th«  diemu\  battle  of  W4graiQ,.ip  which,  it  b  aaid, 
that  th«  Archauic^  C^acles  cpouiMlted  the  ftfeat  mil- 
itary erm  of^si^nd^fi^  his  Uo^9,  and  weakeoing  hia 
centre.  Hiaencnywas  too  i^lert  not  to  turaaoch 
an.en'Qr  to  profit.  Xauriatoxi,  with  a  huadred  iiieces 
uf  caaoofi,  ana  MacdAoald,*  at  tl|0  head  Qf  a  choeea 
divisiao»  cbaii^t^d.  the  Auatriania  m  the  centre!!  and 
broke  through  it.  Napoleon  himaelf  showed  all  his 
courage  aod  t^Ie^^fi^nd  -w^  ey«r  in  the  hottest 
of  the^actipn,  u^ugh  ,the  appearance  .of  his  retinue 
drew  Oil.  him  showera  o(  grapes  by  which  he  waaxe> 

peat«dly  enqapgeiiea't 
At  length  thp  i^uBtriao,  an^y  aeei^  to  have  faOen 

in^o  dwomsrt  the  left  wji^Kti^pariioulart  condMctad 
itaeiiii\i  criea.of  alarn?  were  hesrd.  and  the  example 
of  precipitate  flight  was  a^t  hy,  tjowose  who  ahoiUd 
have  Keen  th^tlsf  f.  t^>  i«^)l9W  it,  when  glv^  oy  others. 
TbeFrenph  t^ok.two&ty  thousiwd  pinscjierai  ftOd 
so  complete  was  'thediscoranture^  that,,  though  the 
Archduke  John  cama  {ip  with  a  part  of  hia  army 
b«fora  the  a^air^waa  ouue  over,  so  little  chanoet  was 
there  of>  ledeeimivg.  tAe  daj;  that  he  was  gtad  to  re* 
tire  from  the  field  unnoticed  by  theeneray.t 

Ail^^ey^off  AirtAiM  re^istaoice  was  now  abandoned 
by  the  Awtriao  prmces  and  coYorament;  and  they 
ooi\Qkiaea  aa  anniatice  with  Eonaparta  at  Zaaira*  by 
whksh  they  agreed  ta  evacuate  the  Tynol,  a«d  put 
thecitadeia  of  Bomn  and  Gcatz  into  thehapds  of 
NapoleoB,  as  piedgpes  fear  theii  sineerity  in  deeuing  a 
pmoe.f 

With  this  anniatice  sunk  all  the  hopes  of  the  gal> 
iaot  Tymlese,  atod  of  tbe  QiirmaB  insurgent^  who 
had  sought  by  forpa  of  arms  to  reaover  xhe  indepea- 
denoe  of  thfiif  counlry.  But  the  apDeaxance  of  these 
patiiota  on  Uie  ataica,  though  t>rodactive  of  no  im** 
mediate  leiuU  of  ioiportaiu^  ia  worthy  of  particular 
nutifle  aa  indics^ite.  of  a.  reeoyery  of  national  spirit, 
and  of  aft  awnkequig  fbora  that  cold  and  passree 
slavery  of  mind,  wnich  makes  men  aa  patiaat  under 
.  a  chaiiM  of  n^aateci^  aa  the  dull  animal  who  followa 
witA  iaidilfereaaa  any  prison  wita  has  the  end  of  his 
halter  in  his  iiattd.  We^  therefore,  refiorring  to.what 
we  hove  aaod  of  >  the  rcvirai.  ef  oublic  Ming  in  Ger- 
mftny^  nave  hrieftv  to  notaee  the  tannination  of  the 
ezpBfUtaona  of  SooHl  >tan\  the  Ouke  of  Brunswick, 
toKethet  With  the  insuirtctbn  of  the  Tyrolese. 

The  eaieer  of  the  galLani  Sehill  had  long  ainae  do- 
sed* After  trayemog  ma«y  parte  ef  Oermaay,  he 
h  adiailed  is  angnuantrog  hialittle  laroe  of  aboat  WOO 
fhi  agaiaat^Bom  JeTomcBonapanehad  ataemblad 
_  jai^earmy  firom  all  poiais.  Ia  lua  marchea  and 
^kinniahea,  Sabiltdiepiayedgraat  readioaaai  coun/^e, 
ami  talent  i  but  so'flpnaat  wAe  the  odda  against  faim, 
thet  odeB  looked  «n*  wooddred,  and  praiaad  his  coar* 
ag|s;  ■rithoot  daiiig  to  e^pouae  hia  cause.  Cloaeiy 
pitDMed,  anid  alien  neatly  avrnrnndedr  by  bodies  of 
I)ottth4  or  Waatphahans,  and  of  Danei^  Sehill  was 
at  kofttji  obliged  to  thoow  hinweff  inta  aome  defen- 
aive  poail^Qii,  where  be  BHght  waa  the  aaaiatanoe  of 
Gaaat  Britain,  either  to  psaaeeBte,his  adventure,  or 
toteffeet  his  eacataayfrom  the  Continents  The  town 
ofl/StnlsBBd  paaaanihd  taoilitieaioi;  this  pnrpeeB.i  and, 
aoddei^FaiipeariBg  beiofe  it  an  tiie2Gth  of  May,  he 

4ioiuud— fio  more  enmitjr  between  ui— we  muel  hencoforfa  1m 
fiiendB :  and.  u  a  pMte  of  qur  aiocerity,  I  will  leqd  you  your 
nuaiain  ctaCWHAih  ySo  to  ftoikNitly  ^iifiiedai  yeatet^y't  bat- 
tle,*--auriXT,  t  iL  pt  ii.  p!  iiaT 

«  r*  Oi«  of  Mveqty-Viio  houif  of  tha  4th,  fth.  and  «th  July,  the 
emperor waa at feajRUxty houn oahomiback.    to  Un  hcifbtuf 
*     rer,  he  rede  in  iKMit  of  (be  itrM  ttpoit  a  bone  aj  wmte  om 
rwa»ealle<lthe  Gaphroeai,  and  had  be«n  tent  to  him  a« 

, It  fixMi  thetahi  of  Panm.)    He  pnioeeded  from  one 

Enmity  of  the  Una  to  the  oibar*  and  rrtaroed  at  a  eluw  pace  i  it 
ffbaany  be  beHeved,  Uiat  ihotj  ware  ajrina  about  Mna  In  every 
dhnetioa.  I  k«pt  beniad.  with  flsy  eyei  riveted  upon  him,  expect- 
iof  asevwr  labmeut  taaee  him  dbp  tkam  Ua  lwiae."-6AVABlr, 
tiLptli  p.  m.] 

:  ifwaiit^filUi  Bidlain ;  J«iifeii,L  ig.  p.  «r ;  gvpary.  L  IL  pt 
|L>  117.) 
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to^  Maaeffion  «<  t)M  x4f^  r  npA^ 

coul^  ita  rumed  foittinoiUioiWi  and  thece  resoived  tot 

n^aHeaatand, 

But  the  French  saw  me  neces^  of  treadbg  oat 
this  spark,  which  might  so  easuy  haya  excited  a- 
coBdagi:ftiiMu  A  jlarge  force  of  Dutdh  ami  Daniah 
froops  advanced  ta  Stralaund  on  the  ^lat  May,  ap^i 
m.  their  turn  forced  thcur.  way  into  the  jwee.  ScYuJa, 
with  his  brave  conwaniona.  drew  uj^  in,  the  markew- 
placoi  and  nuuie  a  moat  de^pecate  deunee,  which 
might  even  have  beeik  a  aacceaafui.'one,  bad  not 
cwhiU  hiniself  falleut  relieved  by  death  £re^  the 
yoke  of  the  oppfesso^  The  King  of  Prasaia  hil4 
from  the  b^pi^auig  disavowed  SchiU's  anteipriae  v 
and  when  the  capture,  of  Vienna  lenderodl  the  Ausv 
trian  oaase  more  nopelesd^  he  issued  a  ppofflaroa^tioa 
against  him  and  hia  foUowersi  aa  oatlawak  Atiai^ag 
themaelvea  of  thiis  disavowal  and  denunciation, 
the  viotortMia  FroMih  and  their  vasaala  proceeded 
to  infliot  on  the  officeasa  of  SchiU  the  doom  dee  to- 
unauthorized  robbcra  and  piratea^a  doom  wfaioh». 
sinoe  the  ^aya  of  .Wallaoe  aiid  lit^wellyn,  haaheea- 
frequently  inflicted  by  oppreaaom  on  thoae  ^y  wbeni  ■ 
their  tyranny  has  bean  reaisted. 

SchiU'a  career  was  nearly  ended  ere  that  of  the* 
Duke  of  Brunswick  began.    Had  it  been  possible- 
for  them  to  have  formed  a  jonetion,  tiks  result  oC> 
either  enterpriae  mi^ht  have  been  more  fioirtunBte; 
The  young  duke^  while  he  entered  into  aUianoe  with 
Austria,  and  engaged  to  put  himaelf  at  the  head  of  i 
a  amali  flying  army,  declined  to  take  rank  in  theim* 
perial  aervice,  or  appear  in  the  capacity  of  ona>of 
their  generals.     He  aaaomed  the  more  dignified 
charmeter  of  a  aon^  bent  to  revenfpe  hia  father's: 
death :  of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  detarmined  to  le*. 
cover  by  the  swoni  the  inheritance  of  which  he  had 
been  forcibly  deprived  by  the  invasion  of  atraagera* ' 
Neither  hia  lalenta  nar  his  actions  were  unequal  to 
the  part  which  he  aaaamed.    He  defeated  the  Sax- 
ona  repeatedly,  and  showed  much  gallantry  and  ao 
tivity.   But  either  from  the  character  of  the  Austrian ' 
general.  Am  findK  who  should  have  co*operatad 
with  the  duke,  or  ffom  sooae  secret  jealousy  of  an 
ally  who  aspired  to  peraonal  independence,  the  aa« 
siatance  which  the  duke  ahould  have  received  from 
the  Austriena  waa  alwaye  given  tardily,  and  sonie'- 
timea  altogether  withheld  at  the  moment  of  utinoat ' 
oeed.li 

Neverthelees,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  occupied, 
temjiorarily,  Dresden,  Leip«ir,  LindenaU'-*'GompeUed 
the  intruaive  King  oi  Weatphalia  to  retreat,  and  at 
the  date  \>(  the  amiiatice  of  Znaim.  waa  master  of 
a  considerable  part  of  Frauconia.  There,  of  oouf  aa. 
termmated  the  princely  adventurer's  career  of  sue-* 
ceaa,  as  he  waa,  m  conaequence  of  the  terma  of  that 
convention,  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Atsarian  ar« 
miea.  B&im  then  at  Schleita,  a  town  in  Upper  Sax-^ 
ony,  the  Duke  of  Braoawick.  inatead  of  liatening  ti> 
the  timid  counaellora  who  advised  him  to  capitulate 
with  aome  one  of  the  generals  eommanding  the 
numerous  enemiea  thai  aurrounded  him,  zeaolved  to- 
cut  his  way  through  thenit  or  die  in  the  attempt 
rather  than  tamely  lay  down  the  arms  be  had  ae-- 
sumed  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  i|^a  fathet's- 
death  and  the  oppwaaien  of  hia  country. 

Deaerted  by  many  of  hia  offlcersi  the  brave  winee 
peraevered  in  his  pnipoaa,  diaperaed  aome  bodies  o| 
cavalry  that  Isv  in  hia  way,  and  marched  upofi  Hal- 
bentadt,  which  be  found  in  poeaession  of  kitie- 
Weatphaiian  infantry,  who  had  halted  ^ere  foir  the 
puipoae  of  forming  ajwietion  with  the  French  gen- 
eral R^bal.  Determined  to  attack  thie  body  t>efortf* 
they  could  accomplish  their  purpoae,  the  duke  storm- 
ed the  galea  o(  the  placoi  routed  the  Weatphaiian^ 
snd  made  pneonera  upwards  of  a^xteen  handred* 
men  J  while  the  eittsiena  welcomed  mm  with  shoots 
of  "  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Bmnswidi  I— Success  to 
the  sable  Yagers r  .«  ,^    ,        , 

From  Halberatadt  he  proceeded  to  Wolfenbutial,. , 
and  thence  to  Brunswidc,  the  capital  of  his  fathei'e. 
states  aod  of  hia  own  patrimony.    The  hopcleaa. 
state  m  which  they  saw  their  young  duke  arrive,  did^ 

R  (La RoMMBM da  Weetitete.  paraa Tfanoin  Ocoltjia, 9^^i, 
Uanoiiia  ds  Rapp.  p.  U».] 
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nd' their  neft^cJM,  though  b^'ttinthut  mdoinr'so 
they  were  incurring  the  neairv  hatred  of  Xho%e,  who 
w4Mild"b6  a^i^tt  ^  voBteamn  ot  tw  gwehimeni 
ymtmti  a  yery«honpeHdd. 

The  adk^'-kfl  his  herdditiiry  dmniniol^  Hie  liettY 
day,'  attiiif  tbdtegrktariDr  the  itilmbltantB,  opeiily  i6th 
tified  hy  g(M^ftm^ '  good' wiah^  and  featH)  and' 
forcing  tiig^ify  wthe  AhpnMof  tli^  Baltic,  thMugtr 
mftny  dangtfra,  liad  at  lertgtk  the  gMd  forttiner  to 
embark  his  BUdk  LegJMi  tot  Britain,  \HHdJish6noUt«l 
bf  ^utnynBsiotk  to  tbd  oespdt  who  had  destroyed  hi* 
fat&er*fl houte.  His  Uff^resciTed probsbly from  the 
scaffold,  was  tcMrved  to  be  laid  doivw  in  pa vmg  the 
way  for  that  gr^t  'vieterry,  inwhidi  the  arttts  of 
Oenkmny  Mid  of  'Bitmswidc  wer&  fhUf^venKwk* 

The  defence  of  the  Tyrol,  wlrkh  fills  a  paas^iM  to 
historrsa  heroic  as  that  WHich  records  the  «xpit>it«' 
of  Woliain  Telt,'wa8  also  virtnatty  decided  by  the/ 
atnitstice"of  Znahn.  Not  that  this  gallant  'people 
abandoned' their  came,  becaase  the  Austtians,  in 
whose'^  behalf  they' had  taken 'atms,  bad'  with- 
drawh  th^r  forces,  and  yielded  them  up  to  their  fate. 
In  the  month  of  July,  an  arm/ of '40,000  French'  and 
Bavaiians  attacked  me  Tyrol  ttximthe  deiman  aide ; 
while  from  Italy^  Getieral  Rosea,  with'  i8)bao  mdn, 
entered  from  Ciaganiiirth,:  on 'the  eastern  sidti  of 
theTvrofese  Alps.  Undismky«d  by  this  double  «nd 
formnable  invasion,'  ther-  «ssailMr  thefinTaders  as 
they  pedetraitsd  into,  their  fastnesces,'  defeated  and 
destroyed  theuL  The  fbte  of  a  division  of  10,000 
men  oelonginK'to  the- French  and  fiavarian  aitny, 
which  entered  the  Upper  Innthal,'  or  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  will  explain  in  part  the  means  by  which' these 
victories  were  obtained. 

Tbe  invading  troops  advanced  ui  a  long  column 
im  a  road'  bordered  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  Inn, 
there  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent,  where  cliiTs  of  im- 
mense height  overhang  both  road  and  river.  The 
vangnard  waa  permitted  to  adrahce  unopposed'  as 
far  as  Prutz,-  the  object  t>f  their  expedition*.  The 
rest  of  the  array  wnhe  therefore  indircod  to  trust 
tkemnelves  atill  deeper  in  this  tremendous  pass, 
where  the  pretipieeii,  becomins  more  and  more  nar* 
row  as  they  advanced,  seehiea  about  to  close  above 
their headsb  Nd  sound bnt of  the  scraanringof  the 
eagles  disturbed-  from  their  byrida,  and  the  roar  of 
the  nyer,  reached  the  ears  of  the  soldier,  and  on  the 
preoimcesi  pitrHy  em^ldped  in  a  lasy  mist,  no  hn- 
man  forms  showed,  tkdmselves.  At  length  the  voice 
of  a  man  was  heard  oaUinff  across  the  ravine, 
"  SlialTwa  begin  V'—"  No.''  waa  roturiied  ih  an  ai? 
thontauve  tone  of  voice,  by  one  who,  like  the  first 
speake^  seemed  the  inhabitant  of  some  upper  rs» 
gMm*.  The  Bavalian  detachment  halted,  add  sent 
'  to  «he  flpneral  kft  ordete  s.  when  prenently  was  heard 
the  temUis  eignal..**  U  the  tiiu^  of  the  Holy  Trini-- 
ty,  cut  all  loose  V\  Hn$e  rocks,  artd  trunkv  of  thees, 
long  prepared  and  laid  m  he4>8  for  the  purpose,  be- 

S\n  -now  to  descend  rapidly  in  every  direction,  while  < 
e  deadly  jQre  of  the  Tyroleae,  who  never  thwvr 
away  a  shott'OMped  from  everv'busli,  crag,  or  oor- 
•  ner  o(  rockt  which  oouM  afibrd  the  shooter  cover. 
Am  w  dreadful  pttack  was  made  on  ihe  whole  line 
at  once,  two  iturda  of  .the  enemy  were  inatantly 
destroyed;  while  the  Tyrolese^  rushing  from  thdr 
■JMBiter,  with  swords,  spears,  azesi^  scythes,  chibs,  and- 
aU:pther  rusQc  instruments  whiah  could  be  donv^^ 
ed  mto  weapons,  beat  down  and  touted  theshattered 
remamder.  A^  the  vanguard, .  which  had  reached' 
Prutj,  wa^  obliged  to  surrcndei^  very  few  of  the  ten 
thousand  mvadersare  computed  to  have  extnoMed 
theqaseivcd  from  tpe  fatal  pasS; 

But  not  all  the  courage  of  the  Tyroleae^  not  all  the 
stj-enKth  of  thoir  country,  cqiild  poeaibly-enaUe  them 
to  defend  th^msfekvee,  when  the  peace  with  Austria 
had  permuted  Bonaparte  to  engage  his  whole  Im- 
mense means  for  the  acquisition  of  these  mountains. 
Auatria  too^Ausiria  herself^  in  whose  caase  they 
h9A. incurred  all  the  dangers  of  war,  instead  of  seen- 
ting  their  indemnity  bv  some  Btipulfttions  in  the 
treaty,  aent  them  a  ^cofd^exhortatfon  to  lay  down 

*  a«  Kprawae  df  WMtphaliQ.  par  m  Tfowio  OcaiiMm  ;  Joni' 


th^amW!'  IUai«laii^  Hfa»tei<>^ 
aiffrdilksM  i  nomt''t^iiOti^Mwf6{m 
reriigi^'his  domtnnnd^-hnd  um  Bavarii 
the  possession  of  a  country  which'ttf^  coiM 
haVe^'won  back'by  theSy  owtl  efTd^  H< " 
abdtit  thirty  chiOT  of  thes^^aliant  defnkd< 
countrf]  were  put  to  death,' in  poor-teveillfbtrt^dM'* 
losii  theet  hravery  had oeeaisioned.  -  But  '(hik  AiMC* 
as  (heir  immbi^tal  spirit,  wks  beyoinll  th»'^w^'bf ' 
the  Jodg^tlik^  arid  ex^cUtSohef;  and  ihf)  Mane  IvlMrtt 
their  blood  was  shed ,  becdmea  Mcred  to  the  ihdugjhia 
of  freedom,  as  the  pre^hidts  of  a  tetti|^  to' tlM^ of 
rehgioli.t 


Bbnupatf^  wHs-pintttolarlymwaMof  thV'  dnlHtef ' 
aroond  him  ftmi  ihkt  disMSy  of'  natiimiff'%p01t, ' 
which,  tomm^neing'ln  6ptti«  exhibited  fts^til  ib6 


tmdertakings  of  Schill  and  the  Dckejtf^lttiiirwifek, 
and%lM«dlbHh1n  th^defMe^dfYhcriyitolL  HeWA 
knew  ^h^ehantmer  nf  thes6  inMirrBctk>ni  to  be  awftf  '■ 
indikidddna,  that  *  in  fhtians  wKrt  bo  woidd '  Hot '  onlf ' 
haVe  the  "enmity  of  th^  go^emmdnta  to  btfMMDler, 
but  the' hatred  of  the  people  y  not  mei^r  lh6*«aorti  " 
of  the  mercenary  soldier,  whdse  power  mafbugibat.' 
yet  eahahrayi  be  calctdnted,  but  the  l«4*tiRlw  or  * 
thepopnlation  at  large,  which  oaniiot<be  tamittMt^^ 
jeot  10  toy  exa^t  meaniF  of  cOKipniMtiott/nnii^Meh  • 
amid  disorder,  and  even'  flight,  eftdi'flMnr  n  loadm  > 
safety  and  to  retenM. 

It  w«a  Nap«>l^fln»po)ioy,  t>fetit0M,' to  plnoerfo  Mi 
odious  and  raise  pohit  <of  view,  every  call'  wMb  lh«  - 
sovereigns  of  Eowtte  madA'  nn  1he>^>dopl9«f  tliaf  ' 
continenf,  ext^dng'them  tsi>Ti8ea#thc|rkywntkfsiioe. 
and  stop  the  Frenehplair  of  extimdM  flmdlinlviiraai 
dominion.    Every  snmn^oni  of  this  kiifd  ho  nfiKMd' 
to  regard  with  horror,  as  including  Jacobimcal'  and 
and-sodal  principles,  anid  lending' lo  bring  back  aU 
theworet horroreof the'FremAiKevolntiMi.  Thereris 
a  very  curiousjniper  in  the  MimiUuf^  upon  thoproiiH 
ises  of  liberty,  anid  exhoftations  tn  natfonalmiiini  and 
nationai^veng^dnc^  wfaiehwcve eirc^ilated artblanh 
nod  in  Genhany^^  These  were  isompared  With  <d[ie'enea 
of  Liberty  ai*i  Ikioatttyj  with  which  th«  Fmndi  Re^ 
pnblicanB,  in  theearlydavnof  the  Ravoltitioii,  aappsd 
the  defiences  aBd%edaoea  the  feolingis  of  the  nanoBa  - 
whom  they  nfterwatd  attacked^  having  mad*  theb 
democratic  doctrinde'thtfprineipat  meani'topsv«  the 
way  for  the  etiocess  of  thelf  arms.    Tha  MimUmtr, 
therefbre,  treats  such  anempta  to  bring  the  peania 
forward  in  the  national  defanoe  as  -nmilnr  ao  m 
use  of  poisoned  weapona,  or  other  ras^iifter  ioeoH* 
sis  ten  t  with  tho  laws  of  civiiised  wan  Ctenenl  Fslat^ 
also,  the  natural  admireir  of  the.  -  aotvtteign  whnae 
victories  he  hod  shfsred,  haa  the  aaaie'BBered'  horror- 
at  intdking  the  nssbtlnoe  of  a  nathmntlayfe  to  dn*  ^ 
fend  'its'independnnoei.-   Hs  in^Msghs  vdMnBonr  . 
against  the  inexpediedcenndthe  inmoKDyi  nvv  (m  • 
ingratitade,  of  lawM*  nrinoes  emphqRag  ntnuttiom-  » 
ary  movements  against  i^apoleoni^bv  wham-thtt  • 
Freneh  R6vohitioni<  with  ail  the  «vik»  indeli  Ita  dni^t . 
don  boded  to  exisong  monarehka,  had  bass  fixmUi'  • 
ended.    He  asks,-  wint  would  hare  bean  ika; ataavof  • 
tbe  worid,  had  Na^toon  in  his  tuminflhmad  'the* 
popular  feelinga,'  andisaBcitedthe  eomraoA'  peapla,  fay ' 
democretieal  reasoning/  againat  thevxiatinir  govern* 
mental  a  sort  of  reprisals  wfaiob  he  iantatea  to  lun*  > 
held  in  eotasdentiaaa '  horvor.    AmA  the- cause  of  ' 
dviliaatien  and  good  order  is  invoked,  aariMtangwrorf 
by  a  suMmona'to  a.  popriation  to.  arm  ThiintnltHi 
against  foreign  invasion.  These  observations^  whudi 
are  echoes- of  expreasssnc/tisad  by  Napalaon  hi— — i^- 
belong  ^sloaelytoour  nnbjeet,  andreqiidre  aomeez- 
aminatTon. 

In  the  first  placd,  we  totally  deny  that  anravitn- 
tion  to  the  Spanish,  the  TyrolcM,  or  the  Oeranans^  • 
or  anV  other  'people^'whom  a  vietoritioa  enemy  haf 
placed  under  a  fon^ign  y6ke,  has  ^ny  thing  whatayar 
m  common  with  tmi  democracuc  doctnnea  whim 
inatigated  the  low^  claaaas,  during  the  Pianeh 
R^ohition,  to  plunder  the  rich,  banish  the  diatin* 
guishod,  and  murder  the  loyal  and  virmoua. 

Nextf  we  muat  point  out  iha  extreme  ' 


t  (Qewbiflfaie  Aadnu 
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dmnoititot  r^oMiioii8iy'i>raetie^  the'ftieiic|  aivd 
■opportMr'af  toOerlog'thronM^'nd  tlnrf  which  iff  at 
tMumdimMcndinedffor  hini  by-  hiaMielf  aod  hi* 
advooftfea.  Mttlieaettial  MeaM^a<ifthe  princdplea^f 
Uw  laid  ibvohitiDo;  wfaabe  naMie  waa  to  be  diatiiH 
cobhed  by  Matentyt  aa  being  comeoted  with'  it* 
wbm  oonkl  be  the  aBmei  or  ptopmtfi  or  cenaiet- 
eooyi  of  aocb  a  rant  in  the  fonowino;  in  th»  rooilth 
ot  one,  wiu),  pityoked  by  the  example  ci  the  tUiea' 
to  appeal  toieroltitioiiary  principles,  yet  conndered 

3atn  aa  (oo'ctimlnal  and  too  danMiwuato  be  actn- 
hr  retorted  to  in  retaliation  t— "The  great  princr- 
w  cf  oar  R^olntltyD,  theadi  grtot  and  b^miAil 
tmtbWt  muitmbide  for  ev^;  ao  mncli  bate  we  inter- 
w<(rren  th«in  with  glory,  with  moHuihienTi,  with 
plodigleaL  Italied'  frotn  the  boabm  of  the  rrehch 
ttibunei  deeofated  with  the  laorela  of  vietory;. 
meted  with  iheaeciiam^tiona  of  the  people,  Ac.  Ac, 
dbe.  the^  mnnt'eter  govern.  They  w01  be  the  faith, 
tba  religion,  the  morality,  of  all  nfttions  in  the  uni- 
v«t«K'  Add  that  memorable'  era,  whiiteVei-  can  be 
M&d  io the  oontiMiry<  wilt  aH^  itecKf  with  met  for' it 
wfts  1  who  held  alOn  the  toroiL  and  eonaecraied  the' 
pirineiplei^  0^  mat  epoch,  and  whom  persecution  now^ 
randora  ita  victim.  Sarely  ^eae  pretenaionB,  whkh 
•fo  the  e!eM«seionki  of  Napoleon  nimaelf,  are  not  to 
be  noondled  With  hie  allegetfregahftolhepreaenra- 
taon  of  th^  mnoien't  gbvemmente  of  Europe,  and  the 
forbeafairce  for  which  he  claims  credh,  in  haviitg 
rafoaed  toempldy  agaiAflt  ^eae  tottering  thiones  the 
gl«at  lever  of  tbb  Revolution. 

But  the  truth  ia^  that  no  stieli  forbearance  existed ; 
far  Bonaparte,  like  more  scrapulous  conquerors,  fail- , 
ed  not  to  make  an  advantage  to  himself  of  whatever 
elvii  dtMenitiafnift  existed  in  the  nations  with  whom 
he  was  at  war, 'and  was  uinfornily  ready  to  support 
or  excite  insvirreetfens  in  his  enemy's  country.  Hia 
c^mmufficatlons  with  the  diaaf^cted  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Poland,  are' sufBcrehtly  public;  his  intrigues  in 
SMLin  had  their  basfs  in  lextitii)f$  the  people  against 
tikeir  Aqidai,  Jprdfi  and  royal  fomdy ;  and^  to  go  lio 
£irfher  than  this  vety  war,  during  which  it  was  pre- 
tMided  he  had  abatatn^  from  all  revolutionary  prac-^ 
tibea  luminstthe  Ausirians,  he  published  the  follow- 
ing addteaa  tq  the  people  of  Hungary :— "  Hunga- 
rians, the  moment  is  come  to  revive  your  independ- 
eneK  I  offenr<»u  peace,  the  integrity  of  your  terri- 
toiy,  the  inviolability  of  yotlr  constitution,  wheth- 
er of  such  as  are  in  actdal'  existence,  or<^  those' 
Wktct^  the  siJitft  yjf  the  time  may  require,  1  ask 
notWftgfrom  you  ;T  only  desire  to  see  yotn*  nation 
fi^  and  riadepeSndeViL'  Your  unioft  with  Austria  has 


of  bBplibtteaM  FMm  h«  ii6t  maijfo  nab' <xC  ft'mni^ 
beeoinidered;  firal,  that  no  one  would  have  believM 
him|  had  be,  the  de8th>yer  of  the  FS^nch  repubEik 
pimased,  in  distinct  terms,  his  purpose  to  erect 
commonwealths  elsewhere;  aecondly,  that  the  re- 
pttMtean  language  might  have  excited  recoHectiona! 


iT|*de  yoiir  miAfortane :  your  blood  has  qowed  for 
hof  in  difctapt  regions;  and  your  dearest  interests 
hft V*  always  been  sacrificed  to  iho^  of  the  Austrian 
h«|reMff tfry  estate.    You  form  the  finest  part  of  "the 
empire  of  Aust^i,  yet  you  are  treated  as  a  provmce. 
You  bpve  natiDna!  miippers,  a  national  language;' 
y^ "boast  an.anciet)t  and  illustrious  origin.  Rcsum'e' 
tHeA'your  exjstfmcc  as  a  tiation.    HAve  a  king  of 
yOuf  dWA  choi(*e,  who  win  reside  amongst  you^  ana 
reign  for  you  aPone.    ITnitc  yourselvQS  m  a  national' 
Ditit  in  the  fields  of  Ra^bs,  after  the  manner  of  yotif, 
ancestors,  and  make  me  acquainted  with  your  de- 
tcthmnatibn." 

Art&r  red&ink  fhf  A  exhortation,  it  w^ll  stirely  riot  be 
b9nevca,'th*t  nd  by  whofn  it  Was  made  feU  an/' 
serupl^  at' eircitfng  to  insurrection  the  subjects  of 
an  estat)lii6hcd  gDvertirhent.    If  the  precise  language 

homo.    Napofecn^i^.weH  ly^ve  Hjd  nmsmtndi^ted,  ' ^ 

from  nimf  woaM  aj|]^^e  ihe  ^n  of  rejiirwonr  '       

tbftt  Ir1«%ar.  m  motidirliitsl  gg^emmaola.  _   . ^ 

.M  wt. .  Ka  tniaht  tukte  addbd'  without '  oontmdictlion  6r  vxBMt.  _ 
t.  v,  tiuU,JlM(  but  pv|  «p  «pA  to  the  atrqaitias  of  the  RtnolntiDn 
ai'  I  to  powTaf  niry<  too  ro(iewal,or  yrhi«biia  prevailed.   ImsMi^V 
UqiA  iwftlaity  win,  tK'dUips.  renwacb  inV  brother  with  not  havinic 

Y  httvrO^h  the  w^aknoi*  of  LoqisXTI.  and  an 

s  it  wnl  nviiMtdb  him  fitth  not  haifCna  certfiM 

wl7*U^n<Ml  advantui^ 
laws,  loitcad  of  makin/r 


m  hia  own  army,  and  among  hia  own  forcea,  which 
it  would  have  beeh  highly  itdpnident  to  have  recalled 
to  ihair  mind. 

Tile  praiSi^  eo  gi^uitoualy  aa^imied  for  hia  having 
raftiaea  to  appeaFto.the  governed  against  the  govern- 
ors, i8|  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  founded  on  an  in- 
accurate  atatement  of  the  facta ;  and,  next,  so  ftr 
aa  it  is  real.  Napoleon's  forbearance  has  no  claim  td 
be  imputed!  to  a  re^ctfor^ the  rights  of  government, 
at  a  regiird  for  the  established  order  of  aociety,  any 
more  than  the  noble  apirit  of  patriorism  and  d^o 
of  nationa]  independence, which  distinguished  Scmiil.' 
Hofer,  and  thor  followers,  ought*  to  be  confounded' 
witb  the  anti-aoctal  doctrines  of  those  stem  dema* 
gogtiea  whose  object  was  rapinei  and  their  sufficihg 
argument  the  goinotine. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

Bii^«pd  daribff  the  warnnth  Aiutria.-~ 
f  Brftuh  Troon  to  the  Continent— 8en|, 

-   .  ^    --    .,  wnitooa  Detaiia  and  BeauJl,— Proceed- 

iiifa  of  Kapofeen  with  Maid  totbe  Pope.—Oeneral  Mjolh'sr  en< 
ten  Retne. -^Napoleon  puUiahea  a  Decnw,  lujtinc  the  8ta(M  o| 
ths  Chumh  to  the  French  Empire-^  Bscamtnunkafed.— Piui 
Vlt  if  huiiahed  from  Rome,  eJsd  aant  to  OranoUe—etlerwaiil 
broofnt  lieck  to  Saroo^— Booaperte  ia  attacked  by  an  Aaaaa- 
•in.— Deflaitive  Treat/  of  Pe«oe  aifDed  at  Sehoenbran.— Napo- 
leoD  ratuma  to  Fmoee  on  the  Mth  Noremher,  1809. 


lupl  an  eMtt  W»} 
inneatiMo  flni|oeflis  it  wMl  ropmadb 
the  fii«acnr^t«)D  of  iM.  jMM  And  iho,  po 
or  toe  niLilon  to  fundamental  and  Rtablo 
IbeiD  rest  on  bta  own  exiitence 


,  on  bta  own  exiitence:  but  J  am  greaU^r  deceived  if  lA 

will  ronfiirn  U^  nrMUQtiona  of  Sif  waiter.  1  bqhcve  that  it  wiH 
pvide  ine.^rood  aiu  the  aava.n(&Eefl  of  the  Prcnch  Kevulutjon  vpn 
Ita BxtentiB  and b<irmn,  the  L'nn&nd supprpuionuf  nyhichit  wu 
Atlrihate  to  Napoleon.*' —I<ouxb  Bonapabtb,  p.  M.l 


Tpn  parricular  conditions  of  the  peac^  with  Aus- 
tria were  not  adjusted  untd  the  14th  October,  1809| 
although  the  armistice  was  signed  nearly  three 
months  before.  We  avail  ouraeivea  of  the  mterval 
to  notice  other  remariiable  eyents,  which  happened 
during  this  eventful  summer:  and  first,  we  must, 
briefly  revert  to  the  conduct  or  Rilssia  and  England ' 
during  the  war. . 

Notwithstandmg  the  personal  friendship  betwixt 
the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon— notwith 
Bttmding  their  engagements  entered  into  at  Tilsif, 
ana  90  lately  revived  at  Erf^irt,  it  seems  to  have  been 
impossible  to  engage  Russia  heartily  as  an  ally  of 
Napoleon,  in  a  war  which  had  the  destruction  or  ab- 
Bointe  humiliation  of  Austria.  The  Court  of  Si.  Pe- . 
tersburg  had,  it  is  tru^.  l68t  n^  time  in  securing  the 
advantagps  wKch  had  oe^n  stipulated  for  Russia  in 
the  confereticea  vUoded  m.    Finland  had  .been  con- 

Saered,  torh  from  jSweden,  to  which  the  province/ 
ad  80  long  belonged,  and  united  with  Ros^'a,-io 
whom  it  fumishdd  a  most  important  frontier  and 
barrier.^    Rusaia  wad  also,  with   connivance  of 
Prance,  mtting^war  oil  the  Pone,  in  order  to  en- 
large her  dominions  by  the  addition  pf  Moldavia  and 
Wfllochia.    But  though  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg had  gained  one  of  these  advantages^  and  ;A'a9; 
m  a  way  of  obtaihing  the  other,  tl4^  Russian  mmw*. 
terd  saw  with  anxie^  the  impending  fate  of  4psiria, 
the  rather'that  thev  themselves  were  bound  by  trfaty  • 
to  bnd  thf«f  aid  for  her  destruction.    We  have  seen- 
thai  Russia  had  interposed  to  prevent  th^  war.    Sho 
was  now  ]un willingly  copnpelled  19. take  part  in  it; 
yet  when  Prince  Galatzin  matched  into  GTalicia  at 
the  head  of  30.000;  Russians,  the  manifesto  which  he 
published  coUId  be  hardly  termed  that  of  a  hostile 
nation.    The  emperor,  it  Btaled|  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  things  from  coming  to  tbisextrenv' 
nvcntmdieted.  itat    l^V  5  but  now.  the  war  having  actually  broken  ou^ 
tauvo  sov-erpniWit^   he  was  bound  by  the  xaith .  of  treaties  to  send  the. 
/bo^  founded  opon  the    stipula  ted  number  of  auxiliarie8.t    The  motions  Qt 
^«A-K«.,  A-^«.*-A-.    ^^^^  ij^jy  of^pussians  were  slow,  and  their  conduct ; 

in  the  Ausirian  dominions  rather  that  of  allies  than 
enemies^  Some  of  the  Riyssian  officers  of  ranjL 
avowed  their  politics  to  be  in  direct  OMMsition  to 
those  of  the  emperor,  and  declared  that  three  foartha 
of  the  generals  commanding  territorial  divisions  in 
Russia  were  of  iheir  opinion.    These  expreeaona,. 


*  (See  KnA^M  m>ohm»tioii  W  fh^blidMUrrta  i»f tinlrM.  FOi. 
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were  for  m^  present  pa^^  over  witbout  reoiark, 
but  wexe  recorded  and  r^Qmembered  as  matter  of  higlii 
Q0enpe«  when  I^apolieoQ  thought  that  the  time  was 
«  come  to  exact  from  Hussia  a  severe  account ibr  every 
t]iing  in  which  she  had.  disappointed  his  ezpeici»- 
tiOns. 

The  exertions  of  England,  at  the  same  period, 
were  of  a  nature  and  upon  a  scale  to  surprise  the 
world.  It  seemed  as  if  her  flag  literally  overshadow- 
ed the  whole  ^eas  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wherever  there  was 
the  least  show  of  resistance  to  the  yoke  of  Bona- 
parte, the  assistance  of  the  English  \ya3  appealed  to, 
and  was  readily  afforded.  In  Spain,  particularly, 
the  British  troops,  led  by  a  general  whose  name  be- 
gan soon  to  be  weired  against  those  of  the  best 
French  commanders,  disolayed  their  usual  gallantry 
under  auspices  wh^ch  no  longer  permitted  it  toevap^ 
orate  in  actiqns  of  mere  eclat. 

Tet  the  British  administration,  while  they  had  thus 
embraced  a  broader  and  more  adventurous,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  far  wiser  system  of  conducting  the 
war,  showed  in  one  most  important  instance,  that 
they,  or  a  part  of  ,ihen>,  were  09^  entirely  free  from 
the  ancient  prejudice?,  which  had  so  long  rendered 
vain  the  efforts  of  Britain  in  favour  of  the  liberties 
of  the  world.  The  preneral  principle  was  indeed 
adopted,  that  the  expeditions  of  Britain  should  be 
directed  where  they  could  do  the  cauae  of  Europe 
the  most  benefit,  and  the  interests  of  Napoleon  the 
greatest  harm  ;  bat  still  there  remained  a  lurking 
wish  that  they  could  be  so  directed,  as,  at  the  Fame 
time,  to  acquire  some  peculiar  and  separate  advan- 
tage to  England,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  wjiat  was  caiJed  a  British  objeft.  Some  of  the 
Enghsh  ministers  might  thus  be  said  to  resemble  the 
ancient  converts  from  Judaisnj,  who,  in  embracing 
the  Christian  faith,  still  held  tliemseLves  bound  by 
the  ritual,  and  fettered  by  the  prejudices  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  eeparatea  as  they  were  from  the  rest  of 
itiankind.  .    .       '  . 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  voice  of  what  is  in  realjtv 
selfishness,  is  listened  to  in  national  councils  with 
more  respect  than  it  deserves,  since  in  that  case  it 
wears  the  mask  and  speaks  the  language  of  a  spe- 
cie5  of  patriotism*  agamst  which  it  can  only  be  urg- 
ed, that  it  is  too  exclusive  in  its  zeal.  Ita  efTccts, 
however,  are  not  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  disa- 
bling strong  minds,  and  misleadin;^  wise  men;  of 
which  the  history  of  Britain  affords  but  too  many 
instances. 

Besides  the  forces  already  in  the  Penmsuh,  Britain 
had  the  means  of  disposing  of,  aild  the  will  to  setid 
.0  th^  Continent,  40,000  men,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
^e  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty  frigates,  to,  assist 
on  any  point  where  their  services  could  liave  been 
usefhi.  Such  ah  armament  on  the  co^st  of  Spain 
might  have  brought  to  a  speedy  decision  the  lone 
ana  bloody  contest  in  that  country,  saved  mucn 
British  blood,  which  the  protracted  war  wasted^nd 
struck  a  blow,  thf  effects  of  which^  as  that  of  Tra- 
falgar. Bonaparte  might  have  felt  On  the  banlks  of 
the  Danube.  Such  an  armameot,  if  sent  to  the 
ndrth  of  (Serrnapy^cre  the  destruction  of  Schill  and 
the  defeat  of  thp  Duke  of  Brunswick's  enterprise 
mi^ht  have  been  the  means  of  placing  all  the  north- 
em  provinces  in  active  opposition  to  France,  by  an 
effort  for  which  the  state  of  tbe  public  mind  was  al- 
ready prepared,  A  successful  action  would  even 
have  given  spirits  to  Prussifu  and  induced  that  de- 
pressed kingqoni  to  resume  the  8t'rugg;Je  for  her  inde- 
Cendence.  in  a  word,  Britain  mTght  have  had  the 
onour  of  kindling  the  same  flame,  which  being  exci- 
ted bv  Russia  in  1813,  was  the  means  of  destroying 
the  French  influence  in  Germany,  apd  breaking  \xp 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

tTnhappily,  neither  of  these  itnpqrtant  objects 
seemed  to  the  planners  of  this  enterprise'  to  be  con- 
netted  rn  a  manner  sufficientFy  direct,  with  objects 
exclusively  interesting  to  Britain.  It  was  therefore 
ajgreed,  that  the  expedition  should  be  sent  against 
ihe  strong  for^tress^Si  swampy,  isles^  and  dangerons 
coasts  ofthe  Netherlandss  in  order  to  seek  for  doek- 


t 


yarda to be.dMiCrqyedi  «»d ^h^to  be^ cttdid Wi^> 
Antwerp  was  pBi^iiouiarty,  aimed  at-    Bat^  akluMgkk' 
Nifipoleon  ati»ched  neat  imp^rtanos  to  tb«  mmeoaoz 
n<»,yal  yards  and  d^oca  which  he  had  (mo^  in  tbi; 
Scheldt,  yet,  weig;befll  with  tbe  dnoger  and  diffieoltyi 
of  an  attack  upon  ihem,  the  ohiect  of  dtstrayiafC' 
them  aeemA  to  hava  been  very  inadequate.     Adiqit  ^ 
ting  tkat  BoTiaparte  might  succeed  in  buikfiog  ahipli' 
in  the>Scfaelat,  or  elsewhere,  there  was  no  possbihty, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  that  be  covid  hav». 
been  able  to  get  sailors  to  man  them:  volaap^.  at 
least,  modern  seamen  could,  have  been  hsed  00  dry . 
land,  like  the  crews  of  the  Roman  sallcys  darioft*- 
the  war  witli  Carthago     If  even  the  sbms  could 
have  been  inaamne^,  it  would  have  been  ion«f  era 
Napoleon,  with  his  utmost  exertions,  could  nmj&f 
brought  out  of  the  Scheldt  such  a  fleet  ai  Wisold  not  1 
have  been  defeated^by  half  their  own  numbers  or 
British  snips.    The  dangers  arisin^g  to  Brii&in  Crom  , 
the  iiaval  establish metUs  in  the  ScEkeldt.were  lemote^ 
nor  was  the  advan^ajEs  of  destroying  them,  shooM' 
such  destruction  be  found  possible,  commensurate/ 
with  the  expense  and  hezardof  ttieeoteipriae  whidi 
was  directed  against  them.     B^ideSt  before  Aol'»/ 
werp  could  be  attacked,  the  islands  of  peireUidd  and. . 
' Wal^heren  were  to  be  taken  possesion  oi^  and  « - 
long  amphibious  course  of  hostilities  w«»   to  b«v 
matntaintxl,  to  enable  the  expedition  to  reach  lb* 
point  where  alone  ^reat  results  were  eiiperted. 

The  commander-in-chief  wqb.  the  Earl  of  Chat- i 
ham,  who,  inheriting  the  family  talents  of  bis  father^: 
the  great  minister,  was  remarkable  for  a  ^>irit.  of. 
inactivity  and  procraslii)atix>n,  tbe  eonwquences  af 
which  had  been  felt  in  all  the  public  omces  whicb' 
he  held,  and  which,  therefore,  were^  likely  lo  be  pe- 
culiarly fatal  in  an  expedition  requu'ing  the  utmost 
celerity  and  promptitude  of  action.     It  is  remarka- 
blc,  that  though  these  points  in  ttord  Chatham' •< 
character  were  generally  known,  the  pubiio  voice  at 
the  time,  in  deference  to  the  talents  wnich  distia 
guished  nis  house,  did  not  censure  the  nomination. 

Upon  the  30th  of  July,  the  English  disembarked 
on  the  islands  of  South  Bevel  and  and  Walchereo  p 
on  the  1st  of  August  thry  attacked  Flushing  tba 
principal  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  land^and' 
seo.  ,  On  the  i&ib  of  Augi^t,,the  place  surrendered, 
and  its  garrison,  four  or  five  thousand  men  strong^ 
were  8ent  prisoners  of  war  to  England.    But  hero 
the  success  of  the  British  ended.    The  French,  who- 
had  at  first  been  very  much, alarmed,  bad  tiBia  ta 
recover  from  their  consternation.    Foucb6,  tbw  at 
the  head  of  the  police,  and  it  maybe  said  of  thegoT- 
emm^nt,  (for  he.  exercised  fb^  the  time  tbe  power  of, 
minister  of  the  interior,)  shpwjed  the  utmost  readi- 
ness in  gelting  under  arms  about  40,QQ0  nfitional  • 
ffuards.  to  replace  the  regular  soldiers,  of  which  the 
Low  Cfoun tries  had  been  drained.    In  awakening  the  . 
miUtary  ardour  of  the  citizens  of  France,  in  which 
he  succeeded  to  an, unusual  dc^ee,  Pouch&.made/ 
use  of  these  expressions :—"  Let  Europe  see  that /if/ 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  givQs  gflory  to  France,  aim  i 
his  presence  is  not  necessary  to  enable  her  to  repel  ' 
her  enemies  from  hcf  soil"     T^is  phrase  expreaaed  . 
more  independence  than  was  i^greefible  to  Napoleon, 
•n4  was  set  down  as  intimatinj;  a  aelf-sufnciency, 
which  counterbalanced  the  services  of  tbe  nuhist^.* 

Neither  did  Fouch6' a  selection  of  a  military  c\iaft 
to  command  the  liew  levies,  prove  more  acceptable. 
Bemadotte,  whom  we  have  noticed  as  a  general  of 
republican  faine,  bad  been,  at  the  time  of  Bona-  , 
parte'f  elevation,  opposed  to  his  interest,  and  at- 
tached- to  thoaa  of  the  Directory.    Any  apecies  of 
rivalry,  or  pristence  of  depute  betwixt  them,  tras 
long  smcc  ended ;  yet  still  Bemaootte  was  acarco 
accounted  an  attached  friend  of  tbe  emperor  though 
he  was  in  some  sort  ooiinected  with  the'  bouse  of~ 
Na{>oi6on.  bating  marrieq  ti  sister-in-law  of  Joseph, 
the  intrusive  King  of  Spain.*    In  the  campaign  01  ' 
Vienna,  which  we  have  detailed,  Bemadotte,  (crea- 
ted Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,)  commanded  a  diriaion 

♦  [MfmoirM  drFbueM,  tip.  WT.J 

f  (in  ittO;  BcmodoUe  matrisd  BucCnie  Oirf,  the  daughter  off  a 
ooMMemblt!  merehatit  at  Marteioai.  and  tarter  ta  Jolia,  tbe  vrab- 
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of  SazpQi^  and  \\9td  iiuAxrad  Bonaparte^s 
'inore  tnaii  once,  and  particularly  at  the  battU  of 
vVn^n^nL  for  the  slowness  of  his  movem^ts.  The 
Prince  ox  Ponte  Corvo  came,  therefore,  to  Pans,  in 
^a  sort  of  di^race,  where  Fouch^^  in  eonjuBction 
-tvith  Clarke  the  minister  at  war,  invited  him  to  take 
on  himself  the  defence  of  Antwerp.  Bemadotte 
hesitated  to  accept  the  charge ;  but  havingat  lentfth 
done  80,  he  availed  himself  of  the  time  anbra«d  Dy 
the  English  to  put  the  place  in  a  complete  state  of 
defence^  and  assembled  within,  and  under  its^alis, 
above  thirty  thousand  men.  ,  The  country  was  in- 
nndated  by  opening  the  sluices;  strong  batteries 
were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  Scheldt,  and  tlie 
ascending  that  river  became  almost  impossible.* 

The  British  naval  and  mihtary  ofiSicers  also  dis- 
agreed among  therodclves,  as  often  happens  where 
difficulues  multiply,  and  there  appears  no  presiding 
spirit  to  combat  and  cohtrol  them.  The  final  objects 
of  the  expedition  were  therefore  abandoned;  the 
navy  returned  to  the  English  ports,  and  the  Brit^ 
forces  were  concentrated,— for  what  reason,  or  with 
-what  expectation,  it  is  difficult  to  see,— in  that  fatal 
conquest,  the  isle  of  Walcheren.  Among  the  marshes, 
stagnant  canals,  and  unwholesome  trenches  of  ihis 
island,  there  broods  condnually,  a  &ver  of  a  kind 
Heeply  pestilential  and  malignant,  and  which,  like 
'most  maladies  of  the  same  descnption,  is  more  de- 
structive to  strangers  than  to  the  natives,  whose 
'iftoastitutions  become  by  habit  proof  against  its  rav- 
ages. This  dreadful  disease  broke  out  among  our 
droops  with  the  force  of  a  pestilence,  and  besides  the 
numerous  victims  who  died  on  the  spot,  shattered,  in 
many  cases  for  ever,  the  constitution  of  the  survi- 
TOrs.  The  Joy  with  which  Napoleon  saw  the  army 
')Sf  his  enemy  tbns  rxinsigned  to  an  obscure  and  dis- 
'irraceful  death,  broke  out  even  in  his  bulletins,  as  if 
^ke  pestilence  under  which  they  fell  had  been  caused 
by  his  own  tolicy,  and  was  not  the  consojut^ncc  of  the 
'•ciitnate.  and  of  the  ill'sdvised  delay  whichprevented 
'bur  soldiers  being; withdrawn  from  it,  "  We  are  re- 
joiced," he  said,  rn  a  letter  to  the  mihister  at  war, 
^*  to  see  that  the  English  have  packed  themselves  in 
•lie  morasses  of  Zealand.  Let  them  be'  only  kept  in 
check,  and  the  b&d  air  and  fevers  peculiar  to  the 
country  will  soon  destroy  their  army.''  At  length, 
'afler  the  loss  of  more  Irves  than  would  have  been 
trasted  in  three  general  battles,  the  fortifications  of 
Flushing  vrere  blown  up,  and  tilie  British  forces  re- 
tsmed  to  thar  own  country.t 

The  evU  consequences  of  this  expedition  did  not  end 
«vcn  here*    The  mode  in  W:hich  it  had  been  directed 
land  eondacted,  introduced  dissensions  into  the  Brit- 
ifdi  cabinet,  which  occasioned  the  temporary  seces- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  eloquent  of  its 
-members,  Mr.  Qeotige  Canning,  who  was  thus  witn- 
dnrwnfreoi  imblic  irfTurs  wiien  his  talents  could  be 
'least  sptred  by  the  eountry.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
•appointment  of  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the  situation  of 
■eeratary  atwar,  gav&  in  theestimation  of  the  public, 
a  ctnmg  pledge  tnat  fhee/fficient  meastires  suggested 
by  the  talsots  of  that  noble  statesman,  wotild  be 
supported  and  oafried  through  by  liis  brother  Sir 
Annnr,  to  whom'  alona  as  a  general,  the  army  and 
the  people  began  to  look  with  hope  and  confl- 
dsnoe.  ' 

Wfaila  England  was  thus  exerting  herself  Bona- 
narte^  from  oie  castle  of  Schoenbrnn,  under  tne  walls 
•of  Vienna,  was  deddin^  the  fate  of  the  Obntment  on 
erery  point  where  British  infioence  had  no  means  of 
thwarting  him«  One  of  the  revohitions  which  cost 
him  little  eflbrt  to  accomplish,  yet  which  struck 
Bnrope  vrith  surprise,  by  the  nnmeMtn  recollections 

*  {"it  wa«  not  BemadaCte  whom  OasntMrte  and  tfas  Dokvef 
Teltre  raqintted  to  undertake  the  defencs  of  Amtweip.;  btt  it  ww 
t  who  f«oeif«d  Mferel  eooiien  on  tbit  rat^Mt,  apd  who  Id  net 
took  tbm  oonsiaad  of  the  coiaUmd  mmji  vnflKienfly  fai  ttee  tn 
imvcgt  tha  finsUah  inqyuiM  AalirMPi  ■•  tiay  abeaidy  had  dene 
w^icberen.  If  was  I  who  fioodad  tjw  boiden  of  the  Sclwldt,  b»1 
SMcted  batCertef  th«rB.  Bernadotte  arrived  a  lorlnidit  alWrwafd. 
•ad  in^niiMano*  of  tha  orden  of  Nuxxeca  and  Clarka.  Which 
jMM  oroeialir  camamniratffd  to  oie,  I  n^giiad  the  oonmumd  to 

JUBl."-LOVXS  BOlffVABTB,  p.  ta} 

*  fSee  papers  relating  to  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt*  Par* 
KaBMDtarjr  Debalat,«oL  x«.  inpondiiiiaiid  Annual  Kes«W,  vol 
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wfaiebnt  mmsit^  wuihls  Mfmre  ofthe  elty  of  Rohtet 
and  the  tenHories  of  the  Church,  and  depriving  Ae  * 
Pope  of  his  character  of  a  temporal  prinee. 

It  most  be  allowed,  by  the  greatest  admirers  of 
Napoleon,  that  his  policy,  depending  less  upon  prin-  ' 
ciple  than  upon  existing  circumstances,  was  too  apt 
to  be  suddenly  efaanged,  as  opporttmity  or  emergency 
seemed  to  give  oeoasion.  There  cotdd,  for  example, 
be  scarce  a  measure  of  his  reign  adopted  on  more 
deep  and  profound  consideration  than  that  of  the 
CooGordat,  by  tvhioh  he  re-established  the  national 
religion  of  France,  and  once  more  united  that  coun 
try  to  the  CathoUc  Church.  In  reward  for  this  Kreat 
service.  Pope  Pius  VII.,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the 
unusual  complaisance  to  cross  the  Alps,  snd  visit 
Paris,  for  the  sake  of  adding  religions  solemnity,  and 
the  blessing  of  St  Peter's  successor,  to  the  cere- 
mony of  Napoleon's  ooronation.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  a  fiiendship  thus  cemented,  and  which, 
altogether  essential  to  w  safety  of  the  Pope,  was 
far  from  indifierent  to  the  interests  of  Bonaparte, 
ought  to  have  subsisted  undisturbed,  at  leas^.for 
some  years.  Bat  the  emperor  and  pontiff  stood  in  a 
suspicious  attitude  with  respect  to  each  other.  Pins 
VII.  felt  that  he  had  made,  in  his  character  of  chief 
of  the  churdL  very  great  ooneeseieAs  to  Napoleon, 
and  such  as  he  could  hardly  reconcile  to  the  tender- 
ness of  his  own  eonscience.  He,  therefore,  erpecied 
gratitude  in  proportion  to  the  Iseraples  which  he  had 
surmounted,  while  Bonaparte  was  for  from  ratin|r  the 
services  of  his  Holiness  so  high,  or  sympathudng 
wUh  bis  oonscientioaB  scruples. 
.  Besidea,  the  Pope,  in  surrendering  the  rights  of  the 
Church  in  .60  msny  iastanoes,  must  have  lelt  that  he 
was  acting  under  motives  of  constraint}  and  in  the 
character  of  a  prisoner  i  for  he  had  sacrificed  more 
than  had  been  yielded  by  any  prelate  who  had  held 
the  see  of  B4>me,  since  the  days  of  Gonstanilne.  He 
•may  therefore  have  considered  htmscif,  taot  only  as 
douoly  bound  to  secure  what  remained  of  the  author- 
ity of  his  predecessors,  but  eren  at  iiberty,  should 
opportunity  pfier,  to-recbim  some  pert  of  that  whieh 
he  had  unwillingly  yi^ed  'np.  Thus  eirciraistanced 
in  respect  t<^  each  other,  Pius  VII.  felt  that  he  had 
done  more  in  complaisaiice  to  Bonaparte  than  he 
eould  justify  to  his  conscience;  while  Napoleon,  who 
considered  the  reunion  of  France  to  Rome,  m  its 
spiritual  relations^^s  entirely  his  own  work,  thought 
it  of  such  consequence  as  to  deserve  gveater  conces- 
sions than  his  Holiness  had  yet  gramed. 

The  Pope,  en  his  first  return  to  Italy,  showed 
favourable  prepossessions  for  Napoleon,  whom  he 
commemorated  in  his  address  to  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals, as  that  mighty  Emperor  of  Franos,  whose 
name  extended  to  the  most  remete  regions  of  the 
earth ;  whom  Heaven  had  used  as  the  means  of  re- 
viving religion  in  France,  "^en  it  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb ;  and  whose  oourtesies  towards  his  own  person, 
and  compbaace  with  his  requests,  merited  his  bij^^faest 
regard  and  requital.  Yet  Napcten  oompfamed, 
that  subsequent  to  this  period«  Pins  VII.  began  by 
degrees  to  receive  counsel  from  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  that  he  listened  to  advisers,  who  en- 
oouraoed  him  to  hold  the  rights  of  the  Church  lugher 
than  the  desire  to  gratify  the  emperor.  Thus  a  sup- 
pressed and  unavowed,  but  perpetual  struggle  took 
place,  and  was  carried  on  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
the  Pope;  the  former  desirous  to  extend  and  consol- 
idate,his  recent  authority,  the  latter  to  defend  ^at 
remained  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  tne  Church. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  hod  there  been  only 
spiritual  matters  in  discussion  between  them,  Napo- 
leon would  have  avoided  an  open  rupture  with  the 
Holy  Father,  to  which  he  was  consoious  much  scan- 
■da!  would  attach.  Bat  in  the  present  situation  oi 
Italy,  the  temporal  states  of  the  Pope  fturnished  a 
strong  temptation  for  his  ambition.  These  extend, 
as  is  well  known,  betwixt  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
then  governed. by  JoacMm  Murat,  and  the  northern 
Itahan  provinces,  all  of  which,  by  the  Ute  appro- 
priation of  Tuscany,  were  now  amalgamated  into 
one  state,  and  had  become,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  a  part  of  the  dDmmions  of  Bona- 
parte.   Thus  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  the 
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D  pf.d»B.II»lwnj>ilni»il*  irhtsb  wu  no) 
Wi  Qf  indrraoijy.  unaer  iba  empiiB  ol 
L .  -..^^ ,  ..Ml,  B<  11  diviaed  ,|lia  Neajiaiiun  doiainioaa 
..TQin  ibose  of  NsptJaon,  it  afforded  fnnliacs  foi- 
■  ae«ccnw  of  British  irooss,  ailher-fiom  Sifflly  or  Sar- 
.dinio,  and,,  whal  Bonaparte  wai  not  ItiM  Bououa  to 
nrcveni,  great  appatluniliea  lor  the  imporlaUen  of 
■EoHlish comraodiuos.  The warwith Aujiriain ibo», 
and  the  liirau  aimywhloh  the  Archduke  John  then 
led  iiitu  Italy,  and  with  wtuc^  but  for  the  defaal  at 
EckmuKI,  ho  m«til  havu  Bcconiiiliihad  graat  cbsn- 
ecB,  rendered  the  iadcpondence  of  the  Ronian  States 
the  auhjeci  of  aiiU  gi^atei  dulike  and  suapidon  to 
Eonayarlc.' 

Hie  ambaasador,  thareforc,  had  instructions  to 
^reaa  on  the  Pope  the  neceouiy  ofihuituiE  hiti  ports 
tealnst  British  cauunerce,  andadhEdnf;  10  the  con- 
tinQiilal  syslemi  (a.ge(lwt  with  the  furiher.didBivc 
uteaaure,  of  accediog  to  the  coD^erac^  furmad  be-  ' 
.wccD  ihe  kiogikiDi  of  IlklT  acd  that  of  Napkcs,  or, 
tn  otliur  woicla,  tiecomitiM  a  party  to  thewnrasamal 
iiialiia  and  EjiKWnd,  Pius  VII.  relucUntlr  aub- 
mitted  W  flbul  his  porla,  but  he  poBtivcIjr  FeOiaod  to 
bcooinc  a  parly  to  the  war.  He  was,  lie  aud,  the 
iatlierorall  Cbriitinti  nations:  be  could  not,  con- 
aiUeully  wiih.  i^at  cbaraclBT,  bc«omo  the  enemy  of 

UBOn  recavias  ihia  raftual.  Boupane  wouM  no 
latioer  lieap  teroia  with  him  i  and,  in  order,  >■  he 
■aid,  to  pn^eci  pim»d£  ag^oet  ibe  moonyenianoes 
whj)^  he  apiovnonded  from  ihs  pertinacilyof  the 
HoIf  Father,  he  caused  ihs  townaof  Aocona  Qitd 
OiTilB  Te«cliit  to  be  occupi^  fay  Fiwieh  ironpa. 
which  were  i^CMMnly  edimtted  when  there  was  no 
meaqa  of  rtMiuanee. 

Thi*  act  ot  iRgrcsmoD.  to  wUch  the  Pope  mi|^ 
i)  ave  wen  it  nroieal  to  submit  wubout  remans  trancp, 
B>  to  what  b*. could  not  eroid,  wauld  probably  have 
nfflcietiUy  mtweied  all  tbe  immsdiaie  purposes  of 
Bomapttita  ;  uoc  tranld  ha  il  mmy  be  ai^pposed,  have 
^ciHTed  the  fiitthersesDdtlof  a  direct  and  inecon- 
leitbie  bteaoh  nrilb  Fio*  VII.,  bat  (ot  recoll«ction^ 
that  Rubs 'had.  been  ihe  saat  oTampire  over  the 
Christian  norid,  and  thai- tbe  univareBl  s«tereigniy 
to  which  he  aapDVii  would  hafdl^  belhou^t  to  eiist 
in  uiefit|)  ciKntai  majcMy^wUoh  hedcured  to  ni- 
tach  to  It,  Dolesi  the  anoetil  oapila]  of  the  world 
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oaade  a  paitcf  .hiadominJonB.    Napoleo 
self  an  Iialian,t  an  '   ' 
by  the  panlenlar  ci 


fialian,!  and  showed  his  sense  of  his  orii 
parllenjar  carswlbch  be  always  took  of  lE 
^.uioD,  where  whaiever  baneGls  his  admitiistrstid 
oonfernid  on  lie  people,  reached  tbem  both  mi 
proGtaely  and  more  diraelly  th*D  in  any  other  p 
of  bit  eoipin.    That  awelLiiK  spirit  emenained  ( 


City  from  the  m . 

■enring  har  aticienl  monuments,  and  of  re 
what  was  poedble  other  enoient  splendonr.l 


Ui^vm  not  men^  naJMUdj  JliM  ^itn  l>«  m&twun.  fcal 


had  cbatms  for  a  miDd 

had  polled  lolheordinUy 
nd  no  doubi  Ibe  reooUectjon 
!  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince 

with  this  fair  dreori)  of  tbe 

of  Rome  and  Ilaly,  determined  bis  reso- 
lution !o  put  an  end  lo  his  power. 

On  the  9d  febmary,  ISm,  General  Miollie,  wilh 
a  body  of  French  aoopf,  took  possession  of  Itume 
itealf,  ditarmed  and  disbanded  the  Pope'e  fpiard  of 
Bentiemen,  and  sent  his  olber  Boldicra  to  the  nottfa 
of  Italy,  promising  (hem  E9  ^  boon  that  they  abould 
be  no  toUKer  under  the  cammnTid  of  a  pile*!.     The 
French  cardinals,  or  those  born  in  countries  occu- 
pied by,  or  subjected  10  ihe  Prcndi,  were  ordered  ti>'    " 
totin;  to  the  various  lapds  of  thcirbirlh,in  ordtT  U> 
"'•vent  Ibe  Holy  Faihctfrom  finding  suppuil  la  the 
uncils  of.  the  conclave.    The  prap^isal  tif  bis  joio- 
;  the  Italian  LcnRue.  otTensivc  and  dduialve,  wi^a 
gn  aaainprcsaM  ohtliePopc  as  the  only  mennaof 
;onctl!ation.    He  was  nlaou^ed  10  cedf  lomeiKK- 
nof  the  celalea  of  the  Church,  as  Ihepiice  of  Ba- 
ling Ihe  real.    Onbothpoiiits,  Pius  Til.  wasieaa 
«;  be  would  neither  enter  inia^  alii anca  which 
conceited  ituurious  io  bis  canscicnce,  nor  coaae^l 
.,  spoil  the  See  of  any  pan  of  its  larriloriea.    This 
eicetlent   man  knew,   that  though   the  luiofKiral 
strength  of  the  Popedom  appestsd  to  be  gone,  e^eiy 
IhinK  depended  on  the  courage  to  be  taam^Md  by 
the  Pope  personally. 

Ailen^,  on  the  iTlh  Hay,  Kapoleonpobliaheda 
decree,*  in  which,  assuming  the  characiarof  aoo- 
ceasorof  Cha(lcinB(jn&  he  set  forth.  1st,  That  b« 
aucuBt  predeceeaor  itBdECSOtfd  B^nui  and  ccrUW 
olbcrlerritoiiesiB  Icqitto  thebishoiisof  thai cjly,  bat 
without  parliDB  with  the  MverciBDly  thareofT  M, 
""--■  ■'■-   — ■—  of  the  religimii  aed  <ayil  iHtbsijw 

, source  of  consUntdiacord,«f  whin 

many  of  the  Pontiffi  hod  availed  tneoiselves  to  ait- 
lend  their  secular  dominion,  under  prejait  of  maiii- 
tahiiog  their  religious  auihonly.  '8d,T^>™<*P* 
pqral  prelenmona  of  the  Pop^  were  irratunedaMs 
wiib  the  iranwiliily  and  well-beim  of  (he  jaoiw 
whom  Napoleon  governed ;  and  '!»'  'H  pvopMidf 
which  heb|iamai!te  on  the  fubiecthwlb«eD  mteui. 
Therefore  it  was  declared  by  the  decne,  tMt  the 
estates  ef  the  Church  were  re-UDi(sdlo  the  Rnaak 
empire.  A  bw  aiiiclealbllowsd  tor  the  psyiarimUon 
of  ibe  claseicsl  monunienla.  Cot  aMMnins  to  the 
Pope  a  tree  income  of  two  milUoqa  of  Ctuc^  ana 
for  dcdariag  that  the  property  and  palace  •cIodmic 
to  the  See  w^e  free  of  «U  buijeuar  Wit  of  in- 
spection. Lastly,  The  decree  piondsd  far  the  in- 
terior govemmcat  of  Earns  by  a  qpHuiItiB.  or  Con 
mitue  of  .Administiators,  to  whom  waaMafMed 
thepoTica:  of  bripeing  t{iecity  luuljflba. Italian  onb- 
BUfution.  Aproclain^uon  qf  tbe  Cwauluim,  iaaaad 
upon  ibo  lOih  .June,  m  coiu«4iiMiee  at  thBinuacial 
rescript,  declared  (hat  Ihe temrwiKldoiiiiDiasoCBoaw 
had  pBSBi^  ta  jf apol^on,  but  abfrWuld  MiK  ooDUDDe 
tobeihereMlaectpf.t|iaviHM«filMlaftheCathtt- 

IthtuidoiibtleBsbeen  though!  possible  to  Itenaads 
the  Rope  Id  •cvvesoftin  tbarsspihilMiiioAf  luasecn- 
lat  ptijver,  aa^hs^iwaiab.SoaTbaiMwiere.oanipdlsd 

to  taiifylltsHMUpaiiaQowlH  SownA^Mini,HHir 
inhcriiancs.  ButPiuwvIT.JtHa'Wad  of*  |i*nr 
tenor,  laUie  vely  ntghjnt^en  ike  pmdaHatiaB  of 
Ihe  new .  ittitcVMio.ries  linaUy  ititwad  him  ^of  hia 
temporal  ptiqeifialiiy,  the  ue^of  the  Chmb  as- 
sumed his  spmfual  wcapona,  and  ip  ihe  name  of 
a(xl,'&OAi  whom  he  elaimM  aiithoriry.  tiy  mta- 
viTesdrswriui)  birhimnlf  andaealed  with  toe  bbbI 
of  tbe  PidUiraian,  ,deda>~^  Napoleon,  Empcmr  of 
ibeFieneb,  wita  ms  adniwala,  niouTers.  aiid  coin- 
asUors,  to  bars  inc^rml  ihe  folemn  doomof  ex 
communication,  whjoh  he  pnxiBBded  to  laeoch 
atrainil  them  accordiady.ii  To  tbe  honottr  of  Pin* 
VII.  ilmuBtbead'^ed,  thBt,.diBer«llt  Aom  ibehoHs 
(  IMiUi^gd,  Mar  IT,  ai  iUMia.u4  naalitacd  ki  bR  ikt  p* 
be  Hvurei.  iHxkcu,  Ac.  of  uui  cat^ul 


.nHVsl  vURKi(WV«irOLB(«>BOHJLPJBIE. 

.whietr  ■iw.PfMvcmuniMliU)  fend  forth  on  nndai 
occuioo*,  ihepriaeol  ■eniuKeateicoiruncnicBtwii 
wu  pronHUiBiid .  aii:tiuivBl)r  as  a  tpiiiluu  ihiuimi- 
menl,  and  conlained  ■  dnuae  prohibiting!  dlstidwiy 
ono  from  lo  coiuLrainB  ils  impori,  ■"  i"  l">l'<  >'  ■"- 
ibaiiiyfor  aoyaUuck--  ■■- 


^iMlqipicd  Eoi  it,  u  ibe  Kt  id 


Ji  the  peiBOii  sLthei  of  Fia- 

, ,  _  _  adharenls. 

The  emperotwsahiijbly  incensed  at  iheperlin»eily 
.  and  cotirafe  of  the  Pkjtiliir  in  ailaptins  aa  bold  a 
ui<:asu[u,  uiJ  J';lauiiuuri  uii  puiiisbitig  nim.  IitLW 
uiEhil>el*iiL  the  riband  ethofJulv,  the  Qiiiciual 
pnTuce,  in  wbtcb  his  Hullness  rt^iiieti,  was  forcibly 
enlvTE'd  by  w)lJii:r9,andGi^iieri>l  auJc^  pcaKniiiiR 
himself  b«fare  iho  Holy  Kither,  deniand«d  thai  bt 
should  iiiilBUiJjr  auculG  a  lenuaciolion  oT  ihe  (ciii- 
pornl  ustalus  bdungitia  to  the  fit'eof  Kuino.  "I 
■  oufihl  no!— I  will  not— I  cancul  make  futli  a  ri»- 
Mon,"  aiiid  Pills  VII.  "  I  have  iwoin  lo  God  to  pre- 
Btrve'm  viol  ale  the  poBse^aiiina  ottheHolyCburch— 
I  will  not  Tiolale  my  oatli,"  Tho  gciitrai  llicii  in- 
foTinol  his  Halinesa  he  must  prepare  to  quit  Koiue. 

"Tbis,  then,  is  the  gratitude  of  yoiu "    "    " 

claimMlhc  aB«l  Poniifn  "futmyKre 

noo  (owardBthe  Gallican Church,  and 

self?    Perhapsiti  tlial  particular  my  cor. 

been  blame- wot iliy  in   liiii  ^voa  of  God,  ujid  he  i: 
luiwdeijjaus  to  puulsh  lue.    I  humbly  sloop  tu  hii 

rlrvinr  rtlf^RBiiTji  ^ 


.    —    — , ,t  iho  gate  dil 

Popolo,  thegeiural  o^nred  it  was  yet  lime  tortus 
Hiwncss  10  araiiiesce  m  the  transference  o(  hlsaecu- 

lAr'  Q^EaUe.      TIUl  PunUirr"1iTTiij^i1    a  brnrnv  nt'ORliva 


of  Oeneral  Rodet ' 


__ 1  who  bad  been 

Lo  allenii  him  j  aiidlhc  attenduice 
ul^laccdbylbalofan  oflicetof 


{Icnduiiic9.Af1e[4lon8omcjiiuii]ey,  partly  perfomiiij 
in  a  hiier,  tnA  somclimea  hy  toitm-Cghl,  the  aged 
Footiffwascipbarted  for  Alwandiia,  and  Iran ifarred 
llT>ia  ihencetoMondovi,  uiil  then  BCTOtf  the  Atp>i« 
^rf  noble. 

But  ihfl  slraiiBB  »igbt,Qf  theHeid  of  the  CiUholic 
Cnurc^b  trav<^1uneundFr  e  K«uu  «r  jECudaimeii,  wilb 
tnuseerecy  flnduie  vigilance  used  m  Iransnoriiug  a 
'atata  ctiminal,  beEan  to  inicteBl  die  people  in  tlw 
south  ofFiance.  Crowds  assembled  lobeaoeclilh* 
^oly  Falhi^B  bcnijdictian,  perhaps  with,  mure  «in- 
ccriiythBiiwbeD,aaihEcueslof  Bonapurie,  hcwia 
received  there  with  illlae, ipleadour  lbs  u)iperiid 
arders  cduld  command. 

j4t  the  find  of  fen  days  Gteaohle  nolongur  seemed 

S^ldngpIacefoihisUolificssBicsidBiico,  projiably 
ccntise  Tie  M  cited  too  mui^h  inlorust,  and  he  waa 
■gajniransportcdlotheltalittn  ^eorthcjVI,pB,iftnd 
Qu t\f ''^''^ ^  SB,vona. .  Hen', it |aamd,,ho  '""^ iiuated 
*(auii^onQdcraMBhars!iiies4aiidfat  a  tinic  at  lenat 
SoOqncdlaliiB v^i"^"*-  Theprdeciof  Savay.illl. 
JA  Ohabi-oVpresentedbisUijIiiien  wiibaletierbu^ 
HagoI<^on,  upbVaiding  him  u  Uionj;  Knnn  for  ]ii« 
wiUUI  obatinaBy,,^nd.i3iic«leni5g(ot<itivoki)a(Piu-ia 

tOouAciloCBIshoDS,  wiUi  a  view  to  uis  dniusitiiiD. 
1  wUnavh!riJirBaUi.'>aidnBaVlI,,w![&fiitlrni- 
need  wbiohsus tuned  him  lhtousnbis»<Jl3cpn«s,  ai 
lh>?  TtK)!  of  the  crucifix,  and  t  Icavewilh  God  the 
i-aro    of  avengipg  my  csMae,   unce  it  bas  bacoijie 

Thefeelinca  of  the  C^lholica  were  doublUsa  en- 
Iianoed  On  this  oitnorduiaiy  occuion,  by  their  be- 
uefin  the  sacrfd,  and,  it  may  be  said,  divine  rharac- 

ter,  indiBSolubty  united  nilh  Uie  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  the  worliT,  Papist  and  Ptoteitanl,  were  ahlis 
soneible  to  the  outrag«ouB  indecency  with  wUli  an  old 
maMi  BprieetBndaMTereign.aolsiely  (he  friend  and 
n^gstof  Bonapvne,  wMiicMed,  for  no  oiber  reason 
3)a.t  ooald  be  all^M,  than  to  comp«9  bim  to  drxpoil 
Idmselfofthetanlonea  of  the  Church,  which  he  had 
a/9/om  tolTanimitiinnolsteiobisraeceaaars.  Upon 
leflsctioD,  Napoteon  *«ettu  lo  have  )>ecome  ashamed 

'•  (DoUl  >- i*.  » tM  i  J<iBU,l.iU.p.Mlia*TarT.>-ii.s(.  n. 


the  poEacian,  not  l|» 


riinallf  gained  thvcily  of  Itoine,  which,  wilhoiit 
Blep.it  was  iti  his  power  to  occupy  at  any  lim^: 
but  hu  lust  the  support,  and  ittturrcd  tlio  mortal 
haired  of  the  CatlioUc  clergy,  and  of  all  whom  Iboy 
could  uifluence.  He  unravelled  his  own  web,  ana 
debdoyed,  by  Ihisuiuusi  and  rush  usurp  a  lion,  all  the 
merit  wbii'h  he  bad  obtBined  by  ibere-establirhmsnl 
of  the- Galilean  Church.  Before  thiapenoil  lie  had 
■aid  of  llie  Fientli  obrf)',  and  certainly  bad  aome 
Ti«ht  to  use  ihe  language,  "1  have  re-eitablistiad 
ihem,!  maintain  them,— they  will  surely  continue  at- 
tached lu  me."  But  m  innovating  upon  theii  rell- 
^ouscretil,  in  deaiwdingthr  Church,  and  mal treat- 
ing ils  visible  Head,  ho  had  cut  the  •ini.-ws  of  the 
league  which  be  had  formed  bet  wilt  the  Ghurcli  and 
hiBOWDguvernment.  It  is  easy  lo  Bee  the  mistaken 
grovndson  which  he  leckonied,  Himselfan  egotist, 
Napoleon  suppaBcd,thnl  when  he  had  ascertained  and 
Etcured  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  their  own  direct 
advantage  in  the  ryslem  which  he  deaiied  should  be 
adopUai,  the  parlies  inlereated  were  debarred  tioiB 
objecting  to  any  iniiOTations  wbieb  he  muiht  afte^ 
ward  introduce  into  lliat  system,  providing  their 
own  interest  was  not  affected  The  priots  and  otf- 
eere  (^aihalies  of  Prance,  on  theothar  hand,  thongb^ 

Klin  coniicienee  could  not  think  other«iB(\  that  lbs 
ncordat  engaaed  Iheempotor  to  Ihn  nrpaervatiiw 
of  the  Catliobc  Church,  Be,  iJii  the  utbtr  hand,  il  aiir 

SffA  them  to  fealty  towards  Napoleon.  Whe^ 
erefare.byhis  unprovokad  aggression  against  ilha 
Ilesd  of  the  Chu  rch,  he  had  incurred  the  spinlaal  ceB- 
jiureof  excqtnmunicatJwi,  thty  held,  ^  cottsaiiiaBeB, 
that  all  ihtu'  enj^geraaws  to  him  were  diaaolved  .by 

TheaanirslfeeUlumaf  mankrad  acted  alaa  a^aJnat 
theemscroT.  The  Pope,  rending  al  Rooie  in:ahs 
possesaion  ,of  leoiporal  pO'^er  and  worldly  splen- 
dour, wap  a  far  l^a  ialejesting  uhjecl  (o  a  devout 
juisgiiinlioni  than  an  old  m»n^  hurriat  •  >*iii™»» 
J^uiii.  nis  capital,  transporied^ 
Idie  i criminal, and  allt 
Jtalian  town,  undtir  thi 


capital,  iranspofied  from  pla 
..r — 1  --.-i  iilangih  detainMm 
-"-  -   control  of  the 


from  piece  lo  place 
French  po- 


wjf  luiM !■£>«  Mruiiil,  is  B bui iiid  niioAlan.  lo  mgoiJ  eiaS 
gu  IW  Pupo, :' kIiom  uipiipofli4;u  »""  ^'V^ti'Jj.Sj'i 

KlS'i.Tid^'iKi 

«iiT"(i!;E! 

dared  tv  laV^  n 
Kftir  of  T^rndtw 

SSSTr'r! 


"''  ';'''"'sl'i 
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URE  OF  NAKWBOir  MCftlkP^iMhL 


WW. 


'  The  MWMqttQlieee  of  this  ihlse  step  -wo^  almost 
aa  injurious  as  thoie  which  Tesulted  from  ttt^  im- 

Srincipled  iiiTasion  of  Spaiii.  To  place  that  king- 
om  under  hi?  more  immediate  control,  Napoleon 
eionyerted  a  whole  nation  of  docile  allies  into  irre- 
ooacilable  enemies;  and,  for  the  vanity  of  adding 
to  the  empire  of  France  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world,  he  created  a  reyolt  in  the  opimon  of  the 
Catholics,  which  was  in  the  long  run  of  the  utmost 
prejudice  to  his  authority.  The  bulls  of  the  Pope, 
m  spite  of  the  attention  of  the  police,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous arrests  and  severe  punishments  inflicted  on 
those  who  dispersed  them,  obtained  a  general  circu- 
lation; and,  by  aflbrding  a  reliffous  motive,  enhanced 
and  extended  the  disanection  to  Napoleon,  which, 
unavow^d  and  obscure,  began  generally  to  arise 
against  his  person  and  gowrnment  even  m  France, 
from  the  repealed  draughts  tipon  the  conscription, 
the  anniliilation  of  commerce,  and  the  other  (Ks- 
tressing  consequences  arising  out  of  the  measures 
of  a  government,  which  seemed  only  to  rixist  in  war. 
^Vnile  Bonaparte,  at  fcJchoonbmn,  was  thus  dis- 
posing of  Rome  and  its  territories,  and  weighing 
in  his  oosom  the  alternative  of  dismembering  Aus- 
tria, or  converting  her  into  a  friend,  his  life  was  ex- 
posed to  one  of  those  chances,  to  which  despotic 
princes  are  peculiarly  liable.  It  had  ofien  been  pre- 
ilictiBd,  that  the  dagger  of  some  political  or  religions 
enthusiast,  who  might  be  willing  to  deposit  his  own 
fifein  gage  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  was 
likely  to  put  a  period  to  Napoleon's  extended  plans 
of  ambition.  Fortunately,  men  like  Felton,*  or 
Standt,t  are  rarely  met  with,  for  the  powerftil  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  is,  in  the  common  case, 
possessed  of  mlluence  even  over  positive  lunatics, 
as  well  as  men  of  that  melancholy  and  atrabilious 
tamperament,  whose  dark  determination  partakes 
of  insanity.  Individuals,  however,  occur  from  time 
to  time,  who  ate  willing  to  Mtcrifice  their  own  exist- 
once,  to  accomplish  llhe  d^ath  of  a  private  or  public 
enemy. 

The  HSb  of  BonaiMrfe  at  Sehoenbnin  was  retired 
•Hd  obscvre.  He  scarcely  ever  visited  the  city 
of  Viertnap  and  ipent  his  time  as  if  in  thcTi^ae- 
ties,  amid  his  generals,  and  a  part  of  hie  ministers, 
who  were  obliged  to  attend  him  during  his  miUtary 
e|ixpeditionB.  His  most  frequent  appearance  in  pub- 
lie  was  when  reviewing  his  troops.  On  one  of  tnese 
oocasions,  [23d  Sept.  Jwhile  a  body  of  the  French 
guard  was  passing  in  review,  a  young  man,  well 
diesseoL  and  of  the  middle  rank,  rushed  saadenly 
forward,  and  attempted  tophinge  a  long  sharp  knife, 
or  poinard,  in  Napoleon's  bosom.  Berthier  threw 
mmsclf  betwixt  his  master  and  the  assassin,  and 
Rapp  made  the  latter  prisoner.  On  his  examination, 
the  youth  evinced  the  coolness  of  a  fonatic.  He 
Was  a  native  of  Erfiirt,  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
inan,  well  educated,  and  of  a  decent  condition  m 
life.  He  avowed  his  puivoee  to  have  killed  Najx^le- 
on,  as  called  to  the^  task  by  God,  for  the  liberation 
of  his  country.  No  intrigue  or  correspondence  with 
any  party  appeared  to  have  prompted  his  unjustifia- 
ble purpose,  nor  did  his  behaviour  or  pulse  testify 
any  sign  of  insanity  or  mental  alienation.  He  told 
ISonaparte,  that  he  had  so  mueh  respect  for  his  tal- 
ents, that  if  he  could  have  obtained  an  audience  of 
him,  he  would*  have  commenced  the  conference  by 
an  exhortation  to  him  to  make  peace ;  but  if  he 
could  not  succeed,  he  was  determmed  to  take  his 

■Mich  dififeukr  nipnetsed.    In  fact,  Natxileon,  by  undoing  all 
that  he  had  hitherto  done  to  calm  and  conciliate  the  miad*  of  the 

Etple,  didposcl  \hcm  in  the  end  to  withdraw  tbemeolveB  ftom 
power,  and  e?on  to  aUr  thenudhae  to  hb  enemieB,  as  mod 
aft.they  had  the  courage  to  ehow  thenuelTet  in  Jbica."— FovOBB, 
ti.  p.  n6.1 
*  (The  smumin  of  VHIim.  Duke  orBuoldnfhain.  in  ltm.\ 
^  (The  poKttcal  fanatic  of  Jena,  who  aasaninated  Kotsebae  at 
Idauhfdoii  in  ISIA.] 

:  ("  In  the  midst  of  the  empcror't  occupations  at  Vienna,  he 
waa  not  UQmindf\il  of  the  mempi7  of  the  Chevaber  BayanL  The 
ehapel  of  tiie  vilia«e  of  Martiaiire,  hi  which  that  hero  had  been 
mrlstencd,  wiu  repainid  at  great  expeoae  far  hia  onlen.  He  alio 
araeted  that  the  heart  of  the  eheviJier  ihoold  be  remored  to  the 


dd  febapel  with  due  eeramoor ;  and  an  ineciiption.  dictated  br 
»  emperor  bmeelf;  rccordinc  tJ>e  praiaei  of  the  knight  *  without 

jttaod  withoat  reproach,'  tvaa  plaoed  on  the  leadto  box  cuo- 

MntacMt  ftattf-^AVionr.  t.  ii^  pt  iL  9^  I7.J 


VSb.  "WhateV{Ih«VeIi!oney4)nTflik^iyafk)ls. 
OD.  "  TV)  me  persottally,  none ;  Imt  you  are  the 
oppressor  df  my  coutitry,  the  oppressor  of  the  worid, 
and  to  have  put  you  to  death  would  have  been  mi 
most  glorious  act  a  man  of  honour  eould  do.** 

Stapps,  for  that  was  his  name,  wai  justly  con- 
demned to  die ;  for  no  cause  can  justify  asstaasini- 
tion.f  His  death  was  marked  by  the  same  fanati- 
cal firmness  which  had  accompanied  his  cricoe ;  and 
the  adventure  remained  a  warning,  though  a  fhiii- 
lees  one,  to  Bonaparte,  that  any  man  who  is  intd 
ferent  to  his  own  life,  may  endanger  that  of  the  mos* 
absolute  sovereign  upon  earth,  even  when  at  thp 
head  of  his  military  force.il 

The  n^otiations  for  peace  with  Austria  conrfnued, 
notwithstanding  the  feeble  state  of  the  latter  power,  , 
to  be  unusually  protracted.     The  reason,  at   that 
time  secret,  became  soon  after  pnbliHy  ktwwii. 

Bonaparte's  first  intentions  had  bc^  to  dismem- 
ber the  empire,  which  he  had  fdund  so  obstinate  add 
irreconcilable  in  its  enmity,  and,  separatine  from 
the  dominions  of  Austria  ehher  the  kingoom  et 
Hungary;,  or  that  of  Bohemia,  or  both,  to  r^uce  (he 
House  of  Hapsbura  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
power  in  Emrope.  Napoleon  himself  affirmed,  wfaeo 
m  Saint  Helena,  that  ne  was  encouraged  by  one  of 
the  royal  family  <the  Archduke  Charles  is  indicated) 
to  persist  in  bis  puipose^as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
future  wars  ^%ith  Austria;  and  that  the  same  prince 
was  willing  to  have  worn  one  of  the  crowns,  thas  to 
be  torn  from  the  brows  of  his  brother  Francts-T 
We  can  only  say,  that  the  avowals  of  Napokda 
when  in  exile,  like  nis  bulletins  when  in  power,  seen 
so  generally  oictated  by  that  which  he  wished  to  be 
behevcd,  rather  than  by  a  fcank  adherence  to  truth, 
that  we  cannot  hold  hts  unsupported  and  inexphdt 
testimony  as  suffici^t  to  impose  the  least  stain  4m 
the  noble,  devoted,  and  patriotic  character  of  the 
arehduke,  whose  sword  and  talents  had  so  often 
served  his  brother's  cause,  and  whose  life  exhibili 
no  indication  of  that  meanness  which  would  be  im- 
plied in  a  wish  to  share  the  spoils  of  his  country,  or 
aecept  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  a  rrihutarT 
kingdom,  reft  from  the  dominions  of  his  kizig  and 
brother.  Bonaparte  himself,  paid  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  Austriah  prince  a  flattering  coan- 

Eliment,  when,  in  sending  to  him  a  decoration  of  the 
lOgion  of  Honour,  he  chose  that  wWdi  was  worn 
by  the  common  soldier,  as  better  suited  to  the  deter- 
mination and  frankness  of  his  charact^jthan  oae  o£ 
those  richly  ornamented, which  were  assigned lo  men. 
of  rank, who  had  perhaps  never  known,  or  only  seen 
at  some  distance,  the  toils  and  dangers  of  battk. 
«  The  crisis,  however,  approached,  which  was  to 
determine  the  £ate  df  Austria.    Bonaparte's  favoar- 
ite  minister,  Champagny^  Dtike  of  Cadorc.  had  besa 
for  some  time  at  Presonr^  arranging  with  Hetter- 
nich  the  extent  of  cession  df  temtory  by  which 
Austria  was  to  pay  ibr  her  unfortunate  aasiunptioci 
of  hostilities.    The  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  when 
at  length  i)ubKshed,  was  found  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing articles  ;~I.  Austria  ceded,  in  fiavour  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Sall»r 
burg.  Berchtol(«aden,  and  a  part  of  t^»er  Auatria. 
n.  To  France  oirectly.  she  ceded  her  only  seiymrt  dF 
Trieste,  the  districts  of  Carniola,  Friuli,  the  circfe  at 
Villach.  and  some  ptirt  of  Croatia  and  Dalmata. 
These  aominions  tended  to  strengthen  and  enlarsa 
the  French  province  of  lllyria,  and  to  exchide  Aua- 
tria from  the  Adriatic,  and  the  possibility  of  commB- 
nication  with  Great  Britahi.      A  small  lordshmi 
called  Razons,  I]ring  within  the  territories  of   toe 
Orison  League,  wivs  also  reHnquisheiL    III.  To  die 
King  of  Saxony,  in  that  character,  Austria  ceded 
seme  small  part  of  Bohemia,  and  in  the  capacitj*  of 
f  [Lai  Cuef,  t.  ti.  p.  13 ;  Savary,  t  b*.  pt,  U.  p.  151 ;  Ram^  p^ 

*  ("The  tvMtdnd  yUtanf  mn  waa  taleen  toTienna. 
before  a  council  of  Mrar,  ana  eseoetad  -on  the  fTth.    He  fa 
no  fuitenance  since  the  9tth,  because,  u  ho  said,  be  bad      ^ 
■trenjrth  to  walk  to  the  place  of  execution.    RJs  last  wnrda      _  _ 
— ^Libertr  ibr e^rt    Oennanrlbr  evert    Death  to  the  tsrrauaaf 
I  deliresed  the  report  to  NapcMoii.  ssbo  denied,  me  t*  tec 
knife  that  had  been  found  upon  the  citninaL    It  is  stili 
poBseeMon/'— RaaTrP-  t4T.] 
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l>uke  of  Warsaw,  she  gave  to  htm  tbe  city  of  Cra- 
Ww,  ind  the  whole  of  Western  Gallicia.  IV.  Rus- 
IQa  had  a  share,  though  a  moderate  one,  in  the  spoils 
of  Austria.  She  was  to  receive,  in  reward  of  her 
aid,  though  tardily  and  unwillingly  tendered,  a  por- 
tion of  eastern  Galiicia,  containing  a  population  of 
four  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  from  this  cession 
the  town  of  Brodv,  a  commercial  place  of  consc- 
auence^  was  specially  excepted ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  this  exception  made  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  was  not  overbal- 
anced by  the  satisfaction  he  received  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  spoil  transferred  to  him.* 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  Russian  Court, 
Napoleon  expressed  himself  as  having,  from  defer- 
ence to  Alexander's  wishes,  given  Austria  a  more 
•  favourable  peace  than  she  had  any  reason  to  expect.t 
Indeed  Europe  in  general  was  surprised  at  the  mod- 
eration of  the  terms;  for  thoitgh  Austria,  by  her 
cessions  at  different  points,  yielded  up  a  surface  of 
45,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  between 
three  and  four  millions  yet  tne  extremity  in  which 
she  was  placed  seemed  to  render  this  a  cheap  ran- 
Bom,  as  she  still  retained  180,000  square  miles,  and 
upwards,  of  territory,  which,  with  a  population  of 
twenty-one  millions,  rendered  her,  after  France  and 
Russia,  evenyet  the  most  formidable  power  on  the 
continent.  But  her  0ood  angel  hod  not  slept.  The 
House  of  Rodolphof  Hapsburghad  arisen, from  small 
be^iniungs,  to  its  immense  power  and  magnitude, 
chiefly  by  matrimonial  aHiances,^  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that,  by  another  intermarriage  of  that  impe- 
rial houae,  with  the  most  successful  conqueror  whom 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  she  should  escape  with 
comparative  ease  from  the  greatest  extremity  in 
wbidi  she  had  ever  been  pieced.  There  is  no  doubt, 
also^,  that  by  secret, articles  of  treaty,  Napoleon,  ac- 
coraing  to  bis  maxim  of  making  the  conquered  party 
«UAtain  the  expense  of  the  war,  exacted  for  that  pur- 
pose heavy  contributiona  from  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. 

He  left  Schoenbrun  on  the  16th  October,  the  day 
after  the  defiqitive  treaty  of  peace,  which  takes  its 
name  from  that  pala<;e,  had  been  signed  there :  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  military  caution  was  relaxed 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the 
French  troops.  They  retreated  by  echellon,  so  as  to 
be  always  in  a  position  of  mutual  support,  as  if  they 
had  still  been  manoeuvring  in  an  enem/a  country. 
On  tho  14th  November,  Napoleon  received  at 
Paris  thegratulations  of  the  Senate,  who  too  fondly 
«oraT>limented  him  on  havins  acquired,  by  his  tn- 
nnipns,  the  palm  of  peace.  That  emblem,  they  said, 
should  be  plaoed  high  above  his  other  laurels,  upon 
a  monument  which  should  be  dedicated  by  the  grat- 
itude of  the  French  people,, "  To  the  greatest  or  He- 
Toss,  who  never  achieved  victory  but  for  the  happi- 
of  the  world." 


CHAPTER  L. 

Cbante  in  Napoleon'i  Dnmeitltt  Lil^CauMC  which  led  tolt— 
Hii  ftJixietv  thr  an  Heir— A  Son  dT  fab  brother  Louia  !•  fixed 
npoo,  tnt  dies  in  Chiidhoud.— Cbaraeter  and  inflaeneo  of  Jo- 
Kphine— Stienf  matual  tttaeliment  bel#ixt  her  and  Napoleoo. 
— Foucb£  opeu  to  Joeephine  tlio  Plan  of  a  Divorce— her  ex- 
treme DistroM.— On  6th  December,  Napoleon  annoancei  her 
Fate  to  Jotephine— On  15th  they  are  formally  teiiarated  belbre 
the  Imperial  CouncU— JoaepMne  rttainiiiff  the  rank  of  Emprew 
fat  life.— EepoiuaJa  of  Bonaparte  and  Maria  Louiia  of  Amtria 
take  plac4  at  Vienna,  11th  March,  1810. 

TmtBx  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  varied  life  of  the 
-wonderfid  person  of  whom  we  treat,  more  deeply 
-intereatmg,  than  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
'domestic  establishment,  shortly  after  the  peace  of 
Vienna.    The   main  causes  of  that    change  are 
«trongiy  rooted  in  human  nature,  but  there  were 
others  which  arose  oiit  of  Napoleon's  peculiar  situ- 
ation.   The  desire  of  posterity— of  being  ^-epresented 
long  after  our  own  earthly  career  is  over,  by  those 
who  derive  theor  life  and  condition  in  society  aom  us, 

*  (For  a  eopT  of  the  Tnatjr,  wm  Annoal  Beglitar,  vd.  li!  p.  791.  ] 
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is  deeply  rooted  in  otir  species.  In  aTT  ages  and 
countries,  children  nre  accounted  a  blessingjbarren- 
npss  a  misfortune  at  least,  if  not  a  curse.  This  de- 
sire of  maintaining  a  posthumous  connexion  with 
the  world,  through  the  medium  of  our  descendants, 
is  increased,  when  there  is  property  or  rank  to  be 
inherited :  and,  however  vain  the  thought,  there  are 
few  to  which  men  cling  with  such  sincere  fondness, 
as  the  prospect  of  bcqucaihing  to  their  children's 
children  the  fortunes  they  have  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  or  acquired  by  their  own  industry.  There  is 
kindness  as  well  as  eomo  vanity  in  the  feeling  :  for 
the  attachment  which  we  hear  to  the  children  whom 
we  sec  and  love,  naturally  flows  downward  to  their 
lineage,  whom  we  may  never  see.  The  love  of  dis- 
tant posterity  is  m  »ome  degree  the  metaphysics  of 
natural  affection. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  founder  of  so  vast  an 
empire  as  that  of  Napoleon,  could  be  insensible  to  a 
feeling  which  is  so  deeply  grafted  in  our  nature,  as 
to  influence  the  most  petty  proprietor  of  a  hous^  and 
a  few  acres— it  is  of  a  character  to  be  felt  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  inheritance ;  and  so  viewed, 
there  never  existed  in  the  world  before,  and  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  again  permitted  by 
Providence  to  arise,  a  power  so  extensive,  so  formi- 
dable as  Napoleon  s.  Immense  as  it  was,  it  had 
been,  moreover,  the  work  of  his  own  talents ;  and, 
therefore,  he  must  have  anticipated,  with  the  greater 
pain,  that  the  system  perfected  by  so  much  labour 
and  oloOd,  should  fall  to  pieces  on  the  death  of  him 
by  whom  it  had  been  erected,  or  that  the  reins  of 
enipire  should  be  grasped  after  that  event  "  by  some 
unUneal  hand," 

"  No  son  of  his  luoceedinf ." 

The  drop  of  gnll^  which  the  poet  describes  so  nata 
rally  as  imbittenng  the  cup  of  the  Usurper  of  Scot- 
lano,  infused,  there  is  no  doubt,  its  full  bitterness 
into  that  of  I^apoleon. 

The  sterility  of  the  Empress  Josephine  was  now 
rendered,  bv  the  course  ot  nature  an  irrennediable 
evil,  over  which  she  mourned  in  hopeless  distress ; 
and  conscious  on  what  precarious  circumstances  tho 
continuance  of  their  union  seemed  now  to  depend, 
she  gave  way  occasionally  to  fits  of  jealousy,  less 
excited,  according  to  NapoIeoni§  by  personal  attach- 
ment, than  by  suspicion  that  her  mfluence  over  her 
husband's  mmd  might  be  diminished,  in  case  of  his 
having  offspring  by  some  paramour. 

She  turned  her  thoughts  to  seek  a  remedy,  and 
exerted  her  iniuenceover  her  husband,  to  induce 
him  to  declare  some  one  his  successor,  according  to 
Oie  unlimited  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  imperilil 
constitution.  In  the  selection,  she  naturally  endeav- 
oured to  direct  his  choice  towards  his  step-son, 
Eugene  Beanhamois,  her  own  son  by  her  flrst  mar- 
riage :  but  this  did  not  meet  Bonaparte's  approbation. 
A  ciiild,  the  son  of  his  brother  Louis,  by  Hortense 
Beanhamois,  appeared,  during  its  brief  existence, 
more  likely  to  become  the  destined  heir  of  his  im- 
mense inheritance.  Napoleon  seemed  attached  ;o 
the  boy;  and  when  he  manifested  any  spark  of 
childish  sphit,  rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  the  dnim,  or 
showed  pleasure  m  looking  apon  arms  and  the  image 
of  war,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,—'*  There  is  a 
child  fit  to  succeed,  perhaps  to  surpass  mc."ll 

The  fixing  his  choice  on  an  heir  so  intimatelv  con- 
nected Mrith  herself,  would  have  secured  the  infraence  ^ 
of  Josephine,  as  much  as  it  could  receive  assurance  ' 
fV-om  any  thing  save  bearing  her  husband  issue  her- 
self; but  she  was  not  lon^^  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
prospect.    The  son  of  Louis  and  Hortense  oied  of  a 
disorder  incident  to  childhood ;  and  thus  was  broken, 
while  yet  a  twig;  the  shoot,  that,  growing  to  matu- 
rity, might  have  been  reckoned  on  as  the  stay  of  an 
empire.   Napoleon  showed  the  deepest  griet  but  Jo 
sephine  sorrowed  as  one  who  had  no  hope.Y 

f  [" '  A  ton  by  JoeepMne  wodld  bare  eompMed  my  happingg. 
It  would  ha^e  put  an  end  to  her  jealooey,  by  wmch  I  wai  oontna- 
aUyhanuaed.  8he  deipaiwd  ofhavfc^  a  chfld.aiid  ite  m  cooaa- 
quenee  looked  fi>rward  with  dread  to  the  fWtan.'  "— If  AfOLMm 
IjBtOBM.t  iip.  SM.) 
>fFbttcb6,tip.  fM.]  ,    .  , 

T  l"  Never  did  I  see  Napoleon  a  prey  to  deeper  and  mora  001^ 
eaotrated  filif ;  navwdkiiMa  Joaeprane  Id  more  $9ixaxiDg  af 
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TeL  9ettin|(  aside  her  hsruig  the  miefortune  to 
bear  him  no  lesoe,  the  claims  of  Josephine  on  her 
husband's  affections  were  as  numerous  as  could  be 
possessed  by  a  wi&.  She  bad  shared  his  more  lowly 
fortunes,  and,  by  her  management  and  address  du- 
ring his  absence  in  Egypt,  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
splendid  success  which  ne  had  attained  on  his  return. 
She  had  also  done  much  to  render  his  government 
popular,  by  softening  the  sudden  and, fierce  bursts  of 
passion  to  which  his  temperament  induced  him  to 
give  way.  No  one  could  understand,  like  Josephine, 
the  peculiarities  of  her  husband's  temper,— no  one 
dared,  like  her,  to  encounter  his  displeasure,  rather 
than  not  advise  him  for  his  b^ter  interest,— no  one 
could  possess  such  opportuniti^b  of  watching  the  fit 
season  for  intercession,— and  no  one,  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  made  a  more  prudent,  or  more  beneficent 
use  of  the  opportunities  she-enjoyed.  The  character 
of  Bonapart^  vehement  bv  temper,  a  soldier  by  edu- 
cation, and  mvested  by  fortune  with  the  mo^t  de- 
spotic power,  required  peculiarly  the  moderating  in- 
fluence of  such  a  mind,  which  could  interfere  \fcith- 
out  intrasioni  and  remonstrate  without  offence. 

To  maintam  this  influence  over  her  husband,  Jo- 
sephine made,  not  only  unreluctantly,  but  ea»;rly, 
the  greatest  personal  sacrifices.  In  manv  of  the 
rapid  journeys  which  he  performed,  she  was  his  com- 
panion. No  obstacle  of  road  or  weather  was  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  her  departure.  However 
sudden  the  call,  the  empress  was  ever  ready;  how- 
ever untimely  the  hour,  her  carriage  was  in  instant 
attendance.  -  The  influence  which  she  maintained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  personal  comforts,  was  used 
for  the  advancement  or  her  husband's  best  interests, 
—the  relief  of  those  who  were  in  distress,  and  the 
averting  the  consequences  of  hasty  resolutions, 
formed  in  a  moment  of  violence  or  imtation. 

Besides  her.connderable  talents,  and  her  real  be^ 
oefioence  of  disposition,  Josephine  was  possessed  of 
other  ties  over  the  mind  of  her  husband.  'The  mu- 
tual passion  which  had  subsisted  between  them  for 
manyyear&  if  its  warmth  had  subsided,  seems  to 
hove  lert  behind  affectionate  remembrances  and  mu- 
tual esteem.  The  grace  and  dignity  with  which  Jo- 
sephine played  her  part  in  the  imperial  pageant,  was 
calculated  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Napoleon,  which 
might  have  been  shocked  at  seeing  the  character  of 
empress  tdischatged  with  less  ease  and  adroitness ; 
for  her  temper  and  manners  enabled  her,  as  one 
early  accustomed  to  the  society  of  persons  of  pohti- 
cai  influence^  to  conduct  herself  with  singular  dex- 
terity in  the  mtrigues  of  the  splendid  and  busy  court, 
where  she  filled  so  important  a  character  Lastly, 
it  is  certain  that  Bonaparte,  who,  like  many  of  those 
that  affect  to  despise  superstition,  had  a  reserve  of  it 
in  his  own  bosom,  beueved  thafhis  fortunes  were 
indissolubly  connected  with  those  of  Josephine;  and 
loviag  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved,  he  held  his 
onion  with  her  the  more  intimate,  that  there  was  at- 
tached to  it,  he  thought,  a  spell  affecting  hisoMm 
destinies,  which  had  ever  seemed  most  predominant 
when  they  had  received  the  recent  influence  of  Jo- 
sephine's presenoe. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  mutual  ties,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  politicians  of  the  Tnileries,  that  whatever 
auachnient  and  veneradon  for  the  empress  Napo- 
leon might  profess  and  feel,  it  was  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  give  way  to  the  eajger  desire  of  a  lineal  suc- 
cession, to  which  he  might  bequeath  his  splendid 
inheritance..  As  age  advanced,  every  year  weaken- 
ed, though  in  an  imperceptible  degree,  the  influence 
of  the  empress,  and  must  have  rendered  more  eager 
the  desire  of  her  husband  to  form  a  new  alliance, 
while  he  was  yet  at  a  period  of  U£9  enabling  him  to 
hope  he  might  Uve  to  train  to  maturity  the  expected 
heir. 

.  Fouch^,  the  minister  of  police,  the  boldest  political 
mtriguerof  his  time,  discovered  speedily  to  what 
pomt  the  emperor  must  ulumately  arrive,  and  seems 
to  have  meditated  the  ensuring  his  own  power  and 
continuance  in  favour,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  a 
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measure  in  which,  perhaps,  Napoleon  might  !>• 
ashamed  to  break  the  ice  in  person.*  SoundSig  ^fU 
fully  his  master's  disposition,  Fouch6  was  able  ^to 
discover  that  the  emperor  was  strnggting  betwuC 
the  supposed  pohtical  advantages  to  be  derived  from, 
a  new  matrimonial  union  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  love  for  his  present  consort,  habits  of  so* 
ciety  which  particularly  attached  him  to  Josephine^' 
and  the  species  of  supersdtion  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  Having  been  able  to  conjectme  the 
state  of  the  emperor^s  mclinations,  the  crafty  oonn- 
sellor  determined  to  make  Jo8cs>hine  herself  the  me- 
dium of  suggesting  to  Bonaparte  the  measure  of  her 
own  divorce,  and  His  second  marriage,  as  a  sacrifice 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  empire,  and  complete 
the  happiness  of  the  emperor. 

One  evening  at  Fontambleau,  as  t^ie  empress  was 
returning  from  mass,  Fouch6  detained  her  m  th^  em-  * 
brasure  of  a  window  in  the  gallery,  while,  with  an 
audacitv  almost  incomprehensible,  he  explained, 
with  all  the  alleviating  qualifications  his  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice,  which  he 
represented  as  equally  snbume  and  inevitable.    The 
tears  gathered  in  Josephine's  eyes— her  colour  came 
and  went— her  lips  swelled— and  the  least  which  the 
counsellor  had  to  fear,  was  his  advice  having broogfac 
on  a  severe  nervous  affection.    She  commanded  her 
emotions,  however,  sufficiently  to  ask  Foach^  widi 
a  faltering  voice,  whether  he  had  anvoommisaon  to 
hold  such  language  to  her.    He  repfied  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  said  that  he  had  only  ventured  on  each  an 
insinuation  from  his  having  predicted  with  certainty 
what  must  necessarily  come  to  pass  ;  and  from  ma 
desire  to  turn  her  attention  to  what  bo  nearly  oon- 
cemed  her  glory  and  happine8s.t 
*  In  consequence  of  this  interview,  an  impasooned 
and  interesting  scene  is  said  to  have  taken  plaos  be- 
twixt Bonaparte  and  his  consort,  in  which  ne  natu- 
rally and  truly  disavowed  the  comnximication  of 
Fouch^.  and  attempted  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  dispel  her  appnaiensions.    But  he  refosed  codie* 
miss  Fouch6,  when  she  demanded  it  as  the  pimiah- 
ment  due  to  that  minister's  audacity,  in  tampering 
with  her  feelings ;  and  this  refusal  alone  mk^t  have 
convinced  Josephmc^that  though  ancient  faaoitual  af- 
fection might  for  a  time  maintain  its  infloenoe  in  the 
nuptial  chamber,  it  must  at  length  give  way  before 
the  suggestions  of  poUtieal  interest,  which  were  sure 
to  pr^ominate  in  the  cabinet    In  fiiet,  when  the 
idea  had  once  been  started,  the  chief  objection,  was 
removed,  and  Bonaparte,  being  spared  the  pain  of 
directly  communicating  the  unkind  and  uneratefiA 
proposal  to  Josephine^  hsd  now  only  to  afford  her 
time  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  idea  of  a  divoroe^ 
as  that  which  political  combinations  rendered  inevi^ 
table. 

The  communication  of  Foueh6  was  made  hetbrm 
Napoleon  undertook  his  operations  in  Spaing  and 
by  the  time  of  the  meedng  at  Erfurt,  the  divoree 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  determined,  since  the 
subiect  of  a  match  betwixt  Bonaparte  and  one  of  the 
archduchesses,  the  possibility  of  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated as  far  back  as  the  treaty  of  Tilidt,  was  resa- 
med^  seriously  treated  of^  and  if  not  received  with 
cordiality  by  the  imperial  family  of  Russia^  was 
equally  far  from  being  finally  rejected.  Tlie  reigning 
empress  and  the  empress  mother,  were,  however,  op- 
posed to  it  The  ostensible  motive  ^isaa,  as  we  nave 
elsewhere  said,  the  difierence  of  religion ;  but  these 
high-minded  princesses  rejected  the  alliance  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  personal  character  of  the  suiter. 
And  although  it  roust  have  been  managed  with  the 

rtest  secrecy  imaginable,  it  seems  probaok^  that 
idea  of  substituting  an  Archduchess  of  Auetiia 
for  her  whose  hand  was  refused  him,  was  started  m 
the  course  of  the  treaty  of  Schoenbran,  and  had  m 

,  •  rit  would  ffl  iMiMbeoommalohavokoptviililti 
breaat  the  Bugfeatiooa  ofmi  fornicht   la  a  oapfidgatiBl 
which  I  road  to  Napoloon  Mimdf,  1  ropuwented  to  nfca  tt 
tHr  of  diMoMof  faJi  maniace ;  of  imme^aleljr'ftnmif , 
peror,  a  nair  allianca  man  loitaUe  ans  mora  h 
fivinf  an  heir  t^  tlui  tfarooe  on  whieh  PitMrideooe  bi 
without  declannf  any  thine  poaitiv«,  Napolean  letvna  poroeive, 
that,  in  a  poUtioiy  pojot  of  rmw^  tba  dlMoMtoi  of  Ui  iMirisca 
was  alraady  determined  in  fall  nund.**— FoooBi^  tip.  Ml.] 
t  lFoiich€,  t  i.  p.  388.] 


(ke 


Lira  OP  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 


(Aeu  in  pTOTtdout  Inrient  terms  for  the  wetkcr 

Cirty,  Napoleon  binisetf  taja^  that  he  renoiinCFd 
is  pnrpose  of  diimemberinn  Auetrm  wben  his  mir- 
TJaftewM  filed  upon.  But  the  condltione  of  pence 
were  signed  on  Uie  lEth  of  October,  ind  ihetefure 
the  motive  whieb  influenced  Napoleon  in  (tnuiting 


I   hare  had 


I  tha 


Tel  the  contrary  is  boldly  asserted.  The  idea  of 
the  match  is  Ba{d  lo  have  been  Buggesled  by  [he 
Austrian  ROTCrnmant  at  n  later  period,  upon  undcr- 
■tandirw  that  difficulties  had  occurred  in  Napoleon's 
n^otinion  for  a  raatrimonial  aliisnce  in  the  family 
of  Aleiander.  Poucht  astrihea  the  whole  lo  the 
■ddres!)  of  his  own  agent,  the  Cample  de  Narbonoe, 
■  F>anchmait  of  the  old  school,  witty,  pliant  g^y, 
'  ireH-mannereU,  and  insinuslinp,  who  was  ambassa- 
dor at  Tienna  in  the  month  of  January,  1910.* 

But,  whether  the  succesfor  of  Josephine  were  or 
were  not  already  determined  upon,  the  measures  for 
■epaiGUng  this  amiable  and  interesting  woman  from 
hiiT)  whose  forttmes  she  had  assisted  to  raise,  and  to 
whose  person  ^he  was  so  much  attached,  were  in  full 
and  public  operation  soon  after  her  husband's  return 
from  the  campaign  of  Wasram.  Upon  the  3d  of 
December,  Bonaparte  attended  the  solemn  aerviJe  of 
1^  Deum  for  bis  victories.  He  was  clad  with  unusual 
maeoificenco,  wearing  the  Spanish  costume,  and 
diepia^ngm  lushat  an  enormossphtineof  feathers. 
■-Tbe  lungs  of  Saxony  and  WirtemDerg.  whoBttended 
as  his  satellites  on  this  occasion,  were  placed  beside 
bim  in  full  uniform,  and  remained  uncovered  during 

ihe  call 

tion  he  addressed  to  them,  of  the  victories  which  he 
had  achieved,  and  the  trophies  which  he  had  ac- 
qtiired:  nay.hBvannledof  hishavingre-unitedTus- 
eariyto  the  empire,— as  if  the  spoiling  theinofTensive 
sua  tJnreaialin^  widow  and  oiphan  could  ■"" 


perioi  council.  In  (hi 
the  deep  national  inl 
should  have  euccesson 
his  people. 


f  triumph.    From  the  existing 


logiomate  subject..  r—    - r-^ 

affairs  of  Spain,  no  direct  rsason   lor  gratulstion 
eontd  be  derived;   but  when  Napoh 
longer  claim  pnuse  from  things  as  t 

■tood,  he  wis  profnaa  in  his  proniL__ ,__ 

change  to  the  better,  and  spoke  as  a  prophet  when 
he  ccawd  (o  be  the  reporter  of  agreeable  facta, 
"When  I,"  he  laid,  show  myself  on  the  other  nde 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  t«niOad  Leopaiid  shall  plunge 
into  Ihs  ocean  to  avtnd  ahame,  dtieat,  and  destruc- 
tion. The  triumph  of  my  arma  shall  bo  that  of  the 
genius  of  Good  over  the  genius  of  evil,  of  ~''  — 


assured  the  emperor,  that  whatever  was  connected 
with  hmi  most  arise  to  grandeur,  whatever  was  sub- 
jectod  to  any  other  influentse  wai  threatened  with  ~ 


7  fall- 


is  tberefors  neeewary,"  he  con- 
.t  to  your  aacendancy,  whoae 
e  racommendsd  by  hnoism  and 


cowiaela , 

if  polic;."  To  this  st>eech  Bonaoane  made  a  re- 
uinder,  m  which,  resuming  the  well-worn  themes  of 
oil  own  praise,  be  alluded  to  the  obataclaa  which  he 
had  Bunnonnled,  and  concluded, "  I  and  my  family  will 
always  know  how  to  sacriRce  our  most  teMder  afiee 
tions  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  QreatNaiion.' 
nete  eonchidins  words,  the  meaning  of  which  wae 
already  gueawd  by  all  who  belonged  lo  the  Mart, 
wer«  soar,  so  riddle  to  the  public  il  geDeraL 

Two  days  aAerward,  Naimleon  made  Joiephine 
Bcqnauitad  with  the  crnd  certainty,  diat  the  ■sparB' 
tion  waa  uliimaiely  det«mriiwd  upcn.  Bat  itot  the 
muiy  months  which  had  maaed  ance  the  anb^t 
waa  firct  touched  lipon  by  Poodit— nof  the  convic- 
tioti  which  (he  mnit  hB*e  tang  tinee  receired  ftom 
vaiiooa  qnarten,  that  the  mearars  wsa  unalterably  !» 
Kdved  imon,  coidd  strengthen  her  to  hear  the  toiwut 
of  bar  beloved  hn^and  announce  what  was  biact, 
Aanghnotinnan<^aaetitenc«of  repudiatioB-  She 
Ml  into  along  and  profound  swoon.  Napoleon  ir~~ 
Mwh  afi^lsd,  but  his  issolntion  was  takm,  a 


Qold  not  be  altered,  ^e  preparations  for  the  «<«■ 
ilinn  went  on  without  delay. 

On  the  IDth  December,  just  ten  days  after  the  oR 
.  of  her  fate  had  been  given  to  tha 


,    „  i  word,  the  full  im- 

ossembly.  Napoleon  stated 
est  which  Kouired  that  ha 


iipy  the  ihrone  ( 


which 


Providencehad  plac^  him.  He  infortneil  them,  the* 
he  had  for  several  years  renounced  the  hope  of  haV' 
ing  children  by  hisArell-beloved  Empress  Josephhiej 
and  that  therefore  he  had  resolved  to  subject  the  fed- 
ings  of  his  heart  to  the  good  of  the  slate,  and  desire 
thodissolution  of  (heir  marriage.  He  was,  he  said, 
but  forty  years  old,  and  mi*hl  well  hope  to  live  If 
train  up  such  children  as  Providence  might  sdM^ 
him,  ill  his  own  sentiments  and  aris  of  Boyemment. 
Again  he  dwelt  on  the  tnith  and  lenderness  of  hi* 
beloved  apouse,  his  partner  during  fifteen  years  ef 
happy  union.  Crowned  as  she  had  been  by  his  ow« 
hand,  he  desired  she  should  retain  the  rank  of  em- 
press during  her  life. 

Josephine  arose,  and  'siilh  a  faltering  voice,  and 
eyes  snfiused  with  tears,  eipressod  in  a  Tew  wordst 
sentiments  similsr  (o  those  of  her  husband.  Tha 
imperial  pair  then  demanded  from  the  arch-(;Jiaa- 
cellor  a  written  inalrumentin  evidence  of  their  mu- 
tual desire  of  sapsration;  and  it  was  granted  ao- 
cordiiuly,  in  all  iiue  form,  with  the  authority  of  tha 
Coun(^. 

The  Senate  were  neit  aasembledi  and  on  tha 
isth  December,  pronounced  a  consullum,  or  decree 
auihoridnB  the  sepsration  of  the  emperor  and  em- 
press, and  asauring  to  Josephine  a  dowry  of  twn 
millions  of  ^nca,  and  the  tank  of  empreaa  duiinc 
her  life.  Addresses  were  voted  to  both  the  unpmu 
parties,  in  which  all  poamble  change*  were  rang  o> 
the  duly  of  subjecting  our  dearest  afiiKlians  to  tha  , 
public  good ;  and  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in  ex- 
changing his  old  consort  for  a  young  oiie,  was  pro- 
claimed a  sacrifice,  for  which  the  eternal  love  of  tha 
French  people  ceuld  alone  conaole  his  heart. 


of  Napoleon  and  Josq^hme  bana  thna 
aDTpgaieu  oy  the  aupreme  civil  power,  it  ontj;  re- 
mained to  procure  the  intervention  of  ine  Miuitutt 
autboriiiee.     The  areb-chaneallor,  duly  anthoriaed 


uicQs,  and  d 


'aiia,  whoc 

the  marriage  dissolved,  ai . 

son  (or  such  their  doom,   lliivai 
Bseonfbmiirig  to  ihs  dacrea  o 

usa^a  of  the  Galhcan  Cfanrch— -r-^i — ^ — • 

would  have  cost  the  kanied  and  rsrarend  oflJdau 
much  (rouble,  if  diey  had  been  re>|uired  to  make  it 
good  dther  by  a^nment  oc  anthoRQ'. 

When  thia  senteoee  had  finally  diasolwd  Uuv 
onion,  the  emperor  retired  to  Saint  Cloud^hera  ha 


't,  toohtipherreadmoein  the  beaiji3\il  v 


to  ooini  v^HHiu,  1VUP 
daya.    Joaepbilte,  oil  be 

_., r 'in  the  beautiful  villa  Oi 

lalmaiaon,  near  St.  Oarmaina.  Henshaprinopal- 
ly  dwelt  for  the  remaining  yean  other  On,  whiefa 
were  Just  prolonged  to  see  the  first  fall  of  her  bua- 
band ;  an  event  which  might  have  been  averted  had 
he  been  oonteat  to  liatmi  more  fteqnenily  (o  her  lea- 


«» 


•UFE'OF  NjkPGl^ei»BOV[APASenL 


I 


•cms  U  moder&tion.  Her  lifs  web  chiefly  qpeat  in 
dwlfivating  the  nUe  aita,  of  which  she  collected 
acme  beautlAil  flpecimens,  and  in  pursuing  the  sci- 
^ce  of  botany ;  but  especially  in  the  almost  daily 
practice  of  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  of 
which  the  English  detenus,  of  whom  there  were 
Several  at  St.  Germainn^  frequently  shared  the  ben- 
efit.* Napoleon  visited  her  very  nequentjy,  and  al- 
ways treated  her  with  the  respect  to  whicH  she  was 
entitlod.  He  added  also  to  her  dowry  a  third  mil- 
lion of  francs,  that  she  might  feel  no  mconvenience 
from  the  habits  of  expense  to  which  it  was  her  foi- 
ble to  be  addicted. 

This  important  state  measure^asno  sooner  com- 
pleted, than  the  Great  Council  was  sunmioned,  on 
the  Ist  Februan'i  to  assist  the  emperor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  spouse.  They  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  a  match  with  a  Grand  Dutchess  of  Rus- 
sia bad  been  pressed,  but  was  hkely  to  be  embar- 
rassed hj  disputes  concerning  rehgion.  A  daughter 
of  the  K!ing  of  Saxony  was  also,  mentioned,  but  it 
was  easily  indicated  to  the  Council  that  their  choice 
ought  to  fall  upon  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Eugene,  the 
son  of  the  reinidiated  Josephine,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Council  to  propose  to  the  Austrian  ambaasa- 
dor  a  match  between  Napoleon  and  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa-t  Prince  »ohwar2enberg  had  his  in- 
structions on  the  subject:  so  that  the  match  was 
proposed,  discussed,  and  decided  in  the  Council,  and 
aherwArd  admBtea  between  plenipotentiaries  on 
lather  side,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.*  The 
espousals  of  Napoleon  and  Mana  Louisa  were  cele- 
brated at  Vienna,  llth  March,  1810.  The  person  of 
Bonaparte  was  rmresented  by  his  favourite  Berthier, 
while  the  Archduke  Charles  assisted  at  the  ceremo- 
mony,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  A  few 
days  afterward,  the  youthful  onde,  accompanied  by 
the  Q,ueen  of  Naples,  proceeded  towards  France. 

With  flood  taste,  Napoleon  dispensed  with  the 
eeretmomes  used  in  the  iBoeption  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, whose  marriage  with  Louis  XVI.,  though 
never  named  or  alluded  to,  was  in  other  respects 
the  model  of  the  present  Bolemnity.  Near  Soisaons, 
It  single  borseman,  no  way  distmgtdshed  by  drees, 
rode  past  the  carnage  in  which  the  young  empress 
was  seated,  and  hadthe  boldness  to  return,  as  if  to 
leeonnoitie  more  closely.  The  carriage  Btc^ped, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Napoleon,  breaxing 
through  all  the  teoioiuness  of  oeremonv,  introduced 
'himsalf  to  his  bride,  and  came  with  ner  to  Sols- 
sons.f  The  marriage  centoiony  was  performed  at  St. 
'  dond,  by  Bonaparte's  uncle)  Ae  Cardinal  Fesoh. 
The  roost  sDliiidid  rejoicings,  iilttminations»  oon- 
eattS)  ^Bstiraui  look  place  upon  this  important  og- 
osAon.  Bat  a  oraat  calamity  occnrred,  which  threw 
a  shade  otvr  tnoae  demonstraiions  of  joy.  Primto 
Bohwatnnberg  had  given  a  distinguished  baH  on 

*  the  ocoasbn,  when  unhappily  ths  dandng-room, 
which  was  tempovanr,  ana  erected  in  the  garden, 

•  oau^t  firs.  No  efibits  could  stop  ^e  |>rogTess  of 
the  flames,  in  which  several  persons  perished,  and 
amongst  ihemeven  the  sistsr  of  Prince  Scbwarzen^ 
bAig.  Thia  ttHgic  ciieamaianoe  strock  a  damp  on 
the  pubhc  mind*  and  was  oonsidsred  as  a  bad  omcna, 
<aneciaAty  wk^  it  was  vemembered  tnat  the  mtr- 


•  r'ln  aittlflff  Hn  eeakt,  ioseiMM  drew  the  hearta  of  all  ita 
vitaikkaftarlier:  ibewweadeMtoaJl  bra  knclDeit  of  dfa- 
poritkn  whieh  wai  tritboat  &  pAraUel.  She  never  did  the  imano 
attituwy  to  any  one  In  the  dayi  of  her  power ;  her  veiy  enemiee 
Ibwid  In  her  a  Droteotma :  not  a  day  of  her  lire  bat  what  she 
aiked  a  ftnrar  rarBome  person,  oflentunei  mifcnown  to  her,  btt( 
fmpm  f be  ftmnq  to  be  deterring  of  her  protectiDn.  Regsnflen  of 
•ai^  bsr  whole  time  was  onfaged  in  attendinf  to  the  wadfa  of 
athon. "— flAvimr,  t.  li.  pt  a.  p.  177.} 

t  rMaife  LooiMi,  the  eldeet  dauirbter  of  the  BoiPfTOr  of  Anttria: 
«ad  Malta  TheMia  of  Narto,  wa«  bom  iho  Uth  Decembttr,  1791. 
Hir  iloMio  waa  auOdently  majestfe,  her  eomplezfon  fresh  and 
WDoutoff,  her  er«a  bloe  and  anintated,  her  hair  light,  and  her  hand 
and  ftm  ao  MsutiAd,  that  they  night  have  serv«d  as  models  ftr 
the  aeilptor.l 

t  [Fouehe.tLp.8B0.1 

i  {*'She  had  alwajrs  been  giren  to  andetatand  that  Berthier, 
wiio  iiad  numM  her  by  fMsy  at  Vienna,  In  person  and  ago  ex- 
•edy  luaaiiiMed  the  eaapcror  <  she,  however,  signified  that  she  ob- 
bonvd  •  veiy  i^eaaing  dlffiMWit^  between  lSiein."^LA8CASB8, 
t  i.p;aisl 


riage  of  Louis  XVI,  with  a.£ormtf  MoneesaoC  Ab»* 
tria  had  been  ngnalized  by  a  siflHlardiaaatar.ll 

As  a  domestic  occurrence,  notfaina  couki  meia 
contribute  to  Bonaparte^s  happiness  than  lus  unioa 
with  Maria  Louisa.  He  wa»  wont  to  eomare  her 
with  Josephine,  by  giving  the  latter  all  the  a^Tan-* 
tages  of  art  and  grace ;  the  former  me  charms  af 
simple  modesty  and  innocence.  His  former  emf 
press  used  eveiy  art  to  support  or  ei^aace  her  per- 
sonal charms ;  out  with  ao  much  prudence  aad  mys- 
tery, that  ^e  secret  cares  of  her  toilette  could  never 
be  traced— her  successor  trusted  for  t^  power  of 
pleasing,  to  youth  and  nature.    Josephine  miwnan- 

Saged  her  revenue,  and  incurred  debt  without  ucrvkr 
Ic.  Maria  Louisa  lived  within  her  income,  or  if  eiia 
esired  any  hululgonce  beyond  it,  which  was  raiely 
the  case,  she  ashed  it  as  a  favour  c^  Napoleon.  Jo- 
sephine, accustomed  to  political,  intrigue,  loved  to 
manage,  to  influence,  and  to  guide  her  husband ; 
Maria  Louisa  desirea  only  to  pleaae  and  to  obey 
him.  Both  were  excellent  women,  of  great  sweeti- 
ness  of  temper,  and  fondly  attached  to  NapoIeon.f 
In  the  difierence  between  these  dlstingoisned  per- 
sons, we  can  eadly  discriminate  the  leading  featores 
of  the  Parisian,  and  of  the  simple  German  beantys 
but  it  is  certainly  singular  that  the  artificial  charao- 
ter  should  have  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the 
West  Indian  planter;  that  marked  bv  natore  and 
simplicity,  to  a  prmcess  of  the  proudest  court  in 
Europe. 

Bonaparte,  whose  domestic  conduct  was  general- 
ly praiseworthy,  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness 
to  his  princely  bride.  He  observed,  however,  the 
hstrictest  etiquette,  and  required  it  from  the  empress. 
If  it  hat)pened,  for  example,  as  was  often  the  case^ 
that  he  Was  prevented  from  attending  at  the  hour 
when  diim^  was  placed  on  thf".  table,  he  was  dis> 
pleased  if.  in  the  interim  of  his  absence  which  waa 
often  prolonged,  she  either  to6k  a  book,  or  had  re- 
course to  any  female  occupation,— ii^  in  shorti  ha 
did  not  find  her  in  the  attimde  of  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  take  her  place  at  table.  Perhaps  a  sense 
othis  inferior  birth  made  Napoleon  more  tenacious 
of  this  species  of  form,  as  what  he.  could  not  afford 
to  relinoufBh.  On  the  other  hand,  Maria  Lomsa  is 
said  to  have  expressed  her  surprise  at  her  huaband^a 
dispensing  with  ^e  nse  of  arms  and  attendance  of 
guards,  and  at  his  moving  aboCit  Vith  the  freedom 
of  an  mdividual  ;**  although  this  <^uld  be  no  great 
novelty  to  a  member  of  the  imperial  famOyof  Aus- 
tria, most  of  whom,  and  especially  the  Emperor 
Francis,  are  in  the  habit  of  midiig  lanntiarly  with 
the  people  of  Vienna,  at  public  plaoes,  and  m  the 
pnbhc  i^iaUu. 

As  it  inlluettced  \i\^  political  fate,  Bonaparte  h^ 
registered  his  eomptaint,  that  the  Aostrian  match 
was  a  precipice  covered  with  flowers,  which  he  was 
rashly  mdnced  to  approach  by  the  hopes  of  domes- 
tic happiness. tt  But  if  this  proved  so,  it  waa  the 
fault  of  Napoleon  himself;  ms  subjects  and  his  al- 
lies augursd  Tery  differently  of  its  oodsecpiencea, 
and  to  nintself  alone  It  was  oWih|;  that  these  augu- 
ries were  disappointed.  It  was  to  hava  been  expect- 
ed, that  a  connexion  formed  with  the  most  ancient 
itnperial  family  in  Christendom,  might  have  in- 
duced Bonaparte  to  adopt  some  ot  those  sentiments 
of  moderation  wluch  regtird  rather  the  stability  than 
the  incr^tksc  of  power.  It  constituted  a  point  at 
which  he  might  pause.  It  mi^t  have  been  thought 
that,  satiated  ^th  success,  and  wearied  with  enter- 
prise, he  would  have  busied  himself  more  in  con- 
solidating the  power  which  he  desired  to  transmit 
to  his  expected  posterity^  than  in  ainung  at  render- 
ing his  grandeur  more  mvidious  and  more  preeari« 
oils,  kfj  further  schemes  of  ambition.     Even  the 


i  (''TfaeBtoakiafortiiiiBi0iireaaiDaweiedMwi»'flcnha}]<ra»o 
leon  himself  waa  st(iielt  with  il."~FoCGau.  t.  i  puSBS.] 


J:  (Laa  Cases,  U  i.  P,310-] 
*  fToJe&ntAM  9 1  Helena,  wd.  fi.  p.  m] 
tt  [i'-Auatrla bad  baoome  a porfian  ofmr 
aaniaae  niated  me.   If  I  badBot  tbonajit  i 


le  aiNirfian  ofmr  HuBib ;  sad  yet  my 
mamate  rHifbed  ma.  If  I  bad  not  tbonibt  njacu  adbi  aod  pr» 
taatod  by  tfala  aJUaQce,  I  abouId,have  delayed  the  faMnnciian  dl 
Pmand ;  I  afaMdd  bcve  w&lted  until  ftjain  was  aiAdiwd  and  trvi- 
qitB.  1  eat  lb«(t  on  an  abyas,  oonoeaied  by  a  bed  of  (loweia  *•*'-* 
NjipoKsoa,  Lm  Cvaest  t  ii  p.  loa.] 
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ekmnak  Whiok  tfai»  ttnion  aidded  To  his  domestic  life, 
night,  it  WBB  hoped,  bring  on  a  taste  for  repose, 
wmch,  coold  it  have  influem^ed  that  fiery  imasina- 
tioii  and  frame  of  iron,  might  have  been  of  sucn  es-. 
sential  advantage  to  Rarope. 

Napoleon  knew  what  was  expected,  and  endeav- 
«uced  to  vindicate  lirniself  oeforehana  fur  the  dis- 
«pip<Nntment  whidi  he  foreaaw  was  about  to  ensue. 
"  The  good  citizens  rejoice  sincerely  at  my  marriage, 
monsieur'}"  he  said  toDecr^s,  his  minister.  "Ve- 
ry machr  aire."— "I  understand  they  tiiink  the  Lion 
will  go  to  slumber,  hal"— "To  speak  the  truth. 
aire,  they  entertain  some  hopes  or  that  nature. 
Napoleoa  paused  an  instant,  aqd  then  replied, 
*iTn«yare  mistaken;  yet  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Lion ;  slumber  would  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  to 
otthers.  But  see  you  not  that  while  I  have  the  air 
of  being  oontftanily  the  attacking  party,  I  am^  in 
facti  acting  only  on  the  defensive  t"  This  sophism 
by  which  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  persuade  all 
men,  that  bis  constant  wars  arose,  not  from  choice, 
bat  oat  of  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  will  bo  best 
dliscussed  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time^  we  may  only  notice,  that  the 
fiSniperor  Alexander  judged  most  accurately  of  the 
iMnaequances  of  the  Austrian  match,  when  he  said, 
on  receiving  the  news,  "  Then  the  next  task  will  be, 
to  drive  me  back  to  my  forests ;"  so  certain  he  wag 
that  Napoleon  would  make  his  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  Francis,  the  means  of  an  attack  upon 
Russia  ;  and  so  acute  was  he  in  seeing  the  germs  of 
fitture  and  more  desperate  wars,  in  a  union  from 
Yiiiich  more  shortsighted  politicians  were  looking  for 
the  biossings  of  peace.  ▼ 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Aknott  an  the  foreign  Picn(<h  Settlements  fall  into  the  hands  pr 
-  the  Bntufh.— French  Squadron  deitroyed  at  fh';  hie  of  Aix,  by 
.  Ixnl  Coohtane,— Hnd  ut  the  Isic  of  Roam,  by  Lord  Collfnfwooo. 
— Return  to  the  Proceeding  in  i$[iain.— Souit  tsJtos  Oporto. •» 
Attacked  and  defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellewtey— Fenol  ami 
Oopinna  retaken  by  the  Patriotn,— Battle  of  Talavera.  gained 
by  air  Arthur   Weliesley— Created   Lord   Wellington  —The 
Frpiicb  Anaien  t«Jus  many  Towns  and  stmni  Places.— SuprentM 
Junta  retreat  to  Cadiz.— The  Guerilla  System.— Gro wine  dis- 
appointment nf  Bonaparte.— ^ is  ipinense  i*xcrlious.— BaUle  of 
Busoca— Lord  Wellington's  tainous  Retreat  (in  Torres  Vedras. 

•  NxyrwiTHFTAxiuNG  the  credit  which  Napoleon  had 
acquired,  by  dictating  to  the  House  of  Austria  ll\e 
triumphant  treaty  orSchoenbrun,  and  also  \>y  ally- 
ing himself  with  that  ancient  imperial  house,  which 
bad,  on  different  occasions,  showed  towards  liim  the 
signs  of  persevering  enmity,  this  period  of  his  history 
dia  not  pass  without  his  experiencing  several  rever- 
ses of  fortune.  The  few  foreign  settlements  which 
hitherto  remained  united  to  France,  were  now  suc- 
celssivelv  taken  by  the  British.  Cayenne,  Martinico, 
Senegal,  and  Saint  Domingo,  were  conquered  and 
occupied  in  the  West  Indies ;  while  Lord  Colling- 
wood.  with  troops  furnished  from  Sicily,  occupiai 
the  islands  of  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Cengo. 

A  French  squadron  of  men-of-war  being  blockaded 
in  the  roadstead  of  the  isle  of  Aix,  the  determined 
^  valour  of  Lord  Cochrane  was  employed  for  their  de- 
struction. Pireships  were  sent  against  the  French 
vessels,  and  though  the  execution  was  less  complete 
than  had  been  expected,  owing  to  some  nilaun4er- 
standing  between  Lord  Cochrane  and  Adnural 
^  Gambler,  who  commanded  in  chief^  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  ships  were  burnt  or  driven  ashore 
and  destroyed.  Lord  CoUingwood  also  destroyed 
an  iroi)ortant  French  convoy,  with  the  armed  vessels 
who  protected  it,  in  the  isle  of  Rosas.  Every  thing 
announced  that  England  retained  thefiill  commana 
of  what  has  been  termed  her  native  element ;  while 
the  transactions  in  Spain  showed,  that,  under  a  gen- 
eral who  understood  at  once  how  to  gain  victories, 
and  profit  by  them  when  obtained,  the  land  forces  of 
Britain  were  no  less  formidable  than  her  navy.  This 
nibject  draws  our  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Peninsula,  where  it  might  be  truly  said  "  the  laxnl 
was  burniiig.**  ^ 

The  evacuation  of  Corunna  by  the  arnw  of  the 
lato  Sir  Jghn  Moore,  and  thehr  retttm  to  Eneland, 
which  their  disastroua  condition  rend^ed  incuspea- 
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sable,  left  SouU  in  seeming  possestioA  of  Ghdic^ 
Fcrrol  and  Corunna  having  ooia  surrendered  to  him. 
But  the  strerigth  of  the  Spanish  cause  did  not  lie  in 
walls  and  ramparts,  but  in  the  maoniitable  courage 
of  the  gallant  patriots.  The  Gaiicians  coniijiued  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  war  of  postsi  in  which 
the  invaders  could  claiAi  small  advantages;  and 
when  Soult  dctermiued  to  enter  Portugal,  he  wis 
obliged  to  leave  ^Vey,  with  considerable  jforoesi  to  se- 
cure his  coinmuoicaiion  with  Spain. 

Scull's  c.xpeditiua  began  prosperously,  though  it 
was  doomed  to  terjninat«)  very  diifereotlv.  He  de- 
feated General  Bomana.  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat to  Seiiabria.  Tlio  trontior  town  of  Chaves  was 
taken  by  Soult,  after  somo  resistajq^ce,  and  he  forcod 
his  way  towards  Oporto.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
main  body  of  Soult's  army  left  Chaves,  than,  in 
spite  of  the  efibru  of  the  garrison,  the' place  was  re- 
bevcd  In'  an  insurrectionary  army  of  Portuguese, 
mider  General  Silviera.  The  invader,  neglecting 
these  operations  in  his  rear,  continued  to  advance 
upon  Oporto,  carried  tbfit  fine  city  by  alorm,  after  a 
desiiliory  defence  of  three  day  Si  and  sufiened  his 
troops  to  commit  the  greatest  cruelties,  both  on  thfs 
soldiers  and  unarmed  citizens.* 

But  when  Marshal  Soult  had  succeeded  thus  fas, 
his  situation  became  embarrassing.  The  Galidaa^ 
recovering  their  full  energy,  had  retaken  Vigo  and 
other  places ;  and  Silviera,  advaSLcing  from  Chavea 
to  the  bridge  of  Amaraiite,  interposed  betwixt  the 
French  general  aud  Gaiicia,  ana  placed  himself  im. 
communication  with  the  Spaniards. 

While  Soult  was  thus  cooked  up  in  Oporto,  tba 
English  ministry,  undaunted  l>y  the  failure  of  their 
late  expedition,  resolved  to  continiie  the  defeiice  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  to  enter  into  alili  closer  alliinca 
with  the  Supreme  Junta  o£  Spaii).  Consulting  their 
own  opinion  and  the  public  voice^  aU  considemtion 
of  rank  and  long  service  was  laid  aside,  in  order-U> 
confer  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  to  ba 
sent  to  the  continent,  on  Sir  Arthur  Welleslev,  whose 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  and  the  suDsequeot 
explanations  which  he  afforded  at  the  Court  of  Inr 
quiry,  had  taught  all  Britain  to  beheve,  that  if  Por* 
tugal  could  be  defended  at  aU,  it  must  be  by  tks 
victor  of  that  day.  He  was  scarce  landed  at  Lisbon 
[April  22]  ere  he  ^lly  justified  the  good  opinion  ef 
his  countrymen.  He  crossod  the  Douro  at  difTecettt 
points  witli  a  celerity  for  which  the  French  were 
unprepared,  and,  after  a  brilliant  action  under  the 
walls  of  Oporto,  compelled  Soult  to  evacuate  that 
city,  and  commence  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  aa  to.na- 
semblc  that  of  Sir  John  Moore.  In  this  retrograde 
movement,  the  French  left  behind  them  cannoBi 
equipments,  bagga^iie— all  tjbat  can  strengthen  an. 
army,  and  enable  it  to  act  aa  auch ;  and,  after  all; 
these  sacrifices,  their  leader  could  hardly  make  hw 
escape  into  GuUcia,  with  scarce  three  fourths  of  hm, 
army  remaining,  where  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
remodelUnfe  his  forces.  Ney,  whom  he  had  left  aa 
governor  of  that  province,  was  bard  pressed  by  the' 
patriots,  wlio  defeated  the  French  in  several  batdes, 
a^id  eventually  retook  the  towns  of  Ferrol  and  Co 
runna. 

Sir  Arthur  Welleslev  was  p^ented  from  com 
plating  Soult's  defeat  Sy  puryumg  him  into  Gaiicia, 
because,  after  the  Spaniaroa  had  suatained  the  se- 
vere defeat  of  Tudela,  the  French  had  penetrated 
into  Andalusia  in  great  strength,  where  they  weiw 
only  opposed  by  an  ill-equipped  and  dispiiited  amy 
of  40,000  men,  under  the  rash  and  ill-starred  General 
Cuesta.  It  was  evident,  that  Marshal  Victor,  who 
commanded  in  Andalusia,  had  it  in  his  power  to  kava 
detached  a  considerable  part  of  his  force  on  Lisbon, 
suppoains  that  city  had  been  uncovered,  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  carrying  his  forces  in  pursuitof 
Soult.  This  was  to  be  prevented,  if  possible.  The 
English  genertil  formed  the  magnificent  plan,  for 

*  I"  It  was  in  vain  that  SouU  strove  vith  all.hii  power  t^  i 
the  slaiifiiler.    The  (Kfhtfui  sc«no  of  rape.  pUla^c.  anU.inui 
cteMMl  not  for  many  houra.  and  what  with  those  who  tell  in  i 
tie,  thoaa  who  were  drowned,  and  those  samficod  to  reveil|»>  IH 
MMddtJtat  10.000  Portttcueso  died  on  that  unhappy  day  t    Tb^, 
lom  of  tho  French  did  not  exrwd  500  men."— Napibs,  vol  B.  ». 
ai7.   See  ilao  Soi/TBST,  vol.  iiL  p.  MO.J 
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which  Napoleon's  depaitare  to  the  Austiian  cam- 
paign afloraad  a  favoonble  opportunity,  of  mark- 
ing into  Andalnaia,  uniting  the  British  forces  with 
those  of  Cuesta,  and  acting  againit  the  invaders 
with  iuch  vigour,  as  mi«(ht  at  once  check  their  prog-' 
nw  in  the  South,  and  endan^r  their  occupation 
of  Madrid.  Unhappily  an  ili-timed  jealousy  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  Cuesta,  whicn  mani- 
fested itself  m  every  possible  shape,  in  which  for- 
wardness, and  a  petty  obstinacy  of  spirit  oould  be 
exhibited.  To  no  one  of  the  combined  plans,  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  English  general,  would  he  give 
assent  or  efiectual  ooncumnce ;  and  when  a  favour- 
able opportusity  arrived  of  attacking  Victor,  before 
he  was  united  with  the  forces  which  Joseph  Bona- 
parte and  Sebastiani  were  bringing  from  Madrid  to 
his  support,  Cuesta  alleged  he  would  not  give  battle 
•n  a  Simday.* 

The^lden  opportunity  was  thus  lost;  and  when 
the  allMS  were  obliged  to  receive  battle  instead  of 
giving  it,  on  the  28th  July,  1809,  it  was  without  the 
Mvantases  wbich  the  former  occasion  held  out 
X^t  the  famous  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  in 
wmch  the  French  were  completely  defeated,  was. 
under  these  unfiivourable  circumstances. '  achieved 
by  Su- Arthur  Wellesley.  The  event  of  this  action, 
in  which  the  British  forces  had  been  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  double  their  own  number,  with 
hut  little  assistance  from  the  Spanish  army,  became, 
owing  to  the  continued  wilfulness  of  Cuesta,  very 
different  from  what  such  a  Victory  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced. The  French  troops,  assembling  from  every 
point,  left  Sir  Arthur  no  other  mode  oC  assuring  the 
safety  of  his  army,  than  by  a  retreat  on  Portugal ; 
and  for  want  of  means  of  transport,  which  the  Span- 
ish general  ought  to  have  furnished,  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  wounded  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  French.t  They  were  treated  as  became  a 
courteous  enemy,  yet  the  incident  afforded  a  fine  pre- 
text to  contest  the  victory,  which  the  French  had 
reflgned  by  flying  fix)m  the  field. 

The  assertions  of  the  bulletins  in  the  Moniteur 
aonld  not  deeeive  men  on  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
The  Spanish  Junta  were  sensible  of  the  services 
randered  by  the  EngUsh  general,  and,  somewhat  of 
the  latest,  removed  Cuesta  from  the  command,  to 
manifest  their  disapprobation  of  his  unaccountable 
conduct.  At  home.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  pro- 
moted to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, who  was  destined  to  ascend,  with  the  universal 
applause  of  the  nation,  as  high  as  our  constitution 
will  permit  But  Bonaparte  paid  the  greatest  com- 
pliment to  the,  victor  of  Talavera.  by  the  splenetic 
resentment  with  which  he  was  filled  by  the  news. 
He  had  reoeived  the  tidings  by  his  private  intelli- 
gence, before  the  officer  amvcd  with  the  regular  des- 
patches. He  was  extremely  ill  receiv^  by  the  em- 
Kor;  and,  as  if  the  messengers  had  been  responsi- 
,  for  the  tidings  they  brought,  a  second  officer, 
with  a  dnpUcateof  the  same  intelligence,  was  treated 
still  more  harshly,  and  for  a  time  put  under  arrest 
This  explosion  of  passion  could  not  be  occasioned 
by  the  consequences  of  the  action,  for  the  expe- 
neifced  eye  of  Napoleon  must  have  discriminated 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  effects  of  victory 
were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the  allied  armies  \  but 
he  saw  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  an  assurance  given 
to  both  English  and  Spanish  soldiers,  that,  duly  re- 
mted,  the  French  would  fly  from  them.  Ho  fore- 
saw, aljM),  that  the  British  government  would  bo 
tempted  to  maintain  the  contest  on  the  continent, 
and  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  resistance.  He  foresaw,  in  short,  that  war 
of  six  desperate  and  bloody  campaigns,  which  did 
not  terminate  till  the  battle  of  Thoulouse.  in  1814. 

But  it  needed  no  anticipation  to  fill  Napoleon's 
mmd  with  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  Spain.  It  is 
true,  fortune  seemed  every  where  to  smile  on  his 
anns.    Zaragossa,  once  more  besieged,  maintained 

*  ISoatiwy,  ToL  iv.  p.  10.1 
^  V*  Tiotor  lent  totdion  to  every  houao,  with  ordoni  to  the  inhab- 
Mitt  Iminediatelr  to  receive  and  accommodate  the  wounded  of 
ge  two  nattoM.  who  were  \oAmA  together,  one  Enciiab  and  one 
siwielnnan ;  and  he  cxivettly  dtrocted  that  the  EnfUahfiianihonld 
alwtya  be  fteired  flnt  — Southbt,  vol.  iv.  p.  49] 


its  Conner  name,  but  without  the  firmer  facilliMitffs- 

suit.  After  a  de&Qce  as  distingoi^ed  as  in  tha  fint 
siege,  the  brave  garrison  and  citiMna,  deprived  of 
means  of  defisnce,  and  desperate  of  all  hope  of  niieC 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  some  months  b»> 
fore.^ 

Gerona,  Tarragona,  Toitoaa,  thou|B^  stiU  viflona»> 
ly  defended,  were  so  powenuUy  mvestad,  that  k 
seemed  as  if  Catalonia,  the  most  warlike  of  cbs 
Spanish  departments,  was  eflectualiysobdned;  and. 
accordingly,  these  fortresses  also  were  afierwanl 
obliged  to  capitulate. 

Andalusia,  the  richest  province  which  snatahH 
the  patriot  cause,  certainly  was  conqueredtin  ootnss- 
quence  of  a  total  defeat  encountered  by  the  Spsnis^ 
grand  army,  under  Areisaga,  at  Ocana,  Mbvambe^ 
1609,  after  the  English  troops  had  letreatei  to  Um 
Portuguese  frontier.f  Joseph  Bonapaita,  vkoae 
road  was  cleared  by  this  last  socoeoe^  entered  Cor- 
doba in  triumph  on  the  17thof  Janoary,  1810.  and 
proud  Seville  itself  upon  the  Ist  of  February  fbUow- 
mg.  Tet  the  chief  prize  of  victory  had  not  yet  been 
gained.  The  Supreme  Junta  had  efieeied  tlieir  re- 
treat to  Cadis,  which  city,  situated  in^an  iaUnd,  «id 
cut  off  from  the  mainland,  on  one  side  by  a  caoaL 
and  on  the  other  three  by  the  ocean,  was  cspriib  ot 
the  most  strenuous  defence. 

Cadiz  contained  a  garrison  of  20,000  men,  Rngftdi. 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  under  the  oommaad  ot 
General  Graham,  a  distinguished  officer,  whooamsr 
its,  like  those  of  Bonaparte^  had  been  first  dB«iii- 

Suisbed  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.    Marshal  Soui^  as 
rat  in  command  m  Spain,  disposed  himself  to  fona 
ghe  siege  of  this  city,  the  capture  of  which  woaU 
nave  been  almost  die  death-knell  to  the  canaeof  the 
patriots. 

But  although  these  important  successes  read  wall 
in  the  Moniteur^  yet  such  was  the  indomitable  diar- 
acter  of  the  Spaniards,  which  Napoleon  had  oon- 
trived  fully  to  awaken,    that  misfbrtanes,  which 
would  have  crushed  all  hope  in  any  other  people 
aeemed  to  them  only  an  incentive  to  further  and 
more  desperate  resistance.    When  they  talked  of 
the  state  of  their  country,  they  expressedfno  dismay 
at  their  present  adverse  circumstances.    It  had  cost 
their  ancestors,  they  said,  two  centuries  to  rid  them- 
selves  of  the  Moors;  they  had  no  doubt  that  in  a 
shorter  time  they  should  free  themselves  of  the  yoka 
of  France ;  but  they  must  reckon  on  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  valour.    The  events  oC  the  war  in 
many  respects  gave  credit  to  their  hopes.  'Rie  Span- 
iards, often  found  weak  where  they  thought  tnena- 
selves  strongest,  proved  sometimes  most  powerful, 
where,  to  alfhuman  appearance,  they  seemed  weak- 
est.   While  they  lost  Andalusia,  believed  to  be  so 
defensible,  the  mountainous  province  of  Gralida^ 
through  which  the  French  had  so  lately  marched 
triumphantly  in  pursuit  of  the  British,  taking  in  Hum. 
progress  the  important  maritime  towns  of  Comnna 
and  Ferrol,  was  wrenched  from  the  conquerore  by 
the  exertions  of  Romana,  assisted  by  the  warhu 
natives  of  the  country,  and  at  the  bead  of  an  undaa- 
ciplined  and  ill-equipped  army. 

In  Catalonia,  too,  the  French  had  hardly  time  ta 
accomplish  the  conquest  of  towns  and  fortresses  to 
which  we  have  ailuded,  when  they  found  themaelvus 
cheeked,  baffled,  and  sometimes  defeated,  by  tha 
Catalans,  under  Lacy,  O'Donnell,  and  D*Erole^ 
who  maintained  the  patriotic  cause  at  the  head  ca 
those  enei^etic  marksmen,  the  Somatenes,  or 
quelet.^.  Nay,  while  the  Fi;ench  were  extei 
their  seeming  conquest  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  thundering  at  the  s^tes  of  Cadis,  so  little 
they  in  peaceful  possession  of  Navarre,  and  the  other 
proNnnres  adjoinmg  to  France,  that  not  an  officer 
with  despatches  could  pass  from  Biii«os  to  Bayonas 
without  a  powerful  escort,  and  bands  of  Spankrda 
even  showed  themselves  on  the  French  fronti^isad 
passed  it  for  the  purpose  of  skirmishing  and  fbms 
contributions.  Such  being  the  case  on  the  fro&dBEa 
nearest  to  France,  it  may  be  well  supposed  thal^ka 
midland  provinces  were  not  more  suboxdinate.    &a 
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f«0t»  tkiong^  the  wbole  Pcnnumla  the  French  held 
no  mflaenoe  whatever  thtit  wes  not  inspired  by  the 
force  of  the  bayonet  and  sabre  $  and  where  tbeee 
eould  not  operate^  the  country  was  in  universal  in- 
eurrection. 

The  basis  of  this  extensive  and  persevering  resistr 
aace  was  laid  in  the  genera!  system  of  euerilla,  or 
partiean  warfare,  to  which  the  gemus  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  and  the  character  of  their  country,  are 
peculiarly  fitted,  and  which  offered  a  resistance  to 
the  invaders  more  formidable  bjr  far  than  that  of 
regular  armies,  because  less  tangible,  and  less  sus- 
ceptible of  being  cmshed  in  general  actions.  It  was 
with  the  defenders  of  Spain,  as  with  the  guardian 
<f  the  enchanted  castltin  the  Italian  romance.  An 
armed  warrior  first  encountered  the  champion  who 
attempted  the  adventure,  and  when  he  had  fallen 
under  the  sword  of  the  assailant,  the  post  which  he 
had  occupied  appeared  manned  by  a  body  of  pig- 
mies, small  in  size,  but  so  ^numerous  and  so  enter- 
prising as  to  annoy  the  knight-errant  far  more  tha.n 
the  gigantic  force  of  l\is  first  adversary*  The  quali- 
ties of  a  partisan,  or  urregular  soldier,  are  inherent 
in  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniard.  Calm, 
temperate,  capable  of  much  fatjgue,  and  veiling  un- 
der a  cold  demeanour  an  ardent  and  fiery  character, 
they  are  qualified  to  wait  for  opportunities  of  advan- 
tage, ana  are  not  easily  discouraged  by  difficultv  or 
defeat.  Good  marksmen  in  general  and  handling 
the  lanc&  sword,  and  dagger,  with  address,  they  are 
formidable  in  an  ambush,  and  not  less  so  in  a  close 
m^l^  where  men  fight  hand  to  hand,  more  as  na- 
ture dictates  than  according  to  the  rules  of  war. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  Castilian  character,  also,  haM 
its  advantages  in  this  peculiar  state  of  warfare. 
Neither  promises  nor  threats  made  any  impression 
on  them ;  and  the  severities  executed  m  fulfilment 
of  menaces,  only  inflamed  the  spirit  of  hostility  by 
that  of  private  revenge,  to  which  the  Spaniard  is 
&r  more  accessible  than  either  to  the  voice  of  cau- 
tion or  persuasion. 

Neither  were  the  officers  less  qualified  for  the  task 
than  the  men.  The  command  of  a  gneriUa  was  of 
4  character  not  to  be  desired  by  any  who  did  not  find 
himself  equal  to,  and  in  some  measure  called  upon 
to  accept,  the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  There  were 
&w  Spanish  officers  possessed  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  war,  ana  of  course  few  adequate  to 
lead  armies  into  the  field ;  but  the  properties  neces- 
sary for  a  guerilla  leader  are  imprinted  in  the  human 
mind,  and  readv  for  exercise  whenever  they  are  re- 
■quired.  Theseleaders^were^  as  it  chanced :  some  of 
tnem  men  of  high  birth  and  military  education; 
eome  had  been  smugglers  or  peasants,  or  had  prac- 
tised other  professions;  as  was  discovered  from 
their  noms-de-guerr&  as  the  curate,  the  doctor,  the 
eh^herd,  and  so  forth.*  Many  of  their  names  will 
be  long  associated  with  the  recollection  of  their 
leallant  actions;  and  those  o£  others,  as  of  Mina 
and  the  Smpecinado,t  will,  at  the  same  time,  remind 
«i0  of  the  gross  ingratitude  with  which  their  heroic 
•efibrts  have  been  rewarded. 

These  daring  men  possessed  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  passes,  strengths,  woods,  moun- 
tainS)  and  wildernesses,  of  the  provinces  in  which 
they  warred ;  and  the  exact  intelligence  which  they 
obtained  from  the  peasantry,  made  them  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Was 
too  weak  a  French  detachment  moved,  it  ran  the 
rCsk  of  being  cut  off;  was  the  garrison  too  feeble  at 
the  place  which  it  left,  the  fort  was  taken.  The 
stiftht^t  as  well  as  the  most  important  objects,  met 
the  attention  of  the  guerillas ;  a  courier  could  not 
move  without  a  large  escort,  nor  could  the  intrusive 

•  (If airier,  toI.  B.  p.  349 ;  Soothcy,  vol,  iii.  p.  611. J 
t  [**  Vniooi  exptttnatiana  have  been  offered  of  this  name.  One 
seaountea^,  that  upon  finding  his  faraily  muidered  by  the  French, 
Jvma  Martin  Diaz  aneared  liis  face  with  pitch  and  made  a  tolmaa 
yaw  ofvenfBiuice.  Another,  that  he  was  so  called  because  of  his 
ewartby  oomptezion.  But  in  the  account  of  his  life  it  is  said,  that 
alt  tbe  inliabitants  of  Oastnllo  de  Duero,  where  he  vras  bom,  have 
tfab  oiefciHuae  indiacrininately  inven  them  l>y  their  neichbours,  in 
{cc  of  a  Uacl(  mud,  called  pecina,  deixNiited  by  a  little 
ioh  funs  through  the  place ;  and  tho  appellation  be- 
KsrtoMm  fhrni  hb  eeIebfity."--S0UTHBT,  vof.  iil  p. 


Yan^  take  the  amusement  of  banting,  however  near 
to  ms  capital,  unless,  like  Esri  Percy  in  the  balla4 
attended  by  a  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The 
Juramentaidos,  those  Spaniards,  that  is,  who  haa 
sworn  allegiance  to  Kmg  Joseph,  were  of  course 
closely  watched  by  the  guerillas,  and  if  they  ren- 
dered themselves  inconveniently  or  obnoxiously  ac* 
tive  in  the  cause  they  had  espNOuaed,  were  often  kid- 
napped and  punished  as  traitors;  examples  which 
rendered  submiasion  to,  oi  active  co-operation  with 
the  French,  at  least  as  imprudent  as  boldly  oppo 
suiff  the  invaders. 

The  numbers  of  the  guerillas  varied  at  different 
tunes,  as  the  chiefs  rose  or  declined  hi  reputation, 
and  as  they  possessed  the  .means  of  maintaining 
their  followers.  Some  led  small  flying  armies  of  two 
thousand  and  upwards.  Others,  or  the  same  chiefs, 
under  a  reverse  of  fortune,  had  only  ten  or  twenty 
followers.  The  French  often  attempted  to  sorpiise 
and  destroy  the  parties  by  which  they  suffered  most, 
and  for  that  purpose  detached  moveable  columns 
from  different  points,  to  assemble  on  the  rendezvous 
of  the  guerilla.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  ac- 
tivity and  dexterity  on  such  expeditions,  they  rarely 
succeeded  in  catching  their,  enemy  at  unawares ;  or 
if  it  so  happened,  the  individuals  composing  the 
band  broke  up,  and  di£a>ersed  by  ways  onlv  knowix 
to  themselves ;  and  when  the  French  omcers  ac- 
counted them  totally  annihilaled,  they  were  again 
assembled  on  another  point,  exercising  a  partisan 
war  on  the  rear,  and  upon  the  communications,  of 
those  who  lately  expected  to  have  them  at  their 
mercy.  Thus  invisible  when  they  were  sought  for, 
the  guerillas  seemed  every  where  present  when  dam- 
age could  be  done  to  the  invaders.  To  chase  thenx 
was  to  pursue  the  wind,  and  to  circirnivent  theia 
was  to  detain  water  with  a  sieve.* 

Soult  had  recourse  to  severity  to  intimidate  these 
desultory  but  most  annoying  enemies,  by  publishing 
a  proclamation,  [May  9,]  threatening  to  treat  the 
members  of  the  guerillas,  not  as  regular  soldiers,  but 
as  banditti  taken  m  the  fact,  and  thus  execute  such  of 
them  as  chanced  to  be  made  prisoners.  The  chiefs, 
in  reply  to  this  proclamadoUj  published  a  royal  de- 
cree, as  they  termed  it,  declaring  that  each  Spaniard 
was,  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  a  soldier,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  all  military  privileges  when  taken 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  They  therefore  announced, 
that,  having  ample  means  of  retaliation  in  their 
power,  they  would  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  them, 
oy  executing  three  Frenchmen  for  every  one  of  their 
followers  who  should  suffer  in  consequence  of  Soult's 
unjust  and  inhuman  proclamadon.t  ^  These  threats 
were  fulfilled  on  both  sides.  It  is  said,  a  horrid  ex- 
ample of  cruelty  was  given  by  a  French  general,  who 
in  a  manner  crucified,  oy  nailing  to  trees,  eight  prison- 
ers, whom  he  had  taken  from  the  guerillas  of  the 
Empednado.  The  daring  Spaniard's  passions  were 
wound  up  too  high  to  listen  either  to  pity  or  fear ;  he 
retaUated  the  cruelty  by  nailing  the  same  number  o^ 
Frenchmen  to  the  same  trees  and  leaving  them  to 
fill  the  forest  of  Guadarama  with  their  groans.  ?ut 
these  excesses  became  rare  on  either  side;  for  the 
mutual  interest  of  both  parties  soon  led  them  to  recur 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war. 

We  havojgiven  a  slight  sketch  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  this  singular  warfare,  which  constitutes  a 
curious  and  interesting  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind,  and  serves  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
subject,  by  the  most  formidable  military  means,  a ; 
people  who  are  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  yoke. 
The  probability  of  the  case  had  not  escaped  the  acute 
eye  of  Bonaparte  himself,  who.  though  prescient  of  the 
consequences,  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  terapta> . 
tion  of  seizing  upon  this  splendid  sovereignty,  and 
who  was  still  determined,  as  he  is  said  toliave  ax- 
pressed  himself,  to  reign  at  least  over  Spam,  if  he  . 
could  not  reign  over  the  Spanish  people.  But  even 
this  stern  wism,  adopted  in  vengeance  rather  than  in 
soberness  of  mind,  could  not,  if  gratified,  have  re- 
moved the  perplexity  which  was  annexed  to  the  af- 
fairs of  tbe  reninsula.  ,    ,    .         ,    , 

Bonaparte,  in  the  spirit  of  calculation  which  wag  . 
I  tSbuthey.  vol  ir.  p.  408.] 
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^i^of  ^gr#at  MAo^teS}  bad  reckoned  that  Spaioi 
%hea  in  his  lianas,  would  retain  tke  name  channels 
PMvealth  which  she  had  possessed  fronuher  South 
Aineiican  provinces.  Had  be  heen  able  to  carry  into 
execution  his  whole  plaa— had  the  old  lung  really 
enibarked  for  Peru  pr  Mexico,  it  might  have  hap* 
pened,  that  Napoleon's  influence  over  Charles,  his 
queen,  and  her  favourite  Godoy,  could  have  been 
used  to  realize  these  exi^eclations.  But,  io  conse- 
quence of  the,  rupture  which  had  taken  place,  the 
Spanish  colonies,  at  first  taking  part  with  the  patriots 
of  the  mother  country,  made  large  remittances  to 
Cadiz  for  the  support  ot  the  war  against  the  French ; 
and  wiien  afitrward,  adopting  another  view  of  the 
subject,  the  opportunity  appeared  to  then?  favourable 
for  eflectiug  thtir  own  independence,  the  golden  tide 
which  annucUy  carried  tribute  to  old  Spam  was  en- 
tirely dried  up. 

This  Bonaparte  had  not  reckoned  upon,  and  he  had 
now  to  rei;ret  an  improvident  nviditv,  similar  to  that 
ofEsop's  boy^  who  killed  the  bird  which  laid  eggs  of 
gold.  The  disappointment  was  as  great  as  uncz- 
pt'Ctdd.  Napoleon  had,  from  his  private  treasure, 
and  the  means  he  possessed  in  France,  discharged 
the  whole  expense  of  the  two  large  armies,  by  whom 
tlie  territory  of  Spain  was  first  occupied ;  and  it  was 
natural  fur  him  to  suppose,  that  in  this,  as  in  so 

Sany  other  cases,  the  French  troops  sltould,  after 
is  first  expedition^  be  paid  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  were 
quartered.  This  was  the  rather  to  be  expected, 
wlien  Andalusia,  Grenada.  Valencia,  fertile  and  rich 
provinces,  were  added  to  the  districts  overrun  by  the 
invading  army.  But,  so  general  was  the  disinclina- 
tion to  the  French,  so  universal  the  disappearance  of 
specie,  so  unintermil ting  the  disturbances  excited  by 
the  guerillas,  that  both  King  Joseph,  his  court,  and 
the  trench  army,  were  obliged  to  nave  constant  re- 
course to  Napoleon  for  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves ;  and  such  large  remittances  were  made 
for  these  purposes,  that  in  all  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  French^  the  Spanish  coin  gradually  disappear- 
ed from  the  circidauon^  and  was  replaced  by  that  of 
France.  The  being  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  sup- 
plies to  the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  expected  to 
receive  them,  was  a  subject  of  great  mortification  to 
Napoleon,  which  was  not,  however,  the  only  one 
connected  with  the  government  he  had  estabhshed 
thera 

la  accepting  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the  hands  of 
Napoleon,  Joseph,  who  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
p^etration,  must  have  been  sufficiently  aware  that 
It  was  an  emblem  of  borrowed  and  dependant  sover- 
^i^tyi  gleaming  but  mith  such  renected  light  as 
n^  brother's  imperial  diadem  might  shed  upon  it. 
He  could  not  but  know,^that  in  making  him  King 
of  Spain,  Napoleon  retained  over  him  ail  his  rights 
US  a  subject  of  Prance,  to  whose  emperor,  in  his  re- 
gal as  well  as  personal  capacity,  he  still,  though  a 
nominal  monarch,  was  accounted  to  owe  all  vassal- 

Me.  For  this  he  must  have  been  fully  prepared. 
It  Joseph,  who  had  a  share  of  the  family  pride,  ex- 
pected to  possess  with  all  others,  save  Bonaparte, 
toe  external  appearance  at  least  of  sovereignty,  ana 
was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
n^arsbals  and  generals  sent  by  his  brother  to  his  as- 

Ktance.  Each  of  these,  accustomed  to  command 
.  I  own  separate  corps  d'arm^  with  no  subordinar 
ti6n  save  that  to  the  emperor  only,  proceeded  to  act 
on  his  own  authority,  and  his  own  responsibility, 
JeVied  coquibuUons  at  pleasure,  and  i^^arded  the 

athonty  of  King  Joseph  as  that  of  a  useless  and  in- 
ecuve  civilian,  who  followed  the  march  along  with 
the  impedimenu  and  baggage  of  the  camp,  and  to 
whom  little  honour  was  reckoned  due,  and  no  obe- 
dience. In  a  word,  so  complicated  became  the  state 
of  the  war  and  of  the  government,  so  enibarrassing 
the  rival  pretensions  set  up  by  the  several  French 
generals,  aeainst  Joseph  and  against  each  other, 
that  when  Joseph  came  to  Paris  to  assist  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  he  made  an 
express  demand,  that  all  .the  French  troops  in  Spain 
ahould  b^  placed  under  his  own  commano.  or  rather 
toai.of  his  major-general;  and  in  case  this  was  de- 


cIiBed,  he  piopoaedta  aMibaie  ibe  crown,  gti  ^^mi 
was  equivalent,  that  the  French  amxHiariee  ihoiiU 
be  withdrawn  from  Spam.  Bonaparte  had^  on  a 
former  oceasioni  named  hie  brother  generalrasimo  of 
the  lroop9  within  his  pretended  dominions ;  be  now 
agreed  that  the  French  generals  serving  m  Spain 
should  be  subjected,  without  exception,  to  the  con- 
trol of  Marshal  Jourdan,  as  major-general  of  King 
Joseph.  But  as  those  commanders  were  i^movea 
from  Bonaparte's  immediate  eye,  and  were  obhged 
to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings  both  to  the 
intrusive  king  and  to  Napoleon,  it  was  not  di/ficalt 
for  them  to  contrive  to  play  off  the  one  againj>t  the 
other,  and  in  fact  to  conducLthemselves  as  if  mdc 
pendent  of  both.  w  , 

These  v^y  embarrassing  circumetanoes  wovin- 
creast'd  by  the  presence  of  the  Enghsb  arroy.  which, 
having  twice  driven    the   FrencTi   from  Pertunt, 
showed  no  intention  of  returning  to  th^  ships,  rat 
lay  on  the  frontiers  of  the  latter  kingdom,  rmay  to 
encourage  and  aseist  the  continued  resistance  of 
Spain.    It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  commander-tur 
chief  that  their  duties  were,  for  the  present,  in  a  great 
measure  Umited  to  those  of  an  army  of  obsiervaiion. 
If  the  troops  which  assisted  in  the  ilUadvisod  WaJ- 
cheren  expedition  had  been  nnited  to  those  under  the 
commarid  of  Lord  Wellington,  they  would,  at  a  kws 
infinitely  less,  and  yet  greatly  more  honourably  iiK 
curred,  nave  driven  the  French  beyond  the  Ebre^  or 
more  probably,  have  compelled  tnem  to  evacuafe 
Spain.    But  the  British  cabinet,  though    adopting 
new  and  more  bold,  as  well  as  more  just  ideas  of  the 
force  of  the  country,  could  not  be  expected  perhaps 
%11  at  once,  and  nrnid  the  clamoiu"  of  an  oppoatjon 
who  saw  nothing  but  reckless  desperation  m  what- 
ever measures  were  calculated  to  resist  PraiMx,  re 
hazard  so  much  of  the  national  force  upon  one  sia- 
gle  adventure,  although  bearing  in  their  own  eyes  a 
promising  aspect.    Statesmen,  and  even  those  of  do 
mean  character,  are  apt  to  forget,  that  where  a  larae 
supply  of  men  and  money  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
object  aimed  at,  it  is  miserable  polic]{  to  attempt  to 
economize  either :  and  that  such  ill-timed  thnd  most 
render  the  difficulties  attending  iheexpedinon  either  - 
altogether  insurmountable,  orgreaCly  add  to  thefoee 
which  must  he  encountered  to  overcome  tiuun. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte,  with  respect  to  the 
Peninsula,  convulsed  as  it  was  by  civil  irar  in  every 
province^  —  half-subdued  and   half'- emancipated, — 
causing  him  an  immense  expense,  as  wettisendltas^ 
contradiction  and  mortification, — stood  much  in  the 
condition,  to  use  a  popular  simile,  o^one,  who,  having 
hold  of  a  wolf,  feels  it  equally  difincnlt  to  ovefpower 
the  furious  animal,  and  dangerous  to  let  himoo.  Hia 
power  over  the  ^neral  mind,  however,  resteda  g 
deal  on  the  opinion  commonly  received,^  that  he 
destined  to  succeed  in  whatever  enterpnae  he  tia 
took.    He  himself  entertained  some  saoh  ideae ' 
cerning  the  force  of  his  own  destiny  i  and  aa  il  wva* 
no  part  either  of  his  temper  or  his  poflcjf  to  at 
what  he  had  onoe  undertaken,  he  determined  to 


a  gigantic  effort  to  drive  the  Leopards  and'tbeir  B^gg# 
generaL  aa  the  French  papers  called  tbe  Briti^^  aaa 
Lord  Wellington,  out  of  Portugal ;  to  poaseaa  bi 
of  Lisbon ;  and  to  shut  that  avenue  agaifiat  He 
forces  again  attempting  to  enter  the  Pemnsvlft. 

In  obedience  to  the  eroperoi^a  commands,  aa 
-my,  to  be  termed  that  of  Portogal,  was  aaaeui^ 
on  a  scale  which  the  Peninsula  bad  scaroeky  y«i  i 

It  was  called  by  the  French  themselvea  1  ld,0(M ^ 

but  certainly  rather  exceeded  than  fdl  abort  o^  ibih 
number  of  60.000.  This  lara^  force  was  put  vmmt^ 
the  commana  of  Massena,  Prince  of  Knalinifi;  dv 
greatest  name  in  the  French  army,  after  tlittt  dP^ 
Napoleon,  and  so  favoured  by  fortune,  that  hiamaa 
ter  was  wont  to  call  mm  the  Spoilt  Child  of  ¥•• 
tory.* 

Lord  Wellington's  British  troops  did  not  eaqff^ 
25,000  in  numoer,  and  there  were  among  tha»  i|l^ 
many  invalids,  that  his  motions  were  ntimanriy 
entirely  limited  to  the  defensive.  He  bad,  bow»flu 
a  subsidiary  force  under  his  command,  conidatiiqt  or 
30,000  Porttigueaa,  in  whom  othef  gitQflraU  xhSMl 

•  l8<MitlMgr.  vol  hr.  pi  iXk} 
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.  but  ih«9  vi^eieroofiv- 
sUowances,  were  4i8ci- 

manner  and  coumanded  hy 

British  ofllcers;  and  Lord  WeUingtoOt  who iiad  seaa 
the  unwartike  Hindu  behave  himseli^  in  similar  cir- 
cumHtaaccs,  lik»  a  companion  not  upworthy  oi  the 
Ko^lisl;!  soldier,  had  little  douiit  qf  being  able  to# 
awaken  the  dormavi  and  supg^eased,  but  natural 
ardour  of  the  nativea  of  Portugal.  This  force  bad 
beeu,  in  a  great  raeasurci  trained  under  the  auapioea 
of  Marshal  BereaCordi  an  ofiiter  who  haa  eternal 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  for  the  gen- 
erous mapner  in  whiph  he  devoted  himself  to  a  la- 
bour, which  had  at  nrst  little  that  was  flattering  or 
promising;  and  for  t)^  very  great  perfection  to 
\akich,  by  dint  of  skill,  good  temper,  and  knowledgor 
of  human  nature,  he  was  able  to  bring  hia  task  to 
coniploiion  at  aucn  an  inmortant  criais. 

It  wa9,  however,  of  tha  utmost  importance  to 
avoid  trusting  too  miu'Ji  to  the  Portuguese  troops, 
which  were  so  recently  leaded  and  trained,  untd  they 
had  acquire^I  son\ethi;iK  of  the  practice,  as  well  as 
the  theory,  of  ihc  uiilitarv  proi^bsione 

«Tliu8,  between  tl^6  weak  state  of  the  British,  and 
the  in^>erfbct  discipline  of  tbe  Portuguese,  l^rd 
Welflniftoa  woa  reduced  to  temporary  inactivity, 
and  bad  the  morti£caiion  to  aee  the  frontier  places 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  taken  almost  m  the 
presence  of  his  army.  The  fears  of  the  British  na- 
tiou  were  as  usual  excited  in  an  unreasonable  de- 
gree by  these  two  sinister  events :  but  they  had  both 
come  within  the  calculations  of  Lord  Wellington, 
whuae  advance  to  the  frontier  was  without  the  in- 


14m.  Of  Bf4IK>U0Zf  MNAFABTB.. 

and  tb/peQ#lB  of  P«tti«il,  fhmt  tvifeitMatof  Ldrdc 
WeUingtoa's  army  w««  not  ths  efiiaot  of  iwar,  bMt 
of  a  dekbarate  choice.  It  evinced,  also,  what  degree^ 
of  trufit  miKKt  be  aecuraiy  repoaea  in  the  Portvigiicfle* 
levies,  "'rhey  had  shown  thamaelvea  worthy  of' 
contending,"  aaid  Lord  WeUingioo,  in  his  ofitciaK 
despatch,  "  in  iiiti  same  ranks  with  Bcitiah  troo|M  f*^ 
ana  they  felt  their  own  confidence  rise  as  their  mer- 
its became  acknowledged.* 

The  French  army  dsclining  any  further  attack  on 
the  Sieira,  proceeded  to  turn  its  extremity,  and  movs 
uppn  Lisbodi  by  the  way  of  Coimbra.  Here  Mas* 
sens  est^dished  a  strong  rearguard  with  his  hos* 

Eitala  and  wounded,  but  the  in^iration  occasioned^ 
y  the  victory  of  Busaco  had  not  yet  subsided  anions' 
the  Portuguese,  Colonel  Tram,  a  British  oAcer, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Portuguese  mdttia^  rush- 
ed gallantly  into  Goimbra,  and  carried  the  place  by 
a  sudden  attack.  About  5000  men,  many  of  course- 
wounded,  with  all  the  French  hospital  stores,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese^  and  Massena, 
who  could  not  recover  tlie  plaic,  sul.irred  ail  the  loss 
of  stores  and  provisions  wnidi  tliat  city  afforded  as 
a  depot,  and  which  the  fertile  disurict  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  have  enabled  him  to  collect. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  both  armirs.  when  the 
retreat  of  the  Britisn,  and  advance  of  the  FYsnch, 
suddenly  terminated.    The  former  entered  a  rezahir 

{tositioHf  which,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  skill  and 
abour,  had  been  rendered  almost  impregnable,  be- 
iiH?  most  formidably  protected  by  field-works  aud 
heavy  guns.  They  tound  that  the  Tagus  and  port 
of  Lisbon  afforded  them  assurance  of  subsistence, 
even  in  plenty,  and  that  their  inferiority  in  numbers 


tention  of  incuiTing  anv  risk, for  the  preservation  of  w^,v...  ^  p>««.»,.  •»««  ».»•  %»»..  u^^^..w..»7  .»  ..^^^^.^ 
those  places,  but  merely,  by  inducing  the  garrisons^  'was  completely  made  up  to  th6m  by  the  strength  of 


to  hold  out,  to  protract  as  long  as  possible  a  defence, 
the  duration  of  which  must  he  equally  advantageous 
to  the  allies,  and  wasteful  to  the  French. 

The  position  on  which  he  meant  to  maintain  the 
defence  of  Portugal,  had  been  long  since  fixed  upon, 
and  the  fortifications  had  been  as  long  in  progress. 
It  was  that  of  Torres  Vedras,  where,  as  appears 
fron?_hisown  evidence  before  the  Cintra  Court  of 
Inquirv,  he  had  expected  Junotto  make  a  defence, 
sftec  the  battle  of  vimeiro.  AH  Lord  Wellington's 
previous  movements  were  adjusted  carefully,  ior  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  bis  supplies  and 
communications  to  that  point,  beyond  whicti  be  pro- 
posed tlie  invader  should  pass  no  farther. 

Admirably,  as  Lord  Wfllincton's  premises  were 
connected  with  the  couclusiun  no  aimed  at,  chance, 
or  rather  the  presumptwp  of  the  French  general, 
favoured  him  with  an  unexpected  opportunity  oi 
odding  glory  to  a  retfeat,  which  was  dictated  bv 
prudence.    Masaena,  if  he  did  justice  to  Britisn 
courage^  thought  himself  entitled  to  set  the  military 
skill  of  their  general  at  utter  defiance.    He  saw,  in- 
deed, their  retrogra<cle  movements,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Cos  towards  Lisbon,  conducted  with  all  the 
deliberate  and, guarded  caution  of  a  game  at  chess; 
but  still    thcss  movements,  were  retrosnrade.   nor 
could  he  resist  thjs  temptation,  by  a  boQ  ana  sud* 
den  a^ttack,  to  altenu)t  to^precipitate  the  retreat  <m  the 
Briti.sh,  and  drive  then),  u  not  into  the  sea.  at  least 
mio  their  ships,  to  which  he  doubted  not  they  were 
ultimately  boupd. 

This  led  to  the  baUle  of  BusacOt  which  waa  fought 
on  the  ''^Tth  of  Scfjtember,  1610^  Upon  that  memo- 
rable  day  the  Bntish  army  was  aasembled  on  th^ 
Sierra,  or  ridge  of  the  hills  called  Busaco.  Masse- 
na, by  turning  the  extremity  of  the  ndge,  might  have 
compelled  the  English  general  to  recommence  his 
retreat ;  but  he  meditated  a  direct  attack  on  the  po- 
sition. It  was  made  by  five  strong  divisions  of  the 
Frcoich.  Two  attacked  on  the  right,  one  of  which, 
forcing  ita  way  to  the  top  of  the  ndge,  was  bavoiiet- 
ed  and  driven  headlong  down ;  the  other,  sufiering 
mm  loss  from  Uie  fire,  gave  way  before  reaching 
toe  top.  Three  divisions  attacked  on  the  left,  with 
D^vly  the  same  fate.  Defeated  upon  such  unfavour- 
alil^  ground,  the  enemy  lost,  it  was  computed,  at 
least  3000  men  slain,  besides  very  many  wonnned. 
TFhe  moral  effacts  of  the  battle  of^  Busaco  was  im- 
iBcnse.  It  assured' both  the  English  themselves, 
Vot.  VI1.-3  B  36* 


their  position. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  w)}o  had  fondiv  ex- 
pected to  enter  Lisbon  as  conauerors,  found  them- 
selves in  a  country  wasted  by  the  hands  of  its  cul*- 
tivators;  without  hospitals  or  magazines  in  their 
rear;  in  front  a  foe,  of  whom  they  had  lately  felt 
the  strength ;  and  around,  a  hostile  population,  for 
the  greater  part  in  arms.  If,  in  sucn  a  pitnation, 
Massena  could  be  aaid  to  besiege  Lisbon^  he  was, 
nevertheless,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  suffenng  those 
extremities  of  famine  which  usuallv  fall  to  the  lot  ol 
the  beleaguered  party.  He  seemea  by  some  stranffe^ 
transmutation,  to  have  changed  lots  with  the  natives 
of  Lisbon,  and  to  suffer  all  the  evds  which  he  ex* 
pected  to  mflict. 

The  war  now  paused  on  both  sides.  Lord  Wd* 
lington  had  reached  the  point  of  his  defiance.  Mas- 
sena seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  commence  his  attack. 
The  deer  was  turned  to  bay,  but  the  dog  sprung  not. 
The  eyes  of  aU  Europe  were  rested  upon  the  Tagu*k 
on  whose  banks  were  to  be  deckled  the  pretension* 
to  superiority  asserted  by  two  great  generals  m  th*^ 
name  of  two  mighty  nations.  But  uiat  event  was 
suspended  for  several  monthsL  during  which  it  i# 
fittitig  that  we  should  resume  the  narrativo  of  other 
mattsi& 


Chi^iigein , 
pidoufl  of 
out  the  knowl< 
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rrand  and  FoucM— Fouchj  e^deavoun,  witt 
re  of  Napoleon,  to  aicertain  the  Views  of  Enf- 
land  with  respect  to  Peace— His  Plan  is  defeated  by  a  tingula? 
coUfsion  with  a  ainUiHr  one  of  If apoleon— and  Foachi  it  tent 
awaj  as  Governor- General  0  Rome.— His  MoraiAnd  Political. 
Character.— Murmurinfa  of  the  People  afaiiist  the  Austrian  Al- 
Kanoe.— Continental  Bystem.— Ignorance  of  Napoleon  of  the 
AcUial  Political  Feelings  of  Great  BriUun—Tbe  Ueense  BystMO. 
—Louis  Bonoiwite— Eodeavoan  in  vaio  to  defend  HuUam  m>aa 
the  EflecU  ofthe  Contineatal  System- He  abdicates  the  Throne, 
and  retires  to  Gratz  in  Styria.— Holland  is  annexed  to  the  Prencb 
Bnpife. 

SiKcs  Bonaparte  obtained,  in  1804,  the  absolute 
rule  of  the  French  Republic,  a  change  had  been 
gradually  taking  place  m  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  character  of  tne  statesmen  whom 
he  employed  as  his  ministers  and  advisers.  For  tha 
first  two  yeara  and  more,  he  had  governed  00  iho 
principle  of  a  mniied  monarch,  who  avails  himself 
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of  tlia  bMt  taleota  he  cin  find  among  his  sabjects, 
and  shows  a  deference  to  those  who  are  distingoiah- 
ed,  either  for  the  political  part  which  they  haTe  i>er- 
formed,  or  the  share  they  possess  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public  Among  nis  advisers  at  this  period, 
we  find  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Reyolution ; 
persons  whoy  though  they  nad  been  induced,  from 
yarions  motives,  to  see  the  rise  of  Napoleon  with 
equanimity,  and  even  to  aid  him,  then  their  eqnal,  in 
his  attempt  to  climb  to  supreme  power,  yet  still  re- 
membered in  what  relation  he  and  they  nad  origin- 
ally stood  to  each  other.  In  counselling  an  emperor, 
these  statesmen  did  it  with  the  more  freedom,  that 
thev  remembered  a  period  when  they  were  on  a  level" 
with  him,  nay,  perhapa,  when  they  stood  a  good  deal 
higher. 

This  period  of  his  reign,  during  which  Napoleon 
suffered  the  wild  and  powerful  nights  of  his  own 
ambition  to  be,  in  some  degree,  restrained  and  di- 
rected by  the  judgment  of  others,  formed  the  most 
laudable  and  useful  certainly,  if  not  the  most  bril- 
liant part  of  his  career.  •  But,  gradually  as  his  power 
becahie  augmented  and  consolidated,  the  emperor 
began  to  prefer  that  class  of  complaisant  ministers 
who  would  rather  reflect  his  own  opinions,  prefaced 
with  additional  recommendations  and  arguments, 
than  less  courteously  attempt  to  criticise  and  refute 
them. 

The  history  of  Napoleon  justifies,  or  at  least  ex- 
cuses him,  for  falling  into  this  natural  error.  He 
felt,  and  justly,  that  ne  was  the  sole  projector  of  his 
gigantic  plans,  and  alaow  in  a  great  measure,  the 
agent  who  carried  them  through;  and  he  was  led  to 
believe,  that,  because  he  did  so  mnch,  he  might  as 
well  do  the  whole.  The  schemes  which  he  had 
himself  originally  formed,  were  executed  bv  his  own 
mihtary  genius ;  apd  thus  it  seemed  as  if  the  advice 
of  counsellors,  so  indispensable  to  other  princes, 
might  be  unnecessary  to  a  sovereign  who  had  shown 
himself  all-sufficient  alike  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field.  Yet  this,  though  a  plausible,  was  a  delusive 
argument  even  though  it  appeared  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  actual  fact.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  Bonaparte's 
councils,  few  measures  of  consequence  were  suggest- 
ed by  his  ministers,  and  that  he  himself  generally 
took  the  lead  in  aflairs  of  importance.  But  still  it 
isas  of  great  consequence  thai  such  plans,  having 
been  proposed,  should  be  critically  weighed,  and 
canvassed  byimen  of  too  much  experience  to  be 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  too  much  courage  to 
be  prevented  from  speaking  their  mind.  The  advice 
of  such  men  as  Talleyrana  and  Fouch^,  operated  as 
a  restraint  upon  schemes  hastily  adopted,  or  opin* 
ionatively  maintained )  and  their  influence,  though 
unseen  and  unheard,  save  in  the  imperial  cabinet, 
might  yet  be  compared  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel, 
which,  though  invisible,  serves  to  steady  her  amon/^ 
the  wave^  and  regulate  the  force  by  which  she  is 
propped  by  her  swelling  canvass ;  or  to  the  pendu- 
hun  of  a  timepieoe,  which  checks  and  controls  the 
mainspring  of  the  machinery.  Yet,  though  Bona> 
parte  must  have  been  sensible  of  these  advantages, 
he  was  still  more  accessible  to  the  feelings  of  jeal- 
ousy, which  made  him  suspect  that  these  statesmen 
were  disposed  rather  to  establish  separate  interests 
for  themselves  in  the  government  and  nation,  than 
to  hold  themselves  completely  dependant  on  the 
imperial  authority. 

The  character  of  both  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^  in- 
deed, authorized  some  such  suspicion.  They  nad 
*been  distinguished  in  the  French  Revolution  before 
Napoleon's  name  had  been  heard  of,  were  intimately 
aoraainted  with  all  the  springs  which  had  moved  it, 
and  retained,  as  Bonaparte  might  suspect,  the  incli- 
nation, and  even  the  power,  to  inierfere  at  some 
possible  state- crisis  more  eflbctually  than  accorded 
with  his  views  of  policy.  He  had  gorged  them  in- 
deed with  wealth ;  but,  if  he  consulted  nis  own  bo- 
som, he  mi^ht  learn  that  wealth  is  but  an  indifferent 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  political  power.  Tn  a 
word,  he  suspected  that  the  great  services  which 
Talleyrand  rendered  him  with  regard  to  foreign  re- 
lationtL  and  Fouchfe  as  minister  of  police,  were  cal- 
culated to  raise  them  into  necessary  and  indispensable 


agents,  who  might  thus  beeomewto  a  oertahi  degnae^ 
independent  of  his  authority.    He  doubted«  more- 
over, that  they  still  kept  up  relations  with  a  poUticai 
society  called  Philadelphes,  consisting  of  old  repub- 
licans and  others^  of  dtfierent  political  creeds,  but 
who  were  united  m  their  views  of  obtaining  some 
diQRTee  of  freedom,  either  by  availing  themselves  of 
such  slender  means  of  restraint  as  the  constitution,  . 
so  carefully  purged  of  every  means  of  opposing  the 
imperial  will,  might  yet  afford,  or  by  waiting  for 
some  disaster  befalling  Napoleon  which  might  ren- 
der their  voice  potential.* 

The  suspicions  with  which  Bonaparte  regarded 
his  ministere  did  not  rest  on  vague  coivectnre. 
While  he  was  in  Spain,  he  reaeived  infermatum,  ap 
pearing  to  indicate  that  a  party  was  forming  itself 
m  the  Legislative  Assemblv,  the  bond  connecting 
which  was  opposition  to  the  imperial  will.  Tliat 
body  voted,  it  must  be  remembered,  bv  ballot;  and 
great  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  assembly, 
when  black  balls,  disapproving  a  measure  suggested 
to  their  consideration  by  government,  were  counted 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and, twenty-five,  being 
a  full  third  of  the  membera  presentt 

An  official  note,  dated  from  Yalladofid,  4tli  De- 
cember, instantly  recalled  the  presumptuous  dissen- 
tients to  a  sense  that  the  power  of  rejecting  the  laws 
laid  before  them  in  the  emperoz's  name,  which 
they  had  attempted  thus  boldly  to  exercise,  was  only 
intrusted  to  them  for  show,  but  was  meant  to  con- 
tain no  really  effectual  power  of  control.  The  words 
of  Nu)oleon,  the  friend,  as  has  been  pretended,  of 
liberal  institutions,  are  well  worthy  of  remaik. 
i*  Our  evils,"  he  said,  "  have  arisen  in  part  fh>m  an 
exaggeration  of  ideas,  which  has  tempted  the  Legis- 
lative Body  to  consider  itself  as  representing  the 
nation ;  an  idea  which  is  chimerical  and  even  crimi- 
nal, since  implying  a  claim  of  representation^  which 
is  vested  in  the  emperor  alone.  The  Lei^lative 
Body  ought  to  be  called  the  Legislative  Council— it 
does  not  possess  the  right  of  making  laws,  since  it 
has  not  the  right  of  propounding  them.  In  the  con- 
stitutional hierarchy^  the  emperor,  and  the  ministers 
his  organs,  are  the  first  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion. If  any  other  pretensions,  pretending  to  be 
constitutional,  should  pervert  the  priuciplee  of  our 
monarchical  constitution^  every  thing  is  undone.*'t 

This  is  all  very  intelligible,  and  shows  that  in 
principle,  if  not  in  practice,  the  monarchical  constitu- 
tion of  France  rested  upon  the  same  basis  of  despot- 
ism which  supports  the  monarchical  constitution  of 
Constantinople,  where  the  Ulemats,  or  men  of  law, 
have  an  ostensible  title  to  resist  the  grand  saignioi's 
edicts,  and  are  only  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  being 
pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar,  should  they  presume 
to  exercise  it.  Yet,  a  member  of  the  French  Legis- 
latiye  Body  mifj^t  nave  been  pardoned  for  being  in- 

guisitive  on  two  subjects.  1st,  He  might  wish  to 
now.  if  that  body,  chosen  by  the  people,  though 
indeed  not  directly,  did  not  represent  their  etectors, 
whom  was  it  that  thef  did  represent  1  2dly,  What 
was  their  real  authonty  in  the  state,  rince  they 
were  not  to  enjoy  the  power  of  rejecttiig  the  ovei^ 
tures  which  the  constitution  contended  shonld  be 
laid  before  them,  before  they  were  passed  into  lawsl 
Bonaparte  entertained  strong  suspicion  that  this 
recalcitrating  humour,  so  suddenly  testified  by  so 
complaisant  an  assembly,  must  have  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  Talleyrand  and  of  Fouch6.  So  soon  as 
he  returned  to  Paris,  therefore,  he  sounded  the  latter 
minister  on  the  revolt  in  the  Lefd^l^tive  Body,  and 
desired  his  opinion  on  the  sort  of  measures  by  which 
he  had  repressed  it.  Fouch^  had  been  too  long  a 
spy  UDon  the  private  thoughts  of  others,  to  be  capa- 
ble or  the  weakness  of  bctraxing  his  own..  He  ex- 
patiated, in  a  tone  of  panegyric,  on  the  deciave  tone 
of  the  ofl^cial  note,  affirmed  that  this  was  the  only 
way  to  govern  a  kingdom,  and  added,  that  if  any 
constitutional  body  arrogated  the  right  of  natfonal 
representation,  the  sovereign  had  no  choice  bot  in- 
stantly to  dissolve  it.    "If  Louis  XYt.  had  acted 
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.,    ^  might  lure  been  alire, 

„ _1  thu  d»y."    Aalaoialieil  al 

the  teal  and  promplitnde  o^thii  ivly,  Banapirie 
looked  Tor  an  maiant  with  wonder  ai  his  mioiBUr, 
vboihnsaTonched  sentiments  aodiFerentrraailhoie 
-which  had  guTBTncd  ihe  earhcr  part  of  his  political 
hfe;  "  And  jrer,  Duke  of  Otranto,"  laid  the  empeioc 
to  ihe  Bi'jicobin,  "  methinlia  you  were  youraell  odb 
of  Lhosa  whose  voices  sent  Louli  XV 1.  to  the  >caf- 
toldT' — "I  was,"  answered  the  supple slaleain in, 
wilhont  confusion  or  hesilalion;  "sad  it  was  the 
first  aeirice  which  I  had  the  honour  to  render  to 
yout  mijesly."*  This  courtly  answer  sived  the 
minister  fbi  ihe  moment  <  but  Napoleon  did  not  the 
lofls  coHlinile  to  see  in  Pouch*  an  object  of  sufliicion 
and  apprehenstoD,  whose  power,  owina  to  bis  hav- 
ing been  so  Iodr  at  the  head  of  Ihe  police,  whs  im- 
meDMt  wboM  duplicity  was  unfathomable,  and 
-who  evinced  many  mdicalions  of  deainng  to  secure 
mma  separate  individuat  authority,  sit  her  by  beioR 
too  neceBMi;  lo  bs  distnisaed,  0(  too  formidable  In 
t>e  oflended. 

Poucb^  himself  has,  indeed,  admitted,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  regulate  the  duties  of  his  office,  so  ae 
to  secare  as  much  power  to  himself  as  posBihle,  and 
was  aniiouB,  out  of  a  desire  of  popularity,  as  wel' 
■a  from  respect  for  the  virtue  which  be  did  not  him 
■elf  possess,  to  execute  ihose  duties  with  the  lens 
possihle  harm  (o  individuals.  Hia  mode  of  trans 
aclingbusioeas  with  (he  emperor  was  thus  charac 
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petial  siftnatiire;  and  Foucbf, 
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sound  the  poeaibihijt  of  ai 

lay  discover  more  ifatn  one  motive  for 

Foucht'a  proceediiw  in  this  most  importani  husine** 
without  either  the  knowMn  or  cottseni  et  Napo- 
leon. He  was  aware  that  nia  mister  might  have 
rendered  it  in  bis  waj  of  treaiiaK  impo««ble  evaa 
■t  siarticg,  to  discover  on  what  terms  Gnat  Britun 
would  aonctuds  peaoe,  by  statmg  as  preUminarieB 
certaia  couceasioDs  which  it  was  prmabte  wouta 
not  he  granted,  but  from  which,  once  stated.  Napo- 
leon could  not  himself  recede,    if,  therefore,  Foucht 

what  terms  a  treaty  with  England  inight  really  be 
itained,  be  wa*  dMV  a  serriCa  to  France,  to 
niain,  to  Napdeon  himnlt  and  to  the  world.  It 
not  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  hvweva',  in  par^cular, 
hom  we  would  otpect  lo  ineiir  disgrace,  and  even 

Srsonal  hazard,  on  mere  public  grounds.  But, 
sides  ibepleasore  which  those  who  have  long  en- 
Rsfred  ir,  political  intrigues flod  in  carryinKtbeiaon, 
until  the  habit  becomes  as  inveterate  as  that  of  the' 
can  see  that  Fonchj  might  reasonsblj 
propose  lo  himself  an  imponint  accession  of  infta- 
enoe  by  the  success  of  such  s  n^nliation.  If  he  could 
once  aognire  a  knowledge  of  the  price  at  which  Na- 
poleon might  obtain  that  peace  for  which  the  world 
sighed  m  vain,  he  wouM  become  possessed  of  an  in- 
fluence over  public  opinion,  both  SI  home  and  ebroad, 
which  could  not  hut  render  him  a  person  of  eiireme 
importencei  and  ifbe  was  able  to  become  the  t 


diat  hiaown  sinceriiy  miRhi  be  called 
ComniencHl  one  morning,  in  the  pre) 
infbrmar,  and  of  one  of  the  dialing    -*" 
the  empire,  the  fbllowiuR  oblique  expmnBiioi 
tbe   cause  of  his  failure.      "You  no  doubt  tl 
jrourself  a  brave  mani"  said  he,  addressing 

rerel.— "Bahl"  replied  the  other,  eniering 
same  vein  of  raillery,— "  Brave  1  brave  i 
hundred  lions."— "  But  I,  continued  the  Bti.._ 
man,  "am  much  braver  than  you.  Look  you.I 
desire  some  favour,  tbe  liberation  of  a  friend  or  the 
like  i  I  watch  ibe  happy  moment  of  Beoe9^  select 
the  moment  of  persuasion,  am  insinuating,— elo- 
duent,— at  length,  by  arenment  or  impmluoity,  I  am 
succesafiil.  Next  day,  the  paper  which  should  rsiify 
tlieboon  which  I  bad  requested,  ie  rejected  when 
offered,  torn  perhaps,  or  Hung  beneath  a  he^  of  pe- 
titions and  supplications.  Now.  Iierein  is  displayol 
my  couilge,  which  consists  in  daring  again  and 
BAain  to  reeommenee  tbe  unaeceptsbVe  suit,  and. 
what  ia  perhaps  the  last  verge  of  audacity,  to  claim 
it  as  a  promise,  which,  bang  once  pledged,  can  only 
be  redeemed  by  spedSc  performance."  la  this  con- 
EesBon  wa  read  the  account  of  a  miTii.ior  ^iiii  ™,». 
■esdiig  inilueHC&   but   declioinR 

•Iready  become  the  abject  of  his , , 

oujsy  ;  to  whose  personal  request  a  favour  cannot  be 
decently  refused,  althou^  a  promise,  reluctantly 
oonceded  in  importunity,  iswilhngly  forgotten,  oral 
Ingih  tsrdily  and  disobligingly  granted. 

Standing  on  these  terms  with  a  master  at  once 
watchful  and  jealous,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
aud>eily  of  Foucht,  who  feaieal  not  to  aflecl  s  sort 
of  imleiieDdence,  hy  anlic^ialing  the  desires  of  Na- 
>ol«on  in  the  public  service,  and  even  io  the  imperial 
■inuly.  Astriking  instance  of  Ibe  last  occurTedmhis 
inirigdB  wilh  Josephine  oo  the  snbject  of  the  divorce  (t 
and  perhaps  it  was  his  escape  out  of  that  former  m- 
volvement,t  without  loss  of  power  or  credit,  whidi 
■iged  him  to  a  second  ioterfetence  of  a  more  publie 

*  fpUcM,  t.  i  ^  sal   ' 

t  ('■  Ii  b  mil  tainwii  UbI  JnwpMM  »nr  •poke  to  Iks  nipa- 


^ D^'o'?thi._ 

qnenlly  met  with  in  history,  whom  their  sovereign 
may  have  didiked,  but  could  not  find  means  to 

Acting  upon  such  motives,  or  on  others  which  we 
can  less  easily  penetrate.  Foucbf  anxiously  looked 
srouad,  to  consider  what  concessions  Franoe  m^ht 
afford  10  make,  lo  sooth  the  jealousy  of  England; 
iruBiing  ii  would  be  possible  to  come  to  someimder- 
Blandine  with  the  British  ministry,  weakened  by  the 
toss  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  disheartened  by  the  defeats 
sustained  by  ihe  Spanish  patriots,  and  the  sinister 
evenlof  the  Walcheren  expedition.  The  terms  which 
he  woukl  hsve  been  willing  to  have  granted,  compre- 
hended an  assurance  of  the  iodependp«ce  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Hollsnd  and  Spain  lesifRUch  a^iarnn- 
tee  could  have  availed  anv  thing  while  these  king- 
doms had  for  sovereigns  the  brothers  of  Napoleon, 

ly  see,  subject  to  removal  at  hie  pleasure,)  together 
Willi  the  Hcknowlcdgmeni  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy 
in  ihe  present  king,  and  [hat  of  Pornigsl  in  the 
House  of  Bragania.    M.  Ouvrard,  a  gcnrlemen  who 

business,  was  eiapioyed  by  Fouehi-  lo  cqien  this  deb- 
csie  and  furtive  negotiaiion  with  the  Maniuis  of 
.  Welleslcy,     But  the  negotiation  was  disconcerted  bv 


'*8 

•The  idiM  ofendeswcrring  to  know  oa  -Wfhni  terma 
peace  could  be  obtained,  bed  occurred  to  Na|K>loon 
as  well  as  to  Fouchd ;  and  the  sovereign,  on  hts  part, 
anauQce8!»ful  ae  he  iiad  been  on  two  occasions  in  {lis 
aitempt  to  open  a  personal  correspondence  with 
the  Kmg  of.  Eofflana,  had  followed  the  steps  of  his 
rainisier,  in  malung  M.  Labouchdre,  a  commercial 
person,  agent  of  a  great  Dutch  mercantile  estabiish- 
inent,  the  medium  of  coramuaication  with  the 
British  government.    The  conaequence  was,    that 

"  Ouvrard7  and  the  agent  of  the  emperor,  neither  of 
whom  knew  of  the  other's  mission,  entered  about 

,  the  same  tiins  into  correspondence  with  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  who,  returned  from  his  Spanish  mission, 
was  now  secretary  at  war.  The  British  statesman, 
surprised  at  this  double  application,  became  naturally 
0U!«picious  of  some  mtendod  deception,  and  broke  on 
all  correspondent'e  both  with  Ouvrard  and  his  com- 
petitor for  the  oilice  of  negotiator.* 

Napoleon  must  naturally  have  been  so  highly  in- 
censed with  Fouche  for  tampering  without  nis  con- 
sen  tt  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  consequence,  that  one 
is  Almost  surprised  to  find  him  limiting  tne  effects 
of  his  rc^enVment  to  difisracing  the  minister.  He 
sent  for  Fouchie,  [June  2,]  and  haying  extorted  from 
kim  an  avowal  of  his  secret  negotiation,  he  remark- 
ed, "  So,  then,  you  make  peace  or  war  without  my 
leave  T  t  The  consequence  wa^  that  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  was  deurived  of  his  oinco  of  minister  of 
police,  in  which  ne  was  succeeded  by  Savary ;  and  he 
was  g^ortly  after  sent  into  a  species  of  honourable 
exile,  in  the  character  of  Governor- general  of  Rome.ft 
It  cost  Bonaparte  no  little  trouble  to  redeem  from 
the  clutches  of  his  late  minister  the  confiJeutial  notes 
which  he  had  himself  whtten  to  him  upon  ai^'airsof 

n"ce.  JFor  a  long  time  Fouch6  pretended  that  he 
consigned  these  important  documents  to  the 
flames;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  before  his  eyes 
the  alternative  of  submission  or  a  dungeon,  that  he 
at  length  deUvered  up  the  imperial  warrants,  con- 
taining, no  doubt,  much  that  would  have  been  pre- 
cious lo  history.  Dismissed  at  present  from  the  staga 
we  shall  agam  meet  with  this  bold  statesman  at 
other  oerioda  of  our  history,  when,  as  is  observed  of 
aomc  kinds  of  sealbwl,  his  appearance  seldom  failed 
to  announce  danger  and  tempest. 

Hie  character  of  Fouche,  in  point  of  principle  or 
morality,  could  scarcely  be  accounted  even  tolera- 
ble; but  he  iMd  high  talents,  and  in  many  points  the 
soundness  olhis  judgment  led  him  to  pursue  and  re- 
cotnmend  moderate  and  beneficent  measures,  out  of 
px)licy,  if  not  from  a  higher  motive.  On  other  ac- 
counts, also,  many  of  the  French  had  some  pariiaUty 
tp  him ;  especially  those  who  cast  their  eyes  back- 
ward upon  their  national,  histary,  and  reffretted  the 
total  loss  of  that  freedom,  so  eagerly  longed  for,  so 
briefly  possessed,  and  which  they  could  never  be 
properly  said  to  have  enjoyed ;  and  to  the  recovery 
of  which,  in  part  at  leaat,  Fouche  w>is  understood  to 
be  favourable  as  far  aa  he  could  or  dared.  The 
remnant  of  the  sterner  republicans  might  despise 
him  as  a  time-server,  yet  they  respected  him«  at  die 
^ame  time,  as  a  reUc  of  the  revolution,  ana  on  dif- 

mrd  a  pMMff«  to  En^apd.  I  oooNnted  to  tUt  tbe  mofe  vrilMDf- 
qr,  CM  I  iuMfiosd  that  li  wa  in  «QOM<iM«nee  of  Urn  «tBp  I  hH 
auMulr  taJwo  in  aea^ag  M.  LaboucMre  to  Loodoo.  A.  short 
tune  Alter  the  emperor  vuited  Aatwein.  Whilst  coovcninf  with 
htm  there.  I  anured  hwi  that  there  bad  boon  oo  oommunioatioo 
with  Bfifland  except  that  which  bad  taken  place  through  M. 
Ouvraid.  acoording  to  hM  roqueet  Mr  aatoniehipcat  was  extreme 
oo  leamiqg,  that  not  onl/  it  was  without  bis  re(]ueat,  but  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  it,  and  from  that  moment  be  deleiaained  oo  the 
discliaiae  of  M .  Foiiohj,  who  bad  attowod  so  singular  a  prooeod- 

IM."— Louis  BOHAPARTE.  p.  »■) 
^  (Fuuch€,  L  I.  n.  3S4 ;  gavary,  L  iL  pt  u.  p.  908.) 
t  ("  JLh,  Fouche !  how  well  the  emperpr  uew  yon,  when  he 
said,  that  your  ugly  tool  was  sure  to  be  thrust  in  everjnxxiy's 
shoes. "-Las  Cases,  t.  ii.  p  I8.I 

'  :  ["  Napoleon  left  the  council,  and  gave  orders  to  Savary  to 
afrest  M.  Ouvranl ;  at  the  sanio  tuna,  I  was  forbidden  to  nave  any 
oonunuoicaiion  with  the  prisooer.  Th(»  next  day  the  portlbUo  or 
tfab  police  was  given  to  Savary.  TUstimeitwasarealdisgraoe." 
—PoccwB.  t  i.  p  3W.  1 

i  I"  The  decree  coiuitituting  Foocb^  aovemo^feoeraI  of  Rome, 
hears  date  Jane  3.  1910.  '  This  nominatioo,'  says  FoucM,  *  was 
nothing  Ubt  an  honourable  veil  wov«i  by  Namloon's  policyi  in 
Older  to  conceal  arul  mitigate,  in  the  eyes  of  Oie  public,  my  diih 
fiace.  of  which  his  intimates  alooe  bad  the  secnL"— Jfcfuoirst, 
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fermt  occasions  expcricQced  hj^  p^tectjpQ*  To  ibta 
rovalists  also  he  na4  ^fen  coiurieous,  and  «o  4o- 
cidedly  so,  as  encourogea  one  of  the  boldest  agents 
of  the  Bourbons  to  penetrate  to  his  presence,  aiul 
endeavour  to  bring  him  over  tp  the  cause  of  theexil«ii 
family.  Fouche  dismissed  him,  indeed,  with  a  pei«- 
emptory  refusal  to  listen  to  his  proposal ;  Imi  he  4id 
not  deliver  him  to  the  police,  and  he  allowed  him 
twenty-four  hours  to  leave  the  kingdom.  These 
various  feelings  occasioned,  to  many,  al^xm  anoro- 
gret  at  the  dismissal  of  the  Duke  pf  Otranto. 

The  discharge  of  this  nble  minister  seemed  the 
more  portentousj  that  shortly  before  it  occurred,  the 
terrible  charge  01  which  he  was  aboi  t  iq  be  deprived, 
had  receivecf  an  alarming  extensioi  of  jurisdjcrion. 
The  number  of  state  priRons  was  extended  from  one, 
being  the  old  tower  of  Vincennes^  to  no  less  than 
six,  situated  in  diflcrcni  pans  01  Fraoce.l'  Tliejje 
Bastiles,  chiefly  the  old  Gothic  casilos,  were  dcs^tiucd 
to  be  the  abode  of  captives,  whom  the  government 
described  as  persons  who  could  rtot  be  cdnvicied  of 
any  crime  perpetrated,  but  whom,  as  entertaining 
dangerous  thoughts  and  principles,  h  was  not  sale 
to  permit  to  remain  at  large.  The  Uttre  dt  cadiet, 
by  authority  of  which  these  victims  of  political  eu^- 
picion  were  to  be  secluded  from  lil>eriy,  was  to  con- 
slnt  in  a  decree  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  mighl 
have  been  as  well  termed  the  pleasure  of  the  empe- 
ror. This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  3d  of  Mircji, 
ISIO,  upon  a  report  made  to  the  Council  of  Slate  iri 
the  nanio  of  Fouche,  and  ajjreed  to  by  them ;  but  it 
was  well  understood,  that,  m  this  and  similar  in- 
stances, the  individual  at  the  head  of  any  department 
was  oblii»ed  lo  father  the  obloquy  of  such  mrasurea 
as  Napoleon  desired  to  introduce  into  it.  The  min- 
ister of  police  was  therefore  held  puiltlcss  of  recom- 
meixling  an  extension  of  the  government's  en- 
croachments upon  public  liberty;  which,  in  &ct, 
were  the  exclusive  device  of  Napoleon  and  his  Privy 
Council. IT 

It  was  another  unfortunate  circumstance  for  Na- 
poleon, that  the  observers  of  the  times  ascribed  the 
dismissal  of  the  old  republican  counsellors,  and  the 
more  rigorous  measures  adopted  against  political 
malecontents,  to  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  al- 
hance.  With  many  persons  in  Franc^  Bonaparte, 
as  the  Heir  of  the'Re volution,  might,  like  Dan  ton, 
Robespierre,  and  others,  have  exercised  the  most 
despotic  antnority,  providing  He  claimed  his  rjghf  to 
do  so  bv  and  through  the  Revolution.  But  they  could 
not  ennure  to  s<^  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  while  exer- 
cising the  same  authority  with  a  thousand  ti^es  mor« 
lenity,  attempt  to  improve  his  ri^ht  to  the  sabmission 
of  his  subjects  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  ajicient 
housos  of  Europe,  against  whom  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  had  declared  eternal  war.  Every 
class  of  poUticians  has  its  fanatics,  and  in  that  of  the 
ancient  Jacohin6  wefe  many  who  would  rather  have 
perished  by  the  short,  sharp  tertxMVof  the  republican 
guillotine,  than  survived  to  linger  in  a  dungeon  du- 
rmg  the  pleasure  of  ^  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of 
Qerrosify.  Such  ide^ta,  inconsistent  as  t^ey  were  in 
themselves,  and  utterly  irrecondlible  w^th  the 
quiet,  gentle,  and  irreproachable  character  of  Maria 
Lotiiaa,  who  could  never  bo  justly  accused  of  eyeo 
attemiMing  to  influence  her  Inisbitad  upon  apy  politi- 
cal subject^  circolated,  nevertheleae,  and  were  even 
accredited  in  pohtical  society,  'niere  was  indeea 
this  arRument  m  their  favour,  that  no  other  motive 
could  De  assigned  for  Bonaparte's  sparing  Austria 
when  she  was  lying  at  his  insroy,  and  choosiM  m 
partner  out  of  her  roval  ibmily,  than  the  desire  or  al- 
lying hunaelf  with  the  House  of  Hap^btirg,  aiid  of 
gaimng  such  aocses  as  could  be  attainecTby  sucb 
an  aluMice  to  a  share  in  the  rights  aiKf  privilf^ss  at 
the  most  ancien  t  hereditary  dynasty  of  Europa  But 
in  approachingto  that  fraternal  alliance  wjth  Isgiti- 
mate  roy atlty,  Hapoloon  i>roportionably  abandoned 
those  revolutionary  nrincipliea  and  aasociatsiy  kv 
whose  means  he  had  first  clitnhed  to  power;  and  by 
this  change,  rather  of  the  basis  of  his  authority  than 
of  the  authority  itself  he  oflended  many  of  the  re- 
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•pOfalidMB^  wiAfpaA  eftolmlly  i9aniii9.tfae  BrietocMts, 
to  whom  his  new  oocmexion  iiugfht  have  seemed  a  re- 
«onmiendatioD.  Indeed,wben  lus right  toeoverei^ty 
•WHS  contidered  without  reference  to  his  possession, 
«nd  his  power  to  maintain  it,  Napoleon  was  in  some 
jneaaure  ceiMnured  Uke  the  bat  in  the  fable.  The 
democrats  uFged  against  him  his  matrimonial  alli- 
ance with  a  house  of  the  ancient  r^me ;  while  the 
aiistocrats  held  him  di»}ueliiied,  on  account  of  the 
oriKin  of  his  power  ander  the  rerolationary  sy^siem. 

But  although  such  objecdons  existed  among  the 
sealots  of  both  pohtioal  factions,  the  great  body  of 
the  French  people  would  have  cared  dttle  oiir^what 
principle  Napoleon  had  ascribed  his  title  to  (he  im- 
perial crown,  providing  he  had  hat  been  contented  to 
allow,  the  subject  and  himself  the  ad? anta^  <^  a 
Bhprt  repose  from  wars  and  conquests.  This  trai^ 
quiUity,  nowever^  was  becoming  everyday  less  prob- 
able, for  new  mcidents  seemed  to  dictate  new  acqui- 
sitiansto  the  empire:  and,  unhappily  for  his  own 
■and  other  countries,  uie  opportaxuty  of  aggrandize- 
ment was  with  Bonaparte  all  that  it  wanted  to  re- 
oommend  it,  and  the  pressure  of  the  occasion  was 
alwanrs  a  complete  justification  of  any  measure 
ivlucn  the  time  rendei^  expedient. 

That  jrfaicfa  now  ohieRv  occupied  him,  since  the 
<nrertures  for  peace  with  ffngland  had  been  rendered 
at>ortive  by  the  eollasien  of  his  own  confldential  emie- 
«ary  with  that  of  Fouek^,  waethedestniction  of  the 
atrength,  and  the  sapping  of  the  resoaroes  of  that 
eoontry,  by  dint  of  enforcing  and  extending  what 
he  eallea  the  Euiopeah  Oontmental  System ;  which 
eonsisted  of  the  SDohtion  of  all  commerce,  and  the 
reducing  each  nation,  as  in  the  days  of  primitive 
barbmism,  to  remain  satisfied  with  its  own  pro- 
ductions, however  inadequate  to  the  retl  or  artincial 
wants  to  which  its  progress  in  society  had  graduallv 
ISiTenxiae. 

Like  most  fordgners,  Napoleon  understotod  little 
or  nothing  of  the  consutntional  opinions,  or  influen- 
tial principles,  belonging  to  England.  He  was  well 
aequainted  with  hunian  character,  as  modified  by 
the  governments  and  customs  of  France  and  Italy; 
bat  this  experience  no  more  qualiAed  him  to  judge 
of  the  English  character,  than  the  most  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, amounting  to  five  or  six  inches  in  height, 
would  prepare  a  navigator  to  bnflet  with  the  power- 
ful tides  which  burst  and  foam  on  ibe  shores  of  the 
British  islands.  TheinfonnatioA  which  he  received 
from  that  hosiile  eoimtry,  Bonaparte  com traed  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes}  and  when  it  wa6  supplied  by 
pnvate  intelligencers,  thet  were  of  course  desirotis 
of  enhandng  the  vame  or  what  they  told,  by  exag- 
fr^rating  its  iiQportanoe.  It  was,  indeed,  no  difBcult 
task  toimpoaeon  a  statesman,  ignafant  enough  of 
the  present  state  of  North  Britain  to  beUeve,  that  he 
eooid)  even  at  this  thne  of  day,  hate  disturbed  the 
aecnnty  of  the  reimiing  family,  by  landing  in  Scot- 
land ^me  candidate^  having  preteasions  to  the 
crown  through  the  House  of  Stuart.  With  the  same 
ioaocaracy,  fie  concluded  every  warm  speeoh  in  Par- 
liament a  summons  to  revoU— every  temporary  riot 
or  testimony  of  popular  displeasure,  ftom  whatever 
cause,  a  oommeacement  of  open  iiBbelHon.  He  could 
not  be  convinced,  that  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  temper  of  her  pec^le, 
such  disturbances  and  such  violent  debates  mtst 
fieqaently  exist ;  and  although,  tike  eraptions  on  the 
kaman  body,  thev  are  both  dnpleasant  and  itaasem- 
)y,  tbejr  are  yet  the  price  at  which  sound  uitema] 
health  is  preserved. 

Actoated  by  such  arroneoos  views  as  we  hat^ 
stated,  Napoleon  conceive^  that  in  1810  he  saw  in 
England  the  important  results  of  his  Oonihiental 
System,  or  intenliction  of  British  commerce  with 
ibe  oontinent. 

The  associations  of  the  Luddites,  as  they  w^e 
called,  were  at  this  time  giving  great  dhituthande 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Bnglandi  Theses 
it  is  well  known,  were  framed  to  prevent  the  intro- 
Anction  of  looms  wronght  by  machinery,  or  power- 
looms,  to  the  superseding  the  ordinary  looms  wrought 
hf  hand.    The  cause  would  have  equally  enstsdt 


-and  the  disetNiinit  alM,  if  the  C^onthiental  System 
had  never  been  heard  of)  for  such  discotttent  must 
and  will  exist  in  every  trade  where  a  number  of  men 
are  stiddenly  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  in- 
troduction of  abbreviated  means  of  labour.  Yet 
Napoleon  never  doubted  that  these  heart-burnings, 
and  the  vioienee  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  arose 
Mitirely  from  the  new  mode  he  had  foimd  of  strHiing 
at  Great  Britain  by  the  destroction  of  her  commerce. 
He,  therefore,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  examined 
all  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  shut  ting  every  creek 
and  fishmg-port,  through  which  cargoes  of  muslins 
or  cotton  goods  could  ov  possibility  penetrate ;  and 
the  absolute  authority  which  he  could  exercise  over 
the  whole  continent,  with  the  ezcepdon  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  '^sfill  vexed"  Peninsida,  entitles  us  to 
compare  him  to  the  heedful  governor  of  a  jail,  who 
traverses  his  gloomy  dominions  at  stated  hours,  strik- 
ing with  his  hammer  every  bar  to  ascertain  that  h 
riogs  sound,  and  proving  every  lock,  to  see  that  no 
secret  means  of  communication  exists  with  the  f^ 
part  of  humanity.  Thus  commerce,  the  silken  tie 
which  binds  nations  to  each  other,  whose  influence 
is  so  salutanr  to  all  states,  so  essential  to  the  very 
existence  ofmany^  was  in  danger  of  being  totally 
abrogated,  imless  iti  as  far  as  it  was  carried  on  by  a 
system  of  licenses. 

The  adoption  of  this  system,  which  went  in  a 
great  measure  to  ooonteraet  the  effects  of  that  very 
Continental  System  which  he  made  it  such  an  es- 
pecial point  to  press  and  enforce  upon  all  neutral 
powers,  was  a  singular  sacrifice  made  by  Napoleon, 

f partly  to  necessity,  partly  to  the  desiro  of  accumn- 
ating  treasure. 

The  license  system  was  a  mlaxation  of  the  con- 
tmental  blockade,  of  which  England  had  set  the 
example  by  giving  protections  to  sudi  neutral  Ves- 
sels, as,  clearing  out  from  a  British  port,  had  a  cer> 
tain  proportion  of  their  cargo  made  np  of  British 
goods  or  colonial  produce.  This  was  what,  ih  mer- 
cantile language,  is  termed  a  real  transaction— the 
British  merchandise  was  purchased  by  such  as  de- 
signed fo  make  a  profit,  by  selling  it  again  upon  any 
part  of  the  Continent  to  which  they  might  be  able  to 
introduce  it.  Bonaparte,  in  like  manner,  granted 
imperial  licenses,  jpttrchaeed  for  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey, by  which  tradinjg  vessels  Were  permitted  to  im- 
SfTt  a  certain  quantity  of  colonial  prodtiee,  on  con- 
tkm  of  exporting  an  equal  proportiin  of  French 
mantifactnrss.  Tbis  system  differed  from  that  of 
England,  in  this  important  respect,  that  the  demand 
£br  artides  of  the  FYe^ich  manufactures  was  entirely 
simulated.  The  goods  were  not  wanted  in  Britain, 
could  not  be  re>soId  there  without  payment  of  heavy 
duties,  and  were  often  thrown  into  the  sea  in  prefer- 
ence to  dischat^g  the  English  duties  upon  them. 
Editions  of  books,  a  commodity  thus  exported,  and 
thvs  disposed  of,  were  wittily  said  to  be  ad  usum 
DeMi4ni.  The  prime  cost  at  which  these  French 
goodli  had  been  purchased,  in  compliance  with  Bo- 
naparte's regulations,  was  of  course  laid  upon  the 
colonial  goods,  which  were  the  onlv  actual  subject 
of  trade.  Thus,  if  the  French  manufiicturers  derived 
any  pr<^fit  fkofn  the  transaction,  it  was  raised,  not 
by  tneix  goods  being  exported  and  sold  in  foreign 
eoantries,  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  but  by  tne 
prime  cost  being  imposed  as  a  tax  upon  the  colonial 
produce  imported ;  and  the  price  was  paid,  of  course, 
not  by  the  "foreign  market,  which  the  goods  seldom 
reached,  but  by  the  French  consumers  of  sugar, 
nun,  and  conee. 

The  real  temptation  for  contmuing  this  attempt 
to  fbrce  a  trade,  wiw,  as  we  have  seen,  the  impos- 
sibility of  dispensing  with  colonial  produce  entirely, 
and  the  large  revenue  accruing  to  the  French  gw- 
emment  from  these  licenses,  who,  in  this  mannei? 
exercising  a  complete  monopoly  in  a  trade  wn>cn 
they  interdicted  to  all  others,  made  immense  aam- 
tions  to  the  treasure  which  almost  choked  the  vauiia 
of  the  pavilion  Marean,  in  the  Tudenee.  The  lan- 
guage held  by  the  minister  of  Naooleon  to  the  pow- 
ers thus  afieeted,  amounted,  therefore  to  the  Mow 
ing  proposition  :-^You  ehel  shut  your  porjs  against 
BnUsh  commodities;  for  without  yoir  domg  so,  it 
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wU  b«  imppttaible  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  hum- 
t>Io  the  Dustresfl  of  the  seas.  But  while  you  are 
thus  deprived  of  all  commerce^  whether  passive  or 
active,  Napoleon  reserves  to  himseli^  by  the  system 
of  liceose^  the  privilege  of  porcbaeing  and  dealing 
m  the  commodities  of  Bntain  and  her  colonies, 
which  reaching  your  country  by  any  other  mode 
than  through  his  permission,  will  be  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, nay,  to  destruction." 

At  a  laterperiod,  Bonaparte  greatly  regretted  that 
he  bad  suiifeced  the  emolument  derived  from  the 
license- trade,  to  seduce  him  into  relaxing  his  Con- 
tinental System.*  He  seems  to  lament  having  re- 
linquishod  his  supposed  advantage,  as  a  vindictive 
freebooter  might  regret  his  having  been  reduced  to 
let  go  his  hold  on  his  enemy's  throat,  by  the  tempt- 
ing opportunity  ofplunging  his  hand  mto  the  pocket 
of  a  bystander.  The  injustice  which  thus  imposed 
on  neutrals  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  a  lucra- 
tive commerce,  which  Franc^  the  belugerant  power, 
reserved  to  herself  the  privilege  of  carrying. on  in 
such  degree  as  she  might  find  convenient,  was  of  so 
crying  a  description,  thati  at  any  other  time  than 
during  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  the 
very  mention  of  it  woold  have  revolted  all  Europe. 
Ana  even  as  times  stood,  the  non-compliance  with 
terms  so  harsh  and  uniust,  cost  the  fall  of  two  Eu- 
ropean thrones,  ere  it  became  the  means  of  under- 
mining that  of  Napoleon  himself. 

The  first  of  the  royal  suflTerers  was  the  brother  of 
Napoleon,  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  created 
King  of  Holland.  By  every  account  which  we  have 
been  able  to  collect,  Louis  was  an  amiable,  well-in- 
tentioned, and  upright,  man,  of  a  romantic  disposi- 
tion, and  a  melancholic  complexion,  which  he  had 
increased  by  studying  the  sentimental  philosophy  of 
Rou8seatt.t  But  he  was,  in  his  brother's  language, 
an  ideologist :  that  is,  one  who  is  disposed  to  do  that 
which  is  lignt  accordmg  to  principle,  rather  than 
that  which  chcumstances  render  expedient  He 
was  embarcassed  by  some  family  disputes,  and  lived 
on  indifferent  terms  with  his  wife,^  who  was  a 
greater  favourite  with  Napoleon  than  was  Louis 
Dim  self.  Since  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  crown  of  Holland,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  afford  that  country  all  the  protection  which  could 
be  derived  from  his  near  relationship  to  Napoleon ; 
and  if  he  could  not  save  his  subjecu  entirely  from 
the  evibi  of  a  conquered  and  dependant  state  ne  en- 
deavoured to  diimnish  these  as  much  as  his  means 
permitted.  The  Dutch,  a  calm  and  deliberate  people, 
gave  Louis  full  credit  for  his  dSbrts,  and,  in  general, 
regarded  him  as  their  friend  and  protector.  But  at 
the.  period  we  treat  o(  the  evils  which  approached 
theur  state  were  far  beyond  Louis*s  power  to  avert  or 
even  to  modify.  Other  countries  mayhave  more  or 
less  of  a  commercial  character,  but  Holland  exists 
by  commerce  entirely.  It  was  the  influence  of  com- 
merce which  gained  her  amphibious  territory  flrom 
the  waves,  and,  were  that  influence  withdrawn,  her 
fair  towns  most  again  become  fishing  villages ;  her 
rich  pastures  must  return  to  their  original  state  of 
aalt-water  marshes,  shallows,  and  sandbanks.  The 
French  exactions  already  paid,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  million  of  francs,  nad  purchased,  as  the  na- 
tives of  Holland  fondly  imagined,  some  right  to  exert 
the  small  means  of  commerce  which  remained  to 
them,  and  which,  under  King  Louis's  sanction,  were 
almost  entirely  engaged  in  traffic  with  Englandi 
now  declared  contraband. 

Napoleon  used  threats  and  commands  to  induce 
Louis  to  bnng  his  subjects  io  a  more  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  the  Continental  System,  while  Louis 

*  [Lfts  Caie*.  1 3.  p.  983.] 

t  fBae  a»f;,fv(e  to  page  si7t"LoaU  had  been  ipoOedbr  read- 
iDf  «h«  works  pf  RflOMeao.''— NAfOLSOM.  Laa  CatM,  t.  !i.  p.  8M.] 
.  I  ["  Aa  Loom  and  Hortema  had  Urad  almoat  alwaja  wparate 
Wfloe  their  manian.  exceplthree short  Msiod*  of  a iew mootbt. 
tM7  each  demandod  or  the  familr  oooncil  a  sepamtion.  pmently 
aft«r  Louii  axrired  atPuia,  ia  1809.  But  after  a  meeting  of  tlie 
■aid  councfl  wat  gnated.  the  aepamtion  waa  i«Aiied,  tbougfa  it 
had  kngesMtedu  point  of  laeL  He  waa  infiMmed  ofthe  mtU 
▼eiiMllj :  -no  dpeament  whaterar  waa  tmwiiutted  to  him  on  a 
remit,  oo  wtuch  however  depended  the  eaae.  ooncfition,  and  fione 
oc  a  Biaa  of  honaur."— Lotrts  Bonaparte,  Zm  HoUande,  t  HL  pi 
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employed  expostulation  and  entreaty  in  behalf  of  tlia 
nation  over  whom  he  had  been  ealled  to  rule.  Each 
brother  grew  more  obstinate  in  his  opinion,  and  at 
length,  as  the  emperor  b^an  to  see  that  neither  fem 
nor  favour  could  induce  Louis  to  become  the  amst 
of  oppression  in  Holland,  his  removil  from  that 
countiy  was  distinctly  pointed  at  as  the  consequence 
of  his  obstinacy.  It  was  intimated,  in  a  report  by 
Champagny,  the  Duke  de  Gadore,  that  the  situatioii 
of  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland  was  rendered 
critical,  bv  his  feelings  being  divided  betwixt  the  im- 
prescriptible duties  which  he  owed  to  France,  and  to 
his  family,  and  the  interests  which  it  was  namral  he 
should  take  in  the  welfare  of  Dutch  commerce.  To 
terminate  this  strife  in  hie  brother's  mind,  the  report 
informed  the  pubUc  that  Napoleon  meant  to  recall 
the  prinoe  of  his  blood  whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
Dutch  throne,  since  the  first  duty  of  a  French  prince^ 
having  a  place  in  the  succession  to  that  monarchy, 
was  to  prance  exclusively;  and  it  was  intimated, 
that  Holland,  divested  of  her  king,  and  her  nominal 
independence,  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  province  of  France,  occupied  by  French  tioope^ 
and  French  officers  of  the  revenue ;  and  thua  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  thwarting  the  Continentai 
System,  so  necessary  for  the  subjugation  of  Britain, 
by  the  obstinate  continuance  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  a  nation  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.t 

Tliis  report  is  pecnharly  interesting,  as  explanatory 
of  Bonaparte's  views  respecting  the  rights  and  regal 
authority  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  created  and 
displaced  at  pleasare,  as  the  interests  of  France,  or 
rather  as  his  own,  required,  or  seemed  to  require. 
Either,  however.  Napoleon  became,  for  the  moment, 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  this  fact  so  broadly ;  or  he 
thought  that  such  a  contradiction  of  his  repeated 
declarations  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  West- 
phalian  subjects  of  Jerome,  and  upon  the  Spaniards^ 
whom  he  desired  to  become  those  of  Joseph ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  remonstrances  of  Louis  prodnoed  some 
temporary  effect  upon  fans  mind ;  for  he  stopped  short 
in  his  fair  purpose,  and  on  the  16th  March  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Lome,  the  terms  of  which  were  calcu- 
lated, it  was  said,  to  arrange  disputed  points  betwixt 
the  sovereigns,  and  render  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land consistent  with  the  necessary  conformity  to  the 
Continental  System.  » 

By  this  treaty,  Zealand,  Dutch  Brabant,  and  the 


were  to  be  placed  in  all  the  Dutch  harboiuns ;  18,000 
troops  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  kingdom  of 
Holland,  of  whom  6000  were  to  be  French ;  a  fleet 
was  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  same  kingdom  for  the 
serWce  of  France;  English  manufactures  were  to 
be  prohibited  by  the  Dutch  government ;  and  other 
reetiictions  were  subscribed  to  by  Louis,tt  in  hopes 
his  brothel's  stem  resolutbn  might  be  so  far  softened 
as  to  leave  the  remaining  portions  of  the  tenkoriea 
of  Holland  in  a  state  of  nominal  indepenoence. 
But  he  wae  soon  made  sensible  that  this  was  no 
part  of  Napoleon's  intentions.  Instead  of  6000 
French  troops,  20,000  were  assembled  at  Utrecht, 
with  the  purpose  of  being  poured  into  Holland.  In- 
stead of  this  foreign  soldiery  bemg  stationed  on  the 
coast,  where  alone  their  presence  could  be  requisite 
to  prevent  the  contraband  trade,  which  was  the  sola 
pretext  of  introdndng  them  at  all^  Louis  was  infoim- 
ed,  that  they  were  to  take  mihtary  possession  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  that  the  headquarters  of  this 
army,  which  was  totally  independent  of  his  an- 
thonty,  were  to  be  established  at  Amsterdam,  his 
cusitaL 
Seeing  himself  thus  deprived  by  his  brother  of  alt 

E)wer  in  the  kingdom  which  was  still  called  hisu 
ouis  generously  refused  to  play  the  pa^geant  part  of 
a  monarch,  who  could  neither  exert  his  rights  nor 
protect  his  suhjeots.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  executed 
a  deed  of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  then  a 

4  [Docauena  HIrtariqBBe  ear  la  HoUande,  t.  ta.  p.  taa) 
I  r  This  treaty,  wWdi  wae  rather  a  fiapitulatioa/wae  innoepd 
bv  the  emporor,  tigned  br  Verbiuil,  and  ratified  oooditienaarbT 
the  king,  who  added  the  wonb  *asJf>raM  posHbU-*  '*— Locia  Bo* 
»A»jk»n.  D9e9tmmu  Hm.  u  UL  p.  MS.] 


^^ 
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minort  eipceflsinK  aa  affectionate  hope,  that  though 
no  himaelf  had  been  so  ui^apoy  as  to  offend  his 
brother  thq  einperor,  he  woula  not,  nevertheless, 
visit  with  his  displeasure  his  innocent  and  unofTeod- 
ina  family.  In  a  letter  from  Haarlem,  dated  the  1st 
July,  Louis  enlarged  on  the  cauMSof  nis  abdication, 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  his  head  and  his  heart, 
and  with  a  moderation,  when  he  spoke  of  his 
brother,  which  ^ve  weight  to  his  just  complaints. 
*tHa  could  not/'  he  said,  "consent  to  retain  the 
mere  title  of  king,  separated  from  all  real  authority 
in  his  king-dom,  rus  capital,  or  even  his  palace.  He 
should  be  in  such  a  case  the  witness  of  all  that  pass- 
ed, without  the  power  of  influencing  the  current  of 
events  for  the  good  of  his  people,  yet  remaining 
responsible  for  evils  which  he  could  neither  remedy 
nor  prevent  He  had  long  foreseen  the  extremity  to 
which  he  was  now  reduced,  but  could  not  avoid  it 
without  sacrificing  his  most  sacred  duties,  without 
ceasing  to  bear  at  neart  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
and  to  connect  his  own  fate  with  that  of  the  coun- 
try. This,"  he  said,  "  was  impossible.  Perhaps," 
he  continiied^*  I  am  the  only  oostacle  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Hplland  With  France,  Should  that 
§  rove  the  case.  I  may  find  some  consolation  in 
ragging  out  the  remainder  of  a  wandering  and 
languishing  life,  at  a  distance  from  my  famiiv,  my 
country^  and  the  good  people  of  Holland,  so  lately 
my  subjects."* 

Having  finished  his  vindication,  and  adjusted 
means  for  making  it  public,  which  he  could  only 
do  by  transmitting  it  to  England,  the  Ex-King  of 
Holfand  entertained  a  chosen  party  of  friends  at  his 
palace  at  Haarlein  until  near  midnight,  and  then 
throwing  himself  into  a  plain  carriage  which  was  in 
attendance,  left  behind  nim  the  kmgly  name  and 
the  kingly  revenue,  rather  than  hold  them  without 
the  power  of  dischar^ng  the  conesponding  duties 
of  a  sovereigiL  Louis  retired  to  Gratz,  in  Styria, 
"where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner,  upon  a  moderate 
pension,!  amusing  nis  leisure  with  literature.^  His 
more  ambitious  consort,  with  a  much  more  ample 
revenut)  settled  herself  at  Paris,  where  her  wit  and 
talents,  independent  of  her  connexion  with  Napole- 
on, attracted  aronnd  her  the  world  of  fashion,  of 
which  the  was  t^  distinguished  ornament. 

Bonaparte,  as  was  to  nave  been  expected,  paid  no 
r^ard  to  the  claim  of  Louis's  son,  in  whose  favour 
his  father  had  abdicated.  He  created  that  young 
person  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and^  although  he  was 
yet  a  child,  he  took  an  opportunity  to  make  him  a 
speech,  which  we  have  elsewhere  adverted  to,  in 
which,  after  inculpating  the  conduct  of  his  brotner, 
the  tenor  of  which  he  stated  could  be  accounted  for 
by  malady  alone,S  he  explained  in  few  words  the 
duties  incurred  by  his  satellite  sovereigns.  "  Never 
forget,  that  whatever  position  you  may  be  required 

*  JDocumenf  Hiatoriquei,  t.  iji.  pi  810.] 

«  (*'  This  ia  not  coirect  I  did  not,  nor  coald  not.  receive  a 
pmuo^IJroin  any  one .-  mj  revenue  was  derived  principally  from 
the  Mle  uf  my  decorations  and  jeweb,  and  the  interest  of  the  ob- 
Uf atjons  I  b«id  taken  upon  me,  in  order  to  encooraae  the  loan 
frbm  Holland  to  Prussia  at  the  time  of  the  greates^roblortunes  of 
Ihe  rirtuous  aovereifn  of  that  ooantry,  who,  in  spite  of  all  oppoti- 
tkm  and  every  poUucal  oooaideration,  was  anxioua  to  aoqnit  him- 
aelf towaida  me  withacrufNikNU  exactrtude.  "—Louis  Bom  apakib, 
p.  «9.J 

t  (In  1809,  Loids  tave  to  die  world  a  sentimental  romance,  call- 
ed, "  Marie,  oa  les  Petnes  de  I'Amoor,"  of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1614.  under  the  title  of  "  Mario,  ou  lea  HoUandaisea." 
A  di-itinfoislied  critic  describe  the  royal  productioo  as  "  a  farrago 
of  dulness,  folly,  and  bad  taste."— (Quarr.  Rev.  vol.  xii.  p.  381.) 
His  treatise  entitled  "  Documens  Historiques,  et  RfiflexionB  aur  le 
Oouvernemeot  de  la  HoUandc,"  is  an  unpresuming  account  or  his 
administration  in  Holland.] 

.,Vf,"rhp  conduct  of  your  father  grieves  me  to  the  heart :  his 
oMorder  alone  can  account  for  it  when  you  are  grown  up  you 
win  pay  his  debt  and  your«wn."— Doetmi«na  Hiat.  t.  iii.  p.  m ; 
aud  JlMiiisur,  Jaly  83.  18ia  "  when  Napoleon  received  the 
news  of  hM  brother's  abdication,  he  was  struck  with  astonish- 
inent :  be  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  after  a  kind  of 
nMcneBtary  stupor,  suddenly  anpeared  to  be  greatly  agitated. 
His  heart  waa  ready  to  burst,  when  Iw  exclaimed,  '  was  it  pos- 
sme  U»  suspect  so  mischievous  a  conduct  in  the  brother  moet  iir- 
woted  to  me?  When  I  waa  a  mere  lieutenant  of  artillery.  I 
braoflit  him  m  with  the  scanty  means  which  my  pay  afforded 
ne ;  I  diyidedmy  bread  with  him ;  and  thb  is  the  return  he  makes 
tar  my  IdndnAs  I*  The  emperor  was  so  overpowered  by  his  emo- 
Ifioo,  that  his  gfief  was  said  to  Itave  vented  itself  in  sobs."-dJW- 
▼asT,  t  it.  pt  iL  p.  AM.] 


to  occupy,  in  order  to  oonforra  to  my  line  of  poKtiei^ 
and  the  interest  of  my  empire,  your  first  datv  moat 
always  regard  mk,  your  second  mnat  have  reference 
to  France.  All  your  other  duties,  even  those  to- 
wards  the  countries  which  I,  commit  to  your  charge, 
are  secondary  to  these  primary  obligations." 

Thus  was  the  leading  principle  clearly  announced, 
upon  which  the  nominal  independence  of  kingdoms 
allied  to  France  was  in  future  to  be  understood  as 
resting.  The  monarchs,  to  whom  crowns  were 
assigned,  were  but  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ueutenanta 
of  the  kingdoms  in  which  tney  ruled ;  and  whatever 
part  the  interest  of  their  dominions  might  call  upon 
them  to  act,  they  were  still  subject,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  summons  and  control  of  their  liege 
lord  the  emperor,  and  compelled  to  prefer  what  his 
pleasure  should  term  the  weal  of  France,  to  every 
other  call  of  duty  whatever. 

The  fate  of  Holland  was  not  long  undecided. 
Indeed,  it  had  probably  been  determined  on  as  far 
back  as  Champagny'a  first  report,  in  which  it  had 
been  intimated,  tiiat  Holland,  with  all  its  provinces, 
was  to  become  an  integral  part  of  France.  This 
was  contrary  to  the  pledge  given  by  Napoleon  to 
the  Senate,  that  the  Rhine  should  be  considered  as 
the  natural  boundary  of  France ;  nor  was  it  (ess  in- 
conustent  with  his  pretended  determination,  that 
the  independence  of  Holland  should  be  respected 
and  mamtained.  Eut  both  these  engagementa 
yielded  to  the  force  of  the  reasoning  uBea  by  his 
mouth-piece  Champagny,  in  recommendine  the 
union  of  Holland  with  the  French  empire,  ana  with 
France  itself.  They  are  worth  quoting,  were  it  only 
to  show  how  httle  men  of  sense  are  ashamed  to 
produce  the  weakest  and  most  inconsistent  arfjii- 
ments,  when  they  speak  as  having  both  the  power 
and  the  settled  purpose  to  do  wrong.  "  Holland^" 
said  the  minister,  whose  very  effrontery  renders  his 
argaments  interesting,  "  is  in  a  manner  an  emana- 
tion from  the  territory  of  France,  and  is  necessary 
to  the  fiUl  complement  of  the  empire.  To  possess 
the  entire  Rhine,"  (which  had  been  proposed  as  the 
natural  boundary  of  Franc^)  "  your  majesty  must 
extend  the  frontier  to  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Thus  the 
course  of  all  the  rivers  which  arise  in  France,  or 
which  bathe  her  frontier,  will  belong  to  her  as  far  as 
the  sea.  To  leave  in  the  hands  of  strangers  the 
mouths  of  our  rivers,  woiUd  be,  sire,  to  confine  vour 
power  to  an  ill-bounded  monarchv,  instead  of  ex- 
tending its  dominions  to  the  natural  limits  befitting 
an  imperial  throne."  On  such  precious  reasoning; 
(much  on  a  par  with  the  claim  which  Napoleon  set 
up  to  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  appendage  of 
France,  along  with  the  isleof  Oleron,)  HoIlandwas» 
9th  July,  letO,  declared  an  integral  part  of  the  French- 
einpire. 

But  the  usurpation  was  not  tmavenged.  It  cost 
Bonaparte  a  greater  declension  in  pubhc  opinioi^ 
than  Lad  arisen  even  firom  his  unprincipled  attempts 
on  Spain.  It  is  true,  none  of  the  bloody  and  exten- 
sively miserable  consequences  had  occurred  in  Hol- 
land, which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  transac- 
tions at  Bayonne.  But  the  seizure  of  Holland 
brought  Bonaparte's  worst  fault,  his  ambition,  be- 
fore the  public,  in  a  more  broad  and  decided  point 
of  view.  II 

There  were  people  who  oould  endure  his  robbing 
strangers,  who  were  yet  shocked  that  he,  so  fond 
of  his  kindred,  and  in  general  so  liberal  to  them, 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  dethrone  his  own 
brother,  merely  for  entertaining  sentiments  becom- 
ing the  rank  to  which  he  haa  been  raised  bjr  him- 
self; to  disinherit  his  nephew  |  to  go  nigh  taxing  sa 
near  a  relation  with  mental  imbeciUty,  and  ail  on  < 
so  slight  a  provocation ;  fo^  the  only  real  point  of 
difference,  that,  viz.  reopectin^  the  English  com- 
merce, had  been  yielded  by  Louis  in  the  treaty  which 
Napoleon  had  signed,  but  only,  it  seemed,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  it.  It  was  observed,  too.  tha» 
m  the  manly,  but  respectfid  opposition  made  by 
Louis  to  his  brother's  wishes,  there  appeared  noth- 

■  [Napoleon  acJoiowledged  at  St.  Helena,  that  the  •'  annexation 
of  Louis's  kingdom  to  his  own  was  a  measure  which  oontnbu'ed 
toxuinhis  credinn  £iuope."-LAS  Caiss,  L  n.  p.  ao7.1 


UPE  OP  KAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


mtst&pforokB  thetliflpletanre  of  Napoleon,  thoogh 
ope  of  the  niost  irritable  of  men  on  the  eubjecis 
with  which  his  ambition  was  implicated.    It  seemed 
a  speciefi  of  gratuitous  violenoe,  acted  as  if  to  show 
that  no  circumstance  of  relationship,  Aimity  feeling, 
or  compassion,  (to  moke  no  mention  of  justice  or 
moderation,)  couJd  interfere  with  or  check  the  prog- 
ress of  Napoleon's  ambition  j  and  whilst  the  more 
sanmune  prophesied,  that  ho  who  rnn  so  rashly, 
roiRht  one  day  run  himself  to  a  close,  all  agreed  that 
JMfl  empire,  coiiiposed  of  such  heterqgrneous  parts, 
«ould  not,  in  all  probability,  survive  the  mortal  date 
ol  the  founder,  supposing  it  to  last  so  long.    In  the 
mean  Uftie  it  was  evident,  that  the  condition  of  no 
state,  however  aolemiily  guarantied  by  Bonaparte 
turaself,  coujd  be  considererl  as  secure  or  free  from 
choitoe  whUe  it  was  subject  to  his  influence.    To 
conclude  the  whole,  the  Dutch  Were  informed  by 
the  emperor. with  bitter  composure,  that  "he  had 
hoped  to  unite  thorn  to  Prance  as  allies,  hy  giving 
them  a  pnnce  of  his  own  blood  as  a  ruler ;  that  his 
hopes,  however,  had  been  deceived ;  and  that  he  had 
Shown  more  forbearance  than  consisted  \<^ith  his 
character,  or  than  hie  rights  required ;"— thus  inti- 
mating some  further  and  unejtpressed  severiti'  which 
he  mitfht  have  felt  himself  justified  in  adding  to  the 
prtualejrile  of  his  brother  and  the  confiscation  of 
ms  late  dominions :  and  msmuating,  that  the  Dutch 
had  escaped  cheaply  with  the  loss  of  their  separate 
nauonal  existence. 


(ma. 


CHAPTER  LIU.  " 

dates  proposed  for  the  Succession.— The  Swedes,  thinking  to 
ooncihttte  mpcdeon.fyL  on  Bamadotta.-BonaS^rte  iSicUna? 
SSS^f^n^v"*  ^^  ebotee -Parting  Inierviei^U^Jin  bJSS 

U^SJZ^  ^%iJ^''2!^~^  ^"»WP  Prince  unw.lHng- 
ar  aeeedos  to  the  CoHtioental  Sratrai.— fvannlcon  malcM  ■ 
Tour  thrwwl,  Flnnd^  and  HoUtS-»turn?toPaS  Sid  Ski 

pS^i  h„  mSJ  r.  °"*  ^  German  Oooan  annexod  to  Prance.- 
£^  J^nJiJ  h^  **^*^  ^  appropriation  of  OldenbuS  - 
SSE T/^l.ft  >?»P«rt*'wo.  ot  eeruiin  Seaporb.  of  varKmi 

Peace,  broken  eff  br  Bonaparte's  unreasonable  Demand^ 

In  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  a 
new  sceptre,  and  that  of  Napoleon's  olvn  formihi?, 
was  broken,  as  he  wrenched  it  out  of  the  hands  oi 
ms  brother.  In  the  case  of  Sweden,  and  in  hopes 
of  ensunng  the  patronage  of  the  French  emperor, 
or  averting  his  enmity,  a  diadem  was  placed  on  the 
brows  of  one,  who,  like  Napoleon  hiniself,  had  com- 
nienced  his  career  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  high  spirit 
and  intrepid  enterpnse  of  Oustavus  IV.,  unsupported 
88  they  were  either  by  distinguished  military  abili- 
Uesj  or  by  effectual  TOwer,  seemed  as  if  he  aped  the 
parts  of  Gustavus  Adolohus  or  Charies  XH,  with- 
out considenng  the  declined  condition  of  the  coun- 
ty he  governed,  or  the  inferiority  of  his  own  talents. 
Sweden  had  suffered  great  losses  by  the  daring  man- 
ner m  which  this  pnnce  maintained  the  ancient 
pnnciptes  of  aristocracy  agamsl-the  overwhelming 
power  of  France. 

Pomerania,  being  the  only  dominion  belonging  to 
f^E^IS.  °"  ***®  south  side  of  the  Baltic,  ha^lJUn 
ttJten  possession  of  by  France  in  the  war  of  1806-7; 
111  k  ^®*'  ^^^  had  been  a  party  to  that  war,  and 
^had  encouraged  Gustavus  to  maintain  it*  had, 
Mcechanang  her  pohncs  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
herself  declared  war  against  Sweden,  for  the  sole 
w«i«'i'i^'^SS*'i?*i?"i??^  °^  possessing  herself  of 
^wirfSn'  kIS'^^S^^  ^"^  succeeded  in  appropriating. 
mr«.Sl**K^'  therefore,  lost,  under  tfiis  ill-fatTd 

.V^hXJf^.**K ""^  °"®  *^'^  ^^  *»«^  territories,  and  the 
iimabuants  became  anxious  to  secure,  even  were  it 
by  desperate  measures,  the  independence  of  that 

Souid  SSSTt^;!,  ^^'^"^  ^'^  h'^  ^'^'  Russia 
eftouid  asmre  to  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  an- 

S?ll'°«'*'''"~i^"i?  ^^""i  ^'^c«  «nBht  reward 
i^tiS^fe""  ""^  J^S  fiufierings  of  Denmark,  by 
nmtmg  the  crown  of  Sweden  with  that  of  Deamarfc 


and  Norway,  and  aidmg  the  sitbjogatJdn  dt  The 
country  with  an  auxiliary  army.  While  these  cn- 
iamities  impended  over  their  ancient  fitatc,  tli% 
Swedes  felt  confident  that  Gustavus  was  too  rasii 
to  avert  the  storm  by  submission,  too  weak,  and 
perhaps  too  unlucky,  to  retjisl  its  violenw.  This 
conviction  led  to  a  conspiracy,  perhaps  one  of  tho 
most  universally  known  m  history. 

The  unfortunate  king  was  seized  upon  and  made 
pnsonerin  March,  1B09.  without  any  other  resist  anco 
than  his  oWn  unassisted  swonfcooid  maintain ;  and 
so  little  were  the  conspirators  afraid  of  his  bring  able 
to  find  a  party  in  the  state  desirous  of  replarjug  liim 
m  the  government,  that  they  were  content  he  fliould 
have  his  liberty  and  a  sifitablc  pension  on  his  opree- 
ing  to  consider  himself  as  an  e.xile  from  Sweden  ;♦ 
m  which  sentence  ofbanishmenr,  with  little  preitnc« 
to  justice,  his  wife,  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  his  children^  comprehending  the  heir  of  hia 
crown,  were  also  inchidcd.t 

The  Duke  of  Sudcrmanin,  uncle  of  the  dethroned 
pnrjce.  was  called  to  the  throne,  antl  the  succession 
of  the  kingdom  was  destined  .to  Christian  of  Au^ua- 
tenbem,  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Holstein.  Peace  was 
niadeby  the  new  king  with  Russia,  at  the  expense 
of  cedmg  Finland  and  the  isle  of  Aland  to  thai 
power.  Soon  aftertrard  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Pfiriai 
bjr  which  Charies  XIII.  promised  to  adhere  to  the 
Continental  System,  and  to  shut  his  ports  ariose 
all  Bnnsh  commerce,  with  certain  indulgences  on 
the  articles  ctf  salt  and  colonial produca  In  rt^quiial, 
Wapoleon  restored  to  Sweden  her  continental  prov- 
ince of  Pomerania,  with  the  isle  of  Rugen,  reseiv- 
ing,  howeverj^  such  donations  or  pensions  as  he  had 
assigned  to  his  soldiers  or  followers,  upon  those  ler- 
mones. .  But  though  the  politics  of  Sweden  were 
thus  entifely  changed,  its  tevolulion  was  deittincd  to 
proceed. 

The  king  being  aged,  the  eyes  of  tlie  people  wera 
much  fixed  on  the  successor,  or  Crown  Prince^  who 
took  upon  himself  the  chief  labour  of  the  government; 
and  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  nation. 
Bupis  government  was  of  short  duration.  On  the 
28th  of  May,  1810,  while  reviewing  some  troops,  be 
suddenly  fell  from  his  horse,  and  expired  on  the  spot, 
leaving  Sweden  again  without  any  head  excepting 
the  old  king.  This  event  agitated  the  whole  nation, 
and  various  candidates  were  proposed  for  the  success 
sion  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  these  was  the  Kinfl:  of  Denmark,  who, 
after  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  Bonaparte,  had  some 
nght  to  expect  his  support    Tile  son  of  the  late  un- 
fortunate monarch,  nghtfiil  heir  of  the  crown,  and 
named  hke  hrai  Gustavus,  was  also  proposed  as  a 
candidate.    The  Duke  of  OldenbiAit  btother-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  partisans.    To  each 
of  these  candidates  there  la^  practical  obiectiona. 
To  have  followed  tl^e  line  of  lawful  succession,  and 
called  Gustavus  to  the  throne,  (which  could  not  be 
forfeited  l^  his  father's  infirmity,  so  £ar  ae  he  was 
concerned,)  would  have  been  to  place  a  child  at  the 
head  of  the  state,  and  mtist  have  uiferred,  amid  this 
most  arduotfB  crisis,  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
choosmg  a  regent.    Such  choice  might,  too,  be  the 
means,  at  a  future  time,  of  revtviing  his  fathers  claim 
to  the  crown.    The  countries  of  Denmark  and  Swe-  * 
den  had  been  too  long  rivaJs  for  the  Swedes  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark:  and  to  choose  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  wouW 
have  been,  in  effect,  to  submit  themselves  to  Kuasia- 
oi  whose  last  bdiaviour  towards  her  Sweden  had 
considerable  reason  to  complain. 

In  this  embarrassment  they  were  thoncdit  to  start  a 
happy  idea,  who  proposed  to  conciliate  Napoleon  by 
bestowing  the  ancient  crown  of  the  Goths  upon  one 
•  Uongal  Regiater.  voL  li  p.  7«.J 

»  I  A  coMiaiMx  of  no  eominon  kiad  tore  him  horn  th*  tbnm, 
ana  transported  hioi  out  of  his  states.  Tbo  wiftnimity  cvjnoai 
as^inst  bim  is,  no  doubt,  a  proof  of  tbe  wrong  ke  bad  oooMnittMi. 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  ho  was  iaexcusablo  and  eren  naad :  but 
It  fSf  notwilbiUindinff.  extraoidioaryand  unexampiad,  that.  Jn  that 
cruis.  a  single  sword  was  not  drawu  in  his  de&nc9,  whMto  fraa» 
hlTcction,  frwn  froUtude,  from  >vbiMus  t«elW  or  oiAn  fion  roem 
y™rr«i*'v"  "  rojwt  to  »ot  and  Uuly,  it  is  a  drcumstanoa  wbioh 
do^litue  honour  to  the  atmosphera  of  kii«i."^NAM>LJiaK»  Lag 
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-of  hifl  own  fteM-marahAls,  and  a  hi|[b  noble  of  his 
empire,  namely,  John  Baptisie  Julian  Bemadotte, 
Ptince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  This  distinguished  officer 
was  Aianied  to  a  sister  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  wife, 
Idaughter  of  a  'wealthy  and  respectable  individual, 
named  Cl^ry,)  through  whom  he  had  the  advantage 
of  an  alliance  with  the  imperial  family  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  had  acquired  a  hij?h  reputation  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  both  when  governor  of  Hanover,  anri^ad- 
ministrator  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  On  the  latter 
occasion,  Bernadolte  was  said  to  have  shown  him- 
self in  a  particular  manner  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  Swedish  nation  ;  and  it  was  even  insinuated, 
that  he  would  not  be  averi^  to  exchanj^e  the  errors  of 
'Popery  for  the  reformed  tenets  ofi. Luther.  The 
Swedish  nation  fell  venr  generally  into  the  line  of 
policy  which  prompted  this  choice.  Humiliating  as  it 
might,  at  another  period,  have  been  to  a  people  proud 
of  their  ancient  renown,  to  choose  for  their  master  a 
foreign  soldier,  differing  from  them  in  birth  and  reli- 
inons  faith,  such  an  election  yet  promised  to  place  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  a  person  admirably  quaUfi^ 
to  comprehend  and  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the 
time  J  and  it  was  a  choice,  sure,  as  they  thought,  to 
be  agreeable  to  him  upon  whose  nod  the  world 
seemed  to  depend. 

Yet,  there  is  the  best  reason  to  doubt,  whether,  in 
j)referring  Bemadotte  to  their  vocant  throne,  the 
Swedes  md  a  thing  which  was  gratifying  to  Napo- 
leon. The  name  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
elect,  had  been  known  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
before  that  of  Bonaparte  had  been  heard  of.  Bema- 
dotte had  been  the  older,  though  certainly  not  there- 
fore the  better  soldier.  On  the  18th  Brumaire,  he 
-was  so  far  from  joining  Bonaparte  in  his  enterprise 
'against  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  notwiihstand- 
ing  all  advances  made  to  him,  that  he  was  on  the 
«pot  at  St.  Cloud  armed  and  prepared,  had  circum- 
stances permitted,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
any  part  of  the  military,  who  might  be  brou^^ht  to  de- 
clare for  the  Directory.  And  although,  like  every 
one  else,  Bemadotte  submitted  to  the  consular  sys- 
tem, and  held  the  goveminent  of  Holland  under 
Bonaparte,  yet  then,  as  well  as  under  the  empire,  he 
wtLB  always  understood  to  belong  to  a  class  of  offi- 
cers, whom  Napoleon  employed  mdeed,  and  reward- 
ed, but  without  loving  them,  or  perhaps  relying  on 
them  more  than  he  was  compelled  to  do,  although 
their  character  was  in  most  instances  a  warrant  tor 
their  fidelity. 

These  ofiacers  formed  a  comparatively  small  class, 
yet  comprehending  some  of  the  most  distinguishcMl 
names  in  the  French  army,  who,  in  seeing  the  vis- 
ionary Republic  glide  from  their  gras^  had  been, 
nevertheless,  tmable  to  forget  the  promises  held  out 
to  them  by  the  earlier  dawn  of  the  revolution.    Rec- 
onciled bv  necessity  to  a  state  of  servitude  which 
they  could  not  avoid,  this  party  considered  them- 
selves as  the  soldiers  of  France,  not  of  Napoleon, 
and  followed  the  banner  of  their  country  rather  than 
the  fortunes  of  the  emperor.    Without  being  person- 
allv  Napoleon's  enemies,  they^  were  not  the  friends 
of  nis  despotic  power  ;  and  it  was  to  be  exj^ected, 
jshould  any  opportunity  occur,  that  men  so  thinking 
would  make  a  stand,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
some  modifications  into  the  arbitrary  system  which 
the  emperor  had  established. 
^  Napoleon,  always  deeply  politic,  unless  when  car- 
jied  off  by  sudden  bursts  ot  temperament,  took,  as 
■already  mentioned,  great  care,  in  his  distribution  of 
■duties  and  honours,  at.once  to  conceal  from  the  pub- 
lic the  existenceof  a  difference  in  opinion  amoniv  ms 
general  officers,  and  also  to  arm  the  interests  of  those 
patriots  themselves  against  their  own  speculative 
opinions,  by  rendering  the  present  state  of  things  to9 
"beneBcm  to  them  for  their  being  easily  induced  to 
attempt  any  change.    Still  it  may  nevertheless  be 
conceived,  that  it  was  not  out  of  this  class  of  luke- 
warm adherents  he  would  have  voluntarily  selected 
a  candidate  for  a  kingdom,  which,  being  removed  at 
«ome  distance  from  the  influence  of  France,  he  would 
more  willingly  have  seen  conferred  on  some  one^ 
whose  devotion  to  the  will  of  his  emperor  was  not 
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Ukely^to  be  disturbed  by  any  intrusion  of  conscien** 
tious  patriotism. 

But,  besides  the  suspicion  entertained  by  Napoleon 
of  Bernadotte's  political  opinions,  subjects  of  posi- 
tive discord  had  recently  arisen  between  them.  Ber- 
nadotte  had  been  blamed  by  the  emperor  for  permit- 
ting  the  escape  of  Romana  and  the  Spaniards,  as 
already  mentioned.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Saxon  troops  in  the  campaign  of 
Wagram ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  set  of  very 
scientific  mancuuvres,  by  which  he  detained  General 
Bellcgarde  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  when  his 
presence  mi^ht  have  been  essentially  useful  to  the 
Archduke  Charles,  he  was  censured  by  Napoleon  as 
tardy  in  his  movements. 

The  landing  of  the  Enghsh  at  Walcheren  induced 
Fouch6,  as  has  been  already  said,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Clarke,  then  minister  at  war,  to  intrust 
Bemadotte  with  the  charge  of  the  defence  of  Flan- 
ders and  Holland.  But  neither  in  this  service  had 
he  the  good  fortune  to  please  the  emoeror.  Fouchf, 
at  whose  instance  he  had  accepted  the  situation, 
was  already  tottering  in  office ;  and  the  ill-selected 
expression,  "  that  however  necessary  Napoleon  was 
to  the  glory  of  France,  yet  his  presence  was  not 
indispensable  to  repel  invasion,"*  was  interpreted 
into  a  magnifying  of  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  emperor.  Napoleon  made  his  displeasure  mani- 
fest by  depriving  Bemadotte  of  the  command  of 
Belgium,  and  sending  him  back  to  the  north  of  Grer- 
mnny ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  general^  on  his  parti 
was  so  little  inclined  to  make  a  secret  of  his  resent- 
ment, that  he  was  remarked  as  a  fiery  Gascon,  who, 
if  he  should  ever  have  an  c^porttmity,  would  be 
likely  to  do  mischief. 

But  while  such  were  the  bad  terms  betwixt  the 
emperor  and  his  general,  the  Swedes,  unsuspicious 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  imagined^  that  in  choos- 
ing Bemadotte  for  successor  to  their  throne,  they 
were  paying  to  Bonaparte  the  most  acceptable  trib- 
ute. And,  notwithstanding  that  Napoleon  was  ac- 
tually at  variance  with  Bemadotte,  and  although, 
in  a  political  view,  he  would  much  rather  have  given 
his  aid  to  the  pretensions  of  the  King  of  Denmark,t 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  reflecting,  that  Swe- 
den retained  a  certain  degree  of  indei>enaence ;  that 
the  sea  separated  her  shores  from  his  armies ;  and 
that,  however  wdUng  to  conciliate  him,  the  Swedei^ 
were  not  in  a  condition  absolutely  to  be  compelled  to 
receive  laws  at  his  hand.  It  was  necessary  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  choice,since  he  could  not  dictate  to  them; 
and  by  doing  so  he  might  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
another  splendid  example  of  the  heig;ht  to  which  his 
service  conducted  his  generals,  of  his  own  desire  to 
assist  their  promotion,  and  of  that  which  might  be 
much  more  doubtful  than  the  two  first  propositions, 
—of  his  willingness  to  pay  deference  to  the  claims 
of  a  people  in  electing  their  chief  magistrate.  When, 
iherefore,  Bemadott^  protesting  that  he  would,  be 
exclusively  guided  by  Napoleon^  wishes  in  pursuing 
or  relinquishmg  this  important  object,  besought  him 
for  his  countenance  with  the  States  of  Sweden,  who 
were  to  elect  the  Crown  Prince,  Bonaparte  answer- 
ed, that  he  would  not  interfere  in  the  elections  by 
any  solicitations  or  arguments,  but,  that  he  gave  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  his  permission  to  be  a  can- 
didate, and  should  be  welt  pleased  if  he  proved  a 
successfiil  one.  Such  is  Napoleon's  account  of  the 
transaction,*  We  have,  however,  been  ^favoured 
with  some  manuscript  observations^  in  which  a  very 

•  [FoucW,  t.  i.  p.  887.1 

t  ["  TIm  real  tiag,"  he  laid,  "  accoidiof  to  my  political  mtani, 
and  the  true  intereHta  of  Praaoe,  wtn  the  Kin;  of  Denmark  (be- 
cause I  should  then  bavejKovejned  Sweden  by  the  influ^oe  ofay 
simple  contact  with  tlie  Danish  provinces."] 

:  I"  I,  the  elected  monarch  of  the  people,  had  to  answer,  that  I 
could  not  set  myself  i«ainst  the  elections  of  other  people,  tt  wm 
what  I  toid  Bemadotte,  whose  whole  attitude  betravcd  the 
anxiety  excited  by  the  expectation  of  my  answer.  ladded,  UMtt 
he  had  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  goodwill  of  which  he  bad 
been  the  oinect ;  that  I  wished  to  be  eoosidered  as  harinr  had  no 
weight  in  his  election,  but  that  it  had  my  approbaUon  and  my  beat 
Mrishes.  I  felt,  however,  shall  I  say  it,  a  secret  matinct^  wjbich 
made  the  tUdgdiMgraeaMe  sad  painnd.  BenMdotlewas,m&ct« 
the  seipmrwhicn  iMWiWMd  w  iDjbo«oin.''---MA] 
Cases,  L  ilL  p.  ITU] 
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diflforent  ooloor  is  giren  to  Napoleon's  Droceedmgs, 
•tnd  which  prove  distinctly,  that  while  Nd))oleon 
treated  the  Crown  Prince  elect  of  Sweden  with  faii^ 
langnage.  he  endeavoured  by  underhand  intriguea  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes.* 

The  Swedes,  however,  remained  fixed  in  their 
choice,  notTvitastanding  the  insinuations  of  Desau- 
gier,  the  French  envoy,  whom  Napoleon  afterward 
affected  to  disown  and  recall,  for  supporting  in  the 
'diet  of  Orebro,  the  interest  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
instead  of  that  of  Bemadotte. 

Napoleon's  cold  assent,  or  rather  an  assurance 
that  he  would  not  dissent,  bcin^  thus  wrung  reluc- 
tantly from  him,  Bernadottc,  owing  to  his  excellent 
character  among  the  Swedes,  and  their  opinion  of 
his  imterest  with  Napoleon,  was  chosen  Grown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  by  the  States  of  that  kingdom, 
2l8t  August,  1810.  Napoleon,  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges, was  enabled  to  resist,  though  with  dif- 
ficultv,  a  strong  temptation  to  retract  hjs  consent, 
and  defeat  the  intended  election.  Perhaps  this  un- 
friendly disposition  might  be  in  some  degree  over- 
come by  the  expectation,  that  by  their  present  choice 
the  £mperor  of  France  would  secure  the  accession 
of  Sweden  to  the  anti-commercial  system ;  whereas, 
by  attempting  a  game  which  he  was  not  equally 
sure  of  wmninjg,  he  might,  indeed,  have  disappointed 
a  man  whom  he  loved  not,  but  by  doing  so  must  run 
the  risk  of  throwing  the  States  of  Sweden,  who 
were  not  likely  to  be  eaually  unanimous  in  behalf  of 
any  other  French  candidate^  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
laiid,  his  avowed  foe ;  or  ot  Rusma,  who,  since  the 
trea^  of  Schoenbrun,  and  Napoleon's  union  with 
the  House  of  Austria,  could  only  be  termed  a  doubt- 
ful and  cloudy  friend. 

But  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Bemadotte 
some  guarantee  of  his  dependance  upon  France  and 
its  emperor.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
attempt  when  Bemadotte  applied  to  him  forietters 
of  emancipation  from  his  allegiance  to  France, 
which  could  not  decently  be  withheld  from  the 
Prince  Royal  of  another  country.  "  The  expediting 
of  the  letters  patent,"  said  Napoleon,  "  has  been 
retarded  by  a  proposal  made  by  the  Council,  that 
Bemadotte  should  previously  bind  himself  never  to 
bear  arms  against  Napoleon."  Bemadotte  exclaini- 
ed  against  a  proposal  which  must  have  left  him  in 
the  rank  of  a  French  general.  The  emperor  was 
ashamed  to  persist  in  a  demand  so  unreasonable, 
and  dismissed  him  with  the  almost  prophetic  words, 
— **  Go— our  destinies  must  be  accomplished."  He 
proynised  the  Prince  Royal  two  millions  of  francs  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  principal itv  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
and  other  possessions  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  in  Holland,  and  which  he  restored  on  ceasing 
to  bo  a  subject  of  Prance.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  Napoleon,  while  at  St.  Helena,  permitted  him- 
self to  assert  that  he  had  made  a  present  of  this 
money  (of  which  only  one  milUon  was  ever  paid)  to 
enable  Bemadotte  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignitv  with  becoming  splendour. 

To  oring  the  anairs  of  Sweden  to  a  close  for  the 
present,  we  may  hjsre  add,  that,  though  that  nation 
were  desiroos  to  escape  the  renewal  of  the  desperate 
and  hopeless  straggle  with  France,  they  were  most 
unwilling,  nevertheless,  to  lose  the  advantages  of 
their  commerce  with  England.  Tha  conduct  of  the 
national  buaness  soon  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  king 
not  permitting  him  to  conduct  them  any  longer,  it 
became  Eemadotte's.  or,  as  he  was  now  named, 
Charles  John's  difficult  and  delicate"  task  to  endeav- 
oar  at  oBoe  to  propitiate  France,  and  to  ^d  excuses 
which  might  dispose  Bonaparte  to  grant  some  re- 
laxation on  the  sabject  of  the  Continental  System. 
iBut  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Prince  of  Sweden 
to  disguise  his  motive  for  evading  a  eordial  co-opera- 
tion in  Napoleon's  favourite  measure,  so  th^  latter, 
about  three  months  after  the  accession  of  his  former 
companion  in  arms  to  supreme  power,  grew  impatient 
oBOugh  to  overwhelm  the  Swodish  minister.  Baron 
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utmost  volubility  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  Irving 
the  astonished  ambassador  scarce  an  omiung  to 
throst  in  a  word  by  way  of  observation,  defeDoei  or 
answer.  **  Po  thcv  believe  in  Sweden  that  I  am  to 
be  so  easily  duped  1  Do  they  think  I  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  half 'state  of  things  1  Give  me  no  senti- 
ments !  it  is  from  facts  we  lorm  our  opinions.  You 
si^ed  the  peace  with  me  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  engaged  yourself  then  to  break  off  all 
communication  with  Britain ;  ye  I  you  retained  an 
English  agent  till  late  in  the  summer,  and  kept  the 
communication  open  by  way  of  Gottenburg.  Your 
small  islands  are  so  many  smuggling  magazines ; 
your  vessels  liTeet  the  English  ana  exchange  freu^hta. 
I  have  not  slept  an  hour  to-night  on  account  of  your 
affairs ;  yet  you  ought  to  suner  me  to  take  repose,,  I 
have  need  of  it.  You  have  vessels  in  ever^f  port  ui 
England.  You  talk  of  the  necessity  of  buying  salt, 
forsooth.  Is  it  for  salt  you  go  into  the  Thames  1 — 
You  talk  of  suffering,  by  supersedingthe  trade.  Do 
you  not  believe  that  I  suffer  1  That  Gennanjr, 
Bourdeaux,  Holland,  and  France  suficrl  But  it 
must  all  be  ended.  You  must  fire  on  the  EngGsh, 
and  you  must  confiscate  their  merchandise,  or  you 
must  have  war  with  France.  Open  war,  or  con- 
stant tncndship— this  is  my  last  word^y  ultimate 
determination.  Could  they  think  in  Sweden  that  t 
would  modify  xnv  system,  because  I  love  and  es- 
teem the  Prince  Royal  1  Did  I  not  love  and  esteem 
the  Sang  of  Holland  1  He  is  my  brother,  yet  I  have 
broken  with  him :  I  have  silenced  the  voice  of  nature 
to  give  ear  to  that  of  the  general  interest."  These, 
and  many  laolent  expressions  to  the  same  purpose^ 
Bonaparte  poured  out  in  §a  elevation  of  voice  that 
might  be  heard  in  the  adjoming  apartments. 

The  emperor's  remonstrances,  transmitted  by  the 
ambassador,  were  seconded  at  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm by  the  arguments  of  Deiunarit  and  Russia ; 
and  the  Crown  Ptince  was  at  last  obliged  Xo  give  the 
national  adherence  of  Sweden  to  the  Contmenial 
System,  and  to  declare  war  against  l^glirndtt  Tb» 
British  government  were  fiiliy  sensible  ot  the  con- 
straint under  wiiich  Sweden  acted,  andt  so  ttr  from 
acting  hostilely  towards  that  kingdom,  did  not  seem 
to  make  any  perceptible  change  in  the  relations 
which  had  before  subsisted  between  the  countries. 

In  the  mean  timci  Bemadotte  and  Napoleon,  f^ 
a  time,  veiled  under  the  usual  forms  of  courts^  tDobr 
mutual  dislike  ^nd  resentment  But  the  Crown 
Prince  could  not  foi]gtve  the  emperor  for  an  attempt 
to  lord  it  over  him  luce  a  superior  over  a  vassal,  and 
compelling  him^  notwithstanding  his,  entreaties,  to 
distress  ms  subjects,  and  to  render  his  government 
unpopular,  by  saorificinga  lucrative  trade.  Nupoleoiu 
on  the  other  hand,  was  incensed  that  Bemadotte, 
whose  greatness  he  considered  as  existii^  only  by 
his  own  permissron,  sfaouM  affect  to  differ  m  opinion 
from  him,  or  hesitate  betwixt  obliging  France  and 
injnrmg  Sweden. 

On  other  occasional  differences  betwixt  the  vover- 
eigns,  it  appeared  that  mere  was  no  esger  desire  on 
the  part  ot  the  Grown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  oblige 
the  Emperor  of  France.  Repeated  depends  for 
Sfiilors  and  soldiers  to  be  engaged  in  the  French 
service,  were  made  by  Napoleon.  These  Bemadotte 
always  tried  to  evade,  by  referring  to  the  laws  of 
Sweden,  as  a  limited  monarchy,  which  did  not  per- 
mit him,  like  the  absolute  majesty  of  Denmark^  to 
dispose  of  her  sailors  at  pleasnre;  and  by  enlanong 
on  the  nature  of  the  Swedes,  who,  bold  and  wiuiry 
soldiers  at  home,  were  too  much  attached  to  ^eur 
own  chmate  and  manners,  to  endure  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  these,  and  such  like  excuses  n<^ 
one  co^d  read  more  readily  than  Napoleon}  a  ftrei 
resolution  en  the  part  of  his  old  oempaniott  m  artna, 
not  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Prance  in  an?  point 
in  which  he  could  avoid  it.  And  though  an  outward 
show  of  friend^ip  was  maintained'^  between  the 
countries,  and  even  between  the  sovereigns,  yet  it 
was  of  that  insincere  kind  which  was  sure  to  be 
broken  off  on  the  sli^test  collision  of  their  mutoel 
t  (Aamal  R^cilitar,  vol.  IIL  p.  fiiaj 
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intcTestfi.  It  remainecl,  hoWever,  undisturbed  till 
fde  eventful  year  of  1813.~We  return  to  the  afiairs 
of  Bounce. 

The  emperor  undertook  a  tour  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Flanders  and  Holland  with  his  young  em- 
press, with  the  view  of  enfbrdnK  his  views  and 
imrposes  in  church  and  state.  In  the  course  of  this 
joumeyione  or  two  remarkable  circumstances  took 
place.  The  first  was,  his  flirious  reproaches  to  the 
clengy  of  Brabant,  who^  more  ri^orons  Papists  than 
in  isome  ofiier  Cathohc  countnes,  had  circulated 
among  their  congregations  the  bull  of  cicommuni- 
eation  fulminated  by  the  Pope  against  Napoleon. 
The  provocation  was  certainly  considerable,  but  the 
mode' of  resenting  it  was  indecently  violent.  He 
"^as  especially  angry  that  they  appeared  without 
their  canonical  dresses.  Tou  call  yourselves 
priests,"  he  said ;  "  where  are  your  vestments  1  Are 
yon  attomevs,  notaries,  or  peasants  7  You  .begin  by 
lorsetting  tne  respect  due  to  me;  whereas,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Christian  church,  as  these  gentlemen" 
^tm'mng  to  Ae  protestant  deputies)  "  can  teach  you, 
is,  as  they  have  fust  pTofes^sed,  to  render  unto  CaBsar 
tile  things  which  are  Ciesar^s.  But  you— you  will 
not  pray  for  your  sovereign,  because  a  Romish  priest 
excommunicatod  me.  fiut  who  gave  him  such  a 
Tight  1  Perhaps  it  is  your  wish  to  bring  back  tor- 
tures and  scanblds,  but  I  will  take  eare  to  baffie 
ytro.  1-  bear  the  temp<5ral  sword,  and  I  know  how  to 
Tiise  it  I  am  a  monarch  of  God^s  creation,  and  you 
repxj^ts  of  the  earth  dare  not  oppose  me.  I  render 
an  adoonnt  of  ray  govenmient  to  none  save  God  and 
•  JesOB  Christ.  Do  you  think  I  am  one  formed  to 
khs  the  P6p^s  slipper  1  Had  you  the  power,  you 
would  shave  my  head,  clap  a  cowl  on  me,  and  plunge 
ne  in  a  cloister.  But  if  you  preach  not  the  gospel 
tts  the  Apostles  did,  I  will  banish  you  from  the 
empire,  and  disperse  you  like  so  many  Jews.  And 
lloiMMiu*  lePrefet,  see  that  these  men  swear  to  the 
Goncotdat^  and  take  eare  that  the  orthodox  Gospel 
oe  taught  m  the  eedestastical  seminaries,  that  they 
may  send  out  men  of  sense,  and  not  idiots  like 
fhcBe."    Thtis  closed  this  edifying  admonition. 

The  Dutch  were  under  the  necessity  of  assuming 
the  appearance  of  great  rejoicing;  yet  even  the  dan- 
ger of  indulging  their  blunt  humour,  could  not  al- 
together restrain  these  downright  merchants.  When 
the  emperor  made  a  stir  about  establishing  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  at  Amsterdam,  one  of  the  buigo- 
KBttsters  gravely  observed,  there  was  no  need  of  a 
chamber,  sioee  a  closet  would  hdd  all  the  commerce 
left  them.  In  like  manner,  when  Napoleon  was 
'VHundng,  that  he  would  soon  have  a  fleet  of  two 
Imndi^  sail;  **And  when  you  have  got  them," 
eaid  «  ptafn-spoken  eltisen,  "  the  Ettglish  will  have 
d^ble  that  number." 

But,  more  formidable  than  bluiit  truAs  and  indif- 
f&tetii  Jests,  there  appeared,  whUe  Bonaparte  was  in 
fictiand,  one  of  thofle  stern  invocations  ezxnting  the 
people  agahrat  foreign  tyranny^  which  have  often 
oeoiiioned  the  downfall  of  uiijnst  power,  and  al- 
ittys  rendened  Ihoee  who  possess  it  unhappy  and 
iflftMute.  'People  of  Holland,"  said  this  smg^ar 
»^er,  (which  may  be  compared  to  the  tract  called 
luliitg  ho  Murder,  which  dfrove  sleep  from  Crom- 
wdl^B  pilloW))  "  why  do  you  fear  your  oppressorl^ 
lie  la  one,  you  are  many.  Appeal  to  Ms  very  sol- 
diflifi ;  their  detfertions  in  Spam  ahow  how  they  hate 
him :  atad  Oven  his  ^nerns  would  abandon  him, 
vomd  they  tectire  theur  own  rank  and  grandeur  inde- 
pendent of  his.  But  above  alL  arise  to  the  task  of 
Yom  own  redemption ;  rise  in  the  fulness  of  nation- 
mi  strength.  A  general  revolt  of  the  Continent  wUl 
ensees  the  'Oppies^r  Wfll  fell,  and  your  triumph  wfll 
be  a  wsrmnf^  to  tyrants,  and  an  example  to  the 
world."  This  address  produced  no  perceptible  effect 
et  the  tiiAe,  bnt^with  other  papers  of  the  kind,  it 
made  a  profound  nnprcssion  on  the  public  mind. 

On  his  moaacn  to  Paris,  Napoleon  set  himself  still 
Anther  to  impose  the  extension  of  tlie  Continental 
System,  which  he  was  induced  to  attempt  by  the 
ttipropnation  of  Holland,  and  the  revohition  in 
Sweden.  Holding  his  plan  as  mnch  more  decisiye 
than  it  could  have  been,  even  if  his  power  and  his 


spleen,  had  been  adequate  to  efiect  hiepuipoeei  h^. 
cast  his  eyes  in  every  direction,  to  dose  every  aper* 
ture,  however  small,  through  which  British  com- 
merce, the  ^ctim  he  hoped  entirely  to  smotheic; 
might  draw  ever  so  slight  a  gasp  Of  breath. 

It  was  a  feature  of  Bonaparte's  ambiiion— as 
indeed  it  is  of  inordinate  ambition  in  general— that 
whatever  additions  were  made  to  his  empire  extend- 
ed his  wish  of  acauisition.  Holland,  whose  traders 
were  princes,  and  she  hsrself  the  queen  of  com- 
merce, had  been  already  devoured,  with  her  ample 
seacoast  and  far-famed  harbours.  But  other  cities^ 
less  wealthy  and  famed,  yet  still  venerable  from  their 
ancient  impprtance,  must  become  a  part  of  France^ 
ere  Bonaparte  thought  his  blockade  against  Britii^ 
commerce  complete  and  impervious. 

The  seiiure  of  the  poor  regions  called  the  Valai^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  sunered  to  exist  as  a  free 
republic,  gave  France  the  absolute  command  of  the 
road  over  the  Simplon ;  the  property,^  and  perhiq^s 
the  command  of  which  passage,  it  being  the  great  ^ 
means  of  communication  betvtaxt  France  and  Ital}; 
Napoleon  did  not  incline  should  remain  with  a  petty 
republic.  It  was  a  sufficient  reason,  at  this  unhappy 
period,  for  depriving  any  country  of  its  independence 
that  France  was  to  be  benefited  by  the  change,  a 
was  not  in  this  case  a  bloodless  one.  .The  poor 
mountaineers  flew  to  arms,  and  it  required,  some 
fighting  before  they  were  compelled  to  submission, 
and  their  barren  mountains  were  annexed  to  France: 

But  it  was  of  much  greater  importance^  in  Ntif 
poleon's  eye,  to  prevent  the  commerce  which  he  had 
expelled  from  Holland  from  shifting  its  residence  te 
the  trading  towns  of  the  north  of  (Germany,  com- 
posing what  was  called  die  Hanseatic  Lea4[ua  A 
new  appropriation  of  territory,  therefore^  united  to 
France  the  whole  seacoaet  along  the  Germait 
Ocean,  comprehendlog  the  months  of  the  Scheldt. 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine :  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and 
tho  Elbe.  And  it  was  the  emperor's  proposal  ie 
unite  these  maritime  territories  to  France  by  a  canal, 
which  was  to  join  the  Baltic  ocean  to  the  8ein& 
A  considerable  proportioa  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, and  of  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  BenL  both  prin- 
cipalities of  Napoleon's  own  creation,  fiul  under  this 
appropriation,  and  formed  another  example,  had  not 
that  of  Holland  been  sufficient  to  show  how  httle 
jespect  Napoleon  was  disposed  to  pay  even  to  those 
rights  which  emanated  from  himself  when  they  in- 
terfered with  fresher  plans  nnd  wider  prospects  el 
ambition. 

|Iad  Prussia  retained  her  ancient  iiifliiaic^a»pi<»> 
tector  of  the  North,  Hamburgh,  Besmea,  and  uifr- 
beck  would  not  have  been  thus  v/Dtc/^ffOomomitf 
melted  down  and  confounded  with  the  Frendi' em- 
pire. But  while  these  venerable  end  vi^U^hnoiKn 
free  cities  sunk  without  proteotion  or  resislanee.  un- 
der a  despotism  which  threalened  to  become  uni^s^ 
sal,  a  pettv  state  of  far  less  ooose^oeliee,  neut$ 
known  as  having  an  independent  existence  by  amr 
who  was  not  intimate  vrith  the  diviaionB  of  the  nortt 
of  Germany,  found  a  patron,  said  a  powetful  ona 
This  was  Oldenburg  a  dukedom,  the  present  piinee 
of  which  was  related  to  the  Emperor  of  Reasiai  es 
both  were  descended  of  the  House  of  Holstein  Got* 
torp,  and  was,  moreover,  Alexander's  brother-in- 
la\v.  Thb  state  of  Oldenburg  had  been  studiously 
excepted  from  the  changes  made  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  after  the  treaty  of  lUsil,  which  made  the 
present  confiscation  of  its  territory  an  act  of  moie 
marked  sli^httowards  the  oourt  of  Russia.  Albrmal 
expostulation  being  transmitted  to  NapoleoiL  he  pro- 
posed to  repair  the  mjjury  of  the  Dake  of  Olcuoibniig; 
by  assigning  to  him  the  town  and  territory  at  £ithj% 
with  the  lordship  of  Blankenheim.  But  the  duke 
felt  himself  too  sbon^^y  supported  to  be  under  ^ 
necessity  of  surrendering  his  dominions,  and  receiv- 
ing others  in  exchans^  The  oier  of  indemnity  was 
faaaghtOy  rejected ;  France  persevered  in  hernurpoae 
of  usurping  Oldenburg ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, m  a  protest,  gravely  but  temperately  worded,  « 
copy  of  which  was  delivered  to  evenf  member  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  intimated,  that  be  did  not  aoqoiesM 
in  the  injury  done  to  » prince  of  his  family,  although 
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lie  continued  to  adhere  to  that  great  line  of  pohtical 
interest  which  had  occasioned  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Russda. 

The  real  truth  was,  that  Napoleon,  secure  of  the 
friendship  of  Austria  oy  the  late  alliance,  had  not,  it 
would  seem,  regarded  Russia  as  any  longer  worthy 
of  the  same  obser\'ance  which  he  had  originally 
found  it  pohtic  to  pay  to  -the  Emperor  Alexander. 
The  Czar  himself  felt  this ;  and  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  his  subjects  composing  the  party  of  Old 
Russians,  as  they  termed  themselves,  who  were  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  English  alliance,  and  detested  the 
connexion  with  France,  improved  the  opportunity 
by  pointing  out  the  evils  which  all  classes  in  the 
country  endured,  from  the  Czar's  having,  in  com- 

Itlaisance  to  the  plans  of  Napoleon,  decreed  the  abo- 
ition  of  English  commerce.  They  showed  that  this 
eompliance  with  the  views  of  France  had  been  at- 
tended with  great  detriment  to  his  own  subjects,  who 
could  neither  sell  their  commodities,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  estates,  for  which  Britain  always  offered 
.  a  market,  nor  acquire  the  colonial  produce  and  Brit- 
ish manufacturedf  goods,  which  the  consumption  of 
Russia  almost  peremptorily  demanded. 

A  ukase  was  issued  on  the  Slst  of  December, 
1810,  which  was  drawn  up  with  considerable  art ; 
for  while  in  words  it  seemed  to  affirm  the  exclusion 
of  British  manufactures  from  the  empire  in  general, 
it  permitted  iniportaiions  to  be  made  at  Archangel, 
Petersburgh,  Ki^a,  Revel,  and  five  or  six  other  sea- 
ports, where  vanous  articles  of  merchandise,  and,  in 
particular,  colonial  produce,  unless  proved  to  belong 
to  Britain,  might  be  freely  imported.  So  that,  while 
appearmg  to  quote  and  respect  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem, Napoleon  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  Russia 
▼irtuaJly  renounced  it.  But  as  Alexander  had  not 
Tentored  to  avail  himself  of  the  seizure  of  Olden- 
burg as  a  reason  for  breaking  off  his  alliance  with 
France,  so  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  though  the 
changed  tone  of  Russian  policy  could  not  escape 
him,  paused,  nevertheless,  in  coming  to  a  final  rup- 
ture with  an  enemy  so  powerful,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  ukase  of  December,  1810. 

Meantime  the  French  emperor  became  probably 
sensible  that  peace  with  England  was  the  surest 

Sound  upon  which  he  could  secure  his  throne.    In 
e  montn  of  April,  1810,  some  attempt  at  obtaining 
terms  of  pacification  had  been  made  during  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was  sent  to  Morlaix  as 
agent  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.    It  had 
been  not  the  least  cruel  pecuhanty  of  this  inveterate 
war,  that  no  cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners  had 
boon  effected  on  either  ride,  and,  of  dourse,  that  those 
vnhappy  pereoiiB  whom  chance  had  thrown  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  had  no  visible  alternative  but 
to  Hnger  out  their  hves  in  a  distant  and  hostile  coun- 
try, or  at  least  remain  captives  till  the  conclusion  of 
hostilitieiBLto  which  no  one  could  presume  to  assign 
a  date.     The  original  impediment  to  such  en  ex- 
change, which  has  in  all  civilized  countries  b^ 
considered  as  a  debt  indispensabljrdue  to  soften  the 
rigonrsof  war  and  lessen  the  sufferings  of  its  victims, 
was  a  demand  of  Napoleon  that  the  persons  pos- 
sessing no  military  character,  whom  he  had  made 
prisoners  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,   should  be   exchanged 
a^iamst  French  saUors^  and  soldiers.    The  British 
ministers  for  a  long  time  resisted  so  imusual  an  ap- 
plication, to  which  policy,  indeed,  fbrebade  them  to 
accede.    At  length,  however,  the  sufferings  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  their  families,  induced  the  British 
government  to  allow  the  French  emperor  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  oppresffive  act  in  detaining  these  un- 
fortunate persons,  and  agree  that  they  should  be 
included  in  the  proposed  cartel.    But  when  the  com- 
missioners met  at  Morlaix,  Mr.  Mackenzie  found 
Imnself  as  far  from  approaching  an  agreement  as 
cv^.    The  number  of  French  prisoners  in  Britain 
was  more  by  many  thousands  than  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  France :  and  Bonaparte,  who  seldom  made  a 
bargain  in  which  he  did  not  secure  the  advantage  to 
himself,  insisted  that  the  surplus  of  French  prisoners 
should  be  exchanged  for  Grermans,  Spaniards,  Por 


This  was  readily  agreed  to,  so  far  as  regasded  for- 
eign troops  in  British  pay ;  but  it  was  equally  unrea- 
sonable and  contrary  to  usage  to  require  that  we 
should  restore  to  France  her  native  subjects,  whose 
8er\ices  she  mi/^ht  use  to  augment  her  military  forces 
while  we  received  in  exchange  foreigners,  uncon- 
nected with  us  by  service  or  allegiance,  and  who, 
perhaps,  when  set  at  liberty,  might  be  as  apt  to  join 
the  French  ranks,  as  those  of  the  nation  m  whoee 
ndme  they  had  obtained  freedom. 

After'  much  i^Tangling  and  dispute,  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, to  show  the  sincere  desire  which  the  British 
government  entertained  of  releasing  the  prisoners 
on  both  sides,  made  a  proposal  that  the  exchanee 
should  Commence  by  liberating  as  many  French 
prisoners  as  could  be  balanced  by  British  captives 
m  the  French  prisons;  that  after  thisL  captives  of 
every  nation  should  be  exchanged  indifferently  oa 
both  sides ;  and  whateverjiuinber  of  prisoners  might 
remain  on  either  side,  after  the  general  balance  had. 
been  struck,  should  also  be  set  at  liberty,  upon  an 
engagement  not  to  serve  till  regularly  exchanged. 
To  this  proposal—a  more  Uberal  one  could  hardly 
be  made— the  French  only  answered  by  starting 
new  demands,  and  making  new  objections.  Among 
these,  perhaps,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that 
Moustier,  the  French  commissioner,  had  the  mod- 
esty to  propose  that  Lord  Wellington  and  his  armjr, 
lying  in  the  Unes  at  Torres  Vedras,  should  be  reck- 
oned as  French  prisoners  in  the  proposed,  cartel ! 
Mr.  Mackenzie  answered  with  becoming  spirit,  that 
he  would  neither  be  the  medium  through  which  his 
government  should  be  insulted  by  sucn  a  proposal, 
nor  would  he  proceed  in  the  negotiation  until  this 
impertinence  were  atoned  for. 

It  is  needless  to  proceed  further  in  the  elusonr  de- 
tail of  a  treaty,  which  Napoleon  had  nreviously  de- 
termined should  be  brougnt  to  no  useful  issue.  He 
had  calculated  which  country  could  best  support  the- 
absence  of  their  prisoners,  or  rather  to  whom  their 
services  were  of  most  consequence.  He  felt  that 
he  himself,  by  the  conscription,  as  well  as  by  the 
auxiliary  troops  which  he  could  summon  at  pleasure 
from  his  neighbours  or  dependants,  could  always 
command  a  sufficiency  of,  men  even  for  his  gigantic 
undertakings ,  while  to  Britain,  whose  soldiers  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  high  bounty,  the  deliverance 
of  her  prisoners  was  proportionany  more  valuable, 
whatever  was  his  view  in  estaUishing  the  negotia- 
tion, which  was  probably  only  to  satisfy  the  French 
army,  by  evincing  a  seeming  interest  in  the  unfortu- 
nate portion  of  their  brethren  in  arms  who  were  im- 
mured in  English  prisons,  they  gave  way  to  the  con- 
sideration, that  while  things  remained  as  they  were^ 
Britain  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  France. 

Some  proposals  for  a  general  peace  had  been 
made  during  the  conferences  at  Morlaix ;  and  the 
British  government  had  stated  three  different  prin- 
ciples, any  of  which  they  expressed  themseives 
willing  to  admit  as  a  basis.  These  were,  first,  ihtt 
state  of  possession  before  the  war;  or,  secondly, 
the  present  staieof  possession:  or,  thirdly,  apian 
of  reciprocal  compensations.  But  none  of  these 
principles  suited  the  French  government  Xb  act 
upon ;  so  that  the  treaty  for  a  general  peoce^  and 
that  for  restoring,  taking  into  calculation  the  pnson- 
ers  on  both  sides,  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  to  liberty,  their  country,  and  their 
home,  proved  both  of  them  altogether  nugatory. 

The  note  of  defiance  was  therefore  resumed,  so 
soon  as  it  had  been  ascertained  that  Britain  would 
reject  any  terms  of  peace  which  were  pot  founded 
on  equal  and  liberal  principles.  An  oration  of  Count 
Semonville  demonstrated,  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
the  persevering  ambition  of  England  that  Bonaparte 
had  been  obliged  to  possess  liimself  of  the  seacoast 
of  Europe— that  all  nis  encroachments  on  the  land 
were  the  necessary  consequences  of  her  entire  oi 
the  seas.  He  then  demanded,  in  prophetic  fury,  to 
know  what  in  future  would  be  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility. "  It  is  the  part  of  England,''  he  said,  "  ta 
reply.  Let  her  turn  her  eyee  on  the  past,  and  learn 
to  judge  from  thence  the  events  of  the  future.  Fraqce 


togueseb  or  ethers  who  should  be  captive  in  France.  |  and  Napoleon  will  never  change." 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


Tiew  of  Napoleon's  gifaiitic  Power.— Tb«  Empress  Mana  Louua 
delivered  of  a  gk^i— Criticum  on  the  Title  given  ium,  of  Kiiig  of 
Rorao— Spoculationa^  in  regard  to  the  aUvantagot  or  di<iadvan- 
taget  ariaing  from  this  Brent— Retrospect.— Ex- Ciueon  of  Etm- 
ria— Her  aevBre  and  unjuitifTablo  lYeafment  l»y  Nopolcon.— 
Lucien  Bonaparte  i»  invited  to  England,  vtriit^re  ho  wrtteji  Biiie 
Poetry.— Attempt  to  deliver  Feriliuand.  dofc-ateil— Oiwrationa 
in  Portugal— Retreat  of  Massfina-^Uatilcs  of  FiienicH  d'Ciiwro 
fou^t  by  Lord  WeI!ington~<.>n  tho  8onih  f'rnr.ticr  of  Portugal, 
by  Lord  Boresford— Of  Baipjea,  by  Gkmeral  Gnihum.— Enier- 
priac  of  Arroyo- Molinaa.— Spaniards  defeated  omler  Blake — 
Valencia  captured  by  tbe  French,  and  ho  und  hit  Aimy  made 
Pri«onen  of  War.— Disunion  amor)R  tho  Fn-nch  Oeuorais  — 

•  Joseph  willies  to  abdicate  tlM  Throne  of  i^pain. 

The  nataral  consequence*  of  an  overgrown  em- 
pire were  already  sapping  that  of  Napoleon ;  for  ex- 
tent of  territory  does  not  constitute  power,  anymore 
than  corpulence  in  tho  human  frame  constitutes 
strength  or  health;  and  Napoleon's  real  authority 
was  m  truth  fjreater  some  years  bofore,  than  now 
when  his  dommion  was  so  much  enlarged.  The 
war  in  Spain,  maintained  at  such  an  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  was  a  wasting  and  consuming 
abre.  The  kingdorn  of  Holland  had  afforded  him 
supplies  more  readily,  and  had  more  the  ni tans  of 
doin^  so  when  under  the  dominion  of  his  brother 
Louis,  than  the  Dutch  now  either  showed  or  pos- 
sessecL  when  ranked  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Prencn  empire.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
states  and  free  towns  m  the  north  of  Germany ; 
where,  ill  many  instances,  strong  bands  of  smijg- 
^ers,  dressed  and  armed  as  guerilla  parties,  main- 
tained a  desultory  war  with  the  officers  of  the 
French  customs;  and,  moved  equally  by  national 
hatred  and  the  love  of  gain  won  by  desperate  risks, 
made  in  some  districts  a  kind  oi  petty  civil  war. 
Yet,  though  such  cankerworms  gnawed  the  root  of 
the  tree,  the  branches  and  foliai;e,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  extended  a  broader  shade  than  ever.  It 
was  especially  when  a  formal  annunciation,  both  in 
France  and  Atimria,  called  the  good  subjects  of  both 
realms  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  Maria  Louisa 
would  soon  give  an  heir  to  Napoleon,  that  men  who 
opened  the  map  of  Europe  saw  with  fear  and  won- 
der the  tremendous  inheritance  to  which  the  expect- 
ed infant  was  likely  to  succeed. 

The  actual  dominions  of  France  governed  by  Na- 
poleon in  his  own  proper  right  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
jFrench,  had  gradually  attained  the  following  extrav- 
agant dimensions.  They  extended,  from  north- 
east Id  southwest,  from  Travemunde,  on  tho  Baltic 
ocean,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  from  north- 
vfest  to  southeast  from  the  port  of  Brest  to  Terra- 
cina,  on  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  territories. 
A  population  of  forty-two  millions  of  people,  fitted 
in  various  ways  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  a  state, 
and  inhabiting,  for  wealth,  richness  of  soil,  and  feli- 
city of  climate,  by  far  the  finest  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized earth;  formed  the  immediate  liege  subjects  of 
this  magnificent  empire. 

Yet,  to  stop  here  were  greatly  to  undervalue  the 
extent  of  Napoleon's  power.  We  have  to  add  to  his 
personal  empire  Camiola  and  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
and  also  the  fine  kingdom  of  Italy.  Then,  in  his 
character  of  Mediator  of  the  Helvetian  Republic,  the 
emperor  exercised  an  almost  absolute  authority  in 
Switzerland,  which  furnished  him,  though  unwil- 
lingly, with  several  fine  regiments  of  auxiliaries. 
The  German  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  thotieh 
numbering  kings  among  their  league,  were  at  the 
slightest  hint  bound  to  supply  him  each  with  his  pre- 
scribed quota  of  forces,  with  a  readiness  and  an  affec- 
tation of  zeal  very  different  from  the  slack  and  re- 
luctant manner  in  which  they  formerly  supplied  their 
paltry  contingents  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Murat,  with  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  at  his 
brother-m^law s  disposal;  and  if,  as  Bonaparte's 
hopes  whispered,  the  Peninsula  should  ultimately 
prove  unable  to  resist  the  war  he  waged,  then  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  be  added  to  his  immense  empire, 
being:  now  in  the  state  of  sturdv  and  contumacious 
r^Is,  whose  resistance  seemea  in  the  speedy  pros* 
pectof  being  finally  subdued.  Thus,  an  empire  of 
800,000  square  miles^  and  containing  a  population  of 
as  millions,  in  territory  one  fiAh  part,  and  in  the 
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ninnberofinhabitants  one  half,  of  united  Europe,  wai 
either  in  quiet  subjection  to  Napoleon's  sceptre,  or  on 
the  point,  as  was  supposed,  of  becoming  so. 

Of  those  who  shared  amon^t  them  the  residue  of 
Europe,  and  still  maintained  some  claim  fo  inde- 
pendence, Britain  might  make  the  proud  boast,  that 
she  was  diametrically  in  opposition  to  tlie  Ruler  of 
the  world  ;  that,  m  the  long-continued  ptrife,  she  had 
dealt  him  iniuries  as  deep  as  she  had  ever  received, 
and  had  difeaained,  under  any  circumstance^,  to  iroat 
with  him  on  less  terms  than  those  of  couality.  Not 
to  that  fair  land  be  the  praise,  though  she  supported 
many  burdens  and  endured  great  losses ;  but  to  Prov- 
idence, who  favoured  her  efforts  and  strengthened 
her  resolutions;  who  uaye  her  power  to  uphold  her 
own  f^odft  cause,  whicli,  in  truth,  was  that  of  Euro- 
pean independence,  and  courage  to  tn  st  in  the  justice 
of  Heaven,  when  the  odds  mustered  against  her 
seemetl,  in  earthly  calculation,  so  dreadful  as  to  ae» 
prive  the  ^ise^  of  the  head  to  counsel ;  the  brave,  of 
the  heart  to  resist ! 

Denmark,   so   powerful    was    the   voice  which 
France  had  in  her  councils,  might  almost  be  ac- 
counted  humbled  to  one  of  the  federative  princi- 
palities. 
Sweden  had  but  a  moderate  and  second-rate  de- 

See  of  power.  She  felt,  as  other  (Jerman  nations, 
e  withering  blight  of  the  Continental,  or  Anti- 
social System ;  but,  circumstanced  as  she  was,  with 
the  possession  of  Swedish  Ponierania  dependant  on 
French  pleasure,  she  had  no  other  remedy, than  to 
wait  her  opportimity. 

Still  more  was  tins  the  case  with  Prussia,  through 
all  her  provinces  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  French 
name,  out  whom  the  laige  garrisons  which  Franco 
had  planted  in  her  dominions,  and  the  numerous 
forces  which  she  maintained  there,  compelled  for  the 
time  to  be  as  submissive  as  a  handmaiden.  It  was 
true  that  the  court  were,  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
endeavouring  to  revive  tneir  military  establishment ; 
that  they  were  dismissing  the  villains  who  had  sold 
and  betrayed  their  country,  and  replacing  them  by 
age  which  had  been  tned,  or  youth  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  agony  of  their  country,  and  been  trained 
up  in  thinkin/?,  ihai  to  avenge  her  was  their  dearest 
duty.  True  it  was,  also,  that  the  people  in  Prussia, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  waited  as  for  the 
day-dawning,  for  the  hope  of  winning  back  their 
freedom ;  but  outward  appearances  indicated  nothing 
of  these  smothered  hopes,  wishes,  and  preparations ; 
and  the  general  eye  saw  in  Prussia  only  a  nation  re- 
signed to  her  bondage,  without,  apparently,  any  hope 
of  redemption. 

Austria,  besides  the  terrible  losses  which  the  last 
war  had  Drought  upon  her,  was  now  fettered  to  Na- 
poleon by  a  link  which  gave  the  proud  House  of 
Hapsburg  an  apolo^  for  the  submission,  or  at  least 
the  observance,  which  she  paid  to  the  son-in-law  of 
her  emperor. 

Turkey,  though  she  would  have  had  her  turn,  had 
the  tide  of  fortime  continued  to  keep  the  course  in 
which  it  had  so  long  flowed,  was  not  vet  in  the 
way  of  being  comprehended  m  Napoleon  a  plan  of 
politics. 

Russia  was  waging  with  the  Porte  an  impolitie 
war  of  acquisition,  to  realize  some  of  the  selfish 
plans  of  aggrandizement  which  Napoleon  had  as- 
sented to,  or  perhaps  suggested,  at  Tdsit  and  Erfurt 
But  he  now  witnessed  them  without  wishing  them 
success,  and  Ustened  to  the  complaints  of  Austria, 
who  miwiUin^ly  saw  the  ambitious  views  of  Russia 
in  these  provmces.  Of  all  the  continental  states, 
therefore,  assuming  even  the  semblance  of  independ- 
ence, Russia  seemed  alone  to  possess  it  in  reaUty; 
and  from  late  acts  of  estrangement,  such  as  the  pro- 
test on  the  subject  of  the  Ehitchy  of  Oldenburg,  and 
the  reception  of  British  ships  and  merchandise  into 
her  ports,  it  certainly  appeared  that  a  differeni  spirit 
was  in  the  councils  of  tnis  great  empire  than  had 
ruled  them  during  the  meetings  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurt. 
Yet  there  were  but  few  who  thought  that  Russia,  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  condnent  of  Europe,  would 
dare  confront  Napoleon ;  and  still  fewer,  even  of  the 
most  sanguine  politicians,  had  any  deep-grounded 
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tope  thst  her  opposition  woi^d  be  effectual.  Out  of 
■ttch  a  CimmeipiD  midnight,  to  all  human  yiews, 
%  was  thjB  daysprmg;  of  European  liberty  destined  to 
arise, 

America,  happy  in  the  Atlantic  which  severed  her 
ftom  Europe,  now  an  abnost  universal  scene  of  war 
er  slavery,  loqked  on  in  conscione  security,  and  by 
leviving  at  tm3  crisis  disputed  claims  upon  Britain, 
aeemea  to  listen  more  to  the  recoUectioQ  of  receot 
enmity,  than  of  mutual  lancuage,  manneis,  and 
descent. 

Within,  a  year  after  her  marriage  with  Napoleon, 
the  young  empress  was  announced  to  have  been 
taken  witn  pains  of  labour.    The  case  was  a  difficult 

Sid  distressmg  one ;  and  the  professional  person,  em* 
oyed  lost  courage,  and  was  afraio  to  do  what  wae 
necessary.  Napoleon  appeared  in  the  apart iftent,  and 
commanded  him  to  proceed,  as  if  the  patient  were  the 
w&  of  an  ordinary  burgess.  She  was  at  length  sue- 
eeasfiilly  and  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  which 
Bonaparte,  with  feelings,  doubtless,  las  highly  strung 
ais  after  a  battle  gained,  carried  into  the  next  apart^ 
meat,  and  exhibited  in  triumph  to  the  great  officers 
and  courtiers^  by  whom  he  was  unanimously  hailed 
Kmg  of  Rom&  tne  dignity  which  had  been  destined 
to  the  heir  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  title  did  not,  indeed,  pass  uncritiduBed.  Some 
aaia,  that  taking  the  r^^cal  designation  foom  a  city 
where  the  very  name  of  king  had  been  accounted 
unlucky,  had  an  ominous  presage.  Catholics  ob« 
jected  to  it,  as  it  necesaaxily  earned  with  it  the  rec- 
eUection  of  the  sacrilegious  violence  which  had 
■tripped  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  posseasbna.  Apd 
lastly,  it  was  aaked,  what  chance  there  ever  was  of 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  Italian  constitution, 
which,  after  Napoleon's  death,  guarantied  the  sue* 
cession  In  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  someone  difierent 
from  the  Emperor  of  France,  when  the  title  of  King 
•f  Rome  was  assumed  as  that  of  the  heir  of  the 
.French  empire  1* 

Such  ominous  remarke,  however,  only  circulated, 
among  the  disaffected,  or  passed  with  anti-imperial 
jests,  satires,  and  calembour^s,  throng  such  saloons 
ef  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermam,  as  were  still  tenanted 
by  the  ancient  and  faithful  adherents  of  the  House 
et  Bourbon.  The  citv  of  Paria  made  as  general  a 
show  of  rejoicing  as  they  ever  testified  when  an  heir 
vras  bom  to  one  of  their  most  beloved  sovereigns ; 
deputations  with  addresses  cam%  from  pubhc  bodies 
ot  every  description ;  and,^that  flattery  might  sound 
the  very  base  string  of  humility,  the  fashionable 
colour  of  dress  for  the  season  bore  a  name  alluding 
to^the  young  King  of  Rome,  which  delicacy,  if  not 
pride,  ought  to  have  rejected.  But,  perhaps,  the 
strangest  circumstance  of  the  whole  was,  that  the 
old  dethroned  King  ox  Spain,  and  his  consort,  un- 
dertook a  journey,  Tor  the  puipose  of  carrying  their 
pejrsonal  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  to 
one^  who  haa  deposed,  and  was  detaining  in  prison 
tireir  own  lineage,  and  had  laid  Spain,  their  native 
dominions,  in  blood,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars 
erHercules. 

Nepoieon,  and  hie  more  devoted  admirers,  re- 
joiced in  this  happy  incident,  as  that  which  was 
most  likely,  in  their  eyes,  to  sustain  the  empire  of 
France,  when  fate  should  remove  him  by  whom  it 
was  founded.  The  protection  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
friiL  and  the  charm  flung  around  the  child  by  the 
high  fame  of  the  fath^,  could  not,  it  was  thought 
but  ensure  a  peaceful  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
an  undisturbed  security  in  possessing  it.  His  life, 
too,  was  ensured  m  future  against  such  fanatics  as 
that  of  Schoenbrun ;  for  what  purpose  would  it 
■erve  to  cut  off  the  emperor,  when  the  empire  was 

*  Jests.  «i  w«H«B  serious  observatSpns,  were  mBde  on  this  oc- 
casion. "  Have  you  any  cominan<is  for  Fmncel"  said  a  Prencb- 
man  at  Naples  to  an  Eiifilish  fViend ;  "  I  sliall  be  tb^-^re  in  two 
daw."—"  In  Prance?"  answered  his  friend,  "I  thought  you  were 
■ettinff  Xjff  for  Rome."—"  True ;  but  Rome,  by  a  decree  of  the 
emMrar.  is  now  indcwolubly  united  to  Prance.'*—'*  I  have  no  news 
to  Borden  you  with,"  said  his  friend :  "  but  can  I  do  any  tUng  fbr 
7cu,iii  Eniriand7  I  shall  be  them  in  half  an  hour."— "In  Eng- 
■mdr  said  the  Frenclimnn.  "and  in  half  an  hoar  •"-•'Yes," 
MM  b!s  friend, ."  wkhin  that  tine  I  aball  be  at  sea,  and  the  sea 
MS  b«ev  indissolubly  united  1q  the  British  empiia" 


to  survive,  and  descend  inaU  ita  strength  upon  his 
son  and  heir  7 

Others  there  were,  who  psetended  that  the  aikui- 
tagea  arising  from  the  birth  of  the  Ipbg  of  Borneo 
were  balanced  by  corresponding,  inconvenieacea. 
These  asserted,  that  several  of  the  French,  gnat 
generala  had  followed  the  fbrtones  of  Nt^koleon,  in 
hopes  that,  upon  his  death  in  battle,  or  ^pon  hie  nat- 
ural decease,  thev,  or  some  of  themj  nught,  like  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ahare  amongst 
them  the  ample  succession  of  kingdoms  and  primd- 
palities  which  were  likely  to  become  the  property  «f 
the  strongest  and  bravest,  in  the  lottery  which  m^gh^ 
be  expected  to  take  place  on  the  death  of  the  great 
favourite  of  Fortune.  These  great  soldiers^  it  was. 
surmised,  being  cut  short  of  this  fair  prospect^  woulo- 
no  lonser  have  the  same  mqtives  for  serving  tha 
Uving  Napoleon,  whose  inheritance  at  his  death  waft 
now  to  descend,  like  the  Patrimony  of  a  peasant  oc. 
burgefa,  in  the  regular  and  lawful  line  of  iiuieritance. 
But  the  pohticians  who  argued  thus,  did. not. suffi- 
ciently r^ard  the  pitch  of  superiority  which  Nac(>« 
leon  had  attained  over  those  around  .him ;  hie  habit 
of  absolute  command,  theirs'of  implicit  obedience ; 
and  the  small  likdihood  there  was  of  any  one  who 
served  under  hun  venturing  to  incur  his  djapleaaiue, 
and  the  risk  of  losing  the  rank  and  fortune  which 
most  had  actually  obtained,  by  showing  any  marka 
of  coldness  or  dissatisfaction,  on  account  of  the  dmr 
appointment  of  distant  and  visionary  hopes. 

Tliere  were  others  who  augured  different  conaat 

JjuenceS}  from  the  effects  of  the  same  event  on  the 
Qelings  of  Bonaparte's  enemies,  both  open  and  un-. 
avowed.  It  haa  been  a  general  belief^  and  certainly 
was  founded  on  probabimy,  that  the  immense  but 
ill-constructed  empire  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
would  fall  to  pieces,  so  soon  as  it  waa  not^  kept 
steady  and  compact  by  the  fear  and  admiration  of 
his  personal  talents.  Hence  the  damp  cast  by  per- 
sons  affecting  a  wise  caution,  upon  the  general  de- 
sire to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  France.  They  en]aigj»i 
upon  the  invincible  talent,  upon  the  inevitable  desti- 
mes  of  Napoleon  personally ;  but  they  consoled  the. 
more  impatient  patriots,  by  counselling  them  to 
await  his  death,  before  makmg  a  daring  attempt  to 
vindicate  their  freedom.  Such  counsela  were  fa- 
vourably listened  to,  because  men  are,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  always  willing  to  listen  to  prudent  ar- 
gjuments,  when  they  tend  to  postpone  despecata 
nsks.  But  this  species  of  argument  waa  ended, 
when  the  inheritance  of  despotism,  seemed  ready  to 
be  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  direct  descenL 
There  was  no  termination  seen  to  the  raelaucholy 
prospect,  nor  was  it  easy  for  the  most  lukewarm  of' 
patriots  to  assign  any  longer  a  reason  for  putting  oH 
till  Napoleon's  death  the  resistance  which  to-dny 
demanded.  Under  these  various  llghta  was  the  birti^ 
of  the  King  of  Rome  considered ;  and  ii  may  after 
all  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  blesainK 
of  a  son  and  heir,  acceptable  as  it  must  necessaiuy 
have  been  to  his  domestic  feelings^  was  poUticaUy  ot 
that  advantage  to  him  which  the  J^mperor  oC.Fraace 
unquestionably  expected.  • . 

And  now,  before  we  begin  to  trace  the  growijcu; 
diflbrences  betwixt  France  and  Rxisata,  whiw  qpeed- 
ily  led  to  such  important  consequences,  we  mav 
briefly  notice  some  circumstances  connected  with, 
Spniii  and  with  Spanish  affairs,  though  the  two 
incidents  which  we  are  to  mention  first,  are  rather 
uf  a  detached  and  insulated  nature. 

The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  £lx-Q,uee;n  of  Etru- 
ria,  a  daughter,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  Charlee, 
King  of  Spain,  and  a  sister  of  Ferdinaad.  Upon 
this  princess  and  her  son  Bpnaparte  had  settled*  the. 
kinpdom  of  Kiruria,  or  Tuscany.  Preparatory  to 
the  Bayonne  intrigu&  he  had  forcibly  deprived  her 
of  this  dignity,  in  order  to  offer  it  as  an  indcmni^pa^ 
tion  to  Ferdinand  for  the  cession,  which  hepropoasd 
to  that  unhappy  nrince,  of  the  inheritance  of  Spain. 
Having  contrived  to  obtain  that  cession  without  any 
compensation.BonapBrte  reserved  Etruria  to  himsd^ 
and  retained  the  late  queen  as. a  hostage^  For  some 
time  she  was  permitted  to  reside  with  her  parents  at 
Compeigne  ^  but  afterward,  under  pretext  of  cpn- 
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dHctimg  her  to  Pacma,  di*waf;ew0rted  lo  Nio^  aai 
ttlT^re  Aibjected  to  the  Mrere  vUanoe  of  ths  pMna 
^e  ptinoess  aopewft  to  have  oeoi  quiokflP  m  htf 
Ibeliogs  than  the  greater  part  of  herfamilyi  wluck 
does  not,  indeed,  argue  any  violeBt  degree  of  0eii»- 
'bihty.  Tfenified,  however,  and  alarmed  at  the  aitiia- 
tion  in  'which  she  Iband  herself;  she  endeavoured  to 
effect  an  eacape  into  England.  Twogentlen^  of 
her  retinue  were  sent  to  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of 
airanging  her  flight,  but  her  pr^jeot  wm  discovered. 
On  the  16th  Ajml,  1811,  offioers  of  pohee  and  gen- 
darmes broke  into  the  reaidesce  of  t))e  queen, at 
'  Nice,  seised  her  person  and  papers,  and,  after  detain* 
ing  her  in  custody  for  two  months,  and  threatening 
to  try  her  by  a  military  tribunal,  they  at  length  ixt- 
titnated  to  her  a  sentence,  condcamiing  hei^  with  her 
daughter,  (her  son  had  been  left  very  much  mdispoaed 
at  (%mpeigne/^  to  be  detained  cloee  priaoners  in  a 
monastery  at  Ilome,  to  nhich  she  was  compelled  to 
repair  within  twenty-four  hours  afier  the  notice  of 
her  doom.  Her  two  agents  who  had  been  previotta- 
ly  made  priaoners,  were  sent  to  Paris.  They  were 
condemned  to  death  by  a  military  commission,  and 
were  brought  out  for  that  purpose  to  the  plam  of 
GF^aneQe.  One  was  shot  on  the  apot.  andT  pardon 
vi^B  extended  to  hia  companion  when  he  was  about 
to  8U0er  tike  same  punishment  The  menial  agony 
of  thd  poor  man  had,  however,  ailected  the  sources 
-of  life,  and  he  died  within  a  few  davs  after  the  re- 
prieve. The  aeverity  of  this  conduct  towarda  a 
princess.— a  queen  indeed,— who  had  placed  her  per* 
son  in  Napoleon's  hands,  under  the  expectation  that 
hdt  liberty  at  least  should  not  be  abridged,  was 
equally  a  breach  of  justice,  humanity,  ana  gentle* 
manlike  courtesy.* 

It  ia  curious,  that  about  the  same  time  when  Na^ 
pOleon  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  a  foreign  and 
mdependent  princeas.  meiel]r  because  she  expressed 
a  desire  to  ezohajweoer  residenoe  from  France  to 
Ehgland, his ownbrother Luden  was  raceived with 
hospitality  in  that  island,  so  heartily  detested,  so 
i^uently  devoted  to  the  fate  of  a  second  Garbage. 
Napoleon,  who  waa  alwaya  resolute  in  consfdenng 
the  princea  of  his  own  blood  as  the  firat  slaves  m 
the  state,  had  become  of  late  very  urgent  with 
Lucien  to  dismiss  his  wife,  and  unite  himself  with 
some  of  the  royal  fomiiies  on  the  continent,  or  at 
Idaal  to  agree  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
.iQ>on  youncfFerdiiuind  of  Spain,  who  had  risen  m 
Avour  by  his  behaviour  on  an  occasion  immediately 
to  be  menUoned.  But  Lucien,  determined  at  this 
time  not  to  connect  himself  or  his  family  with 
-^e  career  of  his  relative's  ambitmn,  reaoived  to  set- 
tle in  Ameiica,  and  place  the  Atlauiic  betwixt  him- 
self and  (ike  importimities  of  his  imperial  brother. 
He  ^plied  to  the  Bntiak  miniater  at  Sardinia  fotr  a 
pAB%  'who  waa  under  the  nqcessity  of  referring  him 
to  his  government.  On  this  jeoood  application,  he 
wasi  invited  to  England,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
il^  in  freedom  upon  hia  parole^  one  o£Bcer  only  hav- 
injgi.a  superuateaaence  of  hia-raovements  andcorrea- 
poAdence.t  Theae  were  in  every  respect  blameless  i 
and  the  ex*«tatesmaB,  who  had  pM^ed  so  distin* 
Ruished  a  part  in  the  great  revolutionary  game,  was 
found  able  to  amuse  himself  with  the  composition 
of  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  CharUuMgoeit 
agnai^aai  more  harmleesly  than  did  hia  brother 

*  rSM  MCmoiTM  de  Savaiyi  L  HL  pL  I  p.  37.1 

t  tUaeien  Iftoded  ftt  Portammitb  bi  December.  1810,  and  wai 
caiitiijrBd  to  Lad]«w«  lirhiob  he  aoo»  -aftor  qiriHed  ibr  mn  oetate 
Milea  Tlk>mnov«i  fifteen  mieg  flem  tlmt  town.  RMtorad  to 
peifofial  mkBity  br  the  oeaee  of  Paria  to  UM,  he  reaoJMd  Rone  m 
Mart  and  waa  received  br  the  sovcreicn  Dontiffgn  the  rcrjr  mfjit 
of  ui  arrival.  TM  heW  mther  famnecnately  eonftned  on  him  tiie 
dicHir  of  a  Ronan  pnnoe  i  and  en  the  next  day  all  the  n<»iea 
ome  to  aahite  him,  by  the  title  of  Piwoe  of  Caoimx  1 

t  n.Qdfln'1  poem  of  "  Charieina«iM,  ou  I'Eglue  Delivrfe.'' an 
«pje  u  twentrfbfir  beoKB,  commenead  at  Tuseuluni,  eootintted  at 
MaJla,  and  eompleted  in  En«rland.  appeared  in  1814.  It  waa 
trajfllattd  int*  EBgliib  by  Dr.  Butler  and  Mr.  HpUMaon.  From 
the  el^teenth  canto,  which  waa  wriUen  at  Malta,  and  which 
«aeni  with  adifreaaion  personal  to  the  poet,  we  abas  mate  a 
«hnt< 


NaiwlaoDf  In  endaavwil^rtg  again  ta  rdtntM  and  cofn- 
Boudata  the  vast  empive  or  the  son  of  Pepin. 

Anotfaar  iiMrigue  of*  a  snigular  character,  and 
wtefaf  tero^nated  in  an  unexpected  manrier,\>rigif> 
nated  in  an  attenmt  of  the  Enghah  Ministry  to 
achieve  the  liberty  oi  Ferdinand,  the  lawful  Xing  d 
Spain.  A  royal  and  a  popular  party  had  b^n  to 
abow  thettiaelvea  in  that  distracted  countn^  and  to 
dissert  thaafteMion  of  the  patriots  from  uniting  their 
aflbtftatoaoeomplish  the  ooject  of  most  engrossing 
importsncS)  the  recovery,  nameis^  of  thdr  country, 
from  the  intruding  monarch  and  the  French  armies. 
The  English  govemmeat  were  naturally  persuadol 
thatParoinano,  to  whose  name  his  subjects  were  so 
strbngly  attached,  would  be  desiitms  and  cabbie  of 
placing  himseli;  were  he  at  liberty,  at  their  hea4f 
putting  afi  and  to  their  disputes  bv  his  authority,  ana 
giving  their-efforts  an  imputsa  yvnich  could  be  com* 
muaicatedby  no  one  but  the  King  of  Spain,  to  tha 
Spansh  nation.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  had  th4 
goverament  of  England  known  the  real  charactet 
of  tfaia  prince,  'a '-wish  for  his  deliverance  trorA 
France^  or  hie  presence  in  Spain,  would  have  beea 
the  last  which  they  would  have  formed.  This  mia- 
apprehensian,  however,  waa  natural,  and  waa  acted 
upon.  ' 

A  Piedmontese;  of  Irish  extraction,  called  the  Bii^ 
ron  KoUi^  (orEeiley,)  the  sdected  agent  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  government,  was  furnished  with  some  diamonda 
and  vahiable  article«^  under  pretext  of  diaposinff  of 
which  he  was  to  obtain  admission  to  the  pimce,  theil 
a  priaoner  at  ValenQay,  where  his  chief  amusement 
it »  believed,  waa  embroidering  a  gown  and  petticoat, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  KoUi  was  then 
to  have  informed  the  pnnce  of  his  errand,  effected 
Ferdinand's  escape  by  means  of  confederates  among 
the  royaUfft  party,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  coasV 
where  a  small  squadron  awaited  the  event  of  the 
enterprise,  desif^ed  to  carry  the  SUng  of  Spain  to 
Gibraltar,  or  whither  else  he  chose.  In  March,  ISIO^ 
KoUi  was  put  ashore  in  Quiberon  bay^  whence  ha 
went  to  Paris,  to  prepare  for  his  enterprise.  He  waa 
diacovered,  however,  by  the  police,!  and  arrested  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  setting  out  for  Valen^ay.. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  proceed 
with  the  s<meme,  of  which  his  papers  enabled  thai 
police  to  comprehend  the  general  plan,  keeping  com- 
munication at  the  same  time  with  the  French  minia« 
As  he  disdained  to  undertake  thia  treacherout 


ter. 


Confiant  &  la  mer  et  ma  feni^«t  aei  flla 

Bur  dei  bords  ennemia, 
J*e*p€rai  vainement  un  aaiJe  SphemSre, 
Far  an  trirte  reftu  n>jott«  aar  Tea  6ola, 
Aprta  avoir  long  tempa  en«  loin  de  la  tana, 
Meuta  daaa  aon  port  enfermtt  noa 


"  De  la  oBptMtt!  je  aent  id  le  pdtda  I 
Rjflp  oe  plait  en  cdta  lieux  ftVion  ama  ahhsttl  I 
Ricn  no  paile  &  mon  coaor ;  rien  ne  a'olnej  m 
Kcaoaxet^  met  enfant* :  viens^  gpouae  Cbene, 
Donx  chame  da  ma  ▼», 


mama 


**  Je  n'oablfmi  Jamais  ta.  bonlf  patemalle 
Favoci  dn  tr^-naut,  Clermont.  Pontiie>roi  l 
At)  nocnrdi  bEmianhere  entrain^  loin  da  Utt, 
iv  t*7  cooMrteru  le  oceur  le  plus  fidele : 


D'un  aed  de  tea  regaida  neaa  BM  feddn  M 
II  n*OBt  plus -de  d&rort.  oQ  brille  Urn  wwriia, 
Fnyex,  tombrct  chagrins,  aouvenixa  inquieta, 
Sar  ee  roo  AfHcaint  je  reiaiaaii  ma  lyra." 

**  Prince  Pomiff !  loval  of  heaven— 0,  GlaniMat, 
WT»at  filial  dntie*  iliaTl  thy  cawa  repay  »       ^ 
E^n  OQ  tbD  ahorae  that  aUit  the  weatem  fnam, 
SUli  alttil  thia  boait  ita  loyal  faith  naislaia 
My  precious  frrif ht  eoofidiiv  to  the  deep* 
Children  and  wife,  I  left  fYescaU's  steep. 
And  ask'd  a  short  retreat.— I  aouf  ht  no  moie,^ 
Bat  vainlr  aoudit  it  on  a  hoatila  tbeia. 
Thonoe  bjr  refiiaal  stem  and  baiab  r^wFfl. 
O'er  the  wide  wat'ry  wute  m^  comae  I  hdd. 
In  BufTcfrinM  oft,  and  oft  m  penis  cast, 
Till  Malta's  poiC  ter«lv«d  our  aUps  at  last 


"  Here  sad  eap(hritr*B  dnll  wei^  1  find ;     .         .   . 
Nought  pteaaei  here,  nou^t  soothes  my  listless  mlna ; 
Nodffht  heae  oait  bid  mr  sickeoina  heart  voaleai 
Speak  to  my  soul,  or  animate  rar  voioe. 
Run  to  tor  knees,  ror  children  t  cherished  win. 
Come,  softest  charm  and  sr^lace  of  my  Un, 
One  kmk  ih>m  thee  shaHttU  my  peace  tesMn  t 
Whers  beams  thy  smile,  the  deaert  tsnoaaora. 
Hence,  resiles*  memory.— hence,  repinun*  vwn  — 

On  Afrie's iwsfc  I  seia?  my  lyre  af ninv ». ^  i^,.    .^ jl^e 

I  ["  Htf  was  discovered  by  his  •Hray*  drtiMnr*  wHfle  Of -qi^, 
B(jt  wine,  wUeb  so  ill  corresponded  with  Wj  dwas  ««>  "MMMli 

poverty,  that  it  excited  a  •««P«c'SP /{™°"2L*?SL?*S2  iK?% 
and  hf^.wBS  arrmled.  ■earched.^and  his  napen  takfiolromlBb.* 

— Napolbon.  Voiee,  ^»i  vol.  it.  p.  nai 
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character.  KoUi  was  committed  elope  piieonei'  to  the 
castle  of  vincennes,  while  a'person— the  Same  who 
betrayed  his  principal,  and  whose  exterior  in  some 
degree  answered  the  description  of  the  British  emis- 
sary—was sent  to  represent  him  at  the  castle  of  Va- 
lenQey. 

'  .  But  Ferdinand,  either  suspicious  of  the  snare  which 
was  laid  fbr  him,  or  uoor-spirited  enough  to  prefer  a 
safe  bondage  to  a  brave  risk  incurred  for  liberty, 
would  not  listen  to  the  supposed  agent  of  Britain, 
and  indeed  denounced  the  pretended  Kolli  to  Barihe- 
my,  the  governor  of  the  casiie.    Tlie  false  Kolli, 
therefore,  returned  to  Paris,  while  the  real  one  re- 
mained in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  till  the  capture  of 
Paris  by  the  allies.    Ferdinand  took  credit,  m  a  let- 
ter to  Bonaparte,  for  having  resisted  the  temptation 
held  out  to  hi-n  by  the  British  Government,  who 
had,  as  he  pathetically  observed^  abused  his  name, 
and  occasioned,  by  doing  so,  the  shedding  of  much 
blood  in  Spain.    He  again  manifesled  his  ardent 
wish  to  become  the  adopted  son  of  the  emperor;  liis 
hope  that  the  author  and  abetters  of  the  scheme  to 
aeliver  him  might  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment: and  concluded  with  a  hint,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremclv  desirous   to   leave   ValeuQay,  a  residence 
which  had  nothing  about  it  but  what  was  unpleas- 
ant, and  was  not  in  any  respect  fitted  for  him.    The 
hint  of  Ferdmand  about  a  union  with  Bonaparte's 
family,  probably  led  to  the  fresh  importunity  on  the 
emperors  part,  which  induced  Lucien  to  leave  Italy. 
Ferdinand  did  not  obtain  the  change  of  residence  he 
dpsired,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  profited  in  any  way 
by  his  candour  towards  his  keeper,  excepting  that  he 
evaded  the  strict  confinement,  or  yet  worse  fate,  to 
which  he  might  have  been  condemned,  had  he  im- 
prudently confided  in  the  false  Baron  Kolli.* 

In  Portugal,  the  great  struggle  betwixt  Massena 
aiid  Wellington,  upon  which,  as  we  formerly  observ- 
ed, the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed,  had  been  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  the  English  {general.  This  ad- 
ran  tage  was  attained  by  no  assistance  of  the  ele- 
ments.—by  none  of  those  casual  occurrences  which 
are  called  chances  of  war, — by  no  dubious,  or  even 
venturous  risks.— by  the  decision  of  no  single  battle 
lost  or  won :  but  solely  by  the  superiority  of  one 
greaf  general  over  another,  at  the  awful  game  in 
which  neither  had  yet  met  a  rival 

For  more  than  four  months,  Massena,  with  as  fine 
an  army  as  had  ever  left  France,  lay  looking  at  the 
impregnable  lines  with  which  the  British  forces,  so 

Otly  inferior  in  namericaj  strength,  were  covering 
ion,  the  object  of  his  expedition.  To  assail  in 
such  »  position,  troops,  whose  valour  he  had  felt  at 
Busaco,  would  have  been  throwing  away  the  lives 
of  bis  soldiers ;  and  to  retreat,  was  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  which  his  master  had  intrusted  to  him, 
with  a  confidence  in  his  skill  and  his  good  fortune, 
which  must,  in  that  case,  have  been  thereafter  sorely 
abated.  Massena  tried  every  efibri  which  military 
•kill  could  supply,  to  draw  his  foe  out  of  his  place  of 
advantage.  He  threatened  to  carry  the  war  across 
the  Tagus— he  threatened  to  extend  his  army  to- 
wards Oporto:  but  each  demonstration  he  made 
had  been  calculated  upon  and  anticipated  by  his  an- 
tagonist, and  was  foiled  almost  without  an  effort 
At  length,  exhausted  by  the  want  of  supplies,  and 
the  intemiption  of  his  communications,  after  laying 
one  month  at  Alenquer,  Massena  retreated  to  Santa- 
rem,  as  preferable  winter-quarters;  but,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  he  found  that  these  were  eaually 
untenable,  and  became  fully  sensible,  that  if  he  de- 
nred  to  save  the  remnant  oi  a  sickly  and  diminished 
army,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  a  speedy  retreat. 

This  celebrated  movement,  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
the  campaign,  commenced  about  the  4th  of  March. 
There  are  two  different  points  in  which  Massena's 
eonduct  may  be  regarded,  and  they  differ  as  lif^ht 
and  darkness.  If  it  be  considered  in  the  capacity 
of  that  of  a  human  being,  the  indignant  reader, 
were  we  to  detail  the  horrors  which  he  permitted  his 

Skhers  to  perpetrate,  would  almost  deny  his  title  to 
e  name.    It  is  a  vulgar  superstition,  thnt  when  the 


enemy  of  mauWnd  is  invoked,  and  appears,  he  de- 
stroys in  his  retreat  the  building  which  has  wimessed 
the  apparition.    It  seemed  as  flt  the  French,  in  leav- 
ing Portugal,  were  determined  that  ruins  alone  shonld 
remain  to  show  they  had  once  been  there..   Military 
Ucense  was  let  loose  in  its  most  odious  and  frightful 
shape,  and  the  crimes  which  were  committed  em- 
brac^  all  that  is  horrible  to  humanity.    But  if  a  cur- 
tain is  dropped  on  these  horrors,  and  Massena  is 
regarded  merely  as  a  military  leader,  his  retreat,  per- 
haps, did  him  as  much  honour  as  any  of  the  great 
acnievcments  which  formerly  had  made  his  name, 
famous.    If  he  had  been  rightly  called  fortune's  fa- 
vourite, he  now  showed  that  his  reputation  did  not 
depend  on  her  smile,  but  could  be  maintained  by  his 
own  talents,  while  she  shone  on  other  banners.    In 
retreating  through  the  north  of  Portugal,  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  counlr>',  he  was  followed  by  Lord 
Wellington,  who  allowed  ♦lim  not  a  moment's  res- 
pite.   The  movements  of  the  troops  to  those  who 
understood,  and  had  the  calmness  to  consider  them* 
were  as  regular  consequences  of  each  other,  as  occur 
in  the  game  of  chess.t 

The  French  were  repeatedly  seen  drawn  up  on 
ground  where  it  seemed  impossible  to  dislodge 
them ;  and  as  often  the  bayonets  of  a  British 
column,  which  had  marched  by  soine  distant  route, 
were  observed  twinkling  in  ine  direction  of  their 


flank,  intimating  that  their  line  was  about  to  be 
turned.  But  this  was  only  the  signal  for  Massena 
to  recommence  his  retreat,  which  he  did  before  the 
English  troops  could  come  up;  nor  did  he  fail  agjun 
to  halt  whf  re  opportunity  offered,  until  again  dis- 
lodged by  his  sagacious  and  persevering  pursuer. 
At  length  the  French  were  fairly  driven  out  of  the 
Portuguese  territory',  excepting  the  garrison  in  the 
frontier  town  of  Almeida,  of  which  Lord  Well/ngton 
formed  first  the  blockade,  and  afterward  the  siege. 

So  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the  limits  of  Portugal, 
Massena  hastened  to  draw  together  such  reinforce- 
ments as  he  could  obtain  in  Castile,  collected  once 
more  a  large  force,  and  within  about  a  fortnight  af- 
ter he  had  effected  his  retreat,  resumed  the  offensive, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  Almeida,  which  was  the 
sole  trophy  remaining  to  show  his  triunmhant  ad- 
vance in  the  preceding  season.  Lord  Wellington 
did  not  refuse  the  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  May,  near  Fuenles  d'Onoro.  The  conflict 
wfLS  well  disputpd,  but  the  French  general  sustained 
a  defeat,  notwithstanding  his  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  particularly  of  cavalry.  He  then  retreated 
from  the  Portuguese  frontier,  having  previously  sent 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Almeida  by  the  OTrri- 
son,  which  the  French  commandant  execoted^with 
much  dexterity.t 

On  the  more  southern  frontier  of  PortugaJ,  Lord 
Beresford  fought  also  a  dreadful  and  sanguinary 
battle.    The  action  was  in  some  measure  ind«;isive^ 
but  Soult,  who  commanded  the  French,  failed  in 
obtainmg  such  a  success  as  enabled  hira  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  which  was  the  raising  of  the  ai^e 
of  Badajos.    In  Pormgal,  therefore,  and  along  ita 
frontiers,  the  British  had  been  uniformly  snccesa- 
ful,  and   their  countrymen   at  home  began   once 
more  to  open  their  ears  to  the  suggestions  of  hope 
and  courage. 

Cadiz,  also,  the  remaining  bulwark  of  the  patri- 
ots, had  been  witness  to  a  splendid  action.  Qenerai 
Graham,  with  a  body  of  Biitish  troops,  had  saltied 
out  firom  the  garrison  in  March,  1811,  and  obtained  a- 
victory  upon  the  heights  of  Barossa,  which,  had  he 
been  properlv  seconded  by  the  Spanish  Grencral  La- 
pena,  would  nave  been  productive  of  a  serious  influ- 
ence upon  the  events  of  the  siege ;  and  which,  even 
though  it  remained  imperfect,  gave  heart  and  confi- 
dence to  the  besieged,  and  struck  a  perpetual  daoop- 
into  the  besiegers,  who  found  themselves  bearded  in 
their  own  opposition.    There  had  been  much  figln- 
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in'g  through  Spam  iHih  various'  results.  But  if  we 
d»ire  venture  to  use*  such  an  ernbldm.  the  bush, 
though  burning^  was  not  consumed,  ana  Spain  con- 
tijdnea  that  sort  of  general  resistance  which  seemed 
to  beg:in  after  all  usual  means  of  regular  opposition 
had  miled,  as  nature  often  musters  tier  strength  to 
combat  a  disease  which  the  medical  assistance  hav6 
pronounced  mortal. 

Catalonia,  though  her  strongholds  wfere  lost,  con- 
tinued under  the  command  of  De  Lacy  and  D'Er- 
olei?,  to  gain  occasional  advantages  over  the  enemy ; 
and  Spam  saw  Figueras.  one  oT  her  strongest  fort- 
resses, recovered  by  the  oold  stratagem  of  Rovhti,  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  commander  of  a  guerilla  par- 
ty. Being  instantly_  besieged  by  the  French,  and  ill 
supplied  with  nrovisions,  the  place  was  indeed  speed- 
ily regained ;  out  the  possibility  of  its  being  taken, 
was,  to  the  pecuHarly  tenacious  spirit  of  the  Span- 
Yards,  more  encouraging  thaiirits  recapture  was  mat- 
ter oi  dismay. 

But  chiefly  the  auxiliary  British,  with  the  Porlu- 
guese.  who,  trained  by  the  care  of  Lord  Beresford, 
were  fit  to  sustain  their  part  in  line  by  the  side  of 
their  allies,  showed  that  they  were  conducted  in  a 

9  different  spirit  from  that  whien  made  their  leaders  in 
former  expeditions  stand  with  one  foot  on  sea  and 
one  on  land,  jaever  venturing  from.the  sight  of  the 
oeean,  as  if  they  led  amphibious  creatores,  who  re- 
gtlired  the  use  of  both  elements  to  secure  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  scheme  of  whose  campaign  was 
to  rout  and  repel,  as  they  best  could,  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  but  seldom  to  venture  upon  anticipating 
or  disconcerting  his  plans.    To  protect  Galicia.  for 

'  example,  when  invaded  by  the  French,  Lord  Wel- 
lington, though  with  a  nrach  inferior  army  than  he 
was  well  aware  could  be  brought  again«it  him,  form- 
ed the  blockade  of  Cindad  Roori'go ;  thus  compel liirg 
the  enemy  to  desist  from  their  proposed  attempt  on 
that  province,  and  to  concentrate  their  forces  for 
the  rehef  of  that  important  place.  Such  a  concen- 
tration could  not,  in  the  condition  of  the  French  ar- 
.  mies^ be  effected  without  much  disadvantage.  It  af- 
forded  breathing  space  for  all  the  guerillas,  and  nn  op- 
portunity, which  tney  never  neglected,  of  acting  with 
then*  usual  courage  iind  sagaaty  against  small  par- 
tiee  artd  convoys  of  French,  as  well  as  that  of  seiz- 
ing upon  any  posts  which  tlie  enemy  might  have 
been  obU^d  to  leave  imperfectly  defended.  And 
when  the  French  had  collected  their  whole  force  to 

i     overwhelm  the  British  general  and  his  forces,  Mar- 

j  mdtit  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  former  with- 
draw from  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  with  as 
much  calmness  and  security  as  if  marching  through 
t  peaceful  country. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  French  general,  save  to 
detail  in  the  pages  of  the  Maniteur^  what  must  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  English  but  for  their  hasty  and 

{precipitate  flight,  when  the  well-ooneerted  and  oold- 
jr-ezecuted  enterprise  of  Arroyo-Molinos,  convinced 
him  to  his  cost  that  a  retreat  was  no  rout  In  this 
Triage  upwards  of  1400  French  were  taken  prisoners, 
at  a  moment  when  they  least  expected  to  be  at- 
taokisd.  This  tittle  action  showed  atepirit  of  hazard, 
a  diflposirion  to  assume  the  offensive,  which  the 
French  did  not  expect  ft<»m  the  British  forces ;  and 
they  were^  for  the  nrst  time,  foiled  in  their  own  nuli- 
tary  cpiahties  of  vigilance,  enterpriscL  and  activity.  In 
Bntain.  also,  the  nation  perceivedf  that  their  army 
•bowed  the  same  conrage  and  the  same  superiority, 
which  had  been  considered  as  the  exclusive  property 
of  their  gallant  sailors^  The  French  were  defeated 
under  the  rock  of  GKbraltar  by  the  Spanish  Oeneral 
Ballasteros,  and  their  general,  Gtodinet,  blew  out  his 
own  brains,  rather  than  face  the  account,  fb  which 
Soult,  his  commander-in-chief^  was  about  to  sum- 
mon him.  Tarifa,  in  the  same  quarter,  was  defended 
iucoeeefhlly  by  agarrison  of  mingled  Spaniards  and 
British,  and  the  French  were  computed  to  have  lost 
before  it  ahout  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  discipHne  continued 
to  render  them  superior  over  the  patriots,  wherever 
the  latter  could  be  Drought  to  face  them  in  any  thing 
resembling  a  pitched  battle.  Thus  Blake,  after  a 
gallant  action,  was  totilly  defeated  near  Murviedro, 
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and  that  town  itself  feU  into  possession  of  the  ene- 
my.   A  more  severe  Consequence  of  the  battle  o 
Oeana,  as  that  disastrous  action  was  termed,  was 
the  capture  of  Valencia,  where  Blake  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  were  made  prisoners. 

But  amid  thoFC  vicissitudes  of  good  or  bad  fortune, 
Spain  coniini'cd  to  Bonaparte  the  same  harassing 
and  exhausting  undertaking,  which  it  had  been 
almost  from  ine  commencement.  Sickness  and 
want  made  more  rnvagcs  amongst  the  French 
troops  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  though  that  did 
not  lie  idle.  Many  of  the  districts  are  unhealthy  to 
strangers;  but  of  the?e,  as  well  as  others,  it  was  ne* 
cessnry  for  the  invaders  to  retain  possession.  There, 
while  numerous  deaths  happened  among  the  troopsi.  - 
the  guerillas  watched  the  remnant,  until  sickness  and 
fatigue  had  reduced  the  garrisons  to  a  number  insuf- 
ficient for  defence,  and  then  pounced  upon  them  like 
birds  of  prey  on  a  fallen  animal,  upon  whom  they 
have  been  long  in  attendance. 

Bcsif^es,  disunion  continur^d  to  re i^  among  the 
French   generals.     Joseph,    :.lthoL^n   in  point  or 

Eower  the  very  shadow  of  what  a  king  ought  to  be, 
ad  spirit  enough  to  resent  the  condition  in  which 
he  was  placed  amid  the  haughty  military  chiefs,  who 
acknowledged  no  superior  besides  the  emperor,  and 
listened  to  no  commands  save  those  emanating  from 
Paris.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  a  letter,  accompany- 
ing a  formal  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Spain, 
unless  he  was  to  be  placed  in  more  complete  author- 
ity than  even  the  orders  of  Napoleon  himself  had  ' 
hitherto  enabled  him  to  attain.  But  the  prospect  of 
a  northern  war  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  Na- 
poleon was  induced  to  postpone  his  brother's  request, 
although  so  pressinjKly  luged,  and  Spain  was  in  some 
measure  left  to  its  fate  during  the  still  more  urgent 
eveiiL3  of  the  Russian  campaign.* 


CHAPTER  LV. 

RdtTMpect  of  the  Causes  Icniling  to  the  Rupture  with  Rusaa— 
ori^nate  in  the  Treaty  of  Tibit.— Russia's  alleged  Reasons  of 
CompJaioL— AJTuinents  of  Napoleon's  Counseilorv  airainst 
War  witli  Russia— Fouch£  }»  against  the  Waj— Presents  a. 
Memorial  to  Napoloon  upon  the  Suluect— His  Answer.— Na- 
poleon's Views  in  favour  of  the  War.  as  urged  to  h^s  vatioai 
AdvisciB. 

Wb  are  now  approaching  the  verge  of  that  fated' 
year,  when  fortune,  hitherto  unwearied  in  her  parti- 
ality towards  Napoleon,  turned  first  upon  himself, 
personally,  a  cloiK  led  and  stormy  aspect.  Losseshe 
had  sustained  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  he  could  still 
remark,  as  when  he  first  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Tra- 
falgar,—" I  was  not  there— I  could  not  be  everywhere 
at  once."  But  he  was  soon  to  experience  misfor- 
tunes, to  the  narrative  of  which  he  could  not  apply 
this  proud  commentary.  The  reader  must  be  first  put 
in  remembrance  of  the  causes  of  the  incipient  quarrel 
betwixt  the  empire  of  France  and  that  of  Russia. 

Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  personal  Inti- 
macy which  took  place  betwixt  the  two  sovereigns, 
and  which  for  five  years  prevented  the  springing  up 
ofany  enmity  betwixt  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  the 
seeds  of  that  quarrel  were,  nevertheless,  to  be  found 
in  the  treaty  of  pacification  of  Tilsit  itself.t  Russia, 
lying  remote  from  aggression  in  every  other  part  oif 
her  mmiense  territory,  is  open  to  injury,  on  that  im- 
portant western  frontier  by  which  she  is  united  with 
EuropCj  and  in  those  possessions  by  virtue  of  which 
she  claims  to  be  a  member  of  the  European  republic. 
The  partition  of  Poland,  unjust  as  it  was  in  every 
point  of  view,  was  a  measure  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  Russia  th^  either  to  Austria  or  Prussia ;  for, 
while  that  state  possessed  its  former  semi-barbarous 
and  stormy  independence  it  lay  interposed  in  a  great 
measure  betwixt  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europ^  or,  m 
other  words,  betwixt  her  and  the  civilized  world.  ^  Any 
revolution  which  might  restore  Poland  to  the  mde- 
pendence  for  which  the  inhabitants  had  not  ceased 
to  sigh,  would  have  effectually  thrust  the  czw  back 
upon  his  forests,  destroyed  his  interest  and  mflujBnce 
in  European  affairs,  and  reduced  him  comparatr^ely 
to  the  rank  of  an  Asiatic  sovereign.    This  liberation 
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of  tbdr  ooTOtry,  and  the  rauniosof  its  diwneinhered 
provimces  uoder  a  national  oonatitiition.  wa^  what 
the  Polea  expected  from  Bon^artew  For  this  they 
crowded  to  ms  standard  after  the  battle  of  Jena ; 
and  although  he  was  too  cautioua  to  ptomiae  any 
thing  explicitly  oincerning  the  restoration  of  PoUnd 
to  its  rank  among  nation8»  yet  most  of  hia  measiures 
indicated  a  future  purpose  of  accomplishing  that 
work.  Thus,  when  those  Polish  provinces  which 
had  (alien  to  the  portion  of  Prussia,  were  formed  into 
the  Grand  Dutchv^  of  Warsaw,  as  an  independent 
principality^  and  the  sovereignty  was  conferred,  not 
without  a  secret  meaningi  on  the  King  of  Saxonv,  a 
descendant  of  th^  ancient  monarchs  ol Poland,  what 
could  this  be  supposed  to  indicate,  save  the  com- 
mencement of  aa  mdependent  state,  to  which  might 
be  added  as  opportunity  occuncd,  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts of  Poland,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by 
Austria  and  Russia?  "To  whatpuroose,''  asked  those 
statesmen,  who  belonged  to  the  old  Russian  or  A  nti- 
Gtallican  party  in  the  empire,  "are  those  stipulations 
for  a  free  military  road  and  passage  of  troops  from 
Saxony  to  Warsaw  and  ita  territory,  through  Silesia, 
if  it  is  hot  that  France  may  preserve  the  means  of 
throwing  an  overpowering  force  into  the  dutchy,  as 
soon  aa  it  shall  be  her  pleasure  to  uodo'  the  work  of 
the  sage  Catherine,  by  depriving  Russia  of  those  rich 
Polish  provinces,  which  her  policy  had  added  to 
the  empire  1  Wherefore,^  asked  the  same  persons, 
**  should  there  have  been  a  special  article  in  the  same 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  France  should  retain  Dantzic 
until  a  maritime  peace,  unleea  it  w«a  to  serve  a»a 
place  of  arms  in  the  event  of  a  new  war  with  Rus- 
sia, the  probability  of  which  NapoleoQ,  thereforei 
must  certainly  have  calculated  upon,  even  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  oidtivatea  such  close  per- 
eonal  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Alexander?  " 

These  suspicions  were  considerably  increased  by 
the  articles  of  peace  concluded  with  Austria  at 
Schoenbrun.  By  that  treaty  all  Western  Galicia, 
together  with  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  other  terri- 
torie&  weiediMoined  horn  Austria,  and  added  to  the 
dukeoom-of  Warsaw,  marking,  it  was  sapposed,  still 
futtber,  the  intention  of  Napoleon,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  restore  in  its  integrity  toe  ancient  king- 
dom of  Poland,  of  which  Russia  alone  now  held  the 
full  share  allotted  to  her  by  the  partition  treaties. 

Other  causes  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  old 
Russians,  a  numerous  and  strong  party  in  the  em- 
piroi  which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  landholders)  felt,  as  they  had  done  under  the 
Emperor  Paul,  much  oistresejXiational  and  personal, 
from  the  interruption  of  the  British  trade  by  Bona- 
parte's Continental  System.  Their  timber,  their 
pitch,  their  potash,  their  hemp,  and  other  bulk)r  and 
weign^  commodities,  the  chief  produce  of  their  es- 
tate for  which  the  British  had  been  ready  custom- 
ers, remained  on  their  hands,  while  they  were  de- 
privejd  of  the  colonial  produce  and  manufactures  of 
Britam,  which  they  were  wont  to  receive  in  exchauf^e 
fot  those  articlei^  with  mutual  profit  and  convera* 
enoe  to  both  parties..  It  was  in  vain  that,  to  recon* 
ci«  them  to  this  state  of  interdiction,  they  saw  in 
the  roeeches  and  decrees  of  Bonaparte^  tirades  about 
thf»  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  mariume  tyranny  of 
Epgland.,  It  seemed  an  ill-omened  species  of  liber- 
ation, which.began  by  the  destruction  of  their  com- 
merce and  impoverishment  of  their  estates ;  and 
the  Rnsaian  Boyards  could  no  more  comprehend  the 
declamation  of  Bonaparte  aeainst  the  English,  than 
thd  millers  of  the  Ebro  coula  be  made  to  understand 
thadeaunciatioaof  Don  Quixote  against  their  cus- 
tomers. These  magnates  only  saw  that  the  ruler 
of  I  France  wished  them  to  submit  to  great  commer* 
ciaXdistreasand  inconvenience  Jn  order  to  accelerate 
his  plan  of  ruining  Great  Britain,  after  which 
achievement  he  might  find  it  a  more  easy  underta- 
king to  aestroy  their  own  naturai  importance  aa  a 
Buropean  power,  by  re-establishing  Poland,  and  re- 
siuning  the  fertile  provinces  on  the  western  bounda- 
ry I  Ihua  leading  the  Russian  cabinet,  if  the  French 
intereai  should  remain  paramount  there,  by  a  very 
disadvantageous  road  to  a  still  more  disastrous  con- 
duaion. 


TJmvs  was^  hmUa^  aprnd  ihsftmA  tha  Ruaim 
nation  generally,  a  aenae  tbkt  France  was  treatioK 
their  emperor  rather  on  the  footing  of  an  laloiDr. 
It  is  a  thing  entirely  unknown  in,  diplomaoy,  that 
one  government  should  pretend  a  right  to  dictate  ta 
another,  who  ia  upon  terma  of  equality*  the  eonifi* 
tions  on  which  she  should  condnet  her  commerce  i 
and  the  assuming  such  a  right,  aeoonded  bv  threat- 
ening laB0i«g»in  case  ai  non^coiapUajic^  Las  been 
alwaya  held  a  legitimate  cause  of  war.  lodee^^ths 
opinion  that  the  French  league  dia^jaced  the  Kna- 
sian  nation^  plunged  their  country  mto  embamai* 
ments,  and  waa  likely  to  occasion  still  further  Bii»^ 
fortunes  to  then\  became  so  general,  that  the  empe- 
ror must  have  paid  some  attention  to  tha.wijBbflB  ol 
his  people,  even  if  his  own  frieadab^  with  Boaa* 
parte  had  not  been  cooled  by  late  occurrencea. 

The  alUanoe  with  Austria  waa  of  a  character  cal- 
culated to  alarm  Alexander.  Ruasia  and  Aastiia. 
though  they  had  a  common  interest  to  withstand 
the  overpowering  atreogth  of  Bonaparte^  had  ben 
in  ordinary  timee  always  rivals,  and  sometimes  «•» 
mies.  It  was  the  interforenoe  of  Austria,- wUc^ 
upon  several  oocaaions,  checked  the  progreas  of  tW 
RusaiaBa  in  Tuxkey,  and  it  waa  Auatna  alao  whuk 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  increaae  of  their  pew 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  famihf  conaeiio^ 
therefore^  forxned  by  Bonaparte  wkfi  the  Honsa- 
of  Hapsoura  made  him  still  mor^  formidaUs  to 
Russia,  as  likely  to  embraoe  theqnarrelB  a&d£inaid 
the  pretenaioas  of  that  power  against  tk  ciai« 
even  if  France  herself  ahould  have  nono  tedasnai 
with  him. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  have  reoonxa^  to  renata 
causes  of  suspicion.  Ruasia  had,  and  muat  alvaja 
have  had,  direct  and  immediatie^  cause  of  jeabaHib 
while  France  or  her  emperor  claitned  the  penatisM 
right  of  thinking  and  deciding  for  her,  as  imU  aa 
other  nationa,  in  the  relatione  of  commcioe  aid 
others,  in  which  every  independent  acaie  is  moat 
desirous  of  exercising  the  right  of  ddibcratii^  im 
hersell  This  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Te 
remain  the  ally  of  Bonaparte,  Alexandermaat  have 
becoipe  his  vassal  t  to  attempt  to  be  indepefideat  si 
him,  was  to  make  him  hia  eneaiy ;  and  it  can  be  ao 
wonder  that  a  sovereign  so  proud  and  powerAd  aa 
the  czar,  chose  rather  to  stabd  the  hasaid  of  battlsi 
than  diminish  the  lustre,  or  conprDDuse  the  mde* 
peodence,  of  his  ancient  crown. 

The  time,  too.  for  resistance,  seemed  aa  CawiraHa 
aa  Russia  could  ever  expeot.     The  war  ot  SpaiBk 
though  cheokered  in  its  fortune,  was  in  no  ransil' 
near  a  sudden  end.    It  occupied  250.000  of  the  Mt 
and  oldest  French  troops:  demanded  alao  an  imp 
menae- expenditures  and  dinunishedk  of  ooam^iH 
power  of  the  French  emperor  to  caoy  on  the* 
the  frontiers  of  Rueeii^    A  oonclusioa  of  then 
ing  hostilities  would  have  rendersd  him.  far 
formidable  with  reneot  to  the  quality,  aa  well  «>* 
the  number,  of  his  d^^poaahle  forcea,  and  it  aMDHi « 
theintereet  of  Russia  ^ot  to  wait  till  thatpaM 
should  arrive. 

The  same  arguaient4  which  reeonuneiidod  to  Byi^' 
sia  to  chooae  the  immediate  moment  for  iesiM9» 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  Frai^ceL  oogakW 
point  of  pruaeooe,  to  have  indueed  Napoleon  taiic 
sist  from  urginii^BUohpreteasiona*  and  to  avoid  tlU'l 
voluntarily  engagiog  ia  two  wars  at  the  same  1 
both  of  a  character  detidedlv  nationals  and  to 
one  of  which  he  could  give  the  jnfluence  of  hist 
talents  and  his  own  presenoe.  HVa  beat  aikd 
generals^  whom  he  consttlted)  or,  to  speak  , 
properly,  to  whom  he  gpene4  his  puipoae,  uaed! 
oua  ai^gumenta  to  iaduoe  him  to  alter*  or  at ' 
defer  bis  resolution*  He  himself  heaitat«d  for 
than  a  year,  and  waa  repeatedly  upon  the 
settling  with  Russia  the  grounde  of 
betwixt  them  upon  amicable  terma. 

The  reaaons  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  tba^ 
were  four  in  number. 

I.  The  alarm  given  to  Russia  by  the 

the  grand  dutchy  of  Wiiraaw  by  the  treaty  of  ^ 

brun,  as  if  it  ware  des|med  19  he  the  central  ^ 

an  independent  atatSj  or  kinadon%  in  Pohui4 
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ynh^K^  tluMe  DioTmeeB  of  that  dunwnbend  cawtxf^ 
Hinch  had  Decome  part  of  Buasia,  were  at  aome 
eonveniatit  time  to  be. united.  Qa  thia  p<Hnt  the 
csar  demanded  an  explicit  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  French  emj^erorj  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
nonld  not  be  again  established.  Napoleon  declined 
tfaia  form  of  snarantee,  as  it  seemed  to  engage  him 
to  warrant  Russia  against  an  event  which  might 
happen  without  his  co-operation  ;  but  he  ofiered  to 
pieces  himself  that  he  wmild  not  favour  any  enter- 
prise which  shoold  directly  or  indirect!/,  lead  to  the 
m-establishment  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state. 
This  modified  acquiescence  in  what  was  required  by 
Roaaia  fell  considerably  short  of  what  tne  caar 
wished ;  for  the  stipulation,  as  at  first  worded,  would 
have  amounted  to  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
France  to  join  in  opposing  any  step  towards  Polish 
iadependence ;  whereas,  according  to  the  modifica- 
^n  which  it  received  at  Paris^  it  only  impUed  that 
France  should  remain  neuter  if  such  an  attempt 
shonld  take  place. 

xl.  The  wrong  done  by  inchiding  the  dutchy  of 
(Mdenbuiii^  though^;uarantied  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
to  its  p^rmce,  the  Czar's  near  relative  and  ally,  in 
the  territory  annexed,  to  France,  admitted  of  being 
compensated  by.  an  indemnification.  But  Russia 
desired  that  this  indenmiflcation  should  be  either  the 
citf  of  Dantzic,  or  aome  equally  important  territory, 
on  the  finontiers  of  the  ^nd  dutchy  of  Warsaw, 
whichr  might  ofisr  an  adcutional  guarantee  against 
the  appreEended  enlargement  of  that  state.  France 
would  not  listen  to  thisj  though  she  did  not  object 
to  compensation  elsewhere. 

ni.  The  third  pomt  in  question,  was  the  degree  to 
which  the  Russian  commerce  with  England  was  to 
be  reatncted.  Napoleon  proposed  to  grant  some  re- 
laxation on  the  occasions  where  the  produce  of 
Rueoia  was  exported  in  exchange  ^r  that  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  effected  by  the  way  of  mutual  licensee. 

Iv.  It  was  proposed  to  revise  the  Russian  tariff  of 
.1810,  so  as,  without  injuring  the  interest  of  Russia, 
it  migfat  relax  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  ob- 
jects of  French  commerce. 

From  this.statement,  which  comprehends  the  last 
baais  on  which  Napoleon  expressed  himself  willing 
to  treat,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  had  there  not  been 
a  deeper  feeling  of  jealousy  and  animosity  betwixt 
the  two  emperors,  than  those  expressed  in  the  sub- 
jects of  actual  debate  betwixt  them,  these  mkht 
nave  been.accommodated  in  an  amicable  way.  But 
aa  it  was  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  endure  being 
called  to  ac.coimt,  Hke  a  sovereign  of  the  second  rate, 
or  at  least  in  the  tone^f  an  equal,  by  the  Emperor 
of  Bnsna ;  so  the  latter,  more  and  more  alarmed  by 
the  niotions  of  the  French  arroieS)  which  were  ad- 
vancing into  Pomerania*  could  not  persuade  himaeI4 
that,  in  agreeing  to  admit  the  present  grounds  of 
complaint.  Napoleon  meant  more  than  lo  postpone 
the  fatal  struggle  for  superiority,  until  he  should  find 
a  convenient  tmie  to  commence  it  with  a  more  ab- 
sorate  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  ere  the  negotiations  were 
fi^ly  broken  off,  Bonaparte*s  counsellors  urged  himi 
wjth  as  much  argument  as  they  dared,  to  desist 
from  nmning  the  hazard  of  an  enterprise  so  remote, 
8p  hazardous  and  so  little  called  for.  They  con- 
teaded,  that  no  French  interes.t,  and  no  national 
ppiint  of  honour,  were  involved  in  the  disagreement 
wljjch  had  arisen. .  The  principles  upon  which  the 
pouits  of  dispute  might  be  settled,  being  in  a  manner 
•need  upon,  th^y  argued  that  their  master  should 
BW^  in  their  military  preparations.  To  march  an 
aimv  mto  F^ssia,  and  to  call  forth  the  Prussians  as 
aaniiMiea,  would,  they  contended,  be  using  meas- 
ures towards  BUisaia,  which  could  not  but  bring  on 
the  war  which  they  anxiouslv  deprecated.  To  sub- 
mit to  manaees  supported  by  demonstrations  of  open 
fiMrcfv  wotild  be  destructive  of  the  infiuence  of  Russiiu 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  She  could  not  be  expected 
to  flive  wav  withoot  a  struggle. 

These  aavi^era  allowed,  tnat  a  case  might  be  con- 
wed  for  justifying  an  exertion  to  destroy  the  power 
oCBnt^a,  a  case  arising  out  of  the  transactions  be- 
^wma.  Franoe  and  the  other  states  of  Etu-ope,  and 


out  off  the  anprehoMioB  that  thaaaatataa,  ^ 
and  initatea  by  the  eaadnot  <tf  France,  might  ba 
tempted  to  seek  a  leader,  patron,  and  protector,  in 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  But  this  extremity,  they 
alleged,  could  not  exist  so  long  aa  France  had  the 
meana  of  avoiding  a  parilonawar,  by  a  mitif$ation  of 
her  policy  towaiaa  her  vasaala  and  aiudlianes ;  for  if 
the  atates  whoae  revolt  (so  to  call  it)  was  appre- 
hended, could  h^  rec<mciled  to  France  by  a  more 
lenient  oouiae  of  meawirea  to  be  adopted  towards 
them,  they  would  lose  all  temptation  to  fly  to  Russia 
aa  aprotector.  In  such  caae^  the  power  of  Rnasia 
would  no  longer  give  jeakmay  to  France,  or  compel 
her  to  rush  to  a  dubioua  conflict,  for  the  puipoae  of 
r^immi^l|^^t^  fji  influence  wluch  oould  not  then  bo- 
oome  daBgeroua  to  the  aoatheni  ampirer  by  depriving 
Franoe  of  her  clientage      ,  ,  . ,        . 

It  might  have  been  added,  thoqgh  it  could  not  ba 
so  broadly  apoken  out,  that  in  this  point  of  view 
nothiuK  woiuid  have  been  moreeesy  for  France,  tha» 
to  moouy  or  soflenher  line  o£  pdicy  in  fiwvourof  the 
inferior  states  in  whose  iavoK  the  Bnaaian  inter* 
ference  was  enpeeted  or  apprehended.  That  poticy< 
had  unifonnly  been  a  system  of  maalt  and  menace. 
The  influenee  whioh  France  had  gained  in  Europe, 
giew  leas  out  of  treaty  than  fear,  founded  on  the 
recollection  of  former  ware.  All  the  states  of  Ger- 
many felt  the  melancholy  consequences  of  the  exist* 
enee  of  despotie  power  vested  in  men,  who,  lika  Na- 
poleon himseli^  and  the  roilitaiy^  governora  whom  ha- 
employed,  were  new  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  their  authority;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  th*- 
French  emperor  and  hissatellitesfelt,  towards  the 
people  of  the  conquered^  or  subjected  states,  the  con- 
stant apprehension  which  a  consdons  sense  of  in» 
justice  prodnces  in  the  minds  of  oppressors^  namely, 
that  the  oppvossed  only  watch  for  a  safis  opportamty 
to  turn  against  them.  There  wa^  theiefore.  no 
French  interest,  or  even  point  of  honoun  whtck 
called  on  Napoleon  to  make  war  on  Alexander ;  and 
the  temptation  seems  to  have  amonnted  solely  to  the 
desire  on  Napoleon' a  part  to  fight  a  great  battle,— 
to  gain  a  great  victory,— to  occupy,  with  his  victonooa 
army,  another  great  capital,-;-and,  in  fine,  to  subjeat 
to  his  arms  thepowerof  RuB8ia,which,  of  all  thestataa 
on  the  continent,  remaioed  the  onlyone  that  cowd 
be  properly  termed  independent  of  Pranee. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  the  question  of  peace  and ' 
war  waa  viewed  oy  the  French  poUtidana  of  the 
day ;  and  it  is  curioas  to  observe,  in  the  reports  w;* 
have  of  their  argnmenta,  the  total  absence  of  pruict- 
ple  which  they  display  in  the  examination  of  it« 
They  dwell  on  the  difficulty  of  Napoleon's  under* 
taking,  upon  ita  dangers,  upon  its  expense,  upon  th# 
slender  prospect  of  any  renraneration  by  the  nsml 
mooes  of  confiscation,  plimder,  or  levy  of  oonttitm- 
tiona.  They  enlarge,  too,  upon  the  little  probabtlifT 
there  waa  that  success  in  the  intended  war  would 
bring  to  a  conclodon  the  disastrous  contest  in  Spam  i 
and  ail  these  various  aiintments  are  mnnuated  or 
urged  with  more  or  less  vehemence,  according  to  the 
character,  the  station,  or  thedegree'of  mumacy  with  • 
Nanoleoik  of  the  counsellor  who  ventured  to  use  the 
topics.  Bnt  among  his  advisers,  none  that  we  read 
or  hear  of,  had  the  open  and  manly  courage  to  ask. 
Where  was  the  justice  of  this  attack  upon  Russia '? 
What  had  she  dona  to  merit  it  7  The  emperors  were 
fiiends  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  confiimed  by  personal 
intimacy  and  the  closeet  intercourse  at  Eitiirt.  How 
bad  they  ceased  to  be  such  %  What  had  happened 
since  that  period  to  place  Rosaia,  then  the  finend  and 
confessed  eoual  of  France,  in  the  situation  of  a  salK 
ordinate  and  tributary  state  1  On  what  pretence  did 
Napoleon  confiacata  to  his  own  use  the  dutchy  of 
01<knburg^  acknowledf^ed  aa  the  property  of  .Alex* 
ander*s  brother-in-law,  by  an  express  article  in  the- 
treaty  of  Tilsit  1  By  what  just  right  could  he  eon- 
deimi  the  Russian  nation  to  all  the  distreeses  of  His 
Anti-commercial  System,  while  he  allowed  fneni  to 
be  a  ftiee  and  independent  sute  •J— Above  all,  while 
he  considered  them  as  a  soveroga  and  a  people  eft- 
titled  to  be  treated  with  the  usual  respect  due  between 
powers  that  are  connected  by  fncndly  treaUes,  witfc 
what  pretence  of  justicei  or  even  decency,  could  taa 
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piooeed  to ,  enforce  elaime  so  unfdtinded  m  them- 
selves, by  introducing  his  own  forces  on  their  fron- 
tier, and  arming  their  neighbours  a^inst  them  for 
the  same  purpose  1  Of  these  pleas,  m  moral  justice, 
there  was  not  a  word  ur^ed  ;  nor  was  silence  won- 
derfal  on  this  fraitful  topic,  since  to  insist  upon  it 
would  haTo  been  to  strike  at  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  Bonaparte's  policy,  which  was,  neVer  to  neg- 
lect a  present  advantage  for  X^e  sake  of  observing  a 
general  principle.  "  Let  us  hear  of  no  general  pnn- 
ciples.*'  said  Bonaparte's  favourite  minister  of  the 
period.  "Ours  is  a  government  not  regulated  by 
theory,  but  by  emerging  circumstances." 

We  ought  not  to  omit*  to  mention  that  Fonch6, 
among  ottiers,  took  up  a  testimony  against  the  Rus- 
sian war.  He  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  his 
chateau  of  Ferrit^Tcs,  near  Paris,  under  the  apology 
that  the  air  of  Italy  did  not  agree  with  his  constitu- 
tion. But  Napoleon  distrusted  him,  and  the  police 
were  commissioned  to  watch  ^^ath  the  utmost  accu- 
racy the  proceedings  of  their  late  master.  Pouch^ 
was  well  aware  ot  this ;  and,  desirous  that  his  re- 
monstrance with  the  emperor  should  have  all  the 
force  of  an  unexpected  argument,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  tJic  strictest  seclusion  while  engaged  in  com- 
posing a  production,  which  perhaps  he  hoped  might 
De  a  means  of  recalling  him  to  recollection,  if  not  to 
favour.* 

In  an  able  and  eloquent  memorial,  Fouch^  re- 
minded Bonaparte,  that  he  was  already  the  absolute 
master  of  the  finest  empire  the  world  had  ever  seen ; 
and  that  all  the  lessons  of  history  went  to  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  obtaining  universal  mon- 
archy. The  French  empire  had  arrived,  according 
to  the  reasoning  of  this  aolc  statesman,  at  that  point 
when  its  ruler  should  rather  think  of  securing  and 
consolidating  his  present  acquisitions,  than  9f  achiev- 
ing further  conquests,  since,  whatever  his  empire 
might  acquire  in  extent,  it  was  sure  to  lose  in  solidi- 
ty. •  Fouch6  stated  the  extent  of  the  country  which 
Napoleon  was  about  to  invade,  the  poverty  of  the 
8oil^  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  distance 
which  each  firesh  victory  must  remove  him  from 
ni0  resources,  annoyed  as  his  communications 
were  sure  to  be  bv  nations  of  Cossacks  and  Tar- 
tars. He  implored  the  emperor  *to  remember  the 
fate  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden.  "If  that  warlike 
monarch,"  he  said,  "had  not,  like  Napoleon,  half 
Europe  in  arms  at  tiis  back,  neither  had  his  oppo- 
nf9nt,  the  Czar  Peter,  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  fifty  thousand  Cossacks.  The  invader, 
it  was  stated,  would  have  against  him  the  dislike  of 
the  higher  ranks,  the  fanaticism  of  the  peasantry, 
the  exertions  of  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  severitv 
of  the  climate.  There  were  besides  to  be  dreaded, 
in  case  of  the  slightest  reverse,  the  intrigues  of  the 
English,  the  fickleness  of  his  continental  allies,  and 
oven  the  awakening  of  discontent  and  conspiracy 
in  Prance  itseli^  should  an  idea  generally  arise,  that 
he  was  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  state  to  the 
insatiable  desire  of  fresh  enterprises  and  distant  con- 
quests." 

Fouch6  presented  himself  at  the  Tuileries  and  re- 
quested an  audience  of  the  emperor,  hoping,  doubt- 
less, that  the  unexpected  circumstance  of  his  ap- 
pearing there,  and  the  reasoning  in  his  memorial, 
woiUd  excite  Napoleon's  attennon.  To  his  great 
surprise.  Napoleon,  with  an  air  of  easy  indifference, 
began  the  audience.  "  I  am  no  stranger.  Monsieur  le 
Due,  to  your  errand  here.  You  have  a  memorial  to 
present  me— give  it  me— I  will  read  it,  though  1 
know  already  its  contents.  The  war  with  Russia 
is  not  more  agreeable  to  you  than  that  of  Spain."— 
**your  impenal  majesty  will  pardon  my  having  ven- 
tured to  offer  some  observations  on  this  impiortant 
crisis'}"  said  the  statesman,  astonished  to  find  him- 
self anticipated,  when  he  believed  he  had  laboured 
in  the  most  absolute  secrecy.  ' 

"It  is  no  crisis,"  resumed  Napoleon,  "merely  a 
war  of  a  character  entirely  political.  Spain  wtl^fall 
when  1  have  annihilated  the  English  innuence  at  St. 
PetersburgK.  I  have  800,000  men ;  and  to  one  who 
hat  such  an  army,  Europe  is  but  on  old  prostitute, 
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who  must  obey  his  pleasure.  Was  it  not  youneU 
who  told  me  that  the  word  impossible  waa  not  good 
French  ?  I  regulate  my  conduct  more  on  the  opin- 
ion of  my  army  than  the  sentiments  of  you  grandee^ 
who  are  become  too  rich ;  and  \vhile  vou  pretend 
anxiety  for  me,  only  are  apprehensive  of^  the  general 
confusion  which  would  follow  my  death.  Don't 
disquiet  yourself  but  consider  the  Russian  war  as  a 
wise  measure,  demanded  by  the  true  interests  of 
France,  and  tnc  general  iccurity.  Am  1  to  blame, 
because  the  great  degree  of  power  I  have  already 
attained  forces  me  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  tha 
world?  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accony^lished— my 
present  situation  is  but  a  sketch  of  a  picture  which 
1  must  finish.  There  must  be  one  umversal  Euro- 
pean code,  one  court  of  appeal.  The  same  money, 
the  same  weights  and  measures,  the  same  laws, 
must  have  currency  through  Europe.  1  must  make 
one  nation  out  of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris 
must  be  the  capital  of  the  world.  At  Dresent  you 
no  longer  serve  me  well,  because  you  think  my  af- 
fairs are  in  danger;  but  before  the  year  is  over  you 
will  assist  me  with  the  same  zeat'and  ardour  as  at 
the  periods  of  Marengo  and  AusterUtz.  You  will 
see  more  than  all  this—  it  \»  1  who  assure  you  of  it- 
Adieu^  Monsieur  le  Due.  Do  not  play  the  disgraced 
courtier,  or  the  captious  critic  of  pubfic  affairs  ;  and 
be  so  good  as  to  put  a  little  conndence  in  your  em- 
peror."! 

He  then  turned  his  back  on  Fouch^,  and  left  him 
to  reflect  by  what  means  he,  who  so  well  knew  all 
the  machinations  of  the  police,  could  himself  have 
become  exposed  to  their  universal  vigilance,  wilh 
some ^ cause,  perhaps,  to  rejoice,  that  his  secret  em- 
ployment, though  unpleasing  to  Bonaparte,  was  not 
of  a  character  to  attract  punishment  as  Veil  as  ani 
madversion.t 

As  Napoleon  discountenanced  and  hore  down  the 
remonstrances  of  the  subtle  Fouche,  so  he  repre- 
sented to  his  various  advisers  the  war  upon  which  he 
was  unalterably  determined,  in  the  light  most  proper 
to  bring  them  over  to  his  own  opinion.  To  the  array 
in  general  the  mere  name  of  war  was  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation.  It  comprehendcdrprefermenl, 
employment,  plunder,  distinction,  and  pensions.  To 
the  generals,  it  afforded  mareschala'  batons,— to  the 
mareschals,  crowns  and  sceptres ;— to  the  civilians, 
he  urged,  as  to  Fouch^,  that  it  was  a  war  of  poUc>y— 
of  necessity,— the  last  act  in  the  drama,  but  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  conclude  the  whole ;  to  his  most 
intimate  friends  he  expressed  his  conviction  thai  his 
formne  could  not  stand  still :  that  it  was  founded  on 
public  op'mion;  and  that  if^he  did  not  continue  to 
advance  he  must  necessarily  retrograde.  To  hia 
uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch^  he  used  a  still  more  extraor- 
dinary argument.  This  prelate,  a  devout  Catholic, 
had  begun  to  have  compuncdon  about  his  nephew's 
behaviour  towards  the  rope ;  and^  these  sentiments 
mingled  like  an  ominous  feeling  with  the  alarms  ex- 
cited by  the  risks  of  this  tremendous  undertaking 
With  more  than  usual  freedom  he  conjured  his 
kinsman  to  abstain  from  tempting  Providence.  He 
entreated  him  not  to  defy  heaven  and  earth,  tha. 
wrath  of  man,  and  the  fury  of  the  elements,  at  the 
same  time;  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that  ha 
must  at  length  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  enniiiy 
which  he  incurred  daily.S  The  only  answer  whica 
Bonaparte  vouchsafed^  was  to  lead  the  cardinal  to 
the  window,  and,  opening  the  casement,  and  point- 

t  [Mfmoires  de  Fouch£.  t  ii.  p.  iM.1 

:  (Fciach6  afterward  rememberod.  that  an  individoal  fai  Ui 
ndffbbonrtwod,  maTor  of  a  munidpalitj,  and  whum  he  Mwmtf 
hau  oinpk>]{red  in  maUera  of  poiic*.  had  one  monrinff  intradad 
rather  hasUl/on  hira  in  his  study,  undar  pretext  of  pleadiog  tha 
canse  of  a  distressed  tenant ;  and  conchided,  that  while  he  was 
soarchinf  for  the  paDors  concerning  Ms  visiter'a  oetensUile  boal- 
ness,  Mr.  Majror  had  an  opporlunitr  to  glance  at  the  sheeCa  en  hie 
scrutoire.  where  the  ropeUtion  of  v.  M.  I.  and  R.  M.  Uat 
your  imperial  and  royal  majuaty.)  betrared  that  he  was 


up  a  memorial  to  Napoleon,  and  a  word  or  two  of  the  ooolext  ox- 
plainod  its  paiport.! 

(  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  emperor's  modKr  Alau> 
ame  MSre,  as  she  was  iormed)  aiwayil  esinened  a  preseatiinfiil, 
that  the  fortunes  of  her  fhmiiy,  splendid  as  they  were,  woqld  hm 
altered  before  her  death ;  ami  when  iHdieulod  by  her  enUren  for 
her  fVufal  dispotitioD.  she  mod  to  allee^  she  was  aavinr  rooney  war 
them  in  their  distress ;  and  in  fact  she  lired  to  apply  her  haJM^ 
to  that  porpoee. 
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ing  iipward,  to  ask  him.  "  If  he  saw^yonder  star  1 " 
—  No,  sire/*  answered  the  astonished  cardinal. 
"But  I  see  it,"  answered  Bonaparte;  and  turned  from 
his  relation  as  if  he  had  fully  confuted  his  argu- 
ments. 

This  speech  mi^ht  admit  of  two  meanings ;— either 
that  Napoleon  wished  in  this  manner  to  express  that 
his  own  powers  of  peiielration  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  cardinal,  or  ii  might  have  reference  to  a 
certain  superstitious  confidence  in  his  predestined 
good  fortune,  which  we  nave  already  observed  he 
was  known  to  entertain.  But  as  it  was  not  Napo- 
leon's fashion,  whatever  reliance  he  might ^lace  on 
8uch  augurieSj  to  neglect  any  means  of  rn^iuring  suc- 
/ cess  within  his  power,  we  are  next  to  inquire  what 
poUtical  measures  he  had  taken  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
posed Russian  war  to  advantage. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

AQiei  on  whoeo  aisictance  Booaparte  might  count— Causes 
vrhieb  alienated  fh)m  him  the  Pnnce- Royal  of  Sweden— who 
signs  a  Treaty  with  Russia.— Delicate  situation  of  the  King  of 
Pntsaia,  wliose  ailianee  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  that  account 
dec£bK8.— A  Treaty  with  Frauue  dictated  to  Prussia.— Kela- 
tions  between  Austria  and  France— in  order  to  preserve  them 
Bonaparte  bi  oblieed  to  come  under  an  engagement  not  to  re- 
ToltttKHiiM  Pblana.— Hill  error  of  poKcy  in  neglecting  to  culti- 
vate tbs  alliance  of  the  Forte.— Amount  of  Bonaparte's  Army. 
— Levie*  for  the  protectiou  of  France  iu  the  Emperor's  absence. 
—Storming  of  Ctudad  Rodrigo  by  Lort  Wellington.— Bonaparte 
makes  overtures  of  Peace  to  Lord  Castlercagh.— The  Con«- 
poodenee  broken  oflT.-^Ultimatum  of  Russia  rejected.— Napole- 
•oa  seta  out  from  Fans.  9th  May.  1812— and  meets  the  6ove- 
rekna  bis  alKes  at  Dresdea— A  last  atteropl  of  Naiwlcon  to  ne- 
gooate  Avith  Alexander  proves  nnsucccssful. 

Thb  several  powers,  who  might  in  their  different 
degrees  of  strength  aid  or  impede  the  last  and  most 
daring  of  Bonaparte's  undertakings,  were,— Den- 

eark.  Saxony^  Sweden  and  Prussia,  in  the  north  of 
urope ;  in  the  south,  Austria,  and  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. 

Denmark  and  Saxony  were  both  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  France;  but  the  former  power,  who  had 
made  over  to  Napoleon  her  seamen,  had  no  land 
troops  to  spare  for  his  assistance.  The  few  that  she 
had  on  foot,  were  scarce  sufficient  to  protect  her 
against  any  enterprise  of  Sweden  or  England. 

Saxony  was  also  the  firm  friend  of  Napoleon,  who 
had  enlarged  her  dominions,  and  changed  her  ruler's 
electoral  bonnet  into  a  royal  crown.  It  is  true,  if 
Poland  was  to  be  regenerated,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  war  with  Russia,  the  King 
of  Saxony  mast  have  reckoned  upon  losing  his 
ducal  interest  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw.  But 
from  this  he  derived  uttle present  advantage ;  and  as 
he  was  secure  of  indemnification,  the  apprehension 
of  that  loss  did  not  prevent  h'un  from  following  the 
baaner  of  Napoleon,  with  the  same  good-wul  as 
ever. 

Very  different  was  the  condition  of  Sweden.  That 
kingdom,  since  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  had  been  the 
ancient  and  natural  ally  of  France  against  Russia ; 
in  acting  against  which  last  power  her  local  advan- 
tages afforded  great  facility.  Sweden  was  also  gov- 
erned at  the  moment  bv  a  Frenchman.  But  the 
Prince-Royal  had  receivea  more  injuries  and  afironts 
than  favours  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
and^  the  violent  pohcy  which  the  latter  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  towards  those  of  his  allies  and  netkh- 
hours,  who  did  not  submit  unresistingly  to  all  his  ae- 
mands,  had  ahenatea  from  France  the  hearts  of  the 
Swedes,  and  from  bis  own  person  the  friendship  of 
his  old  companion  in  arms.  We  have  mentioned 
the  mode  or  argument,  or  rather  declamation,  which 
he  had  used  to  compel  the  Swedes  into  a  total  exclu- 
non  of  English  manufactures,  contrary  to  a  reserva- 
tion made  in  a  recent  treaty,  by  which  the  Swedes 
had  retained  the  right  of  importing  colonial  goods 
and  salt,  whUe  consenting  to  exclude  British  com- 
modities generally.  With  the  same  urgency  and 
menaces,  he  had  compelled  the  Crown  Pnnce  to  de- 
clare war  against  Britain. 

But  although  Napoleon  succeeded  in  both  points, 
he  could  not  obUgc  Britain  to  treat  Sweden  as  a  bel- 
hgerant  power.  On  the  contrary,  England  seemed 
not  ia  the  slightegt  degree  to  alter  the  relations  of 
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amity  to  a  state  whom  she  considered  as  havinfir 
adopted  the  attitude  of  an  enemy  towards  her.  mere- 
ly from  compulsion  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  This 
moderation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  did  not  pre- 
vent Sweden  firom  feehng  all  the  evils  of  the  anti- 
social system  of  Bonaparte.  Her  commerce  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  coasting- trade,  and  her  vessels 
Eikulked  from  port  to  port,  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  Danish  and  French  privateers,  who  seized 
upon  and  confiscated  upwards  of  fifty  Swedish  ships, 
under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  non-inttrcourse  sys- 
tem. The  Prince-Royal  applied  for  redress  at  tho 
court  of  Paris  ;  but  although  vague  promises  were 
given,  yet  neither  were  tiie»acte  oi  piracy  discontin- 
ued, nor  any  amends  made  for  those  daily  commit- 
ted. The  Baron  Aiquier,  who  was  the  French  envoy 
at  Stockholm,  used,  according  to  Bemadotte's  ex- 
pression, the  language  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  with- 
out remembering  ihathc  did  not  speak  to  slaves.* 

When  asked,  tot  example,  to  stale  categorically 
what  Napoleon  expected  from  Sweden^  and  what  he 
proposed  to  grant  her  in  return,  Alquier  answered, 
that  "the  emperor  expected  from  Sweden  compli- 
ance in  every  poin,t  conform nble  to  lus  system ;  after 
which  it  would  be  time  enough  to  inquire  into  what 
his  imperial  maiesty  might  l)e  disposed  to  do  in  fa- 
vour of  Sweden.'* 

On  another  occasion,  the  French  envoy  had  the 
assurance  to  decline  further  intercourse  with  the 
Crown  Prince  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  and  to 
desire  that  some  other  person  nught  be  appointed  to 
communicate  witli  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  in  this  singular  course  of  diplomacy,  Baron 
Alquier  obeyed  nis  master's  instructions,  who  was 
determined  to  treat  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden, 
emancipated  as  he  was  from  his  alleciance  to  France 
by  lettjers-patent  from  the  imperial  chancery,  as  if  he 
had  still  been  liis  subject,  and  serving  in  his  armies. 
Napoleon  went  so  far  as  to  say,  before  his  courtiers, 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  make  Bernadottc  finish  his 
lessons  in  the  Swedish  language  in  ihe  Castle  of  Vin- 
cennes.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  emperor  thought 
seriouslv  of  putting  this  threat  into  execution,  and 
til  at  a  plot  was  actually  formed  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  Prince-Royal,  putting  him  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  bringing  him  prisoner  to  France.  But  he  es- 
caped this  danger  by  the  information  of  an  officer 
named  Salazar,  formerly  an  aid-de-camp  of  Mar- 
mont,  who  conveyed  to  the  prince  timely  informa 
tion  of  the  outrage  which  was  intended.t 

With  so  many  causes  of  mutual  animosity  be 
tween  France  and  Sweden,  all  arising  out  of  ihd 
impohtic  vehemence  by  which  Bonaparte  endfav- 
oured  to  drive,  rather  than  lead,  the  Prince-Royal  into 
the  measures  he  desired,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  last  would  neglect  any  opportunity  to  assert 
his  independence,  andhis  resolution  not  to  submit  to 
a  superiority  so  degrading  in  itself  and  so  ungra- 
ciously and  even  unmercifully  exercised. 
•  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  betwixt  the  two 
countries,  when,  from  the  approaching  war  with 
Russia,  the  assistance  of  Sweden  became  essential 
to  France.  But  what  bait  could  Napoleon  hold  out 
to  bring  back  an  alienated  friend  1  He  might,  ih- 
deed,  offer  to  assist  Bemadotte  in  the  regainmg  the 
nrovmce  of  Finland,  which,  by  the  connivance  of 
Napoleon,  had  been  conquered  ny  Russia.  But  the 
Crown  Prince  concluded,  that,  to  enter  into  a  war 
with  the  view  of  recovering  Finland,  would  occa- 
sion exp^enses  which  the  country  could  not  afford, 
and  which  the  acquisition  of  Finland  could  not 
compensate,  even  supposing  it  sure  to  be  j^^c^^; 
plished.  Besides,  the  repossession  of  Finland  would 
engage  Sweden  in  perpetual  disputes  with  ^"??^^j 
whereas  the  two  nations,  separated  by  the  C»ull^i 
Bothnia,  had  at  present  no  cause  of  difference,  un 
the  other  hand,  by  siding  with  Russia  in  the  great 
contest  which  was  impending;  Sweden  migtii  ex- 
pect the  assistance  of  that  empire,  as  well  as  oi 
Britain,  to  achieve  from  Denmark,  the  ally  of 
France,  the  conquest  of  her  kmgdom  ol  Norway, 

•  [Meredith's  Memorials  of  Charles  John,  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  p.  26.  J 

f  [See  Appendui  No.  xi.J 
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whiish  m  its  geopnrtiphical  ntualion,  lay  ao  conve- 
niently fbr  Sweden,  and  afforded  her  the  whole  rangd 
of  seacoast  along  the  western  shores  of  Scandina- 
via,' It  is  said  that  the  Prince-Royal  offered  to  Na- 
I>pIeon  to  enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  France,  providing  Norway  as  well  as 
Finland  were  added  to  his  dominions ;  but  the  em- 
peror rejected  the  terms  with  disdain.  The  whole 
alleged  negotiation,  however,  has  been  disputed  and 
denied.  • 

So  soon  as  Bonaparte  found  there  was  no  hope 
of  conciliating  the  Prince-Royal,  which  indeed  ne 
scarce  seems  serionsly  to  have  attempted,  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  wailing  for  the  ceremony  of  declar- 
ing war,  to  strike  against  Sweden  the  most  severe, 
or  rather  the  only  blow,  in  his  power.  In  January, 
1812,  General  Davoust  marched  into  Swedish  Pom- 
erania,  the  only  possession  of  Sweden  south  of  tho 
Baltic  sea,  seized  upon  the  country  and  its  capital, 
and  proceeded  to  menace  the  military  occupation  of 
Prussia,  so  far  as  that  country  was  not  already  in 
the  hands  of  France. 

Receiving  no  satisfiaction  for  this  aggression, 
Sweden,  24th  March,  1812,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Russia,  declaring  war  against  France,  and  prop6sing 
A  diversion,  vrith  a  joint  force  of  26  or  30,000  Swedes, 
together  with  16  or  20,000  Russians,  upon  some 
point  of  Germany.  And  the  Emperor  of  Ru&sia 
became  bound,  ertner  by  negotiation  or  military  co- 
operation, to  unite  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  to  that 
of  Sweden,  and  to  hold  the  Russian  army,  which 
was  at  present  at  Finland,  as  disposable  for  that 
purpose.  Thus  was  the  force  of  Sweden  render^ 
yet  more  eonsiderbhle  bv  the  high  military  charac- 
ter of  its  present  chief,  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
France,  to  whom,  but  for  the  passionate  and  impol- 
itic character  of  Napoleon's  proceedings  towards 
her,  she  might,  in  all  probability,  have  remained  the 
same  useful  and  faithful  ally  which  she  had  been 
since  the  alliance  of  Francis!,  with  6u6tavus  Vasa. 
No  reason  can  be  discovered  for  insulting  Sweden 
at  the  precise  moment  when  her  co-operation  would 
have  been  so  tiseful,  excepting  the  animosity  of 
Na^leon  against  a  prince,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
ancient  rival  before  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  now 
as  a  contumacious  and  rebeUious  vassal.    A  due  re- 

Krd  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  Ftance  would 
ve  induced  him  to  lay  aside  suth  personal  consid- 
erations. But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  heea  in 
Bonaparte's  nature,  who  if  he  remembered  benefits, 
had  also  a  tenacious  recollection  of  enmities,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  Ae  natives  of  Corsica.  When  this 
feeling  obtained  the  ascendency,  he  was  too  apt  to 
sacrifice  his  policy  to  his  spteen. 

The  situation  of  the  King  of  Pnissia,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  dispute  between  the  empires  of  France 
and  Russia,  was  truly  embarrassing.  His  position 
lying  betwixt  the  contending  parties,  renderwl  neu- 
trahty  almost  impossible ;  and  if  he  took  up  arms, 
it  was  a  matter  of  distracting  doubt  on  whiefa  side 
he  ought  to  employ  them.  Opi)ies»ed  by  French* 
exactions  and  French  garrisons;  instigated,  betides, 
by  the  secret  mfluence  of  the  Tugend-bund,  the 
people  of  Prussia  were  alntost  unanimous  in  thbir 
eager  wish  to  seiae  the  sword  against  France,  nor 
■was  the  King  less  desirous  to  redeem  the  independ- 
ence, and  revenge  the  sofierings,  of  his  kin^om. 
The  recollections  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  queen, 
who  had  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  heart-broken  with 
the  disttese^  of  her  country,  with  her  hftnds  locked 
mthoee  of  her  husband,  calfed  elso  for  revenge  on 
France,  which  had  insulted  her  when  living,  and 
slandered  her  when  dead.t 

Accordingly  it  is  now  well  undefstodd,  that  the 

*  [See  Meredith'i  MemoriiLli,  p.  n.1 

♦  In  th»  Monitev,  a  leandaloitt  ioWfue  wm  tepeatoAjr  Hlhided 
i5ftS^"f/^''«??  ***  Princoe*  md  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
M4l  both  to  M,  Lu  Ouemtad  to  ochen.  Bonaparte  afflimed  the 
S5*ulP"S??*llyj  tollMif ,  at  the  same  time,  aa  a  sood  jkat,  that 
be  himaeir  had  kept  the  Ziog  of  Pniasia  out  of  the  wayTto  pio- 
videthe  lovera  a  ittilen  me^tinf,  Crol.  fi.  p.  its.]  The»  wtr- 
nnn  we  to  teeoniMeot  with  the  oharaet^r  anivenMUly  aatksed 
to Uiit  Mffh-spirited  and  unluppr  piinceM.  that  we  have  oohesi- 
taUon  to  anifn  then  «ractly  to  eahunnr  -,  a  weapon  wMeh  Na- 
poteon  nevw  dudained  to  wield,  whether  in  pni-ate  or  aaOoDil 


I  first  impulse  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  mind  was  to 
throw  fiimself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  offer, 
should  it  cost  him  his  life  and  crowni,  to  take  share 
in  the  war  as  his  faithful  ally.  But  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  sensible  that,  in  accepting  this  offer- 
ed devotion,  he  would  come  under  an  obligation  to 
protect  Prussia  in  case  of  thore  reverses,  which 
might'  be  almost  reckoned  on  as  likely  to  occur  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign.  TJie  Strongest  fon- 
resses  in  Prussia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
the  army  of  tjie  king  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
40,000  men,  and  there  was  no  time  to  arm  or  organise 
the  national  forces.  In  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
these  40.000  men,  or  as  many  of  them  as  could  be 
collected,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Alexander 
should  precipitate  the  war,  and  march  a  strong  army 
into  Silesia,  upon  which  tne  Prussians  might  rally. 
But  such  an  army,  when  it  had  attained  its  object, 
must  have  had  in  front  the  whole  forces  of  Prance, 
Saxony,  snd  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  while 
the  hostile  troops  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw, 
with  probably  a  body  of  Austrian  auxiliaries,  would 
have  been  in  their  rear.  This  premature  movencent 
in  advance,  would  have  resembled  the  candnet  of 
Austria  in  the  unhappy  campaigns  of  I8D6  and  1809 ; 

SI  both  of  which  soe  precipitated  her  armies  tato 
avaria,  in  hopes  of  aOfiuiring  allies,  but  only  ex- 
posed them  to  the  d^sive  defeats  of  Ulm  and  Eck- 
miihi.  It  would  also  have  been  like  the  equoHy  ill- 
omened  advanoe  of  the  Prussian  atmy  in  IdOS,  Wiien, 
hurrying  forward  to  compel  Saxoby  to  join  ram,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  gave  occasion  to  the  tmfaippy 
battle  of  Jena. 

Experience '  and  reflection,  therefbre,  had  led  tlie 
Russian  emperor  and  cabinet  to  be  of  opinion^  that 
they  ought  to  avoid  encountering  the  French  m  the 
early  part  of  the  campaign ;  and,  tn  conse(|aence| 
that  far  from  advancing  to  meet  them,  they  shoum 
rather  suffer  the  invaders  to  involve  themselves  hi 
the  immense  wastes  and  forests  of  the  terrrtories  of 
Russia  itself  where  supplies  and  provisions  were  not 
to  be  fbund  by  the  invader^  and  where  every  peasant 
would  prove  an  armed  enemy.  The  support  which 
could  be  derived  from  an  auxiliary 'army  of  Prus- 
sians, amounting  only  to  4d,0D0  men,  of  whom  x^ei^ 
haps  the  half  could  not  be  drawn  together,  was  notr 
it  appeared,  an  adequate  motive  for  altering  the  pfain 
of  the  caatpaign,  which  had  been  founded  on  tfab 
most  matone  consideration.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, therefore,  declined  accepting  of  the  lOng  of  Prus- 
sia's ailianc^  as  only  tending  to  hring  upon  that 
prince  misfortunes,  which  Ruteia  had  not  even  the 
chance  of  averting,  without  entirely  altering  thote 
plans  of  the  campaign  which  had  heen  dehberately 
adopted.  Foreseeing  'at  the  same  time  (hat  this  re- 
fhsal  on  his  part  must  huve  made  it  neeessary  for 
Frederick,  whose  situation  rendered  neutrality. im- 
possiMfL  to  tske  part  with  Fhince,  the  Emip^ror 
Alexander  generously  lefY  him  at  liberty  to  take  the 
measures,  and  form  the  connexions,  -which  his  cir- 
cumstances  rendered  inevitable,  assuring  him^ev> 
crtheless,  th^t  if  Russia  gained  the  aseenualit,  PMa- 
sia  should  derive  the  Same  ndvantttge  fiDm  the  vie* 
tory,  whatever  part  she  might  be  bompelled  to  adt^t 
dunng  the  Mruggle. 

While  the  King  of  PnissSlft  silw  bis  ulliftricto  dec&t- 
ed  by  Rus^a,  as  rather  burden^oihe  than  henefirad» 
he  did  not  find  FVance  at  all  eager  to  receive  Um  tin 
her  part  as  a  bt\)ther  of  the  wur.  He  offered  hatril-' 
Hance  to  Bonaparte  repeatedly,  and  especially  in  tfi^ 
months  of  Match,  May.  and  Ailj^^t,  IBI I ;  but  ra- 
eeiving  no  satisfhetion,  he  began  to  be  apprehens^ 
that  his  deetniction  was  intiind^.  There  was  ^m^ 
reason  for  this  fear,  for  Napoleon  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained u  personal  disHhe  towards  FYederidE,  nihl 
is  said  to  htfve  exclaimed,  when  he  Was  looldBg  dver 
a  map  of  the  Prassian  territories,  *'  Is  it  possible  I 
can  have  been  simple  enough  to  l^ve  that  mAn  m 
posMssion  of  so  large'a  kingdom'?"  There  Is  great 
reason,  besides,  to  suppose,  that  Napoleon  may  nav« 
^ther  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  negotia^ 
none  betwixt  Ptussia  and  Russia,  or  m^  have  been 
uidaeed  to  assume  lVt>m  probability  the  fact  thai 
sueh  had  existfd.    He  heatated,  certainly,  vrhe^Mir 
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or  not  h$  wodM  permit  Ptnsiia  to  ranain  an  inde- 
pendent poiver. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1812,  a  treaty  was  dictated  to  Frederick,  under  con- 
dition of  subficribing  which,  the  name  and  title  of 
King  of  Pniflsia  were  to  be  yet  left  him ;  failing  his 
compliance,  Davoiwt,  who  nad  occupied  Swedish 
Pomerania,  was  to  march  into  Piiisaia,  and  treat  it 


power,  would  have  prevented  him  from  at  once  aim- 
plifjring  this  complicated  engagement,  by  aaaigniiig 
to  Austria  those  lilyrian  provincea.  which  were  en- 
tirely useless  to  France,  out  on  wnirh  her  aMy  aet 
great  value,  and  stipulating  in  relurn«— what  Aus- 
tria would  then  haye  willingly  grantea,-— the  power 
of  disposing,  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  as  well 
of  Golicia,  as  of  such  parts  of  the  Poliali  provinces 


as  a  hostile  country.    In  thus  sparing  for  the  time  a    as  should  be  conquered  from  Russia;  or  in  case,  as 


monarch,  of  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  be  jeal 
one,  Nnpoleon  seems  to  have  considered  it  more  ad- 
visable to  use  Frederick's  assistance,  than  to  throw 
him  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  conditions  of 
this  lenity  were  severe ;  Prussia  was  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  Prance  about  20,000  men,  with  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  disposable  part  of  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  standing  army  of  the  great  Fretle- 
rick.  She  was  also  to  supply  the  French  army  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  sustenance  as  they 
passed  through  her  dominions ;  but  the  expense  of 
these  euppUetf  was  to  be  imputed  as  part  of  the*con- 
tributiona  imposed  on  Prtissia  by  France,  and  not 
yet  paid  Varions  other  measures  were  taken  to 
render  it  easy  for  the  French,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  seize  such  fortresses  belonging  to  Prussia  as  were 
not  already  in  their  hands,  and  to  keep  the  Prussian 
people  as  much  as  possible  disarmed,  a  rising 
amongst  them  heing  eonaidered  inevitable  if  the 
French  arms  should  sustain  any  reverse.  Thus, 
while  Russia  fortified  herself  with  the  assistance  of 
France's  old  ally  Sweden,  France  advanced  aaeainst 
Russia,  supported  by  the  remaining  army  of  Fred- 
endk  of  Prussia,  who  was  at  heart  Alexander's  best 
well-wisher. 

Naixoleon  had,  of -coar«e,  a  weighty  voice  in  the 
councils  of  his  father-in-law  of  Austria.  But  the 
Austrian  cabinet  were  far  from  rcigajrding  his  plans 
of  ambUioufl  aggrandisemeat  with  a  partial  eye. 
The  acute  Mettemioh  had  been  able  tomaoover  and 
repoit  to  his  master,  on  hia  return  to  v  lenna  in  the 

§pring  of  l8Uv  that  the  marriage  which  had  joit 
een  ceiebrated,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  iiraa- 
eing  Napoleon  to  sheath  hie  swohL  or  of  giving  to 
Europe  permaaent  tranquillity..  And  now,  although 
on  toe  ap{>roach  of  the  hpauUtiea  into  wliich  they 
were  to  be  involved  by  their  formidable  ally,  Austria 
agreed  to  supply  an  auxiliary  aiany  of  80,000  men^ 
nader  Prince  SohwartZfenburg,  it  seems  probable 
that- she  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  the  mode- 
rate  and  lenient  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  prac- 
tiaed  by  Russia,  when  the  ally  of  Napoleon  during 
tho  campaign  of  Wagram,  and  gave  her  genera! 
secret  instructions  to  be  no  further  |ctive  m  the 
campaign  than  the  deeent  supporting  of  the  part  of 
an  auxiliary  pereaq>tonlv  reqiured. 

In  one  mast  jnatarial  pardcular,  the  necessity  of 
•onsulting  the  mterests  of  Austria  interfered  with 
K^poleon  s  readieet  and  most  formidable  means  of 
annoying  Russia.  We  have  repeaiedljr  alluded  to 
ibe  re-eatablishment  of  Poland  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  aa  a  measure  which  would  have  rent  from 
Ruaaia  some  of  the  finest  provinces  which  cowiect 
her  with  Europe,  and  would  have  gone  a  certain 
leajg^th  in  thrusting  her  baek  into  (he  charaoter  ofan 
Aaiatic  sovereigntVt  unconnected  with  the  polities 
of  thue  civilized  world.  Soc^  re-conatruction  of  Po- 
land .was  however  impofsible,  so  long  aa  Austria 
continued  to  hold  Galida;  and  that  state,  in  her 
treaty  of  alUanoowith  Franoe  against  Russia,  made 
it  an  expreaa  condition,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  for  the  restoration  of  Poliah  independence  by 
Napoleon»  without  the  consent  of  Auatria,  or  with- 
out miikiqiy  eompensation  to  her  for  beinfL  in  the 
event  supposed,  deprived  of  her  share  of  Poland. 
Thia  fiompenaation, .  it  waa  atipulaled,  was  to  con- 
aiat  in  the  retrocesaion^  on  the  pert  of  France,  of 
the  lilyrian  prpvincea,  yielded  up  by  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty of  Auatria  at  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrun. 

tb  aubmitting  to  this  embargo  on  his  proceedings 
in  Foland,  Napueon  lost  all  opportoaity  of  revolu- 
tioaiaag  that  military  coantnr,  from  which  he  drew 
ther^re  little  advantage,  tiAwsa  from  the  dutchy  at 
Warsaw.     Nothing  but  the  tenacity  with  whic^ 


De  Pradt  insinuates,*  the  court  ot  Au8tria  were 
averse  to  the  exchange,  it, was  in  the  power  of, Na- 
poleon to  have  certamly  i-cmoved  their  objections, 
by  throwing  Venice  itself  into  the  scale.  But  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Illyria  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  transaction. 

We  cannot  suppose  Bonaparte  blind  to  the  impor- 
tance of  putting,  as  he  expressed  it,  all  Poland  on 
horseback ;  but  whether  it  was,  that  in  reaUty  he  did 
not  desire  to  establish  an  independent  state,  upon 
any  terms,  or  whether  he  thougnt  it  hard  to  give  up 
the  lilyrian  provinces,  ceded  to  France  in  property, 
in  order  to  reconstruct  a  kingdom,  which,  nominal- 
ly at  least,  was  to  be  independent ;  or  whether,  in 
fine,  he  had  an  idea,  that,  by  vague  promiaea  and 
hopes,  he  could  obtain  from  tnc  Poles  all  the  assist- 
ance ne  dosircd^— it  is  certain  that  he  embarraaaed 
himself  with  this  condition  in  favour  of  Austria,  in 
a  manner  which  tended  to  render  complex  and  diffi- 
cult all  that  he  afterward  attempted  in  PoUsh  ,af- 
fairs,  and  lost  the  zealous  co-operadon  and  .aaaiat- 
ance  of  the  Lithilanians,  at  a  time  when  it  wouht 
have  been  invaluable  to  him. 

Turkey  remains  to  be  noticed  aa  the  sole  remain* 
ing  power  whom  Bonaparte  ought  in  prudence  to 
have  propitiated,  previous  to  attacking  Ruaaia,  of 
which  empire  shis  is  the  natural  enemy,  aa  she  waa 
also  held  the  natural  and  ancient  ally  of  Fvanoe. 
Were  it  not  that  the  ulents  of  Napoleon  were  muoh 
better  fitted  to  crush  enemiea  than  to  gain  or  main" 
tain  friends,  it  would  be  difficalt  toacooimt  for  hit 
loaing  influence  over  the  Porte  at  this  important  pe- 
riod. The  Turkish  governmeat  had  been  rendered 
hostile  to  Franoe  by  the  memorable  invasion  of 
Egypt ;  but  Saltan  Sehra,  an  admifer  of  Napoleon's 
valour  and  genius,  had  become  the  friend  of  thefim- 
peror  of  France.  Selim  waa  cut  off  by  a  eonw^- 
acy,  and  lus  sucoeasor  waa  more  partial  to  ihefi^* 
lisn  interests.  In  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  partition  of 
Turkey  was  actually  agreed  upon,,  though  the  term 
was  adjourned  ;t  as,  at  the  negotiations  of-Erlun^ 
Napoleon  agreed  to  abandon  the  Turkish  donuniona 
as  tar  as  the  Danube,  to  become  the  property  of  Raa^ 
sia,  if  it  should  be  in  her  power  to  coaqiier  them. 

The  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  were  ill-advised 
enough  to  make  the  attempt,  althoa^  ifaey  ou^fat 
to  have  foreaeen,  even  then,  that  the  increaansg 
power  of  France  should  have  withheld  them  from 
engaging  in  any  scheme  of  conquest  at  that  period. 
IndeoJ,  tneir  undertaking  this  war  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  a  proceeding  ao  impolitic  in  the  case  of  a 
rupture  with  France,  may  be  quoted  to  ahow  tha 
Emperor  Alexander's  confidence  that  no  aiich  event 
was  likely  to  take  t>lace,  and  conse^aendy  to  prove 
his  own  determination  to  observe  good  faith  towaida 
Napoleon.  • 

The  Turks  made  a  far  better  defence  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  and  though  the  events  of  war  were  at 
first  unfavourable  to  them,  yet  at  length  the  grand 
vizier  obtained  a  vjctory  before  Routachouk,  or  at 
least  gave  tho  Russian  general  aueh  a  scrioue  cheoa 
as  obuged  biin  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  plaee.  Bat 
the  gleam  of  victory  on  the  Tarkish  banners  waa  ot 
briefduration.    They  were  attacked  by  the  Rusaiana 

•  tHIirtoire  de  rArobanade  dani  le  Gnmd  DacM  de  Vaaorie 
en  isiai  ,       ^ 

t  The  fant  b  now  prettf  nntniRy  ii4nill«l  to  have  ^  « 
•fated  in  ihe  text.  Bat  in  tM  pabitc  ti«ty.  It  CDpmnB  fbat 
France  negotiated  an  armutiee,  called  that  of  S1otR>di«u  iy 
which  Hra  ntlinifated.  that  the  two  disputed  provincea  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wanachia  were  to  be  raatored  to  the  Trnks.  ,Bat  tha 
amiMtioa,  as  hod  preTiuuily  been  aettled  between  Napokoo  ana 
AJezaoder.  broke  up  wftlMMit  aor  meh  reatoralion ;  aod  a  ego; 
creas.  ^nich  wai  held  at  Jaasr  for  the  arrangcmoDt  of  the  quaM 
Between  the  PoHe  and  court  of  St  Petenbnnrh.  havtas  been  aha 
diilolved  without  oomtaff  to  an  agraenBtit,  the  war  betwaeo  the 


Bonaparte  letaaned  evdty  territory  that  fell  into  hia  J  Toxka  and  Ruariana  recooimenoed  upon  the  Danoba. 
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in  their  intrenched  camp,  and  defeated  in  a  battle  so 
flannunary,  that  the  vanquished  army  was  almost 
annihilated.*  The  Turks,  however,  continued  to 
maintain  the  war,  forgotten  and  neglected  as  they 
wer#by'  the  Emperor  of  France,  whose  interest  it 
chiefly  was,  considering  his  views  against  Russia,  to 
have  sustained  them  in  their  unequal  struggle  against 
that  formidable  power.  In  the  mean  while,  hostili- 
ties languished,  and  negotiations  were  commenced; 
for  the  Russians  were  of  course  desirous,  so  soon  as 
a  war  against  France  became  a  probable  event,  to 
close  that  with  Turkey,  which  must  keep  engaged  a 
very  considerable  army,  at  a  time  when  all  their 
forces  were  necessary  to  oppose  the  expected  attack 
ofNapoleon. 

At  this  period,  and  so  late  aa  the2lst  March,  1812, 
it  seemed  to  occur  all  at  once  to  Bonaparte's  recol- 
lection, that  it  would  be  highly  politic  to  maintain,  or 
rather  to  renew,  his  lea^e  with  a  nation,  of  whom 
it  was  at  the  time  most  unportai.  t  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence. His  ambassador  was  directed  to  urge  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  person  to  move  towards  the 
Danube^  at  the  head  of  100,000  men ;  in  considera- 
tion of  which,  the  French  emperor  proposed  not 
only  to  obtain  possession  for  them  of  the  two  dis- 
puted provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but 
also  to  procure  the  restoration  to  the  Porte  of  the 
Crimea. 

This  war-brcathing  message  arrived  too  late,  the 
Porte  having  adopted  a  pacific  line  of  policy.  The 
splendid  promises  of  France  sucQeeded  too  abruptly 
to  80  many  years  of  neglect,  to  obtain  credit  for  sin- 
cerity. The  envoys  of  England,  with  a  dexterity 
which  it  has  not  been  always  their  fortune  to  disolay, 
obtained  a  complete  victory  jn  diplomacy  over  tnose 
of  France,  and  were  able  to  impress  on  the  Sublime 
Porte  the  Delief,  that  though  Russia  was  their  natu- 
ral enemy  among  European  nations,  yet  a  peace  of 
Bome  permanence  might  be  secured  with  her,  under 
thegnarantee  of  England  and  Sweden;  whereas,  if 
Napoleon  should  altogether  destroy  Russia,  the 
Turkjsh  empire,  of  which  he  had  already  meditated 
the  division,  would  be  a  measure  no  state  could  have 
influence  to  prevent,  as,  in  subduing  Russia,  he 
would  overcome  the  last  terrestrial  barrier  to  his 
absolute  power.  It  f^ves  no  slight  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral tenor  a^  suspicion  impressed  by  the  very  name 
ofNapoleon.  that  a  barbarous  people  like  the  Turks, 
who  generally  only  comprehend  so  much  of  poUtics 
as  lies  straight  before  them,  should  have  been  able  to 
understand  that  there  was  wisdom  in  giving  peace 
on  reasonable  terms  to  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy, 
rather  than,  by  assisting  in  his  destruction,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  elevation  of  a  power  still  more  formida- 
ble, more  ambitious,  and  less  easily  opposed.  The 
peace  of  Bucharest  was  accordingly  negotiated  be- 
twixt Russia  and  Turkey,  of  which  we  snail  hereaf- 
ter have  occasion  to  q}eaK. 

Thus  was  France,  on  the  approaching  struggle, 
deprived  of  her  ancient  allies,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 
Prussia  she  brought  to  the  field  like  a  slave  at  her 
chariot-wheels;  Denmark  and  Saxony  in  the  char- 
acter of  allies,  who  were  favoured  so  long  as  they 
were  sufficiently  subservient ;  and  Austria,  as  a  more 
equal  confederate^  but  who  had  contrived  to  stipu- 
late, that,  i^  requital  of  an  aid  coldly  and  unwillingly 
grantedj  the  French  emperor  should  tie  himselif 
down  by  engaf^ements  respecting  Poland,  which  in- 
terfered with  his  uflin^  his  influence  over  that  coun- 
try in  the  manner  which  would  best  have  served  his 
purposes.  The  result  must  lead  to  one  of  two  con- 
chisions.  Either  that  Napoleon,  confident  in  the  im- 
mense preparations  of  his  military^  force,  disdained  to 
anter  into  negotiations  to  obtain  that  assistance 
which  he  could  not  directly  command,  or  else  that 
his  talents  in  politics  were  inferior  to  those  which  he 
iispj^edin  military  affairs. 

It  18  true,  that  if  the  numbers,  and  we  may  add 
the  auality,  of  the  army  which  France  brought  into 
the  field  on  this  momentous  occasion,  were  alone  to 
be  considered,  Napoleon  might  be  excused  for  hold- 
ing cheap  the  assistance  which  he  might  have  de- 
rived Irom  Sweden  or  the  Porte.    He  had  anticipa- 
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ted  the  conscription  of  ISU,  and  he  now  c^ed-  oal 

that  of  ldI2 ;  so  that  it  became  plain,  that  so  long  a9 
Napoleon  lived  and  warred,  the  conscription  of  the 
first  class  would  be,— not  a  conditional  r^ulation,  to 
be  acted  or  not  acted  upon  according  to  occasion, — 
but  a  regular  and  never-to-be- remitted  tax  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  annually  levied,  without  distinction* 
on  the  youth  of  France.  TO  the  amount  of  thes« 
conscriptions  for  two  vears,  were  to  be  added,  the 
contingents  of  household  kings,  vassal  princes,  eub> 
jectcd  republics,— of  two  thirds  of  Europe,  in  short, 
which  were  placed  under  Bonaparte's  command. 
No  such  army  had  token  the  field  since  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  supposing  the  exagj^erated  accounts  oi  the 
Persian  invasion  to  be  admitted  as  historicaL  The 
head  almost  turns  dizzy  as  we  read  the  amount  of 
their  numbers. 

The  gross  amount  9f  the  whole  forces  of  the  em- 
pire of  France,  and  its  dependencies  and  alliea,  is 
thus  given  by  Boutourlln  :♦— 


Total  amount  of  the  French  aimjr 

The  aiiny  of  Italy,  under  the  Vicero/  Eucene, 
of  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  wanaw  ^ith 

other  Poles 

ofBavaria,« 

of  Saxony 

ofWcsti>liaUa, 

of  Wurteraberg 

'  of  Baden, ....... 

of  the  Princea  of  theCooiedaney  of  the 

Rhine, 

The  corpe  of  Prussian  Auxiliaries,  .... 

of  Austrian  Aiudliaries 

Hie  anny  of  Naples, 


850,000 
60,000 

60.000 
40.0Q0 

ao,ioo 

SOilOO 

15.000 

9,000 

0,000 


80»aoo 

1,197.000 


But  to  approximate  the  actual  force,  we  must  de- 
duce men  nom  this  total  of  1,187,000,  about  387,000 
men,  for  those  in  the  hospital,  absent  upon  furlou^ 
and  for  incomplete  regiments.  Still  there  remains 
the  appalling  balance  of  800,000  men,  ready  to  main- 
tain the  war;  so  that  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  de- 
tach an  army  to  Russia  greatly  superior  to  whfft  the 
Emperor  Alexander  could,  without  immense  exer- 
tions, get  under  arms,  and  this  without  vrithdrawin^ 
any  part  of  his  forces  from  Spain. 

Stiil,  however,  in  calculating  all  the  chances  at- 
tending the  eventful  game  on  which  so  much  was  to 
be  stSKed,  and  to  encounter  such  attempts  upon 
France  as  England  might  bv  his  absence  be  tempted 
to  make,  Nai>oleon  judged  it  i>rudent  to  have  r^ 
course  to  additional  means  of  national  defence,  which 
might  extend  the  duty  of  mititary  service,  still  mora 
widdy  among  his  subjects  than  was  effected  even  by 
the  conscription.  As  the  measure  was  never  but  in 
one  particuUr  brought  into  general  activity,  it  maf 
be  treated  oithe  more  slightly.  The  system  consistea 
in  a  levy  of  national  guards,  divided  into  three  general 
classes;  the  Ban,  the  Second  Ban,  and  Arriere-Ban: 
for  Bonaparte  loved  to  retain  the  phrases  of  the  old 
feudal  institutions.  The  First  Ban  was  to  contain 
all  men,  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  yearv who  had 
not  been  called  to  serve  m  the  army.  The  second 
Ban  included  all  capable  of  bearingarms,  from  the 
age  of  twenty-six  to  that  of  forty.  The  Arriere-Ban 
comprehended  all  able-bodied  men  from  forty  to  six- 
ty. The  levies  from  these  classes  were  not  to  be 
sent  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  were  to 
be  called  out  in  succession,  as  the  danger  pressed. 
They  were  divided  into  cohorts  of  1120  men  each. 
But  it  was  the  essential  part  of  this  project,  that  it 
placed  one  htmdred  cohorts  of  the  First  Ban  (that  is, 
upwards  of  100,000  men,  between  twenty  and  twen- 
ty-six vears)  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  min- 
ister or  war.  In  short,  it  was  a  new  form  of  con- 
scriptioo,  with  the  advantage,  to  the  recruits,  of  lim- 
ited service. 

The  celebrated  philosopher  Count  La  Cepede, 
who,  from  his  researchee  into  natural  historr,  as 
well  as  from  the  ready  eloquence  with  whien  he 
could  express  the  acquiescence  of  the  Senate  in 
whatever  scheme  was  proposed  by  the  emperor,  had 
acquired  the  title  of  King  of  Reptiles,  had  upon  this 
occasion  his  usual  task  of  justifying  the  imperial 
measures.     In  this  idiotment  of  another  mighty 
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Ms»^^  o^  the  youth  pf  Fraiw^  to  the  puipoees  of 
mmtary  service,  ftt  a  tittle  when  only  the  unboonded 
aqibition  of  Napoleon  rendered  auch  a  measure  ne- 
cessary, he  could  discover  nothing  save  a  new  and 
atfectini^  proof  of  the  emperor's  oatemal  regard  for 
his  subjects.  The  youths,  he  saia,  would  be  relieved 
.  by  one  sixth  part  of  a  cohort  at  a  time ;  and,  being 
at  an  age  when  ardour  of  mind  is  united  to  strength 
of  body,  they  would  find  in  the  exercise  of  arms 
rather  salutary  sport  and  affrceable  recreation,  than 

gainful  labour  or  sevete  duty.  Then  the  express  pro- 
ibition  to  quit  the  frontiers  would  be,  then-  parents 
might  rest  assured,  an  absolute  chock  on  the  fiery 
anti  impetuous  character  of  the  French  soldier,  and 
prevent  the  young  men  from  listening  to  their  head- 
long courage,  and  rushing  forward  into  distant 
,  fieldB  of  combat,  which  no  doubt  there  might  be 
otherwise  reason  to  apprehend.  All  this  sounded 
very  well,  but  the  time  was  not  long  ere  the  Senate 
remov^  their  writ  ne  exeat  regno^  in  the  case  of 
these  hundred  cohorts  ;  and,  whether  hurried  on  by 
then  own  impetuous  valour,  or  forced  forward  l?y 
command  of  their  leaders,  they  were  all  engaged  in 
foreign  service,  and  marched  off  u^  distant  and  bloody 
fields,  from  which  few  of  them  had  the  good  fortune 
to  return. 

While  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  yet  trem- 
bling in  the  scales,  news  arrived  from  Spain  that 
Lord  Wellington  liad  opened  the  campaign  by  an 
enterpinse  equally  successfully  conceived  and  daring- 
ly executed.  Ciudad  Rodngo,  which  the  French 
had  ^eatly  strengthened,  was  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
frontier  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  blockaded  it,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
pfecediUK  year,  but  more  with  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling Ueneraf  Marmont  to  concentrate  his  forces 
ror  its  relief  than  with  any  hope  of  taking  theplace. 
But,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1S12,  the  French 
heard  with  surprise^  and  alarm  that  the  English 
army,  suddenly  put  in  motion,  had  opened  trenches 
before  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  were  battering  in  breach, 
^  Marmont  once  more  put  his  whole  forces  in  mo- 
tion, to  prevent  the  iall  of  a  place  which  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  both  parties;  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  hope  for  Success,  since  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  before  its  forlificationa  had  been  improved 
by  the  French,  had  held  out  against  Massena  for 
tnore  than  a  month,  though  his  army  consisted  of 
100,000  men.  But  in  the  present  instance,  within 
ten  daya  from  the  opening  of  the  siege,  the  place 
was  carried  by  storm,  almost  under  the  very  ayes 
of  the  experienced  general  who  was  advancing  lo 
fts  rehef,  and  who  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire 
again  to  cantonments,  and  ponder  upon^he  skill  and 
activity  which  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  have  inspired 
the  British  forces. 

Lord  Wefiington  was  none  of  those  generals  who 
think  that  an  advantage,  or  a  victoir  gained,  is 
sufficient  work  for  one  campaign.     The  French 
were  hardly  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Ciodad  Rodrigo, 
«o  extraordinary  did  it  appear  to  them,  when  Bada- 
jos  was  invested,  a  much  stronger  place,  which  had 
stoqd  a  siege  of  thirty- six  days  against  the  French 
in  the  year  1811,  although  the  defences  were  then 
mnch  weaker,  and  the  place  commanded  by  an  of- 
ficer of  no  talent,  and  dubious  fidehty.    It  was  now, 
with  hicomprehensible  celerity,  battered,  breached^ 
stormed,  and  taken,  within  twelve  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  trenches.    Two  French'  marshals 
hiyi  in  vain  interfered  to  prevent  this  catastrophe. 
Marmont  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Chi- 
dad  Rodiigo,  and  assumed  the  air  of  pushing  into 
rorti^^  J  brit  no  sooner  did  he  learn  the  fall  of  the 
place,  than  he  commenced  his  retreat  from  Castel- 
Branco.    Soult,  who  had  advanced  rapidly  to  relieve 
fiadajoa,  was  in  the  act,  it  is  said,  of  informing  a 
circle  of  his  ofiicers  that  it  was  the  commands  of 
tlie  emperor — commands  never  under  any  drcum- 
stances  to  be  disobeyed— that  Badajos  should  be 
T<elieTed,  when  an  officer,  who  had  been  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  interrupted   the  shouts  of  "  Ftte 
*  Bmpercur  f '  with  the  equally  dispiriting  and  in- 
^r«oibie  information,  that  the  fingUsh  colours  were 
nyingon  the  walla. 


These  .two  bnlliant  ac|)^einenla  wera  nojt  o^ 
of  great  importance  by  their  loffuence  oh  tne  ^veiua 
of  the  campaign^  but  still  more  so  as  they  indicated 
that  our.  military  operations  had  assumed  an  entirely 
new  character,  and  that  the  British  soldiers,  as  now 
conducted,  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  tncir  own 
strength  of  body  and  natural  courage,  not  only  the 
benent  of  the  resources  copiously  supplied  by  the 
wealthy  nation  to  whom  they  belonged,  but  alsa 
as  began  to  be  generally  allowed,  an  undoubted 
superiority  in  military  art  and  science.  Tlie  Objects 
of  the  campaign  were  admirably  chosen,  for  the  ex- 
crtion  to  be  made  was  calculated  with  a  degree  ef 
accuracy  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  enemy ; 
and  though  the  loss  incurred  in  their  attainment  was 
very  considerable,  yet  it  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
much  greater  advantages  attained  by  success. 

Badajos  fell  on  the  7ih  .April ;  and  on  the  Idth  of 
that  month,  an  overture  of  pacific  tendency  was 
made  by  the  French  government  to  that  of  Britain. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Bonaparte,  on  beholding  his 
best  commanders  completely  out-generalled  before 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  might  foresee  in  this 
inauspicious  commencement  the  long  train  of  defeat 
and  disaster  which  befell  the  French  in  the  cam 
paign  of  1SI2,  the  events  of  which  could  not  have 
failed  lo  give  uberty  to  Spain,  had  Spain,  or  ratbfr 
had  her  government,  been  united  among  themselvee, 
and  cordial  in  supporting  their  allies. 

It  might  be  Lord  Welhngton's  successes,  or  the 
lingering  anxiety  to  avoid  a  war  involving  bo  many 
contingencies  as  that  of  Russia;  or  it  might  be  a 
desire  to  impress  the  French  public  jhat  he  was 
always  disposed  towards  peace,  that  induced  Na- 
poleon to  direct  the  Duke  of  Bassano'"  to  write  a 
ktter  to  Lord  CastlereagL,  proposing  that  the  in- 
tegriiv  and  independence  of  Spain  should  be:  guar- 
antied under  the  present  reigning  dyna^s  that 
Portugal  iihould  remain  under  the  rule  of  ine  Prin- 
ces otBraganza;  Sicily  under  that  of  Ferdinand  ; 
and  Naples  under  Murat ;  each  nation  in  this  man- 
ner, retaining  possession  of  that  which  the  other  had 
not  been  able  to  wrench  from  them  by  force  of  war. 
Lord  Castlereagh  immediately  replied,  that  if  the 


*  nand  Yli.  and  the  Cortes  presently  governing  Spain, 
rendered  her  acknowledgmg  him  impossible.^ 

The  correspondence  went  no  (iirtner.t  The  na- 
ture of  the  overture  served  to^  show 'the  tenacity  of 
Bonaparte's  character,  who,  in  treating  for  peace, 
woula  yield  nothing  save  that  which  the  fate  of  war 
had  actually  placeoTbeyond  his  reach ;  and  expected 
the  British  to  yield  up  to  him*  the  very  kingdom  fit 
Spain,  whose  fate  depended  upon  the  bloody  arbif- 
rement  of  the  sword.  It  also  manifested  the  insio- 
cerity  with  which  he  coi(ld  use  words  to  mislead 
those  who  treated  with  him.  He  had  in  ,mf  ny  in- 
stances, some  of  which  we  have  quoted,  laid  it  down 
as  a  sacred  principle^  that  princes  of  hia  blood, 
called  to  reign  over  foreign  states,  should  remain 
atDl  the  subjects  of  France  and  vassals  of  its  em- 
peror, whose  intereet  they  were  bound  to  prefer  on 

*  ("  When  Napolcai  bad  detenoioed  that  aU  tbriptinft  of  b» 
diplomaey  ifaoDJa  be  put  in  motioa  toMroids  tbo  north,  he-elHiii^ 


hiB  miniiter  of  foreigii  afiUn.  the  comidicatioo  of  ro  many  ip- 
triffnoi  ana  mamBuvrea  becominc  Doc  much,  not  indeed  for  the 
zeal,  but  for  the  enerir  of  Champasny-Cadoiic.    Napoleon  did 


not  think  himaelf  aeoure  in  confididc  the  weif  ht  of  amira,  k>  in)< 
portant,  to  any  other  penon  than  Maict,  the  chief  of  bis  secri* 
tarait—iint  is  to  say,  all  forei^  aRairs  were,  from  that  moment, 
eoncentratod  in  his  cabinet,  and  tfiecimd  no  other  impulae  than 
from  htm.  Uader  this  point  of  view,  Mar»t,  who  waautrae  «f- 
noial  machine,  was  the  very  n^  vhom  the  emperor  wanted. 
He  really  admved  his  master,  with  whose  thoughts,  secrets,  and 
incHnationB  he  was  acquainted.  It  was  also  he  who  kept  Um  se- 
c«et-hook,  in  which  the  «mpeK>r  made  his  notes  of  such  indivi^alg 
of  all  ooontriea  and  parties  who  might  be  vseftil  to  him,  as  wa^  as 
of  men  who  were  pointed  out  to  hu  notice,  and  whose  intentiooa 
he  Butpertod. "— rocciUK.  ] 

t  ["Here  the  matter  dropped.  Ashamed  of  its  oves^nvt,  <mr 
oabinet,  whose  only  ohieet  was  to  have  drawn  Roasia  into  eoma 
act  of  weakness,  perceived  too  lale  that  *t  h^impreaaed  upon  oor 
diplomacy  a  charactei  of  ficUeneaa.  bad  fiutb  aoajgnonkwa.  '— 

I  (ror  eopiat  of  the  ComspondeMse  with  the  TmuAi  «ov«n»- 
menlinJative  to  peace,  aee  PadiaoMotary  Debatai.  ml  zah^  pl 
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an  occadoM  to  that  of  the  countries  they  were 
called  to  govern.  Upon  these  grounds  he  had  com- 
pelled the  ahdication  of  Kin^  Louis  of  Holland ; 
and  how  was  it  possible  for  hun  to  expect  to  receive 
credit,  when  he  proposed  to  render  Spain  independ- 
entunder  Joseph,  whose  authority  was  unable  to  con- 
trol even  the  French  marshals  whoacted  in  hisnamel 
This  feeble  effort  towards  a  general  peace  haying 
altogether  miscarried,  it  became  subject  of  consider- 
ation, whether  the  approaching  breach  betwixt  the 
two  great  empires  could  yet  be  pre ven  ted.  The  most 
active  preparations  for  war  were  taking  place  on 
both  sines.  Those  of  Russia  were  defensive;  but 
she  mustered  great  armies  on  the  Niemen,  as  if  in 
expectation  of  an  assault ;  ^vhile  France  was  rapidly 
pouring  troops  into  Prussia,  and  into  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  assuming  those  positions  most  fa- 
vourable for  invading  the  Russian  fronlier.  Yet  amid 
preparations  for  war,  made  on  such  an  immense 
scale  as  Europe  had  never  before  witnessed,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lingering  wish  on  the  part  of  both 
sovereigns,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  avoid  the  con- 
flict. This  indeed  might  have  been  easily  doncj  had 
there  been  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  a  hearty  desire  to 
make  peace,  instead  of  what  could  only  be  termed  a 
degree  of  hesitation  to  commence  hostilities.  In 
fiict,  the  original  causes  of  quarrd  were  already  set- 
tled, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  principles  had  been 
fixed,  on  which  their  arrangement  might  be  easily 
adjusted.  Tet  still  the  preparations  for  invading 
Russia  became  more  and  more  evident— the  purpose 
was  distinctly  expressed  in  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Prussia ;  and  the  war  did  not  appear  the 
less  certain  that  the  causes  of  it  seemed  to  be  in  a 

treat  measure  abandoned.  The  anxiety  of  Alexan- 
er  y9BS  therefore  diverted  from  the  source  of  the 
diiq)ttte  to  its  important  consequences ;  and  he  be- 
came most  naturally  more  solicitous  about  having 
the  French  troops  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers  of 
PolancL  than  about  the  cause  that  originally  brought 
them  there. 

Accordingly.  Prince  Eourakin,  the  Russian  pleni- 
potentiary, had  orders  to  communicate  to  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  bis  master's  ultimatum.  The  grounds 
of  arrangement  proposed  by  the  czar  were,  the  evac- 
uation of  Prussia  and  Pomerania  by  the  French 
troops ;  a  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  Dantzic  j 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander.  On  these  conditions, 
whioh.^in  facti  were  no  more  than  necessary  to  as- 
Burs  Kussia  of  France's  peaceable'  intentions,  the 
czar  agreed  to  place  his  commerce  upon  a  system  of 
licenses  as  conducted  in  France :  to  introduce  the 
clauses  necessary  to  protect  the  French  trade ;  and 
further,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, to  obtain  his  consent  to  accept  some  reasonable 
indemnification  for  the  territory  which  had  been  so 
summarily  annexed  to  France. 

In  lookmg  back  at  this  document,  it  appears  to 
possess  as  much  the  character  of  moderation,  and 
even  of  deference,  as  could  be  expected  from  the 
chief  of  a  great  empire.  His  demand  that  France, 
vnless  it  were  her  determined  puipose  to  make  war, 
sho\dd  withdraw  the  armies  which  threatened  the 
Russian  frontier,  seems  no  more  than  common  sense 
or  prudence  would  commend.  Tet  this  condition 
was  made  by  Napoleon,  however  unreasonably,  the 
direct  cause  of  h^stihties. 

The  person,  in  a  private  brawl,  who  should  say  to 
an  angry  and  violent  opponent,  "Sheath  your 
sword,  or  jat  least  lower  its  pomt,  and  I  will  accom- 
modate with  yoiL  on  your  own  terms,  the  original 
cause  of  quarrel,"  would  surely  not  be  considered 
as  having  given  him  any  affront,  or  other  cause  for 
instant  violence.  Tet  Bonaparte,  in  nearly  the 
same  eitnation,  resented  as  an  unatonable  ofience, 
the  demand  that  he  should  withdraw  his  armies 
from  a  poainon,  where  they  could  have  no  other 
purpose  save  to  overawe  Russia.  The  demand,  he 
0aid,«was  insolent;  he  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  in  that  style,  nor  to  regulate  his  move- 
ments by  the  commands  of  a  forei^  sovereign. 
The  Russian  ambaeaador  received  hts  passports; 
and  .the  unreasonable  caprice*  of  Napoleon,  which 
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conadered  an  overture  towards  an  amicable  treaty 
as  a  gross  offence,  because  it  summoned  him  to  d^* 
nst  from  his  menacinf^  attimde,  led  to  the  death  of 
millions  and  the  irretnevable  downfall  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  empire  which  the  world  had  ever  seett. 
On  the  9th  May,  1812,  Bonaparte  left  Paris;  the 
Russian  ambassador  had  his  paasports  for  departure 
two  days  later. 

Upon  his  former  military  eigpodidons,  it  had  been 
usual  for  Napoleon  to  join  his  army  suddenly,  and 
with  a  slender  attendance ;  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion he  assumed  a  style  of  splendour  and  dignity 
becoming  one,  who  might,  if  any  earthly  sovereign 
ever  could,  have  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Kings. 
Dresden  was  appointed  as  a  mutual  rendezvous  lor 
all  the  kings,  dominations,  princes,  dukes,  and  de- 
pendant royalties  of  every  description,  who  were 
subordinate  to  Napoleon,  or  hoped  for  good  or  evil 
at  his  hands.  The  Emperor  of  Austna,  with  hitf 
empress,  met  his  mighty  son-in-law  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  city  was  crowded  with  princes  of  the 
most  ancient  birth,  as  well  as  with  others  who 
claimed  still  higher  rank,  as  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Napoleon.  The  King  of  Prussia  also  was  pres- 
ent neither  a  willing  nor  a  welcome  guest,  unless 
so  far  as  his  attendance  waa  necessary  to  swell  the 
victor's  triumph.  Melancholy  in  heart  and  in  looksi 
he  wandered  through  the  gay  aud  splendid  scenes, 
a  mourner  rather  than  a  reveller.  But  frttahad 
amends  in  store,  for  a  prince  whose  course,  in  timae 
of  unparalleled  distress,  had  been  marked  by  courage 
and  patriotism.* 

Amidst  all  these  dignitaries,  no  one  intoested  the 
public  so  much  as  he,  for  whom,  and  by  whom  the 
assembly  was  collected ;  the  wonderful  being  who 
could  have  governed  the  worid,  but  could  not  rule 
his  own  restless  mind.  When  visible.  Napoleon 
was  the  principal  figure  of  the  group;  when  absent 
every  eye  was  on  the  door  expectinig  his  entranoe.T 
He  was  chiefly  employed  in  business  in  his  cabinet, 
while  the  other  crowned  personages  (to  whoo^  in- 
deed, he  left  but  little  to  do)were  wandering  abroad 
in  quest  of  amusement  The  feasts  and  banquets, 
as  well  as  the  assemblies  of  the  royal  peraonagea 
and  their  suites,  after  the  theatrical  representations, 
were  almost  all  at  Napoleon's  expense,  and  were  con- 
ducted in  a  style  of  splendour,  wnich  made  those  at- 
tempted  by  any  of  the  other  potentates  seem  mean 
and  paltry. 

The  youthful  empress  had  her  share  of  these  days 
of  grandeur.  "  The  reign  of  Maria  Louisa,"  aaid  her 
husband,  when  at  St  Helena.  *'  has  been  venr  ah<»i. 
but  she  had  much  to  make  her  enjoy  it  She  had 
the  world  at  her  feet"  Her  superior  magnificence 
in  dress  and  ornaments,  gave  ner  a  groat  pre-emi- 
nence over  her  mother-in-law,  the  empress  of  Ane- 
tria,  betwixt  whom  and  Maiia  Louisa  there  Beefiie 
to  have  existed  something  of  that  petty  toad,  which 
is  apt  to  divide  such  relations  in  private  life.  To 
make  the  Austrian  empress  some  amends,  Bona- 
parte informs  us,  that  she  often  visited  her  dau(^- 
ter-in-law's  toilette,  and  seldom  went  back  withoat 
receiving  some  marks  of  her  munificence.t  Periiaps 
we  may  say  of  this  information,  as  Napoleon  says 
of  something  else,  that  an  emperor  shotud  not  have 
known  these  circumstances,  or  at  least  ahonld  opt 
have  told  them.  The  truth  is,  Bonu>arte  did  not  love 
the  empress  of  Austria:  and  though  herepreeents  that 
high  personage,  as  showing  him  much  attention» 
the  dislike  was  mutual    The  daughter  of  the  Doke 

*  ["  Napotoon  had  ipn—ed  >  viah  Uml  Om 
tria,  Mveiml  kinia.  nai  a  crowd  of  priooai,  ah 
Dreaden :  hia  deairs  waa  fltlfiOod ;  aJl  imogoA  to 

aome  induced  bj  hope,  othera  prompted  br  fear  -,  for 

mottrea  were  to  feci  oii  power,  to  exiabit  it,  and  eojoy  ii.** 
Phiup db  Sboitb,  HIu.  ds  Napoleon,  etiela  Qnndg  A 
181S.  t  i. j>.  60.1 

^  ("  Whole  natUma  had  quitted  their  homes  to  throof  Ua  Mth  \ 
rich  and  poor,  notuefl  and  piebetana,  fViends  and  enenma.  aJl  har> 
ried  to  the  aeeoe.  Their  eoriooa  and  anxkMia  snMSia  w«to  aec* 
eoUeoting  in  thp  aticeta,  the  raada,  and  the  public  pbofia.  It 
not  hb  crown,  hit  rank,  the  laxufy  of  hia  eoort,  bat  hiai— fatx 
whom  thojr  deiired  to  feast  tbeir  eras ;  a  memento  of 
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features  which  they  were  aniioua  to  obtain :  Cher  wished  lo  Is 
able  to  aay  to  their  lesa  fertunalo  ouontrymao  and  p 
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of  Moddna  had  not  forgotten  her  father's  sofletingB 
by  the  campaigna  of  Italy.* 

In  a  short,  time,  however,  the  active  spirit  of  Na- 
poleon led  him  to  tire  of  a  scene  where  his  vanity 
xnisht  for  a  time  be  gratified,  but  which  soon  palled 
on  his  imaffination  as  empty  and  frivolous.  He  sent 
for  DePradt,  the  Archbishop  of  MaUnes.  whose  tal- 
ents he  desured  to  emplov  as  ambassador  at  War- 
saw, and  in  a  singular  style  of  diplomacy,  thus  gave 
him  his  commission :  *'  I  am  about  to  make  a  trial 
of  you.  You  may  believe  I  did  not  send  for  you  here 
to  say  mas^  (which  ceremony  the  archbishop  had 
performed  that  morning.)  "  You  must  keep  a  great 
estaohshment;  have  an  eye  to  the  women,  theu*  in- 
nueoce  is  essential  in  that  country.  You  know  Po- 
land; vou  have  read  Rulhieres.  For  me,  I  goto 
beat  the  Russians:  time  is  flying;  w€  must  have 
all  over  by  the  end  of  September ;  perhaps  we  are 
even  already  too  late.  I  am  tired  to  death  here :  1 
have  been  here  eight  days  playing  the  courtier  to  the 
empress  of  Austna,"  He  then  threw  out  indistinct 
hints  of  compelling  Austria  to  quit  her  hold  on  Gali- 
aa,  and  accept  an  indemnification  in  Ill/ria,  or  oth- 
wwise  remain  without  any.  As  to  Prussia,  he  avow- 
ed his  intentioiL  when  the  war  was  over,  to  ruin  her 
'completely,  and  to  strip  her  of  Silesia.  "  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Moscow,'*^  he  added.  "Two  batUes 
there  will  do  the  business.  I  will  burn  Thoula : 
the  Emperor  Alexander  will  come  on  his  kneea,  and 
then  18  Russia  disarmed.  All  is  ready,  and  only 
w«t8  my  presence.  Moscow  is  the  heart  of  then" 
empire;  besides,  1  make  war  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  of  the  Poles.  I  will  leave  fifty  thousand  of 
my  Frenchmen  in  Poland.  I  will  convert  Dantzic 
into  another  Gibraltar.  I  will  give  fifty  millions 
aryear  m  subsidies  to  the  Poles.  I  can  afford  the 
ezpenae  Without  Russia  be  included,  the  Conti- 
nental System  would  be  mere  folly.  Spain  cost  me 
very  dew;  without  her  I  should  be  master  of  the 
world ;  but  when  I  am  so,  my  son  will  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  keep  his  place,  and  it  does  not  require 
to  be  very  clever  to  do  that.  Go,  take  your  instruc- 
tions from  Maret."t 

The  complete  confidence  of  success  implied  in 
these  disjointed,  yet  striking  expressions,  was  gener- 
al through  all  who  approached  Napoleon's  person, 
whether  French  or  foreigners.  The  young  military 
men  looked  on  the  expedition  against  Russia  as  on 
a  hunting  party,  which  was  to  last  for  two  months, 
•nie  army  rushed  to  the  fatal  country,  all  alive  with 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  pensions,  and  promotion.  All 
the  soldiers  who  were  not  included,  railed  against 
their  own  bad  luck,  or  the  partiahty  of  Napoleon,  for 
detammg  them  from  so  tnuraphant  an  enterprise.^ 

Meantime,  Bonaparte  made  a  last  attempt  at  ne- 
gotiation^ or  rather  to  discover  what  was  the  state 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  mind,  who,  while  he 
was  himseu  aurroonded  b)[  sovereigns,  as  the  sun 
by  planets  remained  lonely  in  his  own  orbit  collect- 
ing around  hun  means  of  defence,  which,  immense 
as  they  were,  seemed  scarcely  adequate  to  the  awful 
cnsis  m  which  he  stood.  General  Lauriston  had 
been  despatched  to  WUna,  to  communicate  defini- 
livdy  with  Alexander.  Count  de  Narbonne,  already 
noticed  aa  the  most  adroit  courtier  of  the  Tuileriea, 
wassent.to  mvite  the  cxarto  meet  Napoleon  at 
mesden,  m  hopes  that,  m  a  personal  treaty,  the  two 
sovereigns  might  resume  their  habits  of  intimacy, 
and  settle  between  themselves  what  they  had  been 
unable  to  arrange  through  their  ambassadora.  But 
Launston  coula  obtain  no  audience  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  roMrt  of  Narbonne  was  decidedly  warlike. 
He  found  the  Russians  neither  depressed  nor  elated, 
but  amved  at  the  general  conclusion,  that  war  was 
become  inevitable,  and  therefore  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  Its  evils,  rather  than  avoid  them  by  a  diahon- 
oorable  peace.! 

•  ITje.  \mpnm  of  Aiutria  made  hemtf  raipaiked,  by  bar  «v«r- 
poo^wluch  tfaa  ninljr  mdavnund  to  diiguiie  t  it eaau>ed  Oram 
m  IV  an  iovohiiiCary  imndM^  which  Namleon  intiaat^  detcee> 
aj^subdaed  b]r» nmbt  but  tfao^emplmd  kor  ipictt and at^ 
gj«on  In  fontlTwIflnlDff  hewti  to  her  opinioo,  fai  ordav  to  low 
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Napoleoii'g  Ptan  of  the  Campaivi  aiamit  RimuL—DndBiitood 
aod  provided  acainat  by  Barda;  de  Tblly,  the  Ruaaian  Gene- 
rahssiixio.— Statemeot  of  the  Giaod  Frrach  Army— Of  tl« 
Gnnd  Ruaian  Anny.-Diaaater  on  the  ri^er  Wilia.— Difficul* 
tiea  <»  tbo  Campaign,  on  the  part  of  the  French.— Their  defto- 
tive  Commiasanat  and  HospitaJ  Department— Cause  of  Booa- 
paite'i  dctennination  to  advance.— Hia  forced  marches  occaiiiaa 
actual  delay.— Napoieoo  remains  for  some  days  at  Wilna.— 
AbM  de  PradL— His  intrifues  to  excite  the  Poles.— Neutralized 
by  Napdoon's  enftasfmionts  with  Austria.— An  attempt  to  excito 
losuirection  in  Lithuania  also  fails. 

In  ancient  history,  we  often  read  of  theinnabitanta 
of  the  northern  regiions,  impelled  by  want,  and  by  the 
desire  of  exchanging. their  frozen  deserts  for  the 
bounties  of  a  more  genial  climate,  breaking  forth 
from  their  own  bleak  regions,  and,  with  all  the  ter- 
rors of  an  avalanche,  bursting  down  upon  those  of 
the  south.  But  it  was  reserved  for  our  generation 
to  behold  the  invasion  reversed,  and  to  see  immense 
hosts  of  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  leaving 
their  own  fruitful,  rich,  and  delightful  regions,  to  car- 

Sf  at  once  conquest  and  desolation  through  the 
reary  pine  forests,  swamps;  and  barren  wildernesses 
of  Scythia.  The  philosopher,  Hume,  dedicated  an 
essay  to  consider,  whether  futurity  might  expect  a 
new  inundation  of  barbarian  conquerors  {  a  fresh 
"  living  cloud  of  war,'*  from  the  iv>rthern  hives  j  but 
neither  to  him  nor  any  one  else  had  it  occurred  te 
anticipate  the  opposite  danger,  of  combined  hundreds 
of  thousands  from  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  regiona 
of  Europe,  moving  at  the  command  of  a  single  man, 
for  the  purpose  of  bereaving  the  wildest  country  of 
Europe  of  its  national  independence.  "Russia,** 
said  Bonaparte,  in  one  of  his  Delphic  proclamation^ 
"  is  draoged  on  by  her  fate :  her  destiny  must  be  ac- 
complished. Let  us  march ;  let  us  cross  the  Nie- 
men;  let  us  carry  war  into  her  territories.  The  sec- 
ond war  of  Poland  will  be  as  glorious  to  the  French 
arms  as  the  first ;  but  the  peace  we  shall  conclude 
shall  carry  with  it  its  ^arantee,  and  terminate  that 
haughty  influence  which  Russia  has  exercised  for 
more  than  fifty  years  on  the  affairs  of  £urope."ll 
Napoleon's  final  object  was  here  spoken  out ;  it  was 
to  thrust  Russia  back  upon  her  Asiatic  'dominionl^ 
and  deprive  her  of  her  innuence  in  European  politics. 
The  address  of  the  Russian  emperor  to  his  troops 
was  in  a  dififerent,  more  manly,  rational,  and  intelu- 
gible  strain,  devoid  of  those  olustering  attempts  at 
prophetic  eloquence,  which  are  in  bad  taste  when 
uttered,  and,  if  they  may  acquire  some  credit  among 
the  vulgar  when  followed  by  a  euccesafiil  campaign, 
become  the  most  bitter  of  satires,  if  fortune  does  not 
smile  on  the  vaticination.  Alexander  enforced  on 
his  subjects  the  various  efforts  which  he  had  made 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  which  had  proved 
fruitless.  "  It  now  only  remains^**  he  said,  "  after 
invoking  the  Almighty  fieing,  who  is  the  witness  and 
defender  of  the  true  cause,  to  oppose  our  forces  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to 
senerals,  ofi&cers,  and  soldiers,  what  is  expected 
from  their  loyalty  and  courage  i  the  blood  of  ths 
ancient  Sclavonians  circulates  in  their  veins.  Sol- 
diers, you  fight  foryoor  religion,  your  hb^ty,  and 
your  native  land.  Tour  emperor  is  amongst  yoi^ 
and  Ood  is  the  enemy  of  the  aggressor.'^IT 

The  sovereigns  who  addressed  their  troops,  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  exhortation,  had  their 
difilerent  plans  for  the  campaign.  Bonaparte's  was 
formed  on  his  usual  system  of  warfare.  It  was  his 
primary  object  to  accumulate  a  great  force  on  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  line,  to  break  it  asunder,  and 
cut  off  efiectually  as  many  diviaions,  as  activity 
could  surprise  and  over-master  in  suoi  a  struggle. 
To  secure  the  possession  of  large  towns,  if  possible 
one  of  the  two  capitals.  Petersburgh  or  Moscow) 
and  to  grant  that  which  he  doubted  not  would  by 
that  time  be  humbly  craved,  the  terms  of  a  peace 

I^Saqond  BttOetJaof  the  Qtand  Aany,  dated  WflkowiaU,  Juw 

s.  isia] 

f  (Dated  WItaa,  JntmfB.   "  The  difftranoe  betwesii  the  two 
oatHni,  tte  two  sorerolgiM,  and  thefr  redproeal  pasifioQ,  were 
m  these  proelainatMni.   In  fact,  the  one  which  was 


raraaiked  hi  these  proetoationa.  In  fact,  the  one  whfek  w« 
deflbnsiva  was  vnadonied  and  modaiato  ]  the  other,  oAnaive.  waa 
■Bphto  with  aqdadtr  and  the  euwlMeuoe  of  victory.  The  fiiat 
soiiffat  support  in  rolician,  the  other  hi  fttaMy ;  the  one  hi  lore  fa 
eoooiiy,  ttie  other  intova  of  floqr.^—Aaaim,  tip.  117.J 
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which  should  strip  Russia  of  her  European  influ- 
ence, and  establish  a  Polish  nation  in  her  bosom, 
oomposed  of  provinces  rent  from  her  own  dominions, 
—would  have  crowned  the  undertakinJB;. 

The  tactics  of  Napoleon  had,  by  long  practice, 
been  pretty  well  unclerstooiL  bv  those  stuoious  of 
military  affairs.  Barday  de  ToUy,  whom  Alexander 
bad  made  his  generaljssimo,  a  German  by  birth,  a 
Scotchman  by  extraction,  had  laid  down  and  recom- 
mended to  the  czar,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  fa- 
vour, a  plan  of  foiling  Bonaparte  upon  his  own  sys- 
tem. He  proposed  that  Uie  Ruasiai^  should  first 
show  only  so  much  opposition  on  the  frontier  of  their 
^untry,  as  should  lav  the  invaders  under  the  neces- 
sity of  marching  with  precaution  aod  leisure ;  that 
they  should  omit  no  means  of  annoying  their  com- 
munications, and  disturbing  the  base  on  which  they 
rested,  but  should  carefully  avoid  every  thin^  a|)- 
proaching  to  a  general  action.*  On  this  principle  it 
WAS  proposed  to  fall  back  before  the  invaders,  re- 
fusing to  engage  in  auy  other  action  than  skirmishes, 
and  those  upon  advantage,  until  the  French  lines 
of  communication,  extended  to  an  immeasurable 
length,  should  become  hable  to  be  cut  off  oven  by 
the  insurgent  peasantry.  In  the  mean  while,  as 
the  French  became  straitened  in  provisions,  and 
deprived  of  recruits  and  supplies,  the  Russians  were 
to  he  reinforcing  their  army,  and  at  tl^  same  time  re- 
freshing it.  Thus,  it  was  the  object  of  this  plan  of 
the  campaign  not  to  fight  the  French  forces,  until 
the  bad  roads,  want  of  provision,  toilsome  marches, 
idiseases,  aod  loss  in  skirmishes,  should  have  de- 
prived the  invading  army  of  all  its  original  advan- 
tages of  numbers,  spirit,  and  discipline.  This  pro- 
crastinating system  of  tactics  suited  Russia  the 
better,  that  her  ^^parations  for  defensive  war  were 
7ery  far  from  being  completed,  and  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  gain  time  to  receive  arms  and  other  sup- 
plies from  England,  as  well  as^  by  making  peace 
with  .the  Turks,  to  obtain  the  disposal  of  the  large 
army  now  engaged  upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  same-  time  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  ao 
long  a  retreat,  together  with  the  desolation  occa- 
^ned  to  the  Russian  territory  by  the  presence  of  an 
invading  army,  might  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
Russian  soldiery.  Some  advantageous  position  was 
therefore  to  be  selected,  and  skilfully  fortified  before* 
hand,  in  which  a  stand  might  be  niade,  like  that  of 
Lord  WelUngton  in  the  Unes  at  Torres  Yedras.  For 
this  purpose,  a  very  large  fortified  camp  was  pre- 
pared at  Drissa,  on  the  river  Duna.  or  Dwlna,  which, 
supposing  the  object  of  the  French  to  have  been  Sl 
Petarsburgh,  would  have  been  well  calculated  to 
€OT«r  that  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  weve  the 
French  to  move  on  Moscow,  whieh  proved  their 
final  determination,  the  intrenchments  at  Driasa 
.ware  of  no  importance. 

We  must  speak  of  the  immense  hosts  combined 
under  Bonaparte^  as  if  they  wore  ail  constituent  parts 
of  one  army,  although  the  theatre  of  war  which  they 
occupied  was  not  les^  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Frsnchleaffues  in  extent  of  front. 

Maodonald  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  whole 
French  army,  which  consisted  of  above  30LOOO  men : 
his  orders  were  to  penetrate  into  Courlaod,  and 
threatan  the  right  flank  of  the  Russians ;  and,  if  it  were 
Ibimd  advisable,  to  besiege  Riga,  or  at  least  to  threat- 
en that  important  seaport.  The  extreme  right  of 
Kapoleoi|*8  army  was  placed  towards  Pinsk.  in 
Yolhynia,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  o(  the  Aus' 
trian  auxiliaries,  under  Prince  Sc^wartsenberg. 
Theywere  opppaBd  to  the  Russian  army  Under  Genr 
eralTormaion,.  which  had  been  destined  to  protect 
Tolhynia.  This  was  a  false  step  of  Napoleon, 
adopted,  doubtless,  to  allay  the  irritable  4ealou8y 
of  his  ally  Austria,  on  the  subject  of  freeing  and 
resloring  the  kingplom  of  Poland.  The  natives 
of  Volhynia,  it  must  be  rememberea,  are  Poles,  sub- 
Jseted  to  the  yoke  of  Russia.    Had  French  troops, 
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or  thope  of  the  gtand  dutchy  of  .Warsaw,  bcoi,  .. 
amongst  them,  the  voihymans  would  prohahly  nave 
risen  in  arms  to  vindicate  their  Gberty.  But  they 
had  little  temptation  to  do  so  when  they  onljr  s&w 
the  Austrian s,  by  whose  annjs  Qalicia  was  yet  de 
tained  in  subjection,  and  whose  emperor  was  a< 
liable  as  Alexander  himself  to  sui&r  from  the  resus- 
citation of  Polish  independence. 

Betwixt  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  MacdonahL 
and  the  right  under  Scnwartzenberg,  lay  the  grand 
French  army,  divided  (nto  mroe  masses.  Bonaparte 
himself  moved  with  his  Guards,  of  which  Bessieres 
commanded  the  cavalry,  thcMai-echalsLefebvreand 
Mortier  the  infantrj'.  The  emperor  had  also  under 
his  immediate  command  the  corps  d*arm6e,  com- 
manded by  Davoust,  Oudinot,  and  Nev ;  which,  with 
the  divisions  of  cavalry  under  Grouchy,  Montbrun, 
and  Nansouty,  amounting,  it  was  computed,  to  dp 
fewer  than  i^,000  men,  were  ready  to  rush  forward 
and  overpower  the  opposite  army  of  Russians,  called 
the  Army  of  the  West.  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia, 
with  the  divisions  of  Junot,  Poniatowski,  and  Beg- 
nicr,  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour  Blaubour^,  forming  a 
mass  of  about  80,000  men,  were  destined  in  the  same 
manner  to  move  fon/v*ard  on  the  Russian  second,  or 
supporting  army.  Lastlv,  a  central  army,  under 
Kugene,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  had  it  la  charge  to  press 
between  the  first  and  second  Russian  army,  increase 
their  separation,  render  their  junction  impostibla 
and  act  against  either,  or  both,  as  opportunity  should 
arise.  Siich  was  the  disposition  of  the  iovadin/{ 
force.  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  well-known  by>hia 
old  name  of  "1/6  Beau  Sab reur^"  -commanded  tka 
whole  cavalry  of  this  immense  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  Russian  armyi  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  in  person,  and  more  unme- 
diately  by  Barclay  ac  Tollv,  advanced  its  headquar- 
ters as  far  as  Wilna ;  not  that  it  was  their  piirposc  to 
defend  Lithnania,  or  its  capital,  but  to  pblvge  the 
French  to  manoBUvre,  and  so  show  their  intentions. 
It  amounted  to  120,000  men.  On  the  north,  towards 
Courland,  this  giand  army  communicated  with  a 
division  of  10,000  men,  imder  Count  Essen ;  and  on 
the  south  held  communication,  but  on  a  line  rather 
too  much  prolonged,  with  the  second  army  under  ibo 
gallant  Pnnce  Bagration,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  Russian  generals.  Platoff,  the  celebrated 
Hettman^  or  captain-general  of  the  Cossacks,  at- 
tended this  second  army,  with  12,000  of  his  childreo 
of  the  desert.  Independentof  the^  Bagration's  army 
might  amount  to  80,000  men.  On  the  extreme  lef^ 
and  watching  the  Austrians,  from  whom  perhaps  no 
very  vigorous  measures  were  apprehended,  was  Tor- 
mazoff;  withVhat  was  termed  the  army  otVolhymM, 
amounting  to 20,000  men.  Two  armiespf  reserve  were 
in  the  course  of  being  formed  at  Kovogorod  and  Smo- 
lensk. They  might  amount  to  aboijt  20,000  ni^n  earK.t 

Thtis,  on  the  whole,  the  Russians  entered  upon  the 
campaign  with  a  sum  total  of  360,000  men.  opposed 
to  470,000,  or  with  an  odds  of  almost  one  half  agama^ 
them.  But  during  the  course  of  the  war,  Rus^ 
raised  reinforcements  of  miTitia  and  voluixteers  tp 
greatly  more  than  the  balance  which  was  fi^^ainait 
her  at  the  commencement. 

The  grand  imperial  army  marched  oppn  the  river 
Niemen  in  its  three  overwhelming  masses,  the  King 
of  WestphaUa  upon  Grodno,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  on 
PSony,  and  the  emperor  himself  on  a  point  called 
Nagaraiski.  three  leagues  beyond  Kowno.  When 
the  riead  or  Napoleon  s  columns  reached  the  nvet 
which  rolled  silently  aloiig  under  cover  of  immense 
forests  on  the  Russian  side,  he  advanc^  in  person  to 
reconnoitre  the  banks,  when  his  horse  stum oled  and 
threw  him.  "  A  bad  omen,"  said  a  voice,  twt  whethec 
that  of  the  emperor  or  one  of  his  suite,  could  not  hi 
distinguished  ;  "  a  Romnn  lyould*  return."  On  th* 
Russian  bank  appeared  only  a  single  Cossack,  who 
challenged  the  first  party  of  French  that  crosaid  the 
river,^ and  demanded  their  purpose  in  the  terntoneaof 
Russia.  "  To  beat  you.  and  to  lake  Wilna,''  was  the 
reply.  The  patrol  withdrew,  nor  was  another  e^l-  - 
dier  seen^t 
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A  diiBftiAftil  thnnderstonn  ^as  the  welcome  whicli 
they  rieceired  in  this  wild  land :  and  shortly  after  the 
flmperoT  received  infeHiffcncetnai  the  Russians  were 
falling  back  on  every  side,  and  rnanifesied  an  evident 
intention  to  evacuate  Lithuania  without  a  battle. 
'Hie  emperor  urged  forward  his  rolumns  with  even 
more  than  hisusualproiiipiitude.  eager  to  strikeoneof 
those  formidable  blows  by  whidi  he  was  wont  to  an- 
nihilate his  enemy  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
campaij^.  This  ^ave  ris^c  to  an  event  more  ominous 
than  the  fall  of  hts  horse,  or  the  tempest  which  re- 
ceived him  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  The  river 
Wilis  being  swollen  with  rain,  and  the  bridps  de- 
stroyed, trie  emperor,  impatient  of  the  obytacle, 
cforamnnded  a  body  of  Polish  cavalrj'  to  cross  by 
swimming.  Tney  did  not  hesitate  Jo  dash  iiito  the 
river.  But  erethey  reached  the  middle  of  the  pircnm, 
the  irresistible  torrent  broke  their  ranks,  and  they 
were  swept  down  and  lost  almost  to  a  man,  before 
the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  some  of  them  in  the 
last  struggle  turned  then'  faces,  exclaiming,  "  Vire 
PEmpereurP*  The  spectators  were  struck  with 
horror.*  Bnt  ranch  greater  would  that  feeling  have 
?»ecn,  could  they  have  known  that  the  fate  of  this 
handful  of  brave  men  was  but  an  anticipation  of  that 
which  hnpended  over  the  hundreds  of  thouBands,  who, 
bigh  in  health  and  hope,  were  about  to  rHsh  upon 
tfattii^l  and  artificial  obstacles,  no  less  formidable 
and  no  less  insuhnotmtable  than  the  torrent  which 
had  BWiept  away  their  unforrunaie  advanced  guard. 

While  his  immense  masses  were  traversing  Lithu- 
dhia-,  Napoleon  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Wilna,t 
the  antrient  capital  of  that  province,  where  he  began 
10  Experience  the  first  pressure  of  those  difficulties 
which  attended  his  gigantic  undertaking.  We  must 
piiuBc  to  detail  them ;  for  thev  tend  to  show  the 

gr^at  mistake  of  those  who  had  followed  Napoleon 
rmsclf  in  supposing,  that  the  Russian  expedition, 
was  Q  hopeful  and  well-conceived  plan,  which  would 
certainly  have  proved  successful,  if  not  unexpectedly 
disconcerted  by  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  by  which  the  French  armies 
Were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Poland. 

We  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  that,  according  to 
Wapo!con*s  usual  style  of  tactics,  the  French  troops 
set  Out  upon  their  campaign  with  bread  and  biscuit 
fyf  a  few  days,  and  when  toat  was  expended,  (which. 
betwixt  waste  and  consumption,  usually  happened 
before  the  calculated  period,)  tney  lived  on  such 
supplies  as  they  could  collect  in  the  couniry,  by  the 
me&ns  of  marauding  or  pillage,  which  they  had  con- 
verted into  a  regular  sj-stem.    But  Napoleon  had  far 
too  rtiuch  experience  and  prudence  to  trust,  amid 
the  wastes  of  Russia,  to  a  system  of  supplies,  which 
had  sufficed  for  maintenance  of  the  army  in  the  rich 
fiAda  of  Austria.    He  knew  well  that  he  was  plung- 
ing with  half  a  million  of  men  into  inhospitable  des- 
erts, where  Charles  Xlf.  could  not  find  subsistence 
ftr  twenty  thousand  Swedes.     He  was  aware,  be- 
side!, of  the  impolicy  there^  would  be  in  harassing 
the  Lithuanians  by  marauding  exactions.    To  con - 
cttiate  them  was  a  great  branch  of  his  plan,  ibr  Li- 
thttanSa,  in  respect  to  Rnssia,  was  a  conquered  prov- 
ince, into  which   Napoleon  ho{>ed  to  inspire  the 
wmt  desire  of  independence  which  animated  Po- 
land, and  thus  to  find  friends  and  allies  among  the 
vwy  subj^ts  of  his  enemy.    The  utmost  exertion  of 
bis  splemlid  talents',  putting  mto  activity  the  full  ez- 
tsnt  6f  bis  almost  unlimited  power,  had  been,  there- 
hrt^  turned  towards  collecting  immense  mai^azines 
of  proTisions,  and  for  securing  the  means  of  trans- 
porting them  along  with  the  army.    His  strong  and 
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M"  Nabokon,  «t  Vr  ilna,  h«d  a  new  eremra  to  oriantie ;  tho 
Mttttcs  or  Blitt^,  the  war  of  SjMio.  and  the  govprnment  of 
nwMO  todmot  Hi*  political,  miiitarf,  and  adiiiiniitrative  cor- 
wipondBPCc.  wtdeh  be  had  Mtflfbrod  to  accumulate  for  some  days, 
■apanooajy  demanded  liii  attenliun.  Such,  indeed,  was  hia  oua- 
lam,  no  toe  eirc  of  a  freat  event,  ai  that  would  necowarily  de- 
CMH  the  character  of  man  7  of  hia  rcpliot,  aod  impart  a  colouring 
toul.  He  therefore  eetabiished  himself  at  hit  qaartcra,  and  in  the 
■II  tartaiiea,  threw  hmwelf  on  a  bed.  leai  for  the  nJee  of  sleep 
«¥o  of  qniet  jaedkation ;  wheace,  abraptly  atartinff  up  directly 
yy.he  rapidly  dictated  the  aiden  which  ha  h«d  oooeeiTed."— 

tLpTtn.] 


impassioned  genius  was,  for  monihs  b«fore  the  ez^ 
pedition,  directed  to  this  important  obje<H,  which, he 
pressed  UDon  his  generals  with  the  utmost  soUoi* 
tude  "  For  masses  like  those  we  are  about  te 
move,  if  precautions  be  not  taken,  the  grain  of  iM 
couniry  can  suffice,"  he  saidf  in  one  pcurt  of  his  c<Mh 
respondence.— In  another}  '*  All  the  provision«wAg# 
ons  must  be  loaded  with  fiour,  rice,  bread,  vegeta*- 
bles,  and  brandy,  bcBides  what  is  necessary  for  tha 
hoBpitol  service.  The  result  of  my  movements  wiU 
abS(  iiible  400,000  men  on  a  single  point.  There  wiii 
be  nothing  to  expect  from  the  country,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  every  thing  within  ourselveSL" 

These  undeniable  views  were  followed  up  by  prep-^ 
arations.  which,  abstractly  considered,  must  De 
regarded  as  jigantic.  The  cars  and  wagons,  which 
were  almost  innumerable,  destined  for  the  carria^ 
of  provisions,  were  divided  into  battalions  and  squad* 
rons.  Each  battalion  of  can  was  capable  of  traae^ 
porting  6000  quintals  of  fiour;  each  squadron  Of 
heavy  wagons  nearly  4S00  quintals ;  besides  the 
immense  number  dtdicalod  to  the  service  of  the  ftf 

Sneers  and  the  hospitals,  or  engaged  in  transportinff 
•sic^'ing  materiel  and  pontogns. 

This  sketch  must  convince  the  reader  that  Napo- 
leon had  in  his  eye,  froiu  the  outset,  the  prospect  of 
deficiency  in  supplying  his  army  with  provisione,  and 
that  he  had  bent  his  mind  to  the  taskof  overooniing 
it  by  timely  preparation.  But  all  his  precautions 
proved  totally  inadequate.  It  was  found  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  introduce  mililary  discipline  amidst  ihecarV' 
ers  and  wagon-drivers ;  and  wnen  wretched  roaoB 
were  encumbered  with  fallen  horses  and  brokea 
carriages,  when  tho  soldiers  and  wain-drivers  begao 
to  plunder  the  contents  of  the  cars  and  wagons 
which  the^r  were  appointed  to  protect  and  to  manage^ 
the  confusion  became  totally  mextricable.  Very  fat 
from  reaching  Lithuania,  where  their  presence  wa» 
so  essential,  few  of  t^ie  heavy  wagons  ever  attained 
tho  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  almost  none  proceed- 
ed to  the  Niemen.  Weeks  and  months  after  the 
army  had  passed,  some  of  the  lijght  cars  and  herd* 
of  cattle  did  arrive,  but  comparaUvely  few  in  number, 
and  in  most  miserable  plight.  The  soldiers  were«' 
therefore,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  cam-. 
paign,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  usual 
inode  of  supplying  themselves,  by  laving  conthbit- 
tions  on  the  country ;  which^  while  iney  continued 
in  Poland,  the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  enabled 
it  to  supply.  But  matters  became  greatly  worse  afteC' 
entering  Lithuania,  which  the  Russians  had  preW- 
ously  endeavour&l  to  strip  of  all  thatcotuld  oenem 
the  French. 

Thus,  in  the  very  first  march  from  the  Niem^ 
and  the  Wilia,  through  a  country  which  was  regard- 
ed as  ft'iendly,  and  before  they  nad  seen  an  enemy, 
the  immense  army  of  Napolepn  were  incurring  grcMkt^ 
loss  themselves,  and  doing  infinite  damage  to  thft, 
country  on  which  they  Uved  at  free  cost,  in  spite  of 
all  the  measures  which  Bonaparte  had  devised,  and 
aU  the  efllbrts  he  had  made  to  maintain  them  from' 
their  own  stores. 

This  uncertain  mode  of  subsistence  was  commtm 
to  the  whole  army,  though  its  consequences  were 
e^ecially  disastrous  in  particular  corps.      S^giurt 

:  Here  and  elsewhere  we  quote,  aa  a  work  oCxomplete  autlnr^ 
ity,  Count  Philip  de  S^gur's  account  of  thi«  memorable  expedi- 
tion. -The  author  is,  woliaTe  always  understood,  a  man  uf  hon- 
our, and  bis  vrorfc  e\-inceM  him  to  be  a  num  of  talent  We  have- 
ban  the  opinion  of  several  officers  of  hifh  character,  who  had 
tliemsehes  served  in  the  campaign,  that  althoiyb  unquestioQaiily 
there  may  be  some  errors  Rmonff  the  details,  anaakhouch  im  some 
places  the  author  may  have  given  way  to  Uie  temicitatioo  of  wonk- 
uif  up  a  description,  or  proilucinf  enect  by  a  dialogue,  jet  ma 
narrative  on  the  whole  is  candid,  lair,  aod  liberal.    The  uwnendljr 


line  of  battle,  where  he  might  have  seen  the  muitajy  events  witk 
his  own  eyes.  We  coooeivo  with  deference,  thai,  as  an  luslonaa. 
Count  8^'s  situation  was  more  favourable  for  coUecUng  Inlel- 
llgence  than  if  he  had  been  actually  engaged.  We  speak  fiwn 
hu(h  authority  in  saying,  that  a  battle  is  in  ooe  respect  lUce  a  batt, 
—every  one  recollects  die  next  mnming  the  partjser  with  vrtam 
he  danced,  oad  what  passed  betwixt  them,  but  none  aam  a  b^ 
staiidw,  can  give  a  general  account  of  the  whole  party.    Now 
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iiformi  at|  that  the  armieB  under  Eugene  and  Da- 
ipouat  weie  reffolar  in  their  work  of  collectins  con- 
Iributiona,  um  diatriboting  them  among  the  aoldiers; 
■0  ihat  their  ay^tem  of  marauding  was  leas  bu^en- 
aome  to  the  country,  and  more  advantageous  to 
thentaelvea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Weatphalian, 
■nd  other  German  auxiliaries,  under  King  Jerome, 
luiving  learned  the  leaabn  of  pillaging  from  the 
C^ncn,  and  wanting,  according  to  S^gur,  the  ele- 

Sint  manner  of  their  teachers,  practised  the  arte 
ey  had  acquired  with  a  coarse  rapacity,  which 
made  die  French  ashamed  of  their  pupils  and  imita- 
lora.  Thua  the  Lithuanians,  terrified,  alienated, 
and  diaguated,  with  the  injuries  they  sustained,  were 
'ftr  from  liatening  to  the  promises  of  Napoleon,  or 
naking  common  cause  with  him  against  Russia, 
who  had  governed  them  kindly,  and  with  consider- 
sble  respect  to  their  own  habita  and  customs. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  evil.  The  direct  loss 
sustained  by  the  French  army  was  very  great  In 
the  coarse  oi  the  very  first  marches  from  the  Nie- 
nen  and  the  Wilis,  not  less  than  10,000  horses,  and 
Bombers  of  men ,  were  left  dead  on  the  road.  Of  the 
young  conscripts  especially,  many  died  of  hunger 
and  tatigue;  and  there  were  instances  of  some  who 
committed  suicide,  rather  than  practise  the  cruel 
course  of  pillage  by  which  only  they  could  subsist ; 
and  of  others,  who  took  the  same  desperate  step, 
from  remorse  at  having  participated  in  such  cruel- 
ties. Thousands  turned  stragglers,  and  subsisted 
by  robbery.  The  Duke  of  Treviso,  who  followed 
me  march  of  the  grand  army,  informed  Napoleon, 
that,  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Wilia,  he  haid  seen 
■otning  but  nuned  habitations  abandoned,  carriages 
•vertumed,  broke  open  and  pillaged,  corpses  of 
men  and  horses, — all  the  horrible  appearances,  in 
short, which  present  themselves  in  the  route  of  a 
Seated  army.* 

Those  who  desired  to  flatter  Bonaparte,  aacribed 
this  loss  to  the  storm  of  rain^  which  tell  at  the  time 
they  were  entering  Lithuania.  But  summer  rain, 
whatever  its  violence,  does  not  destroy  the  horses  of 
sn  army  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  That  which 
does  destrcnr  them,  and  renders  those  that  survive 
almost  unfit  for  service  during  the  campaign,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  the  hardships  of  winter,  is  hard 
work,  forced  marches,  want  of  com  or  dry  fodder, 
and  the  supporting  them  on  the  green  crop  which 
is  growing  in  the  fields.  It  was  now  the  season 
when  of  all  others  a  commander,  who  values  the 
serviceable  condition  of  bis  army,  will  avoid  such 
enterprises  .as  require  from  his  cavalry  hard  work 
«nd  forced  marchea.  In  like  manner,  storms  of 
summer  rain  do  not  destroy  the  foot-soldiera  ex- 
posed to  them,  more  than  other  men;  but  forced 
marchea  on  baa  roads,  and  through  a  country  un- 
provided with  shelter,  and  without  pVovisions,  must 
min  infantry,  since  every  man,  who,  from  fatigue, 
or  from  having  straggleid  too  far  in  quest  of  food, 
chances  to  be  left  behind,  is  left  exposed  without 
shelter  to  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  if  he  can- 
not follow  and  reioin  his  corps,  has  no  resource  but 
to  lie  dawn  and  die. 

The  provisions  of  the  hospital  department  had 

CSMDt  SAnir  «inliMntlj  resembled  the  byftander  in  his  opportuni- 
Ifei  of  coDocting  exact  infbnnation  ooncerninx  the  whole  ovents 
« the  campaifii.  Hia  duty  wan  to  take  up  and  distributo  the 
lpd|in«B  at  the  itaneral  headquartera.  It  was.  therefore,  seldom 
mi  an  ofilcer  eouM  go  to  or  return  from  headquartcni  without 
aoidinc  eominunication  with  Count  Stgur ,  ajid.  hann^  bii  plan 
m  a  aarrativo  in  view,  be  could  not  be  the  man  of  ability  he  ap« 
ysaia,  if  ho  did  not  obtain  from  thofio  who  arrived  at  or  left  bond* 
•HUtent  audi  infonnaiim  a«  tliey  had  tu  oommunirato.  A?  he 
Md  DO  protnnff  mitttary  duty  to  perform,  ho  bad  nothin?  to  prc- 
veot  fail  ananging-  and  recording  the  information  he  cnilerted ; 
■■d  when  General  Goargaud  urgcg  the  impossibility  of  ih*  hinto- 
Man's  beioff  present  at  some  of  the  most  recrct  councils,  he  for- 
fBis  that  many  auoh  secrets  pereoiate  from  the  cabinet  into  the 
isltar^iaformed  rirehw  around  it,  even  before  the  i«eal  of  secrecy 
if  pemoved,  but  especially  wh<>n,  as  in  the  present  cnnc,  a  total 
•haace  of  cireamstances  renders  scrrcry  !yo  longer  noci^aary. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  though  the  idolatry  of  Count  Si-gur 
ids  Napoleon  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfv  his  critic,  he  mujit  in 
'  eyes  be  considereu  aa  an  admirer  of  the  late  cmiwror ;  and 

t  those  who  knew  the  French  army,  will  find  no  reason  lo  sus- 

I  bin  of  being  a  false  brother. 
*  |86giir,  t  i.  p.  147;  Jomini.  t  rir.  p.  SS.] 


been  aa  prscarioua  aa  thoae  of  the  comminaiiat. 
Only  6000  patients  could  be  accommodated  m  tlie 
hospitals  at  Wilna,  which  is  too  small  a  proponiaQ 
for  an  army  of  400,000  men,  even  if  lying  in  qoar* 
ters  in  a  healthy  and  peaceful  countn',  where  one 
invalid  in  fifty  is  a  most  restricted  allowance;  but 
totally  inadequate  to  the  numbers  which  actually- 
required  assistance,  as  well  from  the  maladiea  intro- 
duced by  fatigue  and  bad  diet,  aa  by  the  casuaitiea 
of  war.  Although  no  battle;  and  acarce  a  skirmish 
had  been  fought,  26,000  patients  encumbered  the 
hospitals  of  Wilna :  and  the  villagea  were  filled  with 
aolcuers  who  were  dying  for  want  of  medical  asaist- 
ance.  The  Kins  or  Westphalia  must  be  exempted 
from  this  general  censure:  his  army  was  well  pro- 
vided with  hosnitals,  and  lost  much  fewer  men  than 
the  others.  Thirimpeifection  of  the  hospital  dei»art- 
ment  waa  an  original  defect  in  the  conocqption  of  the 
expedition,  and  continued  to  influence  it  moat  un- 
favourably from  beginning  to  end. 

Napoleon  sometimes  repined  under  these  loaaes 
and  calamities,  sometimes  tried  to  remedy  them  by 
threats  againat  marauders,  and  sometimes  endeav- 
oured to  harden  himself  againat  the  thou^t  of  tha 
distress  of  his  army,  aa  .an  evil  which  must  be  en- 
diu-ed,  until  victory  should  put  an  end  to  it  But  le- 
pining  and  anger  availed  nothing;  denunciationa 
against  marauoera  could  not  reasonably  be  executed 
upon  men  who  had  no  other  means  of  substatoice ; 
and  it  waa  impossible  to  obtain  a  victory  over  an 
enemy  who  would  not  risk  a  battle. 

The  reader  mayhere  put  the  natural  queation,  why 
Bonaparte,  when  he  found  the  atores,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  hia  army, 
had  not  reached  the  Vistula,  should  have  paaaed  on, 
instead  of  suspending  his  enterprise  until  he  waa 
provided  with  those  means,  which  he  had  all  alonji 
judged  essential  to  its  success?  He  might  in  thia 
manner  have  lost  time,  but,  he  would  have^  aaved 
his  men  and  horses,  and  avoided  distreaainga  coun- 
try which  he  desired  to  conciliate.  The  truth  ia^  that 
Napoleon  had  suffered  his  sound  and  cooler  judg- 
ment to  be  led  astray,  by  atrong  and  ardent  desira 
to  finieh  the  war  by  one  Srilliant  battle  and  victory. 
The  hope  of  suipnsin^  the  Emperor  Alexander  aft 
Wilna,  of  defeatmg  his  grand  army,  or  at  leaat  cut- 
ting oflf  some  of  its  principal  corps,  resembled  too 
much  many  of  his  former  exploits,  not  to  have  ea^ 
tivation  for  him.  For  this  purpose,  and  with  thia 
expectation,  forced  marches  were  to  be  undertaken, 
from  the  Vistula  even  to  the  Dwina  and  Dnieper ; 
the  carts,  carriages,  cattle,  all  the  supplies  brou^t 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Grermany,  were  left  behind, 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterpriae  forgotten,  and  noth- 
ing thought  of  but  the  expectation  of  fuidin^  the 
enemy  at  unawares,  and  totally  destroying  him  ac 
one  blow.  The  fatal  consequence  of  the  forced 
marches  we  have  stated ;  but  what  may  appear 
most  strange  is,  that  Napoleon,  who  had  recourae 
to  this  expeditious  and  reckleaa  advance,  aolely  to 
surprise  his  enemy  by  an  unexpected  attack,  rather 
lost  than  gained  that  advantage  of  tim&  to  procure 
which  he  had  made  such  aacrificea.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  detail  :— 

The  army  which  had-  been  quartered  on  the  Via- 
tula,  broke  up  from  thence  about  the  1st  of  June. 
and  advanced  in  different  column!^  and  by  forced 
marches  upon  the  Niemen,  which  it  reacniBd  upon 
different 8  points,  but  chiefly  near  Kowno,  upon  tha 
23d,  and  commenced  the  passase  on  the  d4in  \tf  the 
pame  month.  From  the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen,  ia 
about  250  wersts,  equal  to  235  or  240  English  miles ; 
from  Kowno,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Niemen,  toVitepak, 
on  the  Dwina,  is  nearly  the  same  distance.  The 
whole  space  might  be  marched  by  an  army,  moving 
with  it?  baggage,  in  the  courae  of  forty  marchea^  at 
the  rate  oinvelve  mllea  a-dayt  yet  the  traversing 
this  distance  took,  as  we  ahali  presently  see,  four 
days  more,  notwithstanding  the  acceleration  of 
forced  mnrchcs,  than  would  have  been  oecupied  by 
an  army  moving  at  an  ordinary  and  easy  rate,  ana 
carr>nitg  its  own  supplies  along  with  ita  columns. 
The'cause  why  this  ovcrhaste  should  have  been  nt- 
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tended  with  actaal  dday,  wae  partlv  owing  to  the 

Seat  maee  d  troopa  wmch  were  to  oe  supplied  by 
e  principle  of  the  maraading  ayatem.  partly  to  the 
condition  of  the  conntiy,  which  waa  doomed  to  af- 
ford them,  and  partly,  it  may  be^  to  the  political  cir- 
cumatancea  which  detained  N^)oleon  twenty  pre- 
dona  days  at  Wjlna.  The  first  reason  is  too  obvious 
to  need  illustration,  as  a  flyine  army  of  2aooo  men 
bears  comparatively  light  on  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
try, and  may  be  posheo  through  it  in  haste ;  but  those 
immense  oolumns,  whose  demands  were  so  un- 
bounded, could  neither  move  rapidly,  nor  have  their 
wants  hastily  supplied.  But,  besides,  in  a  couniry 
like  Lithuania,  the  march  could  not  be  regular,  and 
U  was  often  necessary  to  suspend  the  advance; 
^us  losing  in  some  places  the  tune  which  greai  exer- 
tion had  gained  in  others.  Wildefhesses  and  path- 
less forests  were  necessarily  to  be  traversed  m  the 
utmost  haste,  as  they  afiorded  nothing  for  the 
marauders,  on  whose  success  the  army  depended  for 
support  To  make  amends  for  this,  it  was  neceasary 
«p  halt  the  troopS  for  oneday^  or  even  morcj^in  the 
richest  districts,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lar^e 
towns,  to  give  leisure  and  opi>ortunity  to  recruit  their 
supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
time  gained  by  the  forced  marches  was  lost  in  inevita- 
ble delays ;  and  the  advance,  though  attended  with 
such  tragic  consequences  to  the  soldier,  did  not 
secure  the  advantage  which  the  general  proposed  to 
attain. 

ni>on  arriving  at  Wilna,  Napoleon  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find,  that  although  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  not  left  the  place  until  two  days  after  he  had 
himself  crossed  theNiemen,  yet  the  Russian  retreat 
had  been  made  with  the  utmost  regularity ;  all 
magazines  and  provisions,  which  could  yield  any 
advantage  to  the  invaders,  having  been  previously 
destroyed  to  a  very  large  amount,  while  Bonaparte's 
«enerals  had  orders  to  press  forward  on  their  traces, 
the  French  emperor  himself  remained  at  Wilna,  to 
•conduct  some  political  measures,  which  seemed  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  events  of  the  campaign. 

The  Abb6  de  Pradt  had  executed  with  ability  the 
task  intrusted  to  him,  of  exciung  the  Poles  of  the 
grand  dntchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  hope  of  a  general 
restoration  of  Polish  freedom.  This  orave  but  un- 
happy country,  desdnedj.it  would  seem,  to  spend  its 
blood  in  every  cause  but  its  own,  had,  in  that  portion 
of  it  which  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  now 
formed  the  grand  dutch  v  ofwarsaw,  gained  but  little 
by  its  nominal  independence.  This  state  had  only  a 
population  of  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  yet 
maintained  for  the  service  of  France,  rather  than  for 
its  own,  an  armed  force  of  85,000  men.  Eighteen  re- 
giments of  these  were  imbodied  with  the  emperor's , 
army,  and  paid  by  France ;  but  the  formation  and 
expense  of  the  rest  far  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the 
dntchy.  The  last  amounted  only  to  forty  millions 
of  fVancs,  wtiile  the  expenses  more  than  doubled 
that  sum.  The  grand  dutchy  had  also  suffered  its 
full  share  of  distress  f^om  the  Cendnental  Sys- 
tem of  Napoleon.  The  revenue  of  Poland  depends 
on  the  sale  of  the  ^ain  which  her  fertile  soil  pro- 
duces :  and  that  gram^  in  the  years  previous  to  the 
present,  had  lain  rottmg  in  the  warehouses.  The 
xnisery  of  the  poor  was  extreme ;  the  opulence  of  the 
rich  classes  had  disappeared,  and  they  could  not  re- 
lieve them.  The  year  181 1  had  been  a  year  of  scar- 
city here  as  well  as  elsewhere  j  and,  as  in  former 
years  the  Poles  had  grain  which  they  could  not  send 
to  market,  so  at  present  they  had  neither  corn  nor 
means  to  purchase  it.  To  all  these  disadvantages 
must  be  added,  the  plunder  and  misery  sustained 
by.  the  dutchy  during  the  match  of  Bonaparte's 
nnmerous  forces  fVom  the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen. 

Yet  So  highly  toned  is  the  national  patriotism  of 
the  PolesT  that  it  kindled  at  the  name  of  indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  various  accumulated 
grcutiistancos  which  tended  lo  damp  the  flame. 
When,  therefore  a  Diet  of  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw 
was  convened, where  the  nobles  assemblud  according 
to^andentform,  all  were  anxious  to  meet  Napoleon's 
^vtthes;   but  an  unfortunate  hint  which  the  em- 


peror had  ibjKrinifnt ooMtndng  ib»\mgi^ 

discourse  with  which  the  Diet  wasHo  be  epened.  !■• 
duced  the  worthy  Count  Mathuchewiti,  wAose  duty 
it  v^as  to  draw  vip  the  peroratioo,  to  extend  it  to  fiftf 
pages  of  very  close  writing. 
,  As  all  the  assembly  exclaimed  against  the  pro- 
lixity of  this  mortal  harangue,  the  French  ambass** 
dor,  the  Abb€  de  Pradt,  was  required  to  substitute 
^mething  more  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Accord- 
mgly,  he  named  a  discourse  more  brie(  more  in  tbi 
taste  of  his  own  country,  and,  we  doubt  not,  mom 
spirited  and  able  than  that  of  Count  Kathnchewits. 
It  was  hailed  by  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  applanae 
of  the  Diet.  Notwithstandmg  which,  when  sent  tp 
Napoleon,  then  at  WilniL  he  disapproved  of  it,  a« 
too  obviously  written  in  the  French  style  of  compo- 
sition, and  intimated,  in  plain  terms,  that  Ungnagis 
like  that  of  an  ancient  Pole,  speaking  his  national 
sentiments  in  the  Orientid  tropes  <m  his  national 
language,  would  better  have  suited  the  occasion. 

The  intimation  of  this  dissatisfaction  tore  the  veil 
from  the  Abb^  de  Pradt' s  eyes,  as  he  himself  assuM 
us.  He-foresaw  that  the  infatuated,  want  of  judg- 
ment which  the  emperor  displayed  in  dialiking  kttf 
discourse,  was  that  of  a  doomed  and  falling  man  | 
he  dated  froin  that  epoch  the  overthrow  oi  Napp* 
Icon's  power,  and  was  so  much  moved  with  theapir^ 
it  of  prophecy,  that  he  could  not  withhold  his  pre* 
dictions  even  before  the  young  persons  connected 
with  his  embassy. 

But  a  more  uital  sisn  of  Napoleon's  prospeettf 
than  ^uld  be  inferred  by  any  except  the  authMV 
from  nis  disapprobation  of  the  Abb^  de  Pradt's  di9- 
cour8&  occurred  in  the  answer  to  the  address  of  tha 
Diet  ol  the  grand  dutchy. 

The  Diet  of  Warsaw,  anticipatinK,  as  they  supposedf 
Napoleon's  wishes,  had  declared  the  whole  kingdom, 
in  all  its  parts,  free  and  independent,  as  if  the  partitioa 
treaties  had  never  existed ;  and  no  juat  thinking  per- 
son will  doubt  their  right  to  do  so.  They  entered 
into  a  general  confederation,  declared  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  restored,  summoned  all  Poles  to  quit  the  ser- 
vice of  Russia,  and  finally,  sent  deputations  to  tfaa 
grand  duke  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  another 
to  Napoleon,  announcing  their  desire  to  accelerate 
the  poiuical  regeneration  of  Poland,  and  ,their  hope 
to  be  recognised  by  the  entire  Polish  nation  as  the 
centre  of  a  general  union.  ,  The  expressions  ad- 
dressed to  Napoleon  were  in  a  tone  of  idolatry. 
They  applied  for  the  countenance  of  the  "  Hero  who 
diotated  his  history  to  the  age,  in  whom  resided  the 
force  of  Providence,"  language  which  is  usually  rep 
served  to  the  Deity  alone.  "  Let  the  mreat  Napo- 
leon," they  said,  "  only  pronounce  his  nat  that  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  should  exist,  and  it  will,  exist  ao- 
coroingly.  The  natives  of  Poland  will  unite  thetn^- 
se(ves  at  once  and  unanimously  to  the  service  ol 
Him  10  wham  ages  are  as  a  moment,  aiid  space  ii» 
more  than  a  point."  In  another  case,  this  exagger- 
ated eloquence  would  have  induced  some  suspicion  ti 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it ;  but  tha 
Poles,  uke  the  Gascons,  to  whom  they  have  been 
compared,  are  fond  of  superlatives,  and  of  an  eX* 
alted  ana  enthusiastic  tone  of  language.  whicK 
however,  they  have  in  all  ages  been  obsenred  to  sup- 
port by  their  actions  in  the  field. 

The  answer  of  Bonaparte  to  this  high;toned  ad- 
dress was  unexpectedly  cold,  doubtful*  and  indecisive* 
If  was  at  this  moment,  probably,  he  felt  the  pressure 
jf  his  previous  engsgementa  with  Austiii^  whieh 
prevented  his  at  once  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  oC 
the  Polish  mission.  "  Be  loved  the  Polish  nation," 
he  said,  "  and  in  the  situation  of  the  Diet  at  War- 
saw, would  act  as  they  did.  But  he  had  many  in  ter- 
ests  to  reconcile,  and  many  duties  to  fulfil.  Had  he 
reigned  when  Poland  was  subjected  to  Uioee  unjust 
partitions  whidi  had  deprived  her  of  independsnoa, ' 
fie  would  have  armed  in  ner  behalf,  and  as  matten 
stood,  when  he  conquered  Warsaw  and  its  surround- 
ing territories,  be  instantly  reatored  them  to  a  state 
offrecdom.— He  applauded  what  they  had  done- 
authorized  their  future  efforts,.and  would  do  all  he 
could  to  second  their  resolution.     If  their  emts 
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«M«ii<9iniJo(ol,  ch€w^iniriitctii|ii^I  their  opt>t'edMrd 
to  riiioKni0&theiri%(Dt8;l>ut  these  hdpes  must  re«t 
on  the  exertioiis  of  thb  popalation. "  These  uncer^ 
tjJn  and  oool  aBsurancee  of  his  geo^ral  interest  in 
the  Polish  cause,  were  followed  by  the  eacpress  decla-* 
nilion,  "  That  ne  had  guarantied  to  the  Emperor  of 
Aaatna  the  integrity  of  nis  dominions,  and  he  could 
not  sanction  any  monceuvre,  or  the,  least  move^ 
ment)  tending  to  disturb  the  peaceaUle'poasession  of 
what  iremained  to  hitn  of  the  Polish  provinces.  As 
for  the  provinces  of  Poland  attached  to  Russia,  lie 
was  content  with  assuring  them,  thai,  providing  they 
ware  animated  by  the  spirit  evinced  in  the  grand 
(latchy,  Providence  would  crown  their  good  cause 
with  eaccess.*' 

Thia  answer,  bo  diflferent  from  that  which  the 
Potea  had  expected,  stmek  the  mission  with  doubt 
and  dismay.  Instead  of  countenancing  the  re-union 
^  Poiand,  Napoleon  had  given  an  assurance,  that. 
in  the  case  of  Galicia,  he  neither  could  nor  w^ould 
mterfcre  to  detach  that  province  from  Austria ;  and 
in  that  of  the  Polish  provinces  attached  to  Russia, 
ha  exhorted  the  natives  to  be  unanimous,  in  which 
ease,  instead  of  assoring  them  of  his  powerful  as- 
tiftafi^e,  he  was  content  with  recommending  them 
to  the  care  of  that  Providence,  in  whose  place  the 
tarms  of  their  bombastic  address  had  appeared  to 
install  Napoleon  hhnself.  l*he  Poles  accordingly 
began  from  that  period  to  distni^t  the  intentions  of 
Napoleon  towards  the  re-establishment  of  their  in- 
dependence^ the  more  so,  as  they  obscned  that 
sattlicr  Polish  nor  French  troops  were  employed  in 
Volhynia  or  elsewhere,  whose  presence  mi^ht  have 
ghren  countenance  to  their  efforts,  but  Austnans  only, 
who,  for  example's  sake,  were  as  unwilling  to  en- 
courage the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland  to  declare 
for  the  cause  of  independence,  as  they  would  have 
been  to  preach  the  same  doctrines  in  those  which 
balongod  to  Austria.* 

Napoleon  afterward  often  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  sacrifice  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  to  the 
wishes  of  Austria  ;  and  he  had  the  more  occasion  for 
tiMb  regret  aa  the  error  seemed  to  be  gratuitous.  It 
ii  true)  that  to  have  pressed  Austria  on  the  subject  of 
effiOQcipatin^  Oahcia,  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
tfarowing  her  into  the  arms  of  Russia  ;bnt  this  mig:ht 
on^bably  have  been  avoided  by  the  cession  of  tne 
illyrian  provinces  aa  an  indemnity.  And,  if  this  ex- 
oho^nge  C9uld  not  be  rendered  accipptable  to  Austria, 
19' throwing  in  Trieste,  or  even  Venice,  Napoleon 
(M^ht  then  to  have  admitted  the  impossibility  of  re- 
instadog  the  independence  of  Poland,  to  have  ope- 
rsEted  as  a  reason  for  entirely  declining  the  fatal  war 
with  Ruasia. 

The  French  ruler  iqiscarried  also  in  an  effort  to 
flpMite  an  insurrection  in  Lithuania,  although  he 
ikmed  a  provisional  government  in  the  pro\jnce, 
and  declared  tho  country  was  free  of  the  Russian 
TOke.  Bat  the  Lithuanians,  a  colder  people  than  the 
PoleSf  were  not  in  general  much  dissatianed  with  the 
flpvemmeait  of  Russia,  while  the  conduct  of  the 
Preneh  annioB  in  their  territories  alienated  their 
nrnids  from  Napoleon.  They  observed  also  the 
eriai^o  anawer  which  he  returned  to  the  Poles,  and 
Goaduded,  that  if  the  French  emperor  should  nave 
occasion  to  make  peace  with  Alexander,  he  would 
net  hesitate  to  do  so  at  theexpense  of  those  whom  he 
WM  now  enoonraging  to  rise  in  insurrection.  Thus 
the  moral  efllect  which  Napoleon  expected  to  pro- 
ddoe  on  the  Roasian  frontier,  was  entirely  checked 
aiMd  ooanteraeted :  uaaomuch  that  of  a  guard  of  hon- 
otir,  which  the  Lithuanians  had  proposed  to  serve  for 
the  eniperor's  person,  only  three  troopers  ever  made 
their  appearance  on  parade.  Nor  dia  the  country  at 
\m^e  take  any  steps,  either  generally  or  individually, 
to  intimate  a  nadonal  interest  in  the  events  of  the 
waft  seeming  to  refer  themselves  entirely  to  the 
of  events. 

•  IMfW,  t  L  pL  lat;  D«  Prtdt,  p.  lis.] 
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Proceeding*  of  the  Army  under  Pffnise  Bftfratioil.-^Napobon'*, 
mawBUvmi  afaimi  hira— Kiag  Jerome  of  WeflfpbaKa  n  dbr 
sratod  fur  all«K«d  inaeti^ity.— Baaratioo  is  delbated  br  Da-" 
\ouiit.  hut  6ucc«t;d4  m  fWiihiff  t|ie  ioterior  ot  Ruwi.aad  ir* 
csTablialudg  his  cummuiiica.tion  with  the  Onuid  Axmy^-wnicl^ 
retreat*  to  Dri*si.— Barclay  aprl  BagrsKion  meet  at  Sraoleosk 
oa  the  aoth  Jutr— The  Fniiob  GoM^rala  becoat#  anxioia  ttitft 
NuDuIcoashuukl  ckwe  the  cauqiaun  at  Witepak  for  Ifaateninn 
—lie  iHtTHiKig  in  proccsediiif.— Smowiuik  eyacMatqd  hr  B»  TQUy# 
aft<^ sotting  fin?  to  ihe place— "Rtnlucod comUlion ofthe Frci 
and  growio?  stttnglh  of  the  Rusofan  ArmiM  — fVacc  offi?t  _ 
betwwji  Russia,  nod  England,  Sweden,  and  IHtfkey.— Nap»- 
loon  it}i»ulvcfl  to  advance  upon  Moaepw. 

NAPOLro:^  continued  to  occupy  his  headquarters 
at  Wilnn,  from  28th  June  to  16tn  July,  the  space  o€ 
eighteen  days.    U  was  not  usual  with  him  to  mako 
such  Ion f?  linlts;  but  Wilna  was  his  last  point  of 
comnmnicniion  with  Europe,  and  he  had  probably 
much  to  arrange  ere  he  coiUu  plunge  into  the  forcsta- 
and  depcrls  ol  Russia,  whence  an  external  intcj- 
roursc  must  he  partial  and  precarious.    He  named 
Muret  Duke  of  Basaano^  Governor  of  Lithuania,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  that  minister  the. 
whole  charge  of  correspondence  with  Paris  and  witH 
the  nniiics  ;  thus  rendering  him  llie  centre  of  admin* 
istrative,  political,  and  even  military  coraraunieation 
between  the  emperor  and  his  dominions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  eigh- 
teen days  pajised  without  military  niovemenls  at 
high  importance.  The  reader  must  remember,  that 
the  grand  army  of  Russia  was  divided  into  two  une- 
qualportion?.  That  commanded  under  the  emperor 
by  Barclay  dc  Tolly,  had  occupied  Wilna  and  the 
vicinity,  until  the  French  entered  Lithuam'a,when,  by 
a  preconcerted  and  weli-executeil  retreat,  they  feu 
back  on  their  strong  fortified  camp  at  Drissa.  The 
smaller  army,  undtT  Prince  Bagration,  was  much 
farther  advanced,  to  the  southwestwrftd,  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  a  port  of  Poland.  The  Prince's 
headquarters  were  at  Wolkowisk;  Platoffl  with  7000 
Cossacks,  lay  at  Grodno,  and  botn  he  add  Bagration 
maintained  communication  with  the  main  arny 
through  its  left  wing,  which,  under  DorokhoflJ  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Lida.  The  army  of  Bagration  had 
been  posted  thus  far  to  the  southwest,  in  order  that 
when  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  this  army 
might  be  placed  in  his  rear  as  he  advanced  to  Wilna. 
To  execute  this  plan  became  impossible,  so  much 
greater  was  the  invading  army  than  the  Russiana 
had  anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  were 
able  to  protect  the  flank  of  their  advance  against 
Wilna  by  an  army  of  30,000  men,  under  the  King  of' 
Westphalia,  placed  betwixt  them  and  this  secondary 
Russian  army.  And  fhr  from  having  it  in  liis  powex 
to  annoy  the  enemy,  Bagration  was  placed  so  much 
in  advance,  as  greatly  to  hazard  ocing  separatod 
from  the  main  obdy,  and  entirely. cut  off  The 
Russian  prince  accordingly  had  directions  froni 
Barclay  de  Tolly  to  gel  his  anny  out  of  their  peril-  ' 
ous  situation ;  and  again,  on  the  I3th  of  July,  he  . 
had  orders  from  Alexander  to  move  on  the  camp  of 
Drissa. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Wilna,  the  danger  of 
Bagration  became  imminent;  for  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Drissa  was  the  rendezvoiis  of  all  the  Ru»- 
sian  corps,  and  Napoleon  being  156  wersts,  or  seyea 
days'  march  nearer  to  Drissa  than  Sagrstioui  nei- 
ther Napoleon  nqr  any  other  general  had  ever  so  fair 
an  opportunity  for  carrying  into  Execution  the 
French  emperor's  favourite  manoeuvre,  of  dividinfC  . 
into  two  the  line  of  his  enemy,  which  was  unquea- 
tionably  too  much  extended. 

It  was  the  30th  of  July  ere  Napoleon  Was  certain 
of  the  advantage  which  he  possessed,  and  he  haat- 
ened  (o  improve  it.  He  had  despatched  the  greater 
part  of  his  cavalry  under  Mnrat,  to  press  on  tHa^ 
retreat  of  the  grand  Russian  army;  the  second 
corps  under  Oudinot,  and  the  third  under  Ney,  with 
three  divisions  of  the  first  corps,  were  pushed  to-/ 
wards  the  Dwina  On  the  same  service,  and  consti- 
tuted a  force  too  strong  for  the  army  of  Baiiclav  ila 
Tolly  to  oppose.    On  the  right  of  thearmy^  the  Kllfti^ 
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ot  Westphalia  had  dTtecfions  to  press  iipon  Bogn- 
tioii  in  frbm,  and  ihtow  him  upon  the  army  of  Pa- 
v<m?t,  which  was  to  advance  on  his  flank  and  to- 
wards^ his  rear.  It  was  concluded,  that  Bagradon, 
cut  off  from  the  srAnd  irniy,  and  attacked  at  once 
by  Jerome  and  I>avoust,  mast  ncccssnrily  surren- 
dcrr  or' be  destroyed. 

Having  thus  detached  very  superior  forces  against 
ihp  only  two  Russian  armies  which  were  opposed 
to  *  himj  Bonaparte  himself,  with  the  Guards,  the 
army  of  Italy,  the  Bavarian  army,  and  three  divi- 
sions of  D&voust's  corps  d'arm6e,  was  at  liherty  to 
have  marched  forward  upon  Witcpsk,  occupyinfii:  tlie 
interval  between  the  ooVps  of  Murai,  who  presp«'d 
upoi  Ale.vander  and  De  Tolly,  and  of  Davousr,  who 
was  ptrrsiiing  Ba.i^ation.^  By  thus  pressing;  on 
where  there  was  no  hostile  force  opposed  to  nira, 
Napoleon  might  have  penetrated  between  the  two 

Rniwian  armie's,  to  each  of  whom  a  superior  force  .  .    ^ 

wtis  opposed,  might  have  forced  himself  between  |  of  Bngration;  in?ounTeh,  tfiai  the  French 
thctn  and  ocvtipied  Witep?k.   n.nd  threatened  both     opinion  that  it  was- onlv  tht  wnnf  of  skill 


St.  Petcrsbu;\:;h  and  /!o3cow;  or.  if  he  decided  lor 
the  latter  capital,  might  have  aav.inc*  rl  as  far  as 
S^nolensk.  That  Bonaparte  formed  this  plan  of  the 
carnpafgn  on  the  10th  of  July  at  Wilna,  we  are  as- 
mrrcd  by  SC-gur  ;  but  if  was  then  too  late  for  putting 
it  in  extern tion— yet  another  week  was  lost  at  Wil- 
na.* AH  seem  to  ha\'e  been  yensible  of  an  unusual 
slowness  irf  Napoleon's  motions  on  this  important 
o<^asiion ;  and  S^pir  attributes  it  to  a  premature 
decay  of  const itution,t  of  which,  however,  we  see 
no  traces  in  the  campaigns  of  IS13  and  ISi  l.t  Bui 
the  terrible  disorder  of  an  anny,  the  sick  and  strag- 
glers of  which  ah  sol  ntcly  filled  Lithuania,  and  that 
army  one  of  such  immens<^  size,  requinnl  considera- 
ble time  to  rclnoilel  and  new-orgnnize  it;  nn-i  this 
of  itself,  a  misfortune  inherent  m  the  ejncrpri.^'e,  is 
6ot5l\cient  to  account  for  the  halt  at  Wihia. 

Meantime  Baeration.  in  a  precarious  situation, 
dcjfcnded  himself  uifh  the  greatest  skill  and  gallant- 
ry.    Be'mg  cut  off  from  the  direct  road  to  Dris^a,  it 
was  his  object  to  retreat  eastward  to  his  rear,  in- 
stead Of  moving  northward  by  his  right  flank,  and 
thus  to  make  his  way  towards  the  Dwinu,  cither 
through  Ostrowno  and  Minsk,  or  by  the  town  of 
B^rizoff.    When  he  gained  the  DM.nna,  Bngration 
trusttid  to  form  a  junction  with  the  grand  army, 
from    which   ho  was  now   so  fearfully  separated. 
The    actual  strength  of  his  army  was,   however, 
increased  not  only  by  !he  Hennann  Platotrwi'h 
hii     Co<;sacks,  who,  being"  advanced    southwest- 
-wnrd  as  far  as  Grodno,  made  in  fact  a  part  of  Ba- 
OT-a don's  command,  and  assisted  him  materially  in 
his  TetreaT  j  but  also  by  th6  division  of  General  Dor- 
okt>f,  which,  forming  the  extreme  left  of  the  grand 
Russian  army,  wascut  off  in  the  retreat  upon  Drissa 
by*  the  advance  of  thft  French,  and  therefore  had 

,  •  i*'  *^*9  .['*^'«*'''!j^^3^  ^»i"l  decided,  in  •!!  P»oW«Iity. 
tfaa  fate  or  Ifc^i  war.  Ttiii  (Mv.  on  Iho  part  of  the  conouoior  of 
IUki«bon  -inA  Ulm.  m  *o  oictmctdifM^,  ai«it  it  can  alone  be  anrib- 
to  a  MiuM  whtok  wiU  Sot  ever  remain  a  wcnff'—Jaipan^ 

_  _s  .  I**  wb«  wcrt  nearcst  to  Napoleon's  penori  saiJ  to  ea<*h 
admr,  that  a  gunhxtt  m}\^stt  a«  hif,  alwavi  incrpasinr  in  activity 
aa#««MteUtyr  was  not  dmit  aeeoaded^  as  it  had  booa  femierly  t)r  a 
ri^mmm  aam}iUtlHvu  Tbey  wem  aiamiad  at  no  kirater  iodmff 
etiMir  chief  lAsotMible  Iq  Pm  haat  of  a  burninc  atmo«i4iera ;  aod 
tim'  remarked  to  eacti  other  \rith  ai(;l4hcboT)r  forebodinfg^  thd 
tenditi^r  n>  eorpul^neA  by  wlich  hn  Baine  Vajr  now  disttncufah- 
«d«  flM  .eartaio  fiwamiiaar^  of  pmnnHaw  deaaiu"— flBocfi,  t  L  p^ 

*'  How  happens  it  that  the  Enflish  aathbr  is  more  just  to- 
Napoleoii  than  one  of  bis  feoerals  1    Sir  Walter  allows 
•-- *  1  h^^  already  obiehred.  rtamehr,  the  inooneeit^bJe 
rfrt  ngainst  the  fncullies  oritap6leon  at  a  tune 
^0^teti  he  ahirwvam  raucri  fnrrrr  and  pcnei^eranoo,  and  when  he 
motxnAf  nrtisted,  and  extricatwl  himself  from  the  mo«t  fVijrhtfuI 

"^       ' !-^lt-       Ij^H      py^      fj^     ^^j^      ^Jj^,^      ^Jl,      g„^rig^nj 

ration  so  idfantic  as  the  attack  upon  Russia, 
»st  eampaifn,  pnidenee  and  extreme  •luw 
'•werr  impfratire.  Htw  then,  under  such  rircumtitances,  can 
»  ipn»*iil  ofllcer.  a  pupil,  as  it  wen,  of  Napoleon,  criticise  his  rtay 
at^VTlIrt^,  and  the  extraordinary  slowness  of  hn  movements? 
w^uld  to  beaTei)  that  this  delay  had  been  canied  far  eoough  to 
pnreoi  the  rrand  array  from  cro^fhifr  the  Dnieper  durm;  thl<t 
emiopeign  t  Bat  the  frnit  inconrenience  of  Napoicon.  as  irmeral 
oflhe  rratid  army,  was  the  necessity  of  not  prolnnfing  his  absence 
Aon  Parte,  anrf  consequently  of  terminating  the  eampairn  as 
■iMIr  as  vommw ;  ar»d  this  is  another  imwtrful  reason  wHy  he 
ihtiM  nan  nave  haaarded  so  disUnt  an  eipedition."-I.ow  Bo- 


ferw^s^  imaftnablc,  but 
^ftUsuaent.  In  an  operati< 
hi  a  pUkA  kit  the  botdM  i 


been  placed  abb  hi  coTninuniration  with  Bftgritio'ii^ 
So  that,  numerically,  the  pnnce  might  have  under 
his  command  from  40  to  5i\000  men. 

The  ground  which  Bagration  had  to  traverse  was 
the  high  plain  of  Lithuafiiq,  where  arise  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  which  take  diflFercnt  directions  to  the 
Black  and  Baliic  Seas.  The  soil  is  unusuallv 
marshy,  and  trav(Tsed  by  long  cauBcWays,  \\hicri 
the  Russians  made  use  or  in  defending  ihemi^elves 
against  the  attacks  of  Jeromc^s  advanced  guard. 
But  while  Bagration  struggled  against  the  attempt 
on  his  front,  Davousf,  having  occui)itd  all  the  posts 
on  the  Russian's  right  flank,  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting him  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Drissa, 
began  next  to  rut  hmi  off  from  his  more  circuitous 
route  to  the  cast,  occtipjnng  the  town  of  Minsk,  and 
the  defiles  by  which  Ba.i:ration  must  isBuo  from 
Lithuania  towards  Witep's^k  and  the  Dwina.  The 
occupation  of  Minsk  greatly  fmharrassed  the  retreat 

were  of 

.  and  en- 

terpri'^^e  on  the  ptirt  <.»f  Kiiig  .'oroii  r  of  Westphalia, 
who  did  not,  it  was  said,  prefss  the  Uus.'»iaus  with 
sufficient  vigour,  that  prevented  the  Russian  prince 
being  thrust  hack  on  EhivonBt,  and'  totally  destroy- 
ed. At  any  rate,  Jerome,  whether  guilty  or  not  of 
the  alleged  slowness  of  movement,  was,  according 
to  the  fashion  in  which  the  chief  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty  treated  the  independent  princes  whom  he 
called  to  sovereignty,  sent  back  m  disgrace  to  his' 
Westphalian  dominrons,  unaccompanied  even  by  a 
soldier  of  his  guards,  for  all  or  whom  Napoleon 
had  sufficient  employment.  w 

Several  skirmishes  were  fought  between  the  corps 
of  Bagration,  and  those  opposed  to  it,  of  which  the 
evcnf  was  dubious.  Platofl' and  his  Cossacks  had 
more  than  onedistingurslied  success  over  the  Polish 
cavalry,  who,  with  all  their  fiery  courage,  had  not 
yet  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  partisan  war, 
which  seems  to  be  a  natural  attribute  of  the  modern 
Scythians.  In  the  mean  w  hile,  Bagration  continu- 
ing his  attempts  at  extricating  his  army,  made  an- 
other circuitous  march  towards  the  south,  and  avoid- 
ing his  pursuers,  he  eflfected  the  passage  of  the  Berc- 
sina  at  Bobruisk.  The  Dnieper  (anciently  theBbrys- 
thenes)  was  the  next  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and 
with  a  view  to  regain  the  ground  he  had  lost,  Bagra- 
tion ascended  that  stream  as  far  as  Mohiloff.  Hero 
he  found  himself  again  anticipated  bv  Davoust,  who 
was  eqiially,  though  less  unpleasantfy  surprised,  bf 
finding  himself  in  front  of  BaijratioD,  who  prepared 
to  clear  his  by  the  sword.  Tne  combat  was  at  fir^ 
advantageous  to  the  Russians-,  but  they  were  at 
length  repulsed  roughly,  and  lost  the  battle;  without, 
however,  suffering  mucn^  except  in  the  failure  of  fheir 
pitrpofle.  Disappointed  m  this  attempt,  Bagration, 
with  unabated  activity,  once  more  altered  nis  lin* 
of  retreat,  descended  the  Dnieper  so  far  as  to  reach: 
Nevof-Bikoflf;  firrally  crossed  at  that  point,  and  thus 
gained  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  an  opportunity  of 
again  placing  himself  in  communication  with  the' 
grand  Russian  army,  from  which  he  had  been  s6 
nearly  cut  off.f 

It  was  certainlv  a  new  event  in  the  history  of  Na- 
poleon** wars,  that  two  large  armtes  of  French 
shouM  be  baffled  and  outmanceUTred  by  a  foreign 
general.  And  yet  ihw  was  clearly  the  case ;  for,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Russians  committed  originally  the 
great  error  of  extending  their  line  too  far  from  Drissa, 
the  intended  point  of  union^  and  although,  in  conse- 
quence, the  army  of  Bagration  ran  preat  risk  of  being 
cut  off,  vet  th^  manceuvreB  by  which  be  effecmally 
eluded  tne  enemy,  showed  superior  military  talent 
on  the  part  of  the  general,  as  well  as  excellent  disci- 
pline on  that  of  the  soklier^  and  were  suiBeient  for 
the  extrication  of  both.R 

f  ["  TMn  vna  no  dmibC  takmc  a  great  dreuit ;  bnt  the  prfnce 
KueeeeHed  in  his  object,  and  reaiored  to  the  hoatile  annr  a  larf* 
b(Nly  of  tvoopfi  whicb  would  have  been  rendered  oompletehr  uae- 
leM  if  Naooleoo's  ordera  had  been  punctually  executed.  The 
•iiccees  of  thif  moTehieotprofed  for  the  RuMiana  fully  equiraJent 
to  the  fain  of  a  battle.  Hiey  were  drawinf  nearer  to  their  re- 
•oureec  wbikt  tin  French  array  vrsu  campelled  to  fbSow  them 
thoNith  nMi  haxrea  waslea.  where  it  could  not  faillo  be  evcntiM£< 
ly  aniuhaatcd."-aAViiaY.  t  iii.  p,  isr.I 

I  (Jdmiiili  t  iv.  p. « i  Wfur,  tip.  110.] 
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We  ratura  to  the  grand  anny,  commended  bv  the 
emperor,  or  rather  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  which, 
though  pressed  by  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Frencn  cavalry,  as  well  as  by  Gudinot 
andNey^  all  burning  for  combat  made  a  regular  and 
saccessjful  retreat  to  the  intrenched  camp  at  Drissa, 
where  the  Russian  army  had  been -appointed  to  con- 
centrate itself.  The  French  troop^  on  their  part,  ap- 
proached the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina,  and  that  river 
now  separated,  the  hostile  armies,  and  there  took 
place  only  partial  actions  between  detached  corps 
with  various  success.  But  the  Russian  general 
Witgenstein,  whose  name  began  to  be  distinguished 
both  for  enterprise  and  conduct,  observing  that  Se- 
bastiani'a  vang[uard  of  French  cavalry  haa  quartered 
themselves  with  little  precaution  in  the  town  of 
Drissa,  he  paased  the  river  unexpectedly  on  the  night 
of  the  2d  July,  beat  up  Sebastiani'e  quarters,  and  was 
completely  successful  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued. 
Enterprises  of  this  sort  show  a  firm  and  energetic 
character,  and  Napoleon  began  already  to  be  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  task  he  nad  before  him,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  employing  his  own  talents  in  the 
campaign. 

In  the  mean  time,  Barclay  was  led  to  change  his 
plan,  from  learning  the  danger  to  which  Prince  Ba- 
graiion  was  exi)osed.  The  camp  at  Drissa  became 
too  distant  a  point  of  junction,  and  there  was  evcrv 
risk  that  the  whole  body  of  the  French  army,  which 
was  now  getting  itself  into  motion,  would  force  a 

Eassage  across  the  Dwina  at  Witepsk,  a  good  deal 
igher  up  than  Drissa,  and  thus  at  once  turn  Bar- 
clay's left  fiank,  anoh^ntirely  separate  him  from  Ba- 
gration  and  his  coips  d'  armee.  Alarmed  at  this 
prospect,  Barclay  evacuated  the  camp,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  right  side  of  the  Dwina,  by  Polotsk, 
towards  Witepsk.  This  line  of  movement  converg- 
ed with  that  of  Bagration's  retreat,  and  served  essen- 
tially to  favour  the  desired  junction  of  the  two  Rus- 
sian armies.  Witgenstein  was  left  near  Drissa  to 
observe  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  road  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  The  army  first  arrived  at  Polotsk,  when  the 
Emperor  Alexander  left  the  troops  and  hastened  to 
Moscow,  to  recommend  and  enfbrce  energetic  meas- 
ures, and  solicit  the  heavy  sacrifices  which  the  emer- 
gency demanded.  Barclay  continued  his  march 
upon  Witef)9k,  hoping  to  get  into  communication 
with  Bagration,  to  whom  he  had  sent  orders,  direct- 
mg  lilm  to  descend  the  Dnieper  as  £ar  as  Orcsa, 
<or  Orcha,)  which  is  about  fiifty-aiz  wersts  from 
Witepsk.  . 

At  this  period,  Napoleon  was  directing  his  whole 
reserved  forces  upon  the  same  point  of  Witepsk,  with 
A  punoseas  anxious  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
two  Russian  armies,  as  that  of  Barclay  to  accom- 
plish that  important  movement  Had  Napoleon's 
march  commenced  earlier,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  must  have  attained  the  disputed  position 
sooner  by  marching  from  Wilna^han  Barclay  could 
have  reached  it  by  ascending  the  Dwina  from  Drissa* 
Hasting  from  Wilna  upon  the  4th,  he  might  easily 
have  reached  Witepsk  on  the  20lh,  and  would  then 
have  found  himself,  wiih  a  chosen  army  of  120,000 
men,^ without. an  enemy  on  his  front,  posted  between 
the  two  hostile  armies,  each  of  which  was  pressed 
by  a  force  superior  to  their  own,  and  having  their 
flanks  and  communications  at  his  mercy,  Instead 
of  this  advantageous  condition,  the  emperor  found 
himself  m  front  of  the  grand  army  of  Russia,  in  a 
flituatjDn  where  they  could  not  easily  be  brought  to 
action,  although  severe  and  bloody  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  cavalry  on  both  aides. 

On  his  part,  Barclay  was  far  from  easy-  He  heard 
nothmgof  BagraUon.  whom  he  expected  to  approach 
from  Orcsa  s  and  rather  than  to  abandon  him  to  his 
fete  by  a  retreat,  he  formed,  on  the  14ih  July,  the  al- 
most desperate  resolution  of  risking  a  general  action 
wuhvery  superior  forces  commanded  by  Napoleon. 
But  Just  as  he  had  made  his  dispositions  for  bottl^ 
the  Russian  general  received  news  fi-om  one  of  the 
prmce's  aides-de-camp,  which  made  him  joyfully  al- 
tiar  his  determination.  The  repulse  at  Mohtloff  had, 
as  before  noticed,  obliged  Bagration  to  change  his 
line  of  retreat,  which  was  now  directed  upon  amo- 1 


lenak.  Barclay,  lenouneiag ittstnitlyhifl pinpoaa of 
battle,  commenced  a  retreat  upon  the  same  point, 
and  arriving  at  Smolensk  on  the  20th,  was  joiiiedby 
Bagration  within  two  days  alter.  The  result  <a 
these  manoeuvres  had  been  on  the  whole  disap- 
pointioig  to  the  Emperor  of  the.  French.  The  two 
armies  of  Russians  had  united  without  material  looii 
and  placed  themselves  upon  their  own  lines  of  com- 
mumcation.  No  battle  had  been  fought  and  won  t 
and  although  Napoleon  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortified  camp  at  Drissa,  and  afterward  of  WilCTsk, 
it  was  only  as  positions  which  it'no  longer  senrea  the 
enemy's  purpose  to  retain.*  ' 

The  marshals  and  generals  who  sorroonded  Na- 
poleon began  to  wish  and  hope  that  he  would  close 
at  Witepsk  the  campaign  of  the  season,  and,  quarter- 
ing his  troops  on  the  Dwina,  await  suppliesi  and  tbe. 
influence  of  the  invasion  upon  the  mind  of  the  Rna- 
sian  nation,  till  next  sprmg.  But  this  snggeatioa 
Bonaparte  treated  with  contempt,  asking  those  who 
favoured  such  a  sentiment,  whether  they  thought  lie 
had  come  so  far  only  to  conouer  a  parcel  of  wtetdi- 
ed  huts.t  If  ever,  therefore,  he  had  seriously  thon^t 
of  settling  his  winter-quarters  at  Witepsk,  wbtch 
S^gur  afi[irms,  and  Gourgaud  positively  deniesy  it  had 
beep  but  a  passing  purpose.  Indeed,  nis  pride  most 
have  revolted  at  the  very  idea  of  forti^ng  himself 
with  intrenchments  and  redoubts  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  confessing  his  weakness  to  Euitqi&  iMf 
stopping  short  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  in  woica 
he  had  lost  one  third  of  the  active  part  of  his  great 
army,  without  even  having  fought  a  general  aetion, 
far  less  won  a  decisive  victory. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians,  finding  their  two  wings 
united,  to  the  number  of  120,000,  were  not  inclined  to 
remain  inactive.  The  French  army  at  Witepsk  lay 
considerably  more  dispersed  than  their  own,  and 
their  plan  was,  by  moving  suddenly  upon  Napoleoik 
to  surprise  him  ere  his  army  could  be  concentrated. 
With  this  view,  General  Barclay  directed  the  mardi 
of  a  great  part  of  the  grand  arniy  upon  Rudneia,  a 
place  about  half  way  between  Witgask  and  Smo- 
lensk,' being  nearly  the  centre  of  the  French  line  of 
position.  Their  march  commenced  on  the  26th  July  i 
but  on  the  next  day,  Barclay  received  infmnatioa 
from  the  outposts,  which  induced  him  to  conclude 
that  Napoleon  was  strengthening  his  left  flank  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  Russian  right  winft  and 
assaultmg;  the  town  of  Smolensk  in  their  rear,  lb 
prevent  this  misfortune,  Barclay  suspended  his 
march  in  front,  and  began  by  a  flank  movement  to 
extend  his  right  wing,  for  the  purpose  of  coverinc 
Smolensk.  This  error,  for  such  it  was.  led  to  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  who,  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
change  of  plan,  being  placed  in  some  danger  at 
Inkowo.  a  place  about  two  wersts  from  Rudneia. 
PlatoiTi  however,  had  the  advantage  in  ,the  cavafar 
skirmish  which  took  place.  The  Kussian  general, 
in  conseqnence  of  the  extension  of  his  flank,  discor- 
ered  that  there  was  no  French  force  on  the  left,  and 
conseauently,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  on  that 
point ;  and  he  resumed  his  original  plan  of  presnng 
the  French  at  Rudneia.  But  while  Barclay  lost  four 
days  in  these  fruitless  marches  and  countermarches^ 
he  at  lerigth  learned,  that  the  most  speedy  retreat 
towards  Smolensk  would  be  necessary  to  save  him 
from  that  disaster  which  he  had  truly  apprehende(^ 
though  he  mistook  the  quarter  from  which  the  dan- 
ger was  to  come. 

*  [S&w,  t.  i.  p.  171 ;  Jomini,  t  n.  p.  St.] 

^  ["  Surroandod  by  disauproving  couotenaneos.  aod  opiakms 
coDtrary  to  hw  own,  he  felt  hlmaielf  uncomfortabl*.  AS  Uie  oF 
ficen  of  hit  househuld  opposed  bii  p\»xk,  eocl)  in  the  way  tiMLt 
marked  his  peculiar  character ;  Bertnier.  by  a  mdancfaoly  coat- 
tenanoe.  by  lamentatiom,  and  even  toara ;  Lobau  and  CaidaiB- 
court,  by  a  firankoeM.  wmeh  in  tho  firat  was  atainped  by  a  cM 
and  baurhty  roufhnow,  excusable  bi  ao  bave  a  wonipr:  aad 
vrhjch,  in  the  lecond,  wa«  parvevuriof  even  to  obstinacy,  ana  in- 
pctuous  even  to  violunco.  The  emperor  exdairocd,  *  tnat  ha  bad 
enriched  his  generals  too  much :  that  all  tliey  Dow  altered  fie  waa 
to  fallow  the  pleaauree  of  the  luiase.  and  to  dliplay  their  btfllaiit 
equtpacQH  in  Paris ;  and  that  donbtlcM  they  had  become  dbcnsted 
with  war.*  When  their  bonoar  was  ttius  attacked,  then  was  IM> 
Igngcr  any  reply  to  be  made }  they  merely  bowed  and  i 
silent.  During  one  of  his  iaipatient  fits,  he  told  one  of  i 
rals  of  his  auardt '  you  were  bom  tae  bivouac,  in  a  bivtwae 
will  fie/ "-HSsaDB,  tip.  aoaj 


t. 
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US%  OF  NAPOLEON  BONiJPARTB. 


Whil«  BarclAjr  was  in  hopes  of  surprising  Napo« 
Isoo,  the  6mp«ror  had  laid  a  scheme  of  a  iingularly 
aodaciouB  character,  for  inflicting  the  soipriBe  with 
which  he  had  heen  himself  threatened,  without  al- 
lowing his  purpose  to  be  suspended  by  the  edLirmish" 
rag  on  his  front,  he  resolved  entirely  to  change  his 
line  of  operations  from  Witepsk*  upon  the  Dwina, 
to  concentrate  his  army  on  the  Dnieper,  making 
Orcsa  the  central  point  of  his  operations,  and  thus, 
turning  the  left  of  the  Russians  instead  of  their 
right,  as  Barclay  had  apprehended,  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  rearof  their  forces,  occupy  Smolensk,  and^act 
oppn  their  Hnes  of  communication  with  Moscow. 
With  this  purpose  Napoleon  withdrew  his  forces 
from  Witepsk  and  the  line  of  the  Dwina,  with  equal 
■kill  and  rapidity,  and,  by  throwing  four  bridges  over 
the  Dnieper,  eroded  apassage  for  Ney,  the  Viceroy, 
and  Davonst  The  King  oi  Naples  accompanied 
them,  at  the- head  of  two  large  coros-  of  cavalry. 
Poniatowsk^  with  Junot,  advanced  by  dilTerent 
TOtttes  to  support  the  movement.  Ney  and  Murat, 
who  commanded  the  vanguard,  drove  every  thing 
before  them  until  they  approached  Krasnoi,  upon 
14th  August,  where  a  remarkable  action  took  placet 
This  manoeuvre,  which  transferred  the  emperor's 
Une  of  operations  firom  the  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper,  has 
been  much  admired  by  French  and  Russian  tacti- 
cians) but  it  has  not  escaped  military  criticism  .t 

General  Newerowskoi  had  been  stationed  at 
Krasnoi  with  above  6000  men,  a  part  of  the  garri- 
son of  Smolensk,  which  had  been  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  strong  recognifMince.  But  find- 
uig  himself  attacked  by  a  body  of  infantry  stronger 
than  his  own,  and  no  less  than  18,000  cavalry  be- 
ndea,  the  Russian  general  commenced  his  retreat 
upon  the  road  to  Smolensk.  The  ground  through 
which  the  road  lay  was  open,  flat,  and  favourable 
fiorihe  action  of  cavalry.  Murat,  who  led  the  pur- 
suit, and,  while  he  affected  the  dress  and  appearance 
of  a  cavalier  of  romance,  had  the  fiery  courage  neces- 
sary to  support  the  character,  sent  some  of  nis  light 
•nuadrons  to  menace  the  front  of  the  Russian  corps, 
while  with  his  heavy  horse  he  annoyed  their  flanks 
or  thundered  upon  their  rear.  To  add  to  the  difii cul- 
lies of  the  Russ  anS)  their  columns  consisted  of  raw 
troops,  who  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  shrink  from  the  furious 
onset  of  the  cavalry.  They  behaved  bravely,  how- 
ever, and  availed  themselves  of  a  double  row  of 
trees,  which  borders  the  high-road  of  Smolensk  on 
each  side,  to  make  their  musketry  efibctual,  and  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  repeated  charges.  Pro- 
tecting themselves  as  they  retreated  by  a  heavy  fire, 
Newerowskoi  made  good  a  lion-like  retreat  into 
SmolenslL  having  lost  400  men,  chiefly  by  the  artil- 
lery, and  five  guns,  but  receiving  ft-om  triend  and  foe 
the  testimony  due  to  a  movement  so  bravely  and 
ably  conducted.! 

Upon  the  14th  of  August,  II  the  same  day  with  this 

*  ["This  tuwn  oootafawd  SO.OOO  inhabitanta.  and  praiented, 
fltMn  the  beautf  of  lU  lituation.  a  moat  deUchtful  aspect.  Roland 
aendi  Ltdmanis  had,  duriof  more  than  two  months,  and  throufh  a 
■psM  of  more  than  80O  limcties,  offered  nothuif  to  our  view  bat 
dHMited  viilaffes,  and  a  ravaged  counUr.  Destruction  seemed  to 
IHOoade  oar  stepa,  and  in  every  dfavctton  tiie  whole  populallon 
WW  aoen  flring  at  our  approach.  leaving  their  habitations  to 
hovdae  of  Cossacks,  wbodsalioyed  every  thing  which  they  couM 
•  ooC  eany  away.  Having  long  experienced  tiw  moat  painfU  de- 
privations, W0  regarded,  with  envious  eves,  tiioae  weil-baiH  and 
elBgaDt  booses,  wImb  peace  and  abundance  seemed  to  dwell. 
But  that  repose,  which  we  had  so  eagerly  anticipated,  was  again 
denied  as,  and  we  were  compelled  tu  renew  our  pariuit  or  tho 


leaving  CD  our  left  this  town,  the  object  of  oar  most 
bea,  and  oar  dearest  hopes."— Lab AxncB,  Rtiatkn  d« 
It  Qmptifne  de  JtiMfe  an  isis,  p.  74. 1 

^  (Jomini,  t  iv.  p.  M ;  TUiteenth  Boltetin  of  Grand  Army ; 
Mgur.  L  L  p.  flSl.l 

;  Usee  in  the  Appendix,  (No.  xU.)  an  interesting  extract  ftom 
'*  MAmracsiPT  OBSKRVATioira  on  Napolbom's  Russian  Cam- 

PAMN,  BT  AM  EMOUBH  OPIICBR  OF  Ra]«X."J 

4  laegn.L  i.  p.  989 ;  Thirteenth  Bulletin  of  the  Clrand  Array.] 
I  l"  As  chance  woun  iiave  it,  the  day  of  this  success  was  the 
•mperor's  birthday.  The  army  never  thought  of  eelebnUng  it 
In  Uw  disposition  of  the  men  and  of  the  place,  there  was  nothing 
(jMit  harmooiced  with  such  a  cdebratinn ;  emptv  aociamalions 
wonld  have  been  lust  amid  those  vast  deserts.  In  our  situation 
ware  was  no  other  festival  than  the  day  of  «  complete  victory. 
Sforat  and  Ney,  however,  in  reporting  their  success  to  the  empo- 
tor,  paid  homage  to  that  anniversary.  They  cau«e<l  a  saluto  of 
a  Bundred  guns  to  be  fired.    The  emperor  remarlied,  with  dii- 


skirmish,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Bajaayna,  upon  the 
Dnieper,  and  continued  during  the  iMh  to  press  for- 
ward towards  Smolensk,  in  the  rear  of  Ney  and 
Miu'at  Pxince  Bagration,  in  tlie  mean  time,  threw 
General  Raefskoi  into  Smolensk,  with  a  strong  di- 
vision, to  reinforce  Newerowskoi,  and  advanced 
himself  to  the  Dnieper,  along  the  left  bank  of  which 
he  pressed  with  all  possible  speed  towards  the  en- 
dangered town.  Barclav  de  Tolly  waa  now  made 
aware,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  while  he  was 
engaged  in  false  manoBuvres  to  the  right,  his  left  had 
been  m  fact  tiurned^nd  that  Smolendi  was  in  the 
utmost  danger.  Thus  the  two  Russian  generala 
pressed  forwardfrom  different  points  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  whilst  Na^leon  used  every  effort  to  cany 
the  place  before  then  arrival. 

Smolensk,  a  town  of  consequence  in  the  empirei 
and,  like  Moscow,  honoured  oy  the  appellation  ot 
the  Sacred,  and  of  the  Key  of  Russia,  contains  about . 
12,600  inhaoitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  heights  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  waa  then  surround- 
ed by  fortifications  of  the  ancient  Gothic  character. 
An  old  wall,  in  some  places  dilapidated,  was  defend- 
ed by  about  thirty  towers,  which  seemed  to  flank*' 
the  battlements ;  and  there,  was  an  ill-contrived 
work,  called  the  Royal  Bastion,  which  served  as  a 
species  of  citadel  The  walls,  however,  being  eigh- 
teen feet  thick,  and  twenty-five  high,  and  there  bemg 
a  ditch  of  some  depth,  the  town,  though  not  defea- 
sible if  regularly  spproached,  might  be  held  oiit 
against  a  eoup-ae-main.  The  greatest  inconveni' 
ence  arose  from  the  suburbs  of  the  place,  which,  op- 
prooching  near  to  the  wall  of  the  town,  preserved 
the  assailants  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  as  they 
approached  it.  Raefskoi  prepared  to  defend  Smo- 
lensk at  the  head  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men. 
He  was  reinforced  on  the  I6th  of  August  by  a  divi- 
sion of  grenadiers  under  Prince  Charles  of  Meck- 
lenberg,  who  were  detached  for  that  purpose  by 
Bagration. 

Ney  arrived  first  under  the  walla  of  the  city,  and 
instantly  rushed  forward  to  attack  the  citadel.  He 
failed  entirely,  being  himself  wounded,  and  two 
thirds  of  4he  storming  party  cut  off.  A  second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  as  little  purpose,  and  at  length 
he  was  forced  to  confine  his  efforts  to  a  cannonadsi 
which  was  returned  from  the  place  with  equal  spirit. 
Later  in  the  day,  the  troops  of  Napoleon  appeared 
advancing  from  the  eastward  on  one  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  while  almost  at  the  same  moment  there 
were  seen  upon  the  opposite  bank  clouds  o{  duBl 
enveloping  long  columns  of  men,  moving  from  dif- 
ferent pomts  with  uncommon  celerity.  This  was 
the  grand  army  of  Russia  under  Barclay,  and  the. 
troops  of  Bagration}  who,  breathless  with  haste  and 
anxiety,  were  pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Smo- 
lensk. 

"  At  length,"  said  Napoleon,  as  he  gazetl  on  the 
advance  fi-om  the  opposite  side,  "  at  length  1  have 
them  l"ir  He  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Russians  to  pass  through  the  city,  and,  deploying 
from  its  jgates,  to  offer  him  under  the  walls  that  gen- 
eral acuon  for  which  he  longed,  and  on  which  so 
much  depended.  He  took  all  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  preparing  his  Une  of  battle. 

But  the  cautious  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  determined, 
that  not  even  for  the  protection  of  the  sacred  city 
would  he  endanger  the  safety  of  his  army,  so  indis- 
pensably^ necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  empire. 
He  dismissed  to  Ennia  his  more  impatient  coadjutor, 
Prince  Bagration,  who  would  willing! v  have  fought 
a  battle,  incensed  as  he  was  at  beholding  the  cities 
of  Russia  sacked,  and  her  fields  laid  waste,  without 
the  satisfaction  either  of  resistance  or  revenge.  Bar- 
clay in  the  mean  while  occupied  SmolenBk,^ut  only 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  flight  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  emptying  the  magazines. 

Bonaparte's  last  look  that  evening,  was  on  the 

pleasure,  that  in  Russia  it  lihM  necessary  to  be  more  sparbg  of 
Frt>nch  powder;  he  was  answered,  that  it  was  Ruaslen  powdef 
talcen  the  preceding  day.  The  idea  of  having  bisUrtMay  oela* 
bmted  at  the  expense  tsf  the  enemy  drew  a  smile  jrom  Napoieoa. 
It  waa  admitted  that  this  very  tare  specios  of  flattery  bee^oia 
such  men-"— SBOtm,  1. 1.  p.  333.] 
IT  IWgur,  t  Lp.  4».1 
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still  empty  fi«idtf  betWixt  his  army  and  Smofensk. 
There  whs  no  tneji  of  any  advance  IVom  its  gates, 
and  Murat  prophesied  thai  the  Russians  had  no  pur- 
pose of  f^gliL'ng.  Davoust  entertained  a  different 
opinion  ;  and  Napoleon  continuing  to  believe  what 
h€  most  wished,  expected*with  the  peep  of  day  to  sec 
tho  'Whole  Rnssian  army  drawn  up  betwixt  his  own 
fh>nt  and  the  walls  of  Smolensk.  Morning  came, 
however,  and  the  space  in  which  he  expectt^  to  ^ee 
the  enemy  wa?*  vacant  as  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high-road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Dnieper  was  tilled  with  troops  and  artilleiy,  which 
showed  that  the  g;rand  army  of  the  Rus?ians  was  in 
full  retreat.  Disappointed  and  iffceuscd,  Napoleon 
appointed  instant  measures  to  be  taken  to  storm  the 

{»lace,  resolving  as  speedily  as  possible  to  j>os9e5s 
limselfof  the  town,  that  h&  might  have  the  use  of 
its  bridge  in  crossrni*  to  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  order  to  pursue  the  fiigitive  Russians.  There  are 
moments  when  men  of  ordinary  capacity  may  ad- 
vise the  widest.  Murat  n'markea  to  Bonaparte,  that 
as  the  Russians  had  retired,  Smolensk,  left  to  nn 
fate,  would  fail  without  the  loss  that  must  be  sus- 
tained in  an  attack  by  storm,  and  he  more  than 
hinted  the  imprudence  of  penetrating  farther  into 
Russia  at  this  late  season  of  the  yoir.  The  answer 
of  Napoleon*  must  have  boon  almost  insulting ;  for 
Murat,  having  exclaimed  that  a  march  to  Moecow 
would  bo  the  destrnction  of  the  armv,  spurred  his 
horse  like  a  drsperate  man  to  the  bank?  of  the  river, 
where  the  Russian  guns  from  the  opposite  side  were 
cannonading  a  French  battery,  placed  himself  under  a 
tremendous  fire,  as  if  he  had  been  courting  death,  and 
was  with  difFiculiy  forced  from  the  dangerous  spot.t 

Meantime  the  attack  commenced  on  Smolensk, 
but  the  place  was  defeuded  with  the  same  vigour  as 
on  the  day  before.  The  field-guns  were  found  un- 
able to  penetrate  the  walls;  and  the  French  lust 
four  or  five  thousand  men  in  returning  repeatedly  to 
the  attack.  But  thi.n  successful  defence  <iid  not  alter 
Barclay's  resolution  of  evacuating  the  place.  Ii 
migtit  no  doubt  have  been  defender  for  several  days 
more,  but  the  Russian  general  feared  that  aprotract- 
ed  resistance  on  this  advanced  point  might  give 
Napoleon  time  to  secure  the  road  to  Moscow,  and 
drive  the  Russian  armies  back  upon  the  barren  and 
exhausted  provinces  of  the  northwest,  besides  gel- 
ting  betwixt  them  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  then,  while  the  French 
were  throwing  some  shells  into  the  place,  they  saw 
fires  beginninjg  to  kindle,  far  faster  and  more  gener- 
ally than  their  bombardment  could  have  occasion- 
ed.* They  were  the  work  of  the  Russian  troops, 
who,  having  completed  their  task  of  carrying  oR'  or 
d^tro}ing  the  ma^a^iaes,  and  having  covered  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants,  had  now  set  the  dreadful 
example  of  destroying  their  own  town,  rather  than 
that  its  houses  or  walls  should  afibrd  assistance  lo 
the  enemy. 

When  the  Frenchmen  entered  Smolensk,  which 
they  did  the  next  morning.  I8th  August,  most  of  the 
town,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  wooden  houses, 
was  yet  blazing— eUewhere  they  found  nothing  but 
blood  and  ashes.9   The  French  troops  were  struck 

*  .'^Tho  mnperor '  ra^iUed ;  but  tiid  rest  of  their  eonvcmili^D 
wlui  not  overheard.  At,  however,  the  kinc  tflerward  declarsd 
tfaftt  '  he  had  thrown  khntcAf  at  the  knees  ol  nil  brother,  and  con- 
joreif  hhh  to  Htup,  but  that  Naxnlwin  mw  ooitiinff  but  Moscow ; 
that  honour.  slotTt  tvat,  every  think  'for  him  was  thcr«  ;  that  this 
Moacow  would  be  our  ruin  i '-  it  waa  obvioaa  what  had  been  Uie 
eauae  ufc  their  diaa^roement.  80  much  is  certain,  that  when  Mu- 
rat qujcti^  bis  brother  in-law.  Ma  fkoe  wore  the  exprcision  of  deep 
ehasiio ;  Ua  motions  wore  abnipt ;  a  gkttmtf  and  eoacentrated 
vehanMOOf!  offtated  Um ;  and  the  na^a  of  Mmcow  ■evenl  titoea 
eacaped  bia  lipa."-SEonR,  t.  i.  p.  7U.] 

*  r'BcUiafd  warned  him  that  he  was  sacrifidna  his  Ufc  to  no 
puniUae  ukd  witJiout  dorr.  Murat  anawered  only  by  pnshmf  on 
alillfiuther.  Belliard  obaorred  to  him,  that  hia  temerfCy  wouM 
ba  the  deatrucUon  oT  tboae  about  him.  *  WeK  then,'  ropbed  Mu- 
rat, '  do  jrou  retire  and  leave  mo  here  by  mysdlf  All  refused  to 
letve  him ;  when  the  kinr  augrily  tureinr  about,  tore  himself  fhMn 
thia  scene  of  ca^nace,  like  a  roan  who  ia  sunartof  violeooa."— 
Stoca,  1 1  p.  23S.I 

t  ('*Napoioon,  seated  before  Ua  tent,  contemplated  in  aflence 
tfaii  awnu  apectacle.  It  was  as  yet  impoaaible  to  ascotain  eitbar 
^h^caoae  or  the  resalt,  and  the  Disht  was  iMuwod  under  arms."— 
noniM  i.  p.  838.] 

%  I"  The  brid^  and  pubKe  buildinfs  were  a  prer  to  the  flamea. 
Tm  cfenrchea,  in  paitieular,  poured  out  ton«nU  of  ore  and  amoke. 


with  horror  at  the  ihveter^Itc  aiuiii(l:Sity  of^  the  Rua- 
s-iails,  and  the  desperation  of  the  rcsisctance^  which 
tliey  met  with ;  and  all  bt^an  to  wish  a  period  to  a 
war,  wiicrc  there  wafe  irt>thmg  to  be  gained  from  the 
retreating  dnemy,  except  a  long  vista  of  advance 
through  an  inhospitable  wildcniese  of  swamps,  pini&- 
forests,  and  deserts:  without  provisions,  and  with- 
out slielter ;  without  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  drea^ 
ings  for  the  wocindcd ;  and  without  even  a  shed 
where  the  weary  might  rtpose,  or  the  wounded 
michi  die. 

Bonaparte  himself  hesitated, II ^rid  is  reported  U> 
have  then  spoken  of  concluding  the  campaign  a% 
iSniolensk,  which  would,  he  said,  be  an  admtrobla 
head  of  cautonmenis.f  *'  Hero,"  he  said,  "the  iroopft 
might  rest   and    receive  reinforcements.     Enough 
waT^  doiic  for  the  campaign.    Polaud  was  conqutnofi, 
which  seemed  a  snfncicnt  result  for  one  year.    TIio 
ne-xt  year  ihey  would  have  peace,  or  tbcy  would  seek; 
it  at  5loscow."    But  in  the  interior  of  This  councils, 
he  held  a  differont  language,  and  endeavoured  U> 
cover,  with  the  langua^^e  of  prudence,  the  (>ride  and 
pertinacity  of  character  which  forbade  him  to  stop 
short  in  an  enterprise  wliich  hiju  yet  produced  him 
no  harvest  of  renown.  .  He  stated  lo^  his  generals 
the"  e.xhau.sted  siaie  of  the  country,  in  which  his 
soldiers  wt  re  living  from  hand  lo  mouth  :  and  the 
risk   and  difBculty  of  drawing   hia  i^UI^plies  from 
Dantzic  or  Poland,  through  Russian  ro^iis,  knd  ia 
llie  winter  season.     He  alleged  the  disoytxaoiaod 
state  of  lI)(  army,  which  migbt  move  on.  though  it 
was  incapable  or    stopping.      "  Motion,  '  he  said. 
"  might  keep  it  together  ;  a  halt  or  a  retreat  would 
he  at  once  to  dissolve  it.    It  waa  an  army  of  attacit., 
not  of  defence;  an  army  of  operation,  not  of  posi- 
tion.   The  result  wa.«,  tliey  must  adyaocc  on  Mos- 
cow, possess  themselves  of  the  capital,  mod  theia 
dictate  a  p'jace."** 

The  language 'which  Segur  has  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  emperor,  by  no  means  exaggerates 
the  dreadful  condition  of  the  French  army.  Wheor 
Napoleon  entered  the  country,  only  six  weeks  be- 
fore, the  corps  which  formed  his  operating  army 
amounted  to  20t,OCK)  men;  and  by  the  3th  Atiguath 
when  preparing  to  break  up  from  Witepsk,  thiA 
number  was  diminished  to  185,000,  not  two  thirds 
of  their  original  number,  and  a  great  additional  loa*" 
had  been  sustained  in  the  movements -^MtdeQcoon* 
ters  on  the  Dnief»er.  The  wounded  of  the  amif 
were  in  the  most  miserable  state,  and  it  was  in  vtiio 
that  the  surgeons  tore  up  their  own  linen  for  dress- 
ings ;  they  were  obliged  to  use  parchment,  and  tlw 
down  that  grows  on  the  birch- trees:  it  is  no  woii* 
dcr  that  few  recovered. 

Thus  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  rash  eDt«r» 
prise  carried  with  it,  from  the  beginning  the  seed* 
of  destruction,  whicn,  even  without  the  coBApgitm- 
tion  of  Moscow,  or  the  Russian  climate,  tbotfgh 
the  latter  must  have  been  at  all  events  mcluded, 
made  the  expedition  resemble  that  of  Cantbyse* 
into  Bgypt ;  of  Crassua,  and  after  him  Julian,  mta 
Parthia ;  and  so  many  others  of  the  same  charae- 


Hw  domea,  the  apims;  and  the  nraititude  ef  amaB  toi 
aroso  aJiove  tJM  conlhuaatipn,  added  to  the  effest  of  the  piotuae, 
and  producoa  thoae  UTaefined  easotaooe  which  ai»  only  to  br 
founcl  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  exUkatd  theiklac«.  It  waa  hal^ 
consumed,  of  a  baiharoua  appearance,  etieutDMrad  with  tliebodiae 
of  the  dead  and  wounded,  which  the  flamea  had  ah^ady  reaetodi 
The spcctaelewaa fiiKhtM  What  a  train  is  that  of  glerF !"— 
Memoira  de  Rafp,  p.  190.) 

"  The  army  enteaed  within  the  walk ;  it  tmvened  the  ivekiar 
and  blnod^atainad  nana  with  its  aeeuatomed  order,  pomp,  and  aaa^ 
tial  music,  and  liavinc  no  other  witaees  of  ita  rbrfbui  Itadfr-^a 
show  without  q^eetatan,  an  atnwst  fttliueaa  victos^,  a  ni«landio> 
ly  fdory,  of  which  llie  smoke  that  surrounded  as,  and  aeetped  to 
be  our  only  eooquatt  waa  but  too  ftllhfid  an  eakbleia.'*>-8siRm, 
t.  i.i).  aw.l 

II  ["  Napoleon  slowhr  proceeded  towards  hia  bamn 
He  inapectad  the  field  of  battle.    Mehmcholy  review  of  the 
and  dyuf  t  diansal  account  to  make  up  and  delirvr  1    The  ndn 
felt  by  the  emperor  ini^t  be  inferred  flmn  the  costfieUon  or  hie 
foatorea  and  hia  irritation ;  buttahimpoUorwoaBceondi 
which  soon  imposed  silenoe  on  the  finrt.**— Ibid,  t  i.  p.  flK) 

V  ("  In  the  psaaaxe  throudi  ita  maaiiw  walla20oiinc 
claimed, 'What  a  fine  hoad  lor  eaBfeoariMntat*   Thiawa 
tliinff  as  adviatiif  the  -cntperor  to  atop  there ;  but  he 
other  answer  lo  thia  eounael  than  a  atara  Io«k.**— Md.  t  i  p^ 
944  1 

•*  [Ibid.  t.  L  p.  S50.] 
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ter,  where  the  extent  of  pi^an^tion  poly  rendered 
the  subsequent  fate  or  the  ipvaaers  more  eignaHy 
calamitous. 

While  the  French  armj'  was  thus  suffering  a  grad- 
ual or  rather  hasty  decaj'  that  of  the  Russians  was 
now  receiving  rapid  reinforcernenta.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  on  leaving  the  army  for  Moscow,  had 
convoke^  the  nobles  and  the  merchants  of  that  cap- 
ital in  their  sevural  assemblies,  had  Dled£:ed  to  them 
his  purpose  never  to  make  peace  while  a  Frenchman 
reninincd  in  Russia,  and  liad  received  i\\e  most  en- 
thufiinstic  assurances  from  both  ranks  of  the  state, 
of  their  being  devoted  to  bis  cause  with  life  ana 
property.  A  large  sum  was  voted  by  the  lucTchant?? 
as  a  general  tax,  besides  which  they  operi»itI  a  vol- 
untary subscription,  which  produced  great  supplies. 
The  nobiUty  olferedf  a  levy  of  ten  men  in  the  non- 
dred  through  all  their  estates;  many  were  at  the 
sole  exx)ense  of  fitting  out  and  arming  their  re- 
cruits, and  some  of  these  wealiny  boyards  hirnished 
campanies,  nay  batialione,  entirely  at  their  own 
expense.  The  word  peace  was  not  mentioned,  or 
onlv  thought  of  as  that  wliich  could  not  be  cop- 
<;luaed  with  an  invader,  without  an  indelible  dis- 
ip-ace.  to  Russia. 

Other  external  circumstances  occurred,  wl^ich 
g;reatly  added  to  the  effect  of  the3e  patriotic  exer- 
tions. 

A  peace  with  England,  and  the  restoratioii  of 
commerce,  was  the  instant  consequence  of  war 
wjth  France.  Russia  had  all  the  eupyporf  which 
British  diplomacv  could  afford  her,  in  operating  a 
reconciliation  wiih  Sweden,  and  a  peace  with  Tur- 
Itey.  Thefbrmerbeing  accomplished,  under  ihe  me- 
diation of  England,  and  the  Crown  Prince  being 


ever,  that  ihe  adftantase  of  tliMd  Uiro  vietooM  at 
Polotsk  and  Grorodeczna  would  be. entirely  Lost,  if 
General  Steingsl,  with  the  Pinland  array,  riKHud 
ioin  Witgenstein,  while  Tormasoff  fell  back  on  the 
Moldavian  ariny  of  Russia,  cooimanded  by  Admi- 
ral Tchitchagoff.* 

For  Napoleon  to  await  in  cantoaments  at  Sxtio- 
lenak,  in  a  wasted  country,  the  consequences  of  these 
junction^  which  were  likelv  to  include  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  two  wings,  would  have  been  &  desperate 
resolution.    It  seemed  waiting  for  the  fate  which  he 
had  been  wont  to  command.    To  move  forward  was 
a  bo)d  measure.    But  the  French  array,  in  its  slate 
of  disorganization;  somewhat  resembfed  an  intox- 
icate i  person,   wiio    possesses  the  power  to  run. 
though  lie  is  unable  to  support  himself  if  he  stand 
still.    If  Napoleon  could  yet  strike  a  gallant  ^Vow 
at  the  Russian  grand  army ;   if  he  could  yet  oo- 
tam  possession  of  Moscow  the  Holy,  he  reckoned 
on  sending  dismay  into  the  heart  of  Alexander,  and 
dictating  to  the  czar,  as  he  had  done  to  many  omer 
princes,  the  conditions  of  peace  from  within  the  walls 
of  his  own  palace.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  resolved  to 
ad vance  upon  Moscow.  And  perhaps,  circumstancsd 
as  he  waa,  lie  had  no  saiiT  course,  unless  he  had  aban- 
doned his  whole  undertaking,  and  fallen  back  upon 
Poland,  which  would  have  been  anacknowledgmetit 
of  defeat  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  his  stooping 
to,  w^hile  ha  was  yet  at  the  bead  of  an  army. 


CHAPTER  UX. 


Napoleon  detaches 


be  doubted,  necessarily  detained  in  Finland,  was 
nowsetatlioerty, for themore  pressing  service  of  de- 
fending the  empire. 

A  peace,  even  still  more  important,  was  made 
with  the  Turks,  at  Bucharest^  on  the  lOth  May. 
The  Porte  yielded  up  to  Russia,  Bessarabia,  and 
that  part  of  Moldavia  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
river  Pruth,  and  Russia  renounced  all,  claim  to  the 
rest  of  the  two  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia.  But  the  great  ouvantage  which  accrued  to 
Russia  by  thte  treaty,  was  its  setting  at  liberty  a  vet- 
eran army  of  45,000  men,  and  rendering  them  a  dis- 
posable force  in  the  rear  of  the  French  troojps. 

If  the  able  statesman  who  at  that  period  con- 
ducted the  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain  [Lord 
CastUrea^^hl  had  never  rendered  to  his  own  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  any  other  service  th^  the 
influence  which  he  successfully  exercised  in  these 
important  diplomatic  affairs,  ne  must  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  as  the  miiiister  who  had  foreseen 
.  and  provided,  in  tlie  most  critical  moment,  the  mode 
,bf  strengthening  Russia  to  combat  with  her  formi- 
.dable  invaders,  and  which,  after  all  her  exertions, 
was  the  means  of  turning  tne  balance  in  her  favour. 

Jt  was  at  Witepsk  that  Napoleon  learned  that 
the  Turks  had  made  peace :  and  as  it  had  only 
^justieatod  him  to  precipitate  nis  measuBSS  against 
Smolensky  so  now  the  same  reason  urged  mki  to 
continue  his  march  on  Moscow.  Hitherto  his  wioos 
bad  had  the  advantage  of  the  enemy.  Maodonaid, 
in  blockading  Riga,  kept  all  Courland  at  his  diispo- 
saljand  alarmed  9t.  Petersburg)!.  More  to  the  south, 
Samt  Cyr  had  some  hard  fightmg  with  Witgenstein. 
and  after  a  severe  battle  at  Polotsic,  had^rednced 
that  enterprising  officer  to  the  defensive. 

Equally  favourable  intelligence  had  reached  from 
Tolhynia,  the  extreme  right  of  the  terrible  line  of 
invasion.  The  Russian  Qeneval  Tormaeoff  had 
made,  when  least  expected,  his  apptsaranoe  in  the 
grand  dutchy,  driven  before  him  Regnier,  who  was 
covering  that  part  of  Poland,  destroyed  a  Saxon 
bpgad&  and  alarmed  Warsaw.  But  Regnier  united 
bimseli  with  the  Austrian  general  Schwartzenberg, 
advanced  on  Tormasofii  and  engaged  him  near  a 
place  called  Oorodeczna,  defeated  him  with  I09S, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat.    1 1  was  obvious,  how- 
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iapoieon  detacues  Mnrat  and  other  Generah  in  punruit  oT  th« 
\Kuuians.— Bloody,  but  indsciave  AcUon,  at  VaJdttUoa. -^Bar- 
clay dc  Tony'fi  dcfenau'e  syitem  relinquiahed,  and  KoMtowanff 
apptiinted  to  th*  chief  rommnnd  of  the  RuFFian  Army.— Kapo- 
leoD  advancen  from  Smolensk.— Battle  of  Borodino  (nuf  ht,  on 
Srptetnhor.— Prince  Bagratioa  slain.— KontouaoflT  retroaLi 
n  Mojoiak,  and  thence  upon  Moacow.— Napoleon  ooattnocs 
advance  on  the  12tD.— Count  RoBtoi>cbiji.  Governor  of  Mm 
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cow— HiB  Character.— The  Riwaiann  abandon  Mfmrow,  whiph 
ii  evacuated  by  the  luhahitanta— The  nmnd  Ru.^nian  Army 
marchfm  throogn  Mo«i*ow.— Last  public  Court  of  Justice  held 
there  by  Roatopchio,  after  which  lie  foJIowB  the  march  of  Ihe 
Army. 

Without  communicating  his  nuipose  of  advan- 
cing in  person  from  Smolensk,  ana  completing,  with- 
out any  interval  of  delay,  his  great  undertaking,  Na- 
poleon failed  not  to  detach  3iurat,  Ney,  Junot,  and 
Davoust,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  as  they  retired 
from  Smolensk.  Either,  however,  his  own  mind 
was  not  made  up,  or  he  aid  not  wish  his  purpose  of 
going  onward  to  be  known.  He  represented  this 
demonstration  as  arising  merely  out  of  the  desire  of 
pressing  the  Russian  retreat,  tnopgh  in  fact  it  was 
preliminary  to  his  own  advance. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  having  performed  the  stern  duty 
of  burning  Smolensk,  had  retired  for  two  or  three 
miles  along  the  road  to  St.  Petersburgh,  which  roole 
he  chose  in  order  to  avoid  a  cannonaide  from  the  left 
side  of  the  Dnieper.  Having  proceeded  a  httle  way 
in  this  direction,  he  turned  southward  to  regain  the 
road  to  Moscow,  which  he  would  have  taken  at 
first,  but  for  its  exposing  him  to  loss  froni  the  ene- 
my's artillery^  where  it  bordered  on  the  river.  The 
French  coidn  not  for  sometime  determine  on  which 
route  they  were  to  pursue  the  Russians.  At  leiogth, 
finding  the  track,  tney  overtook  the  re^guara  at  a 
place  called  ValoutintL  encumbered  as  it  was  with 
guns  and  baggiige.  Here  a  deqierate  action  took 
place,  the  Russians  reinforcing  their  rearguard  as 
fyst  as  the  French  brought  new  bodies  to  .attaok 
them..  Both  parties  fought  most  obstinately,  and 
the  distinguished  French  general  Gudin  was  mor- 
tally wounded.    The  French  blamed  Junot,+  who, 

*  rS€fur,  1 1  p.  943  J  Jonini,  t.  it.  p.  lfl6.1 


that  the  Weatpbalians  ibMldhat^  at^cked  t  all  the  battle  waa 

Hm  irritation  hecAme  »p  violoDt. 


there!  what waa Junot aboat 7'    .  ,     ... 

that  DOtfaiOf  coold  ai  fiist  allay  it.  He  called  Rapp.  and  told  h\pi 
to  •  take  tke  command  ftom  the  Duke  of  Abraiites :- he  had  Iohi 
hia  raarahal'a  ataflT  without  retrioTe  i  tWa  blunder  would  probably 
bkick  the  road  to  Moacow  a«ainst  them  ;  thit  (o  him,  Rapp,  ho 
■hoaU  kMniat  the  Weatpbialiana. '  But  Rapp  refused  the  place  o( 
Ida  old  oompanion  in  arms :  he  appeased  the  emperor,  whpae  tyh- 
ger  ahunaya  aubaidad  qufckhr.  aa  soon  aa  it  had  vDnted  itseli  in 
wordi."-iBoini>  t.  i.  p.  »• ;  Raw,  p.  i»l.) 
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Jhaving  been  doepflteheci  across  the  DnTeper,  showod 
no  alertness  in  advancing  to  chnrge  ttie  enemy. 
There  waa  Peen,  indeed,  in  this  affair  of  Valoutinat 
or  Lombino,  that  the  marshals  and  the  great  oflScers 
who  had  been  accustomed  each  to  command  a  sepa- 
rate corpa  d'armee,  disdained  to  receive  either  or- 
ders, or  even  advice  or  hints,  from  a  brother  of  the 
same  rank.  Wherever  there  were  two  or  three  of 
these  dignitaries  on  the  field,  it  was  necessary  Bona- 
parte should  be  within  reach,  to  issue  the  necessary 
orders;  for  no  voice  save  that  of  the  emperor  was 
implicitly  obeyed  by  all.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bloody  action  of  Valoutina 
had  an  unsatisfactory  result.  The  Russians,  whose 
rearguard  had  been  attacked,  had  moved  off  with- 
out losing  either  guns,  prisoners,  or  baggage.  They 
had  lost  equal  numbers  with  the  French,  but  the 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  they  must  possess 
A  numerical  superiority,  and  when,  of  course,  an 
equal  loss  would  tell  in  favour  of  the  party  which  was 
neareet  to  its  resources.t 

The  plan  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  hitherto  been 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  All  general  actions  had 
been  cautiously  avoided ;  and  while  no  means  were 
left  unemployed  to  weaken  the  enemy  in  partial  ac- 
tions^ and  to  draw  him  on  from  swamp  to  swamp. 
firom  conflagration  to  conflagration,  from  one  wild  and 
waate  scene  to  another  of  equ^  sterility  and  discon- 
solation,  the  end  had  been  in  a  great  measure  attain- 
ed, of  undermining  the  force  and  breaking  the  moral 
courage  of  the  invading  army,  who  wandered  for- 
ward like  men  in  a  dream,  feeling  on  all  hands  a 
sense  of  oppressive  and  stifling  opposition,  yet  una- 
ble to  encounter  any  thing  substantial  which  the 
slumberer  can  struggle  with  and  overcome.  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  if  he  had  made  some  faults  by  extending 
his  Une  too  much  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  afterward  by  his  false  movements  upon 
Rudneia,  had  more  than  atoned  for  these  errors  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  mancsuvred  before 
Smolensk,  and  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained 
over  the  enemy  on  various  other  occasions.  But 
thev  were  now  approaching  Moscow  the  Grand,  the 
Sanctified,— and  the  miutary  councils  of  Russia 
were  about  to  change  their  character. 

The  spuit  of  the  Russians,  especially  of  the  new 
levies,  was  more  and  more  exasperated  at  the  re- 
treat, which  seemed  to  have  no  end ;  and  at  the 
style  of  defence,  which  seemed  only  to  consist  in  in- 
flicting on  the  country,  by  the  hands  of  Cossacks  or 
Tartars,  the  very  desolation  which  was  perhaps  the 
worst  evil  they  could  experience  from  the  French. 
The  natural  zeal  of  the  new  levies,  their  confidence 
and  their  desire  to  hb  led  to  fight  in  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  enlisted,  eagerly  declared  against 
further  retreat;  and  theyaemandedahalt,and  a  bat- 
tle under  a  Russian  general,  more  interested,  as  they 
supposed  such  must  be,  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, than  a  Glerman  stranger.  The  emperor  almost 
alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Barclay 
de  Tolly.  But  he  could  not  bid  defiance  to  the  uni- 
ted voice  of  his  people  and  his  military  council.  The 
political  causes  which  demanded  a  great  battle  in 
defence  of  Moscow,  were  strong  and  numerous,  and 
overcame  the  military  reasons  which  certainly  rec- 
ommended that  a  risk  so  tremendous  should  not  be 
incurred. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  emperor  sacrificed  his  own  opinion.  Gen- 
eral Koutousofl^  an  officer  high  in  military  ©steem 
ampngthe  Russians,  was  sent  for  from  the  corps 
which  had  been  employed  on  the  Danube  against  the 
Turks,  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  grand 

(Math  BaUetui  of  tkJB  Qraad  Limj.} 

^  r'WhmNapolMo  leaned  tfaiu  his  men  had  proceeded  dffbt 
kamea  without  overtaJuac  tba  enemy,  the  apeU  was  dissolved. 
Id  RM^rebiro  to  Sinoieask,  the  joltisf  of  bis  eania«e  over  the  re* 
lies  of  the  ficht.  the  stoppar*  nausod  oo  the  raad  br  the  lam  file 
«f  the  woQndBd,  who  were  crawilDf  or  beinc  earned  back,  and  io 
Smolensk  by  the  tumbrils  of  anqiuuted  limbs  nrinc  to  be  thrown 
^?l^f^  a  datMoe.  in  a  wont,  all  that  is  hociible  and  odious  oat 
of  fielda  of  battle,  oqmpletely  disarmed  him.  dmolenak  was  but 
one  vast  hospital  ood  the  loud  groans  which  issued  from  it  drawn- 

^  i"^..^^^  2f  V°^  w^uc^  bad  just  bean  raised  on  the  iklda  of 
Vaktttfoa."-8aoc«,  t  i.  p.  sm.) 
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army ;  and  it  was  to  Barclay's  great  honour,  that, 
thus  superseded,  he  continu^  to  serve  with  the  ut- 
most zeal  and  good  faith  in  a  subordinate  situation. 

The  French  were  not  long  of  learning  that  th^ 
enemy's  system  of  warwaa  to  be  changed,  and  that 
the  new  Rossian  general  was  to  give  them  battle, 
the  object  which  tney  had  so  long  panted  for.  Bo- 
naparte, who  had  halted  six  days  at  Smolensk, 
moved  from  thence  on  the  24th  August,  and  now 
pressed  forward  to^ioin  the  ad  vancca  guard  of  his 
army  at  Gjat?.  In  tnis  place  his  followers  found  a 
Frenchman  who  had  dwelt  long  in  Russia.  They 
learned  from  this  man  the  promotion  of  Koutousoff 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  opposed  to  them, 
and  that  he  was  placed  therefor  the  express  pQrpose 
of  giving  battle  to  the  French  army.  The  news 
were  confirmed  by  the  manner  of  a  Russian  officer, 
who  arrived  under  some  pretext  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
but  probably  to  espy  the  state  of  the  in%'ader'a  army. 
There  was  defiance  in  the  look  of  this  man ;  and 
when  he  was  asked  by  a  French  general  what  they 
would  find  between  Wiazma  and  Moscow,  he  an- 
swered sternly,  "  Pultowa."  There  was,  therefore, 
no  doubt,  that  battle  was  approaching.^ 

But  the  confusion  of  Bonaparte's  troops  was  still 
such,  that  he  was  oblised  to  halt  two  dayis  at  Gjati;! 
in  order  to  collect  and  repose  his  army.  He  arrived 
at  the  desdned  field  of  battle,  ap  elevated  plaiiL 
called  Borodino,  which  the  Russians  had  secured 
with  lines  and  battenes. 

The  French  army  were  opposed  to  them  on  the 
6th  September,  having  consumed  seventeen  days  in 
marchmg.  280  wersts.  Tbcir  first  operation  was  a 
successful  attack  upon  a  redoubt  in  the  Russian 
front^but  which— a  great  error  in  wai^-was  situated 
too  distant  from  it  to  be  efTectually  supported.  The 
French  gained  it  and  kept  it  The  armies  lay.  in 
presence  of  each  other  all  the  next  day,  preparing 
for  the  approaching  contest.  Upon  a  position  nat- 
urally strong,  the  Russians  had  raised  very'  formida- 
ble field  works.  Their  right  fiank  rested  on  a  wood, 
which  was  covered  by  some  detached  intrenchments.  '^ 
A  brook,'  occupying  m  its  course  a  deep  ravine,  cov- 
ered the  front  of  the  right  wing,  and  the  centre  of  the 
position  as  far  as  the  river  of  Borodino ;  from  that 
village  the  left  extended  down  to  another  village, 
called  Semoneskoie,  which  is  more  open,  yet  pro- 
tected by  ravines  and  thickets  in  front.  This,  as  the 
most  accessible  point,  was  anxiously  secured  by  re- 
doubts and  batteries :  and  in  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
tion, upon  a  gentle  elevation,  arose  a  sort  of  double 
battery,  like  a  citadel,  for  the  protection  of  the  whole 
line. 

In  this  strong  i;>08ition  was  stationed  the  Rossian ' 
army,  e^ual  now  in  numbers  to  the  French,  as  ea^ 
army  might  be  about  120.000  men.  They  wetie  com- 
manded oy  a  veteran,  slow,  cautions  tenacious  ot 
his|)urpose,  wily,  too,  as  Napoleon  auerward  found 
to  his  cost,  but  pei^aps  not  otherwise  eminent  as  a 
military  leader.  The  army  he  led  were  of  one  nation 
and  language,  all  conscious  that  this  battle  had  been 
granted  to  their  own  ardent  wishes,  and  deternuned 
to  make  ^ood  the  eagerness  with  which  they  had 
called  fer  it 

The  French  army,  sgaiii.  consisted  of  Tsriotm 
nations  I  but  they  were  the  elitt,  and  seasoned  sol- 
diers who  had  survived  the  distresses  of  a  most  ca- 
lamitous maroh  ;  they  were  the  veterans  of  Ae 
victors  of  Europe ;  they  wero  beaded  by  Napoleon 
in  person,  and  under  his  immediate  commend  by 
those  marshals,  whose  names  in  arms  'were  only 
inferior  to  his  own.  Besides  a  consciousness  of  their 
superiority  hi  action,  of  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  covered  themselves  in  intrench- 
ments, the  enemy  seemed  awara  the  French  had 
before  them  the  prospect  of  utter  destruction,  if  they 
should  sustain  a  defeat  in  a  country  so  difficult  that 

:  [S^irar.  1 1,  p.  SM.)  __, 

(  l"  INiapoleoii  qaieify  emplored  hbneif  in  exploring  the  eavi* 


.»».„.  hu  headqoarters.  At  the  ngbt  of  the  Qialz.  iraieh  mmus 
fts  waten  Into  (ha  Volfa,  he  who  had  cooqaerod  so  manr  nven, 
felt  anew  the  first  eoiatioiia  of  las  fhity :  he  was  heard  to  bowk 
of  beinr  the  master  of  those  wares  deatined  to  visit  Asiav— as  if 
tnej  were  FOtiiff  to  announce  lua  approach,  and  to  opeo  rac  biB» 
As  war  to  thar<iiiactor  of  the  globc.^'-H3Boni,  tip.  SN.] 


I81t.] 
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thcT  ooold  hardtf  ftdtvaee  men  bb  tt  aaccesrful 
army,  and  oertainly  could  nerer  hope  to  retreat  as  a 
routed  one.  Bonaparte's  address  to  his  troops*  had 
less  of  the  tinsel  of  oratory  than  he  generally  used  on 
Boch  oocasions.  "  Soldiers, '*  he  said,  '*  here  is  the 
battle  you  have  lonar^  for ;  it  is  necessary,  for  u 
brings  us  plenty,  good  •winter-quarters,  and  a  safe  re- 
turn to  Prance.  Behave  yourselves  so  that  posterity 
may  say  of  each  of  vou,  ^  He  was  in  that  great  bat- 
tle u  nder  the  walls  or  Moscow.* "  t 

In  the  Rassian  camp  was  a  scene  of  a  different 
kind,  calcolated  to  awaken  feelings  to  which  France 
had  long  ceased  to  appeal.  The  dreek  elergy^  showed 
themselves  to  the  troops  arrayed  in  their  nch  vest- 
ments, and  displaying  forgeneral  wotehip  the  images 
of  their  holiest  samts.  They  told  their  countrymen 
of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  offered  by  the  mva- 
ders  to  earth  as  well  as  Heaven,  and  exhorted  them 
.to  merit  a  place  in  paradise  by  their  behaviour  in  that 
day's  battle.    The  Russians  answered  with  shouts. 

Two  dseplv  interestins;  circumstances  occurred  to 
Napoleon  tne  day  beiore  the  battle.  An  officer 
brought  him  a  portrait  of  his  boy^  the  King  of  Rome, 
which  he  displayed  on  the  outside  of  the  tent,  not 
only  Co  satiny  the  officers,  but  the  soldiers,  who 
crowded  to  look  upon  the  son  of  their  eniporor.  The 
other  was  the  arrival  of  an  officer  from  Spain  with 
despatches,  giving  Napoleon  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  He  bore  the  evil  tidings  with 
temper  and  firmness,  and  soon  turned  his  thoughts 
alike  from  domestic  enjoyments  and  foreign  defeats, 
to  forming  the  necessary  plans  for  the  action  before 
]iun.t 

Bavoust  proposed  a  plan  for  turning  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  intrenched  hne,  by  following  the  old  road 
firom  Smolensk  to  Moscow,  and  placing  35,000  men 
in  the  flank  and  rear  of  that  part  of  the  Russian  po- 
sition. This  operation  was  partly  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  night  march,  partly  on  the  morning,  while  the 
veat  of  the  army  was  engaging  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion in  front  The  ground  to  which  this  road  would 
have  conducted  Davonst  and  his  troops,  forms  the 
highest  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  appears  from 
the  rivnlets  taking  their  source  there.  Upon  this 
commanding  position  the  attacking  corps  mi^ht 
have  been  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  hne. 
«uob  a  movement  on  that  point  must  have  cut  off 
the  Russians' from  ^eir  pomt  of  retreat  on  Moiaisk 
and  Moscow,  and  Davoust  might  have  come  down 
their  line,  driving  eveiy  thing  before  him,  advancing 
from  redoubt  to  redoubt,  ana  dispersing  reserve  after 
reserve,  tiU  the  Riumana  should  no  longer  have  the 
aemblance  of  an  armr.  Perhaps  Napoleon  consid- 
ered this  plan  as  too  naxardotts,  as  it  implied  a  great 
weakeoing  of  hie  fix>nt  line,  which,  in  that  case, 
might  have  been  attacked  and  broken  before  the 
corps  d'arm<le  under  Davoust  had  attained  the  de- 
aired  position.! 

The,  emperor  therefore  determined  that  Ponia- 
towaki,  with  not  more  than  5000  men,  should  make 
a  demonstration,  thai  should  commence  upon  their 
left,  in  the  direction  proposed  by  Davoust,  and  that 


*  (Ekhtaenth  Ballelin  of  the  Onnd  Araqr.l 

t  ["iBlflpt  in  NapoleoQ's  tent  At  three  in  tb«  nMsnoif  he 
eaued  a  raiet-de-chambre,  and  made  Him  bring  some  punch ;  J 
had  the  honour  of  taking  tome  with  hhn.  He  uid,  we  sbaD 
have  an  effidr  tu-dar  with  thii  fomoui  Keutouioff  It  was  he 
who  commanded  at  Braunaa  in  tho  campaign  of  Auf  tnriitiE.  He 
remained  three  weeki  in  that  place  without  leaving  Ub  chamber 
once.'  He  took  a  ^an  of  punch,  read  the  repoita,  and  added. 
*  ^ft'ell,  Rapp,  do  you  think  uat  we  ehall  manage  our  eoncemi 

Croperljr  co>dar1'-^ There  ii  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  sir:  we 
nve  exhausted  all  our  resources,  we  are  oMigad  to  oooquer.' 
Napoleon  continued  his  discourse,  and  replied,  ^  FoKune  is  a  lib- 
•vaJ  mistress ;  I  have  often  said  so,  and  hegin  to  cnjcrience  iV 
He  sent  for  Prinoe  Bcrthier,  and  transacted  business  till  half-past 
five.  We  mounted  on  horseback ;  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
drttoM  were  beaten ;  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  knew  it,  there  was 
nothuig  but  aedamations.  *  It  is  the  enthiwiasm  of  AusterKtz,* 
cried  Napoleon, '  let  the  proclamation  be  road.'  "—Rapp,  p.  S03.] 
1  (Segur.t.  Lp.998.1 

t  ["  Davoust,  from  conviction,  pereislrKl  in  his  point;  he  pvo< 
toated  that  io  anothet  hour  the  greatest  part  of  its  effects  would 
ba  firodaced.  Napoleon,  impatient  of  contradiction,  sharpljr  re- 
lied, with  this  eiclamation,  *  Ah !  rou  are  always  for  turning 
the  enemr ;  it  is  too  dangerous  a  manouvre  t '  The  manhal ,  after 
this  rebun,  said  no  more,  hut  retuned  to  his  pest,  murmuring 
against  a  pradenne  to  which  he  waa  not  accustomed."— Sboob* 

t.i.p.ni.] 


then  a  soneral  attack  should  commence  on  the  Rna- 
sjan  right  and  centre.  ForeseeiuK  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, he  had  ordered  as  much  artillery  as  possible 
to  be  brought  into  line,  and  the  guns  on  each  side 
are  said  to  nave  amounted  to  a  thousand.lt  The  bat- 
tle began  about  seven  o'clock,  by  Ney's  attacking  the 
bsstioncd, redoubt  on  the  Russian  centre,  with  the 
greatest  violence,  while  Prince  Eugene  made  equal 
efforts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  village  of 
Scmoncskoie,  and  the  adjoiniug  foriifications.  No 
action  was  ever  more  keenly  dubaied,nor  at  such  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  human  life.  The  fury  of  the 
French  onset  at  length  carried  the  rtjdoubls,  but  the 
Russians  rallied  under  the  very  line  of  their  enemy's 
fire,  and  advanced  again  to  the  combat,  to  recover 
their  intrcnchments.  Regiments  of  peasants  who  till 
that  day  had  never  seen  war,  and  who  still  had  no 
other  uniform  than  their  gray  jackets,  formed  with 
the  steadiness  of  veterans,  crossed  their  brows,  and 
having  uttered  their  natipnal  exclamation,—"  Go^ 
podtt  pomiloui  nas  /—God  have  mercy  upon  us  1*'— 
rushed  into  th§  thickest  of  the  battle,  where  the  stir- 
vivers,  without  feeling  fear  or  astomehment.  closed 
their  ranks  over  their  comrades  as  they  fell,  while* 
supported  at  once  by  enthusiasm  for  their  canseu 
and  by  the  religious  sense  of  predestination,  life  and 
death  seemed  alike  indifferent  to  them. 

The  fate  of  the  day  seemed  more  than  once  so  cnii- 
cal,  that  Napoleon  was  strongly  urged  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  bring  up  the  Young  Guard., whov 
he  had  in  reserve,  as  the  last  means  of  deciding  the 
contest  He  was  censiu'ed  by  some  of  those  around 
him  for  not  having  done  so  t  and  it  has  been  inui>uted 
to  illness,  as  he  had  passed  a  bad  night,  and  seemed 
unusually  lan^id  during  the  whole  of  the  day.,  £Qt 
the  secret  of  his  refusal  seems  to  be  contained  in  bi» 
reply  to  Berthier  when  he  urged  him  on  the  subject 
— ^'  And  if  there  is  another  battle  to-morrow,  where 
is  my  army  7"ir  The  fact  is,  that  this  body^f  10.000 
household  troops,  were  his  last  reserve.  They  had 
been  spared  as  far  as  possible  in  the  march,  andhad. 
of  course,  retained  their  discipline  in  a  proportional 
degree ;  .and  had  they  sustained  any  ooneiderable 
loss,  which,  from  the  obstinate  resistance  and  r^* 
peated  efforts  of  the  Russians,  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, Bonaparte^  whom  even  victory  must  leave  in  • 
perilous  condition,  would  in  that  case  have  lost  the 
only  corps  upon  whom  in  the  general  disorganizatioB 
of  his  army,  he  could  thoroughly  depend.  The  com- 
promising the  last  reserve  is  an  expedient  reluctanV 
ly  resorted  to  by  prudent  generals ;  and  perhaps,  if 
Napoleon  had  been  as  circumspect  on  that  8iib.MSt 
at  Waterloo  as  at  Borodino^  his  retreat  fromta«t 
bloody  field  might  have  been  less  calamilouethoB 
it  moved. 

The  Russians,  whose  desperate  efforts  to  recover 
their  line  of  redoubts  had  exposed  them  to  so  muck 
loss,  were  at  length  commanded  to  retreat  i  and  al« 
though  the  victory  was  certainly  with  the  Frenobt 
yet  meir  enemies  might  be  said  rather  to  desist  SrOm 
fighting,  than  to  have  suffered  a  defeat.  Indeed,  tt 
was  the  French  who,  after  the  battle,  drew  off  (o 
their  original  ground,  and  left  the  Ruaaians  in  pos- 
session of  the  bloody  field  of  battlf,  where  they 
buried  their  dead^  and  carried  off  theu:  wounded,  at 
their  leisure.  Their  cavalry  even  alarmed  the  French 
camp  on  the  very  ni^ht  of  their  victory. 

Both  parties  sustained  a  dreadful  losa  in  this  san- 

Suinary  battle.    Among  that  of  the  Russians,  the 
eath  of  the  gallant  Prince  Bagratioo,  whose  admir- 

I  ["  On  Oenciral  Oaulainoourt's  reUim  ftom  the  eonqoerad  re? 
duttbt,  OS  no  prisooers  had  fiiflen  into  tut  haiods,  Napoleon,  sur* 
pris«d,  kept  asking  him  npeatodlj.  '  Had  not  his  oavalir  Umo 
charged  I  propos  1  Wei«  the  Roaiians  determined  to  conquer  ot 
die  7'  The  answer  was,  that '  being  fhnaticixed  by  their  leaders, 
and  aceustomed  to  fight  with  Tarka,  who  gave  no  quarter,  tmf 
would  be  UUed  sooner  than  somnderi'  T he  myeror  then  Ml 
into  a  deep  meditation :  and  judging  that  a  baltio  of  artiilenir 
would  be  the  most  certaro.  he  moltipiied  his  orders  to  bnngqp 
with  speed  all  the  parks  wfaioh  had  not  yet  joined  hmt"— BBoxm, 
ti.  p.  814.] 

rr  The  emperor  said  also  to  BeMiiras, '  that  mthmg  w«i  ret 
•ufficiently  unra\'eUed  i  that  to  make  him  eive  Ms  r««enres,  hf 
wanted  to  see  more  clearly  upon  am  cbees'boanl.'  This  was  ina 
expression,  which  he  repeated  «•»««<»«:•* J|»M"?eUiae 
iting  to  the  great  radouht,  against  whidh  the  cAbrta  of  Priaat 
hadtaea  iaefiaetaBL"'eBODB,  t  L  p.  MS.] 
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a))le  retreat  from  Poland  we,  have  hfid  occiudoA  to 
«ommemorat©,  was  generally  lamented.  General 
Touczkoflfajao  dieri *of  his  wotmds:  and  many  other 
Russian  generals  were  wounded.  Their  loss  ainoimt- 
ed  to  the  awfnl  sum  total  of  15,000  men  killed,  and 
more  than  30,000  wounded.  The  French  w«jre  sup- 
posed to  have  at  least  10.000  men  killed,  and  double 
the  number  wounded.  Of  these  last  few  recovered, 
for  the  great  convent  of  Kolotskoi,  which  served 
them  as  an  hospital,  was  very  ill  provided  with  any 
thing  for  thejr  relief;  and  the  medical  attendants 
could  not  procure  a  party  to  scour  the  neighbouring 
villages,  to  obtain  lint  and  other  necessaries,— for  it 
seems  even  the  necessaries  of  an  hospital  could,  in 
this  ill-fated  army,  only  be  collected  by  marauding. 
Eight  French  generals  were  slain,  of  whom  Mont- 
bnin  and  Caulamcourt,  brother  of  the  grand  equerry, 
were  men  of  distinguij»hcd  reputation.  About  thirty 
other  generals  were  wounded.  Neither  party  could 
make  anv  boast  of  military  trophies,  for  the  Russians 
made  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  French  scarce 
twice  the  number ;  and  Koutousofl' carried  away  ten 
ineces  of  cannon  belonging?  to  the  French,  lea\ing  in 
their  hands  thirteen  guns  of  his  own.  So  sliglii, 
except  in  the  numbers  of  slain,  had  been  the  conse- 

Suences  of  the  battle,  that  it  might  have  seemed  to 
«ve  been  fought,  as  in  the  games  of  chivalry, 
merely  to  ascertain  which  party  had  the  superior 
strength  and  courage.  "^ 

Aceording  to  the  Russian  accounts,  KoutousofT 
•entertained  thoughts  of  giving?  battle  again  the  next 
day ;  but  the  reoorts  from  various  corps  naving  made 
him  aoquaititea  with  the  very  large  loss  they  had 
SMtained,  he  deemed  the  army  too  much  e.xhau8ied 
to  incur  such  a  risk.  He  retreated  the  next  day  upon 
Mojaisk,  without  leaving  behind  him  a  single  frag- 
ment to  indicate  that  he  had  the  day  before  sustain^ 
each  an  immense  loss.  Upon  the  9th  September, 
the  French  arrived  at  Mojaisk,  and  cahie  again  in 
mght  of  the  Russian  rearguard,  and  made  disposi- 
tions to  attack  them.  But  on  thelith,  they  found 
that  the  Russian. army  had  again  disappeared,  by  a 
retreat  to  well  conducted,  and  so  effectually  masked 
«iid  concealed,  as  to  leave  Napoleon  altogether  un- 
certain whether  they  had  taken  the  road  to  Mos- 
cow, or  to  Kalou^a.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty, 
NM>oIeon  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Mojaisk  till  the 
12lh,  when  he  received  positive  intelligence  that  the 
Russian  army,  had  retreated  upon  thcur  capital 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing,  how  often  the 
Russian  army,  though  large,  and  consisting  of  new 
leTies,  had,  in  the  course  of  this  campai«[n,  escaped 
from  the  front  of  the  French,  and  left  Napoleon  at 
« loss  to  conjecture  Whither  they  had  gon^.  Besides 
thepresisnt  occasion,  the  same  circumstance  took 
place  at  Witepak,  and  again  before  the  walla  of  Hos- 
ocyw.  No  doubt  the  Russians  were  in  their  own 
eottiitry,  and  possessed  clouds  of  Cossacks,  by  means 
of  whom  they  might  cover  the  retreat  of  their  main 
bod^}  yet  with  all  these  Advantages  we  are  lea  to 
•dniire,  the  natural  spirit  of  obedience,  and  instinct 
of  discipline,  by  which  they  were  brought  to  execute 
the  movement  with  such  steadiness,  that  not  a  single 
straggler  remained  to  betray  their  secret. 

Oil  the  I2th  September,  Bonaparte  resumed  his 
march,  the  army,having  no  better  guide  than  the 
direction  of  the  high-road,  and  the  men  rw  better 
food  than  horse  flesh  and  bniised  whea..  Upon  the 
previous  day,  Murat  and  Merrier,  who  led  the  van- 
guar^t  found  the  Russians  strongly  posted  near 
Krymskoie,  where  the  inconsiderate  valour  of  the 
King  of  N24>les  brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the 
French  lost  two  thousand  men.  Still  Bonaparte 
pursued  the  traces  of  the  Russians^  because  hia  could 
not  suppose  it  possible  that  they  would  resimi  their 
capital  without  a  second  stru^Ie.  He  was  Uie  more 
anxious  to  meet  it.  as  two  divisions  of  the  Italian 
army,  under  Laborde  and  Pino,  had  joined  him  from 
Smolensk,  which  again  carried  his  numbers,  sore 


again 

*  ["  Th«  4ay  ended ;  60,000  men 

milUlttde  of  sennmb  were  IdUed  ai 

dwibled.    We  mede  mhim  priKmeni 


lay  on  the  field  of  bottle     A 
ifM  wounded :  we  had  forty 


took  «ome 
1MB.    Thb  retult  did  not  ^ompomat*  for  tlit  loeecs 
«Mtw."-lUfp,p.9llT 


n^C*  of  can' 
which  it  had 
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thinaed  after  the  haltWol'BoidAiiic;  xb  opwardsof 
one  hundred  thousand  men. 

A  council  of  war,  of  the  Ruasian  geoerals,  had  been 
called  to  deliberate  on  the  awfU  question,  whe^ier 
they  should  expose  the  only  army  which  they  had-in 
the  centre  of  Kussit,  to  tlie  contequences  of  a  too 
probable  defeat,  or  whether  they  should  abandon 
without  &  struggle,  and  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,  the 
holy  Moscow— the  Jemealem  of  Riiesia—the  city 
beloved  of  God  and  dear  to  man,  with  the  name 
and  existence  of  which  so  many  historical,  patriotic, 
national,  and  individual  feelings  were  now  mvolvad. 
Reason  spoke  one  language,  pride  and  afiectioniield 
another. 

To  hazard  a  second  battle,  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  place  the  fate  of  their  grand  army  upon  tko 
issue ;  and  this  was  too  perilous  an  adventure  even 
for  the  protection  of  the  capital.  The  consideration 
seems  lo  have  prevailed,  (bat  Napoleon  being  now 
In  the  ceutre  of  Russia,  with  an  army  daiiy  dimiB- 
ishing,  and  the  hard  season  comou  on.  every  hour 
during  which  a  decisive  action  ooula  be  delayed  was 
a  loss  to  France,  and  an  advantage-to  Russia.  This 
was  the  rather  the  case^  that  Wiigenstein,  on  the 
northern  frontier,  being  reinforced  by  Steingel  with 
the  anny  of  Finland ;  and,  on  the  south^  that  of 
Moldavia  beine  united  to  TormasofT, — Lnhnania, 
and  Poland,  which  formed  the  base  of  Napoleon's 
operations,  were  in  hassard  of  being  occupied  by  the 
Russiaos  &om  both  ilanks,  en  event  which  moat  ea- 
dan^er  his  supplies,  u\QHazuies,  refMrvc&  and  oom- 
muDicaiions  of  every  kind,  and  pat  in  peril  at  once  bis 
person  and  his  army.  Besides,  the  Russian  gteerals 
reflected,  that  by  evaouating  Moscow,  a  measttre 
which  the  inhabitants  could  more  easily  accompbrfi 
than  those  o(  i^ay  other  city  in  the  civilised  world, 
they  would  dimuush  the  prize  to  the  victor,  and  leave 
him  nothing  to  triumph  over  save  the  senseless  build- 
ings. It  wa^  therefore,  determined*  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  army  was  more  esasntial  to  Rnsaa  tban 
the  defence  of  Moscow,  aad  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  c^ars.  should  be  abamkHied  to 
its  fate. 

Count  Rostopehin.  the  Govemof  6f  Blosoow,  was 
a  man  of  worth  ana  talent,  of  wit  also,  as  wehavts 
been  informed,  joined  to  a  certain  eoeentmty.  Hb 
had,  since  the  comrnenceraent  of  the  war,  kept  \tp 
the  spirits  of  the  citiaeoa  ^ith  favourable  reporli 
and  loyal  declarations,  qnahfied  to  infuse  security 
into  the  public  mind.  After  the  fote  of  Smolensk, 
however,  and  especiaUv  after  the  recomaaencemeBi 
of  Bonaparte's  march  eastwaid,  many  of  tire 
wealthy  mhabitants  of  Moscow  removed  or  con- 
cealed their  most  valuable  eneots,  and  left  tJ^  ci^ 
themselves.  Rostopehin  continued,  howvver,  iiia 
assurances,  and  took  various  means  to  eoavince  the 
people  that  there  was  no  danflor.  Among  other 
contrivances,  he  engaged  a  great  number  (rfiamalea 
in  the  task  of  constructing  a  vtory  lame  balloon, 
from  which  he  was  to  shower  down  nre^  as  tlie 
people  believed,  upon  the  French  army.  Under  this 
pretext,  he  is  stated  to  have  collected  a  large  quanti* 
ty  of  firework  and  combustibles,  acmally  destined 
for  a  very  diflferent  purpose. 

As  time  passed  on,  however,  the  inhabitants  be- 
came more  and  more  alarmed,  and  forming  a  dread- 
ful idea  of  the  French,  and  of  the  borrore  whidi 
would  attend  their  entrance  into  the  city,  not  only 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  those  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, but  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  the  lower 
orders  in  general,  left  Moscow  by  thousands,  while 
the  governor,  though  keeping  up  the  language  ef 
defiailce,  did  all  he  could  to  supenntend  and  encotir« 
age  the  emigration.  The  archives  and  the  j>ublic 
treasures  were  removed;  the  magazines,  narticular- 
ly  those  of  provisions,  were  emptied,  as  far  as  time 
permitted ;  and  the  roads,  especially  to  the  sooth, 
were  crowded  with  files  of  carriages,  and  lon/j  col- 
umns of  meih  women,  and  children,  on  foot,  amgin^ 
the  hymns  of^  their  church,  and  often  mming  ineir 
eyes  back  to  the  magnificent  city,  which  was  so 
soon  destined  to  be  a  pile  of  ruins.  ^ 

The  crand  army  of  Moscow  arrived  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Pili,  near  the  capital ;  not,  it  was  now  ac* 


^ 
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^nowle^gedy  to  defend  the. sacred  city,  but  to  traverse 
Its  derbted  streets,  associating  with  their  march  the 
"*jpfarrison,  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fit  to 
Dear  arms,  and  so  leave  the  capital  to  its  fate.  On 
the  I4th  of  September,  the  troops  marched  with 
downcast  looks,  furled  banners,  and  silent  drums, 
Through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  went  out 
at  the  Kolomna  gate.  Their  long  columns  of  re- 
'  treat  were  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
maining population.  Meanwhile,  Rostopchin,  ere 
departing,  held  a  public  court  of  Justice.  Two  men 
were  brought  before  him,  one  a  Russian,  an  enthu- 
siast, who  nad  learned  in  Germany,  and  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  express  at  Moscow,  some  of  the  old 
French  republican  doctrines.  The  other  was  a 
Frenchman,  whom  the  near  approach  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  imboldened  to  hold  some  indiscreet  po- 
litical language.  The  ijither  of  the  Russian  deiin- 
Sent  was  present.  He  was  expected  to  interfere, 
e  did  80 ;  but  it  was  to  demand  his  son's  death. 
*'I  grant  you,"  said  the  governor,  '*  some  moments 
to  take  leave  and  to  bless  him."  "  Shall  1  bless  a 
rebel?"  said  tliis  Scythian  Brutus.  "Be  mv  curse 
vpon  him,  that  has  betrayed  his  country!"  The 
criminal  was  bewed  down  on  the  spot.  "  Stranger," 
aaid  Rostopchin  to  the  Frenchman,  *'  thou  hast  been 
imprudent ;  yet  it  is  but  natural  thou  shouldst  desire 
the  coming  of  thy  countrymen.  Be  free,  then,  and 
^o  to  meet  them.  T«ll  ihem  there  was  one  traitor 
in  RAiSdia,  and  ihou  hast  seen  him  punished." 

The  governor  then  caused  the  jails  to  be  opened, 
and  the  criminals  to,  be  set  at  liberty;  and.  aban- 
doning the  desolate  city  to  those  banditti,  and  a  few 
of  the  Lowest  rabble,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  put- 
ting himaelf  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  followed 
the  march  of  the  army. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

On  Ittb  BeDtember,  Mliraleon  raache*  Motcow,  wMeh  he  6nds 
dfMfttd  by  tko  Iflh«i>itwitfl.— The  Oityia  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.— NaooleoD  takes  up  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin.— The  fire 
is  etoppea  next  dajr,  but  arues  a^ain  at  ni^bt— Believed  to  bo  wil- 
fh],  nid  aeveral  RnsRians  apprehended  and  shot— On  the  third 
nigiit,  the  Kiemlin  ii  diecovered  Uv  be  on  Fire. —Bonaparte 
leafee  it.  and  lakes  his  abode  at  Petrowskr.— The  Fire  ra^es 
tail  tho  mh,  when  6ua  fifths  of  the  City  are  burnt  down.— On 
tiw  90th,  Bonaparte  returns  to  tho  Kremlin.— Discussion  as  to 
tbe  Origin  of  this  sroat  Conflagration —Disorpurization  and  In- 
^jadaHoB  of  the  Fiench  Army.— DiflSculty  as  to  tho  Ronle  on 
ieavifiil  Mosoow.^Lauriston  sent  witli  a  Letter  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander— Retrospect  of  the  March  of  the  Russian  Anny, 
alter  joarinff  Mmcow.— Lauriston  has  an  Interview  with  Koa- 
touson  on  Btn  October.— The  Resolt— Armistice  made  brMa- 
imt.— Prefwnttfaui  for  Ratnat— The  Emperor  Alexanderietees 
to  treat 

On  the  14th  September.  1812,  while  the  rearguard 
<3'f  the  Russians  were  in  the  act  of  evacuating  Mos- 
oow,  Napoleon  reached  the  hill  called  the  Mount  of 
Salvation,  because  it  is  there  where  the  natives  kneel 
■ahd  cross  themselves  at  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

Moscow  seemed  lordly  and  striking  as  ever,  with 
the  steeples  of  its  thirty  chiu'chea,  and  its  copper 
« domes  glittering  in  the  sun ;  its  palaces  of  Eastern 
architectnre  mmgled  with  trees,  and  surrounded 
trwilh  gardens;  and  its  KremUft,  a  huge  triangular 
mass  of  towers,  something  between  a  palace  and  a 
•«aatle^  which  rose  like  a  citadd  oat  oi  the  general 
mass  of  groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a  chimney 
sent  up  smoke,  not^a  raAn  appeared  on  the  battle- 
meats,  or  at  the  gates.  Napoleon  gazed  every  mo- 
ment, expecting  to  see  a  train  of  bearded  boyards 
arriving  to  fling  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  place 
their  wealth  at  liis  disposal.  His  first  exclamation 
ivas^  "  Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city !"— His 
next,  "  It  was  full  time."  His  army,  less  regardful 
of  the  j)a8t  or  the  future,  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  goal 
of  their  wishes,  and  a  shout  of  '^ Moscow! — Mos- 
«ow  I"— passed  from  rank  to  rank.* 


V*  Every  one  xmickeoed  his  paoe ;  the  troops  hurried  oii  hi 
;  and  the  whole  annr  dapping  their  bands,  repeated  with 
rt,  'Moaoow!  Moscow  l'  just  as  sailors  ihout  Msndl 
iaarti'  at  the  eooelaBion  of  a  kma  and  tedious  voyafe. "— SsotTX, 
t.  iL  II.  0.  "At  the  sound  of  tlw  wlshed>tbr  name,  the  soldiers 
'  the  hill  io  crowds,  aad  eadi  disooveied  new  wonders  ercnr 

_         t.    Ooe  admired  a  noWe  chateau  on  our  left,  the  elegant  ,  „«.^-«„.v^,    . . ,„    . ., 

.«fehilafctBte»f  which  dapiayed  aore  than  Eastem  magnifieenee :  |  ht  the  Kremlin.*    He  examlaed  every  part  of  ft  with  prida, 
■notherdi«aet«d  his  atbnftioa  towards  a  poiaet  or  a ttmple ;  bat  <  Htf,  and  gratillcatiovi.*'— Sacnnt,  t  iL  p.  St.] 
Vol.  VIL— 3  G 
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Meantime  no  one  iuteranpted  his  iae4itatii)»«,iin- 
tfl  a  message  came  from  Murat.  He  had  ptj^eajn 
among  ihe  Cossacks,  who  covered  tlie  rear  of  the 
Russians,  and  readily  admitted  to  a  parity  the  chiv- 
alrous champion,  whom  they  at  once  recognised, 
having  so  often  seen  him  blazing  in  the  van  of  the 
Frencn  cayalry.t  The  message  which  he  sent  to 
Bonaparte  intimated,  that  Miloradovitch  threatened 
to  burn  the  town,  if  his  rear  was  not  allowed  time 
to  march  through  it.  This  was  a  tone  of  defiance. 
Napoleon,  however,  granted  tho  armistice,  for  which 
no  mhabitants  were  left  to  be  grataful. 

.^Vfter  waiting  two  hours,  he  received  from  some 
Fc«:nch  inhabitants,  who  had  hidden  themselves 
during  the  evacuation,  the  strange  intelligence  that 
Moscow  was  deserted  by  its  population.  Tne  tidmfijs 
that  a  population  of  250,000  persons  bad  left  their 
native  city  was  incredible,  and  Napoleon  still  com- 
manded the  boyards,  the  public  functionaries,  to  be 
brouglit  before  him,  nor  could  he  be  convinced  of 
what  had  actually  happened,  till  they  led  to  his  pres- 
ence some  of  that  refuse  of  humanity,  the  only  Uve 
creatures  they  could  find  in  the  city,  out  they  were 
wretclies  of  the  lowest  rank.  Wlien  he  was  at  last 
convinced  that  the  desertion  of  the  capital  was  uni- 
versal, he  smiled  bitterly,  and  said.  "  The  Russians 
will  soon  learn  better  the  value  of  their  caiHtal."$ 

The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  troops  to  ad- 
vance; and  the  columns,  still  in  a  state  of  wonder 
at  the  sohtude  and  silence  which  received  them 
everywhere,  penetrated  through  that  assemblage  of 
huts,  mingled  with  palaces,  where  it  seemed  that 
penury,  which  had  scarce  means  to  obtain  the  ordi- 
nary necessaries  of  life,  had  for  her  next  door  neich- 
bour  ail  the  health  and  profuse  expenditure  of  the 
East.  At  once  the  silence  was  broaen  by  a  volley  of 
musketry,  which  some  miserable  fianatics  poured 
from  the  battlements  of  the  Kremlin  on  the  first 
French  troops  that  approached  the  palace  of  the 
czars.  These  wretches  were  most  of  them  intoxi- 
cated; yefthe  determmed  obsfinacy  wuh  which 
they  threw  away  their  lives,  was  another  feature  of 
that  rugged  patriotism  of  which  the  French  had 
seen,  and  were  yet  to  see,  so  many  instances. 

When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Moscow,  Bonaparte, 
as  if  unwilUng  to,  encounter  the  sight  of  the  empty 
streets,  stopped  immediately  on  entering  the  mst 
8uburb.§  His  troops  were  ouartered  in  the  desolate 
city.  During  the  nrst  few  hours  after  their  arrival 
an  obscure  ruzsour,  which  could  not  be  traced,  but 
one  of  those  which  are  sometimes  found  to  get 
abroad  before  the  approach  of  some  awfiil  certainty, 
announced  that  the  city  would  be  endangered  by  fire 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  report  seemed  to 
arise  from  those  evident  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered the  event  probable,  but  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  it.  until  at  midnight,  when  the  soldiera  were 
startled  from  their  quarters  by  the  report  that  the 
town  was  in  flames.  The  memorable  conflagration 
began  amongst  the  coachmakers*  warehouses  and 
workshops  in  the  Bazaar,  or  general  market,  which 
was  the  most  rich  district  in  the  city.  It  was  impu- 
ted to  accident,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames  was 
subdued  by  the  exertions  of  the  French  soldiers. 
Napoleon,  who  had  been  roused  by  the  tumult,  hiur- 
riea  to  the  spot,  and  when  the  alarm  seemed  at 
an  end,  he  retired,  not  to  his  former  quarters  in  the 
suburbs,  but  to  the  Kremlin, II  the  hereditary  palace 

an  were  iitruck  with  the  superb  picture  which  this  immense  town 
afibrded"— Labattve,  p.  179.1 

t  (*'  Murat  was  rect^iied  by  the  Cossacks,  who  throofMi 
around  him.  and  by  their  gestures  and  excjamationa  extolled  nis 
ralonr,  and  intoxicated  him  with  their  admiration  The  king  took 
the  watches  of  hi*  ofllcers,  ami  distributed  them  among  these  yet 
barbarous  warriors.  One  of  them  called  hiro  liis  hettman.  mint 
was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  believe  that  in  these  otBcert  hs 
should  find  a  new  Mazepoa,  or  that  be  himself  should  become 
one ;  M  imagined  that  be  bad  gained  them  over."— SboVR,  t  iL 
p.  31.) 

I  IS^gur,  L  ii.  p.  93.1  ,^. 

i  1"  Napoteoo  appointed  Marsha)  Mortier  governor  of  the  capi- 
tal.  '  Above  aO.'  said  he  to  him,  '  no  pillsgc  i  For  this  you  shall 
be  answerable  to  me  vritb  your  hfe.  Deiund  Moscow  against  all, 
whether  friend  or  foe,* "— Sbcuk,  L  ii.  p.  88.) 


i  ["  NlBpol«H>n  pensivoly  entered  tiic  -tremlin.    *  At  length,'  hs 
exclaimed,  '  I  am  in  Moscow,  in  the  ancient  nalaoe  of  the  nan. 
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of  the  only  soTerdgn  whom  he  had  ever  treated  as 
an  equal,  and  over  whom  his  saccesaful  arms  had 
now  attained  sach  an  apparently  immense  superiori- 
ty. Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dazzled  bv 
the  advantage  he  had  obtained,  but  availed  himseu 
of  the  light  of  the  blazing  Bazaar,  to  write  to  the 
emperor  proposals  of  peace  with  his  own  hand. 
They  were  despatched  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank, 
who  had  been  oisabled  by  indisposition  from  follow- 
ing the  army.    But  no  answer  was  ever  returned. 

Next  day,  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and  the 
French  officers  luxuriously  employed  themselves  in 
selecting. ont  of  the  deserted  palaces  of  Moscow, 
that  which  best  pleased  the  iiincy  of  each  for  his 
residence.  At  night  the  flames  agom  rose  in  the 
north  and  west  quarters  of  the  city.  As  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  buift  of  wood,  the 
conflagration  spread  ^ith  the  most  dreadful  rapidity. 
This  was  at  Drst  imputed  to  the  blazing  brands  and 
sparkles  which  were  carried  by  the  wind|  but  at 
length  it  was  observed,  that,  as  often  as  the  wind 
changed,  and  it  changed  three  times  in  that  terrible 
night,  new  flames  broke  always  forth  in  that  direc- 
tion, where  the  existinggale  was  calculated  to  direct 
them  on  the  Kremlin.  These  horrors  were  increased 
by  the  chance  of  explosion.  There  was,  though  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  Fi^ench,  a  magazine  of  powder 
m  the  Kremlin ;  besides  that  a  park  of  artillery,  with 
its  ammunition,  was  drawn  up  under  the  emperor's 
window.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  a  dreadful 
scene.  During  the  whole  night,  the  metropolis  had 
glared  with  an  untimelv  and  unnatural  li^^ht.  It  was 
now  covered  with  a  tnick  and  suffocating  atmos- 
phereiOf  almost  palpable  smoke.  The  flames  defied 
the  enorta  of  the  Brench  soldiery,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  fountfuns  of  the  city  had  been  rendered  inacces- 
sible, the  water-pipes  cut,  and  the  fire  engines  de- 
•trored  or  carried  off. 

Then  came  the  reports  of  fire-balls  having  been 
found  burning  in  deserted  houses;  of  men  and 
women,  that,  like  demons,  had  b^n  seen  openly 
spreading  the  flames,  and  who  were  said  to  be  fur- 
mshed  with  oombustiDles  for  rendering  their  dread- 
ful work  more  secure.  Several  wretches  against 
whom  such  acts  bad  been  charged,  were  seized 
upon,  and,  probably  without  much  inquiry,  were  shot 
on  the  spot*  while  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  roof  of  the  Kremlin  clear  of  the  burning 
brands  which  showered  down  the  wind,  Napoleon 
watched  from  the  windows  the  eonrse  of  the  fire 
which  devoured  his  fair  conquest,  and  the  exclama- 
tion hurst  firom  him,  "These  are  indeed  Scyth- 
ians T't 

The  equinoctial  gales  rose  higher  and  higher  upon 
the  third  night,  and  extended  the  flames,  with 
which  there  was  no  longer  any  human  power  of 
contending.  At  the  dead  hour  of  midmght,  the 
Kremlin  itself  wad  found  to  be  on  fire.  A  soldier 
of  the  Russian  police^  charged  with  being  the  incen- 
diarv,  was  turned  over  to  the  summary  vengeance 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.t  Bonaparte  was  then,  at 
length,  persuaded,  by  the  entreaties  of  all  around 
him,  to  relinquish  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  to 
which,  as  the  visible  mark  of  his  conquest,  he  had 
seemed  to  cling  with  the  tenacity  of  a  lion  holding 
a  fragment  of  his  prey.  ,  He  encountered  both  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  retiring  from  the  palace,  and  be- 
fore he  could  gain  the  city  gateu  he  had  to  traverse 
with  his  suite  streets  arched  with  fire,$  and  in  which 

*  *  •  Throe  kjpdred  ineendiaiiea  baTe  been  amsted  and  shot ; 
Iher  were  provMed  wiUifaiiees,nx  inchee  kmsi  tlioy  had  also 
aqfjuim,  which  they  thrmr  upoo  the  route  of  the  bmieee.  The 
wretch  Raetapcliua  had  thew  prepered  on  the  pretence  that  he 
4ruhed  to  Rend  up  a  balloon,  ftdl  of  combutUUe  matter,  amidst 
•  the  French  amiy."— Treitfy-jlrrt  BulUiin.] 

f  ["Napoleon  w^  seized  with  eztnmie  agitation :  he  wemed 
to  he  consumed  by  the  fires  which  surrounded  him.  He  traversed 
bis  apartments  with  quick  steps.  Short  and  uiooherent  exclama- 
tions burst  from  his  labounnf  hoeom."— Sbour,  t.  ii.  p.  46.1 

t  ["Napoleon  cauapd  the  man  to  be  intenogated  in  his  p|»- 
■enee.  He  had  executed  his  commission  at  the  sicnal  fiveo  by 
his  chief.  The  gestures  of  the  emperor  betokened  disdain  and 
rexation.  The  wretch  was  hurried  uito  the  first  court,  where  the 
enraged  grenadieni  despatched  htm  with  thefa- bayonets.'*— Ibid,  t 
U. p.  W.T 

»  ["  I  saw  Napoleon  pass  by,  and  could  not,  without  abhor- 
vsnco  bt>hoid  the  chief  of  a  barbaroiis  eipedition  evidently  eo- 


the  very  air  they  breathed  was  suA)cating.  At 
length,  he  gained  the  open  country,  and  took  up  hit- 
abode  in  a  palace  of  the  czar's  called  Petrowaky. 
about  a  French  league  from  the  city.  As  he  lookcid 
back  on  the  fire,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
autumnal  wind,  swelled  and  surged  around  the 
Kremlin,  like  an  infernal  ocean  around  a  sable  pan- 
demonium, he  could  not  suppress  the  ominous  ex- 
pression.   This  bodes  us  great  misfortune."!! 

The  nre  continued  to  triumph  unopposed,  and 
consumed  in  a  few  days  what  it  had  cost  centuries 
to  raise.  "  Palaces  and  temples,"  says  a  Russian 
author,  "  monuments  of  art,  and  miracles  of  lujmry, 
the  remains  of  ages  which  had  past  away,  and  (nose, 
which  had  been  the  creation  of  yesterday;  the 
tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the  nursery-cradles  of  the 
nresent  generation,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
Nothing  was  left  of  Moscew  save  the  remembrance 
of  the  city,  and  the  deep  resolution  to  avenge  its 
fall."ir 

The  fire  raged  till  the  I9th  with  unabated  violence, 
and  then  began  to  slacken  for  want  of  fiieL  It  is 
said,  four  fifths  of  this  great  citv  were  laid  in  ruins. 
On  the  20th,  Bonaparte  returned  to  the  Kremlin  ;♦• 
and,  as  if  iu  d^ance  of  the  terrible  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed,  took  measures  as  if  he  were  disposed 
to  make  Moscow  his  residence  for  some  time.  He 
even  caused  a  theatre  to  be  fitted  up,  and  plays  to 
be  acted  by  performers  sent  from  Pari&  to  show 
perhaps  that  it  was  not  in  the  most  terrible  of  ele- 
ments to  overawe  his  spirit,  or  interrupt  his  usual 
bdbits  of  hfe.  In  the  same  style  of  indifierence  or 
afiectation.  a  set  of  very  precise  regulations  respect- 
ing the  Th€itre  Fran^aise  was  drawn  n^  by  the 
emperor  amid  the  ruins  of  Moscow.  He  was  sot 
superior  to  the  affectation  of  choosing  distant  j»laces 
and  foreign  capitals  for  the  date  of  domestiG  aod 
trifling  ordinances.  It  gave  the  emperor  an  air  of 
ubiquity,  to  issue  rules  for  a  Parisian  theatre  from 
the  Kremlin.  It  had  ahready  been  piopbened  that 
he  would  sacrifice  his  army  to  have  the  plsaaiiie  of 
dating  a  decree  from  Moscow. ft 

The  conflagration  of  Moscow  was  so  complete  in 
its  devastation;  so  important  in  its  oonaequenoeef 
so  critical  in  the  moment  of  its  coranBencement,  that 
almost  all  the  eyewimesses  have  impated  it  to  a 
sublime,  yet  almost  horrible  exertion  of  patriotic  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  their  government, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  governor  Rostopchin.  Nor 
has  the  positive  denial  of  Count  Rostopciiin  himself 
diminished  the  general  conviction,  that  the  fire  was 
directed  by  him.  All  the  French  officers  oontinoe  to 
this  day  to  ascribe  the  conflagration  to  persons 
whom  ne  had  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and  those  good 
judges  of  the  probaoilities  in  such  an  event,  who 
nave  shown  strong  reasdns  for  believing,  that  Mos- 
cow shared  but  the  fate  of  a  deserted  aty^  v^iicb  is 

deayonrfog  to  escape  tlie  decided  testimoDy  of  publio  jbdi^natMa, 
by  seeking  the  darkest  road.  He  sought  it,  bowercT.  va  ram.  0» 
everr  side  the  flames  seemed  to  cmrsoe  him ;  and  tMr  huulih 


and  UKNunfiil  dare,  flashing  on  lus  guilty  head,  leniodad  wmft 
the  torches  of  the  Eumsnides  pumiing  the  dpetined  netim  «i  isa 
furies. "— Labaiimb,  p.  soe.  1  ^ 

B  ISCgor,  t.  u.  p.  49.] 

!r  Karamzin,  a  Russian  Imtaaan  of  eatiinenBe.  whoi 
were  expressly  excepted  from  the  oeoaoohip  by  the  late : 
Alexander.— I8ee  Bistolre  A  PBrnptn  d$  Ru$»U, 
Thomas.  Jaufihit,  et  de  Divofl'.] 

••  ["On  his  le-cRteilng  the  KremBn,  a  ftfw 

among  the  ruins  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  niglity  ^ 
The  suhuiba  were  sixinkled  with  Ruasiaos  of  both  aexMi  < 
with  nments  nesirly  bamed.   They  flitted  like  speed 
the  rmns ;  squatted  in  the  gardens,  some  of  tbem  were  ^ 
vp  the  eeith  in  oiest  of  tcfetafakM :  while  othen  were  t 
with  the  crows  for  the  relies  of  the  dead  animaJa  wfaieh 
had  left  belund.'*— Ssgdr,  t.  ii.  p.  H.] 

tt  ("  Amidst  the  dreatdld  stocm  of  men  and  oiemeota 
was  satbeiiog  aitNind  him.  his  miniatan  and  his 

saw  him  pass  whole  days  in  dSseussinctliemeiiltof  t 

veiees  wfaieh  he  had  reoetred,  or  the  regnlatioos  far  the  Coaa£d» 
Fran^alse  at  Paris.whiefa  he  took  three  evenJogafofniBh.  Aa 
they  wen  aequairrted  with  his  deep  anxiety,  tDsy  adasirNl  the 
strength  of  Us  gemus.  and  the  fteJBky  Willi  wUei  I 
on  or  fix  the  whole  fbrae  of  h«  attention  on  i.. 
It  was  remarked,  too.  that  he  pRrfonged  h&i 

hitherto  been  so  ataaple  and  ao  ahorL    He  a _     _ 

stifling  ,theufht  bynpletion.   He  would  paas  whole  hoan,telf 
reclined.  ^If  torpM.  and  awaiting,  with  a  novvl  faWa  ha 
of  Ide  tacriWe  htotaoN^-niS  t.  it  pp.  «^<T.1 
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almost  always  burnt  ai  well  as  pillaged.  We  shall 
only  observe,  that  should  the  scale  of  evidence  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  accident,  History  will  lose  one 
ot  the  lO'andest,  as  well  as  most  terrible  incidents 
which  me  has  on  record.  Considered  as  a  volunta- 
ly  Russian  act,  the  burning  of  their  capital  is  an  in- 
odent  of  gigantic  character,  which  we  consider  with 
awe  and  terror ;  our  faculties  so  confused  by  the  im- 
mensity of  the  object  considered  in  its  different  bear- 
ings, that  we  hardly  know  whether  to  term  it  vice  or 
virtue,  patriotism  or  vengeance. 

Whether  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  was,  or  was 
not,  the  work  of  Russian  will,  and  Russian  hands, 
the  effects  which  it  was  to  produce  on  the  campaign 
were  likelv  to  be  of  the  most  important  character. 
Bonaparte's  object  in  pressing  on  to  the  capital  at 
every  risk,  was  to  grasp  a  pledge,  for  the  redemption 
of  which  he  had  no  doubt  Alexander  would  be  glad 
to  make  peace  on  his  own  terms.  Bui  the  prize  of 
his  yictoiy^  however  fair  to  the  sight,  hadj  uke  that 
fabled  firmt  said  to  grow  on  the  banks  oi  the  Dead 
Sea,  proved  in  the  end  but  sooi  and  ashes.  Mos- 
cow, mdeed,  he  had  seized,  but  it  had  perished  in  his 
gtBSpj  and  far  from  being  able  to  work  upon  Alex- 
andra fears  for  its  safety,  it  was  reasonable  to  think 
that  its  total  destruction  had  produced  the  most  ve- 
hement resentment  on  thoj>arl  of  the  Russian  mon- 
archy  since  Napoleon  received  not  even  the  civility 
of  an  answer  to  his  conciliatory  letter.  And  thus 
the  acquisition  so  much  desired  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing peace,  had  become,  by  this  catastrophe,  the 
cause  of  the  most  irreconcilable  enmity. 
Neither  was  it  a  trifling  consideration,  that  Napo- 
^  leon  had  lost  by  this  dreadful  fire  a  great  part  of  the 
'  Bupplies,  which  he  expected  the  capture  of  the  me- 
tropolis would  have  contributed  fot  the  8UM>ort  of 
his  famished  army.  Had  there  existed  in  Moscow 
the  usual  population  of  a  capital,  he  would  have 
found  the  usual  jnodes  of  furnishing  its  markets  in 
full  activity.  These^  doubtless,  are  not  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  for  provisions  are  sent  to  this  024>ital,  not, 
as  is  usual,  from  fertile  districts  around  the  citv,  but 
irom  distant  re^ons,  whence  they  are  brought  bv 
water-carriage  m  thesumifier,  and  by  sledges  which 
travel  on  the  ice  and  frozen  snow,  in  the  winter 
time.  To  Moscow,  with  its  usual  inhabitants,  these 
supplies  must  have  been  remitted  as  usual,  lest  the 
numerous  population  of25a000  and  upwards,  should 
he  famished,  as  well  as  the  enemy  b  army.  But 
Hoscow  deserted.— Moscow  burnt,  and  reduced  to 
mountains  of  cinders  and  ashes,— had  no  occasion 
for  such  supplies ;  nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
provinces  from  which  they  were  usually  remitted, 
-would  send  them  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  where  there  re- 
mained none  to  be  fed,  save  the  soldiers  of  the  in- 
Yading  army.  This  conviction  came  with  heavy 
anticipation  on  the  Emperor  of  France  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers. 

Meanwhile,  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  the  rem- 
nant which  was  left  standing,  afforded  the  common 
•oldiers  an  abundance  of. booty  during  their  short 
day  of  rest ;  and,  as  is  their  nature,  they  enjoyed  the 
present  moment  without  thinking  of  futunty.  The 
umy  was  dispersed  over  the  city,  plundering  at 
lueasure  whatever  they  could  find ;  sometimes  dis- 
covering miantities  of  melted  gold  and  sUver,  some- 
times ncn  merchandise  and  precious  articles,  of 
which  they  knew  not  the  value ;  sometiroes  articles 
M  luxury,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  their  gen- 
eral want  of  comforts,  and  even  neoesaaries.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  most  tattered,  shoe- 
^SB  wretches,  sitting  among  bales  of  rich  merchan- 
dise, or  diq)laying  costly  shawls,  precious  flirs^  and 
Teetmenta  ricn  with  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.*  In 
finotto  place,  there  were  to  be  seen  soldiers  pps- 
ae^aedottea,  sugar,  cofiee,  and  similar  luxuries, 
while  the  same  individuals  could  scarce  procure  car- 
nos  to  eat,  or  muddy  water  to  drink.    Of  sugar,  fe 
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particular,  they  had  such  quantities,  that  they  mixed 
It  with  their  horse-flesh  soup.  The  whole  was  a  con- 
trast of  the  wildest  and  most  lavish  excessi  with 
the  last  degree  of  necessity,  disgusting  to  witneasi 
and  most  ominous  in  its  presage.  T%ey  esteemed 
themselves  happiest  of  all,  who  could  procure  intox- 
icatine  liquors,  and  escape*bv  some  hours  of  insensi- 
bility From  the  scene  of  confusion  around  them.t 

Napoleon  and  his  officers  toiled  hard  to  restore 
some  degree  of  organization  to  the  armv.  The  plun- 
dering, which  could  not  be  dieconiinueo,  was  latterly 
set  about  more  regularly;  and  detach  men  ts  were 
sent  to  pillage  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  as  in  turn  of 
duty.^  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  city,  or  confined  to  their  quarters  in  the  buildings 
which  remained  entire.  Every  thing  was  done  to 
protect  the  few  nMisants,  who  brought  provisions  to 
the  camp  for  sale.  Nevertheleps,  few  appeared,  and 
at  length  not  one  was  to  be  pcen.  The  utmost  ex- 
ertion, therefore,  could  not,  it  was  obviou&  render 
Moscow  a  place  of  rest  for  many  days ;  ana  the  dif- 
ficulty of  cnoosing  the  route  by  which  to  leave  it, 
became  now  an  embarrassing  consideration. 

There  were  three  modes  of  proceeding  on  evacua- 
ting Moscow,  all  of  which  had  in  their  turn  Napo- 
leon's anxious  consideration.  First,  he  mixht  march 
on  St.  Petersburgh,  and  deal  with  the  modem,  as  he 
had  with  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia.  This  coun- 
sel best  suited  the  daring  genius  of  Bonaparte,  ever 
bent  upon  the  game  by  which  all  is  to  be  lost^  or  all 
won.  He  even  ropke  of  that  measure  as  a  thmg  re- 
solved ;  but  Bertnier  and  Bessi^res  prevailed  in  con- 
vincing him,  that  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
state  of  the  roads,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the 
condition  of  the  army,  rendered  such  an  attempt  to- 
tally desperate.  The  second  proposed  measure  waa 
to  move  southward  upon  the  fertile  province  of  Ka- 
louga,  and  thence  to  proceed  westward  towards 
Smolensk,  which  was  their  first  depot  In  this 
route  Napoleon  must  have  fought  a  general  action 
with  Koutousoff,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had 
taken  a  position  to  the  south  of  Moscow.  This,  in- 
deed, would  have  been,  in  many  respects,  a  motive 
with  Napoleon  to  take  the  route  to  Ealouga :  but  a 
second  battle  of  Borod'mo,  as  obstinately  fought,  and 
as  doubtful  in  its  termination,  would  have  been  a 
bad  commencement  for  a  retreat,  the  flanks  of  which 
would  certainly  be  annoyed,  even  if  the  Moldavian 
army  did  not  intercq)t  the  front.  The  third  plan  wa& 
to  return  by  the  route  on  which  he  had  advanced,  and 
on  which,  by  a  few  places  hastily  fortified,  he  still 
preserved  a  precarious  commumcation  with  Smo- 
lensk, Witepsk,  and  so  on  to  Wilna.  This  line,  how- 
ever, lay  through  the  countries  which  had  been  totM- 
ly  destroyed  and  wasted  by  the  advance  of  the  army, 
and  where  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  had  been 
burned  and  abandoned^ther  by  the  French  or  the 
BJusians  themselves.  To  take  this  direction  waa  to 
confront  famine.^ 

Napoleon's  hesitation  on  this  important  pomt  waa 
increased  by  the  eagemees  with  which  he  soil  ad- 
hered to  his  own  plan  for  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
by  a  triumphant  peace  with  Alexander,^  concluded  on 
the  ruins  of  his  capital  His  mind,  which  ever  clunff 
with  tenacity  to  tne  opinions  he  nad  pnoe  formed, 
revolved  the  repeated  inatanoea  in  which  his  voice 
had  in  such  circometancea  commanded  peaces  and 
dictated  the  articles.  The  kiea  which  he  had  formed 
of  Alexandei'a  disposition  during  the  interviews  of 
Tilsk  and  Erfiurt,  had  mads  him  rwiard  the  czar  aa 
docile,  and  disposed  to  submit  to  t£^  rebuke  of  his 
own  predominant  genius.  But  be  mistook  the  char- 
acter of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  nation  he  com- 
manded. The  one,  aTtboagh  he  had  hitherto  encoun- 
tered nothing  bat  defeat  and  disaster,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit,  while  his  immense  resonrcea 
furnished  the  means  of  resistance.  Tjie  other,  m.all 
probabuity,  would  not  have  pennittsd  the  sovereign 
to  act  otherwise,  for  the  popular  mdignation  waa 
now  at  spring-tide  t  and  firom  the  palra  of  the  oxar 
t<nbehQt  ofthe  slavey  there  waa  nothing  brsathe^ 
sate  resiatance  and  revenge. 
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It  wasir^  vjiin,  therefore,  that  NopoWon  expected 
'that  Alexander  would  open  some  communication  on 
the  ijnbject  of,  or  would  answer,  the  letter  which  he 
had  sent,  during  the  first  night  he  possessed  Moscow, 
hy  a  Russian  officer.  He  grew  impatient  at  length, 
and  resolved  himself  to  make  further  advances. 
But  not  even  to  his  con^dential  advisers  would  he 
"Own  that  he  souchl  peace  on  his  own  score;  he  af- 
fected to  be  anxious  only  on  account  of  Alexander. 
* "  He  is  my  friend,"  he  said  ;  "a  prince  of  excellent 
qualities ;  and  should  he  yield  to  his  inclinations,  and 
propose  peace,  the  barbarians  in  their  rage  will  de- 
throne and  put  him  to  death,  and  fill  the  throne  with 
some  one  less  tractable.  We  >yill  send  Caulaincort 
to  break  the  way  for  negotiation,  and  prevent  tiio 
odium  which  Alexander  might  incur,  by  being  the 
'  first  to  propose  a  treaty."  The  emperor  abode  by 
this  resolution,  excepting  in  so  fur  as  he  was  per- 
suaded with  some  difficulty  to  despatch  General 
Count  Lauriston,  his  aid-ile-camp,  upon  this  embas- 
sy ;  lest  Caulaincoari's  superior  rank  of  Master  of  the 
Horse,  might  indicate  th*t  his  master  sought  a 
treaty,  less  for  Alexander's  security  than  his  own, 
and  that  of  his  army.  Lauriston,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Russian  character,  urged  several 
doubts  against  the  policy  of  the  mission  intrusted  to 
him,  as  betraying  their  necessity  to  the  enemy;  and 
jrecoramenden  that  the  army  should,  without  losing 
a  day,  commence  its  retreat  by  Kalouga,  and  the 

•  more  southern  route.  Bonaparte,  however,  re- 
tained his  determination,  and  Lauriston  was  dis- 
hiissod  with  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  parting  instruction,—'*  I  must  have  peace,  and 
-will  sacrifice,  to  obtain  it,  all  except  my  honour."* 

Before  we  give  the  result  of  Lauriston's  mission, 

■  it  is  proper  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Russian 
orand  array,  since  their  melancholy  march  through 
the  cilv  of  Itfoscow.  They  left  the  city  by  the  route 
of  Kolomna,  and  marched  for  two  days  in  that  di- 
rection :  and  having  thus  imposed  on  the  enemy  9 
belief,  tpat  they  were  bent  in  securing  a  retreat  to 
the  southeast,   leaving  at  once   the   eastern  and 

■  southern  pronnccs  tmdefended,  Koutousoff  executed 
one  of  iHe  most  dexterous  movements  of  the  Rus- 

I  sian  army  during  the  campaign.  The  observation 
'  of  the  Petersburgh  road  was  intrusted  to  Winzengc- 
'  rode,  with  a  amall  flying  army.  Koutousoff  himself 
'  turmng  to  the  southward,   performed   a  circular 

•  tnarch,  of  which  Moscow  was  the  centre,  so  as  to 

■  transfer  the  grand  army  to  the  route  towards  Ka- 
louga. They  marched  in  slern  dejection :  for  the 
wind,  great  as  the  distance  was,  showecea  among 
their  ranks  the  ashes  of  their  burnmg  capital,  aha 
in  the  daikneu.  the  flames  were  seen  to  rage  like  a 
huge  ocean  of  ore.  The  movement  was  a  hold  one 
vlso,  for,  althotxgfa  performed  at  a  resocctful  distance 
■b<itn  the  Prencn  army,  yet  the  march  was  for  three 
days  a  flank  march,  ana  consequently  of  a  very  defi- 
cate  character.  The  Russians  manoeuvred,  how- 
ever, with  such  precisioiL  that  they  performeo  their 
movements  in  perfect  safety;  and  while  the  French 
troops,  who  had  been  sent  in  their  pursuit,  were 
amusing  themselves  with  pureuiiig  two  regiments  of 
liorse,  which  had  been  \fit  on  the  Kolomna  road, 

-  they  were  astonished  to  nnd  that  the  grand  Russian 
army  had  assuhfied  a  position  on  the  southeastern 
side  of  Moscow,  from  whioh  they  oould  operate 
'■  upon  and  harass,  nay,  intercept  at  pleasure,  Napo- 
leon's line  of  communication  with  Smolensk  and 
With  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  coyer  the  town 
of  Kalouga,  where  neat  magazinee  had  beAi  as- 
sembled, and  that  of  Tonla,  famed  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  arms  and  artillerv.t 

The  ardent  King  of  Nap^  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  his  brother-in-law's  army,  at  length  moved 
•gainst  their  enemies  onULhe  Kalouga  road ;  but  Httle 
took  placd  eave  akirmi^es,  by  which  the  Ritesiaoa 
protected  their  rear,  until  t)iey  took  up  a  stationary 
fK>9ture  in  the  strong  position  of  Tai«utiho.    They 
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were  b^are  admirably  placed  for  the  ywmoae  of  cover- 
ing the  important  itmh  of  J^alouga.  TTiere  are  three  , 
routes  which  lead  from  Moscow  to  that  city ;  and 
Taroutino  being  situated  in  the  middle  road,  an  army 
placed  there  can  with  little  trouble,  by  tnovrog  to  fro 
right  or  the  left,  occupy  either  bf  the  other  two.  Ilie 
front  of  the  Russian  position  was  covered  by  the 
river  Narft.  The  ramp  was  amply  supplied  with 
provisions  from  the  wealthy  and  plentiful  districts  in 
the  rear ;  nnd  as  the  spirit  of  the  country  more  aitd 
more' developed  itself  recrnits  and  new-raised  refgi- 
mentfl  arrived  faster  than  the  exertions  of  the  veteran 
soldiers  could  train  them  to  arms,  although  the 
Russian,  from  his  docility  and  habits  of  obedience, 
receives  military  discipline  with  unusual  readiness. 
The  Ukraine  and  Don  sent  twentv  regiments  0£ 
Cossacks,  most  of  them  men  who,  having  already 
served  their  stipulated  t^^me,  were  excused  from  mil- 
itary duly,  but  who  universally  assumed  the  lanoa 
ancf  sabre  at  a  crisis  of  such  emergency. 

Mural  at  the  same  time  pressed  forward  to  estab 
lish  himself  in  the  front  of  the  Russian  camp,  bfr 
the  purpose  of  watching  their  motions.  In  his  prog- 
ress, he  passed  what  had  been  a  solendid  domai|i, 
belonging  to  Count  Rostopchin,  tne  governor  of 
Moscow.  It  was  in  ashes;  and  a  letter  finom  the 
proprietor  informed  the  FVcnch  he  had  destroyed  ii, 
lest  it  should  give  an  invader  comfort  or  sheher.T 
The  same  spirit  possessed  the  peasantry.  They  «t 
fire  to  their  hamlets,  wherever  they  could  be  of  use  <b 
the  invaders ;  proclaimed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
all  of  their  own  order,  who.  firom  avarice  or  fear, 
should  be  tempted  to  supply  the  enemy  with  pro- 
visions ;  and  they  inflictea  it  without  mercy  on  such 
ns  incurred  the  penalty.  It  ia  an  admitted  fact,  that 
when  the  Prencn,  in  order  to  induce  their  rcftactoiy 
prisoners  to  labour  in  their  service,  branded  some  qi 
them  on  the  hand  with  the  letter  N,  as  a  sign  that 
they  were  the  serfs  of  Napoleon,  one  peasant  IsH 
his  branded  hand  on  a  log  of  wood,  ana  struck  it  off 
with  the  axe  which  he  held  in  the  other,  in  order 
to  firec  himself  from  the  supposed  tliraldom.  TWe 
French  who  looked  on  shuddered,  and  cursed  (tiio 
horn*  which  brought  them  into  collision  vrith  enemies 
of  such  a  rugged  and  irtexorable  disposition.  The 
patriotism  of  the  peasants  in  general  had  been 
turned  to  still  better  account  by  the  partisan  or 
guciiila  warfare,  for  which  Spain  'had  ^ven  an  ex 
ample. 

Lieutenant^colonel  Dennis  Davidofiv  who  becaivie 
well  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  U  capi- 
taine  IVoir,  had  suggested  tnis  species  of  war  to 
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Prince  Bagration.  a  fitne  before  die  battle  of  Boro- 
dino; and  had  oblait^ed  distinguished  succeascs  at 
the  head  of  a  small  party  of  Cossacks  and  hussars, 
by  his  operations  on  the  route  betwixt  Ojatt  and 
Wiasma-  in  cutting  off  supplies,  and  defeating  small 
detached  parties  of  the  enemy.  He  was  speedily 
put  at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  fforce;  and  ^h«r 
free  corps  of  the  nnme  Idnd  were  raised,  with  brave 
end  active  spirits  «  their  head!  "niey  scoured  the 
country,  nifested  the  Frfencn  lines  of  communication, 
drove  m  their  outposts,  and  distieseed  them  on  every 
point. 

The  peasants  also  tpok  arms,  and  formed  ihem 
selves  into  bodies  of  partisans,  rendered  formfdabte 
by  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  wood^  by-pa  tha, 
and  passes.  They  have  a  natural  contempt  for 
foreigners  fof  whom  ihey  have  no  other  name  than 
'*  the  deal  and  dnmb,"  io  denote  their  igjnorance  df 
the  Russian  language.  The  events  of  the  eampaign, 
especially  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  had  contert- 
ed  their  scorn  into  aei^ly  hatred  {  arid  whatever 

Soldier  of  Napoleon  fi^n  mto  tl^  hands,  waa  put  to 
eath  Without  scruple  or  pity. 
Meantime,  the  cavalry  or  Murat^  which  ftfifimied 
the  best  means  of  ohastising.  and  tepres^g  th^ 

/  t  "  F^cfa|i)oo,"  thM  was  the  tenor  of  diif  r^nadtoUe  Ji^iBm- 
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J«riidk,^'dua!!ydecHned  Tinder  hard  work  and  want 
k>f  subsistence  j  and,  alThougli  littfr  used  to  drOop  or 
tfi^lirrtS  hitns^lf  about  the  fittufe,  the  Kitig  oV  Naples 
wrote  repeatedly  from  his  advanced  post,  to  press 
Napoleon  no  longer  to  delay  a  retreat  which  was 
become  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  while  matters 
were  in  this  state  that  Gei:cral  Lauriston  arrived  at 
the  RufBsian  outposts,  and  after  n  good  de«l  of  dif- 
flcnlty,  reil  or  affected,  was  at  length  adniiliied  to 
an  iraeri/iew  with  Koutqusoff,  at  midnight  on  the  6th 
October.  His  reception  was  such  as  to  make  him 
consider  himself  a  welcome  envoy. 

.  Lauri.ston  opened  his  businesd  with  a  proposal  for 
exchange  of  prisoners,  wluch  was  of  course  declined 
On  the  part  of  Koutouso^  aware  that  while  s«>ldicr8 
^ere  plenty  among  the  Russians,  the  ranks  of  Na- 
poleon must  buconiu  every  day  thiuner.  Lauri»lon 
next  introduced  the  subject  of  the  independent 
bands,  and  proposed  that  an  end  should  be  put  to 
this  species  uf  .unusual  war,  iu  which  so  many 
criujlUes  were  com  milted-  Koutoiisotf  replied,  tbat 
this  kind  of  partisan  war  did  not  depend  on  his 
ordera,  but  arose  from  the  native  spirit  of  tlic  coun- 
try, Nvliich  led  the  Russians  to  regard  the  French 
iirvasion  as  an  incursioii  of  Tartars.  General  Lau- 
riston then  entered  on  iho  real  business  of  his  mis- 
sion, by  asking  whether  "  tliis  war,  which  had  as- 
sumed such  an  unheard-of  character,  was  to  last 
for  ever  7"  declaring,  at  the  same  lime,  his  master 
tbe  Enip»Tor  of  France's  sincere  desire,  to  terminate 
hostilities  between  two  great  and  generous  na- 
tions. 

The  asfutious  old  Russian  saw  Bonaparte's  evi- 
deat  necessity  in  his  aiTf'ctcd  wbh  for  peace,  and 
imnaedinttly  atlopted  the  course  most  likely  to  gain 
tliiie,  which  must  at  once  increase  the  difficulties  of 
the  French,  and  his  own  power  of  availmg  himself 
df  them,^  He  afTected  a  smcerc  desire  to  promote  a 
l^cificatioti,  but  declajed  he  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited either  to  receive  any  proposal  to  that  enect 
himself  or  to  transmit  such  to  the  emperor.  He 
therefore  declined  to  grant  General  ^^nuriston  the 
qeaired  passport  to  the  presence  of  Alexander,  but 
he  offered  to  send  general  Wolkonsky,  an  aia -de- 
Camp  of  the  czar,  to  leari}  his  imperial  c^easure. 
.  The  express  charge  which  Lauriston  Had  received 
fl^om  his  master^  that  peace  was  to  be  obtained  ori 
any  terms  not  mferring  du^houour,  did  not  permit 
him  to  object  to  this  arrangement.  He  was  even 
encouraged  to  hope  it  might  nrove  effectual;  so  much 
^sutisfaction  was  expressed  oy  General  Koutousoff" 
and  the  officers  of  his  military  family,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  deplore  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
ycnt  so  far  as  to  say,  that  this  annunciation  of  a 
tfea/y^  would  be  received  at  Petersburg^  with  public 
rejoicings.  These  accounts  being  transmitted  to 
Napoleon,  lulled  him  into  a  false  security.  He  re- 
turned to  his  original  opinion,  which  had  been  sha- 
keni  but  not  subverted :  and  announced  to  his  gener- 
als^ with  much  satisfaction,  that  they  had  but  to 
i^ait  a  fortnight  for  a, triumphant  pacification.  He 
b6e5ted  his  own  superior  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
character,  and  declared,  that  on  the  arrival  of  his 
overture  for  t>eaoe,  Petersburgh  would  be  full  of 
bonfires.* 

Napoleon,  however,  was  not  so  confident  of  peace 
M  to  approve  a  singular  sort  of  armistice  which 
Ifhrat  had  entered!  into  with  the  Russians.  It  was  to 
be  broken  off,  on  an  intimation  of  three  hours'  space, 
pf  either  party  to  the  other ;  and,  while  in  existence, 
It  only  subsisted  along  (he  fronts  of  the  two  armies, 
leaving  the  Russians  at  liberty  to  carry  on  theu* 
partisan  war  on  the  flanks  as  much  as  ever. 
The  French  could  not  obtain  a  load  of  ftn^e,  or  a 
cart  of  provisions,  without  fighting  for  it  and  often 
to  disadvaiitage.  A  large  party  of  the  dragoons  of 
toe  Imperial  Guard  were  surprised  and  piked  by 
the  Cossacks.  Two  considerable  convoys  were  sur- 
prised and  cut  offon  the  road  to  Mojaisk,  the  only 
pomTntmication  which  the  French  artny  had  with 
it«  magazines  and  reinforcements.  The  Fronch 
woe  surprised,  and  lost  a  detaohoaent  in  the  town 
ci  Vaivie,  on  Mikrat't  kCt  flank.    Thoif  th«  War 
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continued  everywhere,  except  on  the  fh>nt  of  the 
armies,  where  it  had  the  greatest  chance  to  be  fan 
YOurable  to  the  French.  ,  u 

This  bad  policy  is  not  to  he  iinputed  tp  Napoleoi% 
who  had  refused  to  authorize  the  arraisti<%,  but  tei 
the  vanity  of  Murat,  under  whose  authority  it  waa 
still  observed.    It  gave  hiiiT  an  opportunity  of  amu^ 
sing  himsclil  by  caracoling  on  the  neutral  grouo^ 
betw  Ixt  ihe  campsv  di»playmg  his  handsomo  form». 
gallant  horsemanship,  and  splendid  dresses,  to  tb^ 
soldiers  on  both  aides  ;  receiving  the  respectful  sa- 
lutes of  the  Russian  patrols,  and  the  apr>laiu9e  oi 
the  Cossacks.    These  last  ust'd  to  crowd  around 
him,  pa/*'y  in  real  admiration  of  his  chivalrous  ap-». 
pea  ranee  and  character^  which  was  of  a  kind  to 
captivate    ihese   i^riniiti\'e    warriots,    and   partft^,, 
dou!)ll('ss,  from  ihtur  natural  shrewdness,  which  s^w; 
the  utility  of  mainiaining  his  delusion.    They  calied 
hini  their  Hettman;  and  he  was  so  idtoxicated  with, 
their  applause,  as  to  have  been  said  to  nourish  th^ 
wild  idea  of  becoming  in  earnest  King  of  the  Cos:^, 
sack  3.  t 

Such  delusions  could  not  for  ever  lull  Maraf  s 
vigilance  to  sleep.     The  war  was  all  around  himr^ 
and  his  forces  were  sinking  undtr  a  succession  Ali 
petty  hostiliiies;    while  the   continual    rolling   of 
drums,  and  the  frt^uent  platoon-firing^  heard  from- 
behind  the  Russian  encampment*  intimated  how; 
busily  they  were  engapetl  in  drilling  numerous  bodn, 
ies  of  fresn  recruits.    The  Russian  officers  at  tha; 
outposts  began  to  hold  ominous  language,  and  aslji,"i 
the  French  if  they  had  made  a  composition  witOc 
the  Northern  Winter^  Russia's  most  fearful  allr. . 
"  Stay  another  fortnight,"    they  said,  '*  and  your ' 
nails  will  drop  off,  and  your  fingers  fall  from  your 
hands,  iiko boughs  from  a  bli,::htcd  tree."    The  num- . 
ber  of  Cossacks  increased  so  much,  as  to  rt  scmble., 
one  of  the  ancient  Scythian  emigrations;  and  wildi 
and  fantastic  figures,  on  unbroken  horses,  yvhos^, 
manes  swept  the  ground,  seemed  to  announce  tha^i, 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  desert  had  sent  forth  \ 
their  inhabitants.    Their  gray-bearded  chiefs  some- 
times held  expostulations  with  the  French  officers,,, 
in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  soothed  thci 
ears  of  Murat.    "Had  you  not,"  they  said,  "in. 
France,  fo6d  enough,  water  enough,  air  enough,  to  . 
subsist  you  while  you  hved,— earth  enough  to  coyef ., 
you  when  you  died;  and  why  come  you  to  enrich., 
our  st)il  witn  your  remain^  which  by  right  belong  to 
the  land  where  you  were  born?"    Such  evil  bod^ 
ments  affected  the  van  of  the  army,  from  whence 
Murat  transmitted  them  to  the  emperor.t 

Immured  in  the  recesses  of  the  KremUn.  Napole- 
on persisted  in  awaiting  the  answer  to  the  letter 
despatched  by  Lauriston.     It  had  been  sent  to  Pe-, 
tersburgh  on  the  6th,  and  an  answer  could  not  be  i 
expected  before  the  26ih.    To  have  moved  before 
that  period,  might  be  thought  prudent  in  a,  mihtarv 
point  of  view:  bat  pohtically  considered,  it  woula 
greatly  injure  nis  reputation  for  sa^acityj,  and  de-  , 
stroy  the  impression  of  his  infallibility.    Thus  sensi-, , , 
ble,  and  almost  admittuig  that  he  was  wrong,  he  „ 
determined,  nevertheless,  to  persevere  in  the  course 
he  had  chosen^  in  hopes  that  Fortune,  which  never 
before  failed  him,  might  yet  stand  his  friend  in  ex-  . 
tremity. 

A  bold  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  bv  ' 
Daru,  to  turn  Moscow  into  an  intrenched  camp,  ana 
occuijy  it  as  winter- quarters.  They  might  kill  the, 
remainder  of  the  horses,  he  said,  and  salt  them 
down:  foraging  must  do  the  rest.  Napoleon  ap-  . 
proved  of  what  he  termed  a  Lion's  counsel.  But 
the  fiear  of  what  mieht  happen  in  France,  from 
which  this  plan  woula  have  secluded  them  for^  six 
months,  induced  him  finally  to  reje(A  it  It  inighf 
bo  added,  that  the  obtaining  supplies  by  marauding; 
was  hkely  to  become  more  and  more  difi^cult,  af .  . 
winter  and  the  scarcity  increased,  especially  now 
that  the  coimtiy  around  Moscow  was  completely' 
rmned.  Besides,  if  Napoleon  fixed  himself  at  Mo9* 
cow  for  the  winter,  not  only  his  line  of  communica- 
tioBS,  but  Lithuania,  and  the  grand  dotchy,  wfaielr 
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formed  the  baae  of  his  operations,  ran  every  riak  of 
bang  myaded.  On  the  sonthwest,  the  dnbious  faith 
of  Anatria  waa  all  he  had  to  trust  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  reaiauna;  the  united  armies  of  TchitchagofTand 
Tormaso^  which  might  be  augmented  to  100,000 
men,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  Waraaw  and 
Wimsj  On  the  northern  extremity  of  his  general 
fane  of  operational  Macdonald  and  St  Cyr  might 
prmre  nnable  to  reaiBt  Witgenstem  and  Stemgeli 
and  he  had  in  his  rear  Prussia,  the  population  of 
which  Napoleon  justly  considered  aa  ready  to  take 
armaagamst  him  at  the  first  favoiu-able  opportuni> 
ty.  The  schemei  therefore,  for  occupying  winter- 
Quartera  at  Moscow  was  rejected  as  fiiught  with 

Even  when  appearances  of  a  fall  of  snow  re- 
mmded  the  emperor  of  the  climate  which  he  waa 
braymg,  his  preparations  for  retreat  were  slowly 
and  rductantly  made;  and  some  of  them  were 
o»gtated  by  his  vanity,  rather  than  his  judgment. 
All  the  pictures,  unages,  and  ornaments  of  the 
cnyches,  which  were  left  unbumt,  were  collected, 
and  loaded  upon  wains,  to  follow  the  line  of  march, 
already  too  much  encumbered  with  baggage.     A 
gigantic  cross,  which  stood  on  the  tower  of  Ivan 
the  Qreat,  the  tallest  steeple  of  Moscow,  was  dis- 
moimted  with  much  labour.t  that  it  might  add  to 
the  tropwes,  which  were  already  sufficiently  cum- 
brous.. On  the  same  principle,  Napoleon  was  angry 
when  It  was  proposed  to  leave  some  of  his  immense 
pain  of  artillery,  which  was  greatly  too  numerous 
for  the  reduced  size  of  his  army.    "He  would  leave 
no  trophy  for  the  Russians  to  triumph  over."    That 
aU  the  artiUenr  and  baggage  might  be  transported, 
ne  surprised  his  officers  by  an  order  to  buy  twenty 
thotisaiid  horses,  where,  perhaps,  there  were  not  « 
hnndred  to  be  sold,  and  wnen  those  which  they  had 
mready  were  daily  dying  for  the  want  of  forage. 
iTie  latter  article,  he  ortered,  ahould  be  provided 
for  two  months,  in  depots  on  his  route.    This  man- 
date might  make  known  his  wants ;  but  as  it  cer- 
tainly could  contribute  little  to  supply  them,  it  must 
only  have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
appearances.    Perhaps  the  desire  to  have  some  ex- 
cnse  to  himself  and  othera  for  indulging  in  his  ling- 
ering wish  to  remain  a  day  or  two  longer,  to  await 
the  answer  from  St  Petersburgh,  might  be  a  secret 
cause  of  issuing  orders,  which  must  occasion  some 
inquiry  ere^  it  could  be  reported  in  what  extent  they 
could  be  obeyed. 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  the  rash  indulgence 
of  a  groundless  hope.  The  Emperor  Alexanc^r  re- 
fused to  hear  of  any  negotiation  for  peace,  and  took 
no  other  notice  of  that  which  hod  been  transmitted 
to  him  by  Walkonsky,  than  to  pass  a  censure  on  the 
Ruanan  officers,  concerned,  and  Prince  Koutousoff 
himself,  for  having  had  the  least  intercourse  with 
the  fYcnch  generals.  He  reminded  the  generalis- 
Bimp  how  positive  his  instructions  had  been  on  this 
subject,  and  that  he  had  enjoined  him  on  no  account 
to  enter  into  ncgotiadons  or  correspondence  with 
the  invadere ;  and  he  revived  and  enforced  his  in- 
ninctions  to  that  effect 

The  sa^^cious  general  was  not,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
greatly  affected  By  a  rebuke  which  was  only  given 
for  form  s  sake.  He  made  his  soldiere  acquamted 
with  the  emperor's  unalterable  resolution  to  give 
no  terms  to  the  invaders  j  and  spreading  through 
the  camp,  at  the  same  time,  the  news  of  the  victory 
at  Salamanca,  and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  point- 
fd  out  to  them,  that  Frenchmen,  like  others,  were 
liable  to  defeat  ,•  and  called  on  his  soldiers  to  emu- 
late the  courage  of  the  British  and  patriotism  of  the 
Spaniards.    While  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  were 
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thus  excited  and  encouraged,  Koatonsoff  Cook  \  ■■»■■ 
ures  for  anticipating  Napoleon,  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  armistice  and  assuming  an  o&nmve  noft- 
ture.t  ^^ 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Momt'i  Annutice  broken  off-Nrnpokon  kftvet  BSomow  on  Mk 
Ootober— Bloody  SlqranMih  at  JMab-TanmBtavelx.— Nanoleca 
10,  great  danfer  wbile  raoonnoitrint— Be  relreate  to  VmS 
when  be  meati  Mortier  and  the  TouDg  Guaid.— WkaenieroS 
made  Pmoner,  aod  mnlted  by  Bonaparte.— The  KramlB  b 
blown  op  by  the  FVench.— Napoleon  contimne  im  ReteM  to- 
waida  Pouuod— Itf  Honon.— Conflict  near  Wiaama,  on  ad  Kih 
vember,  where  the  Fif  nch  Iom  4000  Men-Cmm  the  River 
Wiauna  darior  the  Night —The  Vioeroy  of  Italy  fMehee  fitoo- 
jeoik.  in  great  dntreetj-Bonaparte  arrivet atenoleiMdc  wHk 
the  headmoet  division  of  the  Qiand  Anny.— CalunHoui  Relnat 
of  Ney'i  Dhrinon.— The  whole  French  Army  now  eoBected  mt 
Smolensk.— Cautioue  oondoct  of  Prinee  SoliwartttnbeK.— Via* 
sengerode  need  on  his  road  to  Pane,  by  a  body  of  Coiaaefca.— 
TehitehigoiroceuiMei  Minric— Periloof  ■itnatioa  ofNapettMu . 

It  was  easy  to  nmke  Hurat  himself  the  activeper- 
son  in  breaking  off  the  armistice,  a  atep  whidi  the 
Russian  general  preferred,  lest  a  formu  intimation 
of  rupture  on  his  own  side,  might  lead  the  King  ot 
Naples  to  suspect  his  further  purpose.  Accordii^y, 
a  Cossack  having  fired  his  eari!>ine  when  Murat  was 
examining  the  advanced  gnards^  irritated,  as  it  was 
designed  to  do,  that  fiery  soldier,  and  induced  Um  to 
announce  to  the  Russian  generals  that  the  amusiios 
was  ended.  The  Russians  were  the  first  to  com- 
mence hostilities. 

The  camp,  or  position,  which  Murat  occapied, 
Worodonow,  was  covered  on  the  right,  and  on  tha 
centre,  by  a  rivulet  or  brook,  running  in  a  deep  rav- 
ine ;  but  the  stream  taking  another  direction,  left  a 
good  part  of  the  left  wing  uncovered,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  exposed  to  surprise  from  a  wood  cov- 
ering a  little  plain  where  his  left  rested.  Hie  sam 
of  Murat's  force,  which  consisted  of  the  cavalry, 
and  Poniatowski's  division,  was  computecl  to  be  up- 
wards of  30,000.  It  is  singular  that  since  the  Sjng 
of  Naples  expected  an  attack,  as  was  intimated  by 
his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  he  did  not  take  (he 
precaution  of  placingvidettes  and  advancea  ^arda 
m  the  woody  plain.  iBut  the  French,  from  their  long 
train  of  success,  were  accustomol  to  despise  theo' 
enemies,  and  to  consider  a  surprise  as  a  epedes  (^ 
affront  which  they  were  never  to  be  exposed  to. 

The  Russians  had  laid  a  plan,  whicn,  had  it  been 
dexterouslv  executed,  must  have  destroyed  the  whde 
French  advanced  guard.  An  attack  upon  the  Idt 
of  Murat*s  position,  by  two  Russian  columns,  un- 
der Count  Orlof  Dennizoff,  was  completely  sue- 
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t  I* Daring  the, work, it  waa  remarked  that  great  nitmbcn of 
ra^ent  surrounded  this  cross,  and  that  Napoleon,  weary  of  (heir 
hpane  croakinjr,  exelamicd,  that  'it  seenM^d  as  if  thcso  flocks  of 
IQ-ameoed  birds  meant  to  delhnd  it'  We  cannot  prutitnd  to  tell 
all  that  he  thought  in  this  critical  situation,  but  jt  is  well  known 
that  he  was  aecoaaible  to  every  kind  of  presentiment.  His  daily 
excursions,  always  iliumined  by  a  brilliant  sun,  in  which  bo  ttrove 
hunteif  to  perceive  and  te  make  others  recognise  his  star,  did  not 
ao^ae  him.  To  the  avllen  silence  of  inanimate  JIAoscow  waa 
■vpeiadded  that  of  the  surroanding  deserts,  ami  the  still  more  m«n- 
'""M  ail«Dee  of  A  lenndet.*'-^BgPB. ) 


cessful  J  but  other  two  columns,  by  whom  he  should 
have  been  supported,  did  not  arrive  in  time  upon  the 
point  of  action :  the  Poles,  under  Poniatowski^ 
made  a  glorious  defence  upon  the  right,  and  the  van- 
guard was  saved  from  utter  destruction.  But  there 
was  a  complete  defeat ;  the  King  of  Naples  lost  hiB 
cannon,  his  position,  and  his  boggog&had  {MMMmeii 
killed,  and  lost  1500  prisoners.  The  French  cavalry, 
except  a  few  of  those  belonging  to  the  guard,  mi^t 
be  said  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  Every  thing  which 
the  Russians  saw  in  the  enemy's  camp,  convinced 
lb  em  of  the  distress  to  which  the  French  were  re- 
duced. Flayed  cats  and  horse-flesh  were  the  dainties 
found  in  the  King  of  Naples*  kitchen. 

It  was  the  18th  of  October  when  jprst  the  noise  of 
the  cannon,  and  soon  after,  the  arrival  of  an  officer, 
brought  intelligence  of  this  mishap  to  Bonaparte. 
His  energy  of  character,  which  had  appeared  to 
slumber  during  the  days  he  had  spent  in  a  species 
of  irresolution  at  Moscow,  seemed  at  once  restored. 
He  ponred  forth,  without  nesitntion,  a  torrent  of  or- 
ders suited  for  the  occasion,  directing  the  march  of 
the  troops  to  support  Murat  at  Worodonow.  Not- 
withstanding the  miscellaneous  variety  of  direction^ 
each  was  distinct  in  itself,  yet  critically  connected 
with  the  others,  so  as  to  form,  on  the  whole,  a  per- 

:  ("  KoQtousoflr  made  his  camp  ring  with  the  news  of  the  vie* 
toryof  SalamaAi^.  'The  Preoch.'.said  he,  'are  exprlfed  finm 
Modnd ;  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  prewes  heavily  npon  Napo- 
leon.   Moscow  win  be  Ua  prison,  bia  grave,  tod  thai  of  alt  Mi 

naiMlaii«y.   We  shall  aotan lake  Pnnea m  ttokais.' "HtasinL  w 
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feci  and  ««Q-ooii]|«et0d  plan  of  moTemenlK  Par| 
oi  th*  orny  manshad  that  night ;  the  rest  had  their 
nmie  for  the  next  morning.  A  garrison,  nnder 
Marshal  Mortier,  was  left  as  a  rearguard  in  the 
Kremlin ;  from  wnii^h  it  may  be  inferrecTthat  Napo- 
leon did  not  as  yet  intend  a  nnal  retreat. 

On  the  19th  Octobor,  before  daybreak,  the  empd- 
ror  in  person  left  Moscow,  after  an  abode  of  thirty- 
fimr  days.  "^  Let  ns  maroh/'  he  said,  "  on  Ealoaga, 
and  wo  to  those  who  shall  oppose  ns."*  In  this 
brief  sentence  he  annomioed  the  whole  plan  of  his 
VBtreat,  which  was  to  defeat  the  army  of  Koutonso^ 
•r  oompel  him  to  retire^  and  then  himself  to  return 
to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  by  the  unwasted  route  of 
Kalooga,  Hedyn,  Ynkowo,  Elnia.  and  Smolensk. 

The  French  army^  which  now  filed  from  the  gates 
«f  Moscow,  and  which  continned  to  move  on  in  a 
living  mass  for  many  hours,  comprehended  about 
/8(^000  men,  indifferently  well  appomted.  and  march- 
ing in  good  order.  They  were  loUowea  by  no  less 
than  660  pieces  of  cannon,  a  train  beyond  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  and  2000  artillery  wagon8.t 
So  far  the  march  had  a  martial  and  imposing  as- 
pect. But  in  the  rear  of  these  came  a  conmsed 
^eiowd  of  many  thousands,  consistinf^  of  fbllowers 
of,  the  camp,  strasglers  who  had  rejoined  it,  and 
miaoner&  many  ofthem  employed  in  carrying,  or 
dririiig  forward  in  wheelbarrows,  the  spoil  or  the 
«onquerors.t 

Amongthese  were  French  famflies  formerly  inhab- 
itants ofMoflcow,  and  conrposing  what  was  called 
the  French  colony  there,  who  couid  no  longer  reckon 
■npoB  it  as  a  safe  place  of  abode,  and  who  took  the 
opportanity  of  retiring  with  their  countrymen. 
There  was,  beside&  a  mixture  and  confusion  of  all 
imaginable  kinds  of  carria/apes,  charged  with  the  bag- 
gage of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoils  of  Moscow, 
to  swell  those  trophies  which  Napoleon  had  seized 
upon  to  amuse  the  Parisians,  as  well  as  what  had 
been  seized  by  indiyiduals.  This  miscellaneous 
<orowd  resembled,  according  to  S6gur,  a  horde  of 
Tartars  returning  from  a  successful  invasion.) 

There  were,  as  has  been  said,  three  routes  from 
Moscow  to  Kalouga.  The  central,  or  old  road,  was 
that  upon  which  the  Russians  lay  encamped  at  their 
grand  position  of  Taroutino,  ana  in  front  of  it  was 
that  of  Worodonow,  or  Ynkowo,  where  they  had  so 
lately  defeated  MnraL  Napoleon  advanced  a  day's 
marcly^n  this  route,  in  order  to  induce  Koutousoftto 
belie^^ihathe  proposed  to  attack  his  army  in  front ; 
but  this  was  only  a  feint,  for,  on  the  next  day,  he 
turned  off  by  crossroads  into  the  western,  or  new 
road  to  Kalouga,  with  the  view  of  advancing  by  that 
route  until  he  should  be  past  the  Russian  camp  at 
Taroutino,  on  the  right  flank,  and  then  of  again 
crossing  from  the  new  road  to  the  old  one,  and  thus 

Stting  possession  of  Borowsk  and  Malo-Tarow- 
iTetZ|  towns  on  the  same  road  to  the  southward  of 
Taroutmo.  Tlius  the  Russian  position  would  be 
turned  and  avoided,  while  the  main  body,  of  the 
i^rench  emperor  would  be  interposed  betwixt  Eou- 
touBoff  and  Kalouga,  and  the  fertile  southern  prov- 
moes  laid  open  to  supply  his  army. 

On  the  23d,  the  emperor  with  his  main  body  at- 
tained Borowsk,  and  learned  that  the  division  of 
Delzons,  which  formed  his  vanguard,  had  occupied 
Malo-Yarowslavets  without  opposition.  Thus  far 
all  seemed  to  have  succeeded  according  to  Napoleon's 
wish. 

But  Koutousoffj  so  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the 

•  [aegv.tiLpuflSs  Twanty-fiftbBaUetinortbeGiaixirraDcb 
Anny-l". 

t  ["When  we  were  tlKXit  three  teafnei  flom  Mosoow,  the  en- 
DcrorMMped  to  wak  for  news  fronr  Mortier.  who  had  orden  to 
oefUoy  the  Kremlin  oa  leanng  the  idace  He  wa«  waUunfr  in  a 
field  wtik  M.  Dani;  this  gentleman  left  him:  I  waa  called— 
*  Well.  Kapp.  we  are  foinr  to  retreat  to  the  Prontiera  of  Poland  by 
the  road  to  Kalouga ;  I  shall  take  ap  good  winter-qtiarten.  1 
hope  tliat  Alexander  will  make  peace.'— '^Tou have  waited  a  long 
tiqie,  aire ;  tlie  iahabitaiita  foretel  that  it  will  be  a  nevere  winter.' 
— ^Poh!  pohi  with  your  inbabitanU.  It  is  the  19ih  of  October 
to'day ;  yon  tee  how  fine  it  is.  Do  you  not  recognise  my  ttarl, 
Bat  au  toat  he  said  to  me  in  the  way  of  enoouragoment  did  not 
•deeeive  t\en  Umself  t  Us  eooiiteoaiiea  bore  the  inazfcs  of  uneast- 

MM."— RATP,  U.  9Si.] 
t  (Jofflini,  t  IT.  p.  M8.] 
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danger  in  which  he  stood  of  hm$  cut  off  fkom  Ca» 
lougiL  retaliated  upon  Napoleon  us  ownmancBavi«h , 
and  aetached.Generals  DoktorofTand  Raefisikoi  to  tha 
SQuthward  with  a  strong  division,  to  outmarch  tha 
French,  and  occupy  the  position  of  Malo-Tarow- 
slavet2,  or  to  regam  it  if  it  was  taken.  He  himaelf 
breaking  up  his  camp  at  TaroutinOi  followed  with 
his  whole  army  by  the  road  of  Lectaiowo,  and 
marched  so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  French  army| 
and  reach  the  southward  of  Malo-Tarowslayets,  and 
consequently  again  intoposed  himself  between  Na- 
poleon and  Kalouga. 

Malo-Yarowslavetz  offers  a  strong  position.  Ilia 
town  is  built  on  a^rapid  declivitv,  broken  with  clifi^ 
the  bottom  of  which  is  washed  by  the  river  Louja. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  Lom**  &nd  connected 
with  the  town  by  a  bridge,  is  a  small  plain  with 
some  huts,  where  Delzonr  army  bivouacked,  hay- 
ing stationed  two  battalions  to  defend  the  town, 
and  to  watch  the  motiona  of  the  enemy.  About  four 
in  the  morning,  when  all  were  asleep,  save  the  few 
sentinels  who  Kept  a  careless  watch,  the  Russiana 
rushed  into  the  place  with  dreadful  outcries,  drova 
the  two  battalions  out  of  the  town,  and  pushed  them 
down  the  declivity  and  across  the  Louja  to  theiE 
main  bodv.  The  noise  of  the  artillery  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Eugene  the  viceroy,  who  being  only  about 
three  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  arrived  thera 
about  the  dawn.  The  soldiers  of  Delzons*  division 
were  then  discovered  struggling  to  regain  the  south* 
em  bank  on  which  the  town  was  situated.  En* 
couraged  by  the  approach  of  Eugene.  Delzons  pushed 
forward  across  the  bridge  repelled  the  Riusiana^ 
gained  the  middle  of  the  vulage,  and  vnis  shot  dead. 
His  brother,  who  endeavoured  to  drag  the  general's 
body  from  the  spot,  incurred  the  same  fate.  (Gen- 
eral Ouilleminot  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
threw  a  strong  party  of  French  into  the  church, 
which  served  as  a  citadel  during  the  continuance  of 
the  action.  The  Russians  rushed  in  once  mor&  and 
drove  Guillerainot  back  to  the  bridge.  He  was,  how- 
e^r,.  succoured  by  Pnnce  Eugene^  who,  after  various 
less  serious  attempts,  directed  a  whole  division  on 
thetown.li 

Malo-Yarowslavetz  was  then  recovered  by  the 
French,  but,  on  reconnoitring  a  little  farther,  tha 
whole  of  KoutousoiTs  army  appeared  on  the  plain 
beyond  it,  upwards  of  100,000  men  in  number,  and 
already  possessed  of  a  good  position,^  which  they 
were  improving  by  intrenchments.  Reinforcements 
from  the  Russian  ranks  immediately  attadced  ,tha 
French,  who  were  driven  back  on  the  town,  which, 
being  composed  of  wooden  huts,  was  now  in  flames, 
and  the  French  were  again  dispossessed  of  Malo- 
Yarowslavetz.  The  miserable  ruins  of  this  place 
were  five  times  won  and  lost.  At  length,  as  tha 
main  body  of  the  grand  army  came  up  under  Napo- 
leon himself,  he  found  the  French  still  in  possession 
of  the  disputed  village  and  its  steep  bank.  But  be- 
yond them  lay  the  numerous  Russian  army  stationed 
and  intrenched,  supported  by  a  very^large  train  of 
arrillery,  and  seeming  to  render  a  battle  absolutely 
indispensable  to  dislodge  them  from  the  position 
they  nad  taken,  and  the  fortifications  with  which 
they  had  secured  themselves. , 

A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  emperor,  the  hut  of  a  poor  weaver,  divided  by  a 
screen,  which  served  as  toe  only  partilion.lT  Here  he 
received  and  meditated  up9n  the  reports  of  his  gener- 
als, together  with  their  opinions,  and  learned,  to  his 
distress,  that  Bessi^res,  and  other  good  ofi^cers,  re- 
ported that  the  position  occupied  by  Koutousoff  was 
unassailable.**  He  resolved  to  judge  with  his  own 
eyes  on  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  turned  a 

n  [Jomini,  t  it.  p.  IM ;  B6gur,  t  iL  i>.  101 ;  Labanme,  i>.  9lTt 
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IT  ["In  the  habitation  of  a  weavei^-an  old,  craqr,  filthjr,  wooden 
hut,  and  in  a  dirty,  dark  room— was  the  ftte  of  the  army  ana  oc 
Europe  aboat  to  bo  decided.  "--fisoDii,  t  ii.  p.  107.1 

•*  V"0  heavens  I'  exclaimed  Napoleon,  rlas^g  hM  handi^ 
'  Are  you  sum  you  are  riwht )  Are  you  not  mistaken  7  Will  yog 
answer  for  that?'  Bessiervs  repeated  hts  assertion.  He  alRmMd 
that  *  300  grenadiers  would  suMce  to  keep  in  check  a  whole  anny.» 
Napideon  then  croased  his  a»n»  with  a  look  or  consternatioOi 
huan  his  head,  and  remained  as  if  overwfaehaed  with  Uie  deepeai 
dqjeiettoik"-BaauB.  t  ii  |».  los.) 
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aejjiljMtli  ekr  \6  th'e're^ortsiRrlUch  informed  Jiim  that 
^  tlfiQ^^<toc4^^  Mrer^  stealing  ^rough  tho  -woodsk  and 
faifdntiatmg  themselves  betwut  lum  aad  his  advan- 
ced gumrd.  ** 
At  dawrtjng,  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse,  in  or- 
der 10  reconnoitrcj  and  incurred  in  the  attempt  a 
great  risk  of  his  hie  or  ft'cedom.  It  was  about  nay- 
breakj  when,  as  attended  by  his^  stafi'  and  orderly 
soldiers,  he  crossed  the  little  plain  on  the  nortliera 
side  of  the  Louja  in  order  to  gain  the  bridge,  the 
level  ground  was  suddenly  filled  with  fugitives,  in 
the  rear  of  whom  appeared  some  black  raasBes.  At 
first,  the  cries  they  made  seemed  to  be^hose  of  Vive 
i^Emvcreur ;  but  the  wild  hourra  of  the  Cossacks 
atid  the  swiftness  of  their  advance,  soon  announced 
the  childnn  of  the  desert.  "It  is  the  Cossacks." 
teid  Rapp,  seizing  the  reins  of  the  emperor's  bridle. 
"You  must  turnback."  Napoleon  refused  to  re- 
tf eat,  drew  his  sword,  as  did  his  attendants,  and 
ttlaced  them^lvcs  on  the  side  of  the  highway. 
Rapp's  horse  was  wounded,  and  borne  down  oy  one 
of  these  lancers ;  but  the  emperor  and  suite  preserved 
their  liberty  by  standing  their  ground,  whdc  tho 
cloud  of  CossficksJ^  more  intent  on  plunder  than 
jJrisoncrs,  passrd  them  within  lance\<  length,  without 
observing  the  inestimable  prey  which  was  wiiliin 
their  gra^p,  and  threw  themselves  upon  some  car- 
-  riages  which  were  more  attractive.  The  arrival  of 
the  cavalrv  of  the  guard  cleared  the  plain  of  this 
desultory  out  venturous  and  pertinacious  enemy ; 
and  Nnpoleon  proceeded  to  cross  the  river  and  as- 
cend the  farther  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
tring. In  the  mean  time,- the  auaacilv  of  the  Cos- 
sacks in  their  retreat,  was  equal  to  the  wild  char- 
Ikcter  of  their  advance.  They  halted  between  the 
intervals  of  the  French  cavalry  to  load  their  pistols 
and  carbines,  perfectly  secure  that  if  pressed,  their 
horses,  at  a  touch  of  tne  whip  which  is  altacned  lo 
their  bridle,  would  outstrip  the  exhausted  chargers 
of  the  French  Imperial  Guard.* 

When  the  plain  was  attained,  Napoleon  saw  on 
the  front,  and  barring  the  road  to  Kalouga,  Koutod- 
soff  strongly  posted  with  upwards  of  100,000  men, 
andfon  the  right,  Platoff  and  6000  Co<3sacks,  with 
Attiller\'.  To  this  belonged  the  pulk  which  he  had 
just  encountered,  and  who  were  returning  from  the 
flanks  of  his  line,  loaded  with  booty,  whilst  others 
flOerned  to  meditate  a  similar  attack.  He  relumed 
to  his  miserable  headquarters,  after  having  finished 
•    his  reconnoitring  party. 

A  second  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  Bona- 
parte having  heard  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Mu- 
nt.  who  gave  his  advice  for  attacking  Koutousof!) 
ana  of  Davoust,  who  considered  the  position  of  the 
Russian  general  as  one  which,  covering  a  long  suc- 
c^sion  of  defiles,  mi^t  be  defended  mch  by  inch, 
at  length  found  himself  obliged  to  decide  between 
the  angry  chiefs,  and  with  a  grief  which  seemed  to 
deprive  liim  of  his  senses  for  a  little  while,  gave  the 
unusual  orders— to  retreat.t  Bonaparte's  own  per- 
■onal  experience  had  convinced  him  how  much,  in 
aidvancinff,  his  flanks  would  be  exposed  to  the  Hett- 
ntl^nand  nis  Cossacks,  who  had  mustered  in  j^at 
force  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Medyn.  Other  intel- 
ligence informed  him  that  his  rear  had  been  attack- 
ea  by  another  body  of  Cossacks  coming  from  iSver, 
and  who  belonged  not  to  KoutousofTs  army,  but  to 
another  Russian  division  under  the  command  of 
Winzengerode,  which  was  advancing  ^  from  the 
northward  to  re-occupy  Moscow.  This  showed 
that  the  coiftnmnication^  of  the  French  were  at 
the  enemy's  mercy  on  die  west  and  the  i^pnh,  on 
flank  and  m  rear,  and  seems  to  have  determined  the 
emperor  to  give  at  length,  and  most  reluctantly,  the 
oftiers  to  retreat,  jfor  the  purpoae  of  returning  to  the 
frontiers  by  Vereia  and  Wiasma,  the  same  road  by 
which  they  had  advanced. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Napoleon  resigned  the 
Mttled  fMDiMMe  of  bis  own  mind,  either  to  the  advice 
ot  those  around  him,  or  to  any  combination  of  op- 
posing circmnstances.  He  usually  received  any  oo- 
lection  founded  on  the  difficulty  oi  executing  his  or- 
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Hers,  witK  an  evasive  answer^  *\AK^in^e^jpinU  pa»f{ 
which,  from  the  sarcastic  mode  in  which  ho  uttered 
the  words,  plainly  showed  toat  he  imputed  the  al^ 
leged  impossibihty  to  the  imbecihty  of  the  Officer 
who  used  the  apology..  It  might  have  been  betted 
for  Napol^n,  in  many  iusianees,  had  he  sopiewhfeit 
abated  this  pertinacity  of  dispontion;  ar^  yet  it 
happened,,  that  by  jielding  with  unwonted  docikrf 
to  tne  advice  of  his  generals  u|>on  the  present  ocea> 
sion,  be  actually  retreated  at  the  very  moraeDt  wbeiS 
the  ^rand  Russiab  army  were  witJidEaWiiig  from  the 
position  in  which  Davoust  had  proDOOBCea  tham  an* 
asHailuble.  Tiu)  reason  of  this  rerrofirade  movement. 
whieli  involve<i  tho  most  seROUs  risk,  and  wiiich. 
had  Napple^m  been  aware  of  it,  might  h^re  \mldea 
him  ncce:»s  to  the  most  fertile  and  unharafaed  prov- 
inces of  liu^at^ia,  was  said  to  be  Koutousoff'a  icars 
that  tlic  French.  movinK  from  their  right  flaak^ 
might  have  marched  rounu  the  Russian  affoiy  by  tber 
way  of  Modyn.    The  tmth  seems  to  he,  that  Kou<- 
tou'sof^  though  placed  in  ci^mmsatd  of  the  gran^ 
army,  m  order  to  indulge  the  solditrs  with  a  geniral 
action,  was  slow  and  cautious  by  natnre^  and  ren- 
dered more  so  by  his  advanced  age.    He  forgot,  thar 
in  war,  to  ^aiji  brilliant  results,  or  eveitio  preterit 
great  reverses,  some  risks  must  be  run;  and  hay^r 
received  just  praise  for  his  practised  and  cantionB 
movements  from  the  battle  of  Borodino  till  that  of 
Malo-Vaiowslavetz,  he  now  carried  the  quahtie»'of 
prudence  and  circumspection  to  th«*  extreine.  and 
shunned  a  general  action^  or  rather  the  havara  of  a 
general  attack  from  the  French,   when  he  mivlit 
certainly  have  trusted,  first,  in  the  chance  (which< 
turned  out  ilie  reality)  of  Bonaparte's  Hctreat;  sec- 
ondly, in  the  courage  of  his  troops,  ahd  the  strengtli 
of  his  position.    "But  fortune,"  sai-s  Tacitus,  "fias 
the  chief  influence  oP  warlike  events;"  and  abe«o 
ordered  it  that  both  the  hostile  aitnies  retired  at 
once.    So  that  while  Bonaparte  retreated  towards 
Borowsk  and  Vereia,  the  route  by  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, the  Russians  were  leaving  open  before  him 
the  road  to  Kalouga,  to  gain  which  he  had  fought, 
and  fought  in  v^in,the  bloody  battle  of  Mafo-Yaroww 
slavetz.     Favoured,  however,    by  rheir  iiiitiwnso< 
clouds  of  light  cavalry  the  Russians  learned  the- 
retrograde  movement  of  Napoleon  long  Ksforc  he 
couldhave  any  certain  knowledge  of  thehrs;  and  in 
consequence,  mancauvred  from  their  left  so  BS'tm- 
approach  the  points  of  Wiasma  and  Gjatz,  by  which 
tne  French  must  needs  pass,  if  they  meant  to  march: ' 
on  Smolensk. 

At  Vereia,  where  Napoleon  had  his  headquartarv  : 
on  the  27th  October,  he  had  the  aStiafaction  to meec 
with  Mortier,  and  that  part  of  the  Young  GhMid' 
which  had  garrisoned  the  Kremlin.    They  hroosfar 
with  them  an  important  prisoner,  whom  chanoe^or: 
rather  his  awn  imprudence,  had. thrown  into  "th^ 
hands.    We  have  said  incidentally,  that  upon  m^ 
French  army  evacualitig  Moscow^,  W'masacerode^ 
with  a  considerable  body  of  forces^  adyaneea  upon 
the  Twer  to  regain  possessida  of  the  citjf .    All  wm»r 
vacant  and  silent  except  whers  the  French  gartisov 
lay  deserted  and  m/^ody,  in  the  Ksemlin^  with  a  li^ 
detached  outpoete.     Winzengerode,  with  a  smgle  ' 
aid-de-camPt  rode  imprudeouy  forwatd.  and  boik'* 
were  seized  by  the  French  soMieFS.    liie  g^MCat' 
waved  a  white  handkercmel^  and  claimed  the  imfi"  • 
lege  of  a  flag  of  truce,  aUeging  that  he  came  to*- 
summon  the  French  marshal  to  SuTODdflr.     But 
Mortier  refused  him  the  privilege  he  elaimed^  ob- 
serving, plausibly,  that  Tt'was  not  the  bustom  of  gen- 
eral officers  t9  summon  garrisons  in  person- 

Before  leaving  Moscow,  the  French,  by  the  espa- 
cial  command  of  Napoleon,  prepared  to  blow  up  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars.  As  the  K^mlin  wSs 
totally  useless  as  a  fortification,  even  if  Napole- 
on could  have  hoped  ever  to  return  to  Moscow  a*^ 
a  victor,  this  act  of  wanton  mischief  can  only  jba 
imputed  to  a  desire  to  do  something  personally  dis* 
pleasing  to  Alexander,  because  he  had  been  foond  to-; 
possess  a  firmer  chamcter  than  his  former  friend 
had  anticipated.^  The  mode  of  executing  this  tnaii'* 
date,  which,  however,  ahould  be  probaolf  asccibadi 
•  }  UoBiioi,  t  Ir.  pw  Ui.] 
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totb6:«iginMM/ira»-t  pitiM  6T  a^ttonil  barbarity. 
AwsivMt  votne  of  th«1^i69ian8  Whd  were  left  be- 
hind;' men  «f  the  lowest  rahk  and  habits,  wouM 
crowd^ia  t«  plunder  thepalaci^  when  the  French  re- 
treated, they  attached  lori^  slow  matcheil  to  the 
{gunpowder  which  was  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the 
paia<ie,  ^nd  hjAt^  them  'when  thte  rf*ar  of  the  Pre  nch 
column  marched  out.  The  French  were  but  at  a 
short  distance,  when  the  explosion  took  place,  which 
laid  a  conskieFable  part  of  the  Kremlin  m  ruinci,  and 
de»troyed  at  the  same  time,  in  mere  wantonness,  a 
number  of  wret^es,  whom  curiosity  or  love  of  plun- 
der had,  as  was  anticipated,  induced  to  crowd  within 
thejpfllacd>  The  KuBsmn  troops  poufed  in,  destroy- 
ed ine  mines  which  had  not  yet  exploded,  and  extin- 
{Hiithed  the  firJB  which  had  already  caught  the  biiild- 
mg.  The  pattiotic  ferefeigiit  of  the  Russian  peasants 
waa  now  inade  manifest.  We  have  mentioned  the 
exttenie  wanfs<of  tho  French  in  the  desolate  city. 
No  «ooner  wis  the  Ruwsian  flag  hoisted,  than  these 
wants  vaTmhrd,  ■  as  if  by  ma?ir.  Eighteen  hundred 
cars,  loaded  wit! I  br(<frd,  pouvrd  in  from  the  nei^h- 
boarhood/on  the  very  day  that  saw  Moscow  re-oc- 
cupied. Thehraad/ atfd  the  niodo  of  conveying  it, 
had  been  in  secret  prepared  by  these  rustic  patriots. 

Wt  relum'to  the  movements  of  the  French  army. 
The  dTeadftd'  explosion  of  the  Kremlin  shook  the 
grewnd'like  an  earthquake,  and  announced  to  Napft- 
leon,  then  on'  his  march  against  Koutousoff,  that 
his  oonimandB  had  been  obeyed.  On  the  next  day, 
abnttetin  onnoanced  in  a  triumphant  tone  that  the 
Kremlin,  coeval  with  the  Rnssian  monarchy,  had 
existed;  and  that  Moscow  was  now  but  an  impure 
layatfliir,  while  "  the  200,000  persons  which  once 
formed  hdr  population,  wandered  through  the  for- 
ests, subsiating- on  wila  roots,  or  perishinp  forwnnt 
of  them."  With  yet  more  auaaciiy,  the  same  ofiioial 
annunciation  represents  the  retreat  of  the  French  as 
an  advance  on  the  road  to  victory.  "The  army  ex- 
peetB  to  be  put  in  motion  on  the  24th,  to  gain  the 
Dwhia.  and  to  assume  a  position  which  will  place  it 
eighty  leagues  n^ftrer  to  St  Petersburgh,  and  to  Wil- 
na }  a  double  advantage,  since  it  will  bring  us  nearer 
the  mark  we  aim  at,  andthe 'means  by  wliicli  it  may 
be  ac«)mpKshed."t  While  such  splendid  figments 
war*  circulated  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  the  real  aiiefWion  uias,  not  whether  the  French 
w^reto  appi<oach  St.  Petersburgh,  but  by  what  means 
thoy  were  to  get  out  of  Russia  with  the  semblance 
of  an  army  Yemaining  fo  ,xtheT. 

Ff  apolooii*B  spirit  was  observed  to  be  soured  by  the 
reftuUof  the  afrah-  at  Malo-Yarowslavet7.  It  was 
indeed  an  operation  of  the  last  consequence,  smceit 
cormpelled  a  bfok^  and  suflfering  army  to  retreat 
thft>ugh  a  country  already  wasted  by  their  own  ad- 
vance, and  by  the  acts  of  the  Russians,  where  the 
hoasea  were  burnt,  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  the 
roadfi  brokeniip,  instead  of  taking  the  roikd  by  Ka- 
loiigft,  through  a  region  which  offered  both  the 
means  of  eubsistencc  and  shelter.  When  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year  was  considered,  it  might 
be  eaid  that  the  rethial  upon  Vereia  sounded  the 
death -knell  of  the  French  army.  Thei^e  mehincholy 
cofysiderations  did  not  escape  Bonaparte  himself 
though  he  endeavoafed  to  disguise  th^m  from  others, 
by  asserting,  in  a  bulletin  dated  from  Borowsk,  that 
the  country  around  was  extremely  rich,  might  be 
compared  to  the  best  parts  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  that  the  weather  reminded  the  troops  of  the  sun 
and  the  delicioua  cHmate  of  Fontainbleau.t    His 

*J^  Barreb  of  powder  hnd  beto  placiod  in  all  the  halb  of  t\a 

of  tKQ CUM,  antf  issooo  pouima  xmdat  the  vaults  wbico 

ledtlMTn.    Wfailo  Mortier  waa  /apidly  rHJMnf ,  some  Coa- 

and  aqliilid  Muaeoviiea  avprteefaed:  iter  uirtened.  and 

tJacoed  xa  the  apparent  quiet  which  pervaded  tho  fi)rires.i, 

twy  venture^  to  penetrate  Into  ft ;  they  ascended .  and  their 

hafila.  aacer  after  plander,  were  already  atretcliT'd  fhrth.  when  in  a 

^  T^  y^'^  ^^  destreTed.  crashed,  hurled  into  the  air, 

\^  fauiJdiopi  which  ibeL  had  oonie  to  pillBUD,  and  80.<M0 

artas  that  had  been  lefl  beliind  there :  and  (hen  their 

hiubfii  mixed  with  fVagmcnts  of  walh  ana  shattered  wea- 

polii,  trfdwti  to  a  treat  distance,  descended  in  a  horrible  sboMrer." 

-^MHO,  t  it  p.  bW.] 

♦  iTwentjr-sixlh  Btdletin  of  the  Grand  Amjj.l 

S<rTkeIiiifMUnli  sfRvsiia  do  not  reooIMot  toeh  a  aSMon 

■a  we  have  had  for  the  last  twenty  yeaia.    The  army  is  io  «a«t* 
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tetifil^  trfts  Vilely  Alf^tbd.    !/lfnontf«thi^  Modes  (Vf^ 
venting  Ids  displeasure,  he  bitlemr  upbraided  his 
prisoner  Wini^engerode,  who  was  then  brought  b^ 
fere  him.    "Who  are  yon?"    he  exclaimed^— "A 
man  without  a  cotmtryf— Yon  have  over  been  my 
enemy— Yon  were  in  the  Austrian  ranks  when  i 
fought  against  them— I  have  become  Aus triads  friend, 
and  I  find  you  in  those  of  Russia— You  have  been  a  ' 
warm  instigator  of  the  war ;  nevertheless,  you  aro 
a  native  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine— 'you  are 
my  subject — you  are  a  rebel— Seize  on  him,  gen    ' 
darmes!— Let  him  be  brought  to  trial  !"II 

To  this  threat,  which  snowed  that  Napoleon  ac 
counted  the  states  of  the  Confederacy  not  as  apper 
taining  in  sovereignty  to  the  princes  whoJ^e  names 
they  bore,  bill  as  flie  immediate  subjects  of  France, 
from  whom  the  French  emperor  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect direct  fealtv,  Napoleon  added  other  terms  of* 
abuse?   and  called  Wmzensjercde  an  Euj^lish  hire- 
ling and  incendiary,  while  he  behaved  with  civility  * 
to  pis  aid-de-camp  Nnri^hkiii,   a  native  Russian-  , 
This  violence,  lioweyer,  liad  no  other  consequence 
thanlhatof  the  dismissal  of  WJhzengerode,  a  close 
prisoner,  to  Lithuania,  to  be  from  thence  forwarded  ] 
to  Parifl.lT    The  presence  of  a  cnptivc  of  rank  and 
reputation,  an  aid-de-cnmp  of  the  Eniperor  of  Rus-* 
sia,  was  designed  of  course  to  give  countenance  to  , 
the  favourable  accounts  which  Napoleon  might  find 
it  convenient  to  circulate  on  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign.   It  waa  not,  however,  Winzengerode's  for- 
tune to  make  this  disagreeable  journey.    H^  was,  ^d  ' 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  released  in  Lithuania, 
when  such  an  event  was  least  to  be  hoped  for. 

Accounts  had  been  received,  tending  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  Russian  army  were  moNi ng  on' 
M»  dvn,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  hitercrpting  the 
French  army,  or  at  least  harassing  their  passage  at  ' 
Wiasma  or  at  Gjatz.    By  the  orders  of  Nnpoleon, 
therefore,  the  army  pressed  forward   on  the  last- 
named  town.     They  marched  on  in  three  corpa 
d'armife.    Napoleon  was  with  the  first  of  these  ar 
mies.    The  second  was  commanded  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  Prince  Eugene.    The  third,  which  was  des- 
tined to  act  as  a  rearguard,  was  led  by  Davoust, 
whose  love  of  order  and  military  discipline  might  ' 
be,  it  was  hoped,  some  check  upon  the  license  and' 
confusion  of  sucn  a  retreat.    It  was  designed  that' 
one  day's  march  should  intervene  between  the  move-; ' ' 
ments  of  each  of  these  bodies,  to  avoid  conAisiou, 
and  to  facilitate  the  collecting  subsistence  ;  being  a  | 
delay  of  two.  or  at  most  three  days,  betwixt  the  op- 
erations of  tne  advanced  guard  and  that  of  the  rea^.  ; 

It  has  been  often  asked,  nor  has  the  question  ever 
be6n  satisfactorily  answered,  why  Napoleon  prefer-  • 
red  that  his  columns  should  thus  creep  over  the  ^ 
same  ground  in  succession,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
bined and  rapid  mode  of  marching  by  three  column*^ ' 
in  front,  by  which  he  would  have  saved  time,  arid 
increased,  by  the  breadth  of  country  which    tha;" 
march  occupied^  the  means  of  collecting  subsisf- 
ence.    The  impracticnbility  of  the  roads  cannot  be 
alleged,  because  the  Frencli  army  had  come  thithter  " ; 
arranged  in  three  columns,  fearching^  to  the  fro|>t' 
abreast  of  each  other,  which  waa  the  reverse  of  thOT 
order  in  the  retreat. 

In  the  road,  the  army  passed  Borodaio,  the  pcene 
of  the  grand  battle  which  exhibited  so  roaay  vca* 
tigeaorthe  French  prowess,  and  of  the  loss  they  had ' 
sustained.**    This,  the  most  sangmnary '  conflict  of 

tremely  rich  coiratrr :  it  may  ba  eooipared  to  tfco  best  In  FranoS 
orGennany."— 7V«my-f<«A  p»//teffn.] 

%  ["Crossing  hb  arms  with  violence,  at  if  to  grasp  ana  to  re- 
strain hinjself/'-9aCTTB,  t.  ii.  p.  131 J  

■  I"  The  gendarrhes  r?maine^  motionless.  Kke  men  accnstomaa  . 
to  see  these  rlolent  scenes  terminate  witliout  afftct,  and  sore  or 
obeying  bcjitbjr  disobeying. "^Ibid.  t.  ii.  p.  131.1  u.  ^• 

\  I"  Each  or  us  endeavoured  to  appease  the  emperor;  tne  Kij»f 
of  rCaplcs  the  DuJtP  do  Vicenjui  particularly,  sugrestetf  to  htm 
bow  much,  in  the  present  situation  of  Ihhigs,  any  vwlMiee  to- 
wards a  wian  who  had  bis  origin  under  the  quality  or  a  Russtaa 
general,  woald  be  to  be  lamented :  there  was  no  councu  or  war, 
and  the  afWr  rested  fliere."— Rapp,  P-  ^S*!  ,   .j^,   -_         .    ^ 

••  f"  The  ground  was  covered  all  around  wW»  fiagmentj  of 

helmets  and  euhaases.  broken  drums,  pnn  •tocka,  tatters  of  uni- 

Ibans,  and  standards  died  with  blood.    On  thi#  desolate  snot  ^ 

jhirty  thooAnd  halfdevoarod  corses.    A  "umbej  "f  ■<W^<*!| 

left  OB  the  Bummit  of  ooa  of  tba  hiDs,  overlooked  tha  whowi   m 
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nodnm  times,  btd  bean  entiiely  without  edequate 
adyantafles  to  the  yictore.  The  momentaiy  poaaes- 
aion  of  Moacow  had  aaoihAated  evenr  chanee  of  an 
easential  result  by  the  catastrophe  which  followed ;  ' 
and  the  army  which  had  been  Tictorioua  at  Borodino 
waa  now  eecaping  from  their  conqueata,  aurrounded 
by  danger  on  every  hand,  and  already  diaorganixed 
on  many  points  br  danger,  pain,  and  privation.  At 
the  convent  of  JLoIotakoL  which  had  been  the  grand 
hospital  of  the  French  after  the  battle,  many  of  the 
wounded  were  found  still  alive,  thouf(h  thoosanda 
more  had  perished  for  want  of  matenals  neoesaary 
lor  surgical  treatment^food  of  suitable  quality,  band- 
agea,  and  the  like.  The  aurvivera  crawled  to  the 
door,  and  extended  their  aapplicating  hands  to  their 
countrymen  aa  they  passed  onward  on  their  weary 
march.  Bv  Napoleon'a  orders,  such  of  the  patients 
ma  were  able  to  bear  being  moved  were  placed  on  the 
fluttlera*  carta,  while  the  reat  were  left  m  the  con- 
vent, together  with  some  wounded  Russian  prison- 
era,  whose  presence^  it  was  hoped,  might  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  French.* 

,  Several  of  those  vi4io  had  been  placed  in  the  car- 
riagee  did  not  travel  very  far.  The  sordid  wretches 
to  whom  the  carts  and  wains,  loaded  with  the  plun- 
der of  Moscow,  belonged,  got  rid  in  many  caaea  of 
the  additional  burden  imposed  on  them,  by  lagging 
behind  the  column  of  march  in  deaolate  places,  and 
murdering  the  men  intrusted  to  their  charge.  In 
other  parts  of  the  column,  the  Russian  pnaoners 
were  seen  lymg  on  the  road,  their  braina  shot  out 
by  the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  them,  but  who 
took  thia  mode  of  freeing  themselves  of  the  trouble. 
It  is  thus  a  continued  course  of  calamity  renders 
men  s  minds  selfish,  ravenous,  and  fiendish,  indiffer- 
ent to  what  evil  they  inflict,  because  it  can  scarcely 
equal  that  which  they  endure ;  as  divines  say  of  the 
condemned  spiiits,  that  they  are  urged  to  malevo- 
lent actions  against  men,  by  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  state  of  reprobation. 

Napoleon,  with  his  first  division  of  the  grand 
army,  reached  Gjatzt  without  any  other  inconveni- 
ence than  arose  from  the  state  of  the  roada,  and 
the  distresses  of  the  soldiery.  From  Gjatz  he  ad- 
vanced in  two  marches  to  Wiasma,  and  halted  there 
to  allow  Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Davoust  to 
€ome  up,  who  had  fallen  five  days'  march  to  the 
tear,  instead  of  three  days  only  as  had  been  direct- 
ed. On  the  l9t  November,  the  emperor  again  re- 
sumed his  painful,  retreat,  leaving,  however,  the 
corps  of  Ney  at  Wiasma  to  reinforce  and  relieve  the 
rearguard  under  Davoust,  who,  he  concluded,  must 
be  worn  out  with  the  duly.  lie  resumed  with  his 
Old  Guard  the  road  to  Dorogobouje,  on  which  town 
he  thought  it  probable  the  Ruasians  might  be  moving 
to  cut  him  o^  and  it  was  most  important  to  pre- 
Tent  them. 

Another  order  of  Napoleon's  confirms  his  sense 
of  the  danger  which  had  now  begun  to  oppress  him. 
He  commanded  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  ancient  ar- 
mour, cannon,  and  the  great  cross  of  Iwan,  to  be 
prown  into  the  lake  of  Semelin,  as  trophies  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  restore,  and  unable  to  carry 
ofHt  Some  of  the  artillery,  which  the  unfed  horses 
were  unable  to  drag  forward,  were  also  now  neces- 


■eeraod  u  If  death  had  here  fixed  hb  erapira :  it  wai  that  teirible 
TCdntAC,  tte  oommett  and  the  fraTe  of  Caotafaieouit  The  ety, 
•  It  is  the  field  of  the  treat  battle  i'  fanned  a  lone  aaddolefid  mar* 
mar.  Napoleon  paawd  quickly— nobody  stopped.  Cold,  hiu«er, 
and  the  enemy  urfed  ua  on  ;  we  merely  turned  our  Tacei  ai  we 
proceeded,  to  take  a  last  melancholy  look  at  the  mat  grave  of  our 
«ompanioni  in  arms.''--8BoaL  t  iL  p.  137.  "  On  arriviDg  at  Bo- 
rodino, my  oonsternation  was  mexpnejsiblo  at  finding  the  90,000 
■lea,  wtio  had  perished  there,  yet  lying  exposed.  In  one  place 
wen  to  be  seen  garawnU  yet  rad  with  bloodTand  bones  gnawed 
by  dofs  and  birds  of  prey ;  m  another  were  broken  arms,  drums, 
heunets,  and  swords.'*— LABAiniB,  p.  ass.] 

•  I«gur,  t  iip.  188.J 

t  ("  On  approaching  Gjatz,  we  felt  the  slncerest  regret  when  we 
perceiyed  that  the  whole  town  had  disappeorod.  Gjatz,  construct- 
ed entirely  of  wood,  was  consumed  in  a  day.  It  contained  many 
«xoBllent  manufactories  of  doth  and  leaihcr,  and  furnished  the 
Russian  navy  with  considerable  quantities  of  tar,  cordage,  and 
marine  stores."— Labaumc.  p.  970.1 

}  ["  In  this  vast  wreck,  the  army,  like  a  greit  ship  tossed  by  the 
ttost  tremendous  of  lemitests,  threw,  without  hesitation,  into  that 
of  ice  and  sno  w.all  that  could  ilacken  or  impede  its 
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•anly  left  behind,  thbugh  tlie 
communicated  in  ereiy  instance  to  Napoleoiwwboi, 
bred  in   the  artillery   d^artment,  ehenabed,  fika 
many  offioera  of  that  branch  of  service^ «  tort  oC 
superstitions  reverence  for  hisgnnt. 

The  emperor,  and  the  vangaaid  of  his  amy.  had 
hitherto  passed  unoppoeed.  It  was  not  so  wtth  the 
centre  and  the  rear.  They  were  attacked,  ounBK 
the  whole  course  of  that  march,  by  clouds  of  Coo- 
sacks,  bringing  with  them  a  speoes  of  Jight  artilleiy 
mounted  on  sledges,  which,  kerning  pace  with  their 
motions^  threw  showers  of  balls  among  the  col- 
umns ot  the  French ;  while  the  menaoedchar^ge  of 
these  irregular  cavalnr  frequeiftly  obliged  the  march 
to  halt,  that  the  men  might  form  lines  or  squares  to 
protect  themaelvea.  The  paasage  of  stieams  wheie 
bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  hoites  and  wa^* 
ons  were  overturned  on  the  precipitous  banka,  or  m 
the  miry  fords,  and  where  drnrers  and  horses  droi^ 
ped  dowil  exhausted,  added  to  this  eonfiuioa  wbea 
such  obstacles  occuned.  The  two  divisiona,  how- 
ever, having  as  yet  seen  no  regular  forces,  paaaed 
the  night  or  the  2d  November  in  deceitlul  trasMiaiUi^a 
within  two  leagues  of  Wiasma,  where  Ney  wae  ly- 
ing ready  to  join  them. 

In  that  fatal  nighty  MiloradowitdL  one  of  the 
boldest  most  enterprising,  and  active  oi  the  ITiibbihh 
geoerais,  and  whom  the  French  were  wont  to  oaU 
the  Russian  Murat^  arrived  with  the  vanguard  of 
the  Russian  regulars,  supported  by  Platoff  and 
many  thousand  Coasacks,  and  bdng  the  harbii^er 
of  KoutoQso^  and  the  whole  grand  army  of  Ruasn. 

The  old  Russian  general,  when  he  leamed  ^bm 
French  emperor's  plan  of  retiring  by  Ojatz  and 
Wiasma,  instantly  turning  his  own  retreat  into  a 
movement  to  the  left,  amved  by  crossroads  from 
Malo-Tarowslavetz.  The  Ruasians  now  reached 
the  point  of  action  at  daybreak,  pushed  tkroogh 
Prince  Eugene's  line  of  marvh,  and  insulated  his 
vanguard,  while  the  Cossacks  rode  like  a  whirlwind 
among  the  host  of  stragglers  and  followers  of  the 
army,  and  drove  them  along  the  plain  at  the  lance's 
point.  The  viceroy  was  succoured  by  a  raBuneot 
which  Ney,  though  himself  hardly  presseo,  de- 
spatched to  his  aid  from  Wiasma,  and  bis  rearguard 
was  disengaged  by  the  exertions  of  Davoust,  who 
marched  Hastily  forward  to  extricate  thein.  The 
Russian  artillery,  which  is  superior  in  calibre,  and 
carries  farther  than  the  French,  manflauvred  with 
rapidity,  and  kept  up  a  tremetidous  cannonade,  to 
which  the  French  had  no  adequate  means  of  rcpy- 
ins.  Eugene  and  Davoust  made  a  moat  gallant 
defence }  yet  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  main 
tain  their  ground,  had  Koutooso^  aa  was  to  have 
been  expected,  either  come  up  in  person,  or  sent  a 
strong  detachment  to  support  his  vangosrd. 

The  battle  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till- 
towards  evening,  when  Eugene  and  Davoust  inished 
through  Wiasma  with  the  remains  of  their  divisions^ 
pursued  by  and  almost  mingled  with  the  Russians^ 
whose  army  marched  into  the  town  at  the  charging 
atep,  with  drums  beating,  and  all  the  indications  of 
victory.    The  French  divisions,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  having  passed  the  river,  (which  fike  the 
town  is  called  Wiasma),  established  themselves  in 
obscurity  and  comparative  safety  upon  the  left  banlL 
The  day  had  been  disastrous  to  the  French  anna 
though  their  honour  remained  unsullied.    They  had 
lost  about  4000  men,  their  regiments  were  moaMered 
down  to  battalions,  their  battalions  td  compaaiea, 
their  companies  to  weak  picguets.! 

All  tacticians  agree,  tnat,  if  ICoutousofi*  had  rein- 
forced.Miloradp witch,  as  warmly  urged  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  or  if  he  had  forced  the  town  of  ^ 


which  his  numbers  might  have  enabled  him  to  do, 
both  the  centre  and  rear  divisions  of  Napoleon*a 
force,  and  probably  the  troops  under  Ney  alsa 
must  have  been  inevitably  cut  off.  But  the  aged 
general  confided  in  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
winter,  and  declined  to  purchase,  by  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen,  a  victory  of  which  he  held  himself 
secured  by  the  climate.   The  French  were  so  far  from 

.  \  [Jomioi,  t  IT.  p.  m i  SCgur,  L  fi.  p.  US; 
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any  place  wliare  they  ooold  prociife  either  food  or 
shelter  i  they  were  id  hemmed  in,  and  eonflned  tp  the 
desolated  higfa-roade,  whieh  eTery  column  as  it 
passed  rendered  more  impracticable  to  the  rest,  that 
he  refused  to  gain,  at  the  sword's  point,  advantasee 
which  he  deemed  himself  sure  of  poeeessing  with- 
ost  effi>rt  Determined,  therefore,  to  avoid  a  general 
battlob  yet  to  maintain  his  advantsges  over  the 
Fran<»  by  manceuvring;  Koutousoff  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  remonstranoee,  and  even  threats,  of  those 
who  difiered  in  opinion  from  him,  removed  his  head* 

auarters  to  Kraanoi.  leaving  to  Miloradowitch  the 
ut^of  beatineup  the  rear  of  the  French  on  their 
retreat,  by  following  the  course  of  the  high-road, 
while  the  Hettman  Plato^  flanking  the  French 
march  with  his  Cossacks,  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  distress  theiii. , 

In  the  mean  while,  the  viceroy  received  orders 
fiom  Napoleon  to  abandon  the  straight  road  to  Smo- 
lensk, which  was  the  route  of  the  corps  of  Davoust 
and  Ney,  aitd  to  move  northward  on  Dowkhow- 
tehina  tnd  Poreczia,  to  afford  countenance  and  sup- 

Eort  to  Mar^chal  Oudinot,  now  understood  to  be 
ard  pressed  by  'V^ttgenstein,  who,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  had  regained  the  superiority  in  the  north 
o(  Sasaia.  The  viceroy,  in  obedience  to  this  order, 
began  his  march  on  the  new  route  which  was  en- 
jeined  him,  bv  marching  himself  upon  Zasselie. 
closely  pursoeo,  watched,  and  harassed  by  his  ususl 
Scythian  attendants.  He  was  compeiled  to  leave 
bebiiid  him  sixty-four  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  these, 
witn  three  thousand  stragglers,  fell  into  the  prompt 
grasp  ot  the  pursuers. 

A  large  cloud  of  Cossacks,  with  PlatoflT  at  their 
brad,  sccompanied  the  movements  of  the  viceroy 
and  nis  Italian  army.  Whoever  strayed  from  the 
column  waa  inevitabyr  their  prey.  Eugene  passed  a 
night  at  Zasaehe,  without  having  as  yet  encountered 
any  great  misfortune.  But  in  advancmg  from  thence 
to  iTowkhowtchinSi  the  French  had  to  cross  the 
Wop.  a  river  swelled  by  rains,  while  the  passage  to 
the  lord  was  steep  and  frozen.  Here  the  viceroy 
paraed  over  bis  infantry  with  great  difficulty,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  twenty-three  pieces  or  cannon 
and  ail  lids  baggase,  to  the  Cossacks.  The  unhappy 
Italians,  wett^T  uom  head  to  foot,  were  compelled 
to  pass  a  miserable  night  in  bivouac  upon  the  other 
side  s  and  many  expired  there,  whose  thoughts,  when 
perisbing  so  miserably,  must  have  been  on  their  own 
mild  climate  and  dehcious  country.  Next  day,  the 
shnrering,  half-naked  and  persecuted  column  reached 
Oowkhowtchine,  where  they  expected  some  relief; 
but  their  first  welcome  was  from  a  fresh  swarm  of 
Cossacks,  which  rushed  out  from  the  gates  with 
cannon.  These  were  the  advanced  corps  of  the 
troops  which  had  occupied  Moscow^  and  were  now 
pressing  westward  where  their  services  were  more 
n^essary. 

Notwithstandmg  their  o|H>osition,  Prince  Eugene 
forced  his  way  into  the  place  with  much  gallantry, 
and  took  up  quarters  for  the  night.  But  having  lost 
his  baggage,  the  greater  part  of  his  artillery  and 
ammimition,  and  with  the  ntter  destruction  of  his 
cavalry,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  march 
forward  to  Witepsk  to  sm^port  Oudinot,  nor  was  he 
in  a  condition  to  have  anorded,  him  assistance,  even 
if  he  had  been  in  communication.  In  this  situation 
of  distress,  the  viceroy  determined  to  rejoin  the  grand 
army,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  upon  Wlodime- 
rowat  and  from  thence  to  Smolensk,  where,  har- 
assed by  the  Cossacks,  he  arrived  in  a  miserable 
condition  upon  the  13th  of  November,  having  fallen 
in  with  Mar^chal  Ney,  upon  his  march,  as  we  shall 
aAerward  mention. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  had  halted  at 
Stakawo  during  the  3d  and  4th  November.  On  the 
5th  he  slept  at  Dorogobouje. 

On  the  6th  November  commenced  that  terrible 
Russian  wmter,  of  which  the  French  had  not  yet 
experienced  the  horrors,  althoufl[h  the  weather  had 
bfan  cold,  frosty,  and  threatening.  No  sun  was 
visible,  and  the  dense  and  murky  fog  which  hung 
oa  the  marching  column,  waa  changed  into  a  heavy 
iiUi  of  snow  in  large  broad  flakes,  which  at  ones 


chilled  and  blinded  the  soldiers.  Hie  mansh,  how- 
ever, stumbled  forward,  the  men  8truggln%  and  at 
last  sinking,  in  the  holes  and  ravines  which  were 
concealed  from  them  by  the  new  and  disguised  ap- 
pearance of  the  face  of  nature.  Those  who  yet  re- 
tained discipline  and  dieir  ranks,  stood  some  chance 
of  rec^ving  assistance ;  but  amid  the  mass  of  the 
stragglers,  men's  hearts,  intent  upon  self-preserva- 
tionlbecame  hardened  and  closed  against  every  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  and  compassion,  the  sentiments  of 
which  are  sometimes  excluded  by  the  selfishness  of 
prosperity,  but  are  almost  always  destroyed  by  the 
egotism  of  general  and  overwhelming  misfortune. 
A  stormy  wmof  also  b<^gan  to  arise,  and  whirl  the 
snow  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  that  from  the  heav- 
ens, into  dizzy  eddies  around  the  soldiers*  heads. 
There  were  many  hurled  to  the  earth  in  this  manner, 
where  the  sapie  snows  furnished  them  with  an  in- 
stant grave,  under  which  they,  were  concealed  until 
the  next  summer  came,  and  displaced  their  ghastly 
remains  in  the  open  air.  A  great  number  of  .slight 
hillocks  on  each  side  of  the  road,  intimated,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  men.* 

There  was  only  the  word  Smolensk,  which,  echoed 
from  man  to  man,  served  as  a  talisman  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  soldiera.  The  troops  had  been 
taught  to  repeat  that  name,  as  indicating  the  nlace 
where  they  were  once  more  to  be  welcomed  to  plenty 
and  repose.  It  was  counted  upon  as  a  ddpot  of 
stores  for  the  army,  especially  of  such  supplies  as 
they  had  outstripped  by  their  forced  marches,  first 
on  Wilna,  and  afterward  on  Moscow.  Thev  were 
now  falling  back,  as  was  hoped  and  trusted,  upon 
these  resouroesL  and  continued  their  march  with  tol- 
erable spirit,  which  even  the  snowstorm  could  not 
entirely  depress.  They  reckoned  also  upon  a  rein- 
forcement of  30^000  men  under  Victor,  who  were 
waiting  then'  arrival  at  Smolensk ;  but  a  concourse 
of  evil  tidings  had  made  the  services  of  that  division 
necessary  elsewhere. 

On  the  same  fatal  6th  of  November,  Bonaparte 
received  intelligence  of  two  events,  both  of  deep  im- 
port, and  which  corresponded  but  too  well  with  the 
storms  around  him.  The  one  was  the  singular  con- 
spiracy of  Mallet,  so  remarkable  for  its  temporary 
success,  and  its  equally  sudden  discomfiture.  This 
carried  his  mind  to  Paris,  with  the  conviction  that 
all  could  not  be  well  with  an  empire  where  such  an 
explosion  could  so  nearly  attain  8ucc^8s.t  On  the 
other  hand,  his  thoughts  were  recalled  to  bis  present 
situation  by  the  unpleasing  intelligence  that  Witt- 
genstein had  assumed  the  ofieiisive,  beaten  St.  Cyr, 
taken  Polotsk  and  Witepak,  and  re-occupied  the 
whole  line  of  the  Dwina.  ^  Here  was  an  unexpected 
obstacle  to  his  retreat,  which  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
move by  ordering  Victor  to  move  from  Smolensk 
with  the  division  just  mentioned^  and  instantly  to 
drive  Wittgenstein  behind  the  Dwina ;— not  perhaps 
considering  with  sufficient  accuracy  whether  me 
force  which  his  marahal  commanded  was  equal  to 
the  task. 

Similar  bad  news  came  fit>m  other  quarters.  Four 
demi-brigades  of  recruits  from  France  had  arrived  at 
Smolensk.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  theur  general,  had, 
by  command  from .  Bonaparte,  sent  forward  these 
troops  towards  Ellnia,intimatink  at  the  time  that  they 
shotild  clear  the  road  towards  Kalouga,  by  which  last 
town  he  then  expected  the  emperor  to  approach  Smo- 
lensk. As  Napoleon  was  excluded  from  the  Kalouga 
road,  these  troops,  as  no  longer  useful  at  Ellnia,  ought 
to  have  been  drawn  back  on  Smolensk;  but  Baraguay 
d'HUliers  had  no  certain  information  of  this  change 

*  (Labannis,  p.  VT :  SAgur,  t.  iL  p.  MO.) 

*  I"  I  delivered  the  datpetctaea  to  the  eniparor.  He  opened  the 
packet  with  hute :  a  Uoittteur  was  vvpennoat.  He  ran  it  over ; 
the  finit  article  whieh  caui^t  his  ejre  was  the  eotenirise  of  Mal- 
let: 'What  k  tUfli  whatt  plotsi  oonsplraciesi'  He  tore  open 
his  letters ;  ther  ooatained  the  detail  of  the  attempt  x  he  wu 
thiudcntraek."— Rafp.  p.  3».  "  As  soon  as  be  was  alone  with 
the  most  devoted  of  his  uffiecrs.  all  his  emotions  buret  Ibrth  at 
once  in  exclamationfl  of  astomchnient.  liucniliatioD,  and  anfcr. 
Praeentlr  after  bo  sent  fiir  several  others,  to  oba^rve  the  «flhet 
which  so  eKtraordioarj  a  piece  of  iDtalJifeooe  wuuU  produce  npon 
them.  Ho  perceived  a  painful  uneasuuxs,  eoDstctnatioa.  aoi 
eonfidenee  in  the  stability  of  fan  (ovemment  oompleteljr  shakve.** 
-SsetTB,  t'  li.  p.  Ml.] 
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of  route.  The  cohteqae^e  was,  that  the  celebrated 
Russian  partisans,  OrlolT-Deni'zoff,  DavidoflJ  Sesla- 
aad  others,  surprised  these  raw  troops  in  their 


vin, 

cantonments,  and  made  them  all  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  better  than  two  thousand  men.  Other 
detachments  of  the  French  about  the  same  lime  fell 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

At  length  the  longed-for  Smolensk  was  visible. 
At  the  si^lit  of  its  strong  walls  and  lofty  lowers, 
the  whole  stragglers  of  the  army,  which  now  inclu- 
ded treble  ihc  number  of  those  who  kept  their  ranks, 
rushed  headlong  to  the  place.    But  instead  of  giving 
them  ready  nd mission,  their  countrymen  in  the  town 
shut  (he  gates  a.i^ainst  ihem  with  horror;  for  their 
confu:;ed  and  irrei^^ular  state,  wild^  dirty,  and  unsha- 
vcd  appearance,  their  impatient  cries  for  entrance,— 
above  all,  their  emaciated  forms,  and  starved,  yet  fe- 
rocious aspects, — made  them  to  be  re^rarded  rather  as 
banditti  than  solditrs.  Atknuth,  tlte  Imperial  Guard 
arrived  and  were  admitted  :  the  miscellaneous  crowd 
rushed  m  after  them.    To  the  guards,  and  some  few 
others  who  had  kept  order,  rations  were  regularly 
delivered;  but  the  mass  of  stragglers,  being  unable 
to  give  any  account  of  tht'inselves  or  their  regiments, 
or  to  bring  with  them  a  responsible  officer,  died, 
many  of  them,  while  they  besieged  in  vain  the  doors 
of  the  magazines.    Such  was  tiie  promised  distribu- 
tion of  food— the  promised  quarters  were  nowhere  to 
be  found.       Smolensk,  as  is  already  recorded,  had 
been  burnt  by  llie  Russiann,  and  no  other  covering 
was  to  be  had  than  was  afforded  bv  miserable  sheds 
reared  against  such  blackeiie<l  walls  as  remained  yet 
standing.     But  even  this   was  shelter  and    repose,^ 
compared  to  the   exposed    bivouac  on  wreaths  of 
snow  ;  and  as  the  siraj^i^ling  soldiers  were  compel- 
led by  hunger  lo  uriite  themselves  once  more  with 
their  regiments,  they  at  length  obtnined  thnir  sliare 
in  the  regular  distribution  of  rations,  and  an  approach 
towards  order  and  discipline  began  to  nrevaiii  in  the 
headmost  division  of  the  grand  ariuy  ol  France. 

The  central  part  of  the  army,  under  Davoust,  who 
had  relinquished  the  rearguard  to  Ney,  continued  to 
advance  from  Wiasma  to  Dorogubouje  ;  but  at  this 
point  his  distress  became  extreme,  from  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  storm,  the  enemy,  and  (be  dis- 
heartened condition  of  men  driven  from  their  stand- 
ards by  want  of  food,  searching  for  it  in  vain,  and 
afterward  unable  from  weakness  to  resame  their 
ranks.  Many  fell  into  the  hands  of  ilie  incensed 
peasants,  by  whom  tliey  were  either  killed,  or  strip- 
ped naked  and  driven  back  to  the  high-road. 

The  rearguard,  under  Ney,  sniiered  vet  more  than 
these.    Every  houiM  bad  been  burnt  oefore  their  ar- 
rival, and  their  sun^rings  from  tbe  enemy  were  the 
neverer,  that  they  were  the  last  French  whom  they 
had  to  work  their  revenge  upon.    Yet  Ney  continued 
to  evince  a  degree  of  oersonal  firmness  am  resolution 
which  has  been  rarely  witnessed.    At  tbe  fMLSsage  of 
the  Dnieper,  he  was  attack^  by  the  enemVt  and  all 
was  nearly  lost  in  one  general  confusion,  when  the 
mar^ohal,  seising  a  muaket  to  encourage  the  few 
men  who  could  be  brought  to  act,  succeeded,  against 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Russians,  abd  equally,  against 
the  despairing  calculations  of  the  French,  in  brtn$- 
mg  over  a  part  of  kis  rearguard.    But  he  lost  on  tms 
fatal  spot  a  ^eat  part  of  ois  artillery,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  soldiers.    We  cao  give  only  one  un- 
varying sketch  of  Ney*  s  dreadful  reCrsat.    On  every 
point  be  was  attacked  by  the  same  wasting  weary- 
ing warfare,  and  every  cessation  from  fitting  was 
necessarily  employed  in  pushing  forwara  towards 
Smolensk,  which  he  was  approaching  on  the  13th 
of  November,  when  suddenly  the  h'Tls  lo  hi*,  left 
were  covered  with  a  disKird^rly  mob  of  fugitives, 
whom  a  bti^d  of  Cossacks  were  pursuing  and  slaugh- 
tering at  pleasure.    Having  succeeded  in  dispersing 
tbe  Cossacks,  the  next  apparition  was  that  of  the 
army  of.Ii sly,  to  which  the  flying  stragglers  belong- 
ed.   This  corps  d*arm6e  was  on  itii  return,  as  the 
reader   is  aware,  from   Dowkhowtchina  towards 
Smolensk,  and  was  as  usual  sev^n^ly  pushed  atevery 
step  by  the  Cossacks.    The  passage  of  the  Wop  had 
stripped  the  soldiers  of  baggage,  provisions  such  as 
tkey  had.  and  artdlery  and  cavalry,    lliey  kept  their 


mareh,  however,  with  sufficANVt  regularily.  It  — 
only  the  stragglers  whom  the  Cussaeks  chased  W 
fore  them,  and  wounded,  took,  and  slew  at    ' 


ure. 

These  wretched  fugitives  no  sooner  saw  Ney^a. 
army,  ilian  they  flew  to  shelter  themaolyes  under  ita 
protection,  and  by  doing  so  communicated  their 
own  terror  to  the  mar^chal*s  ranks.  AU,  both  stra^ 

flers   and    soldiers  began   to   hurry  towards   tna 
)uieper,  over    which   was  a  bridge,  ^iiich   their 
numbers  soon  choked  tip.    Great  loss  was  sustain- 
ed, until  Eugene  and  the  indefatigable  Ney  again 
presented  a  uefensive  front,  and  repelled  the  asiiaii' 
ants,  who  hod  again  gathered  around  th^ni.     They 
were  so  near  Smolenak,  that  Napoleon  ooukl  send 
them  refreshments  and  succour, during  thb  action. 
The  vtC4;roy  and  Ney  at  length  extrieated^mselv^ 
from  their  persecutors,  and  entered  Smoleflsk,  wliere ' 
Davoust  had  bclbre  found  re^ige.    Napoleon  a\low> 
cd  his  army,  which  was  now  entirely  collacted,  ftve^ 
days  to  consume  such  supplies  as  were  to  h^  found  in 
the  place,  and  to  prepare  fbr  the  terrors  of  a  farther 
retreat.    But  though  such  a  delay  was  indispensable, ' 
the  evil  news  wliica  contiaticd  to- arrive  from  every* 
quarter,  positively  prohibited  liis  prolonging  tfaispc^ 
nod  of  rei)ose.* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  more  particularly  the 
incidents  which  had  taken  place  on  the  extreme 
flanks  of  Napoleon's  line  of  advance^  x)n  both  of 
which,  as  we  have  olready  intimated,  the  Russians, 
powerjfully  reinforced,  had  assumed  the>  ofl^sive, 
with  the  apparent  purpose  of  forming  a  comnluniea* 
tion  with  each  other,  and  acting  in  conjunctioii^  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  grand  army. 

Upon  the  18th  of  August,  St.  C*yr  navrng  beaten 
Wittgenstein,  and  taken  Polotsk,  the  war  had  lan- 
f^uished  in  that  quarter.  The  French  army  kr  in  an 
m trenched  camp,  well  secured  with  barracks  for 
shelter,  and  foriiflcations  for  dciiEincc.  But  in  the 
partisan  war  Which  they  carried  on  for  two  monthe^ 
St.  Cyr's  army  sustained  great  loss^  while  that  oi 
Wittgenstein  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  arrival 
of  recruits.  Finally,  General  Steini^eH  witli  two  di- 
visions of  ihe  Russian  arriiy  from  FinlaiM,  alnoBiit- 
ing  to  15,000,  landed  at  Risra,  and  after  some-ineA-' 
cient  movements  against  Maodonal^  marehod  totba 
support  of  Wittgenstein.  The  Russiaa  gaireral,  thaa 
remforced,  began  to  act  on  the  oflfensiye  with  great . 
vigour.  On  the  17th  of  October,  the  French  oatposrs 
were  driven  into  their  intr^ched  camp  at  Polotsk.  ' 
On  the  18th.  the  cump  hself  wbb  forkmsly  at- 
tacked, and  the  redoubts  by  which  it  was  protecte4 
were  taken  and  retaken  severaf  times.  The  French. ' 
remained  in  possession  of  them^  bat  «St.  Cyrii^^^ 
wounded,  and  his  situation  became  very  precarious. 
In  fact,  the  next  day,  19th  October^  the  attack  wM 
renewed  by  Wittgenstein  on  the  ngbt  bank  of  tha' 
Dwhia,  while  Stemgei,  advancing  up  the  ooposiie 
bank,  threatened  to  occupy  Polotsk  attd  its  oridg^ 
and  thus  to  enclose  St.  Cyr  in  the  inii^erH^ed 
camp. 

Fortunately  for  the  French  gMcffiilt  i^B^t  and  a 
thick  mist  enabled  him  to  cross  the  riyer  to  th«  felt, 
bank,  and  thus  to  eflbct  a  retvtot,  which  Steing^l 
waa  unable  to  prevent  But  besidM  (hO  dieKMef^  t>f 
the  loss  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  important  place  of 
Polotsk,  which  the  Russians  occapied  on  tKe  9lMfa 
October,  discord  broke  out  between  the  Bft^ariatl 
General  Wrede  and  St  Cyr.  When  the  Utter  «ras 
wounded,  the  command  naturaHy devolved  in  course 
upon  the  fiavarisn ;  but  th^  other  fVench  genersla 
refdsed  to  submit  to  this  sul^siltation,  and  St.  Cyf 
was  obliged,  in  spite  of  his  wound<^  to  contmoe  to 
act  as  commander-ih-6hier  Wrme,  in  the  meai\ 
whiles  assumed  an  inde^nden^  of  nMtetn^t  qaite' 
tmusual  in  an  auxihary  general,  who  wa^  acting  with 
a  FtBneh  Mfir^dhal ;  and  sejiarating  altogether  firom 
St  Cyr,  fell  back  upon  Vileika,  near  Wilna,'  and  ' 
withdrewhimself  from  action  entirely. 

The  French  division  must  have  been  cut  bfi^  had  ' 
not  Victor,  who  was  then  lying  at  Smolertak  v^th  n. ' 
covering'  army  of  26,000  men,  received,  as  lately ' 
UMBtioned,  Ntpoleon's  or^nts,  despatched  on  \Ym 
•  (Jomim.  t  iv.  p.  188;  Rai>p,  p.  8»;  M|w,  t  i.  p.  Mi.) 
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«^  Nov«7il>ei:»  to  aciyiiAoo  and  i^infiQirce  St.  Gyr, 
who  thus  became  once  more  superior  to  Wittgen- 
fltein.  Victor  was  under  orders,  however,  to  run  no 
unnecessary  risk,  but  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  on 
.  the  defensive ;  because  it  was  to  this  army,  and  that 
under  Schwartzenberg,  that  Napoleon  in  a  great 
measure  trusted  to  clear  the  way  for  his  retreat,  and 
prevent  his  being  intercepted  ere  he  t^aiiied  the  Po- 
lish frontiers,  cut  when  Wittgenstein,  even  in  the 
presence  of  Victor,  took  Wiiepsk,  and  began  to  es- 
tablish himself  on  ihe  Dwioa,  Napoleon  caused  Ou- 
diiiot,  as  a  more  enterprisinff  soldier,  to  replace  the 
Duke  of  Belkino ;  and  ordered  Eugene  to  move 
Irpm  Wiasma  to,  Dowkhowtchina,  tor  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  that  army.  Eugene's  inarch,  as  wc 
have  formerly  shown,  was  rendered  useless,  by  his 
misfortune  at  crossing  the  river  Wop;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  mqve  towards  Smolensk,  where  be 
&|Tived  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition. 

In  ihe  mean  time,  Wittgenstein  received  reinforce- 
ments,  and  not  only  kept  Oudinot  in  complete  check, 
but  gradually  advanced  towards  Borizoff^  and 
threatened  at  that  town,  which  lay  directly  m  the 
course  of  Napoleon  s  retreat,  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  the  Danube,  which  was  marching 
northward  with  the  same  purpose  of  co-operation, 
and  to  the  movements  of  which  we  have  now  to 
4irect  the  reader's  attention. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  General  Tormasoff 
bad,  on  the  12th  of  August,  been  defeated  at  Grorod- 
ecsDo  by  the  Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg,  and 
the  French  under  Regnier,  and  that  the  Russians  had 
fallen  ba,ck  beyond  the  Styr.  Schwartz^oberg,  sat- 
isfied with  this  advantage,  showed  no  vehement 
desire  to  coniplete  the  disaster  of  his  enemy.  The 
l«Vencli  go  nigh  to  bring  an  accusation  against  him 
of  treachery,  which  we  do  not  behove.  But  his 
heart  was  not  m  the  war.  He  was  conscious  that 
t^q  success  of  Alexander  would  improve  theoon- 
ditlon  of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  Europe  in  general^ 
and  he  foughjt  no  harder  than  was  absohitely  ne- 
cessarj'  to  sustain  the  part  of  a  general  of  an  auxilia- 
ifv.^rmy,  who  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to  assume 
the  character  of  apnncipal  combatant 

While  Tormasoft  and  the  Austrians  watched  each 
other  upon  the  Styr,  two  smaller  corps  of  Russians 
.and  Poles  were  making  ^emonstrationa in  the  same 
country.  Prince  Bagration.  apon  retreating  from 
the  banks  of  the  D  wina.  had  not  ^al together  deprived 
.  that  neighbourhood  of  Russian  troops.  At  Bobmisk 
be  had  left. a  considerable  garrison,  which  had  been 
blockaded  ^rst  by.the  French  cavalrv  under  Latour 
M&ubourg.  and  afterward,  when  Maubourg  was 
summoned  to  join  Napoleon,  by  the  Polish  General 
.  Dombrowski.  The  sumisoa  was  eupportmi  by  a 
Russian  corps  under  General  Ertell.  It  was  an  in- 
stance of  Napoleon's  ex  tfeme  unwilhngnesa  to  credit 
MJfiy  thing  that  contradicted  his  wiahea,  that  heper- 

5'st.^in  believing,  or  desiring  to  have  it  believed, 
lat  the  Russians  on  this  poinL  which  commanded 
stiU  an  access  from  Russia  to  Pol^d,  were  inferior 
to  the  Poles,  whom  he  had  opposed  to  them:  and 
while  Dombrowski  was  acting  against  Ertell,  he 
overwhelmed  the  einbaiTassed  generiJ  with  repeated 
orders  to  attack  and  destroy  the  enemr,  before 
whom  he  could  scarce  mam  tain  his  grouna. 

The  armies  were  thus  occupied,  when  Admiral 
Tchitchagpfl^  with  60;000  Russians,  whom  the  neace! 
with  the  Turks  permitted  to  leave  Moldavia,  advan- 
ced upon  Volhynia,  with  the  purpose  of  co-operating' 
^ith  Tormasoff  and  Ertell »  and,  finally,  of  acting 
m  combination  with  Wittgcns^n»  for  mtercepdng 
Bonaparte's  retreat. 

On  the  14th  September,  this  hnportant  junction 
betwixt  the  armies  of  Tormason  and  TchitchagofT 
was  effected ;  and  the  Russian  afmy,  incseasea  to 
60,000  men,  became  saperior  to  all  the  forc<^  whether 
of  French,  Austrians,  or  Poles»  which  comd  be  op- 
posed to  them.  They  crossed  the  Sityr,  and  moved 
forward  on  the  dulchy  of  Warsaw,  while  Schwart- 
•senberg,  not  without  loss^  retreated  to  the  banks  of 
Uie  Bug.  Uie  pursuers  might  have  pressed  on  him 
ri|^  doaer,  but  lor  the  arrival  of  Prince  Czemichefii 
<ho  aid^^e-camp  of  the  emperor,  who,  escorted  by 


a  body  of  chosen  Co^i^t,  had  executed  a  pfsUcMie 
march,  in  order  to  bring  'fceeh  orders  to  Tormaspft 
and  TchitchagofT.  The  former  was  directed  to  re- 
pair to  the  grand  army,  to  occupy  the  situation  for- 
merly held  bv  Prince  Bagratbn,  while  the  command 
of  the  united Volhynian  army  was  devolved  upon 
Admiral  TchitchagoiT,  who,  to  judge  by  subsequent 
events,  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  on  great  emer- 
gencies, very  well  filled  for  so  impcrtant  a  trust. 

Prince  Czernicheif  then  set  out  with  his  band  of 
Scythians,  to  carry  to  the  army  of  W^ittgenstein 
tidmgs  of  the  purposes  and  movements  otihat  of 
Holuavia.  The  direct  course  between  the  Russian 
armies  was  held  by  tlie  Franco-Austrian  army.  To 
escape  this  ob^iucle,  Czerm'cheff  took  his  course 
westward,  and,  penetrating  deep  into  Poland,  made 
so  long  a  circuit,  as  compietdy  to  tum^  the  whole 
army  of  Schwartzenberg.  Marching  with  extraor- 
dinary despatch  through  the  wildest  and  most  secret 
paths,  he  traversed  the  interior  of  Poland,  avoiding 
at  once  the  unfriendly  population  and  the  numerois 
detachments  of  the  enemy,  and  sustainiDg  his  cav- 
alry, horses  and  men,  in  a  way  in  which  i^>ne  bat 
Cossacks,  and  Costiack  horses,  could  have  supported 
existence.  We  have  good  evidence,  that  this  flying 
party,  on  one  occasion,  travelled  nearly  100  ElngUah 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  extraordinary  exvedilion  was  marked  fay  a 
peculiar  and  pleasing  circumstance.  The  reaiider 
must  recollect  the  cfipture  of  the  German  Gr^er^l 
Winzengcrode  before  the  Kremlin,  and  the  ungten- 
erous  manner  in  which  Bonaparte  expressed  him- 
self to  that  officer.  Wnizengcrode,  with  ajp other 
Russian  general,  were  despatched,  under  a  suitable 
guard,  from  Moscow  to  Wilna,  in  order  to  their  be- 
ing sent  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  the  presence  of 
two  captives  of  such  distinction  might  somewhat 
mid  the  gloomy  news  which  the  emperor  was  under 
the  necessity  of  transmitting  from  Russia-  When 
Winzeugerode  was  prosecuimg  his  melancholy  a^nd 
involuntary  journey,  far  arlvanced  into  Poland,  and 
out  of  all  nope  either  of  reUef  or.  escape,  he  saw  by 
the  side  of  a  wood  a  figure,  which  retreated  so  suo- 
denly  as  hardly  gave  even  his  experienced  eye  time 
to  recognise  a.  Cossack's  cap  and  lance.  A  ray  of 
hope  was  awakened,  which  was  changed  into  a  cer- 
tainty, as  a  band  of  Cossacks,  btu-strng  frorn  the 
wood,  overcame  the  guard,  and  delivered  the  prison- 
ers. Czernicheff  proceeded  successfully  on  his  ex- 
pedition, embellished  by  this  agreeable  m(;^en^  and 
moving  eastward  with  the  same  speed,  sagacity,  and 
successful  enterprisCjioined  Wittgenstem's  aiinVt 
then  lying  between  Witepsk  and  Tchakniki,  with 
cpmmunications  from  the  Moldavian  army^  aj^d 
directions  how  Wittgenstein  was  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  intended  plan  of  cutting  off  Napole- 
on's return  to  Poland. 

In  virtue  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received. 
Tchitchagofi'  advanced  upon  Schwartzenberg,  from 
whom  Napoleon  might  have  first  exp^ted  th^ 
service  of  a  covering  armv,  so  soon  as  his  broken 
and  diminished  troops  should  apjproach  PolandL 
But  when  TchitchagofT  appeared  in  force,  this 
Franco-Austrian,  or  ,  rather  Austro- Saxon  army 
was.  after  some  skirmishing,  compelled  to  re^e  be- 
hind the  Bug.  The  admural  left  General  Sacken,  a 
brave  and  active  officer,  to  observe  Schwartzenberg 
and  Regnier,  and  keep  them  at  least  in  check,  whilst 
he  himself  retrograded  towards  the  Beresina,  where 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  intercept  Bonaparte. 

Tcfiilehagofi'  succeeded,  on  the  14th  November, 
in  occupying  M^sk ;  a  most  essetitial  conquest  at 
the  moment,  for  it  contained  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  stores  which  had  been  destined  to  relieve 
the  grand  army,  or  rather  its  remains,  so  soon  as 
they  should  approach  Poland.  This  success  w^s 
followed  by  another  equally  important.  Count 
Lambert,  one  of  TchitchagolTs  generals,  marched 
against  Borizofii  situated  on  the  Bercsma,  at  the 
very  point  where  it  was  probable  that  Napoleon 
would  be  desirous  loeflTect  a  passage.  The  valiant 
Polish  general  Dombrowski  haetened  to  defend  a 
placft  in  the  loss  of  which  the  emperor's  safety  must 
Stand  completely  compro2ai3ed.    The  batt^eoegan 
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about  davbTesk  on  the  21  Bt  NoTember,  and,  a^er 
■evere  fignting,  Lambert  obtained  possession  of  Bo> 
lizoi!^  after  a  victory,  in  which  Dombrowski  lost 
eight  cannon,  and  2500  prisoners.  The  Admiral 
Tchitchagoff  removed  hie  headquarters  thither,  as 
directod  by  the  combined  plan  for  further  operations. , 
While  TchilchagofF  marched  eastward  to  his  place 
of  destination  on  the  OBeresina,  Sackcn,  whom  he 
had  left  in  Volhynia,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  service  destined  for  the  admiral,  made  every  ex- 
ertion to  draw  the  whole  attention  of  Schwartzen- 
berg  and  Resnier  upon  himself.  In  this  daring  and 
generous  scheme  he  conmletely  succeeded.  A?^  the 
forces  of  the  Austrian  andfthe  French  generals  were 
separated  from  each  other,  Sackcn  marched  against 
Rainier,  and  not  only  surprised,  but  nearly  made 
him  prifjoner.  Nothing  could  have  saved  Regnier 
from  destruction,  except  the  alertness  with  which 
Schwartzenberg  came  to  his  assistance.  The  Aus- 
trian, with  strong  reinforcements,  arrived  nearljr  in 
the  moment  when  his  presence  must  have  annihi- 
lated Sacken,  who.  not  aware  of  the  Austrians  being 
00  near,  had,  on  the  1 6th  November,  engaged  in  a 
serious  action  with  Rejgiiier  near  Wolkowitz.  The 
Russian  suffered  considerable  lost<,  and  eflected  a 
Tetreat  with  difficulty.  He  concenirated  his  army, 
however,  and  continued  his  retreat  from  point  to 

£oint  upon  the  position  of  Brzest  from  wnich  he 
ad  commencca  his  advance.  In  this  manner, 
Sacken  withdrew  the  attention  of  Schwartzenberg 
and  the  Austro- Saxon  army  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bug,  at  a  moment  when  it  ought  to  have  been  riv- 
eted on  the  decisive  scenes  which  were  about  to  take 
place  on  those  of  the  Beresina.* 

The  French  writers  complain  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral on  this  occasion.  They  cannot  deny  that 
Schwartzenberg  was  active  and  victorious;  but 
they  complain  that  his  activitv  exerted  itself  in  a 

Suarter  which  could  not  greatly  aflfect  the  issue  of 
he  campaigrL  Some  tacticians  account  for  this, 
by  supposing  that  his  secret  instructions,  given 
when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  could  not  foresee  that 
the  personal  safety  of  his  son-in-law  would  be  im- 
plicated, prohibited  Schwartzenbca^  to  extend  his 
military  operations  beyond  Volhynia  and  Lithuania. 
From  these  details,  it  appears  that  fortune  was 
bending  her  blackest  and  most  ominous  frowns  on 
th^  favourite  of  so  many  vears.  Napoleon  was  quar- 
tered, with  the  wretched  relics  of  nis  grand  army, 
amid  the*  ruins  of  the  burnt  town  of  Smolensk,  m 
which  he  could  not  remain,  although  his  means  of 
escape  appeared  almost  utterly  desperate.t  The 
grand  army  of  the  Russians  waited  on  his  flank  to 
assault  his  columns  the  instant  the^  were  in  mo- 
tion; and  should  he  escape  a  pursmng  enemy,  all 
the  Polish  towns  in  the  front,  where  supplies  had 
been  provided  for  his  relief  had  been  taken,  and  the 
two  large  armies  of  Tchitchagoff  and  Wittgenstein 
lay  in  position  on  the  Beresma  to  intercept  him. 
Hemmed  in  betwixt  pursuers,  and  those  who*,  in 
•portman's  phrase,  were  stationed  to  head  him  back, 
destitute  of  cavaliy  to  oppose  the  nations  of  Cos- 
sacks which  infested  every  motion,  and  having  but 
little  artillery  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  Russians,  all 
probabilitv  of  escape  seemed  removed  to  an  im- 
ineasurabie  distance. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

IfpolMD  dbidM  bii  Amy  into  four  GoqM,  wfaieh  havt  Bmo- 
kna  OD  UMir  rntnat^  towaida  Po1aiid.-C«utkwi  prooMdiqp 
afKoatoaaoffi— The  Vioeray'i  division  in  attacked  by  MUondo- 
wtteii,  and  eroeU  a  jonctton  with  Napoleon  at  KrasDoi,  after 
•even  loM.—KooUMttoff  attack*  the  Frendi  at  Eracnoi,  bnt 
aaltr  bf  a  diitant  caanooade.— The  division  vnder  Davouet  ia 
mmited  to  Napoleon,  bat  in  a  miMiabk)  lUte^ -^Napoleon 
raardiee  to  Uady ;  and  Moilier  and  Davoust  are  attacked,  asd 
■uflbr  heavy  kwi  — Detailf  or  the  retreat  of  Ney.— He  cromeB 
the  LorauBa,  wiUi  treat  Ion  of  men  and  bagme,  and  joint 
Napoleon  at  Oreea,  with  his  dtneion  roduoed  to  1500.— The 
whole  Grand  Aimj  ie  now  nodueed  to  U,000  e&etive  meo.  be- 
ridei  80,000  etranfora.— Dreadful  dietreee  and  dif&uiltjei  of  Bo- 
naparte and  hie  Anny.— Angular  eoeoe  betwixt  Napoleon  and 
pvroc  and  Dam.— Napoteoo  maw  tnwaids  Boiixoff,  and  faOs 
In  with  the  corps  of  Victor  and  OudinoL— Koutoosoff  halu  at 
Kopyn,  wilhoQt  attacking  Bonaparte.— Napoleon  crpeses  the 
— *"  at  Stndaanka.~Paito«ieatt»'8  mfirifm  cat  off  by 
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Drwdfti)  losses  of  the  IRenc^incrossiafit.- According  loflm 
Russian  official  account,  86,000  bodies  were  finnid  in  the  Brnrni 
na  afl«r  the  thaw. 

CooPSD  up,  as  we  have  said^  in  the  ruins  of  Smo* 
lensk,  and  the  slender  provision  of  food  and  9tq>- 
plies  which  that  place  offered  to  his  army  almost 
entirely  exhausted^  Napoleon  had  now  senoosly  to 
consider  in  what  direction  he  should  make  an  effort 
to  escape.  As  he  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  Witepsk. 
by  which  town  he  had  advanccxl^  and  understood 
that  Wittgenstdn  was  in  possession  of  the  line  of 
the  Dwina,  he  naturally  determined  to  take  the  road 
to  Wilna,  by  Krasnoi,  Borizoff,  and  Minsk.  ^  Tlie 
two  latter  towns  were  stored  with  the  provisions 
which  he  so  much  wanted ;  and,  ignorant  as  yet  of 
what  had  happened  on  the  south  of  Lithuama,  he 
might  expect  to  find  the  banks  of  the  Beresina  in  pos- 
session of  the  Austro- Saxon  army  under  Schwart- 
zenbers. 

For  this  effort  he  proceeded,  as  well  as  drcum- 
stances  would  admit,  to  reorganize  his  army.  It 
was  reduced  to  about  40,000  men,  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate train  of  baggage  and  of  artillery,  although 
much  of  the  former,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cannon,  had  already  been  left  behind.  This  force 
the  emperor  divided  into  four  corps,  which  were  to 
leave  Smolensk,  placing  a  day's  interval  betwixt 
the  march  of  each.  He  himself  led  the  van,  with 
6000  of  his  guard,  and  about  as  many  soldiera^  the 
relics  of  difierent  corps  amalgamated  into  battalions 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit  Tlie  em- 
peror's diviak>n  left  Smolensk  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th  and  mornin«  of  the  14th  November. 

The  division  of  the  Viceroy  Eugene^  conssting  of 
about  the  same  number  as  that  of  Napoleon,  but  in- 
ferior in  quality,  as  comprehending  none  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  could  not  be  collected  till  late  on  the 
26th  November,  when  the  weaned 'wretches  were 
once  more  put  Hi  to  march,  bv  promises  of  a  safe  ar- 
rival in  that  Lithuania,  which  so  few  of  them  wen 
ever  to  see  again.  * 

On  the  I6tn,  Davoust,  after  some  high  words  with 
Ney,  who  would  have  hurried  his  departure,  set  oat 
with  another  foiu'th  part  of  the  grand  army,  ap- 
proaching to,  or  exceeding,  10,ObO  men  in  nunwer. 

Ney  remained  till  the  17th  of  November.  As  he 
had  once  more  the  perilous  task  of  covering  the  re- 
treat, which  duty  he  had  performed  so  admirably 
betwixt  Wiasroa,  and  Smolensk,  his  division  was  ^ 
fortified  with  about  4000  of  the  Imperial  Guard^  to 
whom,  as  better  fed  than  the  other  troops,  besides 
their  high  character  as  veterans,  more  could  be 
trusted,  even  in  the  most  desperate  drcnmstances. 
Ere  the  French  left  the  town^  they  obeyed  the  strict 
commands  of  the  emperor,  m  blowing  up  the  tow- 
ers with  which  Smolensk  was  suironnded  that  it 
might  not  again,  as  Napoleon  expressed  hunsell 
form  an  obstacle  to  a  French  army.  Such  was  the 
langua^  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  if  affecting 
to  provide  for  re-entering  into  Russia,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  the  onlv  qtiestion  whether  he  hims^ 
or  any  individual  of  nis  armv,  should  ever  be  able  to 
leave  the  fatal  country.— W^  must  next  attend  to 
the  motions  of  the  Russians. 

The  general  voice  of  the  Russian  army  had  do- 
manded  Prince  GoUtcheff  Kontousoff.  as  a  chief  wlip 
would  put  an  end  to  Barclay  de  ToIly^s  system  of  re 
treat,  and  oppose  the  invaders  in  a  pitched  battle. 
He  had  done  so  at  Borodino,  bnt  it  was  his  last  e^ 
fort  of  the  kind.  His  character  was  naturally  the 
reverae  of  enterprising.  Age  had  increased  his  dta* 
position  to  extreme  prudence,  and  the  success  whitdi 
attended  Ins  procrastinating  and  cautious  mea.««ure«| 
while  stationed  at  Taroutjno,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moscow,  had  riveted  him  to  his  own  system,  of 
risking  as  httle  as  possible.  It  was  in  vain  pointed 
out  to  him.  that  the  Russian  troops  were  in  high  con- 
ditN>n,  and  that  against  an  enetny  so  utterly  broken 

*  [Jomini,  t  it.  p.  US;  Twentreiclith  BuOetin  of  Ike  GraMl 
Aimy ;  SCgur,  t.  ii.  pp.  181-908.  ] 

t  f "  Na^wleon  airired  at  Snotensk  on  the  Mb  of  IfofCiBiMr. 
amkuC  tkn  scene  of  deeolaiJPD.  He  simt  kucaelf  up  is  ooe  ef  tha 
houses  u)  the  New  Square,  and  never  quittad  at  liM  Ike  Hth>  to 
eootiDne  Mi  ntraat *'-8Mini.  L  iL  p.  m. ) 
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and  dispirited  aa  the  Pi^di  then  were,  everv  thing 
ni^t  be  trusted  to  those  brave  soldiers,  who  had 
not  shrank  from  an  eqnal  conflict  with  the  same 
troops  when  in  their  vigour ;  and  who,  if  then  worst- 
ed, had  left  the  enemy  very  little  to  boast  of,  having 
insulted  his  camp,  and  occunied  the  lield  of  battle, 
even  on  the  very  night  of  his  victory.  Could  Su- 
va rrow  have  been  recoiled  from  the  dead,  or  even 
the  noble  Bagration,  (the  god  of  the  army,  as  his 
name  biguifies  in  Russian  ;)  orbed  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
Bennigsen,  or  Miloradowitch,  beeh  permitted  to  act 
when  the  moment  of  action  approached,  it  seems 
grobable  that  Napoleon  would  have  revisited  the 
iCremlin,  noi  ae  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  prisoner.  But 
Koutousofi',  trusting  to  the  climate  ot  Russia,  was 
contented  to  let  the  French  army  decay  under  its 
influence. ,  He  had  dete^^mined  not  to  encounter  the 
fihghtest  risk,  hot  to  glean  up  the  wreck  of  the  ele- 
ments; rather  than  anticipate  their  work  by  the 
sword.  His  general  plan  was  to  maintain  himself 
on  the  flank  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  attack  them  by  his  vanguard,  but  by  no 
means  to  enter  into  a  general  action.  He  surrounded 
their  corps  with  Cossacks,  who  brought  with  them 
field-guns  mounted  on  sledges,  which  did  infinite 
damage  on  points  where  the  heavy  French  guns 
could  not  be  easilv  pointed,  so  as  to  reply  to  them. 
This  system  may  be  traced  in  the  preceding  pages, 
snd  still  more  in  those  which  are  about  to  follow.  It 
has  been  applauded  by  many  competent  judges,  as 

gaining  every  thing  without  patting  any  thing  in 
azard;  but  it  is  ridiculed  by  others,  and  especially 
by  the  French,  who  acknowledge  themselves  obliged 
to  the  tardiness  of  Koutousoffi  and  the  blunders  of 
the  Admiral  Tcliitchagoff,  for  the  escape  of  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  grand  army  which  was  preserved, 
and  especially  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  emperor 
himself.  With  these  explanations,  we  resame  onr 
melancholy  and  momentous  story.* 

Without  any  purpose  of  departing  from  his  max- 
ims of  caution,  Koutousoff  commenced  the  attack 
on  the  retreatmg  army  by  a  movement  which  ap- 

E tared  to  indicate  a  more  vigorous  plan  of  procedure, 
e  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  Kraanoi,  upon  a 
Iiarallel  line  with  that  of  Bonaparte,  moving  on  the 
eft  flank  of  the  French,  so  as  to  place  Napoleon's 
line  of  advance  at  his  mercy,  whenever  he  should 
think  proper  to  assail  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  de- 
tached several  large  bodies  to  operate  on  the  march 
of  the  enemy's  column. 

Miloradowitch,  with  a  large  vanguard,  pushed  for- 
ward ui>on  the  high-road  leading  from  Smolensk  to 
Krasnoi.  Bonaparte  had  already  reached  the  latter 
point,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  but  Eugene,  who 
brou^t  up  the  rear  of  the  cc^umn,  was  effectually 
cutoff.  They  were  summoned  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  the  viceroy  manfully  rejected  the  proposal. 
Immediately,  each  surroanding  hill  poured  forth, 
like  a  volcano,  a  torrent  of  fire  uoon  them,  "nie 
French  and  Italians  maintained  their  ground  with 
iinavailinjg  bravery.  Numbers  were  killed,  others 
made  prisoners,  and  the  division  almost  entirely 
destroyed. 

Still  the  viceroy  made  his  defence  good,  till  night, 
the  iiiend  of  the  overmatched,  aprproached  to  pro- 
tect him ;  when,  at  the  head  <n  his  division,  dimin- 
#  ished  to  one  half;  he  quitted  the  high-road,  leaving 
his  fires  burning  to  muslead  the  enemy,  and.  gaining 
the  open  fields,  accomi^lished,  with  great  loss  and 
ineffable  fatigue,  his  junction  with  Napoleon  at 
JCrasnoi.  which  he  reached  by  a  circuitous  route. 
The  challenge  of  a  sentinel  during  this  delicate  ma- 
nceuvre  might  have  been  utter  destruction— and  in 
fact  they  Old  encoanter  such  a  challenge.  They 
were  saved  from  the  consequences  by  a  ready-witted 
Pole,  who,  answering  the  sentinel  m  Russian,  im- 
posed silence  on  him,  pretending  that  they  were 
the  corps  of  Owaioiii  employed  upon  a  secret  expe- 
dition. 

At  length,  upon  the  next  morning^  (17th  Novem- 
ber,) Eugene  reached  the  headquarters  of  his  fiather* 
in-laWi  who  had  been  yery  anxious  on  hii^  account 
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When  the  diminished  oivision  of  Eugene  was  united 
to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  did  not  exceed  16^00 
men  in  total  amount.    Yet  on  being  joined  by  jSu- 

fene.  the  active  genius  of  Napoleon,  in  these  most 
isadvantageous  circumstances,  displayed  its  as 
cendency.  He  had  caused  General  Koguet,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Young  Guard,  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  15th  and  I6th,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a 
Russian  detachment,  which  approached  his  own  too 
closely;  and  having  thus  taught  the  huiUers  to  re- 
spect the  lair  of  the  lion,  he  embraced  the  audacious 
resolution  of  remaining  at  Krasnoi  in  defiance  of  the 
Russian  army,  till  the  detachment  of  Davoust  and 
Noy  should  ogain  join  him.  Whatever  had  been  his 
reasons  for  separating  from  these  divisions,  he  now 
saw  the  necessity'  of  once  more  uniting  his  forces. 

Even  the  cold  and  cautious  spirit  of  Koutousof} 
could  not  miss  the  opportunity  occasioned  by  this 
halt  of  15,000  men,  in  the  face  of  perhaps  three  times 
their  number.  But  neither  the  persuasions  of  his 
own  officers,  nor  the  reproaches  of  Sir  Robert  Wil-' 
son,  the  English  commissioner,  could  prevail  on  the 
old  general  to  attack  with  the  vivacity  which  the 
occasion  demanded.  He  would  only  consent  to 
wage  a  distant  engagement  with  artillery.  At  day- 
break on  the  1 7th,  Eugene,  whose  forces  the  prece-  . 
ding  battle  had  altog^her  disabled,  was  directed  to 
take  the  advance  towards  Liady,  the  next  misera- 
ble  stage  of  the  French  army,  while  Bonaparte  drew 
his  sword,  and  saying  he  had  already  played  the  em- 
peror, and  must  now  once  more  be  the  general,  led 
m  person  his  6000  guards,  attended  by  Mortier  at  the 
head  of  5000  soldiers  more,  to  meet  as  great  odds  as 
it  should  please  Eontousofi  to  despatch  against  him.t 
In  the  sort  of  battle  which  fallowed,  the  Russians 
acted  with  great  caution.  The  name  of  Napoleon 
almost  alone  protected  his  army.  The  French  suf- 
fered, indeed,  from  the  fire  of  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  from  charges  of  cavalry,  which  they  had  no 
means  of  answering  or  repelling ;  but  though  gaps 
were  made  in  their  lin&  and  some  of  their  squares 
were  forced  by  the  cavalry,  yet  neither  success  nor 
repulse  could  induce  Koutousoff  to  hazard  a  serious 
attack  upon  Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  altogether 
destroying  the  mvader  and  his  army.  Even  Bou- 
tourlin,  a  friendly  critic,  where  the  reputation  of  the 
old  Russian  general  is  concerned,  regrets  he  had  not 
taken  ihe  bold  course  of  placing  his  army  across  the 
direct  hne  of  Bonaparte's  retreat,  when  the  French; 
overcome  at  once  by  physical  sufiering  and  moral 
depression,  must,  even  supnosing  them  equal  in  num- 
bers, have  been  extremely  inferior  to  their  oppo- 
nenta  Upon  the  whole,  Koutousoff  seems  to  have 
acted  towards  Napoleon  and  the  grand  army,  as  the 
Greenland  fishers  do  to  the  whale,  whom  they  are 
careful  not  to  approach  in  his  dying  agonies,  when 
pain,  fury,  and  a  sense  of  revenge,  render  the  last 
straggles  of  the  leviathan  peculiarly  dangerous. 

The  battle,  or  cannonade  of  Krasnoi.  was  con- 
cluded by  the  appearance  of  Davoust  and  his  column, 
surrounded  ana  followed  by  a  large  body  of  Cos- 
sacks, from  whom  he  endeavoured  to  extricate  him- 
self by  a  precipitate  march.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  Krasnoi,  most  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
horribly  harassed  since  they  left  Smolensk,  broke 
their  ranks,  and  harried  across  the  fields  to  escape 
the  Russians,  and  gain  the  cover  of  the  town,  in  the 
streets  of  which  their  officers  rallied  them  with  dif- 
ficulty. In  this  miserable  condition  was  the  tho-d 
corps  of  the  army^  according  to  its  latest  division, 
when  it  was  reunited  to  the  main  body.  Upon  m- 
quiring  after  Ney  and  the  rearguard.  Napoleon  had 
the  mortification  to  learn  that  Ney  was  probably 
still  at  Smolensk,  or,  if  otpon  the  road,  that  he  must 

t  Colonel  Boutoarlin  piaiBef  the  addran  of  Koutousoff;  who, 
bo  nyi.  manogisd  with  lueb  skill  as  ahirars  to  tavsettt  a  suoedor 
force  to  that  which  the  French  had  upon  the  field  of  batUe.  al< 
though  his  army  was  oo  the  whole  inferior  to  that  of  Napoleon. 
Without  admittinf  the  exactness  of  the  last  statement,  whwh 
there  la  oaQsideiaue  cause  to  dispute,  little  ment  can  be  alwaned 
fbr  the  Russian  general's  dexterity  in  obtauiinff  a  nomeneal  supe- 
ritmtr  at  Wiasma,  Krasnoi.  and  elsewhere,  wfien  it  is  constdeied 
that  Napoleon  himself  had  divided  his  anny  into  four  eohimna, 
and  placed  one  day's  march  betwixt  each.  The  Russians  had, 
durafore,  oolf  one  column  of  ten  or  twehre  thousand  men  to  dnai 
vithati 
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be  surrounded  with  difficultie6,,outof  which  it  was 
inipossihle  he  could  extricate  himself. 

ill  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  learned  that  the 
Russians  were  acting  with  more  vifjour,  and  that 
Prince  Galitzin  was  about  to  occupy  Krasnoi  j  and 
farther,  that  if  lie  did  not  advance  with  all  despatch 
on  Liady,*  he  mit^ht  probably  find  it  in  posst^aion 
of  the  enemy.  Gladly  as  Napoleon  would  have  kept 
the  field,  in  order  to  protect  the  approach  of  Ney,  he 
now  saw;  that  such  perseverance  must  necessarily 
expose  himself  and  tlie  remnant  of  his  army  to  the 

greatest  peril,  without^  in  all  human  probability, 
eing  of  use  to  his  manchal.  Under  this  conviction, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Old  Guar<j,  to 
march  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  secure  Liady,  and 
with  it  the  passage  of  the  Dnieper,  from  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  excludfxl.t  Davoust  and 
Mortier  were  left  to  defend  Krasnoi,  if  practicable, 
till  night-fall,  and  then  to  follow  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  retreat  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  re- 
move the  charm,  which  had  chilled  the  Russians 
and  warmed  the  French.  A  very  fierce  assault  was 
made  on  the  second  and  third  divijions,  and  Mortier 
and  Ney,  having  both  suflerod  greatly,  made  their 
escape  to  Liady  with  much  difficulty.  The  French 
eft  on  this  fatal  field  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon, 
♦  upwards  of  GOOO  prisoners,  with  a  great  number.of 
slain,  and  as  many  wounded,  who  were  aecepsarily 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Russians.  To  coraptoie  their 
l9sses,  Ney's  division  of  the  army  was,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  other  columns  upon  Liady,  left  with  the 
^hole  Russian  anuy  betwixt  hiui^eif  aud  Napoleon. 
The  retreat  of  that  celebrated  soldier  must  nezt.be 
narrated. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Ney,  last  of  the  inva- 
ding ,army,  left  Smolensk  at  the  bead  of  7  or  8000 
fighting  men,  leaving  behind  5000  sick  aDd  wounded, 
and  dragging  along  with  them  the  remaining  strag- 
glers whom  the  cannon  of  Platofij  who  euiered  the 
town  immediately  on  Ney's  departure,  had  compelled 
to  redume  their  march.  Toev  advanced  without 
much  interruption  till  tliey  reached  the  field  of  battle 
of  Krasnoi,  where  they  saw  all  the  relics  of  a  bloody 
action,  ana  heaps  of  dead,  from  whose  dresa  and 
appearance  they  could  recognise  tlie  different  corps 
in  which  they  had  served  in  Napoleon's  army,  though 
there  was  no  one  to  tell  the  £ate  of  the  survivers. 
Thev  had  not  proceeded  much  further  beyoiui  this 
fatal  spot,  when  they  apuroacbed  the  banks  of  the 
Losmina,  where  all  had  beon  prepared  at  leisure  for 
their  reception.  Milorado witch  lay  here  at  the  head 
of  a  great  force ;  and  a  thick  mist,  which  covered 
the  ground,  occasioned  Ney's  column  to  advance 
imder  the  Russian  batteries  before  being  aware  of 
the  danger. 

A  single  Russian  officer  aiweared,  and  invited 
N6y  to  capitidate.  "  A  mar^chal  of  France  never 
surrenders,"  answered  that  intrepid  generaL  The 
officer  retired,  and  the  Russian  batteries  opened  a 
iGre  of  grapeshot,  at  the  distance  of  only  260  yards, 
while  at  the  concussion  the  mist  arose,  and  showed 
the  devoted  column  of  French^  with  a  ravine  in  fipont 
manned  by  their  enemies,  subjected  on  every  side  to 
a  fire  of  artillery,  while  the  hiUs  were  black  with  the 
Russian  troops  placed  to  support  their  guns.  Far 
from  losing  heart  m  so  pci^ous  a  aituation,  the 
French  Guards,  with  rare  intrepidity,  forced  ihcir 
way  through  the  ravine  of  the  Losmina,  and  rushed 
with  the  utmost  fury  on  the  Russian  batteries.  They 
were,  however,  charged  in  their  turn  with  the  bay. 
onet,  and  such  as  had  crossed  tlie  stream  nifl^red 

*  I"  He  oaJM  Mortiv,  and  aqueaKinir  hii  hand  normwAiIly,  told 

ten,  that  b&  bad  oot  a  roonient  to  Jow ;  that  the  pneiny  were 

Oyenvhelining  him  in  all  directions. ;  that  Koutousoff  oii^  have 

almadv  reached  Liady,  perhap*  Orcsa.  and  tho  last  windinf  of  the 

B4jrwUjcne«  before-him :  that  he  would,  thei«fore,  proof^ad  thitbor 

ranidlf  with  hn  Old  Guard,  in  order  to  occupy  the  panam. 

Thon,  with  his  heart  flill  of  Ney'i  miifortunei.  and  doapair  at  be* 

In*  forced  to  abandon  bfan,  he  withdrew  slowly  towards  Liady.'* 

— eBotm,  t.  ii.  p.  a*/?.! 

Ill'  Napofeon  moichcd  on  loot  at  the  Itead  of  his  nuud,  and 

often  talked  of  Ney ;  ho  called  to  mind  his  coup-d'ttu  so  accit* 
-^-.«j.-._  u: ^ — ,    -  ...  'ail 
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dreadfully.  In  spite  of  thia  laihire^  Ney  penevered  in 
the  attempt  to  cut  his  passage  by  main  force  thious^ 
this  supenor  body  of  Ruiisians,  who  lay  cnposed  to 
him  in  front.  Again  the  French  advanced  upon  the 
cannon,  losing  wliole  ranks,  which  were  supplied  by 
their  comrades  as  fast  as  ihey  fell.  The  assault  was 
once  more  unsuccessful,  and  Ney,  Slicing  that  the 
general  fate  of  his  column  was  no  longer  doubtfnl, 
endeavoured  at  least  to  save  a  part  from  the  wreck. 
Having  fleeted  about  4000  of  the  best  men.  he  sep- 
arated himself  from  the  rest  and  set  forth  under 
shelter  of  the  night,  moving  to  the  rear,  as  if  about 
to  return  to  Smolensk.  This,  indeed,  iviis  the  only 
road  open  to  him,  but  he  did  not  pursue  it  Jons ;  for 
as  soon  as  he  reached  a  rivulet,  which  bad  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Dnieper, 
he  adoptod  it  for  his  guide  to  the  banks  of  that  river, 
which  lie  reached  in  safety  near  the  vilia^  of  Syfo- 
kovenia.  Here  he  found  a  single  place  m  the  nver 
frozen  over,  though  the  ice  was  so  thin  that  It  bent 
beneath  the  steps  of  the  .<«oldier9^. 

Three  hours  were  permitted,  to  allow  stramlen 
from  the  column  during  the  night-march  to  rally  at 
this  place,  should  their  good  fortune  enable  them  to 
find  It.  These  three  hours  Nay  spent  in  pcofound 
sleep,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  river^  and  wrapped 
up  in  his  cloak.  When  the  stipulated  time  had 
elapsed,  the  passage  to  the  other;  side  began  and 
continued,  althougn  the  motion  df  the  ice,  and  cbe 
awful  sound  of  its  splitting  into  large  cracks,  pra- 
vented  more  thanione  from  crossing  at  once.  Tbe 
wagons,  some  loaded  with  sick  and  woanded,  last 
attempted  to  pass ;  but  the  ice  broke  with  them,  and 
the  heavy  plunge  and  stifled  mofininf^  apprised  their 
companions  of  their  fate.  The  Cossacks,  as  tistial, 
speedily  appeared  in  the  rear,  gleaned  up  some  him- 
dreds  of  pispners,  and  took  possession  of  the  aitil- 
lery  and  baggage. 

Ney  had  thus  put  the  Dnieper  betwixt  him  and  the 
regulars  of  the  Uussian  army,  by  a  lelraat  which  has 
few  parallels  in  mihtary  history.  But  he  bad  not 
escaped  the  Cossacks,  who  weoe  spread  abroad  ovor 
ihe  face  of  the  country,  and  soon  assembled  anrand 
the  remains  of  his  column,  with  their  light  artillery 
and  long  lances.  By  these  enemies  they  were  sev- 
eral times  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy ;  neverthe- 
less, at  the  head  of  a  reduced  band  of  1600  men,  the 
mar6chal  fousht  his  way  to  Orcea,  to  which  town 
Napoleon  had  removed  from  Liady,  havm  croseod 
the  Dnieper.  Ney  arrived  on  the  90th  November, 
and  found  Eugene,  Mortiet',  and  Davoust.  The  em- 
peror was  two  leagues  in  advance  when  diey  met. 
Napoleon  hailed  Ney  with  the  undisputed  titl&  the 
Bravest  of  the  Brave,  and  declared  he  would  nave 

5'  iren  all  his  treasures  to  be  assured  of  his  existenoeJt 
.is  comrades  hastened  to  vreloefne  and,  to  relieva 
him,  and  being  now  in  Poland,  provisiona  and 
accommodation  had  become  mors  plenty  among 
them.§ 

All  Napoleon's  grand  army  was  now  tnited.  But 
the  whole,  which  had  at  Smolensk  amounted  to 
40,0001  consisted  now  of  scarcely  12,000  men  who  r»- 
tamea  the  name  and  discipline  of  soldiers,  so  much 
had  want  and  the  sword  minnsd  the  ranks  of  these 
invincible  legions.  Thece  were  besides,  perhaps 
30,000  straiQcIiBrs  of  eveiy  desonption,  but  these,  added 
little  or  nothing  to  the  strength  or  the  army ;  andi 
onlv  served  to  enciunber  its  nnmbers,  as  they  were 
imder  no  discipline,  but  plundered  ihe  coimtry  vrith- 
out  mercy. 

At  this  dreadful  crisis,  too.  Napoleon  bad  themor- 
tificadon  to  learn  the  fall  of  Minsk,  and  the  retreat  of 
Schwartzenbergto  cover  Warsaw,  which,  of  course, 
left  him  no  hopes  of  reoeivinc  sucoonr  from  the  Aos- 
frians.  He  heard  also  that  Victor  and  Oudinot  had 
quarrelled  in  what  manner  Wittgeastetn  should  be 
attacked,  and  haxi  on  that  account  left  him  nnat- 
tacked  on  any  point.  Thai  aeneral  was  therefore  a . 
freedom  to  threaten  the  left  of  the  grand  anny« 

:  (''When  Nt4>oleon  heard  that  J^  had  kat  reappeared,  ha 
leaoed  and  shouted  ftnrioRraiid  oxckirtted.  *  I  ha«»  then  uvvd  mlf 
ca«lwi  1  would  We  given  Ihr^  faundreil jiiiUiofii  ftoai  mr 
treasury  soouer  than  have  Iom  inch  a  man.'  "-HSsaua,  L  ii.  p.  an  ; 
Jomini,  t.  iv.  p.  190.] 

f  [Jonioi.  t  iv.  p.  i»f  SfilnVVtt  p.4M»-9N.] 
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should  it  remain  long  on  the  Dnieper ;  while  Koutou- 
sofi* might  resume,  at  his  pleapuroi  his  old  etatiou  on 
Napoleon's  left,  and  TclutchaKoil  might  occupy  the 
Bereaina  in  his  front.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
the  emperor  exclaimed,  *'  Thus  it  befalls,  when  we 
commit  faults  upon  faults."* 

Minsk  being  out  of  the  question,  Napoleon's  next 
point  of  direction  was  Borizoff.  Here  there  was, 
over  the  Beresina.  a  bridge  of  300  fathoms  in  length, 
the  possession  of  which  appeared  essential  to  his 
final  escape  from  Russia.  But  while  Napoleon  was 
considering  what  should  be  his  next  movement,  after 
crossing  the  Beresina  at  Horizotf,  he  was  once  more 
surprised  with  the  additional  evil  tidings,  that  this 
town  also,  with  the  bridge  so  necessary  to  him,  was 
lost;  that  Borizoff  was  taken,  as  formerly  mention- 
ed, and  Dombrowski  defeated  under  its  walls.  "  Is 
it  then  written,"  he  said,  looking  upward,  and  strik- 
ing the  earth  with  his  cane,  "Is  it  written,  that  we 
shall  commit  nothing  but  errors !" 

About  the  same  gloomy  period,  S^gur  relates  the 
following  anecdote  :—NapoIeon  had  stretched  him- 
seJf  on  a  couch,  and  apparently  slumbered,  while  his 
faithful   servants,  Duroc  and  Dam,  sitting  in  his 
apartment,  talked  over  their  critical  situation.    In 
their  whispered  conversation,  the  words  "prisoner 
of  state,"  reached  the  sleepless  ear  of  Napoleon. 
**  How  J "  said  he.  raising  himself  "  do  you  think  they 
wocdd  dare?"— In    answer,  Daru   mentioned    the 
phrase,  well  known  to  the  emperor,  of  state  policy^  as 
a  thins  independent  of  public  law  or  of  morality. 
"  But  France,"  said  the  emperor  to  whom  state  poli- 
cy sounded  at  present  less  pleasantly  than  when  it 
was  appealed  to  for  deciding  some  great  movement 
of  his  own,—'*  what  will  France  say?"—"  Who  can 
answer  that  question,  sire  7"  continued  Duroc ;  but 
added,  "  it  was  his  warmest  wish  that  the  emperor, 
at  least,  could  reach  Francf9r  ^ere  it  through  the  air, 
if  earth  were  stopped  against  his  passage."—"  Then 
I  am  in  yonr  way,  1  suppose  V*  said  the  emperor. 
The  teply  was  aMrmative.    "And  you,"  continued 
the  emperor,  with  an  aflfectation  of  treating  the  mat- 
ter lightly,     have  no  wish  to  become  a  prisoner 
of  suite  ?''—"  To  be  a  prisoner  of  war   is  suffi- 
cient for  me,"  said  Dam.     Napoleon  was  silent 
for  a  time ;   then  asked  if  the  reports  of  his  min- 
ister* were  burnt — "Not   yet,"  was  the  reply.— 
'*Thc-n  let  them  be  destroi^ed,"  ne  contmu^ ;    for  it 
n>uBt  be  confieesed  we  are  m  a  most  lamentable  con- 
<litioi;j."t 

This  was  the  strongest  sign  he  had  yet  given,  of 
N«>  >leon's  deep  feehng  of  the  situation  to  which  he 
liad  reduced  himself.  In  studying  the  map,  to  dis- 
eaver  the  fittest  place  to  pass  the  Beresina,  he  ap- 
proached hiq  finger  to  the  country  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  was  heard  to  murmur,  "Ah,  Charles  XII, ;  Pul- 
tpwo."  But  these  were  only  the  momentary  ejacula- 
tions dictated  by  a  sense  of  nis  condition ;  all  nis  res- 
-ohitions  were  calmly  and  firmly  taken,  with  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  his  foIlowers.t 

It  was  finally  determined,  that,  in  despite  of 
*rchitchagoff  and  his  army,  which  occupied  the  left 
bank,  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  should  be  attempt- 
-ed,  at  a  place  above  Borizofi*  called  Studzianka, 
"wnere  the  stream  was  only  fifty-fiTe  fathoms  across, 
and  six  feet  deep.  There  were  heights,  it  is  trae.  on 
<he  opBOSite  bank,  surrounding  a  piece  of  meadow 
in^und,  and  these  the  adventurers  must  look  to  find 
«trongly  occupied  ;  so  that  those  who  adventured  on 

•  IS€fw.  t  il  p.  srai 

*  1"  Napoleon's  confidence  inereued  with  his  peni ;  in  hii  eyes, 
and  in  wo  midst  of  these  deserts  of  mud  and  ice,  that  handful  of 
anco  was  alwavs  the  grand  uimrj  and  himfi«{f  the  conqueror  of 
£ara^ !  aad  there  was  no  infatuation  in  this  firmness :  we  were 
^«at«m  t^  it,  when,  in  this  very  town,  we  saw  him  twroinff  with 
111*  own  hands  every  thing  bck>ofing  to  him  which  might  »em  as 
arnpoies  to  the  enemy,  in  the  event  of  his  fall  There  aJso  were 
dnKMtuoately  consumed  all  the  papers  which  he  had  collected  in 
«raer  to  Mrrtte  the  history  of  his  lifo ;  for  such  was  his  intention 
wten  ho  set  out  for  that  fatal  war.  He  had  then  determined  to 
JMtt  a*  •  tfaraateo&DC  conqueror  on  the  borders  of  the  Dwina  and 
tiM  Bomthenes,  to  which  he  now  retunied  as  a  disarmed  fiigitive. 
At  that  time  he  retarded  the  eonui  of  six  winter  months,  which 
ha  weokl  have  been  detained  on  these  rivers,  as  his  greatest  ene- 
mr:  and  to  overoome  it,  this  second  Casarintemiod  than  to  have 
^Bctated  fajfl  comroentariea.'*— SaoiTB,  t  iL  p^  SH.] 
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the  passage  must  expect  to  land  in  that  marshy 
meadow,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  that  position. 
Lastly,  this  perilous  attempt  must,  in  all  probablli^. 
be  made  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Moldavian  army. 
With  Napoleon's  ten  or  twelve  thou^^and  fiehting 
men,  and  twice  or  three  times  the  numbci  of  disor- 
derly strag^zlers,  the  attempt  to  force  such  a  passage 
would  have  been  utter  insanity.  But  the  star  of  Na- 
poleon had  not  yet  set. 

The  first  dawn  of  reviving  formne  was  marked  by 
the  success  of  Victor  and  OucHnot.  They  were  ad- 
vancing with  the  hope  of  savinj?  Borizofi",  when  they 
received  intelligence  that  Dombrowski  was  routed  by 
Wittgenstein,  and  that  the  fragments  of  the  Polisn 
corps  were  close  at  hand,  follpwcd  by  the  viciorious 
Russians.  Oudiuot  instantly  gathered  the  scattered 
Poles  under  his  protection,  and  movi;ig  on  to  meet 
the  Russian  advanced  Kuard,  they  drove  them  back 
with  considerable  loss.  Wittgenstein,  in  consequence 
of  his  check,  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  Bori- 
zoff, and  once  more  to  place  the  Beresina  betwixt 
himself  and  the  French.  But  in  repassing  that  river, 
he  took  care  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Borizoff,  so  that 
the  town,  though  secured  by  the  French,  was  no 
longer  useful  to  them  as  a  place  of  passage,  and  die 
emperor,  when  he  learned  the  news,  was  still  com- 
pelled to  abide  by  the  plan  of  crossing,  as  he  best 
could,  at  StudzianKa.  The  task  was  rendered  more 
easy,  oy  the  prospect  of  his  scattered  and  broken 
army  being  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Victor  and 
Oudmot,  who  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  fatal  river 
with  himself,  and  might  form  an  immediate  junction 
with  him. 

Meantime,  as  a  preparadon  for  the  march,  the  em- 
peror limited  all  the  officers,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  one  carriage ;  and  ordered  one  half  of  the 
wagons  to  be  destroyed,  that  all  the  horses  and 
draught-oxen  might  be  applied  to  getting  forward 
the  ammunition  and  artillery.  There  is  reason  to 
think  these  commands  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed. 
Another  order,  marking  strongly  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  respected  such  officers  as  still  retained 
their  horses.  The  cavalry,  under  Latour  Maubourg, 
had,  since  leaving  Smolensk,  been  reduced  from 
1800  to  150.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  about  600  of- 
ficers, all  who  remamed  mounted,  were  formed  into  a 
body  called  the  Sacred  Squadron,  to  attend  upon  the 
emperor's  person.  Grouchv  and  Sebastiani  had  the 
command  of  this  body,  in  wnich  officers  formed  the 
privates,  and  generals  of  division  served  as  cap- 
tains. But  it  was  not  long  ere  fatigue  and  want  of 
forage,  no  respecters  of  rank  orconoititn,  dismountp 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  Sacred  Squadron.! 

The  army  thus  in  some  small  degree  re-organized, 
and  refreshed  by  the  better  quarters  and  nourish* 
ment  which  they  had  received  since  the,  battle  of 
Krasnoi,  now  plunged  into  the  unmense  pine  forests 
which  conceal  the  course  of  the  Beresina,  to  disguise 
their  adventurous  march  the  more  completely  nom 
the  enemy.    They  were  moving  towards  Borixo^ 
when  loud  shouts  from  the  forest  at  first  spread  con- 
fusion among  their  ranks,  under  the  idea  of  an  un- 
expected attack;  but  this  fear  was  soon  changed 
into  joy,  when  they  found  themselves  on  the  point  of 
uniting  with  the  army  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,amoimt- 
ing  to  50.000  men,  complete  and  provided  with  every 
thmg.    Yet  whatever  the  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
grand  army,  it  was  at  least  equalled  by  the  astonish- 
ment of  their  comrades,  when  they  recognised  the 
remains  of  the  innumerable  host  which  had  left 
them  in  such  splendid  equipment,  and  now  returned 
in  the  guise,  ana  with  the  gait  and  manner,  of  spectres 
raised  from  a  churchyard.    They  filed  past  their  hai>- 
pier  comrades  with  squalid  countenances,  their  uni- 
form replaced  by  women's  pelisses,  or  ^K*t  i^??^^ 
rags  each  could  pick  up ;  their  feet  bare  and  bleeamK, 
or  protected  by  bimdles  of  filthy  rags  instead  of  shoes. 
All  discipline  seemed  gone ;  the  officer  gave  no  com- 
mand, the  soldier  obeyed  none.    A  sense  of  com- 
mon danger  led  them  to  keep  together,  and  to  strag- 
gle forward,  andmunial  fatigue  made  them  take  re- 
pose by  the  same  fires ;  but  what  else  they  nad  learn- 
ed of  discipline  was  pracdsed  rather  by  mitinct  thaa 

f  [Sjgur,  L  U.  p.  982.] 
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by  duty,  and  in  many  caees  was  altogedier  for^ 
gotten.* 

The  army  of  the  two  inar6chals,  however,  thongh 
scarce  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  joined  tne 
ranks  of  the  grand  army,  and,  as  if  disorder  had 
been  infectious,  very  soon  showed  a  disposition  to 
get  rid  of  that  military  discipline,  which  their  new 
associates  had  fiun^  aside..  Leaving  Napoleon  on 
his  advance  to  the  nver^t  is  now  necessary  to  no- 
tice the  motions  of  the  Rtissians. 

The  glory  and  the  trophies  of  the  march  of  the 
grand  army  had  been  enough  entirely  to  satisfy  Kou- 
tousqfil  They  were  indeed  sufficient  to  gorge  such 
a  limited  ambition  as  that  general  might  be  supposed 
to  possess  at  his  advaneedage,  when  men  are  usu- 
ally more  bent  on  saving  than  on  winninef.  Prom 
the  15th  to  the  19th  November,  the  Russians  had 
obtained  possession  of  228  guns,  had  made  26,000 
prisoners,  of  whom  300  were  officers^  besides  10,000 
men  slain  in  battle,  or  destroyed  by  fn tigue.  Satisfied 
with  such  advantages,  the  cautious  veteran  proceeded 
by  short  journeys  to  Kopyn,  on  the  Dnieper,  without 
cro86ingthatriver,or  attempting  to  second  the  defence 
of  the  Beresina  by  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  tme,  that  the  Russian  army  had  sustained 
great  losses ;  not  less,  it  was  said,  than  30,000  sick 
and  wounded,  were  for  the  present  unable  to  serve, 
although  the  greater  part  of  them  afterward  recov- 
ered. It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  Russian  soldiers 
suliered  greatly  from  want  of  hospitals,  being  un- 
Diovided  for  a  struggle  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as 
Napoleon's  invasion  gave  rise  to.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  KoutouBofi*  8  minute  attention  to  the  prop- 
er providing  of  his  army  with  all  necessaries  was 
mghly  laudable.  Vet  we  must  still  be  of  opinion, 
ihat  an  object  so  important  as  the  capture  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  destruction  of  his  army,  would  have 
vindicated,  even  if  the  soldier  himself  had  been  ap- 
pealed to,  two  or  three  forced  marches,  with  toe 
hardships  altehding  them.  Such,  however,'  was  not 
KoutousofTs  opinion ;  he  halted  atlCopyn,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  despatching  his  Oossacks  and 
lifi^  troops  to  annoy  Napoleon's  rear. 

The  danger  not  being  pressing  on  the  part  of  the 

grand  army  of  Russia,  rfapoleon  had  only  to  appre- 
end  the  opposition  of  TchitchagofT,  whose  army, 
i^put  36,000  men  in  all,  was  postal  along  the  Bere- 
fdna  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Bonaparte  wherever 
it  should  be  attempted.  Unibrtunateiy,  the  admrrdl 
was  one  of  an  ordinary  descni>tion  ot  people,  who, 
having  once  determined  in  their  own  mind,  that  an 
adversary  entertainis  a  pani<hilar  desigti,  proceed  to 
aet  upon  that  belid'as  an  absolute  certainty,  and  can 
nDrety  be  brought  to  reason  on  the  possibility  of  his 
having  any  other  purpt^se.  Thus,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  Napoleon's  attempt  to  cross  the  Beresina 
would  take  place  beloiD  Borizofl^  TcWtchagoff  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  parage  might  d6  as  well 
essajed  ahone  that  town.  mpoTeon,  by  various  in- 
quineaand  reports  transmitted  through  the  Jews, 
who,  for  money,  setved  as  spies  on  bom  sides,  con- 
tnved  to  strengthen  TchitchagofT  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  only  designing  a  feint  upon  Stud^ianka,  in 
order  to  withdra.w  the  attention  of  the  Rassians 
from  the  lower  Beresina.  Never  was  a  stratagem 
m6re  successftilt 

On  the  very  day  when  Napoleon  prepared  for  the 
passage  at  Studtianka,  Tchit6hagoti^  instead  of  no^ 
ticmg  what  was  gointf  forward  above  Borizoff,  not 
only  marched  down  tne  river  with  all  the  forces  un- 
der his  own  immediate  commahdT  but  issued  orders 
t9  the  dividon  of  Tschaplitz,  which  amounted  to 
sut  thousand  men,  and  at  present  watched  the  very 
spot  where  Napoleon  meant  to  erect  his  bridges,  to 

•  [^jn^LiLpsml 

r  r  lliBjMioMmeuaeout  iWm  hU  barrack  coat  hit  erot  oa 
the  tMtot  nda  of  the  river.  I  nave  outwitted  the  aduriral,'  (he 
pottid  not  pronAnce  the  nam*  TiUttfha^dff'))  '  he  beHevoa  ma  to 
be  at  thfl  point  whtra  I  ordeiMl  the  falae  atiaoi^;  ba  iM  nmofaic  to 

BoBMiS'    HIae, ^-n-*  .-*«»•  « 1  • *■• •-_  ..• . , 

tMaraotkn    ~ 


|B  totterr.  Tvm  were  onmmanded  br  a  braM  &moer  witti  a 
^nbmnTcU, tedCd  Breehtel ;  a  ball  oanlid  it  offduriMtliaafr 
im,  eiid  tamfcid  him,  down-    'Uiok.'faaiatd«to<MiAoriiiaMi|. 


leave  that  poe^km,  and  £olk>W'  hita'  in  the  _ 

reOlion.    'These  were  the  very  onlera  which  Bona* 

Earte  would  have  dictated  to  the  Russian  leado;  if 
e  had  had  his  choice. 

When  the  French  arrived  at  Studzianka,  their 
first  business  was  to  prepare  two  bridges,  a,  woric 
which  was  attended  with  much  danger  ana  difficul- 
ty. They  laboured  by  night,  expecting  in  the  mom* 
ihg  to  be  saluted  with  a  cannonade  from  the  Rnssian 
detachment  under  Tschaplitz,  which  occup^d  the 
heights  already  mentioned,  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  French  generals,  and  particularly  Mnnit,  con- 
sidered the  peril  as  so  imminent,  that  they  wiahad 
Bonaparte  to  commit  himself  to  the  faith  of  aome 
Poles  who  knew  the  country,  and  leave  the  army  to 
their  fate :  but  Napoleon  rejected  the  proposal  as  un- 
worthy of  him.t  All  night  the  French  laboured  at 
the  bndges,  which  were  yet  but  little  advanced^  and 
might  have  been  easily  demolished  by  the  armleiy 
of  the  Russians.  But  what  was  the  joy  and  sonriae 
of  the  French  to  see,  with  the  earliest  beanra  of  llie 
morning,  that  artillery,  and  those  Roaaianfl^  in  foU 
march,  retreating  from  their  Msition  I  Avafling  him- 
self of  their  disappearance,  Bonaparte  threw  aeroav 
a  body  of  men  who  swam  their  horseaover  the  river, 
with  each  a  voUigenr  behind  him.  ThoM  a  footing 
was  gained  on  the  other  bank  of  thisperiloos  atnam. 
Ghreat  part  of  Victor's  army  had  moved  up  the  river 
towlarde  Studzianka^  while  the  last  diviaion  lay  uH 
at  Borizoff,  of  which  town  that  martichal  had  po»- 
session.  'This  constituted  a  reai^ard  to  protaet  the 
army  of  Napoleon  during  the  cntical  moment  of  its 
pasaage^  from  the  intemiptioo  which  mie^t  be  a- 
pected  from  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein. 

During  the  26ih  and  27th,  Napoleon  pnabed  tixMoi* 
across  the  river,  those  of  Oadioot  fomiag  the  A 
vanee;  and  waa  soon  ao  secure,  that  TachaplitSf 
discovering  hie  error,  antf  moviniBr  baek  to  ngain 
his  important  poflition  at  Stodsiaaki.^  found  the' 
French  too  strongly  posted  on  the  left  mnk  of  the' 
Bereainaf  for  his  regaining  the  oppoitunitv  wineb  he 
had  lost.  He  halted,  therefore,  at  Staloiowa.  and 
waited  for  reinfofOemcAtsand  orders.  Meanwhile  tlw 
passage  of  the  Beresina' continued,  slowly  indeed,  for 
the  number  of  stragglers  and  the  quantity  of  baffimn 
waaimmense;  yetbynoonNapofeonand  bisgnaraa' 
had  cHMsed  the  river .1'  Victor,  vHioae  division  oon* 
alitnted  the  rearguard  of  the  grand  anny,  had  leheved 
the  Impcffaft  Gnahla  in  theo-  post  on  the  left  banlcf 
and  PartouneauX)  who  formed  the  rear  of  the  whole 
army,  was  moving  frtm  iBorisoiP,  where  he  h«d>been 
stained  with  the  parpo^e  of  flung  the  eiemy'a  at* 
tention  upon  the  spot.  No  sooner  had  he  left  tbt- 
town  than  it  Was  again  in  the  handa  of  the  Raa* 
eians,  being  instantly  occupied  by  Platoff. 

Bm  the  indefatigMle  Wittgenatein  waa  in  raodoor 
on  the  left  bank,  weasiag  forward  aa  Victor  cloasd 
up'  towards  Napoiaon :  and,  throwing  himaeif  be* 
twizt  Studnanka  anci  Borizoff,  on  a  plain  eaBed' 
Starol^Borivoff,  he  cot  off  PiurtouneaiB:*s  division 
from  the  rest  of  the*  French  army.    That  geaeral 
inade  a  gallant  reaiatanoe^  and  attempted  to  forca* 
hia  way  at  the  awtird-a  point  through  tne  Uroops  oj^ 
posed  to  hhn.    Al  lenftdi  the  Hettman  PlatotT.  and 
th&  Rnaaian  partisan  SeslaviR,   coming  a|>,   th«* 
French  general  found  himaeif  entirety  oveipOwcred, 
and  afiter  a  brave  resistance  laid  down  bis«reia. 
Three  generais^  with  artillery,  and  aocordnig  to  tfaa* 
Russian  account^  abont  7000  men,  fdl  into  thebandn- 
of  the  Russians, — a  prize  the  more  valuable,  as  the 
prisoners  belonged  chiefly  to  the  unbroken-  andiuf- 
exhausted  division  of  Victor,  and  compreheuM  900 
fine  cavalry  in  good  order.JI 


.  t  V*  Ney  toolmie  apait  i  he  aaU  tonetn  Gannaa, '  Onr  ^Mav 
tHM  Ii  unpanllftled ;  if  Napoleon  extrleatei  Mmaelf  lotday.  Ii» 
muit  have  the  devU  in  him.*  lAna  vrara  veiymeaar.— a  vrntw 
waa  auflleient  eatae.  Mnrat  ealne  to  «s,  and  waa  not  Ims  aalld»« 
poa.  ;  I  have  pmpoaed  to  Napoleon/ baobaervad  to  0*^*  to  i 
himMlf  and  crM  the  river  at  a  Ibwlaaiuei  diiCa«a  fhw  < 

I  have  lofne  Pblea  who  wodld'aneww lor  Ma  aaAtr,  awl 

conduct  him  to  WUna.but  he  mfeeta  the  prapoaal.  and  wil  bm 
even  hoiur  it  mentidned.  As  for  ne.  I  do  not  thfaik  wvcas  aa* 
cape.*  We  were  all  three  of  the'8amao[iMea.*^IUHvi».sia| 
(  ["When  Napoleon  eaw  Am  IkMj in pummSmonin 


»  r  wnen  nmpoMoo  eaw  OMtti  mmr  m  pnaaaiiinn  urine  nn 
paaM  bask,  ha  axdahnait  'BehoM  mratax  ante  appW  nr 
ha  was  a  gtronc  beHivar  hi  iktalltr.**--BBiieK,  llL^  IM.] 

I  ("Napolooa waa daaplr aftotad  with  so  amaweHda-iii^ 
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"ni  impTnve  thia  adTKn(ata«,  ihe  SasaiaDB  thry^  s 
brldCeof  ponloona  icrosB  uis  Beresina  al  Bonioft^ 
apd  TchilchaKoff  and  WittRenstein  hiving  commu- 
nicated,  reaolved  on  ■  jolnl  attack  upon  l>ot)i  banks 
of  tha  rivOT  al  once  With  iIub  purpose,  upon  the 
98th  of  November,  Admiral  Tchilchagoff  moved  to 
Stttkhovi'a,  upon  ifae  nghl  bank,  lo  rpinfoice  Tschs- 
pliM,  and  uuull  that  pan  of  the  French  aimy 
wbioh  had crosaeCl  theBeresinB;  and  Will^enslein 
wich  Ptaloff  marched  towards  Stadiianka,  to  de- 
■my  (he  emperor't  retrgnard.  which  no  eienion  on 
thepari  of  Napoleon  or  hia  generals  had  yet  been 
able  (o  RM  aoroes  the  rirer.  Thus,  the  eKiraordins- 
tr  Rood  fOTtoBfl  of  finding  a  place  of  pasaaite,  and 
of  nug  enabled  by  an  uncommon  chance  lo  com- 
plete his  bridnei  without  oppoBilion,  wai  BofBrfrom 
plaetiiK  Napoleon  in  eafel;',  that  hia  dangers  seemt<d 
only  to  mDlnply  around  him.  Bnt  yet  upon  hia  ude 
«rf  tha  rirar,  now  tbo  right'  bank,  his  own  preaenoa 
of  nund,  and  ihe  bravaiy  of  bia  Kildiers,  gave  him  a 
deddad  nntraniT,  and  the  tifdincsaL  to  say  the 
l«MI,of  TcMtdiagM'ainodona,  inKired  hia  lahty. 

Taehapliti,  i^  aesma  to  have  been  a  brave  and 
aeliae  omcei^  commenced  the  battle  by  advincinii 
from Slakhowa-  Buiha wai worstedbylbeli^ncb, 
laiin  wen  Buperior  in  nvmbera,  and  he  reoeiTed  oo 
a<  from  the  adnunl,  though  rcpaaledly  dS' 

i.'    In  ttuaioaBDer  wen  ihsFtsDch  eDablad 

td  fbroa  their  way  lawarda  a  nliat^  called  Brelowao, 
tbnMfhdeap  moraaMa,  and  orer  long  biidBaa  or 
rmlwaya,  formed  of  the  liwika  of  piB»-tree>,  wtwas' 
a:bold  attack  miHhl  have  rendend  their  advance 
iiWMaible.  The  leaal  eaeition  on  the  part  of 
Tchilobagsff  niighlhavesiUBd  theaebtidmaio  be 
burnt ;  and  aa  coiabualUea  were  laid  ready  for  the 
ptupoB^  it  required  bal,  acaofdfna  to  Stgta'.a  ex- 
praaaiOB,  a  ivark  from  ihs  pipe  of  a  Coaaaah,  lo  hava 
■at  them  on  fin.  laisdealiuotilBiof  thia  railway, 
enalonng.tbeFmnch  benvaMi  the  noraaa  and  the 
nv«r,  nmet  hava  Tendered  'the  p^aBifia  of  (he  Bereai- 
naienliraly  Qsaleaa.  BiHit  wsanotaodecieed;  and 
tba  French,  oodar  Oudinol,  wect  eoabled  to  pnserre 
tha  inea«*  of  a  MOrainBiit  ao  eeaential  to  Ihiar  safe- 
ly. Heanwtule  the  soma  oa  the  left  bank  had  be- 
co&w the  wildeal  and  moM  hamUawhicli  warcan 
espbit.* 

Onlbobai^U  of  Studwuika,  Tktn,  who  com- 
mandad  the  ^mcb  reacsnard,  amonnting  pathapa 
lo-snoOor  KUWtmen,  waaMcpiued  to  oaTertbare- 
tnwt  ovei  Ow  bridcea.  Tha  rigbi  of  thia  corps 
d'aimla  reeled  on  lbs  n>ari  a  ratine  lull  of  bUBMa 
covered  (hair  flKHKtbulthaleftwiog  had  o«  point  of 

Xpoii.     It  tainMned,  acaoidinR  tt»  the  miliiary 
ase,  tn  the  air,  aad  waa  covered  by  two  regk- 
iaanls  of  caraln,    Bahiod  (hiadafelMfS  line  weie 


.- .^j ,  __.  anrnved  Iba  horrors  of 

the  march.  Womaiii  ahiMtani  dtawatiea,  the  aiBd 
and  the  infanta,  were  aaen  funaw  the  wretched 
maHF,and  wandwed  by  tha  aideoruia  fatal  liver, 
like  tha  faUed  ipaatn*  wbioh  throivthebaiikBof 
tbainliBnial  Siyi,  and^eekii^vaiitfiir  pasaawh  'nw 
want  of  ordei^  wbicb  it  waa  imDoaaibM  to  pnaarv^ 
ika  bnduDg  <tt  dw  bridgea,  and  (he  (ima  anUV  in 
the  rtour — (he  ieara  of  the  unhappy  wtei^net  to 
truat  ((WBaalvea  (o  tho  dafuannw  and  i^owded  pai' 
•age^  had  all  operated  (9  da^  them  on  the  tiKht 
'  bsnki  The  btdgtwt,  whiofai  m  vita  ef  (h«  guanuty 
already  loal,  or  the  diffieutly  of  tian«>onauoD,  and 
of  Napolean'a  pieaiaa  ordera,  anwiHKed  aiill  to  a 
very  Baal  numbBT  of  eana,  waina,  and  the  like,  and 

which  WBinow  an,gine~'~    "■"  -"■■---■--■ '  — 

the  troopa  of  Oudinol 


>f  eana,  waina,  and  the  like,  a 
imenled  by  all  thai  bdoo^ 

lol  and  Victor,  was  seen,  soma 

— .  bridfjea,  and   the  KTealerjjar 

» in  conftiaion  upon  the  ahore.    The  BTUlei 
itaalt  anchaawiaitted,  waa  in  ni>  batter  atata. 

{Ta  aiii^raiTlBwit  Bs^puX^biaiH  tta  BmSm?" 
^nsioadiKl  gf  Oa  tdmlnl  wh  hi  nauganUhla  gaWsga- 


Snch  WB9  the  condition  of  m 


JereBins,  angaged  in  aBarce  combat  with  ilie  rear- 

luard  under  Viclori  and  the  balls  of  the  RusBiana 

■egan  to  fall  amnng  ihe  mingled  and  disordered 

nasa  which  ve  have  endeavoured  to  describe.    It 

vos  then  that  the  whole  body  o(  slraKgle's  and  fu- 

nlLvea  rushed  like  distracied  beings  towards   the 

)ridge6,  eiety  fcoline  of  prudence  orhuraaniiy  awal- 

.owed  up  by  tht  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

The  homhlo  scene  of  disorder  waa  angriitnted  by 

violence  of  those  who,  determined  to 

n  way  at  all  risks,  (hrtw  down  and 

whatever  came  in  their  road.    The 

ilcsa  either  shrunk  back  from  the  fray, 

10  wait  their  fate  at  s  dielance,  or, 

■ere  Ihnisi  over  the  bridaBe,  craahod 

under  carriages,  cut  down  perhaps  with  sabres,  01 

impled  to  death  under  the  feel  of  their  couniry- 

en.    All  this  whde  ihc  action  coniinued  with  fuiY, 

id,  as  if  the  Heavens  meaiii  10  maich  their  wrath 

ith  thalof  man,  a  hurricane  Lrosc,  and  added  lei- 

.  .rs  10  a  scene  which  was  already  of  a  character  so 

dreadful. 

Alioat  mklday  the  French,  still  bravely  resistina 

Sm  to  lose  ground.    The  Ruseisns,  coming  Itrad- 
y  up  in  strength,  anccecded  in  forcing  the  ravine, 

IB  bridges.  About  the  same  lime,  the  larger  bridge, 
tat  constructed  for  artillery  and  heavy  carriages, 
■oka  down,  and  multitudes  were  forced  into  the 
-■ter.  The  scream  of  mortal  agony,  which  arose 
frofli  (bedeapairing  mullilude,  became  at  thia  criaia 

' ""  univeraaL  that  it  rose  shrilly  audi- 

e  of  the  eleuwnts  and  the  (hundera 
•wild  whialliiw  of  the  tempest,  and 

.nd  redoubled  bourraa  of  the  Coa 

sacks.    The  antiiaBB  from  whom  we  have  this  infot. 
declares  that  the  aound  was  in  hia  ears  fot 

,    Aeaks.     "Hiia  diaadrnt  aoMe  continued  till 

dark,  many  beiiw  foroed  inle  Iha  ioy  r 
throwing  ihemadvaB  ir  ■— — -■  ->■—'- 
and  the  famt  hi^e  of  gi 

swimming,  aome  fletling  a , 

and  ezhanstioa.     A*  the  obacuriiy  c .  . .. 

tor,  wi(h  (he  remainder  of  bia  troopa,  which  wa* 
much  reduced,  miiitad  the  station  behaddelJBHladscr 
bravely,  andled  them  in  their  lum  aoroaa.  AUnight 
(h«  nuacdlanaous  iniilii(nde  con(iiii>ed  to  thiona 
"  ■    ~      ■  » arlT- 


1,  betwui  nbsolDte  jenair, 
'  opeoaite  bank  by 
only  to  die  of  cold' 


eiaotlr  known  1  b^tlh 

R(u«a»  i«i>oit,  oonc<cning  the  badiea  of  tha  am 
1  oolWlsd  ai  '  ■ 


CEUPTIE31  IiXDL 


Wnn  lbs  army  of  Bonaparte  waa  aaaembled  al 
the  oiber  aide  of  lbs  Bereama,  they  eihibiled  anpi- 
lomf  of  loial  diaorganizaiion.  ThevilUnof.Btilo- 
waih  whNe  Ihay  halted  oa  Ihe  nkht  of  aim  paa- 
HSA  was  endrely  palled  down,  thai  iba  malemlt 


m 
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might  supply  camp-fires ;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Bonaparte's  headquarters  was  included  in  the  same 
fate,  his  own  apartment  being  with  difficulty  saved 
from  the  soldiery.  They  could  scarcely  be  olamed 
for  this  want  of  discipUne,  for  the  night  was  deadly 
cold ;  and  of  the  wet  and  shivering  wretches  who 
bad  been  immersed  in  the  icy  river,  many  laid  their 
heads  down  never  to  raise  them  more. 

On  the  29th  November,  the  emperor  left  the  fatal 
banks  of  the  Beresina,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more 
disorganized  than  ever;  for  few  of  Oudinot's  corps, 
and  scarcely  any  belonging'  to  Victor's,  who  were 
5'et  remaining,  weVe  able  to  resist  the  general  conta- 
gion of  disorder.  They  pushed  on  without  any  reg- 
ular disposiiion,  having  no  more  vanguard,  centre, 
or  rear,  than  can  be  ascribed  to  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  outstrip  the  Russians  was  their  only  desirCj  and 
yot  nuQ^bcrs  were  daily  surprised  by  the  partisans 
and  Cossacks.  Moat  formnately  for  Napoleon,  the 
precaution  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  had  despatched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bcresina  a  division  of  French, 
commanded  by  General  Maison,  who  were  suffi- 
cient 10  form  a  rearguard,  and  to  protect  this  disor- 
derly and  defenceless  mass  of  fugitives.  Thus  they 
reached  Malodecznoon  the  3d  December.* 

Hero  Bona|)aTte  opened  to  his  chief  confidants  his 
resolution  to  leave  the  army,  and  push  forward  to 
Paris.  The  late  conspiracy  of  Mallet  had  convinced 
him  of  the  necessity  of  his  presence  there.t  His  re- 
maining with  an  army,  whjch  scarce  had  existence 
in  a  military  sense,  could  be  of  no  use.  He  was  near 
Prussia,  where,  from  reluctant  allies,  the  inhabitants 
weiXe  likely  to  bo  changed  into  bitter  enemies.  He 
was  conscious  of  what  ne  had  meditated  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  had  he  returned  victorious,  and 
judged  from  his  own  purposes  the  part  which  Fred- 
erick was  likely,  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  this 
great  reverse  in  his  fortunes. 

This  resolution  being  adopted.  Napoleon  'knnoun- 
ced  that  preparations  for  his  departure  should  be 
made  at  Smorgoni,  intending  to  remain  at  Malo- 
deczno  till  he  should  be  joined  by  General  Maison 
with  the  rearguard,  which  wasleftadayV  march 
behind  the  main  bodjf.  He  now  waited  until  it 
sboidd  close  u;>  with  him.  They  came  at  last,  but 
with  TschaDktz  and  the  Russians  at  their  heels. 
Intense  cold  (the  thermometer  being  twenty  degrees 
below  »3ro)  prevented  any  thing  more  than  skir- 
mishes between  them. 

,0n  the  5th  December,  Bonaparte  was  at  Smorgo- 
n]»  where  he  again  received  a  welcome  reinforce- 
mant,  beinf^  joiiiM  byLoiaon,  advan<an$  at  the  head 
of  the  gamson  at  Wilna,  to  protect  hie  retreat  to 
that  plaee,  and  whose  opportune  assistance  gave  a 
naw  narsmid,  to  aopply  that  commanded  by  Mai- 
■00,  whidh  the  war  and  weather  had  a^^eady  tender- 
ed aa  incapable  Of  efiectual  service  aa  those  whom 
they  had  protected  from  the  banks  of  the  Beresina 
to^moigonL  Loison  had  orders  to  take  in  his  turn 
thia  destructive  duty,  for  which  puipose  he  was  to 
remain  a  daVs  march,  as  usual,  behind  the  mass 
of  what  had  been  the  army. 

The  order  of  the  march  to  Wilna  thus  arranged, 
Napoleon  determined  on  his  own  departure.  Three 
aledges  were  provided  j  one  of  ^lyhicn  was  prepared 
to  carry  him  and  Caulaincourt,  whose  title  the  em- 
peror proposed  to  assume  while  travelling  incognito, 
although  tb^  figures  were  strikingly  dissimilar,  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza  being  a  tall,  raw-boned,  etifF-look- 
ing  man.  In  a  general  aiKiience,  at  wliich  were 
present  the  King  of  Naples,  the  viceroy,  Berthier, 
and  the  roar^chala,  Napoleon  annoimced  to  them 
that  he  had  left  Murat  to  command  the  armv,  as 
generalissimo.  Hetalked  to  themintermsof  no|>e 
and  confidence.  He.  promised  to  check  the  Austri- 
ana  and  Prussians  in  their  disposition  for  war,  by 
presenting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation, 
and  1,200,000  men  j— he  said  he  had  ordered  Ney  to 
Wilna,  to  re-otganize  the  army,  and  to  strike  such  a 

*  r*  For  a  loor  droe  we  had  had  no  news  from  France ;  we 
weie  iinoraiit  of  ^vbat  was  goinr  on  in  the  gmad  datcfay ;  we  were 
inAnMd  of  it  al-Mdodeeznoi  Napoleon  received  ofautoen  dee- 
OTtthti  at  once^^v-RABP,  p.  Maj 

'  ^Tfce  raaderwdll  find  the  detaib  of  thb  liDfuIar  attempt  in  Um 
SSBoeedine  cwaew. 


blow  as  should  discourage  the  advance  of  the  Rna- 
siaifll^— lastly,  he  assur^  them  of  winter  quartera 
beyond  the  Niemen.  He  then  took,  an  afiecdonaie 
and  individual  farewell  of  each  of  his  generals^  and, 
stepping  into  his  traineau,  a  lively  emblem  of  the 
fisbins-boat  of  Xerxes,  he  departed  from  Smorgoni 
at  the  late  hour  of  ten  at  nightt 

With  what  feelings  this  extraordinary  roan  kit 
the  remains  of  tlie  army,  we  have  no  means  even  of 
guessing.  His  ttitward  bearing,  during  Ms  extreme 
distresses,  had  been  in  general  that  of  the  utmost  ' 
firmness;  so  that  such  expressions  of  grief  or  im 
lation,  as  at  times  broke  from  him,  were  picked  up 
and  registered  by  those  who  heard  them,  as  curioua 
instances  of  departure  from  his  usual  state  of  com- 
posure. To  preserve  his  tranquillity,  he  permitted 
no  details  to  be  given  him  of  the  want  and  misery 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Thus,  when  Colo- 
nel d'Albignac  brought  news  of  Ney's  aistresae^  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Wiasma,  be  stopped  hia  month  by 
saying  sharply,  "He desired  toknownoparticulara." 
It  was  of  a  piece  wiih  this  resolution,  that  be  alwajra 
gave  out  orders  as  if  the  whole  imperial  army  had 
existed  in  its  various  divisions,  after  two  thirds  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  reduced  to  an  un- 
disciphned  mob.  "  Would  vou  deprive  me  of  my 
tranquillity  T'  he  said  angruy  to  an  ofiKcer,  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  actual  circnai*. 
stances  of  the  army,  when  some  orders,  expressed 
in  thia  manner,  had  oeen  issued.  And  when  tne  per* 
severing  fimctionary  persisted  to  explain,— thinkmg, 
perhaps,  in  hia  simplicity,  that  Napoleon  did  not 


It  is  evident,  that  Napoleon  must  have  known  the 
condition  of  his  army  as  well  as  any  one  around 
him  $  but,  to  admit  that  he  was  acquainted  with  that 
which  he  could  not  remedy,  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledging a  want  pf  power  inconsiatent  with  the 
I  character  of  one.  who  would  willingly  be  thought 
rather  the  controller  than  the  subject  of  fate.  IVa- 
poleon  was  none  of  those  prinoee  mentioned  by  Hor- 
ace, who,  in  poverty  and  exile,  lay  aside  their  titlea 
of  majesty,  and  language  of  authority.  The  head- 
quarters ot  Smoi^oni,  and  the  residences  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  and  St  Helena,  can  alike  bear  witness  to 
die  tenacity  with  which  he  clung,  not  only  to  power, 
but  to  the  forms  and  circumstance  attendant  upon 
sovereignty,  at  periods  when  the  essence  of  tnac ' 
sovereignty  was  either  endangered  or  lost.  A  deep- 
er glance  mto  his  real  feehngs  may  be  obtained  from 
the  report  of  the  Abb€  de  Pradt,  which  ia  weU  worth 
tranBcribing.il 

After  narrowly  escaping  being  taken  by  the  Rue- 
sian  partisan  Sealawin.  at  a  hamlet  caUed  Youpra'> 
nouL  Napoleon  reached  Warsaw  upon  the  lOth  De- 
coinber.  Here  the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  then  minister  of 
France  to  the  Diet  of  Poland,  was  in  the  act  of  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  the  yarious  rumours  which 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  when  a  figure  like  a 
spectre,  wrapped  in  furs,  which  were  stifled  by 
hoar-frost,  stalked  into  his  apartments,  supported  by 
a  domestic,  and  was  with  difficulty  recognised  by 
the  ambassador  as  the  Duke  of  Vicenza. 

**Yon  here,  Caulaincourt  T'  said  the  astoniahed 
prelate.— " And  where  is  the  emperor  1"— "At  the 
hotel  d*Angleterre.  waiting  for  you." — "Why. not 
stop  at  the  palaceT*— "He travels ina^nito." — "Do 
you  need  any  thing?"—'*  Some  Burgundy  or  Mala- 
ga."^-" All  is  at  your  service— but  whither  are  yon 
travelling  1"—"  To  Paris."—"  To  Paris !  But  where 
is  the  armx*?"— "  It  exists  no  longer,"  said  Oanlain- 
court,  looking  upwards.— -"And  the  victory  of  Bere- 


t  r' Napoleon  passed  throui^  (lie  crowd  of  bis  oflkrers,  

were  drawn  up  in  an  avenue  as  be  pa88ed«  bidding  toon  adaen 
merely  by  fbraed  and  melancboir  smilee ;  their  good  wmmi^ 
equally  silent,  and  eicpTcssed  ctnly  by  respectful  cestuiee^he  car- 
ried witb  bim.  Re  and  Caidafaicoint  almt  tbemselteB  ta>  u  ft  ea^ 
riage ;  Us  Mameluke  and  Wakaaowitch,  oaMate  of  fato  fomd* 
occupied  the  box ;  Duroc  and  Lobau  iulowed  in  a  sle^'^-H»> 
Om,  t.  fi.  p.  817.] 
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Bina-'^ndthe  6000  prisoners 7"»— "We  got  across, 
ibat  is  all — the  prisoners  were  a  few  hundrecWsnen, 
who  have  escaped.    We  have  had  other  business 

■  than  to  guard  them."         • 

His  curiosity  thus  far  satisfied,  the  Abb6  de  Pradt 

.  hastened  to  the  hotel.  In  the  yard  stood  three 
•ledges  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  One  for  the  em- 
peror and  Caulamcourt  the  second  for  two  officers 
of  rank,  the  third  for  the  Mameluke  Rustan  and 
another  domestic.  He  was  introduced  with  some 
mystery  into  a  bad  inn's  bad  room,  whf?re  a  servant 
wench  was  blowinc?  a  fire  made  of  crecn  wood. 
Here  was  the  emperor,  whom  the  AbbS  de  Pradt  had 
last  8c?en  when  ne  played  king  of  kings  amon^  the 
assembled  sovereigns  of  Drcsaen.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  green  peliss^  covered  with  Ince  and  lined  with 
furs,  and  by  walking  briskly  about  the  apartment, 
was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  warmth  wliich  the 
chimney  refused.  He  saluted  "Monsiiur  I'Ambas- 
sadcur,"  as  he  termed  him,  with  gavety.    The  abb^ 

,  felt  a  movement  of  sensibility,  to  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  give  way,  but  af*  he  says,  "Tiic  poor  man  did 
not  uAderatand  me."  Ho  limitetl  hi??  exprrssipns  of 
devotion,  therefore,  to  helping  Napoleon  off  with  his 
cloak.  To  lis,  it  seem^  that  Napoleon  repelled  the 
efl^sions  of  the  Bishop  of  Maline's  interest,  bccaus^e 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  the  object  either  of  his  inter- 
est or  his  pity.  He  heard  from  his  minister,  that  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  grand  duichy  had 
b€«n  much  changed  since  they  had  been  led  to  de- 
spair of  the  regeneration  of  their  country ;  and  that 
they  were  already,  since  they  could  not  be  free  Po- 
landers,  studying  how  to  reconcile  themselves  with 
their  former  governors  of  Prussia.  The  entrance  of 
two  Polish  ministers  chec  k^d  the  amoassndor's  com- 
mtinications.  The  conversation  was  maintained 
from  that  moment  by  Napoleon  alone;  orrather  he 
indulged  in  a  monologue,  turning  upon  the  sense  he 
entertained  that  the  failure  of  his  Russian  expedi- 
tion would  diminish  his  reputation,  while  he  strug- 
gled against  the  painful  conviction,  by  numbering 
np  the  plans  by  which  he  might  repair  his  losses, 
and  alleging  the  natural  obstacles  to  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  succumb.  "We  must  levy  10,000 
Poles,  he  said,  and  check  the  advance  of  these  Rus- 
sians. A  lance  and  a  horse  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
There  is  but  a  single  step  betwixt  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous."t  The  functionaries  congratulated 
.  him  on  his  escape  from  so  many  dangers.  "  Dan- 
gers 1"  he  replied;  "none  in  the  world.  I  live  in 
agitation.  Tne  more  I  bustle  the  better  I  am.  It  is 
for  Kings  of  Cockaigne  to  fatten  in  their  palaces — 
boraeback  and  the  fields  are  for  me.  From  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  single  step — why 
do  I  find  you  so  much  alarmed  here  V*^ 

**  We  are  at  a  loss  to  gather  the  truth  of  the  news 
abont  the  army." 


"  Bah  1"  replied  the  emperor ;  "  the  army  is  in  a 
superb  condition.  I  have  120,000  men— I  have  beat 
the  Rnsaians  in  every  action — they  are  no  longer  the 
soldiers  of  Priedland  and  Eylau.  The  army  will  re- 
croil  at  Wilna— I  am  going  to  bring  up  300,000  men, 

'—Success  will  render  the  Russians  fool-hardy— I 
will  give  them  battle  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  Oder, 
and  m  a  month  I  will  be  again  on  the  Niemen— I 
have  more  weight  when  on  my  throne,  than  at  the 
head  of  my  army. — Certainly  I  quit  my  soldiers  with 
Mgret ;  but  I  must  watch  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
I  have  more  weight  seated  on  my  throne  than  at  the 
head  of  my  army.  All  that  has  hapjaened  goes  for 
nothing; — a  mere  niisfortune,  in  which  the  enemy 
can  claim  no  merit— I  beat  them  everywhere— tney 
wished  to  cut  me  off  at  the  Beresina— I  made  a  fool 
of  that  ass  of  an  admiral,"— (He  could  never  pro- 
nounce the  name  TchitchagofH^**  1  had  good  troops 
and  cannon— the  ^position  was  superb— 500  toises  of 

marsh— a  river*' This  he  repeated  twice,  then 

nm  over  the  distinction  in  the  29th  bulletin  between 
men  of  strong  and  feeble  minds,  and  proceeded.   "  I 

^have  seen  worse  afTairs  than  this— At  Marengo  I 

*  lliii  aBndw  to  axasserated  repoitfl  ciretilated  by  Murat,  Dake 
of  BatMUM.  theo  reiiding  at  Wilna,  of  a  pretended  vietonr  obtain- 
ed by  Napoleon,  at  the  pasaaffe  at  Studaanka. 

t^  r  Da  adiliiiieaaTidiealell  n'j  aqD'no  paar] 
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was  beaten  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening— next  day 
I  was  master  of  Italy— At  Essling,  that  archduke 
tried  to  stop  me— He  published  something  or  other 
— My  army  had  already  advanced  a  league  and  a 
half— I  did  not  even  condescend  to  make  any  dispo- 
sition. All  the  world,  knows  how  such  things  are 
managed  when  I  am,  in  the  field.  I  cuuld  not  help 
the  Danube  rising  siAlcen  feet  in  one  night— Ah  1 
wthout  that,  thire  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  But  it  was  written  in  Heaven 
that  I  should  marry  an  archdutcho&e."  (This  was 
said  with  an  air  of  much  gayeiy.)  "In  the  same 
manner,  in  Russia,  1  could  not  prevent  its  freezing. 
They  told  me  every  morning  that  I  had  lost  10,000 
horses  during  the  nighL  Well,  farewell  to  you!" 
He  bade  them  adieu  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of 
the  haranifue,  but  always  returned  to  the  subject. 
"  Our  Norman  horses  are  less  hardy  than  ihope  of 
the  Russians— ihey  sink  under  ten  degrees  of  cold 
(bent  ath  zero.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  men.  Look 
at  the  Bavarians ;  there  is  not  one  left.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  I  stopped  too  long  at  Moscow ; 
that  may  be  true,  but  the  weather  was  fine — the 
winter  came  on  prematurely— besides,  I  expected 
peace.  On  the  5th  October,  I  sent  Lauriston-  to 
treat.  I  thought  of  going  to  St  Petersburgh,  and  I 
had  time  enough  to  have  done  so,  or  to  have  gone  to 
the  south  of  Russia,  or  to  Smolensk.  Well,  we  will 
make  head  at  Wlhia ;  Murat  is  left  there.  Ha,  ha,« 
ha  !  It  is  a  great  pblitical  game.  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  win— It  is  but  one  step  from  the  6ublime>to 
the  ludicrous.  The  Russians  nave  shown  they  have 
character — thfeir  emperor  is  beloved  by  his  peppto — 
they  have  clouds  of  Cossacks — it  is  something  to 
have  such  a  kiuLjdom — the  peasants  of  the  crown 
love  their  governnunt— the  nobility  are  all  mounted 
on  horseback.  They  proposed  to  mc  to  set  the  slaves 
at  liberty,  but  that  I  would  not  consent  to — they 
would  have  massacred  every  one.  I  made  regular 
war  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  who  eould 
have  expected  such  a  blow  as  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow 7  Now  they  would  lay  it  on  us,  but  it  was  in 
fact  themselves  who  did  it.  That  sacrifice  would 
have  done  honour  to  ancient  Rome." 

He  returned  to  his  favourite  purpose  of  checking 
the  Russians^  who  had  just  annihilated  his  grand 
army,  by  raismg  a  large  body  of  Polish  lancers,  to 
whom,  as  things  stooci|  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  proposed  any  adeauate  motive  for  exertion. 
The  fire  went  out  and  the  counsellors  hstened  in 
frozen  despair,  while,  keeping  ^  himself  wa^m  by 
walking  up  and  down,  and  by  his  own  energies,  the 
emperor  went  on  with  his  monologue ;  now  betray- 
ing, in  spite  of  himself^  feelings  and  sennmeots 
which  he  would  have  concealed ;  now  dwelling  upon 
that  which  he  wished  others  to  believe ;  and  onen 
repeating^  as  the  burden  of  his  harangue,  the  aphor- 
ism which  he  has  rendered  immortal,  concerning  the 
vicinity  of  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous. 

His  passage  through  Silesia  being  mentioned,  he 
answered  in  a  doubtful  tone,  *'  Ha,  Prussia  1"  as  if 

3uestioning  the  security  of  that  route.  At  length  he 
ecided  to  depart  in  good  earnest ;  cut  short  the  re- 
spectful wishes  for  tne  preservation  of  his  health, 
with  the  brief  assurance,  that  he  "  could  not  be  in 
better  health  were  the  verv  devil  in  him ;"  and  threw 
himself  into  the  humble  sledge  which  carried  Caesar 
and  his  fortunes.  The  horses  sprung  forward,  neaiir 
overturning  the  carriage  as  it  crossed  the  courtyard 

f;ate,  and  disappeared  m  the  darkness.  Such  is  the 
ively  account  of  the  Abb^  de  Pradt  who  declares 
solemnly,  that  on  taxing  his  memory  to  the  utmost, 
he  accuses  himself  of  neither  want  of  accuracy  nor 
forgetfulness.  Napoleon  does  not  deny  that  such  a 
long  conversation  took  place,  but  alleges  that  the 
abb^  has  caricatured  it  In  the  mean  while,  he  said 
he  scratched  an  order  for  Monsieur  I'Amhassadear 
to  return  immediately  to  Paris  ;t  which,  considering 

I  ["He  certainly  had  a  lonr  oonvenation  with  roe,  which  bo 
misrepreaenta,  as  mifht  be  expected ;  and  it  was  at  the  venr  mo* 
ment  when  he  waa  (teliverinf  a  kne  prnmnic  speech,  which  uh 
pcared  to  me  a  man  itrina  of  .absurditjr  and  unpertmence.  that  I 
aerawled  on  the  ourner  of  the  rhimoer  piece  the  order  to  withdraw 
him  fiom  his  embaMy,  and  to  send  him  aa  aooo  aa  ponMt  Is 
Fraoce ;  a  eircnmatanoe  whiefa  was  tba  cansa  of  a  ftood  daal  m 
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what  had  happened  in  RuMia,  and  waa  about  to 
'.  happen  in  Poland,  conld  not  but  be  a  most  welcome 
"mandateb  especiaUsr  aa  it  was  likely  to  be  aoon  en* 

Ibrced  by  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks. 
Napoleon  continued  to  jpass  on  with  aa  much 

tMed  as  possible.    He  said,  when  at  St  Helena, 

that  he  was  niffh  bein^  arrested  in  Silesia.*    "  But 

the  Prnasiana,^^  he  said,  ''passed  the  time  in  con- 
sulting which  they  ought  to  have  employed  in  action. 

They  acted  like  the  Saxona,  of  whom  Charlea  XII. 

said  gayly,  when  he  left  Dresden,  *They  will  be  de- 
liberating to-day  whether  they  should  have  arrested 

me  yeatflniay.' "    If  such  an  idea  waa  entertained 

by  anyone,  it  may  have  been  by  some  of  the  Tugend- 

Bund,  who  might  think  it  no  crime  to  seize  on  one 

who  made  universal  Hberty  his  spoil.   But  we  do  not 

believe  that  Frederick  ever  harboured  the  thought, 

wldle  he  continued  in- alliance  with  Franoe. 
Meanwhile,  Napoleon  continued  hia  joumey  in 

secfecy,  and  with  rapidity.  On  the  14th  December 
'  he  was  at  Dresden,  where  he  had  a  long  private 

oonference  with  the  good  old  king,  who  did  not  feel 
•hia gratitude  to  ihe  emperor,  as  a  benefactor,  abated 
>by  na  accumulated  imsfortunea.    The  interview— 

'how different  from  their  last— waa  held  in  the  hotel 

■  where  Bonaparte  aUghted,  and  where  Augustus 
ottne  to  visit  him  incognito.    On  the  18th,  in  the 

'  etFentng,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  where  the  city  had  besen 

fbr  two  days  agitated  by  the  circulation  of  the 
"Twenty-ninth  Bulletin,  in  wh|ch  the  veil,  thoufth 

with  a  reluetant  hand,  waa  raised  up  to  show  the 
^  disasters  of  the  Russian  war. 

It  may  not  b&  thought  minute  to  mention,  that 
-Napoleon  and  his  attendant  had  difficulty  in  pro- 
>  •  cumig  admittarice  to  the  Tuileriea  at  so  late  an  hour. 

The  emperesa  had  retired  to  her  private  apartment 

Two  figurea  muffled  in  fttrs  entered  the  anteroom, 

and  one  of  them  directed'  his  course  to  the  door  of 

the  emperea^ s  sleeping  chamber.   The  lady  in  wait- 
ing hastened  to  throw  herself  betwixt  the  intruder 
-  and  the  entrance,  but.  recognising  the  emperor,  she 
'  ahriaked  aloud,  and  alarmed  Mana  Louisa,  who  en- 

•  tared  the  anteroom.    Their  meeting  was  extremely 

•aflfoctronates  and  showed,  that, -amidst  all  his  late 

losses,  Napoleon- had  atili  domestic  happiness  within 
•  his 'peach. 

We  return  to  the  grand  army,  or  rather  to  die  aa- 
"Bemblage  of  those  who  had  once  belonged  toit^or 

of  an  army  it  had  scarce  the  semblance  left.    The 

■  aoldiers  oi  the  Imperial  Onord,  who  had  hitherto 
onade  it  their  pride  to  preserve  some  degree  df  disci* 
-pline^  wouldr  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  give 
ottedience  to  bo  one  else.    Murat,  to  whom  the  cnief 

'  eommand  had  been  delegated,  seemed  scarcely  to 
'-■  tmB  it,  nor  when  he  did  we?  he  obeyed.  If  Ney,  and 
naome  of  the  mar€ehals  still  retmned  authority,  they 
f'ware  only  attended  to  from  habit,  or  because  the  in- 
-'•dnct  of  discipline  revived  when  the  actual  batde 
<  llrew  near.    Thev  eould  not,  however,  have  ofTered 

any  efiectual  defence,  nor  could  they  have  escaped 
"  actual  daughter  and  dispersion,  had  it  not  been  for 
tiLoison'attXKips,  who  continued  to  form  the  rear- 
^iiaard,  and  who,  never  having  been  on  the  eastern 
--aide  of  the  fiitalBereaina,  had,  amid  great  fafferin;?, 

•till  preaerved  sufficient  discipline  to  keep  their 
'  ranks,  behave  like  soldiers,  and  make  themselves  be 
v^eapected,  not  only  by  the  Cossacks,  but  by  Tschap-  ^_  _^ , 

iiiK,  'Wittgenstein,  end  the  Russians  detached  from  Lwcfe  left  to  freeze  or  to  putiefy,  on  die  ataira-^Ad 


ces  and  eatan,  while  life  waa  yet  palmtfcti»B  ,iMts 
veins.  Theaebanda  had  chiefk  selected  ftommnang 
themselves.  But  this  speaies  of  umon.  though  ad- 
vantageoua  on  the  whole,  led  to  partiettbr  «nla. 
Thoae  associated  into  aueh  a  fraternity,  would  com- 
municate to  none  save  thoae  of  their  own  ^arty,  a 
mouthful  of  rye-dough,  which,  aaaaonad  with  g«n- 
powder  for  want  of  aalt  and  eaten  with  a  bouilld 
of  horae-flesh,  formed  the  beat  part  of  their  food. 
Neither  would  they  permit  a*  atranger  to  warm  him- 
self at  their  fires,  and  when  spoil  waa  fonnd^  two- of 
these  companies  often,  eapecially  if  of  didareBtotMn- 
tries,  fought  for  the  poaseasion  of  it ;  and  a  handful  of 
meal  was  a  sufficient  temptatioa  for  uatling  lo  dlaaiCh 
the  wretch  who  could  not  defimd,  his  booty.  Tha 
prisonera,  it  is  aaid,  (and  we  heartily  wish  the  fact 
could  be  refuted^)  were  parked  every  night,  without 
receiving  any  victuals  whatever,  and  pariahed,  like 
impounded  cattle,  from  want  of  £900,  cold,  tad 
the  delirioua  fury  which  each  tiaatiOMit  inamd. 
Among  these  unibrtunatea  aome  beeama  canuida, 
^  and  the  same  horrible  reproacfthaa  bean  aaat  oa-tha 
French  them8elves.t 

To  enhance  miafortunea'ao  dreadful,  the  caUL 
which  had  been  for  aome  time  endurable^  inoraaasd 
on  the  6th  December  to  the  moat  biiter  damaa  of 
frost,  being  twenty-seven  or  twenty-«ght  owicea 
below  zero.  Many  dropped  down  and  ezpivea  m  ai- 
lence,  the  blood  of  others  waa  datenniiied  to  ike 
head  by  the  want  of  circulation ;  it  gaahed  at  kagth 
from  eyea  and  mouth,  and  the  wretchea  adnkdown 
on  the  gory  soow,  and  were  relieved  by  death.  At 
the  night  oivouacs,  the  soldiera  ai^roachad  tbsir 
frozen  limba  to  the  nra  ao  cloaaly,  that,  lidliag  aakap 
in  that  posture,  their  fieet  were  scorched  to  the  bona, 
while  their  hair  was  frozen  to  tha  groand.  In  ihia 
condition  they  were  often  found  by  the  Coamfkn, 
and  hanpy  were  those  upon  whom  the  punmara  be- 
stowed a  thrust  with  the  lance  to  finish  their  raisety. 
Other  horrors  there  were,  which  are  batter  left  in  an 
lence.  Enough  has  been  aaid  to  show,  thatauch  a 
calamity,  in  auch  an  extent^  never  bcMce  daikenad 
the  pages  of  history.  In  this  horrible  letreaV  2fl^M0 
recruits  had  joined  the  army  since cioaaing  the  Wfa- 
sina,  where,  mduding  the  corps  of  Oudiiiot  and  Via- 
tor, they  amounted  to  80,000  man.  But  bf  thia  aum 
of  80,000  men,  one  half  perished  betwixt  the  Bate- 
adina  and  the  waUs  of  wnna.t 

In  such  a  plight  did  the  army  arrive  at  WSna, 
where  great  provisionB  had  been  made  for  their  ra- 
ceptbn.  The  magaainea  were  groaning  with  plenty, 
but,  as  at  Smolensk,  the  admiaiatratora  ana  com- 
missioners, terrified,  for  their  own   reaponaibiUly, 
dared  not  issue  provisions  to  a  disorderly  mob,  wmo 
could  neither  produce  authoriw  for  drawing  ratiofai^ 
nor  give  a  regular  receipt    Tna  famished  wmlefaea 
fell  down  in  the  streets  before  the  smgaaiaeab  and 
died  there»  cursing  with  their  iatestbreath  the  ill- 
timed  punctiliousnesrt  of  office,  whieh  refuaed  to 
starving  men  the  morsel  that  oufi^t  have  aavad  tfaair 
lives.  ,  In  other  places  of  the  town,  atoieaboik-af 
provisions  and  Cauor  were  broken  open  by  the- ^des- 
perate soldiery,  plundered  and  waated.  Numbareba* 
came  intoxicated,  and  to  those  «a  they  aunk  down 
in  the  street,  death  came  before  sabriety.    The  aiok 
who  w^ent  to  the  hospitals  found  them  crowded,  not 
only  with  the  dying,  but  -withthadead,  wl 


■I  themain  army,  who  followed  them  close,  and  annoy 
ed   them   conytantly.    The  division  of  Loison  re- 

-  mained  like  a  shield,  to  protect  the  disorderly  retreat 
of  the  main  body. 

Still,  aome  degree  of  order  is  ao  essential  tohuman 
-:«ociety,  that,  even  in  that  disorganized   mans,  the 

-  atragglera,  which  now  oomprphcnded  almost  the 
<  whole  army,  divided  into  little  bandft,  who  assisted 
i^aach  other,  and  had  sometimes  the  nid  ot*  a  misern- 
>ble  horasL  which,  when  it  fell  down  under  the  bur- 
'  den  ai  wnat  they  had  piled  on  it,  was  torn  to  pie- 

jmrrimeDt  at  the  time,  and  which  the  abbd  ftecnw  rerr  deimNU 
weonc«ftUng.*'— Napolbox.  1ms  Caam,  t  iL  p.  94.] 
*  V  In  Silesia,  Napoleoa  waa  Tory  newlf  taktm  pnwwMr  br  tho 

•  Vnusifcot ;  and  lU  DreMkm.  ho  only  rscapod  a  plot  far  hi*  tefamre. 

'.bocoiue  LnnJ  WaWe.  who  waa  at  Vienna,  «iafcd  not  fi?t  tbo 

««iiMJ.**— FOVCBB.  L  iL  D.  U7.] 


m  the  corridors,  and  sometimea  in  the  apartmeata 
of  those  who  yet  survived.  Sach  were  theaomlQrta 
of  Wilna,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped. 

Still,  however,  some  of  the  citizens,  moved- by 
pity  or  terror,  or  from  desire  of  gain,  (for  many  aa^> 
diers  had  still  about  their  persona  aome  remnants  «C 
the  trpoils  of  Moscow,)  were  willing  to  give  lodging 
and  food  to  these  exhausted  phantoms,  whobegj^Ba 
such  relief,  sometimes  with  furious  tbreata  anotn- 
precations,  sometimes  in  the  i^intive  tone  of  aaan 
ready  to  perish.  Distributions  Sega n  also  to  bemada 
at  the  public  stpres ;  and  men  who  for  long  had«ot 
eaten  a  morsel  of  bread-  or  repoaed  themaelves  opoo 
any  better  lair  than  the  froaea  earth,  or  under  any 

7  Viogatt  t  tl'  p.  Ml  J  « 
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•lOther  caiiopv  mt»  that  of  the  snow-^io^ght .  riiy, 
dBemed  it  Pacadiie  to  dqjov  the  mpst  conunon 
boiieehold  ooinfort8>  of  which  we  think  so  little 
■wmie  we  enjoy  them,  yet  are  mieenble  when  they 
ere  abridged  or  withdrawn.    Some  wept  for  joy  at 

-  feoeiving  an  ordinary  loaf  of  bread,  and  nndipg  them- 
aelves  at  Hberty  to  eat  it,  seated,  and  under  a  roof. 

On  a  sudden  the  rroast,  which  seemed  earnest  of 
a  return  to  safety  and  to  social  life,  was  disturbed  by 
a  ^tant  oannonade,  which  came  nigher  and  nigher 
^then  by  the  fire  of  musketry—at  length  by  their 
oiwn  drums  beating  to  arms  in  the  streets.  Every 
alarm  was  in  vain ;  even  the  Imperial  Guard  no 
longer  attended  to  the  summons.  The  soldiers  were 
weary  of  their  lives,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
•have  been  contented  to  perish  Hke  the  Jews  in  Uie 
wilderness,  with  their  food  betwixt  their  teeth.  At 
length  the  distant  hoarra,  and  the  nearer  cry  of  C98- 
aacKs  1  Cossacks !  which  for  some  time  nad  been 
their  most  available  signal  for  marching,  compelled 
liham  to  tear  themselves  from  their  refreshment,  and 
-vnsh  into  the  street.  There  they  found  their  rear- 
-g«aid  and  Loison,  although  they  had  been  rein- 
forced by  the  body  of  Bavarians  commanded  by 

•  Wrede,  who  had  been  left  on  the  verge  of  Volhynia, 
•hurrying  into  the  town  in  disorder  like  ^en  defeated, 

and  learned  that  they  had  been  dnven  back  by 
Wittgenstein,  with  PlatoiT  and  other  partisan  lead- 
ers, who  had  followed  them  up  to  thejgates. 

Wiina,  besides  the  immense  magazines  beloniginR 
to  the  French  army,  cont^ned  a  vast  depoaile  of 
wealth  and  property,  which  had  been  left  there  in 

-  the  advance  upon  Moscow,  and,  in  particular,  a 
•quantity  of  treasure  belonging  to  Napoleon.  The 
town,  though  open,  might  have  been  made  good  till 
^e  magazmes  were  destroyed  apd  the  baggage  re- 
moved fbut  such  was  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 

;  <hat  the  Russians  forced  their  way  into  the  town  by 

one  access,  whilst  the  French  left  it  by  another,  di- 

tecting  then*  flight  upon  Kowpo,  with  tae  most  valua- 

'Ue  part  of  their  baggaffe,  pr  such  as  could  be  most 

ipeedily  harnessed.    Tne  mbabitants  of  the  town, 

the  lower  orders  that  island  particularly  the  Jews, 

•now  thought  of  propitiating  the  victors  by  butchering 

the  wretches  whom  they  had  received  into  their 

-vhofsse;  or,  at  best,  stripping  and  thrusting  them 

.naked  into  the  streets.    Fbr  this  inhumanity  the 

Jews  are  said  to  have  been  afterward  punished  by 

the  Russians,  who  caused  several  of  them  to  be 

'  SSan while  the  flying  column  had  attained  a  hill 
.«nd  defll&  called  Ponan,  when  the  carriages  became 
.entangled,  and  at  length  one  of  the  treasure- wagons 
'  'beingovartumed,  bunt,  and  discovered  its  contents. 
M  shadow  of  discipline  was  then  lost:  and,  as  if  to 
anticipate  the  Russians,  the  French  soldiers  them- 
aelves  fell  m>on  the  baggage,  broke  open  the  wains, 
and  appropriated  their  contents.  The  Cossacks  rode 
tip  donng  the  fkay,  and  so  rich  was  the  booty,  that 
even  they  were  content  to  plunder  in  company,  sns- 
putdisM  for  the  instant  tiieir  national  animosity, 

•  where  there  seemed  wealth  enough  for  all,  and  no 

•  time  to  loee  in  Aghting.    Yet,  it  is  said  that  the  pri- 

-  vatea  of  the  Imperial  Guard  displayed  a  rare  exam- 
i>le  of  honour  and  discipline.  The  Count  de  Turenne 

<  having  beaten  off  the  Cossacks  who  pressed  in,  dis- 
ttibuted  the  private  treasure  of  Napoleon  among  his 
guard,  the  individuals  of  which  afterward  reetored 
'Uiem.  **Noi  a  single  piece  of  money,"  bhxb  S6gur, 
'  *'  was  lost."  This,  however,  must  be  partly  imaona- 
•lion ;  for  many  of  the  guard  fell  after  this,  and  the 
Coasfcks^  who  became  their  executors,  could  have 

-  had  hitle  idea  of  making  restitution. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  further  the  fli/^ht  of 
this  miserable  bod V- of  wanderers.  They  arnved  at 
ieogthat  Kowno,  the  last  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
Ney  alone  endeavouring  to  give  them  some  miOtary 
4lireetion  and  assistance,  white  they  were  at  every  In- 
stant deserting  him  and  themselves.  At  Kowno,  it 
aeenia  that  about  1000  men  were  seiil  under  arms, 
aooin  twenty  times  that  number  in  total  dispersion. 
,The  pursuit.pf  the  Ruaaians  appeared  to  cease  after 
Jhe.  mgitives  had  recroased  the  Niemcn  on  the  ice ; 
^Mf  «i  not  choose  to  push  the  war  into  Prussia. 


At  GttinbmMn,  the  reiyainipg  myMuilaandcagt* 
maadera  held  a  council,  m  which  Hurat  gave  w^  to 
the  .stifled  resentment  he  had  long  entartauied 
agamst  his  brother-ih-Uw.  He  had  been  disptaaaed 
with  Napoleon,, for  not  severely  repressing  the  inso- 
lence with  which,  as  he  conceived,  he  had  been 
treajted  by  Davoust,  and  at  another  time  by  Neiy ;  and 
he  openly  inveighed  against  his  relative  as. a  Bi«d- 

J^an,  vpon  whose  word  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed, 
n  these  ^noments  of  an^er  and  mutiny,  Mvat 
blamed  .himself  for  rejecting  the  proposaJa  of  the 
Engiiah.  Had  ]^  not  done  so,  he  said,  he  n^vht 
stjll  have  been  a  great  kinx,  like  the  soveieigna.of 
Austria  and  Russia.  **  These  kings,"  answfijad 
Pavoust,  bitterly,  "are  monarchs  by  the  giaee,o£ 
God,  by  the  sanction  of  time,,  and  the  course  of  «■»- 
torn.  But  you— you  are  only  a  kinghy  the  graoe  ^Na- 
poleon, and  through  the  blood  of  frenchmen.  Toa 
are  grossly  ungraieAil,  and  as  anch  I  will  denounce 
you  to  the  «mperor.''*  Such  was  this  strange  tftoe, 
of  which  the  mar^chals  were  silent  witneMe*.  It 
served  to. show. how  Uttle  unity  there  was  in  tl^ 
councils  when  the  Haeter  Spirit  ceaaad  to  praside 
among  them. 

From  Gumbinnen  the  French  went  to  show  th^ir 
misenes  at  Konigsberg.  Everywhere  they  wara 
cpldlv,  yet  not  coarsely,  treated  by  the  Pruaaiaast 
who  had  before  felt'their  oppression,  but  d^dnotepn- 
sider  them  in  their  present  state  as  becoming  object* 
of  vengeance.  At  Konigsberg  they  leamt  cbe  fate  of 
their  two  extreme  w^igs,  wuch  was  of  a  nature  to 
close  all  hopes. 

On  the  right  of  the  French  original  line  of  adraoceb 
Schwartzenberg  had  no  sooner  learned  th^t  the.  em- 
peror was  totally  defeated,  and  his  army  irreUMra- 
bly  dispersed,  than,  in  the  quality  of  a  mere  auxinuy, 
he  thought  himself  no  longer  entitled  to  haMfd  a 
single  Auatrian  life  in  the  quarrel.  There  was  an 
armistice  concluded  between  the  Austriana  and  Roa- 
sians,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  agreed  to  mancsuvro 
as  at  a  game  of  chess,  but  not  to  fight.  Thus,  when 
the  Russians  should  gain,  such  a  position,  as  in  actual 
war  would  have  given  them  an  advantage,  the  Ana- 
trians  were  under  the  engagement  to  retreat ;  Mid 
the  campaign  resembled  nothing  so  mnch  as  a  paci^e 
field-day,  in  which  two  geraerals  in  the  same  semco 
venture  upon  a  trial  ot  skill.  Schwartzenberg,  by 
his  mancBuvre,  protected  the  French  corps  under 
Regnier  as  long  as  possible,  obtained  good  terma  for 
Warsaw,  and  gained  for  Regnier  thiee  daya  advan- 
tage, when  at  last  he  ceased  to  cover  the  place.  Hav- 
ing thus  protected  his  aJtiea  to  the  last,  he  retired 
into  the  Austrian  territories;  and  aithoum  Regaer 
was  finally  overtaken  and  siKprised  at  Khshah,  it 
could  not  he  imputed  to  Schwartxenberg's  deseroon 
of  him,  but  to  his  own  makinjz  too  long  a  halt  to  pio- 
tect  some  Polish  depots.  The  reUcs  of  Regnur'a 
army,  such  at  least  as  fled  into  the  Austrian  teralo- 
ries,  were  well  received  there,  and  oftsrward  re* 
stored  to  their  own  bannere.  Still  the  alhance  witk 
Austria,  which  in  one  sense  had  coat  Napoleon  -so 
dear^  was  new  dissolved,  and  hia  right  wing  totailjr 
dissipated  by  the  defection  of  his  ailiea.  On  the  left 
wing  matters  had  no  better,  or  rather,  they  had  a 
much  worse  appearance. 

During  the  eventful  six  months  of  the  RoMian 
campaign,  Macdonald,  who  commanded  the  *M^ 
wing,  had  remained  in  Courland,  with  an  army  of 
about  30,000  men,  of  whom  92^000  were  Pms6ia|i& 
the  rest  Germans  of  diflerent  ooun tries.  It  would 
seem  that  Napoleon  had  been  avene  from  the  be- 
ginning to  employ  these  unwilling^  auxiliaries  upon 
any  service  where  their  defection  might  influence  ^le 
other  parts  of  his  army.  Yet  they  behaved  well  upon 
several  occasions,  when  Macdonald  had  occasion  to 
repel  the  attacks  and  sallies  of  the  numerous  garrison 
of  Riga,  and  their  active  exertions  enabled  him  to  suva 
the  park  of  heavy  artillery  destined  for  the  siege  of 
that  place,  which  had  almost  fallen  mto  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  general  Lewis,  at  Mittau,  on  the  ^th 
of  September.  But  on  this  occasion,  though  having 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  soldiers.  MiC- 
.donald  saw  room  to  suspect  their  leader,  D'Yonk.  * 

»  I04m  t.  tt.  p.  171.] 
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5»f  coldness  to  the  French  cause.  Tliat  officer  was, 
indeed,  engaged  in  a  service  which  at  heart  he  de- 
tested. He  was  one  of  the  Tugend-Bund.  so  often 
mentioned,  an  ardent  Prussian  patriot,  and  eager  to 
free  his  native  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  He 
therefore  eagerly  watchrd  for  a  plausible  opportunity 
"when  he  toignt,  without  diahonour,  disunite  his 
ferces  from  those  of  the  French  mar^chal 

Ahout  the  beginning  of  December,  the  situation  of 
Hacdonald  became  precarious.  Nothing  was  heard 
on  every  side,  save  of  the  rout  and  disasters  of  ihe. 
Prench  grand  army,  and  ihemar^chal  anxiously  ex- 
pected orders  for  a  retreat  while  it  was  yet  open  to 
nim.  But  such  was  the  confusion  at  the  hca^lnuar- 
ters  after  the  emperor's  departure,  that  neither  ISlurat 
nor  Berthier  thought  of  standing  the  nccessnry  au- 
tfiority  to  Macdonald ;  and  when  they  did,  thouf;h 
the  order  to  retreat  might  have  reached  him  in  five 
days,  it  was  ten  days  on  the  road. 

He  commenced  his  retreat  unon  Tilsit,  his  van- 
guard consistin";  of  Massenbach's  Prussian  division, 
chiefly  cavalry,  no  himself  following  with  the  Bava- 
rians, Saxons,  &c.,  and  D'Yorck  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  15,000  Prussians,  the  residue  ot  that  auxil- 
iary army.  In  this  order,  with  the  Prussians  divided 
into  two  corps,  and  his  own  posted  between  them,  as 
if  to  secure  against  their  conibiriing,  the  mar^cnol 
marched  on  in  sufficient  anxiety,  but  without  com- 
plaint on  his  side,  ordifficultieson  that  of  the  Prussian 
general.  But  when  the  mar^chal,  upon  the  28th  Jan- 
nary,  arrived  at  Tilsit,  which  was  in  the  lino  of  their 
retreat,  and  had  seat  forward  the  cavalry  of  Massen- 
bach  as  far  as  Regniiz,  the  troops  of  D'Yorck  in  the 
rear  had  detached  themselves  so  far  that  Macdonald 
was  obliged  to  halt  for  them.  He  sent  letters  to 
D'Yorck,  pressing  him  to  come  up— he  sent  to  the 
cavalry  of  Massenbach  in  the  van,  commanding 
them  to  return.  From  D'Yorck  came  no  answer. 
At  B;egnit7M  the  French  general,  Bachelu,  who  had 
been  sent  to  act  as  adjutant-general  with  Massen- 
bach's corps,  conld  find  no  obe<lience.  The  colonels 
of  the  Prussian  cavalry  objected  to  the  weather,  and 
the  state  of  the  roads ;  they  would  not  give  the  or- 
der to  sound  to  horse;  and  when  the  horses  were  at 
length  reluctantlv  ordered  out  and  produced,  the  sol- 
diers were  equally  restive,  they  would  not  mount. 
While  the  Prussian  troops  were  in  this  state  of  mu- 
tiny, a  Russian  emissary  was  heard  to  press  them  to 
deliver  up  the  Frenchman  j  but  the  soldiers,  though 
resolved  to  leave  Bachelu,  would  not  betray  him. 
The  proposal  shocked  their  feelings  of  honour,  and 
they  mounted  and  marched  back  to  Tilsit,  to  restore 
Bachelu  to  Macdonald's  army.  But  their  purpose 
wai  unchanged.  As  at  Regnitz  ihey  had  refused  to 
mount  their  horses,  so  at  Tilsit  they  refused  to 
alight.  At  lenj^th  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
mount and  renre  to  their  quarters,  but  it  was  only  a 
ftint:  for,^  shortly  after  they  were  supposed  asleep, 
ihe  Prusfluins  mounted  in  great  silence,  and,  with 
Haaaenbach  and  their  officers  at  their  head,  marched 
off  to  join  their  countrymen  under  D'Yorck. 

That  seneral  had,  now  and  for  ever,  separated  his 
troops  from  the  French.  Upon  the  30th  December, 
he  had  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Russian  gen- 
eral, Dibbeitsch.  By  this  agreement,  the  Prussian 
troops  were  to  be  cantoned  m  their  own  lerritoriea, 
and  remain  neutral  for  two  months ;  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  if  their  king  so  determined,  they  should 
be  at  hberty  to  rejoin  the  Prench  troops.  Both 
D'Yorck  and  Massenbach  wrote  to  Macdonald  an- 
noonciDg  thenr  secession  from  his  army.  D'Yorck 
contented  mmself  with  stating,  that  he  cared  not 
what  opmion  the  world  might  rorm  on  his  conduct, 
It  waa  dictated  by  the  purest  motives,  his  duty  to  his 
troops  and  to  his  country.  Massenbach  expressed 
his  respect  and  esteem  for  General  Blacdonald,  and 
peclared,  that  his  reason  for  leaving  him  without  an 
interview,  was  the  fear  he  felt  that  his  personal  re- 
gard for  the  mar^chal  might  have  prevented  his 
obeying  the  call  of  duty. 

Tlius  did  a  Prussian  general  first  set  the  example 
of  deserting  the  cauae  m  which  he  served  so  unwil- 
lingly ;  an  example  which  soon  spread  fast  and  far. 
It  waa  a  choice  of  difficultiM  on  D' Yorck's  aide,  £or 


his  zeal  as  a  patriot  was  in  some  degree  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  usual  ideas  of  soldierly  honour.  Bat 
he  had  not  left  Macdonald  till  the  mar^chai's  safety, 
and  thai  of  the  remainder  of  his  army,  was  in  some 
measure  provided  for.  He  was  out  of  the  Russian 
territory,  and  tree,  or  nearly  so,  from  Russian  pur- 
suit. D'Yorck  had  become  neutral,  but  not  the 
enemy  of  his  late  commander. 

Here  the  question  arises,  how  long  were  the  Prus- 
sians to  be  lield  bound  to  sacrifice  their  blood  Tor  the 
foreigners,  by  whom  they  had  been  conquered,  pil- 
laged, and  opprcgsed ;  and  to  what  extent  were  tney 
bouna  to  endure  adversity  for  those,  who  had  uni- 
fornilv  trampled  on  ihem  during  their  prosperity  7 
One  thing  we  may  affirm  with  certainty,  namely,  that 
D'Yorck  acted  entirely  on  his  own  res^p«jnslbikty,  and 
w;ithoul  any  cucouragemcnl,  direct  or  indirect,  from 
his  sovereign.  Nay,  there  is  room  to  suppose,  that 
though  (he  armistice  of  Taurogen  was  oiterward 
declared  good  service  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  yet 
D'Yorck  was  not  entirely  forgiven  oy  his  prince  for 
having  entered  into  it.  It  was  one  of  the  numer- 
ous cases,  in  which  a  subject's  departing  from* 
the  letter  of  the  sovereign's  command,  although  for 
that  sovereign's  more  eflcctual  service,  is  still  a  line 
of  conduct  jess  grateful  than  implicit  obedience. 
Upon  receiving  the  news,  Frederick  disavowed  the 
conduct  of  his  general,  and  appointed  Massenbach 
and  him  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  for  trial.  But  the  offi- 
cers retained  their  authority,  for  the  Prussian  army 
and  people  considered  their  sovereign  as  acting  un- 
der the  restraint  of  the  French  troops,  under  Auge- 
reau,  who  then  occupied  his  capital. 

Macdonald,  with  tlie  remains  of  his  army,  reduced 
to  about  9000  men,  accomphshed  his  retreat  to  Ko- 
nigsbrrg  after  a  sharp  skirmish. 

And  thus  ended  the  memorable  Russian  exp^i- 
tion,  the  first  of  Napoleon's  imdertakings  in  which 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  of  which  we  scarce 
know  whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  daring  auda- 
city of  the  attempt,  or  the  terrific  catastrophe.  The 
loss  of  the  grand  army  was  total,  and  the  results 
are  probably  correctly  stated  by  Boutourlin,  aa  fol- 
lows :— 

Slain  in  battle USjOW 

Died  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  tlie  sercritr  of  the  cK- 

mate, 131,QM 

PrisoDeni.  comprehendiiif  48  fencrak,  8000  officera,  and 

upwards  of  190,000  men.  IMjDQO 


Total. 


«0,000 


The  relics  of  the  troops  which  escaped  from  that 
overwhelming  disaster,  mdependentot  the  two  aux- 
iliary armies  of  Austrians  and  Prussians,  who  wera 
never  much  engaged  in  its  terrors,  might  be  about 
40,000  men.  of  whom  scarcely  10,000  were  French- 
men.* The  Russians,  notwithstanding  the^cara 
that  was  taken  to  destroy  these  trophies,  took  aev- 
enty-five  eagles,  colours,  or  etandarom  and  upwards 
of  900  pieces  of  cannon. 

Thus  had  the  greatest  military  captain  of  the  agOi 
at  the  bead  of  an  innumerable  array,  rushed  upon  bis 
gigantic  adversary,  defeated  his  army,  and  destroyed, 
or  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his  capital^ 
only  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where  the  ruio 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  own  force,  without  even 
the  intervention  of  a  general  action,  became  the  in- 
dispensable  price  of  his  safe  return. 

The  cause  of  this  total  and  calamitous  failine  lar 
in  miscalculations,  both  moral  and  physical,  whicn 
were  involved  in  the  first  concoction  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  b^an  to  operate  from  its  very  commenoe- 
ment.  We  are  aware  that  this  is,  with  the  idolaters 
of  Napoleon,  an  unpalatable  view  of  the  case.  .They 
believe  according  to  the  doctrine  which  he  himaeu 
promulgated,  that  he  could  be  conquered  by  the  elcH 
ments  alone.  This  was  what  he  averred  in  the 
twenty-ninth  bulletin.  Till  the  6th  November  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  uniformly  successful.  The 
snow  then  fell,^nd  in  six  days  destroyed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  army,  depressed  their  courage,  elatM  that 

*  ["Or  400,001  men  in  amM,  who  had  cnwMd  the  Mmmi. 
scaroelj  30,000  rapasMd  that  rjvvr  five  montha  aftanwd,  and  «kL 
thow;  two  tfairda  bod  ooi  aean  the  KraBlia'*-ft^c»vaa,t.lip^ 
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of  the  "despietble"  CoMadu,  deprived  the  Freneh 
of  arttllery,  baggage,  and  cavalry,  and  reduc^  them, 
with  little  aid^m  the  Russiana  to  the  melancholy 
state  in  which  they  returned  to  Poland.  This  opin- 
ioa  Napoleon  wimhed  to  perpetuate  in  a  medal,  on 
which  the  retreat  from  Moscow  is  represented  by  the 
figure  oi  Rolus  blowing  upon  the  8  >{di.T-\  who  arc 
shown  shrinking  from  the  storm,  or  failing  under  it. 
The  same  statement  he  always  supported ;  and  U  is 
one  of  those  tenets  which  his  extravagant  admirers 
are  least  willing  to  relinquish. 

Three  questions,  however,  remain  to  be  examined 
ere  we  can  subscribe  to  this  doctrine.— I.  Does  the 
mere  fall  of  snow,  nay,  a  march  through  a  country 
covered  with  it,  necessarily,  and  of  itself,  infer  the 
extent  of  misfortune  here  attributed  to  its  agency  7 — 
n.  Was  not  the  possibility  of  such  a  storm  a  con- 
tingency which  ought  in  reason  to  have  entered  into 
Napoleon's  calculations  ?  111.  Was  it  the  mere  se- 
venty of  the  snowstorm,  dreadful  as  it  was,  which 
oocasioncd  the  destruction  of  Bonaparte's  army ;  or. 
did  not  the  ejects  of  climate  rather  come  in  to  aid 
various  causes  of  ruin,  which  were  inherent  in  this 
extravagant  expedition  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  were  operating  actively  when  the  weather  mere- 
ly came  to  their  assistance  7 

On  the  first  question  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  A 
snow  accompanied  with  bard  frost  is  not  necessari- 
ly destructive  to  a  retreating  army.  The  weaker  in- 
aividuals  must  perish,  but,  to  the  army,  it  affords,  if 
they  are  provided  for  the  season,  better  opportunities 
of  moving  than  rainy  and  open  weather.  In  the 
snow,  hard  frozen  upon  the  surface,  as  it  is  in  Russia 
md  Canada,  the  whole  face  of  the  ct)untry  becomes 
a  road  ;  and  an  army,  lightly  equipped,  and  having 
sledges  instead  of  wains,  may  move  in  as  many 
parallel  columns  as  they  will,  msteid  of  being  con- 
fiiled,  as  in  nioist  weather,  to  one  high-road,  along 
which  the  divisions  must  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession. Such  an  extension  of  the  front,  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  marchmg  columns,  must  be 
particularly  convenient  to  an  army,  which,  like  that 
of  Napoleon,  is  obUged  to  maintain  itself  as  much 
as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Where 
there  are  only  prolonged  columns,  following  each 
other  over  the  same  roads,  the  marauders  from  the 
first  bodv  must  exhaust  the  country  on  each  side ; 
so  that  the  corps  which  follow  must  send  their  pur- 
veyors beyond  the  ground  which  nas  been  already 
pUlaged.  until  at  lenj^th  the  distance  becomes  so 
great,  that  the  rearward  must  satisfy  themselves 
with  gleaning  after  the  wasteful  harvest  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them.  Supposing  six,  eight,  or 
ten  columns  marching  in  parallel  fines  upon  the 
same  fVont,  and  leaving  an  interval  betwixt  each,  they 
will  cover,  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  the  breadth  of 
country,  and  of  course  supply  themselves  more' 
plentifully,  as  well  as  much  more  easily.  Such  col- 
umns keeping  a  parallel  front,  can,  if  attacked,  re- 
ceive reciprocal  aid  by  lateral  movements  more  easily 
than  when  assistance  must  be  sent  from  the  van  to 
the  rear  of  one  long  moving!;  hne ;  and  the  march 
being  lateral  on  such  occasions^  does  not  infer  the 
loss  of  time,  and  other  inconveniences,  inferred  by  a 
countermarch  from  the  front  to  support  the  rear. 
Lastly,  the  frost  often  renders  bridges  unnecessary, 
fills  ravines,  and  makes  morasses  passable;  thus 
compensating,  in  some  degree,  to  a  marching  army, 
for  the  rigorous  temperature  to  which  it  subjects 
them. 

But,  sdlv,  It  might  be  asked,  if  frost  and  snow  are 
so  irresistible  and  destructive  in  Russia,  as  to  infer 
the  destniction  of  whole  armies,  why  did  not  these 
casualties  enter  into  the  calculations  of  so  great  a 

Sineral  entering  on  such  an  immense  undertaking  7 
oes  it  never  snow  in  Russia,  or  is  frost  a  rare 
phenomenon  there  in  the  month  of  November 7  It 
18  said  that  the  cold  weather  began  earlier  than  usual. 
Tliis,  we  are  assured,  was  not  the  case ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  was  most  unwise  to  suffer  the  iafety  of  an 
army,  and  an  army  of  such  numbers  and  impor- 
tance, to  defend  on  the  mere  chance  of  a  frost  set- 
ting in  a  few  days  sooner  or  later.* 


The  fact  is,  that  Naiioleon,  whose  judgment^  was 
seldom  misled  save  by  the  ardour  of  his  wishes, 
had  foreseen,  in  October,  the  coming  of  the  frost, 
as  he  had  been  aware,  in  Jidy,  of  the  necessity  of 
collecting  sufficient  supplies  of  food  for  his  anny, 
vet  without  making  adequate  provifcion  against  what 
he  knew  wn->  rci  hnppen,  in  either  case.  In  the  22(1 
bulletin  it  is  intimated,  that  the  Moskwa,  and  other 
rivers  of  Russia,  minhi  be  e.xpected  to  be  frozen  over 
about  the  middle  of  November,  which  ought  to  have 
prepared  the  emperor  for  ilie  snow  and  frost  com- 
mencing five  or  six  days  sooner;  which  actually 
took  place.  In  the  2pth  bulletin,  the  necessity  of 
winter-quarters  is  admitted,  and  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented as  looking  luxuriously  around  nini,  to  con- 
sider whether  he  should  choose  them  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  or  in  the  friendly  country  of  Poland.  The 
weather  is  then  stated  to  be  fine,  "but  on  the  first 
days  of  November  cold  was  to  be  expected.  Win- 
ter-quarters, therefore,  must  be  thought  upon ;  the 
cavnlry,  above  all,  stand  in  nrrd  of  them." 

It  is'  impossible  that  ho,  uiider  v.*ho.sc  eye,  or  by 
whose  hands,  these  bulletins  were  drawn  up,  could 
have  been  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  snow  on  the 
6th  November.  It  was  a  probability  foreseen,  though 
left  unprovided  for. 

Even  the  most  ordinary  precaution,  that  of  rough- 
shoeing  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  the  draught- 
horses,  was  totally  neglected ;  for  the  bulletins  com^ 
plain  of  the  shoes  bein^  smooth.  This  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  animals  had  not  been  new  shod 
at  all;  fbr  French  horses  may  be  termed  always 
rough-shod,  until  the  shoes  are  grown  old  and  worn 
smooth  through  use.  If,  therefore.  fVost  and  snow 
be  so  very  dangerous  to  armie.*?.  Napoleon  wilfully 
braved  their  rigour,  and  by  his  want  of  due  prepara- 
tions, broijglit  upon  himself  the  very  disaster  of 
which  he  complained  so  heavily. 

Thirdly,  Though  unquestionably  the  severity  of  the 
frost  did  jTcatly  increase  the  distress  and  loss  of  an 
army  suffering  under  famine,  nakedness,  and  priva- 
tions of  every  kind,  yet  it  was  neither  the  first,  nor 
in  any  respect  the  principal,  cause  of  their  disasters. 
The  reader  must  keep  in  remembrance  the  march 
through  Lithuania,  in  which,  without  a  blow  struck, 
Napoleon  lost  10,000  horses  at  once,  and  nearlv 
100,000  men,  when  passing  throush  a  countrjr  which 
was  friendly.  Did  this  loss,  which  happened  iii  June 
and  July,  arise  from  the  premature  snow,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  Cth  of  November 7  No,  surely. 
It  arose  from  what  the  bulletin  itself  describes  as 
**  the  uncertainty,  the  distresses,  the  marches  and 
countermarches  of  the  troops,  their  fatigues  and  suf- 
ferances ;"  to  the  system,  in  short,  of  forced  marches, 
by  which,  after  all.  Napoleon  was  unable  to  gain 
any  actual  advance.  This  cost  him  one  fourth,  or 
nearly  so,  of  his  armv,  before  a  blow  was  struck.  If 
we  suppose  that  he  lef^  on  both  his  flanks,  and  in 
his  rear,  a  force  of  100,000  men,  under  Macdonald, 
Schwartzenberg,  Oudinot,  and  others,  he  com- 
menced the  actual  invasion  of  Russia  Proper  with 
200,000  soldiers.  A  moiety  of  this  large  force  per- 
ished before  he  reached  Moscow,  which  he  entered 
at  the  head  of  less  than  100,000  men.  The  ranks 
had  been  thinned  by  fatigue,  alfd  the  fields  of  battle 
and  hospitals  must  answer  for  the  remainder.  Fi- 
nally, Napoleon  left  Moscow  on  the  19th  October, 
as  a  place  where  he  could  not  remain,  and  3ret  from 
which  he  saw  no  safe  mode  of  exit.  He  was  then 
at  the  head  of  about  120,000  men;  so  much  was  his 
army  recruited  by  convalescents,  the  collection  of 
stragglers,  and  some  reserves  which  had  been 
brought  up.  He  fought  the  unavailiiig  though  most 
honourably  sustained  battle  of  Malo-YarowslaveU ; 
failed  in  forcing  his  way  to  Kalouga  and  Toula ; 
and,  hke  a  stag  at  bay,  was  forct^  back  on  the 
Mverity  of  the  winter  wm  not  the  principal  caiue  of  iJhia  ftifffatful 
catastrophe.  He  is  facetious  about  the  snow,  to  which,  he  tM- 
Ueves,  or  protends  to  believe,  that  the  iwcnty-ninth  buUetin  at- 
tributes the  disaster ;  whereas,  it  was  not  the  snow  aJooe,  bot  a 
cold  of  thirty  decrees  below  rero.  And  have  we  not  olUm  koowa, 
in  the  severe  winters  of  the  north  of  Frnnpc,  where  the  rold  u 
slight  in  comparison  with  that  of  Russia— travellers  to  pcrinh  un- 
der the  snow  7  How  Uien  can  it  be  denied  that  the  ertrenie  ae- 
rerity  of  the  winter  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster?"— Loru  Bo- 
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.  vftstad  and  brok«n-up  vMid  to  Smoleaak  by  Bom-* 
-dino.  On  tfaiB  road  was  rottght  the  >battJa  of  Wiaa- 
ma,-  ia  which  the  French  loss  wae  very  conaidera- 
4>le  (  and  hLs  columns  were  harassed  by  tlie  Cossacks 
at  every  point  of  their  march,  and  many  thousands 
•of  prisoners  were  taken.  Two  battles  so  severely 
fought,  besides  the  defeat  of  Murat,  and  constant 
akirmishes,  cost  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded 
(and  every  wounded  man  was  lost  to  Napoleon)  not 
lass  than  26|000  men ;  and  so  far  had  the  French 
army  been  diminished. 

This  brought  him  to  the  6th  November,  un  til  which 
day  not  a  flake  had  fallen  of  that  snow  to  which  all 
his  disasters  are  attributed,  but  which  ia  fact  did  not 
oommence  until  he  had  in  a  f^tmi  measure  experien- 
ced them.  By  this  tima  also,  his  win^a  and  reserves 
bad  undergone  severe  nghtinssand  great  loss,  with- 
out any  lavoiurable  results.  Thus,-  wellnigh  three 
fooxths  of  his  orkpnal  army  were  destroyed,  and  the 
remnant  re^ucea  to  a  most  melanchory  and  disor- 
derly condition,  before  commencement  ol  the  storm 
to  which  he  found  it  afterward  convenient  to  Im- 
.puta  his  calamities.  It  is  acarceljr  necessary  to  .no- 
tice, that  when  tha  snow  did  bc^n  to  fall,  it  kfood 
Napoleon,  not  a  victor,  but  a  fugitive,  quitting  ground 
before  his  antagonists,  and  indebted  tor  his  sawty^not 
to  the  timidity  of  the  Russians,  but  to  the  over  cau- 
tion of  their  general  The  Cossacks,  long  before. the 
snow-tempest  commenced,  wore  muttering  against 
Xoutouson  for  letting  these  skeletons,  as  they 
called  the  French  armytwalk  luNck  into  a  bJoodless' 
grave. 

When  the  severe  frost  came,  it  aggravated  greatlv 
the  misery,  and  increased  the  loss,  of  the  French 
army.  But  Winter  was  only  the  ally  of  the  Kus- 
■ians ;  not,  as  has  been  contended,  their  sole  pro- 
tectress. She  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  grand 
army  more  calamitous^  but  it  had  already  been  an 
iadispeasable  measure }  and  was  in  the  act  of  being 
executed  at  the  lance-point  of  the  Cossacks,  bef(»e 
the  storms  of  the  north  contributed  to  overwhelm 
the  invadere. 

Whalv  thanroccasioaed  this  most  oalamitoua  ca- 
tastrophe 7 .  We  venture  to  reply,  that  a  moral  error, 
or  rather  a  crime,  converted  Naooleon's  wisdom  into 
folly;  and  that  ho  was  misled,  by  the  ioiustice  of 
his  views,  into  the  great  political,  nay,  military  er- 
rora,  which  ho  acted  upon  in  his  attempt  to  realize 
-them.''' 

•  We  are  aMrare  there  are  many  who  think  that  the 
.justice  of  a  quarrel  is  of  little  moment,  providing  the 
.affiressor  has  strength  and  courage  to  make  good 
what  his  adversary  murmurs  against  as  wrong. 
With  such  reasoners,  the  race  is  uniformly  to  the 
swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strons; ;  and  they  reply  to 
othere  with  the  profane  jest  of  tns  King  of*^  Prussia, 
that  the  Deity  always  espouses  the  cause  of  the  most 
powerful.  But  the  matim  is  as  false  as  it  is  impious. 
'Without  expecting  miracles  in  this  later  age,  we 
know  that  the  world  is  subjected  to  moral  as  well 
as  .physical  laws,  and  that  the  breach  of  the  former 
freouently  carries  even  a  temporal  punishment  along 
with  it..  Let  us  try  by  this  test  the  conduct  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  Russian  war. 

The  causea  assigned  for  his  breach  with  Russia, 
unjust  in  their  essence,  had  been  put  upon  a  plan  of 
settlement}  yet  his  armies  continued  to  bear  down 


HPMi  tho  frMitisrs  of  4httJbMiift»aomnat  m  ihatto 
have  given  up  ihe.oneationa  m.dnpnte,  wMk  tlM 
Frenpn  bayoneU  at  his  breast  woi|d  have,  bean  aa 
the  part  of  Aksander  a  ounmer  d  the  natiaoaL  ia- 
depeadence.  The  demands  of  Napoleen,  m^oat  in 
themselves,  and  attempted  to.be  enforced  by 


•  ["  sir  Wfther  aoott  has  oot,  fat  Hag  oaln«B  MminA  NapoiMn, 
,tha  ment  of  nprdtFt  tnd.wtMl  fa  man  pntnlbl.  Fvrochwriton 
.  hsTi  boep  f  uilty  of  repeating  the  ridiculiwia  accuMtaon.    What ! 
he  who  threw  hunaetf  upon  Fiw  gigantic  advewary  at  the  bead  of 
an  mnaiiMmble  vmy,  and  eonducred  it  tix  hundred  leayuM  from 
:U«  oouotnr ;  who  defeated  all  the  axniea  of  hia  onemy.— burned 
hm  ca^tal,  or  waj  the  aatwe  of  ita  daitnKtion.-had  fueh  a  man 
loft  bit  waMi.T   Tho  csD*)d!tion  to  Ruiaia.  according  to  csommtjn 
'  Ruea,  waa  fll'judred  and  rash,  and  the  mure  m>  when  nndertaken 
c  wjchoot  the  baiM  o€  Poland  {  and  when  we  oomtder  the  formation 
of  the  ftand  army,  eotnppaed  of  w»  many  difiercnt  nationa.  and 
that  VaMleon  peranted  ir,  the  pn^trt  io  apite  of  all  ohatades. 
and  the  diwpir)bation  of  the  majority  of  hra  areatest  genenlfl, 
we  aro  aatonuhed  how  he  lurceeden  in  inrading  a  great  portion 
nf  the  vaat  territory  of  Runia,  and  penetrated  as  far  aa  the  capi- 
tal of  that  empiie.    Whatever  hi*  enemies  may  os'ert,  had  it  not 
Men  foe  tlie  extiaorillnary  havoc  of  the  winter,  the  grand  army 
would  have  returned  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  ealabluihed  itself 
on  that  line,  and  menaced  the  Ruwion  empire  anew,  and  in  a 
mora  aennitive  maoner.  daring  the  fiiUowing.  caaaMigD."— I^oins 
woKaPAan,  pi  at.] 


of  intimidation,  it  wastmpossible  for  a  preoa  people^ 
and  a  high-spirited  piince,  to  oomplj[  with.  .Tna 
the  first  act  of  Bonaparte  went  toexette  a  natkml 
iealingi  from  the  .banks  of  the  Boristhenes  to  the 
wall  of  China,  and  to  unite  against  him  the  wild 
and  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  an  extaid^d  enpiie^ 
possessed -by  a  love  to  their  reUfbo,  their  floveni- 
ment,  and  their  oonnar,.  and  hawg  a  csharaoier  M 
stern  devotipn,  which  ne  was  inrfuwhle  of  «etos»- 
ting.  1 1  was  a  ramaihable  charaoicriatie  of-JNiapo- 
leon,.that  when  he  hadoiico  fixed  hia  onnion^Jie 
saw  every  thing  as  he  wiahedto  jeeit,  and  waa  «pt 
t4^  dispute  ev^nrealitiea  if  therdkl.notooinddevitli 
hisprofiOBceiYod  idiQas.  .  He  nad^pemuadedhimi 
that  to  beat  an  army  and  sobdoe  a  capital,  wasL 
tbe  influence  of  ms  peranial  aacemleacy,  all 
was.nece8sary  to.  obtain  a  tnupopbant  peace,  fie 
eqpeeiallv  a  confidence  in  faia  own  oommaod  over 
.the  miiMs  oCmjfh  as  he  had  been  penmnauy.iatiBniB 
with.  Alexander's  disinoMon,  he  bdHflve4  WM  per- 
fectly known  to  bun  i  and  he  entertaiii^  no  dm^U 
that  oy  heating  hia  armyi  and.taking  hia  capitaLhe 
-ahould  resume  the  ia&nnoe  which  he  had  fm» 
held  over  the  BAiasian. emperor, by,  gnAting  hum. a 
peace  upon  raodemte  terms,  and  in  whi^  4he  ac- 
knowledgment .of  the  victor's  suMiioiity  wmM. 
havebei^n  the  chief  advantage  atmlated.  For  dus 
hehumed  on  by  fenced  marelMs,  bsi^s  eo  nmf 
thousands  of  men  and  horses  in  Lithoania,  whm  an 
attention  to  ordinary  rules  would  have  aamd  ktm 
destruction.  For  thi,s»  when  his  own 
that  of  his  council,  joiaeq  in  recom 
Witepsk  or  at  Smolensk,  he  buRJ 
jfight,  and  to  the  capture  of  the  metrQ|ieli^  whi 
had  flattered  himself  waa  to  be  theaijmal  of  _ 
His  wishes  were  appaEently  granted.  Borodinbi 
bloodiest  battle  ot  j>ur  battCng  age.  was 
Moscow  was  taken-r-buthe  had  totsUy  failed  to 
culate  the  effect  of  these  events  upon  the^Rjisei^fis 
and  their  emperor.  When  he  expected  thdr  imhiia 
aion,  and  a  ransom  for  their  capital,  the  citywffa 
consumed  in  hispresence;  yet  even  the  desertion  and 
destruction  of  Moscow  could  not  tear  the  veil  frpfi 
his  eyes,  or  persusde  him  that  the  people  and  thmr 
piince  would  prefer  death  to  diagrace.  It  was  jbii 
reluctance  to  relinquieh  the  visionary  hopes  whish 
egotism  still  induced  him  to  nourish,  that  prareal^ 
his  quitting  Moscow  a  month  earlier  than  he  4|d. 
He  nad  no  expectation  that  the  mild  climaie  .'^ 
Fontainbleau  would  continue  to  g^d  the  rwms.  of 
Moscow  till  the  arrival  of  December:  but  he  powd 
not  forego  the  flattering  belief  that  a  letter  and  pro- 
I>osal  of  pacification  must  at  last  lidfil  the  anticipa- 
tions wmch  he  so  ardently  entertained.  It  waa  opily 
the  attack  upon  Murat  that  finally  dispeUed  ihas 
hope. 

Thus  a halluctnatioiit  for  such  it  may  bcTienned, 
led  this  great  soldier  into  a  train  of  conduct,  whidii 
as  a  military  critic,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
cond^emn,  and  which  waa  the  natural  consenaenoi 
of  his  deep  moral  error.  He  waa  hurried  Sr  tUa 
self-opinion,  Uiis  iU-founded,  trust  in  the  prmodbI- 
nance  of  his  own  personal  influence,  into  a  groei 
neglect  of  the  usual  and  prescribed  rules  of  w|ff. 
He  put  in  motion  an  immense  army,  too,  vast  in 
numbers  to  be  supported  either  by  the  BiiDp}iBaoCthe 
country  through  which  they  marched,  or  by  the  pro- 
visions they  could  transport  along  wiih  them.  And 
when,  plunging  into  Russia,  he  deteated  her  anoBJsa 
and  took  her  metropolis,  he  neglected  to  calcnlats 
his  line  of  advance  on  such,  an  extent  of  base,  «fl 
should  enable  him  to  consolidate  his  oomluests^  and 
turn  to  real  advantage  the  victories  which  he  attain- 
ed. His  army  was  but  precariously  oonnectod  with 
Lithuania,  when  he  was  at  Moscow,  and  all  coni- 
munication  waa  soon  afterward  entirely  destroy* 
Thus,  one  unjust  purpose,  strongly  and  passion  at 
entertained,,  marred  the  oouncils  of  tbe  wisot 
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laiidend  fain  Ui«  exortioiis  of  tha  braye.   We  may 
»j^  m  moral  in  tho  woida  of  CSiaudian. 

— — — •*  Jan  BOB  ad  cnhoiM.ranini 
jbQiatoa  cravitae  qnenr  i  toiUnntar.in  aJtnait 
Ut  iapau  gmvioia  mant^' 


GHAPTBR  LXIV. 


•Sflketa  of  NaprieooVi  retaro  apoo  the  PariiianB.— Congmtnlft- 
dona  and  AdSiaaHa  br  all  the  pukUtt  FnnctiDDiuiaa.-^Sooaiilm- 
cT  of  Mallafr-vaiy  anuly  auoeeflrful.— H«w  at  laat  doftBled.— 
The  impraaiion  made  by  Uw  event  upoo  Bonaparte.—DMCiu- 
tioim  with  the  nwe.  who  te  brauvlit  to  Pranoe,  hut  remafaw  in> 
fedhle.  BiBte  bF  iilhin  in  Sp«iii.^Napolaon^a  fi«at  and  auc- 
Maafid  OBiailiana  to  vaaiBt  faia  Amy.-H3iMnb  of  .Hoooui.-^ln 
flie  month  or  April,  the  Anny  «  miaed  to  860,000  men,  indepaod- 
antij  of  tha-tioopa  left  in  foiriaon  in  Qcnoaiiyi  ahd  in  SpalB  and 

JJrcfti  the  moraiDg  Bocceediog  his  Teturn,  which 
was  like  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  diopped  Irom 
the  heayens,  raria  reeoTuided  with  the  news ;  which 
had.  such  was  the  force  of  Napoleon's  character,  and 
the  nabits  ofsabjection  to  which  the  Parisians  were 
inured,  the  effect  of  Rimg  a  new  impulse  to  the  whole 
Mpital.  If  the  impressiona  made  by  the  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin  coola  not  be  effacedt  they  were  care- 
folly  concealed.  The  grumblers  suppressed  their 
murmurs,  which  had  begun  to  be  alarming.  The 
moiniiers  dried  their  tearsi  or  shed  them  in  solitude. 
The  safe  return  of  Napoleon  was  a  sufficient  cure  for 
the  loss  of  800,000  men.  and  served  to  assuage  the  sor- 
rows of  as  many  widows  and  orphans.*  The  em- 
peror convoked  the  Council  of  State.  He  spoke 
with  apparent  frankness  of  the  misfortunes  wnich 
had  befallen  his  army,  and  imputed  them  all  to  the 
soow.  ••All  had  gone  well,"  he  said;  "Moscow 
was  in  our  power— every;  obstacle  was  overcome— 
the  conflagration  of  the  city  had  produced  no  change 
on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  French  arm^ ;  but 
winter  has  been  productive  of  a  senerol  calamity,  in 
conseanence  of  which  the  army  nad  sustained  very 
great  losses."  One  would  have  thought,  from  his 
mode  of  stating  the  matter,  that  the  snow  had  sur- 
prised him  in  the  midst  of  victorv,  aud  not  in  the 
course  of  a  disastrous  and  inevitable  retreat. 

The  Moniteur  was  at  first  silent  on  the  news  from 
'Knssia,  and  announced  the  advent  of  the  emperor 
as  if  he  had  returned  from  Fontainbleau ;  but  after 
an  interval  of  this  apparent  coldness,  like  the  waters 
of  a  river  in  the  thaw,  accumulating  behind,  and  at 
length  precipitating  themselves  over  a  barrier  of 
ice,  arose  the  general  gratulation  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, whose  power  and  profit  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  and  whose  voices 
^  alone  were  admitted  to  represent  those  of  the  people. 
*.The  cities  of  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  Ham- 
burgh, Amsterdam,  Mayence,  and  whatever  others 
^ere  were  of  consequence  in  the  empire,  joined  in 
the  general  asseveration,  that  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  aione  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  con- 
vert disquietude  into  happiness  and  tranquillity.  The 
ifiost  exaggerated  praise  of  Napoleon's  great  quali- 
%  lies,  the  most  unlimited  devotion  to  bis  service,  the 
most  inuplicit  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  were  the 
-theme  or  these  addresses.  'Their  flattery  was  not 
'6nly  ill-timed,  considering  the  great  loss  which  the 
country  ^had  sustained ;  but  it  was  so  grossly  exag- 
gerated in  some  instances,  as  to  throw  ridicule  even 
Upon  the  high  taJents  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  as  daubers  are  often  seen  to  make  a  ridic- 
ulous caricature  ,of  the  finest  orisinal.    In  a  few 
cicles  where  criticism  on  these  enusions  of  loyal- 
Tyroight  be  whispered,  the  authors  of  the  addresses 
'  were  compared  to  theduped  devoteein  Molidre's  com- 
my,  who.  instead  of  sympathizing  in  his  wife's  ill- 
Uese,  and  the  general  mdisposition  of  his  family,  only 
Kjdces  to  hear  that  Tartuffe  is  m  admirable  good 
health.   Yet  there  were  few  even  amon^  these  scof- 
"fcrs  who  would  have  dared  to  stay  behmd,  had  they 
been  commanded  to  attend  the  emperor  to  Notre 

*  ("TUa'Waik  oaKMwIeon'a  part,  a  new  anara  held  out  to  the 
wrotedocaa  and  credulity  of  a  genoroui  nalion ;  wlio,  aUnck  with 
QQWtematioo.'tfaoaiHit  that  their  chief,  chutened  by  miafbrtane, 
^  iMdjr  to  aebe  the  firat  favonmble  opportuoitf  of  bringing 
SMtpeace,  and  of  at  leiifth  conaolidatinf  the  foan 
«M  hoppineao."— FoecHai  t  U.  iv  U8.  J 


BamSk  that  Te  Deora  mi^t  be  eelebntad  fyr  ,A(& 
safe  return  of  Napoleon,  though  purchased  by  ae 
total  destruction  of  hisipreat  army. 

But  it  was  amongst  the  public  ofilcers  that  there- 
torn  of  the  en^peror  so  unexpectedly,  produced  the 
deepest  sensation.  They  were  accustomed  to  go  on 
at  a  moderate  rate  with  the  oidinary  rontine  or  duty, 
while  the  emperor  was  on  any  expedition ;  but  his 
reinm  had  the  sudden  e^ct  of  the  ai>i)eaEaace  of  the 
master  in  the  school,  from  which  he  had  been  a  short 
time  absent.  All  was  bustle,  alertness,  exertion,  and 
anticipatioo.  On  the  present  occasion,  double  diU- 
gence,  or  the  show  of  it,  was  exerted ;  for  all  Ueared* 
and  some  with  reason,  that  their  conduct  on  a  late 
event  might  have  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  the 
emperor.  We  allude  to  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet,,  a 
singular  incident,  thedetails  of  which  wehave  omil- 
ted  till  new. 

During  Bonaparte's  former  periods  of  ahseoesh 
the  government  of  the  interior  of  France,  under  ihe 
management  of  Cambac^^  went  on  in  the  oidi- 
nary course,  as  methodically,  though  not  so  activelyi 
as  when  Napoleon  w^  ^^  the  Tuileries :  the  system 
of  administration  was  accurate,  that  of  supennUtt- 
dence  not  less  so.  The  obligations  of  the  public 
functionaries  were  held  as  strict  as  those  of  milita- 
ry men.  But  during  the  length  of  Napoleon's  ab- 
sence on  the  Russian  expedition,  a  plot  was  formedj 
which  served  to  show  how  tittle  firm  was  the  hola 
which  the  system  of  the,  imperial  government  iiad 
on  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  by  what  slight  means 
its  fall  might  be  e&cied  and  bow,  small  an  inteiest 
anew  revolution  would  have  excited.t  It  seemed 
that  the  emperor's  power  showed  stately  and  atable 
to  the  eve,  like  a  tall  pine-tree,  which,  while  it  spreads 
its  shade  broad  around,  and  raises  its  head  to  heav- 
en, cannot  send  its  roots,  like  those  of  the  oak,  deep 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but,' ^reading  them 
along  the  shallow  surface,  is  Uable  to  be  overthrown 
by  the  first  assault  of  the  whirlwind. 

The  final  purpose  of  Mallet  is  not  known.  He  was 
bf  noble  birth,  and  served  in  the  Mousquetaires  of 
the  royal  household  before  the  Revolution,  which  in- 
clined many  to  think  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
Bourbons  m  view.  As,  however,  he  had  risen  to 
the  head  of  chef  de  brigade  in  the  Republican  army, 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Philadelphes.t  In  1808,  General  Mallet  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  as  concerned  in  an  intrigue  against 
the  emperor ;  and  he  was  still  under  the  restraint  of 
the  police,  when  he  formed  the  audacious  scheme 
which  had  so  nearly  succeeded.  While  under  a  coa> 
finement  now  lenient,  in  a  Maison  de  Sant6,  he 
was  able  to  execute,  or  procure  to  be  executed,  a  for- 
ged paper,  purporting  to  be  a  decree  of  the  oenats, 
announcing  officially  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the 
abolition  ot  the  imperial  government,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  provisionaTcommittee  of  administra- 
tion. This  document  was  to  a{^>earance  attested  by 
the  official  seal  and  signatured. 

On  ^he  22d  of  October,  at  midnight,,  he  escaped 
from  his  place  of  confinement,  dressed  himself  in- nis 
full  uniform,  and»  accompanied  by  a  corporal  in  the 

t  ["I  thall  aaato  two  ohaeivatfaw on thfc  paaaace:  lat,  I^un 
panuadedthat  thit  oamfinef  waa  the  work  of  the  Jaeobin  he- 
tiooi  who  dwa/s  laid  in  wait  to  profit  by  eveiy  fkvouraUe  occa- 
aion.  Tiiia  opinion  ia  confinned  br  many  of  the  wnnnh  which 
escaped  FdocM  in  his  memoha.  Hay,  The  ftllacy  of  the  wnti- 
aient  attributed  by  8f  r  Walter  Sontt  to  the  notion  with  reapect  to 
NapoleoOf  ia  proved  by  the  alight  aucceta  of  tliia  conapwaey.  when 
he  waa  not  only  absent,  but  as  well  aa  his  anniea,  at  so  rnnsider- 
able  a  distance  IVoin  France  ;  it  ia  also  proved  by  his  rptiim  from 
the  iahuid  of  Elba,  fai  the  month  ofMarch,  1816.  I  think  that  aU 
those  who  would  after  this  deny  the  attachment  of  the  natkm  to 
the  emperor,  would  abo  deny  the  lii^  of  day."— I^ouia  BoaiA- 
PARTE,  p.  M.1  ,  , .       i. 

I  "  A  secret  aoeiety  in  the  amy,  whose  immediate  oojeet  n  waa 
to  oveithmw  the  inperia]  power,  and  whose  ultimate  puipoMa 
were  not  perhaps  known  to  themaehres.  Their  founder  waa  Colo* 
nel  Jacquea  Joaei^  Odet,  a  Syrin,  at  once  a  debauchee  and  an 
enthtniast,  on  the  plan  ^  his  oountryman  BousRcau.  He  Mraa 
shot  thA  niefat  before  the  battle  of  Wacram,  not,  as  bis  fblloweit 
&Uei[[ed,  by  a  party  of  AustrianSj  but  by  t»ndannes,^roimnissioiH|q 


foiindalioa  of  gen- 


fbr  UMt  purpose.  His  heot  eonUnued  to  suhsliit ,  and,  Masaana  did 
not  escape  suspicions  of  being  implicated  in  iti  intnguea.,  Thei» 
waa  a.  ooaunanicaliou  in  their  name  to  Lord  Weinnjtpn,  in^nfajr. 
1809 ;  but  the  negotiation  was  not  of  a  character  which  the  BntMl 

rieral  ehoaa  to  eooouiaffe."-SovTiiBT'S  BenituiUar  Wtar  iroL 
p.  dOd, 
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&reBB  of  ail  aid-de-camp,  repaired  to  the  prison  of  I  a 
Force,  where  he  demanded  and  obtninea  the  libera- 
tion of  two  generals,  Lahorie  and  Guidol,  who  were 
confined  under  circumslancos  not  dissimilar  to  his 
own.  They  went  together  to  the  barracks  at  the  Mi- 
nims, not  then  inhabited  by  any  part  of  the  truest 
and  mostaltached  followers  of  Napoleon,  who,  while 
his  power  was  tottering  at  home,  were  strewinp;  with 
their  bones  the  snows  of  Russia  and  the  deserts  of 
Spain,  but  by  battalions  of  raw  conscripts  and  re- 
cruits. Here  Malkn  assumed  an  air  of  absolute  au- 
thority, commanded  the  drums  to  beat,  ordered  the 
troops  on  parade,  and  despatched  parties  upon  diflbr- 
ent  services. 

No  one  disimted  his  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  Soul- 
ier, commandant  of  the  troops,  placed  them  at  his 
absolute  disposal,  be-ngpartly,  as  he  hi m«!»;If  alleged, 
confused  in  mind  by  n  fever  which  afflicted  him  at 
the  time^  partly,  jxrhaps,  influenced  by  a  check  for 
100,000  francs,  which  was  laid  down  upon  his  bed, 
to  cover,  it  was  said,  a  gratuity  to  the  soldiers,  and 
an  issue  of  double  pay  to  the  officers.  One  division 
seized  Savary,  the  mmistcr  of«police,  and  c(»nducted 
him  to  prison.  Another  party  found  it  as  easy  to 
arrest  the  person  of  the  prefect  of  police.  A  bat- 
talion of  soldiers,  under  the  game  authority,  occu- 
pied the  place  de  Grieve,  and  took  possession  of  the 
hotel  de  Ville;  while  Compte  Frochol,  who  had 
been  for  thirteen  V(  ars  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  stu- 
pifled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  intellit^.-^nce,  and 
flattered,  perhaps^  by  finding  his  own  name  m  the 
list  of  the  provisional  cominittee  of  government, 
had  the  complaisance  to  put  the  consjiirators  in  pos- 
eession  of  the  tower  of  St.  Jacoues,  from  which  the 
tocsin  was  usuallv  sounded,  ana  cot  an  apartment 
VI  the  hotel  de  Ville  arranfred  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  administration.  But  the  principal  conspirator, 
hke  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  perished  at  the  moment  when 
his  audacious  en tenmse  st^med  about  to  be  crowned 
with  success.  Hitherto,  none  had  thought  of  diso- 
beying the  prelended  decree  of  the  senate.  Rumour 
had  prepared  all  men  for  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  subsequent  revolution  seemed  a  consequence 
80  natural,  that  it  was  readUy  acquiesced  in,  and  lit- 
tle interest  shown  on  the  subject. 

But  Mallet,  who  had  himself  gone  to  obtain  pos- 
aession  of  the  headquarters  in  the  place  Vendome, 
was  unexpectedly  rcsisteil  by  General  Hullin.  Pre- 
pared for  every  circumstance,  the  desperado  fired  a 
pistol  at  the  head  of  the  general,  and  wounded  him 
grievously ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  he  was  himself 
recognised  bv  Laborde,  chief  of  the  military  police, 
who,  incredulous  that  his.  late  captive  wonla  have 
been  selected  by  the  senate  for  the  important  duty 
which  he  was  assuming,  threw  himself  on  Mallet, 
atad  made  him  prisoner.  Thus  ended  the  conspira- 
cy.* The  soldiers  who  had  been  its  blind  instru- 
ments, were  marched  back  to  the  barracks.  Mal- 
let with  twenty-four  of  his  associates,  most  of  them 
military  men,  were  tried  by  a  mihtary  tribunal,  and 
twelve  of  them  were  shot  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle, 
90th  of  October.  He  met  his  death  with  the  utmost 
flrmness.t  The  sun  was  rising  on  the  hospital  of 
invalids,  and  the  workmen  were  employed  in  gilding 
that  splendid  dome,  for  which  Bonaparte  had  given 
express  orders,  in  imitation,  it  was  said,  of  those 
which  he  had  seen  in  Moscow.  The  prisoner  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  improvement  which  this 
would  be  to  the  capital.  As  he  stepped  towards  the 
»tjl  ground,  he  said,  mysteriously,  but  sternly, 
TP^,  have  got  the  tail,  but  you  will  not  get  the 
head.  From  this  expression  it  has  been  gathered, 
that,  as  the  conspiracy  of  the  infernal  machine, 
fornied  originally  among  the  Jacobins,  was  executed 
by  the  royaUsts,  so  this  plot  was  the  device  of  the 
royalists,  though  committed  to  the  execution  of  re- 
publican hands.t  The  truth,  though  it  must  be 
known  to  some  now  alive,  has  never  been  made 
Rubhc. 

r  .l.??PI7'  K»";PP-  !9-3»;  Pouch6.  t  IL  pp.  10»-116.1 
_.    1.  *!**»*  i^  .^t]»  K™»*  tmjgfroU,  cMTvpim  with  hiin  the 
wcret  oTooo  of  the  boUoit  coup»-demain  which  tlw  ymnd  epocba 
•■  owRevohition  boqiM^aths  to  hiitory."— Focchb.  t  u.  p.  iiB.J 

*  The  Memotn  of  FoucU  contain  a  ipeciflc  avmiiMot  to  tUa 


This  was  the  news  which  reached  Bonaparte  oh 
the  fatal  6th  of  November,  betwixt  Wiasma  and 
Smolensk,  and  which  determined  his  retreat  from  the 
army  at  Smorgoni,  and  his  rapid  joumev  to  Paris. 
U  was  not  so  much  the  conspiracy  whicn  alanped 
him,  as  the  supincness  or  levity  with  which  the  na- 
tion, at  least  Paris,  its  capital,  seemed  ready  to  aban- 
don the  dynasty  which  he  had  hoped  to  render  per- 
pctuaL  He  was  even  startled  by  the  nuqnber  of 
executions,  and  exclaimed  against  tne  indiscriminate 
severity  with  which  so  many  officers  had  l>ecn  led 
to  death,  althouah  rather  dupes  than  accomphccs  of 
the  principal  conspirator.  It  is  a  niast^acre,''  he 
said ;  "  a  fusillade  I  What  impresaon  will  it  make 
on  France?" 

When  Napoleon  reached  the  metropohs,  he  found 
the  Parisians  as  little  interested  in  the  execution  of 
the  criminals,  a?  they  had  been  in  their  ephemeral 
success.  But  tlie  frting  remained  in  his  own  mind, 
and  on  the  first  auiiience  of  his  ministers,  he  ex- 
claimed a;^ainst  ideology,  or,  in  other  words,  against 
any  doctrine  whicli,  appealing  to  the  pcricral  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  or  of  liberty,  should  resist  tlie  in- 
dcfea&ibic  and  divine  rijj;ht  of  tlie  sovereign.  He 
sounded  the  praises  of  Harlai  and  Mol?,  ministers 
of  justice,  who  had  died  m  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  crown ;  and  exclaimed  that  the  best  tieath  would 
be  that  of  the  soldier  who  falls  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, if  the  end  of  the  magistrate,  who  dies  in  defence 
of  the  throne  and  laws,  was  not  still ^ore  glorious.! 

This  key-note  formea  an  admirable  theme  for  the 
flourishes  of  the  various  counsellors  of  the  sections, 
to  whom  the  fate  of  Frochot,  the  peccant  prefect, 
had  been  submitted  with  reference  to  the  extent  of 
his  crime  and  his  punishment.  Not  even  the  ad- 
dresses to  James  II.  of  Britain  (who  had  at  least  an 
hereditary  ri/^ht  to  the  throne  he  occupied)  poursd 
forth  sucn  a  torrent  of  professions,  or  were  more  in- 
difTcrently  backed  with  deeds,  when  the  obsejrant 
courtiers  were  brou^t  to  the  proofi  than  did  those 
of  the  French  functionaries  at  this  period.  *'  What 
is  life,"  said  the  Comte  de  Chabrot  who  had  been 
created  Pr«  feet  of  Paris  in  room  of  the  timorous 
Frochot — "what  is  life,  in  comparison  to  the  im- 
mense interests  which  rest  on  the  sacred  head  of 
the  heir  of  the  empire  7  For  me,  whom  an  unex- 
pected glance  of  your  imperial  eye  has  called  from  a 
distance  to  a  post  so  eminent,  what  1  most  value  1^ 
the  distinction,  is  the  honour  and  right  of  setting  the 
foremost  example  of  loyal  devotion." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  M.  des  Fontanges,  senator, 
peer  of  France,  and  grand-master  of  the  Imperial 
University,  that  "  Reason  pauses  with  respect  before 
the  niysteiV  of  power  and  obedience,  ana  abandoDS 
all  inquiry  into  its  nature  to  that  religion  whidi 
made  the  persons  of  kings  sacred,  after  the  ima^ 
of  God  himself  It  is  His  voice  which  hii^les  an- 
archy and  factions,  ui  proclaiming  the  divine  right  of 
sovereigns ;  it  is  the  Deity  himself  who  has  made  it 
an  unalterable  maxim  of  France,  an  unchangeable 
articje  of  the  law  of  our  fathers ;  it  is  nature  woo 
appoints  kings  to  succeed  each  other,  whde  reason  ' 
declares  that  the  royalty  itself  is  immutable.  Per- 
mit^ sure,"* he  continued,  "that  the  University  of 
Pans  turn  their  eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  throne 
which  you  fill  with  so  much  glory,  to  the  august  cra- 
dle of  the  heir  of  your  grandeur.  We  imite  him 
with  your  majesty  in  the  love  and  reroect  we  owe  to 
both :  and  swear  to  him  beforehand  the  same  bound- 
less devotion  which  we  owe  to  your  majesty." 

In  better  taste,  because  with  less  affectation  of  elo- 

?uence,  M.  Scguier,  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
^aris,  contented  himself  with  declaring,  that  the 
niagistrates  of  Paris  were  the  surest  supports  of  the 
imperial  authority— that  their  predecessors  had  en- 
countered perils  in  defence  of  monarchy,  and^ey 
in  their  turn  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
the  sacred  person  of  tne  emperor,  and  for  perpetoa- 
tin-j^  his  dynasty. 

Under  cover  of  these  violetit  protest ationi^  the  an- 

fortunate  Frochot  escaped,  as  a  disabled  vessel  dropa 

out  of  the  line  of  battle  under  fire  of  her  ooasorU 

He  was  divested  of  his  offices,  bot  permitted  to  n- 
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tira^  dtber  to  prosecute  hie  studies  in  ideology,  or  to 
indoctrinate  himself  into  more  deep  acquaintance  in 
the  mystenes  of  hereditary  right  than  he  had  hither- 
to shown  himself  iposaessed  of.* 
t  We  have  selected  the  above  examples,  not  with 
the  purpose  of  inguiiing  whether  the  orators  (whom 
we  believe,  in  their  individual  capacity,  to  have  been 
men  of  honour  and  talents)  did  or  did  not  redeem, 
by  their  after-exertions,  the  pledges  of  which  they 
were  so  profuse ;  but  to  mark  with  deep  reprobation 
the  universal  system  of  assentation  and  simulation, 
to  which  even  such  men  did  not  disdain  to  lend 
countenance  arid  example.  By  such  overstrained 
flatteries  and  protestations,  counsellors  are  dej^ded 
and  princes  are  misled— truth  and  sincere  advice  be- 
come nauseous  to  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  falsehood 
f^rowB  faroiUar  to  the  tonme  of  the  subject,  and  pub^ 
ic  danger  is  not  discovered  until  escape  or  rescue  has 
become  impossiblej 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  universal  tenor  of 
tbetfe  vows  and  protestations,  supported  by  Bona- 
parte's sudden  arrival  and  firm  atutude,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  suppressing  for  a  time  discontents,  which 
wer*  silently  makmg  way  amongst  the  French  peo- 
ple. The  more  unthinking  were  influenced  by  the 
tenor  of  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  universal 
throi:^  the  empire ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  ani- 
'^rsaitide  of  assentation  operated  upon  theinter- 
aal  doubts,  sorrows,  discontents,  ana  approaching 
lisafiection  of 'the  empu'e,  like  an  effusion  of  oil  on 
Uie  surface  of  a  torrent,  whose  murmurs  it  may 
check,  and  whose  bubbling  ripples  it  may  smooth  to 
the  eye,  but  the  deep  and  dark  energy  of  whose 
course  toetinction  cannot  in  reality  check' or  subdue. 

To  return  to  the  current  of  our  history.  Bonaparte 
having  tried  the  temper  of  his  Senate,  and  not  find- 
utR^  reason  to  appneoend  any  opposition  among  his 
snojecta,  proceeded,  while  straining  every  eflbrt,  as 
we  ahali  presently  see,  for  supporting  foreign  war,  to 
take  such  means  as  were  in  mspow^r  for  closing  do- 
mestic wounds,  which  were  the  more  dangerous  that 
they  bled  inwardly,  without  any  external  effusion  to 
mdicate  their  existence. 

The  chief  of  these  dissensions  was  the  dispute  with 
the  Pope,  which  had  occasioned,  and  continued  to 
foster,  90  much  scandal  in  the  GalUcan  church.  We 
have  mentioned  already,  that  the  Pope,  refusing  to 
.  consent  to  any  alienation  of  his  secutar  dominions^ 
had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from  Rome,  removed  to 
Grenoble,  then  brought  back  over  the  Alps  to  Sa- 
vons, in  Italy.  Napoleon,  who  denied  that  he  had 
authorized  this  usage  towards  the  father  of  the 
church,  yet  continued  to  detain  him  at  Savons. 
He  was  confined  there  until  June,  1812.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  deputation  of  the  French  bishops 
were.8«it  with  a  decree  by  Naj;)oleon,  determining, 
that  if  his  Holiness  should  contmue  to  refose  oanom- 
eai  institution  to  the  French  clergy,  as  he  had  done 
ever  since  the  seizure  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
patrimony  of  Saint  Peter's,  a  council  of  prelates 
%  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  his 
droosition. 

On  4th  September,  1811,  the  holy  fhther  admitted 
the  deputation,  listened  to  theur  arguments  with  pa- 
tience, then  knelt  down  before  them,  and  xjppeated 
the  psalm.  Judiea  ms,  Dontine.  When  the  prelates 
attempted  to  vindicate  themselves,  Pius  VII.,  in  an 
ailim^ated  tone,  threatened  to  fulminate  an  ezcom- 
munioatjon  against  anv  one  who  should  attempt  to 
justify  his  conduct.  Then,  instantly  recovering  his 
natural  benignity  of  disposition,  he  offered  his  hand 
to  the  offended  bishops,  who  kissed  it  with  reverence. 
The  French  prelates  took  leave  sorrowfully,  and  in 
tears.  Several  of  them  showed  themselves  after- 
ward opposed  to  the,  views  of  Napoleon,  and  sus- 
tained imprisonment  in  consequence  of  tneir  adhe- 
akm  to  what  appeared  to  them  theb  duty. 

The  chymiftts  of  ottr  time  have  discovered,  that 
some  substances  can  only  be  decomposed  in  partic- 

"  [He  obtained  a  penrioo  od  thA  rartontion  of  Loais  XVllI., 
whh  tfae  titto  of  hooonTy  MMneUor,  wUch  ha  had  forfeited  In 
Jw^  WU,  fa  eoMoqwioae  ofhaffag  aeetpled,  dyitog  the  Hundred 
p«|ri»theiita«tieDWinftotortheBowte>du-Rbona.  He  died 
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ular  varieties  of  gas ;  and  apparently  it  was,  in  like 
manner,  found  that  the  air  of  Italy  only  cpnfirmed 
the  inflexibility  of  the  Pope. 

His  Holiness  was  hastily  transported  to  Fontain" 
bleau,  where  he  arrived  I9th  June,  1812.  The 
French  historians  boast,  that  the  old  man  was  not 
thrown  into  a  dnngeon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
well-lodged  in  the  palace,  and  was  permitted  to  at- 
tend mass, — a  wonderful  condescension  towards  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  religion.  But  sttll  he  was  a 
captive.  He  abode  at  Fontainbleau  till  Napoleon's 
return  from  Russia ;  and  it  was  on  the  19th  January, 
181S,  thattheemi>eror,  having  left  Saint  Cloud  under 
pretext  of  a  hunting-party,  suddenly  presented  him- 
self before  his  venerable  prisoner.  He  exert^  all 
the  powers  of  influence  which  he  possessed,  and  ihev 
were  very  ^reat,  to  induce  the  Pontiff  to  close  with 
his  propositions ;  and  we  readily  believe  that  the  ac- 
cotmts,  which  charge  him  with  having  maltreated 
his  person,  are  not  only  unau then tica ted,  but  posi- 
tively false.t  He  rendered  the  submission  which  he 
required  more  easy  to  the  conscience  of  Pius  VII., 
by  not  demanding  from  him  any  express  cession  of 
his  temporal  rights,  and  by  granting  a  delay  of  six 
months  on  the  subject  of  canonical  instalment 
Eleven  articles  were  agreed  on,  and  subscribed  by 
the  emperor  and  the  Pone. 

But  hardly  was  this  none  ere  the  feud  broke  ont 
afresh.  It  was  of  importance  to  Napoleon  to  have 
the  schism  soldered  up  as  soon  as  possible,  since  the 
Pope  relhsed  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his 
second  marriage,  and,  of  course,  to  rattfy  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  son.  He,  therefore,  published  the  arti- 
cles of  treaty  in  the  Moniieur,  as  containing  a  new 
concordact  The  Pope  complained  of  this,  stating, 
that  the  articles  published  were  not  a  concordat  m 
themselves,  but  only  the  preliminaries,  on  which, 
after  due  consideranon,  such  a  treaty  might  have 
been  formed.  He  was  indignant  at  what  he  con- 
sidered as  circumvention  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  refused  to  abide  by  the  alleged  con- 
cordat. Thus  failed  Napoleon's  attempt  to  close  the 
schism  of  the  church,  and  the  ecclesiastical  feuds 
recommenced  with  more  acrimony  than  ever. 

Looking  towards  Spain,  Napoleon  saw  his  affairs 
there  in  a  oetter  posture  than  he  could  have  expect- 
ed, after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  the  capture 
of  Madrid.  Lord  Wellington,  indiflerently  supported 
by  the  Spanish  army,  among  whom  quarrels  and 
jealousies  soon  rose  nigh,  had  been  unable,  from 
want  of  a  sufficient  battering-train,  to  take  the  fort- 
ress of  Burgos ;  and  was  placed  in  some  danger  of 
being  intercepted  by  Souirs  army,  who  had  raised 
the  siege  of  Cadiz,  while  enga^^  with  that  under 
D'Erlon,  with  whom  was  the  intrusive  king.  The 
English  general,  therefore,  with  his  usual  pradence, 
retreated  mto  the  territories  of  Portugal,  and  Napo- 
leon, seeing  that  his  army  in,  Spain  amounted  to , 
270,000  men,  thought  them  more  than  sufficient  to 
oppose  what  forces  Spain  could  present,  with  the 
regular  allied  army  of  perhaps  70,000  at  most,  tmder 
Lord  Wellington's  command.  Ho  withdrew,  ac- 
cordingly, 160  skeletons  of  battalions,  which  he 
meant  to  make  the  means  of  disciplining  his  young 
conscripts. 

It  was  now  that  the  hundred  cohorts,  or  100,000 

Jonths  of  the  Fust  Ban  of  National  Guards^  who 
ad  been  placed  in  frontier  ganisons,  under  the  dec- 
laration that  they  ware  not,  under  any  pretence,  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  France,  were  converted  into 
ordinary  soldiers  of  the  hnei  and  destined  to  fill  up 
the  skeleton  corps  which  were  brought  from  Spain. 

t  ('*  1  knew  Piue  the  Serenth  fiom  the  thne  of  hii  joomey  to 
Pirie  in  18M,  and  Aom  that  peiiod  until  iaa  deatli  I  never  eeaeed 
to  reeeive  from  the  venerable  pontiff  nuuks,  not  of  benevolence 
oqIti  bat  even  of  eoofidenoe  and  affection.  Since  the  yeu  18U 1 
bave  resided  at  Rome ;  I  have  often  b^  occasion  to  see  him,  and 
I  ean  aflbm,  that  in  maor  of  mj  interviewa  with  fata  hoIinoM,  he 
aasorad  me  that  be  ww  tieated  by  Napoleon,  in  evenr  penonal 
reapect,  aa  be  could  have  wiabed.  Theae  are  faia  very  words  :— 
'  Personauneote  non  bo  avuto  di  che  dolenni ;  non  ho  mai  man< 
cato  di  nulla ;  la  mia  penona  fii  aempre  rinettata  e  trattata  in 
modo  da  non  poteimi  lasnare.'  '  I  had  nothinc  to  oomplajn  of 
penoDaUy;  I  wanted  for  notbinc;  niy,penaa  waa  alwavs  n- 
apected,  aad  treated  in  a  way  to  aflbra  me  no  giottnd  of  eon- 
plaint*  *'-~Loui8  Bonapabts.  ) 
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Four  regunents  of  guards,  one  of  Polish  cavalry, 
and  oae  of  gendannes,  were  at  the  same  time  with- 
drawn from  the  Peninsula.  The  sailors  of  the 
Fveneh  fleet,  whose  services  were  now  indeed  per- 
fectlv  nominal,  were  landed,  or  brou^t  rather  from 
the  harbours  and  maritime  towns  in  which  they 
loitered  awav  their  time,  and  formed  into  coros  of 
artillery.  This  reinforcement  might  comprehend 
40,000  men.  But  while  his  credit  continued  with 
the  nation,  the  conscription  was  Napoleon's  best 
and  never-jailinx;  resource,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  it  once  more  placed  in 
his  hands  the  anticipation  of  the  year  1614.  rOhis 
decree  carried  his  levies  of  every  kind  to  330,000  men. 

The  remounting  and  recruiting  of  the  cavalry  was 
a  matter  of  greater  difficulty,  and  to  that  task  was 
to  be  joined  the  restoration  of  the  artillery  and  ma- 
teriei  of  the  army,  all  of  which  had  been  utterly 
destroyed  in  the  late  fatal  retreat.  But  the  vaults 
under  the  Tnileries  were  not  yet  exhausted,  althouKh 
they  had  contributed  largely  to  the  ppeparations  /or 
the  campaign  of  the  preceaing  year.  A  profusion 
of  treasure  was  expended;  every  artisan,  whose 
skill  could  be  mads  use  o^  was  set  to  work ;  horses 
wero  purchased  or  procured  in  every  direction ;  and 
sueh  was  the  active  spirit  of  Napoleon,  and  toe  ex- 
tent  of  his  resources,  that  he  was  able  to  promise  to 
ths  Lesulfttive  Reraesentatives.  that  he  would,  MnCh- 
Ottt  aiMmentiBg  the  nalisnal  burdens,  provide  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  miUions  of  franes,  which  were 
wanted  to  repair  the  loeseaof  the  Russian  csaapaign. 

We  must  not  forget,  that  one  of  the  ways  and 
meaas  of  reeraiting  the  cavalry,  was  a  species  of 
coQscriptiMi  of  a  new  invention,  and  which  was 
cal^ated  to  sweep  into  the  ranks  ef  the  army  the 
youth  of  the  higher  ranks,  whom  the  former  draughts 
had  spared*  or  who  had  redeemed  themselves  irom 
the  servioel>y  finding  a<8ubstitute.  Out  of  this  class^ 
hitherto  exempted  from  the  consoription.  Napoleon 
proposed  to  levy  lO^OOO  youths  of  the  higgler  ranks, 
to  oe  fbrined  into  four  regiments  of  Guards  of  Hon* 
our^  who  were  to  be  resuded  mush  as  the  troorai  of 
the  royal  household  under  the  old  system.  This- 
idea  was  encovraged  among  the  coortiers  and  asscn- 
talors,  who  rspresented  the  well«bom  and  well-edu- 
cated youths  as  eager  to  exchange  their  fowlm^*- 
pisoee  for  muskets,  their  shootin^^ifeBsea  for  unr- 
larma,  and  their  rustic  life  for  the  toils  of  war.  Pol- 
ilieans  saw  in  it  somethinfi^  of  a  deeper  desifpi  than 
the  mere  adding  of  ten  thonsand  to  the  mass  of  re- 
cnuts,  and  conceived  that  this  corps  of  proprietors^ 
was  proposed  vdth  the  view  of  bringing  into  the 
emperor's  power  a  body  of  hostages,  who  shonU 
guarantee  me  fideKty  of  their  fathersi  The  scheme, 
boweveri  was  interrupted*  and  for  a  time  laid  aside^ 
owing*  to  the  jealoasv  of  the  Imperial  Ouard.  These  - 
Pratorian  Bandadid  not  rehsh  the  introduction  of 
such  patiietan  corps  as  those  proposed,  whose  privi- 
leges they  conceived  might  interfere  with  their  own ) 
wpa  accordin^y  the  institution  of  the  Gnavd  of 
Honoiffr  was  mr  some  tune  suspended. 

The  wonderiul  energies  of  Napoleon's  mind,  and 
the  influence  which'  he  could  exert  over  tho  minds 
pi  others,  were  Dover  so  striking;  as  at  this  period  of 
his  reign.  He  had  returned  to  his  seat  of  empire  at 
adieanulcrMBs^  aod  m  atDSSicalaanftonscoMttioii. 
His  suhjeots'had  been  ignorairt,  for  six  weeks,  whe*' 
tber  he  was  dead  or  ative^  and  a  formidabiB  conaphrw 
acy,  which  was  all  but  aueoessfol,  had  at  onoe- 
skowB  that  there  was  an  awakening  activinramoiig 
his  secret  enemies,  and  an  apathy  and  inmffunnUi- 
amongr  his  apparent  friends;  Whon  be  antveik  it 
was  to  declare  a  dreadfol  catastrophe,  of  which  his 
ambition  had  been  the  cauas  \  the  loss  of  6604100  men  j 
with  all  their  arms,  emmnmtion,  and  artillery ;  the 
death  of  so  many  children  of  France  as  threw  the 
whole  ooantnr  into  mournina.  Ho  had  left  bshind 
him  cold  and  involuntary  alfies,  ohanging^  fast  into 
foes,  and  foes,  encouraged  by  his  losses  and  bis 
flight,  threatening  to  combine  Europe  in  one  cjeat 
orasado,  having  for  its  object  the  demolition  m  his 
power.  No8otef«ign  ever  presented  himself  before 
his  people  in  a  situation  mora  precarious,  or  over- 
eloqded  by  such  calamities,  arrived  or  in  proapset. 


Yet  Napoleon  came,  and  seemed  bnt  to  stamp  oe 
the  earth,  and  armed  legions  arose  at  his  call)  Oio 
doubts  and  discontents  of  the  public  disappeared  as 
mists  at  sun-nsing,  and  the  same  confidence  wfaach 
had  attended  his  prosperous  fortunes  revived  in  its 
full  extent,  despite  oi  his  late  reverses.  In  the 
month  of  April  his  army  was  increased,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  360,000  men,  in  addition  to  the  great  garri- 
sons maintained  in  Dantzick,  Thorn,  ModKn,  Za* 
moak,  Czenstochau,  Custrin,  &c.,  augmented  as 
they  now  were  by  the  remains  of  the  grand  armv 
which  had  found  refuge  in  these  places  of  strengtL 
He  bad,  besides,  an  active  levy  offorces  in  Italy,  and 
a  very  large  army  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  all  the 
draughts  which  nis  present  necessity  had  made  him 
bring  out  of  that  slauahtcr-house.  Whether,  there- 
fore, it  was  Nfl^wleon  8  ptxrpoae  to  propose  peace  or 
carry  on  war,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  lonse  little  in- 
ferior to  that  which  he  had  heretofore  oommandod. 

Having  thus  ^en  some  account  of  the  internal 
state  of  France,  it  is  now  necessair  to  look  abroad, 
and  examine  the  consequences  of  ths  Russian  cam* 
paign  upon  Burope  in  general. 
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Maial  lean*  the  Onnd  Anny  abrui 
place.— MMtaofli  taken  bfihe  Kliir  of  i 
tlmUam.— He  leMp  Badia  fiv  Bnakuk.—Tmtr 
twe«n  Kaasia  and  Fruuia.  oarly  in  March.— AJnra 
at  Bmlaa  on  isth ;  on  the  18th  Pniida  dedarai  war  abater 
Fraoc«.'-Waiyk»  preiHmitioM  of  PniHia.>^UaiTaisal  i 
aioi.— Bigehac  nwaintad  QenyraMiiiiMo  - 

Crown  Priood  «  Swodeo  for  ioininf  tka 

Franoe.— Proeeedinfi  of  Austna.— unabated  apbH  aad  pBeten* 
aioM  of  Napokvon.— A  Roceney  it  appoialMl  in  Praaee  teiv 
fan  afaaeaoe,  and  MadaLoidta  aivniatad  ReiBalt  wMi  noaittr 
powen. 

Thb  command  of  the  relics  of  tlw  graml  army 
had  been  conforred  upon  Mnrat,  when  Nspolesa" 
left  them  at  Smorgoai.  It  was  of  toopainfol  anddia* 
anaeable  a  nature  to  aiioni  any  food  to  tbe  ambitioa  - 
of  the  king  of  Naples ;  nor  did  he  aooept  it  as  an 
adequate  compensation  for  various  mortifications 
which  he  had  sustained  during  tfaocamnaifni*  and  for 
which,  as  has  already  beennocicedi  he  nonrislied 
considerable  ressntment  against  his  otodier-iB-law. 
Havini?,  besides,  more  of  the  soldier  than  of  tbogen- 
ersL  war  lost  its  charms  for  him  when  he  was  not 
displaying  hisbrwerf  at  tlie  head  of  his  cavalryt 
ana  to  angmont  his  impatience,  he  beeame  jemw 
of  the  anthority  which  his  wife  was  oxercisaig  at 
Naples  during  his^absencOi  and  longed'  to  recsrn 
thither.  He,  therefore,  hasdly  disposed  of  the  troops- 
in  the  various  Prussian  fortresses  reoemlyeounera- 
ted.  where  the  French  maintained  garnsons^  and 
suddenly  left  the  armv  upon  the  16th  JanuaiT.  Ifa- 
poleon,  incensed' at  his  condoci,  annoaneedJpB  ^'^ 
parting  and  thoeobstitvtion  of  Kugenei  tlforViceror 
of  Italy,  in  the  general  command  of  the  amy,  witn 
this  note  of  censure :— "  The  viceroy  is  more  aeciu' 
tomed  to  the  manaijement  of  mflitarv  affaira  on  a 
large  scale,  and  besides,  enjoys  tbs'  raft  oonfideBes 
of  the  emperor."*  This  oblique  sarcasm  gioartly  h^- 
creased  the  ootdbMs  betwden  the  tivo  ItfOtllaMi- 
law.t 

Meantime^  tho  RtassiabS'  oontfntnd  to  adfVMO- 
witbout  opposition'  into  PYnssiak  bosf?  dae^^oa^  bf 
their  presence,  to  bring'  that  cohiHit' to  fhn  (trfwnii 
which  they  had  long  expected.  Themaimer  ia  ^nUelr 
Pmssia  had  been  treat«d>hy  Praseei  iheeciCneEtM 
contrdmtions  which  had  been  levied'iroiiy  her  ftfao 
threats  which  had  b«en  held  out  of  aitogethor  ama^ 
bikting  her  as  a  stato ;  the  oocupai^R  of  her  fort* 
resses,  and  the  deprivinir  her  of  alf  tho  rights  of  ni- 
dependence,  constituted  air  atase  of 'the  rjghts  d 
conquest^  exereised  in  conasqtteooe'of^ttpariop  foioe!, 

•  rMoniteur,  gnh  lasaaiy,  itm   Os  IheStlb. 

tfaui  to  hia  abtVi  theQwea  of  Naptea  s—"  You( 

the  armr  on  the  icth.   Be  b  a  biave  nuui  in  ths  fleM 
bat  he  tt  mora  eowaroy  than 
preaenol  of  the  enemy.    He 
FAOr.  Jfii—MflKde  lail;  t.  k  pb'SO 

and  H  ie  weU^the  KNreT  If  Sadiat^  did  uei 
FlaaM,  when  he  wuaM  ti^ela^ksiw  it  mULm 

able  raceptioo."-eAVAaT,  t  iiL  p  4SJ 


fflS; 

not  m 

nol  of  the  enemy.    He  has  no  moral  cauni^**—BJMam 

t  Ph'SO.J 

maok  jUathfind  with  hii  < 
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whieh  WM  rare  to  be  ended  io  soan  as  that  force 
ceased  to  be  predominant.  Napoleon,  it  is  true,  had 
the  affectation  to  express  conndence  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Prussia  in  his  ndyersity,  which  he  had  never 
cultivated  in  prosperity.  It  would  have  been  as  rea^ 
sonoble  in  a  patron  ot  a  Turkish  cruiser,  to  expect 
his  galley-slaves  to  continue,  out  of  a  point  of  hon- 
our, to  pull  the  oars,  after  the  chain  was  broken 
which  fettered  them  to  their  benches. 

Accordingly,  King  Frederick  took  his  measures 
to  shake  himself  free  of  the  French  yoke ;  but  he 
did  so  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  Whatever 
wroncs  the  Prussians  had  sustained  from  the 
French,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  sought  no  means 
of  avenging  them^>even  when  routed  arnfles,  falling 
back  en  his  dominions  in  a  defenceless  condition, 
might  have  been  destroyed,  in  their  desolate  state, 
by  bis  peasantry  alone.  Popular  violence,  ariaing 
from  the  resentment  of  long-suflered  injuries,  did  in- 
deed practise  cruelties  on  the  French  at  Konigsberg 
and  elsewhere:  but  it  was  against  the  will  of  the 
gOTernment,  which  suppressea  ihem  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  king  did  not  take  any  measures  to  inter* 
cept  the  retreat  even  of  Napoleon  himself  although 
there  was  ground  to  expect  he  might  have  come  to 
that  resolution.  He  renewed  the  armistice  conclu- 
ded by  D'Yorck ;  he  suffered  the  distressed  and  fro2en 
romiuns  of  the  grand  army  to  augment  the  hostile 
gnrrLsoos  which  had  occupied  his  own  strongest 
lortreiBes.  He  observed,  in  short,  all  the  duties  of 
an  ally,  though  an  unwilling  one^  until  the  war,  in 
wliich  he  was  engaged  as  an  auxiliary,  was  totally 
edded^  by  the  defeit  and  dispersion  or  the  army  of 
hi«)>nncip«l.  It  is  the  more  proper  to  enter  at  large 
iiit»  thistoyic,  beoaase  the  French  historians  ustmfly 
mantion  the  oonduot  of  the  King  of  Pnmsia  on  this 
ooeaakm  as  defectioii,  desertion,  or  some  such  word, 
indieating-a  breaeh  of  faith.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uniuat 

It  was  not,  sotelyy  to  be  expected,  that  Frederick 
waa  to  submit  his  own  dominions  to  the  devastatioti 
of  the-Rtiiiittiisi'by  continuing  a  war  in  which  his 
sbcro'  wes'oelyaeoondaty;  nor  was  it  rational  to 
believe,  that  a  oovatry  so  much  oppressed,  would 
nesleot  theimeanaof  emaAcipation  which  no^  pre- 
sented themsehRse.'  It  is,  therefore,  no  marrel  that 
Prassla*  sbovM  have  takeri  this  favourable  opportu'- 
nity  for  throwing  off  a  yoke  which'  she  had  foand  so 
OMnssaive.  Nay.  it  is-  believed,  on  good  grounds, 
tM  the  oovrasaoopted  by  the  Kinf^of  Pmsiia' was 
not  only  that  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  bur  even  of 
nao^asity;  for  it  is  very  probable,  that,  if  he  had  re* 
fuaed  tolead  hie  aul^eet^  against  the  Frenehj  they 
uigfart,  ill  that  moment  of  excitation,  have-  found 
soma  one  elae«toiii^e placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov* 
erbflBcot;  Ha  ha^  aa  we  have  ah-eady  said,  denoun* 
cedhthevMrreniiofi  eatenedinto  by  ly  Yorck  and  Bbis- 
senbodi,  and  ordered  them  both  to  fieriin  for  the 
paipose  of  ijndei^oitig'triBK  Bat  the  generais«  had 
remained  quMtfy  in<tioiMaMUBd  of  their  troops,  aiford- 
ing-'satrong  emnRpfe,  that,  had'  Frederick  laboursd 
enipaaiaach)  for  thatpumpose,  it  woaid  have- been 
vaiayi#  dOI  haaardoosi,- to  have  opposed  hiarDyalan^ 
thatftty  to  this  iifapulae  o^the  national  spirit. 

BeSm  the' kins'  took  his  final  resdiutionihe're<- 
solvad,  as  a  measure  of  prudenee,  4o  secure  his  ovim 
penob.  lest^-  like  Fardiikand  and  the  Spanish  Benr- 
bon%  he  sbonid  be  seixed*  upoa  aa  a  hostagR  He 
thfarefeie  aaddenly  left*  Berlin  on  2Bd  January,  1813, 
and  betook  himaepto  Breaiao.*  v^ere  there  werenc 
Freitch  soMmht.  Imnsediafiblv  afterwanl  he-  pnb' 
lished  an  address  to  his  people,  calling  hia  armies 
logiethcry  and  giving  the  signal  to  the  patriotism  of 
thoaaaticia  who  longed  to  anse  is  arms.  The  French 
ambassador  was,  nevertheless,  invited  to  follow  the 
king  to  BrestOQ,  where  a  variety  of  discussions  im- 
meaiately  took  place  betwixt  mm  and  the  Prussian 
cabinet. 

To  the  complaints  of  exactions  and  oppressions  of 

*  ("ITpoQ  feoeMiiftfas  newt  that  the  Kins  of  Pnauahadotf' 
nam,  Hmpoham  rtgtkted  be  hod  not  trealod  Um  at  he  hod  done 
Nitoand TR.  and  tlw  Popeu  'Tlib  te  not  tl»  Cut  imSniM,' 
MttlnrufanCinpolilica^fanMMf^wabadeannSeilar*  Hagea* 
•nms  tvwudi  Praaaiai  r^-Fovcas,  t  ii.  p.  IS7.] 


every  kind|  the  French  negotiators  could  only  reply 
by  reminding  the  Prussians,  that  Napoleon  had, 
after  decisive  victory,  suffered  the  nation  to  retain 
the  name  of  independence,  and  the  king  to  wear  a 
precarious  crown.  A  robber  would  have  the  same  de- 
fence against  restoring  the  booty  he  had  acquired 
from  a  traveller,  if  be  stated,  that  though  he  had  de- 
spoiled, he  had  not  murdered  him.  It  was  bv  the 
right  of  the  strongest  that  France  had  acquired  that 
influence  over  Prussia  which  she  exercised  so  severe- 
ly ;  and,  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
and  human  nature,  when  the  advantage  was  on 
Prussia's  side,  she  had  a  right  to  regain  by  stren^h 
what  she  had  lost  by  weakness.  Every  obligation, 
according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  is  made  void 
in  the  Fame  manner  in  which  it  is  rendered  binding ; 
as  Arthegal.  the  emblematic  chamoion  of  justice  in 
Spenser's  allegory,  decrees  as  law,  that  what  the  sea 
has  brought  the  sea  may  resume. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  or  about  that  period,  Prussia, 
returning  to  a  system  which  nothing  but  the  extrem- 
ity of  her  circumstances  had  ever  interrupted,  signeo 
a  treaty  of  alliance^  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Russia.  On  the  15th  March,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der arrived  at  Bresiau.  The  meeting  was  affecting 
betwixt  the  two  sovercicns,  who  baa  been  such  inti- 
mate friends,  and  had  alvrays  retained  the  same  per- 
sonal attachment  for  each  other,  although  the  cir- 
cumstances of  controlling  necessity  had  made  them 
enemies^  at  a  period  when  it  was  of  importance  to 
Russia  to  have  as  few  foes  as  possible  thrown  into- 
the  scale  against  her.  The  Emg  of  Prossia  wept. 
"  Courage,  my  brother/*  said  Alexander ;  "  these  are 
the  last  tears  which  Napoleon  shall  cause  yon  to 
shed." 

On  the  I6th  March.  Prussia  declared  against 
France.  Tliere  is,  in  the  paper  containing  this  d^ 
nundation,  much  reasoning  respecting  the  extent  ot 
contributions  due  and  received,  wfaion  might  have 
been  summed  up  in  the  dedaradon,  that  *  France 
had  made  Prtmsia  her  subject  and  her  slave,  but  that 
now  Prussia  waa  enabled  to  act  for  berael^  and  shake 
off  the  fetters  which  violence  had  imposed  on  her." 
This  real  note  was  touched,  where  the  manifesto  de- 
clareBj  that,  "Abandoned  to  herself,  aBdh<^leesol 
reeeivmg  any  effectual  succour  f^om  an  ally  who  hac 
declifledto  render  her  even  the  demands  of  justice^ 
Prussia  must  take  counsel-of  herself,  in  order  to  raise 
anew  and  wipport  her  existence  as  a  nation.  It  was 
in  the  love  and  courage  of  his  people  that  the  king 
soTfght  means  to  extncate  himself;  and  to  restore  t<y 
his  monarchy  the  independence  whieh  is  necessary 
toeneore  the'  feiure  prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Bniperor  Napoleon  received  that  declaration 
of- war,  with  the  calmness  of  one  by  whom  it  had 
been  fbr  seme  time  expected.  "It  was  better."  ha 
said,  "to  have  a  declared  enemy  than  a  doubtftil 
all7."t  By  the  Pmssians  at  large  it  was  heard  with 
all'  the  rapture  of  gratified  hope,  and  the  saerifiee* 
which  they  raade^  not  willingly  only^  but  eagerly, 
showmore  completely  than  any  tiring  else^an^  the* 
geoeral  hstred  agidmt  France,  and  the  feelmga 
which  that  nation  had  excited  during  her  career  of 
suecesft. 

FVoma  ooutttry  so  trampled  down  and  exhausted 
as  Prussia,  it  might  have  been  thought  aleader 
meanaof  warfkus  could  be  provided.  But  vengeance 
is  13ca  the  teeth'Of^e  dragon,  aaeed  whichi  wheiaver 
sown,  produces  a  crop  m  warriors.  Freedom,  too, 
was  at  stdie;  and  when  a  nation  ia  warring  for  its 
ov^  righta,  who  shall  place  a  limit  to  its  exertions? 
Somepieparations  had  been  made  by  the  nwiiarch. 
The  jeakmay  of  France  had  limited- the  exercise  of  the 
Prtiasiair  mnicia  to  36,000  men  yearly.  Bat  the  gov- 
ernment had  contrh^  to  doable  thia  amount,  by 
calling  out  the  miUtia  twice  in  the  yeari  and  trumng 
on  the  second  oocaaon  the  same  number,  bat  difier<- 
ent  individuals,  from  thoas  who  had  been  fine  sork 
moBed.  Thus,  a  certain  portion  of  disomboe  had 
become  general  among  the  Prussian  yoath,  and,  in<> 
cited  by  the  desire  of  their  country's  f^oni,  tbey 
rushed  to  battle  against  France  aa  to  a  holy  watiare. 
The  means  of providingartillery  had  also  been  asdn* 
t  [0as«a»aiy.t.ML  p.  Ii.)  ^ 
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looflly  augmented.    This  was  not  to  be  a  war  of 

Eosis  or  fortresses,  but  of  fields  of  battle  and  of 
ayonets.  Many,  therefore,  of  the  brass  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, which  garnished  the  walls  of  such  towns 
and  fortresses  as  were  yet  unoccupied  by  the  French, 
had  been  recast,  and  converted  into  field-pieces. 
Money  was  scarce,  but  England  was  liberal ;  and 
besides,  the  Prussian  nobles  and  burgesses  taxed 
themselves  to  the  uttermost.  Even  the  ladies  gave 
up  their  diamonds  and  gold  ornaments,  for  chains 
and  bracelets  beautiuilly  wrought  out  of  iron,  the 
state  enjoyins?  the  advantage  of  the  exchange.  In  a 
future  age,  these  relics,  when  found  in  the  female 
casket,  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  richest  Indian 
jewels. 

Meanwhile  the  resentment  and  desire  of  revenge, 
which  had  so  lon^  smouldered  in  the  bosoms  of  trie 
Prussians,  broke  lorth  with  the  force  of  a  volcano. 
The  youth  of  every  description  rushed  to  fill  the 
ranks,  the  distinctions  of  birth  were  forgotten,  nay.  in 
a  great  measure  abolished :  no  question  was  asked  of 
the  Prussian,  but  whether  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
assist  in  the  liberation  of  his  country.  The  students, 
the  cultivation  of  whose  minds  generally  adds  to 
their  feeling  for  national  freedom  and  national  hon- 
our, arrayed  themselves  into  battalions  and  squad- 
rons. Some  formed  the  Black  Bands,  who  at  this 
time  distinguished  themselves:  others  assumed  the 
arms  ar^d  dress  of  the  Cossacks,  whose  name  had 
become  so  terrible  to  the  French.  In  general,  these 
volunteers  were  formed  into  mounted  and  dismount- 
ed squadrons  of  chasseurs,  whose  appearance  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Hne  only  in  their  uniform  being 
dark  greeninstead  of  blue.  Their  discipline,  formed 
on  a  system  devised  bv  Scharnhorst,  was  admirably 
calculated  to  give  fresn  levies  the  degree  of  training 
and  discipline  necessary  to  render  them  serviceable^ 
without  pretending;  to  give  them  the  accuracy  in 
details  which  expenence  alone  can  teach. 

In  a  few  weeks  numerous  armies  were  on  foot,  and 
Prussia,  like  a  strong  man  rousing  himself  from 
slumber,  stepped,  forward  to  assume  her  rank  among 
independent  nations.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  same  nation  in  her  hour 
of  pre8umptk>n,  her  period  of  depression,  and  her 
present  form  of  regeneration.  To  the  battle  of  Jena 
the  Prussians  had  marclfled  as  to  an  assured  con- 
quest with  a  splendid  army,  well  disposed,  and  ad- 
mirably appointed,  but  conducted  with  that  negli- 
gence whicn  is  inspired  by  apresumptuous  degree  of 
confidence,  and  that  pride  which  goes  before  destmc- 
tion.  In  the  campaign  of  1812,  the  Black  Eagles 
stooping  their  dishonoured  crests  beneath  those  of 
France  they  went  a  discouraged  and  reluctant  band 
of  auxiliaries,  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  that  pow- 
er, whose  subjugation  they  were  well  aware  must 
lead  to  their  own  irretrievable  bondage  And  now, 
such  was  the  change  of  a  few  week&  nay,  not  many 
days,  that  Prussia  again  entered  the  lists  with  an 
armyi  still  deficient  in  its  material  provisions,  but 
compose<^f  soldiers  whose  hearts  were  in  the  trim, 
whom  misfortunes  had  taught  caution,  and  oppres- 
sion had  roused  to  resistance ;  who  knew,  by  melan- 
choly experience,  the  strength  of  their  powerful  ad- 
versary, hut  were  not  the  less  disposed  to  trust  in 
their  own  good  swords  and  good  cause. 

A  leader  was  selected,  admirably  formed  by  na- 
ture to  command  a  national  army  at  such  a  crisis. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Blncher,  one  of  the  £bw 
Prussian  generals,  who,  even  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  oonUnued  to  maintain  the  fame  of  the  Great 
Frederick^  under  whom  he  had  been  trained^  and  to 
fight  until  eyery  ray  of  hope  had  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed. This  high-spirited  and  patriotic  officer  had 
remained  in  obscurity  during  the  long  period  of  the 
French  domination.  He  was  one  of  Uiose  ardent 
and  inflexible  characters  that  were  dreaded  by  Na- 
poleon, whose  generosity,  however  it  might  display 
Itself  otherwise,  was  seldom  observed  lo  forgive  those 
who  had  shown  a  steady  and  conscientious  opposi- 
tion to  his  power.  Such  men  he  held  his  enemies 
in  every  sense,  personal  as  well  as  political ;  and, 

patched  closely  oy  the  pK)lioe,  their  safety  could  only 
beeipuredby  living  stoctly  retired.    But  now  the 


old  warrior  sprang  eagerly  from  his  obscnre  retreat, 
as  in  the  ancient  Roman  sinews  a  lion  might  hava 
leaped  from  his  dark  den  into  the  arena  of  the 
crowded  amphitheatre,  on  which  he  was  soon  to  act 
his  terrible  part.  Blucher  was,  indeed,  bv  character 
and  disposition,  the  very  man  whom  the  exigence 
and  the  Prussian  nation  required  to  support  a  na- 
tional war.  He  was  not  possessed  of  war  as  a  sci- 
ence, nor  skilled  in  planning  out  the  objects  of  a  cam 
paign.  Scharnhorst,  and  after  him  Gneisnaii, 
were  intrusted  with  that  part  of  the  general's  duty, 
as  being  completely  acquainted  v^ith  strategy':  but 
in  the  field  of  battle  no  man  possessed  iheconficience 
of  liis  soldiers  so  completely  as  General  Elucher. 
The  first  to^dvanca  the  last  to  retreat,  he  was  sel- 
dom too  much  elated  by  victor>'.  and  never  depressed 
by  bad  success.  Defeated  to-day,  he  was  as  ready 
to  renew  the  battle  to-morrow.  In  his  army  was 
no  instance  of  whole  divisions  throwing  down  their 
arms,  because  they  conceived  their  line  broken  or 
their  flank  turned.  It  was  his  system,  that  the 
greater  part  of  fighting  consists  in  takmg  and  giving 
hard  blows,  and  on  alfoccasions  he  presented  him- 
self with  a  good  grace  to  the  bloody  exercise.  He 
was  vi^lant,  too,  as  taught  by  the  exercise  of  his 
youth  m  the  light  cavalry;  and  so  enterprising  and 
active,  that  Napoleon  was  heard  to  complain  wiih 
his  accustomed  sneer,  that  "  he  had  more  trouble 
from  that  old  dissipated  hussar,  than  from  all  the 

generals  of  the  allies  besides.  Deeply  resenting 
le  injuries  of  his  countrv,  and  his  own  exile,  Blu- 
cher* s  whole  soul  was  in  tne  war  against  France  and 
her  ruler ;  and  utterly  devoid  of  the  milder  feeUna 
of  modern  military  leaders,  he  altered  into  hosiui- 
ties  with  the  imbittered  and  personal  animosity 
which  Hannibal  entertained  of  old  against  the  Ro- 
man name  and  nation.*  Such  were  the  character 
and  energies  of  the  veteran  K^whom  Pruasia  now 
confided  the  defence  of  her  dearest  rights,  the  lead- 
ing of  her  youth,  and  the  care  of  her  treeoom.t 

Sweden,  or,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  Crown 
Prince,  had  joined  the  confederacy,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  spleen  of  Bonaparte,  persoDal  as 
well  as  public,  had  been  directed  even  more  against 
him  than  agamst  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  latter 
was  represented  as  a  rebeUious  and  imgratefiil  vas- 
sal, the  first  as  a  refugee  Frenchman  who  had  re* 
nounced  his  country. 

The  last  accusation,  so  grossly  urged,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  unreasonably  unjost  than  the  first.  tIm 
ties  of  our  native  country,  strict  and  intimate  as  Chef 
are,  may  be  dissolved  in  more  ways  than  one.  Its 
lawful  government  may  be  overthrowiL  and  ths 
faithfiil  subjects  of  that  government,  exued  to  for- 
eign countries  for  their  adherence  to  it,  may  iawAilir 
bear  arms,  which,  in  that  case,  are  not  directea 
against  the  home  of  their  father^  but  against  the 
band  of  thieves  and  robbers  by  which  it  is  tempo- 
rarily occupied.  If  this  is  not  the  case^  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  SLin^  William  7  In  like  manaer,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  native  of  France  or  Britain  so  to  unk  himself 
with  another  country,  as  to  transfer  to  it  the  devo- 
tion which,  in  the  general  case,  is  only  due  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  In  becoming  the  heir  of  the  crowm 
of  Sweden,  Bernadotte  had  become  in.  fact  a  Swede; 
for  no  one,  circumstanced  as  he  was^  is  entided,  in 
interweaving  his  personal  fortunes  with  the  fete  of 
the  nation  which  adopts  him,  to  make  a  reserve  of 
any  case  in  which  he  can  be  called  to  desert  thjeir 
interests  for  that  of  another  country,  dioogh  origin- 
ally his  own. 

In  assuming  a  French  general  for  their  Crown 
Prince,  Sweden  no  doubt  intended  to  give  a  pledge 

*  "  Sworn  fVnm  hu  cradle  Rome's  hBlontleA  ibe, 
Such  generous  hate  the  runic  champiOD  bora ; 
Thj  lake,  O  Thrasnnerie.  beii«ld  it  glow, 
And  Canon's  walls  and  TreUa's  cHmson'd  ghwe." 

Saararnnra. 
t  P'Bhicher,"  said  Napoleon,  at  St  Helena,  "is  a  verrliravv 
soldier,  un  b(m  $ttbreur.  He  is  like  a  bull  who  shots  Ms  eye*. 
and,  aeaini  no  danger,  rashts  on.  He  eomraittifd  a  tiwusand 
faults,  and  had  it  not  been  (or  ctrRtimMances.  I  eonid  Dsnentodlv 
have  made  Aim  priaomr.  HebabibbamandnKiBteliabkafivM 
ofnothiM.andTBiyiBttA>u»Bbedtohiscoan<iy.*^-J<»pofain^ 
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that ,  ^f  jnea^t  to  Jtm«in.  on  terma  of  •mity  with 
Fraoce  s  but  it  woiud  be  a  wide  step  to  argue  from 
tbenoe  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  subject  Herself  as 
a  conquered  province  to  that  empire,  and  to  hold 
the  prince  whom  she  had  chosen  to  be  no  better 
than  the  lieutenant  of  Napoleon.  This  was  indeed 
the  construction  which  the  French  emperor  put 
'  npon  the  kingdoms  of  his  own  creation— Holland, 
Westphalia,  Spain,  and  so  forth.  But  in  these  coun- 
tries the  crowns  were  at  least  of  his  conferring. 
Tlyit  of  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ^ven  by 
the  Diet  at  Orebro,  representing  the  Swedish  peo- 
ple, to  a  person  of  their  own  election  ;  nor  had  Bo- 
naparte any  thing  to  do  in  it  further,  than  by  oon- 
fienting  that  a  French  subject  should  become  King 
of  Sweden ;  which  consent^if  available  for  any  thing, 
must  be  certainly  held  as  releasing  Bernadotte  from 
every  engagement  to  Prance,  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign  to  an  inaccendent  kingdom. 

When,  therefore,  at  a  period  only  a  few  months 
afterward,  Napoleon  authorized  piracies  upon  the 
Swedish  commerce,  and  seized,  with  armed  hand, 
ijpon  the  onlv  portion  of  the  Swedish  territories 
which  lay  within  his  grasp,  nothine  could  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  require,  that  because  the 
Crown  Prince  was  born  in  Beam,  he  should  thero- 
(bre  subzmt  to  have  war  made  npon  bini  in  his  capa- 
city of  King  of  Sweden,  without  making  all  the 
J^eststance  in  his  power.  Supposing,  what  might 
easily  have  chanced,  that  Corsica  had  remained  a 
constiruent  part  of  the  British  dominions,  it  vrould 
have  been  riuiculons  to  have  considered  Napoleon, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  French  government,  as 
|)ound  by  the  duties  pf  a  liege  subject  of  George  III., 
simply, because  he  was  bom  at  Ajaccio.  Yet  there 
Is  no  dtfierence  betwixt  the  cases,  excepting  in  the 
relative  size  and  importance  of  Prance  and  Corsica ; 
li  rfrcumstance  which  can  have  no  influence  upon 
the  nature  of  .the  obhgations  incurred  by  those  who 
•re  bom  in  the  two  countries. 

It  may  be  readily  granted,  that  a  person  in  the 
situation  of  the  Crown  Prince  must  su^r  as  a  man 
bf  feeling,,  when  opposed  to  the  ranks  of  his  own 
countrymen.  So  must  a  judge,  if  unhappily  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment  ana  pronounce  sentence 
upon  a  brother,  or  other  near  relation.  In  both 
cases,  pubUc  duty  must  take  place  pf  private  or  per- 
flomd  sentiment. 

■  While  the  powers  of  the  north  formed  this  coali- 
tion, npon  terms  better  concerted,  and  with  forces  of 
« tlnfercnt  character  from  those  which  had  existed 
fipon  former  less  fortunate  occasions,  Austria  looked 
tipon  the  approaching  strife  with  a  hesitating  and 
doubtful  eve.    Her  regard  for  a  sovereign  aUied  to 
iier  rofal  iamfly  by  so  close  a  tie  as  Napoleon,  had 
fiot  prevented  her  cabinet  from  feeling  alarm  at  the 
wergrowft  power  of  France,  and  the  ambition  of 
-her  ruler,    she  had  reluctantly  contributed  an  aux- 
iAwry  foroe  to  the  assistance  of  Prance  in  the  last 
campaign^and  had  taken  the  posture  of  a  neutral  so 
«oon  as  circumstances  permitted.    The  restoration 
4jif  independence  to  the  world  must  restore  to  Aus- 
tria the  provinces  which  she  had  lost,  especially  lUy- 
•ria  and  the  Tyrol,  and  at  the  same  time  her  innuence 
both  in  Italy  and  Germany.    But  this  mi^ht  be  ob- 
tained from  Napoleon  disabled,  and  wilhng  to  pur- 
chase his  ransom  from  ^ the  repri^Ls  of  allied  Ku- 
Tope,  by  surrender  oif  hia  pretensions  to  universal 
monaiMxiy ;  and  Austria  therefore  concluded  it  best 
to  aasQjne  the  oflSee  of  mediator  betmxt  Prance  and 
the  allies,  reserving  to  herself  to  throw  her  sword 
into  tbe  scales,  in  ease  the  forces  and  ambition  of 
Kapaleon  should  again  piedominate ;  while,  on  the 
•otmer  hand,  ehould  l>eace  be  restored  by  a  treaty 
formed  under  her  auspicesj  she  would  at  once  protect 
the  son-in-law  of  her  emperor,  regain  her  lost  prov- 
<anoes  and  decayed  influence,  and  contribute,  by  de- 
stroying the  aiTOfipnt  pretensions  of  France,  to  the 
letara  of  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

Otto,  the  French  minister  at  Vienna,  could  al- 
fecdyaeein  the  Austrian  arkninistration  a  disposi- 
tion to  revive  the  ancient  claims  which  had  been 
uuralled  by  tftie  vietoriee  of  Napoleon,  and  wrote  to 
«•  eourt  avnn  in  Ae  besumipg  of  January,  that 


th^y  were  already  making  a  m^rit  of  not  instantly 
declaring  war  against  Craoce.  A  mission  of  dehe^, 
ral  Bubna  to  Paris  put  a  more  favourable  character 
upon  the  interference  of  the  Austrian  ministers.  He 
informed  the  French  cabinet  that  the  EmperOr 
Francis  was  about  to  treat  with  France  as  a  good 
ally,  providing  Austria  was  permitted  also  to  treat 
with  others  as  an  indepfendent  nation.* 

It  was^n  short  the  object  of  Austria,  4>eside8  re- 
covering her  own  losses,  (of  which  that  cabinet,  con- 
stantly tenacious  of  its  obiects,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  be,  nad  never  lost  sight,)  to  restore,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, some  equilibrium  of  power,  by  which  the  other 
states,  of  which  the  European  republic  was  com- 
posed, might  become,  as  formerly,  guarantees  for  the 
freedom  and  indepermence  of  eacn  other.  Such  was 
not  the  system  of  Napoleon.  He  would  gladly 
gratify  any  state  who  assisted  him  in  hostilities 
against  and  the  destruction  of  another,  with  a  hand- 
some share  of  the  spoil ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  hia 
policy  to  allow  any  one  a  protecting  veto  in  behalf 
pf  a  neutral  power.  It  was  according  to  hia  syates^ 
in  the  present  case,  to  open  to  Austria  his  detemu- 
nation  to  destroy  Prussia  entirely,  and  to  assure  her 
of  Silesia  as  her  share  of  fhe  booty,  if  she  would  be 
his  ally  in  the  war.  But  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that 
Austria  had  adopted  a  different  idea  of  policy,  and 
that  she  rather  saw  her  interest  in  supporting  tne 
weak  against  the  strong,  than,  while  grasping  at  self- 
ish objects,  in  winking  at  the  engrossing  ambition 
of  the  ruler  of  France.  Neither  did  he  leave  the 
Austrian  cabinet  long  in  the  belief^  that  his  loaaaf 
had  in  any  degree  lowered  his  lofty  pretensions,,  or 
induced  hmi  to  descend  from  the  high  claims  whio^ 
he  liad  formed  of  universal  sovereignty.  From  ma 
declarations  to  the  Senate  and  Kepreseotaiive  Boqy 
of  France,  one  of  two  things  was  plain;  either  that 
no  sense  of  past  mislbrtimea,^  or  fear  of  thoee  which 
might  arrive,  would  be  of  any  avail  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  most  unjustifiable  of  his  usurpations, 
the  most  imreasonable  of  his  pretensions ;  or  ek* 
that  he  was  determined  to  have  hia  armed /orce  re* 
established,  and  hia  sword  once  more  in  his  hand] 
nay,,  that  ho  had  settled  that  a  victory  or  two  should 
wash  out  the  memory  of  his  j'etreat  from  Moscow, 
before  he  would  enter  mto  any  treaty  of  pacifi^catian. 

The  notes  in  the  MoniieWf  during  t^is  winter  of 
1S13-13,  whioh  were  alwaya  written  by  hunself|  con- 
tained Bonaparte's  boldT  defiance  to  Europe,  and 
avowed  hia  mtention  to  maintain,  abreaat  of  each 
other,  the  two  wars  ot  Spain  and  Germany.  He 
proposed  at  once  to  open  the  campaign  in  Germanr 
(though  he  had  lost  the  alliance  both  of  Pruaaia  ana 
Austria)  with  an  army  of  double  the  amount  of  that 
which  marched  against  Russia,  and  to  reinforce  and 
keep  up  the  armies  of  Spain  at  their  complete  estab- 
lishment of  300,000  men.  *'  If  one  desired,"  he  said. 
"  the  ivice  at  which  he  was  wflling  to  grant  peacs^ 
it  had  been  expressed  in  the  Duke  of  Bassancrs  let- 
ter to  L»ord  Castlereaah,  before  commencement  of 
the  campaign  of  1812.  t 

When  that  document  is  referred  to,  it^vili  be  found 
to  contain  no  cession  whatever  on  theparlof  E^ranqSi 
but  a  proposal  that  England  should  yield  up  Spain 
(now  almoat  liberated)  to  his  brother  Joseph,  with 
the  admiasion  that  Portugal  and  Sicily,  none  of 
which  kingdoms  Napoleon  had  the  laeans  of  mail- 
ing a  serious  impression  upon,  might  remain  to  their 
legitimate  sovereigns.  In  other  words,  he  would 
desist  from  pretensions  which  he  had  no  means,  to 
make  good,  on  condidon  that  eveiv  point,  which 
was  yet  doubtful,  should  be  conceded  in  his  favour. 
'  It  was  extravagant  to  suppose  that  Britain,  altar 
the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  Russian  retri^t, 
would  accept  terras  which  were  refiiaed  when  Na 
poleon  was  at  the  head  of  his  fine  armVi  and  m  the 
full  hope  of  conquests.  When,  therefore,  Austna 
offered  herself  as  a  mediator  at  the  cotirt  of  St. 
James's,  the  English  ministers  contented  themaelves 
with  pointing  out  the  extravagant  pretensiona  ex- 
pressed by  France,  in  documents  understood  to  bs 
authentic,  and  demanding  that  tneae  should  be  diiA- 
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TOwed,  and  some  concessionB  made  or  promised  by 
Napoleon,  ere  Uiey  would  hamper  themselves  by 
any  approach  to  a  treaty. 

.  upon  the  whole,  it  was  clear,  that  the  fate  of  the 
world  was  once  more  committed  to  the  chance  of 
war,  and  that  probably  much  more  human  blood 
must  be  spilled,  ere  any  principles  could  be  settled, 
on  which  a,£eneral  pacification  could  be  grounded. 

A  step  of  state  policy  was  adopted  by  Napoleon, 
obviously  to  conciliate  his  father-in-law,  the  Aus- 
trian emperor.  A  regency  was  established  during 
hia  absence,  and  the  Emperess  Maria  Louisa  was 
named  regent.  But  her  authority  was  curtailed  of 
all  real  or  effectual  power  ;  for  he  reserved  to  him- 
self exclusively  the  privilege  of  presenting  all  de- 
crees to  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  em- 
peress had  only  the  right  to  preside  in  that  body.* 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Stat«  of  the  French  Grand  Array.— Tho  Runmn«  advance,  and 
show  tbemselves  on  tho  Elbe.— Tho  French  evacuate  Berlin, 
and  retreat  on  the  Elbe.— The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  joins 
ths  Allies,  with  35,000  Men.— Dresden  is  occupied  bv  Uie  So^-w- 
cixns  of  Russia  and  Prussia.— Marshal  Bessiurus  killed  on  1st 
BSar-Battle  of  Latxen  fought  on  the  Sd.— The  Allies  retire  to 
Bantxen. — Hambargh  taken  oosnession  of  by  the  Danes  and 
French.— Battle  of  Bautzen  fought  on  the  20th  and  2Ut  May.— 
The  Allies  retire  in  food  order.— The  French  Generals,  BruTcres 
and  Duroc,  killed  on  tho  29d.— Grief  of  Napoleou  fix  the  death 
of  aw  luter.— An  Annistioe  signed  on  4th  June. 

Wb  must  once  more  look  out  upon  Germany,  to 
which  country,  so  long  the  scene  on  which  were 
fought  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  the  success  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  army  of 
Napoleon,  had  again  removed  the  war.  We  left  the 
wrecks  or  the  grand  army  thronging  in  upon  the 
fortresses  held  by  their  countrymen  in  Prussia, 
where  they  were  deposited  as  follows : — 

Into  Thorn  were  thrown  by  Mnrat,  befhre  he  left 

the  frand  army, 6|000  meiL 

IMCoModlin 8,000 

Into  Zamosk,  4,000 

Into  Graudcntz.  PlUBsIana 6,000 

Into  Dantziok. 30,000 

M.000  men. 

This  total  of  64,000  men  comprehended  the  sole 
remaining  part  of  what  Napoleon  continued  to  call 
the  grand  army  of  Rassia ;  in  which  country,  how- 
ever, not  one  third  of^them  had  ever  been,  having 
been  employed  in  Lithuania  or  Volhynia,  and  hay- 
ing thus  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  retreat. ,  Almost 
all  these  troops  were  sickly,  some  distressingly  so. 
The  garrison  towns  were,  however,  filled  with 
them,  and  put  in  a  stale  of  defence  judged  sufficient 
to  have  check«l  the  advance  of  the  Russians.t 

It  would,  in  all  probability,  have  done  so  upon 
any  occasion  of  ordinary  war ;  for  Russia  having  not 
only  gained  back  Lithuania,  but  taken  i}osseSsion  of 
Warsaw,  and  that  part  of  Poland  which  formerly 
lielongea  1o  Prussia,  ought  not,  in  a  common  case, 
to  have  endangered  her  success  by  advancing 
"beyond  the  Vistula,  or  by  plunging  her  armies  into 
Silesia,  leaving  so  many  fortresses  in  the  rear.  But 
the  condition  of  Prussia,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians  as  a  signal  for  rising  at  once,  and  by  her 
example  encouraging  the  general  insurrection  of 
"Germany,  was  a  temptation  too  powerfiil  to  bere- 
ssted.  altnough  unquestionably  there  was  a  risk  in- 
cnrretl  in  giving  way  to  it.  The  various  fortresses 
were  therefore  masked  with  a  certain  number  of 
troops:  and  the  Russian  light  corps,  advancing  be- 
yond the  line  even  of  the  Oder,  began  to  show  them- 
selves on  Elbe,  joined  everywhere  by  the  inhabitants 
«>f  the  country,  who,  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  Tugend-Bund,  and  fired  with  detestation  of  the 
French,  took  arms  wherever  their  deliverers  appear- 


iporesB-recent  could  not  authorize,  by  her  sixna- 

tion  of  anr  $enatvs  eonstUtvm,  nor  the  promulga- 

she  *    ■  - 


•  I"  As  the  em^ 

"tore,  the  presentation  ^ „_ 

tion  of  any  law,  the  part  she  had  to  act  was  limited  to  her  ap- 
pnaiance  at  the  coondl-baanl.  Beside*,  she  was  heiself  under 
ika  tufeonUp  of  Cambao^ris,  who  was  himself  directed  by  Savarjr. 
In  ikct,  a/ler  the  regency  was  set  in  motion,  tho  soul  or  the  (or- 
'MnneAt  did  not  the  less  travel  with  Napoleon,  who  dk)  not  flifl  of 

isaoinir  forth  namenxiadaerees  from  all  msflKMreaUeheadquarteis.** 
— FoocHB,  L  ii.  p.  IW.J 
t»aeJoaiini,t.hr.p.  371.1^ 


ed.  The  Prencb  everyWhere  redied,  and 
Eugene,  evacuating  Berlin,  retreated  upon  tifc  Elbe. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  allies  had  come  armed  with  light- 
ed matches,  and  the  ground  had  been  strewed  ^ith 
gunpowder ;  so  readily  did  the  Germans  rise  in  arms 
at  the  hourra  of  a  body  of  Cossacks,  or  even  at  the 
distant  gleam  of  their  lances.  The  pimjose  of  the 
war  was  not.  however,  to  procure  partial  and  desul- 
tory risings  irom  which  no  permanent  benefit  could 
be  expected  ;  but  to  prepare  the  means  of  occupying 
the  north  of  Germany  by  an  army  conducted  by  ane 
of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  age,  and  poa- 
sessed  of  regular  strength,  suflicient  to  secure  what 
advantages  might  be  gained,  and  thus  influence  the 
final  decision  of  the  eventful  campaign. 

While  the  light  troops  of  Russia  and  Prussia  over- 
ran Germany,  at  least  the  eastern  and  northern  prov- 
inces, the  King  of  Sweden,  in  virtue  of  the  convention 
into  which  he  had  entered  at  Abo,  crossed  over  to 
Stralsund  in  the  month  of  May,  1813,  with  a  con- 
tingent amounting  to  35,000  men,  and  anxiously 
awaited  the  junction  which  was  to  have  placed  under 
his  command  such  corps  of  Russians  and  Germam 
as  should  increase  his  main  body  to.  80,000  or  100,000. 
With  such  a  force,  the  Crown  Prince  proposed  to  un- 
dertake the  ofiensive,  and  thus  to  compel  Napoleon, 
when  he  should  take  the  field,  to  make  head  at  once 
against  his  force  upon  his  left  flank,  and  defend 
himself  in  front  against  the  advancing  armies  of 
Russia  and  Prussia.  The  proclamations  of  independ- 
ence sent  abroad  by  the  allies,  made  them  meuda 
wherever  they  came;  and  three  flying  corps,  under 
CzemichefT,  Tdttenborn,  and  Winiengerode,  spread 
along  both  sides  of  the  Kibe.  The  FYench  retreated 
every where,^  to  concentrate  themselves  under  tba 
walls  of  Magdeburg,  and  other  fortified  places,  of 
which  they  still  hela  possession.  Meantime,  Ham- 
burgh, Luoeck,  and  other  towns,  declared  for  the 
alliesL  and  received  their  troops  with  an  alardty 
whicn,  in  the  case  of  Hamburgh,  was  severely  pan- 
jshed  by  subsequent  events. 

The  French  general,  Morand,  endeavoured  to  pat 
a  stop  to  the  stream  of  what  was  termed  defection, 
and  occupied  Luneburg,  which  had  declared  for  th« 
allies,  with  nearly  4000  men.  His  troops  were  al- 
ready in  the  place,  and  about  to  proceed,  u  was  said, 
to  establish  military  tribimals,  and  pumah.  the  polit- 
ical crimes  of  the  citizens,  when  tiie  RusMana,  com- 
manded by  the  active  Czemichefl|  suddenly  appeared 
forced  their  way  sword  in  hand  into  the  town,  and  om 
2d  April.  1813,  killed  and  took  prisoners  the  whole  of 
Morand  s  corps.  The  viceroy,  Eugene,  attempted 
to  impose  some  bounds  on  the  audacity  now  mam- 
fested  by  the  allies,  by  striking  a  bold  blow  upon  hia 
side-  He  marched  suddenly  from  the  neidhbourfaood 
of  Magdeburg,  with  a  view  of  surprising  Berlin ;  but 
was  himself  surprised  at  Mockem,  driven  back,  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Magde- 
burg, where  he  was  blockaded.  • 

The  predominance  of  the  allies  in  the  north  of 
Germany  seemed  now  aa  effectually  ascertained, 
that  the  warmest  adherents  of  France  appeared  dis- 
posed to  desert  her  cause.  Denmark  began  to  treat 
with  the  allies,  and  even  on  one  occasion,  as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed,  made  a  demonstration  to  join  iham 
in  arms. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  always  Na- 
poleon's most  sincere  friend,  dared  not  now  abide  the 
storm.  He  retreated  to  a  place  of  security  in  Fran- 
conia,  while  his  army  separated  themselves  from  the 
French,  and,  throwing  theniselves  into  Torsau,  be- 

fan  to  stipulate  for  a  neutrality,  which  would  proba- 
ly  have  terminated  like  that  of  D'Yorck,  in  their 
actually  joining  the  allies. 

Davoust  retreated  to  the  northward,  after  blowing 
up  the  fine  bridge  at  Dresden,  amid  the  tumultnarf 
opposition  and  execration  of  the  inhabitants.  Dree- 
den  itself  soon  after  became  the  headt^utrters  o{  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  Kiag  of  Prussia,  who  were 
received  with  jojrfid  acclamations  by  all  classes  •! 
the  citizens. 

In  like  manner^  three  of  the  fortresses  held  by  iImi 
PVench  in  Pnissia—'Ilioni,  Spandau,  and  OiensK 
chau—surrendered  to  th^  alliesi  aiui  afiMed  llops 
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ihat  the  French  might  be  dislodged  from  the  rest  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  Bat  the  further  results  of 
the  activity  of  the  allied  generals  were  in  a  great 
measure  prevented,  or  postponed,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  numerous  forces  which  Napoleon  had  so  speedi- 
ly levied  to  restore  his  late  losses. 

It  would  be  severe  to  give  the  name  of  rashness 
to  the  conduct  of  the  allien  in  this  bold  advance  into 
the  middle  and  north  of  Germany.  A  great  part  of 
their  power  was  of  a  moral  character,  and  consisted 
in  acting  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Germans,  whb 
were  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  freedom  and 
independence.  Still  there  was  much  audacity  in  the 
aiUea  monarchs  venturing  across  the  Elbe,  and  sub- 

C'  Kiting  themselves  to  the  encounter  of  Napoleoh  and 
is  numerous  levies,  before  their  own  resources  had 
been  brought  forward.  It  was  now,  however,  no 
time  to  dispute  which  plan  ou^^ht  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred ;  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  follow  out  boldly  that  from 
which  they  could  not  now  retreat. 

Eugene,  at  the  approach  of  the  new  French  levies 
through  the  passes  of  the  Thuringian  mountains, 
removed  to  Magdeburg,  and  formed  a  junction  witti 
them  on  the  Saale.  The  force  in  total  might  amount 
to  116,000  present  in  the  field ;  the  frreater  part,  how- 
ever, were  new  levies,  and  many  almost  mere  boys. 
The  iillied  army  was  collected  towards  Leipsic,  and 
lay  full  in  Napoleon's  road  to  that  city,  and  from 
thence  to  Dresden,  which  was  the  point  on  which 
he  advanced. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  plains  of  Lutzen 
would  have  b^en  the  most  advantageous  field  of  bat- 
tle for  the  allies,  whose  strength  lay  in  their  fine 
body  of  cavalry ;  to  which  it  has  been  replied,  that 
t^ey  expected  to  encounter  Bonaparte  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Saale,  and  there  to  have  obtained  open 
ground  for  their  cavalry,  and  a  field  fitting  for  their 
vengeance  in  the  plains  of  Jena.  But  though  the 
activity  of  the  allies  had  of  late  been  sufiicient  to 
distress  Napoleon's  lieutenants,  it  was  not  as  yet  ad- 
eijuate  to  match  that  of  the  emperor  himself. 

An  important  change  had  lately  taken  place  in 
thehr  army,  by  the  death  of, the  veteran  KoutgusofT, 
in  whose  place  Wittgenstein  had  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  command. 

Skirmishes  topk  place  at  Weisaenfels  and  Poserna, 
upon  the  89th  April  and  Ist  May,  on  which  last  day 
an  event  occurred  distresebg  to  Bonaparte^ s  feef- 
ings.    A  contest  took  place  in  the  defile  of  Rippach, 

Sear  Poserna,  which  was  only  remarkable  for  the 
eath  of  an  excellent  officer.  Marshal  Beesidres, 
whose  name  the  reader  must  remember  as  the  leader 
of  Napoleon's  household  troops,  from  the  time  they 
bore  the  humble  name  of  Guidea  until  now  that 
they  were  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  he  their  Colonel- 

feneral,  coming  up  to  see  how  the  action  went,  was 
illed  by  a  cannon-shot  His  body  was  covered 
with  a  white  sheet,  and  the  loss  concealed  as  long 
as  possible  from  the  guards,  who  were  much  attach- 
ed to  him.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  his  horse 
was  killed,  Bonaparte  told  him  he  was  obliged  to  the 
bullet,  for  making  it  known  to  him  how  much  he 
was  beloved,  since  the  whole  guard  had  wept  for 
him.  His  time  was,  however,  now  come.  He  was 
sincerely  lamented  by  Napoleon,  who  was  thus, 
when  the  world  was  coing  narder  against  him  than 
formerly,  deprived  of  an  early  and  attached  fol- 
lower.* 

But  the  .war  kept  its  pace.  The  French  army 
continued  to  advance  upon  Leipsic  on  the  south ; 
the  alUes  approached  from  the  north  to  defend  the 
place. 

The  centre  of  the  French  army  was  stationed  at 
a  village  called  Kaya.  It  was  under  the  command 
of  Ney.  He  was  sustained  by  the  Imperial  Guard, 
with  Its  fine  artillery,  drawn  up  before  the  well- 
known  town  of  Lutzen,  which,  having  seen  the  last 
conflibt  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  now  to  witness 

*  rWspoltoa  eaimd  the  remain*  of  BeaMftuM  to  bt  copfrytd  l> 
tKe  InnuidM  at  Pvfi,  aad  intended  eztraonttoair  bonoon  Ar 
man,  of  wUcb  fobeecuaoi  eveati  depiired  them.  "The dofttli 
«r  tfrit  old  sad  Mh^HmmMti piodiioed," wm  Sanvr,  "avoid 
m tteevpeifr'e hioiti  frte  deprived  hm pfm  fliendi.  u if  to 
M>ai«um  or  tfieasToM  ravwati  viuS^^ 


a  more  bloody  tra&edy.  Marmont,  who  commanded 
the  right,  extended  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Posern^ 
and  rested  with  his  left  upon  the  centre.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Freuch  reached  from  Kaya  to  the  Elster. 
As  they  did  not  expect  to  be  brought  to  action  la 
that  i)lac&  or  upon  that  day, (May  2d,)  Napoleon  was 
pressing  forward  from  his  right,  Lauri3ton  being  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  with  the  purpose  of  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Leipsic,  behind  which  he  expect- 
ed to  see  the  armies  of  the  allies. 

But  these,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  anuKing  of  Pmssia,  had  formed 
the  daring  resolution  of  marching  irouihward  along 
the  left  bank  of  tlie  El^cr  during  the  night,  trans- 
porting themselves  to  the  right  bank  in  the  morning; 
and  assaulting,  with  the  choicest  of  their  troops,  un- 
der Blucher,  the  centre  of  the  French,  led  by  Ncy. 
The  fury  of  the  attack  was  irresistible^  and,  in  de- 
spite of  a  most  obstinate  defence,  the  allies  obtained 
possession  of  Kaya,  the  point  on  which  the  centre 
of  the  French  army  rested.  This  was  a  crisis  wor- 
thy Napoleon* 8  genius,  and  ho  was  not  wanting  to 
himsolr.  Assailed  on  the  fiank  when  in  the  ace  ol 
advancing  in  column,  he  yet  contrived,  by  a  master* 
ly  movement,  to  wheel  up  his  two  wings,  so  as  in 
turn  to  outflank  those  of  the  enemy.  He  hurried  in 
person  to  bring  up  his  guard  to  support  the  centre^ 
which  was  in  fact  nearly  broken  through.  The 
combat  was  the  more  desperate  and  deplorable,  that, 
on  the  one  side,  fought  the  flower  of  the  Prussian 
youth,  which  had  left  their  universities  to  support  ths 
cause  of  national  honour  and  freedom :  and  on  thi 
other,  the  younff  men  of  Paris,  many  or  theni  of  ths 
best  rank,  who  bravely  endeavoured  to,  sustain  theif 
country's  long  pre-eminent  claim  to  victory.  Both 
combated  under  the  eyes  of  their  respective  sover- 
ei^s,  maintained  the  nonour  of  their  country,  and 
paid  an  ample  tribute  to  the  carnage  of  the  day. 

The  battfe  lasted  for  several  hours,  before  it  could 
be  judged  whether  the  allies  would  carry  their  point 
by  breaking  through  the  French  centre,  or  whether 
the  French,  before  sustaining  that  calamity,  would 
be  able  to  wheel  thfcir  wings  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
allies.  At  length  the  last  event  began  to  be  antici- 
pated as  the  most  probable.  The  distant  discharge 
of  musketry  was  seen  on  right  and  left  closing  in- 
ward on  the  central  tumult,  and  recognised  for  the 
fire  of  Macdonald  and  Bertrand,  who  'Commanded 
the  French  wings.  At  the  same  time  the  emperor 
made  a  successful  struggle,  to  recover  the  village  o€ 
Kaya,  and  the  allies,  extricatmg  themselves  skilfully 
from  the  combat,  led  back  their  exhausted  forces 
firom  between  .he  forceps,  as  we  may  term  it,  formed 
by  the  closing  wings  of  Napoleon,  withoot  fiurtker 
loss  than  the  carnage  sustamed  in  the  field  of  bat*- 
tie.  But  that  was  immense.  The  allies  lost  20, W 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Among  these  waf 
Scharnhorst,  one  of  the  best  staff-officers  in  Europe^ 
and  who  had  organized  with  such  ability  the  Piu»> 
sian  landwehr  and  volunteers.  The  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hesse  Hombourg,  and  the  Prince  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  of 
England,  were  also  killed.  The  veteran  Blucher 
was  wounded,  but  refusing  to  retire,  had  his  wounds 
dressed  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Seven  or  eight 
French  generals  were  also  slain  or  wounded,  and 
the  loss  of  the  French  army  was  very  severe.t 

Two  circumstances  greatly  assisted  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  action.  General  Bertrand,  who  was  not 
come  up  when  it  began,  arrived  in  time  to  act  upon 
the  left  of  the  aUies,  and  to  permit  Harmont.  whose 
place  he  occiipied,  to  unite  himself  in  the  hour  o^ 
need,  to  the  defence  of  the  centre.  On  the.  part  of 
the  allies,  on  the  contranr,  the  division  of  Milorado- 
witch,  from  some  mistake  or  want  of  ordersi  never 
came  into  action.  Few  prisoners,  and  no  artillery, 
were  taken.  The  allies  moved  off  in  safoty,  pro* 
tected  by  their  fine  cavalry,  and  the  sole  tr^hv  of 
the  victors  was  the  possession  of  the  bloody  fiield* 

But  Napoleon  had  need  of  renown  to  ammata  his 
drooping  partisans;  and  accordingly  the  battle  was 

t  [JeaifaiI.t.i«.i».9r4iMilltai7B«ponitotbeeinp«reeBt  flavar 
17,  t  lii.  p.  <8 :  Baron  Fain,  t<>i  p.  fll7 ;  Lord  Cathcait*!  Dm* 
pttflfa,  Loodoa  Qantta,  flCaj  «. 
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.flcarce  ended  ere  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
emperor^s  success  were  despatched  to  every  fiiendly 
Court,  and  even  so  far  as  Constantinople.  The  very 
beit  of  Napoleon's  rhptoricnl  ornaments  were  ex- 
hausted on  this  occa«?ion.  The  battle  of  Lutzcn  was 
described  as  having,  like*  a  clap  of  thunder,  pulverized 
Till  the  schemes  of  the  allies ;  and  the  cloudy  train 
bf  intrigues,  formed  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's, 
as  having  been  destroyed,  like  the  Gordian  knot 
under  the  sword  of  Alexander.  The  eloquence  of 
Cardinal  Maury,  who  said  Tc  Deum  on  the  occasion 
at  Paris,*  was"  equally  florid;  until  at  length  his 
Wonder  was  raided  so  high,  as  scarce  to  admit  that 
the  hero  who  surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  per- 
formed BO  nnny  dutie*,  united  so  much  activity  to  so 
much  forf  sisjht,  such  brilliancy  of  conception  to  such 
accuracy  ol'  detail,  was  only,  after  all,  a  mortal  hke 
liimself  and  tlie  congrecration. 

The  battle  of  Lutzen  had  indeed  results  of  impor- 
tance, though  inferior  by  far  to  those  on  which  such 
high  colouring  was  bestowed  by  the  court  chaplain 
nrld  the  bulk'^tins.  The  allied  monarchs  fell  back 
upon  the  Mulda,  and  all  hope  of  engaging  Saxony 
In  the  general  cause  was  necesffarilv  adjourned.  The 
Prencn  trooi)s  wore  again  admittea  into  Torgau  bv 
the  positive  order  of  tneir  sovereign,  notwithstana- 
ing  tne  opposition  of  the  Saxon  general  Thielman. 
The  King  oi  Saxony  returned  from  Prague,  his  last 
btace  of  refiige.  and  came  to  Dresden  on  the  12th. 
Napoleon  made  a  military  f^te  to  receive  the  good 
did  monarch,  and  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
Dmph  through  his  beautiful  capital.  It  could  afford 
little  pleasure  at  prc:»ent  to  tne  paternal  heart  of 
Frederick  Augustus ;  for  while  that  part  of  Dresden 
Which  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe  was  held  by 
me-French,  the  other  was  scarcely  evacirated  by  the 
allies ;  and  the  bridge  of  boats,  burnt  to  the  water's 
iMige,  was  still  the  subject  or  contest  betwixt  the 

Sarties— the  French  seeking  to  repair,  the  ftlKes  to 
esfroy  it. 

Another  coiiseqticnce  of  the  battle  of  Lutxen  Was, 
that  the  MUes  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves 
on  the  Elbe.  The  main  army,  Ijowever,  only  r^th^ed 
to  Bautwn,  a  town  near  the  sources  of  the  Spree, 
rtbout  twelve  French  leagues  from  Dresden,  where 
they  selected  a  strong  position.  An  army  ot  obscr- 
▼artiotij  nnder  Bulow,  was  destined  to  cover  Berlin, 
^houla  the  enemy  make  any  attemi)t  in  that  direc- 
ti(vi  J  and  they  were  thus  in  a  situation  cqiually  con- 
venient for  receiving  reinforcements,  or  retiring  "upon 
Silesia,  in  case  of  being  attacked  ere  such  succours 
eame  tip.  They  also  took  measnres  for  concentra- 
ting theur  army,  by  calling  in  their  advanced  coipe 
in  ftll  directioiuL 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  consequences  Was 
their  being  chased  onxm  the  whole  line  to  withdraw 
to  the  right  f^e  of  the  Elbe.  CzemicbefT  and  Tet- 
tetbom,  whose  appearance  had  occasioned  Ham- 
bnrgh,  and  other  towns  in  that  direction,  to  dedlare 

gjMriselvies'lbrthe'good  cAuse,  atid  levy  men  in  bfe- 
ftlf  of  the  allies,  were  ilow  under  the  necessity  of 
nbandotiing  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  French, 
who  were  certain  te  treat  them  as  revolted  subjects. 
The  fate  of  Hambritgh  in  particular,  in  itself  a  town 
eo  interesthtg,  -And  which  had  distinguished  Itself  by 
the  number  and  spirit  of  the  volunteers  which  were 
ndiBed  there  in  the  cause  of  the  allies,  wte  peculiarly 
tantalizing. 

No  sooner  were  the  main  body  of  the  allies  With- 
drdwn  on  the  9th  May,  than  the  place  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  Davonst  et  the  head  of  5000  or  6000 
men,  ufteri?Tg  aenuneiatimis  of  vengeance  against 
the  city  for  the  part  it  had  taken.  When  this  force, 
which  they  possessed 'no  adequate  means  of  repelling; 
Was  in  tbe  ect  of  approachmg  to  storm  the  place, 
the  alarmed  citizens  of  Hamburgh,  to  their  own 
wiMider,  were  supported  by  Danish  artillery  and  gun- 
bOalB,  sent  fliom  Ahona  to  protect  the  city.    Tliib 

*i**  The  empeieaa  expreModcreat  joy  ot  the  erept,  beoaiiM.  tkf 
nid,  it  woaM  secure  her  eogntrrmeo.  vfhom  she  suspected  of 
wwvoiof.  She  oriered  Te  mtim  to  be  sunf  at  Notre  tXune, 
wkitiMT  ehe  hotelf  wimM  in  aiato.  She  tvas  atleodied  bf  Om 
wfacOe  court,  and  the  trpopa  of  the  nard,  and  the  pablje  receiTed 
^pfwfthwywwriooa  of  tha  wart  aAat  aartawiaii  "-^aaVAar. 


kindness  had  not  been  eonpected  at  the  haad  of  th* 
Danes,  who  had  as  yet  beeti  undicrstood  to  "be  tno 
allies  of  France.  But  the  reality  was,  that  as  th© 
Danish  treaty  with  the  allies  was  still  in  dependence, 
it  was  thoD^ht  that  this  voluntary  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  their  neishbour  niighi  have  a  good  eflect 
upon  the  negotiarion.  Something  peAapa  might 
arise  from  the  personal  zeal  of  Blucher,  the  com- 
mandant of  Altona,  who  was  a  relation  of  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  general.  The  Danes  however,  after 
this  show  of  friendship,  evacuated  Hamburgh  od  the 
evening  of  the  12tli  of  May,  to  return,  shortly  after 
in  a  very  different  character ;  for  it  being  in  the  in- 
terval ascertained  that  the  allies  were  determined  to 
insist  upon  Denmark's  Ceding  Norway  to  Sweden, 
and  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  seeming  to 
show  that  Napoleon's  ^tar  was  becoming  again  pre- 
eminent, the  Danish  pnnce  broke  offhis  negotiatioQ 
with  the  allies,  and  returned  to  his  league,  oflensive 
and  defensive,  with  France. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  citizens  of  Hambi^gh 
were  doomed  to  be  yet  further  tantalized.  Tne 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was  at  Stralsund  with  a 
considerable  army,  and  3000  Swedes  next  appeared 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Hamburgh.  But  as 
this  Swedish  army,  as  alreaov  mentioned,  was  in- 
tended to  be  augmented  to  the  number  of  9O.0jp0t 
by  reinforcements  of  Russians  and  Prussians,  wni<)h 
had  not  yet  appeared,  and  which  the  Crown  Prince 
was  soliciting  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  he  could  not 
divide  nis  forces  without  risking'  the  grand  objects 
for  which  this  large  force  was  lo  be  collected,  and 
the  additional  chance  of  his  Swedish  army,  of  whose 
blood  he  was  justly  and  wisely  frugal,  being  destroy- 
ed in  detalL  We  may  add  to  this,  that  from  a  leitef 
addressed  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  Alexander,  ai  this 
very  period,  it  appears  he  was  a^tated  wi^h  the 
greatest  doubt  ana  anxiety  concerning  the  smval  of 
Uiese  inmortant  reinforcements,  ana  justly  appre- 
hensive for  the  probable  consequences  of  their  being 
delayed.  At  such  a  crisis,  therefore,  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  ihroW  any  part  of  his  forces  into  Ham- 
burgh as  a  permaiietit  garrison. 

The  reason  urged  for  withdrawing  the  Swedisk 
troops  Seem  sufficient,  but  the  condition  of  the  citi- 
zens 6f  Hamburgh  was  not  the  less  hard  alternately, 
deserted  by  Ruseiansi,  Danes,  and  SwUes.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  6000  Danes,  how  the  allies  of  France, 
and  1600  French  trdpps,  took  possession  of  the  town, 
in  the  name  of  Napoleon.  Thev  kep  t  good  discipline, 
and  only  t>1under(>d  after  the  tashion  of  regular  ex- 
SctionS;  but  this  occupation  was  the  prelude  toll 
train  of  distresses,  to  which  Hamburgh  was  subjected 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war.  Mean- 
while, thoit^  this  forlorn  ci^  was  lost  ior  the  time^ 
the  war  continued  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  gallant  Czemichefl^  as  if  to  avenge  himself 
for  the  coQipulsoty  retreat  of  his  Cossacks  from 
Hamburgh,  contrived,  near  Haberstadt,  to  cut  off  ^ 
body  of  French  infantry,  forming  a  hollow  square  of 
musketry,  and  having  fourteen  field-pieces.  It  was 
seen  on  this  occasioii.  that  these  sons  of  the  desert 
were  something  very  oinerent  from  miserable  hordes^ 
AS  they  were  termed  in  the  language  with  which  the 
French  writers,  and  Na^leon  himself,  mdulged 
their  spleen.  At  one  shnll  wm)op  of  tneir  com- 
mander, they  dispersed  themselves  much  in  tiie 
manner  of  a  &n  when  thrown  open;  at  another 
signal,  each  horsemsn,  acting  for  himself,  came  on 
at  full  gallop.  Thus  they  escaped  in  a  considerable 
dd^rte  me  nre  df  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be 
pointed  ftgainst  any  mass,  penetrated  the  aqoarei 
took  the  cannon,  made  prisoners  near  1000  men,  and 
piked  or  sabred  more  than  790,  not  a  Frenchman 
escaping  from  the  field  pf  battle.  H&is  skirmish 
was  so  successfully  managed  on  Czemieken's  iMurt, 
that  a  French  force,  much  superior  to  his  own,  cams 

§p  in  time  to  see  the  execution  done,  but  not  to  tea- 
er  adsidtance  to  their  countrymen. 
In  the  mean  while  Dresden  was  the  scene  of  poli- 
tical nsgetiStlons,  and  its  neigfafboiirhoed  vMOonded 
with  the  din  of  war.  Count  Itdbna,  on  the  psn  of 
the  Attstiian  emperor,  made  the  strongest  seosol^ 
stmnces  to  Bsmpsrts  on  the  sabjedt  of  a  fsmtil 
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PMce^  while  it  aaens  probtbl^  that  Nspoleon  en- 
ckavolircMi  toduzie  the  Cabinet  dfVitnn a  with  such 
viewiof  iDdividual  advantage,  &«  to  make  her  de- 
clare without  scruple  for  his  side.  The  nudiences  of 
Couot  Bub aa  were  prolon^lfed  riU  Iongi>a8t  midnight, 
aad  matters  of  the  last  iinportaace  seemed  to  be 
mdcr  diflcussion. 

The  war  was  for  a  few  dajFS  oonfitied  to  skirmishes 
of  doubtful  and  alternate  success,  maintained  on  the 
tight-  bank  of  tiie  DaDube.  On  the  12th  May,  Ney 
crossed  the  river  near  Ton^u,  and  menanc'd  the 
Prussian  teniiories,  directing  himself  on  Spremberp 
and  Hoycrswerder,  as  if  ihreateniiip  Berlin,  which 
was  only  protected  by  Bulow  and  nis  army  of  oh- 
•ervation.  The  purpose  was  probably,  by  exciting  en 
alarm  fioir  the  Prussian  capital,  to  induce  the  allien  to 
leave  tiieii'  atrao^  position  at  Bautxen.  But  ihiy  re- 
mained stationary  there,  so  thnt  Napoleon  moved 
trward  to  dislodge  them  in  person.  On  the  I8th 
ay  he  ouitted  Dresden.  In  bis  road  towards 
autzen*  oe  passed  the  ruins  of  tho  beautiful  little 
town  of  Biacnofiswerder^  and  expressed  particular 

KmiMtiiy  upon  finding  it  had  been  burnt  by  the 
rench  soldiery,  after  a  renoontre  near  the  spot 
with  a  body  oi  Buaaiana.  He  declared  that  he 
would  rebuild  the  place«  and  actually  presented  the 
^ibabilama  with  100,000  francs  towards  repairing 
whjBir  losses.  On  other  occasions,  riding  where  the 
lecently  wounded  had  not  bean  yet  removed,  he 
expressed,  as  indeed  was  his  custom,  for  he  could 
p«v6r  view  bodily  pain  without  sjmipathy,  a  very 
fBonsiderable  degree  of  sensibility.  *'  His  wound  is 
incuranle,  sire,"  said  a  surgeon,  upon  whom  he  was 
Ia)(ing  his  orders  to  attend  to  one  of  these  miserable 
object**.— "  Try,  however,"  said  Napoleon  ;  and  add- 
od  in  a  suppressed  voice, — "There  will  always  be 
ppe, fewer  of  them,"— meaning,  doubtless,  of  the 
iiiotims  of  his  wars. 

Napoleon's  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  men 
liave.  trembled  or  wept,  at  looking?  upon  the  details 
of  misery  which  have  followed  ui  consequence  of 
aome  abstract  resolutiona  of  their  own. 

Arriving  at  Bautzen  on  the  21  st,  the  emperor  in 
person  reconnoitred  the  formidable  position  of  the 
allies.  They  were  formed  to  the  rear  of  the  town  of 
Bautzen,  which  was  too  much  advanced  to  make  a 
Aart  of  their  position,  and  had  the  Spree  in  their 
IroDt.  Their  right  wing  rested  on  fortified  eminences, 

geir  left  upon  wooded  hills.  On  their  right,  towards 
oyerswerder,  they  were  watched  bv  Ney  and  Lau- 
riaton,  who,  of  course,  were  pfeparea  to  act  in  com- 
iQunicadoD  with  Napoleon.  But  the  allies  discon- 
certed this  part  of  tna  emperor's  scheme  with  sin- 
gMlar  address  and  boUness.  They  surpnsed,  by  a 
naovement  (rom  their  right,  a  column  of  7000  Ital- 
iians,  and  so  entirely  routed  them,  that  those  who 
escaped  dispersed  and  fled  into  Bohemia :  after  which 
exploit,  De  ToUy  and  D*  Yorck^  who  had  command- 
sa  the  aitacking  dnrisioni  bjqiui  united  themselves 
with  the  main  force  of  the  alTies,  and  reaumed  their 
pL^  in  the  line. 

Key  moved  to  the  support  of  the  Itahans,  but  too 
1^  either  Sot  nescoe  or  revenge.  He  united  himself 
with  the  emperor  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  army  accomj^ished  the  passa^  of  \ke  Spree  at 
difisrent  points,  in  front  of  the  alhed  army.  Napo- 
kon  fixed  his  headquarters  in  the  deserted  town  of 
Bautasni  and  his  anny,  advancing  towards  the  ene- 
my slowly  and  with  caution,  bivouacked,  with  thar 
lii^  extending  north  and  south,  and  their  front  to  the 
allies.  The  latter  coneentEated  themselves  with  the 
sscne  caution,  abandoning  whatever  points  they 
thojight  too  diatant  to  be  eiiectually  maintained ; 
their  position  covering  the  principal  road  towards 
Zittauj  and  that  to  Gberlitz:  their  right  wm^  (Prus- 
siansyrestlnf  upon  the  fortified  heights  of  Klein,  and 
a^d  Klein  Bautzen,  which  were  the  keys  of  the  po- 
sition, while  the  left  wing  (composed  of  Russians) 
was  supported  by  wooded  hills.  The  centre  was 
Tendered  unapproachable  by  commanding  batter- 
iai. 

As  it'Was  vain  to  think  of  storming  soch  a  position 
m  fironc,  Napoleo/Q  had  recourse  to  the  mancBuvre  of 
iDodern  war,  which  no  general  better  understood— 


that  of  turning  it,  and  thereby  rendering  it  unser- 
viceable. Ney  w^s,  therefore,  directed  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  round  theRussiap  extreme  rights 
while  their  left  was  attacked  more  closely  by  O^di- 
not,  who  was  to  engage  ihcir  attention  by  aitempt- 
inff  to  occupy  the  valleys,  and  debouchiug  from  the 
hinson  which  they  rested.  For  this  laat  attempt 
the  Russians  were  prepared.  Miloradowitch  and 
the  Prince  of  Wirteraberg  made  j;ood  the  defence  on 
this  point  with  ex ircnie  gallantry,  aaa  liic  fortune  of 
tho  day,  notwithstandinf^  the  great  exertions  of  Bo- 
naparte, seemed  to  be  wuh  the  allies.  The  next  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  fortified  hci^jhls  ou  the  risht 
of  the  allies,  defended  by  the  Prussians.  Here  ajso 
Napoleon  encountered  great  difficullits,  and  sutiain- 
ed  much  loss.  It  was  not  till  he  brought  up  ail  his 
respfvef,  and  combined  them  for  one  of  those  des- 
pernte  exertions,  which  had  so  often  turned  tlic  iih^ 
of  battle,  that  he  was  able  to  succeed  m  his  purpose. 
The  attack  was  conducted  by  SoUlt,  and  it  was 
maintained  at  the  point  of  the  bavonet.  At  the  price 
of  nearly  four  hours'  struggle,  in  ine  course  of  which 
the  heights  were  often. gained,  lost,  and  again  rsr 
taken,  the  French  remained  masters  of  them. 

At  the  very  time  when  th(  ir  right  point  of  support 
was. carried  oy  the  French,  the  corps  of  Ney,  with 
that  of  Lauriston  and  that  of  Re;?mer,  ampuuung  to 
00,000  men,  had  established  themselves  in  the  on- 
em/s  rear.  It  was  then  that  Blucher  was  compel- 
led to  evacuate  those  heights  which  he  had  defend^ij 
80  long  and  so  vahantly. 

But  although  the  allies  were  thus  turned  upon 
both  flanks,  and  their  wings  in  consequenee  forced 
in  upon  their  centre,  iheir  retreat  was  as  orderly  af 
it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  Not  a  gun 
was  taken,  scarce  a  prisoner  made ;  the  allies  retired 
as  if  on  the  parade,  placeel  their  guns  in  position 
wherever  the  ground  permitted,  and  repeatedly  comr 
pelled  the  pur.suers  to  deploy,  for  the  purpose  ot 
turning  them,  in  which  operation  the  French  suf- 
fered greatly.*  . 

The  night  closed,  and  the  only  decided  advantage 
which  Napoleon  had  derived  from  this"  day  of  car- 
nage, was  the  cutting  off  the  allies  from  their  retreat 
by  the  great  roads  on  Silesia,  and  its  capital,  Brcslau» 
and  driving  them  on  the  mofc  impraciicable  road^ 
near  to  the  Bohemian  frontier.    But  they  accom- 

elishcd  this  unfavourable  change  of  position  without 
eing  thrown  into  disordty,  or  prevented  from  achiev- 
ing the  same  skilful  defence  by  which  their  retreat 
had  hjtherto  been  protected. 

The  whole  day  of  the  22d  of  May  was  spent  in  at- 
tacks upon  the  rear  of  the  allies,  which  were  always 
repellea  bv  their  coolness  and  military  conduct.  The; 
Emperor  Napoleon  placed  himself  in  the  very  firont 
of  the  pursuing  column,  and  exposed*  his  person  to 
the  heavy  ana  well-aimed  fire  by  which  Milora- 
do witch  covered  his  retreat.  He  urged  his  generals 
to  the  pursuit,  making  use  of  such  expressions  ba 
betokened  his  impetuosity.  "  You  creep,  scoundrel,*^ 
was  one  which  he  applied  to  a  general  officer  upon 
such  an  occasion.  He  lost  patience,  in  (act,  when 
he  came  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  hattle  with  its 
consequences,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  bad  humour, 
"  What,  no  results  after  so  much  carnage— not  a  gun 
— not  a  prisoner  1— these  people  will  not  leave  me  so 
much  as  a  nail." 

At  the  heights  of  Reicheoihach,  th^  Russian  rear- 
guard made  a  halt,  and  while  the  cuirassiers  of  the 
guards  disputed  the  pass  with  the  Russian  lancers, 
the  French  general  Bruy^res  was  struck  down  by  a 
bullet.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
favoured  by  Bonaparte,  as  having  been  a  companion 
of  his  early  honours.  But  fortune  had  reserved  for  that 
day  a  still  more  severe  trial  of  Napoleon's  feelings. 
Ashe  surveyed  the  last  po'mt  on  which  the  Russians 
continued  to  make  a  stand,  a  ball  killed  a  trooper  of 
his  escort  close  by  his  siae.  "  Duroc,"  he  said  to 
his  ancient  and  faithful  follower  and  confidant,  now 
the  grandmaster  of  his  palace,  fortime  has  a  spita 
at  us  to-day."  It  was  not  yet  exhausted; 
Some  time  afterward,  as  the  emperor,  with  his  suite^ 

•  (Jomini.  t  hr.  p.  804 ;  ManuMvipt  de  1813.  L  L  p^  41S:  Mi^  { 
tuy  Report*  to  the  einperaMi.1 
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rode  tionff  a  hollow  way,  three  cannon  were  fired. 
One  ball  shivered  a  tree  close  to  Napoleon,  and  re- 
bounding, killed  General  Ko-chenner,  and  mortally- 
ifroondeaDnroc,  whom  the  emperor  had  just  spoken 
to.  A  halt  was  ordered  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
Napoleon  remained  in  front  of  his  tent,  surrounded 
by  his  guard,  who  pitied  their  emperor,  as  if  he  had 
lost  one  of  his  chilcven.  He  visited  the  dying  man. 
whose  entrails  were  torn  bv  the  shot,  and  expressed 
his  affection  and  regret  On  no  other  but  that  smgle 
occasion  was  he  ever  observed  so  much  exhausted, 
or  absorbed  by  ^e^  as,  to  decline  listening  to  mili- 
tary details,  or  giving  military  orders.  "  Every  thing 
to-morrow,^'  was  his  answer  to  those  who  ventured 
to  ask  his  commands.  He  made  more  than  one  de- 
cree in  favour  of  Duroc's  family,  and  impledged  the 
sum  of  200  Napoleons  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor 
in  whose  house  Duroc  had  expired,  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  for  which  he  dictated  a  modest 
and  aiiecting  epitaph.*  In  Bessidres  and  Duroc, 
Napoleon  lost  two  of  his  best  officers  and  most  at- 
tached friends,  whose  sentiments  had  more  influence 
2n  him  than  others  in  whom  he  reposed  less  confi- 
ence.  The  double  deprivation  was  omen  of  the 
worst  kind  for  his  fortunes. 

In  resuming  the  sum  of  the  loss  arising  from  the 
battle,  we  most  observe  that  the  Frencn  sufTered 
moat,  oecause  the  strong  position  of  the  allies  cover- 
ed them  from  the  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  alUes  lost 
in  slain  and  wounded  about  10,000  men.  It  would 
take  perhaps  5000  more  to  approximate  the  amount 
of  the  French  loss. 

•On  the  day  preceding  that  sanguinary  battle,  an 
armistice  had  been  proposed  by  Count  Nesselrode, 
in  a  letter  to  Caulaincourt.  Duke  of  Vicenza,  in  com- 
pliance, it  was  stated,  with  the  wishes  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna;  it  was  seconded  by  a  letter  from  Count 
Stadion  to  Talleyrand,  whom^  as  well  as  Fouch^ 
Napoleon  had  summoned  to  ms  presence,  because, 
perhaps,  he 'doubted  the  efiect  of  their  intrigues 
during  his  absence,  and  in  his  difficulties.  This 
armistice  was  to  be  preliminary  to  a  negotiation, 
in  which  Austria  proposed  to  assume  the  character 
of  mediator. 

In  the  mean  while  Napoleon  marched  forward, 
occupied  Breslau,  (from  which  the  princesses  of  the 
Prussian  royal  family  removed  into  Bohemia,)  and 
relieved  the  blockade  of  Glogau,  where  the  garrison 
had  begun  to  suffer  by^  famine.  Some  bloody  skir- 
mishes were  fought  without  any  general  result,  and 
where  victory  seemed  to  distribute  ner  favours  M[ual- 
ly.  But  the  main  body  of  the  allies  showed  no  §icli- 
nation  to  a  third  general  engagement,  and  retreating 
upon  Upper  Silesia,  not  even  the  demonstration  of 
advance  upon  Berlin  itself  could  bring  them  to  ac- 
tion.- 

The  armistice  was  at  length  agreed  upon,  and 
^ned  on  the  4th  of  June.  Bonaparte  showed  either 
a  sincere  wish  for  peace,  or  a  desire  to  be  considered 
as  entertaining  such,  by  renouncing  the  possessions 
of  Breslau  and  Lower  Silesia  to  the  allies,  which 
enabled  them  to  regain  their  communications,  vnth 
Berlin.  The  interests  of  the  world,  which  had  been 
so  long  committed  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  seem- 
ed now  about  to  be  re£>ted  upon  the  arguments  of  a 
convention  of  politicians. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

Cuante  io  the  rawlt*  fomierix  producfNi  by  the  FBeneh  Victorias. 
—Despondency  of  the  Gooemls— Decay  in  the  diicipliiia  of  the 
I'ruopa.— VieMft  of  Ai»tria.— Anrumcnta  in  f»Toar  of  Peace 
Malca  and  diseasMd.— Pertinacity  of  Napol«on.— Stale  of  f  he 
French  Interioi^hid  from  him  by  the  ilarery  of  the  PraB8.—In- 
tcrview  betwixt  Napoloon  and  tho  Austrian  Minister  BAetter* 
rich.— Delays  In  toe  Negottatirms.— Plan  of  Pacification  pro* 
posed  hy  Austria,  on  7th  August— The  Annistice  broken  nn  on 
the  10th,  when  Austria  joins  the  Alliea.— Sudden  placahihtr  oT 
Napoleon  at  this  period— Ascribed  to  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
^Uoria. 

*rm  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  were  so  nn- 
ozpecied  and  so  brilliant,  that  they  compkletely  daz- 
zled all  those  who,  reposing  a  superstiiious  confi- 
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denoe  in  BonaiMrte's  star,  oooiseived  that  they  a^ria 
saw  it  reviving  in  all  the  apiendoor  of  its  fitBt  nug. 
But  the  expressions  of  Aageteau  lo  Fonch^  at 
Mentx,t  as  the  latter  paaaed  to  join  Bonaparte  «t 
Dresden,  show  what  was  the  sense  of  Napoleon's 
best  officers.  "Alasl"  he  said,  "our  son  naa  set. 
How  httle  do  the  two  actions  or  which  they  make 
so  much  at  Paris,  resemble  our  victohea  in  Italy, 
when  1  taught  Bonaparte  the  art  of  war,  which  be 
now  abuses.  How  much  labour  falts  been  thrown 
away  only  to  virin  a  fsw  marches  onwazti  I  At  Lav 
zen  our  centre  was  broken,  several  regiinente  dis- 
banded, and  all  was  lost  but  for  the  Yovm^  Guard. 
We  have  taught  the  alliea  to  beat  us.  After  such  a 
butchery  as  that  of  Bautzen,  there  were  no  resales^ 
no  cannon  taken,  no  prisoners  made.  The  eoetojr 
everywhere  opposed  us  with  advantage,  and  we  were 
roughly  handled  at  Reichembach,  the  very  day  after 
the  oattle.  Then  one  ball  strikes  off  Beaaidres,  an- 
other Duroc;  Duroc,  the  only  friend  he  had  in  the 
world.  Bruy^a  and  Kirchenner,  are  swept  awsf 
by  spent  bullets.  What  a  war  1  it  will  make  an  end 
of  all  of  us.  He  will  not  make  peace;  you  know  him 
as  well  asl  do ;  he  will  causehimself  to  be  sniromided 
by  half  a  million  of  men,  for,  believe  me,  Austria  will 
not  be  more  faithful  to  him  than  Prussia.  Yes,  he 
will  remain  inflexible,  and  unless  he  be  killed,  (as 
killed  he  will  not  be,)  there  is  an  end  of  all  of  na?*t 

It  was,  indeed,  generally  observetL  that  though 
the  French  troops  had  all  their  usual  biiUiancj  of 
courage,  and  although  thdr  emperor  showed  aJt 
his  customary  talent,  the  former  ioShct  of  both  upon 
the  alhes  seeined  in  a  great  measure  lost.  Tlie  ra- 
pidity with  which  Bonaparte^a  soldiers  made  their 
attacks  was  now  repelled  with  steadiness,  or  anti- 
cipated with  yat  superior  alertness;  so  that  the 
French,  who,  during  their  courae  of  victoij,  had 
become  so  secure  as  to  neglect  the  pr^caiitM>ns  of 
sentinels  and  patrols,  now  frequently  sufoed  for 
their  carelessness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allies 
chose  their  days  and  hours  of  battle,  continued  the 
conflict  as  long  as  they  found  convenient,  sospended 
it  when  it  became  unfavourable,  and  renewed  it 
when  they  saw  cause.  There  waa  an  end  to  the 
times  when  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of  a  eampaigiu 
and  a  campaign  the  course  of  the  war. 

It  was  also  seen,  that  though  Bonaparte  had  been 
able  to  renew  the  numbers  of  his  army,  by  an  un- 
paralleled eiibrt  of  exertion,  it  was  not  even  in  hi* 
power  to  restore  the  diseipline  which  the  old  soldiers 
had  loat  in  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  retreat,  and 
which  the  voung  levies  had  never  acquired.  The 
Saxons  and  Silesians  felt  that  the  burdens  which 
the  presence  of  an  armed  force  always  must  infliet, 
were  no  longer  mitigated  by  the  species  of  diseipline 
which  the  French  soldiers  had  formerly  exercised 
amongst  themselves,  and  which  secuied  against 
wanton  outrage,  and  waste  of  the  phinder  which 
they  seized.  But  now,  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  to 
see  one  body  of  soldiers  treading  down  ami  destroy- 
ing the  provisions,  for  want  of  which  the  next  bai- 
taiion  was  perhaps  starving.  The  courage  and  en- 
ergy of  the  French  soldier  were  the  8am&  but  the 
recollection  of  former  distresses  had  made  him  more 
selfish  and  more  wasteful,  ss  well  as  more  ferocious. 

Those  who  saw  matters  under  this  disadvantage- 
ous light,  went  so  far,  though  friends  both  to  Franoa 
and  Napoleon,  as  to  wish  that  neither, the  battle  of 
Lutzen  or  Bautzen  had  been  fought,  since  they  be- 
came, in  their  consequences,  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  a  settled  pacification.  Even  Eugene  Beauharaois 
used  this  despairing  language.  It  is  true,  the^  al- 
lowed that  the«<e  memorable  conflicts  had  sustsmed, 
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1  I"  If  Atlfereaa  did  utter  such  nonsense,  he  would  nave  b^ 
stowed  upon  bnnself  the  doable  chaise  of  Mly  and  afaaarditr. 
Auc«rcau  did  not  know  Na^leon  imtiTcfae  latter  had  berosw  a 

Sneral-in-claef;  and  certainly  Maooleon  has  suflkaeotly  imwad* 
aC  he  had  completMl  his  course  of  military  study  beibte  be  ccms- 
icenceJ  his  eampaif^  in  Italy.  The  battl.  s  of  Lutxen  ajid  Baut- 
zen are,sl,  least  as  meroarabie  in  the  eyes  of  aokUna  as  the  fint 
battles  in  I(»ly  ;  petbaps  more  lo,  irfc«n  we  rememtier  the  FVoids 
army  waa  coicDosed  of  eooscvipia,  mannea.  defieieiitai  4>aMMiy  s 
and  when  we  cal}  to  mind  (he  nloof  NtCNNr-ok  4iriSL^^theva. 
Ho  supplied  every  tfainff  by  tfaaflfanwofhiifOKuaadflSCSM* 
—Louis  BOMABaSTSr  p.  W-J 
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or  ewkk  eSerated,  the  empeiOf's  mUitary  character, 
and  that  there  was  some  trath  in  the  courtly  speech 
j>f  Narbonne,  who,  when  Napoleon  deaired  to  know 
what  the  people  at  Vienna  thought  of  these  actions, 
TCplied,  Some  think  yon  an  angel,  sire;  some  a 
•deTil ;  DQt  all  agree  you  are  more  than  man."*  Bat 
•ccoraing  to  the  sentiments  of  snch  persons,  these 
encomiums  on  a  point  of  the  emperor's  character, 
which  had  before  rendered  him  suffidentlv  feared, 
•nd  sufficiently  hated,  were  only  calculated  to  ele- 
Tate  his  mind  aboTe  prudential  considerations,  and 
to  render  his  chance  of  effecting  a  permanent  recon- 
ciljation  with  other  nations  more  difficult,  if  not  al- 
together impossible.  The  maxim  of  Europe  at  pre- 
-wat  seemed  tohe^ 
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A  point  was  now  reached,  when  Bonaparte's  talents 
as  a  soldier  were  rather  likely  to  disturb  a  negotia- 
tion, which  an  opinion  of  his  moderate  views  m  fu- 
ture, eould  such  have  been  entertained  on  plausible 
sronnds,  would  certainly  have  mfluenced  favourably. 
This  was  particularly  felt  by  Austria,  who,  aAer 
having  received  so  many  humiliations  firom  Napo- 
l0on,  seemed  now  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  his 
destiny.  The  views  of  that  power  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. She  desired  to  regain  her  lost  provinces,  and 
her  inflnence  in  Gtermany,  and  unquestionably  would 
use  this'  pTopitiooe  hour  to  ohtam  both.  But  then 
the  desved  still  further,  for  the  preservation  of  her 
dominions  and  of  her  influence,  that  France  should 
desist  fh>m  her  dream  of  absolute  dominion,  and 
Kapoleon  from  those  extrsTagant  claims  of  nniver- 
aal  rovalty,  which  he  had  hitherto  broadly  acted  upon. 
To  what  pait>ose,  was  asked  h^  the  fiiends  of  peace^ 
eould  it  avail  Bonaparte  to  mamtain  large  armies  in 
Oennany  1  To  what  puipose  keep  possession  of  the 
fortified  towna^  even  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  that 
empire^  exceptmg  to  show,  that,  whatever  tempora- 
ry advanta^  Napoleon  might  look  for  in  an  alliance 
with  Austria,  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  abandon 
his  oenquests,  or  to  sink  from  his  claims  of  supreme 
dominion,  into  a  co-ordinate  prince  among  the  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  of  Europe. 

If  he  meant  to  prosecute  the  war,  they  urged  that 
his  lingering  in  Saxony  and  Ppissia  would  certainly 
Induce  Austria  to  join  the  coahtion  against  him ;  and 
that,  supposing  Dresden  to  be  the  pivot  of  his  opera- 
tions, he  would  be  exposed  to  be  taken  in  flank  by 
tbe  immense  armies  of  Austria  descending  upon  the 
■valley  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian 
moantains. 

Another,  and  a  very  opposite  course  of  measures, 
would,  said  the  same  counsellors,  be  at  once  a  guar- 
antee to  Austria  of  the  French  emperor's  peaceable 
inlsntions,  and  tend  to  check  and  intimidate  the 
Other  allies.  Let  Napoleon  evacuate  of  freewill  the 
Uocfcaded  fortresses  upon  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  and 
tbeiehy  add  to  his  army  60,000  veteran  troops.  Let 
khoi  with  these  and  his  present  army,  fall  oack  on 
the  Rhine,  so  often  acknowledged  as  the  natural 
bonndary  of  France.  Who  would  dare  to  attack 
Um  on  his  own  strong  frontier,  with  such  an  armv 
in  fWmt,  and  all  the  resources  of  France  in  his  rear  1 
Not  Austria;  for,  if  assured  that  Napoleon  had  aban- 
doned his  scheme  to  make  France  victorious,  and 
Mmitsd  his  views  to  making  her  happy,  that  power 
woold  surely  desire  to  maintain  a  dynasty  connected 
with  her  own,  on  a  throne  which  might  become  a 
protection  and  ornament  to  Europe,  instead  of  being 
Mrseoorfs  and  terror.  The  northern  nations,  Rus- 
na,  Prassia,  and  Sweden,  would  have  no  motive  to 
nndertake  so  wild  a  crusade,  as  a  march  to  the 
Bamei  and  Great  Britain,  her  commerce  restoredi 
and  thapeaeeof  the  continent  established,  could  not, 
if  she  were  desirous,  And  any  sound  reason  for  pro- 
ftnacting  the  war,  which  she  had  always  carried  on 
against  the  system,  not  the  person  of  Bonaparte. 
until  events  showed  that  they  were  indivisible. 
Thus,  France,  by  assuming  an  attitude  which  ex- 
moderation  as  well  as  firmness,  might  cause 
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the  swozds  of  the  allies  to  ftllfioiD 

out  another  drop  of  blood  being  shed. 
'  Indeed,  although  it  may  appear,  that  by  the  coarse 
recommended  Napoleon  must  have  made  great  sac- 
riflces,  vet,  as  circumstances  stood,  he  resigned 
claims  dependant  on  the  chance  of  war,  rather  than 
advantages  in  possession,  and  yielded  up  Hitle  or 
nothing  that  was  firmly  and  enectually  part  of  hk 
empire.  This  vrill  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  terms 
of  the,  supposed  surrender. 

Spain  he  must  have  relinquished  all  claim  to.  But 
Napoleon  had  just  received  accounts  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Vittoria,  which  sealed  the  emancipation  of 
the  Peninsula ;  and  he  must  have  been  aware,  that 
in  this  long-contested  point  he  would  lose  nothing 
of  which  the  fate  of  war  had  not  previously  deprived 
him,  and  would  obtain  for  the  southwestern  proT- 
inces  of  France  protection  against  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  already  threatoied 
invasion. 

,  Germany  was  indeed  partly  in  Nafffleon's  posses- 
sion, as  far  as  the  occupation  of  fortresses,  and  snch 
treaties  as  he  had  imposed  on  his  vassal  princeSi 
could  give  him  influence.  But  the  whole  nadon,  in 
everv  city  and  province,  was  alienated  from  Franea 
and  ner  ruler,  on  account  of  theparamoimt  sovereign- 
ty which  he  had  assumed,  andf  the  distresses  which 
he  had  brought  upon  them  by  the  unceasing  demand 
of  troops  for  distant  esroeditions,  and  by  his  continen- 
tal bystem.  Besides,  the  enfranchisement  of  Germa- 
ny was  the  very  question  of  war  and  peace :  and  that 
not  being  granted.  Napoleon  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  he  must  fight  out  the  hattle  with  Roa- 
sia,  Prussia,  and  Swcoien,  the  insurgent  Germans 
ready  to  arise  on  every  hand,  and  all  the  weighty 
force  of  Austria  to  hack  them.  I(  peace  was  to  he 
established  on  any  terms,  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
natural inflnence  of  France  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Rhine  must  have  been  an  indispensable  ardcle ;  and 
it  was  better  for  Napoleon  to  make  the  cession  vol- 
untarily, than  to  wait,  till,  through  the  insurrection 
of  the  people,  and  the  discontent  of  the  monarchs 
lately  his  dependants,  the  whole  system  should  ex- 
plode and  go  to  pieces  of  itself 

England  would,  doubtless,  insist  on  the  liberation 
of  Holland;  yet  even  this  could  be  no  great  sacrifice 
on  the  part  or  Napoleon,  who  would  have  retained 
Flanders,  and  the  whole  left  side  of  the  Rhine^ 
from  Huningen  to  Cleves,  inclnding  the  finest  terri- 
tories of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  had 
never  belonged  to  the  former  Kings  o/  France.  The 
emancipation  of  Holland  might  have  been  also  com- 
pensated, by  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  French 
colonies.  England  has  never  made  hard  bargains 
on  the  occasion  of  a  general  peace. 

There  might  have  been  dimcuirics  on  the  subject' 
of  Italy :  but  the  near  connexion  betwixt  the  Empe- 
rors of'^  Austria  and  France  offered  various  means  of 
accommodating  these.    Italv  might,  for  example 
have  made  an  appanage  for  Eugene,  or,  in  the  case  of 
such  existing,  for  Bonaparte's  second  son,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy  passing  in- 
to distinct  and'^independent  sovereignties  m  the  next- 
reign ;  or,  it  is  believed,  that  if  Austria  had  b^n  ah- 
solutelv  determined  to  break  off  the  treaty  for  this 
sole  object,  she  would, have  found  the  belligerent 
powers  inclined  in  their  turn  to  act  as  mediatorsi 
and  been  herself  compelled  to  list^  to  moderate 
terms. 

From  what  has  been  saidj  it  would  appear  that 
such  cessions  as  have  been  hinted  at,  woiud  at  once 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  leaving.  Napoleon  still 
in  possession  of  the  fairest  kingdom  of  Europe,  aug- 
mented to  an  extent  of  territory  greatly  beyond  what 
her  most  powerful  monarchs  before  him  had  ever  ■ 
possessed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  countries' 
and  claims  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  he  was.- 
called  upon  to  resign,  resembled  the  wounded  mast 
in  the  tempest,  which  the  seamen  cuts  away  pur- 
posely, as  endangering  the   vessel  which    it  has,, 
ceased  to  assist.    But  it  unfortunately  happened,' 
that  Bonaparte,  generally  tenacious  of  his  own  opin-  ■ 
ion,  and  particularly  when  his  reputation  was  con- 
cerned, imagined  to  himself  that  he  could  not  cat/ 
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a^y  tliS  ina^  WMfiont  strikins:  the  coToutb  which 
were  nailed  to  it;  that  he  could  riot  resign  his  high 
pifetenfeions,  however  unreasonable,  without  dim- 
ming his  personal  glory,  in  the  lustre  of  which  he 
plftced  his  happiness.* 

He  would  not,  therefore,  listen  to  those,  who,  with 
Btich  arguments  as  we  have  above  stated,  pressed 
hirh  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  ass-ume  a 
merit  from  giving  up  what  he  coukl  not  attempt  to 
holdi  without  its  beins  in  all  probability  wrested 
ftom  him.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  tnc  contra- 
ry, referred  back  to  tho  various  instances  in  which 
he  had  come  off  in  triumph,  when  every  other  per- 
son had  despaired  of  his  saietv,  and  haa  previously 
protested  against  the  hazara6u3  means  vvliich  he 
used  to  ascertniii  it.  This  pertinacity  did  not  arise 
tfolely  out  of  th«^  natin*al  confidence  in  his  own  su- 
periority, which  always  attends  inindtJ  so  powerful 
and  80  aetermined ;  it  was  fostered  bv  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  *'4t.tlie  age  of  thirty,  he  said  of  him- 
erolC  **I  had  gained  victories— I  had  influenced  the 
wond~I  had  appeased  a  national  tempest— had 
nflelted  parties  into  one— had  rallied  a  nation.  I 
Have,  iif  must  bcallo^vcd,  been  spoiled  by  succrss— 
rhave  always  been  in  suDreme  command.  I'Vom 
ifty  first  entrance  into  life  1  have  enjoyed  high  power, 

a(nd  circumstances  and  my  own  force  of  characttr  '  of  exproseion  whatever,  either  by  public  meeiii)^^ 
*        '  1    .1    .  -        .      .  „      .      ,  by  moans  of  the  press,  or  through  the  repre*ctourB 

bodies,  by  whicii  the  uaiional  sentiments  oa  p^Uft 
affairs  could  be  made  known,  became  now  asehocki 
evil.    The  manifestation  of  public  o>)inion  w*«  wm- 
erably  Fupplied  by  the  voices  of  Uirqd  fuoctkiQariav 
who,  like  artificial  fountains,,  merely  relumdbesk 
with  various  flourialica  the  t^eutinieDt^  with  wb^ 
they  had  been  supplied  from  the  common  resa\6ii 
at  Paris.    Had  free  ag<;nts  of  any  kind  been  paiMl- 
ted  to  report  upon  the  slate  of  the  pubUc  aiind,  N»- 
poleon  would  nave  had  before  him  a  picture  whieii 
would  have  quickly  samnioned  him  b«ck  to  Franedt 
He  would  have  heard  that  the  natioo,  blind  to  thi 
evils  of  war  white  dazzled  with  viclon'  and  loilitaiy 
glorv,  had  become  actually  sensible  oi  them  so&ooa 
as  these  evils  became  associated  with  dt^eMj^t  and 
the  occasion  of  new  draughts  on  ibe  popukCMD  ot 
France.    He  woidd  have  learned  thai  the  fatal  re- 
treat of  Moscow,  and  this  precariow  campaigB  ol 
y,  had  awakened  parties  and  iatcTEi>ta  whW^ 


inestoopt  and  that,  to«|  whcnlxounnand  so  ntaf 

strong  places  on  the  Elbe  and  Odor.  Drecdeti  him 
point  on  which  I  will  manounrre  to  reeeive  nil  tv- 
tacks,  while  my  enemies  devBlop  tbeiuftdves  like 
a  hno  of  circuml*'rcnce  round  a  centre.  Do  yoa 
suppose  it  is  poi:sible  for  ixoopfi  of  various  natioQi^ 
and  variously  cominanded,  to  act  vviih  re^ulaiitjr 
upon  auch  an  extensive  hne  of  operations!  Theea* 
eniy  cannot  iorce  me  back  on  the  Rhine,  till  tbef 
have  gained  ten  bottles ;  but  allow  me  only  one  vic- 
tory, and  I  will  inarch  on  their  capitals  of  B^riiji  and 
Breslau,  relieve  my  ^arrisona  on  the  Vii^tult  and 
Oder,  and  forcr^  the  a.llics  to  such  a  peace  aa  fhali 
leave  my  {2]ory  uniarnialied.  Your  de&ajttve  retpeat 
does  not  suit  me ;  besides,  I  do  not  ask  you  for  plans, 
but  for  assistance  to  cany  if>to  eaccctrtion  my  own 
proiects."! 

Thus  Napoleon  silenced  his  mHIiary  as  wdl  aalu» 
civil  counsellors.  But  there  was  one  ad\iser.  vhoae 
mouth  he  had  stopped,  whose  advice,  if  it  comdha^a 
reached  him,  would  probably  have  altered  hie  fatal 
resolution.  One  of  Bonaparte's  most  impolitic  as 
well  as  unju.stifiable  measures  lind  been,  hia  tt>l^ 
destruction  of  ever^'  mode  by  which  the  public  o^ui- 
ion  of  the  people  of  France  could  be  manifeMod. 
His  pystcm  of  despotism,  which  had  left  no  niaaacf 


harve  been  such,  that  from  the  instant  I  gamed  a  supe- 
riority, I  have  recognised  neither  masters  nor  laws. "t 

To  a  confession  so  in;?enuous,  the  historian  can  add 
itothing.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  one  to  whom  luck 
had  been  uniformly  favourable,  should  love  the  exci- 
t^ion  of  the  play,  and,  making  cast  after  cast  in  con- 
fidence of  his  own  fortune,  pruss  the  winning  game 
until  it  became  a  losing  one,  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  the  table,  af  prudence  would  have  dictated, 
wpen'the  stakes  detpcned,  and  the  luck  began  to 
change.  Napoleon  had  established  in  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  an  opinion,  that  he,  in  his 
proper  person,  enjoyed  an  amnesty  from  the  ordhia- 
ry  chances  of  fortune.?  This  was  a  belief  most  use- 
ful to  him  as  it  was  received  by  others,  but  danger- 
oils  in  his  own  adoption  of  it,  since  it  hindered  nim 
frpn^  listening  in  hiaown  case  to  calculations,  which 
ih'fhat  of  others  ho  would  have  allowed  to  be  well 
founded. 

Both  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^  gave  their  master 
the  advantage  of  their  experience  on  this  occasion, 
aftd  touchcdfwith  less  or  more  reserve  upon  the  ter- 
ror which  his  ambition  had  spread,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  The  allies,  as  well  as  Austria,  not  to  i»ake 
peace  without  such  a  guarantee  as  should  protect 
them  a£^ainst  future  encroachments.  Napoleon  re- 
lated their  opinion  and  advice  with  disdain,,  impu- 
|in2  it  to  their  doubts  in  the  persevering  exertions  of 
hisgeahis,  or  to  an  anxiety  for  their  own  private  for- 
tunes, which  induced  them  to  desire  at  all  risks  the 
end  of  the  war. 

^His  military  counsellors  endeavoured  to  enforce 
snxiilar  advice,  with  the  same  want  of  success.  Ber- 
tlder,  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
^gniat,  had  drawn  up  e  plan  for  removing  the 
Jnynch  army,  reinforced  with  all  the  garnaona 
^ich  <hey  had  in  Germany,  from  the  line  of  the 
ffipe  to  that  of  the  Rhine. 

Good  God  I"  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  laboura«of  his  adjatant-general,  "  ten  lost 
battled  could  not  bring  me  so  low  as  you  would  have 

•  f**^  Walter  Scott  muat  allow  that  the  end  has  too  dearly 
■MWB  how  well  thb  opinion  of  Kapolooo  wai  ibtinded.  I  conf^ 
nmnff.  at  thu  PfHod,  urgod  a  peacA  at  wiiatever  price  it  mitht 
be  obtained,  and  h&fmg  a»od  eTenr  eifort,  Imwever  fteblo.  to  in' 
Ihience  my  brotlier ;  but  I  alio  confeM.  I  then  bolieved  peace  real- 
It  waa  deeired  ;  wber^aa  aubaequent  eventa  haveproved,  that  tiie 
dcftnietioa  of  Napoleon  and  the  abaMment  of  Prance,  were  the 
ohieeCa  in  now.'*— Louis  Bonapaktb.I 

t  Journal.  Ac.  par  Le  Gomte  de  Loa  Gaaoa,  torn.  ir.  partie 
TtRme,  p.  9S. 

Z  The  fbllowfrw  it  a  ludicrous  instaoeo.    Wlion  the  explosion  of 
the  infbmai  machine  took  place,  a  brstander  ruahed  into  a  com- 
,  and  oifclaimed,  "  The  Firat  Cooaul  if  tilown  up."    An  Aus- 
▼eteran  ehaocinf  to  be  of  the  party,  who  had  witneased  Na- 
Nm'a  wonderml  eacapea  during  toe  luUiaD  campaicni,  exclaim- 
In  lidienle  of  the  facile  credulity  of  the  riewamonger,  "  He 
upi— Ab,  yott  little  know  yoar  man-^  will  wacerat  thia 
'h«iaaaweUMaayor«.  Iknowalllriathfikaianjra 
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had  loiig  been  dormant— that  the  name  of  the  BouT' 
bons  was  again  mentioned  in  tlie  wMt— that  W,QO» 
recusant  con^^cripts  were  wandering  throui^Praiie% 
forming  themselves  into  bands,  and  ready  to  jpiB 
any  standard  which  was  raised  a^^ainB^  the  iiapenil 
authorit}'-;  and  that,  in  the  L^alative  Body,  at  watt 
as  the  Senate,  there  \\*as  already  organizad  a  taeit 
opposition  to  his  government,  that  wanted  hita  ibo- 
moiit  of  weakness  to  show  itself. 

All  this,  and  more,  he  would  have  lemntd ;  and 
must  have  been  taught  the  necessity  of  tiiam»i< 
ting  his  forces,  returning  to  the  frontiei*  of  FnoM^ 
recovering  the  allegiance  of  those  who  bttaitmi^i,  w 
accepting  the  best  terms  of  peace  which  be  eeeMe*" 
tort  from  the  allies,  and  assuming  on  the  Rb^  sMi 
a  firm  attitude  of  defence  as  ahoudd  at  once  oap^ 
aWe  domestic  dissatisfaction,  and  reDohleidcB  mva^ 
sion.    But  the  least  spiracle,  by  w^ich  tKevc' 
France  could  find  its  way  to  liieeafsof  her 
eign,  was  eifectuaHy  closed,    llie  &ae  of  Nai 
turned  On  this  circumstance ;  for  the  so^erewA  irii» 
deprives  hunself  of  the  means  of  ccH^ectii^  tfiena- 
eral  sense  of  the  nation  over  which  Ike  rulflii ieS* 
the  householder  who  destroys  mm  faithjfidl  aitev 
Both  may,  perhaps,  alarm  ueir  master  by  kayas 
without  just  cause,  or  at  an  inconveiuBDt  nmeijbS 
when  the  hoiur  of  action  comes,  no*  other  neniinil 
can  supply  the  want  of  their  vigilaiioe. 

The  armistice  now  afforded  an  apt  occaaioD  fiar  si^ 
ranging  a  general  peace,  or  rather  Cfor  that  we*  iter 
reaipiirpose)  for  giving  Austria  an  opportuiiiy  of 
declaring  what  were  her  real  and  definite  inteitnoail 
in  this  unexpected  crisis,  which  had  rtrndeni  hit  fl» 
a  great  degree  orbitress  of  the  fate  of  Europe.  Na 
poleon.  from  his  first  arrival  in  Sajfioav,- JnkfMop^^ 
a  hehett  that  ehboogh  Amtria  was  uely  to  hm  0|(» 
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WTtiMrt  th<d  Itlffiftn  pwvincest  ainl  perhaps  oth«r 
tervitdiii^fs  of  i^i«h  former  w«re  had  deprived  her, 
yet  that  m  the  end,  Th^  family  eonnexion,  with  the 
tfw««ntef'tiained  for  hii  talenra.  would  prevail  to  hin- 
der h«r  oabinet  from  uniting  tneir  cause  to  that  of 
t|ie  alUos.  An  expression  had  d ropped  from  the  Aus- 
trian minister  Mottarmoih,  which  w^uld  have  altered 
thi^  belfe^had  it  been  reported  to  hrai. 

'  Maret,  Puke^f  BassAno,  had  pressed  the  Austrian 
bfifd  on  tile  tie*  trii^ing  from  the  marriaf*e,  when  the 
Austrian  answered  emphatically,  "  The  marriagfr-;- 
y«s,  the  marriege^k  was  a  match  founded  on  politi- 
cal considerations:  but" 

This  sin^^le  brief  word  disclosed  as  much  a^does 
the  least  kef  when  it  Opens  the  sironpest  cabinet— it 
nrndait  <jlear  that  the  connexion  formed  by  the  mar- 
T^Htfr  would  nor  prevent  Austriafrom  taking  the  line 
irt  ttie  pfoswnt  dispute  which  general  policy  demand- 
ed;- And  this  w*s  sdon  seen  when  Count  Mefter- 
nteh  came  to  Dresden  to  have  an  audience  of  Na- 
pi^ebn^ 

This  c^b^aled  statesman  and  aceompliahed  conr- 
tnt  had  been  very  acceptable  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
Pli^poleon  seems  to  havtd  ima^ned  him  one  of  those 
persons  whose  gayety  and  good-humour  werecombi- 
KM'with  a  flexible  eharacter,  }ia:ble  to  be  mastered 


and  gnided  by  one  of  power  and  energy  like  his  own. 
Thin  Wh;*  n  great  mistake.  Metternich,  a  man  of 
li*^eln*rtB3  iha  address  wl^n  in  society,  was  firm  and 
deieifiv^  in  business.  He  saw  that  the  opportunity 
of  <?ontrollingth«  ab^lute  power  of  France  and  of 
5>0*inpHrte  had  at  length  arnved,  and  was  determin- 
ed, so  far  as  Austria  was  doncemed,  and  under  his 
administradon,  that  ijo  partial  views  or  advantape?* 
should  prevent  its  beingr  effectually  employed.  His 
interview  with  Napoleon  took,  place  at  Dresden  on 
the  28th  June,  and  the  fpUov^ing  particulars  are 
accredited : — 

^Napoleon  afrwaysiiiifiaed  himself  on  a  plain,  down- 
Ti|Shft  style  of  negotiation,  or  rather  upon  his  system 
of  at  once  announcing  the  only  terms  on  which  he 
would  coQsent  to  negotiate.  He  would  hear  of 
ne  counter-pToje<?t,  and  adtnit  of  no  medium  be- 
iWixt  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  and  acceptance  of 
peace  upon  the  tarrns  which  it  suited  him  to  dictate. 
Thif  frank  and  unanswerable  mode  of  treating  great- 
ly tended  to  abridge  the  formalities  of  dipfomacy ;  it 
Ittd  but  thiti  single  disadvaiitlLfl;^,  that  it  was  only 
SBitiiMa  for  the  lips  o(  a  victor,  whoao  renewal  of 
-war  was  to  be,  in  a4l  human  probability,  the  resu- 
jningn  career  of  Tietory.  Such  a  tone  of  ne^otia- 
tibn  beoame  tfae  Roonan  pmtor,  when  ho  environed 
with  roirdcthefeaWiaBastcm  monareh,and  insisted 
OB  a  categorifial  answer  to  the  terms  he  had  propo- 
sed, ere  he  sbmrld^ep  beyond  the  Kne ;  and  perhaps 
iciwoame  Napoleon,  wron,  at  Campo  Formio,  he 
tkfawdown  thapieoe  of  poreelain,  decUnng  that  the 
Atiiliiiin  ampire  shouid  be  destroyed  in  the  iama 
manner,  nnleas  they  indianily  accepted  his  eondi- 
-Udnti  But  the  seme- abrupt  oictatonal  meaner  wta 
leas  falifcitotiBly  employed,  when  the  qoeeiion  vmeto 
perstttide  Austria  not  tb  throw  her  fetee  of  200^000 
men  into  the  scale  of  the  allies,  which  already  too 
e^jBally  balanced  that  of  France;  yet  that  ill-eho- 
sen  tbtse  oilaf  be  observed  in  the  ibibwiag  con- 
firence. 

Nspoleon  upbraided  Metternich  with  having  fa- 
voured his  advereaiieB,  by  behig  so  tardy  in  opting 
tha  neppotiation.     He  intimaitMl  that  the  Austrian 
minister  perhfipB  stayed  away^  in  ordfk  that  Franee 
might  be  reduced  to  a  lower  state  than  at  the  own- 
ing af  the  campaign ;  while  now  that  he  had  gamed 
ti^D  battles,  Austria  thrust  in  her  mediation,  that 
ha  miribtt  be  prevented  from  following  up  his  sun- 
cess,    in  claimin«[  to  be  a  negotiator,  Austria,  he 
said,  was  neither  iiis  friend  nor  his  impartial  judgf«- 
sfaewas  his  enemy.    "You  were  about  to  declare 
yourself,"  hesaid,  **  when  the  victory  at  Lutzen  ren- 
.dered  it  prudeut  in  the  first  place  to  collect  more 
forece.    Now  vou  have  assemnled  behind  the  screen 
of  the  Bohemian    mountains  200,000  men  under 
oehwartzenburg's  commaad.    Ah,  Metismichl    I 
guees  the  purpose  of  your  cabinet.    You  wish  te 
Vol.  VU.-3  J^  43 
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ptbtit  by  my  em%a*Tils»rtiWts,  and  sritc  onthefii-' 
vourable  moment  to  regain  as  much  as  you  can  of 
what  1  have  ta^en  from  youf  Tlib  only  question  with 
you  is,  whether  you -will  make  most  by  allowing  me 
to  rtinsom  myself,  or  bv  goinj?  to  war  with  me  1— 
You  are  uncertain  on  that  pomt:  and  perhape  you 
only  cojfie  here  to  ascertain  wnich  is  your  best 
course.  Well,  let  us  drive  a  bargain— how  much  is, 
it  you  want  V^ 

To  this  insulting  commencement,  Metternich  re- 
plied, that  *'the  only  advantage  desired  by  his  mas- 
ter, was  to  see  that  moderation  and  respect  for  ibn 
rights  of  nations  w^irh  filled  his  own  bosom,  reslorrj 
to  the  general  councils  of  Europe,  and  such  a  well- 
balancNed  system  introduced  as  should  place  the  uni- 
versal tranquillity  under  the  guarantee  of  aji  associa-. 
tion  of  indejiendent  states.'* 

It  was  easv  to  sec  which  way  this  pointed,  and  to 
anticipate   tne   coircUision.     Nanolcon  af?cctcd   to 
treat  it  as  a  fignreof  ppcecb,  whicn  Was  to  clonk  tjle. 
private  views  of  Austria.    "Isp'^ak  rjcarly,"  he  said, , 

and  rorrie  to  the  point.  Will  ir  suit  you  to  accept  of 
Illyria^  and  to  remain  neuter?— Your  neutrality  is  all 
1  require,  lean  deal  with  the  Kussians  and  Prus- 
sians with  my  own  arfny."  "Ah,  sire,"  replied  M,etT 
temrch,  "  it  depends  solely  on  year  majesty  to  unite 
all  our  forces  with  yours.  But  the  truth  must  be 
told.  Matters  are  come  to  that  extremity  that  Aus- 
tria cannot  remain  neutral— We  must  be  with  you, 
or  a^ui.^'t  yon."* 

After  this  explicit  declaration,  from  which  it  was  to. 
be  inferred  that  Austria  would  not  lay  aside  her  arms,; 
unlesa  Bonaparte  would  comply  with  the  terms 
which  she  had  fixed  upon  as  the'  conditions  of  a 
peneral  pacification,  and  that  she  was  determined  to 
rcfn.se  all  that  might  bo  ofl^rred  as  a  bribe  for  her  neu- 
trality, the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  Austrian 
statesman  retired  into  a  cabinet,  apart  from  the  sec- 
retaries, where  it  is  to  be  presumed  Metternich 
communicated  more  specifically  the  conditions 
which  Austria  had  to  propose.  Napoleon's  voice  was 
presently  heard  exelaiininf?  aloud,  **  What !  not  only 


lllvria,  "but    half  of  Italy,   the   restoration  of  th^ 
Pope,  and  the  abandoning  of  Poland,  and  the  re- 
signation of  Spain  and  Holland,  and  the  confed- 
eration   of  the  Rhine,  and    Switzerland  7    Is  this 
your  moderation  7   You  hawk  about  your  alliance 
frorn  the  one  camp  to  the  other,  where  the  greatest 
partition  of  territory  is  to  he  obtained,  and  then  you 
talk  of  the  radepende.ncc  of  nntions  I  In  plain  Lruth« 
you  would  have  Italy;  Sweden  demands  Norway  5 
Prussia   reciuires   Saxony:    England^  wotld  hdva 
Holland  and  Belgium— You  would  dismember  the 
French  empire;  and  all  these  changes  to  be  oneratea^ 
by  Austria's  mere  threat  of  going  to  war.    Can  yoir. 
pretend  to  win,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  so  many, 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  the  keys  of 
which  I  have  gained  by  battles  and  victories  7    And 
think  you  that  I  will  be  so  docile  as  to  march  baclt 
my  soidtcrs,  with  their  arms  reversed,  over  the  Ittiine, ' 
the  Alpflk  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  subscribing  a- 
trcaty,  wnich  is  one  vast  capitulation,  deliver  myselfi 
like  a  fool,  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  an^  trust 
for  a  doubtful  permission  to  exist,  to  their  generos- 
ity 7    Is  it  when  my  army  is  triumphing  at  the  gates 
or  Bertin  and  Bresfau,  that  Attstria  hopes  to  extort 
BUch  a  cession  from  me,  without  striking  a  blow  or 
drawinj^  a  sword  7    It  is  an  affront  to  expect  it. 
And  is  it  my  father-in-law  who  entertains  such  a 
prcriect7    Is  it  he  who  sends  you  to  me 7    In  what 
attitude  would  he  place  me  before  the  eyes  of  the 
French  people!    He  is  in  a  strange  mistake  if  he 
supposes  that  a  mutilated  throne  can,  in  France, 
afford  shelter  to  his  daughter  and  his  grandson  ■       • 
Ah,  Metternich,"  he  concluded,  "what  has  Engr 
land  given   you  to  induce  you  to  make  war  on 
me7"  ,  i.    J  f 

The  Austrian  minister,  disdaining  to  dcfond  nnn* 
self  against  so  coarse  an  accusation,  onW  replied  by 
a  look  of  sctfrn  and  resentment.  A  profound  suence 
followed,  during  which  Na;'olM)n  and  Metternich- 
traversed  the  apartment  with  long  step^  without 
looking  at  each  other.  Napoleon  droppe*  his  hat, 
*  IFoneh^,  t  U.  p.  Itf.   S66  alio  Saraiy.  L  tti.  p.  ml 
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Bsrhaps  to  cpve  a  torn  to  this  awkward  atnation. 
at  Mettermch  was  too  deeply  affronted  for  any  of- 
fice of  courtesy,  and  the.  emperor  was  obliged  to  lift 
it  himself.  Bonaparte  then  resumed *the  ais<:our8e, 
in  a  more  temperate  strain^  and  said  he  did  not 
yet  despair  of  peace.  He  inaisied  that  the  congress 
should  be  assembled,  and^  that,  even  if  hostilities 
should  recommence,  negotiations  for  peace 'should, 
nevertheless,  not  be  discontinued.  And,  like  a  wary 
trader,  when  drivincr  a  barzain;  he  whispered  Met- 
temicn,  that  his  offer  of  lilyna  was  not  his  la$t 
toord,* 

His  last  word,  however,  had  been  in  reality  spo- 
keii;  and  both  he  and  Metternifih  were  fully  ac- 
quamted  with  each  other's  views.  Metternicn  had 
refused  all  private  conditions  which  could  be  ofiered 
to  detach  Austria  from  the  general  cause,  and  Bona- 
parte had  ngected  as  an  msult  any  terms  which 
went  to  lower  him  to  a  rank  of  equality  with  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  would  be  Cesar  or 
nothing.  It  did  not  mend  the  prospect  of  negotia- 
tion, that  he  had  formally  insulted  one  of  the  persons 
most  influential  in  the  Austrian  councils.  The 
dianoe  of  peace  seemed  farther  off  than  ever. 

Accordingly,  all  the  proceed^gs  at  the  Congress 
of  Prague  were  lingering  and  evasiva  The  meeting 
had  b^n  fixed  on  the  5th  July,  and  the  dissolution 
was  postponed  till  the  10th  Aufi;ust,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  trying  to  adjust  the  disputed  claims.  Eng- 
land bad  declined  bemg  concerned  with  the  armistice, 
alleging  she  was  satisfied  that  Nai)oleon  would  come 
to  no  reasonable  terms.  Caulaincourt,  to  whom 
Bonaparte  chiefly  trusted  the  negotiation,  did  not 
appear  till  26ih  July,  detained,  it  was  idly  alleged, 
by  his  services  as  an  officer  of  the  palace.  Austria 
spun  out  the  time  bv  proposing  that  the  other  com- 
missioners, should  hold  no  direct  intercourse,  but 
only  negotiate  though  the  medium  of  the  mediator. 
Other  disputes  arose ;  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  as  if  all 
parties  manosuvred  to  gain  time,  with  a  view  to  for- 
ward military  preparations,  rather  than  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  brief  space  allowed  for  adjusting 
the  articles  of  peace.  At  length,  so  late  as  the  7ih 
Auj^st,  Austria  produced  her  plan  of  pacification,  of 
which  the  bases  were  the  following ;— I.  The  disso- 
lution of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  Russia,  Pnissia,  and  Austria. 
n.  ,The  re-establishment  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  in 
their  former  independence.  III.  The  reconstruction 
of  Prussia,  assigning  to  that  kingdom  a  frontier  on 
the  Elbe.  IV.  The  cession  to  Austria  of  the  mari- 
time town ,  of  Trieste,  with  the  lllyrian  provinces. 
The  emancipation  of  Spain  and  Holland,  as  matters 
in  which  England,  no  party  to  the  Congress,  took 
chief  interest,  was  not  stirred  for  the  present,  but  re- 
served for  consideration  at  the  general  peace.  A 
Qoncluding  article  stipulated  that  the  condition  of 
the  European  powers,  great  and  small,  as  might  be 
settled  at  the  peace,  should  be  guarantied  to  ail  and 
each  of  them,  and  not  innovated  upon  except  by 
general  consent. 

Bonaparte  in  return  offered  much^  but  most  of  his 
cessions  were  clogged  vrith  conditions,  which  at 
once  shpwed  how  unwillingly  they  were  made,  and 
eeeined  in  most  cases,  to  provide  the  means  of  an- 
nulling them  when  times  should  be  favourable. 

I.  The  grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw  Napoleon  agreed 
to  yield  up,  but  sdpulatcd  that  Duntzic,  with  its  forti- 
fications demolished,  should  remain  a  free  town,  and 
that  Saxony  should  be  indemnified  for  the  cession 
of  the  dutchy,  at  the  expense  of  Pnissia  and  Austria. 
U.  The  cession  of  the  Ilhrian  provinces  was  agreed 
to,  but  the  seaport  of  Trieste  was  reserved.  III. 
Contained  a  stipulation  that  the  German  confedera- 
tion should  extend  to  the  Oder.  Lastly,  the  territory 
of  Denmark  was  to  be  guarantied. 

Before  this  tardy  agreement  to  grant  some  of  the 
terms  which  the  allies  had  demanded,  could  arrive 
at  Prague,  the  lOth  of  August,  the  day  which  con- 
cluded the  armistice,  had  expired,  and  Austria  had 
passed  ff om  the  friendship  of  France  into  the  federa- 
tion of  the  allies.  On  the  night  betwixt  the  lOth 
and  nth,  rockets  of  a  new  and  brilliant  kind  flick- 
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ersd  m  theair  fipom  hsn^t  to  luighl,  Itctinjit  Pn«i» 
and  Trachenbeii^  the  head^arters  of  the  Rmpewr 
of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  to  announce  to  these 
sovereigns  that  the  armistioe  was  broken  ofT.    * 

Mettemich  and  Caulaincourt  still  continned  their 
negotiations;  and  Napoleon  seemed  on  a  sodden 
sincerely  desirous  of  the  peaoe  about  which  he  had 
hitherto  trifled.  Mettermch  persisted  in  his  demand 
of  Trieste  and  the  Hanse  towns.  He  rejected  the 
extension  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rnine^  as  a 
demand  made  at  a  time  so  ill-chosen  as  to  be  neailj 
ridiculous;  and  he  required  that  the  indooendenee of 
Grermany  should  be  declared  (reek  as  weu  as  that  of 
Switzerland. 

Bonaparte  at  length  consented,  to  all  these  de- 
mands, which,  if  they  had  been  admitted  dnrin^  hi^ 
interview  with  Metteroich,  on  the  2Sth  June,  or  de- 
clared to  the  Congress  before  the  lOih  Aujmst,  most 
have  availed  to  secure  peace.  It  is  probable,  eiiher 
that  Napoleon  was  unwilling  to  make  his  mind  v^ 
to  consent  to  terms  which  he  thought  humiliating, 
or  that  he  made  the  concessions  at  a  time  when  they 
would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  accepted,  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  the  chance  of  ¥^r,  yet  preaerre  with 
his  subjects  the  credit  of  having  been  willing  to  make 
peace. 

It  has  been  ssid,  vrith  much  plausibility^  that  the 
allies,  on  their  part,  were  confirmed  in  their  reeoha- 
tion  to  demand  high  terms,  by  the  news  of  the  de- 
cisive batde  of  Yittoria,  and  the  probability,  ihac,  in 
consequence,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  minit 
be  soon  employed  in  the  invasion  of  France.  Na- 
poleon entertained  the  same  impression,  and  sent 
Soult,  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  to  make  a  stand,  if 
possible,  against  the  victorious  Enghsh  general,  and 
protect  at  least  the  territory  of  France  itselilt 


CHAPTER  LXVin. 

Amount  and  dittrifautian  oTtbe  Tnpek  Annv  «t  itm 
Hottilitict— ofUie  Annies  of  the  AUiei.— Plao  oftbs  Ci 

on  both  Bidet.— Return  of  Moreaa  ftom  Amenca.  to  . 

Allie*.— Attack  on  Dresden  bjr  the  AlKee  en  SRh  Aun^— Ila* 

Kleon  arrivea  to  it4  succour. -~  Battle  eonliooed  on  Che  snk.-' 
Ath  of  General  Moreau.— Defeat  and  Retreat  of  the  ABm, 
with  great  Ions.— Napoleon  returns  fiom  the  ponniC  lo  Drneden^ 
indispoaed.— Vandamme  attacks  the  Alliea  at  Gulai— is  drives 
back  towards  Peteitwald.— Oooflict  on  the  heliits  of  Pelew 
wald.— Vandantme  is  Defiiated  and  mad*  priaoaar.— Eflads  of 
the  vicloqr  of  Cuhn,  on  the  Alfiea— and  on  rtapolega. 

At  no  period  during  the  armistice  had  the  hopes  of 
peace  been  so  probable,  as  to  suspend  lor  a  moment 
the  most  active  preparations  for  war. 

Napoleon,  determined,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  render  Dresden  the  centre  of  his  operaliona,  had 
exerted  the  utmost  industry  in  convertmg  that  beao- 
tiful  capital  into  a  species  of  citadd.  All  the  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood,  including  those  which  soranoh 
adorned  the  public  gardens  and  walki^  had  been  eat 
down,  and  employed  in  the  constmction  of  a  chain 
of  redoubts  and  field-works,  secured  by  fiMsea  and 
paUsadea,  which  were  calculated  to  render  the  citr 
very  defensible.  But,  besides  Dresden  its^  wita 
the  neighbouring  monntain-fortresseSb  the  French 
emperor  possessed  as  strongly  fortified  plaoesi  Tor- 

tau,  Wittemberg,  Magdeburg,  and  others  on  .tiis 
'Abe,  which  secured  him  the  possession  of  the  tidr 
and  beautiful  valley  of  that  river.  He  had  establish 
cd  an  intrenched  camp  at  the  celebrated  portion  of 
Pirn  a,  and  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Elbe^ 
near  Kosnigstein,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
communication  betwixt  that  mount ain-fortreas  fllod 
the  fort  of  Stolpen.    This  showed  Napoleon's 


t  Tike  ooort  of  Napoleon  were  anrased  at  tUs  tune  by  an  hiei- 
dent  oonneeted  with  SoaK'a  departure.  As  bo  had  be^n  dcaignflt 
to  oommand  in  tbp,Oonnan  eampaicn,  this  new  destioatioB  ooai- 
pelled  him  to  acll  bis  horsest  and  make  various  other  inoonvenient . 
sacrifices  to  the  hurry  of  the  moment  His  wif4>,  the  Durheaa  of 
DaJmatia.  a  lady  of  a  spirit  equal  to  that  of  the  freat  soldfier  la 
whom  she  was  wtxlded,  went  boldly  into  the  empenr's  prosnaaa 
to  state  her  giievances ;  to  insist  that  her  hosband  had  been  sa^ 
ioctrd  to  too  mrich  fatiniioa  sorvico,  and  to  mnonstrate  antaat 
his  beinf  employed  in  fhe  Pyrenees.    **  Go,  madam,"  said  moo* 


leoo  sternlv }  "  remember  that  I  am  not  your  liosbaod,  and  if  1 
were,  you  oared  not  use  mo  thus.  Go,  and  remember  ft  is  a  wi^'a 
duty  to  assist  bur  husband,  not  to  tease  him."  Such  was  (with. 
every  respect  to  the  ladv^bo  mifbt,  ootwitlartaodiaff.  dki  well  to 
be  angry)  the  imporiai  '  Tanrior  of  a  8brow.''-H6as  JBnialrca 
daFoooilK,  t.  tL  p.  IMJ 
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prehenrion.of  an  ^tad(  ftom  the  okocintaiiit  of  Bo- 
nemia,  behind  which  the  Auatriens  had  been  aesem- 
bliDg  jhelr  army.  In  thb  destined  battle-ground, 
Napoleon  asaembled  the  young  conscripts,  who 
continued  to  pour  from  the  French  frontier ;  and 
who|  by  a«  singularly  ingenious  species  of  comoina- 
tion,  were  learning;  the  duties  of  their  new  condi- 
tion,  even  ^hile,  with  arms  in  their  hands  for  the 
first  time,  they  were  marching  to  the  field  of  ao- 
tion.* 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  Napoleon  had  assem- 
bled about  250,000  men  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  This 
great  force  was  stationed  so  as  best  to  confront  the 
enemy  on  the  i>ointa  where  they  had  assembled  their 
troops.  At  Leipsie,  there  were  collected  60,000  men, 
under  co m mand  of  Oudinot.  At  Loewenberg,  Grold- 
berg,  Bantzlau,  and  other  towns  on  the  boniers  of 
Silesia,  were  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Macdon- 
ald.  Another  army  of  fiO^pOO  were  quartered  in  Lu- 
satia,  near  Zittau.  St.  Cyr,  with  20,000^  was  sta- 
tioned near  Pima,  to  observe  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  passes  through  which  the  Elbe  dis- 
charges its  waters  upon  Saxony.  In  Dresden,  the 
emperor  himself  lay  with  his  guard,  amounting  to 
26^000  men,  the  flower  of  his  army.  Besides  these 
hosts,  Bonaparte  had  a  considerable  army  in  Italy 
under  the  viceroy  Eugene;  and  25,000  Bavarians 
were  assembled  as  an  army  of  reserve,  under  Gene- 
ral Wrede.  Almost  all  his  old  lieutenants,  who  had 
fought  and  won  so  often  in  his  cause,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  this  important  war ;  and  even  Mu- 
rat,  who  had  been  on  inuifTerent  terms  with  his  rela- 
tive, came  anew  from  his  beautiful  capital  of  Na- 
ples, to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  wielding  his  sabre 
a^^ainst  his  old  friends  the  Cossacks. 

The  preparations  of  the  allies  were  upon  a  scale 

Xally  ample.  The  accession  of  the  Austrians  had 
zed  at  disposal  in  Bohemia  120,000  men,  to  whom 
the  allies  joined  80,00Q  Russians,  and  Prussians, 
which  brought  the  whole  force  to  200,000  men. 
Schwartzenberg  had  been  selected  to  command 
this^  which  was  called  the  grand  army  of  the  allies, 
— a  ludicious  choice,  not  only  as  a  fitting  compliment 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  joined  the  con- 
federacy at  so  critical  a,  moment,  but  on  account  of 
Schwartzenberg's  military  talents,  his  excellent 
sound  sense,  penetration,  good-humour,  and  placidi- 
ty of  temper;  qjialities  essential  in  every  general,  but 
especially  in  him  i4)on  whom  reposes  the  delicate 
duty  of  commanding  an  army  composed  of  differ- 
ent nations.  This  large  host  lay  in  and  about 
Prague,  and,  concealed  by  the  chain  of  hills  called 
the  Erzgebirge,  waa  ready  to  rush  into  Saxony  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  should  ofier  of  surprising 
DresdeiL 

The  other  moiety  of  the  original  invading  army, 
amounting  to  80,000^  consisting  of  Russians  and 
Prussians,  coUed  the  army  of  Silesia,  and  command- 
ed by  Blucher,  defended  the  frontier  of  that  country, 
and  the  road  to  Breslau.  Nearer  the  gatee  of  Ber- 
lin was  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  with  an  army 
cpnsistine  of  30,000  Swedes,  and  about  50,000  Prus- 
sians ana  Russians  {  the  former  being  the  corps  of 
Bulow  and  Tauenzein,  the  latter  those  of  Winzen- 
gerode  and  Woronzon.  Besides  these  armies,  Wal- 
modon,  with  a  force  consisting  of  30,000  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  insurgent  Grermana,  was  at  Schwe- 
rin,  in  the  dutchy  of  Mccklenberg;  Hiller,  with 
40,000  Austrians,  watched  the  Italian  army  of  tho 
viceroy ;  and  the  Prince  of  Reuss  confronted  the 
Bavanan  troops  with  an  army  equal  in  strength  to 
Wrede's  own. 

The  allies,  had  asrenl  upon  a  plan  of  operations 
equally  cautious  ana  enective.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  oi^nally  sketched  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 

*  AoeordfQKS>OTden  aeeantelr  cttJcnhtfid.-tha  Uttla  btnds  of 
recniiti,  wttiof  off  from  difltsrant  point*,  or  dep6ta  on  the  fiooticr, 
net  together  at  place*  ai«i(n«d,  and,  aa  their  numbcra  increaaea 
by  each  Ruccnaive  junction,  were  rormctl  fimt  into  companiM, 
qaxt  into  battaliooa.  aod  last  into  mfftnMnM ;  learning,  of  eoinae, 
toproctivc  suceaaaWelr  tho  duticfl  bclon^n^  to  these  vahotts  bodiea. 
wTien  ibty  joiiMd  the  anny.  tbo«n  coinlnnationa,  which  had  but 
been  adoptoa  temporariljr,  were  laid  aaidp,  the  union  of  tho  niarch- 
inc  battaJion  diaiolvad,  and  the  cotncriptfl  distributed  anonc  old 
iintj.  whose  e\4mi)Ie  nij^ht  coin(>lcto  the  discipline  which 
I  in  a  tennal  waj. 
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Swedtti,  and  afterwud  revised  and  nprovtd  by  tte 
celebrated  Horeau.  That  renowned  French  general 
had  been  induced,  by  the  complexion  of  matters  in 
Europe,  and  the  invitation  of  Russia,  to  leaTC  Amm^ 
ica,  join  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  bring  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  for  which  he  was  so 
famous,  to  enlighten  their  military  councils.  His 
conduct  in  thus  passing  over  to  the  camp  of  France's 
enemies,  has  been  ably  defended  by  some  as  the  aot 
of  a  patriot  who  desired  to  destroy  the  despotisni 
which  had  been  established  in  his  country,  while 
others  have  censured  him  for  arming  against  his  na- 
tive'land;  in  revenge  for  unworthy  usages  which  he 
had  recerved  from  its  ruler.  Much  of  the  justice  dt 
the  case  must  rest  upon  what  we  cannot  know— the 
purpose,  namely,  of  Moreau,  in  case  of  ultimate  sno- 
cess.  Ue  c^tamly  had  not,  as  Bemadotte  might 
plead,  acquired  such  rights  in,  and  such  obligations 
to  another  country,  as  to  supersede  the  natural 
claims  of  his  birth-place.  Tet  he  might  be  justified 
in  the  eye  of  patriotism,  if  his  ultimate  object  really 
was  to  restore  France  to  a  rational  degree  of  libert]^ 
under  a  regulated  gOTemment ;  and  such  it  is  statea 
to  have  been.  Any  purpose  short  of  this  must  leave 
him^guilty  of  the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  his  duty 
to  his  country  to  his  nrirate  revenge.  He  was,  how- 
ever, highly  nonourea  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
particular ;  and  his  presence  was  justly  considered 
as  a  great  accession  to  the  coimdl  of  war  of  the 
allies. 

So  many  men  of  talent,  and  two  of  them  masters 
of  the  French  tactics,  had  no  difficulty  in  divining 
the  mode  in  which  Bonaparte  meant  to  conduct  the 
present  campaign.  They  easily  saw  that  he  intend- 
ed to  join  nis  strong  and  effective  reserve  o^the 
Siard  to  anv  of  the  armies  placed  on  the  frontier  of 
axony,  wnere  a  pdnt  of  attack  presented  itself; 
and  thus  advance  upon,  oveipower,  and  destroy  the 
enemy  whom  he  should  find  in  fixmt,  as  the  hunted 
tiger  springs  upon  the  victim  which  he  has  selected 
out  of^  the  circle  of  hunters,  who  surround  him 
with  protend<»d  spears.  To  meet  this  mode  of  attacki 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  the  means  of  the 
allied  armies  being  defeated  successively  and  in  de> 
tail,  it  was  resolved  that  the  general  against  whom 
Bonaparte's  first  effort  shoulu  be  directed,  should  on 
no  account  accept  of  the  profiered  battle,  but,  with* 
drawing  his  troops, before  the  emperor,  should  decoy 
him  as  far  as  possible  in  pursuit,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  other  armies  of  the  allies  should  advance 
upon  his  rear,  destroy  his  communications^  and 
finally  effect  their  purpose  of  closing  round  him  in 
every  direction. 

The  grand  army,  commanded  by  Schwartzenbergi 
was  particulaiiy  dfrected  to  this  latter  task,  because^ 
while  it  would  have  been  dangerous  in  Napoleon  <m 
that  point  to  have  sought  them  out  by  storming  the 
mountain-passes  of  Bohemia,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  for  Schwartzenberg  than  to  rush  down  upon 
Dresden  when  Bonaparte  should  leave  that  city  un  • 
covered,  for  however  ahort  an  interval. 

Blucher  was  the  first  who,  advancing  from  Silesia,* 
and  menacing  the  armies  of  Maodonald  and  Ney, 
induced  Bonaparte  to  march  to  join  them  with  his 

guard,  and  with  a  great  body  of  cavafry  commanded 
y  Latour  Maubourg.  He  left  Dresden  on  the  15th 
August ;  he  threw  bridges  over  the  Bober,  and  ad- 
yanced  with  rapidity,  hiiinging  forward  Macdonald's 
division  in  aid  of  his  own  force.  But  the  Prussian 
general  was  faithful  to  the  plan  laid  dovra.  He  made 
an  admirable  retreat  across  theKatzbach,  admit- 
ting the  French  to  nothing  but  skirmishes,  in  which 
the  allies  had  some  advantage.  Finally^  he  estab^ 
lished  himself  in  a  position  on  the  river  Niesse,  near 
Jauer,  u>  as  to  cover  Silesia  and  its  capital.      . 

On  the  21at  August,  Napoleon  learned  the  inters 
esting  news,  that  while  he  was  preesinfs  forward  on 
the  retreating  Pruasiana,  Dresden  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  taken.  His  guards  had  instant  or- 
ders to  return  to  Saxony.  He  himself  set  out  early 
on  the  2dd.  It  was  fiili  time;  for  Schwartzenberg. 
with  whom  came  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
«a,  as  well  as  General  Moreau,  had  descended  from 
Bohemiat  and,  eeiioeatnting  thsv  grand  army  oa 
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iba  left  htatk  of  iha  Bibs,  wttre  ah»«d3r  approtcluilg 
'the  wallii  of  Dresden^  Napfoleon'a  point  of  support, 
mad  the  pivot  of  hie  operations.  Leaving^  therefore, 
to  Maodonold  the  task  of  controlling  Btuoher,  the 
emperxtr  «H  ont  with  the  Slitc  of  his  armv  ;  yet,  with 
all  the  speed  he  couM  exert,  very  nearly  came  too 
lato  to  save  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 

General  St.  Cyr,  who  bad  been  left  with  about 
20,000  men  to  observe  the  Bobctnian  passes,  was  in 
no  condition  to  make  a  stand,  when  they  poured  out 
itpou  bim  six  or  seven  times  his  own  number.  Ht; 
threw  himself  with  his  troops  into  i>resdeni  in  iiopes, 
by  means  of  its  recent  fortidcatians,  to  defend  it  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Napoleon.  Tlie  allies  having  found 
little  resistance  on  th^ir  march,  displayed  thetr  huge 
array  before  the  city,  divided  into  four  oohimns,  about 
ii»ur  o'clock,  on  (he  26th  August,  and  instantly  com- 
menced the  assault.  If  they  should  be  able  to  take 
IDrcsden  before  it  could  be  relieved  by  Bonaparte,  the 
war  mi^ht  be  considerod  as  nearly  ended,  since  they 
muLd  ID  that  case  obtain  complete  command  of  his 
line  of  CDmmunication  with  France,  and  had  at  th«ir 
mercy  his  recruits  and  s^splies  of  every  kii>d. 

The  scheme. of  attack  wa«  excellently  laid,  but  the 
allied  generals  dkl  not  pursue  it  with  the  necessary 
activity.  The  signal  for  onset  shoukl  have  been  giv- 
en instantly,  yet  ihey  paused  for  the  arrival  of  Kle- 
nau,  with  an  additional  corps  d'armee,  and  the  as* 
•Ault  was  postponed  until  next  morning. 

On  the  2eth,  at  break  of  day,  the  allies  advanced 
in  aix  columns,  under  a  tremendous  fire.  They  car- 
tied  a  great  redoubt  near  the  city-gate  of  Dippoldis- 
walde,  and  soon  after  another  ;  tney  closed  on  the 
French  on  every  point ;  the  bombs  and  balls  began 
to  fall  thick  on  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  terrifled 
city;  and,  in  engaging  «ll  his  reser^'es,  St.  Cyr, 
whose  conduct  was  neroicnl,  felt  he  had  yet  too  few 
nen  to  defend  works  of  such  extent.  It  was  at  this 
cctsis,  while  all  thought  a  surrender  was  inevitable, 
that  columns,  rushing  forward  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent,  were  seen  advancing  on  Dtesden  from  the 
rJKht  side  of  the  Elbe,  sweeping  over  its  magnificent 
pvidges,  and  pressing  through  the  streets,  to  engage 
in  the  defence  of  the  almost  overpowered  city.  The 
Child  of  Desdny  himself  was  beheld  amidst  his  sol- 
^era^  who,  far  from  exhibiting  fatigue,  notwithstand- 
ing a  severe  forced  march  from  the  frontiers  of  l^ile- 
sia,  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  to  be  led  into  imme- 
diate bftttl&  Napoleon  halted  to  reassoro  the  King 
of  Saxony^  who  was  apprehensive  of  the  destruction 
•f  his  capttal.  while  his  troops,  marching  through 
thecity.  halted  on  the  weetem  side,  at  those  avenues, 
from  which  it  was  designed  they  should  debouche 
vpon  the  enemy. 

Two  sallies  wetB  then  made  under  Napoleon's  eye, 
Vy  Ney  and  Mortier.  The  one  column,  pouring  from 
the  gate  of  Plaaen^  attacked  the  allies  on  the  left 
flank ;  the  others,  issiang  from  that  of  Pima,  assail- 
ed tibeir  right.  The  Pnissians  were  dislod^^ed  from 
an  opeo,q)ace,  called  the  Qreat  Garden,  which  cov- 
ered their  advance  apon  the  ramparts ;  and  the  war 
i)egan  already  to  change  its  face,  the  alliesdraw^hg 
oCftom  the  pokita  they  had  attaeked  so  fiercely, 
wneM  they  found  them  secured  by  these  unexpected 
defenders.  They  remained,  however,  in  firont  of 
each  other,  the  Bentmela  on  each  side  being  in  close 
VManity,  until  next  mommg. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  the  battle  ivas  renewed 
ilfMier  torrents  of  rain,  and  amid  a  tempest  of  wind. 
NaiMMeoi,  manceuvring  with  excellence  altogether 
his  own,  ORuaed  his  troops,  bow  inoreased  by  con- 
Qentratbn  to '  nearly  200,000  men,  to  Si»  oat  from  lAte 
city  upon  different  poists.  the  several  coIinnnB  di- 
^RSffging  fram  each  other  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan  when 
It  is  expanded ;  and  thus  directed  them  upon  such 
points  aa  seenoed  most  aasailabie  fdopg  the  allies' 
vhoie  pc»sitiQi^  which  occapied  the  heights  from 
Blftuen  to  Strehlen.  In  this  manner,  hie  plan  as- 
aiated.hy  the  stormy  weather,  which  servea  to  con- 
cml  his  movements,  he  commeneed  an  attack  imon 
biath  flanks  of  the  anemy.  On  the  left  he  oh  tamed 
an  adranuge,  from  a  large  interval  left  in  the  alhed 
laiei  to  receivethe  division  of  Klenau,  who  were  in 
im  mot  ai  oomiBKafH  but  exhawlMl  with  latigae  and 


bad  weather:  ami  thfiSi^ftfi^^lteis  ni|dered  almost  un^ 
serviceable.  In  the  mean  time.  e»  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  continued  on  both  sid^s,  Napoleon  obserrtd  one 
of  the  batteries  of  theYoling  Guard  slacken  its  fire. 
General  Gmirgaud,  sent  to  inquire  the  cause,  brought 
information  that  thegUns  were  placed  too  low  fore-  ' 
ply  with  edtant.^e  to  the  enemy's  fire  from  the 
nigh  ground,  and  that  the  balls  from  theSrench  bat- 
tery were  most  of  ihem  lost  in  the  earth.  **  Fire  on, 
neverthelegs,"  was  the  emperor's  replv  ;  "  we  rpMst 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  on  that  point." 

The  fire  was  rewmed,  and  from  an  cxiraordinaiy 
movement  amongst  the  troops  on  the  hi'ff.  the  French 
bceame  aware  that  some  person  of  high  rank  had 
been  struck  down.  Napoleon  supposed  tbnt  the 
sufferer  must  be  Schwartzeubrrg.  He  paid  him  a 
tribute  of  regret,  and  added,  with  the  sort  of  super- 
srition  peculiar  fo  his  mind,  "^^  then,  was  the  yic- 
tim  whom  the  fatal  fire  at  Ihchall  indicated  1*  I  aT- 
ways  regarded  it  as  a  presagie — it  is  now  claiij  whom 
it  concerned." 

Next  mornipg,  howe\ner,  a  peasant  brought  to 
Napoleon  more  precise  accounts.  The  ofrfcor  of 
distinction  had  both  legs  shattered  by  the  fatal  bid- 
let-^he  was  transported  from  the  field  on  a  bif-r  com- 
posed of  lances— the  Emperor  of  Rtissia  and  King 
of  Prussia  had  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and 
solicitude.  The  man  ended  this  account  by  bring- 
ing rhe  fallen  officer's  dog,  a  greyhound,  whose  col- 
Ini-  bore  the  name  of  Morenu.  This  great  general 
di^d  a  few  days  aftc^^yard,  having  Fuftred  amputa- 
tion of  the  wounded  linjbs,  which  he  bore  with  great 
fortitude.  Hia  talents  and  personal  worth  were 
undisputed,  and  those  who,  more  hold  than  we  are, 
shall  decide  that  his  conouct  in  one  inr«rance  too 
much  resembled  thatof  Coriolanus  and  the  ConFia- 
ble  of  Bourbon,  must  yet  allow  that  the  fault,  like 
that  of  those  great  men,  was  atoned  for  by  an  early 
and  a  violent  death. 

Moreau  is  said  to  have  fbrmed  the  plan  on  which 
the  attack  on  Dresden  was  conducted.  His  death 
must  therefore  have  disconcerted  it.  But  besides 
this,  the  allies  had  calculated  upon  Bomy^arte's 
absence,  and  upon  the  place  being  slightly  defefid«d« 
They  were  disappointed  in  both  respects ;  and  hi9 
sudden  arrival  at  rhe  head  of  a  choice,  if  not  a  nu- 
merous army,  had  entirely  changed  the  nature  qf 
the  combat.  They  had  necome  defenders  at  the 
very  time  when  they  reckoned  on  being  assailants ; 
ana  their  troops,  particularly  the  Austrians,  who  had 
in  former  wars  received  such  dreadful  cause  to  re- 
collect the  name  of  Napoleon,  were  discoura^red. 
Even  if  they  repelled  the  French  into  Dresden,  they 
had  prodded  no  magazines  of  support  in  fi-ont  of  n, 
should  the  aUied  army  be  designed  to  remain  there. 
Jomini,  the  celebrated  Swnss  eogihecr,  who  h^^ 
exchanged,  some  short  time  bcfi)re,  the  service  oi 
Napoleon  for  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander*  pro- 
posed the  daring  plan  of  changing  tlje  front  of  the 
army  during  the  action|  and  attacking  in  force  the 
left  of  the  French,  which  might  hwre  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  But  the  experiment  NeHf  thot:^jL 
with  some  justice,  t^o  perilous  to  be  attempted,  witjl 
a  disc*onraged  and  disordered  army.  A^retreat  wtik 
therefore,  resolved  upon,  and,  owing:  to  Ibe  w<;i;tb^, 
thestateof  the  roads,  and  the  close  porauit  oftlui 
French,  it  was  a  disastroi^  one.  "yhe  9UCQGflR^ 
operatk>ne  of  the  French  had  estabhi>(Ded  the  jEiiig 
of  Naples  on  the  western  road  to  Bohemia,  by  F ny- 
berg;  and  Vandamme,  with  a  strong  diviaon, 
hloeked  im  that  which  Ira  directly  southward  i]p  t^ 
Elbe,  by  Pima. 

The  two  principal  roads  being  thus  cjlosed  agi^nat 
Schwartzenberg  and  his  army,  nothing  remaini^d 
for  them  but  to  retreat  through  the  interval  between 
these  h.ghways  by  nteh  couniry  patha  rfh  they ofHiM 
find,  wmoh,  bad  m  themselves,  had  been  raodenK 
almost  impassable  by  the  weather.  Th^ey  wei^^ur- 
sued  by  the  French  in  every  direction,  and  loai,- what 
had  of  late  been  nnuatial,  a  great  number  of  Doaon- 
era.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  F|eo>p  wefa 
killed  and  wounded;  but  tlie  loss  of  the  alfiaa  was 
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«•  gffgit,  whH»  their  pfMbtten,  aimoKtaU  AnfttiiaRML 
amouDted  to  from  13,000  to  ie,tMX>.  Tlas  is  admitted 
by  Bootourlin.  Tbe  French  cany  the  lose  to  60,000, 
which  is  an  obyious  exaggeration  $  but  half  tbe 
iramber  does  not  probably  exceed  the  real  extent  of 
the  loss.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  such  roads 
as  have  been  described,  the  allies,  out  of  more  than 
one  hundn^  guns  which  they  brought  into  position, 
should  have  lost  only  twenty-six.  It  was,  notwith- 
standing, a  battle  with  important  consequences, 
such  asnad  not  of  late  resulted  from  any  of  Napo- 
leon's great  victories^  It  proved,  indeed,  the  last 
favour  of  an  unmixed  character  which  fortune  re- 
served for  her  ancient  favourite,  and  it  had  all  the 
dazzling  rapidity  and  resistless  strength  of  an  un- 
sspect^  thunderbolt. 

Having  seen  this  brilliant  day  to  a  close,  Napo- 
leon returned  to  Dresden  on  norseback,  his  gray 
ca{)pte  and  slouched  hat  streaming  with  water, 
while  the  indifSBrent  appearance  of  his  horse  and 
furniture,  his  awkward  seat  and  carriage,  mads  a 
singular  contrast  with  those  of  Murat,  whose  bear- 
ins  AS  a  horseman  was  inimitable,  and  whose  bat- 
tle dress  was  always  distinguished  by  its  theatrical 
finery,  t 

The  venerable  King  of  Saxony  received  his  deliv- 
erer with  rapture,  for  to  him,  personally.  Bonaparte 
certainly  was  such,  though  considered  by  many  of 
his  subjects  in  a  very  difierent  light.  Napoleon  be- 
harved  generousljr  after  the  action,  distributing  mon- 
ey among  the  citizens  of  Dresden,  who  had  suffered 
nam  the  cannonade,  and  causing  the  greatest  care 
to  be  taken  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  allies. 

The  next  morning  this  ever-vigilant  ^irit  was 
again  on  horseback,  directing  his  victorious  troops 
inportnit  of  the  enemy.  They  were  despatched 
in  diflersnt  columns,  to  pursue  the  allies  on  the 
broken  roads  bv  which  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  to  aUow  them  no  rest  nor  refc^ge.  No 
flrame,  even  of  iron,  could  have  supported  the  fatigues 
of  both  mind  and  body  to  which  Napoleon  had  sub- 
(eciod  himself  within  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
He  was  perpetuaUy  eoroosed  to  the  storm,  and  had 
nmy  taked  rest  or  reneshment.  He  is  also  stated 
Co  have  suftefed  from  having  eaten  hascSy  some 
Ibod'Of  a  coerse  and  indigestible  quality,  t  Through 
ooe  or  other,  or  the  whole  of  theae  causes  combined. 
Napoleon  became  very  muoh  indisposed,  and  was 
firerailed  upon  to  tetum  in  his  carriage  to  Dresden, 
instead  of  remainiqg  at  Pima,  more  close  in  tfce 
teso-  of  his  pttraning  oattations,  to  direct  their  mo- 
tions. The  PmqcE  officers,  at  least  some  of  them, 
aiecribeto  this  eircumsiaoee,  as  the  primary  cause, 
a  ^leatt  critical,  and  most  oneirpected  miafortune, 
which  bdfell  bis  arms  at  this  time. 

On  the  99th  of  August,  the  Prench  still  continued 
to  push  their  advantages.  The  King^  of  Naples^ 
Mftrmont,  and  St.  Cyr,  were  each  prsssmg  upon  the 
iNirsuic  of  the  eohimas  of  the  allies,  to  v^hieh  they 
bed  been  severally  attached.  A  corps  d*arm^,  m 
about  SO,90Omenj  had  been  intrusted  to  the  con- 
tact of  Vandammfe  whose  character  as  a  general, 
tor  skill,  determined  bravery,  and  activity,  was  re- 
spected, while  he  was  detested  by  the  Oi^mans  on 
account  of  his  rudeness  and  rapacity,  and  disUkcd 
by  his  comrades  because  of  the  ferocious  obstinacy 
of  his  di8position.§  With  this  maiL  who,  not  with- 
out some  of  the  good  quahties  which  distinguished 
Bonaparte^s  offlcers,  preseftted  even  a  oaricamre  of 

•  Uomiol',  t  ir.jp.  seo ;  Savnv.  t  iit.  p.  MN  {  MOiUiy  Repoitf 
to  tlw  emperets :  Baion  Fun,  t.  li.  p.  809.  ] 
t  (Buon  d'Odelaben.  Relation  OfroonitanoiCe.  t  L  p.  198.] 
f  Tb  be  praciM.-7a  itouldar  of  mutton,  •tuflfecl  with  nrllct  wm 

a«Diy  dinier  wbipb  hw  attemkfiu  ftoiud  proeun  for  aim  <m  the 
.  .Mabumet.  who  wui  a  fkvoarite  of  Naixileon,  •ufiered  by 
Jfuw  in  ■iiailair  vmiidi.  Bat  th*  tfaputder  of  mutton,  in  the 
osM  of  the  Atabfam^imphet,  had  the  (JODde«cee«lbi»tA  |iv«i  its 
^Dneuxner  vvmst  of  to.ddetfrieu*  qoOitte.  thouch  not  till  to 
sad  oAtoo'too  nocfl  for  oia  JieHth 

7*  flSr^Mrf  do  Pre*  reoreavott  Tandlunme  at  'Wanaw.  as 
to^tiof  with  faw  own  hand  a  wiett,  the  •ecretarjr  (kT  a  PoiMi 


>fijr  not  havioc  fiiraiihed  Uinwith»rat 
ittopoorman  badtonlead  in  excoao 
e  dar  before  eanied  olTaU  tha^  was  in 


,    .  ,.ly<tf  lokay, al- 

I  poor  man  had  to  bM  in  excoaa  thai  King  Jonais 

^ r  before  eanied  ofltsU^tbat  was  ki  the  oellar.    A  sasr- 

lot  was  ascribed  to  Booapaite,  **that  if  to  tod  Md  two  Tandam- 
SMS  ta  Ussank^  to  Bias  tovasiailaSto  OBS  k«i«  Ito  other.'* 
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the  viesB  aaoribad  to  dieia,  tha  miafonoiisa  of  Ua 
master  in  this  campaign  were  destined  to  commeBea. 

Vandamme  had  advanced  as  for  as  Peterswaid,  a 
small  town  in  the  Erc^ebirge,  or  Bohemian  moiu- 
tains,  forcing  before  him  a  column  of  Russiana, 
feeble  in  number,  but  excellent  in  point  of  charactev 
and  discipline,  commanded  by  Count  Oetermann^ 
who  were  retreating  upon  Topiitz.  This  town  was 
the  point  on  which  ail  the  retiring,  some  of  which 
might  be  almost  termed  the  fugitive,  divisions  of  the 
allies  were  directing  their  course.  If  Vandamme 
could  have  defeated  Ostermann,  and  carried  this 
place,  he  might  have  established  bimself^  with  his 
corp»  of  30,000  men,  on  the  only  road  practicable  for 
artuiery,  by  which  the  allies  could  march  to  Prague: 
90  that  thiey  must  eithfT  have  remained  enclosed 
between  his  corps  d'arm^  and  those  of  the  other 
French  generals  who  pressed  on  their  rear,  or  else 
thev  must  have  abandoned  their  guns  and  baggage^ 
and  endeavoured  to  cross  the  mountains  by  such 
wild  tracks  as  w«re  used  only  by  shepherds  and  pea- 
sants. 

It  was  on  the  29th,  in  the  morning,  that,  acting 
under  so  strong  a  temptation  as  we  have  mentioned, 
Vandamme  had  the  temerity  to  de8(^nd  the  hill 
from  Peterswald,  to  the  village  of  Culm,  whieh  ia 
situated  in  a  very  deep  valley  betwixt  that  town  and 
Tophtz.  As  he  advanced  towards  Toplits,  it  ap- 
peared that  his  plan  was  about  to  be  crowned  wiui 
success.  The  persons  of  the  Emperor  of  Rataia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  members  of  their  ca- 
binet, and  the  whole  depot  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  allies,  seemed  now  within  his  clutch^  and,  alieady 
alarmed,  his  expected  prey  were  beginning  to  at- 
tempt their  .eacape  in  different  directions.  Van* 
damme  seemed  within  a  hand's  grasp  of  the  prise; 
for  his  operation,  if  complete,  must  bavetotaHy  dis^ 
organized  the  allied  army,  and  the  Frinch  mi|^ 
perhaps  have  pursued  them  to  the  very  jgates  of 
Prague,  nay,  of  Vienna.  Tbe  French  advaneed«« 
guard  was  within  half  a  league  of  Toolitz,  when  Of 
a  sadden  Count  Ostermann,  who  had  hitharto  vs* 
treated  slowly,  halted,  like  a  wild-boar  brought  to 
bay,  and  commenced  the  moat  ob«itinate  and  inflexb- 
ble  reststanee.  His  troops  were  few,  but,  as  alrmdy 
said,  of  excallent  qualitv,  being  a  part  of  the  lao- 
peiial  Russian  CKiard,  whom  their  commander  gave 
to  nndersuod  that  the  safety  of  their  father  (as  tha 
Russians  affectionately  term  the  emperor)  depended 
upon  their  maintaining  their  ground.  Never  was 
the  saying  of  f^rederiek  II.,  that  theRussiaas  might 
be  siain  but  not  routed,  more  completely  verified. 
They  stood  firm  as  a  grove  of  pines  opposed  to  the 
tempest,  while  Vandamme  led  davm  corps  adaf 
corps,  to  support  his  furious  and  repeated  attacks« 
anul  at  length  he  had  bioaght  his  very  last  reserrsa 
from  the  commanding  ground  of  Peterswald,  anA 
accumulated  therm  in  the  deep  valkv  between  Gulai 
and  Toplhs.  The  brave  Ostermann  aad  lost  an  am 
m  the  action,  and  his  grenadiers  had  sufieied  sevofe* 
ly  $  httt  thev  had  gained  the  time  necessary.  Bar- 
dajr  da  Tolly,  who  now  approached  the  scene  of 
action,  brought  ap  the  first  columns  of  the  Rassians 
to  their  support :  Schwartzenberg  sent  other  'Suo- 
coors ;  and  vandamme,  in  his  turn,  werpowewd h^r 
nambers,  retreated  to  Oulm  as  nighf  closied. 

Ptndence  would  have  recommended  to  the  French 
to  have  continued  their  retreat  duting  tbe  iiigfat  to 
the  heighuof  Psterawaid:  but  expecting  prwab^ 
tha  i^pearance  of  some  of  the  Ercnch  columns  of 
pnrsuit,  morning  found  Yandamne  in  the  valley  of 
Culm,  where  night  had  set  imon  him.  In  the  mean 
timet  0tiU  greater  nuii)ber8  or  the  allied  corps,  which 
were  wandering  through  these  mountain  regional 
rspahed  to  the  bisinners  of  SchwartoenbeTV  and  Bar- 
day,  and  the  attack  was  renewed  upon  the  Freiioh 
column  at  break  of  day  on  theSOth^  with  a  saperioffttr 
of  force,  with  which  it  was  frwtless  to  contend. 
Vandamme  thereforo  disposed  himself  to  retreat  to-* 
wards  the  heights  of  Peterswald,  from  which  he  had 
descended.  Jm  at  this  moment  took  place  one  ai 
the  meat  angular  aeddants  which  distinguished  tUa 
eventful  war. 

Among  other  oorpa  d'amie  of  the  aUiM,  which 
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WflM  making  their  way  through  the  motintainf  to 
nllv  to  the  main  body  as  they  best  could,  was  that 
of  the  Prussian  General  Kleist,  who^  had  evaded  the 
poisuit  of  Su  Cyr,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
wood  of  Schoenwald,  out  of  which  he  debouched  on 
the  position  of  Peterswald,  towards  which  Van- 
dam  me  was  making  his  retreat.  While,  therefore, 
Vandamme's  retreatmg  columns  were  ascending  the 
heights,  the  ridge  which  they  proposed  to  gain  was 
seen  suddenly  occupied  by  the  troops  of  KJeist,  in 
each  a  state  of  disorder  as  announced  they  were 
escaped  from  some  presaing  scene  of  danger,  or 
hurr^'ing  on  to  some  hasty  attack. 

When  the  Prussians  came  in  sight  of  the  French, 
they  conceived  that  the  latter  were  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  them  off;  and,  histead  of  taking  a 
position  on  the  heights  lo^ntercepl  Vandamrae,  they 
determined,  it  would  seem,  to  precipitate  themselves 
down,  break  their  way  through  his  troops,  and  force 
themselves  pn  to  Toplitz.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French,  seeing  their  way  interrupted,  formed  the 
same  conclusiou  with  regard  to  Kleist's  corps, 
which  the  Prussians  had  done  concernmg  them ; 
and  each  army  being  bent  on  making  its  way  through 
that  opposed  to  them,  the  Prussians  rushed  down 
the  hill,  while  the  French  ascended  it  with  a  bravery 
of  despair,  that  supphed  the  advantage  of  ground. 

The  two  armies  were  thus  hurled  on  each  other 
like  two  oonfiicting  mobs,  enclosed  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  road,  forming,  the  descent  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  The  onset  of  the  French  horse,  under 
Corbinean,  was  so  fl asperate,  that  many  or  most  of 
them  broke  through,  although  the  acclivity  against 
which  they  advanced  would  not  in  other  circum- 
stances have  permitted  them  to  ascend  at  a  trot; 
and  the  guns  of  the  Prussians  were  for  a  moment  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  slew  many  of  the  ar- 
tillerymen. The  Prussians,  however,  soon  rallied, 
and  the  two  straggling  bodies  again  mixing  togeth- 
er, fonght  less  fiDr  the  purpose  of  victory  or  slaughter,' 
than  to  force  their  way  through  each  other's  ranks, 
and  escape  in  opposite  directions.  All  became  for  a 
time  a  mass  of  coiifusion,  the  Prussian  generals 
findmg  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  French— the 
Frencn  officers  in  the  centre  of  the  Prussians.  But 
the  army  of  the  Russians,  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
Yandamme^  appealing  in  his  rear,  put  an  end  to  thia 
aingular  conflict.  Gtenerals  Vandamme,  Haxo,  and 
Ouyot,  were  made  prisoners,  with  two  eagles  and 
7000  prisoners,  bendes  a  great  loss  in  kmed  and 
woundeji  and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  army,  many 
of  whom,  however,  afterward  rejoined  their  eagles.* 

The  victory  of  Culm,  an  event  so  unexpected  and 
important  in  a  military  view,  was  beyond  apprecia- 
tion in  the  consequences  which  it  produced  i^^on  the 
moral  feehngs  of  the  allied  troops.  Before  this  most 
propitious  event,,  they  were  retiring  as  a  routed 
army,  the  officers  and  soldiers  complaining  of  their 
generals,  and  their  generals  of  each  other.  But 
now  their  note  was  entirely  altered,  and  they 
coald  sing  songs  of  triumph,  and  api>eal  to  the 
train  of  guns  and  long  columns  of  prisoners,  in 
support  of  the  victory  which  they  claimed.  The 
apints  of  all  were  reconciled  to  the  ea^r  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  the  hopes  of  liberation  spread 
wider  and  wider  through  Germany.  The  other 
French  corps  d'arm6e,  on  the  contrary,  fearful  of 
committing  themselves  as  Vandamme  had  done, 
paused  on  arriving  at  the  verge  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  and*  followed  no  further  the  advantages 
of  the  b^tle  of  Dresden.  The  King  of  Naples  halt- 
ed at  Sayda^Marmont  at  2^nnwalde^  and  St.  Cvr  at 
Liebenau.  The  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander remained  at  Toplitz. 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  this  calamity,  how- 
ever unexpected,  with  the  imperturbable  calmness 
,  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  qualities. ,  Gen- 
eral Gorbineau,  who  commanded  in  the  singular 
charge  of  the  cavalry  up  the  hill  of  Petcrswald,  pre- 
sented himsdf  before  the  emperor  in  the  condition 
in  which  he  e8Ctt>ed  from  the  field,  covered  with  his 
own  blood  and  that  of  the  enemy,  and  holding>in  tis 
hand  a  Prussian  sabre,  which,  m  the  thick  of  the 
*  Ucarini,  t  hr.  i».  M  a  BsxDo  Fain,  t.  U.  p.  sn.] 


m^li^  he  had  exchanged  for  his  own.  Napoieon 
listened  composedly  to  the  details  he  had  to  give. 
'*  One  should  make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  eoe- 
my,"hesaid,"whereit  isimpossible,a8in  Yandamme's 
case,  to  oppose  to  him  a  bulwark  of  steeL"  Ue  then 
anxiously  examined  the  instructions  to  Vandamm& 
to  discover  if  any  thing  had  inadvertently*  alippea 
into  them,  to  encourage  the  false  step  ||fhich  that 
general  hud  taken.  £fut  npthing  was  found  which 
could  justify  or  authorize  his  advancing  beyond  Pe- 
terswald,  although  the  chance  of  possessing  himself 
of  Toplitz  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  strong  ' 
temptation. 

"  This  is  ihe  fate  of  war,"  said  Bonaparte,  turning 
to  Murau  **  Exalted  in  the  morning,  low  enough 
before  night.  There  is  but  one  step  between  triumph 
and  ruin."  He  then  fixed  his  eye s  on  the  map  which 
lay  before  him,  took  his  compass,  and  repealed,  in  a 
re  very,  the  following  verses : — 

"  J'ai  wnri,  commaddC,  vaiucu  quarante  umCfli ; 
Du  moDde;  eotre  me«  maint.  J'ai  vu  Ics  deetineea, 
Et  j'ai  tcnuouni  oo(\i^u  qu'un  coaque  £\'^nco)ciit 
Le  deatio  dea  £t&ti  dependait  d'un  momenL"  ' 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Military  Proceodit^  in  the  North  of  Qermany.— Luckan  aufanata 
to  the  Crowo  Pnnre  of  Sweden.— Battle*  of  GroM-Beerm  and 
Katzbach.— Oporationa  of  Ney  upon  B«>rKn.— He  ia  defeated  at 
DennawitK  on  the  6th  Septemfaer.— Difficult  and  eoriiairamiat 
aituatioo  of  Napoleon— He  abandoua  all  the  right  aide  of  Iha 
Elbe  to  the  Alliea.— Oporalions  of  the  Alliee  in  order  to  eflect  a 
junclion— Counter-exertions  of  Napoleon.— The  FYeoeh  Gcnerab 
averse  to  oooturainff  the  War  in  Oennanr.— DiaMaaioaa  betwist 
them  and  the  Emperor.— NapoleoD  al  Imfth  reaoivee  to ramat 
upon  Leipaic 

Thb  advices  which  arrived  at  Dresden  from  the 
north  of  Germany,  were  no  balm  to  the  bad  tidina 
from,  Bohemia.  We  must  necessarily  treat  with 
brevitv  the.high  deeds  of  arms  performed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Napoleon's  peraon,  great  as 
was  their  influence  upon  his  fortunes. 

Mar^chal  Bliicher.  it  will  be  remembered,  retreat- 
ed across  the  river  Katzbach.  to  avoid  the  engage- 
ment which  the  Emperor  of  France  endeavoured  to 
press  upon  him.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  his  headquarters  at  Potsdam. 
Napoleon,  when  departing  to  auccoor  Dresden,  on 
the  2ist  of  August,  left  orders  for  Oudinot  to  advance 
on  BerUn,  ana  for  Macdonald  to  march  upon  Biea- 
lau,  trusting  that  the  former  had  force  enoosh  to 
conquer  the  Crown  Prince,  the  latter  to  aefeal 
Blucher. 

Oudinot  began  to  move  on  Berlin  by  the  road  of 
Wittenberg,  on  the  very  day  when  he  recaved  the 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  concentrating  his  troops,  <^posed  to  the 
French  general  a  total  force  of  more  than  dCLpOO 
men,  dravm  up  for  the  protection  of  Berlin.  The 
sight  ot  that  fair  city,  with  its  towers  and  steeplea, 
determined  Oudinot  to  try  his  fortune  with  his  an- 
cient comrade  in  arins.  After  a  good  deal,  of  skir- 
mishing, the  two  armies  came  to  a  more  serious  bat- 
tle pn  the  23d  August,  in  which  General  Regnier 
distinguished  himself.  He  commanded  a  coipa 
which  formed  the  centre  of  Oudinot's  army,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  made  himself  master  ot  the  vil- 
lage of  Gross- Beeren,  which  was  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  allies.  The  Prussian 
general,  Bulow,  advanced  to  recover  this  important 
post,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Borstal,  who  at- 
tacked the  flank  of  the  enemy,  he  succeeded  in  posh- 
ing his  columns  into  the  village.  A  heav}'  rain 
havirig  prevented  the  muskets  from  being  servicea- 
ble, Gross-Beeren  was  disputed  with  the  bayonet. 
Yet,  towards  nig^htfall,  the.  two  French  divisions  of 
Foumier  and  Quilleminot  a^n  attacked  the  village^ 
took  it  and  remained  in  it  till  the  morning.  But 
this  did  not  re-establish  the  battle,  for  Regmer  hav 
in^  lost  1500  men  and  eight  guns,  Oudinot  deter 
mmed  on  a  general  retreat,  which  he  conducted  in 
the  face  of  the  enemj  with  great  deliberation.  Th« 
Crown  Prince  obtained  other  trophies:  Luckan, 
with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  French,  auSmitted  to 
his  arms  on  the  28th  Auguatt 
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BemdeB  theoa  wvere  cliecks  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, General  Girard,  in  another  quarter,  bad  sus- 
tained a  defeat  of  some  consequence.  He  had  sal- 
lied from  the  garrison  of  Magdeburg,  after  the  battle 
of  Gross- Beeren,  with  fiveor  six  thousand  men.  He 
was  encouraged  to  this  movement  by  the  removal 
of  the  blockading  brigade  of  Herschberg,  who,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  had  joined  the  Crown  Prince  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Oudinot.  But,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Gross- Beeren,  as  the  Prussian  brigade  was  rc- 
,  turning  to  renew  the  blockade  of  Magdeburg,  tliey 
encountered  Girard  and  his  division  near  f^eitzkau, 
on  the  27th  August.  The  French  were  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  Czurnicheff  having  thrown  himself  on 
them  with  a  large  body  of  Cossacks,  Girard's  troops 
gave  A^ay,  losing  six  cannons,  fifteen  hundred  pns- 
oners,  and  all  their  baggage. 

During  this  active  period,  war  had  been  no  less 
busy  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  than  on  those  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Brandenburg.  Marechal  Macdonnld,  as 
already  mentioned,  haa  received  orders  from  Napo- 
I  .  leon  to  attack  Blucher  and  his  Prussians,  who  had 
retired  beyond  the  Katzbach,  and  occupied  a  position 
near  a  town  call  Jauer.  In  obedience  to  this  order, 
the  mar(^chal  had  sent  General  Lauriston,  who 
commanded  his  right  wing,  to  occupy  n  position  in 
fiont  of  Goldberg,  with  orders  to  despatch  a  part  of 
his  division  under  General  Puthod,  to  march  upon 
Jauer,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Schonau.  The 
eleventh  corps,  which  formed  the  centre  of  Macdon- 
ald'fl  force,  crossed  the  Katzbach,  at  break  of  day, 
under  his  own  command,  and  advanced  towards 
Jauer,  op  the  side  of  a  torrent  called  the  Wuthende 
(i.  e.  raging)  Niesse.  The  third  corps,  under  Sou- 
bam,  destined  to  form  the  left  wing,  was  to  pass  the 
^  Katzbach  near  Liegnitz,  and  then   moving  south- 

'warcL  were  to  come  upon  the  marshal's  left.  With 
ihit  left  wing  marched  the  cavalry,  under  Sebas- 
tiani.* 

*  It  chanced  that  on  this  very  26th  of  August,  Blu- 
pher,  aware  that  Bonaparte  was  engaged  at  Dresden 
by  the  descent  of  the  allies  from  Bonemia,  thought 
tt  a  good  time  to  seek  out  his  opponent  and  fight 
faim.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing the  river  in  order  to  encounter  Macdonald,  when 
toe  marechal,  on  his  part,  was  ascending  it,  expect- 
ing to  And  him  in  his  position  near  Jauer. 

The  stormy  weather,  so  often  referred  to,  with 
iDist  and  heav^  rain,  concealed  from  each  other  the 
movements  of^ the  two  armies,  until  they  met  in  the 
fields  They  encountered  in  iheplains  which  ex- 
tend between  Wahlstadt  and  the  Katzbach,  but  mi- 
der  circumstanceff  highly  unfavourable  to  the  French 
marechal.  His  right  wing  was  divided  from  his 
centre;  Lauriston  being  at  Goldberg,  and  fiercely 
engaged  with  the  Russian  General  Langeron,  with 
wbom  he  had  come  into  contact  in  the  front  of  that 
town ;  and  Puthod  at  a.much  greater  distance  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Macdonala^s  left  wing,  with  the 
,  cavalry,  was  also  far  in  the  rear.  Blucher  allowed 
no  leisure  for  the  iunction  of  these  forces.  His  own 
eavalry  being  all  in  frpni,  and  ready  for  actioii, 
eharged  the  French  without  permitting  them  leisure 
t9get  into  position  ;  and  when  they  did,  their  right 
wing  indeed  rested  on  the  Wuthende- Niesse,  but  the 
left,  which  should  have  been  covered  by  Sebastiani^s 
eavalry  was  altogether  unsupported. 

Message  on  message  was  sent  to  hasten  up  the 
left  wing ;  but  a  singular  fatality  prevented  both  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  from  arriving  in  time.  Differ- 
ent lines  of  advance  had  been  pointed  out  to  Souham 
and  Sebastiani;  but  Souham,  hearing  the  firing, 
and  impatient  to  place  himself  on  the  road  which  he 
thought  likely  to  lead  him  most  speedily  into  action, 
unluckily  adopted  that  wliich  was  ppmted  for  the 
cavalry.  Thus  BOOO  horse,  and  five  limes  the  num- 
ber of  infantry,  being  thrown  at  once  on  the  same 
line  of  march,  soon  confused  and  embarrassed  each 
other's  motions,  especially  in  passing  the  streets  of  a 
village  called  Kroitsch,  a  long  and  narrow  defile, 
vrluch  the  troopt  presently  crowded  to  such  a  degree 
with  foot  and  horse,  baggage  and  guns,  that  there 
was  a  total  impoaaihility  of  efiecting  a  passage. 
•  [JoninJ.  t  hr.  p.  4W|  Banm Fain,  t  ii  p.  334.] 


Macdonald,  in  the  inean  while,  supported  his  1  igb 
reputation  by  the  gallantry  of  his  resistance,  though 
charged  on  the  left  flank,  which  these  mistakes  had 
left  uncovered,  by  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  by 
General  Karrioff  with  a  cloud  of  Cossacks.  But  at 
length  the  day  was  decidedly  lost.  The  French 
line  gave  way,  and  falling  back  on  the  Wuthende- 
Niesse.  now  doubly  raging  from  torrents  of  rain,  and 
upon  Ine  Katzbach,  thVy  lost  a  great  numl)er  of  men. 
As  a  last  resource,  3Iacdonald  put  hiuKSt  If  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  who  were  at  length  debouching 
from  the  dtfile  of  Kroitsth ;  but  they  were  driven 
back  with  great  slauchtor,  and  the  skirmish  in  that 

?uartcr  concluded  the  battle,  with  much  loss  to  tha 
I'rench. 

The  evil  did  not  rest  here.  Lauriston  being  also 
under  the  necessity  of  retreating  across  the  Katz- 
bach, while  Puthod,  who  had  been  detached  towards 
Schonafi,  was  left  on  the  right-hand  side  of  that 
river,  this  corps  was  speedily  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
and  all  who  were  not  killed  or  taken  remained  pris- 
oners. The  army  which  Bonaparte  destined  to  act 
in  Silesia,  and  take  Breslau,  was,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  completely  disabled.  The  French  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  lost  15,000  men,  and  more' than  a 
hundred  guns. 

Though  the  battles  of  Gross-Eeeren  and  Kalz- 
bach  were  severe  blows  to  Bonaparte's  plan  of 
maintaining  himself  on  the  Elbe,  he  continued  ob- 

{tinate  in  his  determination  to  keep  his  ground,  ^ith 
>resden  as  his  central  point  of  support,  and  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  bad  fortune  which  seemed  to 
haimt  his  lieutenants,  (but  which  in  fact  arose  from 
their  being  obliged  to  attempt  great  achievements 
with  inadequate  means,)  by  appointing  Ncy  to  the 
command  of  the  Northern  army,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  plant  his  eagles  on  the  walls  of  Berlin.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  6tn  September,  Ney  took  charge 
of  the  army  which  Oudinot  had  formerly  comnaand- 
ed,  and  which  was  lying  under  the  walls  of  Witten- 
berg, and  in  obedience  to  the  emperor's  orders,, 
determined  to  advance  on  the  Prussian  capital.  The 
enemy  (being  the  army  commanded  by  the  Crown 
Prince)  lay  rather  dispersed  upon  the  g;round8  mora 
to  the  east,  occupying  Juterbock,  Belzig,  and  other 
villages.  Key  was  desirous  to  avoid  approaching 
the  quarters  of  anv  of  them,  or  to  give  the  least 
alarm.  That  marechal's  object  was  to  leave  them 
on  the  left,  and,  evading  ainr  encounter  with  the 
Crown  Prince,  to  throw  nis  force  on  the  road  from 
Torgau  to  Berlin,  and  enter  into  communication 
with  any  troops  which  Bonaparte  might  despatch 
from  Dresden  upon  the  same  point. 

On  examining  the  plan  more  closely,  it  was  found 
to  comprehend  the  danger  of  rousing  the  Prince 
of  Sweden  and  his  army  upon  one  point,  and  that 
was  at  Dennewitz,  the  most  southern  vdlage  held 
by  the  allies.  It  was  occupied  by  Tauentzem  with 
a  large  force,  and  could  not  be  passed  without  the 
alarm  being  given.  Dennewitz  might,  however,  be 
masked  by  a  sufl5cient  body  of  troops,  under  screen 
of  which  the  marechal  and  his  mam  body  might 
push  forward  to  Dahme,  without  risking  an  engage- 
ment. It  was  concluded,  that  the  rapidity  of  their 
motions  would  be  so  great  as  to  leave  no  time  for 
the  Crown  Prince  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  in- 
terrupting them. 

On  the  Bth,  Ney  marched  from  Wittenberg,  On 
the  6th,  the  division  of  Bertrand,  destined  to  mask 
Dennewitz,  formed  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  When 
they  approached  the  village,  Tauentzein,  \\'ho  com- 
manded there,  took  the  alarm,  and  drew  up  between 
Dennewitz  and  the  French  division.  If  Bertrand 
had  only  had  to  maintain  himself  for  a  short  inter- 
val in  that  dangerous  position,  it  would  have  been 
well,  and  he  might  have  made  head  against  Tauent- 
zein. till  the  last  file  of  Ney's  army  had  passed  by  j 
but  by  some  miscalculation,  (which  began  to  be  more 
common  now  than  formerly  among  the  French  ofl&- 
cers  of  the  staff,)  the  corps  of  Benrand  was  ap- 
pointed to  march  at  seven  in  the  morning,  while  the 
coips  which  were  to  be  protected  by  him  did  not 
move  till  three  houFB  later.  Bertrand  was  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  face  of  the  enemy,  that  hia  demon- 
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stration  waa  coovertcdinto  an  action,  his  false  attack 
mio  a  toq\  skirmish.  Presently  after  the  battle  be- 
came sharp  and  serious,  and  the  corps  on  both  sidea 
advancing  to  sustain  tUem  wore  engaj^cd.  Bulow 
came  to  support  Tauenizein— Regnier  advanced  to 
repel  Bulow — Guillemiiiot  hastened  up  on  the  French 
aide— and  Borstel  came  to  support  the  Russians. 
However  unpremeditated,  the  battle  became  general, 
as  if  by  common  consent. 

The  Prus:?iians  suffered  heavily  from  the  French 
artillery,  but  without  giving  way.  The  Swedes  and 
Russians  at  length  came  up,  and  the  line  of  IVey 
began  to  yield  ground.  That  general,  who  had 
hardly,  thoush  all  his  forces  were  engaged,  made 
his  post  good^againsi  the  Russians  alone,  despaired 
of  8ucce*«s  when  he  saw  these  new  enenues  appear. 
He  began  to  retreat;  and  his  first  movement  in 
that  direction  was  a  signal  of  flight  to  the  7th  corps, 
composed  chiefly  of  Saxons  not  over  well  inclined 
to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  who  therefore  made 
It  no  point  of  honour  to  fight  to  the  death  in  his 
cause.  A  huge  blank  was  created  in  the  French 
line  by  their  flight ;  and  the  cavalry  of  llie  allies 
rushing  in  at  the  gap.  the  army  of  Ney  was  cut  into 
two  parts  ;  one  oi  which  pushed  forwards  to  Dabme 
with  thcmart'chal  himself;  theolher,  withOudinot, 
retreated  upon  Scharnilz.  Ney  afterward  accom- 
plished his  retreat  on  Torgau.  But  the  battle  of  Den- 
nawitz  had  cqst  him  10,000  men,  forty-three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  abundance  of  warlike  trophies, 
relinquished  to  the  adversary,  besides  the  total  dis- 
appomtment  of  his  object  in  marching  towards 
Berlin.* 

These  repeated  defeats,  of  Gross-Beeren.  Katz- 
bach,  and  Dennewitz,  seemed  to  intimate  that  the 
French  were  no  longer  the  invincibles  they  had 
once  been  osteemed;  or  at  least,  that  when  they 
yet  worked  miracles,  it  was  only  when  Bpnaparte 
was  at  their  head.  Others  saw  tne  matter  m  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  They  said  that  formerly,  vfhen 
means  were  plenty  with  Bonaparte,  he  took  care 
thathislieutenants  were  supplied  with  forces  adequate 
to  the  purposes  on  which  they  were  to  be  en^ployed. 
But  it  was  surmised  that  now  he  jkept  the  guard 
and  (UU  of  his  forces  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand^ and  ejn>ected  his  lieutenants  to  be  as  success- 
ful with  few  and  raw  troops,  as  they  had  formerly 
been  with  numbers  and  veterans.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said,  that  he  saved  his  own  exertions;  for 
during  the  month  of  September,  while  he  persisted 
in,  maintaining  the  war  in  Saxony*  although  no  af- 
fair of  consequence  took  place,  yet  a  series  of  active 
measures  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  decision  under  his  own  eye.t 

In  perusing  the  brief  abstract  of  movements  which 
follows,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Bonaparte  to  bring  the  allies  to  a  battle 
on  some  point,  where,  by  superior  numbers  or  si^pe- 
TioT  skill,  he  might  obtain  a  distinguished  victory ; 
whil&  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  poUcy  of  the  al- 
lies^ dreading  at  orvce  his  talents  and  his  despaki  to 
avoid  -a  general  action,— to  lay  waste  the  ground 
around  the  points  he  occupied ;  restrict  his  commu- 
nications ;  raise  Germany  in  arms  around  him ;  and 
finally,  to  encompass  and  hem  him  in  when  his  ranks 
were  grown  thin,  and  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers  dimin- 
ished. Keeping  these  objects  in  his  eye,  tho^ader, 
with  a  single  glance  at  the  map,  will  conceive  the 
meaning  of  the  following  inovements  on  either  side. 

Having  deputed  to  Ney,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
task  of  checkinz  the  progjeas  of  the  Crown  Frincie, 
and  taking  Berlin  if  possible,  Bonaparte  started  in 
person  from  Dresden  on  the  3d  September,  in  hones 
of  fctchmg  a  blow  at  Blucher.  whose  Cossacks, 
since  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach,  nad  advanced  east- 
ward, and  intercepted  a  convoy  even  near  Bautzen. 
But  agreeably  to  the  plan  adopted  at  the  general 
headquarters  of  the  allies,  the  Prussian  veteran  fell 
back  and  avoided  a  battle.  Meanwliile  Napoleon 
was  recalled  towards  Dresden  by  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Ney  at  Dennewitz^  and  the  yet  more  press- 
ing intelligence  that  the  allies  were  on  the  point  of 
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selves  und w  the  walls  oi  Drescfeo.  The  advancvi' 
guard  of  Wiitgenstein  had  shown  itself,  it  was  said, 
at  Pirna,  and  the  city  was  a  prey  to  new  •iarnxfl. 
The  French  emperor  posted  bock  towards  ihe  Elbe^ 
and  on  the  Qth  oanie  in  sight  of  Wittgenstein.  Bat 
the  allied  generals,  afraid  of  one  of  thof«e  eudden 
strokes  of  ius()iration,  when  Napoleon  Scremed  al- 
most to  dictate  terms  to  fate,  had  eoootned  Wiueen- 
stein  to  retreat  in  his  turn.  The  passes  of  the  Erz- 
gebirge  received  him,  and  Bonaparte,  following  him 
as  far  as  Peters wald,  gnztd  on  the  spot  where  Van- 
damme  met  bis  unaccounttble  defeat,  and  looked 
across  the  valloy  of  Culm  to  Tophlz,  where  his  rival 
Alexander  still  held  his  headquarters.  With  tho 
glance  of  an  eye,  the  most  expert  in  mditary  affairfit 
he  saw  the  danirer  of  involving  himself  in  such  im- 
practicable defiles  as  the  vallcv  of  Culm,  and  the 
roads  which  communicated  with  it,  and  resolved  to 
proceed  no  farther. 

Napoleon,  thereibre,  returned  towards  Dreadeai, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12ih  S^tember.  In  his  re- 
treat, a  trifling  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  the  sob 
of  Blucher  was  wounded,  aild  made  prisoner.  A 
victory  was  claimed  on  account  of  this  afTair,  in  the 
bulienn.  About  the  same  period,  Blucher  advanoed 
upon  the  French  troops  opposed  to  him,  endangered 
their  communications  with  Dresden,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat  from  Bautzen  and  Neustaat,  to- 
wards Bischofl'swerder  and  Siolpen-  While  Bona- 
parte thought  of  directiug  himseli  eastward  towards 
this  indefatigable  enemy,  his  attontion  was  of  new 
summoned  southward  to  the  Bahamian  moontains. 
Count  Lobau,  who  was  placed  in  observation  near 
Gieshubel,  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  from 
Schwartzenberg's  atmy.  Napoleon  hastened  to  hia 
rehef,  and  made  %  second  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
these  mountain  reoesses,  from  which  the  eagles  at 
the  allies  made  such  repeated  descents.  He  penetra- 
ted, upon  this  second  occasion,  .bejrondCnhiw  and  as' 
far  as  NoUendorf,  and  had  a  skimnsh  withtboalliei^ 
which  was  rather  unfavourable  to  him.  The  actios 
was  broken  off  by  one  of  the  tremendous  stonnj^ 
which  distinguished  the  season,  and  Bonaparte  ngmm 
retreated  towards  Gieshubel.  On  his  return  to  Drea- 
den,  he  met  the  unpleasant  newa  that  the  Prmoa* 
Roval  was  preparing  to  cross  the  E^be,  and  that 
Bulow  had  opened  trenches  before  Witteaberg ;  while 
Blucher,  on  his  side,  approached  the  ri^t  maik «( 
the  river,  and  neither  Ney  nor  Macdonaid  had  taffi- 
cient  force  to  check  their  progreas. 

On  the  21  St  September,  Napoleon  onoe  again  eaoia 
in  person  against  his  veteran  enemy,  whom  he  met 
not  far  from  Hartha ;  but  it  was  onoe  more  in  Tain. 
The  Prussian  field-iaart*chal  was  like  the  phantom 
knight  of  the  poet.  Napoleon,  when  he  adraneed  ta 
attack  him,  found  no  substantial  bodyagainat  whiek 
to  direct  his  blows. 

The  empeipr  spent  some  hours  at  the  miaerable 
thrice-sacked  village  of  Hartha,  dehberating,  proba,- 
bly,  whether  he  should  press  on  the  Crown  rrinoa 
or  Blucher,  and  disable  at  least  one  of  theoe  adver- 
saries by  a  single  blow  {  but  was  detemd  by  reflect- 
ing, that  the  time  necessary  for  bringing  either  of 
them  to  action  would  be  employed  by  Sdiwartsen- 
berg  in  accomplishing  the  purp<tse  oi  seizing  Drea- 
den,  which  his  movements  had  fo  flieqoently  indi- 
cated. 

Thus  Napoleon  ooidd  neither  remain  at  Dreaden, 
without  suffering  the  Croyni  Prinoe  and  Blucher  to 
enter  Saxony,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  nor  make  any  distant  movement 
against  those  generals,  without  endanf^eriog  tlM 
safety  of  Dresden,  and,  with  it,  of  his  Unea  of  com- 
munication with  France.  The  last,  aa  the  more  ir- 
reparable evil,  he  resolved  to  ^ard  lugainst,  by  re- 
treating to  Dresden,  wnichche reaohedon  the  S4th. 
His  marechals  had  orders  to  approach  closer  to  iha 
''entral  point,  where  he  himself  had  his  beedouartera ; 
and  all  the  nght  tude  of  the  Elbe  waa  abandoned  to 
the  allies.  It  is  said  by  Baren  Odeldban«t  that  the 
severest  orders  were  issued  for  destrofing  botveaii 
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fridt-t]M0,  redaciiig  the  oomitrr  in  ■hort  to  a  desert, 
(an  einl  rewerd  for  the  confidence  and  fidelity  of  the 
old  King  of  Saxony,)  but  that  they  were  left  unexe- 
cuted, pardy  owing  to  the  humanity  of  Napoleon's 
lieutenanta)  and  parttv  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
aUiea.  There  was  fittle  occasion  for  this  additional 
cfuelty  1  for  so  drsadfuyy  had  these  provinces  been 
harassed  and  pillaged  by  the  repeated  passing  and 
repassing  of  troops  on  both  sides,  that  grain,  cattle, 
and  forage,  of  every  kind,  were  exliausted,  and  they 
contained  scarce  any  other  sustenance  for  man  or 
beaet,  except  the  potato  crop,  then  in  the  ground. 

After  his  return  to  Dresden,  on  the  24th  Septem- 
•ber,  Napoleon  did  not  leave  it  till  the* period  of  his 
final  d^>artttre  {  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held 
the  place,  has  been  compared  by  some  critics  to  the 
'wilful  obstinacy  which  led  to  his  tarmng  so  long 
at  Moscow.  But  the  cases  were  dinerent.  We 
have  formerly  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Napoleon's 
'wisdom  in  the  commencement  of  this  campaign 
would  have  been  to  evacuate  Germany,  and,  by  con- 
senting to  its  liberation,  to  have  aiminished  the 
odium  attached  to  his  assumption  of  universal  pow- 
er. As,  however,  he  had  chosen  to  maintain  his 
lofty  pretensions  at  the  expense  of  these  bloody 
campaigns,  it  was  surely  prudent  to  hold  Dresden  to 
the  UBt  moment.  His  retreat  from  it,  after  so  many 
losses  and  disappointments,  would  have  decided  the 
defection  of  the  whole  Gonfederation  of  the  Rhine, 
which  was  already  much  to  be  dreaded.  It  would 
have  given  the  aUied  armies,  at  present  separated 
from  each  other,  an  opportunity  to  form  a  junction 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe,  the  consequences  of 
w^hich  ^ould  hardly  fail  to  be  decisive  of  his  fate. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  he  remained  at  Dresden, 
NtpoJeon  was  in  >a  condition  to  operate  by  short 
marches  Upon  the  communications  of  the  alhes,  and 
nwpht  hope  to  the  last^that  an  opportunity  would  be 
ftmrded  nim  of  achieving  some  signal  success 
against  one  or  other  of  them,  or  perhaps  of  beating 
them  successively,  and  in  oetaiL  The  allied  sover- 
•^gns  and  their  generals  were  aware  of  this,  and, 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  acted  upon  apian  of  ex- 
treme caudon,  for  which  tne^  have  been  scoffed  at 
by  some  French  writers,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of 
foar  rather  than  of  wisdom.  But  it  was  plain  that 
the  time  for  more  decisive  operations  was  approach- 
ing, and,  with  a  view  to  such,  each  party  drew  to- 
wards them  such  reinforcements  as  tney  coqld  com- 
mand. 

Bonaparte's  soldiers  had  suffered  much  by  fiitigue 
and  skirmishes,  though  no  important  battle  had  been 
fought;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  order  Au- 
gereau,  who  commanded  about  16,000  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wurtzberg,  to  join  htm  at  Dres- 
den. He  might,  however,  be  said  to  lose  more  than 
he  gained  by  mis  supply  j  for  the  Bavarians,  upon 
whose  inclinations  to  desert  the  French  cause  Au» 
«ereau  8  ormy  had  been  a  checlc  no  sooner  saw  it 
depart,  than  an  <H>en  and  friendly  intercourse  took 
place  betwixt  their  army  and  that  of  Austria,  which 
lay  opposed  to  them ;  negotiations  were  opened  be- 
tween their  courts,  without  much  affectation  of 
concealments  and  it  was  generally  believecL  thai 
•<mly  some  question  about  the  Tyrol  preventea  their 
•coming  to  an  immediate  agreement 

The  allies  received,  on  their  side,  the  reinforcement 
<if  no  less  than  60.000  Russians,  under  the  command 
of  Bennigsen.  The  most  of  them  came  from  the 
provinces  eastward  of  Moscow :  and  there  were  to 
be  seen  attending  them  tribes  of  the  wandering  Bas- 
lurs  and  Tartars,  figures  unknown  in  European  war, 
wearing  sheep-skins^  and  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows. But  the  mam  body  consisted  of  regular 
troops,  though  some  bore  rather  an  Asiatic  appear* 
ance.  This  was  the  last^  reinforcement  which  the 
allies  were  to  expect;  being  the  arriere-ban  of  the 
almost  boundless  empire  of  Russia.  Some  of  the 
men  had  travelled  from  the  wall  of  China  to  thia 
tuiiversal  military  rendezvous. 

Th^  utmost  force  being  now  collected,  in  numbers 
Ipsatif  stperiorto  that  of  their  adversary,  the  allies 
proceeded  to  execute  a  joint  movement,  by  metni  of 
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which  they  hoped  to  ooncentnitt  their  forces  on  tfaf  ^ 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  so  that  if  Naj^eon  shoiiM 
persist  in  remainiog  at  Dresden,  he  might  be  cut  oS 
from  communication  with  Prance.  V^th  this  vieW| 
Bluchcr,  on  the  8d  October,  crossed  the  Elbe  near 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Schwarze  £lster» 
defeated  Bertrand,  who  lay  in  an  intrenched  camp 
to  dispute  the  passage,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Dubeo.  At  the  same  time,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  jn  like  manner  transferred  his  army  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  by  crossing  at  Roslau,  and  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  Silesiau  army. 
Thus  these  two  great  armies  were  both  transferred 
to  the  left  bank,  excepting  the  division  of  Tauentzein, 
which  was  left  to  maintam  the  siege  of  WittenbeTg. 
Ney,  who  was  in  front  of  these  movements,  having 
no  means  to  resist  such  a  preponderating  ibrce,  re- 
treated to  Leipsic. 

Simultaneously  with  the  entrance  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Blueber  into  the  eastern  division  of  Sax- 
ony from  the  northwest,  the  grand  army  of  the  allies 
was  put  in  motion  towards  the  same  district,  ad- 
vancing from  the  south  by  Sebaatians-Berg  and 
Chemnitz.  On  the  6th  October,  the  headquarters  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  at  Maiisnberg. 

These  movements  instantly  showed  Bqnapart* 
the  measures  about  to  be  taken  by  the  allies,,  and 
the  necessity  of  preventing  their  junction.    This  hA 

R reposed  to  accomplish  by  leaving  Dresden  with  all 
is  disposable  force,  attacking  Bluoher  at  Duhen,  and^ 
if  possible,  annihilating  that  restless  enemy,  or,  at 
least,  driving  him  back  across  the  Elbe.  At  thesani* 
time,  iu  firom  thinking  he  wae  about  to  leave  Dret* 
den  for  even  which  he  bad  been  employed  to  the  Jast 
in  fortifyiag  yet  more  strongly,  he  placed  a  garrison 
of  upwards  ot  15,000  men  in  that  city  under  St.  Cyr. 
This  force  was  to  deiimd  the  city  agauost  any  coipf  of 
ihe  allies,  which,  left  in  the  Bohemian  mountams 
for  thatpuiposcb  might  otharwise  have  descended 
and  oecupied  Dresden,  so  soon  as  Napoleon  remoT- 
ed  from  it  The  Kiniig  of  Saxony,  his  queen  Iml 
family,  preferred  accompanying  Napoleon  on  his 
adventurous  journey,  to  remaining  in  DrosdeOv 
where  a  siege  was  to  be  expected,  and  where  sob- 
sistenoe  was  already  become  difficult. 

The  same  alertness  of  movement^  which  secorat 
Bludier  on  other  occasions,  saved  him  in  the  present 
case  from  the  meditated  attack  on  Doben.  On  ths 
9d»  of  October,  hearing  of  Napoleon's  spproaeht  hs 
crossed  the  Mulda,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  near  SM)erbig,  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river.  Napoleon,  once  more  bafflsdly 
took  up  Us  headquarters  at  Duhen  on  the  lOtli. 
Here  he  soon  learned  that  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Blueher,  apprehensive  that  he  might  interpose  he* 
twist  them  and  the  grand  army  of  SchwartEenberft 
had  retreated  upon  the  line  of  the  Saale  donitg  ths 
night  preceding  the  lllh.  They  were  thus  still 
placed  on  his  communications^  but  beyond  hisreacb» 
andm  a  sitnation  to  eominnnicate  with  their  owa 
graiKl  army. 

But  this  movement  to  the  westward,  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  had  this jgreat  inoonvenienoe,  that  it  left 
Berlin  exposed,  or  made<|Dately  protected  by  the 
single  division  of  Tauentvein  at  DessauL  This  did 
not  escape  the  falcon  eye  of  Napoleon.  He  laid  be* 
fore  bis  mar^chals  a  more  daring  plan  of  tactics  tfaaa 
even  his  own  gigantic  imagination  had  (excepting  in 
the  Moscow  campaign)  ever  hefom  eoncerved.  ue 
proposed  to  recrose  the  Blbe  to  the  right  benk,  and 
then  resting  his  right  wing  on  Dresden,  and  his  1^ 
on  Hamburgh,  thereto  roeintain  himself,  witbi the 
purpose  of  recrossing  the  Elbe  on  the  first  appcmr* 
ance  of  obtaining  a  sucq^  over  the  enemy,  dashing 
down  on  Silesia,  and  raising  the  blockade  of  the  for- 
tresses upon  the  Oden  Wfth  thi?  purpose  he  had 
already  sent  Begnier  and  Bertrand  across  the  Elb^ 
though  their  ostensible  mission  had  nothing  more 
important  than  to  raise  the  siege  of  Wittenberg. 

The  eounseik>rs  o(  the  emperor  were  to  a  man  dis- 
satisfled  with  this  plan.  It  seemed  to^them  that  te- 
maining  in  Germany  was  only  clinging  to  the  de- 
fence of  what  oonUf  no  longer  be  defended.  They 
appealed  to  the  univeisol  Bisaffeeuon  of  all  tliit 
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dortnUii  on  the  Rhine,  atid  vo  the  destmction^ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Weetphafia,  recently  effected 
hy  no  f^reater  force  than  Czemicneflr,  with  a  pulk  of 
UOssackj.  Thev  noticed  the  almost  declared  defec> 
tJonofall  their  former  friends,  alluded  to  their  own 
dimintsbed  numbers^  and  remonstrated  against  a  pian 
which  was  to  detain  ihe  army  in  a  wasted  country, 
inhabited  by  a  population  gradually  becoming  hos- 
tile, and  surrounded  with  enemies  whom  'they  could ' 
not  defeat,  because  they  would  never  fight  but  at  ad 
vantage,  and  who  possessed  the  means  of  distress 
in(?  them,  while  they  had  no  means  of  retorting  the 
injuries  they  received.  This,  thev  said^  was  the  his- 
tdiy  of  the  last  three  months,  only  varied  by  the  de- 
cnnre  defeats  of  Gross-Beeren,  Katzbach,  and  Den- 
newitz. 

Napoleon  remained  from  the  llth  to  the  I4th  of 
October  at  Duben,  concentrating  his  own  forces, 
waiting  for  news  of  the  allies'  motions,  and  remain- 
ing in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  inactivity,  very  dif- 
f^mt  from  his  usaal  frame  of  mind  and  natural 
habits.  "I  have  seen  him  at  that  time,"  says  an 
eyewitness,*  "seated  on  a  sofa  beside  a  table,  on 
Whiqh  lay  nis  charts,  totally  unemployed,  unlesa  in 
scribbling  meehanioaily  large  ietteit  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper."  Consultations  with  his  best  generals, 
which  ended  without  adopting  any  fixed  detenninft- 
tion,  varied  those  onpleasmg  reveries.  The  coundls 
}n^re  often  seasons  of  dispute,  almost  of  dissension. 
The  want  of  snecess  hsd  made  thoau  dissatisfied 
with  each  other,  whose  friendship  hsd  been  cemented 
bf' miifbrm  and  umntanopted  prosperity*  Qrsat 
nmfbrtunes  might  have  bound  them  together,  and 
eompelled  them  to  regard  each  other  as  common 
Mrflmrt.  But  a  succession  of  fiulures  exasperated 
(heir  temper,  as  a  constant  drixsling^  shower  is 
won*  to  andurs  than  a  thandcrstorm. 

Nflpoleon,  while  the  mar^chals  were  dissatisfied, 
witheaeh  other  and  with  him,  complained,  on-  lius 
p«rt^  that  fatigue  and  disoouragesaent  had  overpow- 
ersd  most  of  bis  pimoipHl  offloerot  that  they  had  be* 
eome  indifletentjulcewanni  awkward^  and  therefore 
unfortnnktsj  "  The  general  offioan,''  he  said,  "  de- 
sited  nothing  bm  reposck  and  that  at  all  raCesL" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  -.  maf^ohals  asserted  that 
Ns|>oleon  no  longer  calooiAted  his  meahs  to. the  ^s 
which  he  proposed  ta  attain«--that  he  snffered  him^i 
ssif  to  be  deeeived  by  phrases  abont  the  ptedonu- 
nince  of  his  stav  a»a  hts  destiny— and  ruliculed  his 
ddelamtioft  that  the  word  Inkpossible  Was  not  good 
Prenoh.  They  said  that  such  phrases  were  wril 
cliongh  to  enooonge  soldietB ;  but  that  military 
oontlcils  ot^t  to  betfonndedon  more  logical  ami- 
niMit*.r  They  pleaded  guilty  of  desiring  rapoae  ;  hue 
aaied  which  was  to  blaniB,  the  horSe  or  tho  rider, 
whei  the  over*ridden  animal  broke  down*  with 
latigas* 

Jit  length  Napoleon  either  changed  his  own  opinr 
istttOrddisraBd  to  that  of  his  mihtary  adtiserst  the 
srders  to  Atgnier  and  fiertiand  to  advance,  upon 
Berlin  were  annulled,  and  the  retreat  upon  Leipsic 
wae  risol  vsd  upon.  The  Joss  lof  thrsedars  hnd  ren- 
dmd  the  utmost  despatch  aeeessety,  ana  Bdnaf^rto 
saw  himsrif  obliged  (o  leave  b^ind  him  in  .garnsen, 
Davouat  at  Hamburgh^  Lemarreis  at  JkCaA^eburg, 
Lapbype,  at  Wittenberg;  and  Count  Narbonne  at 
Totfgan.  Sf&ll  he  seet^s  to  have  ancioipated  some 
favourable  chance,  wmoh  might  again  bring  him. 
bUik  to  tbe  hne  of  tbo  Elbe.  *"  A  thiiiiderbolt,'^as  hn 
himself  ebcpMssedit,  "aloffeoould  save  him :)  butaU- 
was  not  lost  while  battle  was  in  his  power,  and  a 
smgle  victory  might  restore.GenacHmy  to  his  obeai<> 
enee" 
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ffapoleoa  reachof  Lelnic  on  I5(b  of  October.— Statement  of  the 
Trench  aod  Ajliod  Forces.— Bima  o#  LatMio,  ooixiineneed 
on  Mth.  and  ti^«ttiiMtea  wHIi  diMiNim«#e  to  tKe  Praaoh  aC 
ahMUL-NapMOB  fkapaldM  Ooml  MHUdbOiis  piitRMi- 
mto the  foiMBOT  nf  Au«tds.>witb nappqa^  Ck  to  umutiee. 
T-Wo  an«wcr  )■  letiimed.— TU  iMttie  to  rcnowra  on  the  mom- 
lar  pr  the  ISth,  and  laiSl  till  i|iglkt,  Kriben  the  French  are  oem^ 
pSDed  to  trtnat.aftar  immipm  Ugm  ODTkadi  tUm^T%er  ova* 


m  Qfost  ef  ^<WJ»si  ■  riiausWIrfiiiiM^ilniiiMii. 
Iktab««J90-f>9l)chHfr  nmS^pm^»m*-p»  JOImf,,. . 
nuna  meet  in  tnttrnph.  at  noon,  jn  tbe  C^t  Square  at  LeBMC 
— King  of  Saxony  tent  under  a  cuani  to  Benin.'-Refleeauija. 

The  last  ast  of  the  grand  drama,  so  lar  as  the , 
scene  lay  in  Germany,  was  now  fast  swroaching. 

During  the  two  first  weeks  of  October,  the  vanoon 
movements  of  the  troops  had  been  of  an  indecisive 
character  I  but  after  the  Uth,  when  .the  beUigeraai 
powers  became  aware  of  eaoh  other's  plana,  the- 
corps  of  the  allks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  French, 
streamed  towards  Lcipsie  as  to  a  common  cenireu 

Leaving  Dabeo,  the  emperor  reached  Leipaic  early 
on  the  lethof  October,  and. received  the, agreeable 
information  that  his  whole  ibrce  would  be  in  twenty- 
foar  hours  under  tbe  walls ;  that,  the  grand  army  of 
Austria  was  fast  approaching ;  but  that  his  demon- 
stration against  Berlin  had^alarmed  Bluehei,  and. 
therefore  thatmarechai  might  be  longer  of  advancing^ 
from  his  anxiety  to  protect  the  Pniasian  capitaL  An 
opportunity  of  fighting  the  osm  army  without  iho. 
presence  of  the  other,  was  what  ^lapoLaon  moat 
anxiously  desired. 

In  the  mean  time  cannon  were  heard,  and  shortly 
after  Murat  brought  an  account  of  a  desperate  cav* 
airy  skirmish,  in  which  each  party  claimed  the  vio- 
tory.  He  him^seU^  marked  by  the  splendpur  of  his 
dress,^  had  with  difficulty  escaped  finom  a  yoons 
Prussian  ofi&cer,  who  was  kiHed  by  an  orderly  dra- 
goon that  waited  upon  the  Song  of  Naples.  Ano- 
ther remarkable  circumstance  in  this  skirmish  was,.' 
the  distinguiahed  behaviour  of  a  Prussian  regunent  - 
of  cuirassiers.  When  conmUmented  on  then  be- 
haviour, they  replied,  "Opuid  we  do. otherwise  1— 
this  is  the  anmversary  of  the  battle  of  Jena.'^  Such 
a  spirit  prevailed  among  the  allies,  nor  is  it  to  he 
supposed  that  that  of  the  French  was  inferior.  1% 
the  one  had  wronga  io  avenge,  the  other  had  hon- 
ours to  preserve. 

The  venerable  town  of.Leipsic  foons  an  hregular 
square,  surrounded  by  an  aiu:ient  Gothic  wau,  with 
a  terra(^  planted  wuh  trees. .  Four  gates— on  the 
north  those  of  Halle  and  Ransti^t,  on  the  east  the 
gate  of  Grimina,  ana  on  the  south  that  calJ^  STalttt 
Peter^a  gate— lead  from  the  town  to  the  sttburhs* 
which  are  of  great  exienL  secured  by  walls  and  bar- 
ricra.    Upon  the  west  side  of  the  towiL  two  riVfs,  > 
the  Pleisse  and  the  Bister,  wash  its  walK  and  fib W- 
iog  through  meadows,  divide  themselves  into  several, 
branches,  connected  by  marahy  isknda,.   Leipaic^ 
catihot,  therefore,  be  esteemed  capable  of  approach 
by  an  enemy  in  that  direction,  ei^iepCing  by  a  succes- 
sion of  bridges  whi(ih  cros?  those  livers  and  thar 
connecting  streams.  The  firat  of  th^se  biodges  leadp*. 
to  a  village  called  Llndenau,  and  thence  to  Jtfark- 
Raud^du     It  is  qlose  to  the  gate  of  the  city  which 
taltes  its  name  from  .that  vfllage.   This  road  forma* 
the  sole  commui^cation  betwctt  Ldpsjc  and  tho 
banks  of  the  Rh)n^.    On  the  east  side,  the  ttver' 
PHrthh  makes  a  large  semicircular  bend  aronn^  th^ 
city, . en  closihs  extensive  plsins,  with  Yarious  hd^t9 
and  points  of  elevation,  which  make  it  well  adapted 
Ibr  a  military  position ;  on  the  south  the  same  species  - 
of  ground  continuee^  but  more  brokisn  into  emi- 
nbncek  one  or  which  is  called  the  Swenish  Camp^ 
from  the  wars,  doubtless,  of  Oustavu^  Adotphue; 
another  called  the  Sheep  walk  of  Mrasdorf;  it  is 
then  bounded  by'  the  banks  of  the  Pleisse.    This 
line  is  marked  by  a  variety  of  villages,  which,  in  the 
fbarftd  days  which  we  are  now  to  oescifte,  gained  n 
name  in  history.    About  the  village  of  XTonnewSta' 
biggins  the  marshy  ground,  inundated  hy  the  Pfctoei 
and  Elster. 

It  was  on  ihif  last  line  that,  on  th^  ivth  OtHolMr, 
the;  columns  of  the  grand  atmy  of  the  al]uss  were 
seen  hastily  advancing.  Napoleoriimmediat^hr  made^ 
his  arrangements  for  defenccL  Lindenao,  uaonsh' 
which  ran,  ihe  Mark^Ranstadt.  rqad,  by  wmdi  me- 
Ftench  must  retreat:  was  occupied  by  BiMtrtnd^ 
Popiatowaki,  advancing  to  the  right  BanjE  of  th«- 
Pleisse,  held  all  the  villages  along  the  sideof 'tho> 
river— Connewitz.  Lo£ttin£  Doobhtt,  and  sa  otr  to 
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Itftrideherg.   As  the  Vane  of  defence  swept  to  the 

EQMit'wajrd,  Augereauwas  established  on  theeieraeed 
loin 'of  WacEau.  He  was  snwocted  bs  Vietor  and 
auriston  at  a  considerable  viUs^e  caued  Leibert^ 
wolkon^ts.  Cavahy  were  posted  on'  the  winss  of 
these  divisioiiB.  Tbe  Impenal  Guuds  were  pmoed 
ih  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  at  a  village,  named  Pr<^ 

aiheyda;  and  Macdonald  ocpopied  a  ffcntle  and   _.  .  _ 

sweeping  rising  ground,  extending  ftoni  Stostterizto  {  premature  eflbrts ;  and  Napoleon  in  mm  assuming 


moot  on  the  north  of  Lefpflc.  MarSchal  Tictoi  de 
f^tided  tbe  vill^  of  Wachaui  uk  front  of  the  position, 
a^;ahi8t  Prince  Eugene  of  Wh-temberg.  The  to  wn  ol 
Lelbertwolkowitz  was  made  eooa  by  Lauriston 
against  Klenta.  The  allies  made  six  desperate  at 
letnptB  on  these  points,  but  all  were  unsuccessfiiL 
Thef  were  now  something  in  the  condition  of  wrest- 
lers who  have  exhaustra  themselves  in  vain  and 


Holzhansen. 

^  On  the  opposite,  that  is.  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  Harmont  occupied  a  lin^  betwixt  MflBckern  and 
Euterizt.  His  troops  were  int^ded  to  make  head 
against  Bluch^r,  whose  approach  from  the  north 
was  momentarily  to  be  wprefaended.  Almost  «11 
aloQg  the  ground  thus  defended,  but  especially  on 
the  south  front,  the  allies  had  prepared  columns  of 
attack  i  and  the  sentinels  of  both  armies  were,  when 
evezunglent  in  some  places  within  musket-snot  of 
«ich  othef.  Neither  sid^  however,  seemed  wiUing 
to  begin  the  pattle,  in  which  the  great  question  was 
tp*be  decio^t  whether  France  should  leave  other 
mttions  to  be  guided  ,by  their  own  princes,  or  retain 
the  unnatural  supremacy  with  which  s^e  had  been 
iirvested  by  the  talents  of  one  great  soldier. 

The  number  of  men  who  engaged  the  n^t  moriv^ 
iug,  was  said. to  be  136^000  French,  omitting  tb$ 
(501^9,  of  Souh&ih,  who  was.  not  engaged,  and  of 
Riegtueir,  who  was  not  yet  come  up.  Toe  allies  are 
by  the  sa^e  accounts  rated  at  230,000,  without 
o<>ahting  the  division  of  the  Ciowh  Prince,  or  tha^ 
of  Bentugsen,  which  had  not  as  yet  jplned.  Almost 
all  the  statements  asaigti  a  predominat^ig  force  to 
the;  allies  of  80,0D0  of  100.000  men  supenor  (o  their 
exremy.  It  .thus  appears  that  they  had  at  least  acted 
accbroiilg  to  NsJpoiibon  s  own  idea  of  the  art  of  war, ' 
wliSch  he  aennea  as  mp  art  of  assembling  the  great- 
er n^mbe^  upon  a^^ven  point 

Napoleon  nim&elf  visited  all  the  posts,  gave  bis 
last  orders,  add  took  the  opportunity,  as  he  ireQuent- 
Iv  did  on  the  eve  of  ba^ttie,  todbtribute  eagles  to 
those  rep^DmtB  of  Augereaurs  division^  whicbf  being 
dew  levies,  had  not  yet  received  these  military  em* 
blems.  The  ceremony,  perfonxied  with  warliiLe  pompi 
mar  lemind  the  reader  of  the  ancient  fashioi)  of 
makiftg  kni^ts  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  soldiers 
were  made  to '  sv^ear  never  to  abandon  their  eagles ;, 
and  the  emperor  concluded  by  saying,  in  a  loud  voice, 
**  Yonder  lies  the  enemy.  Swear  that  you  win  rather 
dift  than  permit  France  to  be  dishonoured."— "We 
•wear  itr'  exclain^ed  the  bffttallons.  '*Long  live 
tbe  emperor  P*  And  tuiqu^stibnably  they  kept  their 
word  ffl  the  treraetidotis  series  of  actions  wbch  fol- 
lovved.   • 

Napbleoii's  preparations  were  made  chiefly  upon 
the  ffottthem  side  of  Leipsia  It  has  been  supposed, 
thon^h,  we  thmk,  with  small  probabiIity,*that  he 
,  sckrce'expocted  a  serious  attack  upon  the  northern 
''de>t  aU.  Ih  the  eveniri^  however  of  the  I6tb, 
tree  dea(h-ro<^et8,  {Jeux  at  nufrtC^  displaying  long 
nlHant  trains  or  white  light,  were  observe^  to  rise 
i|^  in  tbe  southerly  quarter  of  tho  heavens,  and 
they  were  presently  answered  by  fotjr  of  a  red  colour, 
it^hicb  were  seen  iq  the  distant  t^orth.  It  waa  con- 
dloded  that  these  w^e  signals  of  communication  be- 
twee&  the  $rand  aimrofthe  allies,  and  those  of  the 
Oro*ivn  Prmce  pnd  Blucher  The  latter,  therefore, 
mbst  be  at  n^incalculaVle  distance. 

Nai>oleon  remained  in  the  rear  of  his  own  guards, 
behivm  the  eentral  position,  alniost  oppo^te  to  a 
▼iQa^  called  Gosea,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
•Hies.  ,     .     . 

At  wkk  of  day,  on  the  I6th  Octobe^,  the  battle 
begUi'.  ThePrench  position  was  attacked  along  all 
^0  southsim  front  with  the  greatest  fury.  On  the 
Fftmch  rislit,  the  village  of  ]iarklebe«)Br  was  fiercely 
MMnltedhy  Kkist,  while  the  Austrian  division  of 
Kshridldf,  niakmc  their  way  throui;h  the  marshes 
tar  the  left  kank  of  thd  Pleisse,  threatened  to  force 
thttnislve^  wbtow  that  river.  Poniato wski,  to  whom 
ths  dflftnoe  was  confided^  was  obliged'  to  grve  ground, 
«»thAt  lh«  «fnq>eror  was  compelled  to  bring  up  the 
UMpt  omtor  Sotham,  which  bad  joined  dminst  t&d 
*     '       had  bMUdengttsd  t9Sup»4»rfHar- 


the  otiensive.  began  to  show  his  skill  and  power. 

Maodonald  was  ordered  to  attack  Klenau,  and 
beat  him  back  from  Leibertwolkowitz,  with  the  cav- 
alry of  Sebastiani ;  while  two  divisions  descended 
to  sustain  Qeneral  Lauriston.  It  waa  aboat  noon 
when  this  general  advance  took  place  along  the 
centre  of  the  French.  Itwa^  for  some  time  fear- 
fully successfoL  The  village  'of  Gossa,  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  allies  and  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
lin^  was  earned  by  the  bayonet.  The  eminence 
called  tbe  Sheepwalk  was  also  in  danger  of  being 
lost,  and  tbe  exertioivs  of  Macdonald  put  him  in 
ponesskmof  the  redoubt  called  the  Swedish  Camtu 
The  desperate  inu>eliio8ity  of  the  French  had  fairly 
bn^cen  thiouflffatne  centre  of  the  alhes;  and  Na- 
poleo{i,  as  tf  oeairous  not  to>  lose  a  moment  in  pro- 
claiming his  supposed  victory,  sent  the  tidings  to 
the  JChsgof  Saxmm  who  commsnded  all  the  church 
bells  in  the  citf  10  he  rung  for  rejoicing,  even  while 
the  close  conimued  roar  of  the  cannon  seemed  to 
giYe  the  lie  to  the  meriy  peal.  The  King  of  Nsj^es, 
m  the  mean  time,  with  Latoar  Maubonrg;  and'Kel- 
lermann,  poured  throngfa  the  gap  in  the  enemy's 
centre,  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  body  of  cavalry 
thandered  forward  as  far  as  Mafldeban^  a  villam  ig 
the  rsir  of  the  alhes,  bearing  down  General  Ray- 
efidtoi,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve,  who  threw 
themselves  forward  to  oppose  their  passage» 

But  at  this  imniment  moment  of  peril,  while  the 
French  cavalry  w^  disordered  by  their  own  sue-, 
cew,  Alexander  oidersd  the  Cossacks  of  his  gnard, 
who  were  in  atiendwnce  on  his  petvon.  to  charoe. 
They  did  so  with  the  utmost  ftnry,  as  fightmg  under 
the  eye  of  their  sovereign,  dlaeoncerted  Bonsparte's 
mancsurrsb  and  bote  hwk  with  their  long  lances 
the  deifcse  jnasa  of  oavalry  who  had  so  nearly  car- 
ried the  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  carnage  was  eontura* 
ing  Ob  the  southern  side  of  Leipsic,  a  similar  thun- 
der of  artiUery  commenced  on  the  right,  where 
Bhicher  had  arrived  before  the  city,  and  suddenly 
come  into  actios  with  llarmoht.  with' at  lease  three ' 
men  for  one.  Breathless  aidies-oe^baiap  osw  ga^ 
loping  10  reclaim  the  troppa  of  Sdohan^  whftsb.  foir 
the  pitfpcM  of  supportiim  Poniatowsla,.hild  Ueen 
withdrawn  from  then-oogmal  desdaMfMrvf  assiM*^, 
ing Marmont  They oontdnot, however, be replto^ > 
and  Bhxaher  obtamed,  in  oonseiiiMDe&^flieat  atn 
decided  results.  Hetodk  theviUB^  of  Mmokerni 
with  twenty  pieoes  of  artillery,  and  two  thouiaiwl 
prisoners ;  and  when  mgfat  sep^krated  the  oomhct; 
had  the  .sidvanfage  of  having  greaifly  narrowed  the 
position  of  the  etieiny. 

But  t^  issue  on  the  south  aide  o^  LsBMie  ooaitak 
ued  eniiraly  indecisive,  though  fimoisly  oontestad. 
(}ossa  was  still  disputed,  taken  tad  retaken  rspeat- 
ediy,  but  at  longih  remained  in  posi^saisp  of  tbe 
alUee.  On  the  verge  of  the  PieiMs,  the  oombaic  was 
no  less  dreadful.  The  AusftrianB  of  Bianohi's  diii- 
s)on  poured  on  Siarklebeig,  otooe  to  this  oidb  of  the 
nver»  with  the,  most  drsadftd  yells.  Fonia^owap, 
vrith  Ao^ereau^s  assostanoe^  had  thetntmoet  dmleorar 
in  kespmg  his  ground.  From  the  left  0i(ici<>{J» 
Pleisse^  Schwartxenberg  maumuvrsd  to  push  a  bodf 
of  horse  across,  the  swampy  riverji  to  twie  the 
French  in  the  rear  of  their  poaaon.  But  such  of  the 
cavalry  as  got  throagh  a  very  oad  ford|  were  mStaav 
ly  charged  and  driven  back«  and  their  leader.  Gen 
oral  Jvihrfoldt,  foU  into  the  hands  of  the  EVeach. 
An  Austrian  dtviaon,  that  of  Guilayi  manesuvred  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Pleisse.  as  for  down  as  Jund-* 
enau,  and  the  suc9essioa  of  bridges,  whuWi  we  have 
said,  forms  on  the  western  side  the  sole  exit  from 
LeMo  toward  the  fChhie.  lids  was  the  only  paai 
Wmch  remained  fot  rstfeat  td  the  Fr^ch,  snould 
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ibef  fail  in  the  drdadAil  action  which  was  now  fitt- 
ing. Ouilay  might  have  destroyed  tlieae  bridgeai 
but  it  is  believed  ne  had  orders  to  leave  open  that 
pass  for  retreat,  lest  the  French  should  be  rendered 
utterly  deaperate,  when  there  was  no  anticipating 
what  exertions  they  might  be  goaded  to. 

The  battle,  thus  fiercely  contested,  continued  to 
rage  till  nightfall,  when  the  bloody  work  ceased  as 
if  by  mutual  consent  Three  cannon-shot  fired  as 
a  signal  to  the  more  distant  points,  intimated  that 
the  conflict  ^'as  ended  for  the  time,  and  the  armies 
on  the  southern  line  retired  to  rest,  in  each  other's 
presence,  in  the  veiy  positions  which  they  had  oc- 
.  copied  the  night  befoiie.  The  French  had,  lost  the 
ground  which  at  one  period  they  had  gained,  but 
tney  had  not  relinquished  one  foot  of  their  original 
position,  though  so  fiercely  attacked  during  the 
whole  day  by  greatly  supenor  numbers.  On  the 
north  their  defence  had  been  less  successfiil.  Har- 
mon t  had  been  forced  back  by  Blucher,  and  the 
whole  line  of  defence  on  that  aide  was  crowded 
nearer  to  the  walls  of  Leipsic.* 

Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  had  the  melancholy 
task  of  arranging  his  soldiers  fin*  a  defence^  sure  to 
be  honourable,  and  yet  at  length  to  be  unavailing. 
Retreat  became  inevitable;  yet,  how  to  accomplish 
It  through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  crowded  city ; 
how  to  pass  more  than  iOO^OOO  men  over  a  single 
bridge,  while  double  that  number  were  preoaing  on 
their  rear,  was  a  problem  which  even  Bonaparte 
could  not  solve.  In  this  perplexity,  he  thought  of 
appealing  to  the  seniimants  of  affection  which  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  most  necessarily  be  supposed  to 
entertain  for  bis  daughter  and  grandchild.  The 
capture  of  General  Menrfeldt  served  opportondy  to 
afford  the  means  of  communication  with  the  better 
grace,  as.  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  this  was  the 
maividual.wha  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, ha4  solicited  a  personal  interview,  and  £1- 
vouraoljB  terms  from  Napoleon.  In  a  private  inter- 
,  view  with  this  officer,  Napoleon  received  the  con- 
firmation of  what  he  had  loqg  apprehended,  the  de- 
fection of  the  Xing  of  Bavaria,  the  union  of  his  army 
with  that  of  Am^rria,  and  their  determination  to  in- 
tercept him  on  hia  return  to  the  Rhine,  lliis  fatal 
intelligence  increased  his  desire  of  Peaoe^  and  he  re- 
quested, yet  in  terms  of  becoming  dignity,  the  inter- 
oeaaion  of  his  lather-in-law.  He  was  now  willing 
to  adopt  the  terms  proposed  at  Prague.  He  offered 
10  renoimoe  Poland  and  lUyria.  He  would  consent 
to  the  independence  of  Holland,  the  Hans  towns, 
and  Spain ;  butbe  wished  this  last  to  be  delayed  till 
a  gmim]  i>eaoeL  Italy,  he  proposed,  Ihould  be  con- 
*  nuBTod  aa  independent,  and  preaerved  in  its  integri^ 
ly*-  Lastly,  at  the  price  of  the  armistice  to  be  im- 
mediately coneloded,  he  was  willing  to  evacuate 
Gonna^y*  ^^^  retreat  towards  the  Rmne. 

Theae  terms  contained  what,  at  an  early  part  of 
the- campaign,  and  vohmtarilv  tendered,  would  ha?e 
been  gladly  accepted  by  the  alliea.  But  Bonaparte^s 
own  character  Ibr  abtbtv  and  pertinacity ;  the  %etk' 
eral  impreaaion,  that,  \x  he  relinqnished  his  views 
for  a  time,  it  was  only  to  recur  to  them  in  a  more 
favoarable  season ;  and  his  terrible  power  of  mak- 
ing successful  exertioDS  for  that  purpose^  hardened 
the  hearts  of  the  allied  sovereigns  against  what, 
fhun  anollier  (could  any  other  save  Bonaparte  be 
BDpposadin  his  situation)  would,  in  the  like  circnm- 
atancea,  have  been  fovourably  received.  "Adieu, 
General  Hehifeldt,"  said  Napoleon,  dismissing  his 
priaonert  **  when,  on  my  part,  you  name  the  word 
armietice  to  the  two  emperoTB,  1  doubt  not  that  the 
voice  which  then  strikes  their  ears  will  awaken 
manyrseollections.''  Words  afllecting  by  their  sim- 
plicity, and  which,  coming  fh>m  so  proud  a  heart, 
and  one  who  was  reduced  to  aak  the  generosity 
whieh  he  had  formedy  extended,  cannot  be  record- 
ed without  strong  sympathy. 

General  Mehneldtwent  out,  like  the  messenger 
from  the  a^  and  long  and  anxiously  did  Bonaparte 
expect  hia  rstum.  But  he  was  the  raren  envoy,  and 
bnmght  ba^  no  olive  branch.    Napoleon  did  not 
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receive  an  anawer  until  hia  troopa  had  recrosaad  dm 
Rhine.  T%e  alfies  had  engaged  themselves  solemn- 
ly to  eadi  other,  that  they  would  enter  into  no  treaty 
with  him  while  an  imfi^ual  of  the  French  army 
remained  in  Germany. 

BonaiSarte  was  now  engaged  in  preparations  for 
retreat!  yet  he  made  them  with  leas  expedition  than 
the  neceasities  of  the  time  required.  Morning  came, 
and  the  enemy  did  not  renew  the  attack,  waiting  foe 
Bennigsen  and  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden.  In 
the  mean  while,  casks,  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
being  plenty,  and  labourers  to  be  collected  to  any 
extent,  it  seems,  that,  by  some  of  the  various  modes 
known  to  military  engineer8,t  temporaiy  bruigon 
might  have  been  thrown  over  the  Elster  and  the 
Pleisse,  which  are  tranquil,  still  rivers,  and  tha 
marshes  betwixt  them  rendered  sufficiently  passa- 
ble. Under  far  more  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
Napoleon  had  bridged  the  Beresina  within  the  space 
of  twelve  hours.  This  censure  is  confirmed  oy  «. 
meet  competent  judge,  the  general  of  engineers 
Rogniat,  who  affirms  that  there  was  time  eno ' 


to  have  completed  six  bridges,  had  it  been  employed 
with  activity.  The  answer,  that  he  bimseli^  as 
chief  of  the  engineer  department  at  the  time,  ought 
to  have  ordered  and  prepared  these  means  of  letr^t, 
seems  totally  insufficient.  Napoleon  did  not  permit 
hia  generals  to  anticipate  his  commanda  on  soeh 
important  occasions.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  em- 
peror had  given  orders  for  three  bridges,  but  that,  in 
the  conftision  of  this  dreadful  period,  that  waa  sdi- 
dom  completely  accomplished  which  Napoleon  couid 
not  look  after  with  his  own  eyes.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  actually  attempted,  except  at  a  plaoa 
called  the  Judges'  Garden ;  and  that,  besidea  having 
its  access,  like  the  stone  bridge,  through  the  town  of 
Leipsic,  was  constructed  of  too  sl^t  materials* 
Perhaps  Napoleon  trusted  to  the  enect  of  Hehr- 
feldt's  mission ;  perhaps  he  had  still  latent  hopes 
that  his  retreat  might  be  unnecessary ;  perhaps  he 
abhorred  the  thought  of  that  manoBuvre  ao  much, 
as  to  lead  him  entirely  to  confide  the  necessary 
preparations  to  another;  but  certain  it  is,  the  exer- 
tion was  not  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  00- 
casion.  The  village  of  Lindenau,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  rivers,  was  nevertheless  secured. 

The  17tn,  as  we  have  said,  was  spent  in  prepare^ 
tions  on  both  ndes,  without  any  actual  hostilUifla, 
excepting  when  a  distant  cannonade,  lik^the  growl- 
ing of  some  huge  monster,  showed  that  war  was  only 
slumbering,  and  that  but  lightly. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  October,  the  battle 
was  renewed  with  tenfold  fhry.    Napoleon  had  con- 
siderably contracted  his  cu'coit  of  defenre ;  on  the 
external  range  of  hei^ta  and  villager  wiucb  had 
been  so  desperately  defended  on  the  16ui,  the  allies 
now  found  no  opposition  but  that  of  outposta.    The 
French  were  posted  in  an  interior  line  nearer  to  Loip-. 
sic,  of  which  Probtsheyda  was  the  central  point. 
Napoleon  himself^  stationed  on  an  eminence  cfiled. 
Thonberg,  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  whole  fi/rid. 
Masses  were  drawn  up  behind  the  villagea,  which 
relieved  their  defenders  from  time  to  time  with  fresh 
troops  J  cannon  were  placed  in  their  front  and  on 
their  nanks,  and  every  patch  of  wooded  ground 
which  afforded  the  kast  shelter,  was  filled  with' 
tirailleora.    The  battle  then  Joined  on  all  sides.  ^The 
Poles,  with  their  gallant  general  Pooiatowak\  tn 
whom  this  was  to  prove  thelast  of  his  fields,  defieod- 
ed  ^e  banks  of  the  Pleiss&  i^nd  the  villages  con- 
nected with  it,  against  the  Pnnce  of  Bosae  Hom- 
berg,  Bianchi,  and  Colleredo.  In  the  centre.  Barclay 
Wittgenstein,  and  Kleist,  advanced  on  ProntdMyda, 
where  they  were  oppoaed  by  the  King  of  Naples. 
Victor,  Augereau.  and  JjEiuriston,  under  the  eye  oi 
Napoleon  nimself.    On  the  left,  Hacdonaid  hnd 
drawn  back  his  division  fjrom  an  advanced  peiot 
called  Holtzhausen,  to  \  village  called  St«tlqrit^ 
which  was  the  post  aaaigned  to  them  on  the  new^ 
and  restricted  line  of  daence.    Along  aU  due  ex- 
tended southern  line,  the  fire  continueor  furioaa  oil 
both  Bide&  nor  could  the  terrified  vectators<  ^m  ti« 
waJla  and  ateeples  of  Leipsi^  perceive  thai  ti  eithsr 
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'  Ii4vaac^  or  recoiled.   ^The  iPVahch  hw  tiie  tdrtn^ 

'  tiige  of  ntuallon  and  cover,  tbe  alliee  that  of  matly 
soperlor  numbers  v,  both  were  oonunanded  oy  the 
first  generals  of  tmsir  conntry  and  ace. 

About  two  o* clock  afternoon,  the  alliea,  under  Oen- 
eral  Pirch  and  Prince  Auguatua  of  Pruaaia,  forced 
t^eir  way  headlong  into  Probfsheyda^  tj^e  camp  fol- 
lowers began  to  fly ;  the  noiae^  of  the  tumult  over- 
came almost  the  fire  of  the  artillery..  Napoleon  in 
the  rear,  but  yet  on  the  verge  of  this  tumult,  pie- 
served  his  entire  tranauillity.    He  placed  ihAielBerve 

'  of  the  Old  Guard  in  order,  led  them  in  pMerson  to  recov- 
er the  village,  and  saw  tnem  force  their  entrance^  era 

.  he  retreated  to  the  eminence  from  which  he  obaerved 
the  action.  l>uring  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day, 
m  which  he  might  be  said  to  fight  less  for  victory 

iban  fo[[  safety,  ibis  wonderful  nian.cpnttQUed  calm, 
ledaed,  coUecied,  and  siipported  hia  diminished  and 
:'broken  squadrons  in  tlieir  valiant  defence,  with  a 
presence  of  mind  and  courage,  aa  determined  aa  he 
had  so, often  cjchibited  in  directing  the  tide  of  on- 
vrard  victory.  Perhaps  his  military  talents  were 
more  to  be  admired,  when  thus  contending,  at  once 
against  iPortune  and  the  superiority  of  nymberH,  than 
in  theinost  disiinguislicd  of  his  vie todea,  when. the 
jjckle  goddess  fu usht  upon  his  sid^. 

Tlic  allies,  nofwithstauding  their  gallantry  and  their 
xiumbers,  lelt  tlicmsolves  oblised  to  desist  from  the 
murderous  attacks  upon  the  villages  which  cost  them 
such  ifnmcnse  loss;  and  drawing  back  their  troops 
as  they  brought  ^or^va^d  tlieir  )^ans  and  howitzers. 
Contcntwl  themselves  with  maintaining  a  dreadful 
^re  on  the  Frnich  masses  as  they  sliowed  then\- 
selves.  and  throwing  shells  iiilo  the  villages.  The 
jPrench  replied  with«reat  spirit  j  but  thoy.nad  fewer 


tnmd  in  PJ^ltl0 IK  and  beside:;!,  their  ammunition  wa8 
ialHnf<  anprt.  Siill,  however,  Nnpoleon  completely 
maiiuoinod  llic  day  on  the  south  ol  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  present  in  person. 

'.On  the  north  side  of  Leipsir,  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  still  greater  than  that  which  existed  on  the 
south,  pHced  Ney  in  a  pre<  arious  situation.  He  was 
pressed  at  once  by  the  ariny  of  Blucher,  and  by  that 
of  the  Crown  Prmce,  which  was  now  como  up  in 
force.  The  fatter  general  ft.rced  his  way  acrow  the 
Partha,  with  three  columns,  and  ^t  throe  different 
points;  and  Ney  saw  himself  obhp^ed  to  retreat,  in 
order  to  concentrate  his  forces  nearer  Leipsic,  and 
Qommunicaie  by  his  right  with  the  army  of  Napoleon. 

The  Russians  had  orders  to  advajice  to  force  this 
new  position,  and  particularly  to  drive  back  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Kegnier,  stationed  on  an  eminence 
called  Heilerblick,  oetwixt  the  villages  of  Taucha 
9jxd  Pai^usdurf.  On  a  sqdden,  the  troops  who  occu- 
pied the  French  line  on  that  point,  came  forward  to 
meet  the  a^ioS;  with  their  Bwords  sheathed,  and  col- 
•purs  of  truce  displayed.  This  waa  a  Saxon  brigade, 
fvno,  in  ihe  midst  of  the  action,  embraced  the  time 
tnd  opportunity  to  desert  ihe  service  of  Napoleon, 
and  declare  for  independence.  These  men  had  an 
anquestionahle  right  to  espouse  the  cauae  of  their 
^iintry,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  atrartger,  which 
Saxony  had  found  so  burdensome ;  but  it  is  not 
while  on  the  actual  battle-ground  that  one  side  ought 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  other ;  and  those  must  be  in 
erery  case  accounted  guilty  of  treachery,  who,  bring- 
ing tneir  sworda  into  the  field  for  one  party,  shall 
8iMdenly«  and  without  indmation  given,  turn  them 
againBt  the  power  in  whose  ranks  they  had  stood. 

xhe  Russians,  afraid  of  stratagem,  sent  the  Saxon 
troops,  abont  10,000  in  number,  to  the  rear  of  the  po- 
sition. Bat  their  artillery  were  immediately  brought 
into  action ;  and  having  expended  during  that  mom- 
iQg  one  half  of  their  ammunition  on  the  alUes,  they 
now  bestowed  the  other  half  upon  the  French  army. 
By  this  unexpected  disaster,  Ney  was  obliged  to  con- 
tract his  line  of  defence  once  more.  Even  the  valour 
and  exertions  of  that  distinguished  general  could  not 
defend  Schoenfeld.  That  fine  villojge  forms  almost 
one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  Leipsic.  It  was  in 
viiin  that  Bonaparte  despatched  his  reserves  of  cav- 
alry to  check  the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince.  He 
defeated  till  opposition  that  preaented  itael^  and 
pressed  Ney  into  a  position  close  under  the  walla  of 
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•LettMie.  Tha battle onee  mors  tened  on  all  pointa ; 
mi  <fter  the  solemn  signal  of  three  cannon-shot 
had  been  heard,  the  fida  waa  left  to  the  slain  and 
the  wdnuded.* 

Although  the  French  army  ke|>t  its  fKHind  moat 
valiantly  daring  th*  whole  of  this  tremendous  day, 
there  wna  no  prospeot  of  their  toeing  able  to  austam 
themaelvea  any  longer  atonnd  or  m  Leipsic.  The 
alliea  had  approached  so  dose  to  them,  that  their 
•tlaeks  might,  on  the  third  day,  be  expected  to  be 
anorn  Combmed  and  aimultaneoue  than  before.  The 
sopeiiorJty  of  numbers  became  more  efficient  after 
the  greai  carnage  that  had  taken  place,  and  that  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  the  army  which  had  the 
greatest  numbers  could  best  afford  to  lose  lives.  It 
IS  said  also  by  Baron  Fain,t  that  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  aM,OQO  cannon-bollets  had  been  expended  by 
the  French  during  the  last  four  days,  and  that  there 
only  remained  to  serve  their  gnns  about  16,000  cart- 
jridges,  which  couM  acarce  suppoft  a  hot  fire  for  t  Wo 
hours.  This  waa  owing  to  the  great  park  of  artil- 
lery having  been  direcuil  on  Torgau,  another  cir- 
cumetanoe. which  serves  to  ^ow  how  little  Bona- 
parte dreamed  of  abandoning  the  Elbe  when  he 
moved  fn>m  Dresden.  To  this  the  increasing  scar- 
city of  provisions  ia  to  be  added;  so  that  every  thing 
oombmed  to  render  Napoleoh*s  longer  stay  at  Dres- 
den altogether  impossible,  especially  when  the  Bava- 
rian general,  now  his  declared  enemy,  was  master 
of  hie  communications  with  France. 

The  retreat,  hovyever  necessary,  was  doomed  in- 
evitably to  be  disastrous,  as  is  evident  from  the  situ- 
ation of  the  French  army,  cooped  up  by  superior 
forces  under  the  walls  of  a  large  town,  the  narrow 
streets  of  which  they  must  traverse  to  reach  two 


bridges,  one  of  recent  and  hnsly  construction,  by 
whictt  they  must  cross  the  Pleiese,  the  Elsicr,  nnd 
the  marshy  ground,  streams,  and  canals,  which  di- 
vide thorn  from  each  other;  and  thon,  added  to  this, 
was  the  necessity  of  the  whole  army  debouching  by 
one  single  road,  that  which  leads  to  Lindrnnu,  and 
on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  dreadful 
confusion.  But  there  was  no  remedy  for  these  evils; 
they  most  necessarily  be  risked. 

The  retreat  was  cotrnneffce^  in  the  nighttime; 
and  Bonaparte,  retiring  in  person  to  Leipsic,  spent  a 
third  exhausting  nigiit  in  dictating  the  necessary  or- 
ders for  drawing  the  corps  of  his  army  successively 
within  the  town,  and  transferring  them  to  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  two  rivers.  The  French  troops  ac- 
cordingly came  into  Leipsic  from  alj  sides,  nnd  fill- 
ing the  town  with  the  ineffable  confnsion  which  al- 
ways must  attend  the  retreat  of  so  large  a  body  in 
the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy,  they  proceeded 
to  get  out  of  it  as  they  best  could,  by  tne  way  ure- 
scnbed.  Macdonald  and  Poniatowski,  with  their 
corps,  were  appointed  to  the  perilous  honour  of  pro- 
tecting the  rear.  "  Prince,"  said  Napoleon,  to  the 
bravo  Polish  prince,  "  you  must  defend  the  southern 
suburbs." — "Alas,  sire,"  he  answered,  "I  have  but 
few  aoldiera  left."—"  Well,  but  you  will  defend  them 
with  what  you  have?"—  Doubt  not,  aire,  but  that 
we  will  make  good  our  groi^nd :  we  arc  all  ready  to 
die  for  your  majesty's  service.  — Napoleon  parted 
with  this  brave  and  attached  prince,  upon  whom  he 
had  recently  bestowed  a  marechaVs  baton.  They 
never  met  again  in  this  world. 

The  arrival  of  daylight  had  no  soonpr  shown  to 
the  allies  the  commencement  of  the  French  retreat 
than  their  columns  began  to  advance  in  pursuit  o\i 
every  point,  pushing  forward,  with  all  the  animation 
of  victory,  to  overtake  the  enemy  in  the  suburbs  and 
streets  or  Leipsic.  The  King  of  Saxony,  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  some  of  the  French  generals,  endeav- 
oured to  secure  the  city  from  the  dangers  which  were, 
to  be  expected  from  a  battle  in  the  town,  betwixt 
the  renivuard  of  the  French  and  the  advanced 
guard  of^the  allies.  They  sent  proposals,  that  the 
French  army  should  be  permitted  to  effect  their 
retreat  unmolested  in  meccy  to  the  unfortunate 
town.  But  when  were  victorious  generals  prevent- 
ed from  prosecuting  military  advantages,  by  the  more 
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UFS  OF  NAPOLEON  BpNAPABXIL 


conadentioii  (^  hnmanityl  Napoleon,  on  his  side, 
.  WM  urged  to  setfiw  t»  th*  atd^orfrs,  f6  cheek  the 
'  pressure  of  the  allies  on  his  reai^aid.  As  this, 
.howeven  must  have  occasioned  a  most  eztensive 
scene  of  misery.  Bonaparte  generously  ubned* to 
me  sooh  #  dreadful  omr,  whush,  .besides,  ooiild  not 
^yepeen  ei^ecuted  without  compromising- the  salbty  * 
of  a  great  p^^-t  ctf  his  own  rear,  to  whom  the  task  of 
destrucdon  must  have  been  committed,  and  who 
lyould. doubtless  immediately  have  engiged  in  an 
expensive  scene  of  plunder.  Perhaps,  also,  Napole- 
on might  be  inHneaced  by  the  faehiigs  of  what  was 
due  to  the  confidence  and  fidelity  of  Frederick  Au- 

eLStus  of  Saxonyt  who^  having  been  so  long  me 
ithful  follower  of  hia  fortunes,  was  now  to  be 
abandoned  to  his  ovf  n.  To  have  set  fire  to  that  un- 
happy monarch's  city,  when  leaving  him  befamd  to 
mSke  terms  for  himself  aa  he  could,  would  have 
been  an  evil  requital  for  all  he  had  done  and  aoffered 
in  the  cause  of  France ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
much  better  ha^i  Napoleon  removed  the  Saxon  kinjg 
from  his  domimonst  and  destroyed  all  chance  ofms 
making  i^ce  wi^h  ^e  irritated  aoveragna,  by  trans- 
por^g  nim.  along  with  the  French  army  in  its  ca- 
Sjimitous  retrqat. 

At  mne  o'clock  Ni^poleon  had  a  farewell  interview 
.with  Frederipk  Aigstt9tu&  releaeing  him  formally 
from  all  the  ties  which  had  hitherto  combined  ihem, 
and  Jeaving  him  at  Ubertv  to  £>rm  such  other  alh- 
ances  as  the  safety  of  nis  states  might  require. 
Their  parting  scene  was  hurried  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  heavy  discharge  of  muaketrs^from  several  points, 
iniich  intimated  that  the  allies,  forcing  theur  way 
into  the  suburbs,  were  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and 
from  house  to  houseu  with  die  French,  who  still 
continued  to  defend  them.  The  King  and  Qwen 
of  Saxony  qoiuured  Bonaparte  to  mount  his  horse, 
and  make  his  escape ;  ba£  before  he  did  so,  be  <fis- 
charged  from  their  ties  to  France  and  to  hiniself  the 
King  of  Saxon/s  bodvsuaxd,  and  left  them  for  the 
>rotection  of  the  royal  family. 

When  Napoleon  attempted  to  make  his  way  to  the 
single  point  of  exit,  by  the  gate  of  Ranatadt,  which 
led  to  the  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  so  often 
"mentioned,  heTound  reason  for  thinkinghis  personal 
aa£ety  in  actual  dp^igt.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  French  amiy,  still  numbering  near  100,000, 
.Were  pouring  into  Leipsic,  pursued  by  more  than 
douUe  that  number,  and  that  the  atreets  were  en- 
cumbered with  the  dead  and  wounded,  with  artillery 
^nd  bageage,  with  columns  so  wedged  up  that  it  was 
-)mpo88ible  for  them  to  get  forward,  and  with.others, 
who,  almost  dteperate  of  their  safety,  would  not  be 
left  behind.  To  fidit  hia  way  through  this  confu- 
ribn,  was  impossible^  even  for  Napolecm.  He  and 
his  suite  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  attempts  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  direct  road  to  the  bridge,  and  turning  in 
the  other  direction,  he  got  oat  of  the  city  through 
Saint  Peter's  Grate,  moved  on  until  he  was  m  sight  of 
Ae  advancing  columns  of  the  allies,  then  turning 
along  the  eastern  suburb,  he  found  a  circuitous  by- 

gay  to  the  bridges,  and  was  enabled  to  get  across, 
ut  the  temporary  bridge  which  we  have  before 
mentioned,  had  already  given  way,  so  that  there  re- 
mained only  the  old  bndge  on  the  road  to  Lindenau, 
U)  serve  as  an  exit  to  the  whole  French  army.  The 
ftirioiui  defence  which  was  maintained  in  the  sub- 
urbs, C9ntinued  to  check  the  advance  of  the  alhes, 
otherwise  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  must 
mevitabiy  have  been  destroyed.  But  the  defendera 
themselves,  with  their  brave  commanders,  were  at 
kngth,  after  exhibiting  prodigies  of  valour,  com- 

BelTed  to  retreat ;  and  ere   tney  could  reach  the 
anks  of  the  river,  a  dreadful  accident  had  taken 
place. 

The  bridge,  so  necessary  to  tlie  escape  of  this  dis- 
tfessed  army,  had  been  mined  by  Bonaparte's  orders, 
and  an  of!icer  of  engineers  was  left  to  execute  the 
necessary  measure  of  destroying  ii,^  so  soon  as  the 


commanded  .the 
SwedM  Si 
river  aoottt 

za^  firiiig  upon  the  crowds  who  were  wfnning  _ 
way  slowly  along  the  bridge,  wh^le  Cossacks  alttd 
Hinilis  were  soen  on  the  southern  ^de,  rusfair^  ip- 
wards  the  same  spot  j  and  the  troops  of  Saxony  aad 
Baden,  who  had  now  entirely  fhanged  sides,  were 
firing  on  the  French  fhim  the  watl  of  the  8iiburl|M| 
which  they  had  been  posted  to  defend  againat  toe 
alhe«»  and  annoying  the  retreat  which  they  had  boen 
destined  to  covef.  The  non-commissioned  oifiber 
of  engineers  imagined  that  the  retreat  of  the  Fren<^ 
was  cfut  off,  and  set  fire  to  the  mine,  that  the  alliae 
might  not  takepossesston  of  the  brid^  for  porsniiig 
Napoleon.*  The  bridge  ext^loded  with  a  hoxrible 
noise. 

This  oatastrophe  effectually  interc^^  )fae  re^Mt 
of  all  who  remained  still  on  the  LeS;»8ic  side  of  ih& 
river,  excepting  some  individuals  who  succeeded  ^j 
swimming  through  the  Pleis3e  and  the  ElsVfif. 
AnioDg  these  was  the  breve  Mar^^al  Macaonald, 
who  eurmounted  all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  eft- 
cape.'  Poniatowski.  the  gallant  nephew  of  Stanm- 
lans,  King  of  Poland,  wasTesf  fortunate.  He  was  qie 
fovottrite  of  his  countrymen,  who  saw  in  (heir  imagi- 
nation the  croypd  of  Poland  glittering  upon  his  bnyir. 
He  himself,  like  most  of  the  Poles  of  sense  and  xe- 
fiection,  regarded  these  hopes  as  delusive?  but  mr 
lowed  Napoleon  with  unfiii;iclung  seal,  hecauae  & 
had  alwayis  been  his  fiiend  and  benefactor.  Bend^ 
a  ihouaand  other  acts  of  valor,  Pom'atowrid's  recent 
defence  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  French  poatkui 
was  as  brilliant  as  any  part  of  the  memorable  reaiai- 
ance  at  Leipsic  He  had  been  twice  wounded  in  the 
previous  battles.  Seeing  the  bridge  destroyed,  ant 
die  enemv's  forces  thronging  forward  infill  dueo* 
tions,  he  drew  his  sabre,  and  said  to  hia  suite,  and  a 
fow  Polish  cuirassiers,  who  foUowed  him,  "  Uentio* 
men.  it  is  better  to  fail  vrith  honour  than  to  smrcn- 
der.'  He  charged  accordingly,  and  poshed  throiw}! 
the  troops  of  the  allied  army  opposed  to  him,  m  the 
course  of  whieb  desp«'ate  attempt  he  was  wounded 
by  a  muaketshot  in  the  arm.  Other  enemies  ap* 
peered ;  he  threw  himself  upon  them  with  the  samo 
success,  making  his  way  amongst  them  also,  after 
raodvink  a  wound  th^oui^h  the  cross  of  his  decora- 
tion. He  then  plunged  mto  the  Pleisse,  and  with 
the  aasistance  of  his  staff-officers,  got  across  that 
river,  in  which  his  horse  was  lost.  Though  much 
exhausted,  he  mounted  another  horse,  and  seeing 
that  the  enemv  were  already  occupying  the  banks  of 
the  Elster  with  riflemen,  he  plunged  mto  that  dea> 
and  marshy  river,  to  rise  no  more.  Thus  bcav^ 
died  a  prince,  who,  in  one  sense,  may  be  tanned  ^ 
last  of  the  Poles.t 

The  remainder  of  the  French  araiy,  after  many 
had  been  killed  and  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
these  relentless  rivers,  received  quarter  firom  the 
enamy.  About  26,000  men  were  made  piiaonera,  and 
as  Napoleon  seems  only  to  have  had  about  200  guns 
at  the  battle  of  Hanan,  many  iQust  have  been  aban- 
doned in  Leipaic  and  its  neighbourhood-t  The 
quantity  of  baggage  taken  was  immense. 


•  Tto  ttonr  wu  at  tint  .doubted,  and  U  „, ^^ 

Napotopn  had  rammanded  the  bridie  to  be  wamn  up.  with  the 
aeltbh  punMiae  of  leeiniiiK  hoa  own  rebeet  But,  fiom  aH  amft- 
rifif  itrcoiinta,  the  exptpMoo  todk  place  in  the  manaer,  •DdMni 
the  caifMs.  mentiooed  jn  the  text  xhora  is,  netwMHtsDdiat.  tm 
olMcimty  in  the  case.  A  French  ofnerr  of  eopnoen.  tv  mam 
Colonel  IHonftiK,  was  pubKi'iy  anoounced  w  the  perwm,  moHgh 
wfaoM  nedicenoe  or  treachery  the  poat  w«a  left  to  tvhmikuM 

1.  that  I 


keepio^.    NeverthelcMi  it  is  aaid.  that  the  onlr  .- 

name,  in  the  engfoecr  service  of  fionapaite't  anay.  wae  r**^% 
at  Montz  wb^njhe  bettJe  of  Letpeic  took  pUq«.    Tbb  is  anaM 

it 


ncrvi 

IfllS. 


'  Qcnoal  Grouchy,  who  in  a  note  apon  Mi  faileivcijaf  Ob- 
tioBt  90  Ck^oerai  Ouiaiaud'f  Aecount  of  the  Canpaite  «€ 
hu  thii  fDinarkable  paMaae  :-^"  One  would  wish  lo  ravel 


dues  should  approach  in  force  sufficient  to  occupy   brought  to 


the  pass.  Whether  the  officer  to  whom  this  duty 
wtis  intrusted  had  fled,  or  had  fallen,  or  had  been 
absent  from  his  post  by  accident,  no  one  seems  to 
have  known ;  but  at  this  critical  period  a  sergeant 


the  milletio.  which,  after  the  iwttle  ofl^ipjpc,  delivered  to  Ihs 
bar  <^  pal^e^opintao,  as  prfKmioary  to  brragmf  Mm  btfan  a 
miiilaiT  coinmiasioii,  Colonel  Monlivt  of  the  ^ngiiiptu  aervfce. 
patuiloualy  aecusad  of  the  breakinr  down  the  bridge  at  Lciprib.' 
Neither  tlie  colonel  nor  tte  non-conwiuik 


a  eourt-martial. 


lioned  omeer 


t  Uit  body  was  found,  and  fais  ebaeqiriee  twifamed  withaicat 
inilitAir  ponap ;  both  the  vfetoia  and  TanaaMhad  atlmdiar  lea  a» 
the,  tomb,  with  every  hooour  which  could  be  nodand  to  ha  «•• 
mains. 

1  r  The  PNodi  wweeoBipnted  ID  have  leit  se,OM  attpttadnd- 
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The  .trimnpb  of  the  jMIM  manaipiiA.WAa  /tpimilete. 
JdVaoai;!^  Bt  the  peKd  of-tDu^r  vietonous  forces, 
hah  upon  his  own  side,  tberKmperor  of  Rusaia,  the 
Siig  bf  Pmasia,  asld  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
'tnet  and  greeted  each  other  in  thereat  squitre  of  the 
city,  "where'th^  wens  sdon  joined,  by  the  Emperor  Lp 
0f  Austria.  General  Bertrand,  the  French  oom-pK 
siiand)|nt  of  the  iity,  Burrefldered  his  sword  to  these 
illustnoas  personages.    No  intenriew  took  place  be* 

-'tween. the  allied  moharchs  ai^d  the  Kins  of  Saxony. 
He  was  sent  under  a.  guard  of  Cosaaqka  to  Berlin, 
nor  was  he  afterward  restorcxl  to  his  throne,  until 
be  bad  paid  a  terore  fine  for  his  adherence  to 
V!rance. 

When  reflecting  upon  these  scenes,  the  rai^  and 
^djignity  of  the  acton  naturally  attract  our  observa- 
uon.  It  seems  as  if  the  example  of  Bonaparta  m 
placing  himself  at  tho  bead  of  bis  armies,  bi^d  in 
aome  respects  changed  the  eonditbn  of  sovereigns, 
IVom  the  reserved  and  retired  dignity  in  which  most 

'  hod  remained,  estranged  from  the  actual  toihi  of 
g^ovemment  and  dangers  of  war,  into  the  leas  ab- 
stracted condition  of  sharing  the  risk  of  battle,  and 
the  labours  of  negotiation.  Such  scenes  as  those 
^hich  passed  at  Leipsic  on  the  memorable  day, 
whether  we  look  at  the  parting  of  Napoleon  from 
IP'rederick  Augustus,,  amid  the  fire  and  shouting  of 
liostile  armies,  or  the  triumphant  meeting  of  the 

.  allied  sovereigns  in  the  great  square  of  Letpsic,  bad 

'  bden  for  centuries  only  to  be.  paralleled  in  romance. 
But  considering  how  important  it  is  to  the  people 
that  sovereigns  should  not  be  prompt  to  foster  a 

'  love  of  war,  there  is  great  room  tor  question  whether 
the  encouragement  of  this  warlike  propensity  be 
upon  the  whole  a  subject  for  Europe  to  congratulate 
itself  upon. 

Pobcy  and  the  science  of  war  alike  di<|^ted  a  rapid 
and  dose  pursuit  after  the  routed  French :  but  the 
allied  army  had  been  too  much  eoihaustea  by  the 
«dbrts  requu^  to  gain  the  battle,  to  admit  of  its  de- 
riving the  full  advantage  from  suceeas.  There  was 
a  great  scarci^  of  provisions  around,  Leipaic ;  and 
the  stores  of  the  diYr  exhausted  by  the  French, 
.affi)rded  no  reliefl  The  bridge  wmch  had  been 
destroyed  was  as  necessary  for  the  advance  of  the 
allies  as  the  retreat  of  Napoleon.  Besides,  it  must 
be  admitted  th;it  an  allied  army  is  always  less  deci- 
dea  and  rapid  m  its  movements  than  one  which  re- 
ceives all  its  impulses  from  a  nngU.commander  of 
^tTong  and  vi^rous  talents.  Of  this  we  shall  see 
more  prools.  Bnt,  ijo  the  mean  time,  a  great  point 
was  gained.  The  liberation  of  Germany  was  com- 
plete, even  if  Napoleon  should  escane  the  united 
armies  of  .Austria  and  Bavaria,  which  still  lay  be- 
twixt him  and  the  banks  of  the  HLhine.  And  in- 
deed the  battles  which  he  fought  for  oonquest  ter- 
minated at  Leipeic.  Those  wmch  he  aiterward 
.«a0Bd  were  Hat  his  orwn  life  and  the  sceptic  of 

^Vrwace, 


c|dm  and^ooniMMi  ndnfem  n  m  ^rabri^Khrti^ 
^ul  less  m  useleas  oeninvss  and  rsonmuaiMDa. 


HarMsed  as  he  passed  the  defiles  of  fickar«ri»oft'  by 
the  light  troops  or  the  aUias,  be  pished  ott  to 
Enurt,  where  be  hoped  to  be  able  to  makA  asms 
ause,  and  restore  older  to  his  disorcaiuaed  •fbl- 
owers. 

On  Ihe  23d  of  October,  be  Beached  that  city,  wttch 
was  rendered  by  its  strOna  citadel  aoonvsnieat  rally- 
ing point :  and  upon  txnleoting  ike  i«port  of  ms 
losses,  had  themiwktuito  to  find  tksmnnch  greater 
than  he  had  apprehended.  Almost  all  the  Gertilan 
troops  of  his  army  weia  now  withdrawn  from  it.  The 
Saxons  and  the  troops  of  Baden  he  had  dismissed 
with  a  good  grace;  other  eontiagenta,  which  saw 
their  sovepeigna  on  the  point  o£  being  freed  from  Nsf- 
poleon^s  supremaoy,  withdraw  oftnniiselves,  and  in 
most  cases  joined  the  albes.  A  great  many  of  those 
Frenchinen  who  arrived  st  Erfurt  were  in  a  misera- 
ble condiiion,  and  without  ama.  Theb  wretoked 
appearance  extorted  from  Bonaparte  the  -peeviah 
observation,  "They  aces  set  of  sooundrds,  >who 
are  going  to  .the  devilJ— In  this  way  I  akuL  lose 
80,000  men  before  I  can  get  to  the  Rhine^*' 

Thesphit  of  d^tion  extended  even  to  those,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  emperor.  Mnrat,  disooursged 
and.  rendered  impatient  by  the  iaoessanc  misfintaBea 
of  his  brother-in-law,  tDokleaTekUnderpiatenee,  It  was 
saidi  of  bri^vpmr  forces  op  from  the  mneb  fr^^er, 
but  m  reality  to  return  to  his  own  dorainiens,  with- 
out further  allying  his  fanunes  to  those  of  Napo- 
leon.«  Bonaparte,  as  if  influenced  by  some  sseret 
presentiment  that  they  shoukl  never  again  meet,  em- 
braced his  old  companion  in  arms  rq^eatedly  ere 
they  parted. 

The  Poles  who  remained  in  Napoleon's  army, 
showed  a  very  generous  spirit.  He  fi>und  himselx 
obliged  to  appeal  to  their  own  honour,  whether  they 
chose  to  remain  in  his  service,  or  to  desert  him  at 
this  crisis.  A  part  had  served  so  long  under  his  bsn- 
ners,  that  they  had  become  soldiers  of  fortune,  to 
whom  the  French  camp  served  for  a  native  country. 
But  many  others  were  men  who  had  assumed  anns 
in  the  Russian  campeign,  with  the  intention  of  free- 
k  ingPolaod  from  the  foreign  yoke  under  which  it  had 
so  long  groaned.  The  manner  in  which  Napoleon 
had  disappointed  their  hopes  could  not  be  fot^tten 
by  them;  but  they  had  too  much  generosity  to  re- 
veoge,  at  this  crisis,  the  injustice  with  which  they 
badneen  treated,  and  agreed  unanimously  that  they 
would  not  quit  Napoleon's  service  until  they  had  es- 
corted him  safoly  beyond  the  Rhine,  reserving  their 
right  then  to  leave  his  stahdard,  of  which  a  gtaat 
many  accordingly  availed  themselves. 

Napoleon  passed  nearly  two  days  at  Erfurt,  during 
which  the  reorganisation  of  his  troops  advanced 
rapidly,  as  the  magaunes  and  stores  of  the  place 
were  sufficient  to  recruit  them  m  every  department. 
Their  reassembled  force  amounted  to  about  80.^000 
This,  together  widi  the  troops  left  to  their 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

nulwit  of  ths  Vrantb  fl«m  OtanMny.'^OefMml  Dcftolioa  of  If  a- 
Mleoa'i  PuiiHMu.-Hkttle  of  Bbmu  fiMisht  on  a^tli  and  Sltt 
Detober.—Napolecm  uovm  at  Paris  on  9Qi  Nov«fBb«r.~atst« 
tn  which  h«  ffn^the  nubUc  mind  hi  tho  capiral.— Fata  of  uie 
fVanchOairiaoiii  leftjn  Gettemiy.— Arrival  oTthQ  Ained  Armiaa 
cm  Ihftbaiika  of  Ihe  Ilhiiie.-^e»«ial  view  ofNapotooa'a  poiki- 
caal  ralAtk)oa.H[talr-^3p*in.— Raatontion  <if  Fenlinaiid.<-Lib- 
eration  of  the  PoiJe,  who  retuxna  to  Rome.— fioiaiieiiwtioo  of 
BoHtdd. 

Napouon  was  now  on  his  retreat,  and  it  proved  a 
flnal  one,  from  Grermany  towards  France.  It  was 
perfohned  with  disorder  enough,  and  great  loss, 
^ough  far  less  tlian  that  which  had  attended  the 
famous  departure  from  Moscow.  The  troops,  ac- 
cording to  £aron  d'Odeleben,  soured  by  misfortune, 
inarched  with  a  fierce  and  menacing  air,  and  the 
miard?  in  particular,  indulged  in  every  excess.  In 
this  disordered  condition,  Napoleon  passed  through 
Lutzen,  late  the  scene  of  his  brilliant  saccesa,  now 
vntness  to  his  disastrous  losses.  His  own  courage 
was  unabated;  he  seemed  indeed  pensive,  but  was 

tbt  rick  tfaflodonsd  intha  hoafiilab  at  Uiiarie,  and  flSD  nni." 


men.     _„ . 

fate  in  the  garrison  towns  in  Crerm^ny,  was  all  Aat 
remained  of  280,000,  with  which  Napoleon  bad 
begun  the  campaign.  The  garrisons  amounted  to 
about  80,000,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  French  rose  to 
120,000  men.  These  garrisons,  so  imprudently  left 
behind,  were  of  course  abandoned  (oineir'fate,  of  to 
the  discretion  of  the  enemy ;  Napoleon  consolmg 
himself  with  the  boast,  "  that  if  they  could  form  a 
junction  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  80,000  Frenchmen 
might  break  through  all  obstacles."  Instructioois 
were  sent  to  the  various  commilndeTSj  to  evaci^to 
the  places  they  held,  and  form  such  a  lunction ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  none  of  them  reachea  the  generaLs 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  relief  afTordcd  by 
this  hal 
fences  oi 

•  ("  The  baiitf  jouroejr  of  tha  Kitw  of  N«|>leB  Uirqufh  frafoe 
created  ircncml  surpriae.  The  fint  Mpa  excited  bv  it  waa^tbat 
the  emperor  had  ifxnmisaioned  him  to  ancnibie  the  arm^.Aiw 
ffann  a  mnotion  i«iih  the  fbreo  under  the  viceroy,  lo  onief  to  wo- 
teot  Italy  iWrni  an  invacion.  which  appoarad  to  be  eonteoiplaied, 
and  the  execution  of  which  was  at  that  time  teodeRMi  braMUb, 
hr  the  movements  of  the  Enftttxh  tmope  in  Sicily.  Nebuor  vV*- 
tttad  fan  wtottn  to  tar  «t*»  ohjefJt."-SAVAitV,  tO-p.  »mp^ 


proDaDie  mar,  our  lor  ine  rwiw  onufueu  oj 
lit.  and  the  protection  of  the  citadel  and  de- 
of^Erfurt,  Napoleon,  in  his  retreat  from  Leip- 


ni 
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Dna; 


.  *#B^  ttoift  iicre  lout  all  tbt*  remaioed  to  bim  of  an 
.' :  «RB]r.    He  had  received  newa^  however,  of  a  charac- 

•  VBtio  yieelttde  hie  longer  etay  in  ihia  place  of  tefv^p. 
The  Bavarian  army,  eo  lately  his  allies,  with  a  strong 

•  Mtziliery  force  of  Auetrians,  amounting  in  all  to 
.  50,000,  mder  Wrede,  were  hurryinff  from  the  bailks 

of  the  Inn,  and  had  reached   Wurtzburg  on  the 

.■  Haine^  with  the  purpose  of  throwing  themselves  in 

,  hostile  fashion  between  the  army  of  Napoleon  and 

the  frontier  at  France.    In  addition  to  thisunpleas- 

ingintelhgence,  he  learned  that  the  Anstriansand 

<  .  Pmssians  were  pressing  forward^  as  far  as  Weimar 

'■  -  and  Laugensalza,  so  that  he  was  once  more  in  dan- 

>  gar  of  bemg  completely  surrounded,    urged  by  these 
'.  oiroumstaaoas,  Napoleon  iefl  Erfhrt on  the  25th  of Oc- 

■  tober^  amid  weather  as  tempestuous  as  his  fbrtunee. 
.  An  uoforUinate  determination  of  the  allied  councils 
1  directed  Marahal  Blucher  to  move  in  pursuit  of  Na- 

EplaoB  by  Giessen  and  Wetzlar,  and  commanded 
im  to  leave  the  iiirect  road  to  tlie  banks  of  the 
Biiioe,  by  Fuida  and  G^elnhanesen,  open   for  the 
march  of  an  Austrian  column,  expected  to  advance 
ffrom  Schmaikaid.    The  most  active  and  energcitic 
of  the  {Pursuers  was  thtis  turned  aside  from  ^lapo- 
,,'IUoa's  direct  path  of  retreat,  and  the  Austriane,  to 
...whiom  iiwna  yielded,  did  not  come  up  in  time  to 
;    overtake  the  retreating  enemy.    The  Frenob  were 
.    still  followed,  however,  by  the  arrival  of  Cossacks 
I  under  their  adventurous  leaders,  Piatofl^  Czeriiicheif, 
.'Orlo£r-Denizoif.  and  Kowaiski,  who  continued  their 
harassing  and  destructive  operations  on  their  flanks 
and  their  rear. 
_.      In  the  mean  while  General  Wrede,  not  with  stand- 
,:  ing  the  inferiority  of  his  forces  to  those  of 'Bonaparte, 
persevered  in  his  purpose  of  barring  the  return  of 
Napoleon  into  France,  and  took  up  a  position  at 
Hanau  for  that  purpose,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cossacks  already  mentioned,  who  hod 
.,  pushed  on  before  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  in 
.  hopes  that  they  might  adbrd  Wrede  their  assistance. 
,.>  If  Blucher  and  bis  troops  had  been  now  in  the  rear  of 
Napoleon,  his  hour  had  in  all  probability  arrived. 
.  But  Wrede's  force,  of  whom  he  had  been  unable  to 
.    bring  up  above  46,000  men,  waa  inferior  to  the  at- 

>  ^tempt,  almost  always  a  dangerous  one,  of  intercept- 
ing the  retreat  of  a  bold  and  desperate  enemy  upon 
the  only  road  which  can  lead  him  to  safety.    It  was 

.  upon  aboint,  also,  where  the  Bavarians  had  nopartic- 
.   uJar  advantage  of  position,  which  miglit  have  pre- 
aen  ted  natural  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
',     Upon  the  30ih,  the,  Bavarians  nnd  occupied  the 
;  large  wood  of  Lamboi,  and  were  disposed  inline  on 
,    the  right, bank  of  a  sihall  river  called  the  Kintzig, 
near  a  village  named  Neuhoff,  where  there  is  a 
bridge.    The  French  threw  a  body  of  hght  troops 
j   into  the  wood,  which  was  diluted  trom  tree  to  tree, 
.    the  close  fire  of  the  sharpshooters  on  both  sidea  re- 
aembliog  that  of  a  general  cAoaffc,  such  as  is  practised 
on  the  continent-    The  combat  was  sustained  for 
several  hours  without  decided  success,  until  Bona- 
parte commanded  an  attack  in  force  on  the  left  of 
,    the  Bavarians.   Jwo  battalions  of  the  guards  under 
;   General  Cuiial,  were  sent  into  the  wood  to  support 
,   the  French  tirailleurs;  and  the  Bavarians,  at  the 
.  sight  of  their  grenadier-caps,  imagined  themselves 
attacked  by  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  body,  and 
^ve  way.    A  auccessfiil  charge  of  cavalry  was  at 
.   the  same  time  ^rnade  on  Wrede  s  left,  whicn  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  retrea t  behind  the  Kin taiff.  The 
Austro-Bavarian  army  continued  to  hold  Hanau: 
out  as  the  main  road  to  Frankfort  does  not  lead 
directly  through  that  town,  but  passes  on  the  south 
,  aide  or  it,  the  desired  line  of  retreat  was  left  open  to 
Napoleon,  whose  business  it  was  to  push  forward  to 
.  ihe  Rhine,  and  avoid  further  combat.    But  the  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  l&OOO  men, 
under  command  of  Morber.  was  still  at  Gelnhaus- 
aen ;  and  Marmont  was  left  vrith  three  coips  of  in- 
fkntry  to  secure  their  retreat,  while  Bonaparte,  with 
-    the  advance,  pushed  on  to  AYilliamstadt,  and  from 
thence  to  Hockstadt,  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Marmont  made  a 
^uble  attack  upon  the  town  of  Hanau,  and  the  po- 
mfion  of  Wrede.  Oftheflrst,heposse88ddhim8euby 


a  bombardment,    Thk  other  attack  took  pUee  i 

the  bridge  of  Neuhoif.  The  Bavoxians  baa  at  fint 
the  advantage,  and  pushed  a  body  of  1000  or  It0& 
men  across  the  Kintzig ;  but  the  instant  attack  and 
destruction  of  these  by  the  bayonet,  imnresoed  tHeir 
general  with  greater  caution.  Wrede  mmaelf  was 
at  this  moment  dangerously  voundecL  and  the 
Prince  of  Oettingen,  his  son-in*aw,  killed  on  the 
spot.  Greneral  Fresnel,  who  succeeded  Wrede  in 
the  command,  acted  with  more  reserve.  He  drew 
off  from  the  combat ;  and  the  French,  more  intent 
on  prosecuting  their  march  to  the  Rhine  than  on  im- 

f>roving  their  advantages  over  the  Bavarian^  fel 
owed  the  emperor's  line  of  Retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Frankfort. 

An  instance  of  rustic  loyalty  and  sapidty  was 
displayed  during  the  action,  by  a  German  miller, 
which  may  serve  to  vary  the  recurring  detjffl  of  mil- 
itary movements.  This  man,  observmg  \hf  fate  of 
the  battle,  nnd  seeing  a  body  of  Bavarian  infantry 
hard  pressed  by  a  large  force  of  French  cavalry, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  admit  the  water  into 
his  mill-stream  when  the  Bavarians  had  passed  its 
channel,  and  thus  suddenly  interposed  an  obstacJc 
between  them  and  the  pursuers,  which  enabled  the 
infantry  to  halt  and  reaumc  their  ranks.  The  sa- 
gacious peasant  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  by  the 
ICing  of  Bavaria. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  sharp  adioii  was 
supposed  to  reach  to  about 'eOOO  men  j  that  of  the 
Ausiro-Eavarians  exceeded  10,000.  Escaped  from 
this  additional  danger,  Najjoleon  arrived  at  Frank- 
fort upon  the  30lh  October,  and  lefi.  upon  the  Ust 
November,  a  town  which  was  soon  destined  to  re- 
ceive other  guests.  On  the  next  day  he  arrived  at 
Mayence,'(Mentz,)  which  he  left  upon  the  7ih  No- 
vember, and  arriving  on  the  9th  at  Paris,  concluded 
his^^condunsucceprful  campaign. 

The  emperor  h?id  speedy  information  that  the 
temper  of  the  public  was  by  no  means  Iranmiil.  The 
victory  of  Hanau,  thouch  followed  by  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  getting  clear  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
presumed  to  check  the  retreat  of  the  emperor,  alone 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  which  they 

freatly  needed,  Ibr  his  late  successive  misforrunes 
ad  awakened  both  critics  and  murrourers.  The 
rapture  of  the  armistice  seemed  to  be  the  date  of  hia 
declension,  as  indeed  the  junction  of  the  Austrians 
enabled  the  allies  to  bear  him  down  by  resistlesa 
numbers.  Nine  battles  had  been  fought  since  that 
period,  including  the  action  at  CuUn,  which,  hi  its 
results,  is  well  entitled  to  the  name.  Of  theee,  Bo- 
naparte only  gained  two— those  of  Dresden  and 
Hanau:  that  at  Wachau  was  indecisive;  while  at 
Groes-Beeren,  at  Jauer  on  the  Katzbach,  at  Cnhn, 
at  Dennewitz,  at  Mockern,  and  at  Leipsfc,  the  nWm^ 
obtained  decisive  and  important  victories. 

The  French  had  been  stitl  more  unfortunate  in  die 
number  of  bloody  skirmishes  which  were  fought  al- 
most everywhere  through  the  scene  of  war.  They 
were  outnumbered  in  cavalry,  and  especially  in  light 
cavalry;  they  were  outnumbered,' too,  in  tight  corps 
of  infantry,  and  sbarpahootera ;  for  tfaa  Gemiiii^ 
who  had  entered  into  the  war  with  general  en^si- 
asm,  ^hmished  num^ous  rehiforcements  of  ihia  de> 
scription  to  the  regular  arm  lea  of  the  allies.  These 
disasters,  however  they  might  be  glossed  over,  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  French ;  nor  was  it 
the  sight  of  a  few  banners,  and  a  column  of  4000 
Bavanan  prisoners,  ostentatiously  paraded,  that 
prevented  their  asking,  what  was  become  of  upwards 
of  200,000  soldiera^what  charm  had  dissolved  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine— and  why  they  heard 
rumours  of  Russians,  Austrians,  Prassians,  Ger* 
mans,  on  the  east,  and  of  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  on  the  south^  approaching  the  inviolable 
frontiers  of  the  great  nanon  7  During  the  bright  aim- 
shine  of  prosperity,  a  nation  may  be  too  much  da«- 
aled  with  victory ;  but  the  gloomy  horizon,  obacored 
by  advereicy,  shows  objects  in  their  real  colours. 

The  fifite  of  the  garrisons  in  Germany,  which  Bo- 
naparte had  80  imprudent]/  omitted  to  evacuate, 
waa  not  such  aa  to  cure  this  indpient  disafieetioiu 
The  emperor  had  never  another  oppautaAft  daring 
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SHr^t  fb  iMli^lt!iii*t%tttantktM|»atfai]Bniih«pi^7 
iMldnd,  QAdisr  his  btnner,  thougfa  often  missing 
n  At  hi*  gre&lMt  need.  The  oates  of  their  re- 
iptetive  Biirrender,  referring  to  a  set  of  detached 
iieta,  which  have  no  influence  upon  the  general 
pirrent  of  hiatory,  may  be  as  well  succinctly  recited 
Bi  this  otace* 

St.  Cyr,  at  DreAden,  finding  himself  completely 
tbandoned  to  his  own  slender  resourceSf  made  on 
tha  11th  of  November  a  capitulation  to  evacuate  the 
place,  with  his  garrison  of  35i,000  men,  (of  whom 

Jery  man^  were  however  invalids.)  who  were  to 
ave  a  safe  conduct  to  Prance^  under  engagement 
not  to  serve  agahist  the  alhes  for  six  months, 
86hwart2eiiberg  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation, 
is  being  much  too  favourable  to  the  be&ieged.  He 
offered  St.  Cyfi  who  had  already  left  Dresden,  to  re- 
place him  there  in  the  same  condition  of  defence 
which  he  enjoyed  when  the  agreement  was  entered 
into.  This  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  wor{  for 
how  wtis  it  pOHffible  for  the  French  commandant 
to  Win  the  s^ame  situaiionas  before  the  capitulation, 
when  die  enemy  had  become  completely  acqaainted 
with  hia  means  of  defence,  and  resources  1  But  the 
Flrench  general  conceived  it  more  expedient  to  sub- 
mit, with  bis  army,  to  become  prisoners  of  war,  re- 
ierving  his  right  to  complain  of  breach  of  capitula- 
tkm. 

Stettin  surrendered  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  af- 
ter an  eight  months' 'blockade.  £ight  thoueand 
French  remained  prisoners  o{  war.  Hero  the  Prus- 
sians regahied  no  less  than  350  pieces  of  artillery. 
•  On  the  JWth  of  November,  the  important  city  of 
Dan  tzic  surrendered,  after  trenches  had  been  open 
before  it  for  forty  days.  As  in  the  case  of  Dresden, 
thA  sovereigns  refused  to  ratify  the  s?tipulaiif)n,  which 
provided  for  the  return  of  the  garnsun  to  France. 
out made  the  commandant,  Rapp,  the  same  proposftl 
tirhleh  had  been  offered  to  the  Marechat  St.  Cyr, 
which  Rapp  in  hke  manner  declined.  About  9000 
P^nch  were  ihefrefore  sent  prisoners  into  Russia. 
But  the  Bavarians,  Wesfphaiians,  and  Poles,  be- 
longing to  the  garrison,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
then' homes.  Many  of  them  look  service  with  the 
allies.  The  detention  of  this  garrison  must  alao  be 
recorded  against  the  alhes  as  abreach  of  faith,  which 
the  temptation  of  diminishing  the  enemy's  forces 
cannot  justify. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipaic,  Tauent^m  had  been 
detached  to  WockadeWiiteaborar,  and  besiege  Tor-. 
gttu.  IHie  latter  place  was  yielded  on  the  26ih  De- 
oevr^r,  with  a  garrison  of  10,000  wretches,  amongst 
THK>tn  a  pestilennal  fever  was  raging.  Zamosc,  in 
iifb  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  capitalated  on  the  22d,  and 
JnodliA  on  the  2ftth  of  December. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1813,  only  the  fol-* 
lowing 'i>1ace8>' situated  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  re- 
maitied  In  the  hands  of  the  French  ;-<-Hamburgh, 
Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  Custrin,  Glogau,  with  the 
Ctttadds  6f  Erfurt*  and  of  Wurtzburg,  the  French 
havkig  in  the  last  two  ini^tances  evacuated  the 
towns; 

Two  circumstances  are  remarkable  concerning 
6io  capture  of  the  surrendered  fortresses.  The  first 
i#  the  dismal  state  of  the  garrisons.'  The  men,  who 
Md  tfortrved  the  Russian  campaign,  and  who  had 
been  distributed  into  these  cities  and  fortresses  by 
Marat,  were  almost  all,  from  the  hardships  thev  had 
Mdured,  and  perhaps  from  their  being  too  suddenly 
aeeommodated  with  more  genial  food,  subject  to 
oaeasiea  -  which  speedily  became  infectious,  and 
Inrieaa  froip  the  milirarv  to  the  inhabitants,  when 
the  severities  of  a  blockade  were  added  to  this  gen- 
eral tendency  to  illness,  the  deaths  became  numer- 
ous^ and  the  case  of  the  survivers  made  them  envi- 
ow  of  those  who  died.  So  virulent  was  the  conta- 
gion at  1V>rgau,  that  the  Prussians,  to  whom  the 
ploee  was  rendered  on  the  26th  December,  did  not 
tentnre  to  take  possession  of  it  till  a  fortnight  after- 
irard,  when  the  ravage  of  the  pestilence  oegan  to 
Aodine.  Thus  widelv  extended,  and  thus  late  pro- 
bngedt  were  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Russian  expedi- 

!-t1ie  #ther  point  wofth  notioa  ii)  that  tbe  tniveiider 
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of  each  fortress  rendered  dlaposable  t  blaekadxte 
anny  of  the  alu^  proportioned  to  the  strength  m 
Uie  garrisons,  which  ought,  according  to  the  rules  of 
war.  to  be  at  least  two  to  one.*  Thus,  while  thou- 
sands after  thousands  of  the  French  were  marched 
to  distant  prisons  in  Austria  and  Russia,  an  addition 
was  rcgul&riy  made  to  the  armies  of  the  allies,  equal 
at  least  to  double  the  number  of  those  that  were 
withdrawn  from  the  French  army. 

While  these  successes  were  in  toe  act  of  being  ob- 
tained in  their  rear,  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  advanced  upon  the  Rhine  the  left  bank  of 
which  was  almost  etitirely  liberated  from  the  enemy. 
It  is  a  river  upon  which  all  the  Germans  look  with  a 
national  pride,  that  sometimes  takes  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  filial  devotion.  When  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army  of  the  allies  first  came  in  sight  ol! 
Its  broad  majesty  of  flood,  they  hailed  the  Father 
River  with  such  reiterated  shouts,  that  those  who. 
were  behind  stood  to  their  arms,  and  pressed  for- 
ward, supposing  that  an  action  was  about  to  take 
place.  The  proud  and  exulting  feeling  of  recovered, 
independence  was  not  conflncd  to  those  brave  men., 
who  had  achieved  the  liberation  of  their  country,  out 
extended  everywhere,  and  animated  the  whole  mass 
of  the  population  of  Germany. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  armies,  or  their  relics, 
across  the  land  which  they  had  so  long  overrun^  and 
where  they  had  levelled  and  confounded  all  national 
distinctions,  mishi  be  compared  to  the  abatement  or 
the  great  deluge,  when  landmarks  which  had  been 
long  laid  from  me  eye,  began  to  be  once  more  viable 
ana  distinguished.  The  reconstruction  of  the  an- 
cient sovereignties  was  the  instant  occupation  of  the 
allies. 

From  the  very  field  of  battle  at  Leipsic^  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  hlosse  drprirted  to  assume,  amid  the' 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  territories  of  hia  fathers.    The  allies,  on  2d  No- 
vember, took  possession  of  Hanover  and  its  depend- . 
encics  in  name  of  the  King  of  England.  The  gallani' 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  courage,  as  well  as  his 
anient  animosity  against  Bonaparte,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  commemorate,  returned  at  the  same 
time  into  the  possession  of  his  hereditary  estates ;  and 
the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  appah- 
ase  of  Jerome  Bonapjirte,  composed  out  of  the  epoils 
of  these principaliiics,  vanished  into  air,  like  the  pal-, 
ace  of  Aladdin  in  the  Arabian  talc. 

Tiio5o  nicnihrrs  of  th--  t'onfl^deracy  of  the  Rhine, 
who  had  hitherto  been  contented  to  hold  their  crowns 
and  coronets,  under  the  condition  of  being  liege  vas-. 
sals  to  Bonaparte,  and  who  were  as  much  tired  of 
his  constant  exactions  as  ever  a  drudging  fiend  w^s 
of  the  authority  of  a  necromancer,  lost  no  time  m 
renouncing  his  sway,  after  his  talisman  was  broken. 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  had  early  joined  the  alli- 
ance,— the  latter  power  the  more  willingly,  that  the. 
Crown  Prince  had,  even  during  Napoleon  s  supremi 
acy,  ref\ifled  to  acknowledge  his  sway.  The  lesser 
princes,  therefore,  had  no  alternative  out  to  declare, . 
as  fast  aa  they  could,  their  adherence  to  the  same 
cause,  Ottieir  ministers  thronged  to  theheadauar- 
ters  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  where  they  were  admit- 
ted to  peace  and  fraternity  on  the  same  general 
terms;  namely,  that  each  state  should  contribute^ 
within  a  certain  period,  a  year's  income  of  their  terri- 
tories, vrith  a  contingent  of  soldiers  double  in  num- 
bers to  that  fbrmerly  exacted  by  Bonaparte,  for  main- 
taining (he  good  cause  of  the  alliance.  They  con- 
sented willingl)' ;  for  though  the  demand  might  be 
heavy  in  the  mean  rime,  yet,  with  the  downfalTof  the 
French  emperor,  there  was  room  to  hope  for  that  i 
lasting  peace  which  all  men  now  believed  to  be  m- 
consistent  with  a  continuance  of  his  power. 

Waiting  until  their  reinforcements  should  come 
from  the  interior  of  Germanv,  and  until  the  subordi-. 
nate  princes  should  bring  forward  their  respective 
contingents  of  troops,  and  desirous  also  to  avo 
Napoleon  another  opportunity  of  treatmg,  the  allied 
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his  ma^Bi  ^a  space  to  discover^  whether  the  lofty 
mind  of  Napoleon  cpold  he  yet  induced  to  bend  ,lo 
8Qch  a  peace  (^  Jtniight  consist  with  the  iaaterial 
change  m  tne  circnmstances  of  Europe,  efiected  in 
the  two  last  campaigns.  Such  a  pacification  was 
particularly  the  object  pf  Austria ;  and  the  greater 
nope  was  entertained  of  its  being  practicabl&  that 
the  same  train  of  misfortunes  which  had  driven 
I^apoleon  beyond  tbe  Bhine,  had  darkened  his  po- 
litical horizon  in  other  quarters. 

Italy,  so  long  the  scene  of  his  iriomphs,  was  now 
undergoing  the  same  fate  as  his  other  conquests, 
and  rapidly  Hielting  away  ^  from  hisfirasp.  At  the 
beg^ning  of  the  campaign,  the  Viceroy  Eugene, 
with  about  4&»000  men,  had  defended  the  north  of 
Italy,  with  great  skill  and  vtdour,  against  the  Aus- 
trian genersitElliUer,  who  confron tedhmi  with  superior 
Ibrces.  Tt^e  frontiers  of  lUyria  were  the  chief  scene 
of  their  mihtary  operations.  The  French  maintain- 
ed themselves  there  until  the  defection  of  the  Bava- 
rians opened  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  to  the  Austiian 
ajrmy,  -after  which,  Eugene  was  obliged  to  retire 
behind  tbe  Adige.  The  warlike  Crqatians  declaring 
in  favour  of  their  andent  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
mutinied,  and  rose  in  arms  on  several  points.  The 
important  seaport  of  Trieste  was  taken  by  tbe  Aus- 
trians  on  the  21st  of  October.  General  Kugent  had 
watered  the  mouth  of  the  Po  with  an  Eneliah  squad- 
ron, with  a  force  syifioient  to  occupy  F^rrara  and 
Ravenna,  and  organize  ageneral  insurrection  against 
the  P*rench.  It  was  known  also,  that  Murat,  who 
had  begun  to  fear  lest  he  should  be  involved  m  the 
approaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  who  remembered 
with  more  feeling  the  affronts  which  Napoleon 
had  put  upon  }^\m  from  time  to  time,  than  the 
greatness  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  by  him, 
was  treating  with  the  allies,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  a  peace  v^hich  should  secure  his  own  authori- 
ty under  their  sanction.  Thus,  there  was  no  point 
ojf  view  in  which  Italy  could  be  regarded  as  a  source 
of  assistance  to  Bonaparte  i  on  the  contrarv,  that 
ffiir  country,  the  subject  of  his  pride  and  his  favour, 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  totally  lost 
to  him. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  afforded  a  still  more 
alarming  prospect.  The  battle  of  Viitoria  had  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  usurped  authority  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  Napokon  himself  had  become  de- 
airous  to  see  the  war  ended,  at  the  price  of  totally 
ceding  the  kingdom  on  which  he  had  seized  so  unjus- 
tifiably, and  which  he  had,  in  his  fatal  obstinacy, 
continued  to  grasp,  like  a  furious  madman  holding  a 
hot  iron  untiiit  has  scorched  him  to  the  bone. 

After  that  decisive  battle,  there  was  no  obstacle 
in  front  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  WeUington  from 
entering  France,  but  he  chose  first  to  reduce  the 
strong  frontier  fortresses  of  Saint  Sebastian  and 
Painpeluna.  The  first  capitulated  finally  on  the 
9Ul  September:  and  notwithstanding  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Soult^  which  were  exerted  to  the  utter- 
most, he  could  not  relieve  Pampeluna.  "Qie  Eng- 
hsh  army,  at  least  its  left  wing,  passed  the  Bidassoa 
upon  the  7th  October,  and  Pampeluna  surrendered 
on  tbe  31st  of  the  same  month.  Thus  was  the 
inost  persevering  and  the  most  hated  of  Bona- 
parte's enemies  placed  in  arms  upon  the  French  soil, 
under  the  command  of  a  general  who  had  been  so 
uniformly  successful,  that  he  seemed  to  move  band 
in  hand  with  victory.  It  was  but  a  slender  conso- 
lation, in  this  state  of  matters,  that  SucheL  the 
Duke  of  Albufera,  still  maintained  himself  in  Oata- 
'Ionia,  his  headquarters  being  at  Barcelona.  In  fact 
it  would  have  been  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
Bonaparte,  had  the  marechal,  and  those  troops  who 
had  not  yet  been  discouraged  by  defrar,  been  on  the 
librth  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ready  to  co-operate 
in  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  France. 

To  parry  this  pressing  danger,  Napoleon  had  re- 
course to  a  plan,  which,  hau  it  been  practised  the 
year  before,  might  have  placed  the  affairs  of  Spain 
<m  a  very  different  footing.'  He  resolveti,  as  we 
likre  hmted,  to  desist  from  the  vain  undertakioA 


ipi^Mch hadfoat  UamM.9^  nim^^VMi snfiimmh 
ute ;  to  undo  his  own  tavounte  wonL;  to  naifpiibi 
claims  of  his  brother  to  tfjie  crown  of  Spain:  wO^ 
by  restoring  the  legiti^ata  sovereiim  to  the  wm^ 
endeavour  to  form  suoh  an  ^iaj^ce  wilh  %wi| 
as  might  t^ke  Spain  out  of  the  list  of  b^.enmiefb 
and  perhaps  add  her  to  that  of  his  friisoda.  Hsk4 
he  had  recourse  to  this  ezpedieiU  igi  the  poevisiis 
year,  Ferdinand's  appearaxice  in  Spmn  ^i|mt  )mm 
h/id  a  very  important  effect  in  embroiling  Jbe  covi- 
cila  of  the  (^ories.  It  was  well  known  tnt  the  xmr 
fortunate  distinctions  of  Royi^ifts  ana  (iberaj' 

were  already  broken  out^o^g  ihe  fi^niarda, 

from  the  colours  in  which  his  present  Mnj^tUy  of 
Spain  has  since  shown  bims^,  there  isgr»l  noopi 
to  doubt  whether  he .  had  eith^  temper,  wiadcnn,  or 
virtue  sufficient  to  act  as  a  meaiatoir  betwixt  the  two 
classes  of  his  subjec^ts,  of  whieh  both  were  inc^in^ 
to  carry  their  opposite  opinions  into  extramea.  It  19 
more  than  probabjle  that  a  ciinil  y/MX  might  even  thcga 
have  taken  place,  between  the  kinA  ^eainma  ct 
regaining;  the  plenitude  of  authority  confernd  OB 
hun  by  the  ancient  constitution,  and  the  CoiU^ 
anxious  to  maintain  theli^tertiea  whic^  they  hadl^KO* 
cently  re|COvered,  and  carriM,  by  their  new  conetiia* 
tion^to  the  extent  of  rcvubUcan  licenee.  If  sock  m 
war  had  arisen,  Bjng  Ferdinand  would  pvoMhlf 
have  fallen  into  the  snare  prepared  for  nim  by  Bom* 
part&  and  called  in  his  laie  jailera  in  the  eapecit|rof 
his  ally,  against  the  C<nte8|  and  perhaps  ^Un  againel 
the  English,  who,  thoygh  not  approving  of  4m 
theoretical  extravagances  of  ithe.syatemef  goTem* 
ment,  which  had  divkled  the  patriota  into  two  civil 
factiona,  must,  nevertheless,  have  coMiderod  thai 
assembly  as  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  the  allies  with  w^m  the  Briusb  had  Honiisd 
their  league.  Talleyrand  is  'said  to  nave  .reoosi- 
mended  the  liberation  o€  Ferdinand  aAa  miKa  oi- 
lier period.  He  called  the  measure  an  oBo  podiidn 
for  Spain. 

But  Nopoleon's  present  cpncouioii.caine  too  la|ab 
and  was  too  evidently  wrung  from  bun  07  the  most 

Sressing  neoessity,  to  permit  Ferdinano,  howetcr 
eairous  of  bis  liberty,  to  accept  of  it  on  the  tcvrnv 
offered.  The  reader  may,  indeed,  be  eorioiie  to 
know  in  what  laaguaige  Napoleon  could  addrae  tho 
prince  whose  person  he  had  seised  and  impiieoned 
like  a  kidnapper,,  and  on  whose  throne  he  had  m 
long  and  so  pertinadoualy  endeayomed  to  support 
a  usurper.  Perhaps,  when  writing  the  fo&^wMtf 
letter,  Bonaparte  was  himself  sensible  that  hia  oo»- 
duct  admitted  of  no  gloasing  over;  he^  iheseiovch 
came  to  the  point,  it  wul  be  observed,  at  (mce,  tn 
ingprobaUy  that  the  hope  of  being  restored  to 
liberty  and  Kingdom  would  be  eo  agreeable  ia  *' 
that  the  captive  monarch  would  not  be  disi 
strictly  to  criticise  the  circomstances  whioh  „ 
occasioned  00  pleaaink  an  o&ri  or  theexpxesoops.iii 
which  it  was  oooveyed. 

"  My  Cousin— The  state  of  my  eniHra  and  of  sigt 
political  situation,  lead  roe  to  put  a  final  a<Uoatinyt» 
to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  English  are  exciting 
anarchy  and  jacobioi/sm  s  thcw  emleavoiir  lo  over- 
throw the  crown  and  the  nohifity)  in  order,  to  eetak^' 
lish  a  republic.  I  cannot,  without  bong  oeeply  ju 
fected,  think  on  the  destruction  ef  •  nation  whiesh 
inteiests  me,  both  by  ita  neighboiirfaooa,  and  itt 
common  interest  conoerning  maritune  conuneceiL 
I  wish  to  re-establish  the  relations  of  fnendahipand 
good  neighbourhood,  whioh  have  so  lonobecn  m^ 
tabbshea  betwixt  France  and  Spaift.  loa  vw 
therefore  listen  to  what  the  Comie  de  la  FoveM 
will  propose  in  my  name,*'  Ac 

Considering  the  terms  of  this  letter,  and  contrani- 
ing  them  with  the  manner  in  which  the  frienolf 
relations  alluded  to  had  been  broken  ofC  and  tMi 
in  which  the  interest  taken  by  Napoleon  in  ip< 
kingdom  of , Spain  had  been. displayed,  the  nvposfifr 
ical  professions  of  tho  writer  wev  too  ooviouely 
dictated  bv  necessity,  to  impose  upon  the  meaneot 
understanding  The  answer  of  FetdioA{ia  was  not 
without  digmty.  He  declined  to  treat  without  boT^* 
ing  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  the  Regeaoy 
I  orSpaiui  and  rsttoind  pnnmiaiisin  10  haar  *  ocva 
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AW  olSbe •cmRSmffiuK         Spmh* anJ^int  ^'^|id?r .the  pr«ient arcumstance^ tfaat  10 imposin; 

out  a  resMdjibr  tke  efttainubr  nrhicHi  vie  kiofldom   ble.^'—  Well,  (hen,  a  carriage  to  tranepon  me  i8.»! 

i^!^$6SI^  I  desire— I  mtth  to  be  at  Rome,  to  acquit  myBelf.df 

**  jK    HaU  ^e  prince,  in  hu  reply  to  Napoleon's   roy  duties  as  head  of  the  church." 

i^ropos^I,  '*  this  liberty  is  not  permitted  to  me,  I  pre-  ^An  escort,  termed  a  guard  of 
er  remambg  at  Valency,  where  I  have  now  bved  him,  comman(kd  by  a  colonel,  whc 
bur  years  and  a  half,  and. where  I  am  wilEng  to  die,  ness  with  much  respect  but  seemed  disposed  to  suf*^ 
if  svich  is  God's  pleasure."  Finding  the  prince  firm  |  fer  no  one  to  speak  with  him  in  prirate.  Pius  VIJL 
tQ>on  this  score,  Napoleon,  to  whom  his  fteedom  convoked,  howerer,  the  cardinals  who  were  at  Pon- 
,niight  be  possibly  some  advantage,  and  when  his  1  tainbleau,  to  the  number  of  seveotseB,  and  took  aa 


captivity  could  no  longer  in  any  shape  benefit  him, 
consented  that  Ferdinand  should  be  liberated  upon 
a  treaty  being  drawn  up  between  the  Duke  of  St. 
Carlos,  as  the  representative  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
(^omte  de  la  Forest,  as  plenipotentiary  of  NapoWn 


affecting  ferowstl.  As  the  Pbpe  was  abovt  to  de- 
part) he  cpmmanded  tbton  to  wear  no  deeoratipn 
reoei^  from  the  French  government ;  to  accept 
no  ^nsion  of  their  bestowing;  and  to  assist  at  no 
festival  to  which  they  might  be  invited.    On  the  24th 


but  which  treaty  should  not  be  ratified  until  it  had  |  of  Jfuuiaxy,  Pius  left  Fontainbleau,  and  returned  by 
'    '  *^     *  —     .      .  ^j^^  journeys  to  Savona,  where  he  remained  from 

the  19th  of  Fefairuary  to  the  isith  of  March.  Ha 
iieached  Fiorenzuola  on  the  23kl,  where  hie  trench 
escort  was  relieved  by  an  Aftatnan  detachment,  by 
whom  the  Pontiff  was  received  with  all  the  tmal 
honours;  and  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  18th  d 
May,  amid  the  acclamations  of  thQu^aIKlS|  wjho 
thronged  to  receive  his  benediction. 

With  «uch  results  terminated  an  aot  of  despot^) 
authority,  one  of  the  most  impolitic,  as  well  as.un* 
popular,  practised  by  Bonaparte  during  his  reig^. 
He  himself  was  so  much  ashamed  of  it.  as  to  dia-  . 
own  his  having  given  any  orders  fox  the  captivity 
of  the  Pontifil  though  it  was  continued  under  tuiB 
authoritv  for  five  years  and  upwards.  It  was  re- 
markable that  when  the  Pope  was  taken  from  Rome 
as  a  prisoner.  Murat  was  m  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, as  the  connexion  and  ally  of  Bonaparte  t 
and  now  his  Holiness  found  the  same  Murat  and 
his  army  at  Rome,  and  received  from  his  hands,  in 
the  opposite  character  of  ally  of  the  Emperor  .of 
Austria,  the  re-delivery  of  the  patrimony  of  Saint 
Peters  in  its  full  integrity. 

Thus  was  restored  to  its  ancient  alliance  that  cele- 
brated city,  which  had  for  a  time  borne  the  title  of 
sscoKo  in  the  French  dominions.  The  revolution  in 
Holland  came  also  to  augment  the  embarrassments 
of  Napoleon^  and  dislocate  what  remained  qf  the 
immense  additions  which  he  had  attempted  to  iimta 
with  his  empire.  That  country  had  been  first  im- 
poverished by  the  total  destruction  of  its  commerce, 
under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  Continental  System. 
It  was  from  his  inabihty  to  sucpeed  in  his  attempt  to 
avert  this  pest  from  the  peaceful  and  industrious 
Dutchmen,  that  Louis  Bonaparte  had  relinquished 
in  dis/^st  a  sceptre,  the  authority  of  which  was  not 
permitted  to  protect  the  people  over  whom  it  was 
swayed. 

The  distress  which  followed,,  upon  the  introdoc- 
tk>n  of  these  unnatural  restrictions  into  a  country. 
the  existence  of  which  depended  on  the  freedom. of 
its  commerce,  was  almost  incredible.  At  Amster- 
dam, the  population  was  reduced  from  220,600  to 
190,000  souls.  In  the  Hague,  Delft,  and  elsewhere^ 
many  houses  were  pulled  down,  or  suffered  to  fall  to 
ruin  by  the  proprietors,  firom  inability  to  pay  the 
taxes.  At  Haarlem,  whole  streets  were  in  desola- 
tion, and  about  five  hundred  houses  were  enthidy 
dismantled.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  was 
ereatly  neglected  for  want  of  fiinds,  and  the  sea 
breakmg  in  at  the  Polders  and  elsewhere,  threatened 
to  resume  what  human  industry  had  withdrawn 
from  her  reign. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  arose  to  the  highMt 
pitch,  and  their  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the 
paternal  government  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
the  blessings  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  it  But  « 
with  the  prudence,  which  is  the  diatiiwuishing  maik 
of  the  national  character,  the  Dutch  knew,  that  un- 
til the  power  of  France  should  be  broken,  any  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  Holland  must  be  hopeles^;  they 
therefore  contented  themselves  with  forming  sccrpt 
confederations  among  the  higher  order,  of  atizens  m 
the  principal  towns,  who  made  it  thoir  business  to 

{)revcntall  premature  diamrbanoee  on  the  part  of  the 
ower  classes,  insinuating  themselves,  at  the  same 
time,  so  much  into  their  avour,  that  they  were  sura 


been  approved  of  bv  the  regency.  The  heads  were 
hriefly  these  ;-^I.  Napoleon  recpgnised  Ferdinaiid 
ias  King  ot  Spain  and  the  Indies.  11.  Ferdinand 
undertook  that  the  English  should  evacuate  Spain, 
knd  particularly  Minorca  and  Ceuta.  HI.  The  two 
«QTemments  became  engaged  to  each  other,  to  place 
^JBkeir  relations  on  the  footing  prescribed  by  the  treatv 
of  Dunkirk,  and  which  had  oeen  maintained  until 
477S.  l^aetly.  The  new  king  engaged  to  pay  a  suita- 
•ble  revenue  to  his  father^  and  a  jointure  to  his  moth- 
er, in  case  of  her  survtvance ;  and  provision  was 
made  for  re-establishing  the  commercial  relations 
^twixt  France  and  Spam. 

In  this  treaty  of  Valen^ay,  subscribed  the  llth  of 
deoember,  1813,  the  desire  of  Bonaparte  to  embroil 
J9pain  with  her  allv  Great  Britain^  is  visible  not  only 
in  the  second  article,  but  in  the  third.  For  as  Napo- 
leon always  contended  that  his  opposition  to  the 
rights  exercised  on  the  sea  by  the  English,  had  been 
aitmnded  on  the  treiUy  of  Utrecht,  his  reference  to 
that  treaty  upon  the  present  occasion,  shows  that 
he  bad  not  yet  lost  sight  of  his  Continental  System. 

The  Regency  of  Spain,  when  tho  treaty  of  valen- 
gay  was  laid  before  them,  refused  to  ratify  it,  both  in 
virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  which,  as  early  as 
January,  1811,  declared  that  there  should  be  neither 
iruoe  nor  negotiation  with  France,  until  the  king 
abonld  enjoy  Bis  entire  liberty,  and  on  account  of 
<heir  treaty  with  England,  in  which  Spain  engaged 
10  contract  no  poace  without  England's  concurrence. 
Thus  obliged  to  renounce  the  hopes  of  fettering 
tBpain,  as  a  nation,  with  any  condinons,  Bonaparte 
•t  lengu  released  Ferdinand  from  his  confinement, 
and  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  upon 
iiie  personal  subscription  of  the  treaty,  trusting  that, 
in  the  poUdcal  alterations  which  his  arrival  might 
pocasion  in  Spain,  something  m^^ht  turn  up  to  serve 
his  own  viaws,  which  could  never  be  advanced  by 
Perdinand's  continuiBg  in  confinement.  Nothing 
ef  the  kind,  however,  took  place,  nor  is  it  needfm 
«kher  to  detain  the  reader  fbrther  with  the  Spanish 
afiUrs^r  again  rerert  to  them.  Ferdmand  is  said, 
bjr  theFrsnch,  tohave  received  Napoleon's  proposals 
with  mach  satislaotion,  and  to  have  written  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  enqieror  for  bis  f^vedom^  obtained 
■fier  near^  six  yeora^  moat  causeless  imprisonment 
If  ao^  the  curcnnMiaace  muat  be  received  as  evidence 
m  iPerdiaaad's  singuhirty  grateful  disposition,  of 
which  We  beherro  there  are  few  other  examples  to 
be  ^oted.  The  liberated  monarch  returned  lo  his 
iMiruories,  at  the  ooncfaision  of  all  this  negotiation, 
in  the  end  of  Blarch,  1814.  The  event  is  here  antict- 
patad,  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  to  return  to  it 

Another  amie  iprisoner  of  importance  was  liberated 
about  the  same  tuooe.  Nearly  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1814,  propoaals  had  been  transmitted,  by 
the  agency  of  Ganhnal  Mauiy  and  the  Bishops  of 
Evreux  and  Platsanoe.  to  Pius  VU.,  still  detained  at 
Fontainbleau.  His  liberation  was  tendered  to  him ; 
and,  on  cotidifion  of  his  ceding  a  part  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  churdL  he  was  to  oe  restored  to  the  re- 
mainder. "  The  dominions  of  Saint  Peter  are  not 
my  property,"  answered  the  Pontiff;  "they  belong 
to  the  church,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  their  ces- 
sion."-—*' To  prove  the  eraperor*s  good  intentions," 
aaid  the  Bishop  of  Plaisance,  "  I  ha?e  orders  to  an- 
Hoaneoyour  Holiness'  return  to  Rome."—"  It  must, 
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•f  having  them  at  th^  di^>0Ml»  when  a  propiQoos 
moment  for  action  should  arise..  Those  ^intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  the  intended  insurrecnon,  acted 
with  equal  prudence  and  firmness :  and  the  saga- 
cioi^  temperate,  and  reasonable  character  of  the 
nation,  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
ilpon  this  occasion.  The  national  guards  were 
warmly  disposed  to  act  hi  the  cause.    Th 


?he  rumours 


of  Bon&partc*s  retreat  from  Lcipsic, 


--''fiirnieh  abcwt 


FM  not  in  silence  Uirough  the  afrrifiite4  ilaep,'* 

m  united  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  resistance  to  the 
foteign  yoke:  and  the  approach  of  General  Bulow 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Yssel,  became  the  signal 
for  general  insurre(ttion. 

On  the  14th  November,  the  Orange  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  the  Hai^ue  and  at  Amsterdam,  amid  the  ancient 
accla^^ations  of  "  Orange-bQven"  (Up  with  the  Or- 
ange.) At  Rotterdam,  a  small  party  of  the  Dutch 
£atriot8,  of  the  better  class,  waited  on  the  prefect, 
,e  Brun,  Puke  of  Placentio.'and.  showing  the  or- 
ange coctade  which  they  wore,  addressed  the  French 
general  fn  these  words :— "  You  may  guess  from 
lese  colours  the  purpose  which  has  brought  us 
hither,  and  the  events  which  arc  about  to  take  place. 
You,  who  are  now  the  weakest,  know  that  we  are 
strongest— and  we  the  sirongtst,  know  that  you  are 
the  weakest.  You  will  act  wisely  to  depart  from 
^  this  place  in  quiet ;  and  the  sooner  you  do  so,  you  are 
the  less  likely  to  expose  yourself  to  insult,  and  it  may 
be  to  danger." 

A  revolution  of  so  important  a  nature  had  never 
certainly  been  announced  to  the  sinking'  pnrty,  with 
so  little  tuimilt.  or  in  such  courteous  terms.  The 
reply  of  Goajral  Lc  Eruu  was  thai  of  .1  Frenchman, 
seldom  winin;;^  to  be  outdone  in  polittnesa ; — ''  I  have 
expected  ihi^;  tJuniinona  for  some  timq,  and  am  very 
willing  to  acccdt!  to  vour  proposal,  and  fake  my  de- 
parture imnicii lately/'  He  mounted  into  his  carriatre 
accordingly,  and  drove  through  an  immense  multi- 
tude now  'aiJsrnibled,  without  meeting  any^  other 
insult  than  bein^  required  to  join  in  luc  universal 
cry  of  Orange-bo  ven. 

Th#  Dutcn  were  altogether  without  arms  when 
they  took  the  daring;  resolution  to  re-construct  their 
ancient  government,  and  were  for  some  lime  in  great 
danger.  But  they  were  secured  bv  the  advance  of 
the  Rnssians  to  their  support,  while  forces  from 
England  were  sentovdr,  to  the  number  of  6000  men, 
unoer  General  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch :  so 
that  the  French  troops,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
into  two  or  three  forts,  were  instantly  blockaded, 
and  prevented  from  disturbing  the  country  byexcm- 
aions. 

No  event  during  the  war  made  a  more  general  and 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  British  nation, 
than  the  liberation  of  Holland,  which  is  well  entitled 
by  a  recent  author,  "one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  which  coald  at  that  moment  have  taken 
place.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Dutch,  from 
faein^  obstacles  to  the  invasion  of  France,  became 
the  instruments,  by  which  that  undertaking  was 
roost  facilitated,  could  only  havcbteen  brought  about 
through  the  detestable  system  of  government  which 
Bonaparte  had  pursued  with  them."* 

Thus  victory,  having  changed  her  course,  like 
pome  powerful  spring-tide,  hod  now,  in  the  end, of 
the  year  1813,  receded  at  every  point  from  thedomin* 
iona  which  its  strong  and  rapid  onward  course  had 
so  totally  overwhelraedw 
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CHAPTER  LXXn. 

PlmaratierM  ofNtpoleon  a^einst  the  Inrasion  of  PrancA.— Terau 
a  Pcaee  olfurod  by  the  Aitios.— CongrvM  held  at  Manheim.— 
1^  CoAtleiva^.— Manitesto  of  Uie  Allies.— BomipMte'fl  Re- 
jny.— Slate  of  Parti i.m  in  France  —The  population  or  Frauco,  in 
tenerai,  %veurie«l  of  Ihe  War.  and  ilefliroiu  of  thepepoaiiion  of 
Bonaparte— Kin  nnsuccesifbl  attempts U)  arouso' the  national 
VPirH.— Council  of  Hiate  Bxtraonlinarj  held  November  lith. 
when  new  taxes  are  imposed,  and  a  new  Conacription  of  300,000 
men  decreed— Qloom  of  the  Ckniocil,  and  violence  of  Bonaparte. 
--Report  of  tlie  State  orthe  Nation  presented  to  Napoleon  by 
toe  Usfblatire  Body.— The  Legislative  Body  ia  prorocued.— 
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leave  of  tho  Peopit^HB  bavw  Poia  fiir  tbo 

Whilb  ftheae  scenes  wore  passing  in  the  Tidaity  of 
France,  the  emperor  was  iiarni;  every  efibrt  to  briof 
forward,  in  defence  of  her  temtory,  a  force  in  aqme 
degree  corresponding  to  the  ideas  which  he  desired 
men  should  entertam  of  the  great  nation.  He  dis- 
tributed the  seven tv  of  eighty  thousand  men  whom 
he  had  brought  back  with  him,  along  the  line  of  the 
Rhine^  unmoved  by  die  opinions  of  those  who  deemed 
them  msufiicient  in  number  to  defend  ao  wide  a 
stretch  of  frontier.  Allowing  the  truth  of  their  rea- 
soning, he  denied  its  efficacy  m  the  present  instance. 
Policy  now  demanded,  he  said,  that  there  should  b« 
no  voluntary  abatement  of  the  lofty  pretensions  to 
which  France  laid  claim.  The  Aiistnans  and  Prus^ 
sians  still  remembered  the  campaigfisof  the  Revolur 
lion,  and  dreaded  to  encounter  France  once  more  in 
the  character  of  an  armed  nation.  This  apprehen- 
sion was  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible,  and 
almost  at  all  risks.  To  concentrate  his  forces  would 
be  to  acknowledge  his  weakness,  to  confess  that  ho 
was  devoid  of  mtans  to  supply  the  exhausted  battal- 
ions; and,  what  mi^btbe  still  more  inipmdcni,  it 
was  making  the  nation  itself  sensible  of  the  same 
melancholy  trutli;  so  that,  according  to  this  reason- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  keep  irp  i^pearafices,  how- 
ever ill  seconded  by  realities.  The  allied  soverdigna, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  were  gradually  appioaching  10 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  their  immeiise  ma>6a% 
which,  including  the  reserves,  did  not,  perhaps, 
amount  to  Icfs  titan  half  a  million  of  meik 

The  scruples  of  ilie  Emperor  of  Austria,  joined  to 
the  respect  cniirteined  for  the  courogeof  the  French, 
and  the  talents  of  their  le^ulf  r,  by  the  coalition  al 
large,  influenced  their  councils  at  this  period,  toa 
belorc  resuming  a  train  of  hostiiities  which  must 
involve  some  extreme  conclusion,  thejr  resolved 
once  more  to  oHer  terms  of  peace  to  tho  Emperor  of 
France. 

The  a^ent  selected  on  this  occasion  was  the^  Baron 
de  St.  Aii.man,t  a  Freneh  diplomatist  of  reputatioQi 
residing  at  one  of  tho  German  courts,  who,  ftiUiag 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  was  set  at  liberty,  wi{h« 
conm)i6.sion  to  assure  the  French  emperor  of  their 
wilhnjfuess  to  enter  into  a  treaty  on  equal  terroi. 
The  Enclish  government  also  publicly  announced 
their  readiness  to  negotiate  for  a  peace,  aiui  that  they 
would  make  considerable  concessiona  to  obtain  so 
great  a  blessing.t  Nspoleon,  tbereforei  had  another 
opportunity  for  negotiating,  ui)on8uch  terms  as  OBual 
indeed  deprive  him  of  the  unjust  supremacy  among 
European  councils  which  he  had  attenipted  to  se* 
cure,  but  would  have  left  him  a  high  and  nonourabi* 
seat  among  the  sovereigns  of  Eurapa  ,  Eut  the  pop* 
tinacity  of  Napoleon'a  disposition  qualified  him  Ui 
for  a  negotiator,  unless  when  he  had  the  full  fowor 
in  hia  own  hand  to  dictate  tbe-terms.  His doiemiin^ 
ed  firmness  of  purpose,- in  many  cases  a  f^naA  ad  van* 
tage,  proved  now  the  very  reverse,  as  it  mvented 
him  from  anticipatiiw  absohite  neoessity^/bv  eacri- 
ficiag,  for  the  sake  of  pesfoe,  eoBBefiunswhioh  it  was 
actually  in  his  power  to  give  or  retain.  ^!is  tenacity 
was  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  diaraoter.  Ho  miglit, 
indeed,  be  brought  to  give  up  his  claims  to  kingdoiiM 
and  provinces  whieh  vfen  already  pot  boyond  km 
power  to  recover  I  but  when  the  question  resjaided  tho 
cession  of  any  thing  which  was  still  in  lus  posses- 
sion, the  gnuip  of  the  lion  itself  couW  scaroe  be  snore 
unrelazing.  Hence,  as  his  misfortunes  sec uniidatsd» 
his  negotiations  between  him  and  the  allies  came  to 
resemble  the  bargain  driven  with  the  King  of  Eome, 
according  to  ancient  history,  for  tho  books  of  the 

*  rMemoir  of  the  Opcrationa  of  the  Allied  Armiea  in  1S13  and 
1814,  hy  Major-eenerol  Lord  Burxlipnh  ;  aeoond  edjtioo,  jx  49.] 

t  IProticli  envoy  to  tlie  Duke  of  8axe  Weimar.  1 

t  f"  M.  Mett<>mieh  told  me.  that  he  ^iafaed  Napoleoa  I*  fco 
convinoed  that  the  freatest  impartiaUty  and  noderataea  prevailed 
in  the  councib  of  tho  allied  powrn  ;  but  that  they  nit  thenxelv^s 
Btrong  in  pm(H>r1ioTi  to  thoir  modemtion :  that  none  of  thcni  en- 
tprtaHMl  desifM  agaimt  the  dynasty  of  the  Emperor  Na|iol«on  s 
that  Bnr'and  wat  much  more  moderate  than  waa  aiiptMiaed ;  ami 
that  there  neter  waa  a  more  fiLvuuable  momem  ior  ueatwr  with 
that  power. "-M  DS  Saxmt  AIGKak's  Report.  8ee  Mniiolon, 
t  iL  Appendix.] 
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Sibyls.  Tlie  price  of  pe|M&  like  that  of  thoie  mye- 
lerioue  ▼•Imnefli  was  niaea  ainmat  him  upon  every 
Kflewal  of  the  conferences.  This  cannot  aurpriae 
anyone  who  considerB,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  defeats  sustained  and  power  diminiahed, 
the  aemanda  of  the  ptrty,ffaining  the  advantage 
must  namrally  be  heightened. 

This  will  appear  from  a  retrospect  to  former  nego- 
ttatiotts.  Berore  the  war  with  Russia,  Napoleon 
might  have  made  peace  upon  nearly  his  own  terms, 
piX)viding  they  had  been  accompanied  with  a  disa- 
vowal of  that  speciea  of  superior  authority,  which, 
by  the  display  of  his  armies  on  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land, he  seemed  dispoeed  to  exercise  over  an  inde- 
peBaent  and  powerral  empire.  There  was  nothing 
lelt  to  be  disputed  between  the  two  emperors,  except- 
ing the  point  of  eqpiaUty,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  Alexander  to  yield  up,  in  justice  to  himself  and 
to  hia  subjects. 

TheCongraBs  at  Prague  was  of  a  different  com- 
plexioD.  The  fate  of  war,  or  rather  the  consc' 
quence  of  Napoleon's  own  rashness,  had  lost  him 
•n  immense  army,  and  had  delivered  from  his  pre- 
dominant influence,  both  Prussia  snd  Ausiria ;  and 
tiiese  powersi  united  in  alliance  with  Russia  and 
England,  had  a  title  to  demand,  as  they  had  the 
■leans  of  enforcing,  such  a  treaty  as  should  secure 
Prussia  from  agam  deecending  into  a  state  which 
nav  be  eompared  to  that  of  Helots  or  GHbeonites ; 
and  Aoatfia  from  one  leas  directly  dependant,  but  by 
the  continuance  of  which  ahe  was  stripped  of  many 
liair  provinces,  and  exposed  along  her  frontier  to 
suffer  turmoil  from  all  the  wars  which  the  too  well- 
known  ambition  of  the  French  empire  might  awaken 
in  Qermany.  Yet  even  then  the  terms  proposed  by 
Prince  Metlemich  stipulated  only  the  liberation  of 
Germany  finom  French  influence,  with  the  restore-  * 
iaon  of  the  lUyrian  provinces.  The  fate  of  Holland, 
and  that  of  Spain,  were  remitted  till  a  general  peace, 
to  which  E^land  ahould  be  a  partx.  But  Bonaparte, 
tf^ough  Poland  and  Illyria  might  oe  considered  as 
lost,  and  the  hacrot'  the  Elbe  and  Oder  as  indefensible 
against  the  assembled  armies  of  the  allies,  refused 
U>  peoept  tfa^se  terms,  unless  clogged  with  the  con- 
dition that  the  Hans  Towns  should  remain  under 
French  influence;  and  did  not  even  transmit  this 
qualified  acquiescence  to  a  treaty,  until  the  truce 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  the  congress  had  ex- 
pued.*    . 

After  fiuniog  six  battles,  and  after  the  allies  had 
redeemed  their  pledge^  that  they  would  not  hear  of 
farther  negotiation  wmle  there  was  a  French  soldier 
in  Qermany,  except  as  a  nrisoner,  or  as  belonging  to 
the  garrison  of  a  hloekaaed  fortress,  it  was  natural 
that  the  demanda  of  the  confederatlsd  sovereigns 
should  rue;  mott  emeasMj  as  England,  at  whose 
expense  the  war  had  been  in  a  great  measure  carried 
oU}  was  become  a  party  to  the  conferences,  and  her 
particular  objeeta  must  now  be  attended  to  in  their 
turn. 

The  temis^  therafore,  proposed  to  Napoleon,  on 
which  ^eaeeand  the  guarantee  of  his  dvnasty  might 
hf  obtained,  had  risen  ui  proportion  to  the  success  of 
hisenemiBS.* 

The  ^url  of  Aberdeen,t  well  known  for  Us  litera- 
tare  and  talents,  attended,  on  ^he  part  of  Great 
Britain,  the  negotiatiDna  held  with  the  Baron  St. 
AigBan.  The  baais  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the 
aluea  were,— That  France,  divesting  herself  of  all 
the  oanatural  additions  with  which  the  conquests  of 
Bonaparte  had  invested  her,  should  return  to  her 
natural  limits,  the  Rhin&  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyte- 
neea,  which  of  course  left  her  in  possession  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  B|el^nm.  The  independence  of 
Italvi  Qermany,  and  Holland,  was  abscuutely  stipu- 
laled.  Spain,  whom  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
seoonded  by  her  own  eflmta,  had  nearly  firsed  of  the 
French  voke,  was  to  be  in  like  manner  restor«l  to 
faidependence.  under  Ferdinand. 

Such  were  the  oi|tlines  of  t)ie  terms  proposed.  But 
it  is  generally  admitted,  that  if  Bonaparte  nad  shown 
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a  candid  wish  to  dosa  with  (ham,'  the  atipiitatiMM 
might  have  been  modified,  so  as  to  be  more  aiwaaa 
ble  to  him  than  they  sounded  in  the  abetracL  Thaia 
were  ministers  in  the  cabinet  of  the  alUed  sovereigna 
who  advised  an  acquiescence  in  Eugene  Beauharnoiiy 
of  whom  a  very  favourable  opinion  was  entertained, 
being  received  as  king  of  the  upper  part  of  Italy, 
while  Murat  retained  the  southern  half  of  that 
peninsula.  The  same  counsellors  would  not  have 
objected  to  holding  Holland  as  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent, if  the  conscientious  Louis  Bonaparte  wen 
placed  at  its  head.  As  for  Spain,  ita  deauniea,  were 
now  beyond  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  even  in  his 
own  opinion,  since  he  waa  himself  treating  with  his 
captive  at  Valen^ay,  for  re-establishing  him  on  tha 
throne.  A  treaty,  therefore  might  possibly  hava 
been  achieved  by  help  of  skilful  management  wbadi, 
while  it  affirmed  the  nominal  independence  cf  Italy 
and  Holland,  would  have  left  Napoleon  in  actual 
possession  of  all  the  real  influence  which  so  power* 
ful  a  mind  could  have  exercised  o^er  a  brother^  a 
step-son,  and  a  brother-in-law,  all  indebted  to  mm 
for  their  rise  to  the  rank  they  held.  His  power  miaht 
have  been  thus  consolidated  in  the  most  formidaole 
manner,  and  his  empire  placed  in  such  security,  that 
he  could  fear  no  aggression  on  any  quarter,  and  had 
only  to  testify  pacific  intentions  towards  other  na* 
tions,  to  ensure  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  Fnood, 
and  of  the  world. 

But  it  did  not  suit  the  high-soaring  ambition  of , 
Napoleon  to  be  contented  with  such  a  degree  ai 
power  as  was  to  be  obtained  by  negotiatioiL  Hia 
favourite  phrase  on  such  occasion^  which  indeed  ha 
bad  put  into  the  mouth  of  Maria  Louisa  upon  a  ra» 
cent  occasion,t  was,  that  he  could  not  occupy  • 
throne,  the  glory  of  which  was  tarnished.  This  waa 
a  strange  abuse  of  words ;  for  if  his  glory  was  at  all 
impaircMi,  as  in  a  military  point  of  view  it  oertaln^ 
was,  the  depreciation  arose  from  his  having  lost 
many  great  battles,  and  could  not  be  increased  by 
his  acquieacing  in  such  concesaionB  as  his  defeat 
rendered  necessary.  The  losa  of  a  battle  necassaiily 
infers,  more  or  less,  some  censure  on  the  conduct  of 
a  defeated  general ;  but  it  can  never  diahonour  a  pa- 
triotic prince  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  may  sava 
his  people  from  the  scourge  of  a  protracted  and  losing 
warfare.  Tet  let  us  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  so  distinguished.  If  a  merited  confidanoe  in: 
the  zeal  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  or  in  hia  own 
transcendent  abilities  as  a  general,  could  justify  him* 
in  committing  a  great  pohtical  error,  in  neglecting 
the  opportunity  of  securing  peace  on  hononrabla 
terms,  the  events  of  the  strangely  varied  campaigil 
of  1814  show  sufficiently  the  ample  ground  there  was 
for  his  entertaining  such  an  assurance. 

At  this  period.  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  invited 
the  alliea  to  hold  a  congress  atManheim,  ibr  consid- 
ering the  preliminariea  of  peace ;  and«  on  the  part* 
of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, was  sent  over  to  represent  her  on  this  import* 
ant  occasion.  Faction,  which  in  countries  where 
free  discussion  is  permitted,  often  attaches  its  cen- 
sure to  the  best  aoid  worthiest  of  thoae  to  whose  po« 
litical  opinions  it  is  opposed,  has  calumniated  this 
statesman  during  his  fife,  and  even  after  his  death. 
This  is  one  of  the  evQs  at  the  expense  of  which 
freedom  is  purchased ;  and  it  is  purchased  the  mora 
cheaply,  that  the  hour  of  coiuutalion  faila  not  to 
come.  Now,  when  his  power  can  attract  no  flattery, , 
and  excite  no  odium,  impartial  histoiy  must  write' 
on  the  tomb  of  Castlereagh,  that  his  undaunted 
courage,  manly  steadiness,  and  deep  political  saga- 
city, had  the  principal  share  in  infusing  that  spirit  of 
continued  exertion  and  unabated  perseverance  into ' 
the  councila  of  the  allies,  which  supported  them 
through  many  intervals  of  doubt  and  indecision,  and 
finally  conducted  them  to  the  triumphant  conclu- 
sions of  the  most  eventful  contest  which  Europe  ever 
saw.f       ^      , 

In  the  iroan  while,  both  parties  proclaimeu  their 
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.tor  peto^l  w^ll  awate  of  the  a<Jvantageou3 1 
•opmoKij  which  the  French  public  in  particular  could 
nalfeil  to  etitertain  of  that  ptirtv,  which  seemed 
flKMC  disposed  to  afford  the  world  the  blessings  of 
that  atale  of  real  and  tranquillity,  which  was  now  ' 
oniversalty  sighed  for.  j 

,  A  manifesto  was  published  by  the  allied  monarchs,*  i 
in  which  they  complain,  unreasonably  certainly,  of 
the  preparations  w  nich  Bonaparte  u'as  making  for ; 
recruiting  his  army,  which  augmentation  of  the 
means  of  resistance,  whether  Napoleon  was  to  look 
to  peace  or  war,  was  equally  justifiable,  when  the 
frontiers  of  Prance  were  surrounded  by  the  allied 
armies.  The  rest  of  this  state  paper  was  in  a  better, 
because  a  truer  tone.  It  stated,  that  victory  had 
brought  the  allies  to  ihe  Rhine,  but  they  meant  to  1 
mmke  no  further  use  of  their  advantages  than  to 
plxn^se  to  Napoleon  a  peace,  founded  on  thfe  inde- 
pendence of  France,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  every 
other  country^  "  Tney  desired,"  as  this  documenl 
stated,  "  that  France  should  be  great,  powerful,  and 
happy,  because  the  power  of  France  is  orte  of  the 
fitnaaraental  bases  of  the  social  system  in  Europe. 
They  were  willing  to  confirm  to  her  an  extent  of 
territory,  greater  than  she  enjoyed  under  her  ancient 
kings:  but  they  desired,  at  tne  same  time,  that  Eu- 
rope anoold  enjoy  tranquillity.  It  was,  in  short,  their 
O^ieot  ta  arrtinge  a  pacification  on  such  terms  as 
m^ht,  by  mutual  guarantees,  and  a  well-arfanged 
^bslanoe  of  power,  preserte  Europe  in  fhture  from  the 
muDberless  calamities,  which,  during  twenty  years, 
had  distracted  the  world."  This  public  declafation 
ssenied  intended  to  intimate,  that  the  war  of  the 
oosKtion  was -notes  yet  directed  against  the  pcr^n 
of  Napoleon,  or  his  dynasty,  bnt  only  against  his 
mtem  of  arbitrary  supremacy.  The  aUies  further 
oeciBred,  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms 
iHltS  the  politictd  state  of  Earope  should  be  finally 
airanged  on  nnaltenible  principles,  and  recognised 
by  the  sanctity  of  tirades. 

The  reply  of  Bonaparte  to  Haret's  proposition  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Caulaincourt  to  i^netter- 
nich,  dated  tA  December.  It  declared  that  Bona- 
parte acquiesced  in  the  principle  which  shotild  rest 
tke proposed  pacifloation  on  the  absolute  indeped- 
deneeof  the  states  of  Europe,  so  that  neither  one 
noil  another  should  in  fiitutie  arrogate  sovereignty  or 
sopremacy  in  any  fbrm  whatsoever,  either  upon  land 
or  sea.  It  was  tnerefore  declared,  that  his  majesty 
adhdred  to  the  general  bases  and  abstracts  commu- 
nieated  by  M.  St.  Aignan.  *'  They  will  involve," 
th^  letter  added,  "great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
France^  but  his  majesty  would  make  them  without 
regret,  if,  by^like  sacrifices,  England  would  give  the 
means  of  arriving^  at  a  gfirieral  peace,  honourable  for 
all  «onceitied."t 

The  slightest  attentidn  to' this  ddtftiment' shows 
that  Nati^leon,  in  his  pretence  of  being  desirous  for 
peace  on  the  terms  held  out  in  tiie  proposals  of  the 
aUieS)  was  totally  insincere.  Hrs  answer  was  art- 
fiiUybalouiated  to  mix  up  with  the  diminun'on  of  his 
pwB  exorbitant  power,  the  question  of  the  maritime 
law.  OB  which  England  and  all  other  nations  had 
aatM  for  many  centuries,  and  which  nves  to  those 
natxms  thbt  possess  poWerfol  fleets,'  the  satlie  ad- 
vantage, which  those  that  have  great  armies  enioy 
by  the  law  martial.  The  rights  arising  oi^t  of  this 
law  mnitnne,  had  been  maintamed  by  England  at 
the  end' of  the  dlsasthnis  American  war,  when  the 
Aniifid  Nentraliiy  wa«  formed  for  the  expresfif  pur- 
pose of  dspnyink  her;  in  her  hodr'of  wefi|knes«.  of 
this  bulwark  of  lier  naVal  power.  It  had  been  de- 
fe&ded  dufiag  the  pfteeht  war  against  all  Europe, 
with  France  and  Napo)eoh  at  her  head:  It  wai  Im- 
possible that  Britaiti  should  permit  any  challepge  of 
ndr  maritime  tigtitu  in  the  present  moment  of  het 
pro^psnty,  when  not  only  her  ships  rode  triumphant 
onevery  ooa^t,  hot  her  own  victorious'  army  w&s 
quartered  on  French  ground,  and  the  powafful  hpsta 
of  her  alhes,  bpoiugbl  to  the  field  by  her' means, 
were  arrayed  along  the  wbgle  irontier  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Emperor  of  the  Freinch  might  have  as  wall 
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prbpo&ed  lo  make  the  peace  which  Earopa  was  olfai^ 
m^'  to  him,  depend  upon  Great  Britain's  ceding  Ir^ 
land  or  Scotland. 

Neither  pan  it  be  pretended  that  there  was  an  ni- 
di reel  policy  in  introducijig  this  discussion  as  an  apple 
of  dit:(  ord,  which  might  give  cause  to  disunion  aoKHig 
the  allies.  Far  from  looking  on  the  marinmeUw 
as  exercised  by  Britain,  with  the  eyes  of  jealovuy, 
with  which  it  might  at  other  times  have  been  r^ 
garded,  the  continental  nations  remembered  the  far 
greater  grievances  which  had  been  entailed  on  theia 
by  Bonaparte's  memorable  attempt  to  pat  dowa 
that  law  by  his  anti-commercial  system,  which  bad 
made  Russia  herself  buckle  on  her  armoon  and  was 
a  cause,  and  a  principal  onei  of  the  general  eoalidon 
against  France.  As  Bonaparte,  rheseibvp,  co&fd 
have  no  hope  to  obtain  any  advantage,  ^nt\  Or 
indirect,  from  mixing  up  the  question  of  mtnunia 
rights  with  that  «f  the  f^enefal  settlement  of  iVie 
cohtment,  and  as  mere  spleen  and  hatred  to  Great 
Britain  would  be  scarce  an  adequate  motive  la  snM 
so^  sagacious,  we  must  stmpoae  this  inadmisiiblf 
stipulation  to  have  been  inrown  in  for  the  pmptm 
of  enabling  him  to  break  ofiT  the  nagjOtiatiaB  whei^ 
be  pleased,  and  cast  opoH  the  Enghah  the  v|iQpi=' 
laritv  attending  the  hreaob  of  it.  It  is  vtety  uue  ifaai 
England  had  offered  to  make  sacrificeab  far  obrahi'-' 
ing  a  general  peace  ibtitthesesacrificeayaswap  oi 
by  the  event,  re^ardM  the  restoration  to  Fnact 
conquered  colonies^  not  the  cession  of  her  o«ti  bi^ 
rights,  whicl^  on  oa.Dccaaon  whataoerer.  aia^  ' 
01  Britain  will,  can^  or  dare,  pemsit  to  be  hi  _ 
into  challenge.  Accordingty*  the  AcooMance  bf 
Bonaparte  of  the  terms  transmitted 'by  St  Ainlil 
being  provided  with  a  sllp-kito^  as  it  were^  by  wmd^ 
he  could  free  himself  from  the  engirigeasoit  at  ptNK 
sure,  was  considered,  both  by  tb»  alliea,  and  by  a 
larfi;e  proportion  of  the  people  of  France,  as  thM!^> 
anil  indication  no  senoufl  puipbae  of  padlicatkHk. 
The  treaty  therefore  languisnetf,  and  was  not  faiilf, 
set  on  foot  until  the  chance  of  war  had  be^  ^gam 
appealed  to.t 

In  the  mean  whiles  the  allies  wore  hfingdig'  up 
their  reserves  as  fast  as  pos^ble,  afad  Bonaparte  ob~ 
his  side  was  doing  all  he  could  to  teeimihH  ftircea. 
His  measures  for  this  purpose  had  been  adooted  lonis 
before  the  present  emei^genoy.  J^sfsr  baoL  aatbe 
9th  October,  the  Emperess  Mana  Lomaa,  in  the 
character  of  regent,  preaidM  in  M-mo<tMa|  of  ^le 
senate,  held  for  the  puipoee  of  dalling  for  inah  re- 
cruits to  the  armies.    Bha  waa  an  c^jiBCt  of  interest 
and  compassion  to  all,  when  annomuaag  the  war 
which  had  broken  out  bet^wixt  her  father  and  her 
husband  i  but  the  following  injddidbna  oensurs  xq>tm 
her  country  was  put  into  the moirtliof  the  yo«v 
sovereign,  withi^t  much  regasd  to  delicaey.    **  H^ 
one,"  she  said,  "  can  know  as  well  as  I  wfaitthe 
F^nch  wiH  have  to  dr6ad,  if  they  permit  ite  lulM 
to  he  conquerors."    The  closing  paragraph  was  ate 
much  criuoiaad,  as;  attaching-  nnee  imiMCtainca  fo 
the  personal  fe^liji^of  the  soverei^J  tfaan  ovftht  W 
have  been  exclusively  aaijdbed  to  mam  in  bo  ftitat  a 
public  extremity.    "  Having  been  acquainted  fbf  fop 
j^^n  widbi  the  inmost  thoaghtrt  or  my  ha 
know  with  what  ientimehtJi  he  woold  be 
if  placed  on  a  t^mibhed  threneb  and  waariiy 
.  despoiled  of  glory.!'!    The  dectlte  of  thb  Seliat 
siva  as  usual,  »ppo£ated  h  l0?y  oft9tLM  coma 

When  Bonapa?te  atrivM  at  Saint  Oomi, 
having  brought  the  ramaina  of  hia  ohde  gremt 
to  Mayence,  hia  aflfUlrs  v^sreev^  in' a  wotm 
than  Esd  been  anticipated.    Bat  befoie'  wa    ^ 
to  detail  the  mea^urei' Which  he  took  for  r 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  takahoOb^  of  two . 
the  s^tq^  who,  in  conaeqMence  of  ihe  deeay^of 
inipenal  power,  were'growiniiif^BradnalhriaCbiia^HP^ 
tance. 


nil 


'I1mr|#RiapM«aAmr«ik«ttejMlri^ 
none  oruiem  yuI  venture  to  come  nrat.'    He  now  madm. 
dme  of  rendecTDus  has  arrived.   Tfaer^tkUrUpl  MoorfM 
UieiiuMtraoii.'.'IWWlnirKtoiibsiii^MSi*'   Wiium 
dpti  niil  I  can  do  notUnr* "— Bavast,  t:  iii.  p.  If4/ 
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•ntf'flMr'  i9m»  ti«*fiih^lreAt0  of  the  B^rbons, 
who,  reduced  to  silence  by  ih6  lODg-eOtttiiiufd  spc- 
tmtmt  of  BdftHpfdnf^  stili  cobtinued  to  exist,  and 
how  resumed  their  eonsequcnce.    Ther  had  nnmcr- 
owpinitMiB  ill*  the -west  and  south  or  France,  and 
many  of  them  still  maintained  correspondence  with 
theesiMMmil^.   the  old  nohlesee,  amongst  \i'hom 
soch  as  did  not  attach  themselves  to  the  court  and 
parson  of  Na^leon,  continued  to  be  stanch  royal- 
ists, had  ao^tted,  or  rather  regained,  a  considernble 
inffaence  in  Parisian  society.    The  snperior  elegance 
of  their  manners^  the  seclusion,  ana  almost  mys- 
tsry  of  their  meetmgs,  their  courage  and  their  mis- 
fortunes gave  an  inteteei  to  these  relics  of  the  his- 
tory of  France,  which  was  increased  by  the  hisitorical 
lemembrenoes  connected  with  ancient  names  and 
high  descent.    Bonaparte  himself^  by  the  n  Morntion 
of  nobility  as  a  rank,  gave  a  dignity  to  those  who 
had  possessed  it  for  centuries,  which  hi«  own  new 
creations  could  not  impart.    It  is  true  that  in  the 
eye  of  philo90|>hy,  the  great  man  who  fir? t  merits 
and  wins  adistiofniished  title,  is  in  himself  infinitely 
mor«  vahiabie  and  respectable  than  the  obscure  in- 
dividual who  inherits  hia  honotms  at  the  distance  of 
oamwries;  bat  then  he  is  vained  for  his  personal 
4«alitias,  not  for  his  noblessie     No  one  thought  of 
pa(ying  those  marshals,  whose  names  and  actions 
shook  the  workL  a  greater  degree  of  respect  when 
NiBofcoB  gave  tnem  titles.    On  the  contrary,  they 
will  live  in  hiatory,  and  be  familiar  to  the  imagina- 
tioB,  by  their  own  names,  rather  than  those  ansihg 
ttom  their  peerages.    But  the  vdenoe  of  heraldry, 
whAi  admhted  as  an  arbitrary  rale  of  societ v^  re- 
Tsraeto  the  nde  of  philoeibpfay,  and  ranks  nobdity, 
like  medalsvnot  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  titetal,  but  in  proportion  to  its  antiquitv.    If  this 
w«a  tike  cas^  with  ecren  the  heroes  who  bad  hewed 
a  •oldisr'apath  to  tiononrs,  it  wa$  sffll  more  so  with 
the  ti^es  granted  by  Bonapartei,  **  upon  carpet  con- 
aidtitttioiv'  and  the  hnijfhts  whotn  he  dubbed  with 
un^efced  rapier.    It  m^t  be^  tnuy  said  of'  thSesA, 
tbtrt 

"  Thai'  i^nevr  itamp  of  honour  leaioo  WM  enaotL"* 

When,  theire(bre^  t&e  refwblican  fiirydied  away^  aad- 
Baoaparte  dji^tad  theiespaet of  the  people  allarv» 
tow^ards  liile  aad  nobility,  a  distinct  aad  sviHinor  in- 
ffueace  was  acquired  by  thoae  who  posaesMd  a«ob 
bqnouza  hy  heredkary  deaoeat.  NapeleOn  knew 
tma,  and  oo.urted.  and  in  some  deeree  iSmrsd^  the  r»* 
maincler  of  theoM  nohleasa,  who,  unlets  haioonid 
leciaedly  attach  them  to  hiaown  inieveel,  wnia  ex« 
>o9od  to  aurveiUanGe  and  imprisonment  on  cimun*' 
itsLOLCoa  of  slight  suspicion.  They  becwae^  howtver, 
v>  circuDoapect  vk^  caudoua,  that  it  waa  impoeaible 
o  lo^troduoe  the  apieapf  the  polioe  into  their  rai9ii« 
ind  private  pactiea^  StiU  Napoleon  was  aenflnfala  of 
he  asistonpe  of  this  party,  and  of  the  danger  which 
ni^ht  aUond  unen  it.  even  while  his  followers tfaad- 
orKOt  perhaps  thai  the  Bourbons  condnued  to  ttve. 
'  I-lhaught  him  mad,"  said  Ney^  {whose  htad^  aa- 
oniin^r  tQ  Foofsh^i.  could  not  enibr^oe  twojiolitical 
l«as,)  '*  wbto  taking  leave  of  the  •army  at  SaKirgoH 
i,  be  tmed  the  ezpreasioii;  *Tbe  Bonrbbo*  vmH 
aake  th^ownof  ima^'^t 
ThiB  party  bsgan  now  to  be.ae6v^  and  ai^alist 
onfederatioa.ocgaiiisea  itself  in'  this  senifeof  Fraqoe 
»  emrly  asdia  msMhof  Marah,  lau.  Tbenosi 
isMjfWb'Mi  mesfthsra  are  aaid  to*  hav^  been  the 
^k«B  of  JDurask  TrlauMaUck  and  Fiti^anM ;  Metem. 
e  Patisnaei  Venlaod,  AudiisD  ds  Bfontmoreneyy 
omn^ne  de  la  ll4Hdowiifoneatilt,  Sermaisoni  and  ui 
oefaejnccnielein.  Royaliat  commandsra  .had*  been 
uninsftteo  in>difierent  qnartera^-Coont  Soztnnet  in 
ke  l>o9i^r  Poiton,  Doras  in  Orleans  and  TOfUrSr  snd 
m  JCstrquia  de  fiividre  in  theprovinoa  of'Berry< 
mrdeaiut  was  fidl  of  Royahsta,  most  of  them  of 
•  tnereai^tiie  claas^  whb  were  nrnied  by  the  refftrio 
>n0  of  t&teGeQtbsBtal  SystesB^  and  ali  waited  anzi- 
i^ly  •  mga^  fior  nation. 

AnocHar  inteirnal  laotidii,  nowise  desirotis  of  the 
of  the  BoviMuis,  yet  eQoally  iikimieal  to  the 
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power  of  N^apoTeon,  consisted  of  the  old  Republican 
statesmen  and  leaders,  with  the  more  zealous  part  of 
their  followers.  These  could  not  behold  yvith  indilTer* 
ence  the,  whole  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  for  which  so 
much  raisery  bad  been  endured,  so  much  blood  apiU« 
ed,  so  many  crimes  committed,  swept  away  by  the 
rude  hand  of  a  despotic  soldier.  They  saw,  with  a 
mixture  of  shame  and  mortification,  thai  the  iasne  of 
all  their  toils  and  all  their  systems  had  been  the 
monstrous  coucociion  of  a  military  despotism,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  government  in  Europe 
might  be  declared  liberal,  except  perhaps  that  of 
Turkey.  During  the  monarchy,  so  long  represented 
as  a  rtyslem  of  slavery,  public  opinion  had  in  tW 
parliaments  zealous  advocates,  and  an  opporiunitv 
of  niakiog  itself  known ;  but  in  imperial  Franbe  all 
was  mute,  except  the  voice  of  hired  functionaries 
mere  trumpets  of  the  government,  who  breathed 
not  a  sound  but  what  was  suggested  to  them.  A 
sense  of  this  degraded  condition  united  in  secret  alt 
those  who  desired  to*  see  a  free  government  in 
France,  and  especially  such  as  had  been  active  in  the 
commencement  of  iho  Revolution. 

This  class  of  politicians  eould  not  desire  the  return 
of  the  family  in  n-hoae  exile  they  had  been  actiysw 
and  had  therefore  cause,  to  fear  the  re-action  witn 
which  such  an  event  might  be  attended;  but  they 
wished  to  get  rid  of  Napoleon,  whose  fiovemmsnfc 
seemed  to  be  alike  inconsistent  with  peace  and  witb 
liberty.  The  idea  of  a  regency  aiggested  itself,  to 
Fouch^  and  others,  aa  a  plausible  mode  of  altainn^ 
their  purpose.^  Austria,  they  thought,  might  bo 
propitiated  by  giving  Kana  Louisa  die  preeedenee  in* 
the  council  of  regency  as  guardian  of  h«r  aon,  who 
should  succeed  to  the  crown  when  ,hs  came  to  tho 
age  of  majority.  This  expedient,  it  was  thought^ 
would  give  an  opportunityt  in  the  mein  ^/htU^  to  io» 
troduce  free  pnnoiples  into  the  ctmstLuition.  BdL 
while  it  does  not  sopear  how  thsse  theoristsintsodea 
tq  dispose  o^Napoieon,  it  is  certain  ihat  nothing btit 
his  death,  caplivity,  or  pefpstoal^exilei  wouU  navs 
pievented  such  a  man  from  obtawitig  thelyU  oma*- 
agement  of  a  regency  .in  which,'  his  wife  Was  to 
preside  in  the  name  ofhis  son. 

A  gtsat  parf  of  the  peculation  of  FVanes,  wtthfooi 
having  any  distinct  views  as  to  its  fiifiirs  novsro^ 
meat,  wisre  discontented  with  that  of  Bonaparte 
which,  after  having'  draiiAed  the  country  of  men  and 
wealth,  seemed  about  to  terminate,  by  aubjactingit- 
to  the  revenge  of  incensed  E;onqM^  When  thesa 
were  told  that  Sonapaila  oouU  not  boar  to  sit  vpo» 
a  tarnished  throna  or<wear  a  crown  of  Which  tho 
glory  was  jiiminisDeff,  they  ware- apt  to  oobnder 
how  often  it  was  necessary  that  the  best  blood  ot 
France  shotdd  be  expended  in  wMhing  the  one  and 
restoring  the  brilliancy  of  the  other.  They  saw  m 
Nspolsm  a  bold  and  obstinate  man,  conscious  ot 
having  overcome  so  many  obstacle^  that  he  oonld 
not  endure  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  which  mighi 
be  uisurmounta^B.  They  beheld  him  obstinately 
determined  to  reiam  every  thing,  defend  every  thiflf^ 
ventuire  every  thingL  without  makangr toe  least  sacri- 
fice to  cireumstfutce*  as  if  be  wevem  bis  own  person 
independent  of  the  Laws  of  Destiny^  to  which  the 
whole  universe  is  subjeeted.  These  men  felt  the 
oppicseion  of  the  new  taxes,  the  tenors  of  the  new 
conscriptionif  and  withonc  fontaing  a  wish  aa  to  the 
mode  m  which  ha  waa  to  he  suocseded,  devoutly 

;  troaeh€,  1  tt.  p.  las.  "  The  cMiftlriiic  of  ttaig  aathorlty  on 
the  BBMeM  Maria  Loi4m  wm  cenMSBj^  adprored.  Her  good 
andaauidileobaracterwaawvUkDowa;  mdmewnMcatmnipait* 
I7  xDucolored  aod  Mtacmed.  ]>frr  one  eoaoacted  ,mth  ber 
hoonbold  had  expeneaca  of  her  luadneti ;  and  it  might  with 
tnitll  be  R«M,  that  shA  bad  won  the  food^irill  ofthe  nation, i^iicft 
mrM  faai  with  aa  aiAotkMta  M»pe«&*'-eATAiir,  t  iri.  p. 

i  Tt  baa  hem  tinn  an  a  saAkient  aoiirtr  to  these  complaiats, 
thst  Bohaparie  m  fkl^lr  accused  of  hating-  dmined  France  or  her 
yottUi,  tinM,  apoo  the  whoh.  the  population  if  strted  to  have,  on 
the  eoajlraiT,.iiiGnaied.  Twi  maf  be  the  otee »  bat  it  m  no.leM 
certain,  that  the  war*  of  Bonaparte  ooniiumod  at  least  a  miiiiaa 
of  conflcripta,  aod  it  doei  sot  occur  to  ua  that  the  populaUon  of  a 
ooiHitrf  ioerwaea  andet  inch  cireumttAncei,  hae  the  gronrtli  of  a- 
tree  whjcctod  to  much  pronlna:  ttjll  lesj.that  the  aBoeral  reitoir 
would  Mtilily  parente  for  the  tlaiijrtitcr  of  their  chijdren,  any  tnojo 
than  the  eorrow  of  a  moUier  who  had  loat  bor  in^t  WOUldbe 
Maoased  bj  tlie  information  that  her  iMil4oorneJcUoiir  had  Ma 
•aielj  dolivarad  of  twins. 
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desired  the  einperor'fl  deposition.  But  wken  an  end 
ii  warmly  desired,  the  means  of  attaining  it  soon 
come  to  occupy  the  imagination  :  and  thus  many  of 
those  who  Were  a<  first  a  sort  of  general  malecon- 
tents,  came  to  attach  themselves  to  the  more  de- 
cided faction  either  of  the  Royalists  or  Liberal- 
ists. 

These  feelings,  varying  between  absolute  hostility 
to-Napoleon,  and  indifference  to  his  fate,  threw  a  gen- 
eral chillness  over  the  disposition  to  resist  the  in- 
vaRion  of  the  strangers,  which  Bonaparte  bad  reck- 
oned on  as  certain  to  render  the  war  national  amongst 
so  high-spirited  a  people  as  the  French.  ^  No  enort 
was  spared  to  dispel  this  apathy,  and  excite  them  to 
resistance ;  the  presses  of  the  capital  and  the  prov- 
inces, all  adopted  the  tone  suggested  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  callei  forth  every  one  to  rise  in  mass  for 
defence  of  the  country.  But  although,  in  some 
places,  the  peassnts  were  induced  to  take  arms,  the 
nation  at  large  showed  a  coldness,  which  can  only  , 
be  accounted  for  by  the  general  idea  which  prevailed, 
that  the  emperor  had  an  honourable  peace  within 
his  power,  whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to  ac- 
cept of  it. 

10  the  mean  tim^  new  burdenswere  necessary  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  approaching  campaign,  and 
recruit  the  diminished  ranks  of  the  army.  Napoleon, 
indeed,  supplied  from  his  own  hoards  a  sum  of  30 
millions  of  francs  ;*  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  public 
taxes  of  the  subject  were  increased  by  one  moiety, 
without  any  appeal  to,  or  consultation  with,  the  Le- 
Klislative  Bodf,  who,  indeed,  were  not  sitting  at  the 
traie.  In  a  council  of  state  extraordinary,  iield  on 
the  llih  Nevember.  two  days  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  Napoleon  vindicated  the  infliction  of  this  heavy 
augmentation  on  a  discontented  and  distressed  coun- 
try. "  In  oidinary  times/'  he  said,  */  the  contributions 
vrere  calculated  atone  fifth  of  the  income  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but,  accordinjDf  to  the  urgency  of  events,  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  nse  to  a  fourth,  a 
third,  or  a  half  of  the  whole  income.  In  fact,"  he 
concluded,  ^  the  contribution  had  no  bounds ;  and  if 
there  w^v  any  laws  intimating  the  oontraty,  they 
were  ill-coofliaered  lavim,  and  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion."t 

There  was  then  read  to  the  council  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  for  a  new  conscription  of  300,000  men, 
to  be  levied  upon  those  who  had  escaped  the  con- 
seription  of  former  years,  and  who  had  been  con- 
flldersd  as  exempted  from  the  service.  There  was  a 
deep  and  melancholy  silence.  At  length  a  coun- 
eeilor  spoke,  with  some  hesitation,  though  it  was 
only  to  blame  the  introductory  clause  of  the  sena- 
torial decree^  which  stated  the  mvasion  of  the  fron- 
tiers as  the  cause  of  this  large  levy.  It  was,  he 
soggested,  a  declaration  too  much  calculated  to 
spread  alarm.  • 

"  And  wherefors^'*  said  Napoleon,  giving  way  \o 
his  natural  vebemenoe,  and  indicating  more  strong- 
ly ^an  prudence  warranted,  the  warlike  and  vin- 
dictiTe  purpoeea  which  exclusively  occupied  his 
breast,— "  wherefore  should  not  the  whole  truth 
be  tola  1  Wellington  has  entered  the  south  i  the 
Bnssians  menace  the  northern  frontier;  the  Krus- 
aians,  Austriana,  and  Bavarians  threaten  the  east. 
Shame  I— Wellington  is  in  France  and  we  have  not 
risen  in  mass  to  drive  him  back.  All  my  allies 
have  deserted  me;  the  Bavarians  have  betrayed 
me— They  threw  themselves  on  mj  rear  to  out  off 
ray  retreat— But  they  have  been  slaughtered  for 
their  pains.  No  peace— none  till  we  have  burned 
Munich.  A  triuiKvirate  is  formed  in  the  northt  the 
same  which  made  a  partition  of  Poland.  I  demand 
of  France  300,000  men ;— I  will  form  a  camp  of 
100,000  at  Bourdeatix— another  at  Metz--aaother  at 
Lyons.  With  the  present  levy,  and  what  remains 
or  the  last,  I  will  nave  a  milfion  of  men.  But  I 
must  have  grown  men— not  these  boy-conscripts, 
to  encumber  the  hoqyitals,  and  die  of  ratigue  upon 

*  ("llie empenr ponetMd  a  oonsid«able  tnasurot  tbe  finii of 
Mi  aoottorojr  t  be  timnforred  thirty  ndllioai  to  the  pubke  treamnr ; 
bat  ihii  nnooroe  wma  fitf  from  bemi  Mflicioat  to  meet  the  eagea- 
ciei."— Savart.  t.  'vL  p.  147.1 
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the  highway*— I  can  Kfllum^n  Bo  loMioni 
uiose  of  France  itselt" 

'*Ah,  sire^"  said  one  of  the  aMenUtors,  glad  l» 
throw  in  a  suggestion  which  be  soppoaed  wovU. 
suit  the  mood  <»  the  time,  *  that  ancient  Fnnea 
must  remain  to  ua  inviolate." 

"And  Holland  1"  answered  Napoleon,  fieicely. 
** Abandon  Holland?  sooner  yield  it  back  to  tlio 
sea.  Counsellors,  there  must  be  an  iinpulee  given 
—all  must  march— You  are  fathers  of  famiUeSi  the 
heads  of  the  nation  |  it  is  for  you  to  set  theexaitt- 
ple.  They  speak  ot  peaces  1  hear  of  nothing  \»A 
peac€L  when  all  around  abosld  echo  to  the,  cry  of 
war." 

This  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which,  Bodir* 
parte*s  constitutional  vehemeoce  overcame  hispolil* 
ical  prudence.  We  might  almost  think  we  hear  fha 
voice  of  the  Scandinavian  deity  Thor*  or  the  war* 

3od,of  Mexico,  clamorous  for  his  vicuma,  and 
emanding  that  they  be  unblemished,  and  worthy 
of  his  bloody  altar.  But  Bonaparte  was  unahle  lo 
inspire  otnars  with  his  own  martialzeal ;  they  only 
foresaw  that  the  nation  must,  according  to  the  ay** 
tem  of  its  ruler,  encounter  a  most  penlous  danger* 
and  that,  even  m  case  of  success,  when  NapoieoA 
reaped  ^urels,  France  would  only  gather  cyprees. 
This  feeling  was  chiefly  predominant  in  the  Leffi»* 
lativc  Assembly ;  as  every  representative  body  whidi 
emanates,  however  remotely,  from  the  people^  ham  «- 
natural  aptitude  to  espouse  their  cause. 

It  is  true,  that  the  emperor  had  by  every  pncan- 
tion  in  his  power,  endeavourad  to  deanve  this  pari 
of  the  state,  the  only  one  which  had  retained  the 
least  shadow  of  popular  r^resentation,  o£  every 
thing  approaching  to  freedom  of  debate  or  right  oif 
remonstrance,  and  by  a  recent  act  of  despotic  iii> 
novation,  had  even  robbed  them  of,  the, power  of 
choosing  their  own  president  He  is  said  also  to 
have  exerted  his  authority  over  individuals  by  a 
practice  similar  to  that  t^dapted  by  James  the  Seo- 
ond  upon  inemhers  of  parluimeni,  called  doteiingt 
admitting  individuals  of  the  Legislative  Body  la 
private  interviews,  and  condescending  to  use  towards 
them  that  personal  intercession,  which,  cominig 
from  a  sovereign,  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist.  But 
theee  arts  proved  unsuoeessfril,  and  only  tended  to 
show  to  the  world  that  tbe,Legisladve  Body  had 
ind^iendenoe  enough  to  intimate  their  desire  for 
peace,  while  their  sovereign  was  still  determined  on 
war,  A  commission  of  five  of  their  members,  di»- 
tinjgnished  Ibr  wisdom  and  nsoderation,  were  sbh 
pomted  to  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  atats  of  the 
natioii,  which  they  did  in  terms  respeetftd  to  Napo- 
leon, but  such  as  plainly  indicated  their  conviction 
that  he  would  act  wisely  to  disoontimie  his  sebemea 
of  external  ambition,  to  purchase  peace  by  discJaiBi- 
ing  thcon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore  to  fha 
subject  some  degree  of  internal  liberty.  They  m- 
gested,  that,  in  order  to  silence  the  complaints  of  tbe 
allied  monarchs,  which  accused  FVance  of  ainuiiR 
atgeneraisoversignty,  the  emperor  shonld  make  a 
solemn  and  spMdlc  declaration,  abjuring  all  endi 
purpQsea.  They  reminded  him^  that  when  LoqIb 
XiV»  desired  to  restore  enetgy  to  the  natkui,  he 
aoiuainted  them  with  the  efforts  he  had  made  to 
obtain  peace,  and  the  efleet  answered  his  widiee. 
They  recommended  the  examnle  te  Na|>oleon.  It 
was  only  necessary,  they  said,  that  the  nation  should 
be  assured,  that  the  war  was  to  be  continued  for  the 
sole  object  of  the  independence  of  the  French  peo- 
ple and  territoryi  to  reanimate  puhhc  spirit,  and  m- 
duce  all  to  ooneur  in  the  general  defence.  Alber 
other  arguments  tending  to  enforce  the  same  adviee, 
the  report  concluded  with  tecoDunendin^  that  hia 
mbjesty  should  be  suppKeated  to  mamtam  the  s<> 
tive  and  constant  execution  of  the  laws,  which 
preserve  to  Frenchmen  the  rights  of  tib«ty,  and 
security  both  of  person  and  property,  snd  to  iha 
nation  the  frse  exercise  of  its  pohtioal  privtlegse.^ 

Like  the  mute  prince,  who  rsoeverad  his  speeck 

when  his  father's  life  was  endanivered,  the  extrsmttf 

of  the  national  distress  thus  gate  the  power- « 

remonstrance  to  a  public  bodyt  which  had 

I  (Moataslilst^t.  viLflk mkt  anstVr^ MLp. laS 
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ton  QJiijitiSJfPlfi9Ky^9g90fsidlhe  willqf  ,9.deflp«tic 
fCrmeign.  /Yet  ooo^parnuTthe  nature  of  the  reixioii- 
«tvan06  with  toe  period  of  ezuremity  at  which  it  was 
made^  Napoleon  niHst  have  £dt  somewhat  in  the 
titjQiUpn  of  the  patriarch  of  t7z,  the  ftiendaof  whoae 
former  proaoerity  came  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
dif  tress  with  reproaches  instead  of  assistance.    The 
LegiBlative  Boav  had  been  at  least  silent  and  acqui- 
escent during  the  wonderful  period  of  Boni4>arte*8 
sQccess,  and  ^ey  now  chose  that  of  his  adveraily  to 
give  him  unpalataole  advice^instefid  of  aiding  in  this 
emergency  to  inspire  the  nation  with  confidence.    A 
philosophical  monarch  would  nevertheless  have 
regarded  the  quality,  of  the  course  recommended, 
more  than  the  urritating  ci^cumstances  of  time  ana 
manner  in  which  it  was  given;  and  would  have 
endeavoured,  by  frank..coondence  and  concessions, 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Legi^ative  Body.    An 
artful  and  Machlavelian  de8i)ot  would  have  tempor- 
ised  with  the  depmies,  and  yielded  for  the  time,  with 
the  purpose  of  afterward  recovering,  at  a  ntting 
period,  whateverpoint  he  might  at  present  be  oblised 
to  cede.    But  Napoleon,  too  impetuous  for  either 
poK<^  or  philosophy,  gave  way  to  tne  full  vehemence 
of  a  resentment,  which,  though  unreasonable  and 
Imprudent,  was  certainly,  considering  those  to  whom 
j(  was  addressed,  by  no  means  unnatural.    He  de< 
termined  instantly  to  prorogue  the  Assembly,  which 
had  indicated  such  symptoms  of  opposition.*   Their 
hall  was,  therefore  shut  a^ainat  them,  and  guarded 
with  soldiery  while  the  deputies,  summoned  before 
the  throne  of  the  emperor,  received  the  following 
singular  admonition :— "I  have  prohibited  theprint- 
ing  of  vour  address  because  it  is  seditious.    £leven 
|)arts  of  you  are  good  citisens^but  the  twelfth  consists 
<^f  rebels,  and  your  commissioners  are  of  the  num- 
ber.   Lain6  correspomis  with  the  Prince  Re«ent  of 
England  t  the  others  are  hotheaded  fools,  desirous 
of  anarcoy,  Uke  the  Girondists,  whom  such  opinions 
led  to  the  scafToIo.    Is  it  when  the  enemy  are  on  the 
frontiers  that  you  demand  an  alteration  of  the. con- 
stitution 1  Rather  follow  the  example  of  Alsace  and 
Franche  Comt^  where  the  inhabitants  ask  for  lead- 
ers and  anna  to  drive  the  invaders  bacL    Tou  are 
not  the  representatives  of  the  people— you  are  only 
the  representatives  of  the  individual  departments 
•  •  -  •  Yet  you  seek  in  your  address  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the  people.    I— I  fun 
the  only  real  representative  of  the  people.    Which 
of  you  could  support  such  a  burden  7— The  throne 
is  merely  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  velvet    I— I 
alone  hold  the  place  of  the  people.  If  France  desires 
another  species  of  constitution,  which  does  not  suit 
yne,  I  will  tdl  her  to  seek  another  monarch.    It  is  at 
rne  the  enemies  aim,,  more  than  at  France ;  but  are 
%ve,  therefore,  to  sacrifioea  part  of  France  1  Do  I  not 
sacrifice  my  self-love^  and  my  feelings  of  suoeriority, 
to  obtain  peace  7    Think  you  I  speak  proudly  1  If  1 
'doy  1  am  proud  because  I  nave  courage,  and  because 
Priance  owes  her 'grandeur  to  me.    Yes— your  ad- 
<lres8  is  unworthy  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  of 
me.    B^one  to  your  homes.    I  will  caiuie  your  ad- 
^ess  to  DC  pubhshed  in  the  Monitcur.  with  such 
cotes  as  I  shall  furnish.    Even  if  I  had  done  wronft 
yon  ought  not  to  have  reproached  me  with  it  thus 
publicly.  People  do  not  wash  their  dirty  linen  before 
the  world.    To  conclude.  Prance  has  more  need  of 
me  than  I  have  of  France.**t 

With  this  philippic,  which  we  have  but  8liji(htly 
compressed,  he  at^urned  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 

«  {••  •  vw  need  hav»  I,'  nid  (he  •mporar,  *  of  that  aMemUy. 


tiy^  Body  pom  Us.iTSM|M^t,  It  dianianio^npr 
maikabie  degree  us  natttWvehemeQoe.Qr--te|9ppf{ 
his  view  of  the  oonatitutioaas  a4rama«in.wb;Qn  pi 
filled  up  every  part,, and  performed  at  oops  the  n't 
of  the  prince  and  of  the  people }  his  ponsciouaness 
of  his  own  extraordinary  powers,  which  he  boldly 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  all  France ;  and  tho 
coarse  and  mean  taste  of  same  of  his  expressioas. 
The  suspension  of  the  Legblative  Body,  the  onlv 

egirt,  we  repeat,  of  the  imperial  constitution  which 
ad  ,th£  least  preteoce  to  a  popi^ar  origin,  was  not 
qualified  to  increase  the  confidiance  of  the  public, 
who  now  saw  want  of  unity  between  the  emperor 
and  the  popular  rspresentaiives,  added  to  the  other 
threatening  circumstances  of  the  time^  and  became 
yet  more  distracted  in  their  opinions,  and  unwilling 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  common  defence. 

To  give  a  more  favourable  impulse  to  the  mind  of 
the  nation.  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  had  been  attended 
with  universal  effect  He  sent  speoal  commission* 
era,  twenty-seven  in  number,  into  the  different  de- 
partments, to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  induce  them  to  take  np  armsL  But 
the  senators  and  counsellora,  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose, were  altogether  void  of  the  terrible  enerfljes  of 
the  Republican  proconsuls^  and, though  endowed 
like  them  with  the  most  arbitrary  powers^  they  had 
neither  the  furious  zeal,  nor  the  contempt  of^  ail  the 
prejudices  of  humanity,  which  had  been  dis^Uyea 
by  those  ferocious  demagogues.  Their  mission^ 
therefore,  produced  but  little  effect  The  conscnp- 
tion,  too,  faUed  to  be  the  ready  source  of  levies  which 
it  had  so  often  proved.  The  lancet  had  been  so  oftea 
used,  that  the  blood  no  longer  followed  it  so  reaoijly. 

The  unceasins;  activity  of  Napoleon  laboured  to 
supply  these  deficiencies.  By  day  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  actively  reviewing  troops,  inspecting 
stores,  and  all  the  preparations-  for  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. By  night,  the  lights  were  seen  to  glimmer 
late  and  long  in  the  windovfs  of  his  private  apart' 
ment,  in  the  upper  story  of  theTuilerieel  He  sue 
ceeded  in  levying  twelve  fresh  regiments,  and  |>re- 
pared  to  augment  his  veteran  force  by  vrithdrawrag 
Suchet  from  Catalonia,  and  making  draughts  from 
Soult's  army  on  the  frontiers,  which  be  designed  to 
supply  by  firesh  levies 

The  Moniieurt  and  the  other  newspapers  magm- 
fied  the  success  of  the  emperor's  exertions,  descnbed 
armies  in  reserve  which  had  na  existenoe,  and  dilated 
upon  the  beau  deaetpwr  which  was  driviaQr  ul 
France  to  arms,  while,  in  Csct,  most  of  the  piovinqeB 
waited  with  apathy  the  evenU  of  the  war.  , 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  Napoleon^i 
own  consciousnesa  of  approaching  danger,  was  h.ia 
calling  out  and  arming  the  national  guard  of  P«ns^ 
a  force  to  which  he  would  not  have  ap^pealed,  save  la 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  byt  to  which  he  now  felt 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourse.  Aware,  however 
that  to  mark  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  armet' 
citisens  at  this  moment,  would  be  to  give  occasion  tr 
the  disaffection  which  he  dreaded,  he  solemnised  hia 
departure  to  the  frontier  by  convoking  a  meetinf^  of 
the  officers  of  the  national  guard  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  appeared  among  them  with  hisemperess  and  his 
infant  child,  and  in  a  tone  which  penetrsted  every 
boaom,  announced  that,  being  about  to  place  him- 

bsvinff  ifftanttA  to  Ui  aparauMti,  m«ic  Ibr 


4[,  inrt^td  of  giving  me  tiie  ■uppmt  of  Hs  Btmogtb,  it  only  tbiowt 


tioim)  ttditcDCO  is  tiireatened,  to  speak  t 

«r  thii  lidhtaof  the  pcMiplel   In  a  ease  . 

«l»to  oOrufeoo.  the  audenls  ektanded  tfaa  powar  of  the  aovccn- 
«aent  insteaa  of  raetnininff  it  Bere  vre  are  loaieff  our  unie  ia 
infl«>i  whuit  the  coemi  is  at  our  doofs.  X  will  adiniim  an  assemr 
vky  waieh  is  so  little  disposed  to  second  me.*    He  immediatcir 

"   '  ive  me  tliR  Older  to  leiM 

iiL  p.  174.1 

jaasajTss  of  tlu  emperor's 
weCNiA :  he  listened^  attentiv«lr  to  tlieni ;  btit  did  not  admit  the 
<««Udily  <^  their  exiawes,  and  persisted  in  the  seRtiments  be  bad 
■eocprassed.  The  aadieuoe  lasted  a  full  ouaiter  of  an  hour  t  it  was 
*ete<h«t  ha«m«i«aUKi|o  tlMliepdaii««&)4r.''**«iid.  t  iii. 


■eifiMfd  the  decree  lo  thatefltet,  and  n^ 
mmrfoPf  of  the  Rep9iV;--SAVAMr,  i  i 
t  ["  Boone  fepatisfi  rapUep  vo  oertam  pa 


■*?T"¥*V"i  wfa&sh  fell  ihun  M.  Cambao€rfts,  he  said. '  Wliat 
vou  have  had  me  do  with  an  assembly  which  only 


you  nave  had  me  do  wn 
lavuurable  opportumtf  to 
reeoUect.  heddes.'  added  ] 


!  ("  The  emperar  bsvinff  *     -     ., 

the  atob-chaiic9liort  If.  <ta_BaMaflo,^aiMi,  myself.  In  reply  a 

waiu>d  Ibr  a 
to  excite  a  dtsiuHMnee  in  the  state?— I 
he,  *  that  M.  FoacM,  who  was  connect- 
ed with  all  these  men,  enteitaiaad  tlie  same  Mwnion  in  vsspecitq 
them.  Be  said,  that  they  only  camo  to  Pan3  for  the  rurpoM« 
askina  certain  faroani,  for  which  they  importoned  mintetert  nwn 
moroioi:  till  uight,  and  oomplaioed  that  their  wuhes  were  not  im- 
mediately attended  to.'  The  emperor  added,  that^tfab  opiiiion  of 
M.  PoocM  miifat  be  felied  upon  as  sincere,  since  ho  bad  always 
professed  ropublicao  principles.';;— SAVAHT.t.  Ui.  p.  179.1 

|["  His  qpuraie  and  tranqvdOity  of  moid  remained  unshaken. 
He  laboarcd  day  and  nisht  to  create  an  army  capable  of  defend- 
lag  our  territory:  but  the  conscription  lists  no  longer  presented 
iffipoeable  men,  and  tha  anenals  aflbided  but  mea«re  rsaources. 
Hh  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion  serret  to  show  what  may  bo 
-  X    • . .      y^^  teemod  to  hare  proporaoued 

"      ■  Notb 


fsiraie  ana  uanquaiiiy  or  mwn  reniu 
day  and  nisht  to  create  an  army  cap< 
itarr:  but  the  conscription  Usts  no  lo 
nen.  and  tha  anenals  araxded  but  mei 

J  on  this  trying  occasion  serret  to  stioii 

efiected  by  gwius  such  as  bis.  Fate  seemed  to  faaye  proporM 
thewSlht  orhh  raisfertunpi  to  Hb  P<»wer  of  endarapce.  Not 
iDg  Bftooishsd  hhD,  or  abook  bi«  tlrm|ia9fi"-Ibld.  t.  H  p.  147.] 


LiF«  '0^  ff AiH&^H  '^tdkjii^AArtk} 


tiBii/ 


self  It  the  head  of  hh  «fhiy,  he  coiftmitted  to  the 
ftith  of  the  citixens  of  Paris,  the  security  of  his  cap- 
ital, his  wife,  and  his  child.  Whatever  complaints 
misht  be  justly  entertained  against  Napoleon's  polit- 
ical conduct,  none  were  so  ungenerous  as  to  remem- 
ber then>  at  that  moment.  Many  of  the  officers 
shared  iii  the  emoiion  which  he  testified,  and  some 
mingled  their  tears  with  those  of  the  alarmed  and 
sorrowing  eraperess.* 

This  scene  took  plaee  on  the  23d  of  January;  on 
the  25th,t  Napoleon  left  that  abode  of  royalty,  to 
which  he  waft  doomed  not  to  return  until  he  had 
undergone  strange  changes  of  fortune.  His  mind 
Was  iigitated  with  uudsual  apprehensions  and  anti- 
cipations of  misfortune ;  feclmg  also,  what  was  un- 
suspected by  many,  that  the  real  danger  of  his  situ- 
ation arose  from  the  probability  of  the  nation's 
wishing  to  recall  the  Bourbons.  He  had  even, 
accordmK  to  his  own  account,  resolved  to  arrest 
"  the  person  of  a  man  of  great  influence,"t  whom 
he  supposed  most  likely  to  promote  this  design. 
•His  counsellors  persuaded  him  to  forbear  this  arbi- 
trary action  at  a  moment  when  his  power  was 
becoming  daily  more  obnoxious,  and  reminded  him 
that  the  suspected  person  had  as  much  reason  to 
fear  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  he  himself 
had.  The  emperor  yielded  the  point,  but  not  with- 
out strongly  repeating  his  fears  that  his  advisers  and 
himself  would  both  nave  to  repent  of  it;  and  not 
without  charging  Cambac^r^s  to  make  sure  of  that 
individual's  person,  in  case  any  crisis  should  take 
place  in  the  capital. 

Thus,  full  of  melancholy  presages,  he  hastened 
to  the  neld,  wjiere  he  had  but  inadeauate  means  to 
oppose  to  the  accumulated  force  which  was  now 
|>Tecipitat^lg  itself  upon  France. 


C?HAPTER  LXXin. 

Dtolaratkm  of  the  Alliet  on  entorinf  Franco.— Switzerland.^ 
Sehwartxenberj  croesei  the  Rhine.— Apathy  of  tho  French.— 
Jonction  of  Braeher  with  the  Grand  Arm^.— Crown  Prince  of 
8we4oB.— Idfeiiority  of  Ntpdeon'i  noinencal  Porca-^Battlea 
of  Brienne— tod  La  Rothim.— DifficuiUee  of  Bonaparte,  durinf 
wbich  he  meditatee  to  rcaign  the  Crown.— He  mak.efl  a  lucccse- 
nd  Attack  on  the  Silesian  Armj  at  Cbaoip-Aubrrt.- Bhichcr  u 

'  compelled  to  retreat— The  Orand  Armj  carrief  Ncwont  and 
Moatereau.— Bonaparte's  violence  to  hie  Gcncralt.— The  Aui- 
tnani  retolve  on  a  feneraJ  Retreat,  aa  far  at  Nancy  and  Lan- 
£08.— Prince  Wenceslaut  «ent  to  Bonaparte's  heaoquartors.— 
The  French  enter  Troyet- Execution  of  CJonalt,  a  Royalist— 
A  Decree  of  Death  againat  all  wearing  the  Booroon  emblemt, 
;  and  all  Einigranu  who  should  join  the  Allies. 

It  was  time  that  Bonaparte  should  appear  in  the 
field  in  person,  for  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his  empire, 
tssanlted  on  every  point,  were  yielding  an  almost 
nnreaistcd  entrance  to  the  invading  armies.  The 
allied  sovereigns  had  commenced  their  operations 
upon  a  system,  as  moderate  and  prudent  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  as  itwas  bold  and  decisive  con- 
sidered onder  a  military  aspect. 

They  had  not  been  loo  much  elated  by  the  buc- 
oesses  of  the  late  campaign.  These  had  been 
bought  at  a  high  price,  and  events  had  shown,  that 
tf  Napoleon  could  be  resisted  and  defeated,  it  could 
only  be  by  outnumbering  his  veteran  armies,  and 
accumulatmg  such  force  against  him  as  even  his 
skill  and  talents  should  rind  irresistible.  Thev 
recollected,  also,  the  desperate  efforts  of  which 
Prance  and  Frenchmen  were  capable,  and  were 
prudently  desirous  to  express  the  moderation  of 
their  purpose  in  such  a  form  as  should  have  no 
chance  of  being  mistaken. 

Their  maniiestoes  disclaimed  the  intention  of 
dictating  to  FVance  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment.   They  only  desired  that  she  should  remain 


♦  FMonHeur.  Jan.  86;  Savary,  t.  iii-  p.  ao3.1 

♦  [**  Tlie  emperor's  circle  that  night 


._-  was  composed  of  persons 

who  cnjovod  the  favour  of  pri^-afft  admissions.  Ho  withdrew  at 
an  early  hour,  saying  to  those  who  were  near  him,  '  Farewell, 
gentlemen,  we  shall  pcrhap'i  meet  a^ain.'  1  liad  the  honour  of 
oeniB  in  bis  society  that  nl^ ;  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  deepest  des- 
potiarncy,  when  I  bclteld  him  taking  what  to  mr  mind  appeared 
a  last  ftiewcH.  At  midnight  he  set  off  fbr  Ch&lons  rxr-Mame." 
Bavajiv,  t  lii  p.  ao3.1 

J  TaOoyrand  is  intimated :  fur  Fouch^,  to  whom  the  deseriptfbn 
mlMt  jothcnsisu  have  appb^i  was  not  at  this  tiini«  in  or  near 
Faite.-48e«  Savaby,  t  UL  p.  IM.] 


within  the  limits  of  her  ancient  tenilbir.  a  peacefiit 
member  of  the  European  commonwealth,  allowingj; 
toother  states,  as  well  as  claiming  for  herself  iha 
full  immunities  of  freedom  and  indeoendencc.  The 
allied  sovereigns  desired  that  there  should  be  an  end 
put  to  the  system  which  decided  the  fate  of  kin^* 
doms,  not  accorcimg  tp  the  better  right,  but  tne 
longest  sword.  They  wished  a  total  suppression  of 
all  domination  of  the  powerful  over  the  weak ;  of 
all  pretext  of  usurpation  founded  on  alleged  natural 
boundaries,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  claim  of  a  pow- 
erful state  to  rend  from  a  weak  one  whatever  suited 
its  convenience  to  possess.  In  a  word,  they  aimed 
at  the  restoration  of  tho,  balance  of  power,  which 
had  been  long  the  poliiical  object  o(  the  wisest 
statesmen  in  Europe.  It  is  singular,  that  the  three 
nations  who  were  now  united  to  oppose  the  aggres- 
sions of  Bonaparte,  had  themselves  been  the  first  ta 
set  the  example  of  violent  and  unprincipled  spolia- 
tion in  the  partition  of  Poland ;  and  that  they  had 
reaped  an  abundant  punishment  in  the  measure  ol 
retribution  dealt  to  tnem  by  the  instrumentality  ot 
the  very  man,  whose  lawless  outrages  they,  in  ihar 
tum^  were  now  combined  to  chastise. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  which, 
might  take  place  in  the  internal  arrangcmenta  of 
France,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  balance  of  power,  the  allied  monarchs  professed 
themselves  indifferent.  If  Napoleon  should  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  general  pacification  they  pro- 
posed, they  did  not  pretend  any  right  to  state  objec- 
tions to  his  remaining  in  authority.  It  was  the  mili- 
tary system  of  usurpation,  not  the  person  of  Bona- 
parte, against  which  they  made  war.  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  France  could  not  return  to  a  state  of 
peace  without  a  change  of  her  ruler,  it  was  for 
France  herself  to  consider  what  that  chan^  sbouki 
be.  The  allied  sovereigns  were  deterxnmed  she 
should  no  longer  work  her  uncontrolled  will  upon 
other  states ;  but  they  left  her  at  fiill  liberty  to  adopt 
what  government,  and  what  sovereign  she  pleased 
within  her  own  territories. 

At  the  same  time,  having  limited  the  purpose  of 
their  armament  to  such  a  just  and  moderate  ohjectf 
the  allies  resolved  to  put  such  acti\*ity  in  rhczr  meas- 
ures as  to  satisfy  the  French  that  they  had  the  pow- 
er of  enforcing  their  demands ;  and  for  that  purpose 
thev  determined  to  enter  the  frontier.  From  Baalo 
to  MentZy  from  Mentz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Waal, 
the  firontier  of  France  and  Belgium  is  defended  bv 
the  Rhine,  a  strong  natural  boundary  in  itself  and 
covered  bv  a  triple  row  of  140  fortresses,  some  of 
them  of  the  yerv  first  class.  Above  Basle,  when 
the  Rhine  divides  France  from  Switzerland,  the 
frontier  is  more  accessible.  But  then  this  upper  lins 
could  not  be  acted  upon  without  violating  tne  neu- 
trality which  Switzerland  had  asserted,  which  Bo- 
naparte had  admitted  as  aifordirig  protection  for  the 
weakest  part  of  the  threatened  frontier,  and  which- 
upon  their  own, principle  of  respecting  the  rights  <» 
neutrals,  the  allies  were  under  a  sort  of  necessity  of 
acknowledging.  Nevertheless,  the  extreme  facili^ 
of  entering  France  on  this  side,  led  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  form  the  wish  to  set  aside  scnqiles,  and 
disregard  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

These  two  powers  remembered  how  little  respect 
Napoleon  had  shown  to  neutral  rights  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Ulm,  when  he  marched  without  hesitatton 
through  the  Prussian  territories  of  Anspach  and 
Bareuth,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  demolition  ot 
the  Austrian  army;  nor  did  theyfaH  to  quote  his 
forcible  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  hiiBtory. 
Russia  did  not  for  some  time  acquiesce  in  this  rea«> 
soning ;  but  when  some  plausible  grounds  were  al- 
leged of  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
Swisi?,  the  scruples  of  Alexander  were  remoredi 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Austrian  grand  army 
should  traverse  tlie  Swiss  territoryfor  the p«poee  or 
entering  France.  They  halted  before  Gener^  and 
took  possession  of  the  town,  or  rather  it  was  yielded 
to  them  by  the  citizens. 

-  The  canton  of  Bern,  also,  whioh  reeented  some  al- 
terations made  by  Napole^fi  to  thej^nju^iiM  of  tjieff 
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LIFE  OP  'NAp6lE0N  BONAPAktK. 


feadal  ef  aima  ttt>on  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  recdved  the 
Ausirians,  not  as  intraders,  but  as  iHends.  BonSBarte, 
in  his  manifestoes,  insisted^ehemently;  upon  the  in- 
^stice  of  this  aggression  upon  the  territories  of  the 
Bwiss.  Undoubtedly  the  transaction  was  of  a  ques- 
tionable character  j  but  it  was  inconsistent  in  Na- 
poleon to  declaim  against  if,  since,  in  the  case  of  the 
arrest  of  the  Diike  d'Enghien,  he  had  laid  it  down  as 
national  law,  that  the~violatio&  of  the  territory  of 
Baden  was  an  offence  pleadable  by  no  other  than 
the  sovereign  of  that  territory.  On  his  own  doctrine, 
therefore,  it  was  incompetent  in  any  other  nation  to 
resent,  on  behalf  of  the  3wiss,  that  which  the  Swiss 
did  not  resent  for  themselves, 

TTpon  the  2lst  of  December,  Mar€chal  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the  Aus- 
trian army  at  four  points,  and  advanced  upon  Lan- 
ces, as  had  been  previously  agreed.  Moving  with 
the  extreme  slowness  and  precision  which  cliarac- 
terize  Austrian  manoBuyres,  paying  always  the  same 
respect  to  fortresses  without  garrisons,  and  passes 
witnout  guards,  as  if  they  haci  been  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  the  Austrians,  instead  of  reaching  Langres 
on  the  27th  December^  did  not  arrive  till  the  17th 
fanuar^,  1314.*  A  serious  intention  had  been  for 
some  time  manifested  to  defend  the  place,  and  it 
was  even  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  Bonaparte's 
old  guard.  The  approach  of  the  numerous  Austrian 
reiniorcements,  however,  rendered  the  preparations 
for  defence  of  the  town  unavailing,  and  Langres 
was  evacuated  by  all  the  French  troops,  saving 
about  300  men,  who  surrendered  to  General  Giulay 
on  the  17th.  A  division  of  the  Austrians  was  imme- 
diately advanced  to  Dijon. 

The  apathy  of  the  French  at  this  period,  ma^  be 
estimated  from  the  following  circumstance :  Dyon, 
summoned  by  a  flying  party  of  cavalry,  returned  for 
answer,  that  a  town  contaming  30,000  inhabitants, 
X>uld  not  with  honour  surrender  to  fifteen  hussars, 
5ut  that  if  a  respectable  force  appeared  before  its 
walls,  they  were  ready  to  give  up  the  keys  of  their 
city.t  This  reasonable  request  was  compUed  with, 
and  Duon  surrendered  on  the  19th  January .t 
,  The  city  of  Lyons,  the  second  in  the  empireii  had 
Itself  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austnans: 
but  the  inhabitants  showed  a  disposition  to  defend 
the  town,  and  being  reinforced  with  troops  sent  to 
secure  a  place  of  such  importance,  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral Bubna  retired  fi-om  under  its  walls.  It  is  allow- 
ed, that  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  allies  mia^t 
have  saved  this  repulse,  which  was  of  conaideraole 
importance.  U  was  the  only  one  which  they  had  yet 
sustained. 

While  the  grand  army,  under  Schwartzenberg, 
vf  as  thus  advancmg  into  France,  the  army  of  Sile- 
aa,  which  was  the  name  given  to  that  command^ 
by  the  veteian  Blucher,  consistina  as  formerly,  of 
Prussians  and  Russians,  had  made  eqtml  progress, 
though  against  greater  resistance  and  more  diffi- 
culties. His  array  advanced  in  four  columns,  or 
grand  divisions,  blockading  the  strong  frontier  lort- 
resses  of  Metz,  Sarre-Louis,  Thionville,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  others,  passing  the  defiles  of  theVosges, 
and  pushing  forward  to  Joinville,  Vitry,  and  Saint 
Dizier.  The  army  of  Silesia  was  thus  placed  in 
opmraunication  with  the  grand  army,  the  advanced 
divisions  of  which  had  penetrated  he  far  into  France 
as  Bar-8ur-Aube.9 

There  was  yet  a  third  army  of  the  allies,  called 
that  of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  was  originally  com- 
manded by  the  Pnnce-Itoyal  of  Sweden,  and  con- 

*  ILotd  Bvfbenb,  Opmuiinig  nfth$  AiUtd  Armki,  p.  72.) 

*  rLMd  Banhonli.  Operatiooa,  ftc.  p.  88.] 
JJ  'On  reoehrioff  n»  new*  of  the  nmnltaneoos  Invariun  of 

frasicta  tomtflvy  at  to  many  different  pointo.  Napoleon's  firmnesa 
of  mii^iyd  not  fbnako  him.  *  I  am  two  montha  beUwUnnd.* 
bo  aaid ;  'had  I  that  tune  at  command,  they  tixmid' not  have 
en>ased  Uw  Rhine.  Thb  may  be  attended  with  aerioui  copse- 
Oicnces ;  bQt  I  can  do  nothing  nnfle-handed.  t7nlcta  I  am  as- 
*Wj  it"**^  ^^  ^  •tmiBte*  "-«AVlJtT,  t.  ill.  p.  18S.  1 
^§  {'' Manhal  Blncber  MtabUahcd  bis  anny  at  Nancy  in  fifteen 
ftom  the  paauce  of  (he  Rhine.  Whai  would  have  been  thq 
.nfa«os,ir,  In  the  same  peiiod,  the  rreat  armies  bad  by  the  end 
November  advanced  b  the  same  poeition )  This  question  bo- 
put  to  Manhal  Nef,  he  answered,  '  Meaaioun  kw  aUi^au- 
at  pfl  compter  kOTjouro^ee  d'«tapen  jwqa'IPariB''  "-Uw) 
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sisted  of  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Grermans.  But  the 
Crown  Prince,  whose  assistance  had  been  of  such 
material, consequence  during  the  campaiffn  of  1313, 
did  not,  it  appears,  take  an  active  share  in  that  of 
1814.  There  may  have  been  two  reasons,  and 
weighty  ones,  for  tliis  inactivity.  To  assist  in  driv- 
ing the  French  out  of  Germany,  seemed  a  duty 
which  the  Prince  of  Sweden  could  not,  as  such, 
decline,  when,  the  welfare  of  Sweden  demanded  it 
But  an  invasion  of  his  native  soil  might  seem  to 
Bernadotte  a  service  unpleasing  and  unpopular  ia 
itself^  and  in  which' he  could  not  be  so  rightfully 
engaged,  at  least  while  the  freedom  of  Germany 
and  the  north  opened  another  field  of  exertions, 
where  his  military  efforts  could  be  attended  with  no 
injury  to  his  personal  feelings.  Denmark  was  still 
in  arms,  and  Davoust  still  held  out  at  Hamburgh; 
and  the  presence  of  the  Swedish  army  and  its  leader 
was  necessary  to  subdue  the  cue,  and  clear  the  north 
from  tlie  other.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
Sweden,  a  poor  kingdom,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
sustain  a  war  at  a  great  distance  from  its  frontier,  and 
arising  out  of  causes  in  which  it  was  more  remotely 
concerned.  Her  armies  could  not  be  recruited  with 
the  same  ease  as  those  of  the  greater  powers ;  and 
Bernadotte,  therefore,  rather  chose  to  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  being  supposed  cold  in  the  cause  of  his  con- 
federates, than  the  risk  of  loaii\^  the  only  body  of 
troops  which  Sweden  had  been  able  to  fit  out,  and 
upon  preserving  which  his  throne  probably  depended. 
The  allied  sovereigns,  however,  directed  that  while 
the  Crown  Prince  remained  in  tlio  norto,  a  part  of 
(he  Russian  and  Prussian  corps,  who  were  placed 
under  his  commandi  should  be  ordered  to  march 
towards  France,  for  the  puipose  of  augmenting  the 
force  which  they  already  possessed  in  Holland  ana 
Belgium.  The  Crown  Prince  having;  by  a  short  war 
with  Denmark,  compelled  that  power  to  yield  up  her 
ancient  possession  of  Norway,  ledft  Bennigsen  to 
continue  the  siege  of  Hamburgh,  and  advanced  in 
person  to  Cplogne,  to  assist  in  the  complete  libera- 
tion  of  Belgium. U 

The  French  troop&  which  had  been  drawn  to* 
^ether,  had  been  defeated  at  Merxem  by  General 
Bulow,  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham ;  and  although  the 
French  flag  was  still  flying  at  Antwerp  and  B^gen- 
op-Zoom,  Holland  might  be  considered  as  hberated. 
General  Winzengcrooe,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
troops,  and  the  Saxons,  under  Thielman,  being  the 
corps  detached,  as  above  mentioned,  from  the  army 
of  the  North  of  Germany,  soon  reached  the  Low 
Countries,  and  entered  into  commum'cation  with 
Bulow.  Greneral  Shr  Thomas  Grahain,  with  the 
EngUsh  and  Saxons,  and  with  such  Dutch  and 
Flemish  troops  as  could  be  coUectedi  was  left  to 
blockade  Bergen«op>Zoom  and  Antwerp,  whilst  Ba* 
low  and  Winzengerode  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
France  on  the  northern  frontier:  And  thus,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  (which  soon  afterward  arrived,)  they 
were  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  army  of  Silesia  under 
Blucher.    They  pushed  on  as  far  as  Laon. , 

These  advances,  which  carried  the  armies  of  the 
allies  so  far  into  the  bosom  of  France,  and  surroi^nd- 
ed  with  blockades  the  frontier  fortresses  of  that  king 
dom;  were  not  made  without  an  honourable  though 
inefiectual^  opposition,  on  such  points  where  the 
French  mihtary  could  make  any  stand  against  the 
preponderating  numbers  of  the  mvaders.  The  people 
of  the  country  in  general  neither  welcomed  nor  op- 
posed the  alhes.  In  some  places  they  were  received 
with  acclamation— in  a  few  others  some  opi>osition 
was  tendered — they  encountered  desperate  resistance 
nowhere.    The  alhes  did  all  that  discipline  could  to 

I  fin  a  proclamation  to  the  fVench,  Issoed  bv  Bernadotte  ftoOB 
Oolo|ne,  Feb.  IS,  he  says.  "  Once  nan  in  sight  of , the  banka  ef 
thin  nver.  where  I  have  so  often  ioiwht  fbr  jrou,  I  feel  a  deaire  to 
commuiucate  to  70a  my  tboashts.  It  an  been  the  constant  e^ 
fort  of  your  sovemment  to  debase  every  tiling,  tiiat  it  mi|^ 
deapise  every  imng:  it  b  time  that  this  system  should  changp. 
AU  enlidhtBDed  men  dasira  the  pnseiTatkii  of  Fnmoe  \  they  only 
rraaiaB.thaft  ahe  shall  be  no  longer  the  soouive  of  the  earth.  The 
aluea  aoweigos  nave  not  coalesced  to  make  ww  anmat  natiooB 
but  to  force  yoor  government  to  leeooiise  the  faioeceodenoe  o* 
states  1  aneh  are  their  intentions,  and  I>1«dge 
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mtinuin  stnct  order  among  their  trooot:  batwbere 
^re  Were  so  mttny  free  eoti>e,~f]!iml^iiflft  C^att, 
•«nd  Coeett^Ai— wm>^  only  pay  is  what  toej  can 
phinder,  oceaaional  trattegtveaione  necenarily  took 
plaee.  'nie  services  of  these  irregnlar  troops  werci 
lioweter,  indispensable.  The  CossiKcks,  in  particu- 
lar, mignt  foe,  termed  the  eyes  of  the  army.  Aooas- 
tomed  to  act  in  small  parties  when  necessary,  they 
threaded  woods,  swam  riveriL  and  often  presented 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  vwages  many  miles  dis- 
tant A'om  the  main  armv  to  which  they  belongied, 
thus  impressing  the  French  with  an  idea  of  the  num- 
bers and  activity  of  the  allies  far  beyond  the  truth. 
These  Arabs  of  the  North,  as  Napoleon  termed  them, 
always  announced  their  party  as  the  advanced  guard 
tof  a  considerable  force,  for  whom  they  ordered  pro- 
visions and  quarters  to  be  prepared ;  and  thus  awed 
Che  inhabitants  into  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
They  are  not  reported  to  have  been  cruel,  unless 
when  provoked,  but  were  not  in  general  able  to  re- 
^at  tenrptations  to  plunder.  The  excursions  of  these 
and  other  light  troops  were  of  course  distressing  to 
the  French  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  two  or  three  cases,  armed 
cithens  in  the  to>vns,  summoned  by  small  parties  of 
the  allies,  fired  upon  flags  of  truce,  and  thus  justified 
severe  rqmsals.  It  was  said  to  be  by  Bonapart^s 
strict  orders,  that  such  actions  were  committed,  the 
purpose  being,  if  possible,  to  excite  deadly  hatred  be- 
twixt the  French  and  the  allies.  Inaeed,  in  the 
reverse  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  each  iiad  for- 
merly stood,  Napoleon  and  the  Austrian  g:cneralB 
seemed  to  have  exchanged  system  and  sentiments. 
He  now,  as  the  Archduke  Charles  did  ip  1S09, 
called  out  every  peasant  to  arms;  while  Schwartzen- 
berg,  like  Napoleon  at  that  earlier  period,  denounced 
threats  of  mifitary  execution,  without  mercy  or  quar- 
ter, to  every  rustic  who  should  obey  the  summons. 
The  impartial  historian  must  proclaim,  in  the  one 
ease  as  m  the  othei,  that  the  duty  of  resistance  in  the 
defence  of  our  native  country,  does  not  depend  on 
the  character  of  a  man's  weapons,  or  the  colour  of 
his  coat(  and  that  the  armed  citizen  is  entitled, 
equally  with  the  regular  soldier,  to  the  benefits  of  the 
laws  of  war,  so  long  as  he  does  not  himself  violate 
them.  But  from  these  various  causes,  it  was  plain 
that  the  present  apathy  of  the  Frencn  people  was 
nnfy  temporary,  and  that  some  sudden  and  unfore- 
lieen  cause  was  not  unlikely  to  touse  so  sensitive  and 
High-spirited  a  people  into  a  state  6f  ^neral  resist- 
ance, by  which  the  allies  could  not  fail  to  be  great 
lufierers.  Rapidity  in  their  movements  was  the 
most  obviotis  remedy  against  such  a  danger ;  but 
tiOB  was  the  military  quality  least  proper  to  coalitions, 
Wnere  man/  people  must  be  consulted  ;  and  besides, 
was  moonsistent  with  the  well-known  habits  of  the 
Germans,  but  especially  of  the  Austrians. 

It  seems  also,  that  the  allies,  having  safely  formed 
an  almost  complete  military  line  from  Langres  to 
Cfaalonsj  found  themselves  at  some  loss  how  to  use 
their  advantages.  Nothing  could  be  better  mtuated 
than  their  present  position,  for  such  a  daring  enter- 
prise as  was  now  termed  a  Sourra  upon  Pans;  and 
as  all  the  tngh-roads,  departing  from  various  points 
of  the  extensive  line  which  they  held,  converged  on 
the  eapital  as  a  common  centre,  while  the  towns  and 
villages,  through  which  these  roads  passed,  afforded 
an  ample  supply  of  provi<)ion8,  this  march  might 
have  been  accomt^lished  almost  without  opposition, 
but  for  the  tardy  movements  of  th«  grand  arm^.  The 
real  weakness  of  Napoleon  had  been  disgmsed  by 
the  noisy  and  exaggerated  rumours  concerning  his 
preMrations;  and  now  when  the  allies  learned  that 
Men  an  opportunity  had  existed,  they  leafrned,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  wellnigh  lost,  or  at  least^  that 
the  road  to  Paris  must  first  be  cleared  by  a  sense  of 
bloody  actions.  In  these  the  allies  enuld  not  disguise 
ftt»m  themselves  the  possibiHty  of  their  receiving 
severe  checks;  and  under  this  apprehension  they 
began  to  calculate  the  conseguenees  of  such  a  de* 
fisat,  rsoeived  in  the  centre  of  Francek  as  that  which 
they  had  suf&red  under  the  walls  of  Dresden.  There 
was  here  no  &vourible  screen  of  mountains  to  se- 
ciuettaeimoattt  no  stitMig  prntiomMfiot  cJwwAiiig  a 


mtmtug,  %  d^t  into  a  Victory.  7hi«KQcjttin& 
they  had  passed  was  nenettated,  not  sobdned— lit 
fortresses,  so  strong  ^d  numerous  ivene  in  th* 
greater  part  masked,  tiot  tfeken— ^^at  their  retreftt 
upon  the  Rhine  must  be  exposed  to  alt  the  daogm 
incidsint  to  passing  in  disorder  tht6ugn  a  ooa&tiy  in 
complete  possessiim  of  the  enemy. 

General  cotlncils  of  war  seldom  a^ee  up^n  ree6m- 
mending  bold  meaiburas.  In  this  senie  Solomoft 
says,  that  in  the  rndtitude  of  counaellon^  there  k 
safety ;  meaning  that  the  modt  caotioiis,  u  not  tlNS 
wisest  measures,  are  sure  to  tave  the  approbatk>a  oC 
the  majority. 

According!/,  this  spirit  predoxnhiati&g  in  the  csDim- 
cils  of  the  ames,  led  to  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  fhieir 
movements  on  this  momentous  occasion,  which«  as 
is  usual,  endeavoured  to  disguise  itself  Wider  the 
guise  of  prudence.  They  resolved  that  the  grftnd 
army  should  halt  a  short  space  at  Langres,  m  nop^ 
either  that  Napoleon,  renewing  the  negotiation,  th# 
scene  of  which  was  now  to  be  transferm  to  Cnatil 
Ion  upon  the  SemcL  would  avert  his  present  dangei; 
by  aobufescing  in  the  terms  of  the  alhee ;  or  thtt  thft 
French  nation,  an  event  still  less  likely  to  bappCiBi 
would  become  tired  of  the  military  monarch,  whose 
ambition  had  brought  such  distress  iipon  tne  coun- 
try. In  the  mean  while,  the  allies  dechaed  the  ofien 
or  such  royahsts  as  came  forward  in  the  name,  and 
for  the  interest,  of  the  exiled  family;  uniformly  rely- 
ing, that  they  wodd  give  no  weight  to  any  expreft- 
sion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  French  people,  unless  it 
was  made  in  some  quarter  of  the  kingdom  where  it 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  proa-* 
ence  of  the  allied  army,  fhey  trusted  chiefly  at  that 
moment  to  the  effect  of  negotiation  with  the  present 
possessor  of  the  throne.^ 

But  Napoleon,  as  firmfy  detertn^ed  in  his  nUrpoie 
as  the  allies  were  doubtml,  knowing  himself  to  be 
the  soul  of  his  army,  and  absolute  lord  of  his  own 
actions  felt  all  the  advantage  which  a  bold,  active, 
and  able  swordsman  has  io  encountering  an  oppo- 
nent whose  skill  is  lete  diisthiguished,  andf  whose  de- 
terminadon  is  mdre  flexible  than  his  own.  Tlie  alliev 
bad  presented  in  the  grand  army  a  front  of  97«O0O 
men.  Marshal  Blueher  one  of  40,000,  afibidiiig  a  di»- 
posable  force  of  137,000.t  To  oppose  thii^  the  Prenck 
emperor  had  only,  of  oM  troops,  independent  of 
those  under  Suchet  in  Catalonia,  under  Soult  near 
Bayonne,  and  also  of  garrisons,  about  6O.X)00  men  $ 
nor  could  he  hope  to  add  to  them  more  than  70,000 
conscripts.t  Nay,m  fact  hislev{es,80  far  as  they  could 
be  brought  into  the  field,  fell  greatly  short  of  this 
number ;  for  the  allies  were  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  kinftdom  or  France,  and,  in  (his 
moment  of  general  contusion,  it  was  miposaS^le  to 
enforce  the  law  of  conscription,  which  was  at  all 
times  ohndxious.  It  was  soon  ptDVed,  that  he  who 
so  lately  had  kd  half  a  million  of  men  to  the  Vistula, 
and  800^000  to  the  banks  of  the  filhe,  could  not  noW 
muster,  for  the  protection  of  Ihe  capital  of  hin  own 
emphv,  a  disposable  fott^  of  more  than  70,000  men. 
«  The  defensive  war  had  no  doubt  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  one  who  knew  so  well  how  touse  them. 
Hie  highways,  by  which  the  alh'ea  must  advance, 
fbrmec!  a  half  or  quarter  circle  of  rays,  converging 
as  already  mentioned,  on  Pa'ria  as  a  centre.  A 
mnch.  smaller  army  might,  therefore,  oppose  a  large 
one,  because,  lying  between  Paris  and  the  enemy, 
they  must  occupy  the  same  roadf^by  a  much  shorter 
line  of  commumcatioa  than  the  invaders,  who  were 
farther  from  the  centre,  where' the  roads  diverged  to 
a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  With  this  advan- 
tage of  collocation  to  balance  a  great  inferiority  in 
numerical  Ibrcei  Bonaparte  advanced  to  play  ibr 
the  most  momentous  stake  sver  disirafed,  with  a 
degree  of  military  akUl  which  has  never  been 
matched 

Arrived  at  Chabns  on  the 5i6th  January,  Bonpartn 

*  (For  the  varioitt  vfUkantt,  at  to  the  uilHte7  oMrafiaM  tobs 
0dtiii«d  m>m  1>nftcB,  fee  the  nNnom  dmwn  op  « tb«  FnMlB« 
Attstrian,  uaA  Rittrian  IkjsiIiiihUMi  ^-Qpembm,  4e  yp.  M, 
M.  ttnd  104J 
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i«<  df  w^iin  tmy  as  1i«  Imd  bMO 
^blttt^itaeniMe)  by  ih&  oooeeQtraftioa  oi  the  troops 
tuiisr  tk«  Msf^ehtls  Victor,  MarQioni,  MaodonaUi, 
WMfffoy,  allof  whom  hid  retreated  from  the  frontier. 
'80  niuch  were  Hie  Preneh  corps  d'arm^e  jeduced, 
that  these  pfreat^nd  distinguished  generals,  who,  in 
Jbimer  tiroes,  would  have  commanded  60,000  or 
70,000  men  each,  had  under  them  all,  when  con^en- 
traisd,  bat  a  to«ai  of  52,000,  to  which  Napoleon  was 
4>Bly  able  to  bM  about  «0,000,  brought  trpm  Paris. 
iB«t  no  one  ever  understood  better  than  Bonaparte, 
<tli»gisar  military  doctrine,  that  victory  does  not  de- 
yandoo  the  comparative  result  of  numerical  superi- 
orify  in  gsnerti,  out  on  the  art  of  obtaining  such  a 
-siioerioritfy  on  the  field  of  action  itseli. 

filucher  was,  as  osual,  the  foremost  in  advance. 
«Bd  Napoleon  resolved  to  bestow  on  this  active  and 
wveterate  enemy,  the  terrible  honour  of  his  first  at- 
taek,  hoping  to  8vrt>n8e  the  Silesian  corps  d'arm^e 
iieibre  it  could  receive  succour  from  the  army  of 
'Seliwartzenberg.  The  mar6chal  was  apprised  of  the 
emperor's  purpose,  and  lost  no  time  in  concentrating 
liiB  f^rae^  at  Brienne,  on  the  Anbe,  fourteen  miles 
Itelow  Bar.  This  is  a  small  village,  seated  on  the 
aaeont  of  a  hill.  The  place  has  but  two  streets ;  one 
Of  #hich  ascends  to  the  Chateau,  occupied  formerly 
Bi<  a  royal  academy  for  young  persons  designed  for 
tke  army;  the  other  conducts  to  Arcis-{<ur-Aube. 
The  Chateau  .is  partly  surrounded  by  a  park  or 
chase.  It  was  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne 
tkal  Napoleon  acquired  the  rudiments  of  that  skill 
in  the  military  art  >vith  which  he  had  almost  i^ros- 
trated  the  world,  and  had  ended  by  placing  it  in 
^rray  against  him  ;  and  it  was  hero  ho  ctirae  to  com- 
mence what  seemed  his  Inst  scries  of  elTurts  for  vic- 
tory ;— like  some  animals  of  the  chase,  who,  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  hunters,  are  said  to  direct  their 
filial  attempts  at  escape  upon  the  point  from  which 
tbev  have  first  started. 

1* he  alert  movements  of  Napoleon  surpassed  the 
anticipation  of  Bhicher.  He  was  at  table  with 
kis  staff  in  the  Chateau.  Grncral  AlsusiefT,  a  Rus- 
sian, occupied  the  town  of  Brienne,  and  General 
Sacken's  corps  was  drawn  up  in  columns,  on  the 
itoad  from  Brienne  to  La  Roihicre,  A  t  once  a  horri- 
ble tumult  was  heard.  The  Russian  cavalry,  2000  in 
number,  were  completely  driven  in  by  those  of  Na- 
poleon, and  at  the  same  moment  Ney  attacked  the 
town ;  while  a  body  of  French  grenadiers,  who,  fa- 
Toured  by  the  wooded  and  broken  character  of  the 
ground,  had  been  enabled  to  get  into  theparL  threat- 
ened to  make  prisoners  all  who  were  in  the  Chateau. 
Blucher,  with  his  officers,  had  barely  time  to  reach  a 
postern,  where  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  lead- 
ing their  horses  down  a  stair,  and  in  that  way  made 
their  escape  with  difficulty.  The  bold  resistance  of 
Aisusieff defended  the  town  against  Ney.  and  Sacken 
»ivanced  to  Alsusieffs  assistance.  The  Cossacks 
atso  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  French  in  the  park, 
and  Bonaparte's  own  safety  was  compromised  in  the 
m%\ie.*  Men  were  killed  by  his  sictc,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  his  sword  in  his  own  defence.  At 
the  very  moment  of  attack,  his  attention  was  en- 
gaged by  the  sight  of  a  tree,  which  he  recdlected  to 
betbe  same  under  which,  during  the  hours  of  recrea- 
tipn  at  Brienne,  he  u^,  when  a  schoolboy,  to  pe- 
ruse the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  If  the  cur- 
tain of  fate  had  risen  before  the  obscure  youth,  and 
discovered  to  him  m  the  same  spot,  his  own  image 
as  Emperor  of  France,  contending  against  the 
Scythians  of  the  desert  for  life  and  power,  now  won- 
derful would  have  seemed  the  presage,  when  the 
mere  concurrence  of  circumstances  stnkes  the  mind 
of  those  Wio  look  back  upon  it  with  awful  venera- 
tioD  for  the  hidden  ways  of  Providence  1  Lefebvre 
DesDouettes  fell,  dangerously  wounded,  in  charging 

'  *  (*'  Oenaml  D«o«aa,  feelinf  faimMlf  okmelr  prmwd,  turned 
abpat  oik]  gmn  tlie  awnii,  br  exelaiminf ,  The  Cotfocka  !  and  at 
the  Mine  tinn  aUampted  to  planine  bii  sabre  into  the  breast  of 
oam  c£  the  aaiMkiHi.  whom  he  thouf  bt  he  hod  secured.  But  ttie 
eoanjr  had  eaeapad ;  thaf  then  darted  on  the  horseman  in  the 
fny  gmal'ooat.  who  was  aoaMwhat  in  advance.  Corbtnoan  in- 
aCaatlr  lushed  fiMivaid  j  OouMaudmado  tha  same  moToment.  and, 
jritik  a  piatd-shot,  stretched  t|w  Cossack  dead  at  Napoleoa'i 
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utihtlieadoflheABaidJi.  TbitowBrQaogibtiii^ajid 
waS' burned  to  tKe  ground;  byt  it  waa  not  until 
eleven  at  night  that  the  SQeaian  army  oeaaed  to  wbAb 
efibrta  for  recovering  the  place,  and  that  Bluclier, 
retreating  fVom  Brienne,  took  up  a  poation  in  tka 
rear  of  the  town,  and  ooon  that  of  La  Rothi^ra 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Brienne  was  indecisive, 
and  the  more  unsatisfactoiy  to  Bonaparte,  as  the  part 
of  Blucher'a  force  engaged  dkl  not  amount  to  20,000 
men,  and  the  sole  adVaniaae  gained  over  them,  was 
that  of  keeping  the  field  of  Battle.  Napoleon's  priA- 
cipai  object,  which  waa  to  divide  Blusher  irom  the 
grand  army,  had  aUogether  failad.  It  was  nooesaary, 
however,  to  proclaim  the  engagement  as  a  victory, 
and  much  pains  was  taken  .to  represent  it  as  sued. 
But  when  it  was  afterward  discovered  to  be  noerely  a 
smart  skirmish,  without. any  material  rasults,  the 
temporary  deception  only  served  to  injure  tbe  cawe 
of  Napoleon. 

On  the  first  of  February,  Blucher,  strongly  rein- 
forced  from  the  grand  army,  prepared  in  his  tarn  to 
assume  the  nfiensive.  It  would  have  been  Napor 
Icon's  wish  to  have  avoided  an  engagement ;  but  a 
Tetroat  across  the  Aubc,  by  the  bridge  of  Leamooi 
which  was  the  only  mode  of  passing  that  deep  and 
scarce  fordable  river,  would  have  exposed  his  rear  to 
destruction.  He  therefore  risked  a  general  action. 
Blucher  attacked  the  line  of  the  French  on  thr«e 
points,  assaiUtin^  at  once  tbe  villages  of  La  Rothiidra, 
DicnviUe,  and  Chaumont.  The  conflict^  in  which 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  disLinmushed  hMn» 
self,  was  hard  fought  during  the  whole  day,  but  in 
the  evening,  the  French  were  repulsed  on  all  points, 
and  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  retreat  acrot's  thtf 
Aube,  after  losing  4000  prisoners,  and  no  loss  than 
seventy- three  pma.  Ney,  by  the  emperor's  orders, 
destroyed  the  bridge  at  Lesniont  Tne  allies  were 
not  aware  of  the  amount  of  their  advantage,  and 
suffered  the  French  to  retire  unmoleeted.t 

A  general  council  of  war,  held  at  the  castle  of 
Brienne,  [Feb.  2,]  now  resolved  that  the  two  armies 
(although  having  so  lately  found  the  advantage  of 
mutual  support)  should  separate  from  each  othor* 
and  that  Blucher,  detachirig  himself  to  the  north- 
ward, and  uniting  under  his  command  the  division 
of  D'Yorck  and  Rleist.  both  of  whom  had  occupied 
St.  Dizier  and  Vitry,  should  approach  Paris  by  tha 
Mame :  while  Prince  Schwarizenberg  and  the  grand 
army  should  descend  on  the  capital  by  the  course  of 
the  Seine.  The  difficulty  of  finding  provisions  for 
such  immense  armies  was  doi^btless  in  part  the 
cause  of  this  resolution.  But  it  was  likewise  rec- 
ommended by  the  success  of  a  similar  plan  of  op- 
erations at  Dresden,  and  afterward  at  Leipsic, 
where  the  enemies  of  Bonaparte  approached  him 
from  so  many  different  Quarters  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  head  against  one  army 
without  giving  great  opportunity  of  advantage  to  the 
others.t 

Bonaparto  reached  Troyes,  on  which  he  retreated) 
after  crossing  the  Aube,  m  a  disastrous  condition  ; 
but  his  junction  with  his  pld  guard,  whose  appear- 
ance and  high  state  of  appointments  restored  courage 
to  the  dejected  troops  who  had  been  beaten  at  La 
Rothier^gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  feelings  of  his. 
army,  and  restored  the  young  levies  to  confidence. 
He  resolved,  taking  advantage  of  the  division  of  the 
two  armies  of  the  allies,  to  march  upon  that  of  Bin- ' 
cher.  But,  in  order  to  disguise  his  purpose,  he  first 
sent  a  small  division  upon  Bar-sur-Seme^  to  alarm 
the  Austrians  with  an  attack  upon  their  nghl  wing. 
Schwartzenberg  immediately  apprehend^  that  B^ 
naparte  was  about  to  move  with  his  whole  force  in 
that  direction;  a  movement  which,  in  fact,  would 
have  been  roost  favourable  for  the  allies,  since  it 
would  have  left  the  road  to  Paris  undefended,  and 
open  to  the  whole.  But,  terrified  by  the  idea  that 
his  left  fiank  might  be  turned  or  forced,  the  Austrian 
general  moved  nis  chief  strength  in  that  direction; 
thus  at  once  suspending  his  meditated  march  on  the 
Seine,  and  increasing  the  distance  betwixt  the  grand 

*  rUord  Buifhenh,  OparaUonsr  Ac  p.  113 ;  Jomini,  t  nr.  |». 
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army  anil  that  of  Sfleaa.  Bonaparte  having;  fle- 
caim  Sehwartzenlrai^  by  thb  succesfifm  leint, 
evacuated  Troyes,  leaving:  the  Mar^chals  Victor 
and  Ondinot  to  oppose  the,  Aastrians  with  very 
inadequate  means,  while  he  directed  his  own  march 
araiinst  Blucher. 

Blacher,  in  the  mean  while,  having  left  Napoleon 
in  front  or  the  grand  armj,  and  not  doubting  that 
the  Austrians  would  find  him  sufficient  employment, 
hurried  forward  to  the  Marne,  forced  Macdonald  to 
retreat  from  Chateau  Thierry,  and  advanced  his 
headquarters  to  Vertusj  while  Sacken,  who  formed 
his  vanguard,  pushed  hiB  light  troops  as  far  as  Fert6 
la  Jonarre,  and  was  nearer  to  Paris  than  was  the 
emperor  himself.  General  d*Torck  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Meauz,  and  Paris  was  in  the  last  degree  of 
alarm. 

Even  Bonaparte  himself  was  so  much  struck  by 
the  inextricable  situation  of  his  affairs  after  the  de- 
feat of  La  Rothidre,  that  a  thought  occurred  to  him, 
which  posterity,  excepting  on  his  own  avowal,  would 
hardly  give  credit  to.  The  plan  which  suggested  it- 
aeli,  was  that  of  sacrificing  nis  own  authonty  to  the 
peace  of  France,  and  of  abdicating  the  crown  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons,  while  he  had  yet  the  means 
of  resistance  in  his  possession.  He  felt  he  had 
Feigned  and  combated  long  enough  for  his  own 
glory,  and  justlv  thought  that  ihe  measure  of  his 
renown  would  be  filled  up  by  an  act  of  generous 
aelf-denial.  But  a  maxim  occurred  to  him,  (suggest- 
ed, he  says,  by  Mr.  Fox,)  that  restored  monarchs 
could  never  forgive  those  who  had  occupied  their 
place.  Probably  his  thoughts  turned  also  to  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'EnJhien :  for  there  was  ilo 
ether  point  of  personal  onence  betwixt  Bonaparte 
.  and  the  exiled  family^  which  their  restoration,  if  the 
^  event  took  placse  by  his  intervention,  might  not  have 
fiiily  atoned  for.  If  our  conjecture  be  real,  it  serves 
to  show  how  such  a  crime  operates  in  its  conse- 
quences to  obstruct  its  i>erpetrator  in  future  attempts 
to  recover  the  path  of  virtue  and  honour.  Had  Na- 
poleon been  really  capable  of  the  generous  act  of 
self-denial  which  he  meditated,  he  must  have  been 
ranked,  in  despite  of  the  doubtful  points  of  his  char- 
acter, as  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  livedi 

But  the  spirit  of  egotism  and  suspicion  prevailed, 
and  the  hopes  of  accompHshing  the  discomfiture 
and  defeat  of  the  Silesian  army,  appeared  preferable 
to  meriting,  by  one  act  of  disinterested  devotion,  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  Europe;  and  the  philosopher 
and  friend  of  humanity  relapsed  into  me  warrior 
and  conqueror.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something  mer- 
itonous  m  the  conceiving  of  great  and  noble  resolu- 
tions, even,  although  they  remain  unrealized.  But 
this  patriotism  of  the  imagination  does  not  rise  to  a 
higher  scale  of  merit,  than  the  sensibility  of  those 
who  cannot  hear  a  tale  of  sorrow  without  weeping, 
but  whose  sympathy  never  assumes  the  expensive 
form  of  actual  chanty. 

The  army  of  Napoleon  was  now  to  be  transferred 
^  fiom  the  high-road  leading  from  Paris  to  Troves,  to 
""  that  leading  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  on  which  Blu- 
cher was  operating,  and  that  by  flank  marches 
through  an  impracticable  country;  but  which,  if 
tbey  could  be  accomplished,  would  en^Ie  the 
French  emperor  to  attack  the  Silesian  army  at  un- 
aware* m  flank  and  rear.  The  lateral  crossroads, 
whici.  connect  one  highway  with  another  through 
France,  are  generally  scarce  passable  in  winter  even 
for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  communication,  much 
Is88  for  an  army  with  its  carriagee  and  artillery. 
Bonaparte  had  to  traverse  a  country  intersected 
vwth  thickets,  marshes,  drains,  ditches,  and  impedi- 
ments of  every  kind;  the  weather  was  execrable, 
and  but  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Mayor 
of  Barbonne,  who  collected  500  horses  to  extricate 
the  Run.«>,  they  must  have  been  abandoned  on  the 
road.  But  by  dint  of  perseverance,  Bonaparte  ac- 
complished this  forced  march,  on  10th  of  February, 
and  the  flank  of  the  Silesian  army  was  in  consequence 
placed  at  his  mercy.*    They  were  moving  on  with- 

*  £!T^  i^^^  ineuraion  of  the  enemy  rousod  Napoleon  He 
5»onrwI,  at  lent,  to  make  the  Prasvian  anny  pay  dearly  for  thair 
lenwnty,  and  fiianad  the  detifa  ol  aoMvoOediy  f^liiot  od  iMr 


out  the  least  slupicion  ^  fuah  an  eMi^lu  8alk«i 
led  the  advance  the  Kussian  Genaral  AunaMfftt- 
lowed,  and  Blucher  himself  brought  up  thenar  win 
the  main  body>  All  intent  i4»on  the  advwce  to  Pan 
they  were  marching  with  careless  haste,  wad  bad 
Buifered  such  large  mtervals  to  take  plaee  betwixt 
their  divisions,  as  to  expose  them  to  be  atta<^fld  in 
detail. 

Bonaparte  fell  upon  the  central  division  of  Alwh 
sieflf.  at  Champ-Aubert,  surrounded,  defeated,  and 
totally  dispersed  them,  taking  their  artillery,  and 
2000  prisoners,  while  the  remamder  of  the  diviaioA 
fled  mto  the  wood&  and  attempted  to  escape  indi- 
yidually.  The  whole  force  of  the  eo^ieror  was  now 
interposed  between  the  advanced-guard  under  8acl^ 
en,  and  the  main  body  under  Blucher.  It  was  flrat 
directed  towards  the  former,  whom  Nmoleon  en- 
cotmtered  sooner  than  he  expected,  for  SadLso,  on 
hearing  of  the  action  at  Champ-Aubert.  instantly 
countermarched  his  division  to  assist  Alsuaiefli^  <y^ 
at  least  to  r^oin  Blucher ;  but  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  supenor  force  of  the  French,  and  having  leet 
one  fourth  of  his  division,  about  6000  metL  was 
forced  to  leave  the  high-road,  upon  which  Bmcliar 
was  advancing,  and  retreat  by  that  on  Cfaatean> 
Thierry.  At  this  village  Sacken  was  Joined  by  , 
General  d'Yorck  and  Prince  William  or  Pnnaat 
but,  still  unable  to  make  a  stand,  they  could  only 
secure  a  retreat  by  destroying  the  brid^  over  thn 
Marne.  War  began  now  to  snow  itself  m  its  moni 
hideous  forms.  The  strsgglers  and  fiigitivea  who 
could  not  cross  the  bridge  before  its  destmction| 
were  murdered  by  the  peasantrv,  while  the  alUed 
soldiers,  in  revenge,  plundered  the  village  of  Chn-* 
teau-Thieny,  and  practised  every  excess  of  violenosL 
The  defeat  of  Sacken  took  place  on  the  12th  el 
February.t 

Blucher,  in  the  mean  while,  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  force  by  which  his  vanguard  had  been 
attacked,  pressed  forward  to  their  support,  and.  m  a 
wide  and  unenclosed  country,  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  front  of  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  flushed 
with  the  double  victory  which  they  had  already 
gained,  and  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  retreat  iodis^ 
pen  sable  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians.  Blucher,  it 
surprised,  remained  undismayed.  Having  only  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  he  bad  to  trust  for  saletf  to 
the  steadiness  of  his  mfantry.  He  formed  them  into 
squares,  protected  by  artillery,  and  thus  commenced 
his  retreat  by  alternate  divisiona;  those  battaliona 
which  were  m  motion  to  the  rear,  being  protected 
by  the  fire  of  the  others  then  standing  fast,  and  cov- 
ering them  with  theirs  while  they  retired  in  turn. 
The  French  cavalry,  though  so  strong  as  to  operate 
at  once  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  failed  in  being  able  to 
break  a  single  square.  After  the  Prussians  had 
retired  several  leagues  in  this  manner,  fighting  every 
foot  of  their  way,  they  were  nearly  iateroepted  by  a 
hu^e  column  of  French  horse,  which,  havmg  made 
a  circuit  so  as  to  pass  them,  had  drawn  up  on  the 
causeway  to  intercept  their  retreat.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Blucher  instantly  attacked  them 
with  such  a  murderous  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
as  forced  them  from  the  hieh-road,  and  left  the  pas- 
sage free.  The  Prussians  found  the  village  of  Eio- 
ges,  through  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  also 
occupied  by  the  enemy :  but  here  also  they  cleared 
their  way  hy  dint  of  fighting.  This  expedition  of 
Marne,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  accounted  one  of 
Napoleon's  military  chefB-tfasuvrt ;  for  a  flank 
march  undertaken  through  such  a  difficult  country, 
and  so  completely  successful,  is  notperhaps  recorded 
inhi.?tory.  On  tne  other  hand,  if  Blucher  lost  any 
credit  by  the  too  great  security  of  his  n^ch,  he 

flank.  The  emperor  vaa  porinc  ortr  bS»  maps,  with  the  ooni' 
PBMM  in  Ms  hand,  when  the  DttmoPBiuMmnA  pieeenCe^  fafat  wit^ 
the  dcapatcheR.  wbkh  he  bad  preparod  for  Chalillon.    *  Oh  t  beie  , 

fou  are,'  said  Napoleon,  at  the  duke  entered  the  arartnant ;  '  but 
aoi  now  think ina  uf  aomethinf  very  difleront  I  am  ihiaafiwi 
Blucher  on  the  map.  Ha  is  adranciof  h;  the  road  of  Mnaftamafl ; 
1  shall  cet  oat  and  beat  him  to-moirow.  I  ahatt  heat  Wa 
the  day  after  to-roorrow.  Shoukl  tJm  movement  prove 
ce«eful  as  I  have  reason  to  expect,  the  etate  of  affiuia  wiO  ba  < 
tlraly  chanred,  and  we  shall  tfaaa  see  what  must  bo  dooa.* ' 
BaromFain.)  .      . 
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executed  his  retreat  Bad  the  array  whicn  be  ooai- 
ZQA^ded  in  person  shared  the  fate  of  his  vanguard. 
It  is  probable  there  would  have  been  no  cazapaiga 
of  Paris.' 

The  Parisians,  in  the  mean  time,  saw  at  length 
actual  proofs  that  Napoleon  had  oeen  victorioua. 
Ijong  columns  of  prisoners  moved  through  their 
streets,  banners  were  displayed,  the  cannon  thun- 
dered, the  press  replied,  and  the  pulpit  joined,  in 
extolung  and  magnifyiiw  the  dangers  which  the 
citizens  had  escaped,  and  the  merits  of  their  pre- 
aervcr.t 

In  themidst*of  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  Parisians  suddenly  learned  that  the  town 
of  Fontainbleau  was  occupied  by  Hungarian  hus- 
sars, and  that  not  Cossacks  only,  but  Tartars,  Bae- 
Jdrs,  and  Ealmouks,  tribes  of  a  wild  and  savage 
aspect^  a  kind  of  Asiatic  Ogres,  to  whom  popular 
credulity  imputed  a  taste  for  the  flesh  of  children, 
had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nangis. 
These  renewed  signs  of  approaching  danger  aro^e 
from  the  grand  army  of  the  aUies  having  carried,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  Nogent  and  Montereau, 
end  advanced  the  headquarters  of  the  monarchs  to 
Pont  sur- Seine.    This  alarm  to  Paris  was  accom- 

Sanied  by  another.  Schwartzenberg,  learning  the 
isasters  on  the,  Mame,  not  only  pushed  forward 
from  three  directions  on  the  capital,  out  desp^itched 
forces  from  his  right  towards  Provins,  to  toreaten 
Napoleon's  rear  and  comrannications.  Leaving  the 
Dursuit  of  Blucher,  the  emperor  countermardhed  on 
Meaux,  and,  marchiiig  from  thence  to  Guignes,  he 
'joined  the  army  of  Oudinot  and  Victor,  who  were 
retreating  before  Schwartzenberg.  He  here  found 
the  reinforcements  which  hehadnrawn  from  Spain, 
about  20,000  in  number,  tried  and  excellent  troops. 
With  this  army  he  now  fronted  that  of  Schwart- 
zenberg, and  upon  the  17th  February,  commenced 
the  onensive  at  all  points*,  and  with  success,  pos- 
Bessing  himself  of  Nangis,  and  nearly  destroying 
the  corps  under  Count  Pahlen  at  MormanU  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Montereau. 

So  alarmed  were  the  allies  at  the  near  approach 
^f  their  terrible  enemy,  that  a,  message  was  sent 
to  Napoleon  from  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  Prince 
Schwartzenberg's  aid-de-camp,  Count  Par,  stating 
their  surprise  at  his  offensive  movemeot,  since  they 
had  given  orders  to  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatil- 
lon  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  on  the  terms 
which  had  been  assented  to  by  the  French  envoy, 
Caulaincourt. 

This  letter,  of  which  we, shall  hereafter  give  a 
.  more  full  explanation^  remained  for  some  days  un- 
answered, during  which  Napoleon  endeavoured  to 
Sush  his  advantages.  He  recovered  the  bridge  at 
lontereau,  after  a  desperate  attack,  in  which  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  signalized  himself  by 
t\ie  valour  of  his  defence.  In  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion. Napoleon  returned  to  his  old  profession  of  an 
artillery  roan,  and  pointed  several  guns  himseU  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  soldiers.  They  trembled, 
however,  when  the  fire  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  whose  balls  bef^n  to  be  aimed  at  the  French 
battery.  "  Go,  my  children,"  said  Bonaparte,  ridi- 
culin/;  their  apprehensions;  "the  ball  is  not  cast 
that  IS  to  kill  me." 

Having  taken  the  place  by  storm,  Bonaparte,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  number  of  men  he  had  lost,  loaded 
with  reproaches  some  of  his  best  officers,  ftfont- 
brun  was  censured  for  want  of  energy,  and  Digeon 
for  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  with  which  the  ar- 
illlery  was  served ;  but  it  was  chiefly  on  Victor,  the 
Duke  of  Belluno,  that  his  resentment  discharged  it- 
self.   He  imputed  to  him  negligence,  in  not  having 

*  rLord  Bnrghprsh,  p.  188 ;  Jomini.  t.  hr.  p.  89S.1 
t  ['*  No  MtorMr  haa  the  tjattle  of  Champ- Auhcrt  aiTordod  a  pre- 
toxt  for  exnltatiOT),  than  M.  l>enon  ordered  a  medal  to  be  executed 
to  dimgnata  the  atate  of  Pranca  at  that  moment  On  t  lie  qliprpnie, 
WBJB  the  head  of  Napoleon :  on  the  revereu,  an  eade  erect ;  above 
Ua  hea'i  vnu  a  star ;  his  clawt  rofted  on  a  thutiderhuU ;  and  on 
aide  waa  the  «ifo  Piscea— «n  the  other  a  flyinR  Vietorr.  This 
the  CNilr  medal  recnrd  of  thif  memoralrie  campaign.'*— Snntfv 


a  Paris.  Feb.  1814.  a  la] 


«ttMM.Monteraca  on  tlw  dcy  Mbn  ib»  wMaa^ 
when  it  was  unprovided  for  rosinaiioei  and  hi 
ordered,  him  to  retue  from  the  service.  The  marskBl 
endeavouied  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  hia  owndefenos^ 
but  for  some  time  could  not  succeed  in  checking  tbe 
stream  of  reproaches.  At  length  they  were  softened 
into  a  charge  of  ^ken  health,  and  the  love  of  re* 

Eoee,  iocioent  to^wounds  and  infirmitiea.  "Tfi« 
est  bed,"  said  the  emperor,  "  which  tl\e  quartan 
aflbrdrinuBt  now  be  sought  out  for  the  onoeindefliti- 
gable  Victor."  The  marshal  felt  the  charge  mon 
severely  in  proportion  as  it  became  moderated  within 
what  was  probably  the  bounds  of  truth;  but  h# 
would  not  consent  to  quit  the  service.  "I  have 
not,"  he  said,  "  forgot  my  original  trade.  I  will  itke 
a  musket.  Victor  will  become  a  private  in  the 
guard."— Bonaparte  could  not  resist  this  mark  of 
attachment.  He  held  out  hia  hand.—"  Let  us  be 
friends,"  he  replied :  "  I  cannot  restore  to  yon  yonr 
corps  d'arm^e  which  I  have  given  to  Girara ;  but  I 
will  place  you  at  the  head  of  two  divisions  of  tha 
guard.  Go— assume  your  command,  and  let  there 
be  no  more  of  this  matter  betwixt  us." t 

It  was  upon  such  occasions,  when  he  subdued  his 
excited  feelings  to  a  state  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
that  Bonaparte's  personal  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  most  amiable. 

The  allies,  in  the  mean  time,  remembering,  per- 
haps, though  somewhat  of  the  latest,  the  old  fable  . 
of  the  bunch  of  arrows,  resolved  once  more  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  SUesian  army,  antk 
concentrating  near  Troyes,  to  accept  of  battle,  if 
^onaparte  should  ofler  it.  The  indefatigable  Blucher 
had  already  recruited  his  troops,  and,  being  reinforced ' 
by  a  division  of  the  army  oi  the  north,  under  Lan** 

Eeron,  moved  southward  from  Chalons,  to  which  he 
ad  retreated  after  his  disaster  at  Montmirail,  to 
Mery,  a  town  situated  upon  the  Seine,  to  the  north* 
east  of  Troyes;  to  which  last  place  the  alUed  mon- 
archs had  again  removed  their  headquarters.  Here 
he  was  attacked  with  fury  by  the  troops  of  Bona- 
parte, who  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the 
bridge  and  town,  and  thus  prevent  the  proposed 
communication  between  the  Silesian  army  and  that 
of  Schwartzenberg.  The  bridge,  which  was  of 
woodi  was  set  fire  to  in^the  stniggle.  The  sharp- 
shooters fought  amid  its  blazing  and  cracking 
beams.  The  Prussians,  however,  kept  possession 
of  Mery. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  by  the  allies. 
Blucher  urged  the  fulfilment  of  tb^r  original  pur- 
pose of  hazarding  an  action  with  Napoleon.  But 
the  Austrians  had  again  altered  their  mind,  and  de- 
termined on  a  general  retreat  as  far  as  the  Jine  be» 
tween  Nancv  and  Langres ;  the  very  position  on 
which  the  allies  had  paused  when  they  first  entered 
France.  The  principal  cause  alleged  for  this  retro- 
grade movement,  by  which  they  must  cede  half  the. 
ground  they  had  gained  since  their  entering  France, 
was,  that^  Augereau,  who  had  hitherto  contented 
himself  with  his  successful  defence  of  Lyons,  had 
been  recruited  by  considerable  bodies  of  troops  from 
the  army  of  Suchet,  which  had  been  employed  in 
Catalonia.  Thus  reinforced,  the  French  tnarahat 
was  nom  about  to  assume  the  offensive  against  ths 
Austrian  forces  at  Dijon,  act  upon  their  communi- 
cations with  Switzerland,  and  raise  in  a  mass  the 
warlike  peasantry  of  the  departments  of  the  Doub& 
the  Saunne,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges.  To 
prevent  such  conseauences,  Schwartzenberg  sent 
General  BiancM  to  the  rear  with  a  large  division  <» 
his  forces,  to  support  the  Austrians  at  Dijon;  and. 
conceived  his  army  too  much  weakened  by  this  de- 
tachment to  retain  his  purpose  of  risking  a  general, 
action.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  if  the  head- 
quarters of  the  grand  army  were  removed  to  Lan- 
gres, those  of  Blucher  should  be  once  more  estab- 
lished on  the  Mame,  where,  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  the  northern  army,,  which  was  now  ap* 
preaching  from  Flanders,  he  might  resume  his  dcm-. 
onstration  upon  Paris,  in  case  Bonaparte  Should 
engaee  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  allies. 

X  tBsion  Fain,  Maaaaedpt  do  1814.1  i ; 
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the  iitoithanfaoUiBfs,  who  conadeiBd  it  n  tbe  oref- 
•oe  to  a  M$\  abandooBiBnt^f  the  mtramm.  Tb«ir 
iMMitment  showed  itaelfl  not  oalf  in  mumrare  Mtd 
iifteudii^^OQt  the  graea  boogfa*  with  which,  as  in 
■gBof' viotoiTt  tfaesrasomllf  ornament  their  hehnMs 
and  schakos^  but  aJsot  as  is  too  ftMuently  the  casein 
•inilar  instances,,  in  neglect  of  olscipliBe,  and  ex- 


i-oommiited  in  the  country. 

To  diminish  the*  bad  effects  arising  from  this  dis- 
content  among  the  troops,  Schwartzenberg  pub- 
lished an  order  of  the  day^*  oommsnding  the  officers 
to  0nfi)rc6  the  strictest  discipline,  and  at  the  same 
ume  explain  to  the  army  that  the  preeeni  retreat 
whs  oniy  temporary,  and  that  on  joimng  with  its  re- 
MorysB,  which  had  ahready  crossed  the  Khine,  the 
Icrand  army  would  instantly  resume  the  offen^iTe, 
while  Field-marshal  Blucher,  at  present  moying 
Benhw«rd,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  Winzenge- 
iode  and  fiulow,  should  at  the  samo  time  attack 
the  rear  snd  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  publiiibing 
tfaisplan  of  the  campaign,  went  rar  to  rouse  the  de- 
j^ted  confiddnceof  the  Austrian  army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  February,  an  answer 
to  the  letter  of  Schwartzenberg  was  received,  but  it 
was  addressed  exclusively  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria; and  while  its  expressions  of  respect  ore  be- 
stowed liberally  on  that  power,  the  manner  in  which 
the  other  members  of  the  coalition  are  treated,  shows 
unabated  enmity,  ill-conoealcd  under  an  affectation 
of  contempt.  The  Emperor  of  France  expressed 
himself  willing  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  Frank- 
fort declaration,  but  exclaimed  against  the  terms 
which  his  own  envoy,  Caulaincourt,  had  proposed 
to  the  plenipotcntianes  of  the  other  powers.  In 
abort,  ihe  whole  letter  indicated,  not  that  NaFjoieon 
desired  a  general  peace  wiih  the  allies,  but  thai  it  was 
his  anxious  wish  to  breok  up  the  coaUfion,  by  mak- 
ing a  separate  peace  with  Austria.  This  counter- 
acted in  spirit  and  letter  the  purpose  of  the  confed- 
erates, distmctly  expressed  in  their  communicaiion 
JO  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  Francis  and  his  ministers  were  re- 
aolved  not  to  listen  to  uny  proposals  which  went  to 
•eparafe  the  Austrian  cause  from  that  of  their  allies. 
It  was  therefore  at  first  resolved  that  no  answer 
should  be  sent  to  the  letter ;  but  the  de«rc  of  gain- 
ing time  for  bringing  up  the  reserves  of  the  ^and 
army,  who  were  approaching  the  Swiss  frontier  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse- Hotnberg, 
as  also  for  the  tmion  of  the  army  of  the  north,  under 
Below  and  Winzengerode,  with  that  of  Silesia,  de- 
tttmined  them  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  suspension  of 
hostiUties.  Under  thesi  considerations.  Pnnce  Wcn- 
oetlaus  of  Lichtenstein  was  sent  to  the  headquar- 
tbrs  of  Napoleon,  to  treat  concerning  an  armistice. 
The  emperor  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  hope, 
and  called  upon  the  Austrians  not  to  sacrifice  them- 
aalvea  to  the  selfish  views  of  Russia,  and  the  mis- 
erable policy  of- England.  He  appointed  Count 
Aahault  his  commissioner  to  negotiate  for  a  line 
of  demarcation,  and  directoi   him  to   meet  with 

$e  envoy  firom  the  allies  at  Lnsigny,  on  the  24th 
ftbniary.f 

<0n  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  French  borttbarded 
Thwes,  which  the  allied  troops  evacuated  according 
to  tneir  latest  pbin  of  the  campaign.  The  French 
entered  the  town  on  the  24th.  when  the  sick  and 
Wounded,  left  behind  bjr  the  allies,  were  dragged  out 
to  grace  Napoleon's  triumph ;  and  %  scene,  not  less 
dteplorable,  but  of  another  description,  was  performed 
at  the  same  time. 

Amid  the  high  hopes  which  the  entrance  of  the 
allies  into  France  had  sugge^sted  to  the  enemies  of 
Bonaparte's  government,  five  persons,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  tne  Marquis  de  Vidrangcs,  and  the  Che- 
Talier  de  Gouault,  had  displayed  the  white  cockade, 
and  other  emblems  of  loyalty  to  the  exiled  family. 
They  had  received  litfle  encouragement  to  take  so 
di^cled  a  step  either  from  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wirt- 
emberg,  or  trom  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  both  of 

*  JLotd  Burfhenh,  ObMrvations,  p.  168.] 
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"^tnitkDfVuwioffi^tiifffnftiiM^^nSi  ^tnd|ne9-  oti  nuult 
tlKsse  gentlemen  acted,  Tabaed  to  sahction^  the  step 
choy  had  taken,  or  to  warrant  them  against  the  coqv 
«(Bqueiices.t  It  doea  not  appear  that  their  declara- 
tion had  excited  any  corresponding  enthosasm^  iA 
the  people  of  Ttt>ye8  or  the  neigliooarhood,  and  it 
would  nav6  beeii  wiser  in  Napoleon  to  have  over- 
looked such  a  trifling  movement,  which  he  mu^ht 
have  represented  u6  arising  from  the  dotage  of  loy- 
alty, rather  than  to  have,  at  this  critical  pericMl, 
called  the  public  attention  to  the  Bonrbooi^  by  de- 
nouncing and  executing  vengeande  upon  their  parti- 
sans. Nevertheless,  Napoleon  had  scarce  eotered 
Troyea,  when  the  cnevaher  Gouault  (the  other  Roy- 
alists haviu)?  fortunately  escaped)  was  seized  upong 
triedl  by  a  military  com missnon,  condemned,  and  im- 
mediately shot.  He  died  with  the  utmost  firmncs& 
exclaiming,  "  Vive  h  RoU"%  A  yiolent  and  ill-iimeg 
decree  promulgated  the  penalty  of  death  against  aa 
who  should  wear  the  decorations  of  the  nourbona| 
and  all  emigrants  who  should  join  the  allicsUl 
The  severity  of  the  measure,  so  contrary  to  Napo- 
leon's general  conduct  of  late  years  towards  the 
Bourbons  and  their  folio  wers, whom  he  had  for  a  long 

Keriod  scarce  even  alluded  to,  made  the  world  ascrib^ 
is  unusual  ferocity  to  an  imcpmmon  state  of  appre- 
hension ;  /tind  thus  it  gave  further  encouragemeivt 
to  those  into  whom  it  was  intended  to  strike  ter- 
ror. 

At  this  period  of  the  retreat  of  Schwartzenberg  from 
Troyee^and  the  movement  of  Blucher  townrds  the 
Mnrrip,  \vc  must  leave  the  armies  which  were  coa- 
tendin?  in  the  interior  of  France,  in  order  to  retrace 
those  niovcmeuts  upon  the  froii  tiers,  which,  though 
opernlins;  at  a  distance,  fended  at  once  to  rdnforce 
the  invadin:^  armies,  and  to  cripple  Napoleon's 
means  of  defence. 

It  is  difB«nih  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  i>caccfiil  terri- 
tory topiriureto  themselves  the  miseries  sustained 
by  the  country  which  formed  the  theatre  of  this 
sanguinary  contest.  While  Bonaparte,  like  a  tiger 
hemmed  m  by  hounds  and  hunters,  now  menaced 
one  of  his  foes,  now  sprung  foriously  upon  another, 
and  while,  although  his  rapid  movements  discon- 
certed and  ;iisniayed  them,  he  still  remained  unabla» 
to  destroy  the  iiidividuals  whom  ho  had  assailed, 
lest,  while  aiming  to  do  so,  he  should  afford  a  fatal 
advantage  to  those  who  were  disengaged,— the  scene 
of  this  desultory  warfare  was  laid  waste  in  the  moat 
merciless  manner.  The  soldiers  on  both  parts^ 
driven  to  desperation  by  rauid  marches  through  roada 
blocked  with  snow,  or  trodden  into  swamps,  becaina 
reckless  and  pitiless;  and,  straggling  from  their 
columns  in  all  directions,  committed  everv  species  of 
excess  upon  the  inhabitants.  These  ejiltt  arc  men- 
tioned in  the bidletins  of  Napoleon, as wcU  asin  thd 
general  orders  of  Schwartzenberg. 

The  peasants,  with  their  wives  and  chUdren,  fl^ 
to  caves,  quarries,  and  woods,  where  the  latter  wete 
starved  to  death  by  the  inclemcncv  of  the  saa^n, 
and  want  of  sufrteoance ;  and  the  former,  coHectiqg 
into  small  bodies,  increased  the  terrors  of  war,  b|r 
pillasing  the  convoys  of  both  armies^  attadiing 
small  parties  of  all  nations,  and  cutting  ofi*the  sicK« 
the  wounded,  and4he  stragglers.  The  repealed  ad- 
vance and  retreat  of  the  dinerent  conti^dina  parties, 
exasperated  these  evils.  Every  fvesh  bana  of  plun- 
derers which  arrived,  was  savagely  eager  after  apoil» 
in  proportion  as  the  gleanings  became  scarce.  la 
the  words  of  Scripture,  what  the  locust  left  was-de- 
vourcd  by  the  palmer-worm— what  escaped  the^ 
Baskirs,  and  Kirgasj  and  Croats,  of  the  Wolga,  and 
Caspian,  and  Turkish  frontier,  was  seized  by  the 
half-clad,  and  half- starved  conscripts  of  ^(Il^oleoQ« 
whom  want,  hardship,  and  an  imbittered  spirit,  ren- 

pacnc,  had  reanniMled  tbe  hopM  of  the  partmaDa  oiTUm] 


[Tlie  presence  of  the  allie*  in  tbe  ancient  capital  of  Cbam- 
a  reanf 

r  Rusiia  could  not  heip  obacfviiKr  i 
lie  coa«idered  the  step  they  had  taken  a  little  p 


totlmii,  **llttt 


the  chaiices  of  war  were  unoertiiiD,  mad  that  he  .^ 
to  seelhem  iaerifioed."— Bsauobajip,  BitL  de  te 
1814.  L  i.  p.  941.1 

S  It  haa  beftn  taid  that  NapoleoD  had  been 

his  life.    But  the  result  was  aioMlarm  the  ejwcotk* 


[See  Baron  Fain.  Manuscript  de  1814,  p.  laf.l 
I  [Dated  Tiorea,  Febi  SI.    Mooiteur,  Maidi  L] 


' 


<l»w%<yVWLar»o»  mmsnmt  to  iiuigeaMrBl  cttMol 
li^wpm:.  ms  Ui  vi^4  «nd  nlltgM,  whioh  imte  tb^ 
iM06»ar  •elual  oonflicU  ^terafi«««BQily  bami  to  ihe 
aoiiad  i  sad  llMH^^Qt  «qW  in  the  ooorae  of  the  adioiui 
01  importance  which  we  QAve.detfdled,  but  in  oonoe- 
qMcaoo  of  JfMfcBmetiible  abkoiiches  ioHght  in  flifferent 


jjBm^t^ntmsfumttcumjBMjBm 


nemtOk  whie^ijBwd  a»i|ifluM30ei  indeed,  upon  the 
ot  the  cvBf^gni  but  moreaeea  incaleiilibly  the  di»> 
t^em  ef  tbe  mveded  couitfry,  by  eztendiiic  the  tor- 
rorp  6f  batue^  with  firei  fenune,  and  slau^ter  for  its 
v^oompaniments.  kito  the  n»Mt  remote  and  aeqneet- 
emd. dieoiote.  ^Be  woods  afforded,  no  eonceainient, 
tbe  chiurohes  no  aanctMLry ;  even  the  grtkre  iteeli 
gave  Ro  eovof;  to  the  relice  of  mortali  fcy.  The  viliai^efl 
i^re.  every  where  bvrott  the  ferns  wasted  and  pil- 
iMwi  the  abodeft  ef  man,  and  all  that  belongs  te 
peaceful  ioawHry  and  domestic  comfort,  desolated 
SknddQ^rovtn.  W^lvesi  and  other  saviu^  ammals, 
inoveased  wufhiHiy  lo  the  districts  whioh  had  been 


laid  waste  by  hjiraia  hands,  with  fefeoctty  congenial 

France  I 

_  _  a,  Russia. 

and laisBost  svery  Eocopean  nation,  terribly  retaliated 


to  ibek  own.  Thus  were  the  evils  which  France  had 
uftspavfoe&y  iafiictett  upon  Spain,  Prussia,  Russii 


within  a  few  leagues  of  ber  own  metropolis:  and 
fluchwere  the  cOnsequencee  of  a  system,  whion.  aa> 
snmiog  nnUtary'faroe  for  its  sole  principle  and  law, 
taught  the  united  nations  of  Raropeto  repel  its  ag' 
areSnioaB  by  means  yet  more  formidable  in  extent 
tban  those  whieh  bad  been  used  in  supporting 
them. 


I 


CRAPTER  LXXIV. 

BelMVfteet  of  EmvUM  on  thd  FTOotien.>-Defr«tion  of  Marat— Rn 
conB(H]uano^.-^AvirerMiu  abudoiu  Prencbo  Comti^  — Cnmot 
jntnvied  with  the  comroand  of  Antwerp.— Attack  un  Qi-\(t,Qn'Op 
Zoorti,  br  SirllwniQB  Graiiom.— Tlic  Allien  take.  Oiid  ( vacuat« 
Soiiuionc.— Bulow  alid  WinzenjW'nH]*  onite  \*lth  WuchjT.— 
*  Weltin^n  ftireea  hh  way  throajni  tbo  Pai-s  des  Gavcs.— Royal 
ifflc  in  1^0  West.— Dixfiontfnt  of  the  old  R(n>ubiican9  ><-Viewa 
of  ttie  di0erent  Mpiohora  of  tli9  AUiuQco  as  to  the  DfaoMtMis  of 
Bourbon.  aiiJ  Pfapwleon.— ProrcM-dings  of  the  I>ukw»  of  Btrri  and 
Angoiiljme,  and  Moiuicur.  — Baltio  of  Orthcz.— Bourdeaur  sur- 
mideivd  to.  ftfunbal  Bomifeni.-'NreotiationB  of  Chmtiiion.— 
Treaty  of  Chaumont^IiiaFolaoD'*  coetie^pngct.— Coni^H  at 
C^iaiuloo  broken  up. 

WniLg.  Napoleon  was  struggling  in  the  campaign 
of  Paris,  for  nis  very  existence  as  a  monarch,  events 
were  taking  place  on  the  frontiers,  by  allof'^'hich  hie 
fate  was  n^ore  or  less  influenced,  and  in  almost  all 
of  them  unfifivourably.  ,  Of  these  events  wc  nmst 
^ve  a  iMrief  detaiL  menlloning  at  the  some  time  the 
inAueoce  which  they  Individually  produced  upon  the 
results  «f  the  wsf . 

The  defence  of  Italy  had  been  committed  to  Prince 
Kiigene  Benaharnoia,  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdoso. 
He  was  entirely  worthy  of  the  trust,  but  was  deprived 
of  any  means  thajt  remained  tohimof  BeoompUniiirg 
hia  taak,  by  the  daC^ecion  of  Kurat  We  have  often 
had  occaaion  to  describe  Mvrat  ae  distinguished  on 
the  field  of  battle— rather  an  undaunted  and  high' 
mettled  aotdier^  thaa  a  wise  coo>mai«ier.  As  a  sov^ 
ei^aign  hs  had  little  claim  .to  distinction.  He  was 
aopd-'teflppered,  b»t  vain,  IhtaitediB  capacity,  and  to* 
tfilly  ttwformed.  Napoleon  had  not  concealed  his 
contempt' of  his  understanding,  and,  after  the  retreat 
lironi  Russia,  had  passed  an  obliiiue,  bat  most  inteliH 
f^le  oensure,  on  him,  in  a  .public  hiiUetin.*  In  wri* 
tmg  (0  (he  wife  of  Murat,  abd  his  own  sistei',  Napo* 
Is#B  had  mentioned  her  husband  diaparagingky,  as 
0410  who  was  hrave  only  on  the  field  of  battle  hut 
elsewhere,  as  weak  aa  a  monk  or  a  wuman.t  Caro^ 
lineL  in  answeri  cautioned  her  brother  to  treat  her 
huaband  with  moie  respect.  Napoleon^  unaccustom- 
ed to  suppress  his  sentimenta,  continued  the  same 
ika  of  language  and  oonduct.t 

^  V*  ^Th*  Ktiiff  ef  Naptet,  Mnir  inditpoa«d,  ku  htm  «blM  to 
rHire  mm  th»  oonmaDd  of  Cbe  anwr,  wbicii  he  has  reaigned  lato 
the  haadi  of  tba  srinca  viceroy.  The  latter  i*  loora  arru^'omed 
to  the  directioQ  oT  lanre  ma«aea,  and  ponsesificfl  the  (entire  eonfi- 
denra  of  the  emf)etnr.'*'~M(ntUevr,  Jan.  srr.  1813.1 

t  (Sse  papen  relaUnc  to  Naples,  bid  belbre  tlw  BraiahFaiiia- 
a0Qt  n  mx-Park  DA$let.  vol.  xxjd.  p  Itt.l 

1  (Tho  foilowine  latter  from  Naimleon  to  Murat  dated  Nanfia, 
Fdb.  18. 1814,  ffli  into  Uie  hands  of  the  allfet :-"  Tou  are  a  good' 
•oilier  An  tho  field  of  baUle  \  hit  exMptins  therp,  fou  b«ve  no 
vnar  and  no  efaaraetv.   Twa  advantaaa,  hmwroi,  of  as  aot  ef , 

ToL.  VU.-3  P 


Jiesn^shils^  Ifanrt^  in  Mi  liMitnrtrntii'  ttrtena^<» 
tams  from  iknstaa,  in  whioh,  vjr  the  mediaiKm  of 
that  atata,  adiieh  waa  wtaveated  in  the  reooveiy  ol 
hsr  Italian  paoviness,  Bngthnd  waa  with  difficulty 
induced  to  aoaaiesce.  in  conaeqaence  of  a  trsaty 
ibrmed  with  Austria,  Marat  declated  himself  in 
tevodrof  the  alliss,  and  marched  an  army  of  30,009 
Neapolitana  to  Rome,  for  the  patpose  of  assisting 
in  th^  eacpalskm  of  the  French  from  Italy.  He 
speedily  occiqiifid  Ancofta  and  norenect  There 
w«B  already  m  Italy  aa  army  of  80,000  Austrians, 
with  whom  the  vicerov  had  fought  the  indecisive 
battle  of  Roveibello,  after  which  he  rcrtieaied  to  the 
line  of  the  Adige,  on  which  he  made  a  precarioua 
stand,  until  the  war  was  concluded.  The  aepear- 
ance  of  Murat's  army  on  the  side  of  Anetria,  tnough 
he  confined  himself  to  a  war  of  proclamations^  waa 
calculated  to  end  all  French  influence  in  Italy. 
Goonter  revolutionary  movements  in  some  of  (fie^ 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Savoyf  tended  alao  to  close  the  door  through  whi(^ 
Bonaparte  had  so  often  transferred  the  war  into  the 
Ita^an  peninsula,  and  from  its  northern  provindsi 
into  the  heart  of  Anama  herself. 

The  defection  of  Murat  had  the  further  effect  ot 
disconcerting  the  measures  which  Napoleon  had 
meditated,  wr  recoverv  of  the  southeastern  frontier 
of  FranoQ.  Augereau  had  receivf^  orders  to  advance 
from  Lyons,  and  receive  the  reinforcements  which 
Eugene  waa  to  have  despatched  from  Italy  across 
the  Alps.  These,  it  was  calrulated,  would  have 
given  the  French  mar^chal  a  decisive  superiority,' 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  ascend  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Saotine,  call  to  arms  the  hardy 
peasantry  of  the  Vosgesian  mountains,  interrupt  the 
oommunirations  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  excite  a 
narional  and  ^nierilla  warfare  in  the  rear  of  the  allies. 

To  stimulate  more  highly  the  enereics  of  his  early 
comrade  in  arms,  Napoleon  caused  the  emperesa, 
Maria  Cboisa.  to  wait  upon  the  young  Ducheos  ot 
Castifdione,  (themart^hal's  wife,]  to  prevoil  on  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  husband,  to  exert  all 
his  talents  and  audacity  in  the  preserit  crisis.ll  It 
was  a  singular  feature  of  the  declension  of  power, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror, imposed  upon  one  of  his  martThals,  micht 
require  bom^  enforced  by  the  interposition  of  a  lady ; 
or  rather,  it  implied  that' Napoleon  Was  seneiblc  that 
he  was  requiring  of  his  officer  something?  which  no 
ordinary  exertinnn  coald  cnabin  him  to  perform.  He 
wrote,  however,  to  Augereau  himself  conjuring  him 
to  remember  his  early  victories,  and  to  foivet  that  he* 
was  upwards  of  fifty  yeors  ola.  But  exhortations, . 
whether  bv  a  sovereign  or  lady,  cannot  supply  the 
want  of  pnyaical  force. 

Aupereau  waa  unable  to  execute  the  task  imposed 
upon  aim,  from  not  receiving  the  Italian  reiniorite-  ■ 
raents,  which,  as  matters  stood  in  Italy,  Eugene 
could  not  possibly  spare.    Detachments  from   Sa- 
chet's Spanish  veterans  did  indeed  join  the  mai^-  ' 
chal  at  Lyons,  and  enabled  him  to  advance  on 
Gaaeral  Bubna.  whom  he  compelled  to  retreat  to* 
Geneva.    But  the  arrival  of  General  Bianchi,  with 
a  atronc  reinforeeraent,  which  Schwartzenberg  had 
desbatched  for  that  purpose,  restored  the  ascendency 
of  the  allied  armies  on  that  frontier,  enpeeially  as  the 
Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg  also  appfroacbed  from 
Si^itzerland  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  .reservea 
The  last  seneral  had  no  difficnky  in  securing  tha 
paases  of  Saom^    Augereau  in  consequence  waa   ^ 

treachery,  wldrh  I  only  attribute  to  ftar.  In  order  to  uenre  me  by 
ua^l  information.  Il^lyinon  you,  upon  your  oontritioo.iipoa 
your  pPomiMa.  The  title  or  kinf  haa  turned  yoar  bead,  'n  you 
wish  to  preaerve  the  fonnei,  keep  yoar  word."—Bar^  Baatf^ 
vol.  xxzi  P- 161.  K  .  ^ 

i  f  On  the  6th  of  March,  juit  before  the  battle  of  praonne,  Na- 
poV'oa  aeam  wrote  to  Murat  i— "  I  have  oominenicatedto  you 
my  opiaion  of  your  conchict.  Your  aituation  haa  tunnd  year 
head.  My  rovcraea  have  finhbod  you.  You  have  mrrDuiided 
younoif  with  men  who  bate  rmnco>nd  who  wiih  to  nun  you. 
What  you  writ»  to  me  is  at  vaiinnco  with  your  aotiona.  I  ihail. 
Iiowever.  eee  by  your  manner  of  acting  at  Anoooa,  if  your  heaik 
be  null  Fieiich,  and  if  you  yielil-  to  neeeaiiUy  ajone.  Remeaaber 
that  I  made  rou  a  kinf  aoiefy  for  Uie  mtereiiof  roy  mtem.  Da 
not  deceive  y<iurBelf;  if  you  should  ceaae  to  be  a  Frenonmaii,  yea 
wotiULbe  notfaiorlbr  ma.* '-Fttri.  JMaU§t  toL  zxju.  p.  Itt,) 

fl  lMai)UM»i)it  de  1814,  p.  Asa] 
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moHMUed'  to  abtn^oa  tlM  ^oimtiy:  of  Gex  md  f 
Ffaache  Comt^  end  again  to  retiffn  under  the  walla 
o£  LyoAS.  Napoleon  waa  sot  more  complaisant  to 
hia  old  comrade  and  tutor,*  than  be  had  been  to  the 
other  mar^chala  in  this  campaign,  who  had  not  ac- 
oompUshed  taeka  which  they  had  not  the  meana  to 
achieve.  Augereau  waa  publicly  censured  as  being 
inactive  and  uDenterprising. 

The  north  of  Germany  and  Flanders  were  equallv 
lost  to  FS-aQC€^  and  Frendi  interests.  HamDorgn 
indeed  still  held  out.  Buu  as  vi  e  have  already  said,  it 
was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  allies,  un- 
der Bennusen.  to  whom  the  Crown  Prince  of  Swe- 
den had  left  that  charge,  when  he  himself,  having 
put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Denmark,  had  advanced 
towards  Cologne,  with  the  puipoee  of  assisting  in 
clearing  Belghim  of  the  French,  and  then  entering 
France  from  that  direction,  in  support  of  the  Silesian 
army.  The  Cro  wn  Prince  showed  no  personal  will- 
ingness to  engage  in  the  invasion  of  Prance.    The 

*  c^uaes  which  might  deter  him  have  been  already 
conjectured.  The  Rovalists  added  another,  that  he 
hatt  formed  views  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  France,  which  the  allied  mon- 
archs  declined  to  gratify.  It  is  certain  that,  whether 
from  the  motivea  of  prudence  or  estrangement,  he 
was,  after  his  arrival  m  Flanders,  no  longer  to  be 
considered  aa  an  active  member  ot  the  coaution. 
,  In  the  mean  time,  Antwerp  was  bravely  and  scien- 
tifically defended  oy  the  veteran  republican,  Car- 
not  This  celebrated  statesman  and  engineer  had 
always  opposed  himself  to  the  strides  which  Napo- 
leon made  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  had  voted 
asainst  his  election  to  the  situation  of  consul  for 
life,  and  that  of  emperor.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Napoleon  resented  this  opposition.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  Carnot  before  nis  unexampled  rise,  and 
•afterward,  he  was  so  far  mindful  of  him  as  to  cause 
his  debts  to  be  paid  at  a  moment  of  embarrassment. 
Carnot,  on  his  part,  took  the  invasion  of  France  as 
a  signal  for  every  Frenchman  to  use  his  talents  in 
the  public  defence,  and,  offering  his  services  to  the 
emperor,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Ant- 
werp. 

Berffen-op-Zoom  was  also  still  occupied  i>y  the 
French.  The  city,  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
in  the  world,  was  nearly  taken  by  a  c(mp-d&-maint 
by  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  After  a  nighi-attack  of 
the  boldest  description,  the  Bridsh  columns  were  so 
far  successful,  that  all  ordinary  obstacles  seemed 
overcome.  But  jheir  success  was  followed  by  a  de- 
gree of  disorder  which  rendered  it  unavailing,  and 
many  of  the  troops  who  had  entered  the  town  were 
killed,  or  obliged  to  surrender.  Thus  an  enterprise, 
ably  planned  and  bravely  executed^  niiscarri«l  even 
in  (he  moment  of  victory,  by  accidents  for  which 
neither  the  general  nor  the  oMcera  immediately  in 
command  could  be  justly  held  responsiblcf  Gen- 
eral Graham  waa,  however,  reinforced  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  still  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  Flemish 
corps,  to  check  any  sallies  from  Bergen  or  from  Ant* 
wero. 

The  liberation  of  the  Low  Countries  being  so  near- 
ly accomplished,  Bulow  pressed  forward  on  La 
Fdre,  and  finally  occupied  Laon.  Here,  upon  the 
26th  of  February,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Win- 
zengerode,  who,  bequeathing  Juliers,  Venloo,  and 
Maastricht,  to  the  observation  of  the  Crown  Prince, 

^  marched  through  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Soissons 
offered  a  show  of  desperate  resistance,  but  the  com- 
mandant being  kilted,  the  place  was  delivered  up. 
This  was  on  the  13th  February,  and  the  allies  ought 
to  have  held  this  important  place.  But  in  their  haste 
to  join  Prince  Blucher,  they  evacuated  Soissons, 
which  Mortier  caused  to  be  presently  reoccupied  by 
a  strong  French  garrison.  The  possession  of  this 
town  became  shortljj^  afterward  a  matter  of  great 

*  ("  Aug«>rena  did  not  know  Napoleon  until  the  latter  had  be- 
come a  |f(>n«ml-m>cbiflf  Augf^resu  was  rartatnjjr  a  (rood  genurai, 
bat  In  owed  thia  to  the  Rchool  of  Napoleon,  and  at  best  ho  waa 
Dil^ior  to  Maaaena,  Oeaaix,  KJeber,  and  Soult."— Louis  BofNA> 
Man's,  p.  99.] 

t  ILondMi  OkmUm  Bxtraordinftry.  March  14, 1914 ;  Lord  Baith- 

tah.  Opentiona  of  the  Allied  Armk«,  p.  SBI.] 


ceBMqpwiee:  Intlie  flMaii*tiine;-Blitffr'tQtf  IVta^^ 
zengeralde,  Wfth4heir  two  adaltSonal  armies^  MfdMi 
into  eommunieatidfe  with  Bhicher,  tfTwhoin  they 
nowlbnned  the  MWfrqsRi,  ahd  more*  than  nwtorect 
to  him  the  advantage  he  had  lost  by  the  ddints  at 
Montmirail  and  Champ  Aubert. 

On  the'southwestem  frontier  the  hoiisoo  Beemed 
yet  darker.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  kaviv^  entefed 
Spain,  was  about  to  force  his  way  thrODgAi  the  atrong 
country,  caUed  the  Ptwa.des  Oavet^  the  land,  that  i% 
of  the  ravines  formed  by  rivers  and  torrents.  He 
maintainexl  such  severe  diacipline.  and  |>aid  with 
such  regularitv  for  the  suppiien  which  he  needed  Irom 
the  country,  that  he  was  vohmtarily  furnished  with 
provsions  of  every  kind ;  while  the  army  of  Soul<^ 
though  stationed  in  the  mttf€chal*e  own  oeontryi 
obtsmed  noiHL  save  by  the  ectnty  and  unwilfing 
means  of  military  requiaitioii.  .  In  conee^uenee  or 
this  strict  discipline,  the  preaenoeof  the  BritiMi  troops 
was  far  from  being  distressing  to  the  eoantry  t  and 
some  efforts  made  by  Cheneral  HaniR)e^  to  raise  goerii- 
las  among  his  countrymen,  the  msques,  to  act  on 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  rear,  became  totaUv  inef- 
fectual. The  small  seaport  town  of  St  Jean  ds  Lns 
supplied  the  English  army  with  provisions  and  reia- 
forcements.  The  activity  of  En^liah  commerce 
speedily  sent  cargoes  of  every  kind  mto  the  haibonr, 
where  before  were  only  to  oe  seen  a  lew  fi8hinc^ 
boats.  The  goods  were  landed  under  a  tariff  of 
duties  settled  oy  the  Duke  of  WeUingtott  •  snd  so 
ended  the  Continental  System. 

In  the^ean  time,  the  state  of  the  west  of  France 
was  such  as  held  out  the  highest  political  resolta  to 
the  British,  in  case  they  should  be  able  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  strong  intrenebed 
camp  at  Bayonne,  on  which  Sodt  rested  his  right 
flank,  extending  a  line  of  great  length  upon  the 
Adour  and  the  neighbouring  Oaves. 

We  have  mentioned  already  the  confiederacy  of 
Royalists,  which  was  now  in  full  activity,  snd  ex- 
tended by  faithful  agents  through  the  whole  west  of 
France.  They  were  now  at  their  post,  and  prepar- 
ing every  thing  for  an  exploaion.  The  police  of  Bo- 
naparte were  neither  ignorant  of  the  existence  nor 
purpose  of  this  conspiracy,  but  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  such  precise  information  as  should  delect  and 
crush  it.  The  two  Messrs.  de  Potignac  were  deep!y 
engaged,  and,  becoming  the  subjects  of  snspicmn,  it 
was  only  by  a  dexterous  and  speedy  flight  fromParia 
that  they  eluded  captivity,  or  perhaps  death.  Thev 
sncceeded  in  reaching  the  army  oif  the  allies,  and 
were,  it  is  believed,  the  first  who  conveyed  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  an  exact  state  of  the  royal  party 
in  the  interior  of  France,  particularly  in  the  capital 
which  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mondot 
that  prince. 

Throughout  the  west  of  France  there  started  up  s 
thousand  agents  of  a  party,  wbi^  were  now  to 
awake  from  a  sleep  of  twenty  years.  Bourdeauz« 
with  its  loyal  mayor,  Count  Lynch,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  citisens,  was  a  central  p<Knt  of  the  asso- 
ciation. A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  se« 
cretly  regimented  and  imbodied,  and  had  arms  in 
their  possession,  and  artillery,  gunpowder,  and  baD, 
concealed  in  their  vrarehouses.  liie  celebrated  La 
Rochejacquelein,  made  immortal  by  the  simple  and 
sublime  narrative  of  his  coiisart,  solicited  the  cause  of 
the  Royalists  at  the  English  headquarters,  and  made 
rapeated  and  perilous  journeys  from  thence  to  Bonr- 
deaox,  and  back  again.  Samtonge  and  <La  Vendue 
were  organized  for  insurrection  by  a  loyal  cleivy- 
man,  the  Abb6  Jaqualt  The  brothers  of  Roche 
Avmon  prepared  Perigord  for  a  stmfBgle.  The  Dnks 
ot  Duras  had  engaged  a  thousand  gentkmen  at 
Touraine.  Lastly,  the  Chouans  had  agpin  prepared 
for  a  rising  under  the  Count  de  Vitray,  and  Tran- 
quille,  a  celebrated  leader,  called  Le  Cajntaine  »an» 
pear.  Numerous  bsnds  of  refractory  conscripts^ 
rendered  desperate  by*  their  9t»ite  of  outlawry,  wsre 
ready  at  Angi^rs,  Nantes,  and  Orleans,  to  take  arms 
in  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  under  the  CofOt  ito 
rOrge,  Monsieur  d'Airac,  Count  Charles  d*Auu« 
champ,  the  Count  de  Suzannet,  and  Cadondal,  bro- 
ther or  the  celebrated  Georgea,  and  his  equal  in- 
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<QiiCTg»  »nd  iwototwn.  Biita.t<)eiiBedtheprerioiui 
advance  of  the  JB»nie-i77tn^  aa  they  called  the  Eng- 
Ueh.  their  own  being  of  a  dinerent  colour.  Trammel- 
led by  the  negotlatbn  at  Chatillon,  and  various  other 
1>oIitical  impediments,  and  anxious  especially  not  to 
ead  these  high-spirited  gentlemen  into  danger,  by 
encouramng  a  premature  rising,  the  English  miu- 
iaters  at  nome.  and  the  English  general  m  France, 
were  obliged  for  a  time  to  restram  rather  than  en- 
courage  the  forward  zeal  of  the  Royalists. 

Such  caution  was  the  more  necessary^  as  there 
existed  at  the  same  time  another  conspuracy,  also 
directed  against  Bonaparte's  person,  or  at  least  his 
authority;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  neither 
should  explode  until  some  means  could  be  found  of 
preventing  their  checking  and  counteracting  each 
other.  This  second  class  of  malecontenta  conaisted 
of  (hose,  who,  like  Bonaparte  himself,  owed  their 
political  consebuence  to  the  Revolution :  and  who, 
without  rejgara  to  the  Bourbona  were  desirous  to 

Sit  free  orthe  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These  were 
e  disappointed  and  degraded  Republicans,  the  de- 
ceived Constitutiorralists,  all  who  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  Revolution  would,  have  paved  the 
.  way  for  a  free  government,  in  which  the  career  of 
prderment  should  be  opep  to  talents  of  every  de- 
scription,—a  lottery  in  which,  doubtless,  each  hoped 
that  his  own  abihties  would  gain  some  important 
prize.  The  sceptre  of  Napoleon  had  weighed  harder 
npon  this  class  than  even  upon  the  Royalists.  He 
had  no  dislike  to  the  principles  of  the  latter,  ab- 
stractedlv  considered  }  he  feit  some  respect  i>r  their 
birth  ana  titles,  and  wished  to  transfer  their  affec- 
tions from  the  House  of  Bourboni  and  to  attach 
them  to  that  of  Napoleon.  Accordmgly,  he  distrib- 
^  uted  employments  and  honours  among  such  of  the 
*  old  noblesse  as  could  be  brought  to  accept  them,  and 
obviously  felt  pride  in  drawing  to  his  court  names 
and  titles,  known  in  the  earuer  periods  of  French 
history.  Besides,  until  circumstances  shook  his 
throne,  and  enlarged  their  means  of  injuring  liim, 
he  considered  the  number  of  the  RoyaHsts  as  small, 
and  their  power  as  desnicable.  But  from  those  active 
spirits,  who  had  traded  in  revolution  after  revolution 
Ibr  so  many  years,  he  had  much  more  both  to  fear 
and  to  dislike,  especiallv  as  thejr  were  now  under- 
stood to  be  headed  by  nis  ex-minieter  Talleyrand, 
with  whose  talents,  both  for  scheming  and  executing 
*  political  changes,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  ac- 
quainted.* To  this  class  of  his  enemies  he  imputed 
the  hardy  attempt  which  was  made,  not  without 

Srospects  of  success,  to  overthrow  his  government 
uring  his  absence  in  Russia.  "  Tou  have  the  tail, 
but  not  head,''  had  been  the  words  of  the  principal 
conspirator,  when  about  to  be  executed ;  and  they 
still  rung  in  the  ears  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  generally 
aupposed  that  his  long  stay  in  Paris,  ere  lie  again 
took  the  field  against  the  allies,  was  dictated  by  his 
fear  of  some  similar  explosion  to  that  of  Mallei's 
conspiracy.  Whether  these  two  separate  classes  of 
the  enemies  of  Bonaparte  communicated  with  each 
other,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  but  they 
both  had  interconrse  with  the  allies.  That  of  Tal- 
leyrand's faction  was,  we  believe,  maintained  at  the 
court  of  London,  through  means  of  a  near  relation 
of  his  own.  who  visited  England  shortly  before  the 
opening  or  the  campaign  of  which  we  treat.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  through  some  similar  medium 
Talleyrand  held  communication  with  the  Bourbons ; 
and  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  restor- 
ation was  brought  about  by  a  union  between  the 
Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians,  there  was  even  then 
«pon  foot  some  treaty  of  accommodation,  by  which 
me  exiled  monarch  was,  in  regaining  the  crown,  to 
have  the  assistance  of  those,  whom,  for  want  of 
another  name,  we  shall  call  Constitutionalists,  it 
beinji  understood  that  his  government  was  to  be  es- 
tabbshed  on  the  basis  of  a  free  model. 
It  waaoftthe  greatest  importance  that  both  these 

«  ("  I  now  bcnn  to  watch  M.  de  Tatteymnd  nanowly.  I  con- 
lidsred  him  Ai  no  mao  who  was  about  to  booome  the  leader  of  a 
party  ogainat  the  emperor ;  thuuch  certainly  not  a^iiDt  tlw  dy- 
naatf  sprung  from  a  rerolution  in  which  lie  bad  himself  actad  to 
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fafpffOB  ah»uki  be  caatioos  m  thair  moveiiMntf,  im*  - 
til  it  should  appear  what  coarse  the  alhed  monarchs 
were  about  to  pursue  in  the  impending  neaotiation 
with  Bona])arte.  The  issue  of  this  was. the  more 
dubious,  as  it  was  generally  understood  that  though 
the  sovereigns  were  agreed  on  the  great  point  of 
destroying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sunremacy  of 
France,  and,  on  the  other,  in  leaving  ner  in  pos- 
session of  her  juat  weight  and  influence,  they  enter- 
tained a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  her  future  governmenL 

The  Prince  Regent  of  England,  from  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  own  disposition,  as  well  as  from  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  future  possibili- 
ties, entertained  views  favourable  to  the  Bourbons. 
This  illustrious  person  justly,  conjectured,,  that  free 
institutions  would  be  more  likely  to  flourish  under 
the  restored  family^  who  would  receive  back  their 
crown  under  conditions  favourable  to  freedom,  than 
under  any  modification  of  the  revolutionary  system, 
which  must  always,  in  the  case  of  Bonaparte's  be- 
ing permitted  to  reign,  be  felt  as  implying  encroach- 
ments on  his  imperial  power.  The  Bourbons,  in 
the  case  presumed,  might  be  supposed  to  count  their 
winnings,  in  circumstances  where  the  tenacious  and 
resentful  mind  of  Napoleon  would  brood  over  his 
losses;  and  it  might  be  feared,  that  with  a  return 
of  fortune  he  .might  struggle  to  repair  them.  But 
there  were  ministers  in  the  British  cabinet  who 
were  afraid  of  incurring  the  imputation  of  protract- 
ing the  war  by  announcing  England's  adoption  of 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  which  was  now  of  a 
date  somewhat  antiquated,  and  to  which  a  sort  of 
unhappy  fatality  had  nitherto  been  annexed.  Eng- 
land's interest  in  the  royal  cause  was,  therefore, 
limited  to  good  wishes. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  shared  in  the  inclination 
which  all  sovereigns  must  have  felt  towards  this  un- 
happy family,  wnose  cause  was  in  some  degree  that 
of  princea  in  general.  It  was  understood  that  Mo- 
reau's  engagement  with  the  Russian  monarch  had 
been  founaed  upon  an  express  assurance  on  the  part 
of  Alexander,  that  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  crown  9f  France  under  the  limitations,  of  a 
free  constitution.  Prussia,  from  her  close  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  the  personal  causes  of  displeasure 
which  existed  betwixt  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  was 
certain  to  vote  for  the  downfall  of  the  latter. 

But  the  numerous  armies  of  Austria,  and  her  vi- 
cinity to  the  scene  of  action,  rendered  her  aid  indis- 
pensable to  the  allies,  while  the  alliance  betwixt  her 
imperial  house  and  this  once  fortunate  soldier,  threw 
much  pepplexity  into  their  councils.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  insist  upon  Bo- 
naparte's bemg  admitted  to  treat  as  sovereign  of 
France,  providing  the  latter  gave  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  would  renounce  his  pretensions  to  general 
supremacy:  or,  if  he  continued  unreasonably  obsti- 
nate, that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  desire  that  a 
regency  should  be  established,  with  Maria  Louisa  at 
its  head.  Either  course,  if  adopted,  would  have 
been  a  death's  blow  to  the  hopes  ot  the  exiled  family 
of  Bourbon. 

Amid  this  uncertainty,  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  gallantly  determined  to  risk  their  own 
persons  in  France,  and  try  what  their  presence  might 
do  to  Dwake  ancient  remembrances  at  a  crisis  so  in- 
teresting. 

Although  the  British  ministrv  refused  to  afford 
any  direct  countenance  to  the  schemes  of  the  Bour- 
bon family,  they  could  not,  in  ordinary  justice,  deny 
the  more  active  members  of  that  unhappy  race  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  they  themselves  might  judge 
most  for  the  interest  of  their  cause  and  adherents. 
To  their  applications  for  permission  to  depart  for 
Frances  th^  received  from  the  British  ministry  the 
reply,  that  the  princes  of  the  House  of  .Bqnrbon  were 
the  guests,  not  the  prisoners,  of  Britain ;  and  al- 
though the  present  state  of  public  affairs  precluded 
her  from  expressly  authorizing  any  step  which  they 
might  think  proper  to  take,  yet  they  were  free  to  quit 
her  territories,  and  return  to  them  at  their  pleasure. 
Under  a  sanction  so  general,  the  Duke  d'Angoulftma 
set  sail  for  St.  Jean  ae  Lux.  to  H}in  the  army  of  thf 
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IMto'Of'WalfiB^dtts  the  DakedeBenffnr  Jtnef, 
to  eorrespoiid  with  the  Royiiiists  of  Brittany :  and 
MoRflieur  for  HolUnd,  from  wh^ch  he  gained  the 
fi^ontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  entered  Prance  in  the 
tear  of  the  Austrian  armies.  The  movements  of 
ttte  two  last  princes. produced  no  effects  of  conse- 
qoence. 

The  Duke  de  Berri  paused  in  the  isle  of  Jersey, 
on  receiving  some  unpleasant  communications  from 
franoe  respecting  the  strength  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, and  on  discovering,  it  is  said,  a  plot  to  in- 
duce him  to  land  at  a  point,  where  he  mnst  become 
the  prisoner  of  Bonapnrte. 

Monsieur  entered  France,  and  was  received  at 
Vesoul  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  this  movement 
was  not  cnc()uraf;ed  by  the  Austrian  commandants 
and  generals;  and  Monsieur's  proposal  to  raise 
corps  of  RoyaHsts  in  Alsace  and  Pranche  Comt6 
was  trentecf  with  coldness,  approaching  to  con- 
tempt. The  execution  of  Gouault  at  Troyes,  and 
the  decree  of  deatli  asfainst  the  Royolists,  struck  ter- 
ror into  the  parly,  which  was  increased  by  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  grand  army.  The  enter- 
prise of  Monsieur,  therefore,  had  no  immediate 
result,  though  undonbtedly  his  presence  had  a  de- 
cisive effect,  in  conpequence  of  ultimate  events ;  and 
the  restoration  would  hardlv  have  taken  place  with- 
out that  prince  havincsoaavd^iiurcd  his  person. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  d'AngouK^me  in  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  \yelliai?ion,  had  more  immediate 
consequences.  His  royal  hi";hn<  ^r'  could  only  be 
received  as  n  yolunieer,  hut  tne  eflect  of  his  arrival 
was  soon  visible.  La  Rochejacqnelcin,  who  had 
dedicated  to  the  roynl  cause  hisi  dnys  and  ni^ht?, 
his  fortune  and  his  life,  soon  appeared  in  the  lintish 
camp,  urgini'  the  i:«^fieral  todirrct  his  march  on  the 
city  of  B.)ur(H'aux,  which,  when  delivered  from  the 
vicinity  of  Soult's  army,  would  instantly  declare 
itself  for  the  Bourbons,  and  be  lollowed  bv,  the  ris- 
ing of  Guienne,  Anjou,  ar.d  Languedoc.  Hfumanity, 
as  well  as  policy,  fnduccd  the  Duke  of  WclUngton 
still  to  hesitate.  He  knew  how  fn-quenlly  patriotic 
enthusiasm  makes  promises  beyond  its  power  to  ful- 
fil ;  and  he  cautioned  the  zealous  envoy  to  beware 
of  a  hasty  declaration,  since  the  conferences  at  Cha- 
lillon  were  still  continued,  and  there  was  a  consid- 
erable chance  of  their  ending  in  a  peace  between  the 
allies  and  Napoleon.  La  Rochejacqueleiu,  undeter- 
red by  remonstrances,  continued  to  urge  his  suit 
with  such  intelligence  and  gallantry,  as  to  receive  at 
last  the  encouraging  answer,  "Remain  a  few  days 
at  headquarters,  and  you  shall  see  us  force  tne 
Gaves." 

Here,  accordingly,  commenced  a  series  of  scjen- 
tiflc  manccuvres,  commencing  14th  Februarj',  by 
which  the  Duke  of  VV^cllington,  pressing  step  by  step 
on  that  part  of  the  Frencn  army  which  wexe  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Adour,  drovo  tHem  successively  be- 
yond the  Gave  de  Mauleon  and  the  Gave  d'OIcron. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  latter  Gave,  the  French  took  a 
position  on  a  very  strong;  ground  in  frontof  the  town 
of  Orthez,  where,  joinen  by  Clausel  and  a  strong  re- 
inforcement, i^giilt  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand. 
'Hie  Duke  of  Wellington  commenced  liis  attack  on 
the  enemy's  right,  storming  and  taking  the  village 
by  which  it  was  commanded.  The  desperate  resist- 
ance which  the  enemy  made  on  this  point,  occasion- 
ed pae  of  those  critical  movements,  when  a  general 
is  called  upon,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  to  alter  all  pre- 
vious arrangements,  and,  in  the  moment  of  doubt, 
«^nfu8ion,  and  anxiety,  to  substitute  new  combina- 
tions to  supersede  those  which  have  been  planned  in 
the  hours  of  cool  premeditation.  A  left  attack  upon 
a  chain  of  heights  extending  along  General  Soult's 
lefL  was  substituted  for  that  to  which  Wellington 
had  at  first  trusted  for  victory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  General 
Hill's  division,  who  had  forded  the  nvcr,  or  Gave^ 
above  Orthez,  and  threatened  the  enemy's  fiank  and 
mr,  made  the  defeat  complete.  For  some  time 
Harahal  Soult  availed  himself  of  the  alertness  of 
loM  troops,  by  halting  and  taking  new  positions,  to 
imerve  at  least  the  form  of  a  regular  retreat ;  bat 
at  length    forced  from  one  line  to  another  by  the 
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every  halt,  and  menaced  by  the  rmd  approtdi'oC 
(General  Hill's  division,  hia  fetreat  became  a  flwbV 
in  which  the  French  suffered  great  ipsa.  WholeSat- 
talions  of  conscripts  dispersed  entirely,  and  mwuT 
left  their  mnaketa  regularly  piled,  as  n  intimating 
their  fixed  resolution  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
contest. 

Another  action  near  Aires,  by  Ocneral  H91.  and  the 
passage  of  the  Adour,  under  Bayonne,  bv  the  Hon- 
ourabTc  Sir  Johil  Hope,  a  manamvre  which  might 
well  be  compared  to  a  great  battle  (ought,  gave  fresh 
infliience  to  the  British  arms.  Bayonne  was  invest- 
ed^ tne  road  to  Bourdeaux  laid  open,  and  ^uit.  left 
with  scarce  the  semblance  of  an  arn^y,  retreatea  to- 
wards Tarbes,  to  secure  a  junction  with  such  French 
corps  as  might  be  returning  from  Spain. 

The  battle  of  Orthe:^  with  the  brilliant  and  mas- 
terly manceuvres  which  preceded  aod  followed  iu 
served  to  establish  tbo  superiority  of  the  British 
forces  in  points  wherein  they  had  till  t^en  been 
deemed  most  deficient.  Since  the  victories  in  Spain, 
it  was  no  longer  uncommon  to  hear  a  French  offi- 
cer allow,  that  in  the  extreme  tug  of  conflict  the 
English  soldier,  from  physical  strength  and  high 
energy  of  character,  had  perhaps  some  degree  of  su- 
periority over  his  own  impetuous  but  less  persevering 
countrymen.  Hut  he  uniformly  qualified  such  a. 
stretch  of  candour,  by  claiming  tor  the  French  su- 
perior skill  in  contriving,  and  promptitude  in  execu- 
ting, those  previous  movements,  on  which  the  fate 
of  DultlPs  usually  depends.  The  victory  of  Sala- 
manca, though  gained  over  a  gentjral  disiixij^uis^hed 
as  a  tactician,  and  in  consequence  of  a  previous  con- 
test of  nianoGUvrea.  was  not  adaiilted  to  coiilradict 
the  opinion  with  which  Frenchmen  were  generolly  • 
impress  d.  Yet,  since  the  commencemeut  of  the 
cunipaigfi  on  the  Adour,  the  French  army,  though 
under  command  of  the  celebrated  Soult,  {le  Vieux 
Rcnardy  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  his  soldiers,) 
was  checked,  turned,  outmarched,  and  4)utnankcd,  on 
every  occasion ;  driven  from  position  to  pipsition,  in 
a  country  that  affords  so  many  of  peculiar  Rirength, 
without  having  it  in  their  power  lo  injure  their  vic- 
tors by  a  protracted  defence ;  and  repeatedly  defeat- 
ed, not  by  main  force  or  superiority  of  number,  but 
by  a  comuinalion  of  movements,  at  onoe  so  bt^ldly 
conceivcti  and  so  admirably  exocutcd^  as  l«ft  through- 
out the  whole  contest  the  palm  of  science,  as  well  a» 
of  enduring  energy  and  physical  hardihood,  with 
the  British  soldier.  Tliese  victories,  bemdes  adding 
another  laurel  to  the  thick- woven  chaplet  of  the 
English  general,  had  the  most  decisive  effect  on  th« 
future  events  of  the  war,  as  welt  as  upon  the  public 
mind  in  the  south  of  France. 

Bourdeaux  being  thus  left  to  follow  the  inclina tiona 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  encouraged  by  the  approach 
of  an  Eiui^ish  detachment  of  l&,OCip  tacn,  uiuier 
field-marshal  Beresford,  pourt-d  out  its  multitudea 
to  receive  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me.  The  nuwbexft 
which  thronged  out  of  the  city  were  computed  to  be 
at  least  10,000  persons.  The  mayor,  Count  Lvach, 
in  a  short  speech,  tola  the  English  e^neral,  ihat^  if 
he  approached  as  a  oon9ueror,  be  needed  not  his  in- 
terpositron  to  possess  himsflf  of  the  keys  of  Bour- 
deaux, but  if  he  came  as  an  ally  of  their  lawful  aov- 
ereign,  he  was  ready  to  tender  them  up,  with  everr 
token  of  loTc^  honour,  and  anection.  Field^Marshn 
Beresford  reiterated  his  promisee  of  protection,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  city  oC 
Bourdeaux.  The  mayor  then  uttered  the  loni^fbigot- 
ten  aignal-cry  of  Vivt  U  Roil  and  it  was  edio^  a 
thousand  times  from  the  tho«Hmds  around.  Ckiuiit 
Lynch  then,  puUmg  the  three-colowredoockadt  from 
bus  hat,  assum.ed  the  white  cockade  of  the  Bourbena. 
All  imitated  his  example,  and  at  a  concerted  signal 
the  old  ensign  of  loyalty  streamed  from  the  steeples 
and  towers  of  the  ctty,  amid  general  aedama- 
tion.* 

The  enihufliaam  with  whieh  the  eignala  ef  leyaftr 

were  adopted,  and  the  shouts  of  Vii^tU  Rtn^  repeatea 

on  all  hands,  mingled  with  bleaaings  upon  the  heads 

of  the  English  and  their  leaders,  formed  a 

*  CJournal  de  Bourdeaux,  No.  1.  Mareh  14.1 
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wbicb  those  who  witnened  it  will  not  fpeedik  forfec 
It  WM^^a  reneMrmlof  eany  tflMonsand  att^cnmenti. 
which  Memed  lomdead  and  forgotten,— a  jenenl 
burst  of  feelings  the  more  generoas  and  affecting, 
1>eeana«  they  were  not  only  as  dieintereated  as  spon- 
laneotls,  but  might  eventually  be  deeply  fraught 
with  daager  to  those  who  expressed  them.  Yet  they 
were  uttered  with  a  generous  enthusiasm,  that  placed 
the  aetors  £ir  above  the  apprehension  of  personal 
oonsaquences. 

The  same  Uvely  acclamations  htfied  the  entrance 
«if  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  into  this  fine  city.  At  the 
prince's  entry,  the  inhabitants  crowded  round  him 
with  enthusiasm.  The  archbishop  and  dergy  of  the 
diocess  recognised  him ;  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  fall 
pomp,  while  thennited  banners  of  Prance,  Britain, 
Sp«in,  and  Portoga),  were  hoisted  on  the  walls  of  the 
town.  Lord  Damotisie  was  left  commandant  of  the 
British ;  and  if  excellent  sense,  lon^  experience,  the 
most  perfect  equality  of  temper,  ana  unshaken  stea- 
dineaS)  be  necessary  qualities  in  so  delicate  a  trust, 
the  Briliah  army  had   not  one   more  flt  for  the 

BrHliant  as  these  tidings  wet«,  they  excited  m  Bri- 
tain the  moat  cniel  apprehensions  for  the  fate  which 
Bovdeanx  mi^t  incur,  if  this  declaration  should 
ionhappily  profe  to  be  premature.  The  treaty  at 
CbatuloD  seemed  to  approaoh  a  termination,  and 
lis  are  'baid  lo  have  been  despatched  to  the 


ISironde,  to  favour  the  est^ape  of  such  citizens  as 
inighi  be  most  obnoxioiiB  to  the  vengeance  of  Bona- 
parte. Many  of  those  who  wished  most  for^Britisfa 
aaccess.  weie  tempted  to  regret  that  the  victory  o{ 
Orthez  )M  taken  place ;  so  great  were  their  appre- 
hensions for  thoS9  who  had  beenenconraged  by  that 
auceess,  to  declare  against  the  government  of  n  apo- 
leon  ere  his  power  or  injuring  them  was  at  an  end. 
Titat  we  may  see  how  for  those  fears  were  warranted, 
we  sbaUhaaiily  review  the  progress  of  this  remarka- 
Mancgotiationt  of  which,  however,  the  secret  histo- 
ry ia:no(  even  now  encfareiy  knovinn. 

The  proposifiona  for  peace  had  begim  with  the 
eommuBieation  of  the  Eanm  St.  Aignan,  which  had 
bean  discosaed  at  Frankfort.  The  terms  then  pro- 
poaod  to  Napoleon  were,  that,  abandoning  all  his 
wider  conqaestSi  Pranoe  should  r^tne  within  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  barrier  of  the  Alps. 
Napoleon  liad  aoeepted  these  oonditions  as  a  basis, 
mMer  a  stipulation,  however,  which  afforded  a 
Tfitttcxt  for  breaking  off  the  treaty  at  pleasure, 
onmely,  that  France  was  to  be  admitted  to  lib- 
arty  of  commaioe  and  navigation  j  an  implied  chal- 
isn^  of  the  maritime  law,  as  'exercised  by  the 
British.  To  this,  the  Barl  of  Aberdeen,  the  able  and 
Accomplished  representative  of  Britain,  replied,  that 
France  should  enloy  auch  liberty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  aa  she  nad  any  right  to  expect.*  A  sub- 
Mel  of  debale^  and  a  most  important  one,  was  thus 
left  open ;  and  perhaps  neither  of  those  npwers  were 
diqpleased  to  possess  a  means  of  distUTDing  the  pro- 
sreiM  of  the  treaty,  aocoiding  to  what  should  proire 
the  events  of  the  war. 

Caiilainooart,  Duka  of  Vicenza,  the  minister  of 
fi»re«gn  affairs,  waaAa  rapresentarivetof  Napoleon 
at  Chatillon,  upon  this  most  important  occasion. 
His  firet  instruotion&  dated  4th  Jannary.  1814,  re- 
atricled  him  to  the  basia  proposed  at  Frankfort, 
which  assigned  Belgium  to  France,  thus  conoedinff 
jo  the  latter  what  Napoleon  now  called  her  natural 
boundftriear  ahiiougfa  ft  certainly  did  not  appear,  why, 
finee  yictory  had  extended  her  frontiera  by  so  many 
additional  kingdoms,  delaat  shouki  not  now  have  the 
natural  e&ct  of  retrenching  thein<t   But  after  the 

•  r  Bt  d0  Metlenich  taU. '  Ilnro  it  Lord  JllMrde«,  the  finf- 
lidt  aaAamdor:  our  intantiotw  oro  common,  wo  may.  tlwieiore, 
ccmlimMt(>nBkin<wrKhrw  hQfi>rel)im.'  Wnes  I  eaaie  to  the 
artioit  aboQtBoalasd,  Loid  Aberdeca  obaarvttd.-ttat  tbs  «i]sw- 
■ioiMi  tOtrtif  tS  commerce  and  rifhu  of  navigation  wen  verr 
vagw.  Mattankih  added  that  (mm  wiaida  ausfat  aiia  oumii- 
dentandinBitiBd  last  it  was  bettor  to  rabttttaiteothen.  He  took 
the  pea.  and  wrote,  that  Eudand  woiUd  male  tlMfreateat  aacif- 
teee  to  obcabi  a  |MM  en  t/mefntndartM§,^  (theae  pievioiMlr 

*  I** Yoa nuithear and  oManrs  even' vvag.   Toammt  dlieo- 
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mauspunoua  oommeooatttent  of  the  C8nip8f«n|>lfy 
the  battle  of  Brianne,  in  which  Napoleon  <gainiMlit- 
tie,  and  that  of  La  Rothidre,  in  which  he  was  dfltat** 
ed,  he  saw  that  aa  peao^  like  the  Books  of  tha 
Sioylsi  (to  the  sale  of  which  the  negotiation  haa  been 
coim>ared;)  would  rise  in  price,  drcumstanoea  might 
render  it  necessary,  also^  that  peace  ahouU  be  made 
by  Caulaincourt  without  communication  with  Napo- 
leon. Depending  upon  the  eventa  of  v^ar,  it  might 
be  possible  that  a  favourable  day,  nay,  an  hourbeu 
suffered  to  elapse,  might  out  the  treaty  out  of  Ini 
reach.  For  these  reasons,  Caujainooort  was  intniat- 
ed,  over  and  above  his  instructtona.  vrith  a  definitive 
and  unlimited  carte-blanche^  in  which  he  was  em- 
powered to  *' bring  the  negotiation  to  ahappv  issne^ 
to  save  the  capital,  and  prevent  the  hazards  of 'a 
battle,  on  which  must  reat  the  laat  'hopea  of  the 
nation."^ 

Caulaincourt  reached  Chatillon  sur  Seine,  which 
had  been  declared  neutral  Tor  ihe  purpose  of  the  o6n* 
fercnces.  At  this  memorable  congress,  Goant  8ta- 
dion  represented  Austria,  Count  Razumowski  Rna' 
sia,  Baron  Humboldt  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  had 
three  commissioners  present,  namely,  Lord  Aber* 
deen.  Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Chariea  StewarL 
Every  politeness  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  who  even  offered  the  English  minisiera  tfaa 
advantage  of  corresponding  directly  with  LondoK 
by  the  way  of  Calais  $  a  courtesy  whieh  waa  deehned 
with  thanks. 

The  commissioners  of  the  allies  were  not  Jong  la 
expressing  what  Napoleon's  fears  had  anticipatad> 
They  declared,  that  tney  would  no  knassr  abide  by* 
the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfort.  "  To  obtain  peM& 
France  must  be  restricted  within  her  ancient  limits,!* 
which  excluded  the  important  acquisition  of  Belgi- 
um. Baron  Fainf  ^ves  us  an  interesting  aeeouat 
of  the  mode  in  which  Napoleon  received  this  oona* 
municatiou.  He  retired  for  a  time  into  hia  own 
apartment,  and  sent  for  Berlhier  and  Maret  Tk^ 
came— he  gave  them  the  fatal  despatch— they  read, 
and  a  deep  silence  ensued.  The  two  faithful  mini»> 
ters  flung  themselves  at  their  master's  liBeti  and  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  implored  him  to  give  way  to  iJm 
necessity  of  the  time.  "  Never,"  he  replied,  "  will  1 
break  the  oath  by  which  I  swore  at  my  ooronation« 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territonea  of  the  B$* 
puhlicy  and  never  wul  1  leave  France  lees  in  extant 
than  I  found  her.  It  would  not  only  be  Franca  that 
would  retreat,  but  Austria  and  Prussia  who  would 
advance.  France  indeed  needs  peace,  but  sueha 
peace  is  worse  than  the  most  inveterate  war.  What 
answer  would  I  have  to  the  Republicans,  when  they 
should  demand  from  me  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine.? 
No— write  to  Caulaincourt  that  I  reject  the  treaty* 
and  will  rather  abide  the  brunt  of  battle.'*  Shortly 
after  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed.  "  I  am  yet  nearer 
to  Munich  than  they  are  to  Paris." 

Hia  ooimsellora  were  not  discouraged.  In  a  oooJer 
moment,  the  ministers  who  watched  his  pillow,  ob- 
tained from  him  permission  that  the  traaty  sbeiud 
proceed.  He  directed  that  the  articlee  prised  by 
the  allies  should  be  sent  to  Pari&  and  the  advice  of 
each  privy  counsellor  taken  individually  upon  the 
subject.  With  one  exception,  that  of  Count  Laeu^ 
de  Cessac,  all  the  privy  counsellors  am'eed  that  the 
terms  pressed  at  Chatillon  ought  to  oe  subscribed 
to.  Thus  sanctioned,  Caulaincourt,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  wrote  to  the  commissionen  of  the  allies, 
that  if  an  immediate  armistice  were  entered  intoi  he 
was  ready  to  consent  that  France  should  retreat 
within  her  ancient  limits,  according  to  the  bas^  pro- 
posed.   He  offered,  also,  that  France  should  cede 

troope  rafllc»mt  to  flffat  maar  battles.  If  1  am  Meonded  by  the 
nation,  the  enemy  are  haalepina  to  their  deitroetion.  If  ftntmiQ 
■boaidbetray  me,  my  nseolatkn  u  taken :  I  etinf  not  to  the  thSMW. 
I  wiH  noitfaer  diwraoe  the  nation  nor  myeelf  by  nftMerMnc.dit- 
faooouraUe  oonditione."— Navouom,  Mmotn,  t  U.  p.  aS8 ,-     — 


uMripri«i8i4«ixai.) 

:  IfaNaBotoCaaiahioa«t,Troyce.rM».al     ^^ 

i  (BfaMBcript  de  1814-"  A  namthw  wMeh.  fhm  the  olHeial 

•ttuadoo  (that  of  woielanrof  the  Cabinetof Napoleon)  held  by  Hi 


author,  ii  ealevlated,'*  aaya  Lord  Buif  henh.  **  io  excite  a  gnaier 
dasivo  of  lotMait.  and  hereafter  to  be  BMfB  roied  apon.  SI  an  as* 
thority.  than  any  other  poblication  which  faM  appeand 
aide  erthe  FMoh  aaar."] 
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mBtantly,  on  condition  of  the  armistice  being  grant- 
ed, some  of  the  strong  places,  which  their  accept- 
'ancaof  the  terms  offered  obliged  her  lo  yield  up. 
But  this  offer  of  ceding  the  fortresses  was  cl^^gcd 
with  secret  conditions,  to  be  afterward  cxplnmed. 
The  allies  declared  their  readiness  to  adhere  to  thes^e 
preliminaries,  and  for  a  day  the  war  might  be  consid-  j 
ered  as  ended. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  successes  which  Na-  | 
poleon  obtained  over  BJucher  at  Montmirail  and  ! 
Champ-Auberi,  had  elevated  him  in  his  own  opinion 
above  the  necessity  in  which  he  stood  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Brienne.    Ptom  the  field  of  battle  at  Nnngis, 
he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  to  assume  an  attitude  less 
humilia  tins;  among  the  members  of  the  congress;* 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  at 
the  bridge  of  Montereaa,  and  the  retreat  of  the  grand 
army  from  Croanne,  he  seems  to  have  entirely  re- 
solved to  break  off  the  treaty. 
^  When  Schwartzenberg,  as  we  have  seen,  demand- 
ed the  meaning  of  Napoleon's  offensive  movement, 
contrary  to  what  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 

S-ess  01  Chatilion,  he  answered,  by  the  letter  to  the 
mperor  of  Austria,  in  which  he  rejected  the  condi- 
tions to  which  Caulaincourt  had  agreed,  and  repro- 
bated  them  as  terms  which,  if  known  in  Paris,  would 
exdte  general  indigrration^i  *'  It  would  realize,"  he 
seid,  "mo  dream  of  Burke,  who  desired  to  make 
France  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe.  It  was 
placiBg  Engiandt  in  possession  of  Antwerp  and  the 
Low  Countries,  neither  of  which  he  would  ever  sur- 
render." t 

In  the  8ame«pirit,  and  at  the  same  time.  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Caulaincourt,  that  "  when  he  had  given  him 
his  carte-blanche,  it  was  for  tlie  purpose  of  saving 
Paris,  and  Paris  was  now  saved ;  it  was  for  avoiding 
the  risk  of  a  battle,— that  risk  was  over,  and  the  bat- 
tle won ;  he  therefore  revoked  the  extraordinary  pow- 
ers with  which  his  ambassador  was  invested."! 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  diplomatic 
question,  whether  Catdaincourt  had  not  effectually 
exercised,  on  the  9th  February,  those  powers  which 
were  not  recalled  until  the  I7ih,  six  days  after;  and, 
ooneequeittly,  i^hether  his  master  was  not  bound,  by 
the  act  of  his  envoy,  beyond  the  power  of  retracting. 
Enough  remains  to  surprise  us  in  Napoleon's  head- 
strong resolution  to  continue  the  war.  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  already  ended  upon  terms  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  all  his  counsellors,  one  excepted.  His 
obligation  to  the  republic  of  France,  to  maintain,  the 
int^rity  of  its  territories,  could  scarcely  remain  bind- 
ing on  one,  by  whom  that  very  Republic  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  at  any  rate,  no  such  engagement  can 
bifld  a  sovereign  from  acting  in  extremity  as  the  safe- 
tyof  the  community  requires.  Far  less  could  the 
terms  be  said  to  dishonour  France,  or  strike  her  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  unless  her  honour  and  exist- 
ence which  had  flounshed  for  twelve  centuriep,  de- 
pended upon  an  acquisition  which  she  had  made 
within  twenty  years.  But  the  real  case  was,  that 
Bonaparte  always  connected  the  loss  of  honour  with 
the  surrender  of  whatever  he  conceived  himself  to 
have  a  chance  of  being  able  to  retain.  Every  cession 
was  to  be  wrung  from  him ;  he  would  pnrt  with 
nothing  willingly ;  and,  like  a  child  \vith  its  toys, 
that  of  which  there  was  any  attempt  to  deprive  him, 
became  immediately  the  most  valuable  of  his  pos- 
sessions. Antwerp,  indeed,  had  a  particular  right  to 
be  considered  as  inestimable.  The  sums  he  had  be- 
stowed on  its  ma^ificent  basins,  and  almost  im- 
pregnable fortifications,  were  immense.  He  had  al- 
ways the  idea  that  he  might  make  Antwerp  the 
principal  station  of  a  large  navy.  He  clung  to  this 
vision  of  a  fleet,  even  at  Elba  and  Saint  Helena, 
repeating  often,  that  he  might  have  saved  bis  crown, 

*  ["  NangM,  Feb.  IT.—Provideoee  bu  Uetsed  our  anm.  I  have 
made  30  ur  40,000  priaonera.  I  hare  taken  aw  piecea  of  cannon,  a 
freai.  number  of  generals,  and  decitmfed  several  armies,  almost 
without  strikiivr  a  blow :  your  attitude  ought  stall  to  be  the  same ; 
but  my  mtenUfUO  is  that  you  should  sign  notliing  wHfaout  my 
araenni,  because  I  akme  know  my  own  situation."] 

'  This  alluded  to  the  match,  then  suDposed  to  be  on  the  tapis, 
helwut  tJw  late  Piinoess  CharkKte  of  ^Joa  and  the  Piloot  of 
Ovaoce. 

I  ttofd  Bur^tersh,  Obeervationa,  p.  IM.) 
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if  he  would  have  resigned  Antwerp  at  ChatiUon  i 
and  no  idea  was  more  riveted  in  his  mind^  than  that 
his  refur-al  was  founded  on  patriotic  prinaples.  Yet 
the  chief  value  of  Antwerp  lay  in  the  event  of  another' 
war  with  Great  Britain,  for  which  Bonaparte  was 
thus  preparing,  whUe  the  question  was,  how  the  pres- 
ent hosuliUes  were  to  be  closed ;  and  surely  thepos- 
sibilitvof  a  navy  which  had  no  existence^  shoulunot 
have  been  placed  in  conipetiiion  with  the  safety  of  a 
nation  deeply  iu^erillcd  by  the  war  now  waging  in 
the  very  centre  of  his  kingdom.!!  This  he  saw  m  a 
different  \'i',^\n  from  that  of  calm  reason.  **If  I  am 
to  receive  flagellation,"  he  stiid,  "  let  it  be  at  least 
under  terms  of  compul6ion."ir 

Lastly,  the  temporary  success  which  he  had  at- 
tained in  the  field  of  battle,  was  of  a  character  which, 
justly  considered,  ought  not  lo  have  encouraged  the 
French  emperor  to  continue  war,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  inight  have  fumishe^l  a  precious  opportunity  for 
making  peace,  before  the  very  sword*s  point  was  at 
his  throat.  The  conditions  which  he  might  have 
made  in  this  moment  of  temporary  success,  would 
have  had  the  ajapearance  of  being  gracefully  ceded, 
rather  than  positively  ext9rted  by  necessity.  And  it 
may  be  added,  that  toe  allies,  startled  by  their  loBse&  ' 
would  have  probably  granted  h^  better  terms;  and 
certainly,  remembering  his  military  talents,  would 
have  taken  care  to  observe  those  whi^  they  might 
fix  upon.  The  reverses,  therefore^  in  the  moDth  of 
February,  which  obscured  the  arms  of  the  combinod 
monarch s,  resembled  the  cloud,  which,  in  Byron's 
lale^  is  described  as  passing  over  the  moon  to  aficrd 
an  impenitent  renegade  the  last  and  limited  teim 
for  repentance.**  But  the  heart  of  Napoleon,  hka 
that  of  Alp,  was  too  proud  to  profit  by  the  interval 
of  delay  thus  afforded  to  him. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Bonaparte  never 
seriously  intended  to  make  peace  at  Chaullon ;  and 
while  his  negotiator,  Caulaincourt,  was  instnicted 
to  hold  out  to  the  allies  a  proposal  to  cede  the  fron- 
tier fortresses^  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Bassa- 
no  the  Allowing  private  directions: — '/The  emporor 
desires  that  you  would  avoid  explaining  yoursell 
clearly  upon  every  thing  which  may  relate  to  d^iv* 
ering  up  the  fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Mayence^  and 
Alexandria,  if  yda  should  be  obliged  to  consent  u> 
these  cessions ;  his  majesty  intenoing,  even  though 
he  should, have  ratified  tiie  treaty,  to  be  emded 
by  the  military  situation  of  affairs :— wait  till  \h» 
last  moment.  The  bad  faith  of  the  allies  in  respect 
to  the  capitulations  of  Dresden,  Dantxic,  and  Gor* 
cum,  authorizes  us  to  endeavour  not  to  be  duped. 
Refer,  therefore,  these  questions  to  a  miUtary  ar- 
ranijfement,  as  was  done  at  Presburg,  Vienna,  and 
Tilsit.  Hia  majesty  desires  that  you  would  not  lose 
^ight  of  the  dispoaidon  which  he  will  feel,  tufi  to 
deliver  up  those  three  key»  qf  Z^ance,  if  mflitary 
events,  on  which  he  is  willing  still  to  rely,  should 
permit  him  not  to  do  so«  even  if  ht  whavUd  kav€ 
signed  the  cession  qf  all  these  jprovinets.  In  a  word, 
his  majesty  wishes  to  be  able,  after  the  treaty,  to  be 
guided  ny  existing  circumstances,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment He  orders  you  to  burn  this  letter  as  eoon  as 
you  have  read  it." 

The  allies  showed,  on  their  side,  that  ,the  obsti- 
nacy of  Napoleon  htd  increased,  not  diminished, 
their  determination  to  carry  on  the  war.  A  new 
treaty,  called  that  of  Chaumont,  was  entered  into 
upon  the  1st  of  March,  between  Ansttia,  Rossis, 
Prussia,  and  England,  by  which  the  high  contract 
ing  parties  bound  themselves  each  to  Keep  up  an 
army  of  IGOiPOO  men,  with  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  to  advance  four  millions  to  cany 
on  the  war,  which  was  to  be  prosecuted  without  re- 
laxation, until  France  should  be  reduced  within  her 
ancient  limits ;  and  what  further  indicated  the  fcel* 

I  (See  JoQinal,  Ac  par  M.  de  Las  Cases.  1 2r.  pp.  17. 59,  ML] 
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niK8  of  both  .parties,,  the  military  connnissianersi  | 
who  hnd  met  at  Lusigoy,  to  settle  the  terms  of 
arr  armistice,  broke  up.  on  pretence  of  being  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  suitable  line  of  demarcation.* 

The  principal  nogoiiai ion  continued  to  languish  at 
Chatilion,  but  without  much  remaining,  bope  being 
cntertnined,  by  those  who  were  well  informed  on 
either  ?idc,  of  the  result  being  favourable. 

On  the  7th  March,  Uumigny,  a  clerk,  of  Bona- 
parte's cabinet,  bron:jht  to  the  emperor,  on  ihe 
cv<5ning  of  the  bloody  haltle  of  Craonnc,  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  allies,  in:?isting  that  the  French  envoy 
•hould  either  proceed  to  treat  upon  the  basis  they 
nad  offered,  namely,  that  France  should  be  reduced 
within  her  ancient  Gmiis,  or  that  Caulaincourt  shuuld 
present  ft  contre-projct.  His  plenipotentiary  re<iuei«t- 
ed  instructions;  but  it  appear?  that  Bonaparte,  too 
able  not  to  see  the  result  of  his  pertinacity,  yet  too 
haughty  to  recede  from  it,  had  resolved,  ui  sports^ 
man'rf  phrase,  to  die  hard.  The  10th  day  of  March 
having  passed  over,  without  any  answer  arriving 
from  Bonaparte  to  Caulaincourt,  the  term  assigned  to 
him  for  declaring  his  ultimatum,  was  extended  to 
five  days  J  the  plenipotentiary  of  France  hoping, 
probably,  that  some  decisive  event  in  the  field  of 
battle  would  either  induce  his  master  to  consent  to 
the  terms  of  the  allies,  or  give  him  u  right  to  obtain 
better. 

It  is  said  that  during  this  interval.  Prince  Wences- 
faus  of  Lichtenstein  was  again  despatched  by  the 
Emperor  Francis,  to  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon, 
as  a  special  envoy,  for  the  purpose  of  conjuring  him 
to  accommodate  nis  ultimatum  to  the  articles  settled 
as  thoAbasis  of  the  conferences,  and  informing  him 
that  otherwise  the  Emperor  Francis  would  lay  aside 
thoso  family  considerations,  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  from  acceding  to  the  dispositioBB  a£ 
the  other  allied  powers  in  favour  of  the  dynastv  of 
Bourbon.  It  is  added,  that  Bonaparte  seemea  at 
first  silenced  and  astounded  by  this  intimation  i  but, 
immediately  recorcring  himself^  treated  it  as  a  vain 
threat  held  out  to  intimidate  him,  and  said  it  would 
be  most  for  the  interest  of  Austria  to  join  in  procur- 
ing him  a  peace  on  his  own  terms,  since  othorwiae, 
he  mi^ht  a^ain  be  force4  to  cross  the  Rhine.  The 
AuFtrian  pnnce  retired  without  reply ;  and  from  that 
mc*  v^nt,  It  has  been  supposed,  the  emperor  resign- 
ed ilia  son-in-law,  without  further  effort  in  ni» 
Ai^'our,  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  ill-limed 
obstinacy. 

Caulaincourt^  in  the  mean  while,  played  the  part 
of  an  able  minister  and  active  negotiator.  He  Kept 
the  negotiation  aa  long  afloat  as  possible,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  used  every  argument  to  induce  his  mas- 
ter to  close  with  the  terms  of  the  allies.  At  lengtht 
however,  h©  wa^  compelled  to  produce  a  conirc'pro- 
jtly  which  he  hoped  might  have  at  least  the  enect 
of  "prolonging  the  negotiation. 

But  the  plan  he  onered  was  not  only  too  vague 
to  serve  the  purnose  of  amusing  the  aliiea,  but  ^)o 
inconsistent  witn  the  articles  adODted  by  all  parties 
as  the  basis  of  the  conference,  to  oe  a  moment  list- 
ened to.  He  demanded  the  wh9le  hne  of  the  Riiine 
—he  demanded  great  oart  of  that  of  the  Waal, 
and  the  fortress  of  Nimeguen,  which  must  have 
rendered  the  independence  of  Holland  purely  nom- 
inal—he required  Italy,  and  even  Venice,  tor  Eu- 
gene Beauhamois,  although  this  important  article 
was  not  only  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  basis 
of  the  treaty,  but  fteculiarly  offensive  and  injurious 
to  Austria,  whom  it  was  so  much  Bonaparte's  in- 
tenest  to  conciliate.  The  possession  of  Italy  em- 
braced, of  course,  thatof  Switzerland,  either  directly 
or  by  influence;  so  that  in  future  wars  Austria 
would  he  open  to  the  incursion  of  France  along  her 
whole  frontier,  and,  while  concluding  a  victorious 
treaty  upon  French  ground,  would  have  been  placed 
m  a  worse  simation  than  by  that  which  Bonaparte 
himself  dictated  to  her  at  Campo  Formio  I  There 
wore  stipulations,  besides,  for  indemnities  to  Jerome, 
the  phantom  king  of  Westphalia ;  to  Louis,  Grand 
Duke  of  Ber^:  and  to  Eugene,  in  compensation  of 
his  alleged  rights  on  the  grand  dutchy  of  Frank- 
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fort.  Naxi  as  if  determined  to  show  that  not)iing 
which  he  had  ever  done,  even  though  undone  hy 
himself,  should  now  be  considered  as  null,  without 
exacting  compensation  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
F.urOpe,  Bonaparte  demanded  an  indemnity  for  hii 
brother  Joseph,  not  indeed  for  the  crown  of  Spain, 
but  for  that  very  throne  of  Naples,  from  which  he 
ha<i  hin»8elf  displaced  him,  in  order  to  make  room 
forMurat!  The  assembled  congress  received  this 
imprrlous  communication  v.iih  equal  surj)rise  and 
displeasure.t  They  instantly  declared  the  congress 
dissolved  \  and  thus  terminated  the  fears  of  many, 
who  considered  Europe  as  in  greater  danger  from 
any  treaty  that  could  be  made  with  Bonaparte, 
than  from  the  progress  of  his  arms  agaii^t  the 
allifs. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  such  men,  and  their  number 
was  very  considerable,  that  no  peace  concluded  with 
Napoleon  could  be  permanent,  and  that  anyimme* 
diate  ti  rma  of  composition  could  be  only  an  armed 
truce,  to  last  until  the  Emperor  of  France  should 
feel  himself  able  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
winning  back  again  the  conquests  which  he  had 
a>ent  the  earlier  part  of  it  in  gaining.  They  insisted 
that  this  was  visible,  from  his  breaking  ofl' the  treaty 
on  the  subject  of  Antwerp:  thechiefutiUty  of  which, 
to  his  empire,  must  have  been  in  the  future  >^ars 
which  he  meditated  with  Britain.  It  was  seeking 
war  through  peace,  not  peace  by  war.  Such  reason- 
ers  were  no  doubt  in  many  cases  prejudiced  against 
Napoleon's  person,  and  inclhned  to  consider  \i\9  gov-  - 
ernmentas  a  usurpation.  But  others  allowed  that 
Napoleon,  abstractedly  considered,  was  not  a  worse 
man  than  other  conquerors,  but  that  a  run  of  success 
so  lon^  uninterrupted,  had  made  war  and  conquest 
so  familiar  to  his  soul,  ihat  to  use  an  expression  of 
the  poet,  the  *'  earthquake  voice  of  victory**  was  to 
him  the  necessary  and  indispensable  breath  of  life.t 
This  passion  for  battle  they  said  might  not  make 
Napoleon  hateful  as  a  man,  for  much,  far  too  much, 
allowance  is  made  in  modem  morality  for  the  thirst 
of  military  fame ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  ren- 
dered him  a  most  unfit  monarch  for  those  with 
whose  blood  that  thirst  was  to  be  stanched.  Such 
refiections  are,  howeyer,  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose. 

It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  contingence  in 
these  momentous  transactions,  that  asCauUincourt 
left  Chatilion,  he  met  the  secretary  of  Bonaparte 
posting  towards  him  with  the  full  and  explicit  pow- 
ers of  u-eating  which  he  had  so  long  vainly  solicited.f- 
Had  Napoleon  adopted  this  final  decision  of  submit- 
ting himself  to  circumstances  but  one  day  earlier, 
the  treaty  of  Chatilion  might  have  proceeded,  and' 
he  would  have  continued  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  France.    But  it  was  too  late. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Bonaparte  marobe*  uuoo  Blueher,  vrho  ia  in  potsearion  erf"  Soil • 
•oni^ Attacks  the  pTaoo  witboat  saccesi.— Banle  of  Craonne.— >' 
Bhicher  retreats  on  Laon.— Battle  of  )L(U>n.— Napoleon  U  com- 
polled  to  Asiihdraw  on  the  Uth.— He  attacks  RheiDia,  which  is 
eraeuated  by  the  Kimiana.— Defeat  at  Bar-iur-Aube  of  Oadi* 
not  and  Gerardi  who.  with  Macilonaki,  are  forced  to  retieat  to- 
wards Parii.— Schwartzenberf  wUhee  *o  reUoat  behind  the  Aaba 
—but  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Lord  Caatlereag h  oppoeiog 
the  measure,  it  is  determined  to  imxseed  upon  Paris.— Naiioleoa 
occupies  Arcis.— Battle  of  Arcis— Napoleon  is  joined,  in  the 
nifht  after  the  battle,  by  Macdonak),  Oudinot,  and  Gerwrd— an« 
roueats  alone  the  Aubc.  ^ 

Thb  sword  was  now  again  brandished,  not  to  he 
sheathed  or  reposed,  until  the  one  party  or  the  other 
should  be  irratrievaoly  defeated. 

The  situation  of  Bonaparte,  even  after  the  victor/ 
of  Hontereau,  and  capture  or  Troves,  was  most  dis- 
couraffing.  If  he  advanced  on  the  grand  army  of 
the  allies,  which  he  had  ui  front,  there  was  every* 
likelihood  that  thev  would  retire  before  him,  wast, 
ing  his  force  in  skirmishes,  without  a  possibility ' 
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wiiil^  IB  (he  RMO  time,  it  miffht  be  reckoned  for 
certMU  that  Blucber,  masiei'  or  the  Marnei  wooni 
march  upon  Pans.  Os  the  contTarr,  if  Napoleoo 
moved  with  his  ehief  foroe  against  Bmeher,  he  had^ 
in  like  manner,  (o  apprehend  that  Schwartzenberg 
ivDuld  resume  the  route  upon  Pahs  by  way  of  the 
vall^  of  tlM3  Seine.  Thus,  he  ooold  make  no  exer- 
tion upoii  the  one  aide,  without  exposing  the  capital 
to  danger  on  the  other. 

AAer  wetghAng  all  the  disadvantages  on  either 
side,  Napoleon  determined  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Blucher,  as  most  hostile  to  his  person,  most  rapid  in 
hie  movements,  and  mosi  persevering  in  his  purpo- 
ses. He  left  Oudinot,  Maodonald,  and  Gerard,  in 
front  m  thegrand  army^  in  hopesthat,  however  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  they  mu;nt  be  able  to  impose  upon 
Schwartzenberg  a  beHeiuiat  Napoleon  was  present 
in  person,  and  thus  either  inducetne  Austrian  to  con- 
tinue  his  retreat,  or  4t  least  prevent  bini  from  resum- 
.  ing  the  onensive.  For  this  purpose  the  French  troops 
were  to  move  on  Bar-sur-Aube,  ami  occupy^if  prac- 
ticable^ the  heights  iu  that  neighbourhood.  The  sol- 
diers were  also  to  use  the  cry  of  Vive  l^Emperewn 
as  if  Napoleon  had  been  present.  It  was  afterward 
seen,  that  as  the  marfechals  did  not  command  40,000 
men  in  all^  including  a  force  under  MacdonaId.it 
was  inij)08su)Ie  for  them  to  discharge  effectually  the 
part  assigAcd  them..  In  the  mean  while,  Napoleon 
him  self  con  anued  his  lateral  march  on  Biucher,  su^- 
posin^  it  possible  for  him,  as  formerly,  to  surprise  his 
nanki  as  the  Prusaian  marched  opon  Paris;  For  this 
purpose  he  moved  as  speedily  as  possible  to  La  Fert^- 
Gauch^re,  where  he  arrived  1st  March ;  but  Sacken 
and  p*  Yorcki  who  would  have  been  the  first  victims 
of  this  manoeuvre,  as  their  divisione  were  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marne,  near  to  Meux,  crossed  the  river 
at  La  Fert6  Jouam^  and  formed  a  mnetion  with  Blu- 
cber, who  now  reset vsd  to  fall  back  on  the  troops  of 
Bulow  and  Wlnzengerode.  These  ifdnerals  were,  it 
will  be  remembered,  advancing  from  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium. 

A  sudden  hard  frost  rendered  the  country  passable, 
which  had  before  been  in  so  swampjra  condition  as 
to  render  marching  very  difficult  This  was  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians.  Napoleon  de- 
tached the  forces,  under  Manoont  and  Mortier, 
whom  he  had  united  with  his  own,  to  press  upon 
and  harass  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  field-mar- 
shal; while  he  hhnself,  puling  on  by  a  shorter 
linoj  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Fmmes,  about 
half  way  betwixt  Rheimsand  Soissons.  The  occu- 
pation of  this  last  place  was  now  a. matter  of  the  last 
consequence.  If  Blucber  should  find  Soissons  open 
to  him,,  he  might  cross  the  Marne*  extricate  himself 
from  his  pursuers  without  diffionlty,  and  form  his 
junction  with  the  armj;  of  the  North.  But  if  excluded 
from  this  town  and  bridge,  Blucber  must  have  haz- 
arded a  battle  on  the  moftt  disadvantageous  terms, 
navingMortier  and  Marmont  on  his  front,  Napolson 
on  his  left  flank,  and  in  his  rear,  a  town,  vrith  a  iiostfle 
garrison  and  a  deep  river. 

It  was  almost  chance,  like  that  of  the  dice,  whieh 
party  possessed  this  importan  i  place.  The  Russians 
bad  taken  it  on  15th  F-:«bruary[p.638^]butbeing  imme- 
diately evacuated  by  them,  it  was  on  the  19th  occupied 
by  MoTtier,  and  garrisoned  by  600  Poles,  who  were 
imagined  capable  of  the  most  determined  defence. 
On  the  2d  March,  however,  the  commandant,  intim- 
idated .by  the  advance  of  Bulow' s  army  of  30,000 
men,  yielded  up  SiHSsons  to  that  general,  opon  a 
*  threat  of  an  instant  storm,  and  no  quarter  allowed. 
The  Russian  standards  then  waved  on  the  ramparts 
\  of  Soissons,  and  Blacher,  arriring  under  its  walls, 
acquired  the  full  power  of  unitbg  himself  with  his 
rearguard,  and  giving  or  refusing  battle  at  his  pleas- 
ure, on  the  yery  moment  when  Bonaparte,  having 
turned  his  flank,  expected  to  have  forced  on  him  a 
most  disadvantageous  action. 

The  emperor's  wrath  exhaled  in  a  bulletin  against 
the  inconceivable  baseness  of  the'  commandant  of 
Soissons,  who  was  said  to  have  given  Qp  so  import- 
ant aplace  when  he  was  within  hearing  of  the  can- 
nonade on  the  2d  and  3d,  and  must  liiMl^  have 


lOMfivn  the«pnra«ch  cfthB^^mpi^nici*  In  the  {mi 
of  his  wrath,  he  ordered  Soisnona  to  be  awaiinltaa 
and  carried  by  storm  at  all  riaka;  but  it  waa  d^ 
fended  by  General  Langeroo,  with  ifl^OOO  Russiaiis. 
A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  but  Langeron  rataiaod 
possession  of  the  town. 

Abandoning  this  project,  Napoleon  crossed  th« 
Aisne  at  B^ry-au-Bac.  with  theputposeof  attadung 
the  left  wing  of  Blucber*8  army,  which,  bdnff  now 
concentrated,  was  strongly  posted  betwixt  the  vil« 
l^ge  of  Craonne  and  the  town  of  Laon,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  retreat  upon  the  very  strong 
position  which  the  latter  town  aflbrds.  Blucher 
imagined  a  manoeuvre,  designed  to  show  Bonaparte 
that  his  favourite  system  of  turning  an  enemy's 
flank  had  its  rifks  and  inconveniences.  He  detach- 
ed teYi  thousand  horse  under  Vllnsengerode.  by  ft 
circuitous  route,  with  orders  that  when  the  French 
commenced  their  march  on  Craonne,  they  should 
move  round  and  act  upon  their  flank  and  rear.  Bui 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  oth^r  impedimenta,  pro* 
vented  this  body  of  cavalry  from  getting  up  in  tuna 
to  exeeate  the  intended  manoeuvre. 

Meanwhile,  at  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  7ih 
March,  the  French  began  their  attack,  with  the  ut- 
most bravery.  Ney  assaulted  the  position  on  iba 
right  flank,  which  was  defended  by  a  ravine,  and 
victor,  burning  to  show  the  zeal  which,  he  bad  been 
accused  of  wanting,  made  incredible  exertions  Ia 
front.  But  the  assault  was  met  by  a  defence  equally 
obstinate,  and  the  contest  became  one  of  the.  most 
bloody  and  best-sustained  during  the  war.  It  wan 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  French  had  not  jet 
been  able  to  dislodge  the  Russians  on  any  pomt, 
when  the  latter  received  orders  from  Blucber  to 
withdrew  from  the  disputed  ground,  and  onite  with, 
the  Prussian  army  on  the  splendid  position  orLaon, 
which  the  mar^chal  con^iderea  as  a  more  fiiTour* 
able  scene  of  action.  There  wefe  no  guns  lost,  oi 
prisoners  made.  The  Russians,  m  despite  of  a  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  French  cavalry,  retreated  aa  on 
the  parade.  As  the  armies,  considering  the  absenoo 
of  Winxengerode  with  the  detachment  of  cavalry, 
and  of  Langeron  ^ith  the  garrison  of  Soissona, 
were  neariy  equal,  the  indecisive  event  of  the  battle 
was  the  more  ominous.  The  slain  and  wminded 
were  about  the  same  number  on  both  sides,  and  the 
French  only  retained  as  a  mark  of  victory  the  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle.t 

Napoleon  himself  followed  the  retreat  of  theBna- 
sians  as  far  as  an  inn  between  Craonne  and  Laon, 
called  L'Ange  Oardien,  where  he  repoeed  for  tha 
night  He,  indeed,  nevermore  needed  the  assistance 
of^a  guardian  angel,  and  his  own  a]»eftre  to  have 
deserted  his  charge.  It  was  here  tnat  Rumigpy 
found  him  when  he  presented  the  letter  of  Caulain- 
oourt,  preying  for  final  instructu>ns  from  the  em- 
peror ;  and  it  was  here  he  could  only  extract  ^ 
ambiguous  rH>ly.  that  if  he  must  submit  to  the  baatt- 
nado,  it  shomd  oe  only  by  force.  At  this  cabaret* 
also,  he  regulated  his  plan  ior,attacking  the  position 
of  Biucher  on  the  next  morning ;  and  thus  ridding 
himself  finally,  if  possible,  of  that  Silesian  army, 
which  had  been  his  object  of  disauietude  for  forty- 
two  days,  during  the  course  of  which,  scarce  two 
days  had  passea  without  their  being  engaged  in 
serious  conflict,  either  in  front  or  rear.  He  ntgawed 
valuable  informatiott  for  enabling  him  to  make  ^ 

Sojected  attack,  from  a  retired  officer,  M.  Bussy  de 
may,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Brienne^ 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  vras  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ;^und,  and  whom  he  instantly 
rewarded  with  the  situation  of  an  aid-de-camp,  ana 
a  large  appointment.  When  his  plan  for  the  attadt 
was  finished,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *'I  sea 
this  war  is  an  abyss  without  a  bottom,  but  I  am  re- 
solved to  be  the  last  whom  it  shall  devour." 

The  town  of  tAon  is  situated  upon  a  table-land, 
or  eminence,  flattened  on  the  top,  whicK  rises  very 

*  [Moniteur,  March  ll.l 
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SdrEIl' 'SifMffontMdMjiTttr'i*  MS«I,  (MhtllSi 
almbat  praopitaM,  bm  oeenpMd  by  Unaost  ■emnR 
airioeinlnb.  Baiow(lEAnd«l  ituBiownaadbank. 
Tba  Mt  of  tha  SiledtD  imy  mti  pUc«d  oq  tbs 
plain  beloiT  i  dw  laft  wins  comyoaad  of  Pnufnoi^ 
-fixiciidiiia  10  ibe  nllaga  of  Aibi«<  i  tha  liiibt,  con- 
■fanjnft  <H  KaaMam  roslinK  on  ine  hLlla4>etween 
Thiers  and  SemoimUe. 

Onbr  ihe  hitffval  of  one  dar  daiiaal  beiwoan  (he 
bloody  battle  qf  Craanne  Hud  thai  of  Laon.  On  Iha 
■lb,  BvuhnKfainiialfof  aahickmiat,  Napi^JBoniMiili- 
•d  hu  coliiinaa  of  attack  lo  the  rarir  foot  of  the 

SiaancaoD  wLioh  LaoQ  is  atnaied.  poaseaaed  him- 
r  of  two  at  tbe  villBKSB,  termed  Semilly  and  Ar- 
don,  and  prepared  to  tbiee  hia  way  np  tlie  hill  K>- 
wuida  iba  town.  The  weather  eleu-ad,  the  Franch 
attack  wta  repeUcd  by  a  trefnendons  fire  from  ler- 
lacea,  viQeyird&  wiBdmillB,  and  every  point  of  ad- 
Tintage.  Two  battalioiia  of  Yaf^ra,  the  impelas  of 
tlwir  attadi  inoreaaed  by  the  Tapidily  of  the  deaccot, 
racorarcd  (he  Vitltgea,  and  (he  atlack  of  Lnon  in 
from  aeemed  la  be  abandoned.  Ilie  Freneh,  how- 
«vai,  continual  to  Tetaio  poaaeaaioiLia  that  quarter, 
of  a  part  of  Ibe  fillage  of  Clacy-  TbuB  itood  die 
— ■ -'-p  light  and  cenlT«,    The  French  had 


ZtefuH 


r .  ail  aiaiw'the  line.    On  the  1^  Mart- 

ohal  HannoRt  hod  adTanced  upon  the  villa^ea  of 
'Athiea,  which  waa  the  key  of  Bluoher'a  pmitioa  in 
ibal  point.  It  waa  gaDantly  defended  by  lyYoTah 
-nd  Kleist,  anpported  by  Sicken  and  Lengeron. 
Mamiont  made  BomeprogMaa,  notwi  tbs  landing  tbia 
Mtsiatance,  and  Diabt  found  him  bivouacking  in  front 
-of  ibft  ernrmr,  and  in  poaaeanon  of  a  part  of  the  dia- 
pnled  village  of  Athiea.  Bat  be  waa  not  destined  lo 
Tomain  therelill  daybreak. 

Upon  the  lOtb,  at  Ibar  in  ibe  moiniDg,  juet  la  Bo- 
naparte,  arwmg  bafors  daybreak,  waa  caliinR  for  hia 
hrtraes  <w«  diamouoted  draftoona  were  broaofat  be- 
fore bim,  with  (he  nnpleaong  intelligence  that  the 
-^nemy  bad  made  a  huurra  upon  Hannont,  anrpriaed 
him  m  dib  bivouac,  and  cut  to  pieeea,  taken,  or  d(»- 
poraedi  hia  whole  diviiion,  and  tbey  alone  had  ea- 
-caped  tobrinfr  ibatidtnm.  All  the  mar<char>  pins 
were  loal,  and  ther  beueved  he  was  himaelf  ather 
killed  or  priaoner.  ODIcer*  aenl  to  reconnoitre, 
broneht  back  a  eonfinnalion  oT  the  truth  of  ihia 
intelliKenoe,  exoepling  aa  m  the  situation  of  iha 
tnar^ohal.  He  waa  on  the  road  to  Rhdma,  near 
Corbeny,  endesTouHng  lo  rally  (be  fugitive*.  Nol- 
wiihslanding  ihis  areat  losa,  and  aa  if  m  deGence  of 
bad  fortune,  Napoleoit  renewed  the  attack  upon 
Clacy  end  Semilly ;  but  all  hia  attenrpta  being  fruit- 
leM.lie  was  induced  to  relioquiah  the  undCTtakjng, 
under  the  eicnae  thai  the  poaition  waa  found  im- 
pregnaMe,  On  the  llth,  he  withdrew  from- beibra 
XiBon,  having  been  foilal^m  all  his  attempts,  end 

Napoleon  balled  at  Soiaaons,  which,  evacuated  by 
Langeronwhen  Blucher  concentrated  his  army,  was 
now  again  occupied  by  the  French.  Napoleon  di- 
rected Its  dofencea  lo  bo  atreijalhened,  doiigning  to 
leave  Monier  to  defend  the  place  againat  the  ad- 

„ .  „.  ni.,cher,  which,  viciorioue  aa   be  was, 

tatiy  expected. 

oiaiione,  Napoleon  learned  that  Saint 
nch  emigraol,  ond  a  general  in  ihs 
•luwiuii  ooi.ico,  had  occupied  Rheims,  remirkable 
-ftir  the  venerable  cathedral  in  which  Ihe  kings  of 
France  were  crowned.  Napoleon  ioatanlly  saw 
that  the  possession  of  Rheims  would  renew  tbs 
cpmmunicalion  betwixt  SchiTanaenberg  ond  Bln- 
chtr,  besides  neutralizing  the  advantages  which  bs 
himself  eipecled  from  iha  pDaieasion  of  Soiaaona. 
He  moved  from  Soiaaons  to  Rheims,  where,  afler  an 
attack  which  lasted  til!  lale  in  ihc  night,  the  Bua- 
lian  general  being  wtmnded,  his  foUawera  were  dii- 
«ourag«d,  and  evacuated  the  place.  The  utmost 
liorrora  might  have  been  expected  during  a  nigbl 
•Hack,  when  one  army  forced  another  from  a  con- 
siderable town.  Boi  m  this  instance  we  have  tha 
MiMaclion  to  laeoid,  that  the  troopi  on  both  aidei 


b«lu««dfaiameM> 

of  (be  prevMNM  aoljoii,  Ha 

tboaaairokeaoffetaliiy  whk , ,, 

He  endeavooroi  to  pereuada  Hia  public,  at  perhapa 
be  himaelf  batieved,  that  Saint  Pneai  waa  shot  by 
a  ball  from  the  attne  cannon  which  killed  Morean-f 
During  the  attack  upon  Rhcima,  Hal  moat  came 
up  wilb  such  (orcea  aa  be  had  been  able  to  rally 
aner  his  defeat  at  Atbie^and  contributed  la  Ihe 
■ueceaa  of  the  aaaaull.  He  was,  neverihdeaa,  re- 
ceivod  by  Napoleon  with  bitter  leproacheB,  felt 
aelerelv  by  a  cliie^  of  whose  bonoui  and  talents 
no  4oulit  had  been  eipresaed  thiotiKh  a  long  life  of 
soldiarship. 

Napoleon  remained  at  Rheims  three  days,  to 
repose  and  recruit  hia  ahaltered  army,  whifh  waa 
ranforced  trom  every  quarter  where  men  could  be 
coDeelad.    Jansaena,  a  Dutch  officer,  diaplayed  a 

nlicular  degree  of  military  talent  io  bnnsmg  a 
y  of  about  1000  men,  drati^led  from  ihegar- 
riaons  of  ibe  placea  on  ihe  MoaeUe,  to  join  the  army 
alRiieimai  a  movement  of  itroal  difficulty,  conNo- 
ering  he  had  to  penetrate  through  a  country  wiuch 
: .   J  jjjj  d^  enotny'a 


*'^'h 


a  great  meaaure  poaaeaaed  b 


of  the  council  of  ai 


.s  w»»  remark- 
of  Iransaetnig 

Hliherio,  an 

•  had  wfekly  bro^|tit 


rendered  this  tspitaroo 
i(  the  rest  of  the  campaiKO,  ■  mal- 
ity.  At  Rbeima,  also.  Napolatnt 
lulaincourl,  a   letter,  datad_  inh 

he  aeems  10  have  placed  il  in  die 

lat  plenipotfinliary  lo  comply  in  fidl  whh 

f  the  atliea.    But  the  laiiRUage  in  which 

9  couched  is  ;«  far  IJom  beanng  the  precise 


munication  during  the  rest  of  thi 
ter  of  impoaaihility.     AI   Rbeim 

addressed   to   Caulaincourl,  a 

Herch,  by  which  he  aeems  lo  have  placed 


"Wi? 


that  there  muat  remain  a  diRibt  h 
court  would  have  felt  justiSed  in  ai 

whether,  so  aeii^  Napoleon  would „ 

bia  doing  so,  if  ciroumslaneea  had  made  it  conveoi- 
ent  for  bim  lo  disown  the  Ireaiy.U 
While  Napoleon  waa  pnrauiiw,  L^ 

finally  defsa tad  by  Blucher,  hu  11 .. 

als  were  not  more  fomiDaie  in  front  of  the  allied 
grand  army.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  HarC- 
chals  Oudmot  and  Qersrd  were  left  at  the  head  of 
26,000  men,  eiclueive  of  the  aeparala  coipa  under 
Hardonald.  with  ordera  lo  poaaeaa  themaelvea  of 
the  heights  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  prevent  Schwart- 
lenbeij!  from  croaaing  that  river.  They  made  tha 
:ent  in  advance  accordingly,  and  after  a  ahaip 
which  left  the  town  in  their  possessioi%  they 
nigh  to  the  allied  troops,  who  alill  held  Ihs 
1--  ne  unavotdeble,  end  the 
ave  of  making  the  al- 
hey  chose  the  fanner, 
yanlagea  from  thevMy 


i>^ 
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i»«  or  *itirouw  B(»f imsm. 


'  IkluttMtt  biDuftllF  IMMff  the  wmies  m  Spain,  wts 
dettro/6d  by  the  <)veipowenng  cannonade.  Tke 
Frenonwere  driven  across  the  Aube,  tlie  town  of 
Bar-sar-Aabe  was  taken,  and  the  defeated  mar^ 
ehals  could  only  rally  their  forces  at  the  village  of 
YandoBaTTee,  aoout  naif  way  netween  Bar  and 
Troves. 

The  defeat  of  Oudinot  and  Oerard  obliged  Mar6- 
chal  Macdonald,  who  defended  the  line  of  the  river 
above  Bar,  to  retreat  to  Troyee,  from  his  strong 
position  at  La  Fert^-sar-Aube.  He  therefore  feU 
back  towards  VandoBuvres.  But  though  these  three 
distinguished  generals,  Macdonald,  Oudinot.  and 
Gerard^  had  combined  their  talents,  and  united  their 
forces,  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  defend  Troyes, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  i^on  the  great 
road  to  Paris.  Thus,  the  headquarters  of  the  allied 
monarchs  were,  for  the  second  time  during  this 
changeful  war,  establish (kI  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Champagne ;  and  the  allied  grsnd  army  recovered, 
bv  the  victory  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  all  the  territory 
which  they  had  yielded  up  in  consequence  of  Bona- 
parte's success  at  Montereau.  They  once  more 
tfareaten^d  to  descend  the  Seine  upon  Paris,  being 
entitled  to  despise  anv  opposition  otiered  by  a  feeble 
line,  which  Macdonald,  Oudinot*  and  Gerard,  endea- 
TOnred  to  defend  on  the  left  bank. 

Bat  Schwartzenberg's  confidence  in  his  position, 
was  lowered,  when  ne  heard  that  Napoleon  bad 
taken  Rheims ;  and  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
Ney,  with  a  large  division,  had  occupied  Chalons- 
mr-Mame.  This  intelligence  made  a  deep  impres* 
tion on  the  Austrian  council. of  war.  Their  tactics 
bemg  rigidly  those  of  the  old  school  of  war,  thev 
esteemed  their  army  turned  whenever  a  French 
division  occui^ied  such  ejpost  as  interposed  betwixt 
them  and  th^r  allies.  This,  indeed,  is  in  one  sense 
true  I  bat  it  is  emially  true,  that  every  division  so 
intemosed  is  itseli  Uable  to  be  turned,  if  the  hos- 
tile divisions  betwixt  which  it  is  interposed  take 
combined  measures  for  attacking  it.  The  catching, 
therefore,  too  prompt  an  alarm,  or  considering  the 
oonaeqaenees  of  such  a  movement  as  irretrievable, 
oelongs  to  the  pedantry  of  war,  and  not  to  its 
science. 

At  midn^t  a  council  was  held  for  the  puroose 
of  deCenmning  the  future  motions  of  the  afties. 
The  f9sneraIisaimo  recommended  a  retreat  behind 
the  line  of  the  Aube.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
0|>posed  this  with  great  steadiness.  He  observed, 
with  justice,  that  the  protracted  war  was  driving 
the  country  people  to  despair,  and  that  the  peas- 
antry were  already  taking  up  arms,  while  the  allies 
only  wanted  resolution,  certainly  neither  opportu- 
nity nor  numbers,  to  decide  the  a£bir  by  a  singie 
blow.    • 

80  many  were  the  objections  stated,  and  so  diffi- 
cuit  was  it  to  bring  the  various  views  and  interests 
of  aq  many  powers  to  coincide  in  the  same  general 
plan,  that  the  emperor  informed  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  thought  the  anxiety  of  the  night  must 
have  turned  half  his  hair  gray.  Lord  Castlereagh 
t^as  against  the  opinion  of  Schwartzenherg.  the 
rather  that  he  concluded  that  a  retreat  behind  the 
Aube  would  be  a  preface  to  one  bchincji  the  Bhine. 
Taking  it  upon  him,  as  became  the  miraster  of  Brit- 
ain at  such  a  crisis,  he  announced  to  the  allied  pow- 
ers, that,  so  soon  as  ta<By  should  commence  (he  pro- 
posed retrear,  the  subsidies  of  England  would  cease 
to  be  paid  to  them. 

It  was  therefore,  finally  agreed  to  ^ume  ofilen" 
sive  operations,  for  which  purpose  they  proposed  to 
diminish  the  distance  betwixt  the  BlWea  grand  army 
and  that  of  Silesia,  and  resume  such  acommutiica- 
tion  with  Blacker  as  might  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  disasters  as  those  of  Monimirail  and  Monte- 
reau. With  .this  vifcw  it  was  determined  to  descend 
the  Aube,  unite  their  army  at  Arois,  ofier  Napoleon 
f  lattle^  should  he  desire  to  accept  it,  or  move  holdly 
(n  Paris  if  he  should  refuse  tne  proflercd  action. 
IVhat  determined  them  more  resolutely,  from  this 
■loment^  to  approach  the  capital  as  soon  as  possible, 
vas  the  mtelligence  whi6h  arrived  at  the  headquar- 
%,t»  by  Sif essiears  de  Poligoac.    These  ^ntlemen 


bniqght  an  enooangfaig-  MDOuat  *  ^:Aii)fnignmM 

the  BAyaUsts  in  the  inetropolu^  and  ttf  me  aaim^ 
arrangJBments  which  wero  actirrely  punmed  for  «»• 
ting  with  the  mterests  of  the  Bbuxbons  that  ef  all 
others,  who,  from  dislike  to  Bonaparte's  persim  and 
eoveniment,  or  fear  that  the  ea«mtry,  and  thsf 
themselves,  must  shars  in  his  approaching  rain, 
wero  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  impenal  government. 
Talleyrand  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  coniedeney,  and 
all  wero  resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
of  showing  themselves,  which  the  progress  ot  m 
alhes  should  permit  This  important  inteUigenoe, 
coming  from  such  ungaestionabie  authority,strength-> 
ened  tne  allies  in  their  resolution  to  march  opon 
Paris. 

In  the  mean  timoi  Napoleon  being  at  IUieim&  as 
stated,  on  tne  16th  and  16th  March,  was  alarmed  bf 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  batde  of  Bar,  the  retreat 
of  the  three  mar^chals  beyond  the  Seua^  and  the 
demonstration  of  xhe  giana  army  to  cross  that  rivar 
onoe  more.  He  broke  up,  as  we  have  seen,  ficom 
Rheims  on  the  17th,  and  sendin;e  Ney  to  take  poa- 
session  of  Chalons,  marched  himself  to  E^Mmsf, 
with  the  purpose  of  placing  himself  on,  the  ximic 
flank,  and  in  the  rear  of  Schwaitaenberg,  in  ease  na 
should  advance  on  the  road  Co'Paris.^  At  Epeniai^ 
he  learned  that  th^  allies,  alarmed  vy  his  iaoivi^ 
ments,  had  retired  to  Troyee,  and  that  they  wen 
about  to  retreat  upon  the  Aube,  and  probably  to 
Langree.  He  also  learned  that  the  mermaJs, 
Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  had  resudned  their  advanea 
so  soon  as  their  adversaries  began  to  retreat  He 
hastened  to  form  a  Junction  with  these  persevenng 
leaders,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  Aim  as  higB 
as  Bar,  where  he  expected  to  throw  himaelf  iM 
Schwartzenberg's  rear,  having  no  doubc  that  ma 
army  was  retiring  ^m  the  banks  of  the  Aobe. 

In  these  csleiuadons,  accurate  as  far  as  tbe  in- 
formation permitted,  Bonaparte  wee  greatly  misled. 
He  conceived  himself  to  be  acting  uDon  the  retreat 
of  the  allies,  andbxpected  only  to  find  a  rearguard  at 
ATcis ;  he  was  even  talking  jocularly  of  making  hv 
father-in-law  piisoner  during  his  retreat  U,  oon* 
trary  to  his  expectation,  be  shoold  find  the  enemy, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  still  upon  the  Aube^ 
it  was,  from  all  he  had  heard,  .to  be  eepposed  his  ap- 
pearance would  precipitate  their  retreat  towards  the 
fh>ntier.  It  has  also  been  aseerted,  that  he  expected 
Marshal  Macdonald  to  make  a  correspofodioa  ad- 
vance from  the  banks  of  the  $eine  to  those  of  the 
Aube;  but  the  ordere  had  beep  received  too  late  to 
admit  of  the  necessary  space  being  traversed  so  as  to 
arrive  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle. 

Napoleon  easily  drove  before  him  suoh  bodies  of 
light  cavalry,  and  sharpshooters,  as  had  been  left 
by  the  allies,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring 
than  of  makmg  serious  opposition^  He  crossed  the 
Aube  at  Plancey,  and  moved  upwards  aloDg  the  left 
^>ank  of  the  river,  with  Ney's  corps,  and  ms  wholo 
cavalry,  while  the  infantry  of  his  guard  advanced 
upon  the  right  |  his  army  being  thus,  according  to 
the  French  mihtary  phrase,  <k  coeval  upon  the  Aubei 
The  town  of  Arois  had  been  evacuated  bv  the  allies 
upon  his  approach,  and  was  occupied  by  the  French 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  March.  That  town  fbuna 
the  oudel  of  a  sort  of  defile,  where  a  succession  of 
narrow  bridges  cross  a  number  of  drains  hrookSr 
and  streamlets,  the  feeders  of  the  river  Aubeuuid  a 
bridge  in  the  town  crosses  the  river  itseifl  On  the 
other  side  of  Arcis  is  a  plain,  in  which  some  faw 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  resembUhg  a  reconnoitring 
party,  were  observed  manceavring. 

Behind  these  horse,  at  a  place  called  Clennont  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberft,  whose  name  has  mmbd 
so  often  nonourablv  mentioned,  was  oosted  with 
his  division,  while  the  elite  of  the  alliea  army  was 
drawn  up  on  a  chain  of  heights  still  farther  i& 
the  rear,  called  Mesnil  la  Comtesse.  But  these  foicea 
were  not  apparent  to  the  vanguard  of  Napoleon's 
army.  The  French  cavalry  had  ordere  to  attack 
the  light  troops  of  the  allies ;  but  these  were  instant* 
ly  supported  by  whole  re^ment^  and  by  cannoiit  so 
that  the  attack  was  unsucoesafiili  and  thearaadrons 
of  the  French  were  repulsed  and  driven  hack  oil 
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ArtnA,  at  4  moxn«nt  wtei,  from  the  impedimetiU  in 
the  town  and  its  environs,  the  infantry  could  with 
difficulty  deboucbe  from  the  town  to  support  them. 
Napoleon  showed,  as  he  always  did  in  extremity,  the 
same  heroic  courage  which  he  had  ezlubited  at  Lodi 
and  Brienne.  He  drew  his  sword,  threw  himself 
among  the  broken  cavalry,  called  on  them  to  re- 
member their  former  victones,  and  checked  the  ene- 
my by  an  impetuous  charge,  in  which  he  and  his 
staif-officers  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  oppo- 
nents, so  that  he  was  in  personal  danger  f¥om  the 
lance  of  a  Cossack,  the  thrust  of  which  was  avert- 
ed by  his  aid-de-camp,  Girardin.  His  Mameluke 
Rustan  fought  stoutly  by  his  side,  and  received  a 
gratuity  for  his  bravery.  These  desperate  exertions 
afforded  time  for  the  infantry  to  debouche  from  the 
town.  The  Imperial  Guards  came  up,  and  the 
combat  waxed  very  warm.  The  superior  numbers 
of, the  allies  rendered  them  the  assailants  on  all 
points.  A  stronglv  simated  village  in  front,  and 
Bomewhat  to  the  left  of  Arcia,  called  Grand  Torcy, 
bad  been  occupied  by  the  French.  This  place  was 
r^ieatedly  and  desperately  attacked^  by  the  allien, 
but  the  French  made  good  their  position.  Arcis  itself 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  of  the  assailants,  and 
night  alone  separated  the  combatants,  by  inducing 
the  allies  to  desist  from  the  attack. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  Bonaparte  was  joined 
by  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Gterard,  with  the  forces 
^ith  which  they  had  lately  held  the  defensive  upon 
the  Seine;  and  the  anxious  question  remained, 
wRether.  thus  reinforced,  he  should  venture  an  ac- 
tion with  the  grand  army,  to  which  he  was  still 
much  inferior  in  numbers.  Schwartzenberg,  agree- 
ably to  the  last  resolution  of  the  allies,  drew  up  on 
the  heighCs  of  Mesnil  la  Comtesse,  preoared  to  re- 
ceive battle.  On  consideration  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  absence  of  some 
troops  not  yet  come  up,  If  apoleon  finally  determined 
not  to  accept  a  battle  under  such  disadvantageous 
^oumstances.  He  therefore  commenced  a  retreat, 
the  direction  of  which  was  doomed  to  prove  the 
crists  of  his  fate.  He  retired  as  he  had  advanced, 
along  both  sides  of  the  Aube ;  and  though  pursued 
and  annoyed  in  this  movement,  (which  was  necessa- 
rily executed  through  Arcis  and  all  its  defiles,)  his 
rearguard  was  so  well  conducted,  that  ho  sustained 
iittle  loss.  A  late  aixthor,*  who  has  composec)  an  ex- 
cellent and  scientific  work  on  this  campaign,  has 
remarked,—^*  In  concluding  the  account  of  the  two 
days  thus  spent  by  the  contending  armies  in  pres- 
ence of  each  othe^,  it  is  Equally  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Bonaparte,  with  a  force  not  exceeding  25,000  or 
80,^000  men,  should  have  risked  himself  in  such  a  po- 
sition in  front  of  80^000  of  the  allies,  as  that  the  latter 
should  have  allowed  him  to  escape  them  with  im- 
pnnity."  The  permitting  him  to  retreat  with  Ho  little 
annoyance  has  been  censured  in  general  by  all  who 
have  written  on  this  campaign.t 
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Th«  decline  of  Napoleon's  waning  fortunes  having 
been  such,  as  to  turn  him  aside  from  an  offered  field 
of  battle,  and  to  place  him  betwixt  tHro  armies,  each 
superior  in  number  to  his  own,  called  now  for  a 
speedy  and  decisive  resolution. 

TTie  manoBuyres  of  Schwjatzenberg  and  Blucher 
tended  endently  to  form  a  Junction ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  Bonaparte  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
retreat  from  the  army  of  Silesia  before  Laon,  and 
from  the  grand  army  before  Arci^it  would  have 
been  phransy  to  wait  till  they  both  dlosed  upon  him. 
Two  oooraes,  therefore,  remained  r-eithcr  to  draw 
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back  within  the  cloaing  circle  which  hU  enemioi 
were  about  to  form  around  hifii,  and,  retreating  be- 
fore them  until  he  had  collected  his  whole  forcesi 
make  a  stand  imder  the  walls  of  Paris,  aideU  by 
whatever  strength  that  capital  possessed,  and  whicn 
his  energies  could  have  called  out ;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  march  eastward,  and,  breaking  through 
the  same  circle^  to  operate  on  the  rear  oT the  alliea^ 
and  on  their  lines  of  commimication.  This  last  wag 
a  subject  on  which  the  Austrians  had  expressed  suca 
fevensh  anxiety,  as  would  probably  immediately  iu- 
duce  them  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  advancing,  and 
march  back  to  the  frontier.  Such  a  icsult  was  the 
rather  to  be  hoped,  because  the  continued  stay  of 
the  allies,  and  the  passage  and  reua^agc  of  troops 
through  an  exhausted  country,  had  worn  out  the  pa- 
tience of  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Alsnce  and  Prancho 
Comt^,  whom  the  exactions  and  rapine^  inscparablo 
from  ,the  movements  of  a  hostile  soldiery,  h?id  now 
roused  from  the  apathy  with  wliich  they  had  at  first 
witnessed  the  invasion  of  their  territory.  Before 
Lyons,  Napoleon  niisht  reckon  on  being  reinforced 
by  the  veteran  army  of  Siichet,  arrived  from  Catalo- 
nia j  and  he  would  be  within  reach  of  the  numeroua 
chain  of  fortresses,  which  had  garrisons  strong 
enough  to  form  an  army,  if  drawn  together. 

The  preparations  fbr  arranging  such  a  force,  and 
for  arming  the  peasantry,  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  Trusty  agents,  bearins  orders  concealed 
in  the  sheaths  of  their  knives,  the  collars  of  their 
dogs,  or  about  their  persons,  had  been  detached  to 
warn  the  various  commandants  of  the  emporor'a 
pleasure.  Several  were  taken  by  the  blockading 
troops  of  the  alUes,  and  hanged  as  spies,  but  others 
made  their  way.  While  at  Kheims,  Bonaparte  had 
issued  an  order  for  rousing  the  peasantry,  in  which 
he  not  only  declared  their  arising  in  arms  was  an  act 
of  patrionc  duty,  but  denounced  as  traitors  the  may- 
ors of  the  distncts  who  should  throw  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  a  general  levy.  The  allies,  on  the  con- 
trary, threatened  the  extremity  of  militarv  execution 
on  all  the  peasantry  who  should  obey  Napoleon's 
call  to  arms.  It  was,  as  we  formerly  observed,  an 
excellent  exemplification,  how  much  political  opin- 
ions depend  on  circumstances^  for,  after  the  second 
capture  of  Vienna,  the  Austrians  were  calling  out 
the  levy-en-masse,  and  Napoleon,  in  his  turn,  was 
threatening  to  bum  the  villages,  and  execute  ths 
peasants,  who  should  dare  to  obey. 

While  Napoleon  was  at  Rheims,  the  affairs  of  the 
northeast  frontier  seemed  so  promising,  that  Nef 
ofiered  to  take  the  command  of  the  insurrectionaiT 
army ;  and,  as  he  was  reckoned  the  best  ofilcer  of 
light  troops  in  EuropCi  it  is  not  improbable  he  mighl 
have  brought  the  levies-en-masse  on  that  warUkf 
border,  to  have  fought  like  the  French  national  forces 
m  the  oeginning  of  the  Revolution.  Bonaparte  caa 
not  yield  to  this  proposal.  Perhaps  he  thought  so 
bold  a  movement  could  only  succeed  under  his  own 
eye. 

But  there  were  two  especial  considerations  which 
must  have  made  Napoleon  hesitate  in  adopting  this 
species  of  back-game,  designed  to  redeem  the  stake 
which  it  was  impossible  to  save  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  carrying  on  the  bloodv  play.  The  one  was 
the  military  question,  whether  Paris  could  be  defend- 
ed, if  Napoleon  was  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  alii^ 
army,  instead  of  falling  back  tq>Qn  the  city  with  the 
army  which  he  commanded.  The  other  question 
was  of  yet  deeper  import,  and  of  a  political  natnr^ 
The  means  of  the  capital  for  defence  being  supposed 
adeqoate,  was  it  likely  that  Parisi  a  town  of  700.000 
inhabitants,  divided  mto  factions  unaccustomed  to 
the  near  voice  of  war,  and  startled  by  the  dreadfm 
novelty  of  thdr  situation,  would  submit  to  the  sacri- 
fices which  a  successful  defence  of  the  city  must  in 
everv  event  have  required  7  Wack  in  short,  their  lore 
and  fear  of  Bonaparte  so  great,  that  without  his  pef- 
sonal  presence^  and  that  of  his  army,  to  encouragsu 
and  at  the  same  time  overawe  them,  thejr  woula 
wuhjufif  incur  the  riak  of  seeing  their  beautnhl  me- 
tropons  destroyed,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  sack  in- 
flicted by  the  mass  of  nations  whom  Napoioon'i  * 
ambition  had  been  the  means  of  combining  against 
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.4eiD|,nd  who  yioclraoiied  themselTeB  thaeiiemieflh 
Tjofdf  jPYino^  bWoCBbriaparte"? 

Neither  of  ineseduestions  could  be  answered  with 
confldence.  NapoIeoQ,  although  he  had  imhodied 
3C\000  national  guards,  had  not  provided  arms  ibr  a 
thvd  part  of  the  number.  This  is  hinted  at  by  some 
authorfk  as  if  tho  want  of  these  arms  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  some  secret  treason.  But  this  accusation 
has  never  been  put  in  any  tangible  shape.  The  arnfs 
never  existed,  and  never  were  ordered ;  and  although 
Napoleon  had  nearly  three  months*  time  allowed 
hhn,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  yet  he  never  thought 
of  arming  the  ParisianB  in  general.  Perhaps  he 
doubted  their  fidelity  to  bis  cause.  He  ordercjT,  it  is 
said,  300  cannon  to  he  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
norincm  ancf  eastern  line  of  the  city,  but  neither 
were  these  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
number  of  individuals  who  could  be  safely  intrusted 
with  arms,  was  also  much  limited.  Whether,  therc- 
Ibre,  Paha  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  capable 
of  defence  or  not,  must  have,  in  every  event,  depend- 
ed much  on  the  strength  of  the  military  force  left  to 
protect  it.^  This  Napoleon  khew  mu^t  be  very  mod- 
erate. His  hopes  were  therefore  necessarily  lunited, 
by  circumstances,  to  the  belief  that  Parisi  though  in- 
capable of  a  protracted  defence,  might  yet  hold  out 
for  such  a  space  as  might  enable  him  to  move  to  its 
relief. 

Bur,  secondly,  as  the  means  of  holding  out  Paris 
were  very  imperfect,  so  the  inclination  ofthe  citiaens 
,  to  defend  themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  consid- 
arable  sacrifice,  was  much  doubted.  It  was  not  in 
reason  to  be  expected  that  the  Parisians  should  imi- 
tate the  devotion  of  Zaragossa.  Each  Spanish  citir 
zeo,  on  that  memoraUe  occasion,  had  his  share  of 
mterest  in  the  war  which  all  maintained — a  portion, 
namely,  of  that  liberty  and  independence  for  which 
It  was  waged.  But  the  Parisians  were  very  different- 
ly situated.  They  were  not  called  on  to  barricade 
their  streets,  destroy  their  suburbs,  turn  their  houses 
into  fortresses,  and  themselves  into  soldiers,  and  ex- 
pose their  property  and  families  to  the  horrors  of  a 
storm ;  and  this  not  for  any  advantage  to  France 
or  themselves,  but  merely  that  they  might  maintain 
Napoleon  on  the  throne.  The  ceaseless,  and  of  late 
the  IcTsing  wars,  in  which  he  seemed  irretrievably 
engaged,  had  rendered  his  government  unpopular  i 
and  It  was  plain  to  alL  except  perhaps  himself^  that 
he  did  not  stand  in  that  relation  to  the  people  of 
^aris,  when  citizens  are  prepared  to  die  for  their  sov- 
ereign. It  might  have  been  as  well  expected  that  the 
ftoga  m  the  fable  would,Jn  case  of  invasion,  have 
tmtk  m  a  mass  to  defend  &Ing  Serpent.  It  is  prob- 
able.that  Bonanarte  did  not  see  this  in  the  true  point 
of  new:  but  that,,  with  the  feelings  of  self-impor* 
ta&pa  whidi  aovereigns  must  naturally  aoqm're  nom 
their  situatioiii  and  which,  firom  his  high  actiona  and 
distinguished  talents,  he.  of  all  sovereigns,  was  pe* 
coHarly  entitled  to  indi%e,— it  is  probable  that  he 
lost  sight  of  the  great  disproportion  betwixt  the  na- 
tion and  an  individual  i  and  forgot,  amid  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  which  Pans  contains,  what 
Small  relation  the  number  of  his  own  faithful  and 
evoted  followers  bore,  not  only  to  those  who  were 
oenlously  engaged  in  factions  hostile  to  him,  but  to 
the  great  masfL  who,  in  Ho t8pur'sj>hrase,  loved  their 
own  shops  or  bams  better  than  his  houae.» 
.Thirdly^  the  consequences  of  Paris  being  lost, 
either  ftotn  not  possessing,  or  not  employin&L  the 
tneans  of  defence,,  were  sure  to  be  productive  ofirre- 
trfevable  calamity.  Russia,  as  had  been  shown, 
could  survive  the  destroction  of  its  capital,  and  per- 
haps Great  Britain's  fhte  might  not  be  decided  by  the 
gspture  of  London.  But  the  government  of  France 
ad,  during  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  depend- 
ed tmon  the  posaeesion  of  PaTJs,— a  capital  which  baa 
at  all  times  directed  the  public  opinion  of  that  conn- 
tty.  Should  the  mOitary  occupation  of  this  most  in- 
fluential of  all  capitals,  bring  about,  as  was  most 
likely,  a  political  and  internal  revoludon,  It  was 
greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  emperor  cotild 
make  an  eflbctual  stand  in  any  other  i>art  of  his  do- 
vhuOiia. 

*  (Bcnnr  t?.»  ad  8.  ae.  IL) 
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It  moat  be  candUIy  a^mittgi  tbat  tbie  reM< 
as  being  subaequent  to' the  Ikct.  has  a:  much  met* 
decisive  appearance  th«^  it  coiild  Lave  had  irliea 
sttbleoted  to  the  consiaeratien  of  Napoleon.  Be 
was  entitled,  from  ihe  fevisriah  anxiety  hitherto 
shown  by  the  Austrians,  upon  any  approach  to  flank 
movements,  add  by  the  caution  of  their  general  pro- 
ceedings, to  think,  that  they  wOuld  be  greatly  too 
timorous  to  adopt  the  bold  step  6f  pressing  onward 
to  Paria.  It  waa  more  likely  that  they  would  fol- 
low him  to  the  firontier,  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving their  communications.  Besides,  Napoleon 
at  this  crisis  had  but  a  very  slender  choice  of  meas- 
ures. To  remain  where  he  was,  between  Blacher 
and  Schwartzenberg,  was  not  possible;  and.  in  ad- 
vancing to  either  nank,  he  must  have  fought  with 
a  superior  enemy.  To  retreat  upon  Paris,  waa  surd 
to  induce  the  whole  allies  to  pursue  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  and  the  encouragement  which  such  a  re- 
treat must  have  given  to  ma  opponents,  might  have 
had  the  most  fatu  consequences.  Perhaps  ^  par- 
tisana  might  have  taken  more  courage  dixdaf  hie 
absence^  from  the  idea  that  he  was  at  the  bean  of  4 
conquering  army,  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  than  dar- 
ing his  actual  presence^  if  he  had  arrived  in  Paria  m 
consequence  of  a  compulsory  retreat. 

Bonaparte  seems,  fls  much  from  a  sort  of  necea- 
sity  as  from  choice,  to  have  preferred  breaking 
through  the  circle  of  huntera  wnieh  hemmed  him 
in,  trusting  to  strengthen  his  army  with  tbe^oni* 
sons  drawn  from  the  frontier  fortressea,  and  with  tho 
warlike  peasantry  of  Alaace  and  Francbe  Coml^ 
and,  thus  reinforced,  to  advance  with  rapk£ty  on 
the  rear  of  his  enemies,  ere  they  had  time  to  exe 
cute,  or  perhaps  to  arrange,  any  system  of  ofien- 
sive  operations.  The  seneme  appeared  the  mora 
hopeful,  as  he  was  peremptory  in  his  belief  that 
his  march  could  not  fail  to  draw  after  him,  in  pur- 
suit, or  observation  at  least,  the  grand  army  of 
Schwartzenberg ;  the  general  maxim,  that  the  war 
could  only  be  decided  where  he  was  present  in  per- 
son, being,  as  \w  conceived,  ^as  deeply  impressed 
by  experience  upon  his  enemies  aa  upon  ma  own 
soldiers. 

Napoleon  could  not  disguise  from  himsd4  what 
indood  he  had  told  the  French  public,  that  a  march, 
or|  aa  he  termed  it,  a  hourra  upon  Paris,  was  the 
prmciiial  purpose  of  the  allies.  Every  movement 
made  m  advance,  whether  by  Blucher  or  Schwvt- 
zenberg,  had  thia  for  its  object.  But  they  had  uni- 
formly relinquished  the  undertaking,  upon  hia  mak- 
ing any  demonstration  to  prevent  it  $  and  therefore 
he  did  not  suapect  them  of  a  ^aolution  so  ventutoua 
as  to  move  directly  upon  Pans^  leaving  the, French 
army  unbroken  in  their  rear,  to  act  upon  their  line  of 
communication  with  Germany.  It  is  remarked,  that 
those  chess-players  who  deal  in  the  moat  venturous 
gambits  are  leaat  capable  of  defendmg  themaelves 
when  attacked  in  the  same  audacioua  manner ;  ana 
that,  in  war,  the  general^  whoae  usual  and  favour- 
ite tactics  are  those  of  adTanoe  and  attack,  have 
been  moat  freqjosintly  sivpriaed  by  the  unexpected 
adoption  of  ofiensive  operations  on  the  part  of  their 
enemy.  Napoleon  had  bean  ao  nmch  moenaiammd.  to 
see  hta  antagonists  bend  then"  attention  rathpr  to 
parry  blows  than  to  aim  them,  and  wasao  confident 
ui  the  dread  impressed  by  hia  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, hia  energy  o£  aaaault,  and  the  terrors  of  kus 
reputatioui  that  he  aeems  to  have  entertained  little 
apprehension  of  the  alliea  adopting  m  plan  of  onona- 
tions  which  had  no  reference  to  his  own,  and  which, 
instead  of  attempting  to  watch  or  counteract  hia 
movements  in  the  rear  of  their  aitny,  should  lead 
them  straight  forward  to  talf^e  possession  of  hia  capi- 
tal. BeaidLea,  notwitbatanding  objections  have  been 
stated,  which  seemed  to  render  a  permanent  defenoa 
impoasible,  there  were  other  cooaideratiQns  to  be 
taken  into  view.  The  groand  to  the  north  of  Paris 
is  very  alrong*  the  naUona\  guard  w«a  numeroua^ 
the  lower  part  of  thepopulaUon  of  a  auUtary  charao'^ 
ter,  and  favourablo  to  his  cause.  A  defence,  if  reao- 
lute,  however  brie(  would  have  the  double  eflect  of 
daomng likn-wMdemxtf  thvasaaitants,  and  ef  Mail- 
ing them  before  the  walls  of  the  capital  tuitil  Bona- 
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amea  bbtween  tftafipsa.  It  was  not  to  be  sanposed 
jpat  the  surxender  of  Paria  woald  be  the  wont  of  a 
#in^  day.  The  oDaahneaa  yeiee  of  the  joumala, 
of  the  ministers  of  the  police,  and  of  the  thousanda 
whoae  iuteiefit  waa  radically  and  dee^y  entwieted 
urith  that  of  Bonaparte,  avaured  their  master  on 
that  point  The  aaovement  to  the  rear,  therefore, 
tAOOflh  removing  him  from  Paria,  which  it  might  ex- 
pose to  teoiporary  alarm,  mig^tnot,  in  Bonaparte's 
apprehension,  senoualy  oampromise  the  eecarity  of 
Ine  capital. 

The  French  emperor,  in  executing  this  decisive 
movemaiil,  was  extremelv  desirous  to  have  pos- 

S Med  himself  of  Vitry,  wnioh  lay  in  the  line  of  hiis 
vance.  But  as  this  town  con  tamed  a  garrison  of 
about  trve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  an  officer 
•f  rttolution,  he  returned  a  negative  to  the  sum- 
mons; and  Napoleon,  in  no  condition  to  attempt  a 
eoup-de^main  on  a  place  of  some  strength,  passed 
the  Marne  on  the  2dd  of  March,  over  a  bndse  of 
lafia  constructed  at  Frigincour,  and  continued  his 
movement  towards  the  eastern  frontier,  increas- 
kig  the  distance  at  every  step  betwixt  him  and  his 
capital,  and  at  the  aame  time  betwixt  him  and  his 
enemies.  • 

In  the  mean  time,  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lyons,  tending  greatly  to  limit  any  ad- 
ynntages  which  Napoleon  might  have  expected 
to  reap  on  the  souttieastern  part  of  the  frontier 
toMcarus  Switzerland,  and  also  to  give  spirits  to  the 
numerous  enemiea  of  his  govemraent  in  Provence, 
where  the  Royalists  always  pos^essi  d  a  considera- 
ble imrly. 

The  reinforcements  despatched  by  the  Austrians 
under  Gieneral  Bianchi,  and  thtir  res'^rves?,  brouj;l«t 
ibxward  by  the  Prince  of  Hcsse-Honiberg,  hod  re- 
stored their  superiority  over  Augireau's  army.  He 
ynoi  defeated  at  Mucon  on  the  lith  of  March,  in  a 
battle  which  he  had  given  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining his  line  on  tne  Saone.  A  second  time,  he 
was  ciefeated  on  the  leth  at  St.  George,  and  obliged 
to  retire  in  great  disorder,  with  scarce  even  the  means 
of  detJending  the  Isere.  up  which  river  he  retreated. 
Lyons,  thus  uncovered,  opened  its  gates  to  Bianchi; 
and,  after  all  that  ihey  had  heard  concerning  the 
I<)88es  of  the  allies,  the  citizens  .saw  with  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  an  untouched  body  of  their  troops, 
amounting  lo 00,000  men,  dotile  through  their  streets. 
This  defeat  of  A ugereau  was  probably  unknown  to 
Napoleon,  when  ne  determined  to  march  to  the 
frontiers,  anfl  thought  he  might  reckon  on  co-op- 
eration with  the  Lyonnese  army.  Though,  there- 
fore, the  emperor's  movement  to  St.  Dizier  was  out 
of  ine  rules  of  ordinary  war,  and  though  it  enabled 
the  allies  to  conceive  and  exceute  the  daring  scheme 
which  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  nopelesa  in  its  outset;  or,  we  would  rather 
aay.  was  one  of  the  few  alternatives  which  the  crisis 
ci  ids  affairs  left  to  Bonaparte,  and  which,  judging 
froin  the  previous  vacillation  and  cautious  timidity 
<i«played  m  the  councils  of  the  allies,  he  had  no  rea- 
■on  to  apprehend  would  have  given  rise  to  the  con- 
aagueQces  that  actually  followed. 

The  allies,  who  had  in  their  latest  councils  wound 
up  their  resolution  to  the  decisive  experiment  of 
narcluag  on  Paris,  were  at  firi&t  at  a  loss  to  account 
ftr  Napoleon's  disappearance,  or  to  euess  whither 
be  had  gone.  This  occasioned  some  hesitation  and 
IpasKif  time.  At  length,  by  the  interception  of  a  French 
courier,  they  found  despatches  addressed  by  Bona- 
parte to  his  government  at  Paris,  from  which  they 
ware  enabled  to  conjecture  the  real  purpose  and  di- 
rection of  hia  maroh.  A  letter,*  in  the  emperor's 
own  hand,  to  Maria  Louisa,  confirmed  the  certainty 
of  the  information.t    The  allies  resoWed  to  adhere, 

•  ["  MoQ  Amie,  j'ai  €t£  ton  les  joan  I  cheval ;  le  20  j'ai  pris 
Aceit-wrAube.  LNmoenri  in*7  atraqua  &  8  hrami  tki  toir  \  le 
vmaui  toir  je  .Vai  ImUu,  nt  )ui  ai  fait  4000  inortii :  je  lai  ai  prrn  9 
pleoe^  d«  canon  vt  vatme  reprU  2;  ayant  quittt;  lo  ai.  l'anni3o 
caiiMaie  »'»^i  mis«  en  ba'tnille  putir  pn)t^?cr  la  mnrcbedeflea 
aflinQea,  cttr  Bri«iae,  et  tur  Bar-iiur- Auhe.  j'ai  d^eld€  de  mo  porter 
•Hrls  MviM  ctaea  eovivMN  afin  oe  la  piMsaer  plu«  la<o  de  Paris, 
tnjm^  rappcocnaitt  da  ine*  #<lcu.  Je  Mt»i  ce  toir  lidL  Dixier.*- 
AOBa,  iDon  amie,  embrastez  nwn  fiia."] 
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the  bold  resolution  they  had  already  formed.  %> 
conceal  the  real  direction  of  his  march,  as  well  IJB 
to  open  commi^nications  with  the  SJileaian  arn^y, 
Schwartzenberg,  moving  laterally^  transferred  faja 
headquarters  to  Vitry,  where  he  amved  on  the  24t]|« 
two  days  after  it  had  been  summoned  by  NaM- 
leoxi.  Blucher,  in  the  mean  time,  approached  h^ 
arm/  from  Laon  to  Chalons,  now  entirely  re-oc- 
ganized  alter  the  two  bloody  oattlea  which  it  hi4 
sustained. 

As  a  neceasary. preparation  iorihf  advance,  Gen- 
eral Ducca  wasi^ton  the  Aube^  with  a  diviaion.of 
Austrians,  for  the  purpose  ot  defending  their  depot& 
keeping  open  their  communications,  and  guarding 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  Franeis,  who  didnot  per^ 
haps  judge  it  delicate  to  afiproacn,  Paris  in  arm^ 
wiih  the  rest  of  the  sovereigns,  while  the  city  waf 
nominally  governed  by  his  own  daughter  as  regent. 
Ducca  had  also  in  charge,  if  pressed,  to  retreat  upoQ 
the  Prince  of  Hcsse-Honiberg^s  army,  which  waf 
in  triumphant  possession  of  Lyons.  ; 

This  important  arrangement  being  made,  another 
was  adopted  equally  nece-ssary  lo  deceive  and  observe 
Napoleon.  Ten  thousand  cavalry  were  selected 
under  the  enterprising  generals,  Winzengerode  an4 
Czernicheff,  who,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  wcr^ 
despatched  to  hang  on  Bonaparte's  march,  to  ob- 
struct his  communications  with  the  country  he  bad 
left,  intercept  couriers  from  Paris,  or  information 
respecting  tne  motions  of  the  aUied  armies,  and  t.Q 
present  on  all  occupions  euch  a  front,  as,  if  pot^sibl^ 
might  impress  him  with  the  belief,  that  tlicir  corpa 
formed  the  vanguard  of  the  whole  army  of  Sclvwart? 
zenberi?.  Tiie  Russian  and  Prustian  light  troop§ 
meanwhile  scoured  the  roads,  and  intercepted,  near 
Sommrpuix,  a  convoy  of  artillery  and  nmniunitioft 
belonging  to  Napoleon's  rearguard,  when  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  Ftronj^  ej-corl,  fell  iuJp  thojc 
liand'^.  Tiicy  also  cut  ofT  several  couriers,  bringir^ 
important  despatches  to  Napoleon  from  Paris.  O114 
of  these  was  loaded  with  as  ht^avy  tidings  as  evcB 
were  destined  to   afflict  fulling    greatness.      Thia 

?acket  informed  Napoleon  of  the  descent  of  tha 
ilnglish  in  Italy ;  of  the  entry  of  the  Austrians  into 
Lyons,  and  the  critical  state  of  Au;.'fc'reau ;  of  the 
declaration  of  Bourdeaux  in  favour  ot  Louis  j  of  the 
demonstrations  of  Wellingtontowards  Toulouse  ;  ot 
the  disaffected  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  ex^, 
hausted  condition  of  the  national  re^^ources.  jVIuoh« 
of  these  tidings  was  new  to  the  allied  sovereign* 
and  generals ;  ^ut  it  was  received  bV  them  with  very", 
different  sensations  from  those  which  the  intelligence, 
was  calculated  to  inflict  upon  him  for  whom  the 
packet  was  intended.  [ 

Blucher,  in  the  mean  time,  so  spon  as  he  felt  the, 
opposition  to  his  movements  diminished  by  the) 
march  of  Bonaparte  from  Chalons  to  Arcis,  hadj 
instantly  resumed  the  offensive,  and  driven  the.; 
corps  of*^  Mortier  and  Marmont,  left  to  observe  hia-. 
motions^  over  the  Marne.  He  passed  the  Aisne,, 
near  Bery-le-Bac,  repossesaed  himself  of  RheimSi 
by  blo\^ang  open  the  gates  and  storming  the  place, ; 
and,  having  gained  these  successes,  moved  towarda ' 
Chalons  and  Yitrj'.  tfis  course  had  hitherto  beeai 
southeastward,  in  order  to  join  with  Schwartzeno 
berg ;  but  he  now  received  from  the  King  of  Prussian 
the  welcome  order  to  turn  his  march  westward,  and  < 
move  straight  upon  Paris.  The  grand  army  adopted 
the  same  direction,  and  thus  they  nioyed  on  in  cor-  - 
responding  Unes,  and  in  commiuiication  with  each 
other. 

While  Bonaparte,  retiring  to  the  east,  prqjared  for- 
throwin^f  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  allies,  he  waa 
necessarily,  in  person,  expo8t<l  to  the  same  nskof, 
having  his  communications  cut  off,  and  his  supplies  : 
intercepted,  which  it  was  the  object  of  hia  movement  -. 
to  inflict  upon  his  enemy.  Marmont  and  Mortier.  , 
who  retreated  before  Blucher  over  the  Marne,  had  , 

much  importance,  waa  ao  Ijadly  written,  that  tber  were  aBverai-/ 
houra  in  making;  it  ouL    Blucher  forwarded  the  letter  to  Miu»  • 
Louisa,  with  a  letter  In  German,  aayinf .  that  as  the  wca  (he 
daughter  uf  a  retpeotfhU  loyereiin  wJao  wv  nimar  in  the  aftjua 
eauie  with  Umteu,  he  baa  tent  it  to  hay—memoraJble  Eventa^ 
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Olden  to  move  upon  Viuy,  probably  because  that 

goTement  -wtnUd,  hare  placed  them  in  the  rear  of 
chwartzenbers,  bad  he  been  induced  to  retreat 
Itom  the  line  of  the  Aube,  as  Napoleon  expected  he 
would.  But  as  a  very  dliferent  course  had  been 
adopted  by  the  allies,  from  that  which  Napoleon 
hfta  anticipated,  the  two  mar^chals  found  them- 
selves unexpectedly  in  front  of  thdr  grand  army 
near  Fdre-Champenoise.  They  were  compelled  to 
attempt  a  retreat  to  Sexanne,  in  which,  harassed  by 
ihe  numerooB  cavalry  of  the  allies,  they  sustained 
heavy  loss. 

While  the  cavalry  were  engaeed  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  mar6chals,  the  infantry  of  the  allies  were  ap- 
proaching the  town  of  F^e-Cfaampenoise,  when  a 
iieavy  fire  was  heard  in  the  vicinity,  and  presently 
appeared  a  large  column  of  infantry,  advancing 
ehecker-wise  and  by  intervals,  followed  and  re- 
peatedly charged  by  several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
who  were  speedilv  recognised  as  belongjing  to  the 
dilesian  army.  The  infantry,  about  6000  m  number, 
kad  left  Paris  with  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and 
ammunition.  They  were  proceemng  towards  Mont- 
mirail,  when  they  were  discovered  and  attacked  by 
'  ike  cavalry  of  Blucher's  army.  Unable  to  make  a 
•tand,  they  endeavoured,  by  an  alteration  of  their 
aiarch,  to  reach  Fdre-Champenoise,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  find  either  the  emperor,  or  Marmont  and 
Morder.  It  was  thus  their  misfortune  to  fall  upon 
Acylla  in  seeking  to  avoid  Charybdis.  The  column 
consisted  entirely  of  young  men,  conscripts,  or  na- 
tional guards,  who  had  never  before  been  in  action. 
Yet,  neither  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  nor 
their  unexpected  surprise  in ,  meeting  first  one,  and 
then  a  second  army  of  enemies,  where  they  looked 
•nly  for  friends,coujd  induce  these  spirited  young  men 
to  surrender.  Kappatel,  the  aid-de-camp  of  Moreau, 
and  entertained  in  the  same  capacity  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  was  shot,  while  attemptmg,  by  the  orders 
ef  the  emperor,  to  explain  to  them  tne  impossibility 
of  resistance.  The  French  say,  that  the  brother  of 
Rappatel  served  in  the  company  from  which  the  shot 
eame  which  killed  the  unfortunate  officer.  The  ar- 
tillery at  length  opened  on  the  French  on  every  side ; 
they  were  charged  by  squadron  after  squadron }  the 
whole  convoy  was  taken,  and  the  escort  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners.* 

Thus  the  allies  continued  to  advance  upon  Paris, 
while  the  shattered  divisions  of  Mortier  and  Mar- 
mont, hard  pressed  by  the  cavalry,  lost  a  rearguard 
of  1500  men  near  Fert^  Gauch^re.  At  Crecy  they 
parted  into  two  bpdies,  one  retreating  on  Meaux.  the 
other  on  Lagny.  They  were  still  pursued  and  har- 
assed ;  and  at  length,  the  soldiers  becoming  despe- 
rate, could  hardly  De  kept  together,  while  the  artil- 
lerymen cut  the  traces  of  their  guns,  and  mounted 
their  draught-horses,  to  effect  their  escape.  It  is 
computed  that  the  French  divisions,  between  F^re- 
Champenoise  and  Lagny,  lost  8000  men,  and  eighty 
guns,  oesides  immense  quantities  of  baggage  and 
ammunition.  Indeed,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
overpowering  numbers,  it  required  no  little  skill  in 
thej^enerals,  ss  well  as  BVavery  and  devotion  in  the 
•oldiersj  to  keep  the  army  from  dissolving  entirely. 
The  allies,  gaining  advantages  at  every  step,  moved 
on  with  such  expedition,  tnftt  when,  on  the  27th 
March,  they  took  up  their  headquarters  at  Collomiers, 
they  had  marched  upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  three 
days. 

An  effort  was  made,  by  about  10,000  men  of  the 
national  guards,  to  stop  a  column  of  the  army  of 
Silesia,  but  it  totally  failed  ;  Grencral  Home  gallop- 
ing into  the  ver^r  centre  of  the  French  mass  of  in- 
fiintry,  and  making  T)risoner  the  general  who  com- 
manded them  with  bis  own  hand.  When  Blucher 
approached  Meaux,  the  garrison  (a  part  of  Mortier' s 
army)  retreated,  blowing  up  a  largo  powder  maga- 
aine.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  on  tne 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  vanguard  of  the  Sileslan 
army  pushed  on  as  far  as  Clay&  from  whence,  not 
without  a  sharp  action,  they  dislodged  a  part  of  the 
divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier.    These  mar£- 
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ohals  now  ratraated  under  Iha  walla  of  Paiii,  ^kmt 
discouraged  and  hrokan  (breCB  femuDg  the  ovf 
regular  troops,  exceptiiuc  those  of  the  gairiaoai 
which  could  he  reckoned  on  for  the  defianoe  of  tho 
capital. 
The  allied  armies  moved  onward,  on  the  aauM 

f'and  point,  leaving^  however,  Generals  Wreda  and 
acken,  with  a  corps  d*arm6e  of  80,000  men,  u|Mm 
the  line  of  the  Marne,  to  oppose  any  attempt  wmcfa 
mifi;ht  be  made  for  annoying  die  rear  of  the  army, 
ana  thus  rdieving  the  metropoHs. 

Deducting  this  covering  army,  the  rest  of  the  allied 
forces  moved  in  columns  along  the  three  grand  rouCee 
of  Meaux,  Lagny,  and  Soisaonsi  thos  thieafening 
Paris  along  all  its  northeastern  quarter.  The  mili- 
tary sovereigns  and  their  victorious  anmes  were  now 
in  sight  of  that  metropolifl||  whoee  ruler  and  hia 
soldiers  had  so  often  and  so  long  lorded  it  in  theirs  f 
of  that  Paris,  which,  unsatisfied  with  her  hif^  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Europe,  had  fomented  constant 
war,  until  all  should  be  subjugated  to  her  empire  i  <d 
that  proud  city,  who  boasted  herself  the  first  m  anna 
and  m  science,  the  mistress  and  example  of  the  ctr- 
ilized  world,  toe  deooaitory  of  all  that  is  wonderihl 
in  the  fine  arts^  ana  the  dictatress  as  well  of  taste  aa 
of  law  to  oontmentai  Europe. 

The  position  of  Paris,  on  the  northeaat^m  firontiar, 
which  was  thus  approached,  is  as  stron^y  defienaibky 
perhaps,  as  can  be  said  of  any  unfortmed  town  in 
the  world.    Art,  however,  had  added  little  to  the 
defence  of  the  dty  itself  except  a  few  wretched  je- 
doubts,^  (called  by  the  French  /ani^aicr#,)  erected  fidr 
protection  of  the  barriers.     But  the  external  lina 
was  very  strong,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
sketch.     The  heights  which  environ  the  <aty  on  the 
eastern  side,  rse  abruptly  from  an  extenave  plain, 
and  form  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge,  which  nnka 
again  as  suddenly  upon  the  eastern  q[uarter  of  the 
town,  which  it  seems  to  screen  as  with  a  natural 
bulwark.    The  line  of  defence  which  they  afford  a 
extremely  strong.    The  southern  extrennty  of  the 
ridge,  which  rests  upon  the  wood  of  Vincennea^  ex- 
tending southward  to  the  banks  of  the  river  M ame^ 
is  called  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  ^Romainville^ 
taking  its  name  from  two  delightful  villages  which 
occupy  it,  Belleville  being  nearest,  and  Romainvilla 
most  distant  from  Paris.    The  heights  are  covered 
with   romantic  §srove»y  and  decorated  by  many 
pleasant  viUas,  with  gardens^  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  plantations.    These,  which,  in  i)eacefiil  timea, 
are  a  favourite  resort  of  the  gay  Parisians,  on  their 
parties  of  pleasure,  were  now  to  be  occupied  by 
other  guests,  and  for  far  different  purposes.    In  m- 
vance  of  these  heights,  and' protected  by  thenij  is 
the  village  of  Paiitin,  situated  on  the  great  road  from 
Bondy.    To  the  left  of  Romainville^  and  more  in 
front  of  Belleville^  is  a  projecting  eminence,  termed 
the  Butte  de  Saint  Chaumont     The  ridfpe  thete 
sinks,  and  admits  a  half-finished  aqueduct,  called 
the  canal  de  I'Ourcq.    The  ground  then  again  risea 
into  the  bold  and  steep  eminence,  called  Montmartx«b 
from  being  the  supposed  plaoe  of  the  martyrdom  or 
St.  Denis,  the  i>atron  of  France.   From  the  dedirity  ' 
of  this  steep  hill  is  a  level  plain,  extending  to  the 
river  Seine,  through  which  runs  the  principal  north- 
ern approach  to  Paris,  from  the  town  of  Saint  Denis. 
The  most  formidable  preparations  had  been  made 
for  maintaining  this  strong  line  of  defence,  behind 
which  thecity  lay  sheltereo.    The  extreme  right  of 
the  French  forces  occupied  the  wood  of  VinceDDCft 
and  the  village  of  Charenton  ui>OD  the  Mame^  and 
was  supported  bv  the  troops  stationed  on  tbeheis^ta 
of  Belle\ille,   Komainville,  and  on  the   Butte  de 
Chaumont,  which  composed  the  right  wing.    Their 
centre  occupied  the  line  formed  by  the  half-finiahed 
canal  de  I'Ourcq,  was  defended  by  the  vifiage  of  La 
Villette,  and  a  strong  redoubt  on  the  farm  of  Rouv* 
roi,  mounted  with  eighteen  heavy  guns,  and  by  die 
embankments  of  the  canal,  and  still  further  protected 
by  a  powerful  artillery  planted  in  the  rear,  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre.    The  left  wing  was  thrown 
back  from  the  village  called  Monceaux,  near  tha 
northwestern  extremity  of  tha  heights,  and  pro- 
longed itself  to  tha^  of  N eoilly,  on  the  SeiiMb  wiuck 
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ygi99  ftgnuly  ooeauad  hx  thtt  eztmae  left  of 
anay.  Tnm  with  tbe  right  extremity  of  the  anny 
ruiUDg  upon  the  river  Marne,  and  the  left  irpoii  the 
Seioe,  the  French  occupied  a  defenave  Bemieireaiar 
lin^  which  could  not  be. tamed,  the  ffreater  part  of 
which  was  poeted  on  heights  ot  imcommon  ateep- 
nesa,  and  the  whole  defionded  by  cannon,  placed 
with  the  utmoet  sdenoe  and  judgment,  but  very  de- 
ficient in  poir>t  of  numbers. 

The  otJier  side  of  Paris  ia  almost  defenceless ;  but, 
in  order  to  have  attacked  it  on  that  aide,  the  allies 
must  have  previously, crossed  the  Seine;  an  opera- 
tion  succeasmlly  i^ractised  in  the  following  year,  but 
which  at  that  period,  when  their  work,  to  be  execu- 
ted at  aU,  must  be  done  suddenly,  they  had  no  leisure 
to  attempt,  considering  the  great  probability  of  Nap 
poleon's  coming  up  in  their  rear,  recalled  by  the  dan- 
ger of  the  capital.  They  were  therefore  compelled 
to  prefer  a  sudden  and  desperate  attack  upon  the 
strongest  side  of  the  city,  to  the  slower,  though  more 
secure  measure  of  turning  the  formidable  line  of  de- 
fence which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Three  times,  since  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine,  the 
capita]  of  France  had  been  menaced  by  the  approach 
of  troops  within  twenty  miles  of  the  dty,  but  it  had 
uniformly  been  delivered  by  the  active  and,  rapid 
movements  of  Napoleon.  Encouraged  by  this  rec- 
(rflection,  the  citizens, without  much  alarm,  heard,  for 
the  fourth  time,  that  the  Cossacks  had  been  seen'at 
Meau!x.  Stifled  rumours,  however,  began  to  drcnlate, 
that  thedivision  of  Marmontand  Mortierhad  sustain- 
ed severe  loss,  and  were  in  full  retreat  on  the  capital ; 
a  fact  speedily  confirmed  by  the  long  train  of  wound- 
ed who  entered  the  barriers  of  the  city,  with  looks  of 
consternation  and  words  of  discouragement.  Then 
-came  crowds  of  peasants,  flying  they  knew  not 
whither,  before  an  enemy  whose  barbarous  rapacity 
had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  half-naked  and  half-starved 
families,  their  teams,  their  carts,  and  such  of  their 
herds  and  household  goods  as  they  could  remove  in 
haste.  These  unfortunate  fugitives  crowded  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  the  usual  resort  of  the  gay 
world,  adding  by  exaorerated  and  contradictory  re- 
ports, to  the  dreadful  ideas  which  the  Parisians  al- 
ready conceived  of  the  approaching  storm. 

The  govemjnent,  chiefly  directecTby  Joseph  Bona- 
parte^ m  the  name  of  his  sister-in-law  Maria  Lou- 
isa, did  all  they  could  to  encourage  the  people,  by  ex- 
aggerating their  means  of  defence,  and  maintaining 
with  eflrontery,  that  the  troops  which  approached 
the,  caoital,  composed  but  some  isolated  column 
which  by  accident  straggled  towards  Paris,  while 
the  emperor  was  breaking,  dividing,  and  slaughter- 
ing, the  gross  of  the  confederated  army.  The  light 
could  not  be  totally  shut  out,  but  such  rays  as  were 
admitted  were  highly  coloured  with  hop&  having 
heen  made  to  pass  throu^  the  medium  ot  the  pohoe 
and  public  papers.  A  grand  review  of  the  troops 
destined  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  was  held  upon 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  assault  Eieht  thousand 
troops  of  the  line,  being  the  garrison  of  Paris,  under 
Gerard,  and  30,000  national  guards,  commanded  by 
Hnlin,  governor  of  the  city,  passed  in  order  through 
the  stately  court  of  the  Tuileries,  followed  by  their 
trains  of  artillery,  their  corps  of  pioneersL  and  their 
carriages  fer  baggage  and  ammunition.  This  was  an 
imposing  and  encouraging  spectncle^  until  it  was  re- 
membered that  these  forces  were  not  designed  to 
move  out  to  distant  conquest,  the  destination  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  which  in  other  days 
had  been  paraded  before  that  palace ;  but  that  they 
were  the  last  hope  of  Paris,  who  must  defend  all  that 
ahe  contamed  by  a  battle  under  her  walls.  The  rem- 
nants of  Marraont  and  Mortier's  corps  d'arm^e  made 
no  part  of  this  parade.  Their  diminished  bat  talions. 
and  disordered  state  of  equipment,  were  ill  calculated 
to  inspire  courage  into  the  public  mind.  They  were 
•concentrated  and  stationed  on  the  line  of  defence 
ab%a(hr  described,  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  city. 
But  the  mar^chals  themselves  entered  Paris,  and 
gave  their  assistance  to  the  military  councils  of  Jo- 
fimh  Bonaparte. 


mow  beyond  ilia  Loire^  or  at  least  in  that  dfraedoiL 
MWYia  Louisa  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  an  Amaton, 
though  graced  with  all  the  domestic  virtnep.    She 
was  also  placed  painihlly  m  the  course  of  a  war  be» 
twixt  her  husband  and  father.    Besides,  she  9beyeQ^ 
and  probably  with  no  lack  of  will,  Napoleon's  injunc- 
tions to  leave  the  capital,  if  danger  should  approach. 
She  lefl  Paris,*  therefore,  with  her  son,  who  is  said 
to  have  shown  an  unwillingness  to  depart,  which|  in 
a  child,  seemed  to  have  something  ominoos  in  itt 
Almost  all  the  civil  authorities  of  Bonapartc^s  gov- 
ernment left  the  city  at  the  same  tim&  after  destroy- 
ing the  private  records  of  the  high  police,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  the  crown  jewels,  and  much  of  tn^ 
puolic  treasure.  Joseph  Bonaparte  remained,  detaiii- 
mg  with  him,  somewhat,  it  is  said,  against  his  incli- 
nation, Canibac^r^s,  the  chancellor  of  the  emperor, 
whom,  though  somewhat  too  unwicldlv  for  the  char- 
acter, Napoleon  had,  in  one  of  his  late  conncils^ 
threatened  with  the  honours  and  dangen  of  the 
Colonelcy  of  a  battalion.    Joseph  himself  had  the 
talents  of  an  accomplished  man,  and  an  amiable 
member  of  society,  hut  they  do  not  seem  to  Have 
been  of  a  military  description.    He  saw  his  suter- 
in-law  depart,  attended  by  a  regiment  of  700  men, 
whom  some  writers  have  alleged  had  been  better 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the  city :  forgetting  of 
what  importance  it  was  to  Napoleon,  mat  the  person 
of  the  emperess  should  be  protected  alike  against  a 
roving  band  of  Hulans,  or  Ck>ssacks,  or  the  chance 
of  some  civic  mutiny.    These  arrangements  being 
made,  Joseph  published,  on  the  raormng  of  the  29tli, 
a  proclamation,  assuring  the  citizens  of  Paris,  that 
"  he  would  remain  with  them ;"  he  described  the 
enemy  as  a  single  straggling  column  which  had  a;>- 
proacned  from  Meaux,  and  required  them  by  a  brief 
and  valorous  resistance  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
French  name,  until  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  who^ 
he  assured  the  Parisians,  was  on  full  march  to  their 
succour.t 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  next  event- 
ful momins^  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  na- 
tional gnaras  assembled  in  force.  But  of  the  thou- 
sands which  obeyed  the  call,  a  great  part  were,  from 
age,  habits,  andf  want  of  inclination,  unfit  for  the 
service  demanded  from  them.  We  have  also  already 
alluded  to  the  scarcity  of  arms,  and^  certainly  there 
were  very  many  of  those  citizen-soldiers,  whom,  had 
weapons  been  more  plenty,  the  government  of  Bona- 
parte would  not  have  intrusted  with  them. 

Most  of  the  national  guardS|  who  were  suitably 
armed,  were  kept  within  the  barrier  until  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  then,  as  their  presence  became  necessa- 
ry, were  marchea  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  arrayed 
in  a  second  line  behind  the  regular  troops,  so  as 
rather  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  by  an  appearance 
of  numbers,  than  to  takes  very  active  share  in  the 
contest  The  most  serviceable  were,  however, 
draughted  to  act  as  sharpshooters,  and  several  bat- 
talions were  stationed  to  strengthen  particn{ar  points 
of  the  line.  The  whole  of  the  troops,  including  many 
volunteers,  who  actively  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
the  city,  might  be  between  10,000  and  20,000. 

The  proposed  assault  of  the  allies  was  to  be 
general  and  simultaneous,  along  the  whole  line  of 
defence.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  was  to 
attack  the  extreme  right  of  the  French,  in  the  wood 
of  Vincennes,  drive  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  and  the  village  of  Charenton,  and  thus  turn 
the  heights  of  Belleville.     The  Russian  general) 

•  ["At  half  put  ten  on  (hemoronf  of  the  nth,  Um  vnv&nm, 
in  a  brown  cloth  ridlnr  habit,  with  tho  Kiii£  of  Rome.  In  ons 
coAeb,  mirmunded  bj  gnardii,  and  Ibliowea  by  aerDrai  otiMT 
ooacbM.wfUi  attenduta, fuittod  Uie palaea;  the tpecUloiii ob- 
■ervhif  the  nntt  profovnd  ■Deooe."— JMfi^raNa  EMnit  i»  Pttth 
St  1814,  p.  60.] 

t  rSoavenira  de  Mad.  Dorand.  t  i.  p.  906.1 
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iUfht  ...  —  — . -. _ .  _ j^.  - 

exiiraiMd  their  discontent  at  the  nationaJ  fvud,  Ibr  permittoaf 
her  to  lea^  Pari*,  oa  ther  entertained  a  dastaTdly  hope  Chat  bar 
preaenee  wooM  praaerve  them  ftwn  the  veiMeanoe  of  the  alMi. 
For  the  fint  time  I  heaid  the  people  Apen&  dare  to  veat  eoar 
plainta  a«ainat  the  cmperttr.  a«  the  aolo  cauae  of  their  mpenttM 
caiamitr;  but  I  witnMmed  no  patiintje  feehnc  to  lepuae  CM 


Soavenira  de  Mad.  Dorand.  t  I.  p.  906.1    _     . 
"  I  aaw  tiie  proclamation  of  Hot  JcMfk  aeHfaiff  for  a  am,  oa 
Boujevarda,  where  graapa  of  people  were  aarambled.    The 
It  of  the  empercaa  coommI  eonaktoraMe  atenn.  ^Many  loDdly 
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Preparations  were  made  by  tho  government  to  re-   enaa»y."-Mnm«K  amm.  p.  n.) 
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^  t^fMn  napvemcfU  from  U;^  piib- 
_  ,,^_  ^  [^^l^  wasto  direct  ihwe  atrong  coJ- 
umaiL  wita  their,  artillery  and  po^or^I  reservea, 
in  order  to  attack  in  froui  the  important  heights,  of 
BfUevUIe  and  RomainVille,  and  the  villaget*  which 
ffftve  name  to  theni.  The  Russian  and  Prussian 
Dodygtiarda  had  charge  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
•^emy,  posted  upon  the  canal  de  TOurcq,  the  re- 
B^rvca  of  which  occupied  the  eminence  called  Mont- 
martra  The  army  of  Silesia  was  to  assail  the  left 
or  (he  French  line,  so  as  to  turn  and  carry  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  from  the  northeast.  The 
third  division  of  the  allied  army,  and  a  strong  bodv 
of  cavalry,  were  kept  in  reserve.  Before  the  nttack 
commenced,  two  successive  flags  of  truce  were  de- 
spatched to  summon  the  city  to  caoitulate.  Both 
were  refused  admittance;  so  that  the  intention  of 
the  defenders  of  Paris  appeared  fixed  to  hazard  an 
engagement 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Parisians, 
who  had  assembled  in  anxious  crowds  at  the  bar- 
riers of  St.  Deuis  and  of  Vincennes,  the  outlets 
from  Paris,  corresponding  with  the  two  extremities 
of  the  line,  became  sensible,  from  the  dropping 
succession  of  musket  shots,  which  sounded'like  the 
detached  paltering -of  large  dropfc»  of  rain  before  a 
thuaderstorm,  that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
already  commenced.  Presently  platoons  of  musk- 
etry, witii  a  closa  and  heavy  fire  of  cannon,  from 
the  direction  of  Belleville,  announced  that  the  en- 
gagement had  become  general  on  that  part  of  the 
hne. 

General  Rayefski  had  bc^un  the  attack  by  push- 
/ing  forward  a  column,  with  the  purpose  of  tnrn- 
ini?  the  heights  of  Rotnainville  on  the  ri;,'ht ;  but  its 
progress  having  been  arrested  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  the  Kronch  suddenly  becninc  the  af^:.^ail- 
anls,  and  under  the  command  of  Mnrmonf,  ruslied 
forward  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  villngc  of 
Pantin,  in  advnnco  of  their  line;  an  important  po.«t, 
which  they  had  abandoned  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, at  tlie  approach  of  the  allied  army.  It  was 
insianily  recovered  by  the  Rus.-^ian  grenadiers,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and  the  French,  aliiiough 
they  several  times  attempted  to  resume  thcoflbns^ivc, 
were  driven  back  by  the  Russians  on  the  villages  of 
Belleville  and  i\Icsniltiiuntant,  while  the  allies  push- 
ed forward  throush  the  wood  of  Romainville,  under 
th(^  acclivity  of  the  heichtSr  The  most  detormintd 
and  sustained  fire  was  directed  upon  them  from  the 
French  batteries  along  the  whole  hne.  Several  of 
these  were  served  by  the  youths  of  the  Polytechnic 
school  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  tMiowed  the  greatest  activity  and  the  most 
devoted  courage.  The  French  infantry  rushed  re- 
peatedly in  columns  from  the  heights,  where  oppor- 
tunities occurred  to  check  the  progress  of  the  allies. 
They  were  as  often  repulsed  by  the  Russians,  each 
new  attempt  giving  rise  to  fresh  conflicts  and  more 
gfperal  slaughter,  while  a  continued  and  dispersed 
combat  of  sharpshooters  took  place  among  the 
groves,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  the  villas,  with 
which  the  heights  are  covered.  At  length,  by  order 
of.,  Cleoeral  oe  Tolli,  the  Russian  Commander-in- 
chief,  the  front  attack  on  the  heights  was  sus- 
pended until  the  operations  of  the  allies  on  the  other 
points  should  permit  it  to  be  resumed  at  a  cheaper 
risk  of  loss.  The  Russian  regiments  which  had 
been  dispersed  as  sharpshooters,  were  withdrawn, 
and  agam  formed  in  rank,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  French  seized  this  opportunity  to  repossess 
themselves  of  the  yi)1age  of  Pantin,  and  to  assume 
a  momentary  supenoritv  in  the  contest. 

Blucher  had  received  bis  orders  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  could  not  commence  the  attack  so  early  as 
that  upon  the  left.  About  eleven  o'clock,  having 
cooteated  himself  with  observing  and  blockading  a 
body  of  French  troops,  who  occupied  the  village  of 
St.  Denis,  he  directed  the  columns  of  General 
Lnngcron  against  the  village  of  Aubervillicrs,  and, 
having  surmounted  the  ohsthnate  opposition  which 
was  there  made,  moved  them  by  the  road  of  Clichy, 
Ti|ht  agtunet  the  extremity  of  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre, whilst  the  division  of  Eieisi  and  D'Yorok 


rqMditd  to  Btttok  in  flank  4lM  titaget  qf^a^*' 
lotte  and  Pantin,  and  thus  sostainth^  aitack  on  tlie 
centre  i^nd  ri^t  of  the  F^noh.     The  dcfendera^ 
strongly  intrenehad  and  prateeted  by  pqwetfbl  bat- 
teries, opp<wedihe  moat  fermidnble  reeistan^  and 
as  the  ground  was  broken  and  iropracHeable  for 
cavalry,  many  of  the  attacking  columns  suffered 
severely.    When  the  diviMona  of  the  Silesian  array, 
commanded  by  Prince  Wiluam  of  Prussia,  first 
came  to  the  asnstance  of  me'  original  assailants 
upon  the  centre,  the  French  concentrated  themselves 
on  the  strong  post  of  La  Villette,  and  the  farm  of 
Rouvroy,  ana  continued  to  offer  the  most  desperate 
resistance  in  defence  of  these  points.    Upon  the  al- 
lied left  wing,  the  Prussian  ^ards,  and  those  of 
Baden,   threw  themselves  with   rival  impetuosity 
into  the  village  of  Pantin,  and  carried  it  at  ihe  point 
of  the  bayonet.      During   these    advantaRca,  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  allies,  had  forced  his  way  to  Vincennes,  and' 
threatened  ine  ri^ht  of  the  French  bntialions  posted 
nt  Belleville,  as  had  been  projected  in  the  plan  of 
the  attack.     Grencral  Rayefski  renewed  the  siis- 

Kended  assault  upon  these  heights  in  front,  when 
e  learned  that  they  were  thus  in  some  measure 
turned  in  flank,  and  succeeded  in  earning  ihose  of 
Romainville,  with  the  village.  Mnrmonl  and  Ou- 
dinot  in  vuin  attempted  u  charge  upon  the  al/ied 
troops,  who  hod  thus  establishecT themselves  on  the 
French  line  of  defence.  They  were  repulsed  and 
pursued  by  the  victors,  who,  following  up  their  ad- 
VBiiiage,  possopstni  themselves  successively  of  the 
vil!n;;es  of  Belleville  and  Mrsnilmontant,  the  Butte 
de  >t.  Chaumont,  and  the  fine  artillery  which  de- 
fen<kd  this  hno. 

About  the  s'lme  time  the  nllage  of  Charonne,  on 
the  rii^ht  extreniity  of  the  heights,  wa.«i  also  carric4, 
arid  tlic  whole  line  of  def  ncc  occupied  by  the  riaht 
win^of  \\ni  French  fell  into  po^sc^i-ion  ot  the  nlli-js. 
Their  liqht  horse  bei^an  to  peneirntefrom  Vinccnrjos 
us  far  as  tho  barrit^rs  of  Paris,  and  their  guns  qnd 
mortars  upon  the  heights  were  turned  upon  the  cii>'. 
The  centre  of  the  French  army,  stationed  upon  tlie 
canal  de  I'Ourcq,  had  hitherto  stood  firm,  protected 
by  the  redoubt  at  Rouvroy,  with  eighteen  heavy 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  by  tHe  village  of  La  Villette, 
which  f  jrmed  the  key  of  the  position.  But  the  right 
flnnk  of  their  line  bcmpf  tumetl  by  those  troops  wiio 
had  become  possessed  of  Romninviile,  the  allies 
overwhelmed  this  part  of  the  line  also;  and,  car- 
rying by  assault  the  farm  of  Rouvroy.  with  its  strong 
redoubt,  and  the  village  of  La  Villette,  drove  the 
centre  of  the  French  back  upon  the  citv.  A  body 
of  French  cavalry  attempted  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  allied  columns,  but  were  repulsed  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the  black  hussars  of 
Brandenburgh.  Meanwhile  the  right  vrin^  of  the 
Silesian  army  approached  close  to  ine  foot  of  Mont- 
martre, and  Count  Langeron'a  corps  were  preparing 
to  storm  this  last  remaining  defensible  post,  when 
a  flag  of  truce  appeared,  to  demand  a  cessation  oQ 
hostilities. 

It  appears  that,  in  tbe  morning.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte had  shown  himself  to  the  nefcnders  ridine 
along  the  lines,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  haa 
repeated  to  all  the  corps  en^agcd,«the  assurance 
that  he  would  live  and  die  with  tnem.  There  is 
reason  to  think,  that  if  he  did  not  quite  credit  that 
such  extensive  preparations  for  assault  were  made 
by  a  single  division  of  the  allies,  yet  be  believed  be  had 
to  do  with  only  one  of  their  two  armies,  and  not  with 
their  united  force.  He  w»as  undeceived  by  a  person 
named  Peyre,  called,  by  some,  an  engineer  officet  . 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and. 
by  others,  a  superintendent  belonging  to  the  corps  oi 
firemen  in  that  city.  Peyre,  it  seems,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  Cossacks  the  night  before,  and 
was  carried  in  the  morning  to  the  presence  ot  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  Bondy.  In  his  route  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  calculating  The  immense  force  ot 
the  armies  now  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Thrpu^ 
the  medium  of  this  officer,  the  Emperor  Aiexao^t 
explained  the  intentions  oif  the  allied  sovereigns,  to 
alfow  fair  terms  to  the  city  of  Paris,  provided  it  wa* 


} 
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not  D^  in  i^e  pQwer  flfl^ft  6i  the  Qmpen>r,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  or  the  allied  geqi^rala,  to  prevent  the 
total  destmcrioD  of  the  town. 

MoHB.  Peyre,  thus  erected  into  a  commissioner  and 
en\oy  of  crowned  heads,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  with 
danger  and  difiiculty  found  bis  way  into  the  French 
lines,  tn^rou^'h  the^flre  which  v^aa  maintained  in 
every  direction.  He  was  introduced  to  Joseph,  to 
whom  he  delivered  his  message,  and  showed  procla- 
mations to  the  city  of  Pari&  with  which  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  had  intrusted  uim.  Joseph  hesitated, 
at  first  inclining  to  capitulate,  then  pulling  up  reso- 
lution, and  determining  to  abide  ihe  chance  of  arms. 
He  continued  irresolute,  blood  flowing  Cast  around 
him,  until  about  noon,  when  the  enemy's  columns 
threatening  an  attack  on  Montmartre,  and  the  shells 
and  bullets  from  the  artillery,  which  was  in  position 
to  cover  the  attempt,  flying  fast  over  the  heads  of 
him£>clf  and  liis  ataw,  lie  sent  Pcyre  to  General 
Marmont,  who  acted  as  commander-in-chief,  with 
permission  to  the  marcchql  to  demand  a  cessation 
of  arms.  At  the  same  time,  Joseph  himself  fled 
with  his  whole  attendaots;  thus  abandoning  the 
troops,  whom  his  exhortations  had  engaged  in  the 
bloody  and  hopelesii  resistance  of  which  he  had  sol- 
eninly  promised  to  oartake  the  dangers.*  Marmont. 
with  Moncey,  and  tne  other  generals  who  conducteu 
the  defence,  now  saw  all  hopes  of  making  il  jjood  at 
an  end.  The  whole  Une  was  carried,  exceplmg  the 
singlepost  of  Montmartre,  which  was  turned,  and  on 
the  pomt  of  beiii^  stornie^l  on  boih  flanks,  as  wdlas 
in  front;  the  Pance  Royal  of  Wirlemberi4  had  occu- 

.  pied  Cliarcnlon,  with  its  bridge  over  ihe  Marne,  and 
pu-^hing  forward  on  the  hiyh-rpiid  from  ihtncc  to 
Faris,  nis  advance  posts  were  already  skirmishing 
nt  tlie  harriers  called  the  Tronc ;  and  a  puny  of 
Cossacks  had  been  with  difficulty  repulsed  from 
the  faubourg  St.  Auloine,  on  which  they  made 
a  J/jutra,  Th^  city  of  Paris  is  iTierely  surrounded 
by  au  ordinary  wall,  to  prevent  snmf^'gUng.  The 
barriers  are  not  much  stronger  tli<in  any  ordi- 
nary tarnpike  gate,  and  the  stockade  with  which 
they  had  been  barricadyd,  could  have  been  cleared 
away  by  a  ftiw  blows  of  tlw  pioneers'  axes.  Add  to 
thits  that  the  heights  couiiuanding  the  city,  Mont- 
martre excepted,  were  in  comph  te  possession  of  the 
enemy;  that  a  bomb  or  luo,  thrown  nrobably  to  in- 
timidate the  citizemi,  had  already  fallen  in  tne  fau- 
buuFit;  Mootniartre,  and  the  chussee  d'Anlin;  and 
thatitNMis  evident  that  anyntlemot  to  protract  tlie 
defence  of  Paris,  niust  be  attended  with  utter  ruin  to 
the  town  /and  its  inhabitants.  Marshal  Marmont, 
influenced  by  these  considerations,  despatched  a  flag 
of  truce  to  General  Barclay  de  Tolli,  requesting  a 
suspension  of  hostiliUes,  to  arrange  the  terms  on 
which  Paris  waa  to  be  surrendered.  Tho  armistice 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  Montmartre,  theonlv 
defeiisible  part  of  the  line  which  the  French  still 
continued  to  occupy,  ahoold  be  delivered  up  to  the 
aliiea.  Deputies  were  appointed  on  both  sides,  to 
adjuat  the  terras  of  surrender,  These  were  speedily 
settled.  The  French  regular  troopa  were  permitted 
to,  retire  from  Paris  unmolested,  and  the  metrop- 
olis was  next  day  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  to  whose  generosity  it  was  recommended, 
.^bus  ended  the  assault  of  Pahs,  after  a  bloody 
aotiQn,  in  which  the  ^e^ders  lost  upwards  of  4000 
in  kiUed  and  wounded ;  and  the  allies,  who  had  to 
svocm  wt^u-defended  batteries,  redoubts,  and  iri  french- 
men ts,  perhaps  about  twice  the  number.  Tliey  re- 
mHiqed  masters  of  the  line  at  all  points,  and  took 
neplv  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  When  nis^i 
feo,  the  multiplied  and,  crowded  watch-fiures  that 
opoui'ied  the  whole  chain  of  heights  on  which  the 

.  yioiors  now  bivouacked,  indicated  to  the  astonished 
inhft^tants  of  the  French  metropolis,  how  numerous 

*  L"  PriiM  Joaeph.  cbwrvjiif  the  vast  nurober  of  the  coerajr'n 
tfOops  tbat  bad  «rntod  at  f  hs  fuut  of  Montmartre,  was  convineed 
tktfft  tkv  cawtuloiion  ooald  bo  no  kmfur  dulayed.  He  fftTo  the 
POBSiiary  powren  to  lite  Duke  uf  R^uaa ;  and  immediately  pro* 
eeeded  tonefn  t^e  fovMMuani  ai  Biou.'*'-BABOn  Fain,  p.  S&J 
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state  ef  Paittai  in  Pufia  — RontUne-RevoHitionirta— Booapsit- 
iBto.-Tall»yraiid.-Cbatesuhriaod.-litoeion  to  the  Allied  80v- 
eraiena-- 1  beir  Aoawor  — Eflbria  of  the  BoqaparUata.— Feelioa 
of  the  inwett  clanet— oTUie  niiddlmi  rank*.— Neutrality  of  the 
NatMNial  Ouanl.>-Growinff  eonfidence  of  the  Royalkitt.— Pn>> 
cJamatiooa  aed  White  Cookadea.— Crowdi  aaaombie  at  Uie 
fiaulevanla.~The  Alliea  are  received  vrithabouta  of  weicooM.— 
Their  Army  relirea  to  Quarters— and  the  Coaaacks  ou-ouao  io 
the  Cbaunpa  Elyt^ea. 

Thk  battle  was  fought  and  won ;  but  it  remained  a 
high  and  doubtful  Question  in  what  way  the  victory 
was  to  be  improved,  so  as  to  produce  results  of  far 
greater  consequence  than  usually  follow  from  the 
mere  military  occupation  of  an  enemy's  capitai» 
While  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  rest,  eX' 
hausted  by  the  fatigues  and  anxiedes  of  the  dayi 
manx  secret  conclaves,  on  different  principles.  Mers 
held  in  the  ciiy  of  Paris  ui^on  the  night  after  the  as- 
sault. >Some  of  these  even  yet  endeavoured  to  organ- 
ize the  means  of  resistance,  and  some  to  find  oub 
what  mtKlern  policy  has  called  a  Mtzso-tertnim^ 
some  third  expedient,  between  the^iak  of  standing  by 
Napoleon,  and  (hat  of  recalling  the  banished  fainilv. 

The  only  middle  mode  whicn  could  have  succeed- 
ed, wouM  have  been  a  regency  under  the  empcress ; 
and  FoucheV  Memoirs  state,  that  if  ho  had  been  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  estab*' 
lishin^  a  new  order  of  things  upon  such  a  bnsos 
The  assertion  maybe  safely  disputed.    To  Austria 
such  a  plan  might  have  had  some  recommenda- 
tions; but  to  the  sovereigns.and  statesmen  of  the 
other  allied  nations,  iheproposal  would  only  have  apr 
peared  a  liuvice  to  obtain  immediate  peace,  and  keep- 
the  throne,  as  il  were,  in  commission,  that  Bona- 
parte niighi  ascend  it  at  bin  pleasure.^ 

We  have  the  greatest  duubts  whether,  among  tlio 
ancient  chiefs  of  the  revolut  on^  most  of  whooiTiad, 
as  hackneyed  toyls,  lost  credit  m  theplibliceye,  both 
by  want  of  principle  and  political  inconaigtcncy, 
there  remained  any  who  could  have  maintained  a 
popular  interest  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  royalists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bonapnrdsls  on  the  other. 
The  few  who  renmined  steady  to  their  democratic 
principles,  Napoleon  had  discredited  snd  thrown 
into  the  shade;  and  he  had  rendered  many  of  the 
others  still  more  inefTiciont,  by  showing  that  they 
werjQ  accessible  to  bribery  and  to  ambition,  and  that 
ancient  demasofiues  could,  without  much  trouble, 
be  transmutea  mto  supple  and  obsequious  cour- 
tiers. Their  day  of  power  and  interest  was  past, 
and  the  exaggerated  vehemence  of  their  democratic 

*  ["  Durinj(  tlie  battle,  the  BouJevarda  des  Itallcna,  and  the 
CaRf.  Tortoiii,  were  thronged  with  ftuiliionable  loanf:«;ra  of  both 
Boxes.  aitUnit  as  umal  <in  the  chair*  phiecd  there,  ami  appearing- 
abnoat  unintereatcd  apeciatora  of  the  number  of  wounded  r'reoob, 
and  priaoncn  of  tiiu  alliea,  which  were  broocht  in.  About  two 
o'clock,  a  general  cry  of  lauve  qui  peur  was  heard  on  tjie  Boule- 
vards: this  raurfcd  a  grneral  nnd  confuned  fHght,  which  eprrad 
like  the  undulationa  of  a  wave,  etcn  beyoed  the  Pont  nea£ 
During  the  whole  o4'lhe  botlje,  Mnutaled  aoldiara  crawled  into  Une 
sUi>cJa,  and  luy  down  to  die  on  ttte  pavement.  The  Moniteur  ot' 
this  (lay  was  a  full  sheet ;  but  no  notice  tvas  taken  nf  tiie  war  or 
the  army.  Four  oolumna  were  occupied  by  an  article  on  the  dia- 
mode  worka  of  Denia.  and  three  with  a  diaaeOatieo  <si  the  exiat* 
enoo  of  Troy."- MeawroNe  £«ma,  pp.  M-«S.) 

}  [The  pnMOge  is  curious,  whether  we  regard  it  as  really  enaaa 
atin^  fmm  Fouch^,  or  placed  in  the  mouth  of  that  active  re\*oi« 
ttonist  by  Bome  one  who  v^l  underatond  the  genius  of  the  part|> 
"  Had  I  'been  at  Paris  at  that  Une,"  <t)io  period  of  the  sicr* 
namel/O  "the  weiiriitof  my  inflaeoee,  doubtlcaa,  and  my  per 
ac((uuintance  with  tiie  secrete  of  every  party,  wqiua  luive  cnr' 
me  to  give  these  cxtraonilnarj'  event*  a  veiy  dinerent  dircc 
My  prepondcraiu».  and  tlie  iivomptneaa  of  my  dectiitai,  woDldt 
have  pradonnnated  over  the  more  alow  and  mysterious  infliienoft 
of  TalleyraDd.  That  elevatt-o  personage  could  not  have  made 
hi«  way  unLsa  we  had  been  hamcased  to  the  some  car.  I  would 
liave  revealed  to  him  the  ramliications  of  my  politiral  plan,  affd, 
in  apite  of  the  odious  policy  of  Savarr,  tin  ridtcnioua  govemmcQf 
of  Cambac€r»;s.  Uaa  ticutenancy  of  ine  pvi>pot  Joi>erh,  aod  tat^ 
Itsme  s|)irit  of  tbc  setiate,  we  would  have  nrcalliod  new  life  Into 
the  carrasa  of  the  revuliition,  and  thc«e  degraded  r-etriciana  woulff 
not  have  thought  uf  acting  exdusivvly  for  Uieir  own  uitcrcata.  Bf& 
our  united  impni«e,  we  %vould  have  pronounced  before  the  inlet* 
fu  uci'  of  any  foreign  mfluence.  tlie  dethrvnemenl  of  Napoleoiu 
and  proclaimed  the  regency,  of  which  I  had  already  traced  the 
baaia  Thia  concbision  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  pro* 
aervod  the  revolution  and  ila  phociplea.*'— Af^nsoiret,  L  il  p.  zm  1 
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ofbSoiii  l»d  no  kmger  any  efibct  on  the  lower  ehfltea,  tShU,  thar  in  tendon.  Mon^i^ar  l>6bliei,  t&6  fiand^ ' 
who  werein  a  gtdftt  proportion  atta<shed  to  the  enroire.  man  intrusted  wi^  thia  communiciition,  ezecoMl 
The  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  long  hifi  mission  at  the  expenae  of  Considerable  persooal 
«ombininj$  and  extending  their  efforts  and  opinions,  danger,  and  returned  into  Pans  with  the  answer, 
which  gained,  chiefly  among  the  higher  orders,  a  sort  that  the  allies  had  dettormined  to  avoid  all  appdtt- 
of  fathion  wrhieh  those  of  the  democrats  had  lost. !  ance  of  dictating  to  France  respecting  anyihrnuy  or 
Talleyrand  was  acceptable  to  them  as  himself  noble  mode  of  government*  and  that  althousfa  they  wodd 
by  birth,  and  he  knew  better  than  any  one  bow  to  most  joyrolly  and  willingly  acknowledge  the  Boor- 
apply  the  lever  to  unfasten  the  deep  foundations  of  bons,  yet  it  could  only  be  m  conseqnenoe  of  a  piib- 
Napoleon's  power.  Of  his  address,  though  not  lie  declaration  in  their  favour.  At  the  same  time 
aaccessful  in  the  particular  instance,  Las  Cases  gives  Monsieur  Douhet  was  furnished  with  a  proclama- 
us  a  curious  specimen.  Talleyrand  desired  to  sound  don  of  the  allie^  signed  Schwartzenbei^  whict^ 
the  oi)inion  or  Decr^  about  the  time  of  the  crisis  without  mentionmg  the  Bourbons,  was  powerfully 
of  which'  we  are  treating.  He  drew  that  minister  i  calculated  to  serve  their  cause.  It  declarad  the 
towards  the  chimney^  and  opening  a  volume  of '  friendly  intention  of  the  allies  towards  France,  and 
JIfontesquien,  said  as  if  in  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  .  represented  the  power  of  the  government  which  now 
4X>nver8ation.  "  I  found  a  passage  here  this  morning,  |  oppressed  them,  as  the  omy  obstade  to  instant 
which  struck  me  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  here   peace.    The  allied  sovereigns,  it 


it  is,  in  such  a  book  and  chapter,  page  so  and  so. 
Whin  a  prinee  luu  raiaed  him»e(/'  euxwe  all  totM, 
vfun  kU  tvranny  becomes  insupportable^  there  re- 

UMitu  nothing  to  the  oppressed  subject  except" 

"  It  is  quite  enough,"  said  Decr^  placing  his  hand 
apon  Talleyrand's  mouth}  "I  will  hear  no  more, 
shut  your  book."  And  Talleyran4  closed  the  book, 
aa  if  nothing  remarkable  had  happened.* 

An  agent  of  such  extraordinaly  tact  was  not 
fipequentlsr  baffled,  in  a  city,  and  at  a  time,  when  so 
many  were,  A'om  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  and  all 
^e  other  strongest  passions,  desirous,  according  to 
the  Roman  phrase,  of  a  new  state  of  thines.  He 
ha()  been  unceasingly  active,  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful, in  convincing  the  Royalists,  that  the  king 
must  purchase  the  recovery  of  nis  authority  by  Con- 
senting to  place  the  monarchy  on  a  constirational 
footing ;  and  in  persuading  another  class,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  most  favourable 
diancc  for  the  settlement  of  a  free  system  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  did  this  accomplished  poUtician  limit  his 
efforts  to  those  who  had  loyalty  to  be  awakened. 
and  a  love  of  liberty  to  be  rekindled,  but  extended 
them  through*  a  thousand  rami^cations,  through 
every  class  of  persons.  To  the  bold  he  offered  an 
enterprise  lequiring  courage;  to  the  timid  (a  numer- 
ous class  at  the  time)  he  showed  the  road  of  safety ; 
to  the  ambitious,  the  prospect  of  gaining  power :  to 
the  guilty,  the  assurance  of  indemnity  and  safety. 
He  had  inspired  resolution  even  into  the  councils  of 
the  aUies.  A  note  from  him  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, in  the  following  words,  is  said  to  nave  deter- 
mined that  prinoe  to  persevere  in  the  march  upon 
Paris.  "You  venmre  nothing,"  said  this  laconic 
billet,  "  when  you  may  safely  venture  every  things 
venture  once  more." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Talleyrand  wrought 
in  this  deep  intrigue  without  active  coadjutors. 
The  Abb6  de  Pradt,  whose  lively  woiks  have  so 
often  given  some  interest  to  our  page&  was  deeplv 
involved  in  the  transactions  of  that  busy  period, 
and  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  against 
that  of  his  former  master.  Bournonville  and  other 
aenators  were  engaged  in  the  same  cabals. 

The  Royalists,  on  their  own  part,  were  m  the 
Vighest  state  of  activity,  and  prepared  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  to  obtain  tho  mastery  of  the  public 
spirit.  At  this  most  critical  moment  all  was  done, 
by  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  which  eloquence 
could  effect,  to  appeal  to  the  affectionsu  perhaps  even 
the  prejudices  of^thepeople,  in  his  celebrated  pamph- 
let, entitled^  "Of  Bonaparte  and  the  Bouitwns." 
This  vigorous  and  affecting  comparison  between  the 
days  wnen  France  was  in  peace,  and  honour  under 
her  own  monarohs,  contrasted  with  those  in  which 
Europe  appeared  in  arms  under  her  walls,  had  been 
written  above  a  month,  and  the  manuscript  was  con- 
e»al^  by  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  in  ner  bosom. 
It  was  now  privately  nrinted.  So  was  a  prodama- 
lion  by  Monsieur,  made  in  the  name  of  his  brother, 
the  late  King  of  France.  Finally,  in  a  private  as- 
sembly of  the  principal  Royalists,  amongst  whom 
were  the  illustrious  names  of  Ruhan,  Rochefoocault. 
Montmorency,  and  Noailles,  it  wns  resolved  to  send 
*  deputation  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  learn,  if  pos- 


eigns,  it  was,  stated,  aoniiit 
but  to  see  a  salutary  government  in  France,  who 
would  cement  the  fViendly  imion  of  aU  nstiona.  It 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Paris  to  pronounce  their 
opinion,  and  accelerate  the  peace  of^the  worid.t 

Furnished  with  this  important  document,  which 
plainly  indicated  the  private  wishes  of  the  allies^ 
the  Royalists  resolved  to  make  an  effort  on  the 
morning  of  March  Slst.  It  was  at  first  designed 
they  should  assemble  five  hundred  n^tlemen  in 
arms ;  but  this  plan  was  prudently  laid  asidfe  and 
they  determined  to  relinqiuish  all  appearance  of  ibrca^ 
ana  address  the  citizens  only  by  means  of  persoaaion. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  friends  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment were  not  idle.    "Hie  conduct  of  the  lowet 
classes,  during  the  battle  on  the  hd^hta,  had  as- 
sumed an  alarming  character.    For  a  tuae  they  had 
hstcned  with  a  sort  of  stupified  terror  to  the  distant 
thunders  of  the  fight,  beheld  the  wounded  and  fugi- 
tives crowd  m  at  the  barriers,  and  gazed  inuaelesa 
wonder  on  the  hurried  march  of  troops  moving  out 
in  haste  to  reinforce  the  lines.    At  Length,  the  nu- 
merons  crowds  which  assembled  in  the  Boulevards^ 
and  particularly  in^he  streets  near  the  Palais  Royal, 
assumed  a  more  acuve  appearance.    Tliere  began  to 
emerge  from  the  suburbs  and  lanes  those  degraded 
members  of  theeommunitVi  whose  uaviah  labour  is 
only  relieved  by  coarse  debauchery,  mviable  for  the 
most  part  to  the  more  decent  classes  of  society,  but 
whom  periods  of  public  calamity  or  agitation  pnng 
into  view,  to  add  to  the  general  confonon  and  ter- 
ror.   They  gather  in  times  of  public  danger,  as  birds 
of  ill  omen  and  noxious  reptiles  are  said  to  do  st  toe 
rising  of  a  tropical  hurricane;  and  their  fellow-citi- 
zens look  with  equal  disgust  and  dread  upon  faces 
and  figures,  aa  strange  to  them  as  if  they  had  issued 
from  some  distant  and  savage  land.    Pans,  like 
every  great  metropolis,  has  her  share,  and  more  than 
her  share,  of  thia  unwholesome  population.    It  was 
the  frantic  convocations  of  this  claaa  which  had  at 
once  insttoited  and  carried  into  eflect  the  principai 
horrors  of  Ae  revolution,  and^  they  seemed  now  re- 
solved to  signalize  its  conclusion  by  the  deslraetion 
of  the  capital.    Most  of  these  banditd  were  uiMler 
the  influence  of  Bonaparte's  police,  and  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  various  arts  which  his  emissaries  em- 
ployed.   At  one  time,  horaemen  galloped  throvgh 
the  crowd,  exhorting  them  to  take  arms,  sad  assur- 
ing them  that  Bonaparte  had  already  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  allies.  Again  they  were  told  that  the  Kinc 
of  Prussia  was  made  prisoner,  with  a  eommn  oi 
10,000  men.    At  other  times,  similar  eraisssriea,  an- 
noandng  that  the  aUies  had  entered  the  suburbs^ 
and  were  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  exhorting  His 
citizens,  by  placards  pasted  on  the  wails,  to  skat 
their  shops,  and  prepare  to  defend  their  houses. 

This  invitation  to  make  the  last  earthly  8aeri6eet 
in  behalf  of  a  military  despot,  to  which  Zaragoaaa 
had  submitted  in  defenoe  of  Her  national  indepeiMl* 
enoe,  was  ill  received  by  the  mhaUtants.  A  ftas 
state  haa  millions  of  necks,  but  a  despotic  flov«i»> 
msnt  is  in  the  situation  desired  by  the  imperiu  tyrant 

t  (Lmdoa  Gnetts,  April «.— "  Eailr  In  tha    . ^.^ 

March,  before  the  hsitkn  wtn  aaen,  tha  mMknetpm 
amif  climbed  up  tha  pdiMidM  of  Aw  borier  RoohMhMi 
look  into  Parii    Thiqr  tiiraw  thii  pndaoMtian  ami  raa 
and  tfamoidi  thfr  iron  tftes.^'^Mssmsits  Snmu,  p.  111.1 
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•—it  haftbttt  onr.  When  U  w«i obivioufl  that  the  Bm* 
fieior  mpoIe<«n  had  lost  his  ascendeocy,  'i}o  shop- 
keeper in  raiis  was  fool  enough  to  risk,  in  his  cause, 
his  shop,  his  family,  and  his  lifi^  or  to  consent  to 
measures  for  preserving  the  capital,  which  word  to 
commence  by  abandoning  to  the  allied  troops,  and 
the  scam  of  their  own  population,  all  that  was,  to 
Aim.  individually,  worth  fighting  for.  The  placards 
we  have  mentioned  were  pullea  down,  therefore,  as 
fast  as  they  were  posted  up ;  and  there  was  an  evi- 
dent dJEiposition,  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of 
citizens  and  the  national  guards,  to  discourage  all 
counsels  which  tended  to  stimulate  resistance  to  tho 
desperate  extremity  therein  recommended. 

Nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  capital  continued 
Tery  alarming,  the  lower  classes  exhibiting  altemate- 

Sr  tn^,  sytnptoms  of  panio  terror,  of  liiry.  and  of' 
Mpair.  ,They  demanded  arms,  of  which  a  few 
were  distribute  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
had  Napoleon  arrived  among  them  in  the  struggle, 
there  would  have  been  a  dreadful  battle,  in  which 
Paris,  in  all  probability,  would  have  shai«d  the  fate 
of 'Moscow.  But  when  the  cannonade  ceased,  when 
^e  flight  of  Joseph,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  city, 
6ecamejmblic1y  known,  this  conflict  of  jarring  pas- 
sions died  away  into  silence,  and  the  imperturba- 
ble and  impassive  composure  of  the  national  guard 
maintained  the  absolute  tranquillity  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  Royalists  were 
•een  in  groups  in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  the  Garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Boulevards,  and  other  public 
places.  They  distributed  the  proclamations  of  the 
allies,  and  raised  the  long-forgotten  cry  of  Vivt  U 
Hoi  /  At^  first,  none  save  those  engaged  in  the  peril- 
ous experiment,  durst  echo  back  a  signal  so  danger- 
ous ;  but  by  degrees  the  crowds  increased,  the  leaders 
sot  on  horseback,  and  distributed  white  cockades, 
lilies,  and  otheremblemsof  loyalty,  displaying  ban- 
ners, at  the  same  time^  made  out  of  their  own  nand- 
fcerchiefs.  The  ladies  of  their  party  came  to  their 
Msistance.  The  Princess  of  Leon,  Yicnmtesse  of 
Chateaubriand,  Comtesse  of  Choiseuil,  and  other 
women  of  rank,  joined  the  nrocession,  distributing 
on  all  hands  the  emblems  or  their  party,  and  tearing 
Cheh  dress  to  make  white  cockades,  when  the  regu- 
lar stock  was  exhausted.  The  better  class  of  the 
bourgeois  began  to  catch  the  flame,  and  remembered 
tiieir  old  royalist  opinions,  and  by  whom  they  were 
defeated  on  the  celebrated  day  of  the  Sections,  when 
Bonaparte  laid  the  foundation  of  hisftme  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  nstional  guard.  Whole  pickets  began 
to  adopt  the  white,  instead  of  the  tnreo-coloured 
eo<*kad6 ;  yet  the  voices  were  far  from  unanimous, 
,  anH,  on  many  points,  parties  of  different  principles 
met  and  skirmished  together  in  the  streets.  But  the 
tendency  to  discord  was  diverted  and  the  attention 
of  the  Parisians,  of  all  classes  ana  opinions,  sudden- 
ly fixed  upon  toe  imposing  and  terrible  spectacle  of 
me  army  of  the  allies,  which  now  began  to  enter  the 
city. 

The  sovereigns  had  previously  received  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Pantin,  the  magistrates  of  Paris,  and  Alexan- 
der had  expressed  himself  in  language  still  more  ex- 
pKeit  than  that  of  their  proclamation.  He  made 
war.  he  said,  on  Napoleon  alone :  one  who  had  been 
bJB  friend,  but  relinquished  that  character  to  become 
lita  enemy,  and  inflict  on  his  empire  great  evils. 
He  was  not,  however,  come  to  retaliate  those  inju- 
ries, but  to  make  a  secure  peace  with  any  govern- 
ment which  France  might  select  for  herself  "  I  am 
at  peae&"  said  the  emperor,  "  with  France,  and  at 
war  with  Napoleon  alone." 

These  gracious  expressions  were  received  'with 
the  more  gratitude  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  that,  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  the  Russian  prince  as  a 
barbarous  and  vindictive  enemy.  The  measure  of 
restoring  the  Bourbons  seemed  now  to  be  regarded 
by  almost  every  one,  not  particularly  connected  with 
tae  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  like  a  haven  on  the  lee- 
ward, unexpectedfy  open  to  a  tempest- tossed  and 
endangered  vessel.  There  was  no  loss  of  honour  in 
adopting  it.  since  the  French  received  back  their 
own  rofdi  mmUy— there  was  no  compulsion,  since 


thtf  leaeivvdthemiipoatheirownfree^hDiM.  T^ 
escaped  from  a  mat  and  imminent  danger,  as  a  it 
had  been  by  a  bridge  of  gold. 

An  immense  crowd  nued  the  Boulevards,  (a  large 
wide  open  promenade,  which,  under  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinctive namesi  forms  a  circuit  round  the  city,)  in 
order  to,  witness  the  eptrance  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  their  army,  whom,  in  the  succession  of  four-and- 
twentv  hours,  this  mutable  people  were  disposed  to 
regard  as  friends  rather  than  enemies,— a  disposition 
which  increased  until  it  amoonted  to  enthusiasm « 
for  the  persons  of  those  princes,  against  whom  a 
bloody  battle  had  been  fought  yesterday  under  the 
walls  of  Paris,  in  evidence  of  which  mortal  strife, 
there  still  remained  blackening  in  the  sun  the  unbu- 
ried  thousands  who  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  There 
was  in  this  a  trait  of  national  character.  A  French- 
man submits  with  a  good  grace,  and  apparent  or 
real  complaisance,  to  that  which  he  cannot  help) 
and  it  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  his  philosophy, 
that  it  entitles  him  afterward  to  plead,  that  his  sub- 
mission flowed  entirely  from  good- will,  and  not  from 
constraint.  Many  of^  those  who,  on  the  preceding 
day.  were  forced  to  fly  from  the  heights  which  de- 
fend Paris,  thought  themselves  at  liberty  next  mor- 
ning to  maintain^  that  the  allies  had  entered  the  cap- 
ital only  by  their  consent  and  permission,  because 
they  had  joined  in  the  plaudits  which  accompanied 
jtheir  arrival.  To  vindicate,  therefore,  their  city  from 
the  disgrace  of  being  entered  by  force,  as  well  as 

giving  way  to  the  real  enthusiasm  which  was  aud- 
enly  inspired,  by  the  exchange  of  the  worst  evils 
which  a  conquered  people  have  to  dread  for  the 
promised  blessings  of  an  honourable  peace  and  in- 
ternal concord,  the  Parisians  received  the  Emperoi 
Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  with  such  fr/sn- 
eral  and  unremitting  plaudits,  as  might  have  accom- 
panied their  triumphal  entrance  intoi  their  own  cap- 
itals. Even  at  their  first  entrance  within  the  barriers, 
we  learn  from  Sir  Charles  Stewart's  oflicial  de- 
spatch,* the  crowd  was  already  so  enormous,  as  well 
as  the  acclamations  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
move  forward :  but  before  the  monarchshad  reached 
the  porte  St.  Martin  to  turn  on  the  Boulevards,  there 
was  a  moral  impossibility  of  proceeding }  all  Paris 
seemed  to  be  Sosembled  and  concentrated  in  one 
spot— one  spring  evidently  directed  all  their  move- 
ments. They  thronged  around  the  Inonarchs,  with 
the  most  unanimous  shouts  of  "  Vive  C  Emptreur 
Alexandre !— Vive  U  Roi  de  PrusseT^  mingled  with 
the  loyal  exclamations, '*  Vive  le  Roil—Vtve  Louis 
XVIJl  I—  Vivmt  lt9  Bourbons  1 "  To  such  unex- 
pected unanimity  might  be  applied  the  words  of 
Scripture,  quoted  by  Clarendon  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion,—"Gk)d  had  prepared  the  people,  for  the  thina 
was  done  suddenly."  The  procession  lasted  several 
hours,  during  which  60,000  chosen  troops  of  the 
Silesian  and  grand  army  file<^long  the  Boulevards 
in  broad  and  deep  columns,  exhibitmg  a  whole  forest 
ofbayonets,  mingled  with  long  trains  of  arUilery,  and 
preceded  by  numerous  regiments  of  cavalry  of  every 
desscription.  Nothing  surprised  those  who  Witnessed 
this  magnificent  spectacle,  more  than  the  high  state 
of  good  order  ana  regular  equipment  in  which  the 
men  and  horses  appeared.  They  seemed  rather  to 
resemble  troops  drawn  from  peaceful  quarters  to 
some  grand  or  solemn  festival,  than  reg^iments  en- 
gaged during  a  long  vnnter  campaign  m  constant 
marches  ana  countermarches,  as  wellas  in  a  succes- 
sion of  the  fiercest  and  most  sanguinary  conflicts, 
and  who  had  fought  a  seneral  action*  but  the ,  day 
before.t  After  malting  the  circuit  of  half  of  Paris  by 
the  interior  Boulevards,  the  monarchs  halted  in  the 
Champs  £lyse^8,and  the  troops  passed  in  review  be- 
fore them  as  they  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters  in 
the  city.  The  Cossacks  of  the  guard  establishec? 
their  bivouac  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  themselves, 

*  jXiOadoa  Gaietta  ExtrtofAnarTi  April ».] 

t  [•*  Thia  imgntfiMnt  pvAttiit  hr  rarptMed  wnj  idea  I  fasd 
fbnncd  of  miliUirr  pomp.  Tb»  cavalry  were  fifUeo  abnaat,  tks 
artiilery  Aire,  and  th«  infantry  thirty.  All  the  men  were  renianc* 
ably  cleaa,  hoaltl^,  and  well  clotbod.  The  t>andi  of  mtufc  wen 
▼ery  fine.  The  jpeopici  aatonbhcd  at  the  prodicioaf  number  of 
troopi,  fvpeatedly  exdaimed , '  Oh  1  how  we  hare  been  deeeived.*  *' 
tnbU  Evmit,  9.  loi.) 
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whkh  rnqr  be  terniad  t^e  Hfde  (^rk  oC  Vtara, 
and  wWcit  was  th«i6  converted  into  a  ffeythian  en- 
campment. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Tmn  of  tfaa  Parisians.  —Proceeding  dTNapoleoD.-^Opentioas  of 
the  French  Cavatrr  in  the  rear  or  the  Allies,— Capture  of  Wels- 
•emberf.—The  Emperor  Prannk  is  nearir  surprised. —Napoleon 


nedbes  Trofes  on  the  nifhc  or  the  9Btlt  March.— Opinion  of 
,  MacdooaJd  as  to  the  posaibilitj  of  relievinx  Parts.— Naptrfeon 
iMives  Tropes,  on  the  30th.  and  meets  Beliiard,  a  few  miLs  from 
Paru,  in  hill  reteeat,— Conversation  betwixt  tliera.— He  deter- 
mines tojproceed  to  Paris,  but  is  at  length  dtssuadedT-and  des- 
patches GaulainecMtrt  to  receive  terras  Irom  tlie  Allied  8ove^ 
eicns.— He  himself  returns  to  Foolaiubleau. 

When  the  enthusiasm  attending  the  entrance  of 
the  allies,  which  had  converted  a  day  of  degrndation 
into  one  of  joy  and  festivity,  began  to  subside,  the 
perilous  question  occurred  to  those  who  found  them- 
selves suddenly  embarked  in  a  new  revolution, 
Where  were  Napoleon  and  his  army,  and  what 
means  did  his  artive  and  enterprising  genius  possess 
of  still  re-establishing  his  affair?,  and  taking  ven- 
geance on  his  rcvoliid  capital?  That  terrible  and 
evil  spirit,  who  had  fo  long  haunted  their  very 
dreamp.  and  who  had  been  well  termed  the  night- 
mare ot  Europe,  was  not  yet  conjured  down,  though 
•for  the  present  he  exercised  his  ministry  elsewhere. 
All  tremblc-d  for  the  conpcqurnce  of  his  suddenly 
returning  in  full  force,  combined  either  with  the 
troops  of  Augereau,  or  with  the  g'irrisons  with- 
drawn from  the  frontier  forlres.sip.  But  their  fears 
were  without  foundation ;  for,  though  he  was  not 
personally  distant,  his  powers  of  iiiflicfin,.;  yengcuncc 
were  now  hmiied. — We  proeeed  to  trace  his  projjicss 
after  his  niovement  eastward,  froui  t!ie  iif  ii^hl'our- 
hood  of  Vifry  to  St.  Dizier,  which  had  perinitied  the 
union  of  the  twft  allied  ariniei'. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  Caulaincourf,  who  had  to 
inform  him  of  the  dis.-ioliirion  of  the  Congress  at 
Chatillan,  with  the  addition,  that  ho  had  not  rectived 
his  in? (ructions  from  Rheiins,  until  the  diplomatists 
had  departed.  Those  subsequently  de.^nalched  Ly 
Count  Froehot,  he  had  not  recoiveci  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon's  cavalry  commenced  the 
proposed  operations  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and 
matie  prisoners^sotne  persona  of  consequence,  who 
were  travelling,  as  they  .supposed,  in  perfect  security, 
between  Troyes  and  Dijon.  Among  these  was 
Baron  Weissetnberg,  who  had  long  been  the  Aus- 
trian envoy  at  the  court  of  London.  The  Emjjeror 
Francis  was  nearly  surprised  in  person  by  the 
French  light  troops.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  in  a 
drosky,  B,  Russian  carriage,  attended  only  by  two 
domestics,  from  Bnr-sur-Aube  to  Chaiillon,  and 
fh)m  thence  he  retreated  to  Dijon  !♦  Napoleon 
showed  every  civility  to  his  prisoner,  Wcisscmberg, 
and  despatched  him  (i  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to 
solicit  once  more  his  favourable  interference.  The 
person  of  |ihe  present  King  of  Francet  (then  Mon- 
8ieur|  would  have  been  a  yet  more  important  capture, 
but  the  forays  of  the  light  cavalry  did  not  penetrate 
80  far  as  to  endanger  him. 

On  the  24th  March,  Napoleon  halted  at  Doulevent, 
to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  gain  intelligence.  He 
remained  there  also  on  the  25tn,  and  employed  his 
time  in  consulting  his  maps,  and  dictating  new  in- 
structions for  Caulaincqurt,  by  which  he  empowered 
him  to\nake  every  cession.  But  the  hour  of  safety 
was  past.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Napoleon 
was  roiled  by  the  inteljigence,  that  the  allies  had 
attacked  the  rear  of  his  array  under  Macdonald, 
near  St.  Dicier.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  mar(*chal,  concluding  that  his  own 
scheme  had  been  successful,  and  that  his  retreat  to 
the  eastward  had  drawn  after  him  the  grand  armv 
of  the  allies.  The  allies  showed  a  great  number  of 
cavalry  with  flying  gens,  but  no  infantrv.  Napo- 
leon ordered  an  attack  on  them^  in  which  the  French 
were  successfnl,  the  allies  falhng  back  after  slight 
opposition.    He  learned  from  the  prisoners,  that  he 

•  I  Bir  Robert  Wilson.  Sketch  of  the  AfiUtaiy  and  PoUUoal 
Power  of  Russia,  p.  so.] 
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had  been  engaged,  not  Mth  Se^mrttenbers,  bat 
with  Bluchere  ttoops.  Hiis  wae  strange  intelli-^ 
gence.  He  had  left  Bim^er  threatetung  Meaui^ 
and  now  he  found  his  array  on  the  veige  of  Lor- 
raine. ^ 

On  the  27th,  by  pushing  a  reconnoitring  partjr  m  > 
far  west  as  Titry,  Napoleoii  learned  the  teal  state  o ' 
the  case ;  that  poth  the  allied  armies  had  marches 
upon  Paris ;  and  that  the  cavalry  with  which  he  bac 
SKirmished  were  10,000  men,  under  Winzeogcrode^ 
left  behind  by  the  allies  as  a  curtain  to  screen  their 
motions,  and  engage  his  attention.  Every  word  in 
this  news  had  a  sting  in  it.  To  hasten  after  the 
allies,  to  surprise  them,  if  possible,  ere  the  cannon 
on  Montmartre  were  yet  silcncea,  was  the  most 
urgent  thought  that  ever  actuated  the  mind  even  ol 
Napoleon,  so  accustomed  to  lugh  and  desperate 
risks.  But  the  direct  route  on  Pans  had  been  totally 
exhausted  of  provision,  by  the  march  and  counter- 
march of  such  large  armies.  It  was  necessary  to 
go  round  by  Troyes,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  retro- 
grade as  far  as  Doulevent.  Here  he  rectived  a 
small  billet  in  cipher,  from  the  postnii^ter-generaL 
La  Valctie.  the  first  official  cOjnimupication  tie  had 
got  from  the  capital  during  ten  days.  "The  parti- 
sans of  the  stranger,"  these  were  the  contents,  "are 
making  head,  seconded  by  secret  intri|;ues.  The 
presence  of  Napoleon  is  indispensable,  if  he  desire* 
to  prevent  his  capital  from  being  delivered  to  the 
enemy.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost"t  Th* 
march  was  precipitated  accordingly. 

At  the  bridge  of  Doulancourt,  ou  the  banks  of  iha 
Aube,  the  emperor  received  despatches,  inforuiiag^ 
him  that  an  assault  on  Pari:<  was  hourly  to  be  ex- 
pected.    Napoleon  dismissed  his  aiJ-de-camp,  Dc- 
jenri,  to  ride  post  to  Puris,  and  spread  the  news  of 
I? it  'jpcody  arrival.    He  gave  him  two  bulleiius,  dc- 
seril>!ii^  111  extravagant  colours  a  pretended  victory 
at  Arri>-,  and  the  skirmish  at  St.  Dizicr.    He  tiicn 
advanced  ro.  Troyes,  which  jjc reached  on  that  ni^ht, 
(29lh  March,)  the  imperial  guard  n»artliing  filteciv 
leagues  in  one  day.    On  the  30th,  Marcchal  3Iac-, 
donald  gave  to  Berthicr  the  following  f^ouiid  and, 
striking  opinion  :— *'lt  is  loo  late,"  he  said,  "  to  re-, 
lieve  Paris;  at  least  by  the  route  we  follow.    The 
distance  is  fifty  leagues ;    to  be  accomplished  by 
forced  marches,  it  will  require  at  last  four  days v 
and  then  in  what  condition  for  combat  is  the  army 
like  to  arrive,  for  there  are  no  depots,  or  ma^a'Aine^ 
after  leaving  Bar-sur- Seine.     The  allies  beiiig  yes- 
terday at  Meuiix,  must  have  pushed  their  advanced, 
guards  up  to  the  barriers  by  this  time.    There  is  rj> 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  united  corps  of  the, 
Dukes  of  Trcviso  and  Ragusa  could  chock  them 
long  enongh  to  allow  us  to  come  up.    BesiJesi  at 
our  approach,  the  allies  will  not  fail  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Mame.    I  am  then  of  opinion,  that, 
if  Pans  fall  under  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  eirv- 
peror  shotild  direct  bis  march  on  Sens,  in  order  i» 
retreat  upon  Augereau,  unite  our  forces  with  hMS« 
and,  after  having  reposed  our  troop^give  the  e^emy 
battle  on  a  chosen  neld.    If  ProvideDce  has  ihea 
decreed  our  last  hour,  we  will  at  least  die  with  hoo* 
our,  instead  of  being  dispersed,  pillaged,  taken,  and 
slaughtered  by  Cossacks."    Napoleon  s  anxiety  ibf 
the  fate  of  his  capital,  did  not  permit  hira  to  hearkep 
to  this  advice:  though  it  seems  the  best  calculatsdl 
to  have  placed  him  m  a  condition,  either  to  m«ke  Si 
composition  with  the  allies,  or  to  carry  on  a  Uirmi-^ 
dable  war  in  their  rear. 

From  Troyes,  Napoleon  despatched  to  Paris  ai>- 
other  aid-de-camp,  General  Girardin,  who  is  said  t» 
have  carried  orders  for  defending  the  city  to  the  laat, 
and  at  all  risks,— an  accusation,  however,  whioht: 
considering  the  moss  of  unimagiruble  uiiscoief  that 
such  an  order  must  have  involved,  is  not  to  he  re- 
ceived without  more  proof  than  we  have  been  abia 
to  obtain. 

On  the  30th  March,  Napoleon  l^t  Troyeis  mo4^ 
finding  the  road  entirely  unoccupied  by  the  enemyv 
threw  nim self  in  a  post-caxriage^  and  travelled  on  fti 
full  speed  before  his  army,  with  a  very  slight  atteod^ 
ance.  Having  in  this  way  reached  VtUfoevfe  L'  ^  ^ 
4  IBaioD  Fain,  p.  SS7.] 
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^beTo^v^  he  rode  to  Footemblsaii  oa  iMUrsebMk, 
and  tbough  it  wee  then  .ttgfat,  took  a  carnage  for 
Paris,  Berthier  and  Caulainc^urt  acoompanyiDg  him. 
Oo  reacbinfi.an  inn,  called  La  Cour  de  France,  at  a 
lew  miloa  aiaiance  from  Paris,  he  at  length  met 
ample  proof  of  his  miaibrtuDe  in  the  pereon  of  Gen- 
eral -Beliiard,  with  hia  cavalry.  The  fatid  intelligence 
was  communicalod. 

Leaping  from  his  carriage,  Napoleon  turned  back 
with  BeDiard,  cjtclaiming,— "  What  means  this  7 
Why  here  with  your  caralry,  Beliiard  1  And  where 
«re  the  enemy  T  "  At  the  aaies  of  Paris.*'—"  And 
xlie  army  ?"— "  It  is  followmg  roe."—''  Where  are 
my  wife  and  son  7— Where  Marmont  1— Where  Mor- 
tierT'— "  The  empcreaa  set  oat  Jor  Rambonillet,  and 
thence  for  Orleans.  The  marechala  are  busy  com- 
pleting their  arrangemon ts  at  Paria."  He  then  gave 
an  account  of  the  battle ;  and  Napoleon  instantly 
ordered  hia  carri^e  for  Paris.  They  had  already 
proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  on  die  road.  The  same 
conversation  proceeded,  and  we  give  it  aa  preserved, 
because  it  roarka  the  character  of  the  nrinoipal  per- 
aonage,  and  the  tone  of  his  feeling;  mncn  better  than 
theee  can  be  collected  from  his  expreseions  upon 
more  formal  occaaioift,  and  when  he  had  in  view 
some  particular  purpose.* 

General  Beliiard  reminded  him  there  were  no 
longer  any  troopa  in  Paris.  "  It  matters  not,"  said 
Napoleon ;  *'  I  will  find  the  national  guard  there. 
The  army  will  Join  me  to-morrow,  or  tne  day  after, 
and  I  wul  put  things  on  a  proper  footuig."— ^  But  1 
must  repeat  to  your  majesty,  you  cannot  go  to  Paris. 
The  national  guard,  in  virtue  of  the  tieaty,  mount 
guard  at  the  barriers,  and  though  the  alKes  are  not  to 
eater  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  possible 
they  may  have  found  their  way  to  tbe  outposta,  and 
that  your  majesty  may  find  Kussian  or  Prussian 
parties  at  the  gates,  or  on  the  Boulevards."—"  It  is 
all  one— I  am  determined  to  «>  there— My  carriage! 
— Follow  me  with  your  cavalry."—"  But  aire,  your 
msu^aty  will  «xpose  Paris  to  the  risk  or  storm  or 
pillage.  More  than  20.000  men  are  in  poaaeasion  of 
the  heighta— for  myselli  1  have  left  the  city  in  conae- 
quence  of  a  convention,  and  cannot  therefore  re- 
lora."— *' What  is  that  convention  1  who  haa  con- 
chided  it  1"—"  I  cannot  teU,  sire ;  I  only  know  fifom 
(he  Diike  of  Treviso  that  such  exiata,  and  that  I 
must  march  to  Fontainbleau."— **  WhaX  is  Joaeph 
about  1— Where  is  the  mmiater  at  war  7'—**  I  do 
APt  know;  we  have  received  orders  from  neither 
of  them  during  the  whcjie  day.  Each  mar^chal  act- 
ed on  hia  own.reaponsibifity.  They  have  not  been 
neen  to-day  with  the  army— At  least  not  with  the 
jDuke  of  Treviso* s  coips."— **  Come,  wo  must  to 
Pari»— nothUig  f^oea  right  when  I  am  abaeni— they 
do  nothing  but  make  bmndera." 

Berthier  and  Caulaincottrt  joined  in  trying  to  divert 
the  emperor  from ,  his  purpose.  He  never  ceaaed  de- 
maodin^i:  hk  carriage.  Caalaincourt  annonneed  it, 
but  it  did  not  come  up.  Nai>oleon  strode  on  with 
hurried  and  unequal  steps,  aa|png  repeated  oueationa 
concerning  what  had  been  already  ekplaineo.  "  You 
should  have  held  out  longer,"  he  said,  **  and  tried  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  army.  Yon  should  have 
raised  Paris,  which  cannot  sorely  like  the  entranoe 
of  the  Ruaatana.  You  ahould  have  put  in  mo- 
tion the  national  guard,  whose  dispoaition  is  good, 
and  intrusted  to  them  the  defence  of  the  fortmea- 
tkina  which  the  minister  haa  cauaed  to  be  erected, 
and  which  are  well  furnished  with  artillery.  Surely 
the  citizena  conld  have  defended  theae,  while  the 
troops  of  the  line  fought  upon  the  heighta  and  in  the 
plain  1" — "  I  repeat  to  yon,  aire,  that  it  waa  impoasi- 
ble.  The  arm/  of  18,000  or  16,000  men  has  resiated 
one  of  100,000  tor  four  houra  expecting  your  arrival. 
Hhete  waa  a  report  of  it  in  the  city,  which  spread  to 
the  iroopa.  They  redoubled  their  esert»ns.  The 
Bationalgaard haa  behaved  extremely  well,  both  as 
sharpabootara  and  in  defence  of  the  wretched  re- 
doubts which  protected  the  barriers."—**  It  is  aston- 

*  It  is  taken  from 
AmtkHw,  Oemral 
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Mbm.  How  many  e«Tilvrhsdfnr'—~EMlMb 
bandied  hone,  aire^  including  the  brigade  of  Dstt- 
tenoonr."— "Montmartre,  weD  fortified  and  dcftidsil 
by  heavy  cannon,  ahonld  have  been  impregnable." 
— **  Luoaily,  sire,  the  enemy  were  of  your  opinfon, 
and  approached  the  heighta  with  much  caution.  Bat 
there  waa  no  occasion,  we  had  not  above  seven  six-  . 
pounders."—"  What  can  they  have  made  of  my  ar- 
tillery ?  1  ought  to  have  bad  more  than  two  hundred 
guns,  and  amnranition  to  serve  them  for  a  month." 
— *'The  truth  is,  sire,  that  we  had  only  field-artills- 
ry,  and  at  two  o'clock  we  were  oblimd  to  slacks 
our  fire  for  want  of  ammunition." —  Go^  go— I  see 
every  one  has  lost  their  aenses.  This  comes  of  em- 
ploying people  who  have  neither  common  senne  nor 
energy.  V\^il,  Joseph  imagines  himself  capable  of 
conducting  an  army;  and  Clarke,  a  mere  piece  ol 
routine,  gives  himself  the  aira  of  a  great  minister; 
but  the  one  is  no  better  than  a  fool,  and  the  other  a 

,  or  a  traitor,  for  1  begin  to  believe  what 

Savary  saidof  him."— The  conversation  going  on  in 
this  manner,  they  had  advanced  a  mile  farther  from 
the  Cour  de  Prance:  when  they  met  a  bodjr  of  in- 
fantry under  General  Curial.  Napoleon  inquired  af- 
ter the  Duke  of  Treviso,  U9  whose  corps  d'  arm^  they 
belonged,  and  was  informed  he  was  still  at  Paris. 

It  was  then,  that,  on  the  preamng  remoAstranoss 
of  hia  officers,  who  saw  that  in  going  on  to  Paris  he 
was  only  rushing  on  death  or  captivity,  Napoleon  at 
length  turned  back ;  and  having  abandoned  the . 
strong  inflexible  impulse  which  would  have  carried 
him  tbither  at  all  adventurea,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
aidered  hia  ftte  as  decided,  or  at  least  to  have  relaxed 
considerably  in  the  original  vehemence  which  he  op- 
posed to  adversity. 

He  returned  to  the  Cour  de  France,  and  gave  or- 
ders for  disnoainff  the  forces,  as  they  should  come  up, 
on  ibe  heights  orLongjnmeau,  behmd  the  little  river 
of  Kssonne.  Desirous  at  the  same  time  of  renewing 
the  negotiation  of  peace,  which,  on  successes  of  an 
ephemeral  description,  he  had  broken  off  at  Chatil- 
lon,  Napoleon  despatched  Caulaincoort  to  Paris,  no 
longer  to  negotiate,  but  to  receive  and  submit  to  such 
terms  as  the  allied  sovereigns  might  be  inclined  to 
impose  upon  him.  He  returned  to  Fontainblenu  the 
same  nignt.  He  did  not  take  possession  of  any  of 
the  rooms  of  state,  but  chose  a  private  and  more  re- 
tired apartment.  Among  the  many  strange  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  in  that  venerable  and 
ancient  palac^  its  halls  were  now  to  witness  one  the 
most  extraordmaiy. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

The  Allied  Strvendfrn  Ivue  a  Piroclainntioa  that  they  will  opt 
treat  with  Bonaparte— A  Proriaional  Goveratnetit  is  namod  hf 
the  CkmMrvative  Senate,  vrho  alM  decree  the  forfeiture  of  Na- 
pojeoQ.— ThM  decree  ie  sanctioned  br  aU  the  Pofalio  Bodies  ki 
Paris.— The  kfality  ^f .thne  pioModiass  dMMyeed.HFecttBff 
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war.— The  deed  is  f  naUy  de^wHebed. 

WmLS  Ni4M>leon  breathed  nothing  save  the  desh^ 
of  recovering  by  war  what  war  had  taken  from 
him,  or  at  least  that  of  making  such  a  peace  as 
should  leave  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  jgovcm- 
ment  political  events  were  taking  place  m  Paria 
which  pointed  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  his  power. 

His  great  military  talents,  logether  with  his  ex- 
treme inflexibility  of  temper,  had  firmly  impressed 
the  allied  monarchs withthe belief,  that  no  lasting 
peace  could  be  made  in  Europe  while  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  French  nation.  Eveiy  coiices- 
sion  which  he  had  seemed  willing  to  maKeat  differ- 
ent times,  had  been  wruiw  from  nim  by  inbreasmg 
difficulties,  and  was  yielded  u  ith  such  extreme  re- 
hictance,  as  to  infer  the  strongest  stunpicton  that 
they  would  all  be  again  resume^  should  the  league 
of  the  allies  be  dissolved,  or  their  means  of  ^pos- 
ing his  purposes  become  weaker.  .  When,  thererore 
Caulaincourt  came  to  Paria  oi^  the  part  of  hia  maa 
ter,  with  power  to  aubacribe  to'all  and  each  of  the 
demanda  made  by  the  allies,  he  was  not  indeed 
explieitly  •islhsed  audience  i  bnt,  before  he  wis  ad' 


laiuad'KTB  MnfDrekca  wiA  ibc  Bniperor llezuileT, 

SWhom  hia  miMiaD  was  addrened,  the  ■oTBrogns 
■d  soma  nudorenKBgenienlB  which  precluded  them 
lOftetlMat  front  tceiDns  with  Napoleon. 
Wben  Ibe  Empsrar  of  Kusna  hailed,  afler  ihe 
prograaa  of  the  BUtadj' "'■ i--i-— -  - 


Beadtt  iha  Emp«TDr  Alciander,  the 

King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwaiiienbcra,  were 
present  GenerHl  Paiu  di  Botso,  Netaelrode,  Lich- 
leniteJD,  the  Duke  Dalberg,  Biron  Louii.  the  Abbj 
de  Pradt,  and  others.  Three  poinia  were  discuiaed. 
1»(,  The  posaibility  of  a  ™ce  with  Nmoleun,  upon 
Huffieieni  Knarantaea:  2d,  The  plan  of  a  refiency; 
3d,  The  restoration  of  the  Eourbona. 

The  firal  j^opoailion  Metnad  inadDiiaaible.    The 
aecpnd  was  carefitlly  eonadered.    ll  was  particn- 


hibiled  by  the  peopla  of  France— and  that  the  snay 
•SBmed  parlioilarly  averse  to  them.  The  united 
lealimony  of  the  French  gentlemen  present  was 
oflered  CO  rapel  these  doubu;  and  ii  wa*  at  length 

Steed,  that  the  third  proposilion.—llks  malorauon 
the  ancisat  fsmi)*,  aJid  the  encicDl  hmiti, — 
ahouid  be  the  letma  adopted  for  iha  letllement  of 
Prance.*  A-proclamation wsaimmedialelydispersed, 
bj;  which  the  BOvereij|Qamad«  known  theudelennin- 
.  aiionnAtjiireatwitiiBoDapartaoranyorhialkfnily.t 
But  more  IbruiBl  evidencs,  in  the  ahapa  of  legal 
procedure,  was  nacMsary  lo  eatabliah  tlia  desire  of 
the  French  people  to  coincide  in  (be  propoaed  change 
of  BpiemaienL  Ttae  public  body  which  ought  nai- 
Uially  to  have  taken  the  lead  on  Vich  an  ImpintaiK 
•uir,  waa  ihs  Lefpiialive  Asuiiibly,  in  whom  N>- 
poleoo'l  conslitunon  Teated  aoma  oatenaible  lisht  of 
interfefer*-  »"^"-  '^~  -»_.-  _.--  :_  j l..*  -.. 


ixn,offtrxvohV3its»mpxnt.  liHL 

dnse  who  dreaded  a  reiMviilon  of  ibe  aid  deipotft 
govern  mem,  with  the  rsatoralion  of  the  anneninoa 

On  Iha  ed  and  3d  <rf  Acnl  the  aie  waa  laid  10  tbs 
roots.  A  decree  of  ibe  Senaie  sent  forth  the  follom 
ing  statement^  IbI,  Hinl  Napoleon,  after  govem- 
inRforitame  tune  with  ptndence  and  wisdom,  had 
tiolBled  the  constituljon,  by  raising  taiea  in  an  ar- 
bitrary and  Inwleaa  manner,  conirorr  lo  the  tenor 
of  his  oath.— ad,  Tlial  he  had  adjourned  witbonl 
ne«e«Mty  the  Legislaiive  Body,  ar,d  auppreaaed  a 
report  of  that  assembly,  beeidrs  disowning  its  riehl 
to  reprr^sent  the  people.— 3d,  Ttial  he  haiTpubli^fd 
aeyeral  unconstitutional  d(«ree>s  pgrdailsrly  those 
of  Bth  Msreh  last,  by  which  he  endeavoured  la  ' 
render  national  ■  war,  in  which  his  own  anibition 
alone  was  in tereated.~4tb.  That  fas  had  liolated  the 
conslitulion  by  hie  decreet  reepecting  state  prisonB, 
— «th,  That  he  had  aboliaheil  the  refpouiibihty  o* 
minislete,  oonibunded  together  Ihc  dilli-rent  power* 
of  the  state,  and  destroyed  the  independence  ol 
jadieial  authorities. -«lh,  Thai  the  liberty  of  the 


danger  I  but* 


«  whan  ibe  state  wta  iq 

lu  aaa  tns  amperor  been  from  reeo  ^_ 

power  in  pnetfcc^  thai  ihe  instaai  when  this  Awam- 
Uy  aaeam«d  th«  ngbi  of  remonairalioft  with  hiin, 
though  in  the  moat  respeolful  tenna,  be  auapanded 
their  functioiu^  end  apumed  ihem  from  the  footaiod 
of  hia  throne,  ialbrming  ihen,  ibai  not  tber,  but 
Hi,  waa  ihe  leprMentatire  of'  the  people^  nam 
whom  there  hy  no  ^ipeal,  and  bendee  whoiD,  no 
bodjr  in  the  slate  possessed  power  and  efficKy. 
This  legislative  council,  tharefores  beinfr  diapersed 
and  prorogued,  could  not  lake  the  iniuatiTe  upon 

Tht  aearehinK  genhu  of  Talleyrand  aonoht  an 
organ  of  public;  opinion  wbete  few  woold  have  looked 
for  It,— in  iha  Conecrvative  Senate,  nameir,  whoae 
membera  had  been  so  h>n8  the  tool*  of  Bonaparte's 
wudeat  projeou^  and  the  echoes  of  hia  moat  despotic 


ri^ts  than,  he  had  h^n 


aaaer  lo  yield  u 

10  demand  the 

bad  atwaya  been  an  c 

ened  uniformly  to  am  t- 

manda.    Tel  when,  on  1, 

who  knew  well  with  '  ■ 

Senate  waa  convoked,  j 

aixtysii  of  theirnumb  lO 

body,  Ihey  atones  and  ■ 

Provincial  Goratnmen  I, 

BournaQTlIle,  jancourl  le 

Uonteaquieu  i  men  ret  d 

moderslion,  and  whose  >- 

.ntibn,  might,  at  the  aa  o 

•  m<  sfii.  Prfdi  HM.  ibla  RartaartUop.p.  (4.1 

FwsltbiijiipillijniniiteSlTlelis  prinSTpuBiy,^  iindw 
two  homm  aftywifjit  wsi  atuck  nn  in  Pjiru. 
wpa^ibnjninBlnnniai.ii^J  uw  oiin 


hsd  becnunifcoTnTy  Bubjeclet  .. j. ,  — 

sure  of  hia  police ;  while,  at  the  same  tmie,  he  him- 
self had  made  use  of  tbe  esme  enpne  lo  fill  tha 
pubhe  ear  with  invented  flctionB,  false  maxims,  doc- 
trines favonrnble  to  despotism,  and  insults  ^lon 
foreign  ga*ernmente.~Tlfi,  "Hiat  be  had  causnl  act* 
and  reporta  adopted  by  the  Stmalei  to  be  altered  by 
his  own  Bolhonly,  before  puMica"—  °-'-  •^  — 
iiMead  of  ceipiing,  according  i(  ' 


o  bis  oaih,  t 


1,  TTial 


honour,  hapnneas,  and  glory  of  the  French  niiion, 
he  bad  pot  the  flmshiBBstn^e  lo  Ihe  dialreMea  ef 
the  country,  by  a  refusal  to  treat  on  bononrable  con- 


diiione—by  the  abuae  which  he  had  mad*  of  the 
meana  intrualed  lo  him,  in  men  and  money— by 
abandoning  the  wounded,  wiihoa  I  ttreennc  or  sue- 
teiianoe-«nd  by  punuing  ■neaMn«*  of  which  the 
conseqtKDcea  have  beat  the  nun  of  towns,  ibe  de-  ' 
population  of  the  coantry,  fknitiM.iad  pcsdlenoe. 
Pram  all  theseindacllveeuiwa,  the SeBBt&conaidH- 
ing  that  the  hnperial  oevernmenl,  eatabMiaJ  by  ibt 
decree  of  SSlh  Fioreal,  In  the  year  XII.,  bsiJ  ceased 
toeii>t,andthat(hamaiiiliNtde«oraII  Fnuu-h- 
nun  waa  lo  obtain  an  order  of  ItHnga,  of  wbicb  ihe 
fini  result  ahouid  be  paaM  and  concord  among  the 
■real members ot  ths  European  fStnilvt  IVreiiM^ 
the  Senate  declared  and  decreed,  lai,'niaiNBpnleon 
Bonaparte  had  forfeited  the  throoa,  and  the  riifht  of 
inheritance  eatablished  in  his  faraily.^^d.  That  the 
people  and  army  of  Franoewcn  diaannged  and 
freed  from  the  oath  of  fldelily,^  which  ihey  nad  takei 
to  Napoleon  and  hit  constitutwikt 


Abooi  (dffhty  inembera  of  the  Leaialeiive  Body, 
at  the  aummona  of  the  Provtaional  Government 
aaewpMed  oa  Ihe  3d  April,  and  fbrntally  adbetei)'  to 
the  above  decree  of  forleitBre.  IV  comeiiuencee 
of  thsee  bold  raeamireo  abowed,  aihai  that  Napol»- 
-on  had  in  reality  nevw  had  mors  than  a  ali^t  bdld 
on  the  aSeoliona  of  the  peo^  of  Franca^  or  (bat 
the  intenat  ihey  took  in  hia  tbriuneehadbna  hte 
greet  dsKFce  deatn^ed  by  the  leva  and  paations 
(xehed  by  lbs  immediate  criaia.  Even  befaie  tha 
Senate  coold  reduce  ite  decree  into  fbim,  ibeooaDdl* 


. , ._  the  Provifional  Oovemment, 

aQdacqnieBceduilhedeeTeeof brfeilnie.  NunMioM 
individuab^  who  had  been  favoored  and  enriclied  by 
Bonapana,  weee  among  Ae  first  to  Vxn  the  tide 
whenitcetagHnalhim.  But  it  had  been  alway* 
hia  pslipy  to  acquire  adkerenis,  by  addieaang  hin- 
selfnlhei  to  men's  interests  ibad  to  tbeir  priniv 

el)  and  many  of  hi*  friends  «  gained,  natanUy 
•meeAmplea  of  Ihspohlic  obtarTBtioD,  "ifcal 
if  a  prince  placet  man  m  wealthy  circaa 
the  nrsl  thing  they  think  olj  in  danger,  ia 


vmi 


:Un  OF^MAWtBQir  BOICAPABTE. 


MOMntdthfad^MMiteiitlierlMlM  obtaiiMd.  without 
VMmni  to  kis  falo.  to  wboi^  they  owe  them. 
.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  oocurred  to  any  person 
while  theeo  events  were  paeabig,  to  ^oestioo  either 
the  formality  or  the  justice  of  the  doom  of  forfeiture 
against  Napoleon ;  hut  time  has  caued  out  many 
authors^  whoi  gained  by  the  brilliancy  of  Napoleon's 
population,  and  aome  of  them  bound  to  him  by  ties 
of  KTaticude  or  friendship,  have  impugned,  more 
or  less  directly,  tho  formality  of  the  senate  s  pro- 
cedure, as  well  as  the  justice  of  their  senteuce.  We, 
therefore,  feel  it  our  duty  to  bestow  some  consid- 
eration upo*  this  remarkable  event  in  both  points  of 

The  objection  proposed  against  the  legality  of  the 
senate^s  acting  as  the  organ  oH  the  people,  inpro- 
nounoiog  the  doom  of  forfeit uro,  rests  upon  the  idea, 
that  tho  right  of  dethroning  the  sovereign,  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  oppression  beyond  endurance,  can 
only  be  exercised  in  a  peculiar  and  formal  manner, 
or,  as  our  law-phrase  f^oes,  "  accordiog  to  the  statute 
made  and  provided  m  that  case."  This  seems  to 
take  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  The  right  of 
redressing  themselves  under  such  circumstances, 
does  not  belong  to,  and  is  not  limited  by,  any  pecu- 
liar forms  of  civil  government  It  is  a  n^ht  which 
belongs  to  human  nature  imder  all  systems  what* 
ever.  It  exists  in  every  government  under  the  sun, 
from  that  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  most  free  re- 
public that  ever  was  constructed.  There  is,  mdeod, 
much  jgreater  latitude  for  tho  exercise  of  arbitrary 
authonty  in  somo  governments  than  in  others.  An 
Emperor  of  Morocco  may,  with  impunity,  bathe  his 
hands  to  .the  elbows  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects 
•ahed  by  hxa  own  hand ;  but  even  in  this  the  most 
absolute  of  despotisois,  there  are  peculiar  limits 
which  oi^nnot  be  passed  by  the  sovereign  without 
the  exercise  of  the  natural  right  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects,  although  their  system  of^overn- 
jneAt  be  as  arbitcfiy  as  words  can  declare  it  to  be, 
and  the  emperor  is  frequently  dethroned  and  alam 
by  his  own  guards. 

In  liinited  gov^omenta,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
t)iat  of  Great  Bntaio.  the  law  imposes  bounds,  be- 
yond which  the  royal  authority  snail  not  pass ;  but 
It  makes  no  provision  for  what  shall  take  place, 
should  n  monarch,  as  in  the  case  of  James  ,11.,  trans- 
gress the  social  compact.  The  constitution  averts 
^ts  eyes  from  contemplating  such  an  event— indeed 
it  is  pronounced  imp5>ssible;,  and  when  theemer- 
genr^  did  arrive,  and  its  extrication  became  a  mat* 
ter  of  indispensable  necessity,  it  was  met  and  dealt 
with  as  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  had 
not  happened  before,  and  ought  never  to  be  regarded 
as  being  possible  to  qccmr  again.  The  foreigner 
who  peruses  our  constitution  for  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure competent  in  such  an  event  as  the  rcvo- 
ludon,  might  as  well  look  in  a  turnpike  act  for  di- 
rections how  to  proceed  in  a  case  resembling  that  of 
Phaeton. 

If  the  mode  of  shaking  off  an  oppressive  yoke,  by 
dedaiing  the  monarchv  abdicated  or  forfeited,  be  not 
a  fixed  form  in  a  regular  j^overnment,  but  left  to  be 
provided  for  by  a  oynventioji  or  otherwise,  as  a  case 
so  calamitous  and  so  anomalous  should  demand, 
far  less  was  it  to  be  suiiposed  that  a  constimtion  like 
that  of  Prance,  which  Bonaparte  had  studio^ty  de- 
prived of  every  power  and  means  of  checkmg  the 
executive^  should  contain  a  regular  form  of  process 
for  declanng  the  crown  forfeited.  He  had  been  as 
careful  as  despot  could,  to  leave  no  bar  in  existence 
pefore  which  the  public  might  arraign  him ;  but  will 
}t  be  contended,  that  the  public  had  therefore  forfeited 
Its  natural  right  of  accusing  and  of  obtaining  redressi 
If  he  had  rendered  the  senate  the  tame  drudgeq  which 

5e  have  described,  and  prorogued  the  Legislative 
ody  by  an  arbitrary  coup  d^eiat,  was  he  therefore  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  his  miagovemment  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  nation  of  France,  like  Great  Britain  at 
the  timeof  ^the  revolution  1663,  was  to  proceed  as  it 
best  coukl  in  taking  care,  Ne  guid  tUirimf^H  re*- 
vubli^a  capiat.  The  senate  was  not,  perhara,  the 
best  organ  fior  expressing  public  opinion,  but  it  was 
Su^  only  one  Naroleon  nad  left  within  reach,  and 


th«i«liNaitw«aaaad«ipoaandinadenaao£  The 
it  was  composed  of  men  who  had  so  long  gone  on 
with  Napoleon's  interest,  and  now  were  able  to,ke» 
up  in  course  with  him  no  longer,  made  hia  miaruie 
even  yet  more  glaring^  and  the  necessity  of  the  case 
more  evident 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  be  enabled  to  form 
an  accurate  jod^ent  respecting  the  juHiecot  the 
sentence  of  forfeiture  ;>ronouncea  against  this  emi^ 
nent  man,  than  upon  its  mere  formality.  That  we 
may  examine  this  questicm  with  the  impartiality  it 
deserves,  we  must  look  upon  it  not  only  divested  of 
our  icelinge  as  Britons,  but  as  unconnected  with  the 
partisans  «ther  of  the  Bourbons  or  of  Bonaparte, 
with  these  last  there  could  be  no  room  either  for 
inquiry  or  conviciion.  The  RoyaUst  must  have  been 
convinced  that  Napoleon  deserved,  not  deprivation 
only,  but  death  also,  for  usurping  the  throne  of  his 
rigbtfui  sovereign ;  and  the  Bonapartist,  on  the  othei 
hand,  would  hold  it  cowurdly  treason  to  desert  the 
valiant  emperor,  who  had  .raised  France  to  such  a 
state  of  splendour  by  his  victories,  more  especially 
to  forsake  him  in  the  instant  when  fortune  was  look- 
ing black  upon  his  cause.  There  could  be  no  argu* 
ment  between  these  men,  save  with  their  good 
swords  in  a  fair  field. 

But  such  decided  sentiments  were  not  entertained 
upon  the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  na- 
tion. A  large  number  of  the  middle  classes,  in  par> 
ticular,  remembering  the  first  terrors  of  the  revolu- 
tion, had  showed  their  vrilUngness  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  which  gradually  assumed  a  despotic  Afuracter, . 
rather  than,  by  a  renewed  struggle  for  ther  liber- 
ties, to  run  the  risk  of  reviving  the  days  of  terror 
and  proscri;>tion.  It  is  in  tho  person  of  such  an  in- 
dividual, desirous  of  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
his  country,  and  anxious  at  the  same  time  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  family  and  property,  that  we 
now  endeavour  to  consider^the  question  of  Napole* 
oo's  forfeiture. 

The  mind  of  such  a  person  would  naturally  revert 
to  the  period  when  Bonaparte^  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  appeared  on  the  stage  like  a  deity  descending 
to  unloose  a  perplexing  knot,  which  no  human  in- 

genuity  coula  extricate.  Our  citizen  would  proba- 
ly  admit,  that  Napoleon  used  the  sword  a  little  too 
freely  in  severing  the  intricacies  of  the  noose ;  or.  in 
plain  words,  that  the  cashiering  the  Council  of  Five 
Uundrod,  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  was  an  awk* 
ward  mode  of  ascending  to  power  in  a  country  which 
still  called  itself  free.  This  feeling,  however,  would 
be  greatly  overbalanced  by  recollecting  the  use 
which  was  made  of  the  power  thus  acquired ;  the 
subjugation,  to  wit,  of  foreign  enemies^  the  extinction 
of  civil  dissensions,  the  protection  of  propertv,  and, 
for  a  time,  of  personal  Hberty  also.  Nupoleon'^B  hav- 
ing elevated  France  from  the  condition  of  a  divided 
and  deoressed  country,  in  the  immediate  aoprehen* 
sion  ot  invasion,  into  that  of  arbitress  of  Europe, 
would  at  once  justify  committing  the  chief  authonty 
to  such  able  handfl^  and  excuse  the  means  he  had 
used  for  attaining  it;  eapeciallyin  times  when  the 
violent  and  successive  changes  under,  which  they 
had  \oDf{  su&red,  had  made  the  natk>n  insensible  to 
inegulantiee^  like  those  attached  to  the  revolution 
of  me  I8th  Brum  aire.  Neither  would  our  citixena 
probably  be  much  shocked  at  Napo|eon's  assuming 
the  crown.  Idonarchy  was  the  ancient  government 
of  France,  and  successive  changes  had  served  to 
show  that  they  could  not  fix  on  any  other  form  of 
constitution,  labour  how  they  would,  which  was  en- 
dowed with  the  same  degree  of  permanence.  Tho 
Bourbons  had,  indeed,  the  daipi  by  birth  to  mount 
that  throne,  were  it  to  be  ai^ain  erected.  But  they 
were  in  exile,  separated  by  civil  war,  Darty  prejudices 
the  risk  of  reaction,  and  a  thousand  other  dizncul- 
ties,  which  seemed  at  the  time  absolutely  insor- 
mountable.  Bonapm'te  was  standing  under  the 
canopy,  he  grasped  the  regal  sceptre  m  his  hand, 
his  aasuming  the  royal  saat  pasaeL  almost  as  a  mat 
ter  of  course.  .     . 

Our  supposed  Parisian  haa  next  to  review  a  course 
of  years  of  such  brilliancy  as  to  baffle  criticiam,  and 
charm  reason  to  silenoei  till  the  undertakings  of  the 
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^mpferar  nem  to  ame  abore  ineb  otiwr  in  WDcider, 
each  being  a  Bt«|>  towarda  the  eompkfti6n  of  that 
atupiendoDs  pyramid,  of  which  the  gradations  were 
to  be  formed  by  conquered  jprovinces,  until  the  re- 
fractory and  coDtumacious  ule  of  firitaia  should  be 
added^to  complete  the  pile,  on  the  top  of  which  w«b 
destined  to  stand  the  armed  form  of  Napoleon,. 
trampUn^^  the  world  raider  hia  foot.  This  it  the  no- 
ble work  whiph  France  and  her  monarch  were  in 
the  act  of  achieving.  It  requires  the  sactifice  of 
children  or  relati  vea  to  fill  their  ranks ;  they  go  where 
honour  calls,  and  victoiy  awaits  them.  These  times, 
however,  are  overclouded ;  there  come  tidings  that 
the  stone  heaved  by  such  portentous  exertion  so  high 

Sthe  hill,  has  at  length  recoiled  on  him  who  labour- 
to  give  it  a  course  contrary  to  nature.  It  is  then 
chat  the  real  quality  of  the  fetters,  hitherto  gilded 
over  by  suocess^ogms  to  be  felt,  and  the  iron  enters 
into  the  soul.  The  parent  must  not  weep  aloud  for 
the  child— the  emperor  required  his  service ;— -the 

Satriot  must  not  speak  a  word  on  public  affairs— the 
unf^n  waits  for  htm. 

While  news  of  fresh  disasters  from  Spain  and 
Moscow  were  everyday  arriving,  what  comfort  could 
a  citizen  of  France  find  in  adverting  to  past  vic- 
tories 1  These  had  brought  on  France  the  hatred  of 
Ehirope,,the  tears  of  families,  the  ruin  of  fortunes, 
anneral  invasion,- and  wellnigh  national  bankruptcy. 
Bvery  year  had  the  children  of  France  undergone 
decimation^-taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred 
»  millions  of  francs  yearly,  had  succeeded  to- the  four 
.  hnndred^milliona  imposed  under  the  reign  of  the 
Bouxbona— the  few  remaining  ships  of  France  rot- 
ted in  her  harbourfr«-her  bravest  children  were 
slaughtered  on  ihebr  native  soil— a  civil  war  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out— one  half  of  France  was 
overrun  by  the  foreign  enemy.  Was  this  most  mel- 
•ancholy  state  of  the  country  brought  about  in  de- 
fendmg  strongly,  bat  unfortunately,  any  of  the  rights 
of  France?  No— she  might  have  enjoyed  her  tri- 
iimphs  in  the  most  profbund  peace.  Two  wars  with 
Spain  and  Russia,  which  gave  fire  to  this  dreadful 
tiain  of  calamities,  were  waged  for  no  national  or 
reasonable  object,  but  merely  because  one  half  of 
Burope  couW  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man. 
Agaiii.  our  citizen  inqmres)  whether,  having  com- 
mitted the  dreadful  error  of  commencing  these  wars, 
the  emi>eror  has  endeavpnred  to  make  peace  with 
the  paruea  injured  1  He  is  answered,  that  repeated 
terms  of  peace  have  been  offered  to  Napoleon,  upon 
condition  o{  ceding  his  conquests,  but  that  he  had 
preferred  hazarding  the  kingdom  of  France,  to 
yielding  up  that  which  he  termed  his  gUnyt  a  term 
which  lie  successively  conferred  on  whatever  pos- 
session he  was  requured  to  surrender ;  that  even  at 
Chaullon,  many  days  passed  when  he  might  hare 
redeemed  himself  by  consenting  that  Prance  should 
be  reduced  within  the  limits  which  she  enjoyed 
under  the  Bourbons  i  but  that  the  proposal  when 
half  admitted,  had  been  retracted  by  him  in  conse- 
quence of  some  transient  success ;  and  finally,  that 
in  coiiaequence  of  his  intractability  and  obstinacy, 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  solemnly  declared  they 
would  not  enter  into  treaty  with  him,  or  those  who 
acted  with  him.  Onr  citizen  would  naturally  look 
about  for  some  means  of  escaping  the  impending 
danger,  and  would  be  informed  that  the  peaoe  which 
the  alhed  princes  rafiised  to  Bonaparte,  they  held  out 
-with  ready  hand  to  the  kingdom  of  Prance  under 
any  other  govfemment.  He  would  learn  that  if 
these  terms  were  accepted,  there  was  every  prospect 
that  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  would  ensue  j  it  re- 
fosed,  the  mevitable  consequence  would  be  a  battle 
between  two  large  armies  fougjit  under  the  walls  of 
Pan&  which  city  was  almost  certain  to  be  burnt, 
whichever  party  got  the  advantage. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  citizen  of 
Pans  would  probably  be  able  to  decide  for  himself. 
But  if  he  inquired  at  a  jurist;  he  would  be  informed 
that  Naooleon.held  the  crown,  not  by  right  of  blood, 
out  by  the  choice,  or  rather  permission  of  tlje  peo- 
ple, as  an  administrator  boimd  to  manage  for  their 
neat  advantage 

Now,  every  legal  obligation  may  be  unloosed  in 


tha  aamo  ^Mf  in  wWOr  lt%  ftHMi.  Ig^knnaniy 
Napoleon's  ^vertimMt  #aa  m»  lottger  sir  tlie  ai» 
vantage  of  Franca;  but,  on  tba  contrary,  tanded 
plamly  to  her  ruin,  she  had  a  fight  to  rid  herself  «( 
him,  aa  of  a  servant  unfit  for  duty,  or  as  if  marioera 
had  uken  aboard  their  vessel  a  comrade  intemiad 
to  act  as  pilot,  but  who  had  proved  a  aeeond  Jo&ai^ 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  anMeaaa  a 
storm  which  had  come  upon  them  throoi^  his  mia> 
conduct.  Upon  such  reasoning,  certainly  neither 
unwise  nor  unpatriotic^  the  burghers  of  Paria,  aa 
well  as  all  those  who  bad  any  thing  to  loee  in  tha 
straggle,  may  be  supposed  to  bav«  acted. 

The  lower,  or  rather  the  loweat  class  of  inhabit- 
ants, were  not  accesmble  to  the  samearguroenta. 
They  had  been  bequeathed  to  Bonaparte  as  an  heir- 
loom of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  has  been  truly 
called  the  hein  His  police  had  industriously  main- 
tained connexions  amongst  ihem,  and  retained  in  pay 
and  in  dependance  on  the  government,  their  princi- 
pal leaders.  Names  had  changed  around  men  of 
that  ipiorant  condition,  without  'their  feeling  their 
sitoation  much  altered.  The  glory  of  Prance  was 
to  them  as  inspiring  a  watchword  m  the  Rights  of 
Man  had  been :  and  their  quantum  of  sous  per  day, 
when  employed,  as  they  frequently  were,  upon  tha 
pablic  works,  was  no  bad  exchange  for  Liberty  and 
Equality,  aAer  they  had  arrived  at  the  discovery  of 
the  poor  cobbler,  who  exclaimed.— **  Pine  Liberty, 
indeed,  that  leaves  me  cobbling  ahoes  as  she  found 
me!"  Bulletins  and  Moniteurs,  vi^ich  trampeted 
the  victories  of  Napoleon,  were  as  animating  and 
entertaining  to  the  mhobitants  of  the  0ubuii)s  as  the 
speeches  ofrepublican  oratore ;  for  in  such  trianmhs 
of  a  nation,  the  poor  have  a  share  as  ample  as  their 
wealthier  neighbours.  The  evils  of  the  war  were 
also  less  fell  by  the  poor.  Thdr  Tery  poverty  placed 
them  beneath  taxation ;  and  the  childreB,  ox  whom 
they  were  bereaved  by  the  conscription,  they  mnal 
otherwise  have  parted  with,  in  all  probability,  that 
they  might  seek  subsistence  elsewhere.^  In  the  prea- 
ent  circumstances,  the  hatred  to  forefgners,  nroper 
to  persons  of  their  class,  came  to  aid  th&r  admnatHUi 
of  w>naparte. ,  In  a  battle,  they  had  somethmg  to 
gain,  ana  nothing  to  lose,  saving  their  lives,  of  which 
tneir  national  gallantry  induced  them  to  take  small 
heed.  Had  Napoleon  oeen  in  Paiia,  he  might  have 
made  much  use  of  this  force.  But  in  hia  absenca, 
the  weight  of  property^prudentlv  directed,  naturally 
bore  down  the  ebullitions  of  those  who  had  only 
brute  strenjB^  to  throw  Into  the  balance,  and  tba 
overwhelming  force  of  the  allied  army  kept  tha  su- 
burbs in  subjection. 

The  disposition  of  tha  military'  was  a  queation  of 
deep  importance.  Accustomed  to  follow  Napoleon 
through  every  climate,  and  every  deBcriptiop  of  dan- 
ger, unquestionably  their  attachment  to  hia  nerson 
was  of  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  kind.  Bat 
this  can  only  be  sakl  in  general  of  tha  ra^mental 
officers,  and  the  aoldiers.  The  mar€chals,  and  many 
of  the  generals,  were  tired  of  tlue  losmg  war.  Thesa 
with  many  alao  of  the  inferior  officers,  and  even  <■ 
the  soldiers,  began  to  consider  the  interest  of  thor 
general,  and  that  of  Prance,  as  having  become  sn- 
arated  zrom  each  other.  It  waa  from  Pans  that  the 
ohangea  had  emanated  by  which  the  army  waa  gov- 
erned during  everr  revolutionary  ciins;  and  they 
were  now  requh-ed  to  engage  in  an  nndertaking 
which  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  that  metropotia.  To 
advance  upon  the  allies,  and  fight  a  battk  tmder  tha 
capital,  waa  to  expose  to  destruction  tV  '  Jty  whosa 
name  to  every  Frenchman  has  a  sacred  ano  .i.vicU.» 
ble  sound.    The  raar6ehals.  in  paitietilar,  ware  dia- 

fusted  with  a  contest,  in  which  each  of  them  had 
een  left  successively  without  adequate  means  of 
resistance,  to  stem,  or  attempt  to  stem,  a  anpeiio^ 
force  of  the  enemy  $  with  the  certainty,  at  the  sama 
time,  to  be  held  up  to  public  censure  in  the  next 
bulletin,  in  case  of  failure,  though  placed  In  crrrum- 
stances  which  rendered  success  imposaible.  Theaa 
generals  were  more  capable  than  the  armjr  at  larea 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  war  in  whicli 
they  were  likely  to  be  engaged,  and  of  appreciatijt|{ 
the  difficnltiea  of  a  contest  which  waa  to  ba  vamat* 


mti 
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4Mn^  fMii  JhtBM  nhtoit  cflMKHHb  wmwnitioD,  dt 
anppDpNb ezcmSig aucliw #oSm  be extoned #oni 
that.pBtt  of  U6  oountiv .over  wpieh  thef.held  mil- 
iuiT poMesiioa:  Andui8,not  onlyi^iiist  all  the 
dQies  BOW  io  France,  end  the  inaaisent  corps  of 
Rojr&Iists  in  the  weat,  hot  abo  against  a  second,  or 
reserved  line  of  three  of  fonr  handted  thousand 
Kossians,  Aostnans^  and  other  allied  troops,  which 
had  not  yet  crossed  the  frontier. 

Beside^  the  soldiets  with  which  an  attack  apon 
the  allied  army  most  have  been  nndenaken,.  were 
reduced  to  a  diftastrous  coiyfitjon,  by  their  late  forced 
marches^  Sna^the  want  of  succoors  and  anpplies  of 
erery  description ;  the  cavalry  were  in  a  great  tneas- 
iire  diamoonted;  the  regimenta  not  half  compfete; 
the  horses  unshod;  the  physical  condition  or  the 
Army  bad,  and  its  mora]  feelings  depressed,  and  nnfit 
lor  enterpriae.  The  period  seemed  to  have  arrived, 
Myond  which  Napoleon  could  not  maintain  his 
8tn«gle,  without  deatmction  to  himself  to  Parn, 
end  to  Prance.  These  senuments  were  commonly 
entertained  among  the  French  general  officers.  'Hiey 
felt  their  attachment  to  Napoleon  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  duty  they  owed  their  country  by  the  late 
decree  of  the  Senatei  and  tbev  considered  the  cause 
of  Fr^oe  as  the  most  sacred.  They  had  received 
intelhgence  ficnm  Bournonville  of  what  hadpasaed  at 
Parie,  and,  cdhaidering  the  large  proportion  of  the 
papital  which  had  declared  against  Bonaparte,  and 
that  an  assault  on  Paris  most  have  occasioned  much 
fusion  of  Frenx:h  blood,  and  have  become  the  sig- 
aal  of  dvil  war,  the  marechals  and  principal  general 
officers  agreed  they  could  not  follow  Napoleon  in 
Mch  an  et tack  on  the  dty,  or  against  the  allies'  line 
^{defence  around  it.  both  because,  in  a  mihtary  pomt 
M^viev^  they  thougnt  the  attempt  desperate,  consid- 
ering the  state  of  the  army,  and  because,  m  a  politi- 
salpqeitiQn,  they  regarded  it  as  contrary  to  their  duty 
as  ciqasene.* 

In  the  night  betwtxt  tne  2d  and  3d  of  Apnl,  Caul- 
linoouit  reiorned  &om  his  mission  to  Paris.  He  re- 
pK>rced,  that  the  allies  persisted  in  their  determma- 
Lion  to  entertain  no  treaty  with  Bonaparte;  but  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  of  a  regenc^  by  the 
sinperess,  as  the  guazxljan  of  their  eon,  might  even 
fret  be  granted.  Austria,  he  stated,  was  favourable 
to  such  an  arrangement^  and  Russia  seemed  not 
irreconcilably  averse  to  it.  But  the  abdication  of 
Bonapaxte  was  a  preliminary  condition.  As  this 
lews  circulated  among  the  mar€chals,  it  fixed  them 
.n  their  resolution  not  to  march  against  Paris,  as,  in 
their  opinion,  the  war  ought  to  be  ended  by  this  per- 
sonal sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 

Bonaparte  had  not,  probably^  escpected  this  sei^ara- 
don  between  the  duUes^of  a  soldier  and  of  a  citizen. 
L>n  the  4th  April,  he  reviewed  apart  of  his  troops,  ad- 
iressed  them  on  the  display  of  the  white  colours  in 
France  by  some  factious  persons,  reminded  them 
(hat  the  mree-colouted  cockade  was  that  of  victory 
uid  honour,  and  that  he  intended  to  march  on  the 
capital,  to  punish  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been 

*  ("  Nuwlooo  reacbed  FoQtainbjMtt  at  lix  in  the  roorniiw,  of 
ht  SUt  March.  The  laise  roonu  <n  the  »atle  wen  ibot  up,  and 
m  repaired  to  bis  fittle  apartment  on  the  vat  itoiy,  paiaitlel  with 
he  gallery  of  Fiaoeii  L  There  he  ■hot  Liaiaelf  up  fer  the  »- 
natedet  of  the  dar-  Maret  wae  the  ooljr  one  or  hii  mizuitera  wnu 
%-aji  itifb  hini.  In  the  coune  of  that  eveDint*  arMi  the  fellowinc 
Dominf ,  arrived  the  heads  of  the  oolamns  wfaicii  Napoleon  faiuf 
Miuucht  from  Chainpa«ne,  end  the  aoraeoed  mm  of  the  traape 
hmi  Pane.  These  wrecks  of  the  amy  assejabled  round  Fontaoi' 
ileau.  Moncey,  who  commanded  the  aatJooal  fuard  of  Paris, 
i^febvnh  Ner,  Macdonakl,  Ctadinoi,  Berthier,  Mortier,  and  Mar- 
MNit,  arrifod  at  Napoleon's  hoadquaiten ;  so  that  he  atiil  had  an 
inny  at  hta  diBpaeal.'*«-B4Sioii  Faiv,  p.  SBS. 

**  M annoat  Mrived  at  Fontainbleatt,  at  three  m  the  mosnjnff  of 
lieMst  of  April,  and  cave  Napoleon  a  detailed  account  of  what 
tma  paaaed  at  Paris.  The  margehal  Um  me  ho  appeared  onde- 
cnanMd  whether  to  retire  on  the  baolu  of  the  Loire,  or  give  battle 
o  Um  allies  near  Paris.  la  the  afternoon  he  went  toinspeet  the 
■Mitkin  of  Marmont's  arra^  at  EsBonne*  with  which  be  appealed 
b  h6  satbfled,  and  determined  to  remain  there  and  mamnivret 
rith  a  view  to  disengage  Paris  and  give  hattle.  With  the  great* 
vtaofdoesa  ha  Aimed  plani  Ibr  the  eascatkm  of  ttoe  olaertsi 
tit,  -while  tfans  employed,  the  o6Seen,  whom  the  DiarCehal  h^ 
tA  at  Paris  todeiifer  op  that  oHy  te  the  aUies,  arrived,  amd  m- 
tannad  them  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Napoleoii,  heanng  this, 
le  ftmona  I  he  raved  shoot  pmishinc  the  rehdiious  dty.  aod 
litttptopiHi^  With  this  ifsoiuUoB,  he  sepaMted  Asm 
smtf  aad  xetaBttod  to 


vU^fifdst  He  WM  ■ii«w8nd,bf.  dumts  of  '*Parii^ 
rari^r  and  had  no  reason  to  mail  fhit  ttie  trooM 
woind  hesitate  to  follow  him  in  Im  efibrt,  Vfie  brderi 
were  ^ven  to  advance  th«  imperia!  qoarter^  tttim 
Fontanrblean  to  Esaonne. 

But  after  the  review  waa over^Berlluer,  Ney,  Bf ae- 
donald,  Gaulainoort,  Oudinot,  Bertrand.  and  other 
officers  of  the  highest  rank.  foDowed  the  emper<yr 
into  bis  ap&rtment,  and  ezptained  to  him  the  send* 
ments  which  they  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  movement,  their  opinion  that  he  ought  td 
negotiate  on  the  principle  of  personal  abdieaddn,  and 
the  poaitive  determination  which  most  of  them  had 
formed,  on  no  account  to  follow  him  in  an  attaeli 
upon  P^ris^ 

There  is  no  doubt  tnat,  by  an  appeal  to  officers,  of 
an  inferior  rank  and  consideration,  young  Seids,  who 
Knew  no  other  virtue  than  a  determined  attaehment 
to  their  chu^  throu^  >tood  or  evil,  Napoleon  might 
have  BUed  up,  in  a  military  point  of  view^  the  vacan- 
cy  which  the  resignation  of  the  marechala  imtat 
have  created  in  his  list  of  generals.  But  those  who 
urged  to  him  tnia  unpleasant  proposal,  were  the 
fathers  of  the  war,  the  well-known  brave  and  beloved 
leaders  of  lar^e  armiea.  Their  names  might  be  indh 
vidually  inferior  to  the  own;  but  with  what  feelings 
would,  the  public  hear  that  he  was  deprived  of  those 
men,  who  had  been  so  long  the  pride  and^  dread  ot 
wari  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  sendments  of 
the  soldiery,  upon  whom  the  names  of  Ney,  Hao- 
donald,  Oudinot,  and  others,  operated  like  a  war- 
trumpet  • 

With  considerable  rehictance,  and  after  long'de- 
bate,  Napoleon  assumed  tbe  peu»  and  acquiescing  in 
the  reasoning  pressed  upon  him>  wrote  the  following 
words,  which  we  translate  as  literally  as  possible,  as 
showing  Napoleon's  power  of  dignity  of  exptvssion, 
when  deep  feeling  predominated  over  his  anectatioin 
of  antithesis  and  OrientaHam  of. composition : 

"  The  allied  powers  having  f)rocfaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-es- 
tabushment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, faithlhl  to  hie  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  Io 
descend  from  the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and  even  to 
relinquish  life,  for  the  gpod.  of  the  country,  which  is 
inaepturable  mom  the  rights  of  hia  aon,  mHn  thnse 
of  ttie  Regency  in  the  person  of  the  emneresSi 
and  from  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  em* 
pire.  JDone  at  our  Palace  of  Fontambleau,  4th  April* 
1814.' 

Caulvncourt  and  Ney  were  appointed  to  be  bear- 
ers of  this  important  document,  and  commisaioners 
to  negotiate  with  the  aiUea,  concerning  the  teriM  of 

{iccommodation  to  which  it  might  be  supposed,  to 
ead.  Caulaincourt  was  the  personal  representatitns 
of  Napoleon :  and  Ney,  who  had  all  along,  been  zeal- 
ous for  the  abdicadon,  waa  a  plenipotentiary  propo- 
sed by  the  rest  of  the  mar^nals.  Napoleon,  it  is 
said,  wished  to  add  Marmont ;  but  he  was  absent 
with  tne  troops  quartered  at  Essonne,  who,  having 
been  vnthdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  6f 
Paris,  were  disposed  of  in  that  position.  Macdonald 
was  suflgestea  aa  the  third  plenipotentiary,  as  an 
officer  whose  high  character  best  qualified  him  tore- 

E resent  the  army.  Napoleon  hesitated ;  for  though  he 
ad  employed  Macdonald's  ^alents  on  the  most  im- 

t  p*8cAdleni  the enemyhasatoleB dace marrfcee  upon ns, aad 
has  made  Iteielf  master  of  Paris.  He  must  be  diiven  oat  of  it. 
IJowortliy  Frenchmen,  emigrants,  whom  wo  had  pardoned,  have 
adapted  the  wMte  cockade,  and  have«joinod  our  enemies. 
Wrsldies  t  they  shaU  receive  <he  reward  of  this  new  crime.  Lei 
us  swear  to  conquer  or  to  die.  aad  to  caose  to  he  raspeeted  that 


tri-ooloured  eoekade,  whii^,  darim|  twenty  years,  has  found  us  in 
the  paths  of  gtorr  and  of  honoor."— LORD  BURaHSBBB,  Omnxh 
tions,  4<-  P-  SW.] 

I  ["  Ney  pfodaeed  the  MmUmir,  eontahuM  the  decree  of  ftr- 
feitnie.  and  advised  him  to  aoqoiesee  aod  sUieate. ,  Nuolsen 
feigned  to  read,  tutaed  pak,  aad  appeared  much  agitatadt  bat 
did  not  shad  tcaa.  as  the  neirspapen  reported.  He  seefaed  not 
to  know  ia  what  manner  to  act  He  then  asked,  '  One  vaiisx 
voimT'  Ney  aaawered.  '  U  n'y  a  que  I'abdieation  qui  patase  voia 
tirsrdelL'  Dwiaa lUs ooofinenee, Lefebvre came m ;  and  npaa 
Napoleon  eipiessmg  astooisfanent  at  what  had  been  annoQMed 
to  him,  said,  in  his  Hunt  manner.  '  You  see  what  has  reralted 
fiem  not  Ihrtening  to  the  advice  of  your  fronds  to  make  i 

yea  rsmeniher  the  commenicstjon  I  made  to  yoa  latelj,  tfa ,... 

yeaBMtF  thmk  jrouiaelf  well  off  that  aliUm  havs  tenainated  aa 
Ibey  hava.* "— ll«m«7viWs  EvtMt,  p.  SMJ 
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portant  occasion,  he  knew  that  the  mar6chal  dis- 
ukadyiipon  princtpUi  the  ubitrary  character  of  hia 
^▼eriment}  and  they  had  never  stood  to  each  other 
in  anv  intimate  or  confidential  relation.  He  con- 
Bultaa  hia  minister.  Maret  "  Send  the  Duke  of  Ta- 
lantuW'  replied  the  miniater.  "He  is  too  muchji 
man  of  honour  not  to  discharge,  with  religious  fideli- 
f,  any  trust  which  he  undertakes."  Marshal  Mac- 
onala's  name  was  added  to  the  commisaion  accord- 


;ly.* 


^Vhen  the  terms  were  m  the  act  of  being  adjusted, 
the  mar^chals  desired  to  know  upon  what  stipula- 
tions they  were  to  insist  on  Napoleon's  pergonal  be- 
half. "Upon  none,"— said  Bonaparte.  "Do  what 
you  can  to  obtain  the  hem  terms  for  France ;  for 
myselC  I  ask  nothing."  They  were  instructed  par- 
ticularly to  obtain  an  armistice  until  the  treaty 
^ould  be  adjusted.  Through  the  whole  scene  Bo- 
naparte conducted  himself  with  firmness,  but  he 
|j(a^  way  to  a  natural  emotion  when  he  had  finally 
signed  the  abdication.  He  threw  himself  on  a  son, 
hid  his  face  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  looking  up, 
with  that  smile  of  persuasion  which  he  had  so  often 
jGound  irresistible,  he  implored  his  brethren  of  the  field 
to  annul  the  resolutions  they  had  adopted,  to  destroy 
the  papers,  and  follow  him  yet  again  to  the  contest. 
**Let  US  march,"  he  said;  "let  us  take  the  field  once 
morel  We  are  sure  to  beat  them,  and  to  have 
peace  on  our  own  terms."t  The  moment  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  an  historical  painter.  The 
marvel  I  <ls  were  deeply  afiected,  but  could  not  give 
way.  They  renewed  their  arguments  on  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  army, — on  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  soldiers  would  mo*^  against  the  Senate,— on 
the  certainty  of  a  destructive  civil  war, — and  on  the 
probability  that  Paris  would  be  destroyed.  He  ac- 
quiesced once  more  in  their  reasoning,  and  permitted 
them  to  depart  on  their  embassy.t 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

▼iqtor.  ud  oChor  Martciwls,  gtn  m  their  adhnaoo  to  the  Provi- 
aooal  GkivemiiiaiL— Mamont  eoten  into  a  ■onumte  CooTen- 
tbn  { but  aasiflts  at  the  Conferences  held  at  Pani,  leaving  Sou- 
ham  Mcond  in  eommand  of  hia  Aimy.— The  Goninianden  have 
ao  inteivfow  with  the  Emperor  Alexaoder.— Sooham  eaten 
with  hia  AnD7,  into  the  linoa  of  the  Alliea ;  in  oonaequenoe,  the 
Allied  Sovereuna  inaiat  upon  the  unconditional  Submisflion  of 
NaM«oo*— Hfi  reluctant  acquteeeence.— The  Tenna  granted  to 
fafan.— Diaappnibation  of  t.ord  Caattereagh.— Oeneral  Deaeitioo 
of  Napoleoa— Death  of  Joaephine.— Singular  Statement  made 
by  Baron  Fain,  Napoleon'a  Secretarr,  of  the  Emperor's  attempt 
to  commit  Suicide.— After  thia  he  becomea  more  reaigned.— 
Leavea  Fontainbleau,  astfa  April 

Ths  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  had  been  di- 
rected to  confer  with  Marmont  at  Essonne,  in  their 
road  to  the  capital.  They  did  so.  and  obtained  in- 
formation there,  which  rendered  their  negotiation 
more  pressing.  Several  of  the  generals  who  had 
not  been  at  Fontainbleau^  and  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  in  conjunction  with  die  military 
council  which  assembled  there,  had  viewed  the  act 
of  the  Senate,  adhered  to  by  the  other  public  bodies, 
as  decisively  closing  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  or  as 
indicating  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war.  Most 
of  them  were  of  opinion,^  that  the  interest  of  an  in- 
dividual, whose  talents  nad  been  as  dangerous  to 
France  as  the  virtues  t)f  Cesar  had  been  to  Rome, 
ought  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  welfare  of  the 
capital  and  the  whole  nation.  Victor^  Duke  of  Bel- 
Inno,  had  upon  theseprinciplesgivenm  his  personal 
adhesion  to  the  Provisional  Crovernment,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  many  others. 

But  the  most  important  proselyte  to  the  royal 


*  (Baron  Fain,  ix  373.1 

?  r  H«  *^i«w  .UmMlf  OB  a  amaB.feUow  aoft.  placed  near  the 
wtodow,  and  atnking  hia  tUgh  with  a  aort  of  oonvabiTe  action, 
exeittmed.  No,  geollenwn,  no  i  No  remocr  I  With  ray  guard 
and  Mannonfa  eorpa,  I  shall  he  in  Pana  to-morrow.* "— Boor- 
lOBMiiB,  1. 1,  p.  87.  On  the  day  of  the  entrance  of  the  alliea  into 
Pana.  Boonwnne,  Napoleon'a  ex-private  aeeretary.  waa  appoint- 
•d  to  the  important  office  of  poatmaatergeneial :  a  situation  ftom 
'wnten  he  was  dimtiiaaed  at  the  end  of  thi«o  weeka.1 

I  t*' Immediately  aller  their  departure,  Napoleon  daapatched  a 
Motor  to  tlM  empereaa.  from  whom  he  had  received  lettara,  dated 
^n^^*?**-  **^  autboriied  her  to  deapateh  to  her  fkther,  the  Duko 
ofCadonL  (Champagny.)  to  aoUcit  te  intereeaaite  in  Ikvour  of 
tma^fand  her  son.  Ovwpoweiwl  by  the  eventa  of  the  day.  he 
ahut  Umaelf  up  in  hia  ehamber."-BAiioii  Paw,  p.  WM 


cause  was  the  Har^chal  Mittmont,  Ihike  of  Eagoou 
who,  lyin^  at  Essonne  with  ten  or  twelve  tbonaana 
men^  rormed  the  advance  of  the  French  army.  Con* 
ceiviDg  himself  to  have  the  liberty  of  other  French- 
men to  attend  at  this  crisis  to  the  weal  of  Prazic& 
rather  than  to  the  interest  of  Napoleon  alone,  and 
wiUi  the  purpose  of  saving  France  from  iie  joint 
evils  of  a  civil  and  domestic  war.  he  made  use  of 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  give  a  wek;ht 
to  his  opinion,  which  that  of  nd  other  individnal 
could  have  possessed  at  the  momenL  Mar^chal 
Marmont,  after  negotiation  with  the  Provisional 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  on  the  other,  had  entered  into  a  convention 
on  his  own  account,  and  that  of  his  cqips  d'ann6e^ 
by  which  he  agreed  to  march  the  division  which  he 
commanded  within  the  lines  of  the  cantonment 
held  by  the  allies,  and  thus  renounced  all  idea  of 
further  prosecuting  the  war.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  marechal  stipulated  for  the  freedom  and  hon 
ourable  usage  of  Napoleon's  person,  should  he  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  He  obtained  also  a 
guarantee,  that  his  corps  d'arm^e  should  be jpermit- 
ted  to  retreat  in  to  Normandy.  This  convention  wav 
signed  at  Chevillv,  upon  3d  ApriLS 

This  step  has  oeen  considered  as  a  defection  Of 
the  part  of  Marmont  ;ll  but  why  is  the  choice  of  • 
side,  betwixt  the  Provisional  Government  and  ths 
emperor,  more  a  desertion  in  that  general  than  in 
any  other  of  the  mar^chals  or  authorities  whojires- 
ently  after  took  the  very  same  atepl  And  u  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  bj  that  means  put  further  blood- 
shed out  of  question,  ought  it  not  to  be  matter  of 
rejoidujs  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Tafleyrand'f 
on  a  similar  occasion)  that  the  mar€chal's  watch 
went  a  few  minutes  taster  than  those  of  his  col- 
leagues? 

When  Macdonald  and  Ney  communicated  to 
Marmont  that  they  were  hearers  of  ^Napoleon^i 
abdication,  and  that  he  was  joined  with  them  in 
commission,  that  marshal  asked  why  he  had  not 
been  summoned  to  attend  with  the  others  at,  Fozh 
tainbleau,  and  mentioned  the  convention  which  he 
had  entered  into,  as  acting  for  himsel£  The^  Dnke  of 
Tarentum  expostulated  with  him  on  the,  disadvan- 
tage which  must  arise  from  any  disunion  on  the 
part  of  the  priiicipal  officers  of  the  army.  Respect- 
mg  the  council  at  Fontainbleau,  he  stated  it  had 
been  convened  under  circumstances  of  such  sudden 
emergency,  that  there  was  no  time  to  summon  any 
other  than  those  mar€chals  who  were  close  at  han<L 
lest  Napoleon  had  in  the  mean  while  moved  forwaxa 
the  army.  The  commissioners  entreated  Marmont 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  separata  conven- 
tion, and  to  come  with  them,  to  aasiat  at  the  con- 
ferences to  be  held  at  Paris.  He  consented,  and 
mounted  into  Marechal  Ney's  carriage,  leaving 
General  Squham,  who,  with  all  the  other  generale 
of  his  division,  two  excepted,  were  privy^  to  the 
convention,  in  command  of  his  coTi;>a  aarmCe, 
which  he  gave  orders  should  remain  stationary. 

When  the  mar^chals  arrived  in  Paris,  they  foond 
the  popular  tide  had  set  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons;  their  emblems  were  everywhere  adopt- 
ed; and  the  streets  resounded  with  Viv€  It  Roit 
The  populace  seemed  as  enthusiastic  in  their  favour 
as  they  had  been  indifferent  ft  few  daya  before.  All 
boded  an  unfavourable  termination  for  their  misaon^ 
so  far  as  respected  the  proposed  regency. 

The  names  and  characters  of  the  commissiooeis 
instantly  obtained  their  introduction  to  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  who  received  them  with  his  natural 
courtesy.  "On  the  general  subject  of  their  mis- 
sion," he  said,  **  he  could  not  treat  but  in  oonoert 
with  his  allies."  But  he  enlarged  on  the  flabiect  of 
Napoleon  personally.     "He  was  my  friend,"  he 


S  \"  MaimoDt  waa  not  guilty  of  treaiehery  hi  defendint  Pami 
bat  hiatory  will  aay,  that  hadtt  not  been  §x  the  delbetion  of  tiw 
aiith  oorpa,  aftflr  the  alHea  had  enCered  Paiia.  thay  wooM  hava 
been  Ibrrvd  to  evaeoate  tfwt  gnat  Mpital ;  iir  tbey  jraaU 
hare  given  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sains,  with 


raar,  which  they  had  only  occupied  fof  two  digra ; 
nerer  have  tfaoa  violaiad  ewciy  rale 


lor  two  aaya ;  taiy  woSk 
ana  princMa  of  thaaitol 


war.'*~NAPOLBOV.  JfefUAolen,  L  iL  p.  M(J 
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xJPt  Ctf  NAhOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


,  -' 

8ud,  '*1  loved  and  hor^ivrid  Idm.  Hjb  ambition 
forced  me  into  a  dreadfu)  war,,  in, which  my  capital 
waa  burnti  and  the  greatest  evUa  inflicted  on  my  do- 
minions. JSiit  he  m  unfortunate,  and  these  wrongs 
are  forgotten.  Have  you  nothing  to  propose  on 
his  personal  account  7  I  will  be  his  willing  advo- 
cate?' The  mar€chals  replied  that  Napoleon  had 
made  no  conditions  for  himself  whatever.  The  em- 
peror would  hardly,  believe  this  until  they  showed 
nim  their  instructions,  which  entirely  relate!  to 
public  alTairs.  The  emperor  then  asked  if  they 
would  hear  a  proposal  from  him.  They  replied  with 
suitable  respect  and  gratitude.  He  then  mentioned 
the  plan,  which  was  afterward  adopted,  that  Bo- 
naparte should  retain  the  imperial  title  over  a  small 
territory,  with  an  ample  revenue,  guardts  and  oth^ 
emblems  of  dignity.  "The  place,"  continued  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  "  may  be  Elba,  or  some  other 
island."  With  this  annunciation  toe  commission- 
ers of  Bonaparte  were  dismissed  for  the  evening. 

Mar^chal  Marmont  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
stop  the  military  movement  which  he  haa  under" 
taken  to  execute,  thinking  it  better,  doubtless,  to 
move  hand  in  hand  with  his  brethren,  than  to  act 
singly  in  a  matter  of  such  responsibility ;  but  acci- 
dent precipitated  what  he  desired  to  delay.  Napo- 
leon had  summoned  to  his  {presence  Count  Souham, 
who  commanded  the  division  at  Esamme  in  Mar- 
mont's  abaenca  No  resBon  was  given  for  this 
command,  nor  could  any  thins  be  extracted  from 
the  messenger,  which  indicatea  the  purpose  of  the 
order.  Souham  was  therefore  induced  to  suspect 
that  Napoleon  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Chevilly.  Under  this  apprehension,  he 
called  the  other  generals  who  were  m  the  secret  to 
a  midnight  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
execute  the  convention  instantly,  by  passing  over 
with  the  troops  within  the  lines  of  the  allies,  with- 
out awaiting  any,  further  orders  from  Mar^chal  Mar- 
mont. The  divison  was  put  in  movement  upon 
the  5th  of  April,  about  five  o'clock,  and  marched 
for  some  time  with  mach  steadiness,  the  movement 
being,  as  they  supposed,  designed  for  a  flank  attack 
on  the  position  of  the  allies,  but  when  thejr  per- 
ceived that  their  progress  was  watched,  without 
being  interrupted,  by  a  column  of  Bavarian  toops, 
they  Degan  to  suspect  the  real  purpose.  When  this 
became  known,  a  kind  of  mudny  took  plac^  and 
some  Polish  lancers  broke  on  from  the  main  body, 
and  rode  back  to  Fontainbleau:  but  the  insdnct 
of  discipline  prefailed,  and  the  officers  were  able  to 
bring  the  soldiery  into  their  new  quarters  at  Ver- 
sailles. They  were  not,  however,  reconciled  to  the 
measure  in  which  they  had  been  made  partakers, 
and  in  a,  few  days  afterward  broke  out  into  an  ac- 
tual mutiny,  which  was  not  appeased  without  con- 
siderable difficulty.* 

Meanwhile,  the  commisdoners  of  Bonaparte  were 
admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  ministers  in  foil  council,  but  which,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  was  indulged  to  them  more  as  a  form, 
that  the^alhes  might  treat  with  due  respect  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  army,  than  with  any 
purpose  on  the  rart  of  the  sovereigns  of  altering  Uie 
plan  to  which  eey  had  pledged  themselves  by  a 
proclamation,  upcn  the  faith  of  which  thousands 
nad  already  acted.  However,  the  ouesdont  whether 
to  adopt  the  projected  regency)  or  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  as  a  basis  of  agreement,  was  an- 
nounced as  a  subject  of  consuleration  to  the  meeting. 
The  mar6chals  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Regency. 
The  Generals  Boumonville  and  DessoUes,  were 
heard  in  reply  to  the  commissioners  from  Fontain- 
bleau, when,  ere  the  debate  had  terminated,  news 
arrived  of  the  march  of  Marmont' s  division  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  commissioners  were  astounded  with 
this  unexpected  intelligence  i  and  the  emperor  took 
the  opportunity  to  determine,  that  the  allies  would 
not  treat  with  Bonaparte  save  on  the  footing  of 
ttncondidonal  abdication.  With  this  answer,  miti- 
sated  with  the  offer  of  an  independent  principality 
for  their  ancient  commander,  the  marshals  return- 
ad  to  Fontamblean,  while  the  Senate  busied  them- 
*  CLoid  BofiMnh,  Obtarrationi,  Sec  jk  801.] 
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selves  to  arrange  the  plan  of  a  free  constltuhoa. 
under  which  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  called  to  tha 
throne. 

Napoleon,  in  the  redrement  of  Fontainbleai^ 
mused  on  the  future  with  little  hope  of  advantage, 
from  the  mission  of  the  mar^chals.  He  judged  that 
the  sovereigns,  if  they  listened  to  the  proposal  of  a 
regency,  would  exact  the  most  formiaable  guaran- 
tees against  his  own  interference  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  under  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  who 
had  no  talent  for  public  business,  France  would 
probably  be  managed  by  an  Austrian  committee. 
He  agam  thought  of  trying  the  chance  of  war,  and 
might  probably  have  settled  on  the  purpose  moat 
congemal  to  his  nature,  had  not  Colonel  Gourgaud 
brought  him  the  news,  that  the  division  of  Marmont 
had  passed  into  the  enemy's  cantonments  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  April.  ^*  The  ungrateful  man  !'*' 
he  said :  "  but  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am."t 
He  ought  to  have  been  contented  with  this  reflec- 
tion, for  which,  even  if  unjust  to  the  mari^chal.  cfvery 
one  must  have  had  sympathy  and  excuse.  But  the 
next  day  he  published  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  army 
on  the  solemnity  of  a  military  engagement,  as  more 
sacred  than  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  his  country ; 
whicb  he  might  more  gracemlly  have  abstained  from, 
since  all  knew  already  to  what  height  he  carried  the 
sen ti men  ts  of  arbitrary  power. 

When  the  mar^chuls  returned,  he  listened  to  the 
news  of  the  failure  of  their  negotiation,  as  a  termi- 
nation which  he  h ad  expected .  But  to  their  smprisei 
recollecting  his  disinterested  behaviour  when  they 
parted,  he  almost  instantly  demanded  what  provis- 
ion had  been  made  for  him  personally,  and  how  be 
was  to  be  disposed  of  1  They,  informed  him  thai  it 
was  proposed  he  should  reside  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  "in  Elba,  or  somewhere  else."  Napo- 
leon paused  for  a  moment.  **  Somewhere  else  P'  he 
exclaimed.  "That  must  be  Corsica.  No,  no.— I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Corsica  7*— Elba*?  Who 
knows  any  thing  of  Elba  t  Seek  out  some  officer 
who  is  acquainted  with  Elba.  Look  out  what  books 
or  charts  can  inform  us  about  Elba."  ^  * 

In  a  moment  he  was  as  deeply  interested  in  the 

EDsition  and  capabiUties  of  this  little  islet,  as  if  he 
ad  never  been  Emperor  of  France,  nay,  almost  of 
the  world.  But  Bonaparte's  nature  was  egotistical. 
He  well  knew  how  little  it  would  become  an  empe- 
ror resigning  his  crown  to  be  stipulating  for  his  fo* 
tnre  course  of  life ;  and  had  reason  to  conchide,  that 
byplaying  his  part  with  magnanimity,  he  might  best 
excite  a  corresponding. Uberality  in  those  with  whom 
he  treated.  But  when  the  die  was  cast,  when  his 
fate  seemed  fixed,  he  examined  with  minuteness 
what  he  must  afterward  consider  as  his  sole  fortune. 
To  turn  his  thoughts  from  France  to  Elba,  was  like 
the  elephant,  which  can  tranq)ort  artillery,  applying 
his  trunk  to  gather  pins.  But  Napoleon  could  do 
both  easily,  because  be  regarded  these  two  objects^ 
not  as  they  differed  from  each  other  but  as  they  be* 
longed,  or  did  not  belon^^  to  himself. 

After  a  night's  consideration,  the  fallen  chief  took 
his  resolution,  and  despatched  Caulaineourt  and 
Macdonald  once  more  to  Paris,  to  treat  with  the  • 
allies  upon  the  footixigof  an  uncondidonal  abdica- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  document  was  couched  in 
these  words : 

**  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
emperor  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  die  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor^  faithful  to  hia 
oath,  declares  that  he  renounces  for  lumsedf  and  his 
heirs  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and  that  there 
is  no  personal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  lifei  which 
he  is  not  ready  to  make  to  the  interests  of  France.'* 

Notwithstsnding  his  having  adopted  this  course 
Napoleon,  until  the  final  adjustment  of  the  trea^ 
continued  to  nourish  thoughts  of  breaking  it  oft.  He 
formed  plana  for  carrying  on  the  war  oeyond  the 


t  [Baioo  Faia,  p.  tIB.] 

t  r  From  the  wa/  In  wUch  thb  b  ralated.  It  wooldbethoo^ 
that  Napoleon  detpfaed  fan  natire  oountry ;  iNit  I  mart  fufveat  a 
mora  oataral  totemretalioii.  and  om  mora  oonftmiaDlo  to  tbs 
ohimBlar  of  Naputoon,  aaiaelj,  tbal  after  faia  abdioaMon  ho  ha4 
no  derira  to  ramain  k  the  Fkeoch  tairiloiiaa."— Lsr  is  BOKAr 

PABTB.] 
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M(9"^pr  mtrebing  to  >io  Aa|man~|pr  penatra- 
tl^  tet»  Jmf,  «nd  unrang  wim  rnnoe  Enigene.  At 
ftm  thott  he  waa  v^ry  near  again  aammoning  liia 
troop*  to  anof ,  in  consequence  of  a  report  too  naati- 
If  transmitted  by  a  general  modi  attached  to  him, 
(beaeral  Alix,  we  beiieT^)  stating  that  the  Emperor 
ef . AvBtria  was  displeased  at  the  extremities  to  which  I 
fh^  urged  his  son-in-law,  and  was  resolved  to  sup- 
port him.  On  this  report,  which  proyed  afterward 
totally  nofounded,  Naooleon  required  the  mar^chals 
to  giye  him  back  hisiet^rof  abdication.  But  the 
fleed  hating  been  fbrmaliy  executed,  and  duly  rcttis- 
tered  and  dehyered,  the  mar^chals  held  themselves 
ftovod  to  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  act  upon 
K  a^  the  only  means  of  saving  France  at  this  dread- 
xUl  crisis. 

Bonaparte  reviewed  his  Old  Qxiard  in  the  cpurt- 
fard  of  the  castle ;  for  their  numbers  were  so  dimin- 
ished that  there  was  space  for  them  in  that  narrow 
circuit  Their  zealous  acclamations  gratified  his  ears 
as  much  aa  ever ;  but  when  h£  looked  on  their  di- 
minished ranks,  his  heart  failed :  he  retired  into  the 
falace,  and  summoned  Oudinot  oefore  him.  "  May 
defend  on  .the  adhesion  of  the  troops  T*  he  said— 
Ouditiot  replied  in  the  negative,  and  reminded  Na- 
— »— m  that  be  had  abdicated.—  Ay,  but  under  con- 
\&,**  said  Napoleon.— "  Soldiers  do  not  under- 
l  conditions,"  said  the  mar^chol;  *^ they  look 
iQK^nyour  power  aa  terminated,"— **Tiren  on  that 
<ide  all  IS  over."  said  Napoleon ;  "  let  ua  wait  the 
news  from  Paris." 

Macdonald,  Caulaincourt,  and  Ney,  soon  after- 
ward arrived  at  Fontainbleau,  with  tHe  treaty  which 
uuey  had  concluded  on  the  basis  already  announced 
h^the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  taken  the  prin- 
cipal share  in'  drawhxg  it  up.  Under  his  sanction 
the  commissioners  had  obtained  sUoh  terms  as  never 
befoce  were  nanted  to  a  dethroned  monarch,  and 
which  have  little  chance  to  he  conceded  to  such  a  one 
in  fitture,  while  the  portentous  consequences  arc  pre- 
served hy  hjstory.  By  these  oonditions,  Bonaparte 
was  to  rem/im  empeuor,  bu^t  hia  away  was  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  island  of  Elba,  m  the  ]aediterraneaa«  in 
UEteot  twenty  l^aguea,  and  containing  about  twelve 
thousand  iahabitanta.  He  was  to  be  recognised  aa 
•ne  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe— was  to  be 
allowed  bodyguards  and  a  navy  op  a  acale  suitable 
to  the  limits  ofhia  dominion]^;  and,  to  maintain  this 
state,  a  revenue  of  six  millions  of  francs^  over  and 
above  tba  revenues,  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  were  settled 
•D  him.  Two  millions  and  a  half  were  also  assigned 
iSrpen^iona  to  hia  brothers,  Josephine,  and  the  other 
BQamberf  of  hia  family,— a  revenue  more  splendid 
WJk  evar  King  of  England  had  at  his  personal  dis- 
(oaaL  It  waa  well  argued,  that  if  Bonaparte  deserved 
mdk  advantofleooa  terma  of  retirement,  it  was  inju»- 
m  to  dethrone  him.  In  other  points  the  terms  of 
mis.treaty  seemed  as  ineconcilable  with  sound  pol- 
icy as  thlsx  oze  with  'all  former  precedents.  The 
najpaey'digmty,  military  outhoritv,  and  absolute  power 
of  an  emperor,  oonferrsd  on  the  potentate  ot  such 
UUpntian  domains,  were  ludicrous,  if  it  waa  supposed 
Ipat  Nappi^on  woald  remain  cpaiet  in  hia  retreat,  and 
iha^ankusif  he  ahould  aeek  the  meana  of  again  agir 
tiiung  Europe. 

It  was  no. compliment  to  Bonaparte's  taste  to 
invest  him  with  the  poor  shadow  of  his  former  foih 
tvikB^smca  foe  him.  the  moat  honoorable  retirement 
would  have  been  one  which  united  privacy  with  aaie- 
^  and  competeocek  npt  that  which  maintained  a 
i^aki  parade  anoud.  him,  as  if  in  mockery  of  what  he 
h^d- formerljr  beau.  But  time  ftballv  showed,  what 
Qiany^augamd  from  the  bag^nniag,  that  ao  soon  aa 
his  .opuit  ahould  soar  beyond  the  narrow  circle  into 
whvoa  it  had  been  comured.the  imperial  title  and 
stQthorityi  the  asAStance  of  devoted  Dodyg[uarda  and 
aiQieiTi^oQd  coupsellpri,  formed  a  stake  with  which,. 
WwQver  amaUffhe  venturous  gamester  might  again 
enter  upon  the  hazardous  game  of  playing  for  the 
kingdoms  he^hod  lost.  The  situation  of  Elba,  too, 
oa  the  seat  of  hw  new  sdvareignty,  so  near  to  ttidy, 
and  so  little  removed  firom  France^  seemed  calcula- 
led'  on  pi)rpooe  to  favour  his  resorreetion  at  aome 
foihre  period  as  a  political  character. 


'^  other  ftfmlaftoiu  of  thia  fXtraaidiiMnr  traatv 
divided  a  portion  of  revetrae'aeeared  to  Tfapmefc 
amoiu;  the  members  of  his  fhmily.  Yhe  moat  ra- 
tion ar  was  that  which  settled  upon^MariaLouiaB 
asd  her  son  the  dotchiea  of  Pamsa,  nacemia.  and 
Guaatalla,  in  full  sovereignty.  Except  thii^  all  tfap 
other  stipulations  were  to  be  made  aood  at  the  ex- 
pense or  Frances  whose  Provisional  Govemment 
were  never  consmted  upon  the  terms  uranted.* 

It  was  not  till  the  baa  efiects  of  thie  smgalar  treatr 
had  been  experienced,  that  men  mqutxed  why  ana 
on  what  principle  it  was  ihrst  conceded.    A  great 

gsraonage  nas  been,  mentioned -as  its  or^jinal  avthor. 
ossessod  of  many  good  and  highly  honourable 
qualities,  and  a  steady  and  most  important  memb^ 
of  the  great  European  confederacy,  it  is  domg  the 
memory  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ito  mjaiy  to  au^ 
pose,  that  he  remembered  his  education  under  }a$ 
French  tutor  La  Haipe,  and  waa  not  altogether  ftea 
from  its  ef'kctB.  With  these  there  always  rnin^ea 
that  sort  of  showy  sensibifity  which  dehghta  in  mak- 
in^f  theatrical  scenes  out  of  acts  of  benefioenoe,  and 
enjoying  in  fall  drac^hts  the  popular  applause  wldeh 
thejf  are  calculated  to  exdte.  The  contagious  air  of 
Pans,— the  shouts,— the  flattery,— the  success  to  a 
point  hitherto  unhoped  for,— the  wish  to  drown  mt- 
kindness  of  every  sort,  an^  to  spread  a  feast  from 
which  no  one  should  nse  discontented,— the  desin^ 
to  sum  up  all!n  one  word,  to  Aow  x^ovavoutt  m 
the  hour  of  success,  seem  to  have  laid  Alexandei'a 
heart  more  open  than  the  rules  of  wisdom  or  of  pru- 
dence ought  to  have  permitted.  It  is  generoos  to 
S've,  and  more  generous  to  pardon;  but  to  beatow 
vours  and  foigiveneas  at  the  same  mo.ment,  to  se- 
cure the  future  mrmne  of  a  rival  who  lies  prostrate 
at  his  feet,  to  hear  thanks  and  compliments  on  even 
hand,  and  from  the- mouths  even  of  the  vopquiahed, 
is  the  most  fhscinacing  triumph  of  a  victonooa  sov- 
ereign. It  is  only  the  consequences  which  teach  * 
hmihow  thriftless  and  unprofitable  a  prodigaUty  o^ 
beneficence  often  proves,  and  that  in  the  attempt  ao 
to  conduct  great  national  m^sures  that  th^  ahaQ 
please  and  satisfy  every  one,  he  must  necessarily 
encroach  on  the  rules  both  oi  iuatice  and  wiadom, 
hind  may  occaaion,  by  a  thqughtlese  indulgence  of 
romantic  fiensibilityi  tiew  trains  of  misfortune  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  other  active  {fortiea  in 
the  treaty  were  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  no  mo^ 
tive  to  scan  with  pecuiiBr  scrutiny  a  treaty  planned 
bvhis  ally  the  Emperor  Alexan4er,  and  the  Emperor 
or  Austria,  who  could  noiin  delicacy  object  to  stipu- 
latk>ns  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law. 

The  mor^chalSi  on  the  other  hand,  gladly  received 
what  probably  thev  never  would  have  stipulated. 
They  were  aware  that  the  army  would  be.  concifia- 
ted  with  every  mark  of  respect,  however  incongru- 
ous, which  could  be  paid  to  their  late  emperor,  and 
Ecrhapa  knew  Bonaparte  so  well  aa  to  believe  (hat 
e  might, be  gratifiea  by  preserring  the  external 
marks  of  imperial  honour,  though  upon  so  limited  a 
scale.  There  waa  one  power  whose  reprosentauve 
foresaw  the  evils  which  such  a  treaty  might  occa- 
sion, and  remonstrated  ogoinat  them.  But  the  evil 
was  done,  and  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  adiasted, 
before  Lord  Csstlerea^  came  to  Paria.  Findijig 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  acted  for  the  beat, 
in  the  name  of  the  other  allies,  the  Engliah  minister 
refrained  from  risking  the  peace  which  had  been 
made  in  such  urgent  circumstances,  by  insisting 
upon  his  oojectiona.  Herefuaed,  however,  on  the 
part  of  his  government,  to  become  a  party  to  tha 
treaty,  further  than  by  accedmg  to  it  so  far  as  the  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  were  conceOied ;  but  he  par- 
ticularly declined  to  acknowledge,  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  title  of  emperor,  which  the  treaty  con- 
Urred  on  Napoleon.t 

Yet  when  we  have  expressed  with  freedom  all  urn 
objections  to  which  the  troaty  of  Fontainbleau  aeema 
liaDle,  it  muat  be  owned,  that  the-  allied  soreieigns 
showed  poUcy  in  obtaining  an  aocommodation  on 
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•MmoM  Mty  tennis  ratber  tlkAn  rettewmg  the  tmr,  fy 
MHnft  Kfipoleon  to  dMp«it,  Mid  inducing  the  mire- 
«mI^  Qobi  a  9eiwe  of  hoooiir,  agaixi  to  ixnrte  them- 
mirw  with  his  eniflev 

When  the  treatjr  was  tcad  over  to  IV8]>oleon,  %e 
fniide  a  tost  appeal  Co  his  mar^efatds.  tirviting  them 
to  follow  him  to  the  Loire  or  to  the  Alps,  wbfera  they 
^ouidavoid  what  he  ttXt  an  ignominions eomposi- 
liott.  Bat  he  wa»  answered  by  a  -general  dience. 
The  generals  whom  be  addressed,  knew  but  too 
well  that  anr  efforts  which  he  could  make,  must  be 
rather  in  the  charteterof  a  rtmng  chieftain,  support- 
ing his  eondottieft  by  the  plunder  of  the  country,  and 
that  country  thi^  own,  than  that  of  a  wari^e  mon- 
aveh,  waging  war  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  regular  army.  Napoleon  saw  their  deter- 
mination in  their  looks,  and  dismissed  the  council, 
liromiSiiig  an  answer  on  an  early  day,  but  in  the 
mean  time  declining  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  de- 
mau'ding  back  his  abdication  from  Caulamcourt  (  a 
nquesf  which  that  minister  again  declined  to  comply 
with. 

MisAmmes  were  now  accnmalatmg  so  fast  around 
Ifhp^Ieon,  that  thef  Seemed  of  force  sufficient  to 
IwMak  the  ioost  stubborn  spirit. 

Gradually  the  troops  of  tne  allies  had  spread  as  fhr 
M  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Fontainbleau  was  sur- 
l«unded  bv  their  detachments;  on  every  side  the 
ffVench  omcersi  as  weU  as  soldiers,  were  leaving  his 
advice;  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  departing 
froth  the  palace  in  safety. 

Paris,  so  late  the  capital  in  which  his  wfll  was 
hrw,  and  where  to  have  uttered  a  word  in  his  disoar- 
agement  would  have  been  thought  worse  than  blas- 
phemy, was  become  the  scene  of  his  rival's  triumph 
and  his  own  disgrace.  The  shouts  which  used  to 
trait  on  the  emperor,  were  now  welcoming  to  the 
Tmleries  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the  restored  kinjg, 
who  came  in  character  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom  ;'-the  presses,  which  had  so  long  laboured 
ii^  disseminatinff  the  praises  of  the  emperor,  were 
ndw  exerting  all  their  art  and  nmlice  in  exposing  his 
real  faults,  and  imputing  to  him  such  as  had  90  ex- 
istence. He  was  in  the  condition  of  the' huntsman 
who  was  devoured  by  his  own  hounds. 

It  was^et  more  amctin.!?  to  see  courtiers,  depend- 
ants, andeven  domestics  who  had  lived  in  hifi  smiles, 
dropping  off  under  dif^rent  pretext^  to  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Bourbons,  and  provide  for  their  own 
Ihrtune  in  the  new  worid  which  had  commem^  at 
Paris.  It  is  perhaps  in  such  moments,  that  human 
aaMre  is  seen  in  its  very  worat  point  of  view  ;  since 
tfa#  basest  afui  most  selfish  points  of  the  character, 
whiek^  in  the  train  of  ordinary  life,  may  never  be 
awahwned  into  existence,  show  themselves,  and  be- 
•sme  tbe  ruling  principle,  in  such  revolutions.  Men 
•ra  then  in  the  condition  of  well-bred  and  decorous 
]penons,  transf<9rred  from  an  ordinary  piace  of  meet- 
ng  TO  the  whirlpool  of  a  crowd,  in  which  they  soon 
i«mean  themselves  with  all  the  selfish  desire  of  their 
ftwn  safety  or  convenience,  and  all  the  total  disre- 
gard for  that  of  others,  which  the  conscious  habits 
of  politaneas  have  suppressed  but  not  eradicated. 

Friends  and  retainera  dropped  from  the  unfortunate 
Napoleon,  like  leaves  A-om  the  fadmg  trae ;  and  those 
whom  shame  or  commiseration  yet  detained  near 
faia  person,  waited  but  some  decent  pretexts,  like  a 
mtng  breath  of  whuL  to  sweep  them  also  away. 

The  defection  inofuded  all  ranks,  ftx>m  Berthier, 
wte  abafed  his  bosom  cooncils,  and  seldom  was 
aliaent  from  hki  ta'de,  to  the  Mameluke  Roustan. 
wiM>  slept  aeroas  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and 
aoted  as  a  bodyguard.  It  wonld  be  absurd  to  cnticise 
the  conduct  of  the  poor  African,*  but  the  fact  and 
nwda  of  Berthiei^s  departure  must  not  escape 
notida.  He  asked  permisston  to  go  to  Paris  about 
MM  boamsMi  saying  he  would  return  next  day. 
"fie  will  fioT  reranK'^iaid  Napoleon,  calmly,  to  the 
UakB  fi  Baasano.—^'  What  I"  said  the  minister,  "can 
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these  be  the  adieus  of 'B«rthierr'-'*tteU]M^]r«lr^ 
he  will  return  no  raore.*H  tlie  abdicatad  aoveriilpi 
had  however,  tbe  consolation  of  seeingi  Wat  ihafi- 
tbcnment  of  several  faithful  sepants  wm  anly  Inad 
and  purified  by  advenity,  as  gold  is.  by  firSft 

The  family  connexio^i^  and  rdativesof  SI  . 
as  Well  aa  hie  familiar  friends,  were  separaled  frim 
him  in  the  general  wreck.  It  wiU  not  ba  i6igalta«| 
that  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  P«ri%  aavsMl 
members  of  Nu>oleoix's  admiustratkuiaat  out  vlila 
the  Emperese  Maria  Louisa,  to  escape  from  the.n^ 
proftcbitkg  action.  They  halted  at  Bloiai  wbave  thf|r 
were  joined  by  Joseph,  and  other  membera  of  pto 
Bonaparte  family.  For  some  time  wis  leuaion 
maintained  the  character  and  language  of  a  conndil 
of  regency,  dispersed  proclamatioasi  and  enoeavoitt- 
ed  to  act  as  a  government.  The  news  of  the  t  ' '  ' 
of  Paris,  and  tne  subsequent  events^  diqHMCMi  X 
and  Jerome  Bonaparte  to4'emove  toemseivaa  to 
nrovinces  beyond  the  Loire.  But  Maria  Louisa 
fused  to  accoinpany  them,  and  while  the  point  yn/^ 
yet  contested.  Count  Schouwalow,  one  of  the  A«s» 
trian  ministers,  arrived  to  take  her  under  bis  promo- 
tion. The  ephemeral  regencv  then  broke  ub.  im 
fled  in  different  directions;  the  brothers  of' Bomp' 
parte  taking  the  direction  of  Switzerland*  w^Ie 
Cardinal  Fesch  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  fetraat- 
ed  to  Rome. 

Maria  Louisa  made  more  than  one  effort  to  join 
her  husband,  but  they  were  discouraged  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon  him  self^  who,  while  he  continued  Sovor 
minate  on  renewing  the  war,  could  not  desire  to  b«v| 
the  empercss  alont;  with  him  in  suclt  an  adventure*! 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  visitfa 
his  daughter  and  her  son,  then  at  Kambouillet,  an4 
gave  her  to  understand  that  she  was,  for  some  timo 
at  least,  to  remain  separate  from  her  husbaodt  and 
that  her  son  and  she  were  to  return  to  Vienna  along 
with  him.  She  returned,  therefore,  to  her  father! 
protection. 

It  must  be  also  here  mentioned,  as  an  extraora*- 
nary  addition  to  this  tale  of  calamity,  that  Josephine^ 
the  former  wife  of  Bonaparte,  did  not  long  survive 
his  downfall.  It  seemed  as  .'t  the  Obi-woman  of 
Martinico  had  spoke  truth }  for.  at  the  time  whas^ 
Napoleon  parted  from  the  sharer  of  his  early  for- 
tunes, his  grandeur  was  on  the  wane,  and  her  death; 
took  place  but  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  his^beina 
dethroned  and  exiled.  The  Emperor  of  Rassia  haa 
visited  this  lady,  and  showed  ner  some  attention^ 
with  which  Napoleon,  for  reasons  we  cannot  con- 
jecture, was  extremely  displeased.  She  was  ammF- 
provided  for  by  ihe  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,, but  aid 
not  survive  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  proviaionf  as' 
she  shorthr  after  sickened  and  died  at  her  beautiful 
villa  of  Malmaison.  She  was  buried  on  the  3d  of 
June,  at  the  villa^  of  Ruel.  A  vast  number  of  the 
lower  clsss  attended  the  obsequies,  for  she  had.  well 
deserved  the  title  of  patroness  of  the  poor.n 

While  we  endeavour  to  sum  the  mass  of  misfor- 
tunes with  which  Bonaparte  was  overwhelmed  ,at. 
this  crisis,  it  seems  as  if  Fortune  had  been  determin-' 
ed  to  show  that  she  did  not  intend  to  reverse  the  lot 
of  humanity,  even  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  been 
so  long  her  favourite,  but  that  she  retained  the  power 
of  depressing  the  obscure  soldier,  whom  she  had 
raised  to  be  almost  king  of  Europe,  in  a  decree  as 
humiliating  as  his  exaltation  had  been  splendid.  All 
that  three  yean  before  seemed  inalienable  from  his 
person,  was  now  reversed.  The  victor  was  defeated, 
the  monarch  was  dethroned,  the  ranaomer  of  pris- 
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Vioeasa,  Qanflnh  Beitmnd,  Plahaot,  BelHard,  rontor;  ColonM*. 

BaMT,  ijiatole  de  Monteaquipn,  Oourgaud.  Count  ite  TiutnSe ; 

Barom  Fain,  IMsgijgnr.  De  la  Place,  and  LelonDB  dlderiUe^ 

tlie  Chevalier  Jouaime,  Oeneral  Koaakowiki,  and  CkuoBd  Vemp- 
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I  [H»  raro  fmndaoni  walked  ai  ebfef  nxrarnen ;  and  in  ths 

prooNiion wete Prince  Neeaelrode, GflneralvSaRken  and Caemi- 

ehdr,  beaiiM  ■eremi  ather  ffsnenk  of  the  aSed  army,  and  «dins 

of  tbn  FtMich  marfehali  and  smerall.    Tto  body  \an  afnce  bi«a 

in  a  macnmeent  lontb  i7wMle  maiUe,  eracled  by  her  titi 
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onen  was  in  captivity,  the  general  was  deserted  by 
hh  soldiers^  the  master  abandoned  by  his  domesticiL 
liie  brother  parted  from  bis  brethren,  the  husband 
•trered  from  the  wife,  and  the  father  torn  from  his 
€tAf  child.  To  console  him  for  the  fairest  and 
largest  empire  that  ambition  ever  lorded  it  over,  he 
kM,  wMi  the  mook  name  of  emperor,  a  petty  isle  to 
which  he  was  to  retire,  accompanied  by  the  pity  of 
Mich  friends  as  dared  express  their  feelings,  the  un- 
rtprassed  execrations  of  many  of  his  former  subjects, 
who  refused  to  regard  his  present  humiliation  as, an 
•mends  for  in^at  he  had  made  them  suffer  during 
his  power,  and  the  iU-concealed  triumph  of  the  ene- 
Brfes  into  whose  hands  he  had  been  delivered. 

A  Roman  would  ha?e  seen,  in  these  accumulated 
disastera,  a  hint  to  direct  his  sword's  point  against 
his  breast ;  a  man  of  better  faith  would  have  turned 
his  eye  back  on  his  own  conduct,  and  having  read, 
hi  his  misuse  of  prosperity,  the  original  source  of 
Aoae^ calamities^  would  have  remained  patient  and 
oontrite  under  the  consequences  of  his  ambition. 
Napoleon  belonged  to  the  Roman  school  of  philoso- 

Shy;  and  it  is  confidently  reported,  especially  by 
laron  Fain,  his  secretary,  thoufi^h  it  has  not  been 
ttaiversally  believed,  tliat  he  designed,  at  this  ex- 
irsmity,  to  escape  from  life  by  an  act  oi  suicide. 

The  emperor,  according  to  this  account,  had  car- 
ried with  bun,  ever  since  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
a  packet  contaimng  a  preparation  of  opium,  made 
iq>in  the  same  manner  with  that  used  by  Condorcet 
&t  self-destruction.  His  valet-de-chambre,  m  the 
ni^ht  betwixt  the  12th  and  13th  of  April,  heard  him 
anae  and  pour  something  into  a  glass  of  water,  drink, 
and  return  to  bed.  In  a  short  time  afterward,  the 
man's  attention  was  called  by  sobs  and  stifled 
mans— an  ,alarm  took  place  in  the  chateau— some 
Of  the  principal  persons  were  roused,  and  repaired 
to  Napoleon's  chamber.  Yvan,  the  surgeon  who 
had  procured  him  the  poison,  was  also  summoned ; 
hut  hearing  the  emperor  complain  that  the  operation 
of  the  potion  was  not  quick  enough,  he  was  seized 
with  a  panic  terror,  and  fled  from  the  palace  at  ftiU 
gallop.  Napoleon  took  the  remedies  recommended, 
and  a  long  fit  of  stupor  ensued,  with  profiise  perspi- 
ration. He  awakened  much  exhausted,  and  sur- 
prised at  finding  himself  still  alive ;  he  said  aloud, 
after  a  few  moments*  reflection,  ^'Fate  will  not  have 
it  so."  and  afterward  appeared  reconciled  to  undergo 
his  destiny,  without  similar  attempts  at  personal  vio- 
lence.* There  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  the  cause  of  Napole- 
on's illness,  some  imputing  it  to  indigestion.  The 
&ct  of  his  having  been  very  much  indisposed  is, 
however,  indisputable.  A  general  of  the  highest 
^tinction  transacted  business  with  Napoleon  on 
nie  morning  of  the  lath  April.  He  seemed  pale  and 
dejected,  as  from  recent  and  exhausting  illness.  His 
omy  dress  was  a  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  be 
drank  from  time  to  time  a  quantity  of  tisan,  or  some 
^euch  liauid,  which  was  placed  beside  him,  saying  he 
had  Buffered  severely  during  the  night,  but  that  his 
oomplaint  had  left  him. 

After  this  crisis,  and  havmg  ratified  the  treaty 
which  his  mar^chals  had  made  for  him,  Napoleon 
appeared  more  at  his  ease  than  he  had  been  for  some 
trnie  before,  and  conversed  frankly  with  his  attend- 
ants upon  the  affairs  of  France. 

He  owned,  that,  after  all,  the  government  of  the 
Bourbons  would  best  suit  France,  as  tending  to 
reconcile  all  parties.  "  Louis,"  he  said.  "  has  talenls 
«nd  mMUS;  he  is  old  and  mfirm;  he  will  not,  I 
think,  choose  to  give  his  name  to  a  bad  reign.  If 
he  IS  wise,  he  will  occupv  my  bed.  and  content  him- 
Bdf  with  changing  the  sheets.    But,"  he  continued, 

ne  must  treat  the  army  well^  and  take  care  not  to 
look  back  on  the  past,  otherwise  his  reign  will  be  of 
bnef  endurance." 

He  also  mentionea  me  mvioiaotlity  of  tne  sale  of 
the  national  domains,  as  the  woof  upon  which  the 

•  J'*  P*«|  w  le  veat  pai.;'-Miwi««cHpf  de  1814,  p.  an.  •«  Co- 
^SS^Si^^^  CampiMn  told  me,  that  in  the  ooutm  of  ooiiTona* 
ISLaSi*^'  °^^  »"*»•  Napoleon  ramarked-tbooch  nany 
JJJJeted  he  ousfat  to  oommit  vxuckkfjti  ha  thowtht  it  w«» 
man  BMxnanimom  to  ]iro.»-~amortiNe  KPentf^  p.  ^.J 


whole  web  depended ;  cat  one  thnad  of  ilf  he  said, 
and  the  whole  will  be  unravelled.  Of  the  andeot 
noblesse  and  people  of  fashion,  he  spoke  m  imbit- 
tered  language,  saying  they  were  an  English  oolonj 
in  the  midst  of  France,  who  desired  only  their  own 
privileges^  and  would  act  as  readily  for  as  agaioat 
him. 

"If  I  were  in  Louisas  situation"  he  said,  "I 
would  not  keep  up  the  frnperial  Guard.  1  mjrsetf 
have  treated  them  too  well  not  to  have  epsund 
iheir  attachment :  and  it  will  be  hU  policy  to  dismias 
them,  giving  good  pensions  to  such  officers  and  aol- 
diers  as  choose  to  retire  from  service,  and  prafernoent 
in  the  line  to  others  who  incline  to  remain.  This 
done,  he  should  choose  another  gnard  from  the  army 
at  large." 

After  these  remarkable  observations,  which,  in 
fact,  contained  an  anticipation  of  much  that  aiier- 
ward  took  place,  Napoleon  looked  around  upon  his 
officers,  and  made  them  the  following  exhortation. 
—**  Gentlemen,  when  ireolain  no  longer  with  voi^ 
and  when  you  have  another  govemtnent,  it  will  be> 
come  ^you  to  attach  yourselves  .to  it  frankly,  and 
serve  it  as  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me.  I  rs- 
quest,  and  even  command  you  to  do  this;  therefiMC^ 
all  who  desire  leave  to  go  to  Paris  have  my  pernis- 
sion  to  do  so,  and  those  who  remain  here  will  do 
well  to  send  in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  of 
the  Bourbons."  Yet,  while  Napoleon  used  this  map 
fill  and  becoming  language  to  his  followers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  change  of  government,  it  is  clear  that 
there  lurked  in  his  bosom  a  persuasion  that  the 
Bourbons  were  surrounded  with  too  many  diffiool- 
ties  to  be  able  to  surmount  them,  and  that  desttny 
had  still  in  reserve  for  him  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
annals  of  Europe. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Macdonald,  whoae  part 
in  the  abdication  we  have  mentioned,  he  expressed 
himself  warmly  satisfied  with  his  conduct^  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  more  early  known  hie  valuer 
and  proposed  he  should  accept  a  parting  mft.  *^M 
is  only,"  he  said,  anticipating  the,  msirMharso^ 
jections,  "the  present  of  a  soldier  to  his  com- 
rade." And  indeed  it  was  chosen  with  great  deJ^ 
cacy,  being  a  beautiful  Turkish  sabre^  wfai^  Napo- 
leon had  himself  received  from  Ibrahim  Bey  while 
in  Egyptt 

Napoleon  having  now  resigned  himself  entirely 
to  his  fate,  whether  for  sood  or  evil,  prepared  on  tne 
SOth  of  April,  to  depart  for  his  place  of  retreat.  Bui 
first  he  had  the  painful  task  of  bidding  farewell  to 
the  body  in  the  universe  most  attached  to  him,  and 
to  which  he  was  probably  most  attached, — his  cele- 
brated Imperial  Guard.  Such  of  them  as  ooold  be 
collected  were  drawn  out  before  him  in  review. 
Some  natural  tears  dropped  from  hia  eyes,  end  hio 
features  had  the  marks  of  strong  emotion,  while  r»- 
viewing  for  the  last  time,  as  he  most  then  havo 
thought  likely,  the  companions  of  so  many  victo- 
ries. He  advanced  to  them  on  horsebadi,  dismount' 
ed,  and  took  hie  solemn  leave.  "AU  EaroDe,"  ho 
said,  "  had  armed  against  him ;  France  herself  had 
deserted  him,  and  chosen  another  jdynaaty.  He 
mij;;1it "  he  siud,  "  have  maintained  with  his  soldiers 
a  civji  war  of  years,  but  it  would  have  rendered 
France  unhappy.  Be  faithful,"  he  continued,  (and 
the  words  were  remarkable,)  "  to  the  new  sovereigD 
whom  France  has  chosen. ,  Do  not  lament  my  (ater 
I  will  always  he  happy  while  I  know  you  are  so.  1 
could  have  died— nothing  was  easier-ybot  I  will  al- 
ways follow  the  road  of  honour.  I  will  record  .witk 
my  pen  the  deeds  we  have  done  together.^  I  cannoc 
embrace  you  all,  but  I  embrace  your  general,"^be 
presided  tne  general  to  hie  bosom.)—  Bring  hither 
the  eagle,"— (he  embraced  the  standard,  and  con- 
cluded,)—" Beloved  eagle,  may  the  kiaeee  I  bestow 
on  you  long  resound  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave!-— 
Adieu,  my  children,— Adieu,  my  brave  oompaBiona, 
—surround  me  once  more— Adieu."     Drowned  in 

t  (The  fbllowinff  woids  wen  enpnvea^OB.ifae  Uadai  ''Mbra 
qxie  portait  I'Bmpaieur  le  jour  da  »  bateOfe  4la  Jfnat  11«Im»**— 
BqurbDsmmb  1  .    . 

t  ("He  told  M.  da  Garaman, that  he  had  Mtrar  iMd  Om <o 
•tudy:  lyt  that  h»  now  alwuhL  aad  nisanr  to  wiHahii  i 
tsu)in.—Memoroble  Eoentit  p.  fMA 
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srieil  the  veteran  floUwn  heard  the  farewell  of  their 
nethnmed  leader ;  e^ba  and  murmurs  broke  from 
their  ranks,  hot  the  emotioii  burst  out  in  no  threats 
«r  rBmonatrancea.  They  appMired  resigned  to  the 
of  their  general,  and  to  yield,  like  nim,  to  ne- 


CHAPTBR  LXXXZ. 

Oomminionm  sppofaited  to  Escort  NApoIeon.— -Be  leofw  Fod- 
taioUesB  M  th»  90lh  April— Hii  jnterriew  with  Aufwwu  at 
ValtneaL— Bzpnwidiw  of  pQpukr  diifike  Unrtrdi  Napotooo  in 
tlM  South  ijf  Fnam.—Vmm  for  hn  poiMnal  nftty.— His  own 
agitatioa  andpracaatioiM.— He  amvw  at  Fiuot.  and  wnbarki 
oo  boafd  the  Undaunt«l,  with  the  Britith  and  Anatriao  Com- 
L— Airivw  at  Wm,  <m  4th  May. 


Upon  his  unpleasant  journey,  Napoleon  was  at- 
tended by  Bertrand  and  Drouet,  honourably  faith- 
l\il  to  the  adverse  fortunes  oi  the  master  who  had 
been  their  benefactor  when  in  prosperity..  Four 
delegates  from  the  allied  powers  accompanied  him 
to  htB  new  dominions.  Their  names  wer&~Oen- 
oral  Schouwalo^  on  the  part  of  Rnsaiai  the  Aus- 
trian general,  Kohler:  Colonel  Sir  Niel  Campbell, 
as  rjroresentingGreat  Britain;  and  the  General  Bar- 
on  Truchsess  Waldbourg^  as  the  commissioner  of 
Prussia.  Napoleon  received  the  three  first  with 
much  personal  civility,  but  seemed  to  rseent  the 
presence  of  the  representative  of  Prussia,  a  coun- 
try which  had  been  at  one  time  the  subject  of  his 
acoro,  and  always  of  his  hatred.  It  galled  him  that 
ahe  should  assume  an  immediate  share  in  deciding 
upon  his  fate. 

^  He  received, the  English  commissioner  with  par- 
ticular expressions  of  esteem,  saving  he  desired  to 
pass  to  Elba  in  an  English  vessel,  and  was  pleased 
to  have  the  escort  of  an  'English  officer.  '*  Your 
ptatkm,"  he  said,  **ha8  an  elevated  character,  for 
which  I  have  the  highest  esteem.  I  desired  to  raise 
the  French  people  to  such  a  pitch  of  sentiment,  but 
— — ."  He  stopped,  and  seemed  affected.  He  spoke 
wMh  much  civihty- to  the  Austrian  General  Konler, 
bur  expressed  himself  somewhat  bitterly  on  the 
mbject  of  Russia.  He  even  hinted  to  the  Austrian, 
that  should  he  not  be  satisfied  with  his  reception  in 
Elba,  he  might  posdblv  choose  to  retire  to  Great 
Britain;*  and  a^ed  General  Kohler,  whether  he 
thought  he  would  not  receive  protection  from  them. 
"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  Austrian,  "  the  more  read- 
ily, that  vonr  majesty  has  never  made  war  in  that 
country." 

Napoleon  proceeded  to  give  a  farewell  audience 
to  the  Duke  of  Basaano,  and  seemed  nettled  when 
an  aid-de-oamp,  on  the  part  of  General  Bertrand, 
imnounoed  that  the  hour  fixed  for  departing  was 
anived.  ^''Grood,"  he  said.  "This  is  something 
new.  Since  when  is  it  that  my  motions  have  been 
regulated  by  the  watch  of  the  grand  mar^chal  1 
I  will  not  depart  till  it  is  my  pleasure— perhaps  I  will 
not  depart  at  all."t  This,  however,  was  only  a 
momentary  sally  of  impatience. 

Napoleon  left  Footainbleau  the  20th  April,  1814, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  retinae  occu- 
pied fourteen  carriages,  and  required  relays  of  thirty 
pairs  of  post  horses.  On  the  journey,  at  least 
during  its  commencement,  he  affected  a  sort  of  pub- 
licity} sending  for  the  public  authorities  of  towns, 
and  mvestigating  into  the  state  of  the  place,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  on  former  occasions.  The  cries  of 
Vive  PEmpcreur  were  frequently  heard,  and  seemed 
to  give  him  f^sh  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mayors,  and  sub-prefects,  whom  he  interrogated  con- 
eerning  the  decay  of  many  of  the  towns,  displeased 
him,  by  ascribing  the  symptoms  of  dilapidation  to 
the  war,  or  the  conscription;  and  in  several  places 
the  people  wore  the  white  cockade,  and  insulted  his 
passage  with  ahonts  of  Viv6  U  RciL 

In  a  small  barrack,  near  Valence,  Napoleon^ upon 
24th  April,  met  Angereau,  his  old  companion  m  the 

*  (Geneiai  Sir  Edwaid  Pafet  and  Lord  Louvain,  both  inlbmed 
ne  that  Lord  Caatlereafffa  told  them,  that  Napoleon  had  written 
to  WiB  Ibr  perinMoo  to  retfire  to  Bnslaod,  '^it  beiuff  the  only 
«0aitiT  poaiawii^  great  and  liberal  ideas."— AfemoraMf  £Mftf9, 

»taiwoiablel»emi, p^  M{  BDorrieone, L x. p. 9t7.] 


campaigns  of  Italy,  and  m  aomedaBrae  hb  tator.  M 
the  art  of  war.  T%e  mai€chal  had  resented^  soma 
of  the  reflections  which  occurred  in  the  buUetini 
censuring  his  operations  for  the  protection  qf  Lyons. 
When,  therefore,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  on  the  recent  change,  he  announced  Napo- 
leon as  one  who  had  brought  on  his  own  ruin,  and 
yet  dared  not  die.  An  angry  interview  to<^  plaea^ 
and  the  following  worda  are  said  to  have  been  es» 
changed  between  them:— "I  have  thy  proclama- 
tion,'^ said  Napoleon.  "Thou  hast  betrayed  m&" 
"  Sire,"  replied  the  mar^chal,  "it  is  you  who  have 
betrayed  France  and  the  army,  bv  sacrificing  both 
to  a  frantic  spirit  of  ambition.  —  Thou  hast  chosen 
thyself  a  new  master,"  said  Napojeon.— "  I  h^ve  no 
account  to  render  to  you  on  that  scores"  replied  tha 
general.— "  Thou  hast  no  courage^"  replied  Bona- 
parte.—"'Tis  thou  hast  none,"  replied  the  genera], 
and  turned  his  back,  without  any  mark  of  reqiec^ 
on  his  late  master.^ 

At  Montelimart,  the  exiled  emperor  heard  ths 
last  expression  of  regard  and  sympathy.  He  was 
now  approaching  Provence,  a  region  of  wh!ch  ha 
had  never  possessed  the  affections,  and  was  greetad 
with  execrations  and  cries  of, — "Periah  the  tr- 
rant !"— "Down  with  the  butcher  of  our  children  r' 
Matters  looked  worse  as  they  advanced.  On  Mon 
day,  26th  April,  when  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  having  set 
out  b^ore  Napoleon,  arrived  at  Avignon,  the  offi- 
cer upon  guarcl  anxiously  inquired  if  the  escort  at 
tending  the  emperor  was  of  strength  sufficient  to 
resist  a  nopular  disturbance,  which  was  already  on 
foot  at  the  news  of  his  arrival.  The  EngUah  comr 
missioner  entreated  him  to  protect  the  paaaage  of 
Napoleon  by  every  means  possible.  It  was  aoread 
that  the  fresh  horses  should  be  posted  at  a  dinerent 

guarter  of  the  town  from  that  where  it  waa  natural  to 
ave  expected  the  change.  Tet  the  mob  discovered 
and  surrounded  them,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Napoleon  was  saved  from  popular  fury.  Sunilar 
dangers  attended  him  elsewhere ;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  assassination^  the  £x-£mperor  of  France 
was  obliged  io  disguise  himself  as  a  poatilUon,  or  a 
domestic,  anxiously  altering  from  time  to  time  the 
mode  of  his  dress;  orderinf^  the  servynts  to  smoke 
in  his  presence;  and  invitme  the  oommissionera^ 
who  travelled  with  him,  to  wniatle  or  sing,  that  the 
incensed  peoplejnight  not  be  aware  who  waa  in^dia 
carriage.  J  ^ 
his  own  effif 

carriage  till       ,       .     ,  ... 

short,  from  Avignon  to  La  Calade,  he  was  oroaaly 
insulted  in  every  town  and  villai^e^  and,  but  for  tha 
anxious  interference  of  the  commwaionera,  he  would 
probably  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  unkindness 
of  the  people  seemed  to  make  much  impresaioB 
on  him.  lie  even  shed  tears.  He  aho wed,  also, 
more  fear  of  assassination  than  aeemed  consistent 
with  his  approved  courage ;  but  it  muat  be  recollect* 
ed,  that  the  danger  was  of  a  new  and  peenUaiif 
horrible  description,  and  calculated  to  appal  many  to 
whom  the  terrors  of  a  field  oi  battle  were  fiuniliaiC 
The  bravest  soldier  might  shudder  at  a  death  likai 
that  of  the  De  Witts.  At  La  Calade  he  waa  eqniaUf 
nervous,  and  exhibited  f(reat  Sear  of  poiaon.  When 
he  reached  Aiz,  precautions  were  taken  by  detach- 
ments of  gendarmes,  as  well  aa  bypartiea  of  the  al- 
lied troops,  to  ensure  his  personal  aafety.S  At  ft 
chateau  called  Bouillidou,  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  sister  Pauline.  The  curioaity  of  the  lady  of  die 
hou8&  and  two  or  three  females,  made  them  also 
find  their  way  to  his  presence.  They  saw  a  gentle-, 
man  in  an  Austrian  uniform.  "  Whom  do  you  wish 
to  see,  ladies r'— "The  Emperor  Napoleon."—"! 
am  Napoleon."— "You jest,  sir,"  replied  the  ladiea. 
— "  What !  I  suppose  you  expected  to  see  me  look. 

I  Itineiaira  de  BooaiMiCe,  p.  no.— Ameiewi  wae  n  dd  remi^ 
Kmu,  and  had  been  ready  to  oppoee  Booapaite  on  the  dajr.he  oi- 
■olved  the  LetialatfvrBody.nieiubiiiitted  to  him  doitoff  faie 

'  n.butwaaaieveieeeiMurerofhitexeeeeivekiveoroocMaMal. 


— 'Seo  p.  BD8< 

%  Tbie.  indeed,  had  been  pranonsly  ananfsd,  af  troopi  in  l_  . 
•idenUe  narabm  were  poated  ibr  hie  protecUno  a^ 
and  SbtenMi,  behif  the  raad  bf  wfairh  he  waa  expected  to  bm. 
travelled  •.  but.  peitapa  with  a  view  to  tr][  an  experlUMnt  on  Ui. 
popaiaritTi  he  took  the  toatm  we  ka,«e 
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7  fyycii  donfoBti^Vit,  elftce  Ibr- 
tM»  H'liJ^mnfe  to  m^  1  mast  lock  Ipte  -a  raiiea^  a 
iillieiiMnt,  a  brinndf.  But  do  you  know  how  all 
Ihii  hairfiappen«d  9  Merely  becaaee  I  wished  to  pkce 
Manee  Above  England.'* 

At-  le«y(lh  he  arrived  at  Ffdu^  the  very  port  that 
reeeived  hinii  when,  coming  from  Bgypt,  he  was  on 
ll»  verge  of  commencing  that  astonishmg  career, 
tnm  «boat  to  terminate,  to  all  earthly  appearance, 
■t  the  T€iy  point  from  w{nch  he  haa  started.  He 
shnl  himseiif  up  in  a  sohtary  apartment,  which  he 
tratieraed  with  impatient  and  nasty  steps,  sometimes 
pauaiaif  to  watch  from  the  window  the  arrival  of  the 
voaaeUi  one  of  which  was  to  transport  him  from 
Vranos^  as  it  then  seemed,  for  ever.  The  French 
irigafe,  the  Dryade,  and  a  brig  ca]led  the  Inconstant, 
had  oome  from  Toulon  to  Prejus^  and  lay  ready  to 
perform  this  duty.  But,  reluctant  perhaps  to  sail 
Hacter  the  Bourbon  Rag,  Napoleon  preferred  embark- 
ing on  board  his  Britannic  Hajeaty's  ship  the  Un- 
diUDtad,  commanded  by  Captain  Usner.*  This  vessel 
bnng  placed  at  the  direction  of  the  Bntish  commis- 
tionfer,  9ir  Niel  Campbell,  he  readily  acqoiesced  in 
Napoleon's  wish  to  have  his  passage  in  her  to  Elba. 
It  was  eleven  at  nisht  on  (he  28th  ere  he  finally  em- 
baiksd,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  "  Adieu, 
Onaar,  and  his  fortune,"  said  the  Russian  envoy. 
The^Austnan  and  British  commissioners  accompa- 
iomI  hun  on  his  voyage.'^ 

During  the  passage,  Bonaparte  seemed  to  recover 
his  spirits,  and  conversed  with  great  frankness  and 
aase  with  Captain  Usher  and  Sir  Niel  Campbell. 
thtb  subject  daiefly  led  to  high-coloured  statements 
f  of  sehemes  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
imezecnted,  with  severe  strictures  on  his  enemies, 
asd  much  contempt  for  their  means  of  opposition. 
The  following  particulars  are  amusing,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  have  never  appeared  :— 

He  was  inquisitive  about  the  msciphne  of  tne  ves- 
sel, which  he  commended  highly,  but  assured  Cap- 
tain Usher,  that  had  his  power  lasted  for  five  years 
longer,  he  would  have  had  three  hundsed  sail  of  the 
Une.  Captain  Usher  naturally  asked  how  they  were 
to  be  manned.  Napoleon  replied,  that  he  had  re- 
solved on  a  nay&l  conscription  in  all  the  seaports 
pad  seacoast  frontier  of  France,  which  would  man 
his  fleet,  which  was  to  be  exercised  in  the  Zuyder 
Zte,'  until  fit  for  going  to  the  open  sea.  The  Bntish 
ttffiter  scarce  suppressed  a  smue  as  he  replied,  that 
tha  iRBTiiia  conscripts  would  make  a  sorry  figtm;  in 
a  ntle  of  wind.. 

To  the  Austrian  envoy,  Napoleon's  constant  snb- 
jaet  was  tlie  enlarged  power  of  Russia,  which,  if  she 
toM  by.  any  means  unite  Poland  into  a  healthful 
and  tntagral  part  of  her  army,  would,  he  stated,  over- 
whelm Europe. 

On  a  sobseqnoat  ooeamoD.  the  emporor  favoured 
his  auditors  with  a  now  and  curious  history  of  the 
Tsnewal  of  the  war  with  England.  According  to 
ttts  edition,  the  «de  of  Malta  was  a  mere  pretext. 
Shortly  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  said,  Mr. 
iudflington)  then  the  English  Prime  Minister,  pro- 
poted  to  hmi  a  renewal  of  Mr.  Pitt's  commercial 
tftety  with  Prance;  but  that  he,  Napoleon,  desirous 
to  encourage  the  mterior  industry  of  France,  had 
Nfoaed  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty,  excepting  upon 
tcfemsof  reobrocity:  namelVi  that  if  France  received 
■0  many  millions  of  English  hnport,  England  was 

*  /When  tb^  cum  akngBifde  of  tlie  Utadaiznted.  Nanoleoo  do- 
iMtksasptBinto«Mmd,«ad  ihm  ibUowed;  UMoOtcenwere 
m  mat  to  nemn  tma  i  Uur  mntuallT  biMwad,  and  tte  emperor 
tamfOMr  weqt  torwanl  alooe  UMOf  tbe  nan,  mMt  of  winm 
nfhe  Ftweb.  h&nng  hmn  on  tUi  lUtiDa  for  •ome  ywn.  Tlwy 
tflkeptthdrhauon:  iMt  he  m>  hManatedthembr  hiamBnoer, 
tikt  in  s  fan  ainaftei  thev»  of  Uieir  own  accord,  took  them  off 
Capiaio  tTther  wai  iwy  thd  of  tbm,  aa  he  waa  appntenivs  tfaa 
Mgam  might  have  thiowa  bmi  ovetboanL-MBMorato  Amiii,  pw 

t  Thei  Pnprian 


,.-.-, ,  ^       wrote  aaaooaoBl  of  their  joni^ 

MP.  ooUea.  7  Itnwmim  de  ABnapaits,  j«agu*&4on  emtaarquemettt 
irnpH,  Pam,  ISU."  tha  fiusto  are  amp&  eoMnnad  by  the  ao- 
swMita  rf  Ui  AHovr-bavaneiB.  Nappleao  ahran  veekoned  the 
pamidilet  of  General  TnichMei  Waidboart.  tofethor  with  the  ae- 
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to  be  obliged  to  takein  relQBft  tkoi  •me' 
fVeach  piroductioDS.  Thenterma>« 
Mr.  Addington,  on  which  NapoloMi 
should  be  notreotv  at  alL  luuess  hia  pnaatiLm 
adopted.  "  Then,"  replied  Mr.  Addington,  aa^ 
by  Bonaparte,  "  there  must  be  hostilities;  for,  un- 
less the  people  of  England*  have  the  advantages  of 
commerce  on  thotMiBfftheyai^aecastomod  to,  thn* 
will  force  me  to  declare  war.— And  the  war  Utem 
place  accordin^y,  of  whioh,  he  again  averred,  Bijg- 
land's  deteruunation  to  recover  the  adiraata^Mof 
the  treaty  o(  eommefco  between  ytrgtamoB  tkid 
Pitt,  was  the  real  cause. 

"  Now"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  wptme, 
"  England  has  no  power  which  can  oppose  her  svs- 
tern.  Sho  can  pursue  it  without  Umiti.  Then*  wiU 
bea  treaty  on  very  unequal  terms,  which  will  not  aflonl 
due  encotnragement  to  the  manufactures  of  Franca, 
The  Bourbons  are  poor  devils"     ■       he  checkea 


himself—"  tbey  are  grand  seignieurs;  content  to  re* 
turn  to  their  estates  and  draw  thdr  rents ;  but  if  the 
people  of  Prance  see  that,  and  become  discontented| 
the  Bourbons  will  be  turned  off  in  six  months.'* 


•Mm  aapopularitjr  is  tfia  adMlli  of  n 


He  seemed  again  to  recollect  himself  Wie  one  who 
thinks  he  has  n)oken  too  much,  and  wvs  perceptibiy 
more  reserved  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  curious  ebullition  was  concocted  aeconlmf?  to 
Napoleon's  peculiar  manner  of  Mending  what  mujht 
be  true  in  his  namrtive,  with  what  was  intendeu  ta 
forwanl  his  own'  purpose,  and  mingling  it  with  soi 
much  falsehood  and  delusion,  that  it  resembled  what 
the  English  poet  says  of  the  Catholic  Plot, 

"  SMne  truth  there  wai,  but  mik'd  and  daah'd  with  fiea." 

It  id  probable  that,  after  ^he  peace ^  Amiens^  Load 
Sidmouth  might  have  wi|nea  to  renew  tbeoommeff- 
cial  treaty ;  but  it  is  absolutely  fklse  that  Napoleoa'a 
declining  to  do  so  had  any  emct  upon  tha  renewal 
of  hostilities.  His  prophecy  that  has  own  downfall 
would  be  followed  by  the  Euf^iah  arghlg  umb 
France  a  disadvantageous  oonunereial  tjiearr,  aaa 

E roved  equally  false ;  and  it  is  singular  eoooan  dmt 
e  who,  on  board  the  Undaunted,  dedisad  that  en- 
tering into  such  a  measure  would  be-thedeatnietian 
of  the  Bourbons,  should,  while  at  Sl  Helena,  lidi* 
cule  and  censure  Lord  Castlereagh  for  not  having 
secured  to  Britain  that  commercial  supremacy,  the 

f  ranting  of  whioh  he  had  reprosented  as  iheproba 
le  cause  of  such  a  resulut   Thus  did  hi»ooloutiiw;» 
if  not  his  facts,  change  according  to  the  moodul  tiia. 
moment. 

While  on  board  of  the  Undaunted,  Napoleon  q>oka- 
with  ^reat  fteedom  of  the  facility  with  which  he  haA 
outwitted  and  defeated  the  allies  during  the  laal 
campaig[n.    "The  Silesian  army,"  he  said.  *'had 
given  him  most  tro«M>l6<    The  old  devi)«  BIucbeiE; 
was  no  sooner  defeated,  than  he  was  willing  to  flghi 
again."  But  he  considered  his  victory  overSobwaita  • 
enberg  as  certain,  save  for  the  defection  of  Marmoni. 
Much  more  he  said,  with  great  appaimt  franhnaasii 
and  seemed  desirous  to  nnke^  himadf  in  evanr  M- 
spect  agreeable  to  his  companions  on  boatd.    Svaa 
tne  seamen,  who  at  first  regarded  him  with  wonder. 
mi.Ted  with  suspicion,  did  not  escape  the  charm  ol 
his  affability,  by  which  they  were  soon  won  over,  all 
excepting  the  ooalswain  uintoa,  a  tar  of  the  old 
school,  who  would  never  hear  the  emperor'a  praiaea 
without  muttering  the  vulgar,  but  azprasstvephnaa 
-"  BumAug."i 

With  the  same  good-bimiour,  Napoleon  admitted 
any  slight  jest  which  nikht  be  paasad,  even  U  hia 
own  expense.  When  oflTCorsica,  ha  propoaed  that 
Captain  Usher  should  fire  a  gun  to  bring-to  a  fialn 
ing- boat,  from  which'he  hoped  to  hear  some  4lawib. 
Captain  usher  excused  himself^  sayingj.  such  aa  aat 
of  hostility  towards  a  neutral  would  ggaah'owafias 
her,  in  direct  contradiction  of  Napoleon-a  docSrii|B 
concerning  the  rights  of  nations.  The  empen»r 
laughed  heartily.    At  another  time  he  amused  oim* 

1  [Las  Caiei.  t  itt.  (k  M.1  ... 
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^MBtviM  Lcttdfta.    He.9MBM« 

fliwihir  wil^  thtrt  wpeam  of  Mtire^ 

of  P«rtb*Vein^  MpriaciMl  townof  Eiba,  which 
h«»  mwf  Am  Milwtil^  tMy  found  the  imand  in 
■omsoenmionu  Tilt  iiiMbiMittvhtMl  been  recenfly 

La  state  of  msaiTeetion  against  the  French,  whrcn 
d  hmKqtunAkff  tiMrgoiFemor  and  the  troops  giv- 
UM(  in  tbmr  irfhwiiftw  to  flhe  Bdurbon  ffovermnent. 
Tme  atateof  thinffS  naturdly  inereaeeo  Napoleon's 

ffirahaaaolla^  wmx  had  norer  entirely  sohsided 
» the  danMrs  he  underwent  in  Provence.  Bven 
on  boani  Ubb  uvdMiited,  be  had  requested  thai  a  eer- 
ngpant  of  mninea  might  sleep  each  nic^hton  the  out- 
sHio  of  hib  eabin-dbort  a  tnlsly  doMieatic  also  mount- 
unit  guaHi  niifaiD.  Ha  now  snowed  some  unwiiling- 
U8B,  when  thsy  roadie  ihfi  island,  to  the  shipmnninff 
ri^  under  the  batteiies;  and  when  he  first  landed 
in.  the  nonnBff,:it  was  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  in 
dieguiae,  having  nvtrioiiBty  obtained  from  Captain 
Uaoer,'a  mtg^ArB  party  of  marines  to  attend  nim. 
Having' rammed  on  board  to  breakfast,  aAer  his 
inoogttiio  visit  to  his  island,  the  Emperor  of  £lba,  as 
he  may  now*  he  styled,  went  on  shore  in  form^  about 
two. o'ekociL  with  the  oonmrissioners,  receivmg,  at 
lenvixig  the Undmnted,  a  royal  salute.  On  the  beach, 
ha  wta  fecsiTod  by  th%  go^roor,  prefect,  and  other 
official  persons,  with  such  means  of  honour  as  they 
poaoessed,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Hotel-de-Vilfe 
m  pioeeesioo,  preceded  by  a  wretched  band  of  fid- 
dlers. The  people  welcomed  him  ivith  many  shoots. 
The  na«eof  Bonaparte  had  been  mpopular  among 
tlMm  as  Emperor  of  France,  but  they  anticipated 
conaidenible  advantages  from  his  residing  among 
thnn  as  their  own  particular  sovereign. 
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^-Natwilemi**  modo  of  Li(b'  and  occupation  theie.— Cflfccti  of 
Mi  temonwi  Eba  apM  the  atUoinin;  Kiiwdom  of  Italr .— Ha 
to  Tialltd  by  hit  M«dmr  and  the  Princew  Pauilne-^nd  bf  a 


Poiiib  Lady.— air  Nid  CaiapboU  the  onljr  C«innW  mtMoer  left  at 
Bba.— NapoT<H)n*B  Coovcrsatioo*  on  the  State  oi  Europe.— Hit 
Ifdeunki^  Dtffletiiriea— and  rean  of  AnaiRinaff  i  — Symptomi 
of  MNM  aDploaclatif  eriiii.— A  part  of  the  Old  QuaH  Aslwnded. 
— Napofeoo  esoapea  ftom  Blba.— Fraitleli  i^ufrait  hr  Sir  fimi 
CampbeU. 

Elba,  to  the  limits  of  which  the  mighty  empire  of 
Napoleoti  wa*  now  contracted,  in  an  island  o^pos*!te 
to'  the  coast  of  TuBCimy,  about  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cttsfereoee.  The  air  is  healthy,  excepting  in  the 
nd||hbo«rhood  of  the  salt-marshes.  The  country  is 
DiOiMitaittQus,  aindi  ha?iag  all  the  florid  vegetation  of 
Ild^,  ia,  in  general,  of  a  romantic  character.  It 
proaooea  httle  grain,  but  exports  a  considerable 
QunBti^  of  whiee :  and  its  iron  ore  nas  been  famous 
Buiee  todays  of  Virpl,  who  describes  Elba  as, 
'*  loMte  hMcMniatfi  afaafj^mn  itfimnm  metaUii." 

Tbtfc  are  also  other  mineral  productions.  The 
i^sno  boasts  two  good  faarboura,  and  is  liberally 
productive  of  vines,  oKves,  fruits,  and  maize.  Per- 
n^s,  if  an  emph^  ctmld  be  supposed  to  exist  within 
each  a  brief  space,  Elba  possesses  so  much  both  of 
beauty  and  variety,  as  might  constitute  the  scene  of 
a  summer- night's  dream  of  sovereignty.    Bonaparte 


Todebeftffehim,  andatilmined  trety  aaam-^-ma  spec 
Bot  as  he  dhnoed  a  mountain  above  For  *  jo,  sm 
"attw  the  ocean  approach  ita.^t  in  almov  every  di"- 
recti  >n,  the  expression  broke  from  him  accompanied 
with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "  It  mas '  be  confessed 
my  isle  is  very  little." 

He  professed,  however,  to  be  perfi^ily  resigned  u^ 
his  fate ;  often  spoke  of  himself  as  a  man  pouiicaUy 
dead,  and  claimed  credit  for  what  K'  sain  up^n  pi^blio 
alfairs,  as  having,  no  remaim'ng  mterest  in  tliem.. 
He  professed  his  Intentions  wcr-^  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  scfence  and  litem'  jre.  At  other  tiines, ' 
he  said  he  would  live  in  his  little  island,  like  a  iu»- 
tice  of  peace  in  a  country  town  in  England. 

The  cha  lOter  of  Napolfjon   however,  was  littW 
known  to   iimself,  if  he  8cri<^i8ly  thought  that  hia- 
restless  and  powerfbl  miud  '^ubl  be  satisfied  with 
the  investigation  of  abstract  truths,  or  amused  b^ 
the  leisure  of  literary  reseaich.    He  compared  hiis- 
abdication  to  that  of  Charles  Y.,  forgetting  that  the 
Austrian  emperor's  retreat  was  voluntary,  that  ho 
had  a  turn  towards  mechanical  pursuit%  and  that 
even  with  tliese  meant)  of  solace,  Cuarlea  became 
discontented  with  his  n  tiremeot.    The  cliaracter  ojl 
Bonaparte  was,  on  *hn  contrary,  singularly  opposed 
to  a  state  of  seciusior.    His  propensities  con  tinned  to 
be  exactly  of  the  sb'  le  description  at  Elba,  which. 
had  so  long  terrified  and  disquieted  Europe.     To 
change  the  externa'  face  of  what  was  around  him  i 
to  imagine  extensive  alterations,  without  accurat^y 
considering  the  means  by  which. they  were  to  bo 
accomplished ;  to  work  within  his  petty  province 
such  alterations  as  its  limits  permitted ;  to  resume^ 
in  short,  upon  a  small  scale,  those  clianges  which  h^ 
had  attempted  upon  that  which  was  n>o8(  magnifi-- 
,  cent;  to  apply  to  Elba  the  system  of  policy  whicb 
I  he  had  exercised  so  long  in  Europe,  was  the  only 
mode  in  which  he  seems  to  have  found  amusemeai 
and  exercise  for  the  impatient  energies  of  a  lemperr 
accustomed  from  his  early  youth  to  work  upon 
others,  but  apr  to  become  letharmc,  sullen,  and  dis- 
contented, w'  en  it  was  compelleo,  for  want  of  other 
exercise,  to  ffcoil  upon  itself. 

During  tUj  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  his  reai* 
denoe  in  th'«  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  had  already 
planned  improvements  or  aherations  and  innova- 
tions at  least,  which,  had  they  been  to  be  canira 
into  execution  with  the  means  which  he  posseseedi 
would  have  perhaps  taken  hia  liletime  to  execute. 
It  was  no  wondiT,  indeod,  rcoustomed  as  he  had 
been  to  speak  the  word,  and  to  be  obeyed,  and  to 
consider  the  improvements  which  he  meditated  M 
those  which  became  the  head  of  a  great  empire^ thiat 
he  should  not  have  been  able  to  recollect  that  hi* 
present  operations  respected  a  petty  islet,  whero> 
magnificence  was  to  be  limited,  not  only  by  utilily«. 
butl)y  the  want  of  funds. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days*  travelling^  with 
the  same  rapidity  which  oharaoterized  hia  nsowo* 
ments  in  his  frequent  progresses  throui^  France^. 


and  showing  the  same  impatience  of  neat  or  delay«> 
Napoleon  had  visited  every  not  in  hia  Ihtle  iefandt. 
mines,  woods,  salt-marshes,  harbours,  fortifications^, 
and  whatever  was  worthy  of  an  insiast'a  consider- 
ation, and  had  meditated  improvements  attdiniiom- 
(ions  respecting  every  one  of  them.    TiU  he  had 


seemed  to  lend  himself  to  the  ilhisionj  as,  accom-    done  this  he  was  impaQent  of  rest,,  and  havmg  done 
^^_---o  L-  cis^  iki:_i  i-i^ — .v-if  V j^  ._  u:-  r    so,  be  lacked  occupation. 

One  of  hia  first,  and  perhaps  owat  characteriatio 
propoaala,  was  to  aggrandize  and  ektend  his  Lili- 
puuan  dominions  by  oocupation  of  an  uninhabited 
island,  called  Rianosa,  which  had  been  left  desolate 
on  account  of  the  Ireiijeent  deaeente  of  the  ooraaira.. 
He  sent  thirty  of  his  guards,  with  ten  of  the  mde- 
pendent  company  belonging  to  the  island,  upon  th»- 
expeditioo— (what  a  contraol  to  those  which  w  Ml' 
fiwrmerly  directed  I  Wsketcfaed  out  a  plan  ofjbrtm-^ 
cations,  and  remarked,  with  oomplaoency,    finvopet 
will  say  that  I  have  already  made  a  conquest. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  NaMleon  had  alse< 
planned  several  roads,  and  contrived  means  to  con 
vey  water  from  the  mountains  to  Porto-Ferraio,* 

n»  totMaIn  ciupMri^' 
Captain  tJab* 


panied  by  Sir  Niel  CampbelL  he  rode  in,his  ueuaf 
exploring  mood,  around  toe  Snores  of  his  little  state 
He  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  u'on  minea,  and  being  in 
formed  the  annual  produce  was  500.000  francs, 
**,Th«se,  then,"  be  said,  "  are  mine."  But  being  re- 
Qthbded  that  he  had  conferred  that  revenue  on  the 
L«gi<tt  of  IfonouT,  he  exclaimed,  "  Where  was  my 
h^d  when  I  eove  such  a  grant !  Bot  I  have  made 
many  foolish  oecrees  of  that  sort." 

One  or  two  of  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants 
kiriHt,  and  even  prostrated  themselves^  when  thej 
met  nim.  He  sfeemed  disgusted,  and  imputed  this 
hmiliatmg  degree  of  abB;seraent  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  education,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
moDkA  On  tbeae  excursions  he  showed  the  same 
apprehension  of  aasassination  whioh  had  marked 
htt*  jbmiet  to  FtctjttB.    Two  couriers,  well  armed. 

Vol.  Vlt.-8  T       %  48»  « 


•  ("  One  of  Napoleon's  firrt  _.-- 
1  water  far  the  town  of  Poito-Fem^ 
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designed  two  palacesi  one  for  the  oqantry,  the  oUier 
IB  tne  dty,  a  eep&rate  mansion  for  his  slater  Pauline^ 
stables  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  a  lazaretto^ 
buildings  for  accommodation  of  the  tunny  fishery, 
and  salt-works  on  a  new  construction,  at  Porto- 
Lon^one.  The  Emperor  of  Elba  proposed,  also,  pur- 
chasing various  domainS)  and  had  the  price  estimated : 
for  the  inclination  of  the  proprietor  was  not  reckoned 
essential  to  the  transaction.  He  ended  by  estab- 
lishinfl  four  places  of  residence  in  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  island ;  and  as  his  amusement  consisted 
in  constant  chan^  and  alteration,  he  travelled  from 
'one  to  another  with  the  restlessness  of  a  bird  in  a 
ca|i^  which  spring  from  pert:h  to  perch,  since  it  is 
prevented  from  winging  the  air,  its  natural  element 
K  seemed  as  if  the  magnitude  of  the  object  was  not 
so  much  the  subject  of  his  consideration,  providing 
it  afforded  immediate  scope  for  employing  his  con- 
stant and  stimulated  desire  of  activity.  He  was  like 
the  thorough-bred  gamester,  who,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  depositing  large  stakes,  will  rather  play  at 
•mall  game  than  leave  the  table. 

Napoleon  placed  his  court  also  upon  an  ambitious 
scale,  having  more  reference  to  what  he  had  so  long 
been,  than  to  what  he  actually  now  had  been  re- 
duced to,  while,  at  the  same  dme,  the  furniture  and 
internal  accommodations  of  the  imperial  palace  were 
meaner  by  far  than  those  of  an  English  gentleman 
of  ordinary  rank..  The  proclamation  of  the  French 
governor,  on  resigning  his  authority  to  Napoleon, 
was  well  and  becomingly  ezpYessed ;  but  the  spiritual 
mandate  of  the  Vicar-general  Arrighi,  a  relation  of 
Bonaparte's,  which  was  designed  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  Elba  on  becoming  the  subjects  to  the 
€(reat  Napoleoni  was  extremely  ludicrous.  "  Ele- 
TSted  to  the  sublime  honour  of  receiving  the  anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord,"  he  described  the  exhausdess  wealth 
which  was  to  flow  in  upon  the  people,  from  the 
strangers  who  came  to  look  upon  the  hero.  The 
exhortation  sounded  as  if  the  isle  had  become  the 
nsidence  of  some  nondescript  animal,  which  was  to 
be  shown  for  money. 

The  interior  of  Napoleon's  household,  though  re- 
duced to  thirty-five  persons,  still  held  the  utles,  and 
afiected  the  rank,  proper  to  an  imperial  court,  of 
which  it  will  be  presently  seen  the  petty  sovereign 
made  a  political  use.  He  displayed  a  national  flag, 
having  a  red  bend  dexter  in  a  white  field,  the  bend 
bearing  three  bees.  To  dignify  his  capital,  having 
discovered  that  the  ancient  name  of  Porto- Ferrajo 
was  Goroopoli,  (i.  e.  the  city  of  Como,)  he  command- 
ed it  to  be  called  Cosmopoli,  or  the  city  of  all 
nations. 

His  bodyguard,  of  about  700  infkntry,  and  80  cav- 
alry, seemed  to  occupy  as  much  of  Napoleon's  atten- 
tion as  the  grand  army  did  formeriv.  They  were 
Gonstandy  exercised,  especially  in  throwing  shot 
and  shells ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  observed  to 
be  anxious  about  obtaining  recruits  for  them.  This 
was  no  difficolt  matter,  wnere  all  the  world  had  so 
lately  been  in  arms,  and  engaged  in  a  profession 
which  many,  doubtlessL  for  wnom  a  peaceful  life 
had  few  charms,  laid  aside  with  regret,  and  longed  to 
nsume. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  July,  1614,  there  was  a 
considerable  degree  of  fermentation  in  Italy,  to  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  Elba,  the  residence  of  several 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  Murat,  occasioned  a  general  resort  of  Bo- 
napart^s  friends  and  admirers.  Every  day  this  agi- 
tation increased,  and  various  arts  were  resorted  to 
for  disseminadng  a  prospect  of  Napoleon's  future 
rotum  to  power.  Sundry  parties  of  recruits  came 
over  to  Elba  from  Italy  to  enlist  in  his  guards,  and 
two  persons  employed  in  this  service  were  arrested 
ait  Leghorn,  m  whose  possession  were  found  written 
lists,  conuming  the  names  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons willing  to  serve  Napoleon.  The  species  of 
fonnsnt  and  discontent  thusprodue<>d  in  Italy,  was 

bM  hnn  to  a  boat  rmod  the  l»» ;  ther  nSM  erwy  creek,  and 
taaUd  tke  different  rillt.  Sednr  the  Eiijrlt«h  Bailors  watering,  he 
Mid,  *  Let  at  fo  to  them  1 1  am  wre  they  will  ehioee  the  be«t.* 
Jw»iooii  made  a  nallor  dtp  ilia  bat  into  the  water  and  bold  it  for 
flm  to  dmk.  •  It  ifl  excellent ;  I  knew  they  would  find  it  out' »» 
UmtarMg  Bvmtt,  p,  SBS  > 


mtich  iqciroaood  bf  the  flBp«Ktia 
RospigljosL  the  civil  covenior  of  nmKUtft  ^ 
estabushed  in  their  fuD  force  eveirfocm  aad  _ 
tion  formeriy  practised  uikier  the  Dukes  si  TumDaagi 
broke  up  the  establishment  of  the  mnawno.  whieb 
had  been  instituted  by  BonsMOle^s  sistar,  waa,  while 
he  returned  to  all  the  absurdicies  of  the  old  ^ 
ment,  relaxed  none  of  the  imposts  wfaidi  the' 
had  laid  on. 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  the  tefinnB  wli» 
found  their  way  to  Elba,  may  be  lodged  liom  tba 
following  sketcn.  On  the  ILth  of  Jnlv,  Colomboiii, 
commandant  bf  a  battalion  of  the  4tE  wgitnant  of 
the  line  in  Italy,  was  prseentsd  to  the  emperor  as 
newly  arrived.  ^'  Well,  Colomboa,  year  bosioeM  in 
Elba?"— "First,  ic  pay  my  duty  to  yow  majeatj; 
secondly,  to  offer  myself  to  carry  a  musket  mmotm 
your  guards.*'— **  That  is  too  low  a  sitaatian,  y<m 
must  have  something  betteTi"  said  NsyoleoD  t  tad 
instantly  named  him  to  an  appointment  of 
francs  yearly,  though  it  appears  the  empvor 
was  then  in  great  distress  for  money. 

About  the  middleofsummer.  Napoleon  was  visited 
by  his  mother,  and  his  sister  tne  Princeas  Pauline.* 
At  this  tim^  too,  he  seems  to  have  expected  to  be  re- 
joined by  hia  wife  Maria  I^Muea*  who^  it  was  aaida 
was  coming  to  take  possession  other  Italian  domin- 
ions. Their  separation,  with  the  inddents  wfaioli 
happened  before  Paris,  waa  thefonly  aabjeeton  wbiek 
he  appeared  to  lose  temper.  Upon  these  topiea  ha 
used  strong  and  violent  langnaga.  He  san,  that 
interdicting  him  intercourse  with  his  wife  snd  son, 
excited  umversal^  reprobation  at  Yiesna-^at  no 
such  instance  of  inhumanity  and  injoaiiee  could  be 
pointed  out  in  modern  times-Hhat  theemperaas  was 
detained  a  prisoner,  an  orderly  officer  oonstandy  at- 
tending upon  her— finally,  that  ahe  had  baea  givoa 
to  understand  before  she  left  Orleana,  that  ahe  was 
to  obtain  permisaion  to  join  him  at  the  island  ofEIha, 
though  it  was  now  denied  her.  It  was  possible,  he 
proceeded,  to  see  a  shade  of  policy,  thoogfa  none 
whatever  of  Justice,  in  this  separatioiL  Auatiia  had 
meant  to  unite  the  child  of  her  sovereign  with  the 
Emperor  of  Prance,  but  was  dswous  of  oreekm^  off 
the  connexion  with  the  Emperor  of  Elba,  as  it  might 
be  aoprehended  that  the  reapect  dae  to  tbe  daughter 
of  toe  Houae  of  Hapabunr  would,  had  she  resided 
with  her  husband,  have  reflected  too  much  hiatre  on 
the  abdicated  sovereign.  > 

The  Austrian  commissioner,  General  KoUcr,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  separalWB  u>ok 
place  by  the  Emperess  Maria  Lonisa*s  conaent,  and 
even  at  her  request;  and  hinted  that  Napoleoai's 
desire  to  have  her  society  was  dictated  by  odier  M« 
ings  than  those  of  domestie  affection.  But  allowing 
that  Napoleon's  views  in  so  earnestly  desiring  the 
company  of  his  wi&  might  be  iM^tical,  we  can  aea 
neither  justice  nor  reaaon  in  refoaiBg  a  reqneat,  wfaieh 
would  have  been  granted  to  a  ialon  condraaned  to 
transportation. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ^istni^  the 
narrative  of  important  events  bv  notiong  delaib 
which  belong  rather  to  romance ;  out  as  wears  now 
treating  of  Napoleon  in  his  more  private  charactec,  & 
mystenons  circumstance  may  be  mentioned.  About 
the  end  of  August,  1814,  a  lady  arrived  at  the  isle  of 
Elba,  from  Leghorn,  with  a  dov  about  five  or  six 
years  old.  ,  She  was  received  oy  Napoleon  with 
great  attention,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of 
miich  secrecy,  and  was  lodged  in  a  small  and  vei7 
retired  villa,  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  island; 
from  whence,  after  remaining  two  daySL  ahe  r&«i8- 
barked  for  Naples.  The  Elbese  naturally  conelodsd 
that  this  must  have  been  the  Emperess  Maria  Louin 
and  her  son.  But  the  individual  was  known  by  • 
those  hfear  Napoleon's  person  to  be  a  Polish  iJSf 
from  Warsaw,  and  the  boy  was  the  offspring  of  SB 
intrigue  betwixt  her  and  Napoleon  several  years  W- 
fore.T    The  cause  of  her  speedy  departime  mig^  be 

*  (Napoleon*!  mother  anired  on  the  sd  of  Ausuat.  apd  «emBM 
a  houee  on  the  (yiajr  at  Porto-Perr^.  PauHneEuiMfe  Oeliibeti 
8hc  Uvsd  in  the  palaee  wWi  her  liroiher ;  who  had  a  t&am  boBl 
for  her  to  the  laraen,  in  which  the  gave  pobtte  halb  mtn  i 
ereninf.] 

t  rOur  halt  at  Wanaw.  Ih  Jamarr.  1SS7,  «w 
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Mcwf  towadA.M|ri»  ItOQin»  njai  Htm  tar  of  .af« 
wr^ng  the  Court  of  vieona  a  pretext  for  continiimg 
the  aeparatioi^  of  whidi  Napoleon  complained.  In 
]act,  the  Auatnans^  in  defence  of  their  own  qonduct, 
imputed  irregularitiee  to  that  of  Bonaparte;  hat  the 
truth  of  these  charges  would  be  no  edifying  subject 
w  in  vestigation* 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Baron  Eohler  took 
ftrewell  of  Napoleon,  to  return  to  Vienna.  He  was 
an  Austrian  genera!  of  rank  and  reputation :  a  partic* 
vUr  friend  and  old  schooUsllorw  otPrince  ochwartz- 
enberg.    The  scene  of  Nappleon's  parting  with  this 

Sotleman  was  quite  pathetic  on  the  emperor's  side, 
e  wept  as  he  embraced  General  Kohler,  and  en- 
treated him  to  procure,  if  pos^ble^  his  re-union  with 
his  wife  and  cmid— calling  hina  the  preserver  of  his 
life~-regretted  his  poverty,  which  prevented  his  be- 
stowing on  him  some  valuable  token  of  remem- 
braoca—finallv,  folding  the  Austrian  eQeneral  in  his 
arms,  he  held  him  there  for  some  time  repeating 
axpresSions  of  the  warmest  attachment.  The  sen- 
MbiUty  existed  all  upon  one  aide:  for  an  English 

Entleman  who  witnessed  the  scene,  having  asked 
>hler  afterward  what  be  was  thinking  of  while 
locked  in  the  emperor's  embraces<~"  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot,"  answered  the  Austrian. 

After  the  departure  of  Baron  £ohler.  Colonel  Sir 
Niel  Campbell  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  conunis- 
^oers  who  continded  to  remain  at  Elba  by  orders 
o|  the  British  Cabinet.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
his  office  really  was,  or  what  were  his  instructions. 
He  had  neither  power,  title,  nor  means,  to  interfere 
with  Napoleon's  motions.  The  emperor  had  been 
recognised  by  a  treaty— wise  or  fooh^  it  was  too 
late  to  aak-— aa  an  independent  sovereign.  It  was 
therefore  only  as  an  envov  that  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
could  be  permitted  to  reside  at  his  court  i  and  as  an 
envoy  also,  not  of  the  usual  character,  for  settling 
a&ir»  concerning  the  court  from  which  he  was  des- 
patched, but  in  a  capacity  not  generally  s vowed,  the 
office^  namely,  of  observing  the  conduct  of  that  at 
which  he  was  sent  to  reside.  In  fact,  Sir  Niel  Camp* 
bell  had  no  direct  or  ostensible  situation  whatever, 
and  of  this  the  French  minister  at  Elba  soon  took  ad- 
vantage. Drouet,  the  governor  of  Porto-Ferrajob  made 
such  particular  uiqmries  into  the  character  assumed 
bv  .the  British  envoy,  and  the  length  of  his  stay,  as 
•bliged  the  latter  to  say  that  his  orders  were  to  re- 
main in  Elba  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  Congress, 
which  was  now  settling  the  afiavs  of  Europe ;  but 
if  his  orders  should  direct  him  to  continue  there  af- 
ter that  period,  he  would  apply  to  have  his  situation 
8 laced  on  some  recoffniaed  public  footing,  which  he 
id  not  doubt  would  he  respectable. 

Napoleon  did  not  oppose  or  murmur  at  the  con- 
tinued, though  equivocal,  residence  of  Sir  Niel 
Campbell  at  Elba }  he  affected,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  pleased  with  it.  For  a  ooosiderable  time  he  even 
aeemed  to  seek  the  society  of  the  British  envoy,  held 
frequent  ioteroourse  with  him,  and  conversed  with 
apparent  confidence  upon  public  affurs.  The  notes 
ot  such  oonversationa  are  now  before  us ;  and  though 
U  is,  on  the  one  hand,  evident  that  Napoleon'a  ex- 
pressions were  arranged,  generally  speaking,  on  a 
premeditated  plan,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally 
oertam,  that  his  ardent  temperament,  when  once 
engaged  in  disoourae,  led  him  to  discover  more  of  his 
own  private  thoughts  than  he  would  on  cool  reflec- 
tion have  sunered  to  escape  him. 

On  the  16th  September,  1614,  for  example,  Sir 
Niai  Campbell  had  an  audience  of  three  hours, 
aniiDg  wmch.  Napoleon,  with  his  habitual  impa- 
Hence  of  a  sedentary  posture,  walked  from  one  end 
of  the  Mom  to  the  other,  and  talked  incessantly. 
He  war  happy,  he  said,  that  Sir  Niel  remained  in 
Elba,  pour  rompre  la  chimh-e  (to  destroy,  namely, 
the  idea,  that  he,  Bonaparte,  had  further  intention  or 

The  emperor  and  an  tha  Freoch  ofliMn  paid  their  tribute  of  ad- 
Mlfationtothe  ehamii  of  the  6ir  VcXen,  There  waa  ooe  whoee 
|Avoiral  neeiiMtiOM  mids  a  deep  impntvion  on  NapoleoD'e 
heart.  He  oonoeiv^  an  ardent  aiftotiao  fbr  her,  which  ihe  oor- 
gially  retamed.  Il  »  ooedJeM  to  name  her,  when  I  vbeerve  that 
Hr^taehinent  renained  unehaken  amidst  every  daneer,  and  that. 
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<\iftnrMpjg  ihs  jaarci  of  ESmops.)  '*  I  thiakt"  he  mq* 
twued,  *M»f  nothing  beyondue  verge  of  my  fittls 
isles.  I  could  have  suM>orted  the  war  lor  twenty 
years,  if  I  had  chosen.  I  am  now  a  deceased  per- 
son, occupied  with  nothing  but  my  family,  my  re- 
treat, my  house,  my  cows,  my  poultry.''  He  then 
spoke  in  the  hi^diest  terms  of  the  English  character, 
protesting  it  had  always  had  his  sincere  adnur^tion, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  directed  against  it  m  his 
name.  He  refiuested  tlie  British  envoy  to  lose  no 
time  in  procuring  him  an  £nfi^h.grammar.— It  w  a 
pity  Mr.  Hinion^  the  boatswain,  was  not  presenti  to 
have  aooompamed  this  eulogy  with  his  faf  ourite 
cyaculation. 

In  the  leal  of  his  conversation  the  Elbese  empe- 
ror was  probably  more  serious.  He  inquired  with 
eagerness  after  the  real  state  of  France.  Sir  Niel 
Campb^  informed  him  that  all  the  information  he 
had  been  able  to  collect,  ascribed  great  wisdom  and 
moderation  to  the  sovereign  and  government ;  but 
allowed  that  those  who  had  lost  good  appointments, 
the  prisoners  of  war  who  had  returned  from  abroadi 
and  great  part  of  the  army  who  remained  imbodied, 
were  still  attached  to  Napoleon.  In  answer,  Bonsr 
parte  seemed  to  admit  the  atability  of  the  throne^ 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  marshals  and  great 
Officers;  but  he  derided  the  idea  of  affording  Franos 
the  benefit  of  a  free  constitution.  He  said,  the 
attempt  to  imitate  that  of  Great  Britain  was  a  tares, 
a  caricature.  It  was  impossible,  he  observed,  to 
imitate  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  that  n- 
Spectable  families  like  those  composiDgthe  aristoc- 
racy of  Ensland,  did  not  now  exist  in  France.  He 
talked  with  bitterness  of  the  cession  of  Belgium, 
and  of  France  being  deprived  of  Antwerp.  He 
himself  spoke,  he  observed,  ss  a  spectator,  without 
hopes  or  interest,  fbr  he  had  none ;  but  thus  to  have 
mortified  the  French  showed  an  imiorance  of  the 
national  character.  Their  chief  feeling  was  for 
pride  and  glory,  and  the  allies  need  not  look  forward 
to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  under  such 
circumslanees  as  France  was  now  placed  in.  "  The 
French,"  he  said,  "  were  conquered  only  by  a  great 
superiority  of  number,  therefore  were  not  humilia- 
ted; and  the  population  had  not  suffered,  to  the  ex- 
tent alleged,  for  he  had  always  spared  their  lives,  and 
exposed  those  of  Italians,  Germans,  and  other  for- 
eijmers."  He  remarked  that  the  gratitude  of  Louis 
XVlU.  to  Great  Britam  was  oflensive  to  France, 
and  that  he  was  called  in  derision  the  King  of  Eng^ 
land's  Viceroy. 

Iff  the  latter  months  of  1B14,  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
b^an  to  become  sensible  that  Napoleon  desired  to 
exclude  him  from  his  presence  as  much  as  he  possi- 
bly could,  without  positive  rudeness.  He  rather 
suddenly  intrenched  himself  within  all  the  forms  of 
an  imperial  court;  and  without  affording  the  British 
envoy  any  absolute  cause  of  complaint,  or  even  any 
title  to  require  explanation,  he  contrived,  in  a  grsat 
measure,  to  debar  him  from  oppormnitiee  of  conver- 
sation. His  only  opportunity  of  obtaining  access  to 
Napoleon,  was  on  his  return  from  short  absences  to 
Leghorn  and  Florence,  when  his  attendance  on  the 
levee  was  matter  of  etiquette. 

On  such  occasions,  the  tenor  of  Napoleon's  proph- 
ecies was  minatorjr  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  He 
spoke  perpetually  of  the  humiliation  inflicted  upon 
France,  by  taking  from  her  Belgium  and  his  favour- 
ite object  Antwerp.  On  the  30th  of  October,  while 
enlarging  on  these^  topics,  he  described  the  irritsblo 
fecjings  of  the  nation,  saying,  every  man  in  France 
considered  the  Rhine  to  be  their  natural  boundaryi 
and  nothing  oould  alter  this  opinion.  There  was  no 
wsnt,  he  said,  of  a  population  in  France,, martial 
bi^ond  any  other  nation,  by  natural  disposition,  by 
the  oonsequ^nees  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  idea 
of  glory.  Louis  XIV.,  according  to  his  acwunt,  not- 
withstanding all  the  misfortunes  he  had  brougnt 
upon  the  nation,  was  still  beloved  on  account  of  the 
eclat  of  his  victories,  and  the  magnificenra  of  his 
court.  The  battle  of  Rosbach  had  brought  about 
the  Revolution.  Louie  XVllI.  totally  mistook  the 
chsracterof  the  French  in  supponng,  that  either  by 
ttgument,  or  by  reasoning  or  indulging  them  with 
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t  stAte  of  peaoefm  intfutrrr.  He  insiated  tint  the 
Duke  of  WelUngton'8  preaenee  at  Paria  wat  an  in*^ 
salt  on  the  French  nation ;  ihat  very  atronff  diaeord 
prevailed  in  the  country,  and  that  the  kins  had  but 
Mw  fiienda,  either  m  the  army  or  amonar  toe  people. 
Perhape  the  king  might  trj  to  g«t  rid  ot  a- part  of  the 
armv  ny  sending  them  to  Saint  Domingo,  but  that, 
be  oDaerved,  woald  be  soon  aeen  through  ;  he  him*- 
aetf  had  made  a  melancholy  trial,  with  the  loaa  of 
8a,€00  men,  which  had  prored  the  inutility  of  aaeh 
expeditione. 

He  then  cheeked  faiiMel£  an^  endeanroared  to 
show  that  he  had  no  oersonal  feelins  or  expectation 
from  the  revolationa  he  fbrettold.  "  T  am  a  deceased 
man/*  he  eaid ;  "  I  was  bom  a  soldier ;  I  have 
mounted  a  throne  ;  I  have  descended  ttfXn  it ;  I  am 
prepared  for  any  fate.  They  may  transport  me  to  a 
distant  shore,  or  they  may  put  me  to  death  here;  I 
will  spread  my  bosom  open  to  the  poniard.  When 
m«reiy  Oeneral  Bonaparte,  I  had  property  of  my  own 
aoodnnir^I  am  now  depnyed  of  ail." 

On  another  oceaaion  he  deecribed  the  ferment  in 
France,  which  he  said-  he  had  learned  ftom  the  cor*' 
reapondence  of  his  guarda  with  their  native  country, 
and  80  far  foigot  the  character  of  a  defunct  person. 
aa  to  say  plainly,  that  the  present  diMffection  would 
break  out  with  all  the  fury  of  the  former  revolution, 
and  require  hia  own  resurrection.  "*  For  tfuerii"  he 
added,  ^'  the  aovereigna  of  Europe  will  saon  find  i| 
necessary,  for  their  own  repoae,  to  call  on  ma  to 
tranqniiliae  mattera." 

ThiB  apecies  of  conversation  was  perhans  the  beat 
which  could  have  been  adopted,  to  conceal  his  aecret 
pnrpose  from  the  British  commissioner.  Sir  Niel 
Campbell,  though  not  without  enter  tai  ning  auepictons. 
judged  it,  upon  the  whole,  unlikely  that  he  meditated 
any  thip^  eccentric,  unlesaa  tempting  opening  should 
present  itself  on  the  part  of  France  or  Italy. 

Napoleon  held  the  aame  apeciea  of  language  to 
othera  aa  well  aa  the  British  resident.  He  was  af- 
file, and  even  cordial,  (in  appearance,)  to  the  nu- 
meroua  atran^ere  whom  cariosity  led  to  visit  him ; 

S^e  of  hia  retirement  aa  Dncleaian  might  h«ve 
ne  in  the  gardens  of  Salonica ;  seemed  to  conaider 
hia  [political  career  aa  ended,  and  to  be  now  chiefly 
anxioua  to  explain  each  paaaages  of  hia  life  as  met 
the  harah  oonatruction  of  the  winrld.  In  giving  free 
and  easy  anawera  to  those  who  oonveraed  with  hira, 
and  especially  to  Eogliahmen  of  rank,  Bonaparte 
found  a  ready  means  of  communicating  to  the  public 
aiKih  explanationa  oonceming  bia  paat  life,  aa  were 
beat  calculated  to  serve  hia  wishea.  In  theee  he 
palliated,  inatead  of  denying,  the  soiieme  of  poison- 
ing his  prisoners  in  Svria,  the  maaaacte  at  Jaffii,  the 
nmrder  of nhe  Duke  a'Boghien,  and  other  enormi- 
tiea.  *An  emperor,  a  oonqueror,  retired  from  war, 
ana  aequeatered  from  power,  muat  be  favourably  liat- 
ened  to  by  thoae  who  have  the  roDaantio  pleaaure  of 
hearing  him  plead  hia  own  cauae.  Milder  editiona 
of  hia  roeaaures  began  to  be  cmsulated  in  fiarope, 
and,  in  the  cnnosity  to  aee  and  admire  the  captive 
aovereign,  men  foraot  the  ravagea  which  he  had 
committed  while  at  liberty. 
Li*^  ibe  winter  approached,  a  changa  waadjacerai- 
tkle  m  Napoleon's  mannera  and  habtta  The  altera- 
tioiia  which  he  had  planned  in  the  ialand  no  looser 
gave  mm  the  same  interest;  he  renounced,  from  tnne 
to  time,  the  aevere  exercise  in  which  ha  had  at  firat 
indulged,  used  a  carriage  rather  than  hia  hone,  and 
auak  occaaionally  into  fita  of  deep  contemplatioii, 
mingled  with  gloomy  anxiety. 

He  became  also  aubjeeted  to  nneasiflMsaak  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  a  atraoser,  being  that  ariaing 
fiT>m  pecuniary  ineonveniencea.  He  had  plasiaed 
mto  expeaaea  with  imprudent  eagamesa,  aad  with- 
out weighing  the  amount  of  his  resources  againat 
the  cost  of  the  pcopoaed  alterationa.  The  ready 
money  which  he  brought  from  France  aaema  tQ  have 
beea  8<K>n  exhaust^,  and  to  raiae  auopliea,  ho  com- 
maaded  the  inhabitanta  of  hia  ialana  to  nay  upi  in 
toe  mondi  of  June,  the  eontribetiona  oftoe  last 
year.  Thia  produced  petition^  peraoaal  aolieit^ 
Ua^  and  diacontent.    It  was  npreseated  to  binw 


that  ao  poor  were  Aa  mhabtU^ktaaf  IBe  ialn4;  hi 
consequence  of  want  of  a^e  Ib^  fhear  mm  te 
months  paet^  that  Ihey  wouM  betirivetf  to  the  wk 
extreme  straits  if  ^e  requisition  shooM  bepersiM 
in.  In  some  of  the  viDagea.  the  taz-gatnererS  i| 
the  emperor  were  rensted  atod  SaaoltBd.  Kapohei^ 
on  his  side,  sent  part  of  hia  troqps  to  qnaicr  upot 
the  inanrgent  peasantrr,  and  to  be  sanMCtedka 
them  at  free  cost,  till  tne  contribotions  ahoaSd  w 
paid  up. 

Thus,  we  recognise^  in  ifce  government  <tfthii  ai^ 
mature  atate,  the  aame  wiadom.  and  the  sameenw^ 
by  which  Bonaparte  won  and  loat  tbe  empire  ef  Ai 
world.  'Hie  plana  of  improvements  ana  interari 
ameliorations  which  he  formed,  were  pn^bablj  verf 
l^ood  in  tbemaelveB.  but  he  proceeded  to  the  nei» 
tion  of  that  which  ne  had  resolved  iHith  too  aitid^ 
and  too  reckless  precipitation :  too  much  of  a  deter* 
mination  to  wont  hie  own  pleasare^  aad  too  fittle 
ooncem  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

The  corapositiona  proving  a  wetk  resoatfe,  m 
they  were  araree  to  be  extracted  firom  the  miseiaMt 
ialandera.  Napoleon  had  tvconrae  to  othera,  wladi 
must  have  been  peeidiarly  garlhig  to  a  maoof  kii 
haughty  aplrit.  But  aa  hia  revipnue,  ao  ftr  as  toA- 
ble,  did  not  exceed  300,000  francs,  and  bis  eipeeai' 
tme  amounted  to  at  least  a  raMIfon,  faewateBa^ 
pelled  to  lower  the  allowances  of  most  of  ha  leC' 
inue :  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  mtuerr  to  om 
fourth ;  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  ihepiminont 
laid  up  for  the  garrtaona ;  nay,  even  Iw  seffing  a 
train  of  brass  artillery  to  the  Dnke  or  TnMf: 
He  disposed  also  of  some  property—a  targe  )Mm 
which  nad  been  used  as  a  bairatik,  and  he  wcit  Aft 
length  of  meditating  the  sate  of  the  Town-hcat^tf 
Porio-Ferrajo. 

We  have  aaid,  that  Napoleon's  inpatinee  tocie- 
cute  whatever  plans  occurred  to  his  fertile  iiaaiint- 
tion,  was  the  original  cause  of  theae  pecuuiaiy  ^ 
tresses.    But  they  are  not  kaa  to  he  impuhed  to  tba 
unfair  and  unworthy  conduct  of  the  FMiefa  min»trf. 
The  French  administration  wn^  of  ail  tftbers,  vn* 
intimately  bound  in  conscience  hoooar,  smf^  pebcy, 
to  see  the  treatv  of  Pontainbfeau,  as  Jbifnin^  IM 
footstool  by  which  Louie  XYVI.  fflo«mr»i  hm  re- 
stored throne,  distinctly  observed  tawsfds  Napoleoa 
The  sixth  srticle  of  that  treaty  pro^ito  an  annmijL 
or  revenue  of  two  millions  five  hundred  lliouaaBl 
franca,  to  be  regiatered  on  the  Great  Beak  of  Frana^ 
and  paid  without  abatement  or  dedoetion  to  Naii^ 
leon  Bonaparte.    This  annual  provi^ioii  was  s^ 
lated  by  the  Mai^chalsi  Macdonald  and  Ney,  asdto 
price  <n  Napoleon's  resignation,  and  the  ric^ 
ministers  could  notrefeae  a  declaration  of  pajnaff 
withont  grosB  injaatice  to  Bonaaarte,  aad  at  m 
same  time  a  aevere  inaoltlo  the  alnedporwasa  19mA 
enheless,  so  far  f^ora  thia  pension  being  Hid  wiA' 
regularity;  we  have  asea  no  evidenca  diac  wyelurii 
ever  reccrved  a  aingls  remhtanee  to  ac«oBtaf  tt: 
The  British  reaidant  observing  hovr  oniek  tha^ 
smperor  was  haraased  by  pecotaaiy  at taite,  atttt 
not  ones  bat  repeatedly,  aa  nis  opinioii,  **  fhaiiff 
diffiouitiea  ptessed  upon  him  maeb  luiistii^i 
prevent'  him  from  ootttinuing  the  eaitanM  cmi 
court,  he  wna  perfectly  >capabla  of  ora 
Piombmo  with  hia  tniopai  or  ooMtniii 


ti 
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axtravagaacs."    Thiama  Sir  Nist  Ca  „ 
ion  on  81st  Octobecv  idi<,  and  T^otd  -^ 

made  atrong  remonatcaneea  on  the  aoldeai, 

Great  Briiam  waa  tbo  only  power  among  the  i 
wfaos  being  no  principal  party  to  the  treaff  alTl 
taioMeakv  ""g^  aafely  have  left  h  to  tkasa 
wiiowere.  TheFramhwennot] 
their  eoodnct  on  the  tachnioal 
psnsion  was  not  dueuatil  the  a 
debnoewhieh  we  must  oonaiaiBr  mm  evi 

suohapenstonisi  _, 

paymenta  of  which  ought  to  be  mado  m 
The  subject  waa  mentioned  «s^  and  a| 

Niel  Campbell,  butitdoas  not  appear  tli«i 

adminiatration  dsaisted  froai  a  oouraa^  vriidb  « 
(her  ariaiBg  from  ^  tpmt  of  meaa  n 
avarice,  or  from  beitig  chemselvss  en 
at  once  diahonourable  and  iovotiAe. 
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He  a»rcd  tlw  Algenne  piratet,  and  rMuestad  the  ia- 
ter&rence  of  Englaad  in  his  behall  He  believed,  or 
tfiected  to  believe,  that  Bnilart,  the  sovemor  of 
Corsica,  who  had  been  a  captain  of  Chouans^  the 
fiiead  of  Creorsesk  Pichef^ru,  dbc.,  was  aent  thither 
}  ty  Louia  Xylllth'a  admmistraiion  for  the  pnipoae 
lof  havini;  him  assassinated,  and  that  fittins  a^enls 
ware  despatcoed  from  Coraica  to  Elba  for  that  pur- 
fioae.*  Above  all,  he  pretended  to  be  informed  of  a 
Mign  to  dispense  with  the  treaty  of  Fontainblean, 
«nd  to  remove  hhn  from  liia  place  of  refuge,  to  be 
Imprisoned  at  St.  Helena,  or  Sl  Lucie.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  these  &ars  were  not  altogether 
feigned ;  for  though  there  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence 
tending  to  ahow  that  there  was  reason  for  believing 
the  allies  entertained  such  an  unworthy  thousht,  yet 
the  report  was  spread  very  generallv  through  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  ana  was  encoaraged, 
donbileas,  by  those  who  desired  once  more  to  place 
Boaaparte  m  action.t  He  certainly  exp^ressed  great 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  sometimes  declaring  he  would 
defen^his  batteries  to  the  last ;  sometimes  affecting 
to  b«Iieye  that  he  was,  to  be  sent  to  reside  in  Eng- 
taod,  a  Drospe<^t  which  he  pretended  not  to  disUJEe 
persooally,  while  he  held  out  sufficient  reasons  to 
pievwa  the  course  from  being  adopted.  "  He  con- 
cluded,'' he  said,  he  should  have  personal  liberty. 
%nd  the  means  of  removing  prejaaices  entertained 
against  his  chaxacter,  which  bad  not  yet  been  frdly 
cleared  up ;"  hut  ended  with  the  insiniiaiion,  that, 
by  residing  in  Eimland,  he  wooki  have  easier  com- 
munication with  France,  where  there  were  four  of 
hia  party  to  everv  single.  Bourbonisu  And  when  he 
had  exhausted  these  topics,  he  returned  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  hardship  ana  cruelty  of  depriving  him 
of  the  society  of  his  wife  and  child. 

While  Bonaparte,  chafed  by  poverty,  and  these 
other  subjects  of  complaint,  tormented  too  by  the 
reatlessoess  of  a,  mind  impatient  of  restraint,  gave 
Tent  to  expreaaions  which  excited  suspicion,  and 
ought  to  have  recommencied  precaution,  his  court 
tkegan  to  ^assume  a  very  singular  appearance,  quite 
the  opposite  of  that  usually  exhibited  in  the  courts 
of  petty  sovereigns  upon  the  continent.  In  the  latter 
thfisais  an  air  of  antiquated  mvity,  which  pervades 
the  whole  eatahlishment,  and  endeavours  to  supply 
the  want  of  splendour,  and  of  real  power.  The 
hsavy  apparatus  designed  for  the  government  of  an 
independent  state,  is  applied  to  the  manngemcnt  of 
a  fortune  not  eaual  to  that  of  many  private  gentle- 
nea  t  the  whole  course  of  business  goes  slowly  and 
cunabrouslv  oil  and  so  that  appearances  are  main- 
tained in  theold  style  of  formal  grandeur,  the  soy- 
sniffa  and  his  counsellors  dream  neither  of  expedi- 
tiona,  conquests,  or  any  other  political  object. 

The  court  of  Porto-Ferraio  was  the  reverse  of  all 
^li*.  Indeed,  the  whole  place  wa&  in  one  sense, 
dsserxmg  of  the  name  of  Cosmopou,  which  Napo^ 
laon  wished  to  impose  on  it.  It  was  like  the  court 
of  a  great  barrack,  filled  with  military,  gendarmes, 
police  officers  of  all  sorts,  refiifi^s  of*^ every  nation, 
fljKpectants  and  dependants  upon  the  court,  domes- 
tics and  adventurers,  all  connected  with  Bonaparte, 
and  holding  or  expecting  some  benefit  at  his  nand. 
Buroours  of  every  kind  were  buxzed  about  through 
this  jniacellaneous  crowd,  as  thick  as  motes  in  the 
sunshine.  Suspicious  characters  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared again,  without  afibrding  any  trace  of  their 
journey  or  object.    The  port  was  fined  with  dbips 

*  bcMMMtto.had  ptrtieahr  immhi  to  told  fralait.  'nit 
Clwnas  chief  had  be«n  one  of  the  nuinben  wbo  laid  down  tMr 
Sana  on  N«polwn  aMiuning  the  Conrolate»  and  who  had  hew 
penmttedto  leffde  at  Paris.  A  ftiend  or  Bnilart.  still  more  db- 
AOBMOs  taan  himtelf,  wae  deshoos  of  bebw  permiited  to  ratom 
mn  Bfifflandj.  te.vhicb  he  bad  ennimted.    He  applied  to  Nape- 


Inn  Unoujih-  raulart,  who  waa  diiected  br  the  emMor  to  ewMM 

nfe  ma  fneod  to  come  Ofer.    Immediatelf  on  hu  landioc  u 

rnxtot  be  was  seised  and  exeettted.    Brulait  flbd  to  Enciand  in 

Bief  and  reM,  M  beinf  made  the  means  of  decorias  his  Mend  to 


dMih.    la  Uie  Mrht  of  bm  feaantment  he  wrote  to  Napoloao. 
awMUenliirhlin.wfik  death  hr  his  hand.    The  vsooUeetioa  afthis 
BMoaoe  amnped  Bonaparte,  when  he  fbond  Bhilart  so  near  Urn 
aaCorsioa. 
« 1Bvniflirl«MCani»MlniAt»  Napoleon.  ** 
ai»  to  he  aaat  le  at.  Helena."-"  NoH 
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to  mipplf  the  Island  with  pro^bns,  when  erowM 
with  sttdi  an  unusual  dfagfea  of  population ;  aol, 
beaidea,  vessels  of  all  naaons  visited  Porto-Pern^ 
from  the  various  motives  of  cariosity  or  ^peculation, 
or  being  oompelled  bar  contrary  wmds.  The  four 
armed  vessels  of  Napoleon,  and  seventeen  belonging 
to  the  Berriee  of  the  minera,  ware  eoasiaiMly  an- 
gaged  in  voyages  to  «very  part  of  Italy,  and  brought 
over  or  retumad  to  the  continent,  Italians,  SiciUaos, 
Frenehmeii,  and  Greeka,  who  aeemad  all  acttre, 
yet  gave  no  reason  for  their  coming  or  departure. 
Dominico  Ettori,  a  monk  who  had  escaped  from 
his  convent,  and  one  Theologos,  a  €trsek,  were  oon- 
stdered  as  agents  of  some  consequence  among  tkia 
group. 

The  situation  of  Sir  Niel  Catnpbell  was  now  very 
embarrassing.  Napoleon,  alfiscting  to  be  more  tena- 
cious than  ever  of  his  dignity,  not  only  excluded  the 
British  envoy  from  his  own  presence,  hut  even  threv 
obstadea  in  the  way  of  his  visiting  his  mother  and 
siater.  It  was,  therefore,  only  from  interviews  with 
Napoleon  himself  that  he  could  hope  to  get  any  m* 
formation,  and  to  obtain  these  Sir  Niel  was,  as 
already  noticed,  obliged  to  absent  hixnself  from  the 
island  of  Elba  occaatf)na]Iy.  which  gave  him  an  op- 
porttinity  of  desiring  an  audienccL  as  he  went  away 
and  returned.  At  such  times  as  he  remained  on  the 
island,  he  was  discoimtenanced,  and  all  attention 
withdrawn  from  him ;  but  in  a  way  so  artfiil.  as  to 
render  it  impoaaible  for  him  to  make  a  formal  com- 
plunt,  especially  as  he  had  no  avowee)  official  char- 
acter, ana  was  something  in  the  situation  of  a  foaeat, 
whose  uninvited  intrusion  has  placed  him  at  hia 
landlord's  mercy. 

Symptoms  of  aome  approaching  catastrophe  could 
not,  however,  be  concealed  from  the  British  resident 
Napoleon  had  interviews  with  his  mother,  a£ter 
which  she  appeared  deeply  distressed.  She  waa 
heard  also  to  talk  of  three  dcpatatiqne  which  be  had 
received  from  France.  It  was  besides  accounted  a 
circumstance  of  strong  suspicion^  that  dischargos 
and  furloughs  were  granted  to  two  or  three  himdred 
of  Napoleon's  Old  uuard,  bv  the  medium  of  whom, 
as  was  too  late  discovered,  the  alliance  of  the 
military  in  France  was  corrupted  and  seduced,  and 
their  minds  prepared  for  what  was  to  ensue.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  such  a  number  of  persons  were 
positively  intrusted  with  the  secret:  but  everyone 
of  them  was  prepared  to  sound  forth  the  praises  of 
the  emperor  in  nis  exile,  and  all  entertained  and 
disseminated  the  persuasion,  that  he  would  soon  ap- 
pear to  reclaim  his  rights.  ^ 

At  length  Manoiti,  the  French  consul  at  Leghorn, 
and  Spannoki,  the  Tuscan  governor  of  that  town, 
informed  Sir  Niel  Campbell  that  it  wA  certainly 
determined  at  Elba,  that  Bonaparte,  with  his  guards, 
should  embark  for  the  continent  Sir  Ni^l  was  at 
Leghorn  when  he  received  this  intelligence,  and  had 
left  the  Partridge  sloop  of  war  to  cruise  roond  Elba. 
It  was  naturally  concluded  that  Italy  was  the  object 
of  Napoleon,  to  join  with  his  brother-in-law  Murat, 
who  was  at  that  time,  fatally  for  himself  raising 
his  banner. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  £1815^  the  Partridge 
having  come  to  Leghorn,  ana  fetched  off  Su:  -Niel 
Campbell,  the  appearance,  as  the  vessel  japproeched 
Porto-Ferrajo  on  her  return,  of  the  national  /2;uard 
on  the  batteries,  instead  of  the  crested  grenadiers  of 
the  imperial  guard,  at  once  apprized  the  British  resi- 
dent (»  what  had  happened.  When  he  landed,  he 
found  the  mother  and  sister  of  Bonaparte  in  a  well- 
asaumed  agony  of  anxiety  about  the  fata  of  their 
emperor,  of  whom  they  afiected  to  know  nothing 
except  that  he  had  steered  towards  the  coast  oi 
BarbatY.  They  appeared  extremely  desirous  to  de- 
tain Su"  Niel  Campbell  on  shore.  Resisting  their 
entreaties,  and  repelling  the  more  pressing  argu- 
ments of  the  governor,  who  seemed  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  use  force  to  previent  him  from  re-embarking, 
the  British  envoy  regained  his  vessel,  and  set  sail  m 
pursuit  of  the  adventurer.  But  it  was  too  late;  tha 
Partridge  only  obtained  a  distant  sight  of  the  flo- 
tiUar  after  Bonaparte  and  his  forces  had  landed. 
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The  clxanged  which  had  taken  place  m  iPYanct^ 
and  had  encouraged  |he  present  most  daring  action, 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.    . 


CHAPTER  LXXXni. 

Ratroapeot— Rwtoiatkm  of  the  Bourbons  diaploanng  to  the  Sol- 
diery, but  Hatia&ctory  to  the  People.— Temw  ikvour&blo  to 
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We  must  now  look  back  to  the  re-estabhshment 
of  the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne  in  1814,  an  event 
which  took  place  under  circumstances  so  uncom- 
mon as  to  excite  extravagant  expectations  of  na- 
tional felicity;  expectations^  which,  like  a  prema- 
tura and  profuse  aispla^'  of  blossom,  diminished  the 
chance  or  the  fruit  ripening,  and  exasperated  the 
disappointment  of  over  sanguine  hopes.  For  a  cer- 
tain tune  all  had  been  gay  and  rose-coloured.  The 
French  possess  more  than  other  nations  the  art  of 
enjoying  the  present,  without  looking  back  with  re- 
gret on  the  past,  or  forward  to  the  future  with 
unfavourable  anticipations.  Louis  XVIII.,  respecta- 
ble for  literary  acquirements,  and  the  pracdce  of  do- 
mestic virtues,  amiable  also  from  a  mixture  of  ban- 
hommie  and  a  talent  for  saying  witty  things,  was 
recejved  in  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  with  accla- 
mations, in  which  the  soldiers  alone  did  not  cordially 
join.  They  indeed  appeared  with  gloomy,  sullen, 
and  discontented  looks.  The  late  imperial,  now 
royal  guard,  seemed,  from  the  dark  ferocity  of  their 
aroect,  to  consider  themselves  rather  as  the  captives 
who  were  led  in  triumph*  than  the  soldiers  who  par- 
took of  it. 

But  the  higher  and  middling  dosses  in  general, 
excepting  those  who  were  direct  losers  by  the  de- 
thrqnemeiU  of  Napoleon,  hailed  with  sincere  satis- 
fiiction  the  prospect  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  free- 
dom from  vexatious  exactions.  If  they  had  not,  as 
thev  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have,  any  personal 
zeal  for  the  representatives  of  a  family  so  long 
strangers  to  France,  it  was  fondly  hoped  the  ab- 
sence of  this  might  be  supplied  by  the  unwonted 
prospect  of  ease  and  security  which  their  accession 
promised.  The  allied  monarchs,  on  their  part  did 
every  thing  to  favour  the  Bourbon  family,  and  re- 
laxed most  of  the  harsh  and  unpalatable  conditions 
whidh  they  had  annexed  to  their  proposed  treaty 
with  Bonaparte  s  as  if  to  allow  the  legitimate  heir 
the^  credit^with  his  people  of  having  at  once  saved 
their  honour,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms. 

The  French  readily  caught  at  these  indulgences, 
and,  with  the  aptitude  they  possess  of  accommoda- 
ting their  feelings  to  the  moment,  for  a  time  seemed 
to  mtimate  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  change,  and  were  desirous  to  make 
as  much  of  it  as  they  possibly  could.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  French  soldier  in  former  lim^,  who  hav- 
ing msulted  his  general  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  was 
brought  before  him  next  m6rning,  and  interrogated, 
whether  he  was  the  person  who  nad  committed  the 
offence.  The  accused  replied  he  was  not,  for  that 
the  impudent  rascal  haa  gone  away  before  four  in 
the  mominfi^— at  which  hour  the  culprit  had  awaked 
in  a  state  of  sobriety.  The  French  people,  like  the 
arch  rogue  in  question,  drew  distincdons  between 
their  prtsent  and  former  selves,  and  seemed  very 
wilhng  to  denv  their  identity.  They  were  no  longer, 
they  said,  either  the  republican  French,  who  had 
committed  so  matiy  atrocities  in  their  own  coun- 
try, or  the  imperial  French,  who  had  made  such  de- 
vastation in  other  nations ;  and  God  forbid  that  the 
ana  of  either  should  be  visited  upon  the  present 
regenerate  race  of  royalist  Frenchmen,  loyal  to 
meir  native  princes,  and  faithful  to  their  allies,  who 
desired  only  to  enjoy  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity 
at  home. 

These  professions,  which  were  probably  serious 


for  the  time,  backed  hy  thd  natural  avzkty  of  tha 
monarch  to  make,  through  his  interest  with,  the 
allied  powers^  the  best  terms  he  could  for  his  coun 
try,  were  recerved  as  current  without  strict  examina- 
tion. It  seemed  that  Bonaparte  on  his  retirement 
to  Elba,  had  carried  away  with  him  ail  the  ofTences 
of  the  French  people,  like  the  scape-goat,  wiiich  the 
Levitical  law  directed  to  be  driven  into  the  wilder- 
ness, loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  children  of  IsraeL 
There  was.  in  all  the_proceedings  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers not  only  moderation,  but  a  studied  delicacy,  ob- 
served towards  the  feelings  of  the  French,  which 
almost  savoured  of  romantic  generosity;  ihcy  seemed 
as  desirous  to  disguise  their  conquesL  as  the  Paraa- 
ans  were  to  conceal  their  defeat.  The  treasures  of 
art,  those  spoils  of  foreign  countries  which  justice 
loudly  demanded  should  be  restored  to  iheir  trne 
owners,  were  confirmed  to  the  French  nation,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  metropolis.  By  a 
boon  yet  more  fatal,  announced  to  the  public  in  one 
of  those  moments  ot  romanuc,  and  more  than  ques- 
Uonable  generosity,  which  we  have  alluded  to,  the 
whole  French  pnsoners  of  war  in  the  nxaaa,  and 
without  inquiry  concerning  their  principles,  or  the 
part  they  were  likely  to  take  in  future  internal  div^ 
ions,  were  at  once  restored  to  the  bosom  of  thor 
country.  This  was  in  fact  treating  the  French  na- 
tion as  a  heedless  nurse  doeri  a  spoiled  child,  when 
she  puts  into  its  hands  the  knife  which  it  cnes  for. 
The  fatal  consequences  of  this  improvident  indul- 
gence appeared  early  in  the  subsequent  year. 

The  Senate  of  Napoleon,  when  they  called  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne,  had  not  done  so  wttbont 
making  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  also 
upon  meir  own.  For  the  first  purpose  they  framed 
a  decree,  under  which  they  '*  called  to  the  throne 
Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  brother  of  the  last  kiof;* 
but  upon  condition  of  his  accepting  a  constitution 
of  their  framing.  This  assumed  nght  of  dicta nng 
a  constitution,  and  naming  a  king  for  the  nation, 
was  accompanied  by  another  provision,  declaring 
the  senate  hereditary,  and  confirming  to  theni0elTe& 
and  their  heirs  for  ever,  the  rank,,  honours,  and 
emoluments,  which  in  Napoleon's  time  they  only 
en  joyed  for  life. 

The  king  refused  to  acknowledge  the  nfpit  of  the 
Senate,  eiiher  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  ht 
should  ascend  a  throne,  his  own  by  hereditsiy 
descent,  and  to  which  he  had  never  forfeited  hs 
claim ;  or  to  engross,  as  their  own  excloave  pn^ 
crty,  the  endowments  provided  id  their  order  by 
Bona;parte.  He,  therefore,  assumed  the  crown  as 
the  lineal  and  true  rep^resentative  of  him  by  whom 
it  was  last  worn ;  and  issued  his  own  constitotional 
charter  as  a  concession  which  the  ^liritof  the  times 
demanded,  and  which  he  had  himself  no  desire  te 
withhold. 

The  obiections  to  this  mode  of  proceedinK  weR^ 

Sractically  speaking,  of  no  consequence.  It  8igB»> 
ed  nothing  to  the  people  of  France,  whether  tin 
constitution  was  proposed  to  the  king  by  the  ne- 
tional  representative^  or  by  the  king,  to  them,  ss 
that  it  contained,  in  an  irrevocable  form,  a  full  rati- 
fication of  the  national  liberties.  But  for  the  king 
to  have  acknowledged  himself  the  creature  of  the 
senate's  election  would  have  been  at  once  to  ^ecoJ^ 
mse  every  ephemeral  tyranny,  which  had  started  m 
and  fretted  its  part  on  the  revolutionary  stage;  and 
to  have  sanctioned  all  subsequent  attempts  at  mno^ 
vation,  since  they  who  make  kings  and  authoriiies 
must  nave  the  inherent  right  to  dethrone  and  aiund 
them.  It  should  not  be  Torgotten  how  die  Britisk 
nation  acted  on  the  great  occasions  of  the  restot*- 
tion  and  revolution;  recognising,  at  either  cdhb» 
the  right  of  blood  to  suoceed  to  the  crown,  whether 
vacant  by  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  abdica- 
tion of  James  II.  In  principle,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  all  modern  European  nations  the 
kins  is  nominally  the  source  both  of  law  and  juatice; 
and  that  statutes  are  promulgated,  and  sentence* 
executed  in  his  name,  without  inferring  that  he  hai 
the  despotic  nght  either  to  make  the  one^  or  to  alter 
the  other.  Although,  therefore,  the  constituiion  d 
France  emanated  !n  the  usual  form  of  a  royvl  c&i^ 
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itr,  the  kmg  was  no  more  empowered  to  recall  or 
mnovate  its  provisions,  than  King  John  to  abrogate 
those  of  the  Engtish  Magna  Charta.  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  had  promised  in  his  name,  upon  his 
■otemn  entrance  to  Paris,  that  Louis  would  recog- 
nise the  basis  of  the  constitution  prepared  by  the 
senate.  This  pledge  was  fully  redeemed  by  the 
charter,  and  wise  men  would  have  been  more  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  benefits  which  it  bestowed,  tlian 
scrupulously  to  cavil  on  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
been  conferred. 

In  fact,  Louis  had  adopted,  not  only  the  form 
most  consonant  to  ancient  usage,  but  that  which  he 
thought  most  tikely  to  satisfy  both  the  Royahsts  and 
the  revolutionary  party.  He  ascended  the  throne  as 
his  natural  right ;  and,  having  doner  bo.  he  willingly 
granted  to  the  people,  in  an  irrevocable  form,  the 
substantial  principles  of  a  free  constitution.  But 
both  parties  were  ratiier  displeased  at  what  they 
considered  as  lost,  than  gratified  at  what  ihey  gained 
by  this  arrangement.  The  Royalists  regarded  the 
constitution,  with  its  concessions,  as  a  voluntary 
abandonment  of  the  royal  prerogative;  while  the 
revolutionary  party  exclaimed,  that  the  receiving  the 
charter  from  the  king  as  an  act  of  his  will  was  in 
Itself  a  badge  of  servitude ;  and  that  the  same  royal 
prerogative  which  had  granfed  these  privileges, 
might,  if  recognised,  be  supposed  to  reserve  the  power 
of  diminishing  or  resuming  them  at  pleasure.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  folly,  party-spirit,  pride,  and  passion, 
can  misrepresent  the  best  measures,  and  so  far  poison 
the  public  mind,  that  the  very  granting  the  object  of 
their  desires  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  new  com- 
plaints. 

The  formation  of  the  ministry  gave  rise  to  more 
serious  grounds  of  apprehension  and  censure.  The 
Ysrions  offices  of  administration  were^  upon  the  res- 
toration, left  in  possession  of  persons  selected  fi'om 
those  who  had  been  named  by  the  Provisional  GoV- 
omment  All  the  members  of  the  Provisional  State 
Oottncil  were  called  to  be  royal  ministers  of  the  state. 
Many  of  these,  though  possessed  of  reputed  talents, 
were  men  hackneyed  in  the  changes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion I  and  were  not,  and  could  not  oe,  intrusted  with 
the  kinnd's  confidence  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  prov- 
ince which  each  administered. 

Talleyrand,  minister  for  foreign  aflfairs,  whose 
tal#nts  and  experience  might  have  given  him  claim 
to  the  situation  of  prime  minister/  was  unpopular 
ftom  his  political  versatility;  and  it  was  judged,  alter 
a  time,  most  expedient  to  send  him  to  the  Congress 
at  Vienna,  that  bis  diplomatic  skill  might  be  em- 
pioTed  in  arranging  the  exterior  relations  of  France 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Tet  the  absence 
jDf  this  oonsnmmate  statesman  was  of  great  prejudice 
Uf  the  king's  afifairs.  His  having  preserved  life,  dis- 
sinctionj  and  frequently  power,  dunog  so  many  r^vo- 
iationaiy  changes,  proved,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
the  old  Earl  of  Pembroke,  that  "  he  was  born  of  the 
willoW)  not  of  the  oak."  But  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  men  in  France,  that  }t  was  not  fair,  con- 
aidcring  the  times  in  which  he  hved,  to  speak  of  his 
attachment  to,  or  defection  from,  individuals :  but  to 
consider  the  general  conduct  and  maxims  which  he 
Tecemmended  relative  to  the  interests  of  France.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that,  after  the  first  errors  and 
ebullitions  of  repubhcan  zeal,  if  he  were  measured  by 
this  standard,  he  nmst  be  fudged  favourably.  The 
counsels  which  be  gave  to  Napoleon  were  all  calcu- 
lated, it  was  said,  lor  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  so 
were  the  nieasures  which  he  recommended  to  the 
kina.  Much  of  this  is  really  true ;  yet,  when  we 
think  of  the  political  consistency  of  the  Prince  of 
Beneventum,  we  cannot  help  recollecting  the  per- 
sonal virtue  of  a  female  follower  of  the  camp,  which 
eonsisted  in  strict  fidelity  to  the  grenadier  com- 
l>aay. 

Dupont  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  minister 
at  war,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  persecution  he  had 
ondergone  from  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  his 
aorrender  at  Baylen  to  the  Spaniards.  Soult  was 
afterward  called  to  this  important  office ;  how  reo- 
om mended,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  When  Na- 
VolaoQ  heud  of  his  appointment  from  the  English 


resident,  he  observed,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and 

food  one*  if  no  patriotic  party  should  show  itself  ia 
Vance ;  out,  if  such  should  arise^  he  intimated  plain- 
ly that  there  would  be  no  room  for  tbe  Bourbons  to 
rest  faith  upon  Soult's  adherence  to  their  cause;  and 
so  it  proved*^ 

To  add  still  further  to  inconveniences  of  this  state 
of  administration,  Louis  XVIII.  had  a  favourite^ 
although  he  had  no  prime  minister.  Count  Blacaa 
d'Aulps,  minister  of  the  holDschold,  an  ancient  and 
confidential  attendant  on  the  roval  person  during  his 
exile,  was  understood  to  be  the  channel  through 
which  the  king's  wishes  were  communicated  to  the 
other  ministers ;  and  liis  protection  was  supposed 
to  afibrd  the  surest  success  to  the  favours  of  the 
crovs'n. 

Without  doing  his  master  the  service  of  a  premier, 
or  holding  cither  the  power  or  the  responsibility  of 
that  high  situation,  De  Blacas  had  the  full  share  of 
odium  usually  attached  to  it.  The  Royalists,  who 
pressed  on  him  for  grants  which  were  in  the  depart- 
ments  of  other  ministers,  resented  his  declining:  to 
interfere  in  their  favour,  as  ii^  having  sati^fi^  nia 
own  ambition,  he  had  become  indinerent  to  the 
interest  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  a  joint 
sufferer  during  tho  emigration.  The  opposite  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  represented  Count  Blacas  as 
an  absolute  minister,  an  emigrant  himself  and 
the  patron  of  emigrants;  a  royalist  of  the  highest 
class,  and  an  enemy,  of  course^  to  all  the  constitu- 
tional stipulations  in  favour  of  liberty.  Thus  far  it  is 
certain,  that  the  unpopularity  of  M.  de  Blacas,  with 
all  ranks  and  parties  in  the  stat^  had  the  worst  pos- 
sible influence  on  the  king's  affairs;  and  as  his 
credit  was  ascribed  to  a  blind  as  well  as  an  obsUnaio 
attachment  on  the  part  of  Louis,  the  monarch  was 
of  course  involved  in  the  unpopularity  of  the  minister 
of  the  household. 

The  terms  of  the  peace,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
had  been  studiously  calculated  to  recommend  it  to 
the  feelings  of  the  French  people.  France  was,  in- 
deed, stripped  of  that  extended  sway  which  rendered 
her  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  reduced,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  boundaries  which  she  occupied  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1792.  Still  the  bargain  was  not  harshly 
driven.  Several  small  addiuone  were  left  with  her 
on  the  side  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
on  that  of  Savoy  she  had  the  considerable  towns  of 
Chamberri,  Annecy,  Avignon,  with  the  Venaisson 
and  Mont  Belliard,  included  in  her  territories.*  But 
these  concessions  availed  little:  and  looking  upon 
what  they  had  lost,  many  of  the  French  people,  after 
the  recollections  had  subsided  of  their  escape  from  a 
dreadful  war,  were  naturally,  however  unreasonably, 
disposed  to  murmur  against  the  reduction  of  their 
territories,  and  to  insist  that  Belgium,  at  least,  should 
have  remained  with  them.  This  opinion  was  en- 
couraged and  pressed  by  the  Bonapartists,  who  con- 
sidered the  cession  of  that  country  with  the  more  evil 
eye,  because  it  was  understood  to  have  been  a  point 
ur&^d  by  England. 

Yet  uf  England  played  a  proud,  it  was  also  a 
generous  part.  She  had  nothing  to  stipulate,  noth- 
ing of  which  to  demand  restitution,  for  she  had  sus- 
tained no  territorial  loss  during  the  whole  period  of 
hostilities.  The  war,  which  had  nearly  ruined  most 
other  nations,  had  put  Britain  in  possession  of  all 
the  colonies  of  France,  and  left  the  latter  country 
neither  a  ship  nor  a  port  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  ■ 
and,  to  sum  the  whole,  it  was  not  in  the  power  ot 
united  Europe  to  take  from  England  by  force  any 
one  of  the  conquests  which  she  had  thus  made. 
The  question,  therefore,  only  was,  what  Britain  was 
voluntarily  to  cede  to  an  enemy  who  could  give  hei 
no  equivalent,  excepting  the  pledge  to  adopt  bettei 
principles^nd  to  act  no  longer  as  the  disturber  of 
Europe.  The  cessions  were  such  in  number  and 
amount,  as  to  show  that  England  was  far  aboya 
the  mean  and  selfish  purpose  of  seeking  a  colonial 
monopoly,  or  desiring  to  destroy  the  possibility  oi 
commercial  rivalry.  AM  was  restored  to  France, 
excepting  only  Tobago  and  the  Mauritius. 

*  0966  Traatj  of  Paiii,  Axt  iii.  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxviii  i>.  rn.1 
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Thete  BacrifioM,  ina4e  in  the  ipirit  of -peace  and 
tM^BratiooL  were  not  made  in  vain.  They  secured 
loHnritain  tbe  sratitude  and  respect  of  other  states, 
mnd|  gmns;to  her  6oimctls  that  character  of  justice 
'«nd  impartiality  which  constitoies  the  best  national 
«lreDf(tD,  tbev  placed  her  in  a  situation  of  more 
influence  and  eminence  in  the  civiliz^  world,  than 
theimoentroiled  posMssion  of  all  the  cotton-iielda 
and  sugar  islands  of  the  east  and  west  could  ever 
have  raised  her  to.  9t>Ui'^^l^  respect  to  France 
in  particular,  the  peace  was  not  recommended  by 
the  eminence  to  which  it  had  raised  England.  The 
rivalry,  so  Ions  termed  national,  and  which  had 
been  so  carefully  fostered  by  every  state  paper  or 
political  statement  which  ISonaparte  had  permit- 
ted to  be  published,  rankled  even  in  generous  and 
honourable  minds ;  and  so  prejudiced  are  the  views 
of  passion,  that  by  mistaking  each  other's  national 
feelings,  there  were  many  Frenchmen  induced  to 
believe  that  the  sqperiority  attamed  by  Great  Britain 
was  to  a  certain  degree  an  insult  and  degradation  to 
Pranoe. 

Every  thing|  indeed,  which  oueht  to  have  soothed 
and  gratified  the  Frendi  people,  was  at  last,  by 
irritated  feelings  and  artful  misrepresentation,  con- 
verted into  a  sul^ect  of  complaint  and  grievance. 

Tbe  government  of  Napoleon  had  been  as  com- 
pletely despotic  as  it  could  be  rendered  in  a  civilized 
oonnlry  )»e  France,  where  public  opinion  forbade 
its  being  carried  to  a  bnrbaric  extreme.  On  the 
oontrary,  in  the  charter,  France  was  endowed  with 

Siost  of  the  elementary  principles  of  a  free  and 
beral  constitution.  The  king  had  adopted,  in  all 
points  of  a  general  and  national  tendency,  the  prin- 
ciples proposed  in  the  rejected  constitutional  act  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties were  the  titles  applied  to  the  aridtocratical  and 
popular  branches  or  the  constitution,  instead  of 
tiie  Senate  and  Legislative  Bodg.  Their  public 
duties  were  divided  something  Bke  those  of  the 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons  in  England.  .The 
independence  of  the  judicial  or-der  was  recomised. 
ttnd  the  military  were  confirmed  in  their  rank  and 
revenues.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  was  to  be  nom- 
inated by  the  king,  with  power  to  his  m^esty  to 
oreate  its  members  for  life,  or  hereditary,  at  his 
pleasure.  The  income  of  the  suppressed  Senate 
was  resumed,  and  vested  in  tbe  crown,  excepting 
confiscated  property,  which  was  restored  to  the 
lawful  owners.  The  Catholic  religion  was  declared 
to  be  that  of  the  state,  but  all  other  Christian  sects 
were  to  be  protected.  The  king's  authority  was 
reco^ised  as  head  of  the  army,  and  the  power  of 
makmg  peace  and  war  was  vested  in  him  exclu- 
sively. The  liberty  of  the  press  was  established, 
but  under  certain  reltraints.  The  conscription  was 
abolished— the  responsibility  of  ministers  recognised; 
and  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  a  constitution 
was  traced  out,  good  so  far  aa  it  went,  and  suscei^ti- 
ble  of  receivinjg  the  further  improvements  which 
time  and  expenence  might  recommend.  The  char- 
ter* was  presented  to  the  Legislative  Body  by  the 
king  in  person,  [June  4,]  with  a  speech,  which  an- 
nounced, that  the  principles  which  it  recognised, 
were  such  as  had  been  adopted  in  the  will  of  his 
unfortunate  brother,  Louis  XVl.t 

Yet  though  this  charter  contained  a  free  surrender 
of  great  part  of  the  royal  rights  which  the  cid  race 
of  ^Bourbons  had  enioyed,  aa  well  as  of  all  the 
arbitrary  power  which  Napoleon  had  usurped,  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  unacceptable  to  an  active  and 
influential  party  in  the  state,  who  disdained  to  ac- 
cept security  for  property  and  freedom  under  the 
ancient  forms  of  a  feudal  charter,  and  contended 
that  it  ought  to  have  emanated  directly  from  the 
#ill  of  the  sovereign  people.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  this  was  as  reasonable  as  the 
conduct  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  refuses  what  aa 
given  to  him,  because  he  is  not  suffered  to  take  it ; 
or  the  wisdom  of  a  hungry  min,  who  should  quar- 


rel with  hiadinaa^  bac^iua  ho  doMUMt 
•bane  of  the  dish  in  whick  it  ia  mr/m  mx 

This  is  tbe  common  senae  view  of  tae  wbim 
If  the  conatitttiion  contained  the  neoeaaaiy  iMiwp 
tees  of  poh'tical  freedom  and  eecuzky  of  km  aad 
property ;  if  it  waa  to  be  looked  to  aa  &•  pein«- 
nent  settlemant  and  bulwark  of  the  libertiea  «f 
Prance,  and  conai^red  as  a  final  and  decided  ar- 
rangement, liable  indeed  to  be  hnproved  by  the 
joint  consent  of  tbe  aovereign,  and  the  legai  'ff^ 
sentativea  of  tbe  subiectj  but  not  to  be  deajsoyed  by 
any  or  all  of  these  authontiea,  it  waaasnttef  of  utter 
ununportanoe,  whether  the  syatem  waa  ooBMrnclBd 
in  the  form  of  a  charter  granted  by  tbe  kinA  or 
that  of  conditions  dictated  to  bim  oy  tbe  aubjeet 
But  if  there  was  to  be  a  retroapect  to  we  epbonanl 
existence  of  all  the  French  conatitntiona  kitheftOL 
excepting  that  under  which  Bonaparte  had  inthrftllea 
the  people,  then  perbi^>s  the  question  might  be  en- 
tertained, whether  the  feudal  or  tbe  revobitioiMuy 
form  was  moat  likely  to  be  innovated ;  or,  in  otbar 
words,  whether  the  conditiona  attached  to  the  fian 
of  government  now  adopted,  was  moat  likelv  to  be 
innovated  upon  by  the  king,  or  by  tb«  boay  who 
j^reaented  the  people. 

Assuming  the  fatal  doctrinsi  that  tbo  party  ia 
whose  name  the  conditions  of  the  eonatitmioa  ana 
expressed^  ia  entitled  to  suspend,  alter,  or  recall  the«\ 
sound  poucy  dictated,  that  tbe  appaieni  oower  at 
granting  i^ould  be  ascribed  to  ue  party  leaat  able 
and  willing  to  recall  or  innovate  upon  tbe  itraitt 
whi<^  he  had  made.  In  this  view  of  ihe  caae,  it 
might  be  reckoned  upon  that  the  kiM  nnippotta^ 
unless  by  the  Royahsts,  who  were  lew  In  oumbai; 
unpopular  from  circuniatanoea,  and  lor  the  pieaent 
divested,  excepting  nominally,  of  tbe  great  iBSCm- 
ment  of  achieving  dettotie  powerg  ihe  nndiapMed 
command,  namely,  of  the  army,  would  be  nntnnfly 
unwilling  to  risk  the  continuance  of  bia  aatlMii^  by 
any  attempt  to  innovate  upon  tboae  cooditiQiiait 
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popidar  party's  resuming  the  aacendency,  be  mkt  _  _ 
or  recalled  oy  the  chambecB  with  tbe  aame  levity 
and  fickleness  which  the  people  of  Prance,  or  nt 
leaat  those  acting  aa  their  repreaoitatiwe,  bad  ao 
often  displayed.  To  give  permanenoe  to  toe  amat^ 
tution,  therefore,  it  was  beat  it  should  emanate  fton 
the  party  moat  interested  in  preaenrins  it,  and  knac 
able  to  infringe  it;  and  that  undeobi^yt  aa  Pnnot 
stood  at  the  time,  was  the  aovereasn.  In  Gnat 
Britain,  the  constitution  ia  acooonted  more  aeonnb 
because  the  king  ia  the  source  oi  law,  of  boaooi; 
and  of  all  miniirerial  and  executive  power;  wbilat 
he  is  responsible  to  the  nation  tbrongn  bia  miniaten^ 
for  the  manner  in  which  that  power  ia  eaeraiaed. 
An  arrangement  of  a  d^arent  kind  would  fmiaa 
the  branches  of  the  legialatura  to  a  diaooraant 
atrumde,  which  ought  never  to  be  conteniplatod  aa 
possible. 

'Hie  zealoua  Lib^raliats  of  France  were  induced, 
however,  to  mutiny  against  the  name  uader  wbidi 
their  free  constitution  waa  aaaigned  tbean,  and  ta 
call  back  Bonaparte,  who  had  aboliabed  tbe  vaiy 
semblance  of  freedom,  rather  than  to  accept  at  tbe 
bauds  of  a  peaceful  monarch,  the  degree  of  libaty 
which  they  themselvea  had  acquired.  The  advun 
tafl»s  which  they  gained  will  appear  in  the  aemieL 

Thus  setting  out  with  varyiiig  and  contradieioiy 
oi>inions  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  new  ooo* 
atitution,  the  oar  ties  in  tbe  state  regarded  it  rstbar  aa 
a  fortreaa  to  oe  attacked  and  defended,  than  aa  a 
temple  in  which  all  men  were  celled  to  woraH' 

The  French  of  this  period  lUMht  be  divided  uHo 
three  distinct  and  active  partiea^Royaliata ;  lihtraia 
of  every  shade,  down  to  Republicans ;  and  Bona- 
partista.  And.  it  becomes  our  duty  to  any  a  few 
worda  concerning  each  of  theaei 

The  EovAuars^  while  ^hey  added  Utife  tunl 
strength  to  the  king  by  tlwir  nnmben^  aimetad 
much  jealous  observation  from  their  b^  bictb  and 
equally  high  pretensions^  embMaled  Ina  aflaira  bf 
tMur  impradani  aeaHi  .imbtttond  bia  pease  by '" 
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iMPt  j^^na^ml  fliunplaintta  Mid  dnw  wmicioii 

,^Q  bit  Kovernme&t  at  etenraOort  wnich  be  made  to 
«erve  and  relieve  them.    They  consated  chiefly  of 
.Jffuktfpignjia AoUea  and  clergy. 

The  fonner  chM  were  greauy  reduced  m  number 
^  war  and  exile ;  inaomuch.  that  to  the  Houae  of 
reeri,  coDsiBting  of  one  hundred  and  aeventy,  and 
tmwardajhe  aocieat  nobles  of  France  siroplied  only 
thirty.    The  rest  were  the  £brtunata  marechaU  and 
generala,  whom  the  wars  of  the  Revolation  had 
raised  to  rank  and  wealth ;  and  the  statesmen,  many 
of  whom  had  atutnad  the  same  station  by  less  hon- 
ourable means  of  elevation.    The  old  noblesse^  after 
their  youth  had  been  exhausted,  their  fortunes  de- 
stroyed, and  their  spirits  broken,  while  following 
throuffh  foreign  countries  the  adverse  fortunes  of  the 
oiled  Bourbons,  beheld  the  restoi^ation,  indeed,  of 
the  monarchy,  but  were  themselves  recalled   to 
France  only  to  see  their  estates  occupied,  and  their 
hereditary  offices  around  the  person  <a  the  monarch 
.filled,  -by  t)ie  fortunate  children  of  (he  Revolution. 
Uke  the  diBi^pointed  Elnoliah  cavaliers,  they  might 
well  complau  that  though  none  had  wished  more 
earnestly  for  the  return  of  the  legitimate  prince,  yet 
none  had  shared  so  little  in  the  benefits  attendin^c  it. 
By  a  natural,  and  yet  a  perverse  mode  of  reasonma 
.thev^  injuries  which  the  nobility  had  sustained, 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  other 
rankjB  ai^d  partiea  of  the  state.    They  had  been  the 
^mpamona  of  the  kin^s  exile,  were  connected  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  had  near  access  to 
.  his  person  by  the  right  of  blood.    Could  it  be  in  na- 
aure,  it  was  asked,  that  Louis  could  see  their  suffer- 
uiRS  without  attempting  to  rslieve  them ;  and  how 
could  he  do  so;  in  the  present  sUte  of  France,  unless 
■at  the  expense  of  those  who  occupied  or  aspired  to 
civil.and  mUitary  preferment,  or  of  those  who  had 
aoq[Uired  during  the  Revolution  the  national  domains 
which  those  nobles  once  possessed  1  Yet  the  alarm 
was  founded  rather  on  suspicbn  than  on  facta.    Of 
the  prefiBrment  of  emigrants  in  the  army,  we  shall 
^)eak  hereafter ;  but  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
state,  few  of  the  old  noblesse  obtained  office.    To 
take  a  single  example,   in   the  course  of  fleven 
months  there  were  thirty-seven  prefects  nominated 
,  to  the  departments  and  the  list  did  not  comprehend 
■a  single  one  of  .those  emigrants  who  returned  to 
France  with  Loins ;  and  but  very  few  of  those  whose 
exile  had  terminated  more  early.    The  nobles  felt 
this  exclusion  from  royal  favour,  and  expressed  their 
complaints^  which  some,  yet  more  unprudently, 
mmgl«i  with  threatening  hints,  that  their  day  of 
tnuroph  nught  yet  amve.    This  language,  as  well  as 
tbe  air  of  exclusive.digmty  and  distance  which  they 
affected,  as  it  the  distinction  of  their  birth  being  all 
that  they  had  left  to  them,  they  were  determined  to 
enforce  the  most  punctilious  deference  to  that,  was 
cwrefuily  retnarked  and  recorded  agabst  the  king. 

The  noblesse  were  supposed  to  receive  particular 
.encouragement  from  the  princes  of  the  blood,  while, 
upon  the  whole,  they  were  rather  discouraged  than 
brought  forward  or  distinguished  by  Louis,  who,  as 
many  of  tbem  spared  not  to  say,  was  dispoM  to  act 
upon  the  ungenerous  maxim  oi  conning  nis  enemies, 
«nd  neglecting  those  who  could  not  upon  principle 
liecome  any  thing  save  his  friends,  "niey  did  not, 
pertiaps,  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  great 
jlifficuliies  which  tbeJking  incurred  in  governing 
France  at  so  critical  a  period. 

TThe  state  of  the  clergy  is  next  to  be  considered. 
Tliev  were,  generally  speaking^  aincerely  attached  to 
tne  king  (  and  bad  they  been  m  possession  of  their 
revenoes^and  of  their  natural  influence  upon  the 
public  mind,  they  attachment  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  But  without  this  mffaience, 
and  without  the  wealth,  or  at  least  the  independ- 
eiicei  on  which  It  partly  rests,  they  were  as  useless, 
politicallv  speaking,  as  a  key  which  does  not  fit  the 
lock  to  which  It  IS  apphed.  This  state  of  things,  una 
fortunate  m.  many  respects,  flowed  from  a  maxim 
adopted  during  ihe'Revolution,  and  followed  by  Bo' 


napartft  who^ad  his  reasons  for  fearing  theinfln. 
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it  to  daath*'*  Ayp|diMJh%  all  grants  and  bmuoata.to 
me  church  haabeetiTOiitad  and  quafifllea  Vy  so  ttiaiiiy 
conditions  and  restric^ons,  as  tomtercept  that  tnd^ 
of  acquisition  so  fruitful  in  a  Catholic  country ;  wme, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  the  aalary  allowed  by  the  state  to 
each  officiating  curate  was  only  five  hundred  livrea 
(26/.  16m.  6(f.)  yearly.  No  doubt  each  communhy 
were  permittra  to  suoscribe  what  they  pleased  in  ad- 
dition to  this  miserable  pittance}  but  in  Franise^ 
when  the  number  of  those  who  care  for  no  religion 
at  alL  and  of  those  whose  zeal  will  not  lead  them  the 
length  of  paying  for  it,  is  deducted,  the  remainder  will 
anord  but  a  'umall  list  of  subscribers.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  at  the  period  of  the  restoration, 
many  parislies  were,  and  had  been  for  years,  without 
any  puolic  worship.  Ignorance  bad  increased  in  an 
incalculable  degree.  We  are  informed,"  was  the 
communication  frtfm  Bonaparte  to  one  of  his  pre- 
fects, "that  dangerous  books  are  distributed  in  your 
department."—  Were  the  roads  sown  with  them," 
was  the  answer  returned  by  the  prefect,  "your  map 
jesty  need  not  fear  their  influence ;  we  nave  not  a 
man  who  would  or  could  read  them."— When  we 
add  to  this  the  relaxed  stf  te  of  public  morals,  the 
pains  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  to 
eradicate  thf  sentiments  of  religion,  and  render  its 
professora  ridiculous,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  mni- 
taiy  character,  so  conspicuous  through  France,  and 
so  uoiavourable  to  devotion ;  and  when  it  is  further 
remembered  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  church  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  laitv.  which  were  fast 
clenched  to  retain  it,  and  tremoling  at  the  same 
time  lest  it  should  be  wrested  from  them,— the 
reader  may,  from  all  these  causes,  form  some  notion 
of  the  low  ebb  ot  religion  and  of  the  chureh  jn 
France.  % 

The  disposition  of  the  king  and  royal  family  to  re- 
store the  formal  observances  of  the  Romish  Church, 
as  well  as  to  provide  the  suitable  means  of  educating 
in  future  those  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  other 
religious  institutions,  excited  among  the  Parisians  a 
feeung  of  hatred  and  contempt  It  must  be  owned, 
also,  that  though  the  abstract  motive  was  excellent, 
there  was  little  wisdom  in  attempting  to.bring  back 
the  nation  to  all  those  mummeries  of  popish  ceremo- 
nial, which,  long  before  the  Revolution,  only  sub- 
sisted through  inveterate  custom,  having  lost  all  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind. 

This  general  feeling  was  increased  by  particular 
events.  Alarming  tumults  took  place,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  enforcing  a  rule  unworthy  of  Christianity  and 
civilizationi  by  which  theatrical  performere  are  de- 
clared in  a  constant  state  of  excommunication.  The 
rites  of  sepulture  being  refused  to  Mademoiselle 
Rancour  an  actress,  but  a  person  of  decent  charac- 
ter and  morals,  occasioned  a  species  of  insurrectioi^ 
which  compelled  from  the  government  an  order  fo. 
interring  her  with  the  usual  forms.* 

The  enforeing  of  the  more  regular  observation  of 
the  Sabbath,  an  order  warranted  alike  by  religx>n 
and  good  morals,  ^ave  also  great  offence  to  the  in 
habitants  of  the  capital.  The  solemn  obsequies  per- 
formed for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.  and  his  unfortu- 
nate Qu^en.  when  their  remains  were  transferred 
from  their  nasty  grave  to  the  royal  mausoleum  at 
Saint  Denis,  a  iraternal  action,  and  connected  with 
the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Churchy— was  also  con- 
strued to  the  king's  prejudice,  as  if,  by  the  honour 
Raid  to  these  poor  relics,  he  had  intended  to  mark 
is  hatred  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  recollection  of 
the  injuries  he  had  sustained  from  it,t  Some  hon 
oun  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  few  survivi|ig 
chiefs  of  La  Vend^&  were  equally  the  subject  of  nua- 
representation.  In  short,  whatever  Louis^XVIIL  did, 
which  had  the  least  appearance  of  gratifying  those 
who  had  lost  all  for  his  sake,  was  accounted  an  act 
of  treason  against  freedom  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution. 

None  of  the  circumstances  we  have  noticed  had, 
howeveri  so  much  effect  upon  the  public. feeling  aa 
the  fear  which  prevailed,  that  Ix>uia,  in  his  veneca- 
tion  for  religion  and  iu  members,  might  be  led  xo 
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,lbnn  soDifi  scheme  of  jeflumingthe  church  landa, 
which,  having  beea  confiscated  hy  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly,  were  now  occupied  by  a  host  of 
proprietors,  who  watched,  with  vigilant  jealousy,  in- 
dpient  measures,  which  they  feared  might  end  in 
resumption  of  their  property.  Imprudent  priests 
added  to  this  distrust  and  Jealousy,  by  denunciations 
against  those  who  held  church  lands,  and  by  revising 
to  grant  them  absolution  unless  they  maoe  restitu- 
tion or  compensation  for  them.  This  distrust  spread 
far  wider  than  among  the  actual  proprietors  of  na- 
tional domains.  Foi  if  these  were  threatened  with 
resumption  of  the  property  they  had  acquired  under 
authonly  of  the  existing  governmsnt  for  the  time,  it 
was  most  probable  that  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy 
to  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  mi^ht  next  have 
been  brou^t  forwaid, — a  clauu  involving  the  inter- 
est  of  every  landholder  and  farmer  in  France  to  a 
dc^^ree  almost  incalculable. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  the 
Royalist  pariy,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  were  so  little 
in  a  condition  to  be  effectually  serviceable  to  the  king 
tn  the  event  of  a  struggle,  that  while  their  adherence 
and  their  sufferings  claimed  bis  attachment  and 
gtatitud&  every  mark  which  he  afforded  them  of 
those  feelings  was  calculated  to  render  his  govern- 
ment suspected  and  unpopular. 

Whilst  the  Royalists  rather  sapped  and  encumber- 
ed than  supported  the  throne  to,  wliich  they,  adhered, 
their  errors  were  carefully  pointed  out,  circulated, 
and  exa^'gerated.  by,  the  Jacobifi,  or  as  they  called 
themselves,  the  Patriotic  party.  This  faction,  pmall 
in  numbers,  but  formidable  from  their  audacity, 
their  union,  and  the.dreadfiil  recollection  of  theu* 
former  power  and  minciples,  consisted  of  ex-jtcener- 
als,  whose  laurels  nad  faded  with  the  Repubhc ;  ex- 
ministera  and  fonctionaries,  whose  appointments 
and  influence  had  not  survived  the  downfall  of  the 
Directory ;  men  of  letters,  who  hoped  again  to  rule 
the  state  by  means  of  proclamations  and  journals; 
and  philosophers,  to  whose  vanity  or  enthusiasm 
abstract  principles  of  unattainable  liberty,  and  unde- 
sirable equality,  were  dearer  than  all  the  oceans  of 
blood,  and  extent  of  guilt  and  misery,  which  they 
had  already  cost  and  were  likely  again  to  occasion. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  original  rights  of^  hmnanity,  and  constitutions 
of  society,  several  of  this  party  showed  distin- 
guished talent,  and  that  their  labours  were  calcu- 
lated to  keei>  up^  a  general  love  of  liberty,  and  to 
promote  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
ibunded.  unfortunately^  however,  their  theoretical 
labours  in  framing  constitutions,  diverted  their  atten- 
tion from  the  essential  points  of  government,  to  its 
mere  external  form,  and  led  them,  for  example,  to 
prefer  a  republic,  where  every  species  of  violence  was 
practised  by  the  little  dictator  of  the  day,  to  a  limited 
monarchy,  under  which  life,  person,  and  property, 
were  protected.  The  chiefs  of  this  party  were  men  of 
that  presumptuous  and  undoubting  class,  who,  after 
having  failed  repeatedly  in  political  experiments,  were 
as  ready  as  ever  again  to  undertake  them,  with  the 
same  unhesitating  and  6elf-dec€^tive  confidence  of 
success.  They  were  never  satisned  even.'With  what 
thex  themselves  had  done ;  foras  there  is  no  end  of 
aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection  in  any  human  estab- 
lishment, they  proceeded  with  alterations  on  their 
own  work,  as  if  what  Butler  says  of  religion  had  been 
true  in  politics,  and  that  a  form  of  government 

.   "was intended        .    . 
For  notmnf  ebe  but  to  b«  menaed" 

Danger  did  not  appal  the  sa^es  of  this  school.  Many 
of  them  had  been  familiar  with,  and  hardened  to  the 
perils  of  the  most  desperate  revolutionary  intrigues, 
by  their  familiar  acquamtance  with  the  spnngs 
which  set  each  in  motion,  and  were  ready  to  recom- 
mence their  desperate  labours  with  as  little  fore- 
thought as  belongs  to  the  labourers  in  a  powder 
mill,  which  has  exploded  ten  times  during  their  re-^  \ 
membrance,  and  destroyed  the  greater  number  of 
their  comrades.  In  the  character  of  these  self-en- 
'  titled  philosophers  and  busy  agitator  vvanity  as  well 
as  egotism  were  leading  pnaciples.  The  oneooality 
persuaded  them,  that  they  might  be  able,  by  dint  of 


• 

manaigement,  to  avstt'^angcr  from'themaelveas  tad 
the  other  rendered  them  mdifilerent  respecting  the 
safety  of  others. 

During  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  this  Jaco- 
binical party  was  repressed  by  a  strong  hand.  Ha 
knew,  by  experience  of  every  sort,  their  restless,  in- 
triguing, and  dangerous  disposition.  They  also 
knew  and  feared  his  strength,  and  his  anacrupnlona 
use  of  it.  The  remm  of  tne  Bourbons  called  them 
into  life,  like  the  sun  which  thaws  the  frozen  adder; 
but  it  was  only  to  show  how  they  bated  the  beams 
which  revived  them.  The  Bourbon  dynasty,  with 
all  the  remembrances  it  combined,  seemed  to  this 
faction  the  very  opposite  to  their  favourite  Revohz- 
tion ;  and  they  studied  with  malignant  assidm'ty  the 
degree  of  hberty  afforded  bv  the  national  charter,  not 
in  order  to  defend  or  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  discover  how 
it  might  be  made  the  vantage-ground  for  ovothrow  - 
ing  both  the  throne  and  the  constitution. 

Uamot  and  Fouch€,  formidable  names,  and  revo- 
lutionists from  (heir  youth  upward,  were  the  osten- 
sible leaders  of  this  active  party,  and  most  of  the 
surviving  revolutionists  rallied  under  their  standards. 
These  agitators  had  preserved  some  influence  bver 
the  lees  of  the  people,  and  were  sure  to  find  tfaa 
means  of  augmenting  it  in  the  moment  of  popular 
commotion.  The  raoble  of  a  great  town  is  demo- 
cratical  and  revolutiohary  by  nature ;  for  thev  vanity 
is  captivated  with  such  phrases  as  the  toverognty 
of  the  people,  their  sense  of  poverty  and  lieentioaa 
fury  tempted  by  occasion  for  uproar,  and  they  regard 
the  restraints  of  laws  and  good  order  as  their  con- 
stant and  natural  Enemies.  It  is  npon  tins  enven- 
omed and  corrupted  mass  of  evil  passions  that  the 
experimental  philosophers  of  the  Revolution  haye 
always  exercised  their  chymical  skill.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  intercourse  between  the  philosophers  of 
the  Revoluuon  and  this  class  of  apt  and  docile 
scholars  had  been  considerably  interrupted.  Bona- 
parte, as  we  have  hinted,  restrained  with  a  stroiig 
hand  the  teachers  of  the  Revolutionary  school; 
^wlulft  by  the  eclat  of  his  victories,  his  largesses^ 
and  his  expensive  undertakings,  in  which  many 
workmen  were  employed,  he  debaocbed  fit>m  them 
great  part  of  their  popular  disciples,  who  may  be 
said,  with  the  inconsiequence  and  mutability  belong- 
ing to  their  habits,  principles,  and  temper,  to  hare 
turned  imperialists,  without  losing  their  natural  apt- 
itude to  become  Jacobins  again  on  the  next  tempt- 
ingopportunity. 

The  party  of  Imperialists  or  Bonapartists,  if  we 
lay  the  army  out  of  view,  was  small  and  unimport- 
ant. The  public  functionaries,  whom  the  king  had 
displaced  m>m  the  situations  of  emolument  which 
they  held  under  the  emperor, — courtiers,  prefects,, 
commissioners,  clerks,  and  commissaries,— whose 
present  means  and  future  hopes  -were  cut  oS^  were 
of  bourse  disobliged  and  discontented  men,  who 
looked  with  a  laneuishing  eye  towards  the  island  of 
Elba.  The  immediate  family  connexions^  favourites^ 
and  ministers  of  the  late  emperor,  confident  in  the 
wealth  which  most  of  them  nad  acquired,  and  re- 
senting the  insignificance  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced oy  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  lent  to- 
this  party  the  activity  which  money,  and  the  habit 
of  political  intrisue,  can  at  all  times  communicate. 
But  the  real  and  tremendous  strength  of  the  Bona- 
partists  lay  in  the  attachment  of  the  existing  army 
to  its  abdicated  general.  This  was  the  more  for- 
midable, as  the  circumstances  of  the  time^  and  tbs 
prevailing  military  character  of  the  French  nation, 
had  raised  the  soldiers  from  their  proper  and  natural 
character  of  servants  of  the  state,  into  a  distinct  de- 
liberative body,  bavin;?  interests  of  their  own,  which 
were  in  their  natore  incompatible  with  those  of  the 
commonwealth ;  since  the  very  profession  of  arma 
impties  an  a^timde  to  a  state  of^war,  which,  to  all 
other  ranks  tn  the  state,  the  army  itself  excepted^ 
may  indeed  be  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  evil,  bot 
never  can  be  a  real  advantage. 

The  king  could  not  be  accAsed  of  neglecting  to 
cultivate  the  affections,  sooth  the  prejudiora,  and 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  army.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
unpieoedented  diAcnltiea  of  his  situation  forced  Itina 
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to  study  how  to  manage  by  flatteiy,  and  by  the  most 
Irapradent  indulgences  and  favours,  the  only  part  of 
his  snbjects,  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  all  well- 
governed  states,  ought-  to  be  subjected  to  absolute 
authority.  Every  enort  was  made  to  gratify  the  feel- 
ings of  the  troops,  and  the  utmost  exertions  were 
made  to  remount,  re-establish,  and  re-clothe  them. 
Their  ranks  were  augmented  by  upwards  of  160,000 
prisoners  of  wnr,  whose  minds  were  in  general  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  dishonour  and 
hardship  of  their  defeat  and  captivity,  and  whose 
presence  greatly  increased  the  discontent  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  the  French  army. 

While  the  king  cultivated  the  affections  of  the 
common  soldiers  with  very  imperliBCt  success,  he 
was  more  formnate  in  attaching  to  himself  the 
mar^cbals.  whom  lie  treated  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  kindness.  They  were  gratilied  by  his  at- 
tentions, and,  having  most  of  them  some  recent 
reason  to  complain  of  Napoleon,  it  is  possible,  that 
had  they  i>osscs8ed  absolute,  or  even  very  extensive 
interest  with  the, army,  that  disturbance  m  the  state 
of  Xhe  nation  which  ensued,  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  place.  But  while  Napoleon  had  preserved 
towanfs  the  mar^chals  the  distance  at  which  a 
sovereign  keeps  subjects,  he  was  often  familiar  with 
the  inferior  officers  and  soldiers,  and  took  care  to 
keep  himself  in  their  ey&  and  occupy  th^ir  attention 
personally.  He, desired  that  his  generals  should 
resemble  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  may  be 
changed  at  pleasure,  while  the  army  was  the  blade 
itself,  and  retained  the  sanu3  temper,  notwithstand- 
ing such, partial  alteration.  Thus,  the  direct  and 
personal  interests  of  the  emperor  superseded,  in  the 
soldier's  bosom,  all  attachment  to  his  Ueutenanta 

It  would  be  wasting  time  to  show  reasons,  why 
the  French  army  should  have  been  attached  to 
Napoleon.  They  could  not  be  supposed  to  forget 
the  long  career  of  success  which  they  had  pursued 
under  his  banner,  the  pensions  granted  in  foreign 
countries  which  were  ,now  retrenched,  and  the  li- 
censed plunder  of  their  emperor's  unceasing  cam- 
paigns. At  present,  they  conceived  the  king  pro- 
posed to  reduce  their  numbers  so  soon  as  he  could 
with  safety,  and  imagined  their  very  existence  was 
about  to  be  at  stake. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  selfish  interests  of  the  snay 
which  rendered  them  discontented.  The  sense  of 
honour,  as  it  was  called,  or  rather  the  vanity  of 
military  ascendency  and  national  aggrandizement, 
had  been  inspired  oy  Bonaparte  into  all  classes  of 
his  subjects^  though  they  were  chiefly  cherished  by 
his  companions  in  arms.  According  to  their  opin- 
ion, the  glory  of  France  had  risen  with  Bonaparte, 
and  sunk  with  him  for  ever;  not,  as  they  fondly 
contended,  through  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
but  by  the  treacherv  of  Marmont,and  the  other 
generals  whom  Napoleon  trusted.  This  sentiment 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  into  other 
classes  of  societv,  all  of  which  are  in  France  deeply 
susceptible  of  what  is  represented  to  them  as  na- 
tional glory ;  and  it  was  again  echoed  back  to  the 
soldiers  from  fields,  from  workshops,  from  manu- 
factories. All  began  to  agree,  that  they  had  received 
the  Bourbons  from  the  hands  of  foreign  conquerors ; 
and  that  the  king's  reign  had  only  commenced, 
because  France  had  been  conquered,  and  Paris 
surrendered.  They  remembered  that  the  allies  had 
declared  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family  was 
combined  with  the  restriction  of  France  withm  the 
ancient  limits ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  first  act 
of  Monsieur,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom,  had 
been  to  order  the  surrender, of  upwards  of  fifty  for- 
tresses beyond  the  frontiers,  which  Bonaparte,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  rendered  the  means  of 
Td-acquirmg  the  conquests,  of  which  fortune  or 
Ue^cfiery  had  for  a  time  bereft  him.  The  meanest 
follower  of  the  camp  afiected  to  feel  his  share  in  tly 
national  disgrace  of  losing  provinces,  to  wh^ 
France  had  no  title  save  that  of  military  usuipation. 
The  hope  that  the  government  would  at  least  en- 
deayour  to  reconquer  Belgium,  so  convenient  for 
mnce,  and  which,  as  they  contended,  fifi  wxthb 
her  natural  bonndaiiesi  served  for  a  time  to  combat 


these  feelings;  but  when  it  was  perceived  plain^ 
that  the  government  of  France  neither  could  nor 
would  engage  in  external  war,  for  this  or  any  other 
object,  the  discontent  of  the  army  became  umversal, 
and  they  might  be  pronounced  ripe  for  any  desperate 
enterprise. 

Amon^  the  soldiers,  the  late  Imperial  Guards  wese 
distinguished  for  their  sullen .  enmity  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  deemed  themselves  insulted 
at  the  guard  of  the  king's  person  being  committed 
to  a  body  of  household  troops,  selected  as  approved 
loyalists.  The  army  were  also  much  disgusted,  that 
the  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  had  been 
distributed  with  a  profusion,  which  seemed  intended 
to  diminish  its  value.  But  the  course  of  promotion 
was  the  deepest  source  of  discontent.  The  princes 
of  theblooo  royal  had  been  early  declared  colonels- 
general  by  the  King ;  and  the  army  soon  discovered, 
or  supposed  they  discovered,  that  under  their  auspices 
the  superior  ranks  of  the  army  were  likely  to  be 
filled  by  the  emigrant  nobility,  whose  niiUtary  ser- 
vice was  considered  as  having  been  continued,  while 
thev  were  in  attendance  upon  the  king  during  his  • 
exile.  The  most  indecent  competition  was  thus 
exciied  between  those  whose  claims  were  founded 
on  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  that  fam- 
ily, but  still  in  the  service  of  France.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  derangement  of  the  finances,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  ministers,  each  of  whom  chiimed  the 
exclusive  patronage  of 'his  own  department,  left  the 
king  no  means  so  ready  for  discharging  his  debts  «f 

fratilude,  and  affording  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
is  ancient  friends  and  adherents,  as  bv  providing 
for  them  in  the  army.  The  measure,  tbougfa  per- 
haps unavoidable,  was  in  many  respecta  undesirable. 
Old  men  past  the  age  of  service,  or  young  men  who 
had  never  known  it,  were,  in  virtue  of  these  claims, 
placed  in  situations,  to  which  the  actual  warriors 
conceived  they  had  bought  a  title  bv  their  laurels 
and  their  scars.  The  appearance  of  tne  sup^wino- 
ated  enngrantsr  who  were  thus  promoted  to  situa- 
tions ill-suited  to  age  and  infirmity,  raised  the  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  of  Bonaparte^s  soldiers,  while 
the  patrician  haughtiness,  and  youthful  presump- 
tion, of  the  younger  nobles,  excited  their  inmgnatioBL 
The  agents  and  firiende  of  Bonaparte  suflered  not 
these  passions  to  cool.  **  There  is  a  plot  of  the  Roy- 
alists against  you,"  was  incessantly  repeated  to  tne 
regiments  upon  which  these  new  officers  were  im- 
posed. "The  Bouibona  cannot  think  themselves 
safe  while  those  who  shared  the  triumphs  of  Napo- 
leon have  either  honour  or  existence.  Your  ninke 
are  subjected  to  the  command  of  dotards,  who  have 
never  drawn  a  sword  in  battle,  or  who  have  served 
only  in  the  emigrant  bands  of  Cond6,  or  amongft 
the  insurgent  Ghouans  and  Vend^ans.  What  seen 
rity  have  you  against  being  disbanded  on  a  day** 
notice  1  And  if  the  obligations  of  the  government 
to  you  bind  them,  as  it  would  seem,  so, sughtly,  will 
ypu  consider  yours  to  them  as  of  a  stricter  descrip- 
tion 1"  Such  insinuations^  and  such  reasoning  in- 
flamed the  prejudices  of  the  army.  DisaflQCtion 
spread  generaOy  through  their  ranka;  and,  long 
before  the  bold  attempt  of  Napoleon,  his  former 
soldiery  were  almost  universally  prepared  to  aid  him « 
in  the  recovery  of  his  power. 

The  state  or  active  political  parties  in  France^  wa 
have  thus  described ;  but,  as  is  usual,  the  mass  of 
the  papulation  were  somewhat  indiiierent  to  their 
principles,  unless  in  moments  of  excitation.  Par- 
ties in  a  state  are  to  the  people  at  large  what  the 
winds  are  to  the  ocean.  That  which  predominates 
for  the  time,  rolls  the  tide  in  its  own  direction:  the 
next  day  it  is  hnshed,  and  the  waves  are  under  a 
difierent  influence.  The  people  of  France  at  large 
were  averse  to  theRepubucans,  or  Jacobins.  They . 
retained  too  awinl  an  impression  9f  the  horrors  dT 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  these  political  finatics,  to 
regard  them  otherwise  than  with  terror.  They  were 
as  nttle  Bonapartists  \  because  they  dreaded  the  rest 
less  temper  or  him  who  gave  name  to  this  faction,  and 
saw  that  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  the  state  of  war  must  be  perpetogL 
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Jliey  oonld  not  be  termed  Rogralisti^  for  they  oompre- 
HwMad  mftny'With'wfaom  the  name  of  BooitKm  ind 
lb*t  its  chwrmsr  w&ti  very  I^rge  proportion  of  the 
^-einmtry  had  their  fortuae  and  proaperity  bo  inti- 
-ttntely  connected  with  the  Revolution,  that  they 
"Were  net  disposed  to  afford  any  countenance  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  on  its  an- 
»cient  footing. 

Upon  the  wholef  this  class  of  Frenchmen  who 
Way  be  called  moderates,  or  eonstitutionalistai  and 
■*who  contained  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  of  proper- 
ty, sabatance,  and  education,  hoped  well  of  the  king's 
ttovernment.  Hie  good  sense,  humanity;,  love  of 
jwtice,  moderation,  and  other  vvunable  qualities,  rec- 
•mnwuded  him  to  their  esteem,  and  they  thought 
his  restoration  might  be  consideied  as  the  guarantee 
of 'a  lasting  peace  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
But  they  dreaded  and  deprecated  that  counter  revo- 
lutionary r«acfiofi,  as  the  established  phvase  was, 
which  was  regarded  aa  the  object  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy.  The  property 
of  raauT  of  the  consututionalists  was  vested  in  na- 
tional domains,  and  they  watched  with  doubt  and 
•  fear  every  step  which  tne  erikigrant  nobility  and 
clergy  seemed  disposed  to  take  for  recovery  of  their 
former  rights. 

On  (his  subject  the  moderate  party  were  sensi- 
tively jealouSf  and  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
in  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  threw  striking  light  on 
the  state  of  the  pubUc  mhid.  We  must,  therefore, 
/turn  the  reader's  attention  in  that  direction. 

A  petty  riot  concerning  precedence,  had  arisen  in 
a  chivch  called  Dumac,  between  the  seigneur  of 
the  parish,  and  the  mayor  of  the  commune.  Tlie 
mayor  brought  the  alfah-  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  a  violent  petition,  in  which  he  generalized 
his  complaint  against  the  whole  body  of  emigrants, 
whom  he  accused  of  desiring  to  place  themselves 
•hove  the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  treat 
France  as  a  conquered  country.  The  Chamber, 
^th  November,  1814,  treated  the  language  of  the 
petttbn  aa  calumnious,  and  the  squabble  as  unworthy 
■  of  their  notice.  But  the  debate  caHed  forth  exprea- 
mons  which  intimated  a  snspicwn  that  there  existed 
a  dark  and  secret  system,  which  tended  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  disconi  and  anarchy  among  the  dtizene, 
tod  to  resuscitate  pretensions  incompatible  with  the 
laws.  **It  w|s,"  said  the  member*  who  made  this 
ataleinent,  "unpcN-tant  to  impress  every  (dass  of 
Frenchmen  with  the  great  ideiL  that  there  was  no 
Mfety  for  France,  for  the  king,  lor  every  member  of 
•oeiety,  but  in  the  maintenuoe  of  Chose  constitu- 
tioaajl  prindples  on  which  were  founded  the  laws 
I6rnrote6ting  the  whole." 

The  olaiaiB  of  the  emigrants  for  restoration  of 
thiir  forfohed  property,  weie,  abstractedly,  aa  just 
•lid  indubitable  as  that  of  the  king  to  the  throne. 
Bat  the  political  considerations  in  which  they  were 
involvecL  rendered  any  general  attempt  to  enforce 
those  claims  the  sure  ognal  of  civil  war  $  a  civil 
war  almost  certain  to  ena  iaa  oecond  expatriation, 
both  of  the  royal  family  and  their  followers.  In 
this,  dilemma,  government  seems  to  have  looked 
anxiottslr  for  some  means  of  compromise  which 
might  afford  relief  to  the  emigrants,  without  inno- 
vating on  that  article  of  the  onorter  which  ratified 
the  sale  of  national  domains.  M.  Femnd  brought 
forward  in  the  Chamber  of  Delegates,  a  motion 
[Dec.  3]  for  the  restoration  of  such  estates  of  emi- 
•grants^asyet  remained  unsold.  But  this  involved 
s  question  respecting  the  rights  of  the  mntcfa  more 
numerous  class  whose  property  had  been  aeized 
.  upon  by  the  state,  and  disposed  of  to  third  parties, 
to  whom  it  was  guarantied  by  the  charter.  Since 
these  gentlemen  could  not  be  restored,  ex  /tire,  to 
their  estates,  as  was  proposed  towards  their  more 
lorcanate  hrethren,  they  had  at  least  a  title  to  the 
price  which  had  been  surrogated  in  place  of  the 
Iffoperty,  of  which  price  the  Batk>n  hod  still  pos* 
session. 

These  proposals  colled  forward  M.  Durbach,  who 
'  ohareed  Ferrand  with  the  fatal  purpose  of  opening 
the  door  on  the  vast  subject  of  national  domains. 
•tM-DomslMiL  «MlCiiHttui«Nsv.«k] 


**  Alreodyi"  continued  the  •ratot» "  the  two  < 

ties  of  the  kingdom  hi&ve  resounded  vrith  tht  wow 
of  the  minister,  as  with  the  claps  which  precede  tha 
thutiderbolu  The  effect  which  they  have  iirodaood 
has  been  so  rapid  and  oo  general,  that  oU  dvil  trooo^ 
actions  have  heen  at  once  suspended.  A  genesol 
distrust  and  excessive  four  have  caused  a  otagnation, 
^e  effects  of  which  even  the  royal  treottuy  noa  felt. 
The  proprietors  of  national  property  can  no  longer 
sdl  or  mortgage  then  estatea.  They  are  auddenly 
reduced  to  poveny  m  the  very  bosom  of  weoli^ 
Whence  arises  this  calami  tyl  The  cause  of  it  ta 
the  declaration  of  the  minister,  that  the  property 
they  possess  does  not  legally  beioiig  to  them.  For 
this  is,  hi  &ct,  the  consnuence  of  his  assertion,  that 
'  the  law  recognises  in  the  emigrants  a  right  to  prop- 
erty which  always  existed.' " 

The  celebrated  Mar^chal  Hacdonald,  a  friend  at 
once  of  monarchy  and  freedom,  of  France  and  the 
Bourbons,  undertook  to  brine  forward  a  plan  for 
satiBfying  the  emigrants,  as  tar  as  the  conditioii  oi 
the  nation  permitted ;  and  giving,  at  the  same  time^ 
some  indemnity  for  the  pensions  assigned  by  Bona- 

Sarie  to  his  Veteran  soldiers,  which,  during  his  reign, 
ad  been  paid  from  countries  beyond  the  verge  ot 
France^  until  after  the  retreat  jtom  Moacow,  when 
they  ceased  to  be  paid  at  all.  The  marshal's  state- 
ment of  the  extent  of  the  sale  of  the  national  do- 
mains shows  how  formidable  the  task  of  undoing 
that  extensive  transference  of  pn^eriy  muat  neces- 
sarily have  been ;  the  number  of  persons  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  question  of  their  securixy, 
amounting  to  nine  or  ten  millions.  "Against  thtt 
Colossus,^'  continued  ihe  mar€chal,  "whose  height 
the  eye  cannot  measure,  some  impotent  efforts  would 
affect  to  direct  themselves ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
king  has  foreseen  this  danger,  even  for  the  oake  of 
those  imprudent  persons  who  might, have  exposed 
themselves  to  it.^'  He  proceed^,  in  a  very  elo- 
quent strain,  to  eulogize  the  conduct  of  the  emi- 
grants, to  express  respect  for  their  persona^  com- 
passion for  their  raisformnes,  honour  for  their  fideli- 
ty, and  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  existence  <d 
these  old  proprietors,  as  having  claims  on  the  estatea 
which  hadheen  acquired  by  others,  placed  them  in 
a  situation  whk;h  oaght  not  to  exist..  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  nation  should  satisfy  the  claims 
of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  if  not  in  full,  at 
least  upon  such  terms  of  compositon  as  had  been 
applied  to  other  national  obbgationa.  Upon  thih 
footing,  he  calculated  that  an  annuin[  of  twelve 
millions  of  livres  yearly,  would  pay  off  the  claims 
of  the  various  emigrants  of  all  descriptions.  He 
next  drew  a  picture  of  the  distreaoed  veteran  sol- 
diers; pensioners  of  the  state  who  had  been  redaced 
to  distress  by  the  discontinnance  of  their  pensionfl^ 
bought  with  their  blood  in  a  thousand  battto.  Three 
millions  more  of  livres  he  computed  as  neceaaory  to 
discharge  this  sacred  obligation.t 

There  was  wisdom,  manliness,  and  generosity  in 
the  plan  of  Mar6chal  Macdonald  j  and^  could  it  have 
been  carried  into  decisive  execution,  it  would  have 
gready  appeased  the  fears  and  jealousiea  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  national  domainiu  and  show^i  an  impar- 
tiality betwixt  the  claims  of  the  emigrants  and  those 
of  the  army,  whteh  ought  to  have  conciliated  both. 
Unhappily,  funda  were  awanting,  and  the  rojral  gov- 
ernment, so  far  from  bdng  i^Ie  to  incur  a  new  ex- 
pense of  fifteen  millions  pearly,  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  discharge  the  various  demands  upon  them, 
without  continuing  the  oppressive  tax  of  Liet  drtnf$ 
rhtnU. 

It  is,  indeed,  on  the  8ub|ect  of  finance  and  taxa- 
tion, that  almost  all  revolutions  among  civilized  na- 
tiono-hmve  been  found  to  hinge;  and  there  is  scarce 
any  judging  how  long  actual  oppreasion  maj  be  en- 
dured, so  long  as  it  spores  the  purse  of  individuals^ 
or  how  early  a  heavy  tax.  even  for  the  moat  neeeo- 

Ky  objects,  will  excite  msurrection.  Without  the 
ivy  taxationa  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  would 
soareely  have  rebelled  agamst  them ;  it  was  imposts 
which  fired  the  blood  orthe  Swiss  against  the  Ana- 
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ttew ;  witlioat  the  stamp-act  the  Anerican  Revo^ 
likfion  might  have  been  long  postponed  i  ana  bat  for 
the  disorder  of  the  French  /inaaoes,  Louts  XYJ.  need 
never^ave  summoned  together  the  Naiional  Aeaemr 
bly.  Prance  was  now  again  agitated  by  one  of  those 
ftrver  fits,  which  arise  from  the  sensitivaDass  of  the 
snbject's  purse. 

AjcepoH  on  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  by  the 
Abbd  de  Montesquieu,  had  given  a  singular  instance 
of  Bonaparte's  deceptive  policy.  Annual  exposi- 
tions  of  national  receipt  and  expenditure  had  been 
periodically  published  since  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government^  which  were,  to  outward  appearancoi 
anchallengeably  accurate  $  and  as  they  seemed  to 
Cwlance  each  other,  afibrded  the  fair  prospect  that, 
the  revenues  of  the  state  being  realized^  the  expenses 
could  not  fall  into  arrear.  But  in  reality,  a  number 
of  extraordinary  expenses  were  withheld  from  the 
view  of  the  pubuCi  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  was  over-estimated.  Thus  the  two 
budgets  of  1812  and  1813,  upon  close  eKamioation^ 
^hibited  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  313  millions  of 
hvres,*  or  thirteen  millioos  sterling.  Bonaparte  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  fiou^t,  but  concealed  it  from  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  in  hopes  of  replacing  it,  as  in  his 
more  successful  days*  by  foreign  tribute,, and,  in  the 
mean  time,  suppliod  himself  by  the  anticipation  of 
other  fimds ;  as  an  unfaithfuf  bookkeeper  makes 
up  a  plausible  balance  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  master, 
and  covers  his  peculations  by  his  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  cipliors.  Upon  the  whole,  the  debts  of  France 
appeared  to  have  increased  in  the  oourse  of  thirteen 
years  to  the  extent  of  1,645,469,000  franca  or  more 
than  sixty-eight  millions  and  a  half  ot  sterling 
money. 

Tliese  financial  involvements  accorded  ill  with 
the  accomplishment  of  an  unfortunate  and  hasty 
promise  of  Monsieur,t  that  the  severe  and  pressing 
taxes  called  Us  droits  riunia  should  be  abolished, 
which  had  been  made  when  he  first  entered  France, 
and  while,  bei  wixt  hope  and  despair,  he  essayed  every 
inducement  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  adherents  to 
the  roval  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kiniL  upon 
ascending  the  throne,  had  engaged  himseil,  with 
perhaps  too  much  latitude,  to  pay  all  the  engage- 
ments, which  the  state  had  contracted  under  the 
preceding  government.  To,  redeem  both  these 
pledges  was  impossible^  for  without  continuing  this 
very  obnoxious  and  oppressive  tax,  the  crown  could 
not  have  theraeansoi  discharging  the  national  debL 
A  plan  was,  in  vain  proposed  oy  Jalabert  to  replace 
this  oppressive  excise  by  a  duty  on  wines ;  the  mo- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  but  the  substitution  seems  to  have 
been  found  impossible.  Louis  naturally  made  the 
pwmise  of  his  brother  give  way  to  his  own  more 
deliberate  engagement.  But  it  la  not  less  true,  that 
by  continuing  to  levy  Us  droiU  rhmUt  many,  not 
otherwise  dismdined  u>  the  royal  government  than 
aa  it  afiected  their  purses,  were  enabled  to  charge 
the  king  with  breach  of  fiuth  towarda  his  subjects, 
and  would  listen  to  no  defence  upon  a  topic  on 
wiiich  few  people  aie  disposed  to  hear  reason  against 
their  own  interest. 

There  remained  yet  another  subject  of  alarm  and 
dread,  to,  excite  the  nunda,  not  only  of  those  who 
were  desirous  of  revolution,  or,  according  to  the  Ro- 
man phrase,  ntpUU  novarum  rerum  ;  but  of  others, 
wba  devotedly  attached  to  the  welfare  of  France,  de- 
aind  to  see  her  enjoy,  ander  the  sway  of  a  legitimate 
monarch,  the  exercise  of  national  liberty.  They  had 
the  miafortune  to  see  that  liberty  attaoked  m  the 
point  where  it  ia  most  sensitive,  namely,  by  imposing 
reafiraints  upon  the  public  press. 
.  Bonaparte  had  made  it  part  of  his  system  to  keep 
this  powerful  engine  in  his  own  iron  hand,  well 
aware  that  his  system  of  despotism  could  not  have 
aubaisted'for  six  months,  if  his  actions  bad  been  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  the  public,  and  bis  statements 
to  contradiclbo  and  to  arguinont.  The  Bourbons 
having  unlooaed  the  chain  by  which  the  liberty  of 
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the  pMM  was  confinad,  the  apint  of  Ut^raar  ud 
political  controversy  maoed  out  with  ftuoh  denioBMr 
cal  violence,  aa  aatooished  and  terrified  tboae  wlia 
had  released  it  from  confinement.  The  quantity  gf 
furious  abuse  poured  out  agaioat  the  Boui^aA»Biiiiiit 

iitnora  to  use  the  words  of 


hava  aathoriaed  the  aut 
Caliban  :— 


"  Tod  ttuchtne  laagiiafs,  and  mg 
It— I  know  iiow  to  cuiml'*: 


iNiifiten*t 


Bageff  to  repress  the  spirit  which  diaplayad  itself  so 
iiBequivocaily,  a  motioa  was  made  on  th«  4th  of 
Jaly,  1814,1  for  establishing  a  censorahip  upon 
pamphlets  under  a  certain  length,  and  placing  all 
joamale  and  newspapers  under  the  direction  of  gor- 
ernmeot. 

This  important  anbject  was  discuaaed  with  great 
manhness  and  talent  m  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  many  political  maxima  which  toe  British  ra* 
ceive  as  theorems,  that,  without  abaalate  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  (to  be  exercised  always  on  the  peril 
of  such  as  misuse  it,)  there  csn  neither  be  enli«rh&- 
ened  patriotiam  nor  liberal  discussion;  and  tnat^ 
although  the  forms  of  a  free  conatitution  msy  be 
preserved  where  this  liberty  is  restricted,  they  will 
soon  fail  to  have  the  neceasary  beneficial  elTecta  m 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  community  and  the  safety 
of  individuala.  The  liberty  of  the  preas  affords  a 
channel  through  which  the  injured  may  challenoa 
his  oppressor  at  the  bar  of  the  nation ;  it  ia  the 
means  by  which  public  men  may,  in  caae  of  miscon- 
duct, be  arraigned  before  their  own  and  succeeding 
ages ;  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which  bold  and  ondis- 
gnised  truth  can  press  its  way  into  the  cabinets  of 
monarchs ;  and  it  is  the  privilege,  by  means  of  whicm 
he,  who  vainly  lifts  his  voice  against  the  corruptions 
or  prejudices  of  his  own  time,  may  leave  his  coun- 
sels upon  record  as  a  legacy  to  impartial  posterity. 
The  craeltjr  which  would  deafen  the  ear  and  extin- 
guish the  sight  of  an  individual,  resembles,  in  some 
similar  degree,  his  guilt,  who,  by  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the 
deafness  of  prejudice,  and  the  blindness  of  ignorance. 
The  downfall  of  this  species  of  freedom,  as  it  is  the 
symptom  of  the  decav  of  national  liberty,  has  been 
in  all  ages  followed  by  its  total  destruction,  and  it 
may  be  iustly  pronounced  that  they  cannot  exist 
separately :  or,  as  the  elegiac  poet  had  aaid  of  hit 
hero  and  thecountry  to  which  ne  belonged — 
"  IDo  tibi  BUp«resM  necat ;  tu  non  potet  iUi." 

We  must  own^  at  the  same  time,  that  as  no  .good 
comes  to  us  unmixed  with  evil,  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  the  press  is  attended  ^nth  obvious  inconvenien- 
ces, which,  when  a  nation  is  in  a  certain  state  of 
excitation,  render  the  exercise  of  it  peculiarly  dan-' 
geroua  This  is  especially  the  case  when  a  people, 
as  then  in  France^  are  suddenly  released  from  a  stata 
of  bondage,  and  disposed,  "  iike  youthful  colts  broka 
loose,"  to  make  the  most  extravagant  uso  of  their 
liberty.  With  minds  unprepared  for  discussioni 
with  that  degree  of  political  misinformation  wbioh 
has  done  this  age  mora  dire  mischief  than  abaohilo 
ignorance  itself  could  have  effected;  subject  to  bo 
influenced  by  the  dashing  pamphleteer,,  woo  sootha 
their  prevailing  passions,  as  the  orations  of  their 
popular  demagogues  soothed  those  of  the  Atho« 
nians,— it  has  oeien  the  opinion  of  many  stateamen. 
that  to  withhold  from  such  a  nation  the  freedom  oa 
the  press,  is  a  meaaure  justifiable  alike  by  reason  and 
necessity.  "  We  proportion,"  say  these  reaaonersi 
"  liberty  to  the  power  of  enjoying  it.  The  consider- 
ate ano  the  peaceful  we  sufler  to  walk  at  liberty,  aiw 
armed,  if  their  occasions  require  it ;  but  we  restraw 
the  child,  we  withhold  weapons  from  the  ruffiai^ 
and  we  fetter  the  maniac.  Why,  therefore,"  ther 
ask,  "  should  a  nation,  when  in  a  state  of  fever,  ha 
supplied,  without  reatriction,  with  the  imiulgeaoaa 
which  must  necessarily  increaae  the  disorder  1  Ova 
answer  is  ready,--that,  granting  the  abuse  of  Iba 
liberty  of  the  preae  to  exiat  in  the  most  fearnu  latii 
tude,  (and  we  need  not  look  to  Frenee  for  exampIeM 
the  advmntagea  derived  from  it  are  ao  meatunabla> 
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that,  to  dwrtfe  mm  of  them,  would  be  as  if  an  archi- 
I6et  ahchld  shut  op  the  iriadows  which  supply  light 
Hiid  air  to  a  manmon,  because  a  certain  proportion 
of  cold,  and  perhaps  of  rain,  may  force  thdr  war  in 
«t  the  aperture.  Besides,  we  acknowledge  onrseirea 
pecoharly  jealous  of  the  sentiments  of  the  members 
Of  every  gOYemment  on  this  delicate  subject.  Their 
situation  renders  them  doubtful  friends  to  aprivilm, 
through  which  alone  they  can  be  rendered  amenable 
to  the  public  for  the  aouse  of  their  ix>wer,  and 
through  which  also  they  often  see  their  just  and 
temperate  exercise  of  autnority  maligned  and  mis- 
construed. To  princes,  also,  the  license  of  the 
peeas  ia,  for  many  reasons,  distasteful.  To  put  it 
under  regulation,  seems  easy  and  desirable,  and  the 
hardship  on  the  community  not  greater  (in  their  ac- 
eoont)  than  the  enforcing  of  decent  respect  and  sub- 
ordiDation.--of  the  sort  of  etiquette,  in  short,  which 
k  established  in  all  courts,  and  which  forbids  the 
aayinA  under  any  pretext,  what  may  be  rude  or  dis- 
craeefiu  to  a  soTerei^,  or  even  unpleasing  to  be 
heard.  Under  these  circumstanoes,  and  in  the  pres- 
•nt  state  of  France^  men  rather  regretted  than  won- 
dered that  the  ministers  of  Louis  J^HIII.  were  dis- 
posed to  place  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the 
yiass,  or  that  they  effected  their  puipose  of  placing 
the  light  of  nations  under  a  censorial  bushel. 

But  the  victory  thus  obtained  brought  additional 
evils  on  the  government.  The  law  was  evaded  un- 
der variona  devices ;  the  works  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  intercept,  acquired  drculatbn  and  importance 
firom  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  r^rohibited : 
while  the  whole  tenor  of  th^e  measure  impressed 
Hiany  who  had  otherwise  been  friendly  to  the  Bour- 
bon family,  with  distrust  respecting  their  designs 
upon  the  national  liberty.* 

Thus  spUt  into  parties,  oppressed  with  taxes,  vex- 
ed with  those  nameless  and  mysterious  jealousies 
and  fears  which  fbrai  the  most  dangerous  subjects 
of  disagreement,  because  alike  incapable  of  i>eing 
explained  and  confuted,  France  was  full  of  inflam- 
mable materials ;  and  the  next  chapter  will  show 
that  there  was  not  wanting  a  torch  to  give  kindling 
to  them. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

OafiioC>  Memaria]  on  Public  Aflkin.— Fnoehe  joini  the  Jaoobim. 
— Prajactt  of  that  Party ;  wMoh  finony  joint  tho  Bonapailiali.— 
AetiTB  intrigue*.— Conmn  of  Vienna.— Marat,  alarmed  at  iti 
proeeedmvi,  opeoa  an  ibtereourHs  with  Napoleon.— Plane  of  the 
Oonepiraton.— Booaparte'g  Eacape  from  Elba. -He  lande  at 
Cannea.— b  joined  at  Grenoble,,  by  8000  Troqpa.— Halt*  at 
Lyons,  aopoinli  a  Bnoistiy,  and  iaauei  sereral  Decieea.— Dis- 
■lay  of  the  Oornnmeot.— Intrifuea  of  FVweh6.— Treachery  of 
Ney.— Ilev<^  of  the  Roiyal  Army  at  Melon.— The  Kvag  leavea 
Paris,  and  Bonaparte  amrea  tiiara.— His  reoeptioa. 

Cabnot  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this 
history  as  having  been  the  associate  and  coHea^e 
of  Robespierre  during  the  whole  Reign  of  Terror. 
His  admirers  pretend,  that  charging  himself  only 
with  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  war,  he  left  to  his 
brethren  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  the  sole 
charge  of  those  measures,  for  which  no  human  lan- 
guage affords  epithets  of  sufficient  horror,  through 
which  they  originally  rose  to  power,  and  by  which 
they  maintained  it  According  to  tnepc  fond  advo- 
cates, iheir  hero  held  his  course  through  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  unsullied  bv  a  bloody  spot,  as  Arethusa 
rolled  her  waters  through  th**  ncean  without  mitig- 
hng  with  its  waves ;  and  the  faith  of  most  readers 
win  swallow  the  ancient  miracle  as  easily  as  the 
modern.  Camot,  however,  had  the  independence 
of  spint  to  o|n)ose  Napoleon's  seizure  of  the  throne, 
and  remained  m  obscurity  until  1814,  when  he  em- 
ployed nis  talents  as  an  engineer  in  defence  of  Ant- 
werp. He  gave  m,  late  and  reluctanilv,  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  restoraUon,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
rank  of  mspector-general  of  engineers.  But  this 
oin  not  prevent  him  from  being  extremely  active  in 
eonspinng  the  downfall  of  the  monarch  to  whose 
aUMianoe  he  had  submitwd  himself,  and  who  af- 
fordod  him  subsistence  and  rank. 
Camot  gave  his  opinion  upon  public  affairs  in  a 
»  IMootfaiilaid,  t  riil.  pp.  6B.  7t ;  Mad.  do  BUCl,  t.  iti.  p.  70.] 


"  Memorial  to  his  most  Ctmstiaii  XiumIj,*'  nai^ 
pubfic  in  October,  1^14,  which  was  at  once  an  ap^ 
og[y  for  the  Jacobm  party,  and  a  direct  attack  on  tha 
reigning  dynasty.  This  document  we  must  nece*- 
sanly  consider  at  some  length,  as  it  conveys  the 
ostensible  reasons  on  ^'hich  the  author,  and  nsany 
thousands  besides,  having  in  their  anxious  conader- 
ation  the  interests  of  the  freedom  of  France,  thon^t 
these  interests  would  be  best  provided  for  by  d^ 
atroying  the  sway  of  a  mild  and  somewhat  feeble 
monarch,  whose  reign  was  identified  with  peace 
and  tranquillity,  in  order  to  recall  to  the  throne  an 
absolute  sovereign,  ruling  on  military  principles  only, 
and  whose  first  step  under  the  canopy  of  state  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  war  with  aH  Europe. 

In  this  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  too  emctive 
production,  every  fault  committed  by  the  restored 
family  is  exaggerated ;  and  they,  with  the  nobles, 
their  personal  adherents,  are,  under  a  thin  and  con- 
temptuous veil  of  assumed  respect  towards  the  king^ 
treated  alike  as  fools,  who  did  not  understand  how 
to  govern  France,  and  as  villains,  who  meditated 
her  ruin.  The  murder  of  the  king  is,  with  irony  as 
envenomed  as  unjust,  stated  to  have  been  occasion- 
ed, not  bv  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  his  persecutors^ 
hnt  bv  the  pusillanimity  of  hip  nobility,  who  first 
provoked  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  and  then 
fled  from  the  kingdom,  when,  if  they  had  loved  their 
sovereign,  thev  should  have  rallied  aronnd  tnm.t 
This  plea,  in  the  mouth  of  a  regidde,  is  as  if  one  of 
a  band  of  robbers  should  impute  an  as8asflinatk>n, 
not  to  their  own  guilty  violence,  but  to  the  coward- 
ice of  the  domestics  of  the  murdered,  by  whom 
that  violence  might  have  been  resisted. 

No  one  also  knew  better  than  Carnot  by  what  arts 
Louis  XVI.  was  induced  by  degrees  to  abandon  all 
means  of  defence  which  his  situation  aflS>rded  hinL 
and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  sworn  faith  and 
allegiance  of  those  bv  whom  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  As  whimsical  and  unlogical  were  the  ex- 
amples and  arguments  referred  to  by  Camot  in  sup- 
port of  the  condemnation  of  LfOoia  uicero^  it  seems, 
says  ip  his  Offices,  *'  We  hate  all  those  we  fiwr,  ana 
we  wish  for  the  death  of  those  we  hate."  On  thia 
comprehensive  ground,  Camot  vindicates  the  orator's 
approbation  of  the  death  of  Ciesar.  notwithstanding 
the  clemency  of  the  usurper ;  ana  "  Cato,  indeed," 
(continues  the  colleague  of  Robespieire,)  **  went  fur- 
ther, and  did  not  think  it  possible  there  should  be  a 
good  king."  Of  course,  not  Louie  XVL  alone,  but 
all  monarcha,  might  be  justlv  put  to  death  in  Car- 
not's  estimation  ;  because  they  are  naturally  the 
objects  of  fear  to  their  subjects^becaoae  we  hate 
those  we  feai^and  because,  according  to  the  kin- 
dred authority  of  Shylock,  no  man  **  hates  the  thing 
he  would  not  kill."t  The  doctrine  of  regidde  is  mid 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  Old  Testament ;  ramiltea  were 
massacred, — ^monarchs  proscribed, — intolerance  pro- 
mulgated, by  the  m  inisters  of  a  mercifiol  deity :  Where- 
fore, then,  should  not  the  Jacobins  put  Louis  XVI. 
to  death  1  If  it  was  alleged,  that  the  persona  of 
kings  were  inviolable  by  the  laws  of  all  civil  govern*' 
mente,  those  of  nsnrpers  certainly  were  not  so  pro- 
tected ;  and  what  means  were  therCt  said  Camot. 
for  positivdv  distinguishing  between  a  usarper  and 
a  lepitimate  Ring?— The  difficulty  of  making  such  a 
distinction  was  no  doubt  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
the  judges  of  Louis  XVI. 

Trash  like  this  had  scarce  been  written  aiooe  the 
club-room  of  the  Jacobins  was  closed.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  Camut's  pamphlet  was  not  to  excuse  a  deed, 
(which  he  would  probably  have  rather  boasted  of  as 
laudable,)  but  by  the  exaggerations  of  his  eloooence^ 
and  the  weight  of  his  innuence  with  the  puUic,  to 
animate  the  fury  of  the  other  parties  against  the 
Bourbons  and  their  adherents.  The  king  was  chara-. 
ed  with  having  been  ungrateful  to  the  call  of  the 
nation— (a  call  which   aasnrodiy  he  would  never 

f  ("  Did  yon  not  abandon  him  in  tbe  most  eowantlr  msnaer. 
when  you  mw  him  in  that  dancer  into  which  you  had  twrcii^i»*r4 
him?  Was  it  not  votir  du'y  to  Ibrm  a  ramtmrt  niuiid  iu4«  witk 
jour  bodi «.  Wai  it  tiie  buaineaa  of  Republicans  to  tio'eoti  ir<ib 
thflr  ttNieuos  Inm  whom  yon  had  not  the  eotiraffe  to  (icCnMi  » i'h 
your  swords  >"— Jfsworto/,  pi»  1  l-H.  I 

I  LMerohaot  of  Veiuoe,  act  jr.  seeoo  i.l 
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haT«  heard  but  for  the  cuinoa  of  the  elliee,)— with 
faaVhig  termed  hlms^tf  juntf  oy  the  grace  of  God.— 
with  resignmg  Belgium  when  Carnot  was  actually 

foTemor  of  Amwerp,--with  preferring  Chouana, 
end^na,  emigrants,  Coaaacka,  or  Enipiahmen,  to 
the  aoldiera  whoae  victories  had  kept  him  m  ezile*  and 
in  oottsequence  of  whose  defeat  alone  he  had  regained 
the  throne  of  hia  fathers.  The  emigrants  are  repre- 
sented as  an  exasperated,  yet  a  contemptible  faction. 
The  people,  it  ia  said,  care  little  about  the  right  of 
their  niler8,*-abont  their  quairelB,--their  private  life, 
or  even  their  political  enmea,  imleaa  aa  they  affect 
themselvea.  All  government,  of  course,  has  its  baaia 
in  pooalar  opinion ;  bat,  alaa  1  in  actual  hiatonr,  **  the 
people  aie  onljr  regirdea,"  aa^fs  M.  Carnot,  "  aa  the 
▼ictinifl  of  their  chiefs ;  we  witneaa  nothing  but  the 
contest  of  aul^ts  for  the  private  intereat  of  their 
prinocMk— kinga.  who  are  themselvea  re^^cidee  and 
pmniciaea, — and  priests  who  incite  mankmd  to  mu- 
taal  elaughter.  The  eye  can  but  repose  on  the  gen- 
•rons  enorta  of  aome  brave  men,  who  consecrate 
themselvea  to  the  dehverance  of  their  fellow-ooun- 
tiymen :  if  they  succeed,  ther  are  called  heroe8,~if 
thev  fail,  they  are  traitora  and  demagojguea."  In  this 
ana  other  passagea,  the  author  piamly  intimated 
what  spirita  were  at  workjand  what  was  the  object 
of  their  machinationa.  The  whole  pamphlet  waa 
designed  as  a  mamfeeto  to  the  FVench  public,  darkly, 
vet  distinctly,  announcing  the  exiatence  of  a  formida- 
ble conspiracy,  the  principles  on  which  its  mem- 
bera  proceedeo,  and  tbeir  grounds  for  expecting 
success. 

Carnot  himaelf  a&cted  to  say,  that  the  Memorial 
wna  only  designed  for  circulation  among  his  private 
connexions.*    But  it  would  not  have  answered  the 
intended  purpose  had  it  not  been  printed  and  dis- 
persed with  die  moat  uncommon  assiduity.    Small 
carta  traveraed  the  bouUtanUj  from  which  it  waa 
hawked  about  among  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  penalties  ^hich  booksellera  and  stationers  might 
have  incurred  by  dealing  in  an  article  so  inflammato- 
ly.  Notwithstanding  these  evasions,  the  printers  and 
Tetaileraof  thia  diatribe  were  proaecuted  by  govern- 
ment! but  the^Cour  dhistruetion  refused  to contlnn 
the  bill  of  indictment,  and  this  failure  aerved  to  en- 
oourage  the  Jacobin  faction.    The  offidal  proceed- 
ings, by  which  the  ministers  endeavoured  to  suppress 
the  publication,  irritated  rather  than  intimidated 
thoae  who  took  interest  in  it    It  argued,  they  aaid, 
at  once  a  timorooa  and  vindictive  spirit  to  oppreaa 
the  inferior  agenta  in  an  alleged  libel,  while  the  min- 
iaters  dared  not  bring  to  trial  the  avowed  author.t  In 
thia  unqueationablv  thev  argued  jnatly ;  for  the  mess- 
urea  corresponded  with  tniit  paltry  policy,  which 
would  rather  assail  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than 
bring  to  fair  trial  and  open  puniahment  those  by 
whom  it  ia  misuaed. 

It  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  Foueb^  to 
have  lived  amid  auch  a  eomphcated  acene  of  political 
intrigne^  without  mingling  m  it,  as  for  the  sparks  to 
vesist  flying  upward.  He  waa^  however,  ill-placed 
lor  the  character  he  desired  to  act.  After  having  lent 
Bonaparte  hia  aid  to  betray  and  dethrone  the  Direc- 
tors, he  had  long  meditated  how  to  dethrone  and 
betray  Bonaparte,  and  substitute  in  his  place  a  re- 
gency, or  some  form  of  government  under  which  he 
might  expect  to  act  as  prime  minister.  In  this  un- 
dettaking,  he  more,  than  once  ran  the  peril  of  lif^ 
and  was  glad  to  escape  with  an  honourable  exfle. 
We  have  already  stated  that  he  had  missed  the  most 
fiivoorable  opportunitv  for  availing  himaelf  of  his  po- 
litical knowledge,  by  his  absence  from  Paria  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies.  Foucfa6  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  the  notice  of  the  restored  monarch  and 
his  government,  and  to  render  his  services  acceptable 
toliouis.  When  the  celebrated  Revolutionist  appeared 

■  (The  followinc  letter  appeared  in  the  Jonraal  dee  D€bate  of 
V»  Tth  Ootrber:-  '8m.  I  have  been  for  more  than  a  mooth  in 
the  oountiy,  eieTon  leames  from  Parin.  On  my  return  to  the  ca- 
ll. I  leara  thai  there  hai  been  circulated,  in  my  name,  a  pam- 

jt,  entiilea. '  Mcmonai  addrencd  to  the  King/  &c.    I  declare, 

It  the  mcnofjal  ttai  become  prini(>d  Mrithout  mj  oonspnt.  and 
eontiary  to  mr  inH»otif)n.-  C  ajwot. "  Thi*  itair meut  it  frareJtj 
repoatorl  in  the  E<Unb«rjrh  Review,  vol.  axir.  p.  187.  J 
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m  the  antechamber  on  hia  first  attendance  at  court,  lis 

observed  a  sneer  on  the  countenance  of  soma  ooyal- 
ists  who  were  in  waiting,  and  took  the  hint  to  read, 
them  a  lesson,  showing  that  a  minister  of  police^ 
even  when  he  has  lost  his  office.  \b  not  a  person  to 
be  jested  with.  "You,  sir,"  said  he  to  a  gentleman* 
"  seem  proud  of  the  lilies  with  which  you  are  adorn- 
ed. Do  you  recollect  (he  language  you  held  respect- 
ing the  Bouibon  family  some  time  since  in  such  s 
company?— And  vou,  madam,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing a  lady,  to  whom  1  gave  a  passport  to 
England,  may  perhaps  wish  to  be  reminded  of  what 
then  passed  betwixt  us  on  the  subject  of  Louis 
XVIIi."  The  laughers  were  conscience-struck,  and 
Fouch^  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 

The  plan  which  Fouch6  recommended  to  the  king 
wa&as  might  have  been  expected,  astucious  ana 
artincial  in  a  high  degree.  He  advised  the  king 
to  assume  the  national  cockade  and  three-coloured 
fla^;  to  occupy  the  situation  of  chief  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Thi&^ne  said,  would  be  the  same  sacrifice 
by  Louis  XYlH.  as  (he  attending  on  the  mass  bj 
Henry  IV.— He  might  have  added,  it  ^vas  the  sacn- 
fice  actually  made  by  Louis  XVl.,  who  lost  his  life 
in  remiital.— What  Fonch6  aimed  at  by  this  action 
is  evident.  He  desired  to  place  the  king  in  a  aitua* 
tion  where  he  must  have  relied  exclusively  on  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  with  whom  he  could  not 
have  communicated  save  by  the  medium  of  the 
Due  d'Otranto,  who  thus  would  become  prime  min- 
ister at  the  first  step.  But  in  every  other  point  of 
view,  the  following  that  advice  must  have  placed 
the  king  in  a  mean  and  hvpocritical  attitude,  which 
must  have  disgusted  even  those  whom  it  was  adopted 
to  conciliate. 

By  aasuming  the  colours  of  the  Revolution,  the 
King  of  France  must  necessarily  have  stained  nim- 
self  with  the  variation  of  eacn  of  its  numerous 
changea.  It  is  true,  that,  the  Revolution  had  pro' 
duced  many  excellent  improvementa  in  France, 
affecting  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. These  the  sovereign  was  bound  carefidly 
to  preserve  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  But 
while  we  are  grateful  for  the  advantages  of  increased 
health  and  fertility  that  may  follow  a  tornado,  and 
tieasure  up  the  valuable  things  which  an  angry  ocean 
may  cast  upon  the  shore,  none  but  a  blinded  heathen 
worships  the  tempest,  or  sacrifices  to  the  fririoua 
waves.  The  king,  courting,  the  murderers  of  hia 
brother,  could  inspire,  even  m  them,  nothing  save 
disgust  at  his  hypocrisy,  while  it  wotild  justly  have 
forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection,  not  of  the  Royal- 
ists alone,  but  of  all  honest  men. 

Further  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Bourbona, 
Fouch6  addressed  a  singular  epistle  to  Napoleon, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the 
title  of  aovereign,  in  the  paltry  islet  of  Elba,  did 
not  become  him  who  had  possessed  an  immense 
empire.  He  remarked  to  Napoleon,  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  island  was  not  suitable  to  his  purpose  of 
retirement,  being  V  near  so  many  points  where  bis 
presence  might  produce  dangerous  agitation.  He . 
observed  that  he  might  be.accused,  although  he  was 
not  criminal,  and  do  evil  without  intending  it,  by 
mreading  alarm.  He  hinted,  that  the  lung  of 
France^  nowever  determined  to  act  with  justice,  yet 
might  be  instigated  by  the  passions  of  others  to 
break  through  that  rule.  He  told  the  Ex-Emperor 
of  Franc^  that  the  titles  which  he  retained  were 
only  calculated  to  augment  his  regret  for  the  loss  of' 
real  sovereignty.  Nay^  that  they  were  attended  with' 
positive  danger,  since  it  mii^ht  be  thought  they  were 
retained  only  to  keep  alive  his  pretensions.  Lastly, 
he  exhorted  Napoleon  to  assume  (he  character  of  a 
private  individual,  and  retire  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  cotmtry  of  Franklin,  Washington, 
and  Jef!erson.t 

Fouch6oould  scarcelv  expect  that  this  moditory- 
epistle  should  have  mucli  enect  upon  his  once  tm* ' 
perial  maater ;  he  knew  human  nature  and  Bona*' 
parte  too  well.  But  as^  it  might  tell  to  advantage 
Math  the  royal  family,  be  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Mo^* 
sieur,  with  a  corresponding  commentary,  the  objset  Of 
t  (ffVMioM,t.lLp.att.1 
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-W^iillft  #A^  tqo^t  out,  (what,  indeed,  cirenmitancei 
had  madb  arndent,)  that  the  trancjpniity  of  the  coun- 
tnM  ao^d  ao  vereigna  of  Europe  could  never  be  aecured 
wpile  Napoleon  remained  in  bis  present  condition, 
aitd  that  nb  residence  in  tbe  isle  of  Elba  was  to 
Fitihce  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples.*  The  practi- 
cal inference  to  bd  derived  from  this  was,  that  a  gen- 
tle Qegree  of  violence  to  remove  the  person  of  Na- 
poleon would  have  been  a  stroke  of  state  policy,  in 
case  the  Ex-Emperpr  of  France  should  not  himself 
have  the  patriotic  virtue  to  remove  himself  to  Amer^ 
lea.  Tbe  honourable  and  generous  prince,  to  whom 
Fouchf  had  addressed  himself  had  too  noble  a  mind 
to  adopt  the  bint ;  and  this  attempt  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Bourbon  family  entirely  failed. 
But  plotting  was  Fouch^'s  element;  and  it  seems 
to  have  signified  little  to  him  whom  ha  bad  for  part- 
ners, providing  he  had  a  stake  in  the  political  game. 
He  retired  to  his  country-house,  and  engaged  him- 
self with  his  old  friends  of  the  Jacobin  party,  who 
were  not  a  little  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  all  the  ramifications  of 
political  intngue. 

It  was  the  policy  of  this  party  to  insist  upon  tlie 
faults  of  the  royal  family,  and  enlarge  on  their  pre- 
judices against  the  men  and  measures  of  that  period 
when  France  was  successful  in  foreign  war.  against 
the ,  statesman  who  directed,  and  the  solaicra  who 
achieved  her  gigantic  enterprises.  The  king,  they 
■aid.  had  suifered  misfortune  without  having  learned 
wisdom ;  he  was^  incapable  of  steppine  beyond  tbe 
circle  of  his  gothic  preiudices;  France  had  received 
him  from  thenands  of  foreign  conquerors,  surrounded 
by  an  emaciated  gr6up  of  mendicant  nobles,  whose 
pretensions  were  as  antiquated  and  absurd  as  their 
decorations  and  manners.  His  government  went 
to  divide,  they  alleged,,  the  French  into  two  classes, 
opi>OBed  to  each  other  in  merits  as  in  interests  ;7-the 
emigrants,  who  alone  were  regarded  by  Louis  as 
faitnful  and  willing  subjects;  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  in  whom  the  Bourbons  saw,  at  best,  but  re- 
pentant rebels.  Thev  asserted,  that,  too  timid  as 
yet  to  strike  an  open  blow,  the  king  and  his  ministers 
sought  every  means  to  disqualify  and  displace  all 
Who  had  taken  any^active  share  in  the  events  of  the 
Revoludon,  and  to  evade  the  /general  promise  of 
amnesty.  Under  pretext  of  national  economy,  they 
were  disbanding  the  army,  and  removing  the  officers 
of  government,— deriving  thus  the  military  and 
civu  servants  of  France  of  the  provision  which 
their  long  services  had  earned.  Louis,  they  said, 
had  insulted  the  glory  of  France,  and  hiimiliated 
her  heroes,  by  renouncing  tbe  colour^  and  symbols 
under  which  twenty-five  years  had  seen  her  victori- 
obs :  he  had  rudely  refused  a  crown  offered  to  him 
by  the  people,  arid  snatched,  it  as  his  own  right  by 
inheritance,  as  if  the  dominion  of  men  could  be 
transferred  from  father  to  son  like  the  property  of  a 
flock  of  sheep.  The  right  of  Frenchmen  to  choose 
their  own  ruler  was  hereditary  and  imprescriptible; 
and  tbe  nation,  they  sai(L  must  aasert  it,  or  sink  to 
be  the  contempt,  instead  of  being  the  pride  at  once 
and  dread  of  Europe. 

Duch  was  the  tanguage  which  nettled,  while  it 
alarmed,  the  idle  Parisians,  who  forgot  at  the  mo- 
ment that  they  had  seen  Napoleon  take  the  crown 
from  the  altar  at  Notre  Dame,  and  place  it  on  his 
own  head,  with  scarcely  an  acknowledgment  to 
God,  and  not  the  ahadow  of  any  towards  the  nation, 
llie  departments  were  aaaailed  by  other  arts  of 
matigation.  The  chidT  of  these  was  directed  to 
ezdte  the  jealousy  so  often  alluded  to,  concerning 
^  security  of  the  property  of  national  domains. 
Not  content  with  urging  everywhere  that  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  church  and  emigrants  was 
impending  over  the  present  proprietors,  and  that  the 
daigyana  nobles  did  not  even  deign  to  conceal  their 
hopes  and  desi^a,  a  singular  device  waa  in  manv 
matancea  practised  to  enforce  the  belief  of  sucn 

Srtions.    Secret  agents  were  despatched  into  the 
irtmenta  where  property  was  advertised  for  sale. 
M  amiaaanM  made  inquiries  as  if  in  the  char- 
Mler  of  mtanding  purchasers,  and  where  the  prop- 
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erty  appeared  to  have  be^  derfteft  ft<m  re^dhxtSot^ 
ary  confiacation,  instantly  objected  to  the  eeeuiitv 
as  good  for  nothing,  and  withdrew  their  pretendeo 
offers ;— thus  impressing  the  proprietor,  and  all  ii^ 
the  aame  situation,  wi|h  the  unavoidable  bidiel|  that 
such,  title  was  eoosidered  as  invalidi  owing  to  the 
expected  and  menaced  revocation  of  the  SouiboB* 
government 

It  is  generalljr  believed  that  Bonaparte  waa  not 
originally  the  object  designed  to  profit  by  theae  in* 
triguea.    He  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  JaoobiA 
party,  who  knew  what  a  slender  chance  his  iron 
government  afibrded  of  their  again  attempting  ta 
rear  their  fantastic  fabrics,  whether  of, a  pure  re- 
public, or  a  republican  monarchy.     It  is  supposed 
their  eyes  were  turned  in  preference  towaida  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.    They  reckoned  probi^ly  on  the 
strength  of  the  temptation,  and  they  thousbi,  that 
in  supplanting  Louis  XVIII.,  and  placing  his  kJQ»> 
man  in  his  room,  they  would  obtain,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  king  who  should  hold  hie  powa  by  ana 
through  the  |levoIulion,and,on  tkeotb^,  that  they 
would  conciliate  both  ibreign  powers  and  the  con- 
stitutionalists at  home,  by  choosing  their  aoveielga 
out  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.    The  more  cautious 
of  those  concerned  in  the  intrimie,  recommended 
that  nothing  should  be  attempted  during  the  lifool 
the  reigning  monarch :  others  were  more  impatient 
and  less  cautious  {  and  the  prince  alluded  to  reeeivetf 
an  intimation  of  their  plan  in  an  unsigned  billst» 
containing  only  these  words^— "  We  will  act  il  with* 
out  you  i  we  will  act  it  in  spite  of  you;  we  will  aet 
it  FOR  vou  ^"t  as  if  putting  it  in  hia  choice  to  be  the 
lesder  or  victim  of  the  intended  revolution. 

The  Duke  of  Orleana  was  too  upright  and  hoa* 
curable  to  be  involved  in  this  dark  and  myateriona 
scheme :  he  put  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  acted  oUwrwiae  with 
so  much  prudence,  as  to  destroy  all  th^  h<^»es  which 
the  revolutionary  party  had  fiounded  upoa  him.    It 
was  necessary  to  find  out  some  other  central  point 
Some  propoaed  Eugene  Beauharnois  aa  the  hero  of 
the  projected  movement  ;t  some  projeeied  a  piovia-^ 
ional  government ;   and  others  desired  that  the  r^ 
publican  model  should  be  once  more  adopted.    Bat 
none  of  these  plans  were  likely  to  be  &.voured  by  the 
army.    The  cry  of  Vite  la  RepubHqtu  had  becoaoe 
antiquated ;  the  power  once  possessed  by  the  Jaco^ 
bins  of  creating  popular  commotion  was  greatly  di« 
miniahed ;  and  although  the  army  waa  devoted  to 
Bonaparte,  vet  it  was  probable  that  in  a  civil  com- 
motion in  which  heiiad  no  interest,  they  would  fol- 
low the  mar6chals  or  j^enerals  who  commanded 
them,  in  opposition  to  any  insurrection  merely  revo- 
lutionary.   1^  on  the  contrary,  the  interests  of  Tim^ 
poleoh  were  put  in  the  van,  there  was  no  fear  of 
securing  the  irresistible  assistance  of  the  standiaf 
army.    If  he  came  back  vrith  the  same  principles  w 
absolute  power  vriiich  he  had  formerly  entertainedt 
still  the  Jacobins  would  pet  rid.  of  Louis  and  th» 
charter,  the  two  chief  objects  of  their  hatred ;  the 
former  as  a  kin|[  given  by  the  law,  the  latter  as  a  lair 
given  by  the  king.     . 

These  constderations  sj^eedily  determined  the  Jaoo> 
bin  party  on  a  union  with  the  Bonapartists.  The 
former  were  in  the  condition  of  a  band  of^  hooae- 
breakersL  who,  unable  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
house  which  they  have  the  purpose  to  break  inKv 
renew  their  undertaking,  and  place  at  their  head  « 
iMrother  of  the  same  profession,  beoanse  he  has  the 
advan  tageof  having  a  crowbar  in  his  hand.  Whelk 
and  how  this  league  wss  formed, — what  safttiieii 
the  Jacobin  party  obtained  that  Bonaiiarte,  dethroned 
as  a  mihtary  despot^  was  to  resume  his  dignify  ttAdsr 
constimtional  restnctiona,  we  have  no  ocportmlty 
of  knowing.     But  so  soon  as  the  coalition  wa» 


t  *'  Nous  le  lerom  lan  voot ;  nou  )e  htom  malgif  vaw ; 
lo  feroni  ponr  raoM.** 

:  I"  A  military  pcuty  made  me  a  pitipoial  of  oflBriot  ths  dfcla- 
toranip  to  EuRne  Beanhamob.  I  wrote  to  ran.  nnoer  tia  le- 
pramkm  that  ihe  matter  had  aJreadjr  aaramed  a  iWntanttil  mb  i 
but  I  onlf  received  a  vafue  anmrer.  la  the  interfai.  sU  iha  ■«*■ 
eitt  of  the  RevobitioD  ooofragated  nwod  inr««^  and  Caiiwti 
whottt  meoMMial  to  tha  Una  Baa  prodnead  a  laiiiial  a 
Foooaa.  t  iL  p.  9H.1 
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kittf^VU'pniBtA  wete  0ling  fbrlli  on  all  ndeis  ef- ' 
p^tM  by  many  i^ho  had  Jbe^n,  aA  Jacobina,  his 
mdit  qkiddd  eneihiesi  and  a  cpeat  part  of  the 
Fren«h  public  were  disposed  to  tunk  of  Bonaparte 
mt  ^ba  m6re  fkYOurably  than  Napoleon  in  the  TUil- 
eiias.    Gradually,  even  from  the  novelty  and  pecu- ' 
haiity  of  his  silutftion,  he  began  to  excite  a  very  dif- 
ferent interest  from  that  which  attached  to  the  despot 
who  levied  so  many  conscriptions,  and  sacrificed  to 
his  ambition  so  many  millions  of  victims.    Every 
instance  of  his  activity,  within  the  Uttle  circle  of  his 
dominions^  was  contrasted  by  his  admirers  with  the , 
constitutional  inertness  of  the  restored  monarch.  • 
Excelling  as  much  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in  those 
of  war,  It  wanted  but  (they  said)  tne  fosteriuK  hand 
and  unwearied  eye  of  Naypoleon  to  have  rendered 
Prance  th^  envy  of  the  universe,  had  his  military  af-  j 
fairs  permitted  the  leisure  and  opportunity  which  the 
Bourbons  now  enjoyed.    These  sllegations,  secretly  , 
insinuated,  and  at  length  loudly  murmured,  had  theur . 
usual  efiects  upon  the  fickle  temper  of  the  public ; . 
and,  as  the  temporary,  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons  faded  into  iudiiference  and  aversion,  the 
general  horror  of  Bonaparte's  ambitions  and  tyran- 
nical disposition  began  to  give  way  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  lus  active,  energetic,  and  enterprising  quaU- 
tiea. 

This  change  must  soon  have  been  known  to  him 
who  was  its  object.  An  expression  is  said  to  have 
escaped  from  him  during  hispassage  to  Elba,  which  • 
marked  at  least  a  secret  ,feeUng  that  he  niient  one 
day  recover  the  ,high  dignity  from  which  ne  had 
fallei}.  ^*  If  Marius,'*  he  observed,  "  had  slain  him- 
self in  the  marshes  of  Minturne,  he  would  never 
have  enjoyed  his  seventh  consulate.''  What  was 
perhaps  9nginally  but  the  vague  aspirations  of  an 
ardent  spirit  striving  against  adversity^  became,  from 
the  circumstances  of  France,  a  plausible  and  well- 
grounded  hope.  It  required  but  to  establish  commu- 
nications among  his  numerous  and  zealous  partisans, 
with  instructions  to  hold  out  such  hopes  as  might 
lure  the  Jacobins  to  his  standard,  and  to  profit  by 
ai^d  inflame  the  growing  discontents  and  divisions  of 
France ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  almost  ready  formed, 
with  tittle  exertion  on  the  part  of  him  who  soon  be* 
came  its  object  and  its  centre. 

Alarious  amliations  and  points  of  rendezvous  were 
now  ananged  to  recruit  for  partisans.  The  ladies  of 
the  Ex-Emperor's  court,  who  found  themselves 
humiliated  at  that, of  the  king  by  the  preference 
assigned  to  noble  birth,  were  zealous  agents  in  these 
political  intrigues,  for  offended  pride  hesitates  at  no 
measures  for  obtaining  vengeance.  The  purses  of 
their  husbands  and  lovers  wete  of  course  open  to 
these  fair  intriguers,  and  many  of  them  devoted 
their  jewels  to  forward  the  cause  of  Revolution. 
The  chief  of  these  female  conspirators  was  Hortsn- 
sia  Beauhamoi&  wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  but  now 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Saint  Leu.  She  was  a  person  of 
considerable  talents,  and  of  great  activity  and  ad- 
dross.  At  Nanierre,  Neuilly,  and  Saint  Leu,  meet- 
ings of  the  conspirators  were  held,  and  Madame 
Hamelin,  the  confidant  of  the  dutcness^  is  said  to 
have  assisted  in  concealing  some  of  theur  principal 
agents.       ^ 

The  Dutchess  of  Bassano,  and  the  Dntcbess  of 
Moutebello,  (wkiow  of  Mar^chal  Lannes^)  were 
warmly  etig*iged  in  the  same  catise.  At  the  meet- 
ings held  in  the  houses  of  these  intriguing  females, 
the  whole  artillery  of  conspiracy  was  forged  and  put 
in  order,  from  the  polidcal  lie,  wfaieh  does  its  work  if 
believeB  but  for  an  nour,  to  the  pohtical  song  or  squib, 
which,  like  the  fire-work  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  expresses  love  of  frolic  pr  of  mischief,  accord- 
mg  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  amongst  which  it 
is  thrown.  From  these  places  of  rendesyons  the 
agents  of  the  plot  sallied  out  upon  their  respective 
roands,  (tarnished  with  every  rare  that  could  rouse 
th«  Bttspicbus  landholder,  attract  thp  -.:'le  Parisian, 
aed«os  the  liUohguet  who  longed  to  try  ibe  experi- 
meDta  of  bis  Utopian  theories  upon  res!  govern- 
ment, and  above  all,  secure  the  military,— from  the 
officer,  before  whose  eyes  truncheons,  coronets,  and 
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even  crowna  wera  dispased  m  meal  prospect  to  th» 
grenadier,  whose  hopes  only  aimed  at  blood,  brandfr 
and  free  quarters. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  populace^  particularly 
those  inhabiting  the  two  great  suburbs  of  Saint  Mar- 
ceau  and  Saint  Antoine,  were  disposed  to  the  causo' 
from  their  natural  restlessness  and  desire  of  changs;. 
from  the  apprehension  that  the  king  would  discon- 
tinue the  expensive  buildiiu(s  in  which  Bonaparte 
was  worn  to  employ  them;  from  a  Jacobinical  dislike 
to  the  lawful  title  of  Louis,  joined,  to  seme  tender  as- 
pirations after  the  happy  days  of  liberty  and  equality ;. 
and  lastly,  from  the  disposition  which  the  lees  of 
society  everywhere  manifest  to  get  rid  of  the  law« 
their  natural  curb  and  enemy.    The  influenoa  of 
Richard  le  Noir  was  particularly  useful  to  the  con- 
spirators.   He  was  a  wealthy  cotton  raanufactureK 
who  combined  and  disciplined  no  less  than  threa- 
thousand  workmen  in  his  employment,  so  as  to  be 
ready  at  the  first  simai  of  the  conspirators.  Le  Hda 
was  called  by  the  Royalists  Santerre  the  Second; 
being  said  to  aspire,  like  that  celebrated  suburban 
brewer,  to  become  a  general  of  Sana  Culottes.    He 
was  bound  to  Bonaparte's  interest  by  his  daughter 
having  married  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  who 
was  not  the  less  the  favourite  of  Napoleon  that 
he  had  broken  his  parole,  and  fled  from  England 
when  a  prisoner  of  war.    Thus  agitated  like  a  lake 
by  a  subterranean  earthquake,  revolutionary  move- 
ments began  to  show  themselves  amoni^t  the  pop- 
ulace.   At  times,  under  pretence  of  scarcity  of  brsad 
or  emi^oyment,  tumultuous  groups  assembled  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Tuileriea.  with  clamours  which  re- 
minded the  Dutchess  D'Angoul^roe  of  those  that 
preceded  the  impriaonment  and  death  of  her  parents. 
The  police  dispersed  them  for  the  moment ;  but,  if 
any  arrests  were  made,  it  wasonly  of  such  wretches 
as  shouted  when  they  heard  others  shout,  and  no  - 
efTorls  were  made  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of 
symptoms  so  alarming. 

The  police  of  Poris  was  at  this  time  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  D'Andr^,  formerly  a  financier.  His-* 
loyalty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  doubted,  but  his  • 
prudence  and  activity  are  very  questionable;  nor 
does  he  seem  ever  to  have  been  completely  master 
either  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  the  toois  by  which 
it  was  to  be  performed.  These  tools,  in  other  words, 
the  subordinate  agents  and  officers  and  clerk&  the  • 
whole  maclunery  as  it  were  of  the  poKce,  had  re- 
mained uncnanped  !>utce  that  dreadfiil  power  was 
administered  by  Savary,  Bonaparte's  head  spy  and 
confidential  minister.  This  body,  as  well  as  iho 
army,  felt  that  their  honourable  octmpation  was  de« 
clined  in  emolument  and  importance  since  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte,  and  looked  back  wiih  regret  to  the  days 
when  they  were  employed  in  agencies,  dark,  secret 
and  well-recompensed,  unknown  to  a  peaceful  npa 
constitDtional  administration.  Like  evil  spirits  em- 
ployed by  the  spells  of  a  benevolent  enchanter,  thesa 
police  officers  seem  to  have  served  the  king  grudg- 
ingly and  unwillingly ;  to  have  neglected  their  duty 
when  that  could  be  done  with  impunity ;  and  to  havo 
shown  that  they  had  lost  their  activity  and  omnis- 
cience, so  soon  as  embarked  in  the  service  of  legiti- 
mate monarchy. 

Under  the  connivence^  therefore,  if  not  with  the 
approbation  of  the  pohce,  conspiracy  assumed  a 
more  open  and  daring  aspect.  Several  houses,  ot 
dubious  fame,  but  especially  the  Cef^  Montaussier, 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  were  chosen  as  places  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  subordinate  sMellites  of  the  aause, 
where  the  toasts  given,  the  songs  sung,  the  tunes 
performed,  and  the  langiiage  held,  all  bore  allusion 
to  Bonaparte's  glories,  his  regretted  sbsencAsnd  his 
desired  return.  To  express  their  hopes  that  this  event 
would  take  place  in  the  spring,  the  cpnajnratofa 
adopted  for  their  symbol  the  violet;  and  afterward 
app  ied  to  Bonaparte  himself  the  nsme  of  Coiporal  • 
Violet.  The  flower  and  the  colour  were  publicly 
worn  as  a  party  distinction,  before  it  would  seem  tho 
court  had  taken  the  least  alarm ;  and  the  health  of- 
Bonaparte,  under  the  name  of  Corporal  Violei,  of - 
Jeen  d'Ep^e,  was  pledged  by  many  a  Royahst  with- 
out suspicion  of  the  concealed  meaning. 
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Pf  lis  was  the  centre  of  the  cpnspiraev ;  but  its 
nmufieations  extended  tbraugh  France.  Clabs  were 
formed  in  the  chief  provincial  towns.  Refnilar  cor- 
respondences were  established  between  them  and 
the  capital, — an  intercourse  much  favoured,  it  has 
been  asserted,  by  LavAlette,  who,  having  been  long 
director-general  of  the  poets  under  Bonaparte,  re- 
tained considerable  influence  over  the  subordinate 
agpents  of  that  department,  none  of  whom  had  been 
displaced  upon  the  king's  retain.  It  appears  from 
the  evidence  of  M.  Perrand,  direotpr-general  under 
the  king,  that  the  couriers,  who,  like  the  soldiers  and 
police  officers,  had  found  more  advantage  under  the 
imperial  than  under  the  royal  government,  were  sev- 
eral of  them  in  the  interest  of  thdr  old  master.  And 
it  is  averred,  that  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
conspiracy  was  carried  on  through  the  royal  poet- 
offloe,  contained  in  letters  sealed  with  the  nn^s 
8eal|  and  despatched  by  public  messengers  weanng 
his  livery. 

^  Such  open  demonstrations  of  treasonablepractiees 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  RoyaustSi  and 
thejr  appear  to  have  been  oomnranicated  to  the 
ministers  from  diftrent  quarters.  Nay^  it  has  been 
confidently  stated,  that  letters,  oontainmg  informa- 
tk>n  of  Napoleon's  intended  escape,  were  actually 
found  in  the  bureau  of  one  minister,  unopened  and 
unread.  Indeed,  each  of  these  official  personages 
seems  scrupulously  to  have  intrenched  himsdf 
within  the  routine  of  his  own  particular  department, 
se  that  what  was  only  of  general  import  to  the 
]i^ole,  was  not  considered  as  the  business  of  any  one 
in  particular.  Thus,  when  the  stunning  catastrophe 
bad  happened,  each  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame 
from  himself  like  the  domestics  in  a  large  and  ill- 
rsgulated  Camilv ;  and  although  all  acknowledged 
that  gross  negugenoe  had  existed  elsewhere,  no 
one  admitted  that  the  fault  lay  with  himself    This 

general  infatuation  surprises  us  upon  retrospect  $  but 
Eeaven,  who  frequently  punishes  mankind  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  own  foolish  or  vncked  desires,  had 
decreed  th^t  peace  was  to  be  restored  to  Europe,  by 
the  extermination  of  that  army  to  whom  peace  was 
a  state  so  odious ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  successful  in  their  desperate 
attempt  to  dethrone  their  peaceful  and  constimtioBal 
sovereign,  and  to  reinstate  the  despotic  leader  who 
was  soon  to  lead  them  to  the  completion  of  their 
destiny,  and  of  his  own. 

Whue  the  royal,  government  in  France  was  thus 
CTadually  undermined  and  prepared  for  an  explosion, 
the  rest  of  Europe  resembled  an  ocean  in  the  act  of 
setllini^after  a  mighty  storm,  when  the  partial  wrecks 
are  visible,  heaving  on  the  subsiding  swell,  which 
threatens  yet  further  damage  ere  it  be  entirely  lulled 
to  rest. 

The  congress  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  had  met  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  ar- 
range the  coomsed  and  complicated  interests  which 
bad  arisen  out  of  so  prolonged  a  penod  of  war 
and  alteration.  The  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  of 
constant  war  and  general  change  had  made  so  total 
an  alteration,  not  merely  in  the  social  relations  and 
relative  powen  of  the  states  of  Europe^  but  ^n  the 
iiabits,  sentiments,  and  principles  of  the  inhabitanui, 
that  It  appeared  altogether  impossible  to  restore 
the  9riginal  system  as  it  existed  before  1792.  The 
conhnent  resembled  the  wrecks  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
^n  after  the  great  conflagration  in  1666^  when  the 
boundaries  of  mdividunl  property  were  so  completely 
obliterated  and  confounded,  that  the  king  found  him- 
self oUiged,  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  to  make 
new,  and  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  distributions  of 
the  ground,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  streets  upon  a 
plan  more  regular,  and  belter  fitted  to  the  improved 
condiuon  of  tne  a^.  That  which  proved  ultimately 
an  advantage  to  London,  may  perhaps  produce  sim- 
ilar good  consequences  to  the  civdized  world,  and  a 
better  and  more  permanent  order  of  things  may  be 
expected  to  arise  out  of  that  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed. In  that  case,  the  next  generation  may  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  storms  wiih  which  iheir 
fathers  had  to  contend.  We  nrc,  howov»r,  far  from 
approving  of  some  of  the  uncerern onions  appro- 


priations of  tprritoiT  which  were  miuie  upon  this 
occasion,  which,  did  our  limits  wtat  of  aatsrins 
into  the  discussion,  carried,  we  think,  the  obb  qc 
superior  force  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ooold 
be  justified  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  aOies 
acted 

Amid  the  labours  of  the  congreaiL  that  attention 
was  turned  on  the  condition  of  the  kin^om  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  it  was  urged  by  Talleyrand,  in  particular, 
that  allowing  the  existence  of  the  sovereigntjf  of 
Murat  in  that  beautifiil  kingdom,  was  piuscivuift 
at  the  risk  of  future  danger  to  Europe,  an  empinb 
founded  on  Napoleon's  pnnciples,  and  governed  by 
his  brother-in-law.  It  was  answered  truhr,  that  it 
was  too  late  to  challenge  thefoimdation  of  Marat's 
right  of  sovereignty,  after  having  gl&dly  accepted 
and  availed  themsdves  of  his  assistanoe,  in  the  war 
against  Bonaparte.  Talleyrand,  by  exhibiting  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  train  of  correspondence* 
between  Bonaparte,  his  sister  Caroline^  and  Murat, 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  latter  was  insinceK^ 
when  seeming  to  act  in  concert  with  the.  allies.  Tlia 
duke  was  of  opinion,  that  the  letters  did  not  prove 
treachery,  though  they  indicated  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  Murat  took  part  against  his  brothesHn- 
law  and  benefactor,  with  considerable  relnctanosL 
The  matter  was  now  in  agitation  before,  the  con- 
gress; and  Muret,  conceiving  his  power  in  dangor, 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  rash  expedient  oi  cban^ 
ing  sides  once  more,  and  again  to  nave  reneH-ed  his 
intercourse  with  Napoleon.  The  contiguity  of  Elba 
to  Naples  rendered  this  a  matter  of  httie  difficulty ; 
and  they  had,  besides,  the  active  assistance  of  Pta- 
line^  who  went  and  came  between  Italy  and  her 
brother's  little  court  NapoleoiL  however,  at  all 
times  resolutely  denied  that  he  had  any  precise  share 
or  knowledge  of  the  enterprise  which  Murat  medi- 
tated. 

The  King  of  Franco,  in  the  mean  whiles  recalled 
by  proclamation  all  Frenchmen  who  were  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  and  directed  the  title  of  Kjng 
Joachim  to  be  omitted  in  the  royal  almsnac. 

Murat,  alarmed  at  this  indication  of  hostile  in- 
tentions, earned  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
France,  in  the  course  of  which  s  letter  was  inter- 
cepted, directed  to  the  King  of  Naples,  from  Gen> 
eral  Excelsman,  professing,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  others,  devoted  attachment,  and  aasoriilit 
him  that  thousands  of  officers,  formed  in  hta  school 
and  under  his  eye,  would  have  been  ready  at  hi* 
call,  had  not  matters  taken  a  satisfactory  torn.  In 
consequence  of  this  letter,  Excelsman  was  in  the 
firat  place  put  on  half  pay,  and  sent  fhmi  PartsL 
which  order  he  refused  to  ooey.  Next  he  was  tried 
before  a  court-martial,  and  tnumphanthr  acquitted. 
He  was  admitted  to  kiss  the  king's  han<L  and  swear 
to  him  fidelity  d  toutet  iprouvet.  How  he  k^t  his 
word  will  presently  appear.  In  the  mean  time  the 
king  had  need  of  mitnful  adherents,^ for  the  nets  dT 
conspiracy  were  closing  fast  aronndnim. 

The  plot  formed  against  Louis  XVuin  eompr^ 
bended  two  enterprises.  The  first  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elbe, 
when  the  universal  good-will  of  the  soldiers  the 
awe  inspired  by  his  name  and  character,  ami  the 
suspicions  and  insinuations  spread  widelv  against 
the  Bourbons,  together  with  the  hope  ot  reoover- 
ing  what  the  nation  considered  as  the  lost  gtory  of 
France,  were  certain  to  ensure  him  a  general  good 
reception.  A  second,  or  subordinate  braneh  of  the 
conspiracy,  concerned  the  insurrection  of  a  body  of 
troops  under  General  L'Allemand,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  the  northeast  of  Prance,  and  to  whom  was 
committed  the  charge  of  intercepdni;  the  rea%at  of 
the  king  and  royal  family  from  Pans^  and,  seiiinr 
them,  to  detain  them  as  hostages  at  the  restored 
emperor's  pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  at  what  particular  period 
of  his  residence  in  Elba,  Napoleon  gave  an  express 
consent  iC  what  was  proposed,  and  disposed  himself 
to  assume  the  part  destined  lor  him  in  theexcnionil- 
nary  drama.  We  should  suppose^  however,  his  rssO' 
lution  was  adopted  about  that  time  when  his  man* 
*  [Sec  PvtiuMntaiT  DitiftfeM.  vol  xxxl  UIS.| 
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ner  changed  oonpletely  towards  the  British  envoy 
residing^  alliis  Uttie  coart,  and  when  he  assumed  the 
airs  of  inaceeasible  and  imperial  state,  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  as  an  inconvenient  observer,  Sir  Niel 
Campbell,  to  whom  he  had  before  seemed  rather 
partial.  His  motions  after  that  time  have  been  de- 
scribed, so  far  as  we  have  access  to  know  them. 
It  was  on  Sunday,  26th  February,  that  Napoleon 
embarked  with  his  guards  on  board  the  flotilla,  con- 
sisting of  the  Inconstant  brig,  and  six  other  small 
vessels,  upon  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
adventurous  expeditions  that  was  ever  attempted.* 
The  force,  with  which  he  was  once  more  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  France,  amounted  but  to  about  a 
thousand  men.  To  keep  the  undertaking  secret,  his 
aister  Pauline  gave  a  ball  on  the  night  ofnis  depart- 
ure^ and  the  omters  were  unexpectedly  summoned, 
after  leaving  the  entertainment,  to  go  on  board  the 
little  squadron. 

In  his  passage  Napoleon  encountered  two  great 
risks.  The  first  was  from  meeting  a  royal  French 
lrigate,t  who  hailed  the  Inconstant  The  guards 
were  ordered  to  put  off  their  caps,  and  go  down 
below,  or  lie  upon  the  deck,  while  the  captain  of  the 
Inconstant  exchanged  some  civilities^  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  frigate,  with  whom  he  chanced  to  be 
.  acquainted  {  and  heing  well  known  in  these  seas, 
was  permitted  to  pass  on  without  further  inquiry. 
The  second  danger  was  caused  by  the  pursuit  of  Sir 
Niel  Campbell,  m  the  Partridge  sloop  of  war,  who, 
following  from  Elba,  where  he  had  learned  Napo- 
leon's escape^  with  the  determination  to  capture  or 
sink  the  fiotiUa,  could  but  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
the  vessels  as  they  landed  their  passengers.^ 

This  was  on  the  first  of  March,  when  Napoleon, 
causing  his  followers  once  more  to  assume  the  three- 
coloured  cockade,  disembarked  at  Cannes,  a  small 
seaport  in  the  snlf  of  Ssint  Juan,  not  far  from  Fre- 
Jiis,  which  had  seen  him  land,  a  single  individual, 
returned  from  Egypt,  to  conquer  a  mighty  empire ; 
had  beheld  him  set  sail,  a  terrified  exue,  to  occupy 
.  the  place  of  his  banishment:  and  now  again  wit- 
nessed his  return,  a  daring  adventurer,  to  throw  the 
dice  once  more  for  a  throne  or  a  grave.  A  small 
party  of  bis  guard  presented  themselves  before  An- 
tibes,  but  were  made  prisoners  by  General  Corsin, 
the  governor  of  the  place. 

Undismayed  by  a  circumstance  so  unfavourable, 
Napoleon  mstantlv  began  bis  march  at  the  head  of 
.  scarce  a  thousand  men,  towards  the  centre  of  a 
kingdom  fl'om  which  he  had  been  expelled  with 
execrations,  and  where  bis  rival  now  occupied  in 
peace  an  hereditary  throne.  For  some  time  the  in- 
nabitanis  gazed  on  them  with  doubtful  and  aston- 
ished eyes,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  assist  them  as 
friends,  or  to  oppose  them  as  invaders.  A  few  peas- 
ants cried  F{i»«  VEmptreur!  but  the  adventurers 
Bsceived  neither  countenance  nor  opposition  from 
thoee  of  the  higher  ranks.  On  the  evening  of  9d 
March,  a  day  and  a  half  after  landing,  the  little  band 
of  invaders  reached  Ceremin,  havmg  left  behind 
them  their  small  train  of  artillery,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  make  forced  marches.  As  Napoleon  ap- 
proached Dauphin^,  called  the  cradle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  peasants  greeted  him  with  more  general 
welcome,  but  still  no  proprietors  appeared,  no  clergy, 
no  public  functionaries.  But  they  were  now  near  to 
those  by  whom  the  success  or  rmn  of  the  expedition 
must  be  decided. 

*  I"  At  tUa  tints  there  wae  e  verr  imlty  eumiinff  Uttle  French 
«cir8M  It  Elba.  Napoleon  meteoded  to  be  very  mofry  with  her, 
•ayinc  sbe  waa  a  ipy  of  the  Bouibona,  and  ordcrad  her  out  of  the 
wand  in  twenty-four  houn.  Captain  Adye  took  her  in  his  veuel 
to  Lofhoni :  Sir  Niel  Campbell  went  at  the  same  time :  and 
dnriof  this  ahpenoe.  od  Sanday,  the  96th  Pebitnuy,  a  ■ifoai  gun 
ytM  fired  at  tour  in  the  aAenioon,  the  drunM  beat  to  arms,  the 
offlcon  tumbled  what  they  could  of  their  effects  into  flour  tacki, 
the  m«o  arranged  their  knapsacki.  the  embarcatton  benn,  and  at 
aigbt  in  the  eTenioK  they  were  nnder  weigh."— MeMoraNe  fiiren<», 

t  [The  Zephyr.  Captain  Andrieu-I 

I  I"  He  aaked  how  the  emperor  did.  Napolron  replied  through 
tbm  apeaking  trampet,  '  II  ee  porte  I  merveille.'  "^Memorable 
~      »,  p.«l.I 


ft  iLoid  Caatlereagh  staled,  in  the  House  of  Oomroona,  Tth 
Aptll,  1815,  th^Napoi4M)n  was  not  considered  as  a  prisouor  at 
Blba.  and  that  ffhe  should  leave  it  the  allies  had  no  right  to  arrest 


Soult,  the  minister  of  war,  had  ordered  some  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  be  mofed  into  the  country  be- 
twixt Lyons  and  Chamberri,  to  supnort,  as  he  after- 
ward alleged,  the  hidi  language  which  Talleyrand 
had  been  of  late  holding  at  the  Congress,  by  show- 
ing that  France  was  in  readiness  mr  war.  If  the 
mar^chal  acted  with  good  faith  in  this  measure,  he 
was  at  least  most  unfortunate ;  for,  as  he  himself 
admits,  even  in  his  attempt  at  exculpation,  the 
troops  were  so  placed  as  if  they  had  been  purposely 
thrown  in  Bonaparte* s  way,  and  proved  unhappily 
to  consist  of  corps  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  ex- 
emperoHs  person.fl  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  sey- 
enth  regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Labfdoy^  arrived  at  Grenoble.  He  was  young, 
nobly  born,  handsome,  and  distinguished  as  a.  mii- 
iiaiT  man.  His  marriage'  having  connected  him 
with  the  noble  and  loyal  family  of  Damas,  he  pro- 
cured preferment  and  active  employment  from 
Louis  aVIU.  through  their  interest,  and  thev  were 
induced  even  to  pledge  themselves  for  his  ndelity. 
Yet  Lab6doydre  tiad  been  engaged  by  Cambrone 
deep  in  the  conspiracy  of  Elba,  and  used  the  com- 
mand thus  obtained  for  the  destruction  of  the  mon- 
arch by  whom  he  was  trusted. 

As  Napoleon  approached  Grenoble,  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  outposts  of  the  garrison,  who  drew 
out,  but  seemed  irresolute.  Bonaparte  halted  his 
own  little  parly,  and  advanced  almost  alone,  ex- 
posing his  breast,  as  he  exclaimed,  "He  who  will 
kill  lus  Emperor,  let  him  now  work  his  pleasure.'* 
The  appeal  wiCs  irresisiible— the  soldiers  threw  down 
ih&T  arms,  crowd^  round  the  general  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory,  and  shouted  Vive  VEm- 
vertur!  In  the  mean  while,  Labfedoy^re.  at  the 
head  of  two  battalions,  was  sallying  from  the  gates 
of  Grenoble.  As  they  advanced  he  displayed  an 
eagle,  which,  like  that  of  Marius,  worshipped  by  the 
Roman  conspirator,  had  been  carefully  preserved  to 
be  the  type  of  civil  war ;  at  the  same  time  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  the  three-coloured  cock- 
ades, which  he  had  concealed,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
drum.  They  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  It 
was  in  this  moment  that  Mar^chal  de  Camp  Dee 
Yilliers,  the  superior  officer  of  Lab^doy^re,  arrived 
on  the  root,  alarmed  at  what  waa  taking  place,  and 
expostulated  with  the  young  military  fanatic  and 
the  soldiers.  He  was  compelled  to  retire.  Greneral 
Marchand,  the  loyal  commandant  at  Grenoble,  had 
as  little  influence  on  the  troops  remaining  in  the 
place :  they  made  him  prisoner,  and  deUverea  up  the 
city  to  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  was  thus  at  the  head 
of  nearly  three  thousand  soldiers,  with  a  suitable 
train  of  artillery,  and  a  corresponding  ^uantitv  of 
ammunition.  He  acted  with  a  moderauon  which 
his  success  could  well  aflford,  and  dismissed  General 
Marchand  uninjured. 

When  the  Arst  news  of  Napoleon's  arrival  reach- 
ed Paris,  it  excited  surprise  rather  than  alarm  ;ir  but 
when  he  was  found  to  traverse  the  country  without 
opposition,  some  strange  and  combined  treason  be- 
gan to  be  f^enerally  apprehended.  That  the  Bourbons 
might  not  be  wantine  to  their  own  cause,  Monsieur, 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  set  out  for  Lyons^and  the 
Duke  D'Angoultoie  repaired  to  Nismes.  The  Le 
gislative  bodies,  and  most  of  the  better  classes,  de 
dared  for  the  royal  cause.  The  residents  of  the 
various  powers  hastened  to  assure  Louis  of  the  sup- 
port of  their  sovereigns.    Corpa  of  volunteers  were 

■  f "  Stmlt  did  not  betray  Louis,  nor  was  he  privv  to  my  rehira 
and  landing  in  Franoe.  For  some  days,  he  thought  tliat  I  w^ 
mad,  and  that  I  must  certain!/  be  lost  Notwithstanding  thn> 
aupearancos  were  so  much  agamst  Urn,  and  without  intending  itt 
Ms  acts  lamed  out  to  be  so  favourable  to  my  pnueds,  tiiat,  wm 
I  on  his  juiy,  and  ignorant  of  idiat  I  know,  I  should  condemn  faun 
for  having  betrayed  Louia.  But  he  really  waa  not  privy  to  it"—' 
Napolbon,  lot  Cua,  t  i  d.  843 ;  CMeara.  v.  i.  p.  SM.]  , 

If  ["The  Royalbts  made  a  modcery  of  this  terror:  it  was 
»inm(g6  to  hear  them  say  that  this  evwit  waa  the  most  mrtonata 
thing  poesible,  beeause  we  should  be  ralieyed  from,  Bonaparte  t 
for  the  two  efanrabcrs  would  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Usf 
absohite  power— as  if  absolute  power  was  a  thnjg  to  be  gfven.*'-- 
Mad.  db  Stabl>  t  iii.  p.  188.  ^*  Yesterday  the  king  received  Um 
diplomflilic  oorpB.  His  majesty  said  to.,the  ambassadors.  '  write 
to  your  respective  oodrta  that  I  am  well,  and  that  the  fooBsJi  «D- 
terpriae  of  that  man  shall  as  little  disturb  the  tranquilhty  of  *^ 
rope,  as  it  baa  dtatoibad  mine.'  "—afsnifMir.  Maieh  8.; 
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nifled  both  ttaam  t^d  RovjiUfltA  and  the  ponttittt- 
tional  or  xhoderato  party.  The  most  animatinK  pro- 
clamations called  the  people  to  arms.  An  adimress 
by  the  celebrated  Bei^amin  Constant,  one  of  the 
roost  distuiKuished  of  the  moderate  party,  was  re- 
markable for  its  eloquence.  It  placed  in  the  most 
striking  fifiht  the  contrast  between  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  the  usur- 
pation of  an  Attila,  or  Genghis,  who  governed  only 
bv  the  sword  of  his  Mamelukes.  It  reminded  France 
or  the  general  detestation  with  which  Bonaparte 
had  been  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  and  proclaim- 
ed Frenchmen  to  be  the  scorn  of  Europe,  should 
they  again  stretch  their  hands  volun tardy  to  the 
shackles  which  they  had  burst  and  hurled  from 
them.   All  were  summoned  to  arms,  more  especially 


with  Bonaparte,  war,  misery,  and  desolation.''  Even 
a  more  animating  appeal  to  popular  feeling  was 
made  by  a  female  on  the  staircase' of  the  Tuueries, 
who  exclaimed,  "  If  Louis  had  not  m^  enough  to 
fight  for  him,  let  him  call  on  the  widows  and  cliild- 
less  mothers  who  have  been  rendered  such  by  Na- 
poleon." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  demonstrations  of  zeal, 
the  public  mind  had  been  much  influenced  by  the 
causes  of  discontent  which  had  been  so  artfully 
enlarged  upon  for  many  months  past.  The  decided 
Royalists  were  few,  tne  ConBtitutionalists  luke- 
warm. It  became  every  moment  more  likely,  that 
not  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  the  sword  of  the 
army,  must  determine  the  controversy.  Soult, 
whose  conduct  had  given  much  cause  for  suspi- 
cion,* which  was  augmented  by  his  proposal  to  call 
out  the  officers  who  since  the  restoration  had  been 
placed  on  half-pay,  resigned  his  office,  and  wafl 
succeeded  by  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre,  less  renowned 
as  a  soldier,  but  more  trustworthy  as  a  subject. 
A  camp  was  established  at  Melun—trDops  were  as- 
sembled there — and  as  much  care  as  possible  was 
used  in  selecting  the  troops  to  whom  the  royal  cause 
was  to  be  intrusted. 

In  the  mean  time.  Fortune  had  not  entirely  aban- 
doned the  Bourbons.  That  part  of  the  Bonapartist 
conspiracy  which  was  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
north  was  discovered  and  disconcerted.  Lefebvre 
Desnonettes,  discreditably  known  in  England  by 
his  breach  of  parole,  with  the  two  Qenerals  Lalle- 
mand,  were  the  agents  in  this  plot.  ,  On  the  10th 
March,  Lefebvre  marched  forward  his  regiment  to 
join  Bonaparte ;  but  the  officers  having  discovered 
his  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  arrest  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  two 
Lallemands  put  the  garrison  of  Lisle,  to  the  num- 
ber of  6000  men,  in  motion,  by  means  of  forged 
orders,  declaring  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Paris. 
But  Mar^chal  Mortier  meeting  the  troops  on  the 
march,  detected  and  defeated  the  conspiracy,  by 
which,  had  it  taken  effect,  the  king  and  royal  family 
must  have  been  made  prisoners.  The  Lallemands 
were  taken,  and  to  have  executed  them  on  the  spot 
as  traitors,  might  have  struck  a  wholesome  terror 
into  such  officers  as  still  heaiMited;  but  the  minis- 
ters of  the  king  did  not  possess  energy  enough  for 
BUCB  a  crisis.t 

The  progress  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  uninterrupted.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  Lyons, 
Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  advice  and  influence  of  Mar^chal 
Macdonald,  endeavoured  to  retain  the  troops  in 
their  duty,  and  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  king.  The  latter,  chiefly  manufacturers,  afraid 
of  being  undersold  by  those  of  England  in  their  own 
market,  shouted  openly,  "  Vtt»e  t£mperewr  V  The 
troops  of  the  line  remained  silent  and  gloomy. 
*  How  will  your  soldiers  behave  1*'  said  Monsieur 
t^  the  colonel  of  the  13th  Dragoons.     The  colonel 


*  ("lampemiadedUnttlwitttpleigaof  Mi 
I  put  b  gnmndien."— Mas.  ub  8tasl,  t  Hi 
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refisrrediuratothementliemadTefi.  Tfaoraoawna^ 
candidly,  that  they  would  fight  for  Niyoleon  alono. 
Monsieur  dismounted,  and  addressea  the  aolditf» 
individually.  To,  one  veteran,  covered  widi  scai^, 
and  decorated  with  medals,  toe  priaoe  said,  "A- 
brave  soldier  like  you,  at  least  will  cry.  Kum  /• 
^oi/"— "Tou  deceive  yoars^"^  aBswered  th»soU- 
dier.  **  No  one  here  wul  fight  against  his  &thec^-l 
will  cry,  Vive  Napoleon  f*  The  eflbrts  of  Macdoa* 
aid  were  oqtmlly  vain.  Ha  endeavoored  lo  move 
two  battalions  to  oppose  the  entry  of  Bonapan^t 
advanced  guard.  So  soon  as  the  troopa  came  ia 
presence  of  each  other,  they  broke  their .raoke,  and 
mingled  together  in  the  general  cry  of  '*  Viwe  fEn^ 
pereur  r  Macdonald  would  have  been  made  piie* 
oner,  but  the  forces,  whom  he  had  just  commanded 
would  not  permit  this  ^naununation  of  revolL  Mmi* 
sieur  was  obliged  to  escape  from  Lyons,  almost 
alone.  The  guard  of  honour  formed  by  the  eitixena, 
to  attend  the  person  of  the  secoxtd  of  the  BourbcMi 
family,  ofierea  their  servieea  to  NapoleoBf  bat  b« 
refused  them  with  con|erapt,  while  he  sent  a  croesoC 
honour  to  a  single  dragoon,  who, had  the  loyalty  wad 
devotion  to  attend  Monsieur  in  his  retreat 

Bonaparte,  now  master  of  the  andeat  capital  of 
the  Gauls,  and  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  was  ae- 
knowledged  by  Ma^n,  Chalons,  Dijon,  and  almost 
all  Burgundy.  Marseilles,  on  the  contra^,  and  ail' 
Provence,  declared  against  the  invader,  and  the  foiw 
mer  city  set  a  price  upon  hi?  head. 

Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  halt  at  Lyons  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  forces;  and,  being  mned 
bv  some  of  the  civilians  of  his  party,  he  needed  time 
also  to  organize  his  government  and  administraiion. 
Hitherto,  the  addresses  which  he  had  published  had 
been  of  a  military  character,  abounding  wiik  the 
Oriental  imagery  which  Bonaparte  ree^raed  as  e»> 
sential  to  eloquence,  promising  that  victory  ^oold 
move  at  the  charging  step,  and  that  iheeagle  afaeoid 
flv  with  the  naiionarcoloum  from  steeple  to  steeple, 
till  she  perched  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dsnae.  The 
present  decrees  were  of  a  diflerent  character,  and 
related  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  his  projected 
administration. 

Cambac^rds  was  named  his  minister  of  justioep 
Fouche,  that  of  police,  (a  boon  to  the  revolution-' 
ists  0  Davoust  was  made  miniater  of  war.  Decrees 
upon  decrees  issued  forth,  with  a  rapidity  which 
snowed  how  Bonaparte  had  employed  those  atud^ 
ous  hours  at  Elba,  which  he  was  supposed  to  hnvo 
dedicated  to  the  composition  of  his  ttismoirs.  l%ev 
ran  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  by  the  mntce  of  Goo, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  were  dated  on  chs 
13th  March,  although  not  promolgatad  ontil  the 
2l8t  of  that  month.  The  first  of  these  decices  sbro^ 
gated  all  changes  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  triba 
nals  which  had  taken  place  duiing  the  absence  oi 
Napoleon.  The  second  displaeed  all  offieera  b»- 
longing  to  the  class  of  emigrants,  and  introdnosd 
into  the  army  by  the  king.  The  third  sttpinussed 
the  order  of  St.  Louis,  the  white  fiag  and  ooekade^ 
and  other  royal  emblems,  and  restoied  the  thne- 
colouned  banner  and  the  imperial  symbola  of  Boos* 
parte's  au^oiity.  The  same  decree  abolished  the 
Swiss  Gruerd,  and  the  household  troops  of  the  kingL 
The  fourth  sequestered  the  eflects  of  the  Bottrhsns 
A  similar  ordinance  aequeaiered  the  reslaied  piopertf 
of  emigrant  families,  and  was  so  ariAilly  worded  a* 
to  represent  great  changes  of  property  having  taken 
place  in  this  manner.  The  fifth  decree  of  Lyone 
suppressed  the  ancient  nobility  and  feudal  titles,  and 
formally  confirmed  proprietors  of  national  domain* 
in  their  possessions.  The  «xth,  declared  senteDoa 
of  banishment  against  all  emigrants  not  erased  from 
the  list  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons^ 
to  which  was  added  confiscation  of  their  property. 
The  seventh  restored  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  every 
respect  as  it  had  existed  under  the  emperor,  uniting 
to  its  funds  the  confiscated  revenues  of  the  order  ef 
St.  Louis.  The  eighth  and  last  decree  was  the  most 
important  of  all.  Under  pretence  that  enqpanta 
who  had  borne  arms  against  France,  hadhesa  latio* 
ducod  into  the  body  of  the  Peers,,  sod  thai  tba 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  already  sat  for  the  leicnl 
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time,  hjdiisoltwl  botb  Gfaamben,  tad  convoked  Uie 
^Blo^Uifil  GoUegee  of  me  empire,  in  order  that  they 
miffht  hold,  in  the  eneoing  month  of  May,  an  ex- 
traordinary assembly  of  the  Champ-de-Juai.    This 
•toonvoeation,  for  which  the  mventor  found  a  name 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Franka.  was  to  have 
two  objects:  first,  to  make  snch  alterations  and 
relcinnations  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  as 
Otfcnmetances  should  render  advisable  $  secondly, 
to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperess  and  of 
the  King  of  Rome. 
We  cannot  pause  to  criticise  these  various  enact- 

Ssnts.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remarked, 
at  iiey  were  admirably  calculated  to  serve  Napo- 
leon's cause.  Thev  flattered  the  army,  and  at  the 
same  time  heated  their  resentment  against  the  emi- 

f  rants,  by  insinuating  that  they  had  heen  sacrificed 
y  Louis  to  the  interest  of  these  bis  followers.  They 
held  out  to  the  Republicans  a  speedy  prospect  of  con- 
fiscation^ proscnptionsj  and  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment; while  the  Imperialists  were  gratified  with  a 
Tiew  of  ample  funds  for  oensions,  offices  and  non- 
<yrary  decorations.  To  the  proprietors  of  national 
•^mains  was  promised  security ;  to  the  Parisians, 
the  spectacle  of  the  Champ-de-Mai :  and  to  all 
Franoe.  peace  and  tranquillity,  since  the  arrival  of 
the  emperess  and  her  son,  so  confidently  asserted  to 
be  St  hand,  must  be  considered  as  a  pledge  of  the 
Aiendship  of  Austria.  Russia  was  also  said  to  be 
ftiendlv  to  Napoleon,  and  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
toward  the  members  of  Bonaparte's  family,  was 
ftwidly  appealed  to  as  evidence  or  the  fact  England, 
It  vras  averred,  befriended  him,  else  how  could  he 
bav«  escaped  from  an  isle  surrounded  by  her  naval 
foreo  ?  Prussia,  therefore,  alone,  might  be  hostile 
and  unappeased ;  but,  unsupported  by  the  other  bel- 
ligerent powers,  Prussia  must  remain  passive,  or 
^onld  soon  be  reduced  to  reason.  The  very  pleasure 
in  mortifying  one,  at  least,  of  ^e  late  victors  of 
l^an&  gave  a  zest  and  poignancy  td  the  revelation, 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  other  great  states 
wouldj  according  to  Bonaparte,  render  easy  and 
peaceful.  Such  news  were  carefully  dissemmated 
through  France  by  Napoleon's  adherents.  They 
preceded  his  march,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
to  receive  him  as  their  destined  ntaster. 

On  the  19th,  Bonaparte  recommenced  his  journey, 
•nd,  advancing  through  Ma^n,  Chalons,  and  Duon, 
he  reached  Auxerre  on  the  17th  March.  His  own 
mode  of  travelling  rather  resembled  that  of  a  prince, 
who,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  state,  wishes  to  extri- 
cate himself^  as  much  as  possible,  from  its  tram- 
mels, than  that  of  an  adventurer  coming  at  the  head 
4>f  an  army  of  insurgents,  to  snatch  a  crown  from 
the  head  of  the  lawful  monarch  who  wore  it.  He 
travelled  several  hours  in  advance  of  bis  army,  of^en 
without  any  guard,  or,  at  most,  attended  only  by  a  few 
I'oKsh  lancers.  The  country  through  whicn  he  jour- 
neyed was  favourable  to  his  pretensions.  It  had  been 
severely  treated  by  the  allies  during  the  military  ma- 
nmuvres  of  the  last  campaign,  and  the  dislike  of  the 
flnffering  inhabitants  extended  itself  to  the  family 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  by  the  influence  of 
these  strangers.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  late 
empert)r  among  them  alone,  withotit  guards,  inquir 
ing,  with  his  usual  appearance  of  active  'jiterest, 
into  the  extent  of  their  losses,  and  making  liberal 
promises  to  repair  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
should  rather  remember  the  battles  he  had  fought  in 
their  behalf  against  the  foreigners,  than  think  on  the 
probability  that  his  presence  among  them  might  be 
the  precursor  of  a  second  invasion. 

The  revolutionary  fever  preceded  Bonaparte  like 
an  epidemic  disorder.  The  1 4th  regimen  t  of  1  ancers, 
qoartered  at  Auxerre,  trampled  under  foot  the  white 
oockadeat  the  first  signal ;  the  sixth  re^ment  of  lan- 
cers dedared  also  for  iNapoleon,  and  without  waiting 
for  orders,  drove  a  few  soldiers  of  the  household 
troops  from  Montereau,  and  secured  that  important 
poet,  which  oommands  the  passage  of  the  Seine. 

The  dismay  of  the  royal  government  at  the  revolt 
of  Lyons,  was  much  mcreased  by  false  tidings 
which  had  been  previously  circulated,  giving  an 
•ocount  of  a  pretended  victory  obtained  by  the  Roy- 
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aliat  party  in  (rant  of  that  town.  The  oonapoicy  was 
laid  so  deep,  and  extended  so  widely  through  eveiT 
branch  of  the  government,  that  those  concerned 
contrived  to  send  this  false  report  to  Paris  in  a  demi- 
official  form,  by  means  of  the  telegraph.  It  h«d 
the  expected  eflect,  first,  in  suspending  the  prepi^- 
tions  of  the  loyal  party,  and  afterward  in  deepeimig 
the  anxiety  which  overwhelmed  them,  when  Mon- 
sieur, returning  almost  unattended,  brought  the  news 
ot  his  bad  success. 

At  this  moment  of  all  but  desperation.  Foueh6 
oflered  his  assistance  to  the  almost  defenceless  king. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  char- 
acter of  his  old  master.  Napoleon,  the  deeper  became 
his  conviction,  that  they  knew  each  other  too  well 
ever  to  resume  an  attitude  of  mutual  confidence. 
Nothing  deterred,  therefore,  by  the  communications 
which  he  had  opened  with  the  Imperialists,  he  now 
demanded  a  secret  audience  of  the  king.  It  was 
refused,  but  his  communications  were  received 
through  the  medium  of  two  confidential  persons 
deputed  bv  Louis2  Fouch6's  language  to  them  was 
that  of  a  Dold  empiric,  to  whom  patienta  have  re- 
course in  a  moment  of  despair,  and  who  confidently 
undertake  the  most  utterly  hopeless  cases.  Like 
such,  he  exacted  absolute  reliance  on  his  skill— the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  his  injunctions—the 
most  ample  reward  for  his  promised  services ;  ai;d 
as  such,  too,  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  confidence  m 
the  certainty  of  his  remedy,  whilst  observing  a  va^e 
yet  studious  mystery  about  the  in^edients  of  which 
It  was  composed,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  would 
operate.  He  required  of  Louis  XVIII.  that  he  should 
surrender  afl  the  executive  authority  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  all  the  ministerial  offices  to  himself  an^ 
those  whom  he  should  appoint :  which  two  condi- 
tions being  granted,  he  undertook  to  put  a  period  jo 
Bonaparte's  expedition.  The  Memoirs  of  this  bold 
intrifoier  affirm,  that  he  meant  to  assemble  all  that 
remained  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  oppose  the 
doctrines  of  Liberty  and  Equality  to  those  of  the  glory 
of  France,  in  the  sense  understood  by  Bonaparte.* 
What  were  the  means  that  such  politicians,  so  united, 
had  to  oppose  to  the  army  of  France,  Fouch^  has 
not  informed  us  ;t  but  it  is  probable,  that,  to  stop  the 
advance  of  10,000  armed  men,  against  whom  the 
revolutionists  could  now  scarce  even  array  the  mob 
of  the  suburbs,  the  ex-minister  of  police  must  have 
meditated  the  short  sharp  remedy  o(  Napoleon's 
assassination,  for  accomplishing  which,  he,  if  any 
man,  could  have  found  trusty  agents. 

The  king  having  refused  proposals,  which  went 
to  preserve  his  sceptre  by  taking  it  out  of  his  hands, 
and  by  further  unexplained  means,  the  morality  of 
which  was  liable  to  just  suspicioiuFouchd  saw  himself 
obhged  to  carry  hisintri^es  to  the  service  of  his  old 
master.  He  became,  m  consequence,  so  much  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  RoyaUsts,  that  an  order 
was  issued  for  his  arrest.t  To  the  police  asents,  his 
own  old  dependents,  who  came  to  execute  the  orda, 
he  objected  against  the  formality  of  their  warrant, 
and  stepping  into  his  closet,  as  ii  to  drsw  a  protest 
he  descended  by  a  secret  stair  into  his  garden^  of 
which  he  scaled  the  wall.  His  next  neighooun  into 
whof^e  garden  he  escaped,  was  the  Dutchess  de  St. 
Leu;  so  that  the  fugitive  arrived,  as  if  by  a  trick  of 
the  stable,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  circle  ofchosen  Bo- 
napartists,  who  received  him  with  triumph,  and  con 
sidered  the  mode  of  his  coming  among  them  aa  a 
full  warrant  for  his  fidelity.! 

•  \FMich€.  t  ii.  p.  SIS.] 
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CD  know  what  w«»  th« 

means  wliich  I  propoyd  to  emplor,  in  ordet  to  vnyent  Napoieaa 
fhmt  leachios  Parif ,  I  nfused  to  eommtaiicate  tnem,  twine  detar 
minad  to  diacloae  them  to  no  pnaon  but  the  Wng  hinueDT;  but  I 
DiataatedtiMtl  waaaoraoffoooaa^''— ibid.  p.96ai    ,. 

t  In  the  Memoira  of  Fouchf,  it  m  avowed,  that  tfaia  older  of 
arreat  wan  upon  oo  political  graund.  but  araM  from  tbo  anvy  ol 
Savaiy,  who.  foreaeeiny  that  FoucM!  wodd  be  restored  to  tha 
aitaation  of  miniater  or  police,  which  he  Itimaelf  desired,  on  ac- 
count of  tha  large  sums  which  ware  placed  at  the  disposal  of  that 
functionary,  hoped,  in  this  manner,  to  put  his  lival  out  of  his  hmuL 

f  I"  Hortenae  rereiTcd  me  with  open  arms :  and  as  in  a  won* 
derftil  Arabian  tale.  I  suddenly  fbund  myself  In  the  midst  of  ths 
itUe  €if  the  Bonanartists.  in  the  headquarters  of  the  party,  wbrm 
t  found  mirth,  and  where  my  pieseoce  cansed  an  intozicatioaef 
JQy."«-ibid.  p.  SS8.] 
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Looiis  XVin.  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  another  man  of  the  Revolution,  who, 
without  possessing  the  abilities  of  Fouch^,  was  per- 
haps, had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so,  better  qualified 
than  he  to  have  served  the  kind's  cause.  IVfar^chal 
Ney  was  called  forth  to  lake  the  command  of  an 
army  destined  to  attack  Napoleon  in  the  flank  and 
rear  as  he  marched  towards  Paris,  while  the  forces 
at  Melun  opposed  him  in  front.  He  had  an  audience 
of  the  king  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  he  accepted 
his  appointment  with  expressions  of  the  most  de- 
voted faith  to  the  king,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  bring  Bonaparte  to  Paris  like  a  wild  beast  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  mar^chal  went  to  Besan^n,  where, 
on  the  11th  March,  he  learned  that  Bonaparte 
was  in  possession  of  Lyons.  But  he  continued  to 
make  preparations  for  resistance  and  collected  all 
the  troops  he  could  from  the  adQoining  ^arrisont-. 
To  those  who  objected  to  the  bad  disposition  of  the 
soldiers,  and  remarked  that  he  would  have  difficulty 
in  inducing  them  to  fight  Ney  answered  determin- 
edly, *'  They  shall  fifjhl ;  1  will  take  a  musket  from 
a  grenadier  and  begin  the  action  myself;—!  will  run 
tny  sword  to  the  hilt  in  the  first  who  hesitates  to 
follow  my  example."  To  the  minister  at  war  he 
wrote,  that  all  were  dazzled  by  the  activity  and  rapid 
progress  of  the  invader ;  that  Napoleon  was  favoured 
vv  the  common  people  and  the  soldiers ;  but  that  the 
omoers  and  civn  authorities  were  loyal,  and  he  still 
hoped  "to  see  a  fortunate  close  of  this  mad  enterprise.** 

In  these  dispositions  Nev  advanced  to  Lons-Ie- 
Saulnier.  Here,  on  the  ni^ht  betwixt  the  13th  and 
I4th  March,  he  received  a  letter  from  Napoleon,  sum- 
monins  him  to  join  his  standard,  as  "  bravest  of  the 
brave,''^  a  name  which  could  not  but  awake  a  thou- 
sand remembrances.  He  had  already  sounded  both 
his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  discovered  their  unal- 
terable determination  to  join  Bonaparte.  He  there- 
fore had  it  only  in  his  choice  to  retain  his  command 
by  passing  over  to  tfate  emperor,  or  else  to  return  to 
the  king  without  executing  anything  which  might 
8eem  even  an  effort  at  realizing  his  boast,  and  also 
without  the  army  over  which  ne  had  asserted  his 
possession  of  such  influence. 

Mar^chal  Ney  was  a  man  of  mean  birth,  who, 
by  the  most  desperate  valour,  had  risen  to  the  high- 
est ranks  in  the  army.  His  early  education  had  not 
endowed  him  with  a  delicate  sense  of  honour  or  a 
high  feeling  of  principle,  and  he  had  not  learned 
either  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  weak  man,  with  more  vaqity  than  pride,  and 
who,  therefore,  was  likely  to  A^bI  the  loss  of  power 
more  than  the  loss  of  character.  He  accordingly 
resolved  upon  adhering  to  Napoleon.  Sensible  of 
the  incongruity  of  changing  his  side  so  suddenly,  he 
aflected  to  be  a  deliberate  knave,  rather  than  he 
would  content  himself  with  being  viewed  in  his  real 
character,  of  a  volatile,  light  principled,  and  incon- 
siderate tool.  He  pretended  that  tne  expedition  of 
Napoleon  had  been  long  arranged  between  liimself 
and  the  other  mar^chals.  But  we  are  willing  rather 
to  suppose  that  this  was  matter  of  mere  invention, 
than  to  think  that  the  protestations  noured  out  at 
the  Tnileries,  only  five  days  before,  were,  on  the  part 
of  this  unfortunate  man,  the  efliisions  of  premedi- 
tated treachery. 

The,mar6chal  now  published  an  order  of  the  day, 
declaring  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  lost 
for  ever.  It  was  received  by  the  soldiers  with  rap- 
ture, and  Bonaparte's  standard  and  colours  were  in- 
stantly displayed.  Many  of  the  officers,  however, 
remonstrated,  and  left  their  commands.  One,  be- 
fore he  went  away,  broke  his  aavord  in  two,  and 
threw  the  pieces  at  Ney*8  feet,  saying,  "  It  is  easier 
for  a  man  of  honour  to  break  iron  than  to  infringe 
his  word." 

Ney  was  received  by  Napoleon  with  open  arms.* 

•  r*  R  if  fanpoMible  not  to  condemn  Ney't  cooducL  It  hehoovod 
nmi  to  imitate  Macdonald  and  to  withdraw.  It  out ht,  bowever, 
to  be  added,  that  Generab  Lecouibe  end  Bounnoiit  were  with 
Um  when  he  consented  to  be  led  aatrajr.  Bat,  after  eommittinc 
this  error,  he  ftU  into  a  still  greater  one.  He  wrote  to  Nauolecw 
toacfjuaint  him  with  what  he  had  done,  announcuif  to  mm  at 
the  lame  time,  that  he  waa  about  to  pronoed  to  Aiuorr»«  whera 
M  expected  the  honour  of  eeeiog  him."-8AVABT,  t.  h.  p.  SS8.  J 


His  defection  did  incalculable  damage  to  tile  kini^fl 
cause,  tending  to  show  that  the,  spirit  of  treason 
which  possessed  the  common  soldiera^  had  ascended 
to  and  afiected  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
army. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  while,  notwithstanding 
these  unpromising  circumstance^  used  every  exer- 
tion to  induce  his  subjects  to  continue  in  their  alle- 
giance. He  attended  in  person  the  sitting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  received  with  aoch 
enthusiastic  marks  of  applause,  that  one  would  have 
thought  the, most  active  exertions  must  have  fol- 
low^. Louis  next  reviewed  the  national  guards, 
about  25,000  men,  who  made  a  fimilar  display  of 
loyalty.  He  also  inspected  the  tro9ps  of  the  lioe, 
6000  in  number,  but  his  reception  was  equivocaL 
They  placed  their  caps  on  their  bayonets  in  token  of 
respect,  but  they  raised  no  shouL 

Some  of  those  about  Lotus's  person  continued  to 
believe  that  these  men  were  still  attached  to  the 
king,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  camp  at  Melun,  whicti  was  the  last  remainii]^  > 
point  upon  which  the  royal  party  could  hope  to  make 
a  siana. 

As  a  last  resource^  Louis  convoked  a  general 
council  at  the  Tuilenes  on  the  I8th  March.  The 
generals  present  declared  there  could  be  no  efiectual 
opposition  offered  to  Bonaparte.  The  Royalist  no- 
bles contradicted  them,  and,  after  some  exprassioos 
of  violence  had  been  uttered,  much  misbeconuns 
the  royal  presence,  Louis  was  obliged  to  breik  i^ 
the  meeting,  and  prepare  himself  to  abandon  a  capi- 
tal, which  the  prevalence  of  his  enemies,  and  toe 
distinionof  his  friends,  left  him  no  longer  any  diaooe 
of  defending. 

Meantime  the  two  armies  approached  each  other 
at  Melun  ;  that  of  the  king  was  commanded  by  the 
faithful  MTacdonald.  On  the  20th,  his  troops,  wen 
drawn  up  in  three  lines  to  receive  the  invader&who 
were  said  to  be  advancing  from  Fontainblean.  There 
was  a  long  ^ause  of  suspense,  of  a  nature  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  render  men  more  accessible  to  stroiic 
and  sudden  emotion.  The  glades  of  the  Ibreet,  ana 
the  acclivity  which  ascends  to  it,  were  full  in  view  of 
the  royal  army,  but  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
deep  solitude.  All  was  silence^  except  when  the  re* 
gimental  bands  of  music,  at  the  command  of  the  oif- 
ncers,  who  remained  generally  faithful  played  the 
airs  of  Vive  Henri  Q,uatr9,-^0,Jiiduitd^La  Belie 
GahridUy  and  other  times  connected  witn  the  cause 
and  family  of  the  Bourbons.  The  soundfi  excited  ue 
corresponding  sentiments  among  the  soldiera  At 
length,  about  noon,  the  galloping  of  horse  wa#  heard. 
An  open  carriage  appeared,  surrounded  by  aiewhua- 
Bars,  and  drawn  by  four  horses*  It  came  on  at  fiiU 
speed ;  and  Napoleon,  iumping  from  the  vehicle,  waa 
in  the  midst  of  the  ranks  which  had  been  formed  to 
oppose  him.  His  escort  threw  themselves  from  their 
horses,  mingled  with  their  ancient  comrades,  and  the 
effect  of  their  exhortations  was  instantaneous  on  meo^ 
whose  niinds  were  already  half  made  up  to  the  pur 
pose  wliich  they  now  accomplished.  Theie  was  a 
eeneral  shout  of  Vint  NapoUonl^The  last  armv  oi 
the  Bourbons  passed  from  their  aide,  and  no  fiiruier 
obstruction  existed  betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  capi- 
tal, which  he  was  once  more— but  for  a  brief  Bpaoe~ 
to  inhabit  as  a  sovereign. 

,  Louis  XYIIL  had  anticipated  too  surdy  the  delec> 
tion  which  took  place,  to  await  the  consequence  of 
its  actual  arrival.  The  king  departed  from  Pari* 
escorted  by  his  household,  at  one  in  the  momiog  of 
the  20th  march.  Even  at  that  untimely  hour,  the 
palace  was  surrounded  by  the  national  ouanls,  and 
many  citizens,  who  wept  and  entreatetihim  (o  re- 
main^ offering  to  spend  the  last  drop  of  tlieir  Uood 
for  him.  But  Louis  wisely  declined  acceptini;  of 
sacrifices,  which  could  now  have  availed  nothing 
Escorted  by  his  household  troops,  he  look  the  way 
to  Lisle. ,  Mar^chal  Macdonald,  returning  from  the 
fatal  position  of  Melun,  assumed  the  coromsrid  of 
this  small  body,  which  was  indeed  au^nnanied  bf 
many  volunteers,  but  such  a4  consider^  cheir  zeal* 
oils  wishes,  rather  than  their  power  of  renwmng  aa* 
distance.    The  king'B  condition  was,  however,  pitied 
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and  respected,  and  be  passed  through  Abbeville,  and 
other  garrison  towns,  where  the  soldiers  received 
him  with  sullen  respect ;  and  though  indicating  that 
they  intended  to  join  his  rival,  would  neither  violate 
bis  person  nor  insult  his  misfortunes.  At  Lisle  be 
had  hoped  to  make  a  stand,  but  Mar^cbal  Mortier, 
insisting  upon  the  dissatisfied  and  tumultuary  state 
of  the  garnson,  urged  him  to  proceed,  for  the  safely 
of  his  life ;  and,  compelled  to  a  second  exile,  he  de- 
parted to  Ustend,  and  from  thence  to  Ghent,  where 
ne  established  his  exiled  court.  Mar^chal  Macdon- 
ald  took  leave  of  his_ majesty  on  the  frontiers,  con- 
scious that  by  emigrating  he  must  lose  every  prospect 
of  serving  in  future  either  France  or  her  monarch. 
The  household  troops,  about  two  hundred  excepted, 
were  also  disbanded  on  the  frontiers.  They  had 
been  harassed  in  their  march  thither  by.  some  light 
horse,  and  in  their  attempt  to  regain  their  homes  in 
a  state  of  dispersion,  some  were  slain,  and  almost  all 
were  Dlondered  and  insulted. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Revolution  took  fiill  effect 
at  Paris.  Lavalette,  one  of  Eonaparte's  moat  de- 
cided adherents,  hastened  from  a  place  of  conceal-: 
ment  to  assume  the  management  of  the  post-office 
in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  an  office  which  he  had  en- 
joyed during  his  former  reign.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  intercept  the  royal  proclamations  and  to  an- 
nounce to  every  draartment  officially  the  restoration 
of  the  emperor.  Excelsman,  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  king,  d  Umtea  ipreuvesj  scarce  dry  upon  his  lips, 
took  down  the  wnite  flag,  which  floated  on  the 
Tuileries,  and  replaced  the  three-coloured  banner. , 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  Napoleon  arrived  in 
the' same  open  carriage,  which  he  had  used  since  his 
landing.  There  was  a  aingolar  contrast  betwixt  his 
entry  and  the  d^artare  of  the  king.  The  latter  was 
accompanied  by  the  sobs,  tears,  and  kind  wishes  of 
those  citizens  who  desired  peace  and  tranquillity,  by 
the  wailing  of  the  defenceless,  and  the  anxious  fears 
of  the  wise  and  prudent.  The  lormer  entered  amid  the 

Shouts  pt  arnaeu  columns,  who,  existing  by  war  and 
esoIatioD,  welcomed  with  military  acclamations  the 
chief  who  waa  to  restore  them  to  their  element.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  cheered  in  expectation  of 
employment  and  gratuities,  or  by  instigation  of  their 
ringleaders,  who  were  chiefly  under  the  management 
of  the  police^  and  well  prepared  for  the  event.  But 
among  the  immense  crowds  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
who  turned  out  to  see  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
few  or  none  joined  in  the  gratulation.  Tlie  soldiers 
of  the  guard  resented  their  silence,  commanded  the 
spectators  to  shout,  struck  with  the  flat  of  their 
swords,  and  pointed  their  pistols  at  the  multitude, 
but  could  not,  even  by  these  military  means,  extort 
the  expected  cry  of  Liberty  and  Napoleon,  though 
making  it  plain  by  their  demeanour,  that  the  last,  if 
not  the  first,  was  returned  to  the  Parisians.  In  the 
court  of  the  Carousel,  and  before  the  Tuileries,  all  the 
adherents  of  the  old  imperial  government,  and  those 
who,  having  deserted  Napoleon,  were  eager  to  ex- 

Eiale  their  fault,  by  now  being  firat  to  acknowledge 
im,  were  assembled  to  give  voice  to  their  welcome, 
which  atoned  in  some  degree  for  the  silence  of  the 
streets.  They  crowded  around  him  so  closely,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  exclaim,—"  My  friends,  you 
stifle  me !"  an^  his  adjutants  were  obliged  to  support 
him  in  their  arms  up  toe  grand  staircase,  and  thence 
into  the  Royal  apartments;,  where  he  received  the 
all-hail  of  the  principal  devisers  and  abettors  of  this 
singular  undertaking. 

Never,  in  his  bloodiest  and  most  triumphant  field 
of  battle,  had  the  terrible  ascendeacy  of  Napoleon's 
genius  appeared  half  so  predominant  as  during  his 
march,  or  rather  his  journey,  from  Cannes  to  Paris. 
He  who  left  the  same  coast  dispused  like  a  slave, 
and  weeping  like  a  woman,  for  fear  of  assassination, 
re-appeared^in  grandeur  like  that  of  the  returning 
wave,  which,  the  farther  it  haa  retreated,  is  rolled 
oack  on  the  shore  with  the  more  terrific  and  over- 
whelming violence.  His  looks  seemed  to  possess  the 
pretended  power  of  northern  magicians,  and  blunted 
swords  and  spears.  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave,  who 
came  determined  to  oppose  him  as  he  would  a  wild 
beast,  recognised  his  superiority  when  confronted 
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with  him,  and  sunk  again  into  his  satellite.  .  Yet 

the  lustre  with  which  Napoleon  shone  was  not  that 

of  a  planet  duly  moving  in  its  regular  sphere,  but  that 

of  a  comet,  inspiring  forebodinga  of  pestilence  and 

death,  and 

•'  with  fear  of  dianfe, 

Perpleadng  natjooa." 

The  result  of  his  expedition  was  thus  summed  by 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  best-informed  British 
statesmen.^ 

"  Was  it,"  said  the  accomplished  orator,  "in  the 
power  of  language  to  describe  the  evil  7  Wars  which 
had  raged  for  twenty-five  years  throughout  Europe  j 
which  nad  spread  blood  and  desolation  from  Cadiz 
to  Moscow,  and  from  Naples  to  Copenhagen ;  which 
had  wasted  the  means  of  human  enjoyment,  and 
destroyed  the  instruments  of  social  improvement ; 
which  threatened  to  diffuse  among  the  European  na- 
tions the  dissolute  and  ferocious  habits  of  a  predato* 
ry  soldiery,— at  length  by  one  of  those  viciasitudca 
which  bia  defiance  to  the  foresight  of  man.  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  upon  the  whole  happy  beyond  all 
reasonable  expectation,  with  no  violent  shock  to  na- 
tional independence,  with  some  tolerable  compro- 
mise between  the  opinions  of  the  age  and  the  rever- 
ence due  to  ancient  institutions ;  with  no  too  aignal 
or  mortifying  triumph  over  the  legitimate  interests  or 
avowablo  feelings  of  any  numerous  body  ofmen,  and, 
above  all,  without  those  retaUations  against  nations 
or  partiea  which  beget  new  convulsions^  often  as 
horrible  as  those  which  they  close,  and  perpetuate 
revenge  and  haired  and  blood  from  age  to  age.  Eu- 
rope seemed  to  breathe  after  her  sufferings.  In  the 
midst  of  this  fair  prospect,  and  of  these  consolatory 
hopes,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  escaped  from  Elba; 
three  small  vessela  reached  the  coast  of  Provence  ; 
their  hopes  are  instantly  dispelled ;  the  work  of  our 
toil  and  fortitude  is  undone ;  the  blood  of  Europe  is 
spilt  in  vain— 

Ibi  omnia  efionit  labor  I'* 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

Tariooa  attempti  to  organize  a  defence  for  tbo  Booiboni  &jl.— 
Bonaiiarte,  «ffain  reinatated  on  the  throne  of  France,  is  deairoo* 
of  continttinr  the  peace  with  the  AUiea~4»t  no  anawer  b  re- 
turned to  hia  letteia.— Treaty  of  Vienna.--<SrieTanoee  alleged  bjr 
Bonaparte  in  juatificatioo  of  the  step  ho  had  taken.— Debatea  in 
die  British  House  of  Comniona.on  the  renewal  of  "War.— Mumt 
occupies  Rome  with  80.000  men— his  Proclamation  summoning 
all  Italians  to  arms.— He  advances  agamsl  the  Aitttriana--iB 
repulsed  at  Occhio-Belfc>-defeated  at  t'okntioo— flies  to  Noplea, 
and  thence,  in  disguise,  to  France— where  Napoleon  refusea  to 
receive  him. 

When  Paris  was  lost,  the  bow  of  the  Bourbons 
was  effectually  broken ;  and  the  attempts  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  family  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
evil  hour,  was  honourable  indeed  to  their  own  gal- 
lantry, but  of  no  advantage  to  their  cause. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  consideraDle  body  of  troops,  raised  by  the 
town  of  Marseilles,  and  the  royalists  of  Provence. 
But  being  surrounded  by  General  Gilly,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  hia  arms,  on  condition  of  am- 
nesty to  hia  followers,  and  free  permission  to  him- 
self to  leave  France.  General  urouchy  refused  to 
confirm  this  capitulation,  till  Bonaparte's  pleasure 
waa  known.  But  the  restored  emperor,  not  dis- 
pleased, it  may  be^  to  make  a  display  of  generosity, 
permitted  the  Duke  d'Angoul6me  to  depart  bv  sea 
from  Cette,  only  rejiuiring  his  interference/ with  Louis 
XVIIl.  for  returning  the  crown  jewels  which  the 
king  had  removed  with  him  to  Ghent.t 

Tne  Duke  of  Boorbon  had  retired  to  La  vendee 
to  raise  the  warUke  royalists  of  that  faithful  pro- 
vince. But  it  had  been  previously  occupied  by  sor- 
diers  attached  to  Bona;)arte,  so  judiciously  posted  as 
to  render  an  insurrection  impossible ;  and  the  duke 
found  himself  obliged  to  escape  bv  sea  from  Nantes. 

The  Dutchess  d'AngoulSme,  the  only  remaming 
daughter  of  Louis  XVl.,  whose  childhood  and  youth 

•  Sir  James  Mackintoah.  tSee  Debate  on  Mr.  Abererombie'a 
Motion  reapeciiBC  Bonaptite'a  etrape  Aom  Elba.— Pari.  Deb.  v 
XM.  p.  TaSLl 

t  [Napoleoa  to  Qroucliiy.] 
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lud  iuffered  with  patient  flrmoeM  aa^h  atpniM  of 
vaversity,  showed  on  this  trying  occasion  that  she 
luui  the  active  as  well  as  passive  courage  becoming 
-  the  descendant  of  a  long  hne  of  princes.  She  threw 
herself  into  Boardeaux,  where  the  loyalty  of  Count 
Lynch,  the  mayor,  and  of  the  citizens  m  general, 
promised  her  determined  aid,  and  the  princess  her- 
aelf  stood  forth  anu>ngst  them,  like  one  of  those 
heroic  women  of  the  sge  of  chivalry,  whose  looks 
and  words  were  able  in  moments  oi  peril  to  give 
double  edge  to  men's  swords,  and  double  constancy 
to  their  hearts.  But  unhappily  thefe  was  a  consid* 
erable  garrison  of  troops  of  the  line  in  Bourdeaux. 
who  had  caught  the  general  spirit  of  revol t.  Greneral 
Clausel  also  advanc^  on  the  city  with  a  force  of  the 
same  description.  The  dntchess  m(ide  a  last  effort, 
assembled  around  her  the  officers^  and  laid  their 
duty  before  (hem  in  the  most  touching  and  pathetic 
manner.     But  wh«n  she  saw  their  coldness,  and 


on  board  an  English  frigate,  and  Bourdeaux  opened 
its  gates  to  Clausel,  and  declared  for  the  emperor. 
Thus,  notwithstandmg  the  return  of  Napoleon  was 
Durlrom  being  acceptable  to  the  French  universally, 
or  even  generBll)^  all  open  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment ceased,  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  emperor 
within  aboat  twenty  days  after  he  landed  on  the 
iMaeh  at  Cannes,  with  a  thousand  followers.* 

But  though  he  was  thus  replaced  on  the  throne, 
Napoleon's  seat  was  by  no  means  secure,  unless  he 
could  prevail  upon  the  confederated  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  acknowledge  him  in  the  capacity  of  which 
>their  united  arms  hsd  so  lately  deprived  him.  It  is 
true,  he  had  indirectly  promis^l  war  to  his  soldiers, 
.  bvatigmatizing  the  cessions  made  by  the  Bourbons 
or  what  he  called  the  territory  of  France.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  then,  and  till  his  death's  day,  he  continued 
to  entertain  the  rooted  idea  that  Belgium,  a  posses- 
sion which  France  had  acquired  within  twenty  years, 
was  an  mtegral  portion  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  true, 
Antwerp  and  the  five  hundred  sail  of  the  line  which 
were  to  be  built  there,  continued  through  his  whole 
life  to  be  the  very  Delilah  of  his  imagination.  The 
fause  of  future  war  was,  therefore,  blazing  in  his 
bosom.  But  yet  at  present  he  felt  it  necessary  for 
his  interest  to  assure  the  people  of  France,  that  his 
return  to  the  empire  would  not  disturb  the  treaty  of 
ParuB,  Uiough  it  had  given  the  Low  Countries  to 
Holland.  He  spared  no  device  to  spread  reports  of 
a  pacific  tendency. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  march,  it  was 
afi[irmed  by  his  creatures  that  he  brought  with  him 
a  treaty  concluded  -with  all  the  powers  of  Ehirope 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  repeatedly  averred,  that 
Mana  Louisa  and  her  son  were  on  the  point  of  ar- 
riving in  France,  dismissed  by  her  father  as  a  pledge 
of  reconciUation ;  and  when  she  did  not  appear,  it 
was  insinuated  that  she  was  detained  by  the  Km- 
peror  Francis,  as  a  pledge  that  Bonaparte  should 
observe  his  promise  of  giving  the  French  a  free 
constituuon.  To  such  bare-faced  assertions  he  was 
reduced,  rather  than  admit  that  his  return  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  renewing  hostilides  with  all  En- 
rope. 

MeAntimo  Napoleon  hesitated  not  to  ofTer  to  the 
allied  ministers  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris ;  although,  according  to  his  uniform 
reasoning,  it  involved  the  humiliation  and  disgrace 
of 'France.  He  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  sove- 
reigns, expressing  his  desire  to  make  peace  on  the 
same  principles  which  had  been  arranged  with  the 
Bourbons.  To  these  letters  no  answers  were  re- 
turned«  The  decision  of  the  allies  had  already  been 
adopted. 

•  r*.T1»  retaU  of  Om  nvalisl  entenrbe  ratiwr  eontribatod  to 

S!*^vl"^?l'P****?."-  ^/KV  MV»"M  br  the  oourafe  which 
the  Duke  d'AngouMtne  exhibited  m  La  DrOme-  end  especially 
MadanM  at  BourdiDaiu.  He  admired  the  intrepidity  of  this  her'*ic 
manoem^  whan  the  deaeition  of  an  entire  annf  baa  not  been  able 
to  diipinL  It  was  propoaed  in  couDcil  to  obtain  the  crown  dia- 
■MiMs^J*^^.^^  d'Anfoaltaie.  I  reoommended  the  empemr 
tothrow M. de  VJtioU« mto  the  batf^;  bat  he  #ouU  wAoan- 
■airt."— Foooaa,  l  H  i».  ssi  ] 


The  Coimren  at  Yieima  hai^pmcUbrtiaialalr  w^ 
to  be  dissoged,  when  the  news  at  Bonaparte^s  es- 
cape fiom  Elba  was  laid  before  them  by  Tan^rraiMi^ 
on  the  1 1th  March.  The  astonishing,  as  well  «s  the 
sublime,  approaches  to  the  ludicrous,  and  it  is  a  ca- 
rious physiological  fact,  that  the  first  news  of  an 
event  wnich  threatened  to  abolish  all  their  laboon 
seemed  so  like  a  trick  in  a  pantomime,  that  laughter 
was  the  first  emodon  it  excited  from  almost  every 
one.  The  merry  mood  did  not  last  long ;  for  the  jeet 
was  neither  a  sound  nor  safe  one.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Confp^ss,  by  an  unequivocal  declaration,  to 
express  their  sentiments  upon  this  extraordinair 
occasion.  This  declaration  appeared  on  the  ISch 
March,  and  after  giving. an  account  of  the  f^ct,  bore 
the  following  denunciation  :— 

"  B7  thus  bieakinff  the  oonventioo  wfaieh  httd  ilililiihul  him 
in  the  ialand  of  Eua,  Bonaparte  deatioyt  the  oohr  legal  title  «c 
which  hia  entence  dnended :  and.  br  appnrinc  acain  in  Fraiaee 
with  pinjecti  of  eonnnioo  and  diaoiaer,  be  has  detailed  liiiiiwlf 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  haa  manifeeted  to  the  aamne. 
that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  trace  with  hin. 

*'The  powen  conaoqaentlr  declare,  that  Napoleon  BoMiMrte 
haa  placed  himeelf  without  the  pale  or  dvil  and  aocial  miatioiB, 
and  that,  aa  an  enemy  and  disCurtier  of  the  traoquOliijr  «r  the 
worid,  he  haa  teoderedhimaelf  Hahle  to  public  Twie«iioe.  TlNr 
declare  at  the  aaine  time,  that,  firmly  resolved  to  aiafataiD  catin 
the  treaty  of  Parii  of  the  Wth  of  May.  1814.  and  the  diepoaftjoaa 
aanetioned  by  that  treaty,  and  thote  which  Uiay  have  reaolved  ea, 
or  ihall  hereafter  reeolve  on,  to  complete  and  to  ofmaolidaia  i. 
they  will  employ  all  their  meaui,  and  will  unite  all  their  a^faria. 
that  the  ireneml  peace,  the  object  of  the  wiafaea  of  Garape,  aad 
the  eomtant  purpoae  of  their  mboina,  may  not  an|p  be  hohUm; 
aad  to  pnmii  acainat  eeeiy  attenpc  ffUeh  ahdl  IhnMtaa  to  la- 
phinie  the  woddinto  the diNcdna of roMfthitioo."* 

This  manifoato  was  instantly  followed  by  a  treaty 
betwixt  Great  Britain,  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
renewing  and  confirming  the  league  entered  into  at 
Chaumont.  The  first  article  declared  the  reeolation 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  excluded  Bona- 
parte from  the  throne  of  France^  and  to  enforee  the 
decree  of  outlawry  issued  against  him  as  above 
mentioned.  2.  Bach  of  the  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  keep  constantly  in  the  field  an  army  of 
150,000  men  complete,  with  the  doe  proportioo  of 
caTalry  and  ardllery.  3.  They  agreed  not  to  lay 
down  tbeir  arms  but  oy  common  consent,  tmti)  either 
the  purpose  of  the  wsr  should  have  been  attained,  or 
Bonaparte  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  'disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe.  After  other  subordinate 
articles,  the  7th  provided,  that  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  should  be  invited  to  aooede  to  the  treaty ;  and 
the  8th,  that  the-  King  of  Prasce  should  be  particu- 
larly called  upon  to  become  aparty  to  it.  A  sepa- 
rate article  provided,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
should  have  the  option  of  furnishing  his  contingent 
in  men,  or  of  payin^L  instead,  at  the  rate  of  301. 
sterling  per  annum  for  each  cavalry  soldier,  and 
70L  per  annum  for  each  infimtiy  soldier,  which 
should  be  wanting  to  make  up  his  complement.  "IV) 
this  treaty  a  declaration  was  subjoined,  when  it  was 
ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent,  renrring  to  the  eiriith 
ardde  of  the  treaty,  and  declarinii^that  it  shooMTnoC 
be  underetood  as  binding  his  Bntannic  Bfsjesijr  to 
prosecute  the  war,  with  the  view  of  fordblyimpoitng 
on  France  any  particular  government.  The  other 
contracting  powers  agreed  to  accept  of  the  accessioii 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  under  thiis  explanation  and 
limitation.) 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  may  be  considered  in  a 
double  point  of  view,  first,  upon  principle^  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  to  its  mode  of  expressions  and  it  was  com- 
mented upon  in  both  respects  in  the  British  Hoose 
of  Commons.  The  eipedtency  of  the  war  was  denied 
by  several  of  the  Opposition  members,  on  account  of 
the  exhausted  state  of  Gh-eat  Britain,  but  they  geo- 
erally  admitted  that  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  gave  a 
just  csuse  fur  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  The 
great  statesman  and  jorisooiisult,  whom  we  have 


already  quoteii.  delivered  an  opinion  for  himself,  and 

those  with  whom  he  acted,  couched  in  the  most 

positive  terms. 

. "  Soma  hiainaatJMia."  njd  Sir  Jaiaea  Maokintoab,  **  ha4  bow 
thrown,  out. of  difiaraooea  of  opioion  on  hit  aide  orifca  bdwm, 

reapectmg  the  evih  of  this  eacape.   Tfnirtorlj  ilaidadlheiH     AH 


t  [Pad  Debate**  v.  zxz.  p.  Srai] 
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UFE  OF  KAPQUQN  BONAPAmV. 
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•fiwdtalMwallwIfooMwraM*  wUeh  nodasBd  the  naml 
dP  WW  M  iMb«M.  Ml  l»  H^  ttfUte.  AN  bto  mnMb,  %rMb 
■rtwiM  MBtiinciili  bt  WM  •eqaaMaO,  «cw  ofapialmi.  th^ 
Ibniy  of  pabbo  law,  tho  •numpoon  of  power  br  Napoiooo  ban 
given  to  ttM  «Uie«  a  just  came  of  war  axaiiut  France.  U  waa 
iwtftetly  obvioui«  that  tbe  abdication  of  Napdeoo.  and  hii  per- 
peioal  rMmndation  of  the  MipienM  authoifijr.  wai  a  eonditko.  and 
tbe  MMMt  impoctaat  eondiUon«oo  which  tbe  alUea  had  granled 
peace  to  Fraoee.  The  eooveaUon  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the  treaty 
er  ParU,  wvre  equally  parti  of  tbe  great  eooipact  which  re-«itab- 
iiBhed  friondahip  between  Prance  and  Europe.  In  contideraUon 
of  the  eawr  and  more  mofieneive  itaie  of  France,  when  sepamted 
fiom  her  terrible  leader,  eoo&derated  Europe  bad  panted  Inode^ 
ate  and  thvotuable  terms  of  peace.  As  soon  as  France  had  vio- 
jated  this  important  condition,  by  aeain  submittinr  to  the  authority 
of  NapoleoQ,  tbe  alliee  were  doubttees  relvased  from  their  part  of 
tiieoompaet,  and  ce-eoteied  into  their  beUiterant  richts"* 

The  provocations  pleaded  by  Bonaparte,  (which 
9oem  to  have  been  entirely  fanciful,  so  far  as  respects 
-any  design  on  his  freedom,)  were,  first,  the  separation 
from  his  family.    But  this  was  a  question  with  Aus- 
tria exclusively ;  for  what  power  was  to  compel  the 
Emperor  Fk-ancis  to  restore  his  daughter,  after  the 
late  of  war  bad  flung  her  again  under  his  i)atemal 
protection 7    Napoleon's  feelings  in  his  situation 
were  extremely  natural,  but  those  of  the  emperor 
cannot  be  blamed,  who  considered  bis  daughter's 
honour  and  happiness  as  interested  in  separating 
lier  from  a  man,  who  was  capable  of  attempting  to 
Tedeem  his  broken  fortunes  by  the  most  desperate 
means.    Much  would  depend  upon  the  inclination 
of  the  illustrious  person  herself;  but  even  if  some 
degree  of  paternal  restraint  had  been  exerted,  could 
IVapoleon  really  feel  himself  justified  in  renewing, a 
sort  of  Trojan  war  with  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  in 
order  to  recover  his  wife,  or  think,  because  he  was 
separated  fi-om  her  society  by  a  flinty-hearted  father, 
that  he  was  therefore  warranted  in  invading  and 
subduing  the  kingdom  of  France  7    The  second  ar- 
ticle of  provocanon,  and  we  admit  it  as  a- just  one, 
was,  that  Napoleon  was  left  to  necessities  to  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  subjected,  bv  France 
withholding  his  pension  till  the  year  should  elapse. 
'This  was  a  ground  of  complaint,  and  a  deep  one; 
but  against  whom  7    Surely  not  against  tlie  allies, 
tinldss  Bonaparte  had  called  upon  them  tp  make  good 
their  treaty ;  and  had  staled,  that  France  had  failed 
to  make  good  those  obligations,  for  which  he  had 
their  guarantee.    England,  who  was  only  an  acces- 
sory to  the  treatv,  hadnevertheless  already  interfered 
in  Bonaparte's  behalf,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  redress  would  have  been  panted  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  who  could  not  in  decency  avoid  en- 
fbrcing^a  treaty,  which  had  been  of  their  own  form- 
ing.   That  this  guarantee  gave  Napoleon  a  right  to 
appeal  and  to  complain,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that 
it  gave  him  a  right  to  proceed  by  violence,  without 
any  expostulation  previously  mad&  is  contrary  to  all 
ideas  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  enacts,  that  no 
-Aggression  can  constitute  a  legitimate  cause  of  war, 
iXTitil  redress  has  been  refused.    This,  however,  is  all 
mere  legal  argument     Bonaparte  did  not  invade 
Francejoecause  she  was  deficient  in  paying  his  pen- 
sion.    He  invaded  her,  because  he  saw  a  strong 
prospect  of  regairung  the  throne ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  millions  of  gold  would  have  prevailed  on  him 
to  forego  the  opportunity. 

His  more  available  ground  of  defence,  however, 
iivas,  that  he  was  recalled  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation  of  France;  but  the  whole  fact  of  .the  case 
^contradicted  this  statement.  His  league  with  the 
'Revolutionists  was  made  reluctantly  on  their  part, 
nor  did  that  party  form  any  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  nation.  "  His  election,"  according  to 
Grattati,  "  was  a  military  election ;  and  when  the 
army  di8pf)sed  of  the  civd  government,  it  was  the 
march  of^a  military  chief  over  a  conquered  nation. 
Th^  nation  did  not  rise  to  assist  Louis,  or  resist  Bo- 
naparte, because  the  nation  could  not  rise  against 
the  army.  The  mind  of  France,  as  well  as  her  con- 
st itutiocL  had  complett  ly  lost,  tor  the  present,  the 
po  wer  of  resistance.  They  passively  yielded  to  supo- 
nor  ibrce."t 


was  ao  unaDimous  on  the  ditaatroat  qpnaetxiieaoae  of 
Napoleon's  quittins  Elba,  that  the  minority  broiffittt 
charges  asainst  Ministers  for  not  having  providad 
mdre  efiectual  means  to  prevent  his  escape.    To 
these  charges  it  was  replied,  that  Britain  was  not  hn 
keeper:  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  line  of 
blockade  around  Elba ;  and  if  it  had  been  otherwise^ 
that  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  Bona- 
parte^s  motions,  so  far  as  concerned  short  expedi- 
tions unconnected  with  the  purpose  of  escape ;  al- 
though it  was  avowed,  that  if  a  British  vessel  had 
detected  hhn  in  the  act  of  going  to  France  with  an 
armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  invasion,  the  right  of 
stopping  his  progress  would  have  been  exercised  at 
every  hazard.    Still  it  was  urged,  they  had  no  title 
either  to  establish  a  police  upon  the  island,  the  ob- 
ject of 'which  should  be  to  watch  its  acknowledged 
emperor,  or  to  maintain  a  naval  force  around  it,  to 
apprehend  him  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  escape. 
Both  would  have  been  in  direct  contraoicUon  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  to  which  Britain  had  acce- 
ded, though  she  was  not  of  the  cohtraciing  parties.) 
Tne  style  of  the  declaration  of  the  allies  was  more 
generally  censured  in  the  British  Parliament  than 
its  warlike  tone.    It  was  contended,  that^  by  de- 
claring Napoleon  an  outlaw,  it  invoked  against  him 
the  daggers  of  individuals,  as  well,  as  the  sword  of 
justice.    This  charge  of  encouraging  assassination 
was  warmly  repelled  by  the  supportefs  of  MinistryJ 
The  purpose  of  the  proclamation,  it  was  said,  wae 
merely  to  point  out  Napoleon  to  the  French  nation, 
as  a  person  who  had  forfeited  his  civil  rights^  by  the 
act  of  resuming,  contrary  to  treaty,  a  position  m 
which,  from  his  temper,  habits,  and  talents,  he  must 
asain  become  an  obiect  of  suKiicion  and  terror  U> 
all  Europe.    His  inflexible  resolution,  his  unbounch 
ed  ambition,  his  own  genius,  his  power  over  the  mind 
of  others,— those  great  military  talents,  in  short, 
which,  so  valuable  m  war,  are  in  peace  so  dangerous, 
had  afforded  reasons  for  making  the  peace  of^  Paris, 
by  which  Napoleon  was  personally  excluded  from 
the  throne.      When  Napoleon  broke  that  peaces 
solemnly  concluded  with  Europe,  he  forfeited  his 
political  rights,  and  in  that  view  alone  the  outlawry 
was  to  be  construed.    In  consequence  of  these  reso- 
lutions, adopted  at  Vienna  and  London,  all  Europe 
rang  with  the  preparations  for  war;  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  with  which   the  albes  proposed  to 
invade  France,  were  rated  at  no  less  than  one  mil- 
lion and  eleven  thousand  soldiers.il 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  requisite  to  say  a 
few  woros  on  the  subject  of  Murat.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  agitated  by  fears  naturally  arising 
from  the  attack  made  upon  his  government  at  tlie 
Congress  by  Talleyrand.  The  eflect  had  not,  it  wae 
true,  induced  the  other  powers  to  decide  against 
faiiTi ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  the 
reports  of  General  Nugent  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  concurred  in  representing  him  as  having  acted 
in  the  last  campaign,  rather  the  part  of  a  tnmmer 
betwixt  two  parties,  than  that  of  a  confederate,  sin- 
cere, as  he  professed  to  be,  in  favour  of  the  alli^. 
Perhaps  his  conscience  acknowledged  tms  truth, 
for  it  certainly  seems  as  if  Eugene  might  have  been 
more  hardly  pressed,  had  Murat  beeji  disposed  to 
act  with  energy  in  behalf  of  the  allies.  He  felt, 
therelbrGL  that  the  throne  of  Tancred  tottered  under 
him,  and  rashly  determined  that  it  was  better  to 
brave  a  danger,  than  to  allow  time  to  see  whether  it 
might  not  pass  away.  Murat  had  held  interoourse 
with  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  cannot  but  hpve  known 
Bonaparte's  purpose  when  he  left  it;  but  he  oiwAt, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  considered,,  that  u  Uis 
brother-in-law  met  with  an,y  success,  his  ow**  alli- 
ance would  become  essential  to  Austria,  who  aad 
such  anxiety  to  retain  the  north  of  Italy,  and  mdiit 
have  been  purchased  on  his  own  terms. 

Instead,  however,  of  waiting  for  an  oi>pprtvmt7 
of  profiting  by  Napoleon's  attempt,  which  coald- 


,  ,  .     t  fSoo  Part  Deb.  %-oK  xxx.  p.  «••! 

In  short,  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons      I  ISoo  i»arl.  DeU.  vol.  xw.  p.  s38.J  ^ 

I  The  ronihisonts  of  the  vanoue  powori  were  as  Ibliowi  i 
♦  IPar-  Deb.  t.  nx  p  TWi.l 
ISna  debate, May«.  isis^on  the  Prino4RcC9at*S 


salatiof  to  Pranoa. 
Vol.  VlL-3  W 
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Austria  800.000'mcn ;  Rumia  SiB,OM:  PnnMa  SMJiWt  atatoaoT 
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.Jtliave  fail^  io'sLrrive^  Miirat  resolved  to  throw 
umseif  into  the  fravi  and  carve  for  himself.    He 

iced  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 

in,  and  without  explaining  his  intentions,  occu- 
xA^  Rome,  the  Pope  and  cardinals  flying  before 
'nim;  threatened  the  whole  line  of  the  Po,,  which 
the  Austrian  force  was  inadequate  to  maintain; 
and.  on  3Ut  of  March,  addreased  a  proclamation  to 
'all  Italians,  summoning  them  to  rise  in  arms  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country.*  It  seemed  now  clear, 
that  the  puipoee  of  this  son  of  a  pastry-cook 
,amonn  ted  lo  nothing  else,  than  the  formation  of  Italy 
into  one  state,  and  the  placing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Csasars.  The  proclamation  was  signed 
Joachim  Napoleon,  which  last  name,  formerly  laid 
aside,  he  resumed  at  this  critical  period.  The  appeal 
to  the  Italians  was  in  vain.  The  feuds  among  the 
^etty  states  are  so  nnmcrou^  their  pretensions  so 
nreconcileable,  and  their  weakness  has  made  them 
so  often  the  prey  of  successive  conquerors,  that  they 
found  little  mviting  in  the  proposal  of  union,  little 
urousing  in  the  sound  of  independence.  The  pro- 
clamation, therefore,  had  smau  effect,  except  upon 
k>me  of  the  students  at  Bologna.  Murat  marched 
liorthward.  however,  and  bemg  much  superior  in 
'numbers,  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Bianchi,  and 
Occupied  Modena  and  I^lorence. 

Marat's  attitude  was  now  an  alarmmg  one  to 
Thirope.  If  ne  should  press  forward  into  Lom- 
l^ardy,  lie  might  co-operate  with  Bonaparte,  now 
itanored  to  his  crown,  and  wotdd  probably  be  rein- 
forced by  thousands  of  the  veterans  of  the  Viceroy 
fBugene's  army.  Austria,  therefore,  became  desirous 
of  peace,  and  offered  to  guarantee  to  him  the  pos- 
'•ession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  an  addition 
iie  had  lotig  coveted,  the  marches,  namely,  of  the 
Koman  See.  Britain,  nt  the  same  time,  intimated, 
that,  having  made  truce  with  Joachim  at  the  in- 
stance of  Austria,  it  was  to  last  no  longer  than  his 
^od  intelligence  with  her  ally.  Mnrat  reAised  the 
conditions  of  the  one  power,  and  neglected  the 
temonstrancea  of  the  other.  "It  was  too  late-'*  he 
said:  "Italy  deserves  freedooL  and  she  shall  be 
fl-ee."  Here  closed  all  hopes  of^ peace ;  Austria  de- 
clared war  against  Murat,  and  expojiied  the  rein- 
forcements sent  into  Italv;  and  Britain  prepared  a 
iteacent  npon  his  Neapolilim  dominions,  where  Fer- 
dinand still  continued  to  have  many  adnerents.t 

Murat's  character  as  a  tactician  was  far  inferior 
to  that  which  he  deservedly  bqre  as  a  soldier  in  ihe 
^(Hd  of  battle,  and  he  was  still  a  worse  politician 
'than  a  general.  A  rroulse  sustained  in  an  attempt  lo 
^afis  the  Po  near  Ocdiio-bello,  seems  (o  have  discon- 
•feerted  the  plan  of  his  whole  campaign,  por  did  he 
"find  himself  able  to  renew  the  negotiations  which 
lie  had  rashly  broken  off.  He  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edfefe,  by  his  military  movements,  that  he  had  at- 
tempted a  scheme  far  beyond  his  strength  and 
■nnderstanding.  He  retreated  upon  his  whole  line, 
Abandoning  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  Florence,  and 
all  Tnscany,  by  which  fast  movement  he  put  the 
Austrians  m  possession  of  the  best  and  shortest 
^ad  to  Rome.  In  consequence,  he  was  pnsssod  on 
hi8  retreat  in  fVbht  and  rear,  and  compelled  to  give 
battle  near  Tdenljno.  It  was  sustained  for  two 
*Bys,  (Jd  and  3d  of  May,)  but  the  Neapolitans  could 
■fcot  be  brought  into  close  action  with  the  iron-nerved 
Austrians.  It  was  in  vain  that  Murat  placed  field- 
Ipieccs  m  the  rear  of  his  attacking  columns,  with 
OMcrs  to  fire  grape  on  th*m  shouldthey  retreat  j  in 
vain  that  he  himself  set  the  example  of  the  most 
46i9Mrate  course.  The  Neapolitan  army  fled  in 
tuspersion  and  discomfitnre.  Their  guns,  ammuni- 
-UfflS,  treasure,  and  baggage,  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Aofltnanst  andm  traversing  the  mountains  of  Ab- 
>iMBo,  Murat  lost  half  his  army  without  stroke  of 
■word. 

The  daf^ted  prinoe  was  pursued  into  his  Neapoli- 
™i  domimffna,  where  he  learned  that  the  Calabrians 
were  m  insurrection,  and  that  an  English  fleet,  es- 
corting an  invading  army  fl'om  Sicily,Tiad  appekmd 
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in  the  bay  of  NapToe.  His  army,  reduced  to  a  hani* 
All  by  Mpeated  akirnaishea,  in  whidi  he  bad  beh«ved 
with  suen  temerity  tis  to  make  his  followers  think 
he  desired  death,  was  directed  to  throw  itself  into 
Capua.  He  bimsell^  who  had  left  Naples  q>lefididJjr 
afiparelled,  according  to  his  custom,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  gallant  army,  now  entered  its  gates  attended 
only  oy  four  lancers,  alighted  at  the  palace,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  queen,  pale,  haggard,  diabevdledi 
with  all  the  signs  of  extreme  fatigue  and  deiectk>n. 
His  salutation  was  in  the  aflectin;^  words,  "fiadani^ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  deain."  He  preaentlj 
found,  that  remaining  at  Naples,  which  was  aboat 
to  fall  into  other  hanii^  would  compromise  hia  lib- 
erty, perhaps  his  life.  He  took  leave  of  Us  <mcen« 
whom  circumstances  were  about  to  deprive  of  that 
title,  cut  of!'  his  hair,  and  dis^ising  nimself  in.  a 
gray  frock,  escaped  to  the  little  island  of  Ischia,  and 
reached  on  '^oth  May.  Cannes,  which  had  remved 
Napoleon  a  few  weeks  before.  His  wife,  immedir 
ately  afterward,  alarmed  by  the  tendency  or  the  Naa- 
politan  mob  to  insurrection,  surrendered  herself  to 
Commodore  Campbell  of  the  Ti^mendous,  and  was 
received  on  board  nis^ves8el.t 

A  courier  announced  Murat*s  arrival  in  Prance  to 
Bonaparte,  who,  instead  of  sending  consoladon  to 
hia  unhappy  relative,  is  said  to  have  asked  with  bit- 
ter scorn,  Whether  Naples  and  France  had  mada 
peace  since  the  war  of  1814  7"  The  answer  seemB 
to  implVt  that  although  the  attempts  of  Joachiga 
and  Napoleon  coincided  in  time,  and  in  other  cix* 
cumstances,  so  punctually  as  to  make  it  evident 
thor  had  been  undertaken  m  concert,  yet  th&tther? 
had  been  no  precise  correspondence^  far  less  any 
formal  treatv  betwixt  the  adventurous  brothers. 
Indeed  Napoleon  at  all  times  pondvely  denied  that 
he  had  the  least  accession  to  Murat'a  wildly  con- 
certed project  {letie  de9  houdUrfy)  and  affirmed  that 
it  WHS  essentially  injuripua  to  hiim.  Napoloon'a  ac- 
count was.  that  when  he  rained  to  Ema,  he  took 
farewell  of  Murat  by  letter,  forgiving  aJi  (hat  had 

Eassed  between  them,  and  recommending  to  his 
rother-in-law  to  keep  on  good  temis  with  the  Aus- 
trians, and  only  to  check  them  if  he  saw  them  hkely 
to  advance  on  France.  He  otTersd  also  to  guarantee 
his  kingdom..  Murat  returned  an  al^uonate  an- 
swer, engaging  to  prove  himse^  in  his  conduct 
toward  Napoleon,  more  an  object  of  pity  than  re- 
sentment, declining  any  other  ^arantee  ihaii  the 
word  of  the  emperan  ^i^d  declarmg  that  the  attach- 
ment of  his  future  life  was  to  make  amende  for  the 
past  defection.    "  But  it  was  Murat's  &te  to  ruin  us 


means,  and  bemg  'ruined,  lefl  her  without  any 
counterbalancitig^  power  in  Italy.  Ftnm  that  time 
it  became  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  negotiate  with 
her. 

Receiving  the  emperor's  Account  as  correct^  and 
allovring  that  me  Drothers-ln-law  played  eacn  his 
own  part,  it  was  not  to  be  supposea  that  they  acted 
entirely  without  a  mutual  understandihg.  Each, 
indeed,  was  willipg  to^rest  on  his  own  fortunea,  well 
knowhig  that  his  claim  to  (he  other's  assistance 
would  depend  chiefly  upon  his  auccess,  and  unwill- 
ing, beside^  to  relinqui^  the  privilege  of  making 
peace,  sl^ottra  it  be  necessary,'  at  the  expense  of  die- 
owning  the  kindred  enterpriae  of  his  brodier-in-law. 
Notwithstanding  the  splendid  details  which  the 
Mwiittnr  gave  of  Murat's  uiiderthkin^  whileit  yet 
seemed  to  promise  success,^  it  is  CerCnm  that  Bona- 
parte endeavoured  to  propitiate  Auatriia,  by,  the  ofler 
of  abandoning  Mnrat  i  and  that  Murat,  coijdd  his 
ofTers  have  obtained  a  hearing  after  xhe  repxdse  of 
Occhto-bello,  was  ready  once  more  to  l)iav^  deserted 
Napoleon,^  whose  name  he  had  so  latelty  peaasumed. 
Ii\volved  m  this  maze  of  aelflsk  policjr,  Murat  had 
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aew the  mortificalioti  fo find blmftelf contemnedby 
Napoleon,  when  he  might,  indeed,  be  a  burden,  but 
ooiud  aflTord  him  no  aid.  Had  be  arrived  at  Axilan 
■s  ft  victor,  and  extended  a  friendly  band  across  the 
Alps,  hovr  different  would  have  been  his  reception  I 
But  Bonimarte  refused  to  see  him  in  his  di^tresa,  or 
topemut  nisi.to  ebrae  to  Paris,  satisfied  that  the 
sight  of  his  misery  would  be  a  bitter  contri^diction 
to  the  fables  which  (he  French  journals  bad,  ibr 
lome  time,  published  of  his  success.  Fouch6  sent 
faiffi  ft  messafi;e,  much  like  that  which  enjoined  the 
dishonomied  ambassadors  of  Solomon  to  tarry  at 
J«richo  till  their  beards  grew.  It  recommended  to 
Harat  to  remain  in  seclusion,  till  the  recollection  of 
his  diflffraoe  shoidd  be  abated  by  newer  objects  of 
general  interest. 

Bonapftrte  had  sometimes  entertained  thoughts  of 
bringingMurat  to  U)e  armv,  but  was  afraid  of  shock- 
ing the  French  aoMiers,  who  would  have  felt  disgust 
fttid  horror  ftt  seeing  the  man  who  had  betrayed 
France.  "I  did  not,"  he  said  to  his  followers  at  Sl 
fidena,  "  think  I  could  carry  him  through,  and  yet 
Be  might  have  gained  us  the  victory ;  for  there  were 
moments  during  the  battle  (of  Waterloo)  when  to 
hftve  forced  two  or  throe  of  the  English  squares 
might  have  insured  it,  and  Murat  was  just  the  man 
for  the  work.  In  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry,  never 
was  there  an  officer  more  determined,  more  brave, 
and  more  brilliant*** 

•Murat  was  thus  prohibited  to  come  to  the  court 
of  thelSiileries,  where  his  defection  mi^ht  have  been 
forgiven,  but  his  defeat  was  an  inexpiable  offence. 
He  remained  in  obscurity  near  Toulon,  till  his  fate 
called  him  elsewherei^  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wftterloo.t  From  this  episode,  for  such,  however 
important,  it  is  in  the  present  history,  we  return  to 
Franoe  and  o^r  immediate  subject. 
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ew  ConetituQmi.— It  is  naceind  w&b  dunatisfactianr-Meet' 
of  tke  Oump  de  Mm  to  ratify  it— Bnnaparte'R  Addfees  to 
Ohambea  of  Feen  and  DtlMtka."  TlM  ipidt  of  Jioobli^ 


Whilb  Mttrat  was  -struggHpg  pd  smkmg^  under 
lus  evil  fate,  Bonaparte  was  actively  preparing  Sat 
tJDLe  jfpproacning  contest  His  lirst  attempt,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  waa  to  conciliate  the  allied  paw- 
To  satisfy  Great  Bntaui,  he  passed  an  act 


era. 


abolishing  the  slave  trad&  and  made  some  regula* 
tionti  coneernin&  national  education,  in  whien  he 
spoke  highly  of  the  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 
These  measures  were  favourably  construed,  by  some 
of  our  legislators ;  and  that  they  were  so.  is  a  com- 
plete proof  that  Bonaparte  understood  .the  temper 
of  our  nation.  To  mpom  that}  ducn^  his  ten 
months  of  retirement,  ols  mind  was  active^  em* 
ployed  upon  the  Aiiaedeft  of.  the  nagroe%  or  t^e  de- 
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faiown  tfiLt^oftebte  nmteeoaelof  w(l 
fled  |o  OeniDa,  aad  addntfakve^obtuBed 
to  raeUe  upon, pwrofeu  the  Amlriao.taiTitod^^  and.naiM- 
leetod.  He  nqunahed  a  wild  lopai  oowerer,  of  reoorennf  fab 
crown,  wMen  Induced  nfan  to  niJeet  toeee  termi  of  aafetyi  apd 
imroHthe  NMupoUtan  tenitoilee  at  the  hsad  of  abont  two  ban- 
filed  mat  Tkat  hia  whole  eaeedirtea  mJsl^,  be  «o  aooorate 
XMuody on tbat  of  Bonaperte to Cannea, be pabUeMdiwanniBC 
I*ocIamatkiaB,  minded  wttb  a  proper  guannim  of  uIiebmL  A 
Mom  diraened  hlrllotina.  tlebtaM^,  Oetober  StMiuidKl  at  a 
littb  fBURff  towii  sear  Moato  Leme.  Rb  waa  attMked  by  the 
•otn^Aaople,  ftNuht  oa  be  waa  wwt.  but  wai  defeated  and 
made proener.  tneo  by  martiaLiaw.aiM]  eondenoed.  Tae dioi'- 
mn Kqwftnaly, have ahown tbemaepw no mrifiiffag,  mce, ptbor' 
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plorable  state  of  ignorance  to  which  hi»own  ra^ft* 
auresr  Mid  the  want  of  eoriy  initruotioD,  had  redaced 
the  youth  of  Fnmoe,  would  ai]gae  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  hia  baUts  of  ambition.  To  believe,  on 
the  contrary^  that  he  wonld,  at  his  first  arrival  in 
j^rance,  make  any  apparent  saerificee  which  might 
attract  the  j^ood-willof  his  powerful  and  dangeroiia 
neighbours,  is  more  oonsonant  with  his  schemes,  his 
interest,  and.  his  character.  The  path  which  he 
chose  to  gain  the  esteem  of  .Britain,  was  by  no 
means  injudicious.  The  abolition  of  negro  slavery, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  have  (to  the  honour 
of  our  legislature)  been  frequent  and  anxious  subjects 
of  deliberation  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  ta 
mankind,  whether  individually,  or  collectively,  no 
species  oi  flattery  is  more  pleasing  than  that  or  a»> 
sent  and  imitation.  It  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
our  country,  that  the  most  avowed  enemy  of  Britaim 
strove  to  cultivate  our  good  opinion,  not  by  any  offen 
of  nationcd  advantage,  but  by  appearing  to  concur 
in  general  measures  ol  benevolence,  and  attention  ta 
the  benefit  of  society.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
character  of  Napoleon  was  too  generally  under* 
stood,  and  the  pairpoee  of  his  apparent  approzima* 
tion  to  British  sentiments,  too  obviously  aiMcted,  for 
serving  to  make  any  general  or  serious  impression 
in  his  favour. 

With  Austria,  Napoleon  acted  -differently.  Ha 
wafi  aware  that  no  impression  could  be  made  oa 
the  Emperor  Francis,  or  bis  minister  Mettemich^ 
ajod  that  it  had  become  impossib^  with  their  cpn* 
sent,  that  he  should  fulfil  his  promise  of  presenting 
his  wife  and  son  to  the  people  on  the  Champ  4e  Mat 
Stratagem  remained  the  only  resource ;  and  soma 
Frencfimen  at  Vienna,  with  those  in  Maria  Louiaa'f 
train,  formed  a  scheme  of  carrying  off*  the  empereaa 
of  France  and  her  child.  The  plot  was  discovered 
and  prevented,  and  the  most  public  steps  were  im- 
mediately taken,  to  show  that  Austria  considered  aE 
ties  with  Bonaparte  as  dissolved  for  ever.  Maiia 
Louisa,  by  her  j^tber's  commands,  laid  aside  the 
arms  and  liveries  of  her  husband,  hitherto  displayed 
by  her  attemlanta and  carriages,  andjissamea  tbotn 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  This  decisive  event  put  an 
end  to  every  hope  so  long  cherished  by  Na|K>leon, 
that  he  wiffxt  ^nd  some  means  of  regaining  tha 
friendsbb  of  his  father-in-law. 

Nor  did  the  other  powers  in  Eun^showtbegi^ 
selves  more. accessible  to  his  advances.  HewB& 
therefore,  reduced  to  his  own  partisans  in  thetFrenoK 
nation,  and  those  won  over  from  otihefi  parties,  wbjiMa 
he  might  be  able  to  add  to  them. 

The  army  had  sufficiently  showTi  ^IjamMlvaa.lo  ha 
his  own,  upQngrpnods  wl^h  are  Q9#uv  appreciated. 
The  host  of  puplic  official  per^fipiu  to  whom  t/m 
name  under  which  they  exercised  If  #ir  ow^  WM 
indifferent,  provided  the  salary  continked  to  be  afi 
tached  to  them,  formed  a  large  and  inffMaotial  bo^m 
And  although  we,  who  have  never,  by  anch  matar 
tions  of  our  poUtical  system,  beep jift  to  the  trial  of 
either  abandoning  our  means  of  hvin^  ior  subnuitiag 
to  a  change  of  govejrnment.  may,  on  nearingouoM 
names  of  respectability  and  ceieonty  who  adoi^^ 
the  latter  alternative,  exclaim  against  French  ver- 
EAtifity,  a  glance  at  Britam  during  the  £roqiaant 
changes  of  the  Uth  cantury*  may  indiwe  us  to  e^ 
change  the  exclamation  of  poor  France  I  for  that  at 
poor  human  natnre !  Tlie  professors  of  Cromw^dirs 
days^  who  moniBly  termed  thep[i8elves  follpwers  en 
Providence,  because  they  compiled  with  every  phangs 
that  came  uppermost ;  and  the  sect  of  tiine-8erver% 
inclnding  the  honest  patriot,  who  complained  at  the 
Restoration  thi^  h^had  complied  with  seven  fonnii 
of/i^overameat  dunng  the  year,  but  lost  his  office  by 
being  too  late  of  adhering  to  the  last.— would  have 
made  in  theh-  day  a  list  Mually  loi^  uid  as  enter- 
taining, as  the  celebrated  Duitionnairt  tfa  Cfirowdf^. 
In  matters  a^endent  upon  a  sudden  breeze  of  sen* 
tiraent,  the  mercurial  Frenchoaan  la  more  a|kt  to 
tack  ahont  than  the  phlegmatic  and  slowly^moyad 
native  of  Britain :  but  when  the  steady  trade- wind 
of  interest  prevails  for  a  long  seasqn,  jnen  in  all  na* 
tions  and  conntnea  /show  the  sa^e.irraaistible4i%' 
position  to  trim  their  sails  by  it ;  and  in  polices  as 
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t&  morala,  it  will  be  wall  to  pray  aguiut  being  lad 
ato  templatioii. 

Beaidea  choae  ftttacbad  to  bim  by  men  intereat,  or 
from  gratitude  and  reapect  for  his  talents,  Naj^leon 
had  now  among  his  aaherenta,  or  rather  allies,  not 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  the  Jacobin 
party,  who  had  been  oblwed,  though  nnwiUinsly;  to 
adopt  him  aa  the  head  oi  a  ffovemment  which  tney 
hoped  to  regenerate.  To  these  were  to  be  added  a 
much  larger  and  more  respectable  body,  who,  far 
from  encouraging  his  attempt,  had  testified  them- 
selves anxious  to  oppose  it  to  the  last,  but  who, 
oonceivin|[  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  entirely  lost, 
were  wilhng  to  adhere  to  Bonaparte,  on  condition 
of  obtaining  a  free  constitution  for  France.  Many 
of  those  acted,  of  course,  on  mixed  motives ;  but  if 
we  were  asked  to  form  a  definition  of  them,  we 
should  be  induced  to  give  the  same,  which,  laying 
asideparty  spirit,  we eoould  ascribe  to  a  right  Eng- 
lish Whig,  whom  we  conceive  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
and  moderation,  a  lover  of  laws  and  liberty,  whose 
chief  regard  to  particular  princes  and  families  is 
founded  on  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  public 

Sood ;  and  who  differs  from  a  sensible  Tory  ao  little, 
!iat  there  is  no  great  chance  of  their  disputing  ui^n 
any  important  constitutional  qrueation,  if  it  is  fairly 
staled  to -both.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  difference 
betwixt  rational  ConstitutionBUsts  and  Royalists  in 
Prance;  and  undoubtedly,  while  all  the  feelings 
of  the  latter  induced  them  to  eye  with  abhorrence 
ihe  domination  of  a  usurper,  there  must  have  been 
many  of  the  former,  who,  fearing  danger  to  the  in- 
dependence of  France  fix)m  the  intervention  of  for- 
eign powers,  conceived,  that  by  advocating  the  cause 
of  Napoleon,  they  were  in  some  degree  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  playing  an  indifferent  game 
with  as  much  skill  as  the  cards  they  held  would  per- 
mit. Many  patriotic  and  sensible  men,  who  nad 
retained  a  regard  for  liberty  during  all  thej?ovem- 
ments  and  alithe  anarchies  which  had  subsisted  for 
twenty  years,  endeavoured  now  to  frame  a  system 
of  government,  grounded  upon  something  like  free- 
dom, upon  the  difficulties  of  Bonaparte.  Pressed  as 
he  was  from  abroad,  and  unsupported  at  home,  save 
by  tbe  soldiery,  he  would,  they  conceived,  be  tbown 
by  necessity  under  the  protection  of  the  nation,  and 
obliged  to  recruit  his  adherents  by  complying  with 
public  opinion,  and  adopting  a  tree  government 
Under  tfan  persoarion  a  sreat  number  of  such  char- 
acters, more  or  less  shaded  by  attachment  to  a 
moderate  and  limited  monarchy,  were  prepared  to 
ack'nowledge  Bonaparte's  re-established  authority, 
mao  far  aa^aabould  be  found  to  deaerve  it,  by  eon- 
gBBBiona  on  nts  part. 

The  condnet  and  argumenta  of  another  portion  of 
llie  friends  of  the  constitution,  rather  resembled  that 
which  m»ht  have  been  adopted  in  England  by  mod- 
erate and  intelligent  Tories.    Such  men  were  not 
prepared  to  resign  the  cause  of  their  lawfrd  mon^ 
arch,   because  fortune  had  for  a   time  declared 
against  him.    lliey  were  of  opinion,  that  to  make  a 
constitution  permanent,  t^ie  monarch  must  have  his 
rkfata  ascertained  and  vindicated,  aa  well  as  those 
ef  the  people;  and  that  if  a  usurper  were  to  be  ac- 
knowledged upon  any  terms,  however  plausible,  so 
soon  as  he  hao  cut  his  way  to  success  by  his  sword, 
the  nation  would  be  exposed  to  perpetual  R^olu- 
tions.    Louis,  these  men  might  argue,  had  commit- 
ted no  crime  whatever ;  he  was  only  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances which  made  some  persons  suppose  he 
might  possibly  be  tempted  to  meditate  changes  on 
the  constitution,  and  on  the  charter  which  confirm- 
ed it.    There  was  meanness  in  deserting  a  good  and 
peaceable  king  at  the  command  of  a  revolted  arm^i 
and  a  discards  usurper.    They  regretted  that  their 
prince  must  be  replaced  by  foreign  bayonets ;  yet  it 
was  perhaps  better  that  a  moderate  and  peacefU 
nrvcrnment  snouid  oe  restorea  even  tnus.  tnan  tnat 
the  French  nation  should  continue  to  suffer  under 
the  despotic  tyranny  of  tneir  own  soldiery.    Ttio9e 
reasoners  ridiculed  tne  idea  of  a  free  constitution, 
which  was  to  be  generated  betwixt  Bonaparte,  wn0| 
in  his  former  raign,  never  allowed  freedom  of  thought 
word»  or  action,  to  exist  nnrepreaaed,  and  the  old 


Bevolutionista,  who.  dining  their  panod  ot  powai^ 
could  be  aadsfied  with  no  degree  of  liberty  until  they 
deairoyed  every  compact  which  holds  civil  aociety 
together,  and  made  the  country  reaemble  one  g^eat 
bedlam,  aet  on  fire  by  t)|e  oatienta,  who  remamod 
dancing  in  the  midst  of  the  fiamea. 

Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  principlea  om 
which  wise  and  moderate  men  on  either  aide  acted 
during*  this  distracted  period.  It  is  easy  to  soppoae^ 
that  their  opmiona  must  have  been  varied  by  many 
more  and  less  minute  shades,  arising  from  tempera- 
ment, predilections,  prejudices,  passionb,  4nd  feel- 
ings  of  self-interest,  and  that  they  were  on  either 
side  liable  to  be  pushed  into  exaggeration,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  word  which  was  formed  to  express  exag» 
geration,;-4nto  Ultraism. 

Meantime,  Napoleon  did  all  that  waa  poasible  to 
conciliate  the  people's  a£G3ction,  and  to  ahow  him* 
aelf  sincerely  desirous  of  giving  France  the  fr«e  con- 
stitution which  he  had  promised.  He  used  the  advice 
of  Camot,  Sifyes,  andFouchf,  and  certainly  profiled 
by  several  of  their  lessons.  He  made  it  notwith- 
standing, a  condition,  that  Camot  and  Si^yea  should 
accept  each  a  title  and  a  aeat  in  his  Houae  of  Peeci^ 
to  show  that  they  were  completely  reconciled  to  tha 
Imperial  government;  and  both  the  ancient  repub- 
licans condescended  to  exchange  the  bawnel  roufe^ 
for  a  coronet,  which,  considering  their  former  opui- 
ions,  sat  somewhat  awkwardly  upon  their  browa. 

But  although  the  union  of  tbe  Imperialists  and 
popular  party  nad  been  cemented  by  mutual  hatred 
of  the  BourbonSi  and  was  still  kept  together  by  a|>- 
prehension  of  the  king's  adherents  within,  and  his 
allies  on  the  exterior,  seeds  of  discord  were  soou  visi- 
ble between  the  Emperor  and  the  popular,  leaderau 
While  the  former  was  eager  once  more  to  wield  with 
fill!  energy  the  sceptre  he  had  recovered,  the  latter 
were  continually  reminding  him,  that  he  had  only 
assumed  it  in  a  limited  and  restricted  capacity,  as 
the  head  of  a  free  government,  exercising,  indeed,  its 
executive  power,  but  under  the  restraint  of  a  popular 
conatitution.  Napoleon,  in  the  fioqpMot  oiapatet 
which  aroae  on  theae  important  points^  was  obliged 
to  concede  to  tbe  demagoguea  the  principles  which 
they  insisted  ui>on.  But  thei^  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  involved  in  foreign  and  domestic  dangers,  he 
contended  it  was  necessary  to  invest  the  chief  magia- 
trate  with  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,  a  dictatorial  au- 
thority, temporary  in  its  duration,  but  nearly  abaokite 
in  ita  extent,  as  had  beon  the  manner  in  the  free 
states  of  antiquity,  when  the  republic  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Camot  and  Fouch^  on  the  other 
hand,  considered,  that  although  it  seemed  natural, 
and  might  be  easy,  to  confer  such  power  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  resumption  of  it  by  the  nadon,  when 
it  was  once  vested  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  would 
be  a  hopeless  experiment  Tlie  emperor,  therefore, 
and  his  ministers,  proceeded  to  their  mutual  tafaka 
with  no  mutual  confidence  i  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  jealousy,  thinly  veiled  by  an  aflfectation  of  de- 
ference on  the  aide  of  Bonaparte,  and  leapecton  that 
of  his  counsellors. 

The  very  first  aacnfice  which  the  emperor  gave 
to  freedom  proved  an  inconvenient  one  to  hia  gov- 
ernment. This  was  nothing  less  than  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  is  true,  that  the  influence  of  hie 
minister  of  police  managed  by  induect^meana  to,  get 
possessbn  of  most  of  the  joumala ;  ao  that  of  aixty 
writers,  employed  generally,  if  not  constantly,  in 
periodical  composition,  five  only  were  now  found 
nnendly  to  the  Royal  cause.  The  other  pena,  which 
a  few  days  before  described  Napoleon  aa  a  species  of 
pgTB,  who  had  devoured  the  youth'  of  France,  now 
wrote  him  down  a  hero,  and  a  liberator.  Still,  when 
the  liberty  of  the  presa  was  once  established,  it  waa 
Boon  found  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  aaaerting 
its  right  of  utterance;  and  there  were  found  author* 
to  aavocate  the  cauae  of  the  Bourbons,  from  prinopk^ 
from  cigmca.  from  the  loveof  oontradiGtion. 

Kapoieon.  woo  always  showed  himself  aenaidTeIr 
ahve  to  the  pUolic  censure,  establiahed  mspectors  or 
toe  oooKssllem.  The  mmister  of  potnbe.  a  frund  of 
liberty,  but,  aa  Compt&  the  editor  of  Ln  CenHUTf 
liaatly  obaervad,  only  of  liberty  after  the  frishioa  9l 
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If .  Fbueh^  tiMd  evety  art  in  his  power  to  prevent 
tbe  contagion  of  freedom  from  apreading  too  widely. 
Thb  M.  Compte  waa  a  loud,  and  probably  a  aioceie 
advocate  of  freedom,  and  had  been  a  promoter  of 
Bonaparte's  return,  as  likely  to  advance  the  good 
cause.  Seeing  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary, he  published  some  severe  remarks  on  the  undvie 
weight  th^  army  assumed  in  public  affairs,  which,  he 
hesitated  not  to  say.  was  bringing  France  to  the 
condition  of  Rome,  when  the  empire  was  disposed  of 
by  the  Preiorian  guards.  This  stung  to  the  quick— 
tfie  journal  was  seized  by  the  police,  and  the  min- 
ister endeavoured  to  palliate  the  fact  in  the  Moni- 
tettr^  by  saying,  that,  though  seized,  it  had  been  in- 
stantly restored.  But  Compte  was  not  a  man  to  be 
BO  silenced  ;  he  published  a  contradiction  of  the  offi- 
cial statement,  and  declared  that  his  iournal  had  not 
been  restored.  He  was  summonea  the  next  day 
before  the  prefect,  alternately  threatened  and  whee- 
dled, upbraided  at  one  moment  with  ungrateful  resist- 
ance to  the  cause  of  the  emperor,  ana  requested  at 
the  next  tu  think  of  something  in  which  government 
might  serve  him.  Steeled  against  every  proffer  and 
entreaty,  Compte  only  required  to  bo  permitted  to 

Srofit  by  the  restored  liberty  of  the  press;  nor  could 
ie  worthy  magistrate  make  him  rigntly  understand 
that  when  the  emperor  gave  ajl  men  Uoerty  to  pub- 
lish what  pleased  themselves,  it  was  under  the  tacit 
condition  that  it  should  also  please  the  prefect  ^d 
minister  of  police.  Compte  had  the  spirit  to  pubhsh 
the  whole  afl'air. 

In  the  mean  while,  proclamations  of  Louis,  for- 
bidding the  payment  of  taxes,  and  announcing  the 
Arrival  of  1,200,000  men  under  the  walls  of  Paris^ 
covered  these  walls  every  night  in  spite  of  the  police. 
A  newspaper,  called  the  Luy,  was  also  secretly  but 
generallv  circulated,  which  advocated  the  royal 
cause,  ^n  the  better  classes  of  society,  where  Bo- 
naparte was  feared  and  haled,  lampoons,  satires, 
pasquinades,  glided  from  hand  to  hand,  turning  his 
person,  ministers,  and  government,  into  tlie  most 
hitter  ridicule.  Others  attacked  him  with  eloquent 
inVective,  and  demanded  what  he  had  in  common 
with  the  word  Liberty,  which  he  now  pretended  to 
connect  with  hi»  reign.  He  was,  they  said,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  liberty,  the  assassin  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  dt)9iroyer  of  French  freedom,  which  had 
been  so  dearly  bought :  the  show  of  liberty  which 
he  held,  was  a  trick  of  legerdemain,  executed  under 
protection  of  his  bayonets.  Such  was  his  notion  of 
liberty  when  it  destroyed  the  national  representa- 
tion at  St.  Cloud — Such  was  the  freedom  he  gave 
when  he  established  an  Oriental  despotism  in  the 
enlightened  kingdom  of  France.  Such,  when  abol- 
ishing all  free  communication  of  sentiments  among 
citizens,  and  pi;oscribing  every  liberal  and  philo- 
Bpphical  idea  under  the  mckname  of  Ideology.  ^'Can 
it  be  forgotten,^'  they  continued,  "  that  Heaven  and 
Hell  are  not  more  irreconcilable  ideas,  than  Bona- 
parte and  Liberty?— The  verv  word  Freedom,"  they 
said,  '  was  proscribed  under  his  iron  reign,  and  only 
first  gladdencjd  the  ears  of  Frenchmen  after  twelve 
years  of  humiUation  and  despair,  on  the  happy  res- 
toration of  Louis  XVIII.— Ah.  miserable  impostor  1" 
they  exclaimed,  "  when  would  he  have  spoken  of 
liberty,  had  not  the  return  of  Louis  familiarized  us 
with  freedom  and  peace."  ,  The  spirit  of  disaffection 
npread  among  certain  classes  of  the  lower  ranks. 
JTie  market-women,  {dame*  du  haUtM.)  so  formida- 
ble dunng  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Revolution,  for  their  opposition  to  the 
court,  were  now  Royalists,  and,  of  course,  clamorous 
on  the  side  of  the  narty  they  espoused.  They  in- 
vented, or  some  loyal  rhymer  composed  for  them,  a 
Bong,*  the  burden  of  which  demanded  back  the 
ft  J®  '*'  father  of  Ghent.  They  ridiculed, 
seoidea,  and  mobbed  the  commissaries  of  police, 
who  endeavoured  to  stop  these  musical  expressions 
of  dmnection  ;  surrounded  the  chief  of  then-  num- 
ber, danced  around  him,  and  chanted  the  obnoxious 
bnrden,  until  Fouch^  being  ashamed  to  beUe  the 
new  doc^nnes  of  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and 
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publicatwn,  his  agents  wen  instnicted  to  leave  then 
Amaions  undieivrbed  on  ■ooonnt  of  their  politiotl 
eentimentS). 

While  Bonaparte  was  vnable  to  form  an  intereit 
in  the  saloons,  and  found  that  even  the  dame*  <iie 
fialUs  were  bMSComing  discontented,  he  had  upon  tue 
side  the  mihtia  of  the  suburbs :  those  columns  of 
pikemen  so  famous  in  the  Revolution,  whose  furious 
and  rude  charaeler  added  to  the  tenors,  if  not  to  the 
dignity,  of  his  reign.  I^t  us  not  be  accused  of  a  wish 
todepiieciate  honest  industry,  or  hold  up  to  contempt 
the  miseries  of  poverty.  It  is  not  tbe  poverty,  but 
the  ignorance  and  the  vice  of  the  rabDie  of  great 
cities,  which  render  them  always  disagreeable,  and 
sometimes  terrible.  They  are  entitled  ta  protection 
from  the  laws,  and  kindness  from  the  governments 
but  he  who  would  use  them  as  politicalenginea.  in- 
vokes the  assistance  of  a  blatant  beast  with  a  ttun^- 
sand  heads,  well  fumisbed  with  fangs  to  tear  and 
throats  to  roar,  but  devoid  of  tonguee  to  speak  rea* 
eon,  ears  to  hear  it,  eyes  to  see  it,  or  judgment  to 
comprehend  it 

For  a  little  time  after  Bonaparte's  retarn,  crowda 
of  artisans  of  the  lowest  order  assembled  under  the 
windows  of  the  Tuilerics,  and  demanded  to  see  the 
emperor,  whom,  on  his  appearance,  they  greeted 
with  shouts,  as  U  Grand  JEnfrepreneurt  or  general 
employer  of  the  class  of  artisans,  in  language  where 
the  coarse  phraseology  of  their  rank  was  adorned 
with  such  flowers  of  rnetoric  as  the  times  of  terror 
had  coined.  Latterly,  the  numbers  of  this  assembly 
were  maintained  by  a  distribution  of  a  few  »ou8  to 
the  all  outers. 

,  However  disgusted  with  these  degrading  exhibi- 
tions, Bonaparte  feit  he  could  not  dispense  with  thie 
species  of  force,  and  was  compelled  to  institute  a  day 
of  procession,  and  a  solemn  finitival,  in  favour  of  this 
description  ot  persona,  who,  from  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  enrolled,  were  termed  Federates. 

On  the  14th  May,  the  motley  and  ill-arranged  ramu 
which  assembled  on  this  memorable  occasion,  ex- 
hibitfed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  disgusted  and  frightened 
spectator^  all  that  is  degraded  by  habitual  vice,  an«l 
hardened  by  stupidity  and  profligacy.  The  porten- 
tous procession  moved  on  along  the  Boulevards  to 
the  court  of  the  Tnileries,  with  shouts,  in  which  tht 
praises  of  the  emperor  were  mingled  with  impreca- 
tions, and  with  the  revolutionary  songs, (long  silenced 
in  Paris,)— the  Marseilloise  Hymn,  the  Carmag- 
nole, and  the  Day  of  Departure.  The  appearance  qC 
the  men,  the  refuse  of  manufactories,  of  work-^ 
houses,  of  jails ;  their  rags,  their  filth,  their  drunk- 
enness ;  their  ecstasies  ox  blasphemous  rage,  and  no 
k-ds  blasphemous  joy,  stamped  them  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  willing  perpetrators  of  the  worst  horrors 
of  the  Revoluuon.  Bonaparte  himself  was  judged,'^ 
by  close  observers,  to  shrink  with  abhorrence  from 
the  assembly  he  himself  had  convoked.  His  guards 
were  under  arms,  and  the  field-artillery  loaded,  and- 
turned  on  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  fllled  with  the 
motley  crowd,  who,  from  the  contrasted  colour  of 
the  com  porters  ana  charcoal-men,  distinguished  in 
the  sroup,  were  facetiously  called  his  Gray  and 
Black  Mous^uetaires.  He  hasted  to  dismiss  his 
hideous  mimons,  with  a  sufficient  distribution  of 
praises  and  of  Liquor.  The  national  guards  conceived 
themselves  insulted  on  this  occasion,  because  com- 
pelled to  give  their  attendance  along  with  the  Fed- 
erates. The  troops  of  the  line  felt  for  the  degraded 
character  of  the  emperor.  The  haughty  character 
of  the  French  soldiers  had  kept  them  from  fraterni- 
zing with  the  rabble,  even  in  tne  cause  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  been  observed,  on  the  march  from  Cannes, 
to  cease  their  cries  of  Vive  l*Emperenr,  wh^,  upon 
entering  any  considerable  town,  tne  shout  was  taken 
up  by  the  mob  of  the  place^  ana  to  suspend  their  ao- 
clamations,  rather  than  mingle  them  with  those  of 
the  pequinsj  whom  they  despised.  They  now  mut- 
tered to  each  other  on  seeing  the  court  which  Bona- 
parte seemed  comp^ed  to  bestow  on  these  degraded 
artisans,  that  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Wa- 
gram  had  sunk  into  the  mere  captain  of  a  rabbla» 
In  short,  the  disgraceful  character  of  the  allianos. 
thus  formed  between  Bonaparte  and  the  loos  of  tha 
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people,  wu  of  a  natui^  incapable  of  being  gloaeed 
«vtt  evea  in  ibe- flattering  pagea  of  the  Mamteur, 
vhieh  amidat  a  fleamyiig  oeaenMioii  of  thk  memo- 
rable proceeeion,  waa  compellea  to  admit  that,  in 
tMNDe  plaeea^  the  name  of  the  emperor  was  incon- 
gruoualy  miiigled  with  ezpreeaiona  and  aongs,  which 
McaUecf  an  era  ui{f<(frtunaUfy  too  famouB. 

Fretted  bv  external  dangera  and  iatental  dsatorb- 
aacea,  and  oy  the  degradinR  neoeaaity  of  appearing 
•vera  night  before  a  mob,  wno  famiKarly  hailed  him 
%BPln  U  VioUtU^  and,  above  all,  galled  by  the 
aoggeatbna  of  his  phQoaophical  oounaellore,  who, 
•Mong  other  innovationa,  wiahed  him  to  lay  a«de 
ifae  style  of  emperor  for  that  of  President,  or  Grand 
General  of  thellepubiic,  Napoleon,  to  rid  himaeif  at 
•oce  of  oeeupationa  onenaire  to  his  haughty  diapo- 
aitiottt  withdrew  from  the  Tailenes  to  the  more  re* 
tned  palaoe  of  the  Etyaie  Bonrbon,  and  seemed  on  a 
•nddea  4o  beoome  once  mors  the  emperor  he  had 
keen  before  hia  abdication.  Here  he  took  into  his 
•wn  hands,  with  the  asaatance  of  Benjamin  Oon* 
gtant^  andolher  stateemen,  the  oonatmction  of  a  new 
consutution.  Their  system  inclnded  all  those  checks 
aiMl  legolations  which  are  understood  to  form  the 
•flKBoe  of  a  free  sovemment,  and  greatly  reeembled 
that  granted  bvtheRo)ral  Charter*  Nevertheless, 
It  was  extremely  ill  r^ved  by  all  pardes,  but  espe- 
ttally  by  those  who  expected  from  Napoleon  a  con- 
stitution mors  free  than  that  which  they  had  dia- 
aolved  by  driving  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  throne. 
There  were  other  grave  exceptions  stated  against 
the  aeheme  of  goveramen^ 

First,  The  same  objection  was  stated  against  this 
imperial  grant  which  nad  been  urged  with  so  much 
vehemence  against  the  royal  charter,  namely,  that 
It  was.  not  a  compact  between  the  people  and  the 

Sveraign,  in  which  the  former  oaUed  the  latter  to 
e  throne  under  certain  conditions,  but  a  reeogni- 
jlon  by  the  aovereign  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  had  indeed  been 

rmoned  tea  intimated  in  the  decrees  from  Lyons) 
fly  with  the  purpose  of  fonning  and  adopting  the 
new  constitution ;  butaccordingto  thepresentsystem, 
^  >y  were  oniv  to  have  the  choice  of  adopting  or  re- 
tins  that  which  Napoleon  had  prepared  for  them. 
_  e  disappointment  waa  great  among  those  phi- 
Ipsophers  who  desired  "better  bread  than  is  made 
of  wheat ;"  and  could  not  enjoy  liberty  itself,  unless 
it  emanated  directly  from  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  popular  discussion.  But  Napo- 
leon was  determined  that  the  convention  of  the  lOth 
B((Ay  should  have  DO  other  concern  in  the  constitu- 
tion, save  to  accept  it  when  ofllered.  He  would  not 
intrust  such  an  assembly  with  the  revision  of  the 
laws  by  which  he  was  to  govern. 

Secondly,  This  new  constitntionk  though  preeent- 
ipg  an  entirely  new  basis  of  government,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  sinii^alar  title  of  an  '"Additiooslt 
Act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor,*'  and 
thereby  constituted  a  sort  of  appendix  to  a  huge 
maes  of  unrepealed  organic  laws,  many  of  them  in- 
oopsifitent  with  the  Additional  Act  in  tenor  and  in 
ipiiit. 

*  The  ibSowJnc  m  an  abridcnest  of  ita  decluatiom  t— The 
ilative  power  rwidn  in  the  enperor  and  Uro  chambtn.  Tlie 
mber  or  Peen  m  hcrediUry.  and  the  emperor  iiohmw  them. 

Their  nnmber  im  imHtnited.  The  second  cbaniber  if  viectod  by 
tee  people,  and  k  to  oonsiat  ofnt  membon-~nono  are  to  he  under 
twentr-nve  year»  The  praaident  i«  appomtod  by  tho  membeTa, 
lut  approved  or  by  the  emperor.  Mennera  to  be  paid  al  the  rata 
■etdcd  by  the  Conetitoent  Aatembly.  R  ij  to  be  renewed  c\-enr 
nw  yaan.  The  emperor  may  prorovua.  adjonrp,  or  diMohre  the 
Howe  of  Repiveeotativea.  Sitlins*  to  be  rid>Ue.  The  electoral 
eolkfes  ore  maaotainod  land  tax  and  direct  taxei  to  bu  voted 
only  Tor  a  year;  hidirect  may  be  for  several  years.  No  levy  of 
IMM  lor  the  aniiy,  nor  any  oxchanm  of  territoo',  but  by  a  law. 
Ttam  to  be  propMed  hy  the  Chamber  of  Roprfmentattvei.  Mi- 
nktera  to  lie  raanonaible.  Jadgm  to  be  irremo^'oable.  Juriei  to  he 
eatabliiihed.  lUf  bt  of  paction  is  established— i'reodoip  of  wotshiu 
-4iTiolabflKyon)ropeity.  The  last  article  says,  that  "the  French 
people  declare  nat  they  do  not  mean  to  delogate  the  power  of 
fMoring  the  Boudxaia.  or  any  prince  of  that  family,  even  in  ease 
•rtha  exchasioQ  of  the  imperial  d)-naaty." 

*  ("The  word  aidUUnuU  disenchanted  the  ftiemls  of  liliefty. 
fbey  #eco$nieed  in  it  the  ni-di«fui>ed  continuation  of  the  chief 
ktMwitions  created  ia  fhvoer  of  abeolttleapowcr.  From  that  rao- 
motNapoieoo  to  their  view  heoaae  aa  incurable  despot^  and  1, 
mr  my  part,  rcf  ardod  him  io  the  Udit  of  a  madman  deHvmdi 
■NRMTfaand  and  foot,  to  the  mercy  of  Euiope.*'— Fquorb,  1 4,  p. 
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Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  dirept  cooAdeMe^f 
the  emperor  while  the  treaty'  waa  framifig,  endeav* 
cured  to  persuade  themselves  that  Napoleofei  meai^t 
fairly  by  Franca  ]ret  confessed  they  had  found  U 
difficult  to  enlighten  his  ideas  on  the  suhiect  of  a 
limited  monarchy.  They  felt,  that  though  the  empe- 
ror might  be  induced' to  contract  his  authority,  yet 
what  remained  in  his  own  hand  would  be  WMlded 
as  arbitrarily  as  ever ;  and  likewise  thai  he  would 
never  regard  his  ministers  otherwise  than  aa  th^ 
inmiediate  executo"^  of  his  pleasure^  and  responsi* 
ble  to  himself  alone.  He  would  still  contiaue  to 
traneport  his  whole  chancery  at  his  stirrup,  .and 
transmit  sealed  orders  to  be  executed  by  a  minister 
whom  he  had  not  consulted  on  their  importt 

The  Royalists  triumphed  on  the  puUicadon  of 
this  Additional  Acts  "Was  it  for  this,"  they  said^ 
**you  broke  your  oaths,  and  banished  your  monarch, 
to  get  the  same,  or  nearly  similar  laws,  imposed  on 
yon  by  a  Russian  ukase  or  a  Tmkish  firman,  whidt 
yoQ  heretofore  enjoyed  by  charter,  in  the  aame  man.- 
ner  as  your  ancestors,  called  freemen  by  excellency 
held  their  rights  from  their  limited  sovereigns ;  and 
for  this  have  you  exchanged  a  peacefol  prince,  whoaa 
very  weakness  was  your  security,  for  an  ambiiioua 
warrior,  whose  strength  is  your  weaknees  t  For  thit 
have  you  a  second  time  gone  to  war  with  all  ESuxopa 
—for  the  Additional  Act  and  the  Champ  de  Msil^^ 

The  more  determined  Republicans,  oesides  their 
particular  objections  to  an  Upper  House,  which  th* 
emperor  could  fill  with  his  own  miniona.  so  as  ef-' 
fectually  to  control  the  repreaentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, found  the  proposed  constitution  utterly  devoid, 
of  the  salt  which  shouM  savour  it.  There  waa  no 
acknowledgment  of  abstract  principles ;  no  disaer^ 
tation  concerning  the  rights  of  government  and  the 
governed ;  no  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  origin, 
of  laws ;  and  they  were  as  much  mortified  and  djiB* 
appointed  as  the  zealot  who  hears  a  diacourse  on 
practical  morality,  when  he  expected  a  sermon  on 
the  doctrinal  pomts  of  theology.  Ilie  unfonimate 
Additional  Act  became  the  subject  of  attack  and 
raillery  on  all  sides ;  and  was  esteemed  to  possess 
in  so  slight  a  degree  the  principles  of  durability, 
that  a  bookseller  being  asked  for  a  copv  by  a  cus- 
tomer, replied.  He  did  not  deal  in  ptriodical  pubU- 
ccLHon9'i 

Under  these  auspices  the  Champ  de  Vu  wag 
opened,  and  that  it  might  be  in  all  respects  incon- 
gruous, it  was  held  on  the  1st  of  June.O  Deputiea 
were  supposed  to  attend  from  all  departments,  not, 
as  it  had  Seen  latterly  arranged,  to  canvass  the  new 
conatimtion,  but  to  swear^  to  observe  it ;  and  not  (o 
receive  the  Gmperess  Maria  Louisa,  and  her  son  as 
the  pledge  of  twenty  years'  peace,  hot  to  behold  the 
fatal  eagles,  the  signal  of  instant  and  bloody  war, 
dfstribured  by  the  emperor  to  the  soIdier& 
,  Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  whom  be  bsd  onoa 
more  collected  around  him,  figured,  in  quaint  and 
fantastic  robes,  in  the  Champ  de  Mai ;  he  as  empor 
ror,  and  they  as  princes  of  the  blood, — another  sub- 
ject of  discontent  to  the  Republicans.  The  report 
of  the  votes  was  made,  the  electors  swore  to  the 
Additional  Act,  the  drams  rolled,  the  trampets  flour- 
ished, the  cannon  thundered.  But  the  acclaniationa 
were  few  and  forced.  The  emperor  seemed  to  view  the 
scene  as  an  empty  pageant,  until  he  was  sommoned 
to  the  delivery  of  the  eagles  to  the  various  new- 
raised  regiments:  and  then,  amid  the  emblems  of 
past,  and,  as  might  be  hoped|  the  auguries  of  future 
victories,  he  was  himself  again.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  Champ  de  Mai  was,  in  the  language  of  Paris, 
une  pUee  iombie^  a  oondemned  farce,  which  waa 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  bloody  tragedy. 

The  meetmg  of  the  Chambers  was  the  next  sid>- 
ject  of  interest.    The  Chamber  of  Peers  did  not  pre- 

!  Letters  from  Paris,  written  duriiif  the  hurt  leign  of  Napnlnea, 
vol.  i.  p.  197.  (By  John  Gam  UobfiDOse,  Esq. ;  now  Sir  J.  C 
HoUmmim.! 

§  lit  was  aul>iect(^.  natwithstandrng,  with  the  oeeal  auoeve, 
to  the  electoral  bodies,  wh<«e  good-nature  aever  rafiiaed  a  copl^ 
tution  wiiich  was  leoomnvended  by tim  axiiiinf  sovemmcitt.  Ite 
omnbor  of  tlxise  who  rave  their  votes  were  mure  than  a  niilSMii 
being  scarea  a  tentii  ptiti  ho%Mifei^  of  iMae  who  ImA  qHawM* 
lioiM.l 

•  lllialimiv  Jmm  tx  ftaraqr.  Lh.v.Hi  rowfef.tg.pk.SR. 
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«iice  of  principle,  and  educanon'  correspondmg  toj 
flMlrirawc  of  her^UW  l^shtors.  It  consist^  in, 
iMprincBB  of  napoIeofrB  DlocidToya],  to  whom  was. 
^hM^  Laciefn,  long  estranged  from  his  brother's 
cotincilsi  but  who  now,  instiguted  by^ fraternal  af-' 
^flojo,  or  tired  of  literary  leisure,  haymg  presented 
Ms  epic  poem  to  a  thankless  and  reg^ardless  pnblic, 
endeavoured  to  save  hi^  brother  in  his  present  diffi- 
<Stlltie9,  as  by  Ms  coarage  and  presence  of  mind  he 
had  assistea  him  during  the  revolution  of  Brumaire. 
There  were  abbut  one  handred  other  dignitaries, 
more  than  one  htilf  of  whom  were  military  men,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  old  Jacobins,  such  as  Sieyes 
and  Camot,  who  had  taken  titles,  decorations,  and 
rank,  inconsistently  with  the  tenor  of  their  whole 
hh»  The  reet  had  Been  the  creatures  of  Bonaparte's 
former  reign,  with  some  men  of  letters  devoted  to 
lue  cause,  and  recently  ennobled.  This  body,  which 
o6uld  have  no  other  will  than  that  of  the  empecor, 
wliB  regarded  by  the  Republicans  and  Constitution- 
aKsts  with  jealousy,  and  by  the  citizens  with  con- 
tempt Bonaparte  nimself  expressed  his  opinion  of 
it  with  something  approaching  the  latter  sentiment. 
He  had  scarce  formed  his  tools,  before  he  seems  to 
ba^  been  convinced  of  their  inefScacy,  and  of  the 
Httle  inftuence  which  they  could  exercise  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.^ 

It  was  very  different  with  the  second  Chamber,  in 
whieh  were  posted  the  ancient  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  their  newer  associates^  who  looked  forward 
with  hope  that  Bonaparte  might  yet  assume  the 
character  of  a  patriot  sovereign,  and  by  his  military 
talents  save  France  for  her  sake,  not  for  his  own. 
The  latter  class  comprehended  many  men,  not  only 
oC  talent,  but  of  virtue  and  public  spirit;  with  too 
lar^e  a  proportion,  certainly,  of  those  who  vainly 
demred  a^yBtem  of  Republican  liberty,  which  so 
maov  years  of  bloody  and  fruitless  experiment 
should  nave  led  even  the  most  extravagant  to  aban- 
don,  as  inconsastent  with  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  genius  of  the  French  natioo. 

The  disputes, of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
unth  the  executive  government  commenced  on  June 
4tbj  the  first  day  of  their  sitting;  and^  like  those  of 
theu"  predeceasorsi  upon  points  of  idle  Etiquette. 
They  chose  Lanjumais  for  their  president ;  a  prefer* 
ment  which,  alighting  on  one  who  had  been  the 
defender  of  Louis  XVl.,  the  active  and  determined 
resistor  of  the  power  of  Robespierre^  and  es|>eciaUy, 
thestalesman  who  drew  up  the  list  of  crimes  m 
consequence  of  which  Napoleon's  forfeiture  had 
been  declared  in  1814,  could  not  be  acc^table  to  the 
emperor.  Napoleon  being  applied  to  tor  confirma- 
tion of  the  election,  referred  the  committee  for  his 
answer  to  the  chamberlain,  who,  he  stated,  would 
deliver  it  the  next  day  by  the  page  in  waiting.  The 
Oharaber  took  fire,  and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to 
return  an, immediate  though  reluctant  approval  of 
tb^ir  choice.  The  next  remarkable  indication  of 
the  temper  of  the  Chamber,  was  the  €st&m,j>ore 
^nasion  of  a  deputy  named  Sibnet,  against  the  use 
of  the  epithets  of  duke,  connt,  and  other  titles  of 
honour,  in  the  Chamber  of  Representativesw  Being 
observed  to  read  hie  invective  from  notes,  which  was 
eoutrery  to  the  form^f  the  Chamber,  Sibuet  was 
silenced  for  the  moment  as  out  of  order;  but  the 
next  day,  or  soon  afterward,  having  got  his  speech 
by  heart,  the  Chamber,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
Ustening  to  him,  and  his  motion  was  got  rid  of  with 
difficuUy.t  On  the  same  day,  a  list  of  the  persons 
aiipointed  to  the  peerage  was  demanded  from  Car- 
not,  in  his  capacity  of  minister,  which  he  declined 
to  render  ,tiU  the  session  had  commenced.  This 
also  occasioned  much  uproar  and  violence,  which 
the  president  could  scarce  silence  by  the  incessant 
Mai  of  his  hell.  The  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  depu- 
ties was  next  severely  scrutinized,  and  the  Imperi- 
ahsts  carried  with .  difficulty  a  resolution,  that  it 

*'Tli^pinnten  ofPatfi  lelocted  Lab^doj^.  Droaot,  Ney.  and 
VASemvM,  as  the  Qvatrt  /aft-«  Jlist  (perjuta^  wUic  Voaaamma 
■0a^biBi»  were  terttood  tbei  Fatn  liffiit. 
^F  IB*  Mopitttio'./uDe  f.] 


sl^CMildb^  taken  to  thACMffipr  ajad.  thecaniKi^tigifc 
Wimout  meiiiion  of  tli,e  ttatibiu 

The  second  meeting^  on  ^une  7th,  was  as  tamu^n^ 
ous  as  the  first.  A  motion  was  made  by  Jl^hz 
Lep^Hetier,  that  the  Chamber  should  decree  to 
pofeon  the  title  of  Saviour  of  his  Country, 
was  resisted  on  the  satisfactory  grouncL  that 
country  was  not  yet  saved ;  and  trie  Chamber  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day  oy  acclamation^,  . 

Notwithstanding  these  open  intimations  of  thja 
reviving  spirit  of  jacobinism,  or  at  least  of  ,oppq4* 
tion  to  the  imperial  sway,  Napoleon's  situation 
ob^ed  him  for  the  time  to  address  the  unruly  spinfs 
which  he  had  called  together,  with, the  confidsofa 
which  it  is  said  necromancers  found  it  needful  to  use 
towards  the  dangerous  fiends  whom  they  hafl 
evoked.  His  address  to  both  Chambers  was  sensi- 
ble, manly,  and  becoming  his  situation.  He  suire^^ 
dered,  in  their  presence,  all  his  pretensions  to,  absch 
lute  power,  ano  professed  himsdf  a  fnend  tolibertyii 
demanded  the  assistance  of  the  Chambers  in  rnatten 
of  finance,  intimated  a  desire  of  some  regulations  to 
check  the  license  of  the  press,  and  required  from  th^ 
representatives  an  example  of  conndence^  enerfs; 
and  patriotism,  to  encounter  the  dangers  to  whlea 
the  country  was  exposed.  The  Peers  repKed  ia 
corresponding  terms.  Not  s<%  the  second  Chsmr 
.  her ;  lor^  notwithstanding  the  utmost  e0orts  of  tb9 
Imperialists^  their  reply  Dore  a  strong  tincture  eif 
the  sentiments  of  the  opposite  party.  The  Chamber 
promised,  indeed,  their  unanimous  support  in  repet 
ling  the  foreign  enemy :  hut  they  announced  their 
intention  to  take  under  their  consideration  tne  cottr 
stitution,  AS  recognised  by  the  Additional  Act.  ant 
to  point  out  its  defects  and  imperfections,  with  m 
necessary  remedies.  They  also  added  a  moderatiitf 
hint,  directed  against  the  fervour  of  Napoleonl 
ambition.  "The  nation,"  they  said,  ^^nounshes  no 
plans  of  aggrandizement.  Not  even  the  will  of  a 
victorious  prince  will  lead  them  beyond  the  bounda* 
ries  of  self-defence.'*  In  his  rejoinder,  Napoleon 
did  not  sufier  these  obnoxious  bints  to  escape  his 
notice.  He  endeavoured  to  school  this  refraetonr 
assembly  into  veneration  for  the  constitution,  whieft 
he  declared  to  be  "  the  nole-star  in  the  tempest  i" 
and  judiciously  observed^  '*  there^  was  little,  causa 
to  provide  against  the  intoxications  of  triumpo^ 
when  they  were  about  to  contend  for  existence.  H^ 
stated  the  crisis  to  be  imminent,  and  cautioned  Qm 
Chamber  to  avoid  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  peo^ 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,  who  could  not  reaiit 
the  temptation  of  engaging  furiously  in  abstraet 
discussion,  even  while  theoattering-ramsof  the€i0i|^ 
mon  enemy  were  shoking  the  gates  of  the  capttoL'T 
Thus  parted  Bonaparte  and  his  Cbambers  of 
Legislature  ;  he  to  try  his  fortune  in  •  the  field,  off 
battle,  they  to  their  task  of  altering  and  mpdifyinc 
the  laws,  and  inspiring  a  more  populjur  spirit  apd 
air  into  the  enactments  he  had  made,  in  hopes  that 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Jacobins  might  be  onceasam 
substituted  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  emneror.  Au 
men  saw  that  the  Imperialists  and  Republicans  onljF 
waited  till  the  field  was  won,  that  ihcy  might  OMUt 
tend  for  the  bootv ;  and  so  little  was  the  nadon  ds^ 
posed  10  sympotnize  with  the  active,  turbulent,  and 
bustling  demagogues,  bv  whom  the  contest  was  to 
be  maintained  against  tne  emperor,  that  almost  mk 
predicted  with  great  unconcern  their  probable  exi 

Siilsion,  either  by  the  sword  of  Bonaparte  or'  thd 
lourbone.  

CHAPTER  LXXXVIJL 

PmwmlifiNw  fbr  vrnr.-PoOikm  cf  tho  AlUed  Foraei,  amoimt- 
ing  in  whale  to  Om  Mittioii  of  M«o.— Boiiaiisrt«*i  Fmaol 
more  than  200.000.— Oocwcription  not  voniured  5P<'"-"r'?2if*'V 
GiiartT— their  reluct anre  t«»  genre  —Many  Pn>dnce«  J»«5H?  ^^ 
Nftpdeon.— Fonfhe'«  Report  makf^  knmvn  the  dtttffpetfdn.— 
ImumN-Uon  in  La  V©ndf«--»nio»led  -MilimiVKlwnift^^Mia 
of  Campaiiio— Pari«  iilaeed  in n comi>leie  atoto  of  deNmoar; 
Pionficr  Paasea  and  Tdwns  fortified  — G«nerata  who  acMot 
Gommanil  nndor  NajiolRon.— Ho  annoiineci  his  parpoce  to  tOHc 
ran  Mimolf  with  WoHinfton.  ^ 

We  arc  now  to  consider  the  preparations  tnad^ 
for  the  invasion  of  Fr&nce  along  the  whole  easterflf 
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4MtM^'(he  meant  dt  te«tMance  whicbl  the  talents 
c^  the  emperor  pre«ented  to  his  numeroue  enemiae^. 
iOHl  the  internal  ettnation  of  the  country  itaelif. 
'  While  the  eventa  now  commemorated  were  paaa- 
Ihg  in  France,  the  allies  made  the  most  gigantic 
'preparations  for  the  renewal  of  war.  The  Chan- 
celfor  of  the  Exchequer  of  England  had  achieved  a 
loan  of  thirty-aiz  millions,  upon  terms  surprisingly 
moderate,  and  the  command  of  this  treasure  had  put 
the  whole  troops  of  the  coalition  into  the  most  active 
advance. 

The  seat  of  the  Congresa  had  been  removed  from 
▼ienna  to  Frankfort,,to  be  near  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  had  once  more  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  armies.  The  whole  eastern 
"fit^ntier  was  menaced  by  immense  forces.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  disengaged 
from  Murat,  might  enter  France  through  Switzer- 
land, the  Cantons  having  acceded  to  the  coalition. 
'An^  army  equal  in  strength  menaced  the  higher 
Rhine.  Schwartzenberg  commanded  the  Austnans 
in  chief,  having  under  him  Bellegarde,  and  Frimont, 
Bianchi,  and  Vincent  Two  hundred  thousand  Rus- 
■ians  were  pressing  towards  tlie  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
The  Archduke  Constantine  was  nominated  gcneral- 
iaaimo,  but  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Sacken.  Langeron, 
Ac.  were  the  eflBcient  commanders.  One  hundrea- 
and  flfjv  thousand  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  occu- 
iHed  Flanders,  and  were  united  with  about  eighty 
viousand  troops,  British,  or  in  British  pay,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  There  were  also  to  be  reckoned 
the  contingents  of  ihe  different  princes  of  Germany, 
io  that  the  allied  forces  were  computed  grossly  lo 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  million  of  men.  The  reader 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  such  an  immense 
force  was,  or  could  be.  brought  forward  at  once. 
They  were  necessarily  disposed  on  various  lines  for 
the  convenience  of  subsistence,  and  were  to  be 
brought  up  successively  in  support  of  each  other. 

To  meet  this  immense  array,  Napoleon,  with  his 
usual  talent  and  celerity^  had  brought  forward  means 
of  surprising  extent.  The  regular  army,  diminished 
by  the  Bourbons,  had  been,  by  calhnjg  out  the  retired 
Officers,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  increased  from 
»<>mething  rather  under  100,000  men,  to  double  that 
number  of  experienced  troops,  of  the  first  quality. 
But  this  was  dust  in  the  balance;  and  the  mode  of 
eonscription  was  so  intimately  connected  with  Na- 
poieon's  wars  of  conquest  and  disaster,  that  he  dared 
DOtprQpose,  nor  would  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
threa  have  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  and 
Q<|iQii8  resource  of  conscription,  which,  however, 
Bonaparte  trusted  he  might  still  find  effectual  in  the 
month  of  June,  to  the  number  of  300,000.  In  the 
meiin  time,  It  proposed  to  render  moveable,  for  active 
ionrice,  two,  hundred  battalions  of  the  national 
Itnard,  choosing  those  most  fit  for  duty,  which  would 
make  a  force  of  112.000  men.  It  was  also  proposed 
to  levy  as  many  Federates,  that  is,  volunteers  of  the 
u>wer  orders,  as  could  be  brought  together  in  the 
oinerent  departments.  The  levy  of  the  national 
iparda  wm  ordered  by  an  imperial  decree  of  6th 
Apvil,  1S16,  and  commissioners,  chiefly  of  the  Jacobin 
netion,  were  sent  down  into  the  different  depart- 
inenis,  Bonaparte- being  well  pleased  at  once  to  em- 
t»oy  them  in  their  own  sphere,  and  to  get  rid  of  their 
arasenoe  atParia.  Their  efforts  were,  however,  una- 
ble to  excite  the  sphit  of  the  country :  for  they  had 
either  survived  theur  own  energies,  or  the  nation  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  their  mode  of  oratory, 
to  feel  any  reaponaive  impulse.  Liberty  and  fraier- 
miy  was  no  longer  a  rallying  sound,  and  the  aum- 
Biens  to  arma,  by  decrees  as  peremptory  as  those  re- 
lating to  the  conscription,  though  bearing  another 
tiame,  spread  a  general  spirit  of  disgust  through 
many  ddpartmenta  in  the  north  of  France.  There 
and  m  Brittany  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants 
ypeared  in  a  sullen,  dogjged  stubbornness,  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  active  reaiatance  to  Napo- 
leon's decrees.  The  national  guards  refused  to 
ytrado.  and,  if  compelled  to  do  so,  took  every  op- 
ponnnity  to  desert  and  return  home ;  so  that  it  often 
Mppeoed  that  a  battalion,  which  had  muatered  aiz 
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hundred  men,  dwindled  down,  to  a  fiffli  beibm  tbef 
had  marched  two  leagues. 

In  the  departments  of  La  Gkrde,  of  the  Hama^ 
and  the  Netner  Loire,  the  white  ilag  was  diapleyedC 
and  the  tree  of  liberty,  which  had  deen  replanted  im 
many  placea  after  the  political  regeneration  of  Bona- 
parte, was  cut  down.  The  pubnc  mind  in  many 
provinces  displayed  itaelf  as  highly  unfavourable  lo^ 
Napoleon. 

A  report  drawn  up  by  FouchjS,  stated  in  big^ 
coloured  language  the  general  disafiectiqn.  Napo- 
leon alwavs  considered  this  communication  as  pub- 
lished with  a  view  of  prejudicing  his  afifairs;  and  aa 
that  versatile  statesman  was  already  in  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  allies,  it  waaprooably  intended  aa 
much  to  encourage  the  Royalists,  as  to  dismay  the 
adherents  of  Napoleon.  This  arch-intriguer,  whom| 
to  use  an  expression  of  Junius,  treachery  itself  could 
not  trust,  was  at  one  moment  nearly  caught  in  hie 
own  toils :  and  althoui^h  he  carried  the  matter  with 
infinite  address.  Napoleon  would  have  made  him  a 
prisoner,  or  caused  nim  to  be  shot,  but  for  the  inti- 
mation of  Cornot,  that  if  he  did  so,  his  own  reign 
would  not  last  an  hour  longer.*  _  ' 

Thus  Bonaparte  was  already  in  a  great  measiue 
reduced  to  the  office  of  Greneralissimo  of  the  State  i 
and  there  were  not  wanting  manv,  who  dared  to  en- 
treat him  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  country  by  asec- 
ond  abdication  in  favour  of  )ii8  son — a  measure 
which  the  popular  party  conceived  might  avert  ihe 
impending  dan.^er  of  invasion. 

In  the  mean  timc^  about  the  middlcof  May,  a  short 
insurrection  broke  out  in  La  Vendee,  under  De  Au- 
tcchamp,  Suzannet,  Sajftneau.  and  especially  the 
brave  La  Rochcjacquelein.    The  war  was  neither 

*  The  partirulara  or  this  mtrifQe  abow  with  wliat  audarftf ,  airi 
at  what  nuk.  Foucbg  waded,  Bwanii  or  dived  anonc  *be  t-oubted 
waters  whicb  were  his  uleinont.    An  ageot  uf  Pribce  McUanaich 
had  been  dcupatchod  to  Parin,  to  open  a  comrauniratiou  vri^h 
Fouche  on  tlie  part  uf  the  Anstrian  gtiyerninent    Faltinr  nndcr 
suspicion,  fVom  •ome  bankins  transaction,  this  cenon  was  d*> 
noimced  to  Bonaparto  aa  a  sunfucious  penMMi,  and  arrested  by  hii 
inlirior  police,  which,  as  Ihero  cannot  be  loo  much  precaurioa  in 
a  wdi-nmnagcd  state,  watched,  and  were  spies  upon,  tbe  feiicraJ 
police  under  Foiich^.    The  aaont  was  bnnvbt  before  Bonaparte, 
wIk)  tlureatoned  to  cause  him  oo  shot  to  death  on  the  ver>'  spol. 
aDlc>9J  be  told  him  the  whole  truth.    The  man  tbeo  coaC  it«id 
that  Mett«micb  sent  him  to  Fouchf .  to  rcqaest  the  latter  fo  nthJ 
a  secure  afent  to  Rile,  to  meet  w  ith  a  coofid'-ntial  person  nn  the 
part  of  ibo  Austriaa  ministeri  whom  Foacb€'s  ooruy  was  to  »> 
ooimisc  by  a  peculiar  si^n,  which  tbe  inforrocr  alin>  isad*  known. 
"  H.ive  you  fulfilled  >'our  cominisaion  so  far  as  concern*  Fcaiche  T* 
said  the  eminjror.— '  I  have,"  answered  Ihe  Austrian  agmL— 
"And  has  he  despatched  any  one  to  B4Ier*— "That  I  ranoot 
tell."    The  ajBeot  was  detained  in  a  secret  prison.    Baron  Plesvr 
de  Cluimbouuon,  an  editor,  was  instanUr  deepatch«:d  to  Bile,  ta 
represent  the  a^ent  whom  Fouch^  should  bare  sent  ihithor.  and 
IhUiom  the  deptn  and  character  of  the  intnfne  betwixt  the  Frendr 
and  Austrian  ministers.    Foarh6  sooo  discurend  that  the  afent 
sent  to  him  by  Metternicb  was  missiaff.  corueetured  his  tkle.  aad 
instantly  went  to  seek  an  audience  or  tbe  cinperor.    HaVioc 
mentioned  other  matters,  he  seemed  to  reeoHeci  himself,  antf 
bested  pardon,  with  affected  onconcem,  fbr  not  havinf  Dteviuoslr 
mentioned  an  affair  of  some  conaequeoc«,  which,  nevettiielesa,  he 
bad  furtotten  amid  the  hurry  of  business.    *'  An  afettt  had  com 
to  him  from  the  Austrian  irovetnroent,"  he  said,  "  reoiestinc  l|pi, 
to  send  a  confidential  person  to  B&le.  to  a  correspondent  oTMei- 
temich,  and  be  now  caane  to  ask  whether  it  woaki  DO  his  aMjcatir^ 

Eleasure  that  be  should  avail  himadf  of  the  operanc*  in  oroar  to- 
lam  the  secret  i^urposes  of  the  enemy."  Napoleon  was  nol 
deceived  by  this  trick.  There  were  leveraT  niiTTOi*  In  tiic  room, 
by  which  be  oouM  perceive  and  eiuOy  hisperfidioM  nioialer^  ffl- 
ooncealed  embairassroent  "Momiiear  Fouch£,"  he  aaid.  'It 
may  be  danaerous  to  treat  me  as  a  foe) :  I  have  vour  acant  in  saikk 
custody,  ana  penetrate  your  whole  mtrifue.  Have  voh  sent  lo 
BAle?"— "No.  sire. '^"  The  happier  fbr  yon:  hadyondooeso.ytMi 
shfiuld  have  died."  Floury  was  noable  to  eiuact  any  thinf  at 
consequence  fVom  Werner,  the  confidant  of  Mettemioh,  who  aneC- 
Idm  at  Bile.  The  Austrian  seemed  to  expect  commonicatioos 
from  Fouch€,  without  beinc  prepared  to  make  them.  PleunF 
touched  on  the  plan  of  aasaasmatinff  Bonaparte,  whieb  Vemer 
nueeted  with  horror,  as  a  thine  not  to  be  thourht  effaar  llattamich> 
or  the  allies.  Thcr  appointed  a  second  mceiiof .  but  in  the  iu« 
terim.  Fouch€  made  the  Austrian  aware  of  the  discovery,  and 
Baron  Fleury,  on  his  second  joamey  to  BAle,  fbond  no  Mr.  wemei 
to  meet  bin.    ISeeFLBUBYOBCBAJaocrLLOiv.  L  iL  p.  •! 

Bonaparte  gives  almost  tlae  tame  acoount  of  this  iotricue  in  hie 
SL  Helena  Conversations,  as  FoucW  hi  bis  Memoiia.  But  Napo- 
leon does  not  mention  Camot's  interpeeition  to  prevent  Fonchf 
fVom  being  put  to  death  without  process  of  law.  **  Toe  ntaj 
slMot  Fouch£  to-day/*  said  the  old  Jacobin,  "  but  lo-menow  yci» 
will  cease  (o  reign.    Tbe  people  of  tlw  Revolution  permit  yon  to 

retain  tbe  throne  only  on  oooditioo  you  raspact  their  libwliie 
»«. « — 1-* *  ,.^.._  -. . j^^_    VJ^p* 
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Ibbg  nor  bloody,  fb^  an  OT^rpoWeritig  force  was  di- 
rected ageinat  the  inaorgeata,  under  Generals  La- 
Sarque  and  TravoL  The  people  were  ill-prepared 
r  reaiatance,  and  the  government  menaced  them 
with  the  KToateat  severiiiea,  the  instructions  of  Car- 
not  to  the  military  having  a  strons  tincture  o(  his 
ancient  education  in  the  school  of  terror.  Yet  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  in  all  respects  sanction 
tne  aeverities  ot  the  government.  When  a  member, 
called  Leguevel,  made  a  motion  for  punishing  with 
paine  and  penalliea  the  Royalists  of  the  west,  the 
aaaeihbiy  heard  him  with  patience  and  approbation 
propose'  that  the  goods  and  estatea,  of  the  revoltera 
J, whom  he  qualifiea  aa  brigands,  priests,  and  Royal- 
ists) should  be  confiscated ;  but  when  he  added,  that 
i)ot  only  the  insurgents,  themselves,  hu|  their  rela- 
tions in  the  direct  line,  whether  ascendants  or  de- 
acqndants,  should  be  declared  outlaws,  a  general 
exclamation  of  horror  drove  the  orator  from  the 
fribufie.  ^ 

•After  a  battle  near  La  Roche  Servi^r**,  which  cost 
the  brave  La  Rochejacquelein  his  life:  the  reniainine 
chiefs  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  they  disband- 
ed their  followers,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  at  the 
very  time  when  holding  out  a  few  days  would  have 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Released  from  actual  civil  war,  Napoleon  n^w  had 
leisure  to  prepare  for  the  external  conflict. 

Tlie  means  resorted  to  by  the  French  government, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  had  enabled  Car- 
not  to  represent  the  national  means  in  a  most  respect- 
able point  of  view.  By  his  report  to  the  two  Cham- 
bers ne  stated,  that  on  the  Ist  April,  1S14,  the  army 
bad  consisted  of  450,000  nie§  who  had  been  f^educed 
by  the  Bourbons  to  176,000.  Since  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon, the  number  had  been  increased  to  375,000 
combatants  of  every  kind ;  and  before  the  1st  of 
August,  was  expected  to  amount  to  half  a  million. 
Tl>e  Imperial  Guards^  who  were  termed  the  country's 
brightest  ornament  m  time  of  peace,  and  its  best 
bulwark  in  time  of  war,  were  recruited  to  the  num- 
ber of  40,000  men.  n 

Stupeudous  efforts  had  repaired,  the  report  srated, 
the  losses  of  the  artillery  during  the  three  disastrous 
years  of  If  li  1813,1314.  Stores,  ammunition,  arms 
of  every  kind^  were  enid  to  be  provided  in  abundance. 
Th^  remounting  of  the  cavalry  had  been  accomplish- 
ed m  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  strprise  of  every 
one.  Finally,  there  was,  as  a  body  in  reserve,  the 
whole  mass  of  sedentary  national  guards,  so  called, 
because  they  were  not  among  the  chosen  bands 
which  had  been  declared  moveable.  But  the  bulk  of 
these  were  either  unfit  for  service,  or  unwilling  to 
aerv^,  and  could  only  be  relied  on  for  securing  the 
public  tranquillity.  Corps  of  Federates  had  been  form- 
eid  in  all  the  districts  where  materials  could  be  found 
df  which  to  compose  them. 

From  these  forcea  Napoleon  selected  a  grand 
army  to  act  under  his  personal  orders.  They  weVe 
choaen  with  great  care,  and  the  preparation  of  their 
nai^riel  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
description.  The  numbers  in  gross  might  amount  to 
150,000  }  as  great  a  number  of  troops,  perhaps^  as  can 
conveniently  move  upon  one  plan  or  operations,  or 
be  aubjecied  to  one  generalissuno.  A  large  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  to  attain  the  exact  amount  of  his 
efiertive  force. 

Thus  prepared  for  action,  no  doubt  was  made  that 
Bonaparte  would  open  the  campaign,  by  assuming 
bfiensive  operations.  To  wait  till  the  enemy  had 
aaaembled  their  full  force  on  hia  frontier,  would 
have  suited  neither  the  man  nor  the  moment.  It  waa 
n)08t  agreeable  to  his  system,  his  disposition,  and 
kis  interest,  to  rush  upon  some  separate  army  of  the 
allies,  surprise  them,  according  to  his  own  phrase, 
in  delict,  and,  by  its  dispersion  or  annihilation,  give 
Courage  to  France,  animate  her  to  fresh  exertions  in 
hia  cause,  intimidate  the  confederated  powers,  and 
gain  time  for  sowing  in  their  league  the  seeds  oi  dis- 
nnion.  Even  the  Royalists,  whose  interest  was  so 
immediately  connected  with  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte, 
were  diamayed  by  witnessing  his  gigantic  prepara- 
tiona,  and  sadly  anticipated  victories  aa  the  first 
leaalt,  though  they  trusted  that,  aain  1814,  he  would 
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be  at  lapgth  worn  o^t,  by  force  of  nombera  and  niu 
erated  exernona.  ' 

But  though  all  guesaed  at  the  mode  of  Uetict 
which  Napoleon  would  employ,  there  waa  a  differ- 
ence of  opmion  rempecting  the  point  on  which  hia 
first  exertions  would  be  made ;  and  in  general  it  waa 
augured,  that,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  Lisle, 
Valenciennes,  and  other  fortified  places  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  his  first  real  attack,  whatever 
divert?ion  might  be  made  elsewhere,  would  take 
place  upon  Manheim,  with  the  view  of  breaking 
asunder  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  as  they 
were  forming,  or  rather  of  attacking  them  separately, 
to  prevent  their  communication  in  Tine.  If  he  should 
succeed  in  thua  overwhelming;  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russiana,  by  du-ecting  his  main  force 
to  this  one  point,  before  they  were  full^  prepared,  it 
was  supposed  he  might  break  up  the  plan  of  the 
allies  for  this  campaign. 

But  Bonaparte  was  desirous  to  aim  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  most  enterprisinp  and  venturous  of  the 
invading  armies.  He  knew  Bluchrr,  and  had  heard 
of  Wellington ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  move  against 
those  generals,  while  he  opposed  walls  and  fortified 
places  to  the  more  slow  and  cautious  advance  of  the 
Austrian  general,  Schwartzenberg.  and  trusted  that 
distance  might  render  ineffectual  the  progress  of  the 
Russians. 

According  to  this  general  system,  Paris,  under  the 
direction  oi  General  Haxo,  was,  on  the  northern 
side,  placed  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  by  a  double 
line  of  fortifications,  so  tliat,  if  the  first  were  forced, 
the  defenders  might  retire  within  the  second,  instead 
of  being  compelled,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  to  quit 
the  heipnts  and  fall  back  upon  the  city.  Montmar- 
tre  was  very  strongly  fortified.  The  southern  part 
of  the  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine  was  only 
covered  with  a  few  field-works;  time,  and  the  open 
character  of  the  ground,  permitting  no  more.  But 
the  Seine  itself  was  relied  upon  as  a  barrier,  having 
proved  such  in  1814. 

On  the  frontiers,  similar  precautions  were  ob- 
served. Intrenchments  were  constructed  in  the  five 
principal  passes  of  the  Vosgesian  mountains,  qnd 
all  the  natural  passes^nd  strongholds  of  Lorraine 
were  put  in  the  nest  possible  state  of  defence.  Tho 
posts  on  the  inner  line  were  strengthened  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  fine  military  position  under  the 
walls  of  Lyons  was  improved  with  great  expense 
and  labour.  A  tclc-d<:-]tmt  was  erected  at  Brottead  s 
a  drawbridge  and  barricade  protected  the  suburb  la 
Guilloli^re ;  redoubts  were  erected  between  the 
Saonne  and  Rhine,  and  upon  the  heights  of  Pierre 
Encise  and  the  Quarter  of  Saint  John.  Guise. 
Vitri,  Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry,  Langres,  and  all 
the  towns  capable  of  any  defence  were  rendered  aa 
atrong  as  posts,  palisades,  redoubts,  and  field- works 
could  make  them.  The  Russian  armies,  though 
pressing  fast  forward,  were  not  as  yet  arrived  upon 
the  line  of  operations:  and  Napoleon  doubtleas 
trusted  that  these  impediments,  in  front  of  the  Aus- 
trian line,  would  arrest  any  hasty  advance  on  their 
part,  since  the  well-known  tactics  of  that  ftchool 
declare  against  leaving  in  their  rear  fortresses  or 
towns  possessed  by  the  enemy,  however  insignificant 
or  slightly  garriaoned,  or  however  completely  they 
might  be  masked. 

About  now  to  commence  his  operations,  Napoleon 
anmmoned  round  him  his  best  and  moat  expenenced 

Senerala.  Soult,  late  miniater  of  war  for  Louis 
[VIII.,  was  named  major-general.  He  obeyed,  he 
says,  not  in  any  reapect  aa  an  enemy  of  the  king, 
but  as  a  citizen  and  soldier,  whose  duty  it  waa  to 
obey  whomsoever  waa  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, aa  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  subjected  him  in 
ghostly  submiasion  to  each  head  of  the  church  pr» 
tempore.  Ney  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  army  at 
Lisle,  **if  he  wished,"  so  the  command  waa  ex- 
pressed, '*  to  witness  the  first  battle."  MacdonakI 
was  strongly  solicited  to  accept  a  command,  but  da^ 
dined  it  with  disdain.  Davoust,  the  niiniater*at- 
war^  undertook  to  remove  hia  scruples,  and  apoke 
to  him  of  what  hia  honour  reouired.  "  It  la  not  from 
yon,"  replied  the  mar^chal,  **  that  I  am  to  learn  aeii 
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ttneiltff  ofhonaas"  aod  nmflted  m  h^  refusal.. 
lrE!rn>n,  Koue,  vaDdatntne,  6erftra,aDd  Ifouton 
4e  LobaiL  acted  aa  lieutenant-geqeraU.  The  cavalry 
was  placed  under  the  com m and  of  Grouch v»  (whom 
Napoleon  had  created  a  inar^chaL)  Pajp),  Eicel- 
maaa,  MUhaud,  and  Kellerman,  were  His  seconds 
in  oommand.  riahaiilt;  Demean.  Lab€doy^re,  and 
Other  officers  of  oiBtinotion,  acted  as  the  emperor*! 
aids-/de-camp.  The  artillery  were  three  hundred 
pieces ;  the  cavalry  approached  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men:  the  guard  to  the  same  number;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  army  amounted 
in  effective  force  to  nearly  130,000  soldiers,  in  the 
most  complete  state  as  to  arms  and  eoaipments,  who 
DOW  marched  to  a  war  which  they  themselves  had 
occasioned,  under  an  emperor  of  their  own  making, 
and  bore  both  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  tongues 
the -sentiments  of  death  or  victory. 

For  the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  frontier,  dur- 
ing Napoleon's  campaign  in  Flanders,  Suchei  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  on  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  with  directions  to  attack  TVfonimelUan 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  14th  of  June,  which  day 
Bonaparte  had  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. Masaeoa  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Metz,  to 
assume  the  government  of  that  important  fortress, 
and  the  command  of  the  3d  and  4ln  divisions.  All 
preparations  being  thus  made,  Napoleon  at  length 
)innounced  what  had  long  occupied  his  secret 
thoughts.  "I  go,"  he  saio^  as  he  threw  himself 
into  his  carriat^e  (o  join  his  army,  "I  go  to  measure 
myself  with  Wellington." 

But  although  Napoleon's  expressions  were  those 
of  confidence  and  defiance,  Bis  internal  feelings 
were  of  a  different  complexion.  "I  no  longer  felt7' 
as  he  afterward  expressed  himself  in  his  exile,  "  that 
complete  confidence  in  final  success^ hich  accom- 
panied me  on  former  undertakings.  Whether  it  w^s 
that  I  was  getting  beyond  the  period  of  life  when 
men  are  usually  favoured  by  fortune,  or  whether  the 
impulse  of  my  career  seemed  impeded  in  my  own 
eyeBt  and  to  my  own  imagination,  it  is  certain  that 
I  felt  a  depression  of  spirit.  Fortune,  which  used  to 
Ibllow  my  steps  to  load  me  with  her  bounties,  was 
now  a  severe  deity,  from  whom  I  might  snstch  a 
few  favours,  but  for  which  ^  exactea  severe  retri- 
bution. I  had  no  sooner  gained  an  advantage  than 
It  was  followed  by  a  reverse." «  With  such  reelings, 
not  certainly  unwarranted  by  the  circumstances 

Spder  which  the  campaign  was   imdertaken,  nor 
isproved  by  the  event,  Napoleon  undertook  his 
shortest  and  last  campaign. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVm. 

Apnr  of  WeUioffton  coven  Bniiteb— that  of  Blucber  on  tbo  Sam- 
ore  and  Monte.— FfaiMileoa  reviewi  hit  Grand  Anny  on  mUi 
Jane.— AdvBDoee  npon  CharieroL— HJi  plan  to  eeparate  the 
Armiat  of  the  two  opiiemat  Genoab  fiiik.— fntemew  of  Wei- 
Jiqgton  and  Blucher  at  Brio.— Bntash  Annjr  coneeotnited  at 
Claatre-brai  —Napoleon's  plan  of  attack.— mttJo  ofUgaf,  and 
defimt  of  Blacher  on  lAh  June.— Action  at  Quatre-bmii  on  the 
•ame  day-the  Brituli  retain  poeieiiion  of  the  flekL-Btiwher 
akidee  the  French  nnsuit— Napoleon  joinB  Ney—RoliMEt  of  the 
Britieh  upon  Vaterloa 

Tm  tripla  line  of  strong  fortresses  possessed  by 
the  French  on  the  borders  of  Belgium  served  Napo- 
haan  as  a  eortain,  behind  which  he  could  prepare  nis 
levies  and  unite  his  forces  at  pleasure,  without  any 
posabilitvof  the  allies  or  their  generals  baiog  able  to 
observe  his  motions,  or  prepare  for  the  attack  which 
aoeh,  motions  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
frontier  of  Belgium  wis  open  to  his  observation,  and 
he  knew  perfectly  the  general  disposal  of  the  allied 
•M-oe. 

If  the  French  had  been  prepared  to  make  their 
meditated  attack  upon  Flanders  in  the  month  of 
'Hay,  they  would  have  found  no  formidable  force  to 
oppose  tham^  as  at  that  time  the  armies  of  the  Prussian 
gfneral  Kleist,  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange, 
«d  not,  in  all,  exceed  80,000  men.  But  the  relurn  of 
Napoleon,  which  again  awakened  the  war,  was  an 
arent  as  totally  unexpected  in  France  as  in  Flan- 
ma,  and,  ihereifore,  that  nation  was  as  much  unprfr< 
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pwed  to  mj^  AA  Slf^ 
Thus  It  happened;  tfikt 

ing  uimself  to  collect  a  su 

W6  Kaye  mentioned,  thd 

» arrived  at  Brussels  from 

AprW,  had  leisure  to  garrison  and  supply 

maces  of  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and  Nievtport,  ^. 

French  hrd  not  dismantled,  and  to  ibrti^  Tpren, 

Touf na]^  Mons,  and  Ath.    He  had  also  leisme  to 

receive  nii  reinfoncements  irom  England,  and  to 

collect  the  Qerman,  B^tch,  and  Belgian  conttngents. 

Thus  collected  and  reinforced,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army  might  contain  about  90^000  £ttgln^ 
troops.  They  were  not,  however,  those  veteran  soK 
diers  who  had  served  under  him  during  the  Peniftsa- 
lar  war ;  xhp  flower  of  which  had  been  despatched 
upon  ^he  American  ezpeditbn.  Most  weip  w^cond 
battahons,  or  regiments  which  bad  been  lately  filled 
up  with  nsw  recruits.  The  forofmers  were  1S,000 
Hanoverians,  with  the  celebrated  Geftnan  Le^fion. 
8000  strong,  which  had  so  often  distiQimiahed  itadl 
in  Spain :  6000  Brunsift'icfcer^  under  their  galhat 
duke;  and  about  17,000  Belgians,  Dutdi,  and  Naaaan 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orvngn. 

Crieat  and  just  reliance-was  placed  upon  the  Qer- 
mans;  but  some  spprehenaons  were  entertained  ror 
the  steadiness  of  the  Belgian  troope.  Uscont^ntt 
had  prevailed  among  them,  which,  at  one  penod. 
had  broken  out  in  open  mutiny,  and  was  not  subdued 
without  bloodshed.  Most  of  them  had  served  in  the 
French  ranks,  and  it  was  feared  some  of  th^  nn^t 
preserve  predilections  and  oottespond^nces  danger- 
ous to  the  general  cause.  Bonaparte  was  under  tne 
same  belietT  He  brought  in  his  train  several  Beljnan 
officers,  believing  there  ivovdd  be  a  movement  in  hk 
favour  so  soon  as  he  entered  the  Netherlands.  But 
the  Flemings  are  a  people  of  sound  sense  and  feel- 
ing. Whatever  jealousies  might  have  been  ixistilled 
into  them  for  their  religion  and  privileges  under  the 
reign  of  a  Protestant  and  %  Dutch  sovereign,  theea 
were  swallowed  up  in  their  apprehensions  ror  the 
returning  tyranny  of^  Napoleon.  Some  of  these 
troops  behaved  with  disting)iisbed  valour :  and  most 
of  them  supported  the  ancient  mffitaiy  cnaraeier  of 
the  Walloons.  The  Dutch  ooips  were  in  general 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  Prince  of  OrangCa 
and  the  cause  of  ind^ndenoe. 

The  Prussian  army  nad  been  lecniited  to  its  higli- 
est  war-establishment,  within  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  after  Bonaparte's  return  had  been 
made  public,  and  was  reinforced  in  a  manner  aurpri- 
sing  to  those  who  do  not  reflect,  how  much  the  re 
sources  of  a  state  depend  on  the  zeal  of  the  inhabi 
tants.  Their  enthusiastic  hatred  to  France,  founded 
partly  on  the  recollection  of  former  injuries,  partlf 
on  that  of  recent  success,  was  animated  at  once  br 
feelings  of  triumph  and  of  revenge,  and  they  marched 
to  this  new  war,  as  to  a  nationaJ  crusade  against  an 
inveterate  enemv,  whom,  when  at  their  feet  they 
had  treated  with  injudicious  clemency.  Bluclier 
was,  however,  deprived  of  a  valuable  part  o%tnfl 
army  by  the  discontents  of  the  Saxon  troops.  A 
mutiny  had  broken  out  among  them,  when  the  Con- 
gress announced  their  intention  of  tranafexring  part 
of  the  Saxon  dominions  to  Prussia :  ranch  blood- 
shed had  ensued,  and  it  was  Judgen  most  prudent 
that  the  troops  of  Saxony  shoind  remain  in  gairisoa 
in  the  German  fortresses. 

Prince  Blucher  amved  at  Uege,  with  the  Pressiaa 
army,  which  was  concentrated  on  the  Sambie  ana 
Meuse  rivers,  occupying  Charleroi,  Namur,  Givet, 
and  Liege.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  covoed  Bras' 
sels,  where  he  had  fixed  his  headquarters,  commmii- 
catiog  by  his  left  with  the  right  of  the  Prasaiana, 
There  was  a  genera]  idea  that  Napoleon'a  threatenea 
advance  would  take  place  on  Namur,  as  he  watf 
likely  to  find  least  opposition  at  that  dipoumtled  cttf. 

The  Duke  of  WelUngton's  first  coipsu  under  tne 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  two  divisions  of  British,  two 
of  Hanoverians,  and  two  of  Betgiana,  occupieq 
Enghein,  Brain  le  Comte,  and  NiveUes,  and  senrea 
as  a  restcrvc  to  the  Prussian  division  under  Zietbei^ 
which  was  at  Charleroi.  The  spcond  divinon,  com^ 
manded  by  Lord  Hfll,  iodnded  two  Britiaitt  tifo 


^apoT^rian,  and  one  Belgian  diviaioDs.     It 


__  ^.  .,  was 

«iuitoiied  at  Hidle,  Oudebartfe^  and  Orimmont 
The  leawyiL  uadnr  Picton,  who,  at  Lord  Welling- 
toti^a  apeoiu  ra^ieM,  had  accepted  of  the  situation 
<if  aeeood  in  command,  eoneitted  of  the  remaining 
tmo  Bhtiah  dtviaions,  with  three  of  the  Hanoverians, 
aad  was  atatiooed  at  Bruaaela  and  Ghent  The  cav- 
■inr  occupied  GItaninioat  and  Niera 

The  Angto*Belgic  armj  was  so  disposed,  thereiwe, 
as  might  enable  the  divisioiis  to  oombine  with  each 
oiher^  and  with  the  Prusaiana,  upon  the  earliest  au* 
iBonac  bitellissnce  of  the  enemy's  being  pnt  in  mo- 
lion.  Ai  the  same  time,  the  varions.  corps  were 
rtssarily,  to  a  certain  degrecL  detached,  both  for 
purpose  of  being  more  eaaily  maintained,  (espe- 
cially the  oavaby^)  and  also  because,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  fomseeing  in  what  direction  the  French 
emperor  might  make  his  attack,  it  was  necessary  to 
mam  tain  such  an  extensive  line  of  defence  as  to  be 
prepared  for  his  arrival  upon  any  given  point  This 
IB  the  necessary  inconvenience  attaebea  to  a  defen- 
sive position,  where,  if  the  resisting  general  should 
•oncentrate  his  whole  forces  upon  any  one  point  of 
ibe  line  to  be  defended,  the  enemy  wonld,  of  course, 
ehooee  to  make  their  assault  on  some  of  the  other 
points,  which  such  concentration  must  necessarily 
leave  comparatively  open. 

In  the  mean  time^  Napoleon  in  person  advanced 
to  Vervains  on  the  12th  June,  with  his  Ghiard,  who 
hiad  marched  firom  Paris.  The  other  divisions  of  his 
•elected  grand  arrav  had  been,  assembled  on  the 
fiontiers,  and  the  wnole^  consisting  of  five  divisions 
of  infontry,  and  four  of  cavalry,  were  combined  at 
Beaumont  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  with  a 
degree  of  secrecy  and  ezpeditibn  which  showed  the 
lumai  genius  of  their  commander.  Napoleon  re- 
viewed^the  troops  in  person,  reminded  them  that  the 
day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  great  victories  of 
Maiengo  and  Friedlana,  and  called  on  them  to 
rememiber  that  the  enemies  whom  they  had  then 
defeated,  were  the  same  which  were  now  arrayed 
against  them.  Are  they  and  we,"  he  asked,  **  no 
longer  the  same  men?"*  The  address  produced 
the  strongest  ei^ts  on  the  minds  of  the  Frbnch 
•oldiery.  always  sensitively  alive  to  military  and  na- 
tional glory. 

Upon  the  16th  June^  the  French  army  was  in  mo- 
tion in  every  direction.  Their  advanced-fniard  of 
light  troops  swept  the  western  bank  of  the  Sambre 
olear  of  all  the  allied  corps  of  observation.  They 
tJien  advanced  upon  Charleroi,  which  was  well  de- 
fended by  the  Prussians  under  General  Ziethen^  who 
was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  on  the  large  village 
of  Gh)sseliM.,  Here  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the 
aecond  division  of  the  French  armyt  and  Ziethen 
was  compelled  to  take  the  roateof  Flemns,  by  which 
he  united  himself  with  the  Prussian  force,  which  lay 
about  the  villages  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amend.  The 
PruasiaD  general  had,  however,  obeyed  his  orders, 
by  making  such  protracted  resistance  as  gave  time 
for  thi  alarm  being  taken.  In  the  attack  and  re- 
tnaat.  he  lost  four  or  five  guns,  and  a  considerable 
number  in  killed  and  wounded. 

By  this  movement  the  plan  of  Napoleon  was  made 
manifest  It  was  at  onoe  most  scientific  and  adven- 
turous. His  numbers  were  uneciual  to  sustain  a 
oooflict  with  the  armies  of  Bluoher  and  Wellington 
united,  but  by  forcing  his  way  so  as  to  separate  the 
one  enemy  from  the  other,  he  would  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  acting  against  either  indiviaually  with  the 
gross  of  hia  forces,  while  he  could  spare  enough  of 
detached  troops  to  keep  the  other  in  check.  To  ac- 
compjiiih  this  masterly  mancsavre,  it  was  necessary 
to  push  onward  upon  a  part  of  the  British  advance, 
which  occupied  the  poation  of  Quatre-bras,  and  the 
yet  more  advanced  post  of  Frasnes,  where  some  of 
the  Nassau  troops  wsrs  stationed.    But  the  extreme 

^  V*  Tbo  madmen  l  a  oKMnaot  of  piotperitv  has  blinderl  them, 
file  opprcnion  and  humiliation  of  (he  Freiicb  peqde  arc  bejrood 
thair  powar ;  if  ther  enter  France,  ther  will  there  find  their  tomb. 

Slion  I  we  hava  taroed  narobei  to  make.  hattJae  to  fifht  hax- 
I  to  run :  but,  wiOi  firmopM,  vietoTjr  wiU  be  oun  >  ine  liflifa, 
our.  and  hapDJn^M  of  our  countrjr  will  be  reconquared.    Tu 
timy  VVeftchman.  wlie  hu  any  heart,  the  moment  b  arm-ed— to 
.oftiqiipr  or  to  di»  r'--ifMMnir,  Jmm  17.1 


rapidity  of  Napoleon's  forced  tnwt^usa  had  in  »QVim 
measure  prevented  the  execution  ox  nis  plan,  by  di^ 

Kersing  his  forces  so  mudh,  that  at  a  time  when  every 
our  was  of  consequence,  he  was  compelled  to  re« 
main  at  Charleroi  until  his  wearied  and  over- marched 
army  had  collected. 

In  the  mean  time;  Ney  was  detached  asainst 
Frasnes,  and  Quatre-bras,  l)ut  the  troops  of  Namur 
kept  their  post  on  the  eveninjg  of  the  16tn.  It  is  po»- 
siblethe  French  mar^chal  ii^igbl  have  succeeded  nad 
he  attacked  at  Frasnes  with  his  whole  force ;  but 
hearing  a  cannonade  in  the  direction  of  Flearua^ 
(which  was  that  of  Ziethen's  action,)  he  detached  a 
afvision  to  support  the  French  in  that  quarter.  For 
this  exercise  or  his  own  judgment  instead  of  yrieldii»g 
precise  obedience  to  his  orders,  Ney  was  reprimand- 
ed ;  a  circumstance  curiously  contrasted  with  the 
case  of  Grouchy,  upon  whom  Napoleon  laid  tha 
whole  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  because  ha 
did  follow  his  orders  precisely,  and  press  the  Prua- 
sians  at  Wavre,  instead  of  being  diverted  from  thai 
object  by  the  cannonade  on  his  left. 

The  manceuvre  meditated  by  Napoleon  thus  failed, 
though  it  had  nearly  been  succesauil.  He  continuedt 
however,  to  entertain  the  same  purpose  of  dividing^ 
if  jDossibie^  the  British  army  from  the  Prussians. 

The  Bntish  general  received  intelligence  of  the 
advance  of  the  French,  at  Brussels,  at  six  o'clock 
on  thp  evening  of  the  l&th,t  but  it  was  not  sufficient 
certainly  to  eroible  him  to  put  his  army  in  motion, 
on  an  occasiOii  when  a  false  movement  might  hava 
been  irretrierai  le  ruin.  About  eleven  of  the  sama 
night,  the  cer'.ain  accounts  reached  Brusaels  that 
the  advance  of  the  French  was  upon  the  line  of  the 
Sambre.  Reinforcements  were  hastily  moved  oa 
Quatre-bras,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived 
there  in  person  at  an  early  hour  on  toe  isth,  and 
instantly  rode  from  that  position  to  Brie,  where  ha 
had  a  meeting  with  Blucner.  It  appeared  at  this 
time  that  the  whole  French  force  was  about  to  be 
directed  against  the  Prussians. 

Blucher  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  Three  of 
his  divisions,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  had  heea, 
got  into  position  on  a  chain  of  gentle  heights,  run- 
ning from  Brie  to  Sombref;  in  front  of  their  hna 
lay  the  villages  of  the  greater  and  jesser  St.  Amand* 
as  also  that  of  Ligny,  all  of  which  were  strongly 
occupied.  From  the  extremity  of  his  right.  Bluetts 
could  communicate  with  the  British  at  Quatre-bras^ 
upon  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was.  as  fast  a« 
distance  would  permit^  concentrating  nis  army^ 
The  fourth  Prussuin  division,  beiiig  that  of  Bulow, 
stationed  between  Liege  and  Hainault.  was  at  toa 
great  a  distance  to  be  brought  up,  though  every 
effort  was  made  for  the  puipose.  Blucher  under- 
took, however,  notwithstandmg  the  {ibaence  of  Bur 
low,  to  receive  a  battle  in  this  position,  trusting  to 
the  support  of  the  English  army,  who,  by  a  flanli; 
movement  to  the  left,  were  to  march  to  hia  af 
sistance. 

Napoleon  had,  in  the  mean  tim&  settled  his  own 
plan  of  battle.  He  determined  to  leave  Nev  with  a 
division  of  45,000  men.  with  instructions  to  drive  the 
English  from  Ctuaire-oras,  ere  their  army  was  con- 
centrated and  reinforced,  and  thus  prevent  their  co- 
operating with  Blucher,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army^  attacked  the  Prussian  posi- 
tion at  Ligny.  Ney  being  thus  on  the  French  left 
wing  at  Frasnes  and  Q,uatre-bras,  and  Bonaparte 
on  the  right  at  Ligny,  a  division  under  D'Erlon, 
amounting  to  10.000  men,  served  as  a  centre  of  the 
arm^}  andwas  placed  near  Marchiennes,  from  whick 
it  might  march  laterally  either  to  support  Ney  oi 
Napoleon,  whichever  might  require  assistance.  ,  As 
two  battles  thus  took  place  on  the  16th  June,  it  ift 
necessary  to  take  distinct  notice  of  both. 

That  of  Ligny  was  the  principal  action.  The 
French  emperor  was  unable  to  concentrate  hia 
forces,  so  as  to  commence  the  attack  upon  the  Prut** 
sian8,,until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  whi«l> 
hour  it  be^an  with  uncommon  fury  all  along  the 
Prussian  line.     AJTter  a  continued  attack  of  twp 
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,  ibe  French  had  only  obtained  ppaaesaion  oft 
part  of  the  village  of  St.  Atnand.  The  position  of 
the  Prossians,  however,  was  thus  far  delective,  that 
the  main  part  of  their  army  being  drawn  up  on  the 
heights,  and  the  remainder  occupying  villages  which 
lay  at  their  foot,  the  reinforcements  despatched  to 
the  latter  were  necessarily  exposed  during  their 
descent  to  the  fire  from  the  French  artillery,  placed 
on  the  meadows  below.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
advantage, by  which  the  Prussians  suffered  much, 
Napoleon  thought  the  issue  of  the  contest  so  doubt- 
ful, that  he  sent  for  D'Erlon's  division,  which,  aa 
we  have  mentioned,  was  stationed  near  Mar- 
chiennes,  half  way  betwixt  Q,aatre-bras  and  Ligny. 
In  the  meanwhile,  observing  that  Blucher  drew  his 
reserves  together  on  St.  Amand,  he  changed  his 

E}int  of  attack,  and  directed  all  his  force  asainst 
igny,  of  which,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  he  at 
length  obtained  possession.  The  French  Guards, 
supported  by  their  heavy  cavalry,  ascended  the 
heights,  and  atracked  the  Prussian  position  in  the 
rear  of  Ligny.  The  reserves  of  the  Prussian  infan- 
try having  been  despatched  to  St.  Amand,  Blucher 
had  no  means  of  repelling  this  attack,  save  by  his 
cavalry.  He  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
charged  in  the  most  determined  manner,  but  with- 
out success.  The  cavalry  of  Bluclier  were  forced 
back  in  disorder. 

The  prince  marechal,  as  he  directed  the  retreat, 
was  involved  in  one  of  the  charges  of  cavalry,  his 
horse  struck  down  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  he  himself 
prostrated  on  the  ground.  His  aid-dc-cauip  threw 
himself  beside  the  veteran,  determined  to  share  his 
fate,  and  had  the  precaution  to  ^\n^  a  cloak  over 
him,  to  prevent  Ins  bf  inj^  recogniscti  by  the  French. 
The  enemy's  cuirassiers  piiPFed  over  him.  and  it 
was  not  until  thcv'  were  repulsed,  and  in  their  turn 
pursued  by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  that  the  gallant 
veteran  was  raised  and  remounted.*  Blucher's 
death,  or  captivity,  nt  that  eventful  moment,  might 
have  had  the  most  sinister  effects  on  the  event  of  the 
riampaigu,  as  it  may  bo  fairly  doubted,  whether  any 
thing  short  of  his  personal  influence  and  exertion 
could,  after  this  hard-fought  and  unfortunate  day, 
have  again  brought  the  Prussian  army  into  action 
on  the  eventful  I8th  of  June.  When  relieved,  and 
again  mounted,  Blucher  directed  the  retreat  upon 
Tilly,  and  achieved  it  unmolested  by  the  enemy, 
who  did  not  continue  their  pursuit  beyond  the 
heights  which  the  Prussians  had  been  constrained 
to  abandon. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians, as  Blucher  truly  saitf  "  lost  the  field,  but  not 
their  honour."t  The  victory  was  attended  with 
none  of  those  decisive  consequences  which  were 
wont  to  mark  the  successes  of^  Bonaparte.  There 
were  no  corps  cut  off  or  dispersed,  no  regiments 
which  fled  or  flung  down  their  arms,  no  line  of  de- 
fence forced,  and  no  permanent  advantage  gained. 
Above  all,  there  was  not  a  man  who  lost  heart  or 
ponrage.  The  Prussians  are  believed  to  have  lost 
in  this  bloody  action  at  least  10.000  men:  the  Mo- 
fHiew  makes  the  number  of  the  killed  ana  wounded 
l&OOp.  and  General  Gk>urgaud,  dissatisfied  with 
this  liberal  allowance,  rates  them  afterward  at  no 
less  ^  then  25,000  men,  while  >%'riting;^  under  Napo- 
leon a  dictation.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was,  bv 
theofficial  accounts,  estimated  at  3000  men,t  whicn 
^ght  to  have  been  more  than  tripled.  Still,  the 
French  emperor  had  struck  a  great  blow,— over- 
powwed  a  stubborn  and  inveterate  enemy,  and 
q^ned  the  campaign  with  favourable  auspices. 
The  dmee  of  advantage,  however,  which  Napoleon 
might  have  den ved  from  the  Prussian  retreat,  was 
greatly  limited  by  the  indifferent  success  of  Ney 
tgamst  the  forces  of  Lord  Wellington.  Of  this 
•eepnd  action  we  have  now  to  give  some  account. 

Fraanes  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  who, 
OB  the  morning  of  the  16th,  were  in  position  at 
yiatfe-bras,  a  point  of  importance,  aa  four  roads 
diverge  from  it  in  different  directions;  ao  that  the 
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Britiah  mneral  mi^ht  oommunicate  from  him  leii 
with  thaPruaaian  right  at  St.  Amani^  bandaa  har-i 
ing  in  hia  rear  a  cauaeway  open  lor  \m  retrwiL  Our 
the  left  of  tha  cauaeway.  leading  froaa  Charkaoi  tir 
BrusaelB,  ia  a  wood,  cidled  Boia  da  Boasu,  whidi, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  waa  strongly  emm- 
tested  by  the  aharpahootera  on  both  aidea,  mtt  at 
length  carried  by  the  French,  and  maintained  for  a 
time.  About  throe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  iha 
main  attack  commenced,  but  was  repulaed.  Tho 
British  infantry,  however,  and  -partkoiarly  the  42d 
Highlanders,  suifered  aeverely  from  an  unaxpected 
charge  of  lancera,  whoae  approach  was  hid  from 
them  by  the  character  of  the  sroand,  intoraecietf 
with  hedges,  and  coveioed  with  heavy  crops  of  rye. 
Two  companies  oi  the  Highlanders  were  cut  u^ 
not  having  time  to  form  the  aquace;  the  oth«r  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  into  order,  and  beating  off  ths 
lancera.  Ney  then  attempted  a  general  charge  of 
heavy  cavalry;  but  tliey  were  received  with  such  a 

galling  fire  from  the  British  infantry,  joined  to  a 
attery  of  two  guns,  that  it  could  not  be  sustained  r 
the  wnole  causeway  was  strew^ed  with  men  and 
horses,  and  the  fugitives,  who  escaped  to  ihe  rear, 
announced  the  loss  of  an  action  which  was  far  fiiom 
being  decided,  considering  that  the  Britiah  had  few 
infantry  and  artillery,  though  reinforcements  of  both 
were  coming  fast  forward. 

The  French,  as  already  noticed,  had,  shoot  thx«s 
o'clock,  obtained  possession  of  the  Bois  de  Bosaiti 
and  driven  out  the  Belgians.  They  were  in  return 
themselves  expelled,  by  the  British  guaids,  who  suc- 
cessively resisted  every  attempt  made  by  the  Frendft 
to  penetrate  into  the  wood  during  the  dav. 

As  the  English  reinforcements  arrivea  in  succes- 
sion, Mar^ciial  Ney  beeame  desiroua  of  bo  additioa 
of  numbers,  and  sent  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
D'Erlon's  division,  posieii,  as  has  l>een  sani,  near 
Marchiennes.    But  tiiese  troops  had  been  pre^nousiy 
ordered  to  succour  Bonaparte  s  ow^  army.     As  the 
affair  of  Ligny  was,  however,  over  beforu  flipy  ar- 
rived, the  division  was  again  sent  back  towards 
Frasnes  to  assist  Ney ;  but  bis  httllle  was  sIfo  by 
tliis  time  over,  and  tlius  D'Erton's  troops  runrched- 
from  one  flanK  to  the  other,  without  firim?  a  musket 
in  the  course  of  the  dav.    The  battle  of  Quntre-bras 
terminated  with  the  light.     The  British  refainsd' 
possession  of  the  field,  which  they  had  maintained 
with  so  much  obstinacy,  because  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington conceived  that  Blucher  would  be  able  to 
make  his  ground  good  at  Ligny,  and  was  cxinss-  • 
quently  desurous  that  the  armies  ahould  retain  tb» 
hne  of  communication  which  they  had  occupied  in 
the  morning. 

But  the  Prussiana,  evacuating  all  the  Tiliaoes. 
which  they  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ligny,  had 
concentrated  their  forces  to  retreat  opon  the  river 
Dyle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wavre.    By  tlua  retrograde 
movement,  they  were  placed  about  aiz  leagues  to 
the  rear  oi  their  former  poaition.  and  had  mnitsd 
themselves  to  Bolow'a  division,  which  had  not  been 
en/;aged  in  (he  affair  at  Ligny.    Bhicher  had  rfieerad* 
this  retreat,  not  only  without  pursuit  by  the  Preodi, 
but  without  their  knowing  for  some  time  in  whar 
direction  he  had  gone. 

Thia  doubt  reapecting  Blucher'a  raovemenrs,  oe» 
caaioned  an  uncertainty  and  delay  in  those  of  the- 
French,  which  were  afterward  attended  with  the 
very  worst  consequences.  Napoleon,  or  General 
Gourgaud  in  hia  nanrie,  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  cause  of  thia  delay  reated  with  Marfchal 
Grouchy,  on  whom  waa  devolved  the  doty  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  Pruaaian  retreat.  *'If  Harfchal- 
Grouchy,  says  the  accusation,  "  had  been  at  Wavra 
on  the  17th,  and  in  coromuoioation  with  my  iNapo- 
leon's)  right,  Blucher  would  not  have  dared  to  send 
any  detachment  of  his  army  against  me  on  the  Ifikh; 
or  tf  he  had,  I  would  have  destroyed  them.'f  fiok 
the  marechal  appears  to  make  a  victorioua  defence. 
Grouchy  8ay^  that  be  sought  out  the  emperor  on 
the  night  of  the  16th,  ao  soon  as  the  Prussian  retreat 
commenced,  but  that  he  could  not  see  him  till  he  n- 
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£Boioi  to  Flmmw  i  nor  did  he  dbtain  any  8iiaw«r  to 
18  request  of  obtainingsome  iniantry  to aaaist  hii 
cavalry  in  fbllowing  Blucher  and  Bia  retreating 
army,  excepting  an  inrimation  that  he  would  receive 
orders  next  day.  He  ataiea,  that  be  went  again  to 
headquarters  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  aware  of 
the  full  importance  of  following  the  Pruaaiaiia  closely 
op,  but  that  he  could  not  see  Bonaparte  til)  half  past 
seven,  and  then  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  the 
field  of  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  prevbus  to  re** 
ceiving  his  commands.  Napoleon  talked  with  van> 
ous  persons  on  different  subjects,  without  giving 
Grouchy  any  orders  until  near  noon,  when  he  sua- 
denly  resolved  to  send  the  mar6chal,  with  an  army 
.^f  32,000  men,  not  upon  Wavre,  for  he  did  not  know 
>bat  the  Prussians  bad  taken  that  direction,  but  to 
follow  Blueher  wherever  he  might  have  gone.  Last- 
ly, Grouchy  affirma  that  the  troops  oTGr^rard  and 
vandamme,  who  were  placed  under  his  command, 
were  not  ready  to  move  undl  three  o'clock.  Thus, 
according  to  the  mar6chal*s  very  distinct  narrative. 
the  first  orders  for  the  pursuit  were  not  given  till 
about  noon  on  the  17th,  and  the  troops  were  not  in 
a  capacity  to  obey  them  until  three  hours  after  they 
were  received.  For  this  delay  Grouchy  blames  Ex- 
ceimans  and  Gi^rard,  who  commanded  under  him. 
His  corps,  at  any  rate,  was  not  in  motion  until  three 
o*clock  upon  the  I7th.* 

Neither  could  his  march,  when  begun,  be  directed 
with  certainty  on  Wavre.  The  first  traces  of  the 
Prussians  which  he  could  receive,  seemed  to  inti- 
mate, on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  retiring  to- 
wards Namur,  which  induced  urouchy  to  push  the 
pursuit  in  the  latter  direction,  and  occasioned  the 
JOSS  of  some  liours.  Prom  alt  these  concurring 
reasons,  the  mar^chal  shows  distinctly,  thathecoula 
not  have  attained  Wavre  on  the  evening  of , the  17th 
June,  because  he  bad  no  orders  to  go  there  till  noon, 
nor  troops  ready  to  march  till  three  o'clock;  nor  had 
either  Naiioleon  or  his  general  any  foreknowledge 
of  the  mouons  of  Blueher,  which  might  induce  them 
to  believe  Wavre  was  the  true  point  of  his  retreat 
It  was  not  till  he  found  the  English  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  at  Waterloo,  and  the  Prussians  determined 
to  communicate  with  them,  that  Napoleon  became 
sware  of  the  plan  arranged  betwixt  Wellington  and 
Blueher,  to  concentrate  the  Prussian  and  English 
armies  at  Waterloo.  This  was  the  enigma  on  which 
his  fate  depended,  and  he  failed  to  solve  it«  But  it 
.  was  more  agreeable,  and  much  more  convenient,  for 
Napoleon  to  blamo  Grouchy,  than  to  acknowledge 
that  he  himself  had  been  surprised  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  on 
thelSth. 

Meantime,  having  detached  Grouchy  to  pursue  the 
Prussians,  Napoleon  himself  moved  laterally  to- 
wards Frasnes.  and  theje  united  himself  with  the 
body  commanded  by  Marechal  Ney.  His  purpose 
was  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he 
expected  still  to  find  in  the  position  of  Quatre-bras. 

But  about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  duke,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  the  Prince  , Marechal 
gmcher's  retreat  toWavre^  commenced  a  retreat  on 
»  part  towards  Waterloo,  in  order  to  recover  his 
communication  with  the  Prussians,  and  resume  the 
•execution  of  the  plan  of  co-operation;  which  had 
been  in  some  degree  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  ir- 
n^^tion  of  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 


ipleasant  to  tne  teeringa 
•of  the  battle  of  Ligny  spread  through  the  ranks,  and 
even  the  most  sanguine  did  not  venture  to  hope  that 
the  Prussians  would  be  soon  able  to  renew  the  en- 

Sigement.  The  weather  was  dreadful  as  the  rain 
11  in  torrenu  t  but  this  so  far  favoured  the  British, 
"by  rendering  the  ploughed  fields  impracticable  for 
horse,  so  that  their  march  was  covered  from  the 
attacks  of  the  French  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  and  the 
<»perations  of  those  oy  wnom  tney  were  pursued  were 
confined  to  tne  cauaewkiy. 

At  Gfenappe,  oowever,  a  amall  towny  where  a  nar* 
tow  bridge  over  the  nver  Dyle  can  only  be  approach- 


ad  by  a  oonfliDed  attset,  there  wii  an  attack  on  tiM 
British  rear,  which  the  English  light  cavalry  wen 
unable  to  repel ;  but  the  heavy  cavalry  being  bromfit 
up,  repulsed  the  French,  who  gave  the  rear  of  Uie 
army  no  further  disturbance  for  the  day. 

At  ^W9  in  the  evenins,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
arrived  on  the  memorable  field  of  Waivbloo.  wnich 
he  had  long  before  fixed  as  the  position  in  which  he 
had,  in  certain  events,  determiiied  to  make  a  stand 
for  covering  Brussels. 

The  scene  of  this  celebrated  action  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  most  readera,  either  from  deacription  or 
recollection.  The  English  army  occupied  a  chain 
of  heights,  extending  from  a  ravine,  and  villaac^ 
termed  Merke  Braine^  on  the  right,  to  a  hamlet 
called  Ter  la  Haye,  on  the  left.  Corresponding 
to  this  chain  of  heiidits  there  runs  one  somewhat 
parallel  to  them,  on  which  the  French  were  posted. 
A  small  valley  winds  between  them  of-varioue 
breadth  at  difierent  points,  but  not  generally  ex- 
ceeding half  a  mil&  The  dectivity  on  either  akie 
into  the  valley  has  a  varied,  but  on  the  whole  a 
gentle  slope,  diversified  bv  a  number  of  undula- 
tmg  irre^larities  of  ground.  The  field  is  crossed 
by  two  high-roads,  or  causewaya,  both  leading  to 
Brusselsi—^me  from  Gharleroi  tnroogh  Qoatre-braa 
and  Genappe,  by  which  the  Britiah  army  had 
just  retreated,  and  another  horn  Nivelles.  These 
roads  traverse  the  valley,-  and  meet  behind  the 
village  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  which  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  British  army.  The  farm-house  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  hamlet,  waa  much  closer  to  the  rear  of  the  Brit- 
ish than  the  latter.  On  the  Charieroi  causeway,  in 
front  of  the  line,  there  is  another  farm-house,  cafled 
La  Haye  Sainte,  sitiiatei^  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  leading  into  the  valley.  On  the  opposite 
chain  of  eminencea,  a  vMlago  called  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance givea  name  to  the  range  of  heights.  It  exactly 
fronts  Mont  St.  Jean,  andthese  two  points  formed 
the  respective  centres  of  the  French  and  Engliah 
positions. 

An  old-fashioned  Flemish  villa,  called  Goiunon^ 
or  Hougomont,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  sur- 
rounded with  gardens^  offices,  and  a  wood^  abont 
two  acres  in  extent  of^  tall  beech-trees.  Behind  the 
heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  the  ground  again  aiake 
into  a  hollow,  which  served  to  afford  some  aott  of 
shelter  to  the  second  line  of  the  British.  In  the  rear 
of  this  second  valley,  is  the  great  and  extensive 
forest  of  Soignee,  through  which  runs  the  cauaeway 
to  Brussels.  On  that  road,  two  miles  inahe  rear 
of  the  Britiah  army,  is  placed  the  small  town  of 
Waterloo. 
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of  NaixJeon  doriric  the  eiwasemenL— Biucber'e  puiwih  of  ths 
French.— 'LcMM  of  tno  Britiift-^f  the  French.— Napoleon's  tub- 
•eqiient  attetnpb  to  onderfaJue  the  mflitarf  ikill  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  answered.— His  unjust  eeosuies  of  Qrouchy.— The 
Dotioo  that  the  BriUsh  were  on  the  point  of  lonng  the  battle 
when  the  PntHians  came  up,  shown  to  be  drooeoiia. 

THaa»  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  a  mere 
military  question,  whether  the  English  general  ought 
to  have  hazarded  a  battle  ibr  the  defence  of  Brue- 
sels,  or  whether,  failing  back  on  the  strong  city  of 
Antwerp,  it  might  have  been  safer  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements  which  were  in,  expectanoiL 
But  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
tecting Brussels  was  of  thclast  importance.  Napo- 
leon has  declared,  that,  had  he  gained  .the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  had  the  means  of  revolutionizing  Gfei- 
gium  ;t  and  although  he  was  doubtless  too  sanguine 
m  this  declaration,  yet  unquestionably  the  French  had 
manv  oarUsans  in  n  country  which  they  had  so  long 
poseessed.  The  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Ligny  had 
no  marked  results,  stfll  lesa  oad  toe  maeciatve  action 
t  dfonrholon.  t  i. ».  flSJ 
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'4lt  CUi«tf«4btasi  bnt  htd  thtfe  been  fisHowed  by  tbo 
letiett  of  the  Bn&4i>b  arm^  to  Aiitw0n>i  and  the 
-captiupe  of  BruBBeii,  the  capital  city  of  the  Nether- 
4puida,  tbey  troald  then  have  attained  the  rank  of 
great  and  deciftve  victbries. 

Napoleon,  indeed,  pretended  to  look  to  still  more 
ftriumphant  results  from  Buch  a  victory,  and  to  expect 
Boching  leea  than  the  dissolution  of  the  European 
allianoe  as  the  reward  of  a  decided  defeat  of  the 
English  in  Belgium.  So  long  as  it  was  not  men- 
tioned by  what  means  this  was  to  be  accomplished, 
those  who  had  no  less  confidence  in  Napoleon's  ia- 
tiigoes  than  his  military  talents,  must  have  supposed 
that  be  had  already  in  preparation  among  the  foreign 
.powers  some  deep  scheme,  tending  to  sop  the  fonn- 
dadon  of  their  alliance,  and  ready  to  be  ci^rried  mto 
action  when  he  should  attain  a  certain  point  of  suc- 
.cess.  But  when  it  is  explained,  that  these  extensive 
•axpectations  rested  on  Napoleon's  belief  that  a  single 
deieal  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  would  ouoasion  a 
•total  ohange  of  government  in  England  |  thst  the 
vtatesmen  0(  the  Opposition  would  enter  into  office 
-as  a  dnng  of  coarse,  and  instantly  conclude  a  peace 
with,  him  ;*  and  that  the  coalition,  thus  dmrivsd  of 
•auhaidies.  must  therefore  instantly  withdraw  the 
•nsiea  woich  were  touching  the  French  frontier  on 
its  whole  northern  and  eastern  line,~-Napoleon'B 
•ttttravagant  specolatioiis  ean  only  serve  to  show 
how  -very  little  be  must  have  known  of  the  English 
nation,  with  which  he  had  been  fighting  so  long. 
The  war  with  France  had  been  prosecuted  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  though  many  of  these  were 
years  of  bad  suooess  and  defeat,  the  nation  had  per- 
•evered  in  a  resistance  which  terminated  at  last  in 
complete  triumph.  The  national  opinion  of  the 
great  general  vrho  led  the  British  troops,  was  too 
Btrongly  rooted  to  give  way  upon  a  single  misfor- 
tone :  and  the  event  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  in 
which  Napoleon,  repeatedly  victDiioiifL  was  at  length 
totally  defeated  and  dethroned,  would  have  encour- 
Sjged  a  more  fickle  p,eople  than  the  English  to  con- 
tinue the  war  notwithstanding  a  single  defeat,  if 
aoch  an  event  had  nnhappilv  occtured.  The  duke 
nad  the  almost  rnipregnable  mrtress  and  seaport  of 
Jkntwerp  in  his  rear,  and  mig;ht  have  waited  there 
■the  veinfof cements  irom  Amenca.  Blocher  had  often 
flhown  bow  little  he  was  duheartened  by  defieat  t  at 
^worst,  he  woiiU  have  fallen  baekon  a  Russian  army 
Df  200,000  men,  who  were  advancing  on  the  Rhine. 
The  hopes,  therefore,  that  ^e  battle  of  Waterloo,  if 
^gained  iiy  tho  French,  would  have  finished  the  war. 
-most  bttabandoned  as  visionary,  whether  we  rsgaira 
Ithe  fim  and  manly  character  ot  the  great  personage 
at  the  head  of  the  British  monarcny,  the  state  of 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons^  where  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Opposition  had  Joined  the 
Ministry  on  the  questioa  of  the  war,  or  the  general 
JEeeiing  of  the  country,  who  saw  with  jeaentment  the 
new  irruption  of  Napoleon.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
^nied,  that  any  success  gained  by  Napoleon  in  this 
first  campaign,  would  have  greatly  added  to  his  influ- 
ence both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  mjirht 
haire  endangered  the  possession  of  Flanders.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  resolved,  therefore,  to  proiecr 
Brussels,  if  possible,  even  by  the  lisk  of  a  general 
action. 

By  the  march  from  Quatre-bras  to  Waterloo,  the 
dulte  had  restored  his  communication  with  Blucher, 
which  had  been  dislocated  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prus- 
aiaos  to  Wavre.  When  established  there.  Blucher 
was  once  more  vpon  the  same  line  with  the  British, 
the  distance  betwosn  the  Pnissian  right  flank,  and 
#he  Brituh  left,  .bemg  about  five  leagues,  or  five 
leagues  and  a  half.  The  ground  which  lay  between 
uie  two  eitreme  points  called  the  heights  of  St. 
Lambert,  was  exceedingly  nigged  and  wooded;  and 
the  cioes-roads  wbicb  traveraed  it,  forming  the  sole 
ttieans  of  communication  between  ^e  English  and 

,M"  Mr  inlentioM  were,  to  attacRk  and  to  deHmr  the  EnriiiK 
Tfato.  I  kaew,  wodM  modoce  an  RnpiodiAte  f  hanse  rf  uA^y. 
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PttMorians,  were  dreadfiilly  httken  up  by  tfie  lata 
tempestuous  weather. 

The  duke  despatched  intelligence  of  his  posftion  in 
front  of  Waterloo  to  Prince  Blucher,  aequamting  him 
at  the  same  time  with  his  resolution  to  give  Napo- 
leon the  battle  which  he  seemed  to  desire,  providin/s 
the  prince  would  afibrd  him  the  support  of  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Prussian  army.  The  answer  was  worthy 
of  the  indefatigable  and  mdomitable  old  roan,  who 
was  never  so  much  disconcerted  by  defeat  as  to  pre- 
vent his  being  willing  and  ready  for  combat  on  the 
succeeding  day.  He  sent  for  reply,  that  he  would 
move  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  support,  not  with 
two  divisions  only,  bnt  with  his  whole  arxny ;  and 
that  he  asked  no  time  to  prepare  for  the  movement, 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  supply  food  and  serve 
out  cartridges  to  his  sototers. 

It  was  three  o'dock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I7tfa,'f 
whien  the  British  came  on  the  field,  and  took  up  their 
bivouac  for  the  night  in  the  order  of  battle  in  which 
they  were  to  fight  the  next  day.  It  was  much  later 
before  Napoleon  reached  the  heights  of  Belle  Alli- 
ance in  person,  and  his  army  did  not  come  up  in  fiiU 
force  till  the  morning  of  the  1 8th .  Qrea  t  part  of  the 
French  had  passed  the  night  in  tbo  little  village  of 
Qenappe,  end  Napoleon's  own  quarters  had  been  at 
the  farm-house  ealled  Cftillou,  about  a  mfle  in  the 
rear  of  La  Belle  Alliaqce. 

In  the  mominft  when  Nap^eon  had  formed  his 
line  of  battle,  his  brother  Jerome,  to  whom  )ie 
.ascribed  the  poseesskm  of  very  considerable  militair 
talents,  commanded  on  the  left— Counts  Rcille  and 
D'Erlon  the  centre— and  Count  Lobau  on  the  right 
Mar€ehals  Soult-and  Ney  acted  as  lieatenam-gener- 
als  to  the  emperor.  The  French  force  on  thie  field 
consisted  probably  of  about  76^000  men.  S^ie  Eng- 
lish army  did  not  exceed  that  number,  at  the  highest 
ootnputation.  Each  army  was  commanded  by  the 
chief,  under  whom  they  had  oflfved  to  defy  the  wvxld. 
Bo  far  the  forces  were  equal,  Bnt  the  Frendi  h»d 
the  very  great  advantage  of  being  trained  and  expe- 
rienced soldiere  of  the  same  nation,  whereas  the 
English,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  did  not 
exceed  86,000 1  and  althomh  the  German  Legio/i 
were  veteran  troops^  the  other  soldiers  under  his 
command  were  those  of  the  German  contingrntt, 
lately  levied,  unaccustomed  to  act  togedier,  and  in 
some  instances  suspected  to  be  lukewarm  to  the 
cause  in' which  they  were  engaged ;  so  that  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  trust  more  to  their  asnstanos 
and  co-operation  than  could  possibly  be  aroided. 
In  Bonaparte's  mode  of  calculating,  allowing  one 
Frenchman  to  stand  as  equal  to  one  Enghshmaa, 
and  one  Engliahman  or  Frenchman  against  t^i>  of 
any  other  nation,  the  'Inequality  of  force  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  side  was  very  considerable. 

The  British  army  thua  composed,  was  divided  into 
two  lines.  The  right  of  the  first  line  consisted  of 
the  second  and  fourth  English  divimons,  the  third 
and  sixth  Hanoverians,  and  the  first  corps  of  Bel- 
{^ans,  under  Lord  Hill.  The  centre  wits  composed 
of  the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orang^  with  the 
Btunswiekere  ami  troops  of  Nassau^  having  the 

Suards,  under  General  Cooke«  on  the  ijght,  and  the 
ivision  of  General  Alten  on  the  left.  The  left  wing 
oonsi0ted  of  the  divisions  of  Picton,  Lambert,  ana 
Kempt.  The  second  line  was  in  most  ihstaneea 
formed  of  tho  troops  deemed  least  worthy  at  confi- 
denoci  or  which  had  sufiered  too  severely  in  the  ac- 
tion 01  the  16th  to  be  again  exposed  utttir  extremity. 

bwn  vMiaBa  saoT  at  (fes 
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li  wM  pHmdl  Mnnd  thfr  dsdivitf  of  tbe  Iteights  to 
tke  iMTi  in  order  lo  be  sheltered  from  the  cannon- 
mitf  but  fuetakiiiod  nmch  loes  from  ehetle  during  the 
ftccion.  The  cairalry  were  stetioned  in  the  rear,  die- 
tnbuted  ell  along  the  line^  but  chiefly  posted  on  the 
Jeftof  the  centte,  to  the  east  of  the  Charleroi  cause- 
way. The  farm-boose  of  La  Haye  Saiate,  in  the 
£rDnl  of  the  centra,  was  sarrisoned,  but  there  was 
not  time  to  prepare  it  effectually  for  defence,  tlie 
villa,  gordena,  and  famv>yard  of  Hongomont  formed 
aatronff  advanced  post  towards  the  centre  of  the 
light.  The  whole  Britieh  position  formed  a  sort  of 
eurva  tlie  centre  of  which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
^nd  toe  ektremitiesi  partievdarly  on  their  right,  drawn 
^oiasiderably  backward. 

The  plans  of  these  two  great  generals  were  ex- 
tiemely  simple.  The  object  of  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
luigton  was  to  maintain  his  line  of  defence,  until  ^he 
Prussians  coming  up,  should  give  him  a  decided  su- 
periorfly  of  foroe.  Tney  were  expected  about  eleven 
4tr  twelve  o'clock  s  but  the  extreme  badness  of  the 
roads,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  detained 
tbim  several  hours  later. 

.  Napoleon's  scheme  was  easily  plain  and  decided: 
He  trusted,  by  his  usual  rapidity  of  attack,  to  break 
aiid  <iestroy  the  British  army  before  the  Prussians 
anould  arrive  in  the  field :  after  wliicii,  he  calculated 
to  haiw  an  opportunity  or  destroying  the  Prussians, 
by  attacking  tfaem  on  their  march  through  the  bro- 
ken ground  mterppsed  betwixt  ihem  and  the  British. 
In  these  eXpactations  he  was  the  more  confident, 
that  he  beueved  Groucby's  fbrce,  detached  on  the 
irth  in  pursuit  of  Bkieheri  was  sofilcient  to  retard, 
If  not  altogether  to  check,  the  march  of  the  Prus- 
lians.     His  grounds  for  entertaining  this  latter 

3 minion,  were,  as  we  shall  aHer^vard  show,  too  has- 
y  adopted. 

Comiiieneiiig  the  aotion  aceording  to  his  usual 
•ystem,  Napoleon  kept  his  guard  in  reserve,  in  order 
to^take  opportunity  «f  charging  with  them,  when 
retieaied  attacks oieolumn aiur column,  and  squad- 
voa  after  squadron,  should  induce  his  wearied  enemy 
io  akow  some  symprtoms  of  irresoiution.  But  Napo- 
leon's OMvememtt  were  not  very  rapid.  His  army 
bad  sdreRdby  the  storm  even  more  than  the  Bhig- 
liph.  who -ware  in  bivouac  at  tbr^  in  the  afternoon 
ff  tae  17th  June :  while  the  French  were  still  under 
jriarch.  and  coftld  not  get  into  line  On  the  h elects  of 
lia  Belle  Allienoe  until  ten  or  eleven  oVfeck  of  the 
Ifith.  The  EngKsh  army  had  thus  some  leisure  to 
take  food,  and  to  prepare  their  arms  befbre  the  ac- 
tion*;  ana  Ntapoleon  lost  several  hours  ere  he  could 
osoimence  the  attaek.  Time  was,  indeed,  hesti- 
mably  precious  for  both  parties,  and  hours,  nay, 
■linatas,  were  of  knportanee.  But  of  this  Napo- 
leon "WW  less  aware  than  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
toll. 

The  tempest,  which  had  rtged  with  tropical  vio- 
tonoe  all  night,  abated  in 'the  morning;  but  (he 
vaoither  continued  gnstv  and  stormy  during  the 
*  Irhole  day.  Bdtwixt  eleven  and  twelve,  before 
Qoon.  on  the  mbminable  18th  June,  this  dreadful 
and  dectaive  action  commenced,  with  n  cannonade 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  bistafttly  followed  by  an 
•Hack,  coikimanded' by  Jerome,  On  the  advanced 
post  oi  HougomoBt.  The  troops  of  Nassau,  which 
oocikpied'the  wood  aroanad  (he  chateau,  were  driven 
out  by  the  Frenoli,  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  as- 
a^ants  were  unable  to  force  the  bouse,  warden,  and 
Jerm^officea,  which  m  party  of  the  guards  sustained 
with  the  most  dauntless  resolution.  The  French 
redoubled  their  effoits,  and  precipitated  thetn  selves 
in' numbers  on  the  exterior  hedge,  whicb  screens  the 
gardto»-wall,  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  internal  de- 
fence afforded  by  the  latter.  They  fell  in  great  nnm- 
b^  on  this  pomt  by  the  fire  of  the  d^cnders,  to 
'Virhich  they  were  exposed  in  every  direction.  The 
liiunber  of  their  troops  however,  enabled  them,  by 
jioaaession  of  the  wood,  to  mask  Hougomont  for  a 
ikne,  and  to  push  on  with  their  cavalry  and  artillery 
a^nst  the  Brxtiili  right,  which  formed  in  squares 
to  ipeeeive  them.  The  Are  was  incessant,  but  wiih- 
OHt  appaitBot  advantage  on  either  side.  The  attack 
HiMsirkeii^  npdUM  so  fiur,  tbat'tlio  Brittsh  ugain 


opened  then'  commnnica^n  with  Hougomont.  and 
that  important  garrison  was  reinforcea  by  Colon4 
Hepburn  and  a  body  of  the  guards. 

Meantime,  the  fire  of  the  artillery  having  become 
general  ulong  the  line,  the  force  of  the  French  at 
tack  was  transferred  to  the  British  centre.    It  was 
made  \\ith  the  most  desperate  fury,  and  received 
with  the  most  stubborn  resolution.   Tne  assault  was 
here  made  upon  the  farm-house  of  Saint  Jean  by 
four  columns  of  infantry,  and  a  large  iiiasa  of  cuiras- 
siers, who  took  the  advance.    The  cuirasaierci  cams 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity  along  the  Geuappe  cause- 
way, where  they  were  encountered  and  ciiarged  by 
the  EnRliah    heavy  cavalry ;   and  a  combat  was 
maintained  at  the  sword's  point,  ^  till  the  French 
were  driven  back  on  their  own  position,  where  they 
were  protected  by  their  artillery.    The  four  columns 
of  French  infantry,  enpaped  in  the  same  altackjfor- 
ced  their  way  forward  beyond  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sninte,  and  disncrsitig  a  Belgian  regiment,  were  m 
the  act  of  establishing  themselves  in  the  centre  o| 
the  British  position,  wnen  ihey  were  attacked  by  the 
brigade  of  General  Pack,  brought  up  from  the  second 
line  by  General  Picton,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ^ 
brigade  of  Brifish  heavy  cavalry  wheeled  round  their 
own  infantry,  and  attacked  the  French  charging 
columns  in  nank,  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
checked  by  the  fire  of  the  musketry.    The  results 
were  decisive.    The  French  columns  were  brokea 
with  great  slaughter,  and  two  eagles,  with  more 
than  2000  men,  were  made  prisoners.     The  latter 
were  sent  instantly  off  for  Brussels. 

The  British  cavalry,  however,  followed  theur  sue** 
cess  too  far.  They  got  involved  amongst  the  French 
infantry  and  some  hostile  cavalry  vnuck  were  de- 
tached to  support  them,  and  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  considerable  loss.  In  this  part  of  the  action 
tlie  gallant  General  Picton^  so  distinguished  for 
enterprise  and  bravery,  met  his  death,  as  did  General 
Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the  cavalry. 

About  tnis  period  the  French  made  themselvea- 
maslers  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  cutting  to 
pieces  about  two  hundred  Hanoverian  sharpshoot- 
ers, by  whom  it  was  most  gallantly  defended.  The 
French  retained  this  post  for  some  time,  till  they^ 
were  at  last  driven  out  of  it  by  sheila. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  scene  of  coilflictsgain^ 
shifted  to  the  right,  where  a  general  attack  of  French 
cavalry  was  made  on  the  squares,  chiefly  towards- 
the  centre  of  the  British  right,  or  between  that  and 
the  causeway.  Thev  came  up  v^  ilh  the  most  daunt* 
less  resolution,  in  despite  of  the  continued  fire  of 
tliit^  pieces  of  artillery,  placed  in  front  of  the  line, 
ana  compelled  the  artillerymen,  by  whom  th^ 
were  served,  to  retreat  within  the  squares.  The  en- 
emy  had  no  means,  however,  to  secure  the  guns,  or 
even  to  spike  them,  and  at  every  favourable  moment 
the  British  artillerymen  sallied  from  their  place  ol 
refuge,  again  manned  their  pieces,  and  fired  on  the 
assailants— a  manosuvre  which  seems  peculiar  to 
the  British  service.*  The  cuirassiers,  however,  con-, 
tinned  their  dreadful  onset,  and  rode  up  to  the  square* 
in  the  full  confidence,  apparently,  of  sweepiujg  them 
before  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Theur  onset 
and  reception  were  like  a  furious  oceanppuring  itself 
against  a  chain  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British  squares 
stood  unmoved,  and  never  gave  fire  until  the  cavalry 
were  within  'ten  yards,  wnea  men  rolled  one  way, 
horses  galloped  another,  and  the  cuirassiers  were  jn 
eveiy  instance  driven  back. 

The  French  authors  have  pretended,  that  squares- 
were  broken,  and  colours  taken  ;  but  this,  assertion^ 
upon  the  united  testimony  of  every  British  omc^ 
present,  is  a  positive  untruth.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  fault  of  the  cuirassiers,  who  displayed  a» 
almost  frantic  valour.    They  rallied  again  and  agam, 


qieiJcioc  of  thM  pMHl^aitf , 


•  whenat- 


EwShartille^bSBB  a  rale  not  to  iwfiore  Uieir|mM,  when 
laeked  by  chviiiTf  in  a  defooriw  uoaition.  The  fiaU-pwoM 
worked  till  tho  laat  momeat,  Mid  tbu  men  then  throw  tbeaeeJ 
into  the  neareat  iquara,  bearint  off  the  iraUeiaenie  they  aee  fcr 
terving  &o  guni.  Iftb©  attack  a  lepideed.  Uieartiltamiien  Jjnny 
back  to  their  pieoae,  to  fire  on  the  netniaUnf  mstny^  Thitn_tt» 
extremelr  laudable  practlee,  if  iha  mnauf  fas 
to  oomipood  with  it" 
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and  fstomed  to  ihe  onset  till  the  British  ooiald  re- 
oogoise  eyen  the  faces  of  individotls  among  their 
enemies.  Some  rode  close  up  to  the  bayonets,  fired 
their  pistols,  and  cut  with  their  swords  with  reckless 
and  useless  valour.  Some  stood  at  ^aze,  and  were 
destroyed  by  the  musketry  and  artillery.  Some 
stiuadrons,  passing  through  the  intervals  of  the  first 
lin&  charsed  the  squares  of  Belgians  posted  there, 
\vith  as  fiiile  success.  At  length  the  cuirassiers 
suffered  so  severely  on  every  hand,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  which  they  had 
made  with  such  intrepid  and  desperate  courage. 
In  this  unheard-of  struggle,  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  heavy  cavalry  were  absolutely  destroyed. 
Bonaparte  hints  at  it  m  his  bulletin  as  an  attempt 
made  without  orders,  and  continued  only  by  the  des- 
perate courage  of  the  soldiers  and  their  officers.*  It 
18  certain  that,  in  the  destruction  of  this  noble  body 
of  cuirassiers,  he  lost  the  corps  which  might  have 
been  most  effectual  in  covering  his  retreat.  After 
the  broken  remains  of  this  fine  cavalry  were  drawn 
offj  the  French  confined  themselves  for  a  time  to  a 
heavy  cannonade,  from  which  the  British  sheltered 
themselves' in  part  by  lying  down  on  the  ground, 
while  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  attack  on  another 
quarter,  and  to  oe  conducted  in  a  different  manner. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock,  and  during  this  long 
succession  of  the  most  furious  attacks,  tne  French 
had  gained  no  success  save  occupying  for  a  time  the 
ivooa  around  Hougomont.  from  wnich  they  had 
been  expelled,  and  the  farm-nouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which  had  been  also  recovered.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  suffered  very  severely,  but  had  not 
lost  one  inch  of  ground,  save  the  two  posts,  now 
regain^.  Ten  thousand  men  were,  however,  killed 
and  wounded ;  some  of  the  foreign  reciments  had 
given  way,  though  others  had  shown  the  most  des- 
perate valour.  And  the  ranks  were  thinned  both  by 
the  actual  fugitives,  and  by  the  absence  of  individu- 
als, who  left  the  bloody  field  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  wounded,  and  some  of  whom  might 
naturally  be  in  no  hurry  to  return  to  so  fatal  a  scene. 

But  the  French,  besides  losing  about  15,000  men, 
together  with  a  column  of  prisoners  more  than  2000 
in  number,  b^n  now  to  be  disturbed  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Prussians  on  their  right  flank  s  and  the 
secret  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  disclosing  it- 
self by  its  consequences.  BluchBr,  faithfhi  to  his 
engagement,  had,  early  in  the  morning,  put  in  mo- 
tion Bulow's  division,  which  had  not  been  engaged  at 
Ligny,  to  communicate  with  the  English  army,  and 
operate  a  diversion  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French.  But  although  there  were  only  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  between  Wavre  and  the  flel§  of 
Waterloo,  yet  the  march  was,  by  unavoidable  circum- 
Btances,  much  delayed.  The  rugged  face  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  state  of  the  roads,  so 
often  referred  to,  offered  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  the  Prussians,  especially  as  they 
moved  with  an  unusually  large  train  of  artillery.  A 
fire,  also,  which  broke  out  in  Wavre,  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  prevented  Bulow's  corps  from  marching 
dirough  that  town,  and  obliged  them  to  pursue  a 
etrcoitous  and  inconvenient  route.  After  traversing; 
with  great  difficulty,  the  cross-roads  by  Chapelle 
Lambert,  Bolow,  with  the  4th  Prussian  corps,  who 
had  been  expected  by  the  Duke  of  Wellineton  about 
11  o  clock,  announced  his  arrival  by  a  distant  fire, 
about  half-past  four.  The  first  Prussian  corps,  fol- 
lowing the  same  route  with  Bulow,  was  yet  later  in 
coming  up..  The  second  division  made  a  lateral 
movement  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fourth  and 
first,  but  by  the  hnmlet  of  Ohaiu,  nearer  to  the  Eng- 
lish flank.  The  emperor  instantly  opposed  to  Bulow, 
who  appeared  long  before  the  others,  the  6th  French 
corps,  which  he  had  kept  in  reserve  for  that  service ; 
and,  as  only  the  advanced  guard  was  come  up,  they 

*  ("By  a  mnremmt  of  ImiMitleiiec.  wMdi  hu  often  beon  m> 
ntal  to  us,  tlM  c«vftlrt  of  reaorve  havinir  percHvcd  «  retroi^do 
novement  made  by  the  EnsKth  to  shelter  theirtselves  from  our 
taUwies.  orownitd  the  heirhtt  of  Mount  8l.  Joan,  and  charged 
llie  mfcntrf.  Thn  moremeot.  wiii<*h.  made  in  ttme,  and  nittport- 
«rt  Uy  tne  nMnrM,  nnnt  have  decided  tho  day,  mode  in  an  isolated 
t^iDgr,  and  befon;  afRuri  on  the  naht  wen  teraunatedt  becaae 


■oeeaaded  io  kmnxtg  ibe  PraaMiis  in  duck  far  tka 
moment.  The  first  and  mcomI  Pmaaan  coipBj^ 
peered  on  the  field  still  later  than  tha  fourth.  T%a 
third  corps  n ad  put  themselves  io  motion  to  follow 
in  the  same  direction,  when  they  were  furioualf  at- 
tacked by  the  French  under  If  ar6chal  Grouchy,  wha^ 
as  already  stated,  was  detached  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Blucher,  whose  whole  force  ne  beUevad  ha 
had  before  him. 

Instead  of  being  surpriaed,  tfs  an  ordinary  fseneral 

might  have  been,  with  this  attack  upon  h»  reai; 

Blucher  contented  himself  with  aendinf^  badt  ordera 

to  Thielman,  who  commanded  the  inird  corna,  10 

defend  himself  as  well  as  he  could  upon  the  lioa  olT 

the  Dyle.    In  the  mean  time,  without  weakeoinic 

the  army  under  his  own  command,  by  detaching  any 

>art  of  It  to  support  Thielman,  the  veteran  ratbar 

lastened  than  suspended  his  mareh  towarda  iha 

ield  of  battle,  where  he  was  aware  that  the  war  waa 

ikely  to  be  decided  in  a  manner  ao  complete,  aa 

would  leave  victory  or  defeat  on  every  other  pohit  a 

matter  of  subordinate  consideration. 

At  half-past  six,  or  thereaboois,  the  second  gitM 
division  of  the  Prussian  array  be9;an  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  British  left,  by  the  village 
of  Obain,  while  Bulow  pressed  forward  firom  Clia- 

Eelle  Lambert  on  the  French  right  and  rear,  by  a 
ollow,  or  valley,  called  Fhsehemont.  It  bccama 
tvow  evident  that  the  Prussians  wen  to  ester  serioa*- 
ly  into  the  battle,  and  with  great  force.  Napotaoa 
had  still  the  means  of  opposing  them,  uid  of  achiev- 
ing a  retreat,  at  the  certainty,  however,  of  being  at- 
tacked upon  the  ensuing  day  by  the  combined  armies 
of  Britain  and  Prussia.  His  celebrated  guard  hadi 
not  yet  taken  any  part  in  the  conflict,  and  would 
now  nave  been  capaoleof  aflbxding  him  proieetkMi 
aAer  a  battle  which,  hitherto,  he  had  fougiht  at  dia- 
advantage,  but  without  being  defeated.  Hot  tfaa 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  aurronnded  nwit 
have  pressed  on  nis  mind  at  once.  He  had  no  awB- 
cours  to  look  for;  a  reunion  with  Ghouchy  yrms  the 
only  resource  which  could  strengthen  hta  foroeai 
the  Russians  were  advancing  opon  the  Rhine  with 
forced  marches ;  the  Rcnublicaiic  at  Paria  wars  agi»- 
tatiag  schemes  against  his  authoriiy.  It  aeemed  as 
if  all  must  be  decided  on  that  day,  and  on  that  field. 
Surrounded  by  these  ill-omened  drcrnnatancea,  • 
desperate  effort  for  victory,  era  the  Prassiana  oovU 
act  effectc^ly,  might  pernapa  yat  driva  tbe  EngViah 
from  their  jposition  ;  and  he  determined  to  ventura 
on  this  danng  experiment 

About  seven  o'clock.  Napoleon's  Guard  wera 
formed  in  two  columns,  under  hia  own  eye.  neai 
the  bottom  of  the  declivity  of  La  Belle  AJliance. 
They  were  put  under  command  of  the  daontleaa 
Ney.  Bonaparte  told  the  soldiers,  and,  indaodt  im- 
posed the  same  fiction  on  their  commander,  that  tba 
Prussians  whom  they  saw  on  the  right  were  retreat- 
ing before  Grouchy.  Perhapa  he  might  himaetf 
beueve  that  this  was  true.  Tne  guard  answered,  for 
the  laat  time,  with  shouts  of  Vive  fEmptreur^  and 
moved  resolutely  forward,  having,  for  their  sinipor^ 
four  battalions  of  the  oki  guard  in  reserve,  virho 
stood  prepared  to  protect  tho  advance  of  their  com- 
rades. A  gradual  change  had  taken  place  in  tha 
English  line  of  battl&  m  conaeqaenoe  of  tba  ra- 
peated  repulse  of  the  French.  Advancing  by  aloar 
degrees,  the  right,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
conflict,  presented  a  segment  of  a  convex  drda, 
now  resembled  one  that  was  concave,  the  cztrema 
right,  which  had  been  thrown  back,  being  now 
rather  brought  forward,  so  that  their  fire  both  of  ar> 
tillery  and  infantry  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Prendi, 
who  nad  also  to  sustain  that  wbidi  waa  poured  00 
their  front  from  the  heights.  The  Britiah  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  line  of  four  men  dee^  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing columns  of  the  French  Goard,  and  poored 
upon  them  a  storm  of  musketry  which  never  oaaaed 
an  matant  The  soldiers  fired  independently,  b9  it 
is  called;  each  man  loading  and  discbaiKiiii^  Cna 
piece  as  fast  as  be  coaU.  At  length  the  Britiak 
moved  forward,  as  if  to  close  round  the  heads  of  tha 
columns,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  ^  poor 
their  shot  npbn  tba  anamy'a  fiaoka.    Tba 
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Ktllandy  attempted  to  deploy,  lor  the  poipose  of 
leturniag  the  uichaige.  But  m  their  effort  to  do  eo^ 
unaer  eo  dreadful  a  fire,  they  stopped,  staggered,  be- 
came disordered,  were  blended  into  one  mass,  and 
at  length  gave  way,  retiring,  or  rather  nSying,  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  This  was  the  last  etfort  of  the 
enemy,  and  Nspoleon  gaye  orders  for  the  retreat; 
to  protect  which,  he  hod  now  no  troops  left,  save 
the  last  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Ghiard,  which  had 
been  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  attacking  columns. 
These  threw  themselves  into  squares,  andatood  firm. 
But  at  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Wellington  com- 
manded the  whole  British  line  to  advance,  so  that, 
whatever  the  bravery  and  skill  of  these  gallant  vet- 
erans, they  also  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
swept  away  in  the  /general  root,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Ney,  who,  havmg  had  his  horse  killed,  fought 
sword  in  hand,  and  on  foot,  in  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tle, till  the  very  last.*  That  mar6chal,  whose  mili- 
tary virtues  at  least  cannot  be  challenged^  bore 
personal  evidence  against  two  circumstances,  mdus- 
triously  circulated  by  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  One 
of  these  fictions  occurs  in  his  own  bulletin,  which 
charges  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  a  panic  fear,  brought 
about  by  the  treachery  of  some  unknown  persons, 
who  raised  the  cry  of  '*  Sauve  (mi  peutVf  Another 
figment,  greedily  credited  at  Pans,  bore,  that  the 
four  battalions  of  Old  Guard,  the  last  who  maintained 
the  semblance  of  order^  answered  a  summons  to  sur- 
render, by  the  mafmanimoos  reply,  "  The  Guard  can 
die,  but  cannot  yield."  And  one  edition  of  the  story 
adds,  that  thereupon  the  battalions  made  a  half 
wheel  inwards,  and  dischaiged  their  muskets  into 
each  other's  bosoms,  to  save  themselves  from  dying 
by  the  hands  of  the  English.  Neither  the  original 
reply,  nor  the  pretended  self-sacrifice  of  the  guard, 
have  the  slightest  foundation.  Cambrone,  in  whose 
mouth  the  speech  was  placed,  gave  up  his  sword, 
and  remained  prisoner;  and  the  military  conduct  of 
the  French  guard  is  better  eulogized  by  the  undia- 
pcted  truth,  that  they  fought  to  extremity,  with  the 
most  unyielding  constancy,  than  by  imputing  to 
them  an  act  of  regimental  suicide  upon  the  lost 
fiekiof  battle.t  Ryery  attribute  of  brave  men  they 
nave  a  just  right  to  claim.  It  is  no  compliment  to 
ascribe  to  them  that  of  madmen.  Whether  the 
words  were  used  by  Cambrone  or  no,  the  guard 
well  deserved  to  haye  them  inscribed  on  thdr  mon- 
ument. 

Whilst  this  decisive  movement  took  place,  Bulow, 
who  had  concentrated  his  troops,  and  was  at  length 
qualified  to  act  in  force,  carried  the  village  of  Plan- 
ehenois  in  the  French  rear,  and  was  now  firing  so 
close  on  their, right  wing,  that  the  cannonade  an- 
noyed the  British  who  were  in  pursuit,  and  was  sus- 
t)ended  in  consequence.  Moving  in  oblique  lines, 
the  British  and  Prussian  armies  came  into  contact 
Vr'ith  each  other  on  the  heights  so  lately  occupied  by 
the  French,  and  celebrated  the  victory  witn  loud 
shouts  of  mutual  congratulation. 

The  French  army  was  now  in  total  and  inextri- 
cable confusion  and  rout ;  and  when  the  victorious 
l^enerala  met  at  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
It  was  a^eed  that  the  Prussians,  who  were  fresh  in 
comparison,  should  follow  up  the  chase,  a  duty  for 
which  the  Briliah,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a 
battle  of  eight  hours,  were  totally  inadequate. 

During  tne  whole  action,  Nspoleon  maintained 
the  utmost  serenity.    He  remained  on  the  heights 

*  ("  I  had  ny  bona  killed  and  full  under  it  The  twave  men 
wfio  will  return  from  tfau  terrible  tmUle.  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the 
Jastice  to  »ay,  that  thejr  saw  ine  on  foot  with  Mword  in  hand 
ditrinf  the  whole  of  the  evonin* ;  and  that  I  only  quitted  Uie  scene 
of  camaio  among  the  last,  and  at  Uie  moment  when  rrtr«>at  oould 
no  loofor  be  prevented."— iV^jr't  Lstter  to  the  Duke  df  Otranto.] 

♦  ["  CrkM  of  aU  U  //M,  the  Qvard  U  drimi  back,  were  heenl  un 
every  ikJhk  The  toldieri  pretend  oven  that  oti  manypointi  ill- 
aiipoaed  persona  cried  out  sawfe  pit  feut.  However  thn  may  be, 
*^  P^^^plpto  P«nle  at  once  spread  itMff  throughout  the  whole  neld. 
The  Old  Guar«l  was  infi^ted,  and  waii  itaeiflntrrled  along.  In  an 
•rntant,  the  wtmie  army  waa  notMng  but  a  mau  uf  oonfiuioo :  ail 
tlie  loidletB  of  au  arms  were  mixed  peUauA,  and  it  was  utterly  im- 
DOMible  to  rally  a  single  corps."— Bt«//«(^,  Menfteur,  Jane  81. 

A  retrngadc  movement  was  deelared.  and  tlie  army  formiMl 
-notlung  but  a  oonfajm',  mass.  There  waa  not,  however,  a  total 
tout,  nor  the  cry  of  muve  eai  veut,  as  has  liecn  cafamniooaly 
liated  in  the  oflfelal  bulletio.^'-N^  to  the  Duke qf  Otranto.} 


of  La  Belle  Alliance,  kofloiiig  pretty  near  the  oentr^ 
firom  which  he  had  a  Iml  tmw  hi  the  field,  whici- 
does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  JS$ 
expressecj  no  solicitude  on  the  fate  of  the  battle  for 
a  long  time,  noticed  the  behaviour  of  particular 
regiments,  and  praised  the  English  several  time% 
always,  howeyer^  talking  of  them  as  an  assured  prey. 
When  forming  his  guard  for  the  last  fatal  effort,  he 
descended  near  them,  half  down  the  causeway  firom 
La  Belle  Alliance,  to  bestow  upon  them  whatproy«d 
his  parting  exhortation.  He  watched  intently  their 
progress  with  a  spyglass,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
one  or  two  aides-de-camp,  who  at  that  moment 
came  from  the  right  to  inform  him  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Prussians.  At  length,  on  seeing  the  attack- 
ing columns  stagger  and  become  confused,  his  coun- 
tenance, said  our  informer,  became  pale  as  tbtt  of  a 
corpse,  and  muttering  to  himself,  "They  are  mingled 
together,"  he  said  to  ois  attendants,  "All  is  lost  for 
the  present,"  and  rode  off  the  field :  not  atoppin^ 
or  taking  refreshment  till  he  reached  CharieroL 
where  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  meadow,  and 
occupied  a  tent  which  had  been  pitched  for  hie  ae* 
commodation.f 

Meantime  the  puratiit  of  his  discomfited  army 
was  followed  up  by  Blucher,  with  the  most  determin- 
ed perseverance.  He  accelerated  the  march  of  the 
Prussian  advanced  guard,  and  despatched  every 
man  and  horse  of  his  cavalry  upon  the  pursuit  of 
the  fuative  French.  At  Qenapve  they  attempted 
something  like  defence,  by  barricading  the  bridge 
and  streets ;  but  the  rrussians  forced  them,  in  a 
moment,  and  although  the  French  were  auffictently 
numerous  for  resistance,  their  disorder  was  so  irra- 
mediabl&  and  their  moral  courajge  was^^o  absolutely 
quelled  for  the  moment,  that  m  many  cases  they 
were  slaughtered  like  sheep.  They  were  driven  firom 
bivouac  to  bivouac,  without  exhibiting  even  the 
shadow  of  their  usual  couragjs.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  guns  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
a  lute  number  taken  by  the  Prvseiana  in  course  of 
the  pursuit.  The  latter  obtained  possession  also  of 
all  Napoleon's  baggage,  and  of  his  carriage,  where» 
amongst  many  articles  of  curiosity,  was  found  a 
proclamation  intended  to  be  made  public  at  BrusseU 
the  next  day. 

The  loss  on  the  British  side  during  this  dreadful 
battle,  was.  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  no  user  of 
exageerateo  ox|feession6,  truly  termed  it,  immenM, 
Onenundred  embers  slaifv  eve  hundred  woundecL 
many  of  them  to  death,  fifteen  thousand  men  killed 
and  wounded,  (independent  of  the  Prussian  loss  at 
Wavre,)  threw  half  Britain  into  mourning.  Many 
officers  of  distinction  fell.  It  required  all  the  glory, 
and  all  the  solid  advantages,  of  this  immortafday, 
to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  high  price  ,at  which  it 
was  purchased.  The  commander-m-chicf^  compel- 
led to  be  on  eyery  point  of  danger,  was  repeatedly  in 
the  greatest  jeopardy.  Only  the  duke  himself  and 
one  gentleman  of  his  numerous  stafij  escaped  un- 
wounded  in  horse  and  person. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  guess  at  the  extent 
of.  the  French  loss.  Besides  those  who  tell  in  the 
battle  and  flight,  great  numbers  deserted.  We  do 
not  believe,  that  of  76,000  men,  the  half  were  ever 
again  collected  under  arms.  II 

Having  finished  our  account  of  this  memorable 
action,  we  are  led  to  notice  the  communications  and 
criticisms  of  Napoleon  himself  on  the  subject,  partly 
as  illustrative  of  the  narrative^  but  much  more  aa 
indicating  his  own  character. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  dictated 
by  Napoleon  to  Gouixaud,  so  severely  exposed  by 
Greneral  GrouchylT  as  a  mere  militsry  romance,  full  of 
gratuitous  suppositions,  misrepresentations,  and  ab- 
solute falsehoods,  accuses  the  subordinate  generals 

f  Our  informant  on  these  points,  was  Laco«te,  a  Flemish  pea- 
sant, wlio  was  compelled  to  act  as  Bonaparte's  guiiio.  remained 
with  him  during  the  whole  action,  and  arxor..pNoied  iimi  l4>  Char* 
leroi.  He  booiinhI  a  shrewd  sensible  man  in  his  wny,  and  told  hja 
story  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  Tlie  author  saw  faim.  end  hcaid 
his  nanatire,  very  slwrtly  after  Ihe  action.  , 

M  I  See  CaiKain  Prinele's  Remarks  on  the  Campaign  of  1811^ 
Appendix,  No.  xiii. I  .>.... 

V  r'Ofaaermtiuassnr'Le  CampafiM  de  1615,*  pox  U  <Mrf*ll 
Oiouohy,  Uia."] 
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nvjio  foufdrt  under  Bonapart^  of  having  greatly  de- 
MMntad  irom  their  orupoal  character.  Ney  and 
Uvouchy  aie  particularly,  aimed  at ;  the  former  by 
name^  taa  latter  by  obvious  implication.  It  is  said 
iy  iiaa  lost  that  energy  and  enterprising  genius  by 
wmch  they  had 


iicn  they  naa  formerly  been  distinguisbed.  and  to 
Itch  France  owed  her  triumphs.  They  had  be- 
cone  timorous  and  circumspect  in  all  their  opera- 
tione;  and  although  their  personal  braverv  remains, 
their  greatest  object  was  to  compromise  tncinselves 
aa  little  as  possible.  This  general  remark,  intended, 
of  course,  to, pave  the  way  for  transferring  from  ihe 
emperor  to  his  lieutenants  the  blapr^e  of  the  miscar- 
ria^  of  the  campaign,  is  both  unjust  and  ungrateful. 
Had  they  lost  energy,  who  struggled  to  the  very  last 
in-  the  Btld  of  Waterloo,  long  after,  the  emperor  had 
loft  the  field  ?  Was  Grouchy  undecided  in  his  opera- 
tions, who  brouglit  his  own  division  safe  to  Paris,  in 
apite  of  all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  him  by,  a  victori- 
oiia  army,  three  times  the  amount  of  his  own  in 
nkupbera  1  Both  these  officers liad  given  up,  for  the 
aake  ofNapoleon,  the  rank  and  appoiniments  which 
they  might  have  peacefully  borne  under  the  Bour- 
boAa.  Did  it  indicate  the  reluctance  to  conraiit 
thamaelves,  with  wliich  they  are  charged,  that  they 
Yaatuiod  on  the  decided  step  of  joining  his  desperate 
Cfreer,  not  only  abandoning  all  regard  to  their  inter- 
eat  and  their  safety,  but  compromising  ihdr  charac- 
Ur  aa  men  of  lovalty  in  tlie  face  of  all  Riu'ope.  and 
exposing  themselvea  to  certain  death,  if  the  Bour- 
bpne  should  be  succeasfiil  7  Those  who  fight  with 
the  cord  around  their  neck,  which  was  decidedly  the 
caae  with  Ghrouchy  and  Ney,  must  have  headed  the 
Ibriorti  ,hopei  and  is  it  consistent  with  human 
nature,  in  such  circumstances,  to  believe  that  they, 
whoee  fortune  and  aafety  depended  on  the  victory, 
personally  brave  as  they  are  admitted  to  be,  should 
nave  loitered  in  the  rear,  when  their  fate  was  in  the 
balance  1 

He  who  was  unjust  to  bia  own  followers,  can 
teroe  be  expected  to  be  candid  towards  an  enemy. 
The  I>uke  of  Wellington  has,  upon  all  occasions, 
beein  willing  to  render  the  military  character  of  Na- 
nblaon  (hat  justice  which  a  generous  mind  is  scrupu- 
lously accurate  in  dispensing  to  an  ^adversary,  and 
AKB  ntadily  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte 

ad  hia  army  on  this  memorable- occasbp,  was  fiiUy 
aquate  tp  the  support  of  their  hifl4  reputation,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  victor  canVfibrd  to  bestow 
praise  on  thb  vanquished,  but  that  it  requires  a  su- 
IMrior  degree  of  candour  in  the  vanquished  to  do  jus- 
tice 10  the  conqueror.  Na^leon,  at  any  rate,  Joes 
vpt  teem  to  have  attained,  in  this  particular,  to  the 
ptick  of  a  great  or  exalted  mind,  since  both  he 
and  (he  Terious  persons  whom  he  employed  as 
tile  means  of  circulating  his  statements,  concur  in  a 
T^ry  futile  attempt  to  excuae  the  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
^X  >  tetof  at>olO|9es  founded  in  a  great  degree  upon 
iiHarepreeeDtation.  The  reader  will  find  theee  scien- 
tifically discussed  in  a  valuable  article  in  the  Appen- 
dix.* But  it  may  be  necessary,  at  the  risk  .of  some 
repetition^  to  .take  some  notice  of  them  here  in  a  pop- 
ular form.  The  allegations,  which  are  designed  to 
prove  the  incapacity  of  the  British  generaCand  to 
show  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  only  lost  by  a 
oombmation  of  exlraordinary  fatalities,  may  be  oon- 
mdered  m  their  oitier. 

The  first,  and  most  frequently  repeated,  is  the 
Obarge,  that  the  Duke  of  WelUogton,  on  the  15th, 
was  surprised  in  his  cantonmenta,  and  could  not 
epll«ct  his  army  fast  enough  at  Quatre-bras.  In 
this  hifl grace  would  have  been  doubtless  highly  een- 
turabj^  if  Napoleon  had,  by  express  information,  or 
aay  distmct  movement  indicative  of  his  purpose, 
ahown  upon  which  point  he  meant  to  advance.  But 
the  chivalrous  practice  of  fixing  a  field  of  combat  has 
been  long  out  of  date  i  and  Napoleon,  beyond  all 
generals,  possessed  the  art  of  masking  his  own 
movementia,  and  misleading  his  enemV  concerning 
the  actual  point  .on  which  he  meditated  an  attack. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  action  of  Waterloo,  equattt  intellkiUs 
MvetelBe,  «lra^  od  &  Oapialil  PringtooFUn  aitiiiefy.  whfeh 
jw  amply  aupplr  the  deficieociei  of  our  namuive.  4mirinr  Na 
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The  Duke  and  Prince  fituctielf  ^ififk  thteteforeL 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  concehtrat^ii  of  then 
forces  upon  diifercnt  points,  according  aa  Bona 
parte's  selection  should  oe  manifested  ;  and  in  ondef 
to  be  ready  to  assemble  their  forces  upon  any  one 
position,  they  must,  by  spreading  their  cantonments^ 
m  some  degree  delay  the  movement  upon  all.  The 
duke  could  not  stir  from  Brussels  or  concentrate  hia 
forces,  until  he  had  certain  information  of  those  of 
the  eneniy ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  French  statesman, 
who  had  promised  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  plan  of 
Bonaparte's  campaign,  contrived,  by  a  trick  of  poli- 
cy, to  evade  keepingrjiqword.t  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  talent  and  activity  displayed  by  Bonaparte^ 
who,  if  he  could  have  brought  forward  his  whole 
army  upon  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  June,  might 
probably  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  meditated 
lunction  of  Blucher  and  Wellington.  But  the  cele- 
brated prayer  for  annihilation  of  time  and  fipaeci 
would  be  as  little  reasonable  in  the  mouth  of  a  general 
as  of  a  lover,  and,  fettered  by  the  limitations  against 
which  that  modest  petition  is  directed,  Bonaparte 
failed  in  bringing  forward  in  due  time  a  sufificient  oody 
of  forces  to  carry  all  before  him  at  Quatre^bras ;, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Welliitfton^om 
the  same  obstacles  of  tune  and  space,  coold  not  as- 
semble a  force  sufficient  to  drive  Key  before  himt 
and  enable  him  to  advance  to  the  support  of  BkK 
cher  during  the  action  of  Ligny.t 

The  choice  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  ia  alao  charged 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an  act  of  weak 
judgment ;  because,  althoughpos^essed  of  aU  the  re- 
quisites for  maintaining  bnitle  or  pursuing  victoTy» 
and  above  all,  of  the  faciliiiea  for  communicating 

t  Thii  WM  FMich€,  who  aeelM  to  kt«a  beM  cB«Utd  in  lattel 
comnondcDM  with  aU  and  auadry  «C  tfaa  MUiamBt 
whilo  oe  waa  miniater  of  police  aoder  Napowon.    u  jii  J 
[vol  iL  p.  S791  he  u  made  to  boait  that  ne  (tontrived  to  keep 
word  to  the  Duke  of  WelHncton,  by  aeadtnc  the  plan  of  0aL_ 

Crte'a  eaait>ucn  bjr  a  female,  a  Pteouili  poaaniRraM,  whom  ha 
d  wait  tor  on  the  ftoolier.  and  caiued  to  be  aneatad.    Thai  hi 

"  k^t  tbe  word  of 

And  broke  it  to  the 


fiotbb 


Thli  atory.  we  haT«  tome  raftioatobelteee.ittiiM.  Oneel'tlia 
mairek  or  our  timoi  it  how  Fouch£i  4Aar  hanif  heap  Uie  nniB- 
•print  or  such  a  complication  of  plota  and  eodntrrploU,  lefou- 
tfonary  and  countcr-reTolntfonm  intrfpa*.  eoiiUireu  after  aH  ri 
ileinMsbed!  rOntftciecondrealQhifiao.UMiaXnil.aawr* 
aeir  reduced  to  the  aad  neeeaidty  of  adniaag/to«efai  to  hii  r 
aela.  But  the  olamoura  raited  a^ainat  his  prafl«ac|  and  tnaUwri 
coDvincinK  him  that  it  wouU  be  dangeroua  to  ooolRine  in  Fraooe» 
he  rcatgiM^  in  St^ptomber,  and  waa  aeot  anwhaawasor  to  Dnndci. 
In  January.  ISK,  lie  woe  ^noaneed  at  a  ngkida  hy  both  chant- 
bera.  and  cnodemne<I  to  d«Mith.  in  caae  ha  t9-txAfn4  <he  French 
territonr.  He  duxl  at  lYimte.  December  SI,  isas.  in  ha  •u;Q^ 
•e%'entn  year,  loaving  behind  htm  an  iuimcnsd  fbt'uue.l 

i  Bitmo  people  have  been  ailiy  enott^h  to  eoMiAr  the  DiAftof 
Wellinaton*!  beintf  atirpriaed  ai  a  thini  indttpufabla,  because  thi 
oe%v«  01  the  FrcDcb  advance  flat  reaohod  him  in  a  ndl-rpaii.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  these  aood  men's  idea  of  war  is.  that  a  g^ 
ncral  should  sit  sentinel  with  his  tranchooQ  lo  his  hand,  hUn  a 
ilbtuo  in  the  midflt  of  a  city  markM -plane,  vntfl  lis  tidteffe  bona 
whieh  call  him  to  the  field. 

"  Free  is  his  heart  who  t»r  his  cMiilry  fighu ; 

S9  on  the  arc  ofbattie  laay  renan 
imsoirio  soaal  pleasura— swe<Kest  then, 
Wiien  danger  lo  the  ioldi^r'f  soid«niab4is 
The  htrniao  joy  that  never  may  reCare." 

Hoia*a 

("  thb  iRction  of  the  Doko  of  WdUnkton  hSWrw  biwn  tmrprbed 
on  this  grtat  ooeasiod.  hM  maintained  iu  pMbe  u  abiaofet  all  t 
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it 
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ratifies  of  the  war  for  fifteen^yeaia.   Tbe  dakt*» 

inep  under  such  tiratment.  lor  ao  long  a  poriod,  will  be  aai 
tcu  by  poiterity.    The  ticti  of  tlw  case  are  now  nvcn  fiom 
mnst  unquestiunaUe  authority.    At  halfpasl  one  o'deek,  P. 
of  Thuisday  the  15th.  a  Pniaaiaa  officer  of  high  raak 
WelHngton's  headquarters  in  BruMNla.  with  the  ' 
Napoloan's  docinre  operations.    By  two  o' 
despatched  to  ail  the  cantonmenta  of  tbe  dnao's 
diviaions  to  break  up  and  concentrate  oa  the  left  of  , 
his  trace's  design  being  that  his  vrbole  force  sbottld  ba. 
there  by  eleven  a'ck)ck  on  the  next  night.  Friday  the  t«k 
at  first  intended  to  put  offa  bail  aanoanoed  for  the  eveoingi 
dair,  at  the  Dutohast  uf  Ricboxiod'a  hotel  in  Bmaa^ ; 

rMeetion  it  seoned  highly  importaal  that  the  pofftlation    ^  . 

city  should  bo  kept,  aa  far  os  posaiMa,  in  ignwaaea.aa  to  lai 
floursa  of  eivnCs.  and  tlie  Duke  of  WeUiotton  de^ad  that  tba^hai 
should  proceMi  actonliogir ;  nay,  the  ganBral  ofllotta 
cummands  to  appear  in  the  ball-RMaii.  eaol 

'as  ponihia  at  ten 


<^tfaa 


the  apartment  aa  qmetly  a 
to  join  his  rcspontive  division 
earned  into  strict  exeeiftioo.  .'« 
o*clo<A,  and  iidt  Bnisaota  at  an 
bnM."—HUtory  qf  Napaiun 

U  p.soaj 
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.  o'cioca.  and  pnemn 
Tiiifl  amngvMt.ima 
ha  himsolf  jttlirad atMohra 
otaok  naart  iumiaM  ftr. 
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iMi  tbe  JPtoBtiaii  army,  it  had  not,  according  to  iIm 
impetial  critic,  the  means  of  afibrding  Bccurity  in 
caM  of  a  retreat,  since  there  was  only  one  commu- 
nication to  the  reai^-that  by  the  causeway  of  Brus- 
tels,  the  rest  of  the  position  being  screened  by  the 
forest  of  Soignes.  in  iront  of  which  the  British  army 
was  formed,  and  through  which,  it  is  assumed,  re-. 
treat  was  impossible. 

^  Taking  the  principle  of  this  criticism  as  accurate, 
It  ttaay  be  answered,  that  a  general  would  never  halt 
or  fight  at  all,  if  he  were  to  refuse  combat  on  every 
other  save  a  field  of  battle  which  possessed  all  the 
yarioas  excellences  which  may  be  predicated  of  one 
in  theory.  Ttie  commander  must  consider  whether 
the  ground  suits  his  present  exigences,  without  look- 
ing at  other  circumstances  which  may  be  less  press- 
ing at  the  fiine.  Generals  have  been  known  to 
choose  by  preference  the  ground  from  which  there 
eould  be  no  retiring;  like  Invaders  who  burn  their 
ihips,  as  a  pledge  tUat  they  will  follow  their  enterprise 
to  the  last.  Ana  although  provision  for  a  safe  retreat  is 
eertainly  in  most  cases  a  desirable  circumstance,  yet 
t  has  been  dispensed  with  by  good  generals,  and  by 
3ibne  mote  fi^uently  than  by  Napoleon  himself. 
Was  not  the  battle  of  fissling  fought  without  any 
DOssible  mode  of  retreat  save  the  frail  bridges  over 
file  Danube  7  Was  not  that  of  Wagram  debated 
nnder  similar  cireumstancesl  And,  to  complete  the 
whole,  flid  not  Napoleon,  while  censuring  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  fbr  fighting  in  front  of  a  forest,  hlm- 

tlf  enter  iipon  the  conflict  with  a  defile  in  his  reari 
rmed  by  the  narrow  streets  and  narrower  bridge  of 
enappe,  by  which  alone,  if  defeated,  he  could  cross 
the  Dyle'I— It  might,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that  if 
fte  Duke  of  Wetbngbn  chose  a  position  from  which 
retreat  was  difScnlt,  he  must  nave  considered  the 
necessity  of  retreat  as  unlikely,  and  reekoxied  with 
confidence  6n  .beine  able  to  make  good  his  stand 
until  the  Prussians  should  come  up  to  join  him. 

Even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  question ;  for  the 
English  general-officers  unite  in  considering  the 
forest  of  Soignes  as  a  very  advantageous  feature  in 
the  field ;  and,  far  from  apprehending  the  least  in- 
aonvenience  from  its  exjstence,  the  J^uke  of  Wei- 
npgton  regarded  it  as  afifording  a  position,  which,  tf 
his  first  arrd  second  line  had  been  unhappiljf  forced, 
he  might  have  neverthelass  made  good  against  the 
whole,  French  army.  The  hamlet  of  Mont  Saint 
Jean,  in  firont,  affords  an  excellent  key  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  army  compelled  to  occupy  the  forest.  The 
wood  itself  is  everywhere  passable  for  men  and 
horses,  the  trees  bemg  tall,  and  without  either  low 
boughs  or  underwood ;  and,  singular  as  the  discre- 
pance between  the  opinions  of  distinguished  soldiers 
may  seem,  we  have  never  met  art  Bnglish  officer 
who  did  not  look  on  the  forest  of  Soignes  as  afiord- 
ing  an  admirable  ^position  for  making  a  final  stand. 
In  support  of  their  opinion,  they  refer  to  tiie  defence 
of  the  Bois  de  Bosso.  near  Q,aatre-bras.  against  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  Mar^chal  Key.  tliis  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  therefore  ^e 
set  aside,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Brii- 
ish  warfare.  All  that  can  be  added  is,  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  national  habits  and  manners  may 
render  a  position  advantageous  to  soldiers  of  one 
country,  which  is  perilous  or  destructive  to  those  of 
another. 

The  next  ^Mect  of  intidiotis  criticising  is  of  a 
nature  so  singular,  that,  did  it  not  originate  with  a 
(freat  man,  in  pecuKar  circumstances  of  adversity, 
It  might  be  almost  termed  ludicrous.    Napoleon  ex* 

8 resses  himself  aa  dissatisfied,  because  he  was 
efeated  in  tfie  common  and  vulgar  proceeding  of 
downright  ^ghtin&  and  by  no  special  mancBuvres 
or  peculiar  d|splay  of  military  art  on  the  part  of  the 
victor,  But  if  It  can  afford  any  consolation  to  those 
who  cherish  his  fame,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  Napo- 
leon flnl  a  vicdm  to  a  scheme  of  tactics  early  con- 
cetved)  aadpetseivared  iniiBd«r  cireamstsnoes  which, 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  knen,  wouM  have  oecasioi|cd 
Its  being  abandonisd;  resumed  after  evencs  whicn 
icemed  so  adverse,  that  nothing  save  dauntless  oomr* 
tea  aad  ualimitod  oonfldwMs  aooM  hav^  enabled  the 
chiaft  to  proceM  in  their  purpose ;  and  carried  iAto 


execution,  without  Napoleon's  being  able  tp^pena^ 
trate  the  purpose  of  the  allied  generals,  until  u  was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  aimihilation  of  his  Irmyi 
— tnat  be  fell^  in  abort,  by  a  grand  plan  o^trategy, 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  that  of  any  of  his  own 
admirable  campaigns. 

To  prove  what  we  have  said,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  natural  bases  and  points  of  re- 
treat of  the  Prussian  and  English  armies  were  di& 
ferent ;  the  former  being  directed  on  Maastricht,  the 
other  on  Antwerp,  where  each  expected  their  relnr 
forcemenls.  Regardless  of  ibis,  and  with  fuU  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  the  Prince  Mar^chal  Blucher, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  agreed  to  act  in  con- 
junction against  the  French  army.  The  union  of 
their  forces,  for  which  both  were  prepared,  was  des- 
tined to  have  taken  place  at  Ligny,  where  the  duke 
designed  to  have  supported  the  Prussians,  and  where 
Blucher  hazarded  an  action  in  expectation  of  his 
ally's  assistance.  The  active  movements  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  impossibility  of  the  English  force 
oeinK  sufficiently  concentrated  at  Quatre-bras  te 
afford  the  means  of  overuowering  Ney  and  the  force 
in  their  front,  prevented  their  making  a  lateral  march 
to  fieheve  Blucher  at  that  critical  penod.  Otherwise^ 
the  parts  of  the  bloody  drama,  as  afterward  acted, 
woiud  have  been  reversed,  and  the  Erllish  army 
would  have  moved  to  support  the  ^Prussians  pi. 
Ligny,  as  the  Prussians  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Bnt- 
isn  at  Waterloo. 

Napoleon  had  the  merit  of  disconcerting  this  plan 
for  the  time ;  but  he  did  not^  and  could  not,  discover 
that  the  allied  generals  retamed,  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  the  same  purpose  ^hich  they  had 
adopted  on  the  commencement  of  the  campaign^ 
He  imagined,  as  did  all  around  him,  that  Blucher 
must  retreat  on  Namur,  or  in  such  a  direction  u 
would  eflfectually  accomplish  a  separation  betwixt 
him  and  the  English,  as  it  was  natural,  to  think  a 
defeated  army  should  approach  towards  its  9wn  re- 
sources, instead  of  attempting  further  ofibnsive  ope- 
rations. At  all  events.  Napoleon  was  in  this  respect 
so  much  mistaken^  as  to  believe  that  if  Blucher  did 
redre  on  the  same  line  with  the  English,  the  means 
which  the  Prussian  retained  for  co-operating  with 
his  allies  were  so  limited,  and  (perhaps  he  might 
think)  the  spirit  of  the  general  so  subdued,  that 
Marechal  Grdhcby,  with  32.000  men,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  keeF  the  whole  Prussian  force  in  chedL 
The  marechal  was  acoordingljy,  as  we  have  seen« 
despatched  much  too  late,  without  any  other  iur 
structions  than  to  follow  and  engage  the  attentiaa 
of  the  Prussians.  Misled  by  the  damon^tratioo.  oif 
Blucher,  he  at  first  took  the  roaq  to  JVamur,  and 
thus^  without  any  fault  on  his  part«  lost  tune,  whica 
was  mconoeivabi  V  precious. 

Bonaparte's  suoseqifeni  accounts  of  this  actipn 
blame  Marechal  Grouchy  for  not  discovering  But- 
cher's real  direction,  which  he  had  no  means  of  ae- 
certainiog,  and  for  not  obeying  orders  which  were 
never  given  to  bun,  and  which  could  not  be  givBiv 
because  Napoleon  waaas  ignorant  as  the  marechal 
that  Blucher  had  formed  the  detennination,  at  m 
eventSi  to  unite  himself  with^  Wellington.  This 
purpose  of  acting  in  co-operatbn,  formed  and  per- 
severed in,  was  to  the  French  emperor  the  nddle  at 
the  Sphinx,  and  he  was  destroyed  because  he  could 
not  discover  it.  Indeed,  he  ridiculed  even  the  idea, 
of  such  an  event.  One  of  his  officers,  according  to 
Baron  MuflSbfl^  having  hinted  at  the  mere  possibility 
of  aittAction  between  the  Prussian  army  and  that 
of  Wellington,  he  smiled  contexnptuously  at  the 
thought.  ^* The  Prussian  army,'^ne  said,  is  de- 
feated—it  caimot  rally  for  three  days— I  have  rSjOOB 
men,  the  English  only  60,000.  The  town  of  Hru«- 
sf  Is  awaits  me  with  open  arms.  The  English  oppo 
sition  waits  but  for  my  success  to  raise  their  heaok 
Then  adieu  subsidies,  and  farewell  coalition  {"  In 
£ke  manner,  Napoleun  frankly  acknowledged,  while 
on  boaxd  the  Northumberland,  that  he  had  no  idea 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  meant  to  fights  and 

Sierefore  omitted  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  with  suf- 
denf  accuracy.    It  is  well  known,  that  when  he 
observed  them  stUl  in  their  position  on  the  momiog 
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of  the  18th,  he  ezdaimad,  "  I  hare  them,  then,  these 
BngUshr 

It  wae  half  miBt  eleven,  just  about  the  time  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  commenced,  chat  Oitmdiy, 
aa  alreac|y  hinted,  overtook  the  rear  of  the  Pnianana. 
A  strong  force,  appearing  to  be  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  army,  lay  before  the  French  mar^chal,  who, 
from  the  character  of  the  groundi  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  their  nombere,  or  of  discovering  the  fact, 
that  thre^  divisions  of  Blucher's  army  were  already 
on  the  march  to  their  right,  through  the  passes  of 
Saint  Lambert }  ap<l  that  it  was  onlv  Thielman's 
division  which  remained  upon  the  Dvle.  Still  less 
could  he  know,  what  could  onlv  be  known  to  the 
duke  and  Blucner,  that  the  English  were  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  in  the  position  at  Waterloo.  He 
heard,  indeed,  a  heavy  cannonade  in  that  direction, 
but  thai  might  have  proceeded  from  an  attack  on  the 
British  rearguard,  the  duke  being,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  the  French  army,  in  mil  retreat  upon 
Antwerp.  At  any  rate,  the  mar6chal's  orders  were 
to  attack  the  enemy  which  he  found  before  him. 
He  could  not  but  remember,  that  Ney  had  been  rep- 
rimanded for  despatching  a  part  of  his  force  on  the 
I6th,  in  conseauence  of  a  distant  cannonade ;  and 
he  was  naturally  desirous  to  avoid  censure  for*the 
selfsame  cause.  Even  if  Napoleon  was  seriously 
engaged  with  the  English,  ii  seemed  the  business  of 
Grouchy  to  occupy  the  large  force  which  he  ob- 
served at  Wavre,  and  disposed  along  the  Dvle,  to 
f prevent  their  attempting  any  thing  against  N apo- 
eon,  i^  contrary  to  probability,  the  emperor  should 
be  engaged  in  a  general  battle.  Lastly,  as  Grouchy 
was  to  form  his  resolution  under  the  idea  of  having 
the  whole  Prussian  force  before  him,  which  was  es- 
timated at  80,000  men,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  detach  from  an  army  of  32,000  any 
considerable  body,  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  ; 
iand  in  attacking  with  snch  inadequate  numbers,  he 
showed  his  devotion,  at  the  risk  of  being  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

He  engaged,  however,  in  battle  without  any  hesi- 
tation, and  attacked  the  Hne  of  the  Prussians  along 
the  Dyle  on  every  accessible  point ;  to  wit,  at  Wavre, 
at  the  mill  of  Bielge,  and  at  the  village  of  Limale 
The  points  of  attack  were  desperately  defended  by 
the  Prussians  underThielman,  so  that  Grouchy  could 
only  occumr  that  part  of  Wavre  which  was  on  his 
own  side  of  the  Dyle.  About  four  o'Aock,  and  con- 
sequently when  the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  nearly  decided,  Grouchy  received  from  Mar6- 
ehal  Soult  the  only  order  which  reached  him  during 
tihe  day,  reoniiing  him  to  manceuvre  so  as  to  unite 
liimselx  to  tna  riipt  flank  of  the  emperor,  but  at  the 
tame  time  aoquamting  him  with  the  (false)  intelli- 
gsnoe,  that  the  battle  was  gained  upon  the  line  of 
Waterloo.  A  postscript  informed  Grouchy,  that  Bu- 
low  was  appearing  upon  Napoleon's  right  flank,  and 
that  if  he  could  come  up  with  speed,  he  would  take 
the  Prussian  flagrante  delicto.* 

These  orders  were  quite  intelligible.'  But  two 
things  were  necessary  to  their  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution. First,  that  Grouchy  should  get  elear  of 
Thielman,  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  closely  en- 
gaged, and  who  would  not  fail  to  nursne  the  French 
mar^chal  if  he  retreated  or  moved  to  his  left  flank, 
without  having  repulsed  him.  Secondly,  it  was  in- 
<dispensable  he  should  pass  the  small  river  Dyle, 
darended  bvThielman's  division,  since  the  road  lead- 
mg  through  the  woods  of  Chapdle  Lambert,  was 
^hat  by  which  he  could  best  execute  his  march  to- 
wards Waterloo.  Gronchy  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
force  the  Dyle,  but  he  could  not  succeed  till  night 
and  then  but  parually:  for  the  Prussians  continued 
to  hold  the  mill  of  Bielge,  and  remained  in  force 
within  a  cannon-shot  of  Grouchy* s  position. 

In  the  morning,  the  mar6chal,  anxious  to  learn 
with  certainty  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  though  believ- 
ing, according  to  Soult's  letter,  that  he  was  victori- 
ous, sent  out  reconnoitring  parties.  When  he  learn- 
ed the  truth^  he  commenced  a  retreat,  vdiich  he 
conducted  with  such  talent,  that  though  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Prussians,  then  in  all  the  animation  of 
•  tffavair.  t  R  mi.] 


tnumph,  and  though  sastainfag  oonadstable  lam^ 
he  was  enabled  tooring  his  corps  nnbnken  ander 
the  walls  of  Paris.  Weighing  all  these  drctim- 
stances,  it  appears  that  Bonaparte  had  no  right  to 
count  upon  the  assistance  of  Grouchy,  fsr  Teas  to 
throw  censure  on  that  general  for  not  coming  to  hia 
assistance,  since  he  scrupulously  obeyed  the  order* 
•he  received ;  and  when  at  four  o'clock,  that  of  at- 
tacKins  and  pressing  the  Prussian  rear  was  qualified 
by  the  direction  of  Soult,  to  close  up  to  Bonaparte's 
nght  wing,  Grouctiy  was  engaged  in  an  obstinate 
engagement  with  Thielman,  whom  he  must  nacea- 
sanly  defeat  before  he  could  cross  the  Dyle,  to  ao- 
complish  the  junction  proposed. 

The  movement  of  Blucher,  therefore,  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  courage  and  judgment,  since  the  prince 
mar6chal  left  one  division  oi  his  army  to  maintain  a 
doubtfiil  onset  against  Grouchy,  and  involved  himsdf 
with  the  other  three  in  that  flank  movement  throum 
the  woods  of  Saint  Lambert,  by  which  he  paid  with 
interest  the  debt  which  he  owed  £f  apoleon  for  a  mm- 
Har  movement,  previous  to  the  anaiia  of  Champ- 
Anbert  and  Montmirail|  in  1814. 

The  same  system  whidi  placed  Blucher  m  motion, 
regpred  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  main- 
tarn  his  position,  byconfining  himself  to  a  strictly 
defensive  con  test  The  British,  as  they  were  to  keep 
their  place  at  all  risks,  so  on  no  temptation  of  partial 
success  were  they  to  be  induced  to  advance.  IBvoy 
step  which  they  might  have  driven  the  French  back- 
waird,  before  the  coming  up  of  the  Prussians,  woora. 
have  been  a  disadvantage  as  far  as  it  went,  since  the 
object  was  not  to  beat  the  enemy  by  the  efforts  oC 
the  English  only,  which,  in  the  state  of  the  two  ar- 
miesy  might  only  have  amounted  to  a  rapulse.  but  to 
detain  them  in  the  position  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
until  the  army  of  Blucher  should  come  up.  When 
Napoleon,therefore,  objects  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  18th,  that  he  did  not 
manoBuvre  in  the  time  of  action,  he  objects  to  the 
very  circumstance  which  rendered  the  victory  of  the 
day  so  decisive.  He  was  himself  decoyed  into,  and 
detained  in  a  position,  until  his  destruction  was  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  assertion  with  slmost  all 
the  French,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  Bne- 
lish  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  the 
Prussian  force  came  im.    The  contrary  is  the  truth. 
The  French  had  attacked,  and  the  Britiah  had  re- 
sisted, from  past  eleven  until  near  seven  o  ck>ck ; 
and  though  the  battle  was  most  bloody,  the  former 
had  gained  no  advantage  save  at  the  wood  of  Hougch- 
mont,  and  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte;  both 
they  gained,  but  speedily  lost.    Baron  HuiBing  has 
given  the  moat  explicit  testimony,  "  that  the  battle 
could  have  afTorded  no  favourable  result  to  the  ene- 
my, even  if  the  Prussians  had  never  a)me  up.'    He 
was  an  eyewitness,  and  an  unquestionable  jnage, 
and  willing,  doubtless,  to  carry  the  immediate  elory 
acquired  by  his  countrymen  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, ana  in  which  he  had  a  large  personal  stake, 
as  high  as  truth  and  honour  will  permit    At  the 
time  when  Napoleon  made  the  last  effort,  Bulowrs 
troops  were  indeed  upon  the  field,  but  had  not  made 
any  physical  impression  by  their  weapons,  or  excited 
any  moral  dread  by  their  appearance.    Napoleon 
announced  to  all  his  guard^  whom  he  collected  and 
formed  for  that  final  exertion,  that  the  PrussiaDS 
whom  they  saw  were  closely  pursued  by  the  FYench 
of  Grouchy's  army.    He  himself^  perhaps,  had  that 
persuasion ;  for  the  fire  of  Groucn/.s  artuleiy,  sun- 
posed  to  be  a  league  and  a  half,  bpt  in  reality  neariT 
three  leagues  distant,  was  distinctly  heara;   and 
some  one  of  Napoleon's  suite  saw  the  smoke  front 
the  heights  above  Wavre.    "The  battle,'.'  he  said. 
*'  is  won ;  we  must  force  the  English  position,  and 
throw  them  upon  the  defiles.— Af/eTU  /  Lta  Gard* 
enavantf*f   Accordingly,  they  then  made  the  at- 


,  t  H«  pen  tbe  mom  ezpluwtkn  vtee  <n  bocrl  of  tto  Ifdi^ 
tjiunibeimnd,   Qenemi  Ouurgwid  bad  inaccuraldjr  staltd 


tbe  emperor  had  miitaken  the  corpe  oTBufow  fhrtb•torQroDefei^ 
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tack  in  the  eveniiig,  when  ihey  wen  totally  rapiilMd, 
and  chased  back  upon,  and  Myond,  their  own  |XMi- 
tion.  ThiUy  before  the  Praaaiana  came  into  eerions 
action.  Napoleon  bad  done  hie  otmoaf,  and  had  not 
a  corpe  remaining  in  order,  except  four  battaliooe 
of  the  Old  OuaroT  It  cannot  be  therefore  said,  that 
our  allies  aflbrded  the  British  army  protection  from 
any  enemy  that  was  totally  disorganized }  but  that 
for  which  the  Prussians  do  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
Britain  and  of  Europe,  is  the  generoua  and  coura|ito> 
OU8  confidence  with  which  they  marched  at  so  many 
lisks  to  assist  in  the  action,  and  the  activity  and  zeM 
with  which  they  completed  the  yiciory.  it  ia  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  the  British  army,  ex- 
hausted by  so  long  a  conflict,  could  not  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  disorder  of  their  enemy  at  its  con- 
clusion i  while,,  on  the  contrary^  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  dexterity  and  rapidity  with  which  the  Piua- 
nans  conducted  the  pursuit.  The  laurels  of  Waterloo 
must  be  divided,— the  British  won  the  battle,  the 
Prussians  achieved  and  rendered  available  the  vic- 
tory.* 


CHAPTER  XC. 

Lpait«'«  irrbvl  «t  Psris.— The  Chamben  amanbV,  and 
adopt  MUfiluUoM,  indicating  a  wish  for  Napoleon'*  Abdication. 
— FmrliJ  proienU  Napol«wn't  Abdication,  which  ttipuktei 
that  his  Sun  shall  succeed  him.— Caniot's  report  to  the  Peer*, 
of  Uie  means  of  delvnce— contnidictnd  by  Ney.— Storair  dubate 
on  the  Alidieation  Act — Both  Chambers  evade  fbnnalfy  rocog- 
iu«iii|{  Napoleon  II.— Provisional  QovemmenL— Napoleon  at 
Malinatson.— His  oifer  of  his  services  in  the  dfifbnce  of  Paris 
rejected.— durvoiJlanco  of  General  Bckcr.— Means  provided  at 
Roclfcfort  lor  his  departure  to  the  tJnited  States.— He  arrives  at 
Rochefort  on  3d  Jul}'.— The  Provisional  Oovemment  attempt 
In  vain  to  treat  with  the  Allias.— The  Ailic^  advance  to  Pans. 
—Chamber  ot  PoeiB  dbpume.— Louis  XVIIL  n^eotcn  Pans  on 
8tb  July. 

Immense  as  the  direct  and  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  certainly  were, 
seing  the  total  loss  of  the  campaign,  and  the  entire 
iestruction  of  Napoleon's  fine  army,  the  more  re- 
mote contingencies  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  so 
much  more  important^  that  it  mav  be  doubted 
whether  there  was  ever  m  the  civilized  world  a  great 
battle  followed  by  so  many  and  such  extraordinary 
results. 

That  part  of  the  French  army  which  escaped  from 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  fled  in  the  most  terrible  disor- 
der towards  the  frontiers  of  France.  Napoleon  him- 
self continued  his  flight  from  Charleroi,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  his  first  place  of  halt- 

*  Baron  MufnuM*!  aenonnt  of  the  British  army  must  inteieat 
oar  reMMSi— "There  ia  not,  perhai*,  in  all  Europe,  an  army 
■uperior  to  the  EncKsh  in  the  actual  6eld  of  battle.  That  b  to 
■ay,  an  army  in  which  military  instruction  is  enlirelr  directed  to 
that  point,  aa  its  exclusive  object  The  Enalish  soldier  ia  strong- 
ly firnned  and  well-fed,  and  nature  has  endowed  him  with  much 
courage  and  intrepidity.  He  is  aocuslomed  to  severe  diaeipline, 
ud  is  very  well  armed.  The  in&ntry  opppeea  with  oonfidenoe 
the  attack  of  caj^ry,  and  shows  mote  indiflerence  than  any  other 
Suroiiean  army  when  attacked  in  the  flank  or  rear.  Thne  qua- 
lities explain  why  tim  English  liave  never  been  defeated  m  a 
pitched  field  since  they  were  eonmandedby  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

/'On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  troupe  in  Europe  leas  expe- 
llenoed  than  the  English  fai  the  light  service  and  in  skirmisbea : 
acoonUugly.  they  do  not  prectise  that  aerviee  therosi^s.  The 
English  army,in  Spain  formed  the  standing  ibroe  round  which  the 
foaniarda  and  Portuguese  rallied.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  acted 
wtsel;r  m  rccervint  his  English  troor«  for  regular  battles,  and  in 
keeping  up  tliat  idea  in  hie  army. 

'  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  ooontry  is  worthy  of  enTy  whidi  poa- 
aesfloi  on  armr  eoasi«ting  entirely  of  givnadiera,  that  anny  might, 
on  the  other  haod.  experience  great  disadvantage  if  mved  to 
combat  onaasisted  against  an  aUe  ireneral,  who  undentands  their 


■ppeais  tiieir  system  is  established  on  that  principle.  Beiides, 
•ach  an  aimy  aa  the  English  is  moat  precious  for  those  they  may 
act  with,  aa  the  moat  diffieult  task  of  the  modem  ait  of  war  is  to 
nrm  an  army  for  pitched  battles."  The  baron  adik.  in  a  note 
wpon  ttie  hut  sentence.—"  The  people  who  inhabit  other  quarters 
fif  ths  wwM.  and  are  not  oome  to  the  same  state  of  civilization 
|nthas,allSiiiiaproof  ofthia.  Most  nf  them  know  better  than 
Ewopcans  how  u>  fight  man  to  man.  bur  oao  never  attain  the 
BS^i^W*!*  s^hattle  over  us.  Diadpline.  in  the  fiill  extant  of 
0ie  wwtf.isthe  fniit  of  momi  and  raugioos  ioatiuction."— Aia- 
<?**/*  fe ^I^P"'^  *  f^rmi6  AngloUe,  ^^»mla  ordns  iu 
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in^,  and  hurried  on  to  PUlippeviUe.  From  this 
pointt  he  designed,  it  was  said,  to  have  marched  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  Orooch/s  army.  Bat  no 
troopaof  any  kind  having  been  rallied,  and  Charleroi 
haviDg  been'aimoat  instantly  oceapied  by  the  Praa- 
aian  pursuers,  a  report  became  current  ihat  the  di- 
viflon  was  destroyedt  and  Ghouehy  himself  made 
priaoner.  Napoleon,  therefore,  pursiied  his  own  re- 
treat, leayioB  orders,  which  were  not  attended  te, 
that  the  rshca  of  the  army  should  be  rallied  at  Avee- 
nes.  Soult  could  only  aocceed  in  gathering  together 
a  few  thousands,  aa  iar  within  the  French  territory 
aa  Laon.  Meanwhile,  Bonaoarte^  travelling  pos^ 
had  reached  Paris,  and  brought  thither  the  news  of 
his  own  defeat. 

On  the  I9th  of  June  the  pnblie  ear  of  the  capital 
had  been  stunned  by  the  report  of  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  announcisd  the  victory  at  Ligny, 
and  the  public  prints  had  contained  the  most  gas- 
conading accounts  of  that  action  ;  of  the  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Sambre,  the  action  at  Charleroi,  and 
the  battle  of  QAiatre^hras.  The  Imperialists  wero 
in  the  highest  state  of  mcullation,  the  Republicans 
doubtful,  and  the  Royalists  dejected.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st,  the  third  day  after  the  fatal  action,  it 
was  at  first  whispered,  and  then  openly  said,  that 
Napoleon  had  returned  alone  from  the  army  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  was  now  in  the  palace  of  Bour* 
Don-Elys^e.  Toe  fatal  truth  was  not  long  in  trans- 
piring—ho had  loet  a  dreadful  and  decisive  pitched 
battle,  and  the  French  army,  which  had  left  the  ca{>- 
ital  so  confident,  so  full  of  nope,  pride,  and  determi- 
nation, was  totally  destroyed. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  Napoleon's  not 
remaining  with  his  army  on  this  occasion,  and  en- 
deavouring at  least  to  bring  it  into  a  state  or  reorgan- 
ization ;  but  the  secret  seems  to  be  explained  by  his 
apprehension  of  the  faction  of  Republicans  and  Oon^ 
stitutionalists  in  Paris.  He  must  have  remcmbrred 
that  Fouch^,  and  others  of  that  party,  had  advised 
him  to  end  the  distresses  of  France  by  his  abdication 
of  the  crown,  even  before  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  He  was  aware,  that  what  they 
had  ventured  to  suggest  in  his  moment  of  strength, 
they  would  net  hesilatc  to  demand  and  extort  from 
him  in  the  hourof  his  weakness,  and  that  the  Cham* 
her  of  Representatives  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
peace  for  themselves  by  sacrificing  him.  **  He  is 
known,"  says  an  author  already  quoted,  friendly  to 
his  fame,  "  to  have  said,  after  the  disnsters  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  that  he  would  confound  the  Pa- 
risians by  his  presence,  and  fall  among  them  like  a 
thunderbolt.  But  there  are  things  which  succeed 
only  because  they  have  never  been  done  before,  and 
for  that  reason  ought  never  to  be  attempted  again. 
His  fifth  flight  from  his  army  occasioned  the  entire 
abandonment  of  himself  and  his  cause  by  all  who 
might  have  forgiven  him  his  misfortune,  but  required 
that  he  should  be  the  first  to  arise  from  the  blow."t 

It  was  a  curious  indication  of  public  spirit  in  Paris, 
that,  upon  the  news  of  this  appalling  misfortune,  th^ 
national  funds  rose,  immediately  after  the  first  shock 
of  the  tiding  was  past  t  so  soon,  that  is,  as  men  had 
time  to  consider  the  probable  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  alliea  It  seemed  as  if  public  credit  re- 
vived upon  any  intellifi^nce,  however  disastrous 
otherwise,  which  promised  to  abridge  the  reign  of* 
Bonaparte.  A 

The  antidpations  of  Napoleon  did  not  deceive  him. 
It  was  plain,  that,  whatever  deference  the  Jacobins 
had  for  him  in  his  hour  of  strength,  theyhad  no 
compassion  for  his  period  of  weakness.  They  felt 
the  opportunity  favourable  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  did 
not  disguise  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

The  two  Chambers  hastily  assembled.  La  Fay- 
ette addressed  that  of  the  Representatives  in  the 
character  of  an  old  friend  of  freedom,  spoke  of  the 
sinister  reports  that  were  spread  abroad,  and  invited 
the  members  to  rally  under  the  three-coloured  ban- 
ner of  liberty,  equality,  and  public  order,  by  adopting 
five  resolutions.  The  first  declared,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  uation  was  menaced ;  the  second 
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declared  the  nttinge  of  the  Chambers  jpermanent,  I 
And  dflDOilncod  the  ptiBA-of  trewon  ageinst  wHobb- 
inrer  ehoaki  attempt  to  dissolve  thean :  the  thitd  apr 
neaooed,  that  ihe  troops  iiad  deserred  well  of  their 

luntnr  i.  the  fourth  ceiled  out  the  na^al  gaaid ; 

le  fdUL  invited  the  ininiaters  to  repair  to  the  Iseem- 
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^  lees  piopoatieDe  iatimated  the  apprehensione  of 
she  bhember  of  ReprBBsntatiTes,  that  rhey  migbt  be 
aeecdpd  time  diaeolved  by  an  armed  force,  and,  at 
tiie  same  tinier  annomiced  their  paipoee  to  place 
themaelTea  at  the  head  of  affaire,  without  further 
feepeot  to  the  canperor.  They  were  adopted,  ail  bat' 
Ae  fourth  concerning  the  national  guard,  which  was 
iBoaBidered  as  premature.  Renault  de  St.  Jean 
d'Angely  attempted  to  read  a  bulletin,  giving  an  im- 
perfect and  ineonaistent  account <»  what  had  paased 
ma  the  fiontierB;  but  the  ra^rBsentatives  became 
elfiDOrana,  and  demanded  the  attendance  of  the 
aamiaterB.  At  length,  after  a  delay  of  thrse  or  four 
hours,  Gemot,  Caulainoourt,  Davoust,  and  Foach€, 
iDtered  the  hall  with  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

The  Chamber  formed  itself  into  a  secret  conunit- 
lee,  before  which  the  miniaters  laid  the  liill  extent  of 
ihe  disaster,  and  announced  that  the  emperor  had 
A^med  Caulaineourt,  Pooch^  and  Camot,  as  com- 
miasionera  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  allies.  The 
ministers  were  bluntly  rominded  by  the  Republican 
aaembersi  and  particularly  by  Renry  Lacoste,  that 
my  had  no  baaie  lor  any  negotiations  which  could 
be  proposed  in  the  emperor's  name,  since  the  allied 
powers  had  declared  war  against  Napoleon,  who 
was  now  in  plain  terms  pronounced,  by  more  than 
•ne  member,  tbe  sole  obstacle  betwixt  the  nation 
and  peace,  ilniveraal  applause  followed  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  and  left  Lucien  no  longer  in  doubt, 
that  the  representativee  intended  to  separate  their 
ovuse  from  that  of  hie  brother.  He  omitted  no  art 
of  conciliation  or  entreaty,  and,--more  eloquent 

gpbaUy  in  prose  than  in  poetry,— appealed  to  their 
TO  of  gloiy,  their  generosity,  their  ndelity,  and  the 
oaths  which  they  had  eo  lately  sworn.  *^  We  have 
been  faithful,''  replied  Fayette ;  "  we  have  followed 
vpur  brother  to  the  sands  of  Egypt— to  the  snows  of 
Russia.  The  bonee  of  Frenchmen,  scattered  in  every 
Mgion,  attest  our  lklelity."t  All  seemed  to  unite  in 
one  sentiment,  that  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte  was 
p  measure  absolutely  necessary.  Davoust,  the  min- 
ifter  at  war,  aroae,  and  disclaimed,  with  protesta- 
pons,  any  intention  of  acting  against  the  freedom  or 
independence  of  the  Chamber.  This  was,  in  fact,  to 
espouoe  their  cause.  A  committee  of  five  members 
was  appointed  to  concert  measures  with  ministers. 
Even  the  latter  official  persons,  though  named  by 
the  emperor,  were  not  supposed  to  be  warmly  at- 

ecbed  to  him.  Camot  and  Fouch^  were  the  natural 
tders  of  the  popular  party,  and  Caulaincoirrt  was 
supposed  to  be  on  indifferent  terms  with  Napoleon, 
whose  ministers,  therefore,  seemed  to  adopt  the  in- 
terest of  tbe  Chamber  in  preference  to  his.  Lueien 
saw  that  his  brother's  authority  waa  ended,  unless 
It  could  be  mamtained  by  violence.  The  Chamber  of 
Feers  might  have  been  more  friendly  to  the  imperial 
cause,  but  tneir  constitution  gave  them  as  little  con- 
ndence  in  themselves  as  weight  with  the  public. 
They  adopted  the  three  first  resolutions  of  the 
Lower  Chamber,  and  named  a  -eommittee  of  public 
safety. 

f  he  line  of  conduct  which  the  Representatives 
meant  to  pursue  was  now  obvious  { they  had  spoken 
out,  and  named  the  sacrifice  which  they  had  exacted 
from  Bonaparte,  being  nothing  less  than  abdica- 
tion. It  remained  to  be  known  whether  the  emperor 
W9uld  adopt  measures  of  resistance,  or  submit  to 
this  encroachment.  If  there  could  be  a  point  of 
rijyht,  where  both  were  so  far  wrong,  it  certainly  lay 
with  Napoleon.  These  very  Representatives  were, 
by  voluntarv  consent,  as  far  as  oaAis  and  engage- 
ments can  bind  men,  his  subjects,  convoked  in  nis 
name,  and  having  no  political  existence  excepting  as 
a  part  of  his  new  constiiutional  g07ernment.  How- 
ever great  hie  faults  to  thqpebple  of  France,  he  had 
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committed  none  towarcU  th^  accoiin)IiQ6B..ol, 
iiBiiif>atk>n,nor  were  thSy  lesieiabrs  otntfwjM  f 
as  he  was  their  emperor.  Tnor  r^t  to  diwanij 
trample  upon  him  in  hiB  adversity,  conaaled 
in  their  having  the  power  to  do  soj  and  me  n  . 
nees  which  they  shpwed  to  exercise  that  power^ 
spoke  ae  little  for  thetr  fiuth  as  fpr  their  generp«itr. 
At  the  same  time,  our  oommiseratioh  for  fallen  greaV 
nees  is  lost  in  our  sense  of  that  justice  which  ma)t0a 
the  aSBoclatee  and  toots  of  a  usurper  the  readieet  im- 
plements of  his  ruin. 

When  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  his  first  inter- 
view was  with  Camot  of  whom  he  demanded,  in 
hie  usual  tone  of  authority,  an  instant  supply  Of 
treasure,  and  a  levy  of  300,000  men.    'Hie  mimster 

X"ed,  that  he  could  have  neither  t^  one  nor  the 
r.  Napoleon  then  summoned  Matet,  Duke  ^ 
Bassano,  and  other  confidential  persons  of  mk 
court.  But  when  hie  civO  couoBellors  taQted  of 
defence  the  word  wrung  fmm  him  the  bitter  ejtqfr 
latioD,  "Ah,  my  Old  Quard,  could  they  bpt  defeM 
themselves  hke^youl'f  A  sad  confisssion  th^t  the 
military  truncheon,  his  beat  emblem  of  command, 
was  broken  in  his  gripe.  Lueien  urged  his  brother 
to  maintain  his  authority,  and4i8Bolve  the  Cham- 
bers by  force:  but  Napoieon,  aware  that  the  nation- 
al guard  might  take  the  part  of  the  lemeaeiMalBiisi^ 
declined  an  action  so  fiili  of  hazard.  Davoust  vas^ 
however,  sounded  concerning  his  vrillingness  to 
act  against  the  Chambers,  but  ne  poMtivdy  refined 
to  do  80.  Some  idea  was  held  out  by  Koueh6  to 
Napoleon,  of  hia  being  admitted  to  the  powers  of  a 
dictator:  but  this  could  be  only  thrown  oat  as  a 
proposal  for  tbe  purpose  of  amusing  him.  In  the 
mean  time  arrived  the  news  of  the  result  of  the 
meeting  of  the  representatives  in  eecret  conupittee. 

The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down,  and  it  waa 
necessary  tha.t  Napoleon  ehould  resiBt  or  yield; 
declare  mmself  absolute,  and  diseolve  ^e  Chambers 
by  violence;  or  abdicate  the  authority  he  had  eo 
lately  resunied.  Lueien  finding  hipa  stUl  undeter- 
mined, hesitated  not  to  say,  that  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  had  turned  his  brain.t 
In  fact  his  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  not  that  of 
a  great  man.  He  dared  neither  venture  on  the 
desperate  measniee  which  might,  for  a  short  time^ 
have  preserved  his  power,  nor  could  he  bring  him^ 
self  to  the  dignified  step  or  an  apparently  voluntary 
resignation.  He  clung  to  what  could  no  Wn^ 
avau  him,  like  the  distracted  criminal,  who,  wantmg 
reoolotion  to  meet  his  fate  by  a  voluntary  effort,  must 
be  puahed  from  the  ecafibld  by  the  hand  of  the  eze- 
cutiooer. 

Bonaparte  held,  upon  the  night  of  the  sisit,  a  eori 
of  general  council,  comprehending  the  ministerB  pf 
everv  description ;  the  president  and  four  merohesf 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  president  and  foitf 
vice-presidents  of  the  Representatives,  with  other  ol* 
fioial  persoDs  and  counsellors  of  state.  The  emperor 
laid  before  this  assembly  the  state  of  the  natioOt 
and  required  their  advice.  Regnault  (who  was  the 
imperial  orator  in  ordinary)  aeconded  the  statement 
with  a  proposal,  that  measures  be  taken  to  recnrit 
with  heroes  the  heroic  army,  and  bring  succours  lo 
what,  by  a  happily  eeleeted  j)hrase,  he  termed  the 
"astonished  eagle."  He  opined,  therefore,  that  the 
Chambers  should  make  an  appeal  to  French  valour, 
while  the  emperor  was  treating  of  peace  "  in  the 
most  stesdy  and  dignified  manner."  Payette  stated, 
that  resistance  would  but  aggravate  ^e  oslamitieB  ct 
France.  The  allies  stood  pledged  to  demand  a  par- 
ticular sacrifice  when  they  firat  ei|gaged  in  the  warj 
they  were  not  likely  to  recede  from  it  after  this  deci- 
sive victory.  One  measure  alone  he  saw  betwixt  the 
countrv  and  a  bloody  and  ruinous  conflict,  and  Ke 
referred  to  the  great  and  generoua  spirit  of  the  erape* 
ror  to  discover  its  nature.  Maret,  Duke  of  BaaaanOb 
long  Bonapart'^.'s  most  confidential  friend,  and  fa* 
tally  so,  because  (more  a  courtier  than  a  atateemait) 
he  attended  rather  to  sooth  his  humour  than  t0 
guide  his  councils,  took  fire  at  this  BUf»estion.  Bf 
called  for  severe  measures  against  the  KoyaUetaaMl 
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the  iMEsctfd  i  a  rtvohitiiapaiy  pqUmi  and  tmlti' 
tiiHnff  pttniAhm^ntfl.  "Han  such,"  he  fM,  **hm 
«arHier  retorted  to,  a  pereoit"  (meamng  mbabtr 
l^m^ht)  **Mrho  now  hears  me^  would  not  be  now 
amthng  at  the  miafortunee  of  hia  country,  and  Wel- 
lington would  not  be  marching  upon  Paris."  This 
speech  was  rae^ved  with  a  burst  of  disappit^ation, 
vhioh  even  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  in  whose 
eanae  Maret  was  thus  vehemeot,  pro  red  onaole  to 
reetraia  \  hieaee  and  clamour  drowned  the  Toioe  of 
Clie  speaker.  Camot,  who  had  juster  views  of  tho 
.mitittury  strength,  or  rather  weakness  of  Prance  at 
Che  moment;  was  desirous,  democrat  as  he  Was,  to 
Mtaitt  the  advantage  of  Napoleon's  talents.  He  is 
said  to  have  wept  when  the  abdication  was  insisted 
•opoii.  Laqjoisais  and  Constant  supported  the  sen- 
iimeats  of  Fayette.  But  the  emperor  appeared 
gloomy,  dissatiraed,  and  uncertain,  and  the  council 
^roke  up  without  coming  to  any  determination.* ' 

For  another  anxious  nwht  the  decision  of  Bona- 
PMta  waa  suspended.  Had  th^  nation,  or  even 
Ch«  ministers,  been  unanimous  m  a  resolution  to 
<i8fiBiid  themselves,  unquestionably  France  might 
liave  been  ezpoeed  to  the  flna)  chance  of  war,  with 
«ome  prospeet  of  a  struggle  on  Napoleon's  part ; 
dioagh,  when  it  is  congSered  within  how  short  a 
lime  the  allies  introduced,  within  the  limits  of  France, 
an  armed  force  amounting  to  800,000  effective  men, 
it  doss  not  appear  how  his  resistance  could  have 
^eventually  proved  soccesafal.  It  would  be  injustice 
to  deny  Napoleon  a  natural  feeling  of  the  evils  which 
must  have  been  endured  by  the  nation  in  such  apro- 
'Mcted  contest,  and  we  readily  suppose  him  unwil- 
ling to  have  effected  a  brief  continuation  of  his  reign, 
by  beooraing  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  to  the 
fine  country  which  he  had  so  long  ruled.  Like  most 
men  in  difficulties  he  received  much  more  advice 
<han  ofiers  of  assutance.  The  best  counsel  was, 
perhaps,  that  of  an  American  gentleman,  who  ad- 
Tiaad  him  instantly  to  retreat  to  the  North  American 
Siatea,  where  he  could  not  indeeed  enjoy  the  royal 
privileges  and  ceremonial,  to  which  he  was  more 
•nitached  than  philoaophy  warrants,  but  where  that 
general  respect  would  nave  been  paid  to  him,  which 
-nifl  splendid  talents,  and  wonderiul  career  of  ad- 
.Tenture,  were  so  well  calculated  to  enforce.  But 
now,  as  at  Moscow,  he  lingered  too  long  in  forming 
a. decided  opinion t  for,  though  the  importunity  of 
iSnends  and  opponents  wrung  from  him  the  resigns- 
tion  which  was  demanded  at  alt  hands,  yet  it  was 
slotted  by  condiiiona  which  could  only  be  made 
4n  the  hope  of  retaining  a  predominant  interest  in 
theoovernmeat  by  which  his  own  was  to  be  suc- 
•ceeded.  ,,  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  fi2d  June,  only  four  days 
after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  the  Chamber  of  Rep- 
resentatives assembled  at  nipe  in  the  mominA  and 
4xpr6seed  the  utmost  impatience  to  receive  the  Act 
oJTAbdication.  A  motion  was  made  bv  Duchesne, 
that  it  should  be  peremptoriIy,dcmanded  from  the 
emperor,  when  this  degree  of  violence  was  rendered 
nnneoessary  bv  his  compliance.t  It  was  presented 
hx  Fouoh^  whose  intnguee  were  thus  far  crowned 
with  success,  and  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms:— 

'*  Franehimn  I— In  eonuiMBdaf'wsr  ftr  maJBUiniiit  the  nation- 
al uidairaDdaoeo.  I  ielird  on  ihe  «n»n  of  a!)  eahrt«,  of  all  wilk, 
and  the  ooaourreoee  of  nil  the  nctional  eirthoritiei.  I  hed  imuoo 
to  hope  for  raceeee,  and  I  brnvod  ell  the  dedaxatiooe  of  tho  powen 
•fBtnet  me. 

"  Cfremnetenoea  upeer  to  me  ehanirod.  I  ofler  mreelf  m  a 
MMviilee  to  the  hatred  of  the  eoMsieM  orPranoe.  Mav  they  prote 
ifocero  in  their  doclarationi,  and  havtt  reallr  directed  thero  only 
againet  my  power  i  Mjr  poKiieal  Kfc  b  tonninatM.  and  I  pro* 
aHm  ur  aoo,  under  Hie  title  of  Napoleon  H,  Emperor  ortho 
Itanob. 


UF9  OF  NAPOIJ^N  9QHA?AB:np  ^§ 


•  tlionttBfllaid.LTfiLp.  9»;  PQwM.t  U.  p.  SBS;  LasCaxct, 
L  i.^  10 ;  Savaqr,  t.  iv.  p.  98.) 

•^  V*  We  a1>  manonivred  to  extort  hi*  abdfeatiun.  There  waa  a 
mwtitnde  uf  menasee  backwanU  and  Ibrwardi,  j^arteya,  ntyee- 
tioni,  Te|diee.>-in  a  word,  erointioni  of  evary  desenptron  ;  ground 
wa«  taken,  abandoned,  and  airain  retaken-  At  lencth,  after  a 
trann  battle,  Napoleon  ranonderfxl,  in  Ihll  council,  under  the  cnn- 
viptkm  that  lonnr  miftancf*  wan  uiclen ;  then  lumtng  to  me,  lie 
aaid,  wfth  a  tarounic  ffmile,  '  Write  to  thoee  senrtcinen  to  make 
thmBBOlvee  eaay;  they  whall  bo  setislied.*  Ludui  took  up  tic 
fih.  and  draw,  nuder  Napoleon's  diouttoo,  the  act  of  abdicatioD." 
S«VeftiUi>tilp.«s.i 


toktila 

,^ailtesilii|thepdblieaalhly.in  order  to  ramaln  an  bdouea- 
deafehaitoa.  ^  (BigMd)  *    KirteJtei.ln^ 

fhe  RepiibKcan  party  having  thus  obtained  a 
▼ictory,  proposed  instantly  several  new  models  f& 
settling  the  form  of  a  constitution,  in  the  room  df 
that,  #hich,  exactly  three  weeks  before,  theV  hal 
sworn  to  in  the  Champ  de  Mai.  This  was  fud^Cid 
snmewhat  premature ;  and  tbey  resolved  for  the^^es- 
ent  to  content  dsemselves  virith  nominating  ajPn) 
viaional  Govemment,  vesting  the  executive  powers  o 
the  state  in  five  persons— two  to  be  chosen  ft^om  Bo- 
naparte^s  House  of  Peers,  and  three  from  th^t  of  the 
Rniresentatives. 

In  the  mean  whiie,  to  preserve  the  decepcgr  dye  to 
the  late  emperor,  ^he  Chamber  named  a  committee, 
to  wait  on  him  with  an  addreas  of  thanks  in  which 
they  careAdly  avoided  all  mention  and  recognition  <■ 
his  son.  Nanoleon.  for  the  last  time,  received  dib 
committee  delegated  to  present  the  address,  in  tUp 
imperial  habit  and  sturounded  by  his  state-oft- 
eers  and  guards.  He  seemed  pale  and  pensive^  bujt 
firm  ond  collected,  and  heard  with  a  steady  indiflei^ 
ence  the  praise^  which  they  bestowed  on  hispatriptic 
sacrifice.  His  answer  recommended  unanimitv,  and 
the  speedy  preparation  of  means  of  defence;  but  i^ 
the  conclusion  he  reminded  them,  that  his  abdica- 
tion was  conditional,  and  comprehended  the  inter- 
ests of  his  son. 

Lanjuinais,  President  of  the  Chamber,  replied,  vrith 
profound  respect,  that  the  Chamber  had  given  him 
no  directions  reepecting  the  subject  which  napoleon 

Kressed  upon.  *^I  tola  you."  said  he,  taming"  to  hik 
rother  I«ucien,  "  they  would  not,  could  not  do  it-^ 
Tell  the  Assembly,"  he  said,  again  addressing  the 
President,  "  that  I  recommend  my  son  to  their  pm^ 
tection.    It  is  in  his  favour  I  have  abdicated." 

Thus  the  succession  of  Napoleon  II.  came  to  be 
now  the  point  of  debate  between  the  abdicated  em^ 
peror  and  the  Legislative  Bodies.  It  is  certain  th# 
appointment  could  not  have  been  rendered  accepta- 
ble to  the  alhss  rand  the  influence  which  Bonaparte 
and  his  friends  were  likdy  to  have  in  a  regency, 
were  strong  arguments  for  all  in  Prance  who  had  op- 
posed him  in  the  struggle,  uniting  to  set  aside  his 
fomily  and  dynasty. 
Upon  the  same  2ad  June,  a  atrange  scene  tock 

Elace  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  govemmeflt 
ad  received  intelligence  chat  Mar^char  Groucjhy, 
whom  we  left  on  the  banks  of  the  DvlSiTiear  Wavijb^ 
and  who  continued  his  action  witn  Thielmsti,  tift 
Mrhom  he  was  opposed,  titldeep  in  the  night,  had,  ot 
hearing  the  loss  of  the  battle  at  Waterloo,  eflfected  a 
most  able  retreat  through  Namur,  defended  hjmseV 
against  several  attacks,  and  finally  made  his  way  10 
Laon.  This  good  news  encouraged  Carnot  \o  rente 
a  brilliant  account  to  the  Chamb^  of  Qronchy 
being  at  the  head  of  an  untouched  army  of  upwaitB 
of  60,000  men,  (Grouchy's  whole  force  at  Waym 
having  been  only  82,000;)  of  Soult  collecting  a^009 
of  the  Old  Guard  at  Mezidres ;  of  10,000  new  levies  dm* 
spatched  from  the  interior  to  join  the  rallied  forttoii 
with  900  piecea  of  cannon.  Ney,  half  franticat  hear- 
ing theee  exaggerated  statements,  and  his  miMl 
galled  with  the  sense  of  Napoleon's  mjustioetv* 
wards  him,  as  expressed  in  the  bulletins,  started  tipi 
and  spoke  like  a  possessed  person  under  the  power 
of  the  exorcist.  There  was  a  reckless  desperation  ill 
the  manner  of  his  contradicting  the  minister.  It 
seem^l  as  if  he  wished  the  state  of  the  world  nnoosM 
in  his  own  undoing.  "  The  rroort,"  lie  said,  *  wa« 
liaise— false  in  every  respect.  Dare  they  tell  eyeWil* 
neeses  of  the  disastrous  dw  of  the  isth,  roat  wm 
have  yet  60,000  soldiers  insbodied  1  Grouchy  can- 
not have  under  him  90,000.  or  26,000  soldiers,  at;the 
utmost.  Had  ha  possesced  a  greater  force,  re  nught 
have  covered  the  retreat,  and  tne  emperor  would  have 
been  still  in  command  of  an  army  on  the  frontieni* 
,Noi  a  roan  of  the  guard,"  he  said,  "  wdl  ever  rally 
more.  I  rayaelf  commanded  them— 1  mvseif  wil; 
nesaed  their  total  exiermioatton,  ere  I  kit  the  |bU 
t  rMcniiaunJonasi.]  ''^ 
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of  battle.  Thef  are  annihilated.  The  enemjr  are  at 
Nirelles  with  80,000  men  :  they  majr,  if  they  please, 
be  at  Pi^  in  six  days.  There  is  no  safety  for  France 
bat  in  instant  propositions  of  peace."  On  bein^ 
contradicted  by  General  Plahault,  Ney  resumed  his 
sinister  statement  with  even  more  venemence:  and 

St  length  striking  at  once  into  the  topic  which  all  felt, 
ut  none  had  ventured  yet  to  name,  he  said  in  a 
low,  but  distinct  voice— "Yea  1 1  repeat  it— your  only 
course  is  by  negotiation— you  must  recall  the  Bour- 
bons;—and,  for  me,  I  will  retire  to  the  Unitea 
States." 

The  most  bitter  reproaches  were  heaped  on  Ney 
fortliia  last  expression.  Lavalette  and  Cartiot  es- 
pecially appeared  incensed  against  him.  Nev  replied 
with  sullen  contempt  to  those  who  blamed  nie  con- 
duct. **  I  am  not  one  of  those  to  whom  their  inter- 
est^ is  every  thing ;  what  should  I  gain  by  the  resto- 
ration of  Louis,  except  being  shot  for  desertion  1  but 
I  must  speak  the  truth,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  country." 
This  strange  scene  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of 
thmkiog  men,  who  were  thenceforward  induced  to 
view  the  subsequent  sounding  resolutions  and  bust- 
ling debates  of  the  Chambers,  as  empty  noise, 
unsupported  by  the  state  of  the  national  resources. 

After  this  debate  on  the  state  of  the  means  of  de- 
fence, there  followed  one  scarce  less  stormy,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  upon  the  readinjg  of  the  Act  of  Abdi- 
cation. Lucicn  Bonaparte  tooK  up  the  question  of 
the  succession,  and  insisted  upon  the  instant  recog- 
nition of  his  nephew,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
constitution.  The  Count  de Pontecoulani  interrupt- 
ed the  orator,  demanding  by  what  right  Lucien,  an 
Italian  prinGe,and  an  alicn,presum(:'d  to  name  n  sover- 
eign to  the  French  empire,  where  he  himself  had  not 
^Ten  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  7  To  this  objection, 
--a  strange  one,  certainly,  coming  from  lips  which 
had  sworn  faith  but  twenty-two  days  before  to  a 
constitution,  recognising  Lucien  not  only  as  a  deni- 
xen,  but  as  one  of  ihe  blood-royai  of  France,  the 
prince  answered,  that  he  was  a  Frenchmen  by  his 
aeniinients,  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws.  Pontecoulant 
then  objected  to  accept  as  sovereign  a  child  residing 
in  a  different  kingdom  ;  and  Lab^doy^re,  observmg 
the  hesitation  of  the  assembly,  started  up,  and  de- 
meaning himself  with  unrestrained  fury,  exhibited 
the  same  blind  and  devoted  attachment  to  Napo- 
leon, which  had  prompted  him  to  show  the  example 
of  defection  at  Grenoble. 

.  "The  emperor,"  he  said,  " had  abdicated  solely 
m  behalf  of  his  son.  His  resignation  was  null,  if 
his  aon  was  not  instantiv  proclaimed.  And  who 
were  they  who  opposed  this  generous  resolution  7 
Those  whose  voices  had  been  always  at  the  sove- 
DBign's devotion  while  in  prosperity;  who  had  fled 
from  him  in  adversity,  and  who  were  already  hast- 
ening to  receive  the  yoke  of  foreigners.  Yes^" 
eontinued  this  impetuous  young  man,  aiding  his 
■peech  with  Ihe  most  violent  gestures,  and  over- 
powering, by  the  loudness  of  his  tone,  the  mnrmurs 
of  the  assembly,  '*  if  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
unperial  prince^  I  declare  that  Napoleon  must  again 
draw  his  sword— again  shed  blood.  At  the  head  of 
tlM  brave  Frenchmen  who  have  bled  in  his  cause, 
we  will  rally  around  him ;  and  wo  to  the  base  gen- 
erals who  are  pet'haps  even  now  meditating  new 
treasonal  I  demand  that  they  be  impeached,  and 
ponished  as  deserters  of  the  national  standard— that 
theur  names  be  given  to  infamy,  their  housf^s  raased, 
their  famUies  proscribed  and  exiled.  We  will  endure 
BO  traitors  amongst  us.  Napoleon,  in  resigning  his 
power  to  save  the  patbn,  has  done  his  daty  to  him- 
■Blf,  but  the  nation  is  not  worthy  of  him,  since  she  has 
a  flecond  nme  oompellsi  him  to  abdicate ;  she  who 
jowed  to  abide  by  him  in  prosperity  and  reverses." 
Tlie  ravings  of  this  daring  enthusiast^  who  was,  in 
»wrt- giving  language  to  the  feelings  of  a  great  part 
of  the  French  army,  were  at  length  drowned  in  a 


to  00  on,  hot  was  silenced  by  the  general  clamour, 
wmcti  at  length  pot  an  end  to  this  scandalous  scene.* 

•[Moidtsv.JiuMML] 


The  peers,  like  the  depoties  of  the  Lower  Cbaa- 
ber,  having  eluded  the  express  recognition  of  Napo- 
leon II.,  the  two  Chambers  proceeded  te  nanoe  tfao 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government.  These 
were  OarnoL  Fouch6,  Caulainoourt,  Grenier,  and 
Aoinette.t  Id  their  proclamation ,  they  stated  iha 
Napoleon  had  resigned,  and  that  his  son  had  been 
proclaimed^  (which,  by  the  way,  was  not  true ;)  ciU> 
mg  on  the  nation  tor  exertions,  sacrifices,  ana  una- 
nimity,  and  promising,  if  not  an  actually  new  ooa- 
mitution,  as  had  been  usual  on  such  occasions,  yot 
such  a  complete  revision  and  repair  of  that  which 
was  now  three  weeks  old,  as  should  make  it  in  eveiy 
resjpect  as  good  as  new.t 

This  address  had  little  effect  either  on  the  troops 
or ^  the  Federates,  who,  Uke  Lab^doyere,  were  of 
opinion  that  Napoleon's  abdication  could  only  be 
received  on  his  own  terms.  These  men  assenioWsd 
in  armed  parties,  and  paraded  under  Bonaparte's 
windows,  at  the  palace  of  Bourbon-Elys^e.  Monef 
and  liquor  were  delivered  to  them,  which  increased 
their  cries  of  Vive  Napoleon!  Vive  C Emperntr ! 
They  insulted  the  national  guards,  and  seemed  die- 
posed  to 'attack  the  residence  of  Fouch6.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  national  ginirds  were  30,000  men  in 
number,  disposed  in  general  to  support  order,  and 
many  of  them  leaning  to  the  side  of  Louis  XVUI 
A  inomeniof  internal  convulsion  seemed  inevitable 
for  it  was  said,  that  if  Napoleon  11.  was  not  inatant- 
ly  acknowledged,  Bonaparte  would  come  down  and 
dissolve  the  Chamber  with  an  armed  force. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  24th  June,  the  important 
question  of  succession  was  decided,  or  rather  evaded, 
as  follows :— Mnnucl,  Generally  understood  to  be  the 
organ  of  Fouch6  in  tne  House  of  Representatives!, 
made  a  long  speech  to  show  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  a  formal  recognition  of  the  succession  nl 
Njapolcon  II.,  since  he  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution, already  in  possession  of  the  throne.  When 
the  orator  had  given  this  deep  reason  that  their 
sovereign  should  neither  be  acknowledged  nor  pro- 
claimed, purely  because  lf>  trof  ihdr  sovereign.  aJJ 
arose  ana. shouted,  Vite  Napoleon  II.  I  But  when 
there  was  a  proposal  to  swear  aliegisnoc  to  the  new 
emperor,  there  was  a  general  cry  of  **No  oaths! 
No  oaths  1"  as  if  there  existed  a  consciousness  in  the 
Chamber  of  having  been  too  lavish  of  these  ill-re- 
deemed pledges,  ana  o  general  disgust  at  commen- 
cing a  new  course  of  perjury. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  thus  silenced,  if 
they  did  not  satisfy,  the  Imperialist  party,  by  a  sort 
of  incidental  and  ostensible  acknowledgment  of  the 
young  Ny)oleon's  richl  to  the  crown  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  by  declaring  the  Provisional  Government 
to  be  a  necessary  guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  they  prevented  the  interference  either  of 
Napoleon  himself,  or  any  of  his  friends,  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  simulated  nature  of  their  compliance  with  the 
especial  condition  of.  Napoleon's  resignation,  the 
Chambers  and  Provisional  Government  were  at 
strict  in  exacting  from  the  abdicated  sovereign  the 
terms  of  his  bargain,  as  if  they  had  paid  him  the 
stipulated  value  m  sterling,  instead  of  conntcrfieit 
com.  ThuuB  they  exacted  from  him  a  proclamation, 
addressed  in  his  own  name  to  the  sofdiers,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  fact  of  his  abdication,  which  the 
troops  were  unwilling  to  believe  on  any  authoriij 
inferior  to  his  own.  In  this  address,  there  are,  bow- 
ever^  expressions,  which  show  his  sense  of  the  com- 
pulsion under  which  he  acted.  After  an  exhorUtion 
to  the  soldiers  to  continue  in  their  career  of  honour, 
and  an  assurance  of  the  interest  which  he  shonla 
always  take  in  their  exploits,  follows  this  paasaf^e : 

t  ICarnot  FMcM.  GfeoMr.  and  Qujnette.  bad  all  voted  lor  Hm 
death  ofLoui^  XV!.  i 

T  ["  I  wu  present  at  the  moment  orabdicatkm ;  and,  wImi  tlie 
question  or  Napoleoii'i  rpmoval  waa  acjlatntf ,  I  requested  permaa- 
•fon  tn  partinipatf  in  hi»  f«t&  Such  had  been  Ull  then  ibe  dwo* 
torostednesR  and  gunpUcitj.  tome  will  fay  fuflr,  of  mj  eoodaet 
thiit,notwitfa«tan<imf  my  ddity  interroone  aa  an  o0c«r  oTtte 
houaehold,  and  member  oThis  council,  the  empemr  Maiealr  ki 
me.      Do  y^Mj  know  whither  your  oflbr  nay  lead 


—   your  onsr  nay  lead  you  7* 

in  1^  aMonbhrnem.    '  I  have  made  no  eakMlaOoa  aboiiil^* J  !»• 
plied.    He  acoeprcd  me.  and  hara  I  am  4t  8t  ~~  ' 
Cambs,  t.  L  pc  L  p.  a] 
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^^'Botli  yoa  and  I  have  baea  calumniated.  Hen, 
rery  unfit  to  appreciate  our  laboura.  have  seen  in 
ibe  marka  of  attachment  which  you  have  fli?en  me, 
I  zeal  of  which  I  was  the  sole  object.  Let  your 
htun  aucceasea  tell  them,  that  it  waa  the  country, 
ibore  all  thina>i  which  you  served  in  obeying  me  j 
ind  that,  if  I  bad  any  share  in  your  affections,  I 
>wed  it  to  my  ardent  love  for  France,  our  common 
nother."* 

These  ezpressidns  were  highly  disagreeable  to  the 
Camber  of  Representatives,  wno  at  the  same  time 
-egarded  the  presence  of  Napoleon  in  the  capital  as 
langerous  to  their  own  power,  and  to  the  public 
languilfity.  The  suburbs,  with  their  fierce  inmates, 
continued  to  be  agitated,  and  soldiers^  the  straggling 
"elics  of  the  fieldof  Waterloo,  were  daily  gathering 
mder  the  walls  of  Paris,  furious  at  their  recent  de- 
eat,  and  calling  on  their  emperor  to  lead  them  to 
rengeance.  There  eecms  to  nave  been  little  to  pre- 
rent  Napoleon  from  still  placing  himself  at  the  head 
>f  a  small  but  formidable  nrmy.^  To  remove  him 
Yom  this  temptation,  the  Provisional  Government 
squired  him  to  retire  to  the  palace  of  Malmai^on, 
lear  St.  Germains,  so  Ions  the  favourite  abode  of 
he  discarded  Josephine.  Napoleon  had  not  been 
jriihin  its  walls  a  smglc  day,  6efor&  surrounded  bv 
^ouoh<*s  police,  he  found  that  he,  who,  not  a  month 
rincc,  had  disposed  of  the  fste  of  myriads,  was  no 
onger  the  free  master  of  his  own  actions.  He  was 
vatched  and  controlled,  though  without  the  use  of 
ictual  force,  and  now,  for  the  first  time^  felt  what  it 
vas  to  lose  that  free  agency,  of  which  his  despotism 
md  for  so  many  years  deprived  so  large  a  portion  of 
naTikind.  Yet  he  seemed  to  submit  to  his  fate  with 
ndifference,  or  only  expressed  impatience  when  be- 
et by  his  personal  creditors,  who,  iindrrstrnding 
hat  he  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  France,  a(- 
empted  to  extort  from  him  a  settlement  of  tneir 
laims.  This  petty  persecution  was  given  way  to  by 
he  governmenL  as  one  of  several  expedients  to 
ibridge  his  residence  in  France;  and  they  had  the 
neans  of  using  force,  if  all  should  fail. 

Short  as  was  the  time  he  lingered  at  Malraais^on, 
ncredible  as  it  mav  be  thous:lit,  Napoleon  was  nl- 
noat  forgotten  in  Paris.  "  No  one,"  says  a  wcll- 
nformed  author,  living  in  that  city  during  the  crisis, 
'except  the  immediate  friends  or  government,  pre- 
ends  to  know  whether  he  is  still  at  Malmaison,  or 
ecms  to  think  it  a  question  of  importance  to  ask. 

>n  Saturday  last,  Cor,nt  M saw  hira  there ;  he 

vas  tranquil^  but  guite  lost.  His  friends  now  pre- 
end,  that,  since  his  return  from  Elba,  he  has  never 
►een  quite  the  man  he  was."t  There  was,  however, 
[  reason  for  his  protracting  bis  residence  at  Malmai- 
on,  more  honourable  than  mere  human  reluctance 
o  submit  to  inevitable  calamity. 

The  English  and  Pnissian  forces  were  now  ap- 
>roachh)g  Paris  by  rapid  marches ;  every  town  fati- 
ng before  them  which  could  have  been  reckoned 
ipon  as  a  bar  to  their  progress.  When  Paris  was 
iRain  to  be  girt  round  with  hostile  armie?,  honoura- 
»le  aa  well  as  political  feelings  might  lead  Napoleon 
o  hope  that  the  representatives  might  be  inclined  to 
trftve  all  personal  animosity,  and,  having  recourse 
a  his  extraordinary  talents  and  his  influence  over 
he  minds  of  the  army  and  federates,  by  which  alone 
be  capital  could  be  defended,  might  permit  him 
mce  more  to  assume  the  sword  for  protection  of 
'fttia.  He  offered  to  command  the  army  as  general 
n  chief!  in  behalf  of  his  son.  He  offered  to  take 
ihare  in  the  defence,  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  But 
he  internal  discord  had  gone  too  far.  The  popular 
»arty  which  then  prevailed,  saw  more  danger  in  the 
luccesa  of  Napoleon,  than  in  the  superiority  of  the 
ilKes.  The  latter  they  hoped  to  conciliate  by  treaty, 
rhey  doubted,  with  good  reason,  the  power  of  re- 
tieting  them  by  force ;  and  if  such  resistance  was  or 
Duld  be  maintained  by  Napoleon,  they  feared  his 
ttpnemacy,  in  a  military  command,  at  least  as  much 


•  (Dafead  MalmainB,  Jam*,  gee  f%omr  de  ChambonUon,  t 
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as  the  predominance  of  the  alUea.   .Hia  venricaf 
were  therefore  declined  by  them. 

Uke  akiiful  anglers,  the  Provisional  Govemmant 
had  been  gradually  drawing  their  nets  around  Napo- 
leon, and  It  was  now  time,  aa  they  thought,  to  drag 
him  upon  the  shallows.  Tfaev  proceeded  to  place 
him  under  a  sort  of  arrest,  oy  directing  General 
Beker,  an  ofiicer  with  whom  Napoleon  had  been  on 
indifferent  terms,  to  watch  over,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  restrain  (lis  movements  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
should  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  his  escape^ 
and  to  use  measures  to  induce  him  to  leave  Malmai- 
son  for  Rochefort,  where  the  means  were  provided 
for  his  departure  out  of  France.  Orders  were  at  the 
same  time  given  for  two  frigates  to  transport  him  to 
the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the  mrveillanct 
of  General  Beker  and  the  police  was  to  continue 
until  the  late  emperor  was  on  board  the  vessels.  This 
order  was  qualified  by  directions  that  all  possible 
care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Napo- 
leon's person.  A  corresponding  order  was  trans- 
mitted by  Davousl,  whoj  giving  way  to  one  of  those 
equivocal  bursts  oi  feehug  by  which  men  compro- 
mise a  conflict  between  tneir  sentiments  and  their 
duty  or  their  interests,  refused  to  sign  it  himself,  but 
ordered  his  secretary  to  do  so,  which,  as  he  observed, 
would  be  quite  the  same.l 

Napoleon  submitted  to  his  destiny  with  resigna- 
tion and  dignity.  He  received  General  Beker  with 
case,  and  even  cheerfulness ;  %nd  the  latter,  with 
feelings  which  did  him  honour,  felt  the  task  com- 
mitted to  him  the  more  painfal,  that  he  hod  experi- 
enced the  personal  enmity  of  the  individual  who  was 
now  intrusted  to  his  custody.8  About  forty  persons, 
of  different  ranks  and  degrees,  honourably  dtdicaied 
their  services  to  the  adversity  of  the  emperor,  whom 
^hev  had  stTved  in  prosperity. 

Yet,  amid  all  these  preparations  for  departure,  a 
longinc  hope  remained,  that  liis  exile  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  heard  the  distant  cannonade  as 
the  war-horse  hears  the  trumpet.  Again  he  offered 
his  services  to  march  apainst  Blucher  as  a  simple 
volunteer,  undertaking  that,  when  he  had  repulsed 
the  invaders,  he  would  then  proceed  on  his  journey 
of  expatriation.il  He  had  such  hopes  of  his  request 
being  wanted,  as  to  have  his  horses  brought  out  and 
in  readiness  to  enable  him  to  join  the  array.  But 
the  Provisional  Government  anew  declined  an  offer; 
the  acceptance  of  which  would  indeed  have  ruined 
all  hopes  of  troatin.'^  witii  the  allies.  FoU^h^,  on 
hearing  Napoleon's  proposal,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  he  laupning  at  us  !'*  Indeed,  his  join* 
ing  the  troops  would  have  soon  made  him  master 
of  the  destiny  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  final  result. 

On  the  29 tn  of  June,  Napoleon  departed  from 
Malmaison  ;  on  the  3d  of  July  he  arrived  at  Roche- 
fort.  Greneral  Beker  accompanied  him,  nor  does  his 
journey  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  any  circum- 
stances worthy  of  remark.  Wherever  he  came,  the 
troops  received  him  with  acclamation  ;  the  citizens 
resoected  the  misfortunes  of  one  who  had  been  well- 
ni;;n  master  of  the  world,  and  were  silent  where 
they  could  not  applaud. 

Thus,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  waa- 
completely  ended.  But,  before  adverting  to  his  fu- 
ture fate,  we  must  complete,  in  a  few  words,  the  con 
sequences  of  his  abdication,  and  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  extorted  and 
enforced. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  sent  commis- 
sioners to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  request  pass- 
ports for  Napoleon  to  the  States  of  America.  The 
duke  had  no  instructions  from  his  government  to 
;?rant  them.  The  Prussian  and  Engliiih  generals 
alike  declined  all  overtures  made  for  the  establish- 

:  r*  The  aeeretary  fbimd  himaeHf  eqiiolty  incapable  of  rutting 
hit  name  to  such  a  communication.  wa«  it  lenC  or  nolT— (hit  ti 
a  point  which  I  cannot  docide."-LA8  Cabes,  t.  i.  p.  i.  pp.  17-SI.I 

S  l"Fouch£  knew  that  General  Beker  had  a  priTate  }dm» 
acahwt  the  emperor ;  and  therefore  did  r.ot  doubt  urfindinf  lu  tha 
former  a  man  ninpo^  tn  ven^icancp ;  but  he  was  grossly  deoeired 
in  hie  expeetatmnn,  for  Reker  oonitaiitljr  ahowiud  a  desrae  of  n- 
•pect  and  attachment  to  the  emp^w  hichhr  honourable  tw  kia  » 
obanetei:"— Uiid.  t.  i.  p.  17.] 
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fxm%^^  •AnowWgiiieiit,  eitber  of  ijba  .pwient 
Pronnonal  Aammifitrauou,  or  any  maa  wmon  they 
endeavoured  to  suggest,  abort  of  toe  reaioration  of 
ibe  JSourbona  to  tbe  aeat  of  £Overnment.  The  Pro- 
yieioni^  CommiBSjobera  endiavouTed,  wiib  aa  little 
■ucceas,  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  naiional  defence. 
Tbey  bad  lofit  the  road  to  tbe  soldiers'  hearts,  'fhe 
thoughts  of  i)atnotisni  had  in  the  army  become  on* 
^solubly  united  with  the  person  and  the  qualities  of 
Napoleon.  It  waa  in  vain  that  dqputles,  with  scarfs, 
and  proclamationa  of  public  right,  and  invoca,lion  ol 
tbe  ancient  watchwords  of  the  RJevolution,  endeav- 
oured to  awaken  the  spirit  of  1794.  The  eolaiera  and 
federates  answered  sullenly,  "  Why  should  we  6g)^i 
any  more'?  we  have  no  longer  ajpi  emperor." 

Meanwhile  the  Royaliat  party  assumed  courase, 
and  showed  themaeWea  in  fo-ms  in  several  of  ^be 
departments^  directed  tbe  public  opinion  in  many 
-others,  and  gained  great  accession  from  the  Con- 
stitutionalists. Indeed,  if  any  of  the  latter  still  con- 
tinued to  dread  the  re&toration  of  the  Bourbons,  it 
was  partly  from  the  fear  of  reaction  and  Retaliation 
-on  the  aide  of  the  successful  Royalists,  and  partly 
because  it  was  apprehended  that  the  late  events 
mjgbt  have  made  on  the  mind  of  Louis  an  ipqprea- 
oon  unfavourable  to  constitutional  limitations,  a  dis- 
gust to  those  by  whom  they  were  recommended  and 
supported,  and  a  propensity  to  xesume  the  arbitraiy 
measures  by  which  his  ancestors  had  governed  their 
kingdom.  Those  vfhm  nourished  those  apprehensions 
CouTd  not  but  allow,  that  tbey  were  founded  on  the 


ited  monarchy.  But  they  involved,  nevenhelesa, 
tremendous  consequences,  if  the  king  should  be  dis- 
posed to  act  upon  rigorous  and  vindictive  principles ; 
and  it  was  such  an  apprehension  on  tbe  part  of  some, 
joined  to  tbe  fears  of  others  for  personal  conse- 

guences,  the  sullen  shame  of  a  third  party,  and  the 
latred  of  the  army  to  the  princes  whom  they  had 
betrayed,  which  procured  for  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment a  show  of  obedience. 

it  was  thus  that  the  Chambers  continued  their 
resistance  to  receivin/c  their  leiptimate  monarch, 
though  unable  to  excite  any  enthusiasm  save  that 
expressed  in  the  momentary  explosions  discharged 
within  tbeir  own  place  of  meetmg,  which  gratified 
no  ears,  and  heated  no  brains  but  their  own.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  armies  of  Soult  and  Grouchy  were 
driven  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  where  they  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  English  and  the  Prussians. 
The  natural  gallantry  of  the  French  then  dictated  a 
resistance,  which  was  honourable  to  their  arms, 
though  totally  unsuccessful  The  allies,  instead  of 
renawi^  tbe  doubtful  attack  on  Montmartre.  crossed 
the  Seuie,  and  attacked  Paris  on  the  undefended 
side.  There  was  not,  as  in  1814,  a  hostile  army  to 
endanger  tbe  communications  on  their  rear.  The 
French,  however,  showed  great  bravery,  both  by  an 
attempt  to  defend  Tersailles,  and  in  a  coup-de-main 
of  General  Excelmans,  by  which  he  attempted  to 
recover  that  (own.  Bui  at  length,  in  consequence 
of  the  result  of  a  council  of  war  held  in  Paris,  on  tbe 
night  betwixt  the  2d  and  3d  of  July,  an  armistice 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  capital  was  surrender- 
ed to  the  allies,  and  tbe  French  army  was  drawn  olT 
behind  theLoire.       # 

The  allies  suspended  their  operations  until  the 
French  troops  should  be  brought  to  submit  to  their 
destined  movement  in  retreat,  against  which  they 
struggled  with  vain  enthusiasm.  PermittinJB;  their 
violence  to.subeide,  they  delayed  their  own  occupa- 
i^n  of  Paris  until  the  7th  of  July,  when  it  had  been 
completely  evacuated.  The  British  and  Prussians 
then  took  military  possession,  in  a  manner  strictly 
regular,  but  arguing  a  different  state  of  feeliogs  on 
both  parts,  from  those  exhibited  in  the  joyous  pro- 
•cession  of  the  allies  along  the  Boulevards  in  1814. 
The  Provisional  Government  continued  their  sit- 
tings, though  Fouch6,  the  eliief  ainonp  them,  had 
been  long  intriguing  (and  ever  since  the  battle  of 
•  Waterloo,  with  apparent  sincerity)  for  the  »econd 
festoration  of  the  Bourbon  family,  on  such  terms  as 


should 

*rSe,6t: 

^vereigns,  ,^ ^  --— ^^ - 

ating  tiom  the  usurped  power  of  Ni 

Sa£te  as  null,  and  of  nb  effect  |  ana 
CVin.,  who  waa  presently  at  Same  penniiK  W^SjM 
on  the  next  day.  or  day  atter  at  iattlieal,  eUisr  ^ 
capital,  and  resume  bis  regal  auftority.  .   . 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  Provisional  CommipsiQn 
dii^lvad  itself:  Tbe  Chamber  of  Peeri^  wb«A  wf 
heard  tbe  a^t  of  surre^d^,  dispersed  jo  mfen^ ^  bat 
that  of  tbe  iRepresentaUves  contmued  ta  so,  vote, 
and  debate,  for  several  hours.  The  preiSKient  uea 
prorogued  tbe  meeting  till  eight  the  fkezimianuast 
m  defiance  of  tbe  cnes  of  sevoral  meinbeni,  t^no 
called  9n  bim  to  maintain  the  Ikeral  petmaiic»oe  of 
the  aitung.  The  jiext  morning,  tbe  membars  who 
attended  found  the  hall  sentinelled  by  the  natiooid 
guard,  yfho  refuaea  them  admittance,  and  heazd  tba 
exdamfitions  and  compIaiiUs  of  tl^e  to^tka  ymJOL 
great  disregard.  Nay,  the  oisapiKUDted  vna.  ma^- 
pant  legislators  were  subjected  to  the'ridieute  of  tr~ 
^e  spectators,  who  accoiupanind  the  anival  ~ 
retreat  of  each  individuid  with  laughter  and  a< 
mation,  loud  ^  proportion  to  the  apparent  excspa  id 
bis  mortification. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  horn  re-enlered  bis  caintaL 
attended  by  a  very  large  body  of  tbe  na^nal  guaraf 
and  royal  volunteers,  as  well  as  by  bia  bouaeboi4 
troops.  In  the  rear  of  these  soldiers  came  a  numer- 
ous ietat-major,  among  whom  were  distinguished  tbe 
Mar6chals  Victor,  Marmont,  HapdonaJd,  Oudino^ 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Mo^cey,  and,I.c&bvre.  An  imr 
mense  concourse  of  ciuzens  received,  with  aodama- 
tions,  the  legitimate  monarch ;  ai^d  the  famalea  ware 
observed  to  be  particularly  eaf^  m  their  expreasiona 
of  joy.  Thus  was  Louis  again  installed  in  the  palaoa 
of  bis  ancestors,  over  wmcb  tbe  white  banner  ones 
more  floated.  Here,  tberefore,  ended  tbat  abort 
space,  filled  with  so  much  that  ia  wonderfiil,  thai 
period  of  a  Hundred  Days,  in  which  tbe  events  of  a 
century  seemed  to  be  contained.  Before  wa  proceed 
with  the  narrative,  which  must  in  luture  be  the  htB- 
tory  of  an  individual,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  cast « 
look  back  upon  the  events  comprisod  within  thai  ex^ 
traordinary  period,  and  offer  a  iew  remaika  on  tbesr 
political  nature  and  tendency.  .      ,      * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  tba  reader,  that  Napo- 
leon's restoration  to  the  throne  was  the  combiDed 
work  of  two  factions.  One  comprehended  tha  arm, 
who  desired  the  recovery  of  their  own  bononi,  sul* 
lied  by  recent  defeats,  and  the  recalling  of  the  enppa- 
ror  to  their  head,  that  he  might  save  them  from  bong 
disbanded,  and  lead  them  to  new  victoriea.  The  otbei 
party  was  that  which  not  only  desired  tbat  tbe  king- 
dom  should  possess  a  large  share  of  practinl  Aee- 
dom,  but  felt  intereated  that  thedoctriaeaioftibeStv- 
olution  should  be  recognised,  and  particolarly  that 
which  was  heud  to  entitle  the  people,  or  thoae  Who 
might  contrive  to  assume  tbe  right  of  representimc 
them,  to  alter  the  constitution  of  tbe  govemment  at 
pleasure^  and  to  be,  as  waa  said  of  the  great  Kail  Pi 
Warwick,  the  setters  up  and  pullers  down  of  kingSi 
This  party,  availing  themselves  of  aome  real  eiiora 
of  the  reigning  family,,  imagining  more,  and  excitra 
a  cloud  (tt  dark  suspicions,  bad  inatigatad  a  geneni 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  against  the  Bourbons.  E«i( 
though  they  probably  might  have  had  recourse  to  ' 
lencOf  nothing  appears  less  probable  than  then" 
cess  in  totally  overturning  royalty,  had  they  I 
unsupported  by  the  soldiers.  The  army,  which  rof 
so  readily  at  Bonaparte's  summons,  had  no  coroin»> 
nily  of  &ieling  with  the  Jacobina,  aa  tbey  were  <^Ued  | 
and  but  for  nis  arrival  upon  the  scen^  would  ha^9 
acted,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  at  tbe  commaad 
of  the  mar^chals,  who  were  almoat  all  attached  tp 
the  royal  family.  It  was,  therefore,  the  attachiQcat 
of  the  army  to  their  ancient  commander  which  iqav* 
success  to  tbe  joint  anierpri8e,^hich  the  Jacobiaia^ 
party  alone  would  have  attempted  in  vain.  . 

The  Republican,  or  Jacobin  party,  closed  with 
their  powerful  ally;  their  leaders  accepted  Utkm  M 
his  hands  :  undertook  offices^  and  became  men  ' 
of  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  of  Repreaa&tatrveci 
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Donod  bf  his  ajuthori^.  They  tcknowledi^ed  him 
19  tbefr  0iiiD4rDri  reoeiied  as  his  boon  a  new  consti- 
vtian  I  alia  swore  in  the- face  of  all  France  the  oath 
if  fealty  io  it,  and  to  him  as  their  soTereign.  On 
meh  terms  the  emperor  and  his  Legislative  Body 
larted  on  the  7th  of  Jane.  Suspicion  there  existed 
wtwean  them  oertainly,  bat,  in  all  ontward  appear- 
inee,  he  departed  a  contented  prince  from  a  content- 
id  people,  filefen  days  brought  the  battle  of  Water- 
00.  with  all  its  oonseauences.  Policy  of  a  sound 
jid  rational  sort  shonla  have  induced  the  Chambers 
o  stand  by  the  emperor  whom  they  had  made,  to 
inn  htm  with  the  power  which  the  occasion  re(^aired, 
Ad  avail  tbenseiTes  of  his  extraordinary  military 
■lenty  te  try  aome  chance  of  arrestinff  the  invaders 
n  theur  profypssi.  Even  shame  miffhtnave  prevent- 
id  them  from  lending  their  shoulders  to  overthrow 
hetotteiina  throne  before  which  they  had  so  lately 
jieeied.  Hiey  determined  otherwise.  The  instant 
le  became  unfortunate.  Napcrfeon  ceased  to  be  their 
tmperor,  the  aouree  ot  their  power  and  authority. 
[*hfty  ecttd  aae  nothinc  in  him  but  the  hurt  deer,  who 
i  to  be  hotted  from  the  herd ;  the  Jonas  in  the  ves- 
•1,  who  is  to  bo  flung  overboard.  When  Napoleon, 
hetafore^  talked  to  them  of  men  and  arms,  they  an- 
(wered  faun,  with  "  equality  and  therightsof  man  \" 
ivery  chance  of  fedeeming  the  consequences  of  Wa- 
erlou  was  lost,  and  the  emperor  of  their  choice,  if 
lot  ostensibly,  waa  in  effect  at  least  arrested,  and 
lent  to  the  seacoaai,  like  a  felon,  for  deportation. 
Pbeir  coiKliiet,  however,  went  clearly  to  show,  that 
ffapoleon  was  not  the  free  choice  of  the  French 
leople,  and  especially  that  he  was  not  the  choice  of 
hose  who  termed  themselves  exclusively  the  friends 
»f  freedom. 

Having  thus  shown  how  easily  they  could  get  lid 
»f  the  monarch  who  had  called  them  into  political 
uistence,  the  Chamberfi  applied  to  the  allies^  invi- 
ing  them  to  give  their  concurrence  to  the  election  of 
mother  sovereign,  and  assist  them  to  build  another 
hrone  on  the  quicksand  which  had  just  swallowed 
liat  of  Napoleon.  In  one  respect  they  were  not  un- 
sasouably  tenacious.  They  cared  little  who  the 
lovereign  shoald  be,  whether  Orleans  or  Orange,  the 
Englisfiman- Wellington  or  the  Cossack  PlatoflT, 
UDoviding  only  he  should  derive  no  right  from  any 
me  but  themselves ;  and  thst  they  should  be  at  lib- 
iny  to  recall  that  right  when  it  might  please  them  to 
io  BO.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  any  new 
lovereign  and  constimtion  which  could  have  been 
nade  by  the  aaaistance  of  such  men,  would  have 
igain  occasioned  the  commencement  of  the  wild 
lance  of  revolution,  till,  like  so  many  mad  dervises. 
iixzy  with  the  whirl,  the  French  nation  woulci 
woe  mora  have  sunk  to  rest  under  the  iron  sway  q( 
lespotism. 

The  allied  sovereigns  viewed  these  proposab  with 
laevil  eye,  both  in  respect  to  their  nature,  and  to 
rhose  bf  whom  they  were  proposed.  Of  the  authori- 
ies,  the  most  prudent  was  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  and  , 

le  had  been  Fouch^  of  Nantes.  Carnot's  name  was !  nature^  and  beyond  the  reach  of  those  corrective 
IO  be  found  at  all  the  bloody  rescripts  of  Robespierre, '  for  which  the  constitution  provides,  by  the  punish' 

'  ment  of  ministers  and  counsellors.    The  constitu- 
tional buckler  of  impeccability  covers  the  monarch 


man,  qf 
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his  predecessor,  or  perhaps  more  freiiueiitly,  may  £• 
exercised  without  much  inconvenience.  But  ^ 
states  become  extended,  and  their  constitutions  cir- 
cumscribed and  bounded  by  laws,  which  leaves  less 
scope  and  less  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign's magisterial  functions^  men  become  glad  to 
exchange  the  licentious  privilege  of  a  Tartarian 
couroultai,  or  a  Polish  diet,  for  the  principle  of  legit- 
imacy ;  because  the  chance  of  an  hereditary  succes- 
sor's proving  adequate  to  the  duties  of  hU  situatioi^ 
is  at  least  equal  to  that,of  a  popular  election  lighting 
upon  a  worthy  candidate;  and  because,  >n  the 
former  case,  the  nation  is  spared  the  convulsions 
occasioned  by  previous  competition  and  solicitation, 
and  succeeding  heart-burmngs,  factions,  civil  war, 
and  ruin,  uniformly  found  at  last  to  attend  elective 
monarchies. 

The  doctrine  of  legitimacy  is  peculiarly  valuabia 
in  a  limited  monarchy,  because  it  affords  a  degree  of 
stability  otlierwisc  unattainable.  The  principle  of 
hereditary  monardby.  joined  to  that  which  declares 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  provides  for  the 
permanence  of  the  executive  government,  and  re- 
presses that  ambition  which  would  animate  so  many 
boaoms,  were  there  a  prospect  of  the  supreme  away 
becoming  vacant,  or  subject  to  ejection  trom  time  to 
time.  The  king^s  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing responsible  for  his  actions,  remain  a  check,  for 
their  own  sakes,  upon  the  exercise  of  his  power  t 
and  thus  provision  is  made  for  the  correction  of  all 
ordinary  evils  of  administration,  since,  to  use  an 
expressive,  though  vulgar  simile,  it  is  better  .to  rectify 
any  occasional  deviation  from  the  regular  courfib 
by  changing  the  tdriver,  than  by  overturning  the 
carriage. 

Such  is  the  prindple  of  legitimacy  which  waa 
invoked  by  Louis  XVlII.,  and  recognised  by  the 
allied  sovereigns.  But  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  slavish  doctrine,  that  the  right  thus  vested 
is  by  divine  origin  indefeasible..  The  heir-at-law  in 
priVste  life  may  dissipate  by  his  foUv,  or  forfeit  by 
his  crimes,  the  patrimony  which  the  law  conveys  to 
him;  and  the  legitimate  monarch  may, mpst  un- 
questionably^ by  departing  from ,  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  under  which  he  is  called  to  ^eign, 
forfeit  for  himself,  and  for  Ms  heirs,  if  the  legislature 
shall  Judge  it  proper,  that  crown,  which  the  princi- 
ple of  legitimacy  bestowed  on  him  as  his  birth- 
right. The  penalty  of  forfeiture  b  an, extreme  case, 
provided,  not  in  virtue  of  the  constitution,  which 
recognises  no  possible  delinquency  in  the  sovereigiL 
but  because  the  constitution  has  been  attacked  and 
infringed  upon  by  the  monarch,  and  therefore  can 
no  longer  bo  permitted  to  afford  him  shelter.  The 
crimes  by  which  this  high  punishment  is  justly 
incurred,  must  therefore  he.  of   an   extraordinary 


n  whtth  the  oonsoience  of  the  old  decemvir  and 
roung  count  had  never  found  any  thing  to  boggle  at 
rhere  were  many  others,  distinguishea  in  tbe  Revo- 
Qtionary  days.    The  language  which  they  held  was 

Greedy  assuming  the  cant  of  democracy,,  and  though 
ere  was  among  them  a  large  proportion  of  good 
ind  able  men,  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  bow  many 
)f  such  existed  in  the  first  Assembly;  for  no  purpose 
ittt  to  seal  the  moderation  and  rationality  of  their 
political  ppioiona  with  their  blood.  It  was  a  matter 
j£  imperious  necessity  to  avoid  whatever  might  give 
iccaaion  to  renew  those  scenes  of  shameful  recoflec- 
tiooa,  and  the  sovereigns  saw  a  (^arantee  against 
their  return,  in  insisting  that, Louis  XVIIL  should 
le mount  the  throne  aa  its  legitimate  owner. 

The  ri^t  of  legitimacy,  or  the  right  of  succession, 
H  regulation  adopted  iato  the  common  law  of  most 
nionarofaical  constitutions,  is  borrowed  from  the 
analogy  of  private  life,  where  the  eldest  son  becomes 


(personally)  for  all  blameworthy  use  of  his  power, 
providing  it  is  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
stitutKHi:  it  is  when  he  stirs  beyond  it,  and  not 
sooner,  that  it  affords  no  defence  for  the  bosom  of  a 
tyrant.  A  king  of  Britain,  for  example,  may,  waee 
a  rash  war,  or  make  a  disgraceful  peace,  in  toe 
lawfuL  though  injudicious  and  blameworthy  exer- 
cise of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution. 
His  advisers,  not  he  himself,  shall  be  called,  in  such 
a  case,  to  their  responsibility.  But  if,  like  James  IL, 
the  sovereign  infrmges  npon^  or  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy, the  constitution  itself,  it  is  then  that  resistance 
becomes  lawful  and  honourable;  and  the  king  ii 
justly  held  to  have  forfeited  the  right  which  descended 
to  him  fh>m  his  forefathers,  by  his  attempt  to  en- 
croach on  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

, .      The  prrineiples  of  hereditary  monarchy,  of  the 

Mturally  the  hsad  and  protector  of  the  family  upon  *  inviolabiliry  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
Sie  decease  of  the  father.  While  states,  indeed,  are  |  responsibility  of  mmistersMvere  recognised  by  the 
naaU,— before  laws  are  settled*— aad  when  mueh  j  constuutional  charter  of  France.     Louis  Xvlll 
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.  therefore,  (hiring  the  year  previooa  to  Bona- 
parte's retuni,  the  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  and 
n  remains  to  be  shown  by  what  act  of  treason  to 
the  constitution  he  had  forfeited  his  right  of  legiti- 
macjr. '  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  page  374,  (and 
we  are  not  conscious  of  having  spared  the  conduct 
of  the  Bourbons,)  he  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
with  us,  that  the  errors  of  the  restored  king's  gov- 
ernment were  not  only  fewer  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  circumstances  so  new  and  difficult,  but 
lyere  of  such  a  nature  as  an  honesty  well-meaninc^ 
and  upright  opposition  would  soon  have  checked ; 
he  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  personally 
attributed  to  Louis  XTIIL,  and  that,  far  from  having 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  lef  iiimate  rights,  be 
had,  during  these  few  months,  laid  a  strong  claim  to 
the  love,  veneration,  and  gratitude  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  in  some  degree,  to  the  hu- 
mours and  rashness  of  persons  connected  with  his 
family  and  household — still  more  to  causeless  iea1> 
puaies  and  unproved  doubts,  the  water-colours  wnich 
insurrection  never  lacks  to  paint  her  cause  with  ;  to 
the  fickleness  of  the  French  people,  who  became 
tired  of  his  simple,  orderly,  and  peaceful  govern- 
ment; but,  above  all,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
licentious  and  licensed  soldiery,  and  of  clubs  of 
moody  banditti,  panting  for  a  time  of  pellmell  havoc 
and  confusion.  The  forcible  expulsion  of  Louie 
XVIII.,  arising  from  such  motives,  could  not  break 
the  solemn  compact  entered  into  by  France  with  all 
Europe,  when  she  received  her  legitimate  monarch 
from  the  hand  of  her  clfunent  conquerors,  and  with 
him,  and  for  his  sake,  obtained  such  conditions  of 
peace  as  she  was  in  no  condition  to  demand,  and 
would  never  otherwise  have  been  granted.  The 
king's  misfortiine,  as  it  arose  from  no  fault  of  his 
own,  could  infer  no  forfeimre  Ojf  his  vested  right. 
Europe,  the  virtual  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
had  also  a  title,  leading  back  the  lawful  king  in  her 
armed  and  victorious  hand,  to  require  of  France  his 
reinstatement  in  his  rights;  and  the  termination 
which  she  thus  offered  to  the  war  was  as  just  and 
equitable,  as  the  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  during 
this  brief  campaign  had  been  honourable  and  suc- 
cessful. 

To  these  arguments,  an  unprejudiced  eye  could 
scarcely  see  any  answer;  yet  the  popular  party 
endeavoured  to  found  a  pleading  against  the  second 
restoration  of  Louis,  upon  the  declaration  of  the 
allies.  This  manift^to  had  announced,  they  sakJ, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  directed  against 
Bonaparte  personally,  and  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  when  he  should  be  dethroned, 
to  leave  the  Frencli  the  free  exercise  of  choice  re- 
n;>ecting  their  own  internal  ^government.*  The 
Prince  Regent's  declaration,  in  particular,  was  refer- 
red to,  as  announcing  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  resolved  on  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon, 
should  not  bind  the  British  government  to  insist 
opon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  peace.t  Those  who  urged 
this  objection  did  not,  or  would  not  consider  the 
nature  of  the  treaty  which  this  explanatory  clause 
referred  to.  That  treaty  of  Vienna  had  for  its  ex- 
press object,  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
the  Prince  lucent  adhered  to  it  with  the  same  pur- 
pose of  makmg  every  exertion  for  bringing  about 
that  event.  The  restrictive  clause  was  only  intro- 
duced, because  his  royal  highness  did  not  intend  to 
bmd  himself  to  make  that  restoration  alvne  the 
cause  of  continuing  the  war  to  extremity.  Many 
things  might  have  nappened  to  render  an  absolute 
engagement  of  this  natore  highly  inexpedient ;  but 
nnce  none  of  these  did  happen,  and  since  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was, 
in  conseauence  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  a  meas- 
ure which  could  be  easily  accomplished,  it  necessa- 
rily followed,  that  huDos  to  be  accomplished  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

But,  even  had  the  sovereigns  positively  announced 

*  [Pari.  Dobate*.  Yci.  xzx.  p.  37S.1 
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in  their  manifiestoea,  that  the  wiR  of  tlie  French 
people  should  be  consulted  exclusivdr,  what  rig^ 
had  the  Legislative  Body,  assembled  by  Bonapsrt^ 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  French  people  i 
They  had  neither  weight  nor  influence  with  anf 
party  in  the  state,  except  by  the  momentary  poflae»> 
sion  of  an  authority,  which  was  hardly  acknow- 
ledged on  any  side.  Tne  fact,  that  Napoleon's  power 
hacT ceased  to  czisL  did  not  legitimate  them.  On  the 
contrary,  flowing  from  his  commission,  jt  nmsl  be 
held  as  having  fallen  with  his  aathoritv.  Thef 
were  either  the  Chambers  summoned  by  Napoleoa, 
and  bound  to  him  as  far  as  oaths  and  ^otessioQs 
could  bind  them,  or  they  were  a  body  without  anf 
pretensions  whatever  to  apolitical  character. 

La  Fayette,  indeed,  contended,  that  the  present 
representatives  of  France  stood  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  convention  parliaments  of  England,  and  the 
army  encamped  in  Hounslow-heaih,  at  the  time  of 
the  English  Revolution.  To  have  rendered  this' 
parallel  apt,  it  required  all  tne  peculiar  circumstances 
of  justice  which  attended  the  great  event  of  U^BL 
The  French  should  have  been  able  lo  vindicate  the 
reason  of  their  proceedings  by  (he  agsressioas  of 
their  exiled  monarch,  and  by  the  will  of  the  nafioa 
generally,  nay,  almost  unanimously,  expitsaed  in 
consequence  thereof.  This,  we  need  not  sav,  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  do.  But  the  English  mstory 
did  afford  one  example  of  an  assembly,  exactly  re- 
sembling their  own,  in  absence  of  right,  and  exu- 
berance of  pretension  ;  and  that  precedent  esusted 
when  the  Rump  Parliament  contrived  to  shuffle  the 
cards  out  of  the  hands  of  Richard  Cromweli,  as  the 
Provisional  Commissioners  at  Paris  were  endeav- 
ouring by  le&erdemaia  to  convey  the  authority  from 
Napoleon  II.  This  Rump  Parhament  also  sat  for  a 
little  time  as  a  government,  and  endeavoured  to  set- 
tle the  constitution  upon  their  own  plan,  in  desixte 
of  the  whole  people  of  England,  who  were  longing 
for  the  restoration  of  their  lawful  monarch,  as 
speedily  was  shown  to  be  the  case,  when  Monk, 
with  an  armed  force^  appeared  to  protect  theoi  in 
the  declaration  of  their  real  sentiments.  This  was 
the  most  exact  parallel  aflurded  by  English  histoiy 
to  the  situation  of  the  Provisional  CommissionerB 
of  France ;  and  both  they  and  the  Rump  Parliament 
being  equally  intru£>ive  occupants  of  the  supreme 
authority,  were  aUke  justly  deprived  of  it  by  ihe  re- 
turn of  the  legitimate  monarch. 

While  the  allied  powers  were  thus  desirous  that 
the  King  of  France  should  obtain  posBeasLon  of  a 
throne  which  he  had  never  forfeited,  they,  and  Eng- 
land in  particular,  saw  at  once  the  justice  and  the 
policy  of  securing  to  France  every  accession  of  well- 
regulated  freedom,  which  she  had  obtained  by  antf 
through  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  such  additional 
improvements  upon  her  constitution  as  experience 
had  shown  to  be  desirable.  These  were  jiointed  init 
and  stipulated  for  by  the  celebrated  Fouch^  who, 
on  this  occasion,  did  much  service  to  his  country. 
Yet  he  struggled  hard,  that  while  the  kitig  adKnow- 
ledged,  which  he  was  ready  to  do,  the  several  beDO- 
fits,  both  in  point  of  public  feeling  and  pabHc  aa 
vantage,  which  France  had  derived  firom  the  Revo 
lation,  the  sovereign  should  make  some  ateps  to 
acknowledge  the  Involution  itself.)  He  contended 
for  the  three-coloured  banners  being  adopted,  as  a 
matter  of  the  last  inaportanoe :— in  tnat^  somewhat 
resembling  the  archfiend  in  tne  legends  of  necn^ 
mancy.  wno^  when  the  unhappy  persons  with  whom 
he  deals  decline  to  make  over  toeir  souls  and  bodiea 
according  to  his  first  request,  is  hnmble  enough  to 
ask  and  accept  the  most  petty  sacrifices— the  paring; 
of  the  nails,  or  a  single  lock  of  hair,  providing  it  is 
ofifcred  in  symbol  of  homage  and  devotion.  But 
Louis  XVIII.  was  not  thus  to  be  drawn  into  an  in- 
cidental and  equivocal  homologation,  as  civilians 
term  it,  of  all  the  wild  work  of  a  period  so  horrible^ 
which  must  have  been,  by  implication  a  species  of 
ratification  even  of  the  death  of  his  innocent  and 
murdered  brother.  To  preserve  and  diensh  th» 
good  which  had  flowed  from  the  Revolution,  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  ratifioation  of  the  ftavo- 
t  (Mflmoin.  t  a.  p.  tts.] 
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lotion  itMlC  A  tempest  may  eeet  rich  treaenree 
upon  the  beach,  a  toQiado  may  clear  the  air ;  but 
while  these  benefits  are  suitably  prized  and  enjoyed, 
it  id  surely  not  reciuisite  thai,  like  iKQorant  Indians, 
we  should  worship  the  wild  surge,  and  erect  altars 
.to  tho  howhng  of  the  wind. 

The  King  pf  France  having  steadily  refused  all 
proposals  which  went  to  sssign  to  the  government 
an  authorilv  founded  on  the  Revolution,  the  consti- 
tution of  France  is  to  be  recognised  as  that  of  an 
hsreditary  monarchy,  limited  by  the  Royal  Charter, 
and  by  the  principles  of  freedom.  It  thus  affords  to 
the  other  existing  monarchies  of  Europe  a  guarantee 
against  sudden  and  dangerous  commotion;  while 
in  favour  of  the  sui^ect,  it  extends  all  the  necessary 
checks  against  arbitrary  sway,  and  all  the  suitable 
provisions  for  ameliorating  and  extending  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberal  institutions,  as  opportunity  shall 
offer,  and  the  expanding  light  of  iiuormalion  shall 
recommend. 

The  allies,  though  their  treaty  with  France  was 
not  made  in  the  same  humour  of  romantic  generosity 
which  dictated  that  of  1814,  insisted  upon  no  articles 
which  could  be  considered  as  dishonourable  to  that 
nation.  The  disjoining  from  her  empire  three  or 
ibur  border , fortresses  waa  stjpulated,  in  order  to 
render  a  rapid  and  successful  invasion  of  G^many 
or  the  Netherlands  more  difficult  in  future.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  also  exacted  in  recompense  of 
the  heavy  expenses  of  the  allies;  but  they  Were  not 
beyond  what  ihe  wealth  of  France  could  readily  dis- 
charge. A  part  of  her  fortresses  were  also  detained 
|>y  the  allies  as  a  species  of  pledge  for  the  peaccMAil 
behaviour  of  the  kingdom;  but  these  were  to  be 
restored  after  a  season,  and  the  armies  of  Europe, 
which  for  a  time  remained  within  the  French  terri- 
iorieiL  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  withdrawn. 
Finally,  that  splendid  Museum,  which  the  right  of 
conquest  had  collected  by  the  atrip|>ing  of  so  many 
states,  was  transferred  by  the  same  right  of  con^ues^ 
not  to  those  of  the  allies  who  had  great  armies  in 
the  field,  but  to  the  poor  and  small  states,  who  had 
resigned  their  property  to  the  French  unoer  the  in- 
fluence of  terror,  and  received  it  back  from  the  con- 
SKlerates  with  wonder  and  gratitude. 

These  circumstances  were  indeed  galling  to  France 
for  the  moment  j  but  they,  were  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  ihe  position  in  which,  perhaps  rather 
passively  than  actively,  she  had  been  placed  by  the 
Revolution  of  the  Hundred  Days.  All  the  nrophe- 
cies  which  had  been  circulated  to  animate  the  peo- 
ple against  the  allies,  of  their  seeing  selfish  and 
vindictive  obiectau  or  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
high  national  rank  which  that  fair  kingdom  ought 
to  nold  in  Europe^  were  proved  to  be  utterly  falla- 
ciooa.  The  conquered  provinces,  as  they  are  called, 
the  acquisitions  of  Louis  XIV.^  were  not  rent  from 
the  French  empire-'their  colonies  were  left  as  at  the 
peace  of  Paris.  The  English  did  not  impose  on 
them  an  unfavourable  treaty  of  commerce,  which 
NapoleoD  affirmed  was  their  design,  and  the  omis- 
sion to  insist  on  which  he  afterward  considered  as 
a  culpable  neglect  of  British  interests  by  the  English 
ministers.  France  waa  left,  as  she  ought  to  be,  al- 
together independent,  and  splendidly  powerfiiU 

Neither  were  the  predictions  concerning  the  sta* 
bilitv  of  the  new  royal  government  less  false  than 
bad  been  the  vaticinations  respecting  the  purposes  of 
the  allies.  Numbers  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
political  augurs  would  allow  that  it  might  last  as 
long  as  the  life  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  now  sleeps 
with  his  fathers ;  and  his  socoessor,  generally  be- 
loved for  his  courteous  manners,  and  respected  for 
his  integrity  and  honour,  rstgns  over  a  free  and  flour- 
ishing people.  Time,  that  grand  pacificator,  is  daily 
abating  the  rancour  of  party,  and  removing  from 
the  scene  those  of  all  sides,  who,  unaccustomed  to 
the  general  and  impartial  exerciae  of  the  laws,  were 
ready  to  improve  every  advantage,  and  debate  every 
political  question,  sword  in  hand,  or,  as  they  them- 
•elv^  express  it,  par  vote  du  faii.  The  gnarsntee 
for  the  permanence  of  their  freedom,  is  the  only 
subject  on  which  reasonable  Frenchmen  of  t|ie 


present  day  ars  aiudons.  We  tmst  th«ra  m  mi  qe- 
casion  for  their  solidtude.  Fatal  indeed  would  m 
the  advice  which  should  induce  the  French  govern- 
ment to  give  the  slightest  subject  for  just  complaints. 
The  ultra  Rovalist.  the  Jacobin  enragSt  are  gradually 
cooled  by  age,  or  fate  has  removed  them  from  the 
scen&  Those  who  succeed,  having  never  seen  the 
sword  drawn,  will  be  less  apt  to  hurry  into  civil 
strife;  and  the  able  and  well-intentioned  on  either 
side,  while  thev  find  room  in  the  Chambers  for  ex- 

Eressing  their  oiflerence  of  opinion,  will  acquire  the 
abit  of  enduring  contradiction  with  candour  and 
food-humour,  and  be  led  to  entertainthe  wholesome 
,  oubt,  whether,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  human 
intellect,  it  is  possible  for  one  class  of  statesmen  to  be 
absolutely  and  uniformly  right,  and  their  opponents^ 
in  all  instances,  decidedly  wrong.  The  French  will 
learn,  that  it  is  from  freedom  of  debate— from  an  ap- 
peal, not  to  the  arms,  but  to  the  understandings  of 
the  people— by  the  collision  of  intellect,  not  the  strife 
of  brutal  violence,  that  the  political  msiitutions  of 
this  ingenious  people  are  in  future  to  be  improved. 

The  aspirations  of  France  after  glory  in  the  field, 
had  been  indulged,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
have  treated,  dreadfully  for  other  countries,  and  the 
requital  to  herself  was  sufficiently  fearful.  A  senti- 
ment friendly  to  peace  and  good  order  has  of  la  to 
years  distinguished  even  those  two  nstions,  which, 
hy  a  rash  and  wicked  expression,  have  been  some- 
times termed  natural  enemies.  The  enlarged  ideas 
of  commerce,  as  they  spread  wider,  and  become  bet- 
ter understood,  will  anord,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
and  most  irresistible  motive  for  amicable  intercourse, 
— that,  namely,  which  arises  from  mutual  advantage  i 
for  commerce  keeps  pace  with  civilization,  and  a 
nation,  as  it  becomes  wealthy  from  its  own  industry, 
acquires  more  and  more  a  taste  for  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of 
the  industry,  of  other  countries.  Briuin,  of  whom 
all  that  was  selfish  was  expected  and  predicated  by 
Napoleon  and  his  friends— Britain,  who  was  said  to 
meditate  enchaining  France  by  a  commercial  treaty, 
(which  would  have  mined  her  own  manufactures,) 
has,  by  openiM  her  ports  to  the  manufactures  of  her 
neighbour,  hadthe  honour  to  lead  the  way  in  a  new  and 
more  honourable  species  of  traffic,  which  has  in  some 
degree  the  property  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  Mercy, — 
"  It  bleaseth  him  who  gm»t  tod  him  who  takes." 

To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  the  number  of  new  build- 
ings established  in  Paria  and  indeed  throughout 
France,  are  indications  of^  capital  and  enterprise,  of 
a  nature  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  splendid 
but  half-finished  public  edifices,  which  Napoleon  so 
hastily  undertook,  and  so  often  left  in  an  incomplete 
state.  The  general  improvement  of  ideas  may  be 
also  distinctly  remarked,  on  comparing  the  French 
people  of  1815  and  1826,  and  observing  the  gradual 
exunction  of  long-chenshed  prejudices,  and  the  no 
less  gradual  improvement  and  cnlargementof  ideas^ 
This  state  of  advancement  cannot,  indeed,  be  regu- 
lar—it  must  have  its  ebbs  and  flows.  But  on  tne 
whole,  there  seems  more  reason  than  at  any  former 
period  of  the  world,  for  hoping  that  there  will  be  a 
general  peace  of  some  lengthened  endurance ;  and 
that  Britain  and  France,  in  particular,  will  satisfy 
themselves  with  eqjoying  in  recollection  the  laurels 
each  country  has  won  in  the  field,  and  be  contented 
to  struggle  for  the  palm  of  national  superiority  by  the 
arts  of  peaceful  and  civilized  industry. 


CHAPTER  XCL 

DteMMitioa  of  the  British  Fleet  along  the  Watem  Coast  of 
Fnnee,  In  order  to  prevent  Boflaparte's  E^ape.-Tho  Buwch 
phoo  otf  RucheforL— Oniers  under  which  Captain  Maitland 
acted.— Plans  agitated  for  Napoleon's  Escape. —^vary  aqd 
Las  Cases  open  a  Neffotiation  with  Captain  Matiland— Captain 
Moitlaml's  Account  of  what  passed  at  their  Intonicw«-Liui 
Cases'  Acpount-The  Statements  compansrf.— NapolAon's  Le^ 
ter  to  thi^rinee  Regent— He  surrooden  Mmaelf  on  board,  ths 
Beliemphon,  on  Wlh  July.— His  arrival  oiT  Plymouth  —All  air 
proach  to  the  Ship  prohibited.— Final  detennination  of  the  Enff 
lish  Gnvemnient  that  Bonaparte  shall  be  sent  to  St.  Helena.-^ 
His  DutesL 

Oim  history  returns  to  its  principal  object.   Bona- 
parte arrived  at  Roohefort  upon  the  3d  July ;  so  short 
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liijiid  b^en  tbe  sp«^e  between  the  bloody  ctist  of  the  [had  also  two  sraaTl  t^sels,  tke  l^kvey  and  I^n^, 


die  at  Waterloo^  and  his  finding  himself  an  exile. 
"Vet  even  this  bnef  space  of  fifteen  days  had  made 
his  retreat  difficult,  if  not  impraciicable.  Means,  in- 
deed, were  provided  for  his  ti-ansporlation.  The 
two  French  frigates,  the  Saale  and  the  Medusa,  to- 
gether with  theBaUadi<?re,  a  corvette,  and  iheEper- 
vier,  a  large  brig,  waited  Bonaparte's  presence,  and 
orders  to  sail  for  America  from  their  station  under 
the  isle  d'Aix.  Eut,  as  Napoleon  himself  said  shortly 
^terward,  wherever  there  was  water  to  swim  a 
ship,  there  he  was  sure  to  find  the  British  flag. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo  had  been  the 
signal  to  the  Admiralty  to  cover  the  western  coast 
of  F^rance  with  cruisers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  Napoleon's  escaping  by  sea  from  any  of 
the  ports  in  that  direction.  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  an 
officer  of  great  experience  and  activity,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Channel  fleet,  had  made  a 
most  judicious  disposition  of  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, by  stationing  an  inner  Hne  of  cruisers,  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  off  the  principal  ports  between 
fir^t  and  Bayonne,  ^nth  an  exterior  line,  necessa- 
rily more  widely  extended,  betwixt  Ushant  ano  Cape 
Knisterre.  The  commanders  of  th^se  vessels  had 
the  strictest  orders  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  unex- 
amined. No  less  than  thirty  ships  of  different  de- 
icriplions  maintained  this  blockade.  According  to 
thid  arrangement,  the  British  line-of-battle  ship,  the 
Bellerophon,  cmiied  off  Rochefort,  with  the  occa- 
eional  assistance  of  the  Slaney,  thePhosbe,  and  other 
•mall  vesflels,  sometimes  present,  and  sometimes 
detached,  as  the  service  might  require.  Captain 
Maitland^  who  commanded  the  Bellerophon,  is  a 
man  of  high  character  in  his  profession,  of  birth,  of 
(rmness  of  mind,  and  of  the  most  indisputable  hon- 
our. It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  circumstances, 
because  the  nationtil  character  of  England  herself 
■  deeplif  concerned  and  identified  with  that  of  Cap^ 
tain  M aitland,  in  the  narrative  which  follows. 

The  several  orders  under  which  this  officer  acted, 
expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  about  intercepting  Bo- 
naparto^s  flight,  and  canvassed  the  different  proba- 
bihties  concerning  its  direction.  Hia  attention  was 
at  a  later  date  particularly  directed  to  the  frigates  in 
Aiz  roads^  and  the  report  concerning  their  destina- 
tion. Admiral  Hotham  writes  to  Captain  Maiiland, 
8th  July,  ldl5,  the  following  order  t^ 


©very  fea* 


"  The  Lords  Commltaioneri  of  the  Admiralty  bat  io| 
_^  to  beliete  tint  Ifapoleon  Bonaparte  meaitat«i  his  escape, 
with  lib  famikjr,  from  Pimneo  to  America,  you  are  hereby  requirefl 
and  djreoted,  la  pursuance  of  orders  from  tiieir  lordshipsi  si«nifi* 

Ed  to  me  by  Admiral  the  Riffbt  Honourable  Viscount  Ketui,  to 
eep  the  most  vigilant  look-out,  for  the  purpoee  of  inti^reepiihf 
him :  and  to  make  the  strietest  search  of  any  ressel  you  may  fldl 


port  hi  EnffiandTuofaii  into  Torbay  fai  prelUrnce  to  Plymouth.) 
with  all  possible  expedition ;  and,  on  r>ur  arriral.  you  are  not  to 
porniit  uy  cooununication  whatever  with  ibe  siiore.  except  as 
nereln  alter  directed ;  and  you  will  be  held  responsOiIe  for  ke^ 
fng  the  wbotp  transacUoh  a  proibuod  secret,  untu  you  mceire  Uiuir 
kmishN^*  fimher  orded. 

"  In  ease  you  shouki  arrive  at  a  i>ort  where  there  is  a  flncofl^ 
eer,  ran  are  to  send  to  acquaint  nira  with  the  circumstances, 
striefly  charginf  the  officer,  sent  on  shore  whh  your  letter,  not  to 
divulge  its  eoatents ;  and  if  there  sheuM  bono  flarofficer  at  the 
port  wbers^jott  arriviei  jma  are  to  send  one  hitter  exanm  to  the 
■ecratary  of  the  AdmSmltf,  and  another  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith, 
with  stnet  li^unctioos  of  socrecy  to  each  officer  who  may  be  the 
bearer  of  tbem«" 


We  give  these  orders  at  full  length,  to  show  that 
they. left  Captain  Maitland  no  authority  to  make 
condmona  or  adpulationa  of  surrendor,  or  to  treat 
Napoleon  other^iae  than  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of 
war. 

Captain  Maitknd  proceeded  to  exercise  all  the 
vuilance  which  an  occasion  so  interesting  demand- 
ocTj  and  it  was  soon  evident,  that  the  presence  of 
the  Bellerophon  was  an  absolute  bar  to  Napoleon's 
escape  by  means  of  the  frigates,  unless  it  should  be 
ytempted  by  open  force.  In  this  latter* case,  the 
British  officer  had  formed  his  plan  of  bearing  down 
upon  and  disabling  the  one  vessel,  and  throwing  on 
<»oartl  oi  her  a  hundred  men  selected  for  the  purpose, 
while  tha  Bellerophon  sat  sail  with  all  speea  in  pur- 
•totol  nar  consort,  and  thus  made  mire  of  both.    iU 


which  he  could  attach  to,  the  pursuit  of  the  fris^tOi 
so  as  at  least  to  keep  her  in  view.  'Riis  plan  might 
have  failed  by  accident,  but  it  was  so  judiciously  laid 
as  to  have  every  chance  of  being  successful ;  and  it 
seems  that  Napoleon  received  no  encouragement 
from  the  commanders  of  the  frigates  to  try  the  event 
of  a  forcible  escape. 

The  scheme  ofa  secret  ffight  was  next  meditated. 
A  chasse-mar^e.  a  peculiar  species  of  vessel,  used 
only  in  the  coasting  trade,  was  to  be  fitted  up  and 
manned  with  voung  probationers  of  the  navj*,  equiv- 
alent to  our  midshipmen.  Tliis,  it  was  thought, 
might  elude  the  vigilance  of  such  British  cruisers  as 
were  in  shore  ;  but  then  it  must  have  been  a  suspi- 
cious object  at  sea,  and  the  possibihty  of  its  being 
able  to  make  the  voyage  to  America,  wa^  considcrea 
as  precarious.  A  Danish  corvette  was  next  pur- 
chased, and  as,  in  leaving  the  harbour,  it  N\'afl  certain 
she  would  be  brought  to  and  examined  by  the  Eng^ 
lish.  a  place  of  concealment  was  conirrred,  being  a 
casK  supplied  with  air* tubes,  to  be  stowed  in  theboM 
of  the  vessel,  in  which  it  was  intended  Napoleon 
should  lie  concealed.  But  thd  extreme  rigour  with 
which  the  search  was  likely  to  ba  prosecuted,  tind 
the  corpulence  of  Bonaparte,  which  wouM  not  per- 
mit him  to  remam  long  in  a  ckwe  or  oonatrained 
)>o6ition,  made  this  as  well  ha  other  hopeless  con- 
trivances be  laid  aside.* 

There  were  undoubtedly  at  this  time  many  pre- 
posals  made  to  the  ex-emperor  by  the  army,  who^ 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Loire^  wete  sttU  ani- 
mated  by  a  thirst  of  revenge,  and  a  sense  of  irri^ed 
honour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thev  would  nave 
received  Napoleon  with  acclamation;  oot  if  he  could 
not,  or  would  not,  pursue  a  coarse  ao  desperate  in 
1814,  when  he  had  still  a  considerable  army^  and  a 
respectable  extent  of  territory  remaining,  it  must 
have  seemed  much  more  ineligiMe  in  1816,  when  hk 
numbers  were  so  much  more  disproportioned  thaa 
they  had  formerly  been,  and  when  his  best  generals 
h«d  embraced  the  cause  of  the  BoiirtMlia^  onfled  out 
of  France.  Napoleon's  condition,  had  he  emhrai^e^ 
this  alternative,  would  have  been  that  of  the  chief  of 
a  roving  tribe  of  warriors^  stragghng  for  existence^ 
with  ebual  misery  to  themselves  and  Che  eountries 
through  which  they  wandered^  until  at  kagth  broken 
down  and  destroyed  by  superior  force. 

Rejecting  this  expedient,  ind  all  o^era  haTiitf 
been  found  equally  objectionable,  the  only  alternative 
which  remained  was  to  smrenaer  his  person,  eith^ 
to  the  allied  ppiwers  as  a  body,  or  lo  any  of  tneni  m 
particular.  The  former  course  wonld  have  been  dfe^ 
flcult,  unless  Napoleon  had  adopted  the  idea  of 
resorting  to  it  earwer,  which,  in  the  v)e#  of  his  es- 
cape by  sea,  he  had  omitted  to  do.  Neither  hail  he 
time  to  negotiate  with  anf  of  the  alhed  sevareifisws, 
or  of  traveling  back  to  Paria  for  thejmrpose,  with 
any  chance  of  personal  aafoty,  for  the  Royalists  were 
now  everywhere  holding  the  aauewleafey<  and  mor^ 
than  one  of  his  generals  had  been  amadud  wad  kflied 
by  them. 

He  was  cedped  np,  therefete^  m  Roeh«fbrt,t  al* 
though  the  white  flag  was  already  about  to  be  hoistBd 
there,  and  the  oommaodaat  respeetfaHy  fainted  ths 
neoessitv  of  bis  departure.  It  pMt  have  bees  an- 
ticipated by  Napoleon,  that  be  tnn(ht  besoon  deprived 
of  the  cover  or  the  batteries  of  tos  isle  of  Aix.  The 
foci  is,  (thoQch  we  believe  notgeneiatty  hnoarn,)  that 
on  the  18th  jTuly,  Lord  Gastlei^ffh  vnote  to  Admi- 
ral Sir  Henry  Hotham,  commandngofeape  Pinia^ 
terre,  sngf^estlog  to  hiin  &e  propriety  of  aitackina 
with  a  pairt  of  his  forces  the  two  frigates  in  tha  raaos 
of  the  isle  d'Aix,  having  first  ii^ormed  the  commando 
ant  that  they  did  so  in  the  oaiMcity  of  albss  of  &a 
King  of  France,  and  plaeiiw  it  apot  his  responsibil- 
ity »  he  fired  on  thorn  from  the  batieriee.  Napdesa 
oouki  not,  indeed^  know  for  oeitain  that  anch  a  plan 

•  ffisTary,  t.  tt.  p.  14*;  Las  CiMs.  t  L  pp.  «MJ  1 

*  V  At  RoelwfiMt,  the  empeittr  mi  at  Vk  prelkliii :  iiiswUi/t 
were  tomlantly  grovped  mwid  tksjmn  i  asa  aoUM—lisDe  oo*- 
tniud  to  bo  fts«antjy  repeated.  He  leads  the  aana  sert  of  bib 
as  if  at  die  Tdltenos  t  im  4b  9ot  approach Ij^D^sw  noce  fiv 
qaenUy ;  ne  scafeely  leceltai  any  pe^soiw  barKrtiasd  and  tfs- 
vi^.'VLAsCUIaMk  1  i  P^at] 
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ifiu  actoaTIi^in  esdatence,  afid  thout  to  be  attempted,  '  sfwtn- from  the  admM.  Ci4)tain  Utaitland  obfleiredi 

but  yet  must  Kave  beea  awara  of  its  probability,  theviBitonthataccountwasuiineoessary,afihewou]a. 

when  the  Rovalist  party  were  becombg  everywhere  have  forwarded  the  answer  so  ao^n  as  received ;  and 

Buperlor,  ana  their  emblems  were  assumed  in  ihe  add<?d,  he  did  not  approve  of  frequent  communication 

ncigiibouring  toiwn  of  Rochelle.    It  ia,  therefore,  in  by  flags  of  truce  :  tnus  repelling  rather  than  inviting 

vain  to  state  Bonaparte^a  aabsequent  conduct,  aa  a  them..  The  conference  was  resumed  after  breakfast, 

volantary  confidence  reposed  by  liim  in  the  honour  Captain  Maitland  having,  in  the  mean  timc^  sent  for 

of  England.    He  was  precisely  in  the  condition  of  Captain  Sartorius  of  the  Slaney,  to  be  witness  oi 

the ,  oommandant  of  a  besieged  town,  who  has  the  what  passed.    In  this  moat  impprtant  conference, 

choice  of  surrendering,  or  encountering  the  risks  of  we  hold  it  uniust  to  Captain  Maitland  to  use  anv 

a  storm.    Neither  was  it  open  for  him  to  contend.  <  other  words  than  his  own,  copied  from  his  Journalt 

other  allied  the  original  of  which  we  have  ourselves  had  the  ad- 
vantaj^c  of  seeing  :— 

"  When  breakfaBt  was  over,  wo  retired  to  the  aAer-cafain. 
Count  Las  Cuacn  then  said,  '  The  emperor  is  so  anxious  to  spare 
the  flnthfir  effUslbfi  of  haman  blood,  that  he  will  r*ococd  tu  Aino 
ijca  in  snjr  way  the  British  (ovvnHiieDt  chooacv  to  sanction,  either 
in  a.  Fmocb  ship  of  war,  a  vessi'l  armed  enjlute,  a  hfiercbant  ves- 
scr,  or  even  in  a  Britisli  ship  of  war. '  To  tras  I  answered,  '  I  havo 
no  autliority  to  agree  to  any  arranirement  of  that  son.  nor  do  t 
beliera  my  fOT'-''""*^<>^  would  consent  to  It ;  but  I  thJnk  I  ma)^ 
venture  U>  rerxiivc  him  into  this  ship,  and  convey  him  to  Bnglaml : 
if.  hotoever,'  I  added,  'fu  euionta  that  fkais  I  cannot  aUtr  into 
OK)  protalUt  aa  te  the  reefufon  ae  nsy  wet  with,  as,  even  in  the 
ctue  J  have  mentioned,  1  Mali  he  acting  on  my  awn  rttftmsitUUVT 
Mi  amnoe  be  nre  that  U  mvU  nett  with  the  ofpnhnan  tf  tna 
British  gvoemmtnt. 

"  There  was  a  creat  deal  of  eonveiution^n  this  subject,  in  the 
coorw  of  wtiicbXueien  BrmaiMirto's  name  wn  mentioned,  and 
the  manner  in  whirh  he  had  lived  in  England  alluded  to ;  bat  I 
iorariaUy  assured  Las  Casea  meet  expUcitly,  that  I  had  do  tu- 
tboiity  tu  make  oonditioDS  of  any  soft,  as  to  Ni^oleon's  leoop* 
tiott  in  Bnf  tand.  In  fact,  I  could  not  have  dune  otherwise,  stnee» 
with  the  exoeptJoa  of  the  order,  [inserted  at  page  939,1 1  had  no* 


that  he  selected  the  British,  out  of  all  the 
powers,  with  whom  to  treat  upon  this  occasion. 
Like  the  commandant  in  the  case  above  supposed,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  surrent^ring  to  those 
who  were  the  immediate  besiegers,  and  therefore  he 
was  compelled  to  apply  for  terms  of  safety  to  him 
who  alonepossessed  the  direct  power  of  granting  it, 
that  is,  to  Captain  Fradarick  Maitland,  of  the  BeUer* 
ophoQ. 

Napoleon  opened  a  communication  with  this  offi- 
aer  on  the  lOyi  July,  by  two  of  his  attendanta,  Gen- 
eral Savary  and  Count  Las  Cases,  under  pretence  of 
mquiring  about  a  safe-conduct,— a  passport  whicn 
Napoleon  pretended  to  expect  from  England,  and 
which,  he  said,  had  been  promised  to  l.im,  without 
stating  by  whom.  Under  this  round  aasertion,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground,  Messrs. 
Savary  andLaa  Cases  desired  to  know  whether 
Captaip  sMaiiland  would  permit  the  frigateato  sail 
with  him  umBtermptedi  or  at  least  give  him  leave 
to  proceed  in  a  neutral  veasel.  Captain  Maitland« 
without  hesitadon,  declared  that  he  would  not  per- 
jpit  any  armed  vessel  to  put  to  sea  from  the  port  of 
Kochefort.  "It  was  equally  out  of  his  nower,"  he 
stated,  "  to  allow  the  emperor  to  proceed  in  a  ncn- 
tral  vessel,  without  tha  sanction  of  Admiral  Hotham, 
JiJB  commandmg  ofBeer."  He  ofiered  to  write  to 
that  officer,  however,  and  the  Freocn  gentlemen 
having  assented,  he  wrote,  in  their  presence,  to  the 
itdmiml,  announomg  the  comtnunicatton  he  had  re- 
ceived. a:nd  requeating  otders  for  his  guidance.  Thia 
lyas  all  but  a  prelude  to  the  real  subject  of  negotia- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Rovigo  (Savary)  and  Count  Las 
Cases  remained  two  or  three  hotira  on  board,  and 
said  all  the y  oould  to  impreaa  Captain  Maitland  with 
the  idea,  that  Napoleon's  retiramsnt  was  a  matter  of 
caeiocLnot  of  compulsion,  and  that  it  was  the  iator- 
ejH  of  Britain  to  consont.to  his  going  to  America  \  a 
meaaure,  they  .said,  which  waa  aolelv  dictated  \o 
him  by  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  save  human  blood. 
Qaptein  Afai/lana  aoked  the  natural  qaaaiioiit  wMeh 
wo  give  in  his  owit  Woios : — 

"  *  aaiminr  the  BHtU  ■mnvMst  riuBld  be  tafaned  to  nasi 
a  passport,  for  BonsMite's  soma  to  Aaiariea,  wtat  pledle  eould 
M  dve  that  he  \^oiad  iMt  i»ttfn.  and  Mt  Eofland,  as  weQ  as  all 
Rtfrope.  to  the  same  expense  of  bkiod  and  treasure  that  baa  Jott 
bean  ineisivd?* 

"  Gemnd  Sftvan  naife  the  foUowinc  reply :— '  When  the  em* 
nerar  first  abdioated  the  throne  uf  Fraoqe,  Ms  raooval  was  hroudU 
ibbot  by  a  fiietion.  at  the  bead  of  which  w&s  Tiilleyfatld,  and  the 
aoMM  dftbenatsMi  was  not  eonsultad  t  hot  in  tha  evMent  inaunoe 
ipe  bai  vohntaaiy  ffsifned  tbs  power.  The  inmienee  he  onoe 
bad  over  the  Fxeoch  people  h  jfOMl ;  m  tbot  eoMidcrable  ehangS 
hcsjakeo  plare  in  their  aentiments  (owards  umtsiBcebe  went 
W  Bma ;  and  he  eould  nevnr  regain  the  uowor  he  had  over  their 
{Dihds :  therefore,  be  wonld  pmAr  retinnf.  iolo  bbscuHty,  where 
he.tnight  4od  his  days  w  peace  and  traDatnllity ;  and  w4re  be  tb^ 
hcA^sL^  ascend  the  tbrooe  again,  he  would  deal ine  it' 

"^  tf  tiutu  the  eaae,'  aaidcaptain  Maitland,  *  why  not  ask  an 
a«ywm  la  BngMndl*  Bavary  answered,  'There  are  many  r»a>- 
^  his  not  wiiUng  to  reside  id  Bngiaad ;  the  ellSitte  iatno 

_  p  and  ooldi  it  b  too  dearnucat  hBwooldba,aaltvmro« 

I  the  centre  ofevery  change  and  revolution  that  migfai  take  plaoe 
there,  and  would  be  sulqect  to  suspicion ;  he  has  heed  accusUxii- 
•d  to  oodiliier  the  Bug Ibh  ah  his  most  invetemte  enemies,  and 
tbsiy  hove  been  induBed  to  look  upon  Urn  ai  anMnster,  witboni 
ote  ef  the  wtiios  ofa  human  bebf^' " 

Cfq>taifl  Knkifat  of  the  Falmoath  was  present  do- 
ling the  whole  of  this  oonversatfon,  from  which 
Captam.  Maitland,  like  an  able  diplomatiat,  drew  a 
aonclusion  reapeeiing  the  affairsor  Napoleon,  exact- 
ly cfppoaite  from  that  which  thay  endeavoured  to  im- 
pfesa  ujpon  him,  and  cooclndad  that  ha  ranst  be  in 
extremity. 

On  the  14th  Jnly,  Count  Las  Cases  again  came  on 

lard  the  Bellerophon,  now  attended  by  General 

>imt  Lallemand.   Ilia  pretext  of  the  visit  was,  to 

whether  Captain  Mmtland  faadreceived  any  an- 
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inatractipna  fw  my  suidance,  and  was,  of  oouise,  fai  total  Jgno- 
lance  of  the  intention  of  his  na^eety's  ministers  aa  to  his  futare 
disposal.  One  of  the  last  obsenrations  Las  Cases  made,  before 
quittlns  the  ship,  was,  'Under  all  cirumstanees,  I  have  Kttle 
doubt  wat  you  will  see  the  emperor  on  board  the  Bellerophon  s** 
and,  in  ikct,  Bonaparte  must  have  delemiiped  on  that  step  before* 
Las  Gases  came  on  board,  as  his  letter  to  iiis  Royal  Hiabness  thv 
Prince  B^nt  ia  dated  die  13th  of  July,  the  day  before  thia  coa> 
venation?' 

The  Count  Laa  Cases  gives  nearly  a  almilar 
detail  of  drcumstancea,  with  a  colouring  which  is 
exaggerated,  and  an  arrangement  of  dates,  which  is 
certamly  inaccurate.  It  itiudt  be  also  noticed  that 
Count  Las  Casea  dissembled  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Engliah  language ;  and  therefore,  if  any  miataka 
had  occurred  betwixt  him  and  Captian  Maitland, 
who  apoke  French  with  difficulty,  he  had  himself  so 
far  to  blame  for  it*  Of  the  visit  on  board  the  BellCr- 
ophim  on  the  10th,  af^er  giving  the  same  statement 
as  Captait)  Maitlatid,  concerning  the  application  for 
the  passport,  the  count  states,  "It  waa  auggested  to 
us  to  go  to  England,  and  we  were  assored  we  had  no- 
room  to  fear  any  bad  treatment."t 

On  the  14th,  bdng  th^  date  pf  his  second  visit,  he 

Jtates,  that  there  waa  a  repetition  of  the  invitation  to 
Sngfand,  and  the  terma  on  which  it  was  recom- 
mended. "Captain  Maitland,''  he  says,  "  told  him, 
that  if  rite  emperor  chose  immediately  to  embark,  he 
had  authority  to  receive  him  on  board,  and  c<mduct 
him  to  England."  This  is  so  expressed  as  to  l6ad 
the  reader  to  believe  that  Captain  Maitland  spoke  to 
the  count  of  some  new  directions  or  orders  which  he 
had  received,  or  pretended  to  have  received,  concern 
ing  Bonaparte.  Such  an  inference  would,  be  entirely 
erroneous:  no  new  or  extended  authority  wad  re- 
ceived by  Captain  Maitland,  nor  was  he  capable  ol 
insinuating  the  existence  of  such.  His  sole  instruc- 
tions Were  contained  in  ^the  orders  of  Admiral 
Hotnam,  quoted  at  f,  S23,  directing  him,  should  he  be 
so  fortunate  aa  to  intercept  Bonaparte,  to  transfer 
him  to  the  ship  he  command^,  to  make  sail  for  a 
British  port,  and,  when  arrived  tbere.  to  commu- 
mcata  instantly  whb  the  port-adtniral,  or  with  the 
Admiralty. 

Count  Lifs  Cases  makes  Captait\  Maitland  proceed 
to  assure  him  and  Savary,  that,  "mhis  <)wn  private 
opinion.  Napoleon  would  find  in  England  all  the  re- 
spect and  good  treatment  to  which  he  could  make 
any  pretenaion ;  that  th«re,  the  princes  and  mmlatara 
dkf  not  exercise  the  abaohite  authoritv  used  on  tbecon- 
tineitt,  and  that  tha  English  people  had  a  hberahtyoT 

•  ("  Our  situation  was  quite  sufficient  io  remove  aiuraainlee  I 
might  otherwiie  hav«  entnrtaioed^.aad  rendered  tbia  littJe  decep- 
tion pantonaliie."— Las  Casks,  t.  l  p.  38.)        ,  .    -»     * 

t  '^Uao«sfutsufs6redenous  reodre  en  AntWterM,  et  alBnnf 
du'rm  ne  pouvaft  ydraindra  aucun  mauvais  traitement."— Avmil 
« lot  GoMS,  L  i.  p.  i.  p^SB. 
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Ofunion,  and  g»n«T08it]r  of  Mntunent  supenor  to  that 
entertained  by  sovereigns."  Count  Laa  Cases  states 
himself  to  have  replied  to  the  panegyric  on  England, 
by  an  oration  in  praise  of  Bonaparte,  in  which  he  de> 
scribed  him  as  retiring  from  a  contest  which  he  had 
yet  the  means  of  supporting,  in  order  that  his  name 
apd  rights  might  not  serve  as  a  pretext  to  prolong 
dvil  war.  The  count,  according  to  his  own  narra- 
tive, concluded  by  saving  that,  "  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  the  emperor  might  come  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  and  go  to  England  with 
Captain  Maitland,  for  tne  purpose  of  receiving  pass- 
ports for  America."  Captain  Maitland  desired  it 
should  be  understood,  that  he  by  no  means  warrant- 
ed that  such  would  be  granted. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  says  Las  Cases,  '*  I 
never  supposed  the  passports  would  be  granted  to 
us ;  but  as  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  remain  in 
future  a  personal  stranger  to  political  events,  we 
saw,  without  alarm,  the  probability  that  we  might  be 
pr^ented  from  leaving  England ;  but  to  that  point 
all  our  fears  and  suppositions  were  hmited.  Such, 
too,  was  doubtless  the  belief  of  Maitland.  I  do 
him,  as  well  as  the  other  officers^  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  sincere,  and  of  good  faith,  in  the 
painting  they  drew  us  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation."* 

The  envoys  returned  to  Napoleon,  who  held,  ac- 
cording to  Las  Cases,  a  sort  of  council,  in  which 
they  considered  all  the  chances.  The  plan  of  the 
Danish  vessel,  and  that  of  the  chasse-mar6e,  were 
given  up  as  too  perilous;  the  British  cruiser  was 
pronounced  too  strong  to  be  attacked ;  there  remain- 
ed only  the  alternative  of  Napoleon's  joining  the 
troops,  and  renewing  the  war,  or  accepting  Captain 
Maitland' s  offer  by  going  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 
The  former  was  rejected ;  the  latter  plan  adopted ;  and 
'*  then,"  says  M.  Las  Cases,  ''  Napoleon  wroU  to  the 
Prince  RegentJ^-f  The  letter  follows^  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  date  is  omitted.  This  is  probably 
the  reason  why  Count  Las  Cases  did  not  discover 
that  his  memory  was  betraying  him,  since  that 
date  must  have  reminded  him  that  the  letter  was 
written  be/orc,  not  a/ter,  the  conference  of  the  14th 
Julv. 

From  this  narrative  two  things  are  plain ;  L  That 
no  terms  of  capitulation  were  made  with  Captain 
Maitland.  U.  That  it  is  the  object  of  Count  Las 
Cases  to  insinuate  the  belief  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arguments  used  by  Captain  Maitland, 
supported  by  the  British  officers  present,  that  Las 
Cases  was  induced  to  recommend,  and  Napoleon  to 
adopt,  the  st^  of  surrendering  himself  on  board  the 
Bellerophon.  But  this  whole  inference  is  disproved 
by  two  small  ciphers  i  the  date,  namely,  of  13^  of 
July  on  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince  B^ent, 
which,  therefore,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  been  written  in  consequence  of  a  conference 
betwixt  Las  Cases  and  Captam  Maitland,  and  a  con- 
sultation betwixt  Napoleon  and  his  followers :  which 
conference  and  consultation  did  not  take  place  till 
the  \4th  of  July.  The  resolution  was  taken,  and  the 
letterwntten,  the  day  before  all  those  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  English  people  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Captain  Maitland ;  and  the  faith  of  Napoleon  was 

f  rounded  upon  the  impersonal  suggestion  to  go  to 
:ngland,t  made  to  Las  Cases  and  Savary  on  their 
first  visit  to  the  Bellerophon.  The  visit  of  the  Uth, 
doubtless,  confirmed  the  resolution  wliich  nad  been 
adopted  the  preceding  day. 

No  delay  now  intervened.  On  the  same  14th  of 
July,  General  Baron  Gourmand  was  sent  ofi'with 
the  letter,  so  often  mentioned,  addressed  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  which  was  in  these  well-known 
terms : 

,._  „  '  "Rochefort,Ju]yl«h,  ISIB. 

**  RoTAi,  Hniinass, 

A  viriini  to  the  fiLRtJom  which  diitraet  mjr  eottntrr,  nnd  to  tl» 
tnmity  of  the  ffreatort  powara  nf  fiumpo,  l  Wve  terminatod  mj 
poliueai  career,  and  1  eome,  like  Tbcmistodea,  to  throw  myMf 

•  [Lai  Cue*,  t  i.  p.  ».l 

t  "  Alon  Napol£on  ^crivlt  au  Prince  Regent **—J'otima2.  t  i 
p.  83. 

^^^^.  ^' ^bere  Laa  Cftiei  My,  "iTiiiomfvetfeiltous  to 
«»  to  Gopaod.** 


upon  the  iMMptality  ofUie 
pmeeUon  ortlMir  la%r« ;  1 
aa  the  anoat  powerful,  the 
ofaoy 


Captain  Maitland  informed  Count  Las  Cases,  that 
he  would  despatch  General  Gourgaod  to  BnglaDd, 
by  the  Sianey,  and  himself  prepare  to  receive  Napo- 
leon and  his  suite.  General  GkHugaud  proposed  to 
write  to  Count  Bertrand  instantly,  when,inprew&09 
and  hearing  of  his  brother  officers,  Captains  Sarto- 
rius  and  Gambier,  Captain  Maitland  gave  another 
instance  of  his  anxiety  not  to  be  misondentood  on 
this  important  occasion. 

**  When  Oeneral  Oouifaud  waa  aboat  to  write  tte  lettCT.  fie 
prevent  any  ftitura  muundentaDdina,  I  aaid,  *  M.  Laa  Caaee.  f«B 
wiU  recollect  that  1  am  not  anthorized  to  atip<baie  at  to  the  noe^ 
tion  of  Bonapaitc  in  Enclaml,  but  ihat  he  moat  eoaUer  hynnHf 
entirely  at  the  diapoaal  ofhia  Royal  Hirhoeaa  the  Prince  Regent.* 
He  anawered,  '  1  am  petftfitly  awara  of  that,  and  have  akuidy 
acquainted  the  emperor  with  what  you  aaid  on  the  rahieet.'  ** 

Captain  Maitland  subjoins  the  following  natoral 
and  just  remark  :^ 

"  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  HmdedarsiioB  \mA 
been  given  in  an  oflScial  written  farm ;  and  ooald  i  have  Ibteaem 
the  dtocutsions  which  afterward  took  place,  and  wUch  will  ap- 
pear \n  lite  acquel.  I  undoubtedly  should  have  dons  so ,-  but  aa  I 
repeatedly  made  it  m  the  presence  of  wftneaies,  it  did  aoC  occur 
to  me  aa  being  necessary ;  and  how  eoold  a  stronger  peoof  be  ad- 
duced, that  no  stipolaUons  were  agreed  to  K^wciingthe 
tion  of  Bona^rte  m  England,  than  the  fiict  of  that  nbtfaei  _ 
dnced  to  writing?  which  certainly  would  have  been  ilc  caae, 
any  (hvourable  terms  been  demanded  on  the  part  of  M.  Laa  Ci 
and  agreed  to  by  me." 

To  conclude  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  we  add 
Captain  Maitland's  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Admiralty  on  14th  July : — 

**  For  the  infbnnatioo  of  the  Lonla  CommiaaiooerB  of  the  AiA> 


miralty,  1  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Count  Lea  Caaea  ani 
General  Lallemand  tms  day  caaae  on  hoard  hia  m^ieaty'a  ahip 
under  my  command,  with  a  piopoeai  fivn  Go«ot  Beitiwid  tatmm 
to  receive  on  board  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fiv  the  puipoae  ot 
throwing  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Prince  Reyeu.  Coa- 
oeiving  myself  authoriaed  by  their  lovMbi,  aeeret  oni«T.  I  have 
aooeded  to  the  proposai.  ana  he  is  to  cmMdE  en  hoard  thia  aUp 
to-morrow  moiplng.  That  no  mioundeiataading  nudiC  ariae,  i 
tiave  explicitly  and  clearly  explained  to  Count  Laa  Caaea,  that  I 
have  no  authority  whatever  for  grantjag  tarma  of  any  aort,  bat 
tliat  all  I  caa  do  to  to  carry  him  and  his  aulfca  to  Enfiaod.  u»  ha 
lecehred  in  aaob  manner  aa  Ua  royal  V^amm  maydaem  expe- 
dient.'* 

Is  it  in  human  nature  to  sappose,  that  a  British 
officer,  with  two  others  of  the  same  rank  aa  wit- 
neases  of  the  whole  negotiation,  would  haye  ex- 
pressed himself  otherwise  than  as  truth  warranted, 
m  a  case  which  was  sore  to  be  so  atrictly  inqioirea 
intol 

On  the  16th  of  July,  18I&  Napoleon  finaHy  left 
France,  to  the  history  of  which  he  had  added  eo 
much  of  victory,  and  ao  much  of  defeat:  the  coun- 
try which  his  rise  had  saved  fi-om  civil  oiacord  and 
foreigii  invasion,  and  which  his  Ml  consigned  to 
both ;  in  a  word,  that  fair  land  to  which  he  had  been 
so  long  as  a  deity,  and  was  in  future  to  be  of  less 
import  than  the  meanest  peasant  on  the  soil.  Hs 
was  accompanied  by  four  of  his  generals— Bertrand, 
Savary,  Lallemand,  and  Montholon,  and  by  Count 
Las  Cases,  repealcidly  mentioned  as  coonaellor  of 
state.  Of  these,  Bertrand  and  Montholon  had  thor 
ladies  on  board,  with  three  children  belonging  to 
Count  Bertrand,  and  one  of  Count  Montnolon'si 
The  son  of  Las  Cases  accoinpanied  the  emperor  as 
a  page..  There  were  nine  officers  of  inferior  rank* 
and  thirty- nine  domestics.  The  principal  persons 
were  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  the  others 
in  the  corvette. 

Bonaparte  came  out  of  Aiz  roads  on  board  of  ttis 
Epervier.  Wind  and  tide  being  against  the  brig; 
Captain  Maitland  sent  the  barge  of  the  Bellerophon 
to  transport  him  to  that  ship.  Most  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Epervier  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and 
they  continued  to  cheer  the  emperor  wfaue  their 
voices  could  be  heard.  He  was  received  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  respectfully,  but  without  any  aslnis 
or  distinguished  hononia.§    As  Captain  Maitlaiid 

i  V*  Bonaparte's  dreaa  waa  an  dIve-eolonBd  peal  ooat  mm  a 
grpeii  uttiferni,  wirh  aear^et  r^pe  and  eana.  graao  lap^  tames 
hack  and  edaed  with  acnriet.  akirfa  heobed  bMtk  with  Kwla  Inrai 
embroiderod  in  cold,  plain  augai^ktaf  btttto 
beine  the  uniform  of  chatttttr  s  cftcnol 
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^eott  poSaa  oif  fib  b^U  aaJTaadreasiiig  him  in  a 
linn  tone  of  ^<aee,  said,  **  I  come  to  place  myiielf 
undtf  the  protection  of  your  prince  and  lawB.**  Hie 
manner  waa  uncommonly  pleaaing,  and  he  dis- 
played much  addreai  in  aeizms  upon  opportunitiee 
of  saying  thinc(8  flattering  to  tne  nearers  whom  he 
wiahed  to  conciliate.* 

As  when  formerly  on  board  Captain  Ushers  ves- 
sel, Bonaparte  ahowed  great  cunositv  concerning 
the  disdpune  of  the  ship,  and  ezpressea  considerable 
sorprise  that  the BritisI^  ve^saeU  should  so  easSy  defeat 
the  French  ships,  which  were  heavier,  larger,  and 
better  manned  than  tl^y.  Captain  Maitland  ac- 
coonted  for  this  by  the  greater  experience  of  the  men 
and  officers.  The  ez-emperor  examined  the  ma- 
rines also,  andrpleased  with  their  appearance^  said 
to  Bertrand,  "How  much  might  be  done  with  a 
hundred  thousand  such  menr  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel,  he  particularly  admired  the  si- 
lence and  good  order  of  the  crew  while  going 
throu^  their  manceuvres,  in  comparison  to*  a 
French  vessel,  *'  where  everyone,'*  he  said,  ",talks 
and  gives  orders  at  once."  when  about  to  quk  the 
BcIIerophon,  he  adverted  to  the  same  subject,  say- 
ing, there  had  been  less  noise  on  board  that  vessel 
wiin  six  hundred  men,  in  the  whole  passage  from 
Rochefbrt,  than  ^e  crew  of  the  Epervier,  wiUi  only 
one  hundred,  had  contrived  to  make  between  the  isle 
d'Aix  and  Basque  roads. 

He  8poko>  too,  of  the  British  army  in  an  eqnal 
style  of  praise,  and  was  joined  by  bu  officers  in  do- 
ing so.  One  of  the  French  officers  observing  that 
the  l^nglish  cavalry  were  superb,  Captain  Maitland 
observed,  that  in  England,  thejr  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  ike  inmntrv.  "  x  ou  are  right,^  said  the  French 
pantleman ;  ''^ there  is  none  sucq  in  the  world  3  there 
IS  DO  making  an  impression  on  themi  you  might  as 
well  attempt  to  charge  through  a  wall;  and  their  fire 

G  tremendous.''  Bertrand  reported  to  Captain  Mait- 
jn^  thai  Napoleon  had  communicated  to  him  hia 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  foUo^ving 
words: — ^*The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  th^  manage- 
ment of  an  army,  is  fully  equal  to  myself^  with  the  ad- 
iranta{^  of  possessing  more  prudence."  This  we 
Donoeife  tp  be  the  genuine  unbiased  opinion  of  one 
neat  soldier  concerning  another.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Napoleon  could  on  other  occasions,  express  him- 
lelf  in  a  strain  of  depreciation,  whieh  could  only 
[owes  him  who  used  it,  towards  la  rival  in  the  .art  of 
war. 

During  the  whole  passage^  notwithstandiog  his 
situation,  and  the  pamfiil  unoertainty  under  which 
iie  laboured.  Napoleon  seemed  always  tranquil,  and 
n  good  temper  rt  at  times,  he  even  approached  to 
{heerAdnsas.    He  spoke  with  tenderness  of  his  wife 

lie  %#orB  tiieitn.  or  artmd  eroM  of  the  lofioa  of  honour,  and  the 
maU  erota  of  tibat  order ;  the  iron  crown ;  and  tha  oafcxit  ap* 
Nta&d  la  tae  buttoD-bofe  af  Us  left  ImaL  Ha  bad  a  oaaP 
{ocked  bat,  wilh  a  W-eoIoured  cockade,  plain  fold-failted  ewoid, 
dilitary  boon,  and  white  waJstooat  and  breechee.  Tha  ftOowlDf 
lay  b»  apoearad  tn  iboae,  with  gdd  booklee.  and  lilk  itoddngi^ 
ho  draia  ha  alwaye  wore  afterward,  wnOa  with  roe.**— MaiT' 

"  C  Rear-Admiral  Rothtm  came  to  riiit  tha  emparor,  and  ia< 
nainad  to  dinner.  From  the  queatione  aaked  by  If  aooleon  tela* 
ita  to  lib  iMp,  ha  aipreaed  a  wish  to  knew  wliether  Die  maieaty 
rould  condescend  to  go  on  board  the  foUowioa  day ;  apon  wmep 
be  aniieror  add  he  woaU  breaUbat  wilb  the  adraiial.  acoom> 
aiMfid.bjr  all  Us  allendeata  On  Iha  Mtb,  I  attaoded  bin  an 
caxd  tbaSiueih;  aUtbaboMSraiaxoepttbaeaorfiriBf  oaaoon, 
rere  uberally  done ;  we  went  round  tpe  imp,  and  anmniad  the 
OMt  trifluis  oUeets:  awry  thing  seesied  to  be  in  admiiable 
Admiial  Holbeia  ewiaed,  tbiQuabout,  aU  the  laiiaeiMnt 
r  a  mas  of  rank  and  eaanatJon.  On  oar  leavbof  tha 
IB  m  BMRiinfto  visit  tha  Biiperi>»  MapoleoD  stomed 
!»*»  wi^  of  typ  tuaiq.diawn up 00  the oiailetdeck  toayal^ 
Ha  Bisde  tiiem  parionn  sa^sial  iiaiveuiantai  givins  (■en 
word  of  command  binaalf  $  havint  desfaad  thani  to  ohana 
raoataiaad  peraeiffaff  this  mo^  "waa  not petfenned allpiB> 


C, 


bsr  m  tha  Fraaeh  manaar,  bo  adraiMed  into  tha  midst  of  the 

oUlNB,  Mk  tba  waaeona  aside  <«Hth  his  banda,  and  aensd  a 

gniaul  toi,  poa  af  the  rear  rsnkr  with  wbudi  ba  want  tkmaip 

baaaalfraccotdinfftoaar  matliod.'*->LAa  CASiSrt 

hariag  roprasoBtcd  Napo 
eabin  in  a  most  fanrtal 


p.  A) 


[Sana  of  tha  Loodon 


Toitf  0»  rto  fom  mai,*  '*^*Oaptain  MaldaBd  makea  1 
m~"I  har^ooee  for  aO, bar  to  slata  asaak  distiae 


..       wt]wtim«F.ii&  eominffooboaidaq[abto,tolkai 
h«  «yiittfag  her.  Us  conduct  was  inTaiiablrnat  of  a 
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and  taujsY  cpmplaiMd  ft  Using  separated  tatmi 
tnem,  and  had  tears  in  ms  eyee  when  he  showed 
their  portraits  to  Captain  Maitland.  His  health 
seemed  perfectly  Roodt  but  he  was  oooasioaaliy 
subject  to  somnolency,  proceeding,  perhaps,  from 
the  exhaustion  of  a  consliMtiou  which  had  gone 
through  such  severe  servioe. 

On  23d  July,  thev  passed  Ushant.  Napoleon  re- 
mained long  on  deck/and  cast  many  a  nielaocholy 
look  to  the  coast  of  France,  hut  made  no  observa- 
tions. At  daybreak  on  24th,  the  Bellerophon  was 
off  Dartmouth  j  and  Bonaparte  was  struck,  first 
with  the  boldness  of  the  coast  and  then,  as  he  en- 
tered Torbay,t  with  the  well-known  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  "  It  reminded  him,"  he  said,  '*  of  Porto 
Ferrajo,  in  Elba ;"  an  association  which  must  at 
the  moment  have  awakened  strange  remembrances 
in  the  mind  of  the  dcM;>oaed  emperor. 

The  Bellerophon  nad  hardly  anchored,  wheii  pr- 
ders  came  from  the  admiral.  Lord  Keith,  whieh 
were  soon  after  seconded  by  others  from  the  admi- 
ralty, enjoining  that  no  one,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station,  shoukT be  permitted  to  come  on  board  die 
Bellerophoo,  excepting  the  officers  and  mea.h^ 
longing  to  the  ship.  On  the  26th,  the  vessel  reeetvsd 
orders  to  mo^e  round  to  Plymoutn  Sonnd, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  newspspers  which  were 
brought  on  board  tended  to  impress  anxiety  and 
consternation  among  the  unbaimy  fugitives.  The 
report  was  generally  ciroulated  bv  these  periodical 
p^lications,  that  Bonaparte  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  land,  hut  would  oe  presently  sent  off  to  St. 
Helena,  as  the  safest  place  for  detaining  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Napoleon  himself  became  alarmed, 
and  anxiously  desirous  of  seeing  Lord  Keith,  who 
had  expressed  himself  sensible  of  some  kindness 
which  bis  nephew.  Captain  Elphinstoiie,  of  the  7(th 
Hussars,  had  received  from  the  emperor,  whi^n 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Walenoa  Bnch 
an  interview  accordingly  took  place  betwixt  the 
noble  admiral  and  the  late  emiieior,  upon  the  asth 
July,  but  without  snr  results  of  impcirtanee,  ss  Lord 
Ketth  was  not  then  possessed  of  the  deoisioft  of  the 
British  government 

The  pnrensy  of  popnlar  cariosity,  whieh^  predomi- 
nating in  all  free  states,  seems  to  be  carried  to  the 
utmost  excess  by  the  English  nation*  caused  saeh 
numbers  of  boats  to  surround  the  Bellerophon,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  peremptory  osders  ot  the  admi- 
ralty, and  in  spite  of  the  eebrts  of  the  man-of- wet's 
boatk  which  maintained  constant  guaid  round  the 
vessel^  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  at  die 
prescribed  distance  of  a  eable's  length  from  the 
ship,  lliey  incurred  the  risk -of  being  run  down,— 
of  Mmie;,  as  they  mightappr^end,  shot,  (for  muskets 
were  discharged  mr  the  purpose  of  intimidation,) 
of  all  the  dangers  of  a  naval  combat,  rather  than 
lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  emperor  whom 
they  had  heard  so  much  of  When  he  appeared 
he  was  greeted  with  hunas,  which  he  retitmsd 
with  bows,  but  eonld  not  help  expressing  his  won- 
der at  the  eagerness  of  popnlar  curiosity,  wnieh 
he  vras  not  accustomed  to  see  in  such  s  pitch  of  ex 
citation. 

On  the  evening^f  the  80th  of  Julr,  MsJor^Genera. 
Sir  Henrjr  Bnnonry,  one  of  the  under  Secretaries  of 
State,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  final  kitentions 
of  the  British  government,  for  the  disposal  of  Bo- 
naparte and  his  suite.  Upon  the  81st,  Lord  Keith 
and  Sir  Hennr  waited  upon  the  ex-emperor,^  on 
board  of  the  Belleropho^  to  communicate  t9  hnn 
the  unpleasing  tidings;  They  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Meike,  the  aeoretary  of  Lord  Keith,  whose  pres- 
ence was  deemed  necessaiy  as  a  witness  to  what 
passed.  Napoleon  received  the  admu-al  and  under 
Secretary  of  State  widi  becoming  digmty  and  calm- 
nssB.  Hie  letter  of  Lord  Melville  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admirslty)  was  read  to  the  ex-emperor,  announcmg 

man :  and  in  no  instance  do  I  leeolleet  Mm  to  have  mads  nsa  of 
aradaanraaslon,  or  tohavabcen  foOty  of  anf  Und  of  fR-biaad- 
inf."— iVamOiae,  p.  T2.1     ,       _  .       .  _^    ,  » ,  .    .. 

1 1"  Julj  S4,  wa  anchoiad  at  TiwbaF  about  eight  in  tba  BMn- 
hg  I  Napoleon  bad  lisen  at  six.  and  went  00  the  poop,  vrheaoafaa 
sumfadthe  coast  and  anchoraca.  Iramabiad  by  ba  sbla  to  glfe 
tba  aqrfanationa  ha  ia(iQiMd."*4Jts  OSSsa,  1 1.  p.  41.] 
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Ilk  ibtnrt  deftinadon.  It  ttftted,  that  *'  it  woald  be 
iaoonaatent  widi  the  dntjr  of  the  BritiBh  mmnterB 
ID  their  eoveieigii  and  his  allies,  to  leave  General 
Bona/parte  the  raea&s  or  opportunity  of  again  dis- 
turbing the  peaee  of  Europe— announced  that  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  was  selected  for  his  future  resl- 
dcncei  and  selected  as  such,  because  its  local  situa- 
tion would  permit  his  enjoying  more  freedpm  than 
could  be  compatible  with  adequate  security  else- 
where—that, with  the  exception  of  Generals  Savary 
and  Lallemand,  the  eeneral  might  select  three  offi- 
cers, t(M;ether  with  nis  surgeon,  to  attend  him  to 
St  Helena-— that  twdve  domestics  would  also  be 
allowed."  The  same  document  stated,  that  "the 
pertons  who  might  attend  upon  him  would  be  liable 
to  a  certain  degree  of  restraint,  and  could  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  island  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Bridsh  government^'  Lastly,  it  was  announced 
that  ^  Rear-Admiral   Sir  George   Cockburn,   ap- 

Stinted  to  the  chief  command  ot  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  would  be  presently  ready  to  sail,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  General  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena, 
and  therefore  it  was  deshrable  that  he  should  without 
delay  make  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  form 
hiasDitt."* 

The  letter  was  read  in  French  to  Bonaparte  by 
Sh^  Henry  Banbury.  He  listened  without  impa- 
tience, interraption,  or  emotion  of  any  kind.  When 
he  was  requested  to  state  if  he  had  any  renly,  he 
began,  with  gfeat  calmness  of  manner  and  muonisss 
of  oonntenance.  to  declare  that  he  solemnly  protested 
against  the  orders  which  had  been  read— that  the 
mitjah  ministry  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  him  in 
the  way  proposed— that  he  appealed  to  the  British 

K»ple  and  the  laws— «nd  asked  what  was  the  tri- 
nal  which  he  ought  to  appeal  to.  '*  I  am  com&" 
he  continued,  **  voluntarily  to  throw  myself  on  the 
ho4»itaUty  of  your  nation— I  am  not  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  if  1  wAs,  have  a  right  to  be  treated  acconl- 
iiig  to  the  law  of  nations.  But  I  am  eome  to  this 
country  a  passenger  on  board  one  of  your  vessels, 
after  a  previons  negotiation  with  the  commander. 
If  he  had  told  me  I  was  to  be  a  prisoner,  I  would  not 
have  come.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  receive 
me  on  board,  and  oonv«y  ma  to  Bni^and.  Admi- 
tal  Maitland  said  he  was,  having  received,  or  telliag 
aaehe  had  rsoaved,  spedid  orders  of  government 
ooncemingine.  It  was  a  snare;  then,  that  had  been 
spread  for  me}  I  came  on  board  a  Biritish  vessel  aa 
Iwoold  have  entered  one  of  their  towns— a  veasel 
a  village,  it  is  the  sune  thing.  As  for  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  it  would  be  my  sentence  of  death.  1 
^mand  to  be  received  as  'an  English  dtiien.  How 
many  years  entitle  me  to  be  domiciliated  T' 

Bk  Henry  Banbury  answered,  that  he  believed 
fiDor  werei  necessary.  **  Well  then."  oontimied  Na- 
poleon, **  let  the  Prinoe  Regjsnt  daring  .that  time 
•place  me  under  any  supermtendenee  he  thinks 
proper— let  me  be  placed  in  a  country-houae  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  thirty  leagues  from  every  sea- 
port—place a  commissioned  officer  about  me,  to 
examine  my  correspondence  and  supesiatend  my 
actions  {  or,  if  the  Prince  Regent  should  require 
my  word  of  honour,  perhaps  I  might  give  it.  I 
might  then  enjoy  a  certain  degree  oT  personal  lib- 
erty; and  I  should  have  the  freedom  of  literature. 
In  St  Helena  I  conld  not  live  three  months ;  to  my 
habits  and  constitution  it  would  be  death.  I  am 
used  to  ride  twenty  miles  a-day,— what  am  I  to  do 
on  that  tittle  rock  at  the  end  of  the  world  1  No! 
Botany  bavis  better  than  St  Helena— rprefer  death 
to  St  Heienar^And  what  good  is  my  death  to  do 
ton)  lam  no  longer  a  sovereign.  What  danger 
could  remdt  fifom  my  living  aa  a  private  person  in 
the  heart  of  England,  and  restricted  in  any  way 
which  the  government  should  thii^  proper  1" 

H6  refisired  temtedU  to  the  manner  of  his  oom- 
m^  on  board  the  BellerophDn,  insisting  upon  his 
beuig  perfectlv  free  in  his  choice,  and  that  he  hjid 
preferred  confiding  to  the  hnspitahty  and  generosity 
of  the  Bntish  nation. 

*' Otherwise,"  he  said,  "why  ahotdd  I  not  have 


gone  to  my  fiithei^in-laWj  p^r  to  thejfid^peror  Aler- 
ander^  who  is  my  personal  mend  1  Wb  have  becoma 
enemies,  because  he  wanted  to  annex  Poland  to 
his  dommions,  and  my  popularity  among  the  Pole^ 
was  in  his  way.  But  otherwise  he  was  my  friexid 
and  he  would  not  have  treated  me  in  this  way.  If 
your  government  act  thus,  it  wilt  disgrace  you  m  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  Even  your  own  people  will  blame 
it  Besides,  you  do  not  know  the  feeling  that  my 
death  will  create  both  in  France  and  Italy.  Them 
is,  at  present,  a  high  opinion  of  Englana  in  these 
countries.  Ir  you  Kill  me,  it  will  be  lost,  and  the 
lives  of  many  English  vnll  be  sacrificed.  What 
was  there  to  force  me  to  the  etep  I  took  1  The  tri- 
coloured  flag  was  still  flying  at  oourdeaux,  Nantesi 
and  Rochefortt  The  army  has  not  even  yet  sub- 
mitted. Or,  if  I  had  chosen  to  remain  in  Franc^ 
what  was  there  to  prevent  me  from  remaming 
concealed  for  years  amongst  a  people  so  much  at- 
tached to  mef 

He  then  returned  to  his  negotiation  with  Captain 
Maitland,  and  dwelt  on  the  honours  and  attentiox^s 
shown  to  him  personally  by  that  officer  and  Adnu- 
ral  Hotham.  ^'And^  after  all,  it  was  only  a  anaze 
for  me  \"t  He  agam  enlar;^  on  the  magnce  to 
England  which  was  impending.  **  I  hold  out  to  the 
Prince  Regent,"  he  said.  **  the  orightest  page  in  hta 
history,  in  placing  myself  at  his  mscretion.  Ihave 
made  war  upon  you  for  twenty  years,  and  I  giro 
you  the  highest  proof  of  confidence  by  volunta- 
rily giving  myself  into  the  handi  of  mv  most  mvet- 
erate  ana  constant  enemies.  Uememoer,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  what  I  have  been,  and  how  I  stood  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  TTiia  comted  my  pro- 
tection—'/Aa/  gave  me  his  daughter— sill  aougnt  for 
my  friendship.  I  was  emperor,  acknowledged  by  all 
the  powers  in  Europe,  except  Great  Britain,  andsha 
had  acknowledged  me  as  Chief  OonsnI.  Tcmr 
government  has  no  rig^t  to  term  me  Chmral  So» 
naparts^**  he  added,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  tfaa 
ofiensive  epithet  in  Lord  MdviUe^s  letter.  **  I  am 
Prince,  or  Consul,  and  ought  to  be  treated  aa  sacfi, 
if  treated  with  at  aU.  When  I  was  at  Elba,  I  war 
at  least  as  much  a  sovereign  in  that  island  m  houim 
on  the  throne  of  France.  We  had  bMh  our  ra* 
iQ[>eetive  flags,  our  sbips,  our  troops — ^Mine,  to  be 
aare,'^  he  said  with  a  smiley  *'  were  rather  oti  a  small 
scsie-^I  had  six  hundred  soldiery  and  he  had  two 
hundred  thousand.  At  length,  I  made  war  upon 
him,  defeated  him^  and  detluoned  him.  Bat  tnera 
was  nothing  in  this  to  deprive  me  of  my  raxik  aa 
one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe." 

During  this  interesring  seene.  Napoleon  spoke 
with  little  interruption  from  L<nd  Keith  anti  9t 
Henry  Banbury,  who  declined  replying  to  his  remon> 
styanoea,  stating  themselves  to  be  unantfaorised  to 
enter  into  discussionai  as  thajr  only  d^y  waa  to  con- 
vey  the  mtentiona  of  government  to  Niapoleon,  and 
transmit  his  answer,  u  he  charged  diem  vrith  onT. 
He  repeated  agaui  and  again  his  determination  not 
to  go  to  St  ftelena,  and  his  desire  to  be  aufiered  U>- 
remain  in  Ghreat  Bntain. 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury  then  said,  he  waa  certain  that 
St  Helena  had  been  selected  as  the  place  of  hia 
reaidence.  because  ita  local  aituatioa  allowed  freer 


t  Ths  wUta  Am  waafirlm  •t  Rodken*  aad  the  Ms  «f 
It  wu  howted  cm  the  isoi,  and  hauM  dvwn  aflarwahli 
bolrtBd  on  the  l8ih  Jaly,  to  tilt  final  esBliMiaii  df  the  r 
edemifn. 

I  Admiiml  Hotham  and  Captain  Majtland  had 
ordww  1k>w  Una  upcwmkhi  pwaoa  was tebaOMW uS  wna 
nalniaUfdaiinRii  of  •bowing  laipaotandarowfiatitfii  to  009  wW 
badbeoniOmat  •I%«tt  dVflHea  waa< no fiiitis  ihaii  iwijnilSt 
thoTatda  whan  lia  aotared  the  Baperi>  op  a  hrw  Hhst  tMt»  aai 
ifton  howUvnodtotiia  BsflonphMi  on  tbamnooasMian.  Cap" 
tain  Maitland  a]K>pariiritMNiia>ol^  liad  Um^,  way  Into  lis 
dMm  eabin.  and  aeat  hmMSlflollM  ewin  of  tte  taMaraa 
honour  wMobttwonld  have  baen  bolh  vagmeiam  and  nnralW 
IbriDhavedifpiaad.  Ervn  tfa«U€i«llMoi«oaModt%a«obaiaa 
poitiboorthaanaMofwhieb  Napoleon  eoospiainB*  ar  hMo  feat 
the  iaaat  elbot  in  Mddna  Ub  to  tato  Ua  taaohtiaa  «r  ■■■■»- 
derina  to  the  BnffUah,  ai  the  amnaotin  tho  text  ioliM* ;  Artlat 
imAitiao  had  tioen  taktt,  and  the  ffwaDder  inadg,  bafiwo^tfao 
Napoleon  apniw^h  inna  eowd  hnpia  toea  oBissB  aoa  m* 
Ui  tesaa  to  BoSAniite  9^^  ^  NaMo,  •■t.tha 
MO  treated  widtattaooniarsoQtoBaaa.  eioaprtsiHaft 

Bin 


Firanoht  wfaeo  treated  widt 

Ihu  iiiaidwiinne  made  to  1 


—      -  r 
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scope  for  exerdse  and  mdcdjsence  than  couM  have 
been  permitted  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

"No.  no/' repeated  Bonaparte  with  ammation, 
"Iwili  notgo  there— Yoa  would  not  go  there,  air, 
wpre  it  your  own  case— nor,  my  lord,  would  you." 
Lord  Keith  bowed  and  answered—"  He  had  bean 
already  at  St  Helena  four  times."  Napoleon  went 
on  raheratinghiftprotestationB  against  being  impris- 
oned, pr  sent  to  St  Helena.  I  wiU  not  ^o  thither," 
he  repeated ;  "I  am  not  a  Hercules,"  (with  a  smile,) 
''but  yvm  shall  not  conduct  me  to  St.  Helena.  I 
prefer  death  in  this  placa  You  found  me  free,  send 
me  back  again  {  replace  me  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  was,  or  permit  me  to  go  to  America." 

He  dwelt  much  on  his  resolution  to  die  rather 
than  to  go  to  St.  Helena ;  he  had  no  great  reason, 
he  said,  to  wish  for  life.  He  urged  the  admiral  to 
take  no  further  steps  to  remove  him  into  the  North- 
umberland, before  government  should  have  been 
informed  of  what  he  l^d  said,  and  have  signified 
their  final  decision.  He  conjared  Sir  Henry  Bun- 
bury  to  use  n6  delay  in  communicating  his  answer 
to  goremment  aiid  referred  himself  to  Sir  Heniy 
'to  put  jt  mto  fornL  After  some  cursorjr  questions 
and  pauses,  he  again  returned  to  the  pressing  subject 
and  urged  the  same  arguments  as  before.  He  had 
expected,"  he  said,  "  to  have  had  liberty  to  land,  and 
settle  himself  in  the  country,  some  commissioner 
behaa  namisd  to  attend  him.  who  would  be  of  great 
U0e  lor  a  rear  Or  two  to  feadi  him  what  he  had  to  do. 
Yoaoottldbhoofle,"  heasid,  **  some  respectable  tnan, 
for  the  English  service  must  have  officers  distin- 
guished for  i>robiiy  and  honour  t  and  do  not  put 
about  me  an  intriguing  person,  wno  would  only-pla/ 
thespY}  and  makeoabals."  He  dedar^  agam  his 
determmation  not  to  go  to  St  Helena;  andthis  iii- 
tereating  interview  was  concluded. 

After  the  admiral  imd  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  had  left 
the  cabin,  Napoleon  recalled  L<xrd  KeiUi,  whom,  in 
laspeet  of  hia  former  attention  to  hia  lordahip's  rela- 
tive, Ctiptmn  Elphinatone,  he  might  consider  aa 
mow&vourable  to  his  person. 

Napoleon  opened  the  conversation,  by  aahjUiflf 
Lord  Keidif  a  advice  how  to  conduct  himself!  Lord 
Keith  renlied,  that  he  was  an  officer,  and  had  dis- 
chaiged  his  dnty,  and  left  with  him  the  heads  of  his 
instnctioiM.  It  he  considered,  it  necessary  to  re- 
new the  disoossion.  Sir  Henry  Bnnbury  must  be 


that  mnit  dei^cnd  on  the  instructiona  brou^t  by 
the  other  admiral,  with  which  he  was  nnacqnainteo. 

IVas  there  any  tribimal,"  h®  asked,  **  to  which  he 
could  apply  1"  Lord  Eeith  anawered,  that  he  Was 
no.dvilian,  but  believed  that  there  was  none  what- 
,ever.  He  added,  that  he  was  satisfied  there  waa 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  render  his  situation  4Ib  comfortable  aa  pru- 
dence would  permit  "How  sol"  said  Napoleon, 
lifting  thia  paper  from  the  tabl&  and  speaking  with 
animatioii.  Jjpoa  Lord  Keith^s  observing^  that  it 
waa  Montr  preferable  to  being  confined  to  a  smaller 
apaoe  in  fiaglend,  or  being  sent  to  France,  or  petr- 
hnpa  to  Bassia.  "Rnaaial"  ezelaimed  Bonaparte, 
'  God.  praaerve  me  £rom  it  !"* 

Dttriiiff  thia  remarkable  aoena  Napdeon'a  manner 
waa  peiwetly  oalm  and  coUeated,  his  voice  egpud  and 
firm,  hia  tones  very  pleasing*  Once  or  twice  only 
he  moke  mose  rapidly,  and  in  a  harsher  key.  He 
need  little  geatienlation,  and  ina  attitndes  were  ud- 
graoefol ;  bui  the  actbn  of  the  head  waa  dignified, 
and  the  countenance  remaikabhr  aoft  and  placid, 
without  any  matka  of  aeveiiky.  He  aeemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind,  antidpating  what  waa  to  be  an- 
nounced, and  pemctly  prepared  to  reply.  In  ex- 
preasing  hia  positive  detennination  not  to  go  to  St 
Helena,  he  left  it  to  ins  hearers  to  infer,  whether  he 
meant  to  prevani  his  semoval  by  aoicideb  or  to  xesiat 
It  by  force.t 

*  Rutiie  i-HMm  m'en  suds, 
t  Baviocliftd  tttjiMt&MMQaiiTUtaftofceiimM^ 
boT't  MintttM  of  tUt  itiflitat  tgMMcttaiiwtt  tlww at  Mr. 


CHAPTER  XOU. 


of  Modkif  bte  to  flt  Beie 


's  vMlvtew<if  Umi 

thatCMtin: 

te  eitiDf  hSBank  ft  witecn  S  a  asm  cff  lfM.-^l%iwjii  of  mS 
deatraotMMk— Nupoleop  aoea  oo  hoard  tfao  NortfaiiadMriiuM, 
which  wuU  tot  St  Heteoa.— Ri»  bohanour  on  tin  vagraiv.— Ob 
amvei  at  St  Helena,  IMh  Ootobor. 

Thb  interest  attaching  to  the  fiwegomg  intervieir 
betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  gentlemen  aent  to  an- 
nounce hlB  doom,  loses  much,  when  we  regard  it  m 
a  great  measure  as  an  empty  personification  of  fe^- 
ingi  a  well-painted  passion  which  waa  not  in  reality 
felt  Napoleon,  as  ivill  presently  appear,  was  not' 
serious  in  averring  that  he  bad  any  encouragement 
from.  Cap  tain  Maitland  to  come  on  board  fauuB  ship^ 
save  in  toe  character  of  a  prisoner,  to  be  placed  at 
the  Prince  Regent's  discretiop.  Neither  had  he  the 
most  distant  idea  of  preventing  hia  removal  to  the 
Northumberland,  either  by  violence  to  himself  or 
any  one  else. ,  Both  topics  of  declamation  were  only 
used  for  show,— the  one  to  alarm  the  sense  of  bo^ 
our  entertained  by  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  people 
of  England,  and  the  other  to  work  upon  their  hu- 
manity. 

Thei)e  is  little  doiibt  that  Napoleon  saw  the  pny- 
bability  of  the  St  Helena  voyage,  so  soon  .aa  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  captain  of  the  Bellero* 
phon.t  He  had  affirmed,  that  there  waa  a  puipoae 
of  transferring  him  to  St.  Helena  or  St  Lucie,  even 
before  he  left  Elba :  and  if  he  thought  the  Bnglii^ 
capable  of  sending  him  to  such  baniahment  whi|a 
he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tambleau,  he  could  hardly  auppose  that  they  would 
scruple  to  execute  such  a  purppae,  after  hia  own  con- 
duct had  deprived  him  of  all  toe  immunities  wifa 
which  that  treaty  had  invested  him. 

Nevertheless,  while  aware  that  hia  experiment 
might  possibly  thus  terminate,  Napoleon  may  have 
hoped  a  better  issue,  and  conceived  l^mself  capable 
of  cooling  the  Prince  RegentS  and  his  adnumstm* 
tion  into  hazarding  the  safety  and  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  display  a  Quixotic  generosity  to- 
warda  an  individual,  whose  only  plea  for  deserving 
it  was,  that  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  their  mor- 
tal enemy.  $uch  hopes  he  may  have  en|estaiu^ 
for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  be  would  ac&nowlec , 
even  to  himself  the  personal  dGs^ualifications  whu . 
rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  unwortl^r 
of  truster  confideitice.  Hia  exsectaiions  of  a  f 
vourable  reception  di^  not  go  eo  far.  in  all  iikelihqc 
as  those  of  the  individual  among  l^s  fojUfowers,  w]| 
believed  that  Nanoleon  would  tec^^  ^le  iOrd^' 
the  Garter  firom  the  Prince  RcgexU  LWt  he  fif^ 
hope  to  be  pq^itied  to  reside  in  Bmain  op  mi^k 


terms  as  hia  brother  Lnden  had  dona, 
rated,  all  theae  more  favourablia  chances. 


Doubtleas  he  calculated  upon,  and  t>^hap4. 


Aiobor'alklmtttea  of  tUt  itiflitaf  tmmaetloa 
JuOu,  who  accompanied  Laid  Keitli  artta  eai 


the  worst  should  arrive,  he  aaw  even  in  that  xpors^ 
that  island  of  St  Helena  itqeu;  the  certainty  of  p^p 
sonal  safety,  which  he  could  not  be, Insured  <xril(i 
any  despotic  country,  Where,  as  he  mtuseiu  jgf^t 
have  known  pretty  well,  an  ohpozious  pmanGt^  or 
diUnu,  may  lose  his  life  par  n(gligme^yU)i(iUt  ai;^ 
bustle  or  alarm  bemg  excited:  nnon  the  occaafon. 
]Opon  the  I6th  August,  while  on  nisPBSfage  to  St 
Helena,  he  fittnikly  acknowledged,  that  though  he 
had  been  deceived  m  the  reception  he  had  expected 
from  the  English,  still,  harshly,  and  nnfiiiiiy  aa  he 
thought  himself  treated  he  found  comfdrtfi^ji 
knowing  mat  he  was  imder  the  protection  of  Bhtisii 


the  author  has  baeo  eaaUed.to.IaFbafon  the  jMbjfo  th?  A^ 
ainple  and eaaet  aoeomt  of  the laterriewof  Sltt  Jidy  fdnca  im 

•aid  «a  QS*  *  afler  alt  it  J>  odfo.oai. 
but  what  can  wa  oi  b.  tmft 


thaie  ia  6000(1 


^mrn 


OiBMiraodtliaior  Alexaiderf   We  ehail  immas  atai acta)  pm 
"  rjmia  fnneir,  wa  >'-'  Bo  k  M|^  !!^^^^_^f^^^  9 


fDonelfiiaei'- ..    -     ,      -^-^ -^.     -^ 

nemoiif.   Ym>  weinuvt he  enployed:  uroocupa* 
^an'mttm ■oySe ©rame. V^t-AsCaMs,  t  M».JTj_  ^.  ^  ^^ 
I  rB0&uaag  of  Napoleoii's  ivMi  ftr  an  jatenieir  with  tUb 
lAgJS^Loid^^^^.^^g^^ 

they  wmidlimlSwtbBbeat  fH«Dde!n^Sai!d.*  *'  -MA  m:lSS^ 
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fawB,  which  he  could  not  h«Te  ei^oyed  nad  he  gone, 
to  another  country^,  4irhere  hie  fate  would  have  de- 
pended upon  the  eironee  of  an  indiTidual.  Hue  we 
beuere  to  be  ^e  real  secret  of  his  rendition  to  Eng- 
hi^d,  in  nreference  to  his  fhther-in-law  of  Austria,  or 
his  friend  in  Russia.  He  might,  in  the  first-named 
country,  be  kept  in  custody,  more  or  lees  seTore ;  but 
lie  would  be  at  least  secure  from  perishing  of  some 
political  diseasi .  Even  while  at  St.  Helena,  he  al- 
vnrwed,  m  aikintC4n^al  of  good-tempered  candour,  that 
comparing  one  rlace  of  exile  to  another,  St.  Helena 
was  entitled  to  the  preference.  In  higher  latitudes, 
he  observed,  the^  would  have  suffered  from  cold, 
*BDd  in  any  othei  tropical  island  they  would  have 

'  been  burned  to  doath.  At  St.  Helena  the  country 
was  wild  and  savage,  the  climate  monotonous,  and 
unfavourable  to  health,  but  the  temperature  was 
miM  end  pleasing.* 

The  allegation  on  which  Napoleon  had  inaiBted  so 
much,  namely,  that  Captain  Maitland  had  pledged 
himself  for  his  good  reception  in  England,  and  re- 
ceived him  on  board  his  vessel,  not  as  a  prisoner, 
but  as  a  g;uest,  became  now  an  important  subject  of 
investigation.  AH  the  while  Napoleon  had  been  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  he  had  expressed  the  greatest 
respect  for  Captain  Maitland,  and  a  sense  oi  his  ci- 
viluies  totally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  he 
oonceived  himself  betrayed  by  him.  He  had  even 
iBounded  that  officer,  by  the  means  of  Madame  Ber- 
trand,  to  know  whether  he  would  acceiit  a  present 
of  his  portrait  set  with  diamonds,  which  Captain 
-M-aitland  requested  might  not  be  offered,  as  he  was 
determined  to  decline  it. 
:   On  the  6th  of  August,  Count  Las  Cases,  for  the 

'  first  time,  hinted  to  Captain  Maitland,  that  he  had 
'Understood  him  to  have  given  an  assurance,  that 
Napoleon  should  bf  well  received  In  England.  Cap- 
tain Maitland  i^lied,  it  was  impossible  the  count 
could  mistake  mm  so  far,  since  he  had  expressly 
stated  he  could  make  no  promises;  but  that  he 
thought  his  ord^s  would  bear  him  out  in  receiving 
Kapoleon  on  board,  and  conveying  him  to  England. 
"He  reminded  the  coiu^t,  that  he  had  questioned  him 
tCaijtain  Maitland)  repeatedly,  as  to  his  private 
opinion,  to  which  he  could  only  anewer,  that  ne  had 
no  reason  to  think  Napoleon  would  be  ill  received. 
La^  Cas^k  had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply.    Upon  the 


same  6th  August  Napoleon  himself  spoke  upon  the 
Tsubject,  and  it  wiH  be  observed  how  very  difierent 


mads  no  condMoiMi  How  could  an  individual  enter 
pto  terms  wim  a  nation  7  I  wanted  nothing  of  them 
vat  boflpitalitj,  or,  as  the  ancients  would  express  it, 
tir  and  water.  As  for  you,  captain,  I  have  no  cause 
of  eomplaint  i  your  conduct  has  been  that  of  a  man 
/^Jbohonr/' 

T^e  investigation  of  this  matter  did  not  end  here, 
for  the  nngrounded  assertion  that  Captain  Maitland 
had  granted  some  condidona,  expressed  or  implied, 
was  no  sooner  repelled  than  it  was  again  revived. 

On  the  7th,  Count  Las  Cases  having  a  parting  iii- 
terview  with  Lord  Keith,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
sig  to  him  a  protest  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  "  I 
^as  in  the  act  of  telling  him,"  said  the  count,  "  that 
Captain  Maitland  had  said  he  was  authonzed  to 
COrty  US  to  London,  without  letting  us  suspect  that 
we  were  to  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war :  and 
thaJt  the  captain  could  not  deny  that  we  came  ureely 
and  in  good  faith  ttbat  the  letter  from  the  em^or 
to  the  Prince  of  W^les,  of  the  existence  of  which  I 
)iad  ghren  Captain  Maitland  information,  must  ne- 
eessarily  have  created  tacit  conditions,  since  he  had 
made  no  observation  on  it."  Here  the  admiral's 
foipattenee,  nay,  anger,  broke  forth.  He  said  to  him 
aharply,  that  in  that  case  Captiun  Maitland  was  a 
Mol.  siiBoe  hia  tnstmctioas  contained  not  a  word  to 
«iicii  a  purpose ;  and  this  he  should  surely  know, 
since  it  was  he.  Lord  Keith,  who  issued  thcnu  Count 
htm  Cases  still  persevered,  stating  that  his  lordship 
«poke  with  a  hasty  severity,  for  which  he  niight  be 
mmself  responsibre ;  since  the  other  officers,  as  Well 
*  [Ua  Ca«ei,t  i  pL  ii.  p.  SM.] 


as  Rear-Admiral  Hothua,  h^ejpreaMd  tlia maelves 
to  the;  same  oRect,  which  dould  not  have  been  tbe 
case  had  the  letter  of  instruc^ns  been  so  clearly 
expressed,  and  so  positive,  as  nis  lordship  seemed  to 
thmk.t 

Lord  Keith,  upon  this  statement  of  Cdont  Las 
Cases,  called  tmon  Captain  Maitland  for  the  most 
ample  account  be  ooula  mve  of  the  oommunicatioiks 
which  he  had  had  trith  the  count,  previous  to  Napo- 
leon's coming  on  board  the  Beilerephon.  Captain 
Maidand  of  course  obeved,  and  stated  at  fidl  length 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  fiigates  lay  block- 
aded, the  great  improbability  of  their  effecting  an 
escape,  and  the  considerable  risk  they  would  nave 
run  m  attempting  it ;  the  application  to  him,  first  by 
Savary  and  Las  Cascs^  afterward  by  Las  Cases  and 
Grourgaud ;  his  objecting  to  the  nequent  flags  of 
truce ;  his  refusal  to  allow  Bonajjarte  to  pass  to  sea, 
either  in  French  ships  of  war,  or  in  a  neutral  vessel ; 
his  consenting  to  carry  to  England  the  late  emperor 
and  his  suite,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, with  his  cautions  to  them,  again  and  again  re- 
newed, in  the  presence  of  Captain  Sartonus  and 
Captain  Gambier,  that  he  couldgrant  no  stipuJa- 
tions  or  conditions  whatever.  .These  office  gave 
full  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  by  their  written  at- 
testations, lit  therefore,  the  insinuation  of  Count 
Las  Cases,  for  It  amounts  to  no  more,  is  to  be  placed 
asainet  the  express  and  explicit  averment  of  C«f»tain 
Mainland,  the  latter  mast  preponaerate,  were  H  but 
by  aid  of  the  direct  testimony  of  two  other  Brinai 
officers.  Fmally.  Captun  Maitland  mentioaed  Na- 
poleon'Sv  acknowledgment,  and  that  of  his  auite, 
that  though  their  expectations  had  been  disappoint- 
ed, they  imputed  no  blame  to  him,  which  he  could 
not  have  escaped,  had  he  used  any  unwarranted  and 
fallacious  proposals  to  eniioe^t&era  on  board  his 
vesael.  As  the  last  piece  of  evidence,  he  mentioned 
his  taking  farewell  m  Montholon,  who  again  revert- 
ed to  Napoleon's  wish  to  make  him  a  present,  and 
expressed  the  emperor's  sense  of  his  civilitied,  and 
his  high  and  honourable  deportment  through  the 
whol^  transaetion. 

Captain  Maitland,  to  use  hiaewn  words,  then  said, 
*^  *  I  feel  much  hurt  that  Count  Las  Gaaea  shoukl 
have  staled  to  Lord  Keith,  that  I  had  praonaed  Bo- 
naparte, should  be  well  received  in  Ens^and,  or  in- 
deed made  promises  of  onx  sort.    I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  conduct  myself  with  integritif  '^^^  hononr 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  and  there- 
fore casoiot  allow  such  an  asaertioa  to  gouneonira- 
dicted.'— '  Oh  P  said  Count  Montholon,  *  Laa  Oaaee 
negotiated  this  business ;  it  hastuniod  out  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  he  and  all  of  ua  expected.    He 
attributes  thq  emperor's  situation  to  faimaeU^  and  is 
thowfore  desvous  of  giving  it  the  beat  cooatenanoo 
he.can  i  but  I  assure  you,  the  emperor  is  convinoed^ 
year  conduct  has  been  moat  honourable;'  then 
taking  my  hand,  he  mreseed  it,  and  added,  *  and  that 
b  my  i^nion  also.' " 

Lord  Keith  was  of  coarse  perfectly  eonvlaced  that 
the  charge  against  Captain.  Maitland  was  not  only 
totaUy  unmpported  by  teetimony,  hut. that  it  was 
disproved  bv  the  evidence  of  impartial  witneesea,  as 
weU  aa  by  the  oondnct  and  pabhc  ezpreasion  of  sen- 
timents of  those  who  had  the  beat  right  to  complain 
of  that  officer's  cendact,  had  itbeen  realh^  deserving 
of  censure.  The  reason  why  Connt  Laa  Cases 
should  persist  in  grounding  hopes  and  wishes  of  hia 
own  framing,  imon  aoppoeed  expresaiona  of  eneour- 
aspement  from  Gaptam  MaitlancL  has  been  pfobably 
nghtly  treated  by  Count  Momholonw  Napoleon'a 
conduct,  in  loading  Captain  Maitland  with  the  charge 
of  **  laying  anarea&r  hun,"  while  hia  own  consdence 
-ao  fhr  acquitted  that  brave  officer,  that  ha  presaed 
upon  him  thanks,  and  yet  more  substantial  evidence 
or  his  fovoumble  opinion,  can,  we  are  afraid,  only  he 
imputed' to  a  predominant  sense  of  his  own  interest, 
to  wihich  he  waa  not  unwilling  to  have  sacrificed  the 

t  Wu  Caiea,  1 1.  p.  69  ]   Hw  reader  oiayjudfe.fer  hioM^.  bf 
turaW  to  p.  <»,  where  tiie  inetraatfoDi  miinDUd.  aotinr  wiii«r 
irUHhnonu  Imi  a  ftoU  w  tlie  Mntel  Inly  eakl.mEf  hm 
enUnd  Mito  Moh  ft  Iret^  fti  OeSht  La  OtMi  pict^^ 
Miiriead  to  have  eofiVBa  ia> 
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profMiibnal  character  and  Honourable  name  of  an 
officer,  to  whom,  on  other  occaBions,  he  acknowl- 
edged  him9elf  obliged.  As  Captain  Maitland*B  mod* 
est  and  manly  Narrative*  is  now  published,  the  fig- 
ment, that  Napoleon  came  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
in  any  other  character  thdn  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
must  be  considered  as  silenfed  for  ever. 

Having  prosecuted  this  mteresting  subject  to  a 
conclvBion.  we  return  to  the  train  of  circumstances 
attending  Napoleon's  departure  from  England,  so 
far  as  they  seem  to  contain  historical  interest. 

The  inconvenient  resort  of  immense  numbers, 
sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand  boatSyScarce  to 
be  kept  off  by  absolute  force  by  those  who  rowed 
guard  within  the  prescribed  distance  of  300  yards 
from  the  Bellerophon,  was  rendered  a  greater  annoy- 
ance, when  Napoleon's  repeated  expressions  that  ne 
would  never  go  to  St.  Helena,  occasioned  some  sus- 
picions that  ne  meant  to  attempt  his  escape.  Two 
frigates  were  therefore  appointed  to  lie  as  guards  on 
the  Bellerophon,  and  sentinels  were  doubled  and 
trebled,  both  bv  night  and  day. 

An  odd  incident,  of  a  kind  which  could  only  have 
happened  in  England,  (for  though  as  many  bizarre 
whims  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  they  are 
mvteh  more  seldom  ripened  into  action.)  added  to  the 
cares  of  those  who  wore  to  \yaich  this  important 
prisoner.  Some  newspaper,  whidi  was  not  possessed 
of  a  ies^al  adviser  to  keep  it  right  in  point  of  form,  bad 
suf???cstpd  (in  tenderness,  wc  suppose,  to  public  curi- 
oSity,)  that  the  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should 
be  removed  to  shore  by  a^'ency  of  a  writ  of  Habeas 


>y  . 
Corpus.  This  magicol  re5»cript  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as 
Smollett  terms  it,  loses  its  influence  over  an  alien 
and  prisoner  of  war,  and  therefore  duch  an  absurd 
proposal  was  not  acted  upon.  But  an  individual, 
prosecuted  for  a  libel  upon  a  naval  ofllicer,  conceived 
the  idea  of  citing  Napoleon  as  an  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,  to  prove,  as  he  pretended,  the  state  of  the 
French  navy,  which  was  necessary  to  his  defence. 
The  writ  was  to  have  been  served  on  Lord  Keith  j 
but  he  disappointed  the  litigant,  by  keeping  his  boat 
oft'  the  j»hip  while  he  was  on  Doard,  and  afterward 
by  the  speed  of  his  twelve-oared  barge,  which  the 
attorney*^s  panting  rowers  toiled  after  in  vain.  Al- 
though this  was  a  mere  absurdity,  and  only  worthy 
of  the  laughter  with  which  the  anecdote  of  me  attor- 
ney's pursuit  and  the  admiral's  flight  was  generally 
received,  yet  it  might  have  given  rise  to  inconveni- 
ence, by  suggesting  to  Na|)oleon,  that  he  was,  by 
some  process  or  other,  entitled  to  redress  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  might  have  encour- 
aged him  in  resisting  attempts  to  remove  him  from 
the  Bellerophon.  On  the  4tn  of  August,  to  end  sach 
mconvenient  occurrenees,  the  Bellerophon  was  ap- 
pointed to  put  to  sea  and  remain  cruising  off  the 
Start,  where  she  was  to  be  joined  by  the  squadron 
destined  for  St.  Helena,  when  Napoleon  was  with 
his  immediate  attendants  to  be  removed  on  board 
tne  Northwnberland. 

His  spint  for  some  time  seemed  wound  up  to 
some  desperate  resolve,  and  though  he  gave  no  tiint 
of  suicide  before  Captain  Maitland,  otherwise  than 
by  expressing  a  dogged  resolution  not  to  go  to  St. 
Helena,  yet  to  Las  Cases  he  spoke  in  undisguised 
terms  of  a  Roman  deatht  We  own  we  are  not 
afraid  of  such  resolutions  being  executed  by  sane  per- 
son!, when  they  take  the  i>recsution  of  consulting  an 
mCeiligent  fnend.  It  is  qoite  astonishing  how  shght 
a  backing  will  support  the  natural  love  of  life,  in 
minds  the  most  courageous,  and  circumstances  the 
most  desperate.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
find  that  the  philosophic  arguments  of  Las  Cases 
determine  Napoleon  to  survive  and  write  his  his- 
tory.   Had  he  consulted  his  miUtary  attendants,  he 

.  *  ('*  Ntrratire  of  the  aineoder  of  Bonapaite,  and  of  fab  reti- 
dence  on  b'lard  H.  M.  8.  BeUcrophoo.  By  CapUin  F.  L.  Mait- 
land, C.B.    18%."] 

^  A"  '  ^I  fHcnd,'  said  tho  emperor  to  ma,  '  I  faav«  lometimaa 
an  Mea  of  quitting  7uu.  and  thii  woold  not  be  veiy  diffifMilt ;  it  m 
only  nnce««ai7  to  create  a  little  msotaJ  excitdtaent,  and  I  ahall 
soon  have  ovcaped.  All  will  be  over,  and  you  can  theo  oaieUy 
rejoinjnoarfaniuiet.'    '  -    -   - 

ToeU  and  pbdoioi ' 


would  have  received  other  counsels,  and  assistanes: 
to  execute  them  if  necessary.  LaUemaiMi  Montho- 
loD,  and  Gknirgaud  assured  Captain  Maitland,  that- 
the  emperor  would  sooner  kill  hunself  than  go  (o  St- 
Helena,  and  that  even  were  he  to  consent^  they  tiuesi 
were  determined  themselves  to  put  bin  to  death, 
rather  thaA  he  should  so  far  degrade  himseE  Gap* 
tain  Maitlaoil,  in  reply>  gaw  sOne  hinta  indicaturS: 
of  the  gallows,  in  case  snca  »  scheme  nwe  pxdae*' 

Savary  and  LaSemand  lyere,  it  psust  be  owned, 
imder  circumstances  pscuharly  pttpfiil.    They  had' 
been  among  the  list  of  persons  excluded  from  tbe 
amnesty  by  the  royal  Koyemmeat  of  Fzanee,  and- 
now  they  were  prohibited  by  the  British  ministriP 
from  accompanying  Napoleon  to  St.  Hdeoa.    TheF. 
entortajned,  not  unnaturally,  the  gieatesi  anxjety^ 
about  their  fate,  appreheoe)v&  thou^  entiiieiy  with«>' 
out  reason,  that  they  might  he  delwendup  to  the. 
French  government,    't&v.  flssolved  wpon  pearsooal 
resistance   to  prevent  their  bang-  sepaiated  froas 
their  emperor,  out  fortunately  weie  so  oonsidsraiv) 
amid  their  wrath,  as  to  take  theoptawn  of  the  late: 
distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,'  Sir  Saoiuel 
Ronuuy.t    As  the  moet  efibctual  mode  of  sermg.* 
these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  Sh-  SamneV  by  per»i 
sonal  application  to  the  Lord  Chanoettor,  leahiedt 
that  there  were  no  thoughts  of  deicvering  up  biis 
clients  to  the  French  government,  and  thus  iwcama; 
able  to  put  their  hearts  at  eesetipon  that  Sooru.   On-i 
the  subject  of  the  resistanoe,  as  to  the  legauty  ofi* 
which  they  questioned  him.  Sir  Samuel  Bomflly  ae»-' 
quainted  ibera,  that  hk  taken  itt  an  aflray  of  the 
kind,  would  be  construed  into  murder  by  tne  law  of' 
England.    No  greater  danger,  indeed,  was  to  be  ex-  ^ 
pected  from  an  assault,  legalized  upon  the  opioibniof ' 
ail  eminent  .lawyer,  than  from  a  suicide  adjust^  • 
with  the  advice  of  a  counsellor  of  state  f  and  we  ibop^n 
pose  neither  Napoleon  nor  his  followers  were  more  > 
serious  in  the  violent  projects  which  they  announced,* 
than  they  might  think  necessary  to  snake  the  par«'L 
pose  of  the  Knglish  ministry.    In  this  they  iK'erei 
totally  unsuccesaful ;  and  their  intemperate  threats  > 
only  occasioned  their  being  deprived  'of  arma,  ex-* 
cepting  Napoleon,  who  was  left  m  possession  of  his  * 
sword.    Napoleon  and  his  followers  ^wre  greatly'' 
h  u  rt  at  this  nurked  expresaioR  of  want  of  connoenoe^  * 
which  must  also  have  been  painfol  to  the  English  ^ 
officers  who  executed  the  order,  dioagh  it  was  ex-  ) 
plained  to  the  French  gentlemen,  that  the  measure  ■ 
was  only  one  of  precautioii,  and  that  their^vreapon^  : 
ware  to  oe  carefully  preserved  and  restored  to  them; 
During  his  last  day  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  Napo-  '- 
Icon  was  employed  in  oonmosmg  a  Protest,  which, 
as  it  contains  nothing  more  than  his  address  to  Lofd  > 
Keith  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  we  have  thrown  into  < 
the  Appendix.!    He  also  wrote  a  second  lettar  to  the  ' 
Prince  Regent  ■    ^  ' 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  Bellerophon  set  sail;  < 
and  next  morning  fell  in  vinth  the  Northumberland,  * 
and  the  squadron  destined  for  St.  Helena,  as  also* ' 
'Aith  the  Tonnant,  on  board  of  which  Lord  Keith's 
flag  was  hoisted. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  gave  CaptaiA  Maitland  * 
the  first  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  submit  to  his 
exile^  by  requesting  that  Mr.  (rMeara,  surgeon  of  the  . 
Bellerophon^  might  be  permitted  to  attend  him  to 
St.  Helena,  mstead  of  his  own  surgeon,  whose  health 
cotdd  not  stand  the  voyage.    This  made  it  clear  that 
no  resistance  was  designed }  and,  indeed,  so  soon  as 
Napoleon  observed  that  his  threats  had  produanl  no  : 
effect,  he  submitted  with  his  usual  equanimity.    He 
also  gave  orders  to  deliver  up  his  arms.    His  bag*  * 
gage  was  likewise  subjected  to  a  form  of  search,  but 
without  unpacking  or  disturbing  anv  article.    The  ■ 
treasure  of  Bonaparte,  amounting  only  to  4000  gold   • 
Napoleons,  was  taken  into  custody,  to  abridge  nim  ' 

:  isawy.  1 19.  p.  18S.1  ^  ^  ^  ,       ^  .    ' 

i  See  Appendix.  Na  ar.    ("  It  ocounred  to  me,  that.  In  nieh  a    . 
deobivo  moment,  the  emperor  waa  bound  to  now  a,form«l  op-    • 


of  the  jyisixity  x<^ate  men  stnigvlinff  with  tbituoe ; 
oomtaney  had  their  |Ioc7."~Las  Casbi,  t  L  p.  M.] 
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poeition  to  this  vibleneo.  \  ventured,  therefore,  to  read  to  hhn.  a 
faJeh  1  bad  prepared,  with  the  Keoetal  Mose  < 
pleased.    After  tuppreeiing  a  lew  ^raaae,  i 
TV,  it  was  ligiied.  and  eeot  to  Lord  Keita."— 


paiier  which 


inf  othoTv 
1. 1.  p.  sai 


■eose  of  which  ha 
and  oorreot^ 
Lai  Cas^ 
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of  that  powerful  means  of  effecting  his  escape.  Full 
laMiptSi  of  course,  were  ^ven,  renderin^E  the  British 
gorerament  ftccountabie  for  the  same:  and  Mar- 
diand,  the  favourite  valet-de-chambre  of  the  emperor, 
was  permitted  to  take  whatever  money  he  thought 
nigkt  be  mmiediately  necessary. 

About  eleiven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
August,  Lord  Keith  came  in  his  barge  to  transfer 
Napoleon  £K)m  the  BeUerdiphon  to  the  Northumber- 
land. About oneo'eiodL,  iUFhen  Bonaparte  had  an- 
nounced that  he  was  in  full  readiness,  a  captain's 
Board  was  turned  out:  Lord  Keith's  barge  was  pre- 
pared t  and  as  Napoleon  crosaed  the  quarterdeck, 
the  soldiers  presented  arms  under  three  raffles  of  the 
dram,  being  the  salute  paid  to  a  general  officer.  His 
ate^  vas  firm  and  steady:  his  farewell  to  Captain 
Maitland  polite  and  friendly.*  That  officer  had  no 
donbt  someChiofl  to  forgive  to  Napoleon,  who  had 
andesvonred  to  fix  on  him  the  stigma  of  having  laid 
a  anars  lor  him :  yet  the  candid  and  manlv  avowal 
«f  the  liMlinge  wmoh  ramained  on  his  mino  at  part- 
ing with  him,  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  They  add 
emit,  ware  that  ngioiied,  to  his  plain,  honest,  and 
vnvamished  narrative. 

"  It  mayappear  surprising^  that  a  possibility  could 
^puat  of  a  British  officer  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
one  who  bad  eaused  so  many  calamities  to  his  coun- 
tiv }  but  to  such  an  extent  did  he  possess  the  power 
m  pleasing,  that  there  were  few  people  who  could 
narrs  sat  at*  the  same  table  with  him  for  nearly  a 
BMnth,  as  I  did,  without  feeling  a  sensation  of  pity, 
allied  perhapa  to  regret^  that  a  man  posseesed  of  so 
many  fucinating  qualities,  and  who  had  held  so 
high  a  station  in  lifi^  should  be  reduced  to  the  situa- 
tion  in  which  I  saw  him."t 

Nanoleon  was  received  on  board  of  the  Northum- 
Iwriafid  with  the  aame  honours  paid  at  leaving  the 
BfUerophon.  Snr  George  Oockbum,  the  British  ad- 
mval,  to  iHioae  charge  the  late  emperor  was  now 
eommitted,  was  m  every  respect  a  person  highly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  task  with  delicacy  towards 
Napoleon,  vet  with  fidehty  to  the  instructions  he  had 
reeeived.  Of  good  birth,  accustomed  to  the  first  so- 
ciety, a  handamne  person,  and  an  agreeable  address, 
na  had  yet  so  much  of  the  firmness  of  his  profession 
aa  to  be  able  to  do  unpleaaing  things  when  necessa- 

5f.  In  eveiy  particular  within  the  circle  of  his  or- 
ers,  he  was  kind,  gentle,  and  accommodating; 
beyond  them,  he  was  inflexible.  *  This  mixture  of 
oonrteev  and  firmness  was  particularly  necessary, 
since  Napoleon,  and  atill  more  his  attendants  on  his 
behalf  were  deairous  on  several  occasions  to  arro- 

g^te  a  degree  of  royal  rank  for  the  prisoner,  which 
ir  Oeonie  Oockbnm's  instructions  for  reasons  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  positively  forbade  him  to  con- 
edde.  Ail  that  he  could  give,  he  gave  with  a  readi- 
ness which  showed  kindness  as  well  as  courtesy ; 
but  aware  that,  beyond  the  fixed  limit,  each  admit- 
ted daim  would  only  form  the  foundation  for  an- 
other, ha  made  his  French  guests  sensible  that 
ill-humodr  or  anger  could  have  no  effect  upon  his 
conduct. 

The  consequence  was.  that  though  Napoleon,  when 
^nsferred  to  the  Northumberland,  was,  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  Admiralty,  d^^ed  of  certain  marks  of 


deference  which  he  received  onboard  of  the  Bettefo- 
phon,  (where  Captain  Maitland  had  no  precise  ojd^rs 
on  the  subject,  and  the  uithholdinK  of  which  in  him 
would  have  been  a  gratuitous  inflTction  of  humilia- 
tion,) yet  no  positive  9iuarrel,  far  less  any  rooted  ill' 
will,  took  place  betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  admiral. 
The  latter  remained  at  the  principal  place  of  hia 
own  table,  was  covered  when  on  the  quarter-deck, 
after  the  first  salutations  had  passed,  and  disregard* 
ed  other  particulars  of  etiquette  observed  towards 
crowned  heads ;  yet  such  circumstances  onij^  occa- 
sioned a  little  temporary  coldness,  which,  as  the 
admh^  paid  no  attention  to  his  guests'  diapieaaure, 
soon  gave  way  to  a  Prenchmacrs  natural  love  of 
societv ;  and  Sir  George  Cockbum  (ceasing  to  be 
the  fciquiru,  as  Las  Cases  savs  the  French  termed 
him  when  they  were  in  the  pet,)  became  that  mixtore 
of  the  obliging  gentleman  and  strict  officer,  for 
which  Napoleon  field  him  whenever  he  spoke  can- 
didly on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  no  bad  instance  of  this  line 
^  conduct,  and  its  effects,  that  upon  the  Nartbom- 
berland  crossing  the  hne,  the  emperor  desiring,  to 
exhibit  his  munificenoe  to  the  seamen,  by  presenung 
them  vrith  a  himdred  louis-d'or,  under  pretext  oT 
paving  the  ordinary  fine.  Sir  George  CockDom^  cqo- 
akiering  this  tribute  to  Neptune  as  too  excessive  in 
amount,  would  not  permit  the  donative  to  exceed  a 
tenth  part  of  the  sum  ;  and  NapoleoiL^  ofiSmded  by 
the  restriction,  ptiid  nothmg  at  all.  Upon  another 
occasion,  early  in  the  voyage^  a  dinerence  in  natiooac 
mannen  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  slight  misundsr- 
standings  which  we  have  noticed.  Napoleon  was 
accustomed,  like  all  Frenchmen,  to  leave  the  table 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  Sir  George  Cockbum, 
with  the  English  officers,  remained  after  him  at 
table;  for,  in  permitting  his  French  guests  their  lib- 
erty, the  admiral  did  not  choose  to  admit  the  right  of 
Napoleon  to  break  up  the  party  at  his,  Sir  George's, 
own  table.  This  gave  some  discontent^  Notviath- 
standing  these  trifling  subjects  of  diss'atisfiiction, 
Las  Cases  informs  us  that  Jhe  admiral,  whom  he 
took  to  be  prepossessed  against  them  at  fint,  be- 
came every  day  more  amicable.  The  emperor  used 
to  take  his  arm  every  evening  on  the  quarterdeck, 
and  hold  long  convereations  with  him  upon  mari- 
time subjects,  as  well  as  past  events  in  generaLI 

While  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the  late  em- 
peror spent  his  mornings  in  reading  or  writing  ;>  hia 

:  Las  GfMt,  [t  L  p.  iei|)flfM  MmMwhat  a  dMranl  aeeonni 
of  thit  tiiflfDK  mattor,  whicE  appean  to  have  '^ 


«  ("Takiii(offUibit»  hosaid.  'Captda  MaiUaiid.  I  take  tWi 
lut  opportan^of  ooee  mora  reUminc  jou  my  thanki  for  the 
Banner  in  which  jtn  h«ve  treated  me  whOe  onboiud  the  BeDer- 
ophon.  and  ako  to  raquaet  yoa  will  oonver  thorn  to  the  offieera 
and  aUp'e  ommany  r<m  eommand ;'  th«i  turninc  to  the  officen, 
who  were  atandiiit  by  me,  he  added,  '  Qentlemen,  I  bive  reqoeBt- 
•d  rour  eaptafn  to  ezproH  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  attention 
to  me,  and  to  thoie  uriw  have  followed  my  K>rtune».'  He  tlien 
went  forwani  to  Che  sancway ;  and  befhre  he  went  down  the 
■Up'a  aide,  bowed  two  or  three,  timea  to  the  ahlp'a  company. 
Afttr  Ihe  boat  hod  ihored  oflr,  and  cot  the  diatanee  of  about  thirty 
nioi  Rom  the  ship,  he  stood  up.  DoUod  his  Iiat  off.  and  bowed, 
Bial  to  the  oOoen,  and  then  to  the  men :  and  immediately  sat 
down,  andeotored  into  convenation  with  Loid  Keith."— Mait- 
Lua>,  p.  908.) 

t  [**  After  Napoleon  had  quitted  tiie  ship,  being  de«iioii«  to  know 
wnat  ware  the  feelings  of  U»o  ship's  company  towards  him,  I  aak- 
•d  my  aemuit  what  the  people  said  of  nim.    '  Why,  air,'  he  ao- 
red,  *  I  heard  sereml  of  them  conversing  tog <nher  about  him 
mocning;  when  one  of  them  observed,  "Velli  (her  may 
^e_Uiat  rnan  as  much  as  they  pleose.  but  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
^taMw  bin;  as  wrll  as  we  do.  they  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  hw 
j"  in  wh»h  the  otbon  agretU. '  "-Ibid,  pt  ai*  j 


up  the  party  because  his  French  gueatswftMrew.    Iti 
ever,  to  have  dwelt  on  Napuleon^a  mind,  an^  was  ah>a|n  i^ 
when  he  desired  to  express  dissatisihrtion  with  the  admval. 

§  Las  Gases,  t.  i.  p.  laB.— ["  After  dioner,  the  giaod  marfefaal 
and  1  always  followed  the  emperor  to  the  quarteiwck.  After  the 
preuroiaary  remaiks  on  the  'weather,  ftc.  Napoleon  used  to  start 
a  sutyect  of  oonvenatiqp,  and  whan  he  had  lakns  dsbtoraina  . 
turns  the  whole  length  of  the  dock,  he  wxnild  seat  Umadf  on  the 
second  gim  from  the  gangway,  on  the  laiboard  sideii  The  mid- 
shipmen soon  ohaar^ed  tlii  hahittMl  pmditectiQn,  so  that  Ae  can 


non  was  thsncalhrth  ealled  the  JSnifMrer't  g%m^  It  . 
that  Napoleon  oHen  conversed  hoan  tcpeihOT,  and  that  I 
As-  the  first  time;  apart  of  what  I  am  aooat  to  refaaa."^b.  p.  K>| 
*  ("  Sept  1-6.  Tlie  emperor  espreesed  a  wish  to  lean  Bng- 
Ibh ;  I  endeavoured  lo  wra  a  veir  aimole  plan  for  his  ipscmdiuu. 
This  did  very  well  for  two  or  three  days ;  hot  the  ammi  oeea- 
sioned  by  the  study  was  at  least  equal  to  ttmt  which  it  waa  m- 
tended  to  counteract,  and  the  English  was  laid  aane.'*— Las 
C  ASBS.  t.  i.  p.  137.  "  8ept  7.^  The  emperor  observed  that  I  was 
very  much  occupied,  and  he  even  suspeoted  the  sobMct  on  wlwb 
I  was  ensaged.  He  detoniunod  to  aacertain  the  Ikci,  wwd  eh 
tained  sight  of  a  ibw  pages  of  my  loumaT  i  he  was  not  aiifileaard 


With  it    He  observed  that  sueh  a  work  would  he  it ^ 

ratlier  than  useful.    The  military  eventa,  fbr  exaatjis.  ihus  di^- 

taUed.  in  tlie  onlioary  course  of  convenmtion,  wowldbe  BMages. 

mcomplete.  and  devoid  of  end  or  ot^t    I  eagerly  sened  tbe 

favoumUe  opportonity,  and  ventured  to  suggest  the  idea  of  his 

dictating  to  me  the  eampalgna  in  Italy.    On  me  Mh.  the  empwm 

called  me  into  his  cabm.  and  dictated  to  me.  for  the  first  linBn» 

some  details  reepeeting  the  rfege  of  'I\piik».*'— fUdT  p.  171. 

'"  Seiit.  19-99.    Theemperor  oowbecanr^gnlarly  tndlciatotoBa 

his  campaigns  of  lulr.    For  ttw  Drat  few  day*,  he  viewed  Ofi 

:  ocoopation  with  fndineftnce  i  bat  the  regnlarity  and  pranuiibMb 

,  M'ith  which  1  present«4  to  him  my  daily  task,  fogetber  wHhae 

I  progress  we  made.  Soon  excited  Ma  interest ;  and  at  length  oil 

i  pleasure  he  derivod  from  this  dictation,  rendered  it  abeoniteliBa* 

i  cessary  to  him.    He  was  sure  to  send  for  roe  about  eleveo  ^aoek 

;  every  monihia,  and  he  seemed  himself  to  wait  tha  hour  witthn* 

,  patience."— Ibid,  p^  137.1  ^^ 
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mnipga  in  Ida  ezirctM  tmoa  dedt,  and  at  cacda. 
Tae  wne  wiis  eeDerally  vtn^  vn.  But  when  the 
pTiy  Decarne  rather  deea^discou^faged  that  anuaa- 
meotaud  substituted  cneaa.  Great  tactician  aa  be 
'waB.vTvapoJeoQ  did.  Aot  play  well  at  tbat  miUtazy 

Sime.  and  it  was  with  dimculiy  tbat  bis  antagonist 
onuiQloa,  could  avoid  the  aoleciam  of  beating  tbe 
etnt>6Tor. 

During  this  voyage,  Napoleon's  Jour  de/eUoc^ 
curred,  which  was  also  bis  oirtbday-  It  was  the  I6ib 
August  {  a  day  for  which  tbe  pope  had  ^jroresaly 
banooizod  a  SL  Napoleon  to  be  the  emperors  pat^ 
ron.  And  now,  strange  revolution,  it  was  oelebrat^ 
*by  him  on  board  of  an  English  man-of-war,  which 
was  conducting  him  to  his  place  of  imprisonment 
and,  as  it  proved,  his  tomb.  Tet  Nspoleon  seemed 
^hesrtiil  and  contented  during  the  whole  day,  and 
was  even  pleased  with  being  fortunate  at  play,  which 
'he  received  as  a  good  omen.* 

trpon  the  iSth  October,  1816^  the  Northumberland 
reached  St  Hdiena,  which  presents  but  an  unprom- 
ising aspect  to  thote  who  design  it  for  a  residence, 
though  It  may  be  a  welcome  sight  to  the  sea- worn 
mariner.  Its  destined  inhabitant,  from  the  deck  of 
-the  Northumberland,  surveyed  it  with  bis  spy-glass. 
St  James*  Town,  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  be- 
fbn  him,  enchased  as  it  were  in  a  valley,  amid  arid 
and  scarped  rocks  of  inunense  height :  every  plat- 
form, everv  opening,  every  gorge,  was  bristled  with 
cannon.  Las  Cases,  who  stood  by  him,  coidd  not 
perceive  the  slightest  alteration  of  his  countenance.! 
The  orders  of  government  had  been  that  Napoleon 
diould  remain  on  board  till  a  residence  could  be  pre- 
pared suitable  for  the  line  of  life  he  was  to  lead  in 
luture.  But  as  this  was  likely  to  be  a  work  of  time, 
8ir  George  Cockbum  readily  undertook,  on  his  own 
nsponsibility,  to  put  his  passengers  on  shore,  and 
provide  in  some  way  for  the  security  of  Napoleon's 
person,  until  the  necessary  habitation  should  be  fit- 
ted up.  He  was  accordingly  transferred  to  land 
m>on  the  16th  October  it  and  thus  tbe  Emperor  of 
France,  nay,  wellnigh  of  Europe,  sunk  intdHhe  Re- 
cluse or  St.  Helena. 


re  of 


CHAPTER  XCUL 

OauMt  which  jof  tify  the  EiwlMh  Ooremmeot  m  the  meaaqre  or 
Napoleon's  B&niiluaeot.— Napoleoo'i  with  to  retire  to  Bnfiand, 
in  Older  tiMit,  beinc.  near  Fmnee,  he  micht  again  mteiftre  m  her 
aftsa.'-Reaaaae  Itar  withhohKnt  fivoihim  the  title  of  Bmpe- 
m.—air  Oeor^s  Goekhun'i  InetnietiDOi.— Temporary  Acoom- 
modaticMi  at  Bnan.— Napoleon  removee  to  Longivood.— Ptecoor 
tkne  taken  ibr  the  laft  eoetody  of  the  PriMOer. 

Wb  are  now  to  touch  upon  the  arguments  which 
seem  tp  justily  the  administration  of  England  in 
the  strict  course  which  they  adopted  towards  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  in  reatraining  his  person,  and 
abating  tbe  privil^es  of  rank  wnicb  he  tenaciousiy 
claimed.  And  here  we  are  led  to  observe  the  change 
produced  in  men's  feelings  within  tb^  space  of  pnTy 
twelve  years.  In  1816,  when  the  present  author, 
however./nadequate  to  the  task,  attempted  to  treat 
of  the  same  subject,!  there  eicisted  a  conaiderable 
party  In  Britain  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Brit- 
ish  government  would  best  have  discharged  their 
duty  to  France  and  Europe,  by  delivering  up  Napo- 
leon to  Louis  XYllL's  government,  to  be  treated 
as  hn  himself  ha^  treated  the  Duke  d'Enghein.  It 
would  be  at  this  nme  of  day  needless  to  throw  away 
argument  upon  this  subject,  or  to  show  that  Napo- 
leon was  at  least  entitled  to  security  of  life,  by  nis 
aurrender  to  the  British  flag. 

As  needless  would  it  be  to  go  over  the  freouently 
repeated  ground,  which  proves  so  clearly  that  in 
other  respects  the  transaction  with  Captain  Maitland 
amounted  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  Napoleon 
had  considered  eveiv  plan  of  escape  by  force  or  ad- 
dress, and  none  had  seemed  to  him  to  present  such 
chance  of  a  favourable  result,  as  that  which  upon 

Lp.  IL] 
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e  Napoleon  stepped  into  the  boat  he  leot  for  the  eap* 
xuu  v>  Kx*  iVofthomUfftand.  and  took  leave  of  him,  deeiHns  faiin  at 
the  nme  time,  to  convey  hl»  thanks  to  Hie  offleen  and  etew."-* 

SMHSee  the  Eqp^"^  Anonal  Regirter  for  ISU.] 


ftOl.conaidMaiiQa^headtBptad*  ,, 
land  ensuKd  his  hie,  ana  gave  him  the  , 
ing  ^ther  advantages  from  Xpe  genexpsity  of  tks 
British  nation;  for  an  uaconditipnai  surreMer,  at 
it  secures  noUimg,  so  it  exc hidas  nothing*  General 
Bertnmd,  when  on  board  tba  Nmrainherland,  said, 
that  Nap<deon  had  been  much  influenced  in  taking 
the  at^  he  hf  d  done  by  the  Abb€  Siftyes,  who  had 
strongly  advised  bi.m  to  proQead  at  once  to  England, 
in  preference  to  taking  any  othar  course,  whichprevet 
thai  his  resolution  must  of  course  have  been  mnnad 
long  before  he  ever  saw  Captain  Maitland*  Even 
11  Las  Caaes,  when  closely  examined,  cornea  to  th* 
same  resolt ;  for  he  admits  that  he  never  hoped  that 
Napoleon  woidd  be  considered  as  «  free  man,  or  re* 
oeive  passports  fer  America  i  but  only  thit  he  would 
be  ke^t  in  custody  under  milder  restrictions  thaa 
were  inflicted  u^n  him.  But  as  be  made  no  atipu* 
latiop  of  any  kind  concerning  the  nature  of  ihoftl 
restnctions,  they  must  of  eourss  have  been  left  to 
the  <»tion  of  the  conquering  party.  The  questioii, 
therefore,  betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  British  nation^ 
was  not  one  of  jwHce^  which  has  a  right  to  ita  dotk 
though  the  consequence  should  be  destruction  tothi 
party  by  which  it  la  tp  be  rendered,  bat  one  of  ipene* 
rosity  and  clemency,  fedings  which  can  only  be  wias 
ly  indulged  with  reterence  Co  the  safety  of  moaa  who 
act  upon  them. 

Napoleon  being  thus  a  prisoner,  satrenderedat 
discretion,  became  subjected  to  the  common  laws 
of  war,  which  authoriM  belligeraat  nowen  to  shut 
up  prisoners  of  war  in  places  of  confinement,  from 
which  it  is  only  usual  to  except  such  whose  honour 
may  be  accounted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  dieir 
good  faith,  or  whose  power  of  doing  injury  is -so 
small  that  it  might  be  accounted  oontooiptible.  Bat 
Bonaparte  was  neither  in  the  one  sitnatton  nor  the 
other.*  His  power  was  meat  I  the  temptation  to  use  * 
it  strong ;  and  the  conndcnce  to  be  placed  in  bin 
resolution  or  promise  to  resist  such  temptation,  very 
slight  indeed.  ,  .         , 

There  is  an  unauthorized  reportthat  Lord  Caetlo- 
reagfa,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleao,  ask- 
ed Uaul^incourt,  why  Napoleon  did  not  dioose  to 
ask  refuge  in  England,  rather  than  accept  the  almost 
ridiculous  title  or  Emperor  of  Elba.  We  doubt  mnch 
if  Lord  Castlereagh  did  this.  But  if^  either  upon 
such  a  hint,  or  upon  his  own  free  motion,  Napoieoa 
had  chosen  in  1814,  to  repose  bis  confidetaca  in  tha 
British  nation ;  or  even  had  he  fallen  into  oor  handa 
by  chance  of  war,  England  ought  certainly,  on  so  ex*- 
traordinary  an  occasion,  to  have  behaved  with  mafp- 
nanimity  I  and  perhaps  ought  either  to  have  permit- 
ted Ni^poleon  to  reside  as  an  individnal  within  hen 
domimona,  or  suflerad  him  to  have  departed  to 
America.  It  might  then  have  been  urged,  (thoogh: 
cautious  persons  might  even  then  hesitate,)  that  th* 
pledged  word  of  a  soldier,  who  had  btton  so.  latdr  a 
sovereign,  ought  to  be  received  as  a  guarantee  lor 
his  observance  of  treaty.  Nay.  it  might  thte  haw 
been  held,  that  the  talenta  and  activity  of  a  singla 
individual,  supposing  them  as  great  as  human  po«n 
era  can  be  carried,  would  not  have  enabled  hmi 
however  desirous,  to  have  again  disturbed  the  peace 
01  Europe.  There  would  nave  been  a  natural  d#» 
sire,  therefore,  to  grant  so  remarkable  a  person  that 
l&erty,  which  a  generoua  nation  mkht  have  been 
willing  to  conceive  would  not,  ana  could  not,  be 
abused.  But  the  experiment  of  Elba  gave  too  acnpla 
proof  at  once  how  httle  reliance  waa  to  be  placed  in 
Napoleon's  enssgement.  and  how  much  danjser  wai 
to  be  appr^ended  from  him,  even  when. his  fortunes 
were  apparently  at  the  bwestebb.  His  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  altered  entirely  hiarela* 
tions  with  England  and  with  Europe ;  and  placed 
him  in  the  condition  of  one  whose  word  could  not 
be  trusted,  and  whose  personal  freedom  was  incon* 
sistent  with  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  experunent 
of  trusting  to  his  parole  had  been  tried,  and  failed. 
The  wise  may  be  deceived  once;  only  fools  are 
twice  cheated  m  the  same  manner. 

It  may  be  pleaded  and  admitted  for  Nanoteon, 
that  he  had,  to  instigate  his rcturningftom  Elba,  aa< 
strong  a  temptation  as  earth  could  hold  out  to  Hi 
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■nUtiow  ipirit  like  his  own,— the  proftpeet  of  an 
oimoniintry  ^ntefprife,  with  the  impeml  throne 
MF  its  rewaroL  It  may  be  akw  oltowed,  that  the 
BomhoM^  delaying  to  pay  his  stipulated  reyenne, 
■nbided  bixn,  so  ur  as  they  were  coooerned.  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  provooation.  Bat  all  this  would  only 
aifpie  ttainst  bis  beia^  aMin  trasted  wkMn  the 
reach  of  such  terai>tation.  While  FVanoe  was  in  a 
state  of  such  tanooil  and  Tozation,'  with  the  remains 
of  a  disaifected  army  fermenting  amid  a  fickle  popu- 
lation,^while  the  kingdn  order  to  make  goodnis 
stipulated  payments  to  the  allies)  was  obliged  to  im- 
poso'  heavy  taxesi  and  lo  raise  tiiem  with  some  se- 
verity, many  opportunities  might  arisei  in  which  Na- 
poleon, eit|ier  complaining  of  some  petty  injuries 
of  his  own,'  or  inTited  by  tpe  discontented  statjB  of 
the  French  nation,  might  renew  his  memorable  at- 
tempt of  asth  Febmai'y.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
Bnnsh  ministry  to  nrevent  all  hasaid  of  this.  It 
was  but  on  the  20tn  April  before,  that  they  were 

SiUed  QpoA  by  the  opposition  to  account  to  the 
,  ouse  of  Commons  for  not  taking  proper  precau- 
tions to  prevent  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba,^ 
For  what  then  would  they  have  rendered  themselves 
responsible,  had  they  placed  him  in  circumstances 
wmoh  admitted  of  a  second  escape*?— at  least  for 
the  foti  extent  of  all  the  confusion  and  bloodshed  to 
which  such  an  event  must  necessarily  have  »ven 
rise.  The  justice,  as  wed  as  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  warranted  the  abridgment  of  Bonaparte's 
nherty,  the  exient  of  which  nad  been  made,  by  his 
snrrsnder,  dependant  upon  the  will  of  Britain. 

In  deducing  this  conclusion,  we  have  avoided 
haviTig  any  neoourse  to  the  argument  ad  hominem. 
We  have  not  mentioned  the  dungeon  of  Tousaaint, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Alps,  or  the  detention  of 
Ferdinand,  a  confiding  and  circumvented  ally,  in 
the  ohateau  of  Valen^ay.  We  have  not  adverted  to 
tiie  instances  of  honours  and  opppintmente  bestow- 
ed on  officers  who  had  broken  tneir  parole  of  honour, 
by  escaping  from  England,  yet  were  »received  in 
the  Tulleries  With  favour  and  preferments.  Neither 
have  we  alluded  to  the  great  state  maxim,  which 
erected' political  necessity,  or  expediency,  into  a 
ppweri superior  to  moral  law.  Were  Britara  to  vin- 
dicate her  actions  by  such  instances  as  the  above, 
It  would  be  reversing  the  blessed  rule,  acting  towards 
our  enemy,  not  according  as  we  would  have  desired 
he  should  have  done,  but  as  he  actually  had  done 
m  regard  to  us^  and  observing  a  crooked  and  crim- 
inal Imeof  policy,  because  our  adversary  had  set  us 
the  example. 

•  But  Bonaparte's  former  actions  must  necessarily 
have  been  consklered,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  what 
confidence  was  to  be  reposed  in  his  personal  cbarac- 
tar :  and  if  that  was  found  marked  by  gross  instances 
of  breach  of  faith  to  others,  ministers  would  surely 
have  been  inexcusable  had  they  placed  him  in  a  situ- 
ation where  his  fidelity  was  what  the  nation  had 
imndpaily  to  dei^end  on  for  tranquillity.  The  fact 
■sanu  to  be  admitted  by  Las  Cases,  that  while  he 
propoMd  to  retire  to  England,  it  was  with  the  hope 
of  agam  meddling  in  French  affairs.t  The  exam- 
ple of  Sir  Niel  Campbell  had  shown  how  little 

r,*  IMt.  Abemrombie'g motion respeetinc Uie etcvpe of Bonapule 
»™  Elba.--Pari  Dtb.  ▼.  xxx.  p.  716.  J 

.i!**  ^^iP^^"^  «cc«riin«  to  Lu  Cues,  waa  only  fo  ordiw  t» 
SSL'*T"l?v***.«'^'5  ■?*»•««  of  ««tab«ahinc  the  peaee,  tha 
taoooar,  tna  (he  imwa  of  the  countnr.  H«  bad  hoped  to  the  ImI, 
It  imms.  in  the  critical  ihoment.  "  That,  at  ihe  iigbt  of  the  puh- 
Iw  duge*,  the^M  of  Um  people  of  Prance  would  be  opened ; 
that  they  votild  return  to  him.  and  enable  him  to  8av«  the  eooa* 
Uv  of  rraeoe.    It  m  thw  which  made  hin  proloof  the  Una  at 

«fcte!S2"  M?iJ**?  ^*  ^^'^^  iodaced  him  lo  tarry  yet  longer  at 
Rochefijrt.  If  be  la  no w  at  8l  Helena,  be  oww  it  to  Uiat  aenti- 
SSLi ''^  *.**■**  ^}*?"«*^^  *«"  ^Wch  he  conid  never  be  ae- 

Sf'SSu*  Tfi  ^v^}^'3^  Hl^ff  ^^  no  othcf  leaoorca  than 
toacoept  the  hoerftaBty  of  the  BeUcruphrm,  perhapa  it  waa  not 
JJJhout  a  apeoeaof  aatulkctjpn,  that  \a  found  bimaclf  irreaiaU- 
iS.  i^  **"  \L^  courw  of  events  tpwarda  Enf  land,  since  be- 
SSffiPS.*^  W"*!."®"^*^™"*®-.  ^'^.  ^^y  we"  tbat  bo  would 
K^*^?^'J*'*'  ***  ***^^  ^  "**K*  ^  .opinion  heard ;  and  then 
iww  many  c^oanMs  w^uld  open  tbemaelvea  to  the  new  directioo 
wnwfr  he  wuhed  to  vntAn,''~Journal,  1 1,  p.  83i.  We  cannot 
Ste^  ^  5^*^  ^  ***'  "*!^^ »«  "»PlJea  that  Napoleon. 
iS**.S?!2"^!3?t^3?**?**' «,a»*tioo  of  afaatainin; froSipoU- 
aSs  iSi^?!??^*?E^<«.  »«»l™ni  hia  aocaodency  in  French  of- 
"'tSifof^^S^       influence  which  he  expected  to  exaiciae 


fBBtndnt  the  merejpresenee  of  a  oomausflK»ner wooU 
have  had  OTer  this  extraordinary  mvhi  and  ba 
resorrecdon  after  lea-ving  Biba,  had  distmctly  de* 
monstrated  that  nothing  was  to  be  trusted  to  Um  sec- 
ond poUtical  death  which  he  proposed  to  sobimt  to 
as  a  recluse  in  £hfi^and. 

It  has,  however  been  urged,  that  if  the  eharacter 
of  the  times  and  his  own  rendered  it  an  act  of  stem 
necessity  to  take  from  Napoleon  his  personal  free- 
dom,  his  captivity  ought  to  have  been  at  least  ao 
companied  with  all  marks  of  honourable  (fistinction ; 
and  that  it  was  unnecessarily  cruel  to  Burt  the  feel- 
ings of  his  followers  and  his  own,  by  refuffing  him 
the  imperial  title  and  personal  observance^  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  his  prosperity,  and  of  which  he 
was  tenacious  in  adversity. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  alt  hands,  that  if  any,  tBin^ 
could  have  been  done  consistent  with  the  main  en** 
fences  of  the  case,  to  save  Napoleon  &  single  pang, 
in  hie  unfortunate  situation,  tnat  measure  should 
have  been  resorted  to.  But  there  couldljc  no  reason 
why  Britsin,  in  compassionate  courtesy,  should  give 
■to  ner  prisoner  a  title  which  she  had  refused  to 
him  dt  ?ttr«,  even  while  he  wielded  the  empire  ol 
Prance  de  facto ;  and  there  were  arguments,  to  be 
hereafter  stated,  which  weighed  powerfully  against 
granting  such  an  indulgence. 

The  place  of  Napoleon's  confinement,  also,  has 
been  the  subject  of  severe  censure  j  but  the  (Question 
is  entirely  dependant  upon  the  nght  of  confining 
him  at  all.  If  that  is  denied,  there  needs  no  forihei 
argument ;  for  a  place  of  confinement,  to  be  effec- 
tual, mast  connect  se\'^eral  circumstances  of  safety 
and  seclusion,  each  in  its  decree  aggravating  the 
Bufferings  of  the  person  connned,  and  inmctiDg 
pain  which  onght  only  to  be  the  porti'on  of  a  legal 
prisoner.  But  if  it  be  granted,  that  a  person  so 
formidable  as  Napoleon  should  be  debarred  from 
the  power  of  making  a  second  avatar  on  the  earth, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  where  so  am- 
ple a  degree  of  security  could  have  been  rccooc^ed 
with  the  same  degree  of  personal  iteedtsaoi  to  the 
captive,  as  at  St.  Helena. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of  that  island 
will  be  best  proved  by  the  conteius  of  a  report  an- 
nexed to  a  return  made  on  SOtn  March,  1821,  by  Dr, 
Thomas- Shortt,  physicinn  to  the  forces ;  fi^om  which* 
it  appears,  that  among  ilie  troops  then  stationed  an 
St  Helena,  constantly  employed  in  ordinary  or  on 
fatigue  duty,  and  always  exposed  to  the  atmospbete, 
the  propornon  Ot  sick  was  only  as  one  nian  to  forty- 
two,  even  including  casualties,  and  those  sent  lo  the 
hospital  after  punishment.    This  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  health,  sopjerior  to  that  of  most  places  m  Ae 
world,  Dr.  Shortt  imijutes  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
island  being  placed  in  the  way  of  the  trade-winds,   t 
where  the  continued  steady  breeze  carries  off  the 
superfluous  heat,  and  with  it  such  effluvia,  noxiour 
to  the  human  constitution,  as  it  may  have  genera-, 
ted.    The  same  cause,  bringing  with  it  a  auccessioiL 
of  vapours  from  the  ocean,  affords  a  cloudy  curtain 
to  intercept  the  sun's  rays,  and  prevents  the  occur-' 
rence  of  those  violent  ana  rapid  forms  of  disease^ 
which  present  themselves  throughout  the  tropics 
in  general.    Checked  perspiration  is  noticed  as  an 
occasional  cause  of  disease,  but  which,  if  f>roperly 
treated,  is  only  fatal  to  those  whose  constiintions^ 
have  been  previously  exhausted  by  long  ressdence  in 
a  hot  climate.    It  should  also  be  obserr^l,  diat  the 
climate  of  the  island  is  remarkably  steady,  not  vsrr- 
ing  upon  an  average  more  than  twenty  aegrees  m 
the  cotvse  of  the  year?  which  equality  of  tempera- 
ture is  another  great  cause  of  the  general  healthfiii- 
noss.?    The  atmosphere  is  warm  indeed}  but, at 
Napoleon  was  himself  born  in  a  hot  climate,  a&d, 
was  stated  to  be  afraid  of  the  cold  even  of  BntuUf ' 
that  could  hardly  in  his  case  be  considered  as  a  £s- 
advantageous  circumstance. 

In  respect  to  Napoleon's  personal  treatmeat,  Sir 
George  Cockburn  proceeded  on  his  anival  to  ar- 
range this  t^on  the  system  recommended  by  b^ 
final  instructionB,  which  run  thus : 
"  In  conunittinff  ao  important  a  tniat  to  Britiab. 
4  See  Appendix,  No.  XV. 
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etptfct  tb  eodSoeiiient  or  reitmaaa  be  hnp^teo,  Umn  woat  k 


.  iir  Hw  fflSm  dlioliM'of  ti^t  <iut^  wU0b 

he  Mhnjnl.  u  well  m  the  anwaom  of  6t  tWmwaMt  mm  kM|> 
n  mind,— the  perfect  eeeurity  of  Qcneru  BonlMWte'«  pcnon. 
iriMi«B««r,  MoebCeDt  with  ob  tre^t  oUect,  can  be  allowed  in 
he  ekape  of  indvlfOBce,  his  myn}  hifbneM  is  confident  wlU  be 
viBipgly  ahown  to  the  general;  and  he  ivUee  oo  8ir  Cieorfe 
>Kkburn*«  known  zeal  and  enorry  of  cliaracter.  that  he  wiU  not 
kUow  Mmeelf  to  be  botxayed  into  tar  improTident  rehxatiob  of 
lie  dutr.'** 

It  waA  ia  the  spirifc  of  thece  loetniolions  that  Sir 
Greongs  Cookbvn  acted,  in  Beieetmff  a  place  of  reei- 
lence  for  his  importaut  pritener,  wnile,  at  the  same 
tiiae»  he  conaiilted  Napoleon's  wishes  as  much  as 
the  case  oould  possibly  acimiL 

The  eeoommodation  upon  the  island  was  by  no 
means  such  aa  coald  be  desired  in  the  circumstances. 
There  were  only  three  nouses  of  a  puhlic  character, 
which  ware  in  any  degcoe  adapted  for  such  a  guest. 
Two,   the   town  reudences  of  the   governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  isJand,  were  unfit  for  the 
babitation  of  Napolcuu,  becauau  tJiry  were  within 
James*  Town,  a  situation  x^hich,  for  obvious  reasons, 
was  not  advisable.  The  thirr!  was  Plantation-house, 
a  villa  in  the  country,  belonging  to  tJie  governor, 
which  was  ,the  beat  dwelling  in  the  island.    The 
British  administration  had  prohibited  the  selection 
of  this  house  for  the  residence  of  the  late  imperial 
captive.    Wedmer  from  their  opinion  in  this  partic- 
ular, beca«uto  the  very  best  accommodation  was  due 
toftrllen  ^eatness;  and,  inht«  circumstances^  Na- 
poleon, with  every  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor,  ought  to  have  been  the  last  person  on- the 
island  subjected  to  ineonvenience.    We  hare  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  so  arran;xed,  but 
for  the  disposition  of  the  late  French  emi  eror  and 
hia  followers  to  use  every  point  of  dcfert:uce,  or  com- 
plaisance, exercised  towards  them,  as  an  ailment 
for.  pushing  fhdr  pretensions  further.     Thus,  the 
civility  showed  by  A'lrairal  Holham  and  Captain 
Maitlaod,  in  manning  ■  he  yards  as  Napoleon  pass- 
ed from  one  vessel  to  the  other,  was  pleaded  upon 
as  a  proof  that  bis  free  and  regal  condition  wad 
acknowledged  hy  these  officers ;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
assigning  for  his'uae  the  best  house  on  tho  island, 
might,  according  to  the  same  mode  of  logic,  have 
been  assumed  to  imply  that  Napoleon  had  no  supe- 
rior in  St.  Helena.    Still  there  were  means  of  repel- 
ling this  spirit  of  encroachment,  if  it  had  shown 
itself:  and  we  think  ifv/ouM  hare  btcn  hcticr  to 
risk  the  conseque^nces  indicated,  and  to  have  assign- 
ed Plantation-house  for  his  residence,  as  that  which 
was  at  least  the  best  accommodation  which  the 
island  afforded.      Some  circumstances  about  tho 
locality,  it  ia  believed,  had  excited  doubts  whether 
the  house  could  be  completely  guarded.    But  this,  at 
any  rate,  was  a  question  wliich  had  been  considered 
at  home,  \ihcre,  perhaps,  the  actual  state  of  the 
island  was    less  perfectly  understood  ;    and   Sir 
George  Cockbum,  fettered  by  his  instructions,  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Besides  Plantation-house,  there  was  another  resi- 
dence situated  in  the  country,  and  occupied  by  the 
lieutenant-governor;  called  Longwood,  which,  after 
all  the  different  estates  and  residei^ces  in  the  island 
had  been  examined,  was  chosen  by  S'tr  Cleorge 
Oockhurn  as  the  future  residence  of  Napoleon.  It 
lies  detached  from  the  generally  fnhabitcd  places  of 
the  island,  conseouenilynone  were  likely  to  frequent 
its  neighbourhood,  unless  those  who  came  there  on 
basinesa.  It  was  also  distant  from  those  points 
which  were  most  accessible  to  boats,  which,  until 
they  should  be  sufficiently  defended,  it  was  not  de- 
•irable  to  expose  to  the  observation  of  Napoleon  or 
hia"  military  companions.  At  Longwood,  too,  there 
was  an  extent  of  level  ground,  capable  of  being  ob- 
acrved  and  secured  by  sentinels,  presenting  a  spRce 
adapted  for  exercise,  whether  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriaae;  and  the  situation,  being  high,  was  more 
eool  than  the  confined  valleys  of  the  neighbour- 
Ihood.   The  house  itself  was  equal  in  accommoda- 

•  Bstittct  of  a  deepatoh  fiwi  Eari  Itetfaunt,  addrofied  to  the 
Didi  OonouMionen  of  the  AdmimHri  aated  nUi  J^7,  isii- 
Vol.  VII.-4  B 


t|iaB<tkoQf|h  tiMt  i^aotMyiag  ■Bch)  to  vasr/onliSB 

lalawit  Pnniacioii'hooas  axoepted. 

To  eoacluda^  it  waa  approved  of  by  Napoleon, 
who  viatsd  il  personally,  and  exprened  hiotfalf  ao 
much  oataafifld,  that  \t  waa  difficult  to  prevail  on  hin 
to  leave  tha  plaoe     Immediate  preparations  wens- 
tharafore  made,  for  making  ansh  additions  as  should 
reader  the  naidence,  if  not  aoch  a  one  as  ooald  be 
wiahed,  at  least  aa  oommodioiia  aa  the  ciicmnstances 
admitted.    Indeed  it  was  hoped,  by  assistance  of- 
artiflMrs,  and  framaa  to  be  sent  irom  England,  lb 
imiJrove.it  to  any  extent  reoiiired.    In  the  niean*^ 
while,  until  tha  repairs  immediately  necessary  conld 
be  maoe  at  Longwood,  (General  Bertrand,  and  toe^ 
rest  of  Napoleon- s  suite,  were  i^rtered  in  a  fiirniih- 
ed  house  m  Jaroos*  Town,  wmla  he  himseJi|  at  hia 
own  request,  took  up  his  abode  at  BriarS|  a  small 
house,  or  oottsge^  romantically  situated,  a  little  way 
from  the  town,  in  which  he  could  oiuy  have  onei 
spare  room  ibr  his  own  accommodation.   Sir  Gecdece 

I  Cockbum  would  have  persuaded  him  rather  to  taaa. 

'  up  bis  temporary  abode  in  the  town,  where  the  bast 
house  in  the  place  was  provided  for  him.  Napoleon 
declined  this  proposal,  pleadiiig  his  natural  averaioa 
to  exposa  himself  to  the  public  gaze.  Besides  the 
solitude,  the  pleasing  landscape,  agreeable  ospepi- 
ally  to  those,  whose  persons  have  been  lately  con- 
fined  to  a  ship,  and  whose  eyes  have  long  wandered 
over  the  waste  of  ocean,  determined  the  ex^emperor 
in  favour  of  Briars. 

Whilst  dwelling  at  Briara,  Napoleon. limited  liiai^ 
self  more  than  was  necessary ;  for,  taking  exoeption 
at  the  sentinels,  who  were  visible  from  the  Mnndows 
of  the  house^  and  objecting  more  reasonably  to  the 
resort  of  visiters,  he  sequestered  himaelf  in  a  small 
pavilion,  consisting  of  one  good  room,  and  two 
small  attir  apartmentSi  which  elood  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  houses  Of  course  hie  freedoQi,  un- 
less when  accompanied  by  a  British  field-officer, 
was  limited  to  the  srnal^  garden  of  the  cottage,  tbn 
rest  of  the  precincts  bemg  watched  by.  sentinels. 
Sii-  George  Cockburn  felt  for  the  situation  of  his 
prisoner,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  forward  the  im- 
provements at  liongwpod,  in  order  that  Napoleon 
might  remove  thither.  He  employed  for  tbiapur- 
post^  the  ship-carpenters  of  the  squadron,  and  all  the 
artificers  the  island  could  anord ;  "and  Longwooii^" 
says  Dr.  O'Meara,  "  for  nearly  two  montlis,  exhibit- 
ed as  busy  a  scene  as  bad  ever  been  witnessed,  dur- 
ing tho  war,  ii  any  of  n>  majesty's  dookyardA 
whilst  a  fleet  wns  iitting  out  under  the  peraonal 
direction  of  some  of  our  beat  nayal  ^commanders. 
The  admiral,  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  waa  fre*> 
quently  seen  to  arrive  at  tioagwood  ahortlv  after 
sunrise,  stimulating  by  his  presence. the  St.  Helana. 
workmen,  who,  in  general  lazy  and  indolent,  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  despatch  and  activity. of  a 
man«of-war  succeed  to  the  characteristic  idleiieaSk 
which  until  then  they  had  been  accustomed  both  to 
witness  and  to  practise."t 

During  the'  ex-emperor*  s  residence  at  BriacSt  ha 
remained  much  secluded  from  society,  .spent  hia 
mornings  in  the  garden,  and.  in  the  evening  played 
at  whist  for  sugar-piums,  with  Mr.  Baloombe,  tho 
proprietor,  and  the  members  of  his  family^.  The 
Count  Las  Cases,  who  seems,  among  .those  of  hia 
retinue,  to  have  (lossessed  the  most  various  and  ex- 
tensive information,  was  naturally  selected  as  tiie 

f  chiei;  if  not.  the  only  companion  of  his  atudiee  and 
recreations  in  the  morning.^  On  such  occasiops  he 
was  usually  gentle,  aocesuhle,  and  captivating  m  hia 
manners. 

t  [Voiee.  Aa  vol  i.  p.  14.1 

:  r  Briars,  Oct.  39-Sl.  We  had  nearlr  aixh-ed  at  the  end  of 
the  camitaifn  or  Italy.  The  emperor,  howe\xv.  did  not  yotflnd 
that  bo  liad  sufficient  occupatioD.  Bmplojnnent  waa  hb  on|f  re- 
kioarpe,  and  the  iotareal  whieh  hn  fiist  diotetanua.had  a«NHne<l 
farniBhad  an  additional  motive  for  prooeedinir  wita  them.    The 
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ign  <>r  £«ryp(  waa  aoir  alxwt  to  be  oarjaiar  ojnL    Tl}e  fa»' 

ImjI  fnMuently  lollcc  * 

- suhJecL    I uicfMted. _  . . ,,-. , 

same  time,  and  proceed  at  ooce  with  t'  .  cmpaigm  or  lUlj  ana 
Esypt-rtho  histoir  of  the  oonwJatp--  jg  rontfo.iroin  Elba,  Ao. 
Tho  idea  pleased 

of  his  suite  cane  . , .  .       ., 

the  transcript  of  wbicli  they  bror^<t  U>  Ir'tO  next  moraine. "—LAS 

0A8as»ti.  postal 


campatfn  m  is^ypi  waa  aoir  aooiu  to  oe  oorjmer  o«_ 
peror  had  fnMuently  lollced  of  emiiloyir/!;  tha  grrnd  martehalon 
this  sutiiecL  I  sqcffisted.  that  he  ahouJ  /  jer,  us  ril  to  wock  at  tha 
I  proceed  at  ooce  with  t'  c^mpaigm  of  Italy  and 
itoiT  of  the  oonsuJato--  .jo  ronm  from  Elba,  Ao. 
>ed  the  emperor ;  and,  Uova  that  time,  one  or  tww 
ime  lecularly  every  •  V*  to  '.mte  by  hii  dictatioM. 


UFB  or  WABoaumwauB 


HbbomtumB  of  Sir  OmveCooicbvti,  ttraeRfinir 
with  every  difficulty  wUch  want  of  favnloiiig  mate' 
Tiali,  meam  of  transport,  and  every  thinR  mdeh  ia- 
cUitatea  anch  operatione,  could  possibiy  interpoae|  at 
leagth  enabled  nitt  to  adcorapliah  the  tranemutatson 
of  Congwood  into  such  a  dwellin^-hoatei  aa,  though 
it  was  far  below  the  former  dignity  of  its  poaseaaor, 
miAt  anlBciently  accommodate  a  captive  of  the 
raniL  at  which  iMapoleon  was  rated  by  the  firitiah 
Government.* 

On  the  9th  December,  LohsWood  received  Nif^ 
leon  and  part  of  his  nousenold ;  the  Count  and 
Connteas  of  Montholon  and  their  children ;  the 
Count  Laa  Cases  and  his  son.  General  Gourgaud, 
Doctor  O'BfeaFs,  who  had  been  received  as  his 
m^ical  attendant,  and  such  other  of  Napoleon's 
attendants  aa  could  not  be  lodged  within  the  house. - 
were,  for  Uie  time,  accommodated  with  tenta :  ana 
the  Count  and  Coontess  Bertrand  were  lodged  in  a 
small  cottage  at  a  place  called  Hnt's-gate,  jnst  on 
the  veivs  of  ^hat  might  be  called  the  privileged 
fTOniids  of  LongwoodI  whilst  a  new  honae  was 
bttklding  for  their  reception.  Upon  the  whole,  as  it 
is  scm^y  denied,  on  the  one  hand,  thai  every  eflbrt 
was  made  to  render  Longwood-house  a's  commodi- 
COS  for  the  prisoner  as  time  and  means  could  poesi* 
bly  pNBmiit,  so,  on  the  other,  it  most  in  fairness  be 
considered,  that  the  delay,  however  inevitable,  must 
have  been  painfully  felt  by  the  ez-emperor,  confined 
to  hia  hnt  at  Briars ;  and  that  the  house  at  Long- 
wood,  when  finished  as  well  as  it  could  be  in  the 
eircamstancea,  was  far  inferior  in  accommodation 
to  that  which  everv  Englishman  would  have  desired 
that  the  distiMoiished  prisoner  should  have  enjoyed 
whilst  in  Engnsh  custody. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  :emedy  the  deficiencies  of 
Longwood,  by  constmeting  a  habitation  of  wood 
Qpon  a  mitable  scale^  and  sending  it  ont  in  pieces 
from  England,  to  be  put  logether  on  the  spot ;  the 
only  mpc^  as  the  island  can  scarce  be  sai<l  to  siford 
any  building-maieriala,  by  which  the  desired  object 
of  mpoleon's  fitting  accommodation  could,  it  was 
thonght,  be  duly  attained.  Circumstances,  however, 
prevented  this  plan  from  being  attempted  to  be  ear- 
ned into  execution  for  several  months ;  and  a  series 
of  nnhappv  disputes  betwixt  the  governor  and  his 
prisoner  added  years  of  delay ;  which  leads  us  again 
to  express  our  regret  that  PlSntation-house  hacTnot 
been  at  once  assigned  to  Napoleon  for  his  residence. 

We  have  already  said,  that  around  the  house  of 
Longwood  lay  the  largest  extent  of  open  ground  in 
the  neighbouniood,  fit  for  exercise  either  on  foot  or 
upon  horseback.  A  space  of  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cnmference  was  traced  o$  within  which  Napoleon 
might  take  exercise  without  being  attended  by  any 
onok  A  chain  of  sentinels  surrounded  this  domain 
to  prevent  his  passing  unless  accompanied  by  a 
British  officer.  If  he  incUned  to  extend  his  excur- 
mons»  he  might  go  to  any  part  of  the  island,  pro- 
viding the  officer  was  in  attendance,  and  near 
enough  to  observe  his  motions.  Such  an  orderly 
officer  was  always  in  readiness  to  attend  him  when 
req[uired.  Within  the  limited  spsce  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  camps,  that  of  the  63d  regi- 
mant  at  Dead  wood,  about  a  mile  from  Longwood ; 
another  at  Hut's-gate.  where  an  officer's  guard  was 
mounted,  that  being  the  principal  access  to  Long- 
wood. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  means  .resorted  to  for 
the  safe  custody  of  this  important  |}risoner.  The 
old  poet  has  said,  that "  eiv^  island  is  a  prison  ;"t 
Out,  in  point  of  difficulty  of  escape,  there  is  none 
which  can  compare  with  St  Helena  {  which  was  no 
doubt  the  chief  reason  for  its  being  selected  as  the 
place  of  Napoleon's  detention. 

*  The  Miite  of  apaftmenti.  dettined  for  Ui  own  pecnHar  use, 
•oMUted  of  a  sakon,  an  eatinr-RMm.  a  librnty,  a  email  itadr, 
and  a  tleapinf -apartment.  .Thb  was  a  tUnxige  oontnwt  with  the 
patacea  wnch  Napoleon  had  lately  inhabited  t  fant  it  waa  pveftr- 
-aUe,  in  the  lame  proportion,  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tmnple,  and  Um 
iia»<iini  of  Vfaieennee. 

t  ["  Evenr  ialand  is  a  miwn,  « 

BtroQfflT  guarded  nr  the  tea ; 
IQnir*  and  prineea,  ior  that  reaaoo, 
PriMoais  am,  aa  weH  a*  we.'* 

RiraoN'fl  Sona,  foL  IL  p.  IMbl 


Dr.  e«eaf«,'iio«tapy  m'Htmti^^mn/mimiim 

the  guards,  with  attention  f{  ooca  to  ngpoleoirt 
feelings,  and  the  security  of  his  person,  were  poBted 
in  the  following  manner  ^-* 

"  A  ndMdterD's  cuaid  w«4  nottiad  at  Ih*  ontrasce  of  Loofwood, 
aboHtaixlMndred  paeea  firaoi  the  hoataa,  aad  a  eeraoa  oraenli- 
ndi  and  pickeU  waa  placed  round  the  liadM.  At  um  O'clock 
the  i^Dtlnels  were  drawn  in  and  itationefthi  eooipmBioatkw  wrtth 
each  other.  tiUTOUDdlnir  the  house  in  such  pcaiUoos,  thatao  pat- 
son  coiud  come  hi  or  go  out  without  heltur  aeaa  and  seiutiBiseo  hj 
then.  At  the  entraare  of  the  home  dounto  saotinela  wste  plaeed. 
and  patrols  were  cootiniially  paasiaff  batkwsid  and  fcrwud 
After  nine.  Naftdleoa  was  aot  mt  ttww  M  httve  the  faoasew  Milaaa 
in  eompanr  with  a  fkU  oflkers  and  d>  ggpoa  whwewa  waa  •>> 
lowed  to  psM  without  the  oouQtfiaipL_  Thyst^  qfaniss 
tinned  (inlll  da 
island,  and,  hM  . 
one,  was  flimished  with  a  picketr  < 


tinned  iinill  davKf ht  in  the  moratftf .    I>aiyiaiMh|f^|Wce  fa  the 
1,  hweedj  efery  piaee  whhA  pi  UBpiisd  mt  aMwhitieie  of 


upon  every  coat-aalh  hwdina  to 
staclea  pteaented  by  natwe.  in  a 
tion,  would,  of  thegsiselves,  have 
~  poleiMi."! 


teaowi' 

wieldy  a  perMMi  as  IVapol 

The  precautions  taken  by  SftrCkorge  Cockbimi,  to 
avaSl  himself  of  the  natural  character  and  pecnltart- 
tiesof  the  island,  and  to  prevent  tha  poasibuilyof  its 
new  inhabitant  making  nn  escape  oy  ssa,  ware  so 
strict,  as^  even  without  the  assistaaae  of  a  more  im- 
mediate ^uard  npon  his  persoa^  seamed  to  exelnda 
the  possibility,  not  only  of  an  eseaye,  but  even  an  at- 
tempt to  commanicate  with  the  irtiaonerB  ttom  the 
seacoast. 

'*From  the  varfous  sicnal-nosts  on  tW  U«b4'*  ^BfiHai  Ifca 
aeooiint  of  Dr.  (yMeare,  ''^shipa  aie  flugaanl^ 
twentyiiittr  leaattaa*  distaDoe, and  atwaia  knf  I 
approaoh  the  there.    Two  ahipa  of  wax  aaAtknalir 

to  wiodwarri.  and  the  other  to  leeward,  la  whan  i^ 

made  as  soon  as  a  ressel  was  discovered  ffoas  the  porta  ou 
Every  ship,  exeept  o  British  anan-oTwur,  waa  Matamtpumi 
to  tbe  road  by  one  of  the  ciuiaea.  who  rsnained  with  her  mftk 
she  was  eitlier  permitted  to  anchor,  or  waa  seat  Mray.  Ko  ia- 
eicn  vessels  were  allowed  to  anchor,  unuas  uoer  drca 
(jc  great  distreas  i  in  which  case,  no  penson  nom  t6nB 


mitted  to  land,  and  aa  officer  and  party  ftom  one  of  the  afaspe  ef 
board  tq  take  ehajfe  oTthsa  aa  kw*  usthay 


war  waa  sent 

remained,  as  well  as  in  order  to  pvevcat  anqf  imtimm  am—ma 

cation.    Every  ishhir  boat  helongmf  to  <■  isliBd  was  uuuibeied. 

and  anchored  ever?  eveninc  at  sunset,  aaoer  te  sapeitatendeuct 

of  a  lieutenant  io  the  navy.    No  boota,  l  _ 

the  sbips  of  war,  wUeh  puDed  ahowt  the 

lowed  to  be  dowa  atter  sunset    The  oaL__^  __  ^ .    _ 

stracted  to  ascertain  the  aetnal  pussaus  or  JfspcinD, 

tJw  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  done  wfth  as  maoa  di 

posstUe.    In  iJMBt,  over/  human  Tfeian  min  to  i 

of  actually  inoareamting  or  enrhainh^  sib, 

Georie  Coekbura.*'| 
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Bonapaile's  alkaed  nfovapoea  opoaldirad.~mihA  to 
Uberty.— Umib  allowed 
Cases  afainst  Sir  Qeor 
pointed  Governor  of  8t  L — 
Gourraud  to  Government— . 
parte's  Btcape.—Wntsn  on  —  _^ 
at  fit  Helena.— Napoleon's  initalhig 
Lowe.— Interviews  between  them. 

HiTHsaTO,  as  we  have  prosecuted  our  task,  each 
year  has  been  a  history  wmch  we  have  found  itdilll- 
cult  to  contain  within  the  limits  of  half  a  volume ;  re- 
maining besides  conscious,  that,  in  the  necessary 
compression,  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  ii^luatiee  to 
the  importance  of  our  theme.  But  the  veara  of  im- 
prisonment which  pass  so  much  more  slowly  to  the 
captive,  occupy^  with  their  melancholy  monotony, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  page  of  hbtory ;  and  toe 
tale  of  five  years  of  St  Helena,  might,  so  &r  as 
events  are  concerned,  be  sooner  told  than  the  history 
of  a  single  campaign,  the  shortest  which  was  fiwghi 
under  Bonaparte's  auspices.  Tet  these  years  were 
painfully  marked,  and  mdeed  imbittered,  by  a  train 
of  irritating  disputes  betvnxt  the  prisoner  and  the  of- 
ficer to  whom  was  committed  the  important,  and  yet 
most  delicate,  task  of  restraining  his  libertv,  and  cut' 
ting  off  all  prospect  of  escaoe ;  and  whose  duty  it  was, 
at  the  same  time,  to  mix  the  neceasanr  degree  of  vi- 
gilance with  as  much  courtesy,  ana  we  will  add 
kindness,  aa  Napoleon  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept. 

We  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to  coOect 
information  on  this  subject,  the  correqwndenoe  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  with  his  majesty's  government 

t  [Yefoefion  fit  Bstena,  ▼.  L  p^  fli.l 
f  tlfai£v. L p. «:] 


^ 
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liAviog  bem  miMd  to  oar  roaHwehoi.  hy  the  Ubw* 
aiity  of  Lord  Bathont^ate  aecretary  of  Mate  for  the 
colomal  dcyiartment.  This  oemmonicatioii  has  en- 
abled ue  to  speak  with  oonfideaoe  reiqpecCmg  the 
genertl  princq^  by  which  the  British  goTenunem 
were  guided  in  their  instructions  to  Sir  Hudson 
Low&  and  the  tenor  of  these  instrucuons  themsel  vea 
We  therefore  i^ropose  to  discuss,  in  the  first  pliioe, 
the  alleged  gnevf  noes  of  Napoleon,  as  they  arose 
out  of  the  instmotions  of  the  Bntish  government  i  le* 
serving  as  a  second  subject  of  discussion,  the  further 
complaints  of  the  aggiavated  mode  in  which  these 
instructions  are  aUeged  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
Governor  of  St.  Helena.  On  the  latter  subject  oar 
information  is  less  perfect,  ttom  the  distance  of  ^ir 
Hudson  Lowe  from  Europe  precluding  personal  in- 
quin;  and  the  imposaibihty  of  piodncmg  impartial 
evidence  on  the  subiect  of  a  long  train  of  minute  and 
petty  ineidentSi  each  of  which  necessarily  demands 
investigation,  and  is  the  subject  of  inculpation  and 
defence.  We  have,  however^  the  means  of  saying 
something  upon  this  subject  also. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  drcumstaaoes  of 
Napoleon's  surrender  to  the  British,  without  reserve, 
Qualincation,  or  condition  of  any  kind ;  and  we  have 
seen,  that  if  he  sustained  any  disappointment  in 
being  detained  a  prisoner,  instead  of  bSng  considered 
as  a  guest,  or  free  inmate  of  Britain,  it  arose  from  the 
failure  of  hopes  which  he  had  adopted  on  his  own 
caloulatwn,  without  the  slightest  encouragement 
Irom  Captain  Maitland.  We  doubt  greatly,  mdeed, 
If  his  most  sanguine  expectationa  ever  seriouslv  anti- 
cipated a  reception  very  different  from  what  ne  ex- 
perienced I  at  least  be  tesdlied  little  or  no  surprise 
when  informed  of  his  destiny.  But,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  war,  hsving  acquired  by  his  sur- 
render no  rifdit  save  to  claim  safety  of  life  and  limb. 
If  the  Krydish  nation  had  inveigled  Napoleon  into  a 
capitulation,  under  conditions  which  thev  had  subse- 
quently broken,  he  would  have  been  in  the  condition 
of  ToussainjL  whom,  nevertheless,  he  immured  in  a 
dungeon.  Or,  if  he  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Eni;land  in  the  character  of  an  ally, 
had  been  at  first  received  with  courteous  hospitality, 
aad  then  committed  to  confinement  as  a  prisoner, 
his  case  would  have  approached  that  of  Prince  Fer- 
<iinand  of  Spain,  trepanned  to  Bayonne.  But  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  vindicate  our  country  by 
onoting  the  evil  example  of  our  enemy.  Truth  and 
falsehood  reignsin  imputable  and  irreconcilable ;  and 
the  worst  cnminal  ought  not  to  be  proceeded  against 
according  to  his  own  example,  but  according  to  the 
gqp^I  rules  of  justice.  Nevertheless,  it  greatly  di- 
muishes  our  interest  in  a  complaint,  if  he  who  pre- 
fers it  has  himself  been  in  the  habit  of  meting  to 
omers  with  the  same  uniair  weight  and  measure, 
which  he  compkuns  of  when  used  towards  him* 

Napoleon,  therefore,  being  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
to  be  disposed  of  as  such,  (a  point  which  admits  of 
no  divmte.)  we  have,  we  conceive,  finrther  proved, 

J  hat  his  residence  within  the  territories  of  Great 
Britain  was  what  could  hardly  take  place  consist- 
«iitly  with  the  safety  of  Europe;  To  have  delivered 
him  up  to  any  of  the  other  allied  powers,  whose  gov- 
#mm«nt  was  of  a  character  nmilar  to  his  own,  would 
certainly  hsve  been  hishJy  objectionable  i  since  in 
doing  80,  Britain  woulo  have  so  fer  broken  faith 
with  him,  as  to  part  with  ihe  power  of  protect- 
ing his  personal  safety,  to  which  extent  the  country 
to  which  he  surrendered  himself  stood  undeniably 
pledged.  It  only  remained  to  keep  this  in^ortimt 
pnaoner  in  snch  a  state  of  restraint,  as  to  ensure  his 
not  haying  the  means  of  making  a  second  escape, 
and  again  involving  Fmnce  and  Europe  in  a  bloody 
and  doubtful  war.  St.  Helena  was  selected  as  the 
plaee,  of  his  detentioD,  and,  we  think,  with  much 
propriety  2  since  the  nature  of  that  sequestered  island 
afforded  the  means  for  the  greatest  certainty  of  secu- 
fity,  with  the  least  restriction  on  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  distinguished  prisoner.  Waves  and  rocks 
around  its  shores  afforded  the  security  of  walls, 
ditches,  bars^  and  bolts,  in  a  citadel ;  and  his  hours 
•f  ezeierae  roightho  saiUy  extended  over  a  spacs  of 


many  miles,  instead  of  being  lealraioed  within  the 
nanow  and  g^an^d  limits  at  a  fortress. 

The  tif^t  of  imprisoning  Napoleon  behig  ooneeded, 
or  at  least  proved^  and  the  selection  of  St.  Helena, 
as  his  iilaoe  of  residenoe,  being  vindicatsd,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  avowing  the  principle,  that  every 
thing  K^osoible  cMigfat  to  have  been  done  to  alleviate 
the  painful  fesling,  to  which,  in  everv  point  o(  view, 
a  person  so  distmguisbed  as  Napoleon  must  have 
been  subjected  by  so  heavy  a  change  of  fortune.  We 
would  not,  at  that  moment  have  rsmenibered  the 
lives  losL  Ibrtones  destroyed,  and  hopes  bui^ted,  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  our  couatrymeii,  civilians  trav- 
elling in  France,  and  detained  there  against  every 
rule  of  civilized  war;  nor  have  thoq^^t  oniaelves  en- 
titled to  avenge  upon  Napoleon,  in  his  misfortunes, 
the  cruel  inflictions^  which  his  policy,  if  not  his  incli- 
nation, prompted  him  to  award  against  others.  We 
would  not  have  made  his  duiiMn  so  wrstched,  as 
that  of  the  unhappy  Negro  enMH  starved  to  death 
amidst  the  Alpine  snows.  We  would  not  hate  aur- 
rotinded  him,  while  a  prisoner,  with  spies,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Euin;  or,  as  in  that  of  Prinee 
Ferdinand,  have  spreaa  a  trap  for  him  br  means  of 
an  emissary  like  the  feise  Baron  Koli,  who,  in  prof- 
fering to  assist  his  escape,  should  have  had  it  for  an 
object  to  obtain  a  pretence  for  treatinff  him  more ' 
hsirshly.  lliese  things  we  would  not  then  have  re- 
membered ;  or,  if  we  could  not  bamah  them  from 
our  recollection,  in  considering  how  far  fraud  and 
igiioble  violence  can  debaaegenius  and  render  power 
odious^  we  would  have  remembeied  them  as  exam- 
ples, not  to  be  followed,  but  shunned.  To  prevent 
the  prisoner  from  resuming  a  power  which  ne  had- 
used  so  fotally,  we  would  have  regarded  as  a  duty,  not 
to  Britain  alone,  but  to  Europe  and  to  the  world.  To 
aeeompany  his  detention  with  every  alleviation 
which  attention  to  his  safe  custody  would  permit, 
was  a  debt  due,  if  not  to  his  personal  deserts,  at  least 
to  our  own  nobleness.  With  suoh  feelings  upon  the 
subject  in  general,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  most 
prominent  snbjectt  of  complaint,  which  Bonaparte 
and  his  advocates  have  brought  against  the  admin- 
istrslionof  Grest  Britain  for  their  treatment  of  the 
distinguished  exile. 

The  first  loud  subject  of  complaint  has  been  al- 
ready touched  upon,  that  the  imperial  title  was  not 
given  to  Napoleon,  and  that  he  was  only  addressed 
and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a  neneral  officer 
of  the  highest  lank.  On  this  subject  NapoleiHi  was 
particularly  tenadoua  He  was  irot  of  the  number  of 
those  persons  mentioned  bv  the  Latin  poet,  who,  in 
poverty  and  exile,  suited  their  titles  and  their  lan- 
guage to  their  condition.*  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tended with  great  obstioaey,  from  the  time  he  came 
to  Portsmouth,  on  his  right  to  be- treated  aa  a  crown- 
ed head  i  nor  was  there,  as  we  have  noticed,  a  mors 
fertile  source  of  discord  betwixt  him  and  the  gentle- 
men of  Ids  suite  on  one  side,  and  the  Gkrramor  of 
St.  Helena  on  the  other,  and  thepertinaeions  claim, 
on  Napdeon'a  part  for  honours  and  forms  of  ad- 
dress, which  the  oroiers  of  the  British  ministry  had 
prohibited  the  governor  from  granting,  and  which, 
therefore.  Napoleon's  knowled^  of  a  aoldier's  duty 
should  have  prevented  his  exactmg.  But  independ- 
ently of  the  governor's  instructions,  Bonaparte's 
claim  to  the  peeuliar  distinction  of  a  sovereign 
prince  was  lisble  to  question,  both  in  respect  of  the 
party  by  whom  it  was  insisted  on,  and  in  relation  to 
thegovemment  fit>m  whom  it  was  claimed. 

Napoleon,  it  cannot  be  denied,  had  been  not  only 
an  emperor  but  perhaps  the  most  powerful  that  has 
ever  existed;  and  he  had  been  acknowledged  as  such 
by  all  the  continental  sovereigns.  But  he  had  been 
compelled,  in  1814,  to  lay  aside  and  abdicate  the  em- 
pire of  France,  and  to  receive  in  exchange  the  titl<» 
of  Emperor  of  Elba.     His  breach  of  the  treaty  of 

*  Et  truictti  pierumque  dolet  aermoDe  pedMtri. 
TeiepmM  ct  Peleus,  nim  pauurr  et  exitl  uteniae, 
ProjioR  ampuDas  ec  wMiiilpeauia  veiba.  _       ^     _ 

HOR.  An  Poetica. 

'*  Piinoii  will  ■ometinM  moun  their  lot  in  pieM. 
Pelegf  and  Telophoi,  broke  down  by  Wom 

In  iodlceoee  and  exile  forced  to  roam,  

LaavtB  •oundinff  phraae,  and  loni 'tail'd  wmta,  at 
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Psrts  w«B  in  esflttfide  a  lenoficiaf  ion  of  th^  entire  of 
Elba ;  and  the  reaMomption  of  that  of  Francie  was 
80  in  from  being  admittea  by  tbo  aliies^hat  he  wtm 
deeiared  an  outlaw  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna.  In- 
deed, if  this  second  occopationof  the  Prenefa  throne 
were  even  to  bi  admitted  as  in  any  respect  re-estab- 
lishinff  his  forftited  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  himself  a  second  ume 
abdicated,  and  formally  renounced  a  second  time  the 
dignity  he  had  in  an  unhappy  hour  reassumed.  But 
if  Napoleon  had  no  just  pretension  to  the  imperial 
title  or  honours  after  his  second  abdication,  even 
from  those  who  had  before  acknowledged  him  as 
Emperor  of  France,  still  less  had  he  any  ri^t  to  a 
title  which  he  had  laid  down,  from  a  nation  who  had 
never  acquiesced  in  hie  taking  it  vp.  At  no  time  had 
Great  fimain  recognised  him  as  Emperor  of  Prance; 
and  Lord  CasUetiaagh  had  expressly  declined  to  ac- 
cede to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  he  was  ac> 
knowledged  as  Emperor  of  Elba.*  Napoleon,  ind^, 
founded,  or  attempted  to  found,  an  argument  vtppn 
the  treaty  et  Amiens  having  been  concluded  with 
him,  when  he  held  the  capacity  of  First  Oonf^ul  of 
France.  But  he  had  himself  destroyed  the  Consu- 
lar government,  of  which  ho  then  constinited  the 
head;  and  his  having  been  once  First  Consul  gave 
him  no  more  title  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  than  the 
Directorship  of  Barras  invested  him  with  the  same 
title.  On  no  occasion  whatever!  whether  directly 
or  by  imphcation,  had  Great  Britain  recognised  the 
title  of  her  prisoner  to  be  considered  as  a  sovereign 
prince;  and  it  was  surely  too  late  to  expect  acquies- 
cence in  claims  in  his  present  situation,  which  had 
not  been  allowed  when  he  was  acmally  master  of 
half  the  world. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  admitting  that  Napo- 
leon's claim  to  be  treated  \dth  royal  ceremonial  was 
in  itself  groundless,  yet  since  he  had  actually  enjoyed 
the  throne  for  so  many  years,  the  British  ministers 
ought  to  have  allowed  to  him  that  rank  which  ho 
had  certainly  possessed  de  facto,  though  not  de  jure. 
The  trifling  points  of  rank  and  ceremonial  ought, 
it  may  be  thought,  according  to  the  principles  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  express,  to  ha^^e  been  con- 
ceded to  eclipsed  sovereignty  and  downfallen  great- 
ness. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  concession  rec- 
ommended cooM  have  had  no  further  consequences 
than  to  mitigato  the  repinings  of  Napoleon— if  he 
could  have  found  comfort  in  the  em]3ty  sound  of 
titles,  or  if  the  observance  of  formal  etiquette  couki 
have  reoonciled  his  feeUngs  to  his  melancholy  and 
dethroned  condition,  without  altering  the  relative 
state  of  the  question  in  other  respects— such  conces- 
sion ought  not  to  have  been  rdf^d  to  him. 

But  die  ^eal  cause  of  his  desiring  to  have,  and  of 
the  British  government's  persisting  in  refhsing  to 
him,  the  name  and  honours  of  a  sovereign,  lay  a  great 
deal  deeper.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  a  foiUe  of  Bona- 
parte, incident,  perhaps^  to  his  situation  as  a  partfann 
amongst  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  be  at  ell 
times  peculiarly  and  .anxiously  solicitous  that  the 
most  strict  etiquette  and  form  should  be  observed 
about  his  person  and  court  But  grenciog  that  his 
vanity,  as  well  as  his  policy,  was  concerned  in  in- 
sisting upon  such  rigid  oersmonial  as  is  frequently 
dispensed  with  by  sovereigns  of  ancient  descent,  and 
whose  title  IS  unquestionablei  it  will  not  follow  that  a 
person  of  his  sense  and  capacity  could  have  been 
graufied,  even  if,  indulged  in  all  the  marks  of  exter- 
nal influence  paid  to  the  Great  Mogul,  on  condition 
that,  like  the  later  descendants  of  TanuVy  he  was  stiU 
t9  remam.a  .dose  prisoner.  Hia  purpose  in  tena- 
cioushr  clwrnrng  the  name  of  a  sovereign,  was  to  es- 
tablish his  claim  to  the  immunities  belonging  to  that 
title.  He  had  already  experienced  at  Elba  the  use  to 
be, derived  from  erecting  a  barrier  of  etiquette  be- 
twixt his  i>erson  and  any  inconvenient  visiter.  Once 
ackn'/z/^y'V/ged  as  emperor,  it  followed,  of  course, 
that  Lv  Vriia  tj  ^je  treated  as  such  in  every  particu- 
lar; and  thas  a  would  have  become  impossible  to 
enforce  such  regulations  as  were  absolutely  demand- 
srl  for  his  safe  custody.  Such  a  status^  once  granted, 
*  (Pad.  Debatet,  v.  xu.  p.  377.1 


would  hftve  fluiush^  ITapolson  With  a  (jeoenl  mof 
jneni  against  every  precaution  which  itugfkt  be  talteo 
to  prevent  his  eic^pe.    Who  ever  lieard  of  an  emf^ 
iroT  restricted  in  his  jpromenades,  or  subjected,  1^  cet*  * 
tain  cases^  to  the  sutveillanoe  of  a^  officer,  and  fh^ 
restraint  of  sentinels  1   Or  ho w  could  these  precsfU' 
dons  against  escape  have  been  taken,  wiUiont  irrev' 
erence  to  the  person  of  a  crowned  head,  which,  to 
the  drcumstanoes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  Were 
indispensably  necessary  7  Those  readers,  tbe««fere; 
who  may  be  of  opmion  that  it  was  neOessary  thai 
Napoleon  should  be  restrained  of  hii  liberty,  most  * 
alsti  allow  that  the  British  government  would  haw 
acted  imprudently  if  they  had  gratuitonslf  invested  ' 
him  with  a  character  which  they  had  hithdio  refosed  ' 
him,  and  that  at  the  vety  moment  when  their  doing  - 
80  was  to  add  to  the  difficulties  attending  his  safe  ' 
custody. 

The  question,  however,  does  not  terfliinate  event  • 
here ;  for  not  only  was  Great  Britain  at  Toll  liberty  ^ 
refuse  to  Bonaparte  a  title  which  she  had 'never  re-  '  , 
cognised  as  his  due— hot  only  would  her  grantrag  it 
have  been  attended  with  great  practical  inconve- , 
nience,  biit  further,  she  could  nof  have  complied  with'  ■ 
his  wishes,  without  affording  the  most  serious  cause 
of  complaint  to  her  ally  the  King  of  Prance,    If  Na-  ' 
poleon  was  called  emperor,  his  title  could  apply  to 
France  alone ;  and  if  he  was  acknowledged  as  Km-  * 
peror  of  Prance,  of  what  country  was  Louis  XVIII,' 
king  ?  Many  wars  have  arisen  from  no  other  cause  ' 
than  that  the  government  of  one  country  has  ^ven 
the  title  and  ceremonial  due  to  a  sovereign,  to  a  per-  * 
son  pretending  to  the  throne  of  the  other,  and  it  is  »  ' 

fronnd  of  gaarrcl  recognised  by  the  law  of  nationa.  I 
i  is  true,  circumstances  might  have  jrrevented  Louis 
from  resenting  the  supposed  recop^m'tion  ^  a  royai' ' 
character  in  his  rival,  as  severely  as  Britain  ^*The 
acknowled^ent  of  the  exiled  Siaarts  by  Xotys 
XIV..  yet  It  must  have  been  the  subject  of  serious 
complaint :  the  rather  that  a  conduct  rending  to  in- 
dicate England's  acquiescence  in  the  imperml  title 
claimed  by  Napoleon,  oould  not  but  keep  alive  dan- 
iB^erou?  recollections,  and  encourage  a  dangerous  faev 
tion  in  the  bosom  of  Prance.  ' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  We  have  said,  we  CpsI"  *: 
there  was  an  awkwardness  in  appmching  the  irr- 
dividual  who  had  been  so  pre-eminently  powerful, 
with  the  fumiliarity  applicable  to  one  who  had  never* ' 
stood  more  high  above  others  than  he  woilld  havo- 
done  merely  as  General  Bonaparte.    A  oompromise  ' 
was  aocordingly  offered  by  Sir  Hadson  L4>we,  in  • 
proposing  to  make  use  of  the  word  Napoleon^  as  a 
more  dignified  style  of  addrossing  his  pnsoner.    Bat 
an  easy  and  respectable  alt^native  -was  in  the  pris- 
oner's own  power.    Napoleon  had  bnt  to  imitace  ' 
other  sovereigns,  who,  ei^er  when  upon  foreign 
travel,  or  when  other  circumstancesTaqnire  it,  usual-  ' 
ly  adopt  a  conventional  appellative,  which.  whSe  • 
their'  doing  so  warss  no  part  of  theerowii  claim  oC 
right  to  royal  honours,  is  equally  far  from  a  ooncae- 
sion  of  that  ri^t  on  the  part  of  thoM  who  may  hava 
occasion  to  transact  with  them.  'Losib  XVill.  was 
not  the  less  the  legitimate  k'in^  of  Franee,  that  he  ' 
was  for  many  years,  and  in-  vanous  comitne^  only 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Comta  de  Lille.    Tlw  ' 
convenienoy  of  the  idea  had  anmdcNapolMa-hiin* 
self  I  fofat  one  time,  when  talkini^of  the  oonditiona 
of  his  residence  in  England,  he  amd  he  wonki  have  « 
no  objection  to  assume  the  name  of  MeuroiL  an  aid-  ' 
de-camp  who  had  died  by  his  side  at  the  oatde  of 
Areola.*    Bu.  it  seems  that  Napoleon*  mere  tena- 
cious of  form  than  a  prince  who  had  been  cradled  ia  < 
it,  considered  this  veiling  of  his  dignity  as  too  fgotX  : 
a  concession  on  his  part  to  be  granted  1o  tSa»  Gov- 
ernor of  .St  Helena.     Sir  Hudson  Low&  at  one 
time,  desirous  to  comproiAise  this  silly  suoject  of' 
dispute,  would  have  been  conteated  to  render  niqip» 
Ion  the  title  of  Exoeilency,  as  due  to  a  field-moi^- 
chal,  but  neiiker  did  this  meet  with  aoccptanesu 
Napoleon  was  determined  either  4o  be  acknowhidgcd 
by  the  governor  as  emperor,  or  to  retain  his  giisvaaca  • 

♦  ("In  dafkult  of  Americft,  T  prefer I>nt!and  to  sht  oOercoon- 
tij.  I  shall  take  Uw  immo  ofCMoael  Mmran,  or  of  dsiva"— £•> 
trrvetUm9<o<hurgaud,  hiir  n,  istf «  Svmxg,  u.|r»  p.  na  )    • 
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iiiitfljA]U«ztaiit.   No  modifieatioiiscoaUi  bedeviMd 
by  which  it  conid  be  rendered  palatable. 

Whether  this  pertinadty  in  claiming  a  title  which 
waa  rendered  ridiculous  oy  his  situation,  was  the 
,  result  of  some  feelings  which  led  him  to  doubt  his 
own  title  to  greatness,  when  his  ears  were  no  longer 
flattered  by  the  language  of  humility  s  or  whether 
'  the  political  considerations  just  elludea  to,  rendered 
him  obstinate  to  refuse  all  epithets,  except  one  which 
might  found  him  in  claims  to  those  indemnities  and 
,  privileges  with  which  so  high  a  title  is  intimate,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  inseparable,  it  is  im- 
nossible  for  us  to  say  ;  vanity  and  policy  might  com- 
pine  in  recommencung  to  him  perseverance  in  his 
claim.    But  the  strife  should  certainly,  for  his  own 
(Sake,  have  been  abandoned,  when  the  point  remain- 
ed at  ^ssue  between  the  governor  and  him  only,  since 
.  even  if  the  former  had  wished  to  comply  with  the 
pnsoner's  desires,  his  instructions  forbade  him  to  do 
ao.    To  continue  an  unavailing  struggle,  was  only 
.  to  invite  the  mortification  of  de&at  aiiarapulae.  Yet 
Napoleon  and  his  followers  retained  so  much  sonsi- 
.  bility  on  this  subject,  that  though  they  rouat  have 
been  aware  that  Sir  Hudson  IJows  only  used  the 
language  prescribed  by,  his  governmentt  and  ii)deed 
.  dared  use  no  other,  this  un&rtunate  phrase  of  Gm' 
tral  Sonapart^  occurring  so  often  in,  their  corres- 
|>ondence«  sejemed  to  render  every  attempt  at  conoil* 
'  lation  a  species  of  derogation  and  insult,  and  made 
.  Much  overture  res^ble  a  coarse  oloth  tied  over  a 
raw  wound,  which  it  frets  and  iiviurea  more  than  it 
/(votects. 

,     Whatever  might  be  the  mei^ts  of  the  case,  as  be* 
tweeu  Napoleon  and  ibe  Bntish  ministry,  it  was 
.  clear  that  Sir  George  Cockburn  and  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  were  left  by  their  instmctionB  no  option  in  the 
.  matter  at  issue.    These  instruotions  bore  ihat  Na- 
poleon, their  prisoner,  was  to  receive  the  style  and 
.  trsa|raont  due  to  General  Bonaparte,  a  prisoner  of 
.  war;  and  it  was  at  their  peril  if  they  gave  him  a 
higher  titles  or  a  different  style  of  attention  from 
what  that  title  implied;   No  one  could  know  better 
than  mpoleon  how  strictly  a  soldier  is  bound  by  his 
eonsigne  ;  and  to  upbraid  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  ub- 
,  genoroiML  unnuinlyi  aQd  so  forth,  because  he  did  not 
'  disobey'the  instructions  of  his  government,  was  as 
unreasonable  as  to  hope  that  his  remoDstranoea 
could  have  auy  effect  save  those  of  irritation  and 
annoyance.    He  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  per> 
sisting  to  resent,  in  rough  and  insulting  terms,  the 
deprivation  of  his  title  on  the  part  of  iin  officer  who 
was  prohibited,  from  using  it,  might  indeed  J&et  and 
,  provoke, one  with  whom  it  would  have  been  best  to 
keep  upon  civil  terms^  but  could  not  bring  him  one 
inch  nearer  to  the  point  which  he  so  aujcioualy  de- 
aired  to  attain. 

.  In  fact,  this  trivial  but  unhappy  subject  of  dispute 
,  was  of  a  character  so  subtle,  that  it  penetrated  mto 
,the  whole  correspondence  between  the  emperor  and 
the  governor,  and  tended  to  mix  with  gall  and  vine- 
,gar  all ,  attempts  made  by  the  latter  to  cultivate 
.'epmethinjs  like  civil  mtercourse.  "phis  unlucky  bar- 
rier of  etiquette  started  up  and  poisoned  the  whole 
'  effec  t  of  any  intended  politeness,  while  Sir  George 
'Cpckb^rn  remained  on  the  islana,  for  example,  he 
|;ave  more  than  one  l^all,  to  which  Qerurdl  pona- 
^rte  and  his  suite  were  regularly  invited.  In  similar 
circun^stances.  Henry  lY.  or  Charles  IL  would  have 
attended  ,the  ball,  and  to  a  certainty  would  have 
danced  with  the  prettiest  young  woman  present. with- 
out dreaming  tha^  by  so  doing,  they  derogated  from 
pretensions  derived  from  a  long  fine  of  royal  ances- 
lors.  Bonaparte  and  Las  Cas^a,  on  the^  contrary, 
took  oflence  at  the  familiarity,  and  wrote  tt  down  as 
't  wilfhl  and  flagrant  affront  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
T&iral.  These  were  not  the  feelingfl  of  a  man  of 
4»>n8ciou8  dignity  of  mind,  but  of  an  upstart,  who 
conceives  the  honour  of  preferment  not  to  consist 
in  having  ei\ioyed,  or  in  still  possessing,  a  high  sit- 
uation, gained  by  superiority  of  talent  so  much  as 
in  wearing  the  robes,  or  listening  to  the  sounding 
titles,  which  are  attacbed  to  it 

A  subject,  upon  which  we  ore  called  upon  to  ex- 
press, much  more  sympathy  with  the  ooilditionof  | 
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Napolaon,  Uum  movMai  npoa  t]M,cM«Asi«teii  of 

his  abrogated  title,,  is,  the  scresn  wmok  was  diawn 
betwixt  hiim  and,  it  may  be  said^  the  living  world, 
through  wmch  he  waa  not  permitted  4o  penetrate, 
by  letter,  even  to  hie  dearsat  friends  and  relatives, 
unless  such  had  been  previously  commanicated  to, 
and  read  by.  the  governor  of  the  island. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  this  is  an  inconvenience 
to  which  prisoners  of  war  are,  in  all  caaes,  subieeted ; 
nor  do  we  know  any  country*  in  which  their  parole 
is  held  BO  saored  as  to  induce  the  government  to  dis- 
pense with  the  right  of  inspecting  their  lottos.  Yet 
the  high  place  so  lately  oocnpiea  by  the  fallen  mon- 
arch might,  we  think,  have  claimied  for  him  some 
dispensation  from  a  restriction  so  humiliating.  If  a 
third  person,  cold-blooded  at  beat,  perhaps  mclined 
to  hold  vp  to  scorn  the  expressions  of  our.  grief  or 
our  a^^ction,  is  permitted  to  have  the  review  of  the 
effusions  of  our  heart  towards  a  wife,  a  sister,  a 
brother,  <Mr  a  bosom  friend,  the  correspondence  ksea 
half  its  value  j  and,  forced  as  we  are  to  keep  it  within 
the  bounds  of  the  most  discreet  caution,  it  becomes 
to  us  rather  a  new  sooree  of  mortification,  than  the 
opening  of  acomBtunion  with  those  absent  persons, 
whoeeineDdsl^p  and  attachment  we  hold  to  be  the 
dearest  possession  ol  ow  lives.  We  the  rather  think 
that  aome  exercise  of  this  privilege  might  have  been 
left  to  Napoleon,  without  any  risk  of.  endangering 
the  safe  custody  of  his  person  t  beoauae  we  arepretty 
well  convinced  thatalTefibrts  strictly  to  enforoe  this 
regcdation  didi  and  must  have  proved,  ineffeotaal, 
and  thai  in  aome  oaaea  by  means  of  money,  and  at 
other  times  by  the  mere  inAuenos  of  eompassioB,  he 
and  his  followers  would  always  ac<iaiie  ibe  nisoos 
of  transmitting  private  letlers  from  thoialMid  with- 
out regard  to  the  restriction^  Whatever,  therefore, 
was  to  be  apprehended  of  danger  in  tJbia.  specieaot' 
intercourse  by  letter  was  muoh  mere  likely  to  occur 
in  a  clandestine  correspondence,  than  in  one  carried 
on  even  by  sealed  letters,  openly  and  by  permiseion 
of  tho  government*  •  We  cannot  help  ezpreannii  our 
opinion)  tbat,  considering  the  accuraie  attennon  cf 
the  police,  which  woold  naturally  have  turned  m 
foreign  countries  towards  letters  from  St.  Helena, 
there  was  little  danger  of.  tb«  public  poet  being  made 
use  of  for  any  dangerous  machinations.  Supposmg. 
therefore^  that  the  em^^  had  htm  permitted,  to  use  it 
it  would  have  been  too  dangeroua  lo  have  risked  any 
proposal  fof  hia  escape  through  that  medium*  A 
secret  correspondence  must  have  .been,  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  under  ciroumstances 
which  would  have  put  every  w^-meaomg  person, 
at  least,  upon  his  guard  against  being  aiding  in  it 
since^  ix  th^  ordinary  ohannela  of  commumcation 
were  open  to  the  prisoner,  there  aoM  h^ve  been  no 
justifiable  reason  for  hia  resortinsto  pnvate  means 
of  forwarding  letters  from  the  islfnfi  At  uie  same 
time,  while  such  is  our  opinion,  it  ia  founded,  upon 
reasoning  totally  unconneeted  with  the  claim  of 
ri^ht  wged  by  Napoleon;  as  his  situation,  consid- 
ering him  aaa  prisoner  of  wart  and  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  unquestionably  entitled  the  government  of 
Britain  to  lay  hnn  under  all  the  restrictions  incidf^ni 
to  persons  in  that  situation. 

Another  especial  subject  of  oomplamt  pleadca 
upon  by  Napoleon  and  ms  advocates,  arose  from  a 
regulation,  which,  we  apprehend,  .was  so  essential  to 
his  safe  custody,  that  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find 
it  was  dispensed  with  upon  any  ocoasioui  or  to  any 
extent:  as,  i£  folly  ana  regularly  complied  with,  ii 
would  have  afford^  the  means  of  relaxing  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  other  restrictions  of  a  harassing 
and  irritating  character,  liable  to  be  changed  froni 
time  to  time,  and  to  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
some  oases,  without  any  very  adequate  or  intclligiblo 
motive.  The  regulation  which  we  allude  to,  is  t hat 
which  required  that  Bonaparte  should  be  visible 
twice,  or  at  least  once,  in  the  day,  to  ttie  Bntteh  or- 
derly ofllcer;  If  this  regulation  bad  been  submitted 
to  with  equanimity  by  the  ex-emperor,  it  would  have 
given  the  strongest  possible  guarantee  aaunsi  the 
possibility  of  his  attempting  an  escape.  Fiom  the 
hour  at  which  he  had  been  seen  by  the  offiper,  until 
that  at  which  he  should  agam  become  visible^  no 
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vweei  would  k&n  been  perraltttd  to  letve  tlie  island ; 
•sd  Biin»oiuiK  that  he  was  misaed  by  the  officer  at 
thsregobr  honr,  the  alarm  ivoiild  have  been  general ' 
and,  whether  oonoealed  in  the  towOi  or  on  bodrd 
any  of  the  Teasels  in  the  lotdstead,  he  mast  necessa- 
lily  hare  been  diacovered.  Indeed,  the  risk  was  too 
great  to  indnoe  him  to  hare  tried  an  eflbtt  so  dati- 
OBTOua.  It  might  easily  have  bean  arrBti/^sdi  that 
the  orderly  officer  sh^nld  have  the  opportumty  to  ex- 
eente  his  duty  with  6very  possible  respect  to  Napo- 
leon's privaoy  and  co&Temence,  and  the  latter  might 
himself  have  chosen  the  time  and  manner  of  ezhibi^ 
iog  himself  for  an  inatant  In  this  case,  and  oonaid- 
enng  how  many  other  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  eacape-<hat  ever*  accessible  path  to  the 
beach  waa  closely  yarded  ^  :jd  that  the  island  was 
very  much  in  the  situation  of  a  citadel,  of  which  sol- 
diers are  the  principal  inhabitant*— the  chance  of  Na- 
poleon's attempting  to  fly,  even  if  f)ermitted  the  un- 
limited range  of  St.  Helena,  was  highly  improbable, 
and  the  chance  of  his  effecting  his  purpose  next  to 
an  impossibility.  But  this  seourity  depended  upon 
his  submitting  to  see  a  British  ofBoer  at  a  fixed  hoor ; 
and,  resolute  m  his  plan  of  yielding  nothing  to  cirv 
ctwistances,  Napoleon  resisted,  in  every  possible 
mMiner,  the  necessity  of  complyinff  with  this  very 
impoitaatrsgnlation.  Indeed  sir  Bfudson  Lowe^on 
his  part,  was  on  many  occasions  contented  to  wink 
at  its  being  altogether  neglected,  when  the  orderiy 
officer  eouiid  not  find  the  means  of  seeing  Napoleon 
by  stealth  while  engaged  in  a  walk,  or  in  a  ride,  as  it 
sometimes  happened,  throinh  the  casement  This 
waa  not  the  way  in  which  this  important  regulation 
ought  to  have  neen  acted  upon  and  enforced,  and 
the  governor  did  not  reap  a  great  harvest  of  lati- 
tude firom  Ms  conduct  m  diiv>ensing  with  this  act 
of  superintendence  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

We  have  aeen  that  a  cbcnit  of  twefve  mile»  and  up- 
wards waa  laid  off  for  Bonaparte's  private  exerdae. 
No  atrangers  entered  these  pteoincu  without  a  pass 
from  Bertnnd.  and  the  emperor  had  tmintemipted 
freedom  to  walk  or  ride  within  them,  unaccompani- 
ed by  any  one  save  tho«B  m  his  own  fiimily.  Beyond 
these  pnvilsged  bounds,  he  waa  not  permitted  to 
move,  without  the  attendance  of  a  British  officer ; 
but  undej  the  escort  of  such  a  person  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  visit  every  part  of  the  island.  To  this  arrange- 
ment Nraoleon  was  more  averse,  if  possible,  than 
to  that  whkh  amiointed  that  a  Bridsh  officer  shonkl 
see  him  onoe  a-day. 

Other, sobjects  of  complaint  there  were ;  but  as 
they  vhlef^  arose  out  or  private  dkcussions  with 
Sir  Hudscfi  Lowe— out  of  oy-laws  enacted  by  that 
oAcer-Mmd  restrictions  of  a  more  petty  descnption, 
we  hmit  ourselves  for  the  present  to  those  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  which,  however  inconvenient  and 
distressing^  wers^  it  is  to  be  observed,  such  as  nat- 
vatlf  attached  to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner;  and 
which,  like  the  letters  of  a  person  actually  in  chains, 
are  less  annoying  when  submitted  to  with  fortitude 
and  equammity,  than  when  the  captive  struggles  in 
vam  to  wrench  himself  out  of  their  gripe.  We  are 
for,  nevertheless,  fh>m  saying  that  the  weight  of  the 
fetters  m  the  one  case,  and  the  hardship  of  the  per- 
sonal restrictions  in  the  other,  are  in  themsefves 
evils  which  can  be  easilj^  endured  by  those  who 
sustain  them.  We  feel  espedaUy  how  painful  the 
loss  of  liberty  must  have  been  to  one  who  had  not 
only  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  his  own  actions,  but  the 
unqontroUed  right  of  duecting  those  of  others.  Im- 
padence,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  has 
only  the  prerogative  of  ii^'uring  its  master.  In  the 
many  hours  of  meditation  which  were  afforded  to 
Bonaparte  by  his  residence  in  St.  Helena,  we  can 
never  perceive  any  traces  of  the  reflection,  that  he 
owed  his  present  unhappy  situation  less  to  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  those  who  were  agents  in  his  de- 
feat and  imprisonment,^ than  to  that  course  of  ambi- 
tion, which,  sparing  neither  the  liberties  of  France, 
nor  the  independence  of  Europe,  had  at  leng^th  ren- 
dered his  personal  freedom  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  worid  in  general  He  felt  the  distresses 
of  hu  situation,  but  he  did  not,  or  could  not,  reason 
on  their  ongin.    It  is  hnpossible  to  reflect  upon  him 
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^thout  the  idea  being  excited,  of  a  noble  him  im- 
prisoned within  a  narrow  and  rioomy  den,  and 
ventii^  the  wrath  which  once  made  the  forest  trem- 
ble, upon  the  petty  bolts  and  bars,  which,  insigniB- 
cant  as  they  are,  defy  his  lordly  strength,  and  oietam 
him  captive. 

The  atuation  was  in  every  respect  a  painful  one ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  refuse  our  sympatny,  not  only 
to  the  prisoner,  but  to  the  person  whoaepainful 
duty  it  became  to  be  his  superintendent,  mi  duty 
of  detaining  Napoleon's  person  was  to  be  done  most 
strictly,  and  required  a  man  bf  that  extraordinary 
firmness  of  mind,  who  should  never  yield  for  one 
instant  his  judgment  to  his  feelings,  and  should  be 
able  at  once  to  detect  and  reply  to  all  such  folse 
arguments,  as  might  be  used  to  deter  him  from  the 
downright  and  manful  discharge  of  his  office.  Bat, 
then,  there  ought  to  have  been  combined  with  &ose 
rare  qualities  a  calmness  of  temper  almost  eqa&Il/ 
rare,  and  a  generosity  of  mind,  which,  confident  in 
its  own  honour  and  integrity,  cooJd  look  wi&  se- 
renity and  compassion  upon  the  dailv  and  hourir 
efiects  of  the  maddening  causes^  wnicb  tortund 
into  a  state  of  constant  and  unendurable  oritabflity 
the  extraordinary  being  subjected  to  their  influence. 
BonapartOi  indeed,  and  the  followers  who  reflected 
his  passions,  were  to  be  regarded  on  all  occasmns  as 
men  aetiiig  and  speaking  nnder  the  feverish  and 
delirioos  influence  of  tilings  lohg  past  and  alto- 
gether destitute  of  the  power  ol  cool  or  dear  reason- 
ing, on  any  grounds  that  exclusively  referred  to 
things  present.  The  emperor  could  not  forget  Ms 
enmire,  the  husband  oouM  not  foraat  his  wuk  the 
father  his  child,  the  hero  his  triumphs,  the  legislator 
his  power.  D  was  scarce  in  nature,  that  a  brain 
agitated  by  such  recollections  should  remain  com- 
posed under  a  change  so  fearful,  or  be  able  to  reflect 
calmly  on  what  he  now  wsa,  when  agitated  by  the 
extraordinary  contrast  of  his  present  situation  with 
what  he  had  been.  To  have  soothed  him  would 
have  been  a  vain  attempt :  but  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land reqmred  that  he  should  have  no  cause  of  irhta- 
tion^  beyond  those  which  severely  enoogfa  artacfaed 
to  his  condition  as  a  captive.  . 

Prom  the  character  we  have jgiveB  of  Sir  Geor^ 
Coekbum,  it  may  be  supposed  tnat  he  was  attentiye» 
as  fkr  as  his  power  extended,  and  his  duty  permit- 
ted, to  do  all  that  could  render  Napoleon's  simation 
more  easy.  Tbe  various  authors,  Dr.  CMeara,  Las 
Caaes,  Santini,  and  others,  who  have  written  with 
much  violence  concerning  Sir  Hndson  Lowe's  con- 
duct, have  mentioned  that  of  Sir  George  as  faii^ 
honourable,  and  conciliatory.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  occasions,  as  the  actual  inconveniences  of  the 
place  were  experience,  and  as  the  imya  of  unde- 
fined hope  vamped  from  their  eyes,  when  Napolaon 
and  his  foOowers  became  unreasonably  captions  in 
their  discussionB  with  the  admiral.  On  such  occasion* 
he  pnrsued  with  profbssional  bitmtness  the  straight- 
forward path  of  duty,  leaving  it  to  the  French  gen- 
tlemen to  be  sullen  as  long  as  they  would,  and  enter- 
ing into  commutiication  again  with  them  whenever 
they, appeared  t^  desire  it  It  was  probable  this  equa- 
nimity, which,  notwithstanding  variotis  acknowl- 
edgments of  his  good  and  honourable  condqct  to- 
wards them,  seemed  to  have  drawn  vponSix  Georgia 
Coekbum  the  censure  of  l^T.  Las  Cases^  and  some- 
thing that  was  meant  as  a  species  of  msult  from 
Napoleon  himself.  As  Sir  George  Oo^kbom  is  ac- 
knowledged on  the  whole  to  have  discharged  am 
duty  towards  them  with  mildn^  and  temper,  we  ar» 
the  rather  tex^pted  to  enter  mto  their  oonnds  of 
oomplaint  agamst  hhn,  because  th^  texid  to  show 
the  exasperated  and  tuooraied  state  of  mind  with 
which  these  unfionrtuaaie  gentlemen  r^rded  thoae^ 
who^in  their  present  qfAcC}  had  no  alternative  bnc 
to  discharge  the  duty  wh^h  their  soTerdga  and 
cotmtry  k^a  imposed  upon  mem.  ^ 

At  the  risk  or  being  thought  triflxng  with  our  read- 
er's patience,  we  shall  recapitulate  th^  gnevanoes 
complained  of  by  Las  Cases,  who  fnaMy  admiti^ 
that  the  bad  humour,  arising  out  of  bis  situatioti, 
may  have  in  some  degree  influenced  bis  oimdln 
judging  of  Sir  George  Cockbum's  coadnet,  and 
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to  conespond  to  it. 

1st,  The  admiral  is  accnsed  of  haying  called  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  GcTural  Bonaparte;  and  lo 
nave  pronounced  the  words  with  an  air  of  80lf'«ati»' 
faction,  which  showed  that  the  ojipression  gratified  i 
him.     It  is  replied,  that  Sir  Greorge  Cockborn's  i 
instrac lions  were  to  address  Napoleon  by  that  epi- : 
thet  i  and  the  commentary  on  the  looks  or  tone  with  [ 
which  be  did ,  so^  is  hypercriticai.— iid,  Napoleon 
was  quartered  in  Briars  for  two  months,  while  the  ! 
admiral  himself  resided  in  Plantation^house.     An- 
swered, that  the  instructions  of  government  were, 
tiiat  Napoleon  should  remain  on  board  till  his  abode 
was  prepared  j  but  finding  that  would  occupy  so  { 
much  more  tune  than  was  expected.  Sir  George  | 
Cockburn.  on  his  own  responsibility,  placed  him  on  I 
^bore,  and  at  Briars,  as  being  the  residence  which 
he  himself  preferred. — 3d,  The  admiral  placed  senti- 
nels under  Napoleon's  windows.     Replied,  it  is  the 
usual  practice  when  prisoners  of  importance  are 
to  be  secured,  especially  if  they  do  not  even  aShr 
their  parole  that  they  will  make  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape.—4th,  Sir  George  cUd  not  permit  any  one  to 
vint  Napoleon  without  his  permission.     Keplied,  it 
•eemed  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  situation, 
until  Sir  George,  should  be  able  to  dtstingaish  those 
visiters,  who  mifdit  be  with  propriety  admitted  to 
an  unlimited  priyue^e  of  visiting  the  important  pria- 
qner.—Sth.  He  invited  Napoleon  to  a  ball,  by  the 
title  of  General  Bonfl9)arte.     The  aobjeot  ox  the 
title  baa  been  already  disc^oaaedi  and  it  does  not 
appear  how  ita  being  uaed  in  sending  an  invitation 
to  a  convivial  pa^ty,  could  render  the  name  by  which 
the  admiral  wa» instructed  to  address  his  prisoner 
more  oiTensive  than  on  other  occasions.— ^th.  Sir 
George  Cookbom,  pressed  by  Bertrand*s  notea,  in 
which  he  qualified  the  priapner  as  an  emperor,  re- 
plied sarcaalicallj,  that  he  knew  of  no  emperor  at 
St.  Helena,  nor  bad  hfiard  that  any  European  empe- 
ror was  at  present  travelling  abroad.    Keplied,  by 
raferring  to  the  admiril's  inatmctjona,  and  by  the 
fact,  that  if  an  emperor  can  abdicate  his  quality, 
eenainly  Napoleon  waa  no  longer  one.— TUl  Sir 
George  Cockburn  is  said  to  have  influenced  the 
opinions  of  otheri  upon  thia  subject,  and  punished 
with  snest  flome  subordinate  pem>n&  who  used  the 
phrase  of  em^or.     Answered  as  before,  he  bad 
onders  firom  his  government  not  to  ao^r  Bonaparte 
10  be  addresaed  as  emperor,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
cause  them  to  be  obeyed.   He  oonid  not,  however, 
Aave  been  vsry  rigorous,  aince  Monsieur  Las  Cases 
informs  ua  ihat  the  offioen  of  the  B3d  used  the  mez- 
zaUmUn^  Napoleon,  apparently  without  censure 
finom  Uie  govemor.—LastIv,  There  remains  only  to 
be  aoaw.  the  complaint^  that  thene  was  an  orderly 
officer  appointed  to  atteod  Napoleon  when  he  went 
beyond  certain  Undta,  a  point  of  precantion  which 
jBio»t  be  very  usefU,  if  not  indispensable,  where 
vigilant  custody  is  nquired. 

From  this  summary  of  ofiences,  it  must  be  plain 
to  the  leader,  that  the  resentment  of  Las  Cases  and 
his  master  was  not  so  nmeh  againat  Sir  George 
Oockborn  peraonally,  as  against  his  office ;  and  that 
the  admiral  would  have  been  very  aoc^table.  if  be 
eoi^ld  have  reconciled  it  to  his  duty  to  treat  Napo- 
leon as  an  empesor  and  a  free  man ;  suffered  hun- 
self.  hke  Sur  Niei  Campbell,  to  be  admitted  or  ex- 
ofaided  from  his  presence,  as  the  etiquette  of  an 
imjpeiisd  court  m«ht  dictate)  and  run  the  risk  of 
bemg  rewarded  for  hia  complaisance  by  learning, 
when  he  leaat  looked  for  it,  that  Napoleon  had  sailed 
for  America,  or  perhaps  for  France.  The  quesdon, 
bow  far  Bntain,  or  rather  Enrope,  had  a  right  to 
keep  Napoleon  priaoner,  has  already  been  discussed. 
If  tber  had  no  such  right,  and  if  a  second  insurrec- 
tion m  Fianee,  a  second  field  of  Waterloo,  should 
be  hasaided,  rather  than  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
should  suflbr  diminution  of  dignity,  or  restraint  of 
freedom,  then  Napdeon  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  ministry,  but  not  of  the  omcer,  to  whom  his 
instructions  wen  to  be  at  once  the  guide  and  vindi- 
sation  of  his  conduct. 

Whfle  these  things  passed  at  St  Helena,  the  min- 
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istnr  of  Grsat  Britiia'ww««mpiQiy^  lit  nMteiiw-Oie 
detention  of  the  ez-emperor  under  the  regulatiM  of 
an  act  of  Parhament,  which  interdictecT  aO  ixiter- 
course  and  cemmeros  with  St.  Helena,  excepting 
by  the  East  India  Company's  regular  chartered  ves 
sels.    Slups  not  so  chartered,  attempting  to  trade  oi 
touch  at  St.  Helena,  or  hovering  within  eight  leagues 
of  the  island,  were  declared  subject  to  seizure  and 
confiacation.    The  crews  of  the  vessels  who  came 
on  shore,  or  other  persons  visiting  the  isdand,  were 
liable  to  be  sent  on  board,  at  the  governor's  pleas- 
ure;  and  those  who  might    attempt  to  conceal 
themselves  on  shore,  were  declared  subject  to  pun 
ishraent.    Ships  were  permitted  to  approach  upon 
stress  of  weather,  but  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
prove  the  m«hsTM;nsablo  necessity,  and  while,  they 
remained  at  St.  Helena,  they  were  watched  in  the 
closest  manner.    Aclaose  of  indemnity  protected 
the  governor  and   commiaaioners  from   any  act 
transgressing  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  they  might 
already  have  committed,  while  deiainmg  Napoleon 
in  custody.    Such  was  the  act  66  Greorge  III.  ch.  23^ 
which  legalixed  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.. 
Helena.* 

Another  convention  betwixt  the  principal  powers- 
of  Europe,  at  Parifs  dd  August,  181  &,  had  been  also 
entered  mto  uj;>on  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
custody  of  his  person.  It  set  forth,  I.  That,  in 
order  to  render  impossible  any  Airther  attempt  on^ 
the  part  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  against  the  repose 
of  the  world,  he  should  be  considered  as  prisoner  to- 
the  high  contracting  powera,  the  Eing  of  Ghreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  H. 
That  the  ouatody  of  his  person  was  committed  to 
the  British  government,  and  it  was  remitted  to  them 
to  choose  the  most  secure  place  and  mode  of  detain- 
ing him  in  security.  HI.  That  the  courts  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Pnisaia,  were  to  name  commissioners 
who  were  to  inhabit  the  same  place  which  should 
be  assigned  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  residence, 
and  who,  without  being  responsible  for  his  detention, 
should  certiorate  themselves  that  he  vras  actually 
present.  IV.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  al«o 
invited  to  send  a  commissioner.  V.  The  King  ot 
Grttit  Britain  engaged  fhithftilly  to  comply  with  tho- 
conditions  assigned  t6  him  by  this  convention.t 

Of  these  powers,  only  three  availed  themselves  ot 
the  power,  or  privilege,  of  sending  commissioners 
to  St.  Helena.  These  were,  Count  Balmain,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  Baron  Bturmer  for  Austria,  and  an 
old  emigrant  nobleman,  the  Man}uis  de  Montchenu, 
for  France.  Prussia  seems  to  have  thousht  the  ex- 
pense of  a  resident  commissioner  at  St.  Helena  un- 
necessary. Indeed,  it  doea  not  appear  that  any  ot 
these  gentlemen  had  an  important  part  to  pliqr  while 
at  St  Helena,  but  yet  theur  presence  was  necessary 
to  place  what  should  pass  there  under  the  vigilance 
of  accredited  representauvea  pf  the  high  powers  who 
had  engaged  in  the  Convention  at  Paris.  The  im- 
prisonment of  Napoleon  was  now  not  the  work  ot 
England  alone,  but  of  Europe,  adopted  by  her  most 
powerful  states,  as  a  measure  mdispensable  for  pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Several  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  commis- 
sioners, Sir  Georee  Cockburn  was  supersede4  in  his 
anxious  and  painful  office  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who 
remained  Gh>vemor  of  St.  Helena,  and  had  the  charge 
of  Napoleon's  person,  until  the  death  of  that  remark- 
able person.  The  conduct  of  this  officer  has  been 
censured,  in  several  of  the  writinga  which  have 
treated  of  Napoleon's  confinement,  with  such  ex- 
tremity of  bitterness  as  in  some  measure  defeats  its 
own  end,  and  leads  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  charges 
which  are  evidently  brought  forward  under  deep 
feelings  of  peraonal  animosity  to  the  late  Governor 
of  St.  Helena.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  reouire  a 
strong  d^ence  on  the  part  of  sir  Hudson  Lowo 
himself,  refuting  or  explaining  many  thinga  which 
as  yet  have  neither  received  contradiction  nor  com- 
mentary, to  induce  ua  to  consider  him  as  the  very 
rare  and  highly  exalted   species  of  character^  to 

•  [Pari.  OelMitef.  vol.  mabL  p.  SIS.] 

t  (Ibid.  Tot  xxm.  p.  m.) 
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rgfouflht  to  have  been  inlnieced. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  bad  risen  to  rank  in  the  army 
while  serving  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  m-. 
reign  corps,  in  the  pay  of  England.  In  this  situation 
.he  oecame  master  of  the  French  and  Italian  langua- 
g;es,  circumstancee  which  highly  qaaliSed  him  for  the 
•aituation  to  which  be  was  appointed.  In  the  cam- 
i>aign  of  1814.  he  had  been  attached  to  the  army  of 
the  allies,  ana  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
English  government,^  describing  the  events  of  the 
campaign,  part  of  which  was  published,  and  inti- 
mates spirit  and  talent  in  the  writer.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  received  from  several  of  the  allied  sovereums 
^ad  generals  the  most  honourable  testimonies  or  nis 
services  that  could  be  rendered.  He  had  thus  the 
.  opportunity  and  habit  of  mixing,  with  persons  of 
distinction  in  the  discussion  of  aiiairs  of  importance ; 
and  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour  was  carefuUy  inquired  into,  and  hix^ly 
vouched,  ere  his  nomination  was  made  out.  These 
were  points  on  which  precise  inquiries  coold  be 
made,  and  distinct  answers  received,  and  they  were 
all  in  favour  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

But  there  were  other  qualifications,  and  those  not 
less  important,  his  possession  of  which  could  only 
be  known  by  putting  him  upon  trial.  The  indispen- 
sable attribute,  for  example,  of  an  imperturbable  tem- 
per, was  scarce  to  be  ascertained,  until  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  office  intrusted  to  him  should  show  whe- 
ther he  possessed  or  wanted  it  The  same  must  be 
said  of  that  firmness  and  decision,  which  dictate  to 
'.an  official  person  the  exact  line  of  his  duty^-nrevent 
all  hesitation  or  wavering  in  the  exercise  of  nis  pur- 
pose—render him,  when  it  is  discharged«  boldly  and 
.firmly  confident  that  he  has  done  exactly  that 
which  he  ought— and  enable  him  fearlessly  to  resist 
all  importumty  which  can  be  used  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  conduct,  and  to  contemn  all  miesepre- 
sentations  and  obloquy  which  may  arise  from  his 
adhering  to  it 

Knowing  nothing  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  personal- 
ly, and  allowing  mm  to  possess  the  qualities  of  an 
.  honourable,  and  the  aocomphshments  of  a  well-in- 
formed man,  we  are  inclined,  from  a  review  of  his 
conduct,  divesting  it  so  fru*  as  we  can  of  the  exag- 
gerations of  his  personal  enemieS|  to  think  there 
.  remain  traces  of  a  warm  and  irritable  temper,  winch 
seems  sometimes  to  have  overborne  his  discretion, 
and  induced  him  to  forget  that  his  prisoner  was  in  a 
situation  where  he  ought  not,  even  when  his  conduct 
Beemed  most  unreasonable  and  most  provokuig^  to 
be  considered  as  an  object  of  resentment,  or  as  being 
subject,  like  other  men,  to  retort  and  retaliation. 
Napoleon's  situation  precluded  the  posfflbility  of  his 
'  inflicting  an  instdt,  and  therefore  the  leinper  of  the 
person  to  whom  such  wasoflered,  ought,  it  possible, 
to  have  remained  cool  and  unruffled.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  this  was  uniformly  the  case. 

In  like  manner,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  appears  to  have 
been  sgitated  by  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  import- 
ance ;tnd  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  a  nervous 
and  irritating  degree.  This  over-anxiety  led  to 
frequent  changes  of  his,  regulations,  ana  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  were  afterward  aMui- 
doned,  and  perhaps  again  resumed.  All  this  uncer- 
tainty occasioned  just  subject  of  complaint  to  his 
prisoner ;  for,  though  a  captive  may  become  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  the  fetters  which  he  wears  daily, 
in  the  same  manner,  he  must  be  driven  to  iinpatienoe 
if  the  mode  of  adjusting  them  be  altered  from  day 
to  day. 

It  is  probable  that  the  warm  temper  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  m  some  degree  convenient  to  Napo- 
'  leon^  as  it  anorded  him  tlie  means  of  reprisals  upon 
the  immediate  instrument  of  his  connnement,  by 
making;  the  govo'nor  feel  a  part  of  the  annoyance 
which  ne  himtelf  experienced.  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn  had  been  inaeijpso  Mut.  terea^  atque  nturuhu. 
He  did  what  his  duty  directed,  and  cared  little  what 
Napoleon  thought  or  said  upon  the  subject.  The 
new  governor  was  vulnerable;  he  could  bo  rendered 
'  angry,  and  might  therefore  be  taken  at  advantage. 
Thus  Napoleon  might  enjoy  the  vindictive  pleasure, 


too  natoru  tb  tne  hwnssi  oosouii  of  ifivnig  psin  t^ 
the  person  who  was  the  a«ent,  thoag^  aot  the  author, 
in  tne  rsstriotiona  to  which  hi9  himself  was  subject- 
ed. But  Napoleon*s  interest  in  provoking  the  gov- 
ernor did  not  rest  upon  the  mere  graSiJfieation  of 
spleen.  His  views  went  far  deieper,  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  and 
with  the  mode  by  which  he  hoped  to  aooompiish  it. 
And  this  leads  us  to  inquire  upon  what  these  hopes 
were  rested,  and  to  place  b^ore  our  readers  evidence 
of  the  most  indisputable  credit,  concerning  the  line 
of  policy  adopted  in  the  councils  of  Longwood. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  military  gentlemen, 
who,  so  much  to  ^e  honour  of  their  own  fidelity, 
had  attended  on  Bonaparte,  to  soften  his  calamity 
by  their  society  and  sympathy,  were  connected  hy 
no  other  link  than  their  mutual  respect  Cm*  the  same 
unhappy  master.  Being  unattached  to  each  other  by 
any  ties  of  friendship,  or  community  of  feelinsh  or 
pursuits,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  officers,  given 
up  to  ennui,  and  feeling  the  acidity  of  temper  which 
such  a  situation  is  sure  to  cause,  should  have  had 
misunderstandings,  nay,  positive  quarrels,  not  with 
the  governor  only,  but  with  each  other.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  conduct  of  Grensra)  Goorgaad 
distinguished  him  from  the  rest.  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  this  officer  had  been  aid-de-carap  to  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  a  situation  which  he  abandoned  on  Napo- 
leon's return  at  the  period  of  the  Hundred  Dajrs. 
As  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  tt-emperor  at 
the  moment  of  his  fall,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  acoono- 

Eany  him  to  St.  Helena.  While  v^km  that  island, 
e  took  less  share  in  Napoleon's  oomplaints  and 
quarrele  with  the  governor,  than  either  Generals 
bertrand  and  fllontholon,  or  Count  Las  Cases, 
avoided  all  appearance  of  intrigue  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  regarded  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  a 
brave  and  loyal  soldier,  who  followed  his  emperor 
in  advereity,  without  taxing  any  part  in  those  pro- 
ceedings which  the  governor  considered  as  preju- 
dicial to  his  own  authority.  As  sodh,  he  is  charac- 
terixed  uniformly  in  Sir  Hudson's  dsspatohss  to  bis 
government. 

This  officer  had  left  in  France  a  mother  and  sister, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted,  and  who  loved 
him  with  the  fondest  ai^ction.  Prom  attachment 
to  these  beloved  relatives,  and  their  afieeiing  desire 
that  he  should  nyoin  them,  General  Ckmrgaiid  be- 
came desirous  of  revisiting  his  natm  conntrv  \  and 
his  resolution  was  the  strofl|!«r,  that  eonaidcffable 
jealousies  and  misunderstandmgs  arose  betwixt  him 
and  Count  Bertrand.  In  these  ctrcmnstanoea,  iis 
applied  for  and  obtained  penmssbn  from  the  gov- 
emoi;  to  return  to  London  direet  Before  leavfaig 
St  Helena,  he  was  very  eommunicatiws  both  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  and  Baron  Stntmer,  the  Austrian 
Commissioner,  respecting  the  secret  hopes  and  plana 
which  were  canymg  on  at  Longwood.  tVhsn  he 
arrived  in  Britain  in  the  spring  of  1816,  he  was  no  less 
frank  and  open  with  the  Bruish  government ;  in^- 
forminff  them  of  the  various  proposals  for  escape 
which  nad  been  laid  before  Napoleon ;  the  facilities 
and  difficulties  which  attended  them,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  he  preferred  remaining  on  the  island,  m 
making  the  attempt  At  this  period  it  was  supposed 
that  General  Gourgaud  was  desbrous  of  raakmg  his 
peace  wim  the  Kuig  of  France )  but  whatever  mi^t 
be  his  private  views,  the  minutes  of  the  infonmaiion 
which  ne  afforded  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Baron 
Sturmer  at  St.  Helena,  and  afterward  at  London  to 
the  under  Secretanr  at  War,  an  still  prsserved  in 
the  records  of  the  Foreign  Office.  They  sgves  en- 
tirely with  each  other,  aiid  then:  authsnticicy  Minot 
be  questioned.  The  communications  are  stuoioaa^ 
mada  with  considerable  reserve  as  to  proper  name^ 
in  order  that  no  individual  should  be  caUed  in  qoes- 
tion  for  any  thing  which  is  there  stated ;  and  in  gen- 
eral they  bear,  as  was  to  be  expeoted,  an  air  nt  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  veracity.  We  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  theoe  docninents,  thai  (he 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  ploce  the  real  purposes  of 
Napoleon  in  opposition  to  the  long^mge  which  he 
made  use  of  for  accomplishing  them  i  oat  we  bavs 
not  thought  it  proper  to  quote  the  jninntes  ai  length* 


KM  UR  OF  vamMOM  wmiPixn. 

ulvM  M  hr  M  NipfllflOn  !■  oaaaent^i-  Wa  lUkdar- 
aUad  that  Qaiunf  (Souisiud,  aa  Eiia  ratnm  totHa 
eondnenl,  has  isatimed  that  taadameH  to  Napo- 
leon'i  iiiemor7,  wUcb  ma;  iaduce  him  to  resrel 
hiving  commamcaled  the  aecrela  of  hU  piuon- 
houae  to  lau  friendly  eara.  But  this  chanse  of  aen- 
tiinents  can  neithoi  diminish  ihe  Iruih  ot  hia  evi- 
4enc(t  noT  iSect  our  riffhl  lo  briiiii  forward  what  we 
find  reoorded  >■  cnmmutucalnl  by  him. 

Having  thna  given  an  account  of  the  evidanca  we 
mean  to  u«&  wa  resume  iha  tubject  of  Napoleon's 
gaarrels  with  Sii  Hudson  Lowe. 

It  wu  not,  aecotding  to  Oancnl  OonrKand,  for 

want  of  means  of  escape,  that  Napoleoi ' — -* 

lo  remain  at  St.  HeleDa.    There  was  oi 

Carryine  him  out  in  a  (nink  with  dirly  lit— , 

r.eraJ  wu  the  opiaiun  of  tlie  extreme  stupidity  of 
English  asntmela,  that  ihore  wag  aaoiber  by 
which  it  waa  proposed  ha  should  slip  ihroutdi  the 
eampiudisKuisaof asarvantcarrriagadish,  when 
the  Baron  Siurmer  represenlad  the  impuanbility 


iii,llth*  Letter  of  HDiiihrioB,T  and  olbarpribBaaliawi- 
upoa  Si.  HMena,"  K^imitd  one  afler  anolbar,  to 
keep  the  subject  awake  i  which,  alibaush  aeamioglr 
diacbarged  by  various  bands,  bear  the  strong  pecu- 
liarity of  baingdirecladal  identically  [be  aame  mai^ 
and  of  being  snows  &om  ihe  same  quiver.  Gonr- 
gaod  mentioned  this  speciea  of  file- firing  and  ila  pur- 
pose.   Even  the  Mamueril  dt  SL  mOnt,  a  tract, 

1...V  J J  fa5,,a,,rj  miapUced  anil  con- 

accoiding  to  Oenetal  Oonrgaud, 

r^c^aodeompoaed  topnuleand 

tnyitifii  the  Britiah  pi^ha    He  told  Sir  Hudaon 


of  snch  wild  plans  bang  in  aRllaltoa,  Oouraai 
answered,  Tners  was  no  impoeaibilit)f  to  tnoi 
who  had  millions  at  their  oommsnd.  Yes,  I  rqw.. 
it,"  he  continued,  "he  can  escape  from  hencejuld 

Sto  AmeiicB,  whenever  ba  has  a  mind."*—"  Why, 
ai.  should  he  remain'—""  --■■-•  "—  °-— -'- 
Oourgaud  replied,  "Tbi 
him  10  make  Ibe  eipenmeni  oi  eB< 

ferred  coniinuiag  on  the  island. 

pride  in  the  consequence  attacbed  to  the  custody  of 
'  "'  It  generally—'---  '-  ■■■- 


pride  in  the 

&te.     He  has  said  repeaiodly 
as  a  ptivslo  ] '  -   - 


o  longer  liv 


It  undistinguished  individ- 


whlcH  should 

too  rashly  perhaps  conceived  would  at  once  real 
to  bim  his  liberty.  The  Bntisb  ministers  recei 
.1 ^  !!om  General  Qoui^aud  » 


(ainfat  Ub,  tkal  ba  waaM  Bot  BI  mMt  SH  il 

in  lUanipt  u)  ■aoapa  mifiil  auoaa  Uni.   11  a 

bfbbn  as  an  upnnnt  lo^nada  Otaefil  Gaa^iad  train  <iult^ 


what,  indeed, ^ 

cumstinces,  disl  as  Nspoleon  hop^  to  obtain  fail 
libarty  IVom  the  iiupreauon  to  be  made  on  the  miijdi 
ofthaEogiish  naiioD,  fae  was  careliil  nofto  sulfei 
hiaconditKiriiobeftTOptten,  and  most  ao^ —  '"■- 
the  public  imnd  afaapla  be  cirefnily  kept  ■ 


—  which  dates 

founded,  was  a , 

■k  of  Bonapulc^  and 


—    complainta.     The  ceUbrated  Letter 

Sf  Honthulon    waa,   according  to  the  same   aa-. 
lorily,  writ  ten  in   a  great  measure  bv  Napoleon  j 
was  the  case  with  Santini  s,  though  so 


isaty  overcotoured  thai  be  himself  iflen 
...ned  it.tt  Other  papers,  be  said,  would  appear 
under  the  names  of  capLaiaaefmercbantmeii  and  the 
like,  for  Napoleon  was  posseaaedhy  a  mania  ba 
~-~%lJng,  which  had  no  inlerruplion.  It  becomes 
---"in  therefore.  Id  — ■-  - -—  ■'- 


artial  pi 


I  of  those  who  have  thus  taken  a  deiermiu- 


ji  the  ___ 
>  from  the  d 


aversy,  and  concocted 
lils  afforded  by  the  parly 
il  GoiUBaud 


.-  Napoleon  who  is  pleading 

__  -  ..-  , borrowed  name,  in  the  paKaa 

of  O'Meara,  Sanlini,  Moutholan,  dec  Even  when 
tlie  facta  mentioned  in  these  works,  tberefora  ore 
mideniable,  slill  it  is  necessary  to  stnp  them  or  ei- 
agKeradon,  and  place  them  in  a  fair  and  juat  light 
belore  pronouncing  on  them. 

The  evidence  of  CMeara,  aa  contained  in  a  Vine* 
from  Si.  Hilena,  is  that  of  a  diaappointad  mac,  bit' 
terly  incensed  against  Su-  Hudson  Lowe,  as  ilie 
cause  uf  hia  diaappointmenL  He  bad  no  need  lo 
kindle  the  flame  of  his  ow^  reeenlment,  at  that  of 
Bonaparte.  Bui  it  may  beKtanted  tbattbeirvindic- 
tive  feelings  must  have  alreni^lhened  each  oiheT. 
Tbeq^rrel  waa  the  more  irreeoncilable,  esitsppears 
thai  Dr.  CMears  was  originally  in  ereai  babiia  of 
intimacy  with  Sir  Hudson  Love,  and  in  the  custom 
of  repeating  at  Plantalion-houaa  the  goaaip  which  h* 
bad  beard  at  Looewood.  Soma  proofs  of  this  wen 
laid  before  the  public,  m  the  QnaHerlt  Reviea  /tt 
and  SirHodaon  Lowe's  correspondence  wilb  gov- 


... inof  pabbcaUonicomlnspntoneafteT 

anofliaT,  modiSed  accordiiiR  to  the  diBersni  temper 
and  inlormation  of  the  vanoua  author^  but  besnng 
dl  of  them  tho  Btanip  of  havinR  iasuol  In  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  interior  of  LonRwood.  Accordingly, 
the  vuious  works  of  Warden,!  O'Meara,!  SanU- 

MMdHISmrfrK"  ^lUnlVDniirnnKDrBania  8IBM  (0 
Prion  KaOnMi.tfriH  in  uoaonloiTanenraDvnBd'i  ooib- 
aiaDieaUiini.£iiriit(£Mu<il,,iaia 

frUtmHrinLtmSninaamUiili." 
t  Hranhe'iLsOin  fhm  Bt  Halgna.) 


Ucn  Lowe  writcajbr  aiiiBiila»  to  Lnrd  Ball 

■-  Hailiit  tfaTDi.  JSnibH,  wlig  <n>  tt 

^—"•'  00  tba  reanraJ  of  Hi  rniKB  pariMaa,  wr 
■rawiioq  fat  maar  faiMaiicei,  aw  as,  IT  Ttawv* 
van  ID  Ind  ancaner  vanoe  trlw  adfU  N 
lo  Qfloenl  Booapula.  1  Ian  dnaiad^tt  ad. 
t  to  iFmaJB  Id  Iba  aaiflr  an  ns  ■sine  fbcifaia 
L"  (hi4-aS^aflIaRita,IBIT,  HrHaSsa 
laui  bad  iBlinDad  ma  oT  ite  camnaiiniB 

instdtlH£aU«Ui11ri[«il>Eait-  Oa^ 
t  Otc  CrHaaii,  ta  otdnr  Ihu  lie  mif  hi  Inn  H 
HadarAad  ma  lo  aipw  lo  bjm  In  I^Mi, 
iiwaaaarf caaqMnlaninl  Mm.   ICns 

U1  Bat  hi  nail  TipnTUrapietlat  him, 
oaUdnHlfrslWnm.  TtaiaclnnslM 
-j-i-cri,  ua]  in  >  Im  nf  IMu.  Bi  laid  ba  biid 
sort  nBditiiif  the  Hnpnir,  and  tb«I  ba  nulilBcii 
laiUiisa  ia  lAlcli  baj^^  **  bihoul  la  via  a 
pt  h  naa  cf  anlov  Dmm."-I.as  gana.  LL>. 


Uam  OP  KAPCfLBO^  WtfAP^itflL 


ibM 


1»  iMi  nipped  ihtfeh  al)6te  Dr.  &Meafh,  tie  was 
originally  a  French  eniigrant,  a  worshipper  by  pro* 
feBBMMi  of  royalty^  and  thoraibre  only  cnanffed  his 
idol,  not  his  relinon,  when  he  substituted  the  idol 
Napoleon  for  the  idol  Bourbon.  He  embraces 
with  passive  obedience  the  interests  of  his  chief,  real 
or  supposed,  and  can  see  nothing  wrong  which  Na- 
poleon is  disposed  to  think  right.  He  was  also  the 
personal  enemy  of  Sir  Hildson  Lowe-  We  have  no 
idea  that  he  would  falsify  the  truth ;  but  we  cannot 
but  suspect  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection,  when 
we  find  ne  inserts  many  expressions  and  incidents  in 
his  Journal,  long  after  the  period  at  which  it  was 
originally  written,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  from 
memory.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  the  original  man- 
uscript for  some  time  in  his  ppssession,  and  we  have 
at  present  before  us  a  printed  copy,  in  which  Sir 
Hudson  has.  with  his  own  hand,  mark^  those  ad- 
ditions which  had  been  made  to  the  Journal  since  he 
saw  it  in  its  primitive  state.  It  is  remarkable  that  all, 
or  almost  all  the  additions  which  are  made  to  the 
Journal,  consist  of  passages  highly  injurious  to  Sir 
Hudson  Low&  which  had  no  existence  m  the  original 
ntannscrmt  These  additions  must  therefore  have  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  recollection,  sharpened  by 
angry  passions, Mnce  they  did  not  at  first  seem  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  preserved.  When  memory  is  put  on 
the  rack  by  passion  and  prejudice,  she  will  recollect 
strange  things ;  and,  like  witnesses  under  the  actual 
tortore.  sometimes  avow  what  never  took  place. 

Of  Dr.  Antommarchi  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much :  he  was  a  legatee  of  Bonaparte,  and  an  annm- 
tant  of  his  widow,  besides  being  anxious  to  preserve 
the  countenance  of  his  very  wealthy  family.  He 
never  speaks  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  without  rancour. 
Sir  Hudson's  first  offence  against  him  was  inquiring 
for  clandestine*  corre«»ondenc€:*  his  last  was,  pre- 
venting the  crowd  at  Napoleon's  ftmeral  from  pull- 
ing to  pieces  the  willow- trees  by  which  the  grave  was 
sheliered,  besides  pladlyj  a  guard  over  Uie  place  of 
sepulture/f  What  truth  is  there,  then,  to  be  reposed 
m  an  author,  who  can  thus  misrcsjresent  two  circum- 
stances,—the  one  imposed  on  Sn-  Hudson  Lowe  by 
ms  instructions ;  the  other  being  wjiat  decency  and 
propnety,  and  respect  to  the  decessed,  imperatively 
demanded  7 

The  mass  of  evidence  shows,  that  to  have  remain- 
ed upon  good  or  even  on  decent  terms,  with  the 
governor,  would  not  have  squared  with  the  politics  of 
one  who  desired  to  have  gnevances  to  complain  of  j 
and  who,  far  from  having  the  usual  motives  which 
may  lead  a  captive  and  his  keeper  to  a  tolerable  un- 
d^tanding,  by  a  system  of  mutual  accomroodation. 
wished  to  provoke  the  governor,  if  possible  beyond 
the  extent  of  human  patience,  even  at  the  risk  of  sub- 
jecting hirnself  to  some  new  infliction,  which  mi^ht 
swell  the  list  of  wron^  which  he  was  accumulating 
to  lay  before  the  pabhe. 

What  we  have  stated  above  is  exemplified  by  Na- 
poleon's reception  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  a^nst 
whom  he  appears  to  have  adopted  the  moat  violent 
prejudices  at  the  very  first  interview,  and  befbre  the 
governor  could  have  afibrded  him  the  slightest  disre- 
lipect'  We  quote  it,  beoaiise  it  shows  that  the  mind 
f  n  F^^'^^i'  ^A>  made  up  to  provoke  and  insult 
Sir  Hudson,  without  waiting  (or  any  provocation  on 
bis  part. 

The,  governor's  first  a^sgreesion.  (so  repreeented,) 
was  us  requiring  permissKm  of  Genwal  Bonaparte 
to  call  together  his  domestics,  ynth  a  view  to  their 
taiking  the  daclaration  required  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, binding  themselves  to  abide  by  the  rules 
Uud  down  for  the  custody  of  Bonaparte's  person. 
Tills  permission  was  refused  in  very  naughty  terms. 
If  Napoleon  had  been  at  the  TTuileriea,  such  a  re- 
cast could  not  have  iieen  more  higjily  resented. 
The  servants,  however,^  appeared,  and  took  the 
necessary  declaration.  But  the  affront  was  not 
cancelled :  ''  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  put  hia  finger 
betvnxt  Napoleon  and  his  valet-do-chambre."  This 
was  on  the  27th  April,  I8l6.t 

}  [Us  CoflM.  L  iL  p.  8S.) 


Dipott  the  SOA,  ih6  goMAnictt*  af^sfei  pfSA  lite  i^' 
specttf  at  Longwobd,  snd  was  received  with  one  oi 
those  calculated  bursts  of  furious  pasaion  wviii  whtidi 
Napoleon  was  wont  to  try  the  coura^  and4iaJte  the 
nerves  of  those  over  whom  he  desired  to  acquire  in* 
fluence.  He  spoke  of  protesting  against  the  Con 
vention  of  Paries  and  demanded  what  right  thesover 
eigns  therein  allied  had  to  dispose  of  one,  their  equal 
always,  and  often  their  superior.  He  called  upon 
the  governor  for  death  or  liberty, — as  if  it  had  been 
in  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  power  to  give  him  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Sir  Hudson  enlarged  on  the  con* 
veniences  of  the  building  which  was  to  be  sent  frOTD 
England,  to  supply  the  present  want  of  accommoda- 
tion.  Bonaparte  repelled  the  proposed  consolation 
with  fury.  It  was  not  a  house  that  he  wanted,  it 
was  an  executioner  and  a  line.  These  he  wooM 
esteem  a  favour ;  all  the  rest  was  but  irony  and  insnH. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  could  in  reply  only  hope  that  he 
had  given  no  personal  ofience,  and  was  reminded  of 
his  review  of  the  domestics ;  which  reproach  he  list- 
ened to  in  6iience.4 

Presently  afterward.  Napoleon  fell  on  a  new  asd 
cutting  method  of  exercising  Sir  Hudson's  pafKnce. 
A  book  on  the  campaign  of  1814,11  lay  on  toe  tabi& 
Napoleon  turned  up  some  of  the  English  bnlletf  ira, 
and  asked,  with  a  tone  which  was  peixeetly  intefligi- 
ble,  whether  the  governor  had  not  been  the  writer  of 
these  lettera.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative!, 
Napoleon,  according  to  Dr.  (VMeara,  told  Sir  Htxl- 
son  they  were  full  of  folly  and  falsehood  ;  to  whidi 
the  governor,  with  more  patience  than  moat  men 
could  have  commanded  on  such  an  occasion,  replin], 
"I  beheve  I  saw  what  I  have  atated  f*V  an  answer 
certainly  aa  temperate  aa  could  be  TCtoncd  to  so 
gratuitous  an  insult  After  Sir  Hndaon  left  the 
room  in  which  he  had  been  reoemd  with  ao  much 
unprovoked  incivility,  Napol^n  is  deacnbed  as 
having  harangued  upon  the  sinister  ezpreasbn  of  his 
countenance,  abused  him  in  the  coarsest  manner,  and 
even  cansed  his  valet-de<'chambre  throw  a  cup  of 
coffee  out  of  the  window,  becauae  it  had  atood  a 
moment  on  the  table  beside  the  governor.*^ 

Every  attempt  at  conciKatiott  on  the  part  of  the 
governor,  seemed  always  to  forntdi  new  sufijjecta  ot 
irritation.  He^nt  fowling-pieces  toLongwood,  and 
Napoleon  retomed  At  antwer,  it  waa  an  inaolt  to- 

§'ve  fowling-pieces  where  tlie^  ia  no  game;  thotigk 
antiniyby  the  way.  pretended  to  aopport  the  fanmy 
in  a  great  measure  by  hia  gun.  Sir  nodecn  aent « 
variety  of  cfothea  and  other  artielea  from  England, 
which  it  might  be  suppoaed  the  azilas  weztQ  in  want 
ofl  The  thanka  retmrned  were,  tbai  the  gaivenwr 
treated  them  like  paupers,  and  that  the  artielea 
ought,  in  doe  respect,  to  have  been  left  at  the  atore^ 
or  governor^ s  house,  while  a  hat  waa  aent  to  the 
emperor**  hoaaehokl.  that  anch  tiiifiga  were  at  their 
command  if  they  had  any  occaaioa  for  them.  On  a 
third  occasion,  Sir  Hudson  resolved  to  be  cautious. 
He  had  determined  to  eive«  ball ;  but  be  consulted 
Dr.  (VMeara  whether  Napoleon  would  take  it  welt 
to  be  invited.  The  doctor  foreaaw  that  the  fatal  ad- 
dress, Oeneral  Bonapartt^  would  make  ahipwaeok 
of  the  invitation.  The  goveinor  propoaad  to  avoid 
this  stomblingblock,  by  asking  Kapolaon  verbaUy 
and  in  pereon.  But  with  no  name  wnich  hia  civility 
could  devise  for  the  invitation,  could  it  be  rendeied 
acceptable.  A  governor  of  St  Helena,  aa  Nuwieoa 
himself  observed,  had  need  to  ba  a  peraoo  of  great 
politeness  and  at  the  same  time  of  g^t  firmnaaa. 

At  lensih|On  18th  August,  a  decisive  quanal  tooJL 
place.  Sir  Hud^n  Lowe  waa  admitted  to  aji  audi- 
ence, at  which  waa  present  Sir  PultaBarMalcolm^ 
the  admiral  who  now  commanded  on  ine  atatkon. 
Dr.  O'Heara  hia  preserved  the  following  accoontof 


5  riiOi  CsMi.  t  ii.  !>.  116-1S0.] 
I  iWA.  de  U  Campsffm  da  mu,p^ 
f  pR.sppean •tetjUi coronor wai  wltb 
ymtet  ft^waoiA  offieul  btbmtofpar  tarn 
part  of  the  qpentjoni  or  18U.    i  iidmd 


MkadUn. 


ce  veiM,  wamUewVvLb  \ 


oat  I 


fafantlMtdierwcirepMfurZSwiiirA«<4tMftfait.    B»#B«» 
sed  op  hia  •houUfln,  and  repSi$d« '  AU  cm  voir  Mte."*-'ft5i 
^  V.  L  p.  49.] 
•«  (Laa Caasi, tip. ifl.) 
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^IPE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


1    ^ 


the  interview,  as  it  was  deUul^-bjr  Napoledfi  tohn 

suite,  the  4ay  after  it  took  place. 

' '  That  raTvraor,'  <aid  Napoleont  *  otina  b«re  TsMarday  fo  tn* 
R05  mo.  fie  «aw  mo  walkiocr  in  U>e  ft'd^  uid  ict  boofequenoe, 
1  cduld  TWt  refufie  to  see  him.  He  wanted  to  epter  into  aoiDO  a»- 
tailfl  with  ine  abottt  reduoiog  me  expeDses  of  the  n^talbUsbment 
He>  liwi  the  midacity  to  tell  «•  that  tl£ni>  were  as  ho  fixmd  them, 
aod  that  he  eaano  up  to^titify  hiAMelf :  that  be  had  come  up  twti 
tfir  thfet  tiifles  before  to  do  so,  but  that  I  wu  in  «  bath.*  I  replied, 
'No,  nr,  I  wae  trot  in  a  bath ;  but  I  ordeKvd  one  on  purpose  not  to 
■ee  r«n-    In  eadeavourinff-  to  jiiaUfy  younelf  70a  make  matien 


I  should  chanfe  my  oi^inion.  'Know  you.  sir  I'  I  an-sweivd; 
'  how  coaM  I  Know  you?  People  make  themielvea  knows  by 
tteir  attinfte''4>y  eocnmaodinf  in  btttlea.  Too  nara  never  com- 
manded in  battle.  Yoa  have  neter  oommanded  any  but  vaaa- 
bond  Gordean  doMiten,  Pndmonteao  and  Neapolitan  briganoi. 
I  know  the  name  of  every  Bnelisb  general  who  naa  diatinsutshed 
mm«etfi  bat  I  nevier  heard  at  yon.  except  aa  a  acrivatio  [clerk] 
to  Bluelaar,  or  aa  a  eoamiandant  of  brigands.  You  have  never 
tMMDAMded.  or  been  a^cofltomed  to  men  of  honour.'  He  saids 
that  he  had  not  sought  for  Ids  present  situation.  I  told  hlra  that 
mtth  etnployraents  wore  not  asked  pr ;  thfit  thn  were  etveo  by 
fWwnJBaints  to  people  who  had  dishonoured  tfaemsclves.    Ho 


as  he  only  acted'according  to  fak  orders.    I  replied,  '  So  do€s 
haii^mas  {  Jm  aetsaeofnf  jm  to  faia  ofjlm*.    But  wh^o  he 


its  a 


mU,  Ibal  be  «idy  did  hi*  doty,  and  that  1  ought  not  to  blame  him. 

■  *  ■    "     ~    '      Uie 

rop«  idiottt^y  neek  to  nauii  mo.' is  that  a  reason  thai  T 
libs  thM  batignian,  becau*  hb  aisls  according  to  hb  orden  I  Be^ 
SfQsa»  I  (kyhotbeUtove  tliat-any  govomnient  ceold  be  so  meaA  6i 
\a  an  such  oolera  at  sou  eamo  to  be  eKOUlad.'  I  told  him  tlntt. 
if  Be  pleas^.  be  need  not  send  up,  any  thiM  to  eat:  that  I  WMw 
'  B  tAble  of  tbd  bray6  offirets  of  the  S8d  {  that 


f)  ovfcr  and  dine  at  the  t4ble  of  tba  brayfe  01 ,  
was  Mire  them  waa  not  one  at  them  who  would  not  be  happy  to 
giTe«  |4at«  at  theteWe  toan  old  jaUiMr :  that  tii0i«  wu  not  a 
soldier  in  Che  vegoneotwlio had  n4t  more iMWrtthaB  be  bad;  that 
in  |be  iniqpdtoQs  l^ill  of  Parliament,  they  l»d  deemed  that  I  waa 
n  be  tteated  as  a  ptisoner ;  butthtt  be  treated  me  worse  than  a 
cDolnniMd  crfnAuu  or  a  gwley  akve,  a*  tliey  were  permitted  to 
wceisf  Bewtpnpers  aod  pnnited  books,  of  xtmdk  ho  d«prived  tno. 
I  said#  You  haye  powec  oves  my  body>  but  none  onx  my  aeuL 
That  s<Ml  is  as  proud,  flft^.  and  detdrminf^a,  at  tfaa  pieaent  no- 
nMM,  as  "Mien  ft  eommandeff  finrepf'.'  f  told  hiio  that  he  was  a 
s^ifTo  ^Mtt^np^  (SieiUaa  tfaii^iaker,)  aod  not  ari  Enflfehinait ; 
and  deaned  mm  not  to  let  me  see  him  again  untu  he  oano  witb 
fwders  to  despatch  jnoi  wiien  bo  would  find  all  the  doom  thRNvn 
open  to  admit  him ' '^ 

It  is  not  sfitpmdg  that'tEi/ extreme  Yiolenoe  met 
with  some  return  on  Sir  Hudson's  pwtu  He  told 
Napoleon  thiit  his  language  was  uncivil  and  unReiH 
tlemauHkew  and  that  be^would  not  remain  to  listen  to 
it.  Accordingly,  he  left  Longwood  witbouteven  the 
usual  Salutation. 

Upon  these  occaslotis^  we  think  it  is  evident  that 
Nai>o]eon  was  the  wilful  and  intentional  Mgresaor, 
ana  that  his  conduct  proceeded  either  from  the 
Btings  ofifUoTGd  pride^  or  a  calculated  scheme,  which 
made  him  prefer  bemg  on  bad  rather  than  good 
terms  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  could  wish  that  the  governor  had  avoided  enter- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  the  expenaes  of  his  deten- 
tion with  Nfflpoleon  in  person.  The  subject  waa 
illHchosen,  and  could  produce  no  favoufable  result. 

They  never  afterward  met  in  fnendahip,  or  even 
on  terms  of  dBcent  civility  j  and  having  fj;iven  this 
account  of  their  final  auarrel,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  elftssify.  in  a  E;eneta!  manner,  th^  vadous  subjects 
of  anory  oiscussimi  which  took  place  betwixt  them, 
placea  in  sodi  nnoomfertable  r^tive  eircumstanceij 
and  each  determined  not  to  give  wav  to  the  other's 
atjniments,  or  accommc^ate  himseli  to  the  other's 
wiBbea  or  convenience. 


*nor  towaerd^  Napoledn, .  it  may  be  ^ef^essary  to 
show  what  were  hie,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's,  instrac- 
tnmsfrom  the  English  government  on  the  subject 
of  the  custody  of  the  cx-emperor  :— 

»  "  OoWidnt-strect,  isdi  September,  lett. 

*'  Yoa  wiU'Obeerve.  that  the  desire  of  Ms  nifty's  govemnMniC 
is,  to  aUow  every  indulgence  to  Oeneral  Bonaparte  which  may  to 
compatible  with  the  entire  security  of  his  person.  That  ha  bIknM 
not  by  any  means  escape,  or  hold  conununicafion  with  any  pat- 
son  whatfoever,  excepting  through  ;roor  agency,  niust  be  your 
unramittod  caie ;  and  those  points  bemg  made  sure,  every  reswared 
and  amusement,  which  may  serre  to  nwoocile  Bonapaite  to  his 
confinement,  may  be  permitted." 

A  few  weeks  later,  this  Secretary  of  State  wrote 

to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose 

with  the  former,  36th  October,  1816  ^- 

''With  respect  to  GencnJ  Bonapaite  kimsdr,  I  deem  it  uum^ 
eessaiy  to  aive  vpu  any  further  insmirtiona.    1  am  coaoaent  ihit 

Jonr  own  diapoanion  will  prompt  you  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
is  Royai  Highness  the  Pnnce  Recent,  and  make  evoyallowanoi 
for  the  eScet  whieh  so  sudden  a  changr  of  sftaation  cannot  tatf 
to  prodnce  on  a  porwm  of  bis  irritable  temper.  You  will,  )K.«r- 
ever,  not  permit  your  forbearance  or  goneroaity  towards  him  tS^ 
infaamfe  with  any  regulations  which  may  have  been  established 
for  ptwentiog  his  eacape,  or  whieh  you  mav  bemaftei  consid^' 
necessary  for  the  better  aeenrity  of  Us  poson." 

The  just  and  honourable  principle  avowed  hy 
government  is  obvious.  But  it  was  an  extraonli-. 
nary  and  most  delicate  tax  upon  Sir  Hudson  LoWs^ 
which  enjoined  him  to  keep  fast  prisoner  an  indi- 
vidval,  vrhOj  of  all  others,  was  likely  to  bj^  most 
impatient  of  restraint,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
treat  him  with  such  dehcacy  as  might  disguise  hitf 
sstnation  from  himself;  if  it  could  not  reconcile  him 
to  it  If  Sir  Hudson  failed  in  doing  so,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  plead,  thtit  it  was  in  a  case  in  which  few 
oouJd  have  succeeded.  Accordingly,  Napoleon's 
oomplsints  agamst  the  governor  were  bitter  ana 
clamorousL 

The  first  pomt  of  oomplamt  on  the  part  of  the 
.family  at  Longwood,  respected  tiie  allowance  as- 
signed 1^  the  Brftbh  government  for  their  support, 
whidi  they  alleged  to  he  insufllcient  t6  then-  want§. 
This  was  not  a  pofait  on  which  Napoleon  thought. 
itprbperto  eiipresB  his  feelings  in  his  own  person. 
HU  attention  was  apparently  fixed  upon  obtaining' 
concesakms  m  certam  points  of  eti<|aette,  which 
might  take  him  from  «sdet  the  condition  in  which 
he  was  most  unwillmtf  to  allow  himself  to  be  pla- 
cedr  in  tbo  mnkt  nafmely,  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  The 
theme,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  allowance,  was  not, 
however,  left;  untc«obed,  as  those  concerned  were 
woU  amire  that  there  was  no  subject  of  griev^nco* 
#{kieh  would  eoino  more  home  t6  the  people  of 
£ng)land  thisn  OM  which  turned  tmffn'f  defici 


w»U 


CH-«*TER  XCV. 

Inatcuetiona  to  Sir  Hodwn  Lei«ro.-HAn»  dhnred  fvr  the  Bz^Sm- 
peror*s  expenses.— Nnpoleoo's  pfppoaal  to  defhay  fail  own  Bi> 
penses.— GwM  of  his  Plate-made  in  otder  to  produce  a  tike 
at  tbaft  tboealaite  stiln  oif  money  in  Us 

and 


laHoqaa  oonaamisd  in  Loodoo, 

t— lnt«wi«w  bqtweap  Bir  H.  Lowe  and  Na* 
e  nreefigb  of  (he  House.— The  Regulatian 
tvt  ^ottid  atwnd  Napoleon  in  his  t^te.— 
with  Baiose  catiied  on  br  the  fmkiaMs  of 


koprMrion  >  ho 
atraac-bOK.'"^'' 
portedtoSt  L  _ 

Sledn.—Delayl 
at  a  British  t 
CoBianmlpatioa ,_  ._.  , , 

ifffiSSSanS  of  arSelfina.--qaneial  BeBeortonaoa  tS  Dia- 
pates  between  Mm  and  Sfr  R.  Lowe. 

Bapbaa  entenng.  upon  snch  brief  iaqainr  aa  our 
bounds  will  penw^  into  tfaa  fonductof  the  new  gov- 

!««,-^, YbL  f.  pi;  $i.-^*'thb  emperor  admitted  "diat  he 
Sig  eoMMttioa.  letkmsiv  and  i«peatedly  ofliindsd 


eitbfer  ib  the  quantity  of  quality  of  m&  mod  suj>pl!eq 
to  the  exiieB.  Bfontholon's  Ietterii»>as"cVuntot  dH. 
the  subject;  an^  Santlni  intimate^ ihttf  ihe  emp^^ 
ror  must  soinetiineg-kavo  gone  wittt6i/t<a  itml  txtoj^ 
eetfaeiii,had  he  (SantiAi)  not  been  tfdcificssfld  wiiQ*^ 
nisgan.  .-•... 

The  tnie'atate  )of  the  e^se^as  thfef^The  'BnU 
iflh  govenmiotit  had  dstermiAed  that  Napbleon'it 
taUo  should  be  previdod  for  at  thf^'rtite  of  a  sABnerat 
of  the  firotiiaaik,  together  with  his  military  family. 
The  eccpeose  of  aoob  an  eatabli^hmeiit  was,  br  the 
regulations  ftmiished  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^  dated ' 
isll  April,  and  2Sd  November^  181^,  supposed  t^ 
reach  to  800M.  a-yeaar^  with  p^missfon,  h&w&vet,  to 
eslond  it  aa  fhr  a*  niflWl,  ahouM  he  think  it  neces- 
sa«y.  The  expeoso  could  not,  in  Bit  Hudson  Lowe's' 
ppinioiL  be  kept  within  80001.  t  aiii  kidieed  it>  if^a^ 
matanttiF  extended  by  him  to  lB,WOt,  t>aid  in  month- 
ly instaimenta  to  the  purveyor,  Bft*  Baloott^  by 
whom  it  was  ezpenM  in  scqi^rf  of  the  estab- 
tiahaiffiftt  at  Ijongwood.    If.  howovor,  even  13,0007., 


LogMt  sad  be  ^so  did  limi the  justiee to  acknow 
_  lru4son  had  not.proidselr  shows,  la  a  su 
any  wtttft  omspe^ ;  te  had  oonftnted  bbnielf  wli 


mt 


aiule  in- 

taring,  between  his  teelb.someaeaswyakWflie«ot  audible..  The 
inly  iUlaie,  perimpa,  c^  the  part  oTlae  governor,  and  wfateh  was 


ciant  to  meet  and  aivmer  thooipeM«f  agekieraPS' 
family,  ealculatad  on  a  libwal  9ttm  0it  HtHlsoil 
liowo  nad  lihnr^  from  ^verameBt  tp  extend  me 
purveyors  auowaDoe  without  bmitation.,  Jntt  iL 
onihe  other  band,  the  French  should  desire  to  add 

Srapf 'wayiaw&S^  retired,  while  the  admiral  withdnrirAMV" 
ly,  and  with  noMnui  sahitas."— Las  Cabbs,  t  iiL  p.  CM.] 


M4 


to  tbetr  hoafekeepins  tnjr  thing  which  the  governor 
tbould  think  soperfluoua,  in  refiannee  to  uie  rank 
afiaignfld  to  the  principal  person,  they  were  them- 
selves  to  be  at  the  charge  of  such  extraordinarr 
ixpenditure. 

It  is  apprehended  that  the  British  ffovemment 
could  not  be  9xpected  to  do  more  for  Napoleon's 
liberal  mautenance,  than  to  give  the  governor  an 
nnhmited  order  to  provide  for  it.  upon  the  scale  ap- 
plicable to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer  of  the  first 
rate.  But  yet  the  result,  as  the  matter Hvas  mana- 
ged, was  not  so  honourable  to  Great  Britain,  as  the 
mtentions  of  the  government  really  designee!.  The 
Met  m,  that  virtuefl  as  well  as  vices  have  their  day 
of  Mshion  m  England ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  when  the  nation  were  cloyed  with  victory, 
nan  began,  like  Qpieures  after  a  feast,  to  wran^e 
ibout  the  reckoning.  Every  one  felt  the  inflnence 
of  the  Quart  cPkeun  de  RabelaU.  It  ascended 
into  tlio  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  economy  was 
the  general  theme  of  the  day.  There  can  Be  no 
doubt  that  a  judicious  restriction  upon  expenditure 
18  the  only  permanent  source  of  national  wealth: 
but  like  all  other  virtues,  parsimony  may  be  carriea 
to  an  extreme,  and  there  are  situations  in  which  it 
has  all  the  meanness  of  avarice.  The  waste  of  a 
few  pounds  of  meat,  of  a  hundred  billets  of  wood, 
of  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  ought  not  to  hove  been 
'  made  the  shadow  of  a  question  between  Britain  and 
Napoleon ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
winked  at  and  given  way  to  the  prodigaUty  of  a  fam- 
ily, which  had  no  motives  of  economy  on  their  own 
part,  than  to  be  called  upon  to  discuss  such  petty 
dpinestic  details  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
sitting  as  judges  betwixt  England  and  her  prison- 
er. A  brief  answer  to  those  who  mijdit  in  that  case 
have  charged  the  government  with  prodigality, 
might  have  been  found  m  referring  the  censors  to 
the  immense  sums  saved  by  the  detention  of  Napo- 
leon in  St.  Helena.  It  is  something  of  a  different 
scale  of  expense^  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  a 
score  of  persons  ewen  in  the  most  extravagant  man- 
ner»  and  to  support  an  amay  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men. 

But  although  such  disputes  arose^  we  think,  from 
the  governor  mistaking  the  meaning  of  theBritiBh 
ministers,  and  descending,  if  he  really  did  so,  to 
details  about  the  quality  of  aalt  or  sugar  to  be  used 
m  the  kitchen  at  Longwood,  there  is  no  reason  to 
^tertain  the  belief  that  the  prisoner  had  any  actu- 
al restriction  to  complain  o(  though  it  mignt  not 
always  happen  that  articles  of  thenrst  quality  could 
be  procured  at  St  Helena  so  easily  a«  at  Paris.  The 
Bast  India  Oonpany  sent  out  the  supplies  to  the 
pttTeyor,,and  tbij  consisted  of  every  Inxary  which 
pouM  be  imagined ;  so  that  delicacies  very  nnnsind 
m  St.  .Helena  could,  during  Napoleon's  residenee, 
oeobtamed  there  for  any  one  who  chose  to  be  at  the 
expense.  The  wine  was  (generally  speaking)  excel- 
lent m  quality,  and  of  the  first  orieet*  and  although 
were  was  rather  too  much  said  and  thought  abovt 
the  quantity  consumed,  yet  it  was  fumiahed  as  we 
shairhereaiter  see,  in  a  quantity  &r  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  ordmary  oonviviaUty.  Indeed,  although  the 
French  officers,  while  hunting  for  grieranees^  made 
oomplamts  of  meir  treatment  at  tabl^  and  circula- 
ted, m  such  books  as  that  of  Santini,  the  grossest 
scuidal  on  that  subiect,  yet  when  called  on  as  men 
of  honour  to  give  their  opinion,  they  did  juetice  to 
the  g<^emor  in  this  reroect 

In  a  letter  of  .Gensjal  Bertrand  to  the  governor, 
he  expresses  himself  thus :—"  Be  aasurecTthat  we 
are  well  persuaded  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
govenior,  to  supply  us  with  every  thing  necessary, 
aiMl  that  as  to  provisions  there  will  never  be  any 
coiDpi  aints^  or  if  there  are,^ey  will  be  made  against 
the  government,  not  against  the  governor,  upon 
whom  the  nutter  dees  not  depend."  He  aw, 
'Ahat  BQch  were  the  eentiments  of  the  empetor. 
TheelarriLftr 


UFB  OF  NAPOLWN  B(Hf  APARTS^  I18I6L' 

That  indeed  they  had  been  under  some  di  AeoldBt 
when  the  plate  was  broken  up,  but  that  ever  ainee 
then  thev  had  been  well  supplied,  and  had  no  com- 
plaint whatever  to  make."  Such  is  the  evidence 
of  Count  Bertrand.  when  deliberately  writing  to  tbo 
governor  through  his  military  secretary. 

But  we  have  also  the  opinion  of  the  ex-empeter 
himself  transmitted  by  Dr.  (VMeara.  who  was  at 
that  time,  as  already  noticed,  in  the  hahit  of  aendinft 
to  the  governor  such  scraps  of  infbnnation  as  he 
heard  in  conversation  at  Longwood : 

"SOl  JOM,  I8IT 


"  He  (Bonaparte)  olwerved  Uiat  Santini**  %•■  a  fcoliah  nbdw- 
ai,  exanerated,  full  oC  corUtnerU,  and  aome  Jiai  1  tntbi  iham 
were  in  it.  out  ei 


were  in  tt,  but  exaasaimted.  That  there  never  bad  esieted  taa< 
actual  want  detcdbid  by  ham ;  tliat  ibere  had  been  enourii  lo  eat 
•ia>plied,  but  noc  onouih  to  keep  a  pnper  i«Ue  i  that  (ataa  had 
been  enooffa  of  wine  tar  them ;  that  tbara  oertainij  bad  hMa 
aoneCiinee  a  deficioier  of  neoesiary  articles,  but  that  tfaii  wai^ 
be  accQonted  fbr  br  aeddenti ;  that  be  Mieved  freqoeat  nr 
chases  had  bean  madcsatthe  oamp,  of  bread  aad  othorpionMBa, 
which  mifffat  ano  have  oonaaionaBy  aiiaen  from  the  aane  mmm. 

Headded,  he  waa  ooaTineed  aooM  Bosttdanan  had  wnttaD  il,  and 
notSantfaiL** 

There  is  something  to  the  same  porpoee  in  Dr. 
CVMeara's  printed  book,t  but  not  so  particolar. 
What  makes  Napoleon's  confutation  of  SantinFa 
work  the  more  amusing,  is,  that  according  to  Gen- 
eral Gtouigaud's  communication  to  the  Bntiah  gov- 
ernment, Napoleon  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  qamwii. 
The  difierence  oetween  the  prisoner  and  govemer, 
90  for  as  it  really  existed,  may  have  had  its  nse  in  the 
original  dispute;  for  a  table,  which  suited  the  rank 
of  a  general,  must  have  been  eonsiderablj  mfinior 
to  one  kept  for  an  emperor  t  and  while  the  former 
was  what  the  governor  was  directed  to  maintain,  the 
latter  was  what  Napoleon  conceived  hims^  entitled 
toexpeoU 

The  permisfflon  given  to  Bonaparte^  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  well  refused,  to  purchase  from 
'his  own  fimds  what  additional  articles  he  desired 
beyond  those  supplied  by  the  British  government 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  to  the  French,  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  make  use  of.  Napoleon's  money  baa 
been  temporarily  taken  into  custody  when  he  left  the 
BellerophoiL  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  having  the 
means  of  facilitating  his  escape  by  bribery.  The 
permitting  him  to  draw  upon  the  continent  for 
money,  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  restor- 
ing to  him  the  golden  key  before  which  prison- gates 
give  way,  and  also  tending  to  afford  him  the  mesne 
of  secret  correspondence  with  those  friends  abroad, 
who  might  aid  nim  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  flight. 

Indeed*  the  advantages  of  this  spedee  of  coites- 
pondence  were  of  such  evident  importance,  thatNa- 

{>oleon,  throDgh  General  Monthoion,  made  the  fol- 
owing  proposal,  which  was  sent  to  L^rd  Bathurst 
by  the  governor^  8th  September,  1816  ?— 
'*  The  emperor.**  be  wid,  "  wai  deahoui  to  enter  into  anaaie' 


waa  that  of  Oaibonel,  at  jSV  per 
of  aaMnor  laak  waa  dlow- 


^^^!hnaff\oS'tSii»  ofMmigDi.'  "xha  uSouren'kS 
■Ojjigt  bad  eMh.  dailF.  a  battle  of  TMMriflh  wtet  of  exoelent 


pointed  to  traoeaot  hia  nuwar-lMttaa ;  «»»•  ■«i«n«n>«  ^mm, 
hioa.  General  Bonaparte,  that  afl  letten  aeut  thraoch  laa  haoda 
w«ald  be  aalebr  on  peeoniarr  min.  Bat  provided  ahraia,  that 
iKh  btten  abooU  paai  McM  and  vaQoiirio  their  diiaotm 

It  is  probable  that  Napoleon  conchided  from  the 
ferment  which  was  at  that  time  taking  place  in 
Parliament  on  the  snbiect  of  economy,  that  the 
English  nation  was  oiTthe  pointx>f  bankruptcy,  and 
did  not  doubt  that  an  offer,  which  promised  to  re- 
lieve them  of  l^LOQOL  a-year,  would  be  eagerly 
caught  at  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  or  the  British  min- 
istry. But  the  governor  saw  the  peril  of  a  measure, 
which  in  its  immediate  and  direct  tendency,  went  to 
place  funds  to  any  amount  at  the  command  of  the 
ex-emperor,  and  might,  more  indireotlv,  lead  the 
way  to  i^rivate  corftspondenoe  of  every  Kind.  Na- 
poleon, indeed,  had  offered  to  plight  his  word,  that 
the  communication  thould  not  t>e  used  for  any  other 
than  pecuniary  puippsess  ftrat  Sir  Hvdson  liked  not 
the  security.  On  his  part,  the  governor  tendered  a 
proposal,  that  the  lettsn  to  the  banken  ahoidd  be 
visible  only  to  himself  and  to  Lord  Bathunrt,  the 
secretary  for  the  colonial  department,  and  pledged 

*  (VMea,  *e.^.  iL  ^  n.1 
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liis  woErcf  that  they  would  observe  the  most  inyiola- 
bib  aaereey  on  the  subject  of  the  contents  j  but  ihis 
airanaenieiit  did  not  answer  Napoleon's  porposes, 
tnd  the  arrangement  was  altogether  dropped. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  desirous  to  keep  the  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment within  T2,000/.  A  conCereaee  on  this 
subiect  was  hdd  betwixt  General  Montholon,  who 
took  charge  of  the  department  of  the  household, 
and  Major  Gorrequer.  belonging  to  Sir  Hudson's 
staflj  who  acted  on  the  part  oi  the  governor.  It 
appears  that  Sir  Hudson  had  either  misapprehended 
the  instructions  of  th6  goTemment,  and  deemed 
himsf^lf  rigidly  bound  to  limit  the  expenses  of  Long- 
woo4  within  I2,000i.  yearly,  not  adverting  that  he 
had  an  option  to  extend  it  beyond  that  sum ;  or 
else  that  he  considered  the  surplus  above  1000/. 
per  month,  to  consist  of  such  articles  of  extra  ex- 
penditure as,  the  French  might,  in  a  free  interpre- 
tation of  his  instructions,  be  required  to  pay  for 
themselves,  as  being  beyond  the  limits  of  a  general 
officer's  table,  provided  upon  the  most  liberal  plan. 
General  Monthoion  stated,  that  the  family  could 
not  be  provided,  even  after  many  reduriions,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  15,l94l,  and  that  this  was  the 
minimum  of  minimums^  the  least  possible  sum. 
He  offered,  that  the  emperor  would  draw  for  the 
sum  wanted,  providing  he  was  permitted  to  send  a 
Sealed  letter  to  the  banking-house.  This,  Major 
G^rcqucr  said,  could  not  be  allowed.  Count  Mon- 
thoion then  declared,  that  as  the  emperor  Was  not 
pe'-mitted  by  the  British  government  to  have  access 
to  nis  funds  in  Europe,  he  had  no  other  means  left 
than  to  dispose  of  his  property  here ;  and  that  if  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  defray  those  expense  s  of  the 
establishment,  wnich  went  beyond  the  allowance 
made  by  Britain,  he  must  dispose  of  his  plate. 

This  proposal  was  loo  rashly  assented  to  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  whose  instructions  of  22d  November 
empowered  him  to  have  prevented  a  circumstnnce 
so  glaringly  calculated  to  accredit  all  that  had  ever 
been  said  or  written  respecting  the  mean  and  sordid 
manner  in  which  the  late  Emperor  of  Prance  was 
treated.  Napoleon  had  an  opportunity,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  parcel  of  old  silver  puite,  to  amuse  his  own 
moments  of  languor,  by  laughinj^  at  and  turning 
into  ridicule  the  inconsistent  qualities  of  the  English 
nation— at  one  time  sending  him  a  house  and  furni- 
ture to  the  value  of  60,OOor  or  70,000/. ;  at  another, 
obliging  him  to  sell  his  plate,  and  discharge  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few  bottles  of  wine, 
or  pounds  of  meat.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ought  not  to 
have  exposed  his  country  to  such  a  charge;  and, 
even  if  his  instructions  seemed  inexplicit  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  ought,  on  his  own  interpretation  of  them,  to 
have  paid  the  extra  expense,  without  giving  room  to 
such  (Beneral  scandal  as  was  sure  to  arise  from  Na- 
poleoirs  disposing  of  his  nlate. 

But  if  the  governor  took  too  narrow  a  view  of  his 
duty  upon  this  occasion,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
^or  conduct  of  Napoleon,  who,  while  he  had  specie 
in  his  strong-box  to  have  defrayed  three  times  the 
sum  want^  to  defray  the  alleged  balance,  yet  pre- 
ferred making  the  paltry  sale  alluded  to,  that  he  might 
appear  before  Eorope  <» /orma  pauptria^  and  set 
op  a  claim  to  compassion,  as  a  man  driven  to  such 
extremity  as  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  the  plate  from 
his  table,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  cover  it  with  the 
necessary  food  I  He  was  well  aware  that  little  com- 
passion would  have  been  paid  to  him,  had  he  been 
possessed  of  ready  money  sufficient  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  in  the  tolerably  ample  allowance  paid  by 
England ;  and  that  it  was  only  the  idea  of  his  pov- 
erty, proved,  as  it  seemed^by  a  step,  which  even  pri- 
vate individaals  only  take  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
which  made  his  case  appear  strong  and  dam  ant. 
The  feehng  of  compassion  must  have  given  place  to 
one  of  a  very  different  kind,  had  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  case  been  fully  and  fairly  known. 

The  commonications  of  General  Gourgaud,  upon 
parting  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  put  the  governor  in 
possession  of  the  curious  fiict,  that  the  breaking  up 
of  the  plate*  was  a  mere  thck,  resorted  to  on  ac- 


•  PSSpt  la— Tin  engnrar  exunioed  a  fauge  bwket-fuU  of  2  OABia.  t  iii  p.  184.) 


oount  of  the  impressiott  it  was  calcolated  to  prodtiop 
m  England  and  Europe ;  for  that  at  the  time  they 
had  at  Longwood  plenty  of  money.  '  Sir  Hudson 
Low6  coiuectured,  that  Ueneral  Gourgaud  alluded 
to  the  sale  of  some  stock  belonging  to  Las  Casea 
the  value  of  which  that  devoted  adherent  had  placed 
at  Napoleon's  dinoeal ;  but  Genei^l  €k)urgaud  re- 
phed.  No,  no  ;  before  that  transaction,  they  had 
received  M0,000  firancs.  chieflj  in  Spanish  doub- 
loons." He  further  said,  that  it  was  Prince  Eugene 
who  lodged  the  monev  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers. 
In  London,  General  Gourgaud  made  the  same  com- 
munication. We  copy  the  words  in  which  it  is  re^ 
ported  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  Lord  Bathurst :~  ^ 

"  OencnJ  Goomtud  stated  hhnstfif  to  have  been  aware  of  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte  fiavfaf  ree«ived  a  coftiidcrable  tnm  of  money  In 
Spanish  doublooiu,  vie  jSio.OM,  at  tiie  very  tiaie  he  dkpMed  or 
hu  plato ;  but,  on  boinf  prcuecl  by  me  aa  to  the  peiaona  raivjr  t« 
that  transaction,  he  contented  himseir  with  auunng  me»  that  the 
Boda  01' its  tfatiMniaMon  waa  one  purely  accidental ;  that  it  ooiUa 
nevnr  aavn  occur ;  and  that,  aach  beina  the  cafe,  he  tnuted  that 
I  sboula  not  preat  a  discovery,  which,  wnile  it  betrajred  ita  authoct 
coidd  have  no  effect,  eit^ier  aa  it  rogarded  the  punishiaoot  of  tbt 
ofiendera.  or  the  prevention  of  a  nmilar  act  io  futtire.  I'he  actua) 
possession  of  money  was,  oioraover,  not  likely,  ia  his  view  of  the 
subject,  to  afTurd  any  additioiml  means  of  c«aTtiptinK  the  fideKtjr 
of  those  whom  it  might  be  ad«-isa})le  to  seduce ;  as  it  was  wbq 
known,  that  iiny  draught,  whatever  mif ht  he  its  anaount,  dtawa 
bj  General  Bonaparte  on  Prince  Eugene,  or  on  certain  other  mem- 
bers of  his  familr,  would  bo  scrupalouslj  honoured." 

He  further  stated,  that  it  was  NapoIeoii*8  policy  to 
make  a  moyen^  a  ftmd  for  execution  of  his  plans,  by* 
placing  sums  of  money  at  his,  General  Gourgaud's 
comnMind,  and  that  he  had  sustained  ill-treatment 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  much  importunity  on 
that  of  I3i  rtrand,  because  he  declined  lending  himself 
to  facilitate  secret  correspondence. 

VVhafever  sympathy  Bonaparte  "may  claim  for  his 
other  disiresst's  at  St.  Helena,  it  was  madeplaia 
from  this  important  disclosiire,  that  want  of  funda 
could  be  none  uf  them  ;  and  it  is  no  less  so,  that  the 
trick  of  selling  the  plate  can  now  prove  nothing, 
exceptine  that  Napoleon's  system  was  a  deceptivei 
one;  ana  that  evidence  of  any  sort,  arising  either 
from  his  word  or  aciioas,  is  to  be  received  with  cau- 
tion, when  there  is  an  apparent  point  to  be  carried 
by  it. 

When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe*6  report  reached  England, 
that  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  at  Longwood. 
about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  had  been  defrayed 
by  Napoleon  himself,  it  did  not  meet  the  aoprooa* 
tion  o^the  ministry;  who  again  laid  before  the  gov- 
ernor the  distinction  which  ne  was  to  draw  betwixt 
expenses  necessary  to  maintain  the  table  and  hbuse- 
hold  of  a j^encral  officer,  and  such  as  might  be  of  a 
nature  different  from,  and  exceeding  those  attendant 
on  the  household  of  a  person  of  that  rank;  which 
last,  and  those  alone,  the  French  might  be  called  on 
to  defray.    The  order  is  dated  24ih  Oct,  1817. 

"  As  I  olMerve  horn  tlie  statement  contained  in  your  despatch, 
Na  84,  that  the  expense  of  General  Bonaparte's  establishmont 
exceeds  d6l3,000  per  annum,  and  thit  the  excess  beyond  that  sum 
has.  np  to  the  date  of  that  deapatch.  been  defVaycd  fVom  his  own 
ftmds,  1  deem  it  neeessaty  again  to  call  your  attention  to  that  pait 
of  my  despatch,  No.  16,  of  the  S9d  No%'ember  last,  in  whicfi,  in 
Kmitmff  tiie  expense  to  £19,000  a-year,  I  still  lefV  you  at  liberty  ti> 
incur  a  further  expenditure.  siKiuld  you  consider  it  to  be  necessary 
for  the  oomfort  of  General  Bonaparte ;  and  to  repeat,  t^^/,  if  you 
ahotM  centider  tk4  9tan  uf  £i9,0Otf  a-year  not  to  be  adiquau  t$  ■ 
maintabi  ntch  an  estakiMkmmt  aa  vmdd  be  reqttltitt  for  a  general 
qjjktr  (tf  diatiinetto%,  you  will  hatt  no  difficulty  tn  makine  w^uu 
y»a  ds^  lobe  a  requisite  addition.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  .ne 
ezpeoscs  which  General  Bonaparte  has  himself  defrayed  are  he- 
ymid  what,  on  a  Uberal  constrection,  might  be  proper  rar  a  general 
uflloer  of  oistinctioii,  you  will  permit  them,  ts  heretofore,  to  be 
de&ayed  from  his  own  funds." 

These  positive  and  reiterated  instructions  serve  to 
show  that  there  was  never  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
Britain  to  deal  harshly,  or  even  closely,  with  Napo- 
leon ;  as  the  avowals  of  General  Gourgaud  prove  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  the  governor  was  too  rigid  on 
the  subject  of  expense,  the  i^risoner  possessed  means 

brokan  pkte.  wWeb  waa  to  be  sent  next  day  to  the  town.  Thit 
was  to  be  for  the  future  the  indispensable  complement  for  oar 
monthly  aubaiatenee,  in  oonseouenee  of  the  late  redactions  of  the 
governor.  When  the  moment  had  come  for  breaking  up  tliis  plate, 
the  servants  could  not,  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  oring 
themselves  to  apply  the  hammer  to  these  ottjecta  of  their  venera- 
tion. This  act  upaot  all  their  ideas  ;  it  was  to  them  a  sacriloga,  a 
desolation  i    Some  of  tham  shedt8anonth6<iecaaioair*'  -LaI' 


UFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BQljiAP^T^ 


uim. 


'flteaent  to  have  saved  him  (rom  any  possible  con- 
.Asvienoea  of  self-denial,  ^H^uoh  nufctM  DC?e  aoened 
from  being  compeUed  to  live  at  so  losr  a  rate  as 
fwelve  thoHsand  pounds  a-yeaii. 
,  The  suluect  of  the  bxsxdsncsv  of  Napoleoii  oea- 
tinued  to  farnieh  snat  subjects  of  compiaint  aad 
.commotion.  We  naye  recorded  oof  opinioD,  tint, 
from  the  beginning,  Plantation-house,  as  the  best 
residence  in  the  island,  ought  to  have  been  set  apart 
for  his  use.  U,  however,  this  was  o^ected  to,  the 
buildinga  new  house  from  the  foundation,  even  with 
the  indiHerent  means  which  the  island  affi>rds,  would 
nave  been  far  more  respectable,  and  perhaps  as  eco- 
nomical, as  constructing  a  grisat  wooden  frame  in 
London,  and  tranaporting  it  to  St.  Helena,  where  h 
arrived,  with  the  funuiure  destined  for  it,  in  May, 
1816.  It  was  not,  however,  a  complete  parapktie 
house,  as  such  structures  have  boen  called,  but  only 
tile  materials  for  oonstrhcting  such  a  one :  capable 
of  being  erected  separately,  or,  at  Napoleon^s  choice, 
of  being  emi4byed  for  making  large  and  commo- 
dious additions  to  the  mansion  which  he  aheady 
focupied.  It  became  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  best  answer  Nenoleon'e  idea  of 
fouvenience  'that  an  entirely  new  edifice  should  be 
ooBStructed,  or  whether  that  end  would  be  better 
attained  by  suilering  the  former  building  to  remain, 
and  constructing  the  new  one  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dity>n  to  it.  We  have  recounted  an  iuterview  be- 
^twixt  Napoleon  and  the  governor,  in  the  words  of 
the  former,  as  delivered  to  O'Heara.  The  present 
we  give  as  tumished  by  Sir  Hudson,  in  a  deaikatch  to 
Lorn  Bathurst,  dated  17th  Hay,  1816  .*— 

"ttbeeminf  Deeeaiarf  tocometoiomadacUoninrMpeetto 
■M  hoQM  and  fiiniiture  whioh  had  been  Mnt  tram  England  far  the 
anooOTodatioD  of  Geoflni  Bonaparta  and  hia  foltowen,  I  resdv- 
•Q  oo  waitinff  upon  bim,  oommuoieatinr  to  him  the  arrival  of  the 
farioua  mateziali.  and  asking  hb  aenticneaU  with  iwpeet  to  thejr 
■9pioMmtioo,beR>raIiiudeanydi>po«itknoftbein.  Iprovioua- 
1^  ealied  on  Genan!  Beiiraod,  to  aak  If  he  thottiht  Oeoeral  Bona- 
parta would  bo  atleinira  to  recaiva  nw ;  and  on  hia  reply,  which 
waa  m  tha  afBrmative.  I  pioceodad  to  Longwood-houae.  wfaeie, 
having  met  Count  Laa  Caaaa,  I  beg  add  ha  would  be  the  bearer  of 
lur  maasage  to  the  sanaral.  acauaintlng  hhn  whh  my  being  there, 
nlwoonyaiuenoa  admitted  of  faetogviiited  by  me.  I  received  a 
mjuy,  saying,    the  amneror  wonld  aee  me.' 

*'I  paaacMTthrougfa  hia  outer  dininjrroom  bto  hia  drawinlr  n»a. 
Ha  waa  alone,  standing  with  his  hat  under  nis  um,  in  the  man- 
Mr  in  wMdh  ha  naoally  presents  himself  when  he  assumes  his 
tapena]4n|mtF.,  Ho  wnalned  silent,  expecting  I  would  address 
Um.  Finding  him ,  not  dispqaed  to  commence,  Ibagan  in  the  feJ- 
wwing  wotdst— '  Sir,  you  will  probably  have  aeen  bj  ow  English 
■MPtpapaia,  as  waH,  perhaps,  aa  heard  througli  other  channels, 
or  the  intaoUoo  of  the  Bnlfeh  government  to  sand  out  hither  ibr 
ir«Mi  ucoommodatiua  the  matenals  for  the  oonstniction  of  a 
famisc),  with  every  noo^aarv  fiiroiture.  These  articles  havo  now 
for  the  firat  tinae  arrived.    ui  the  mean  time,  government  haa  re- 

aved  information  of  the  baildina  prepared  for  your  reception  at 
s  place,  and  I  have  iDstiuotJons  for  appropriatiaf  the  articles  as 
may  Bvtfm  beat,  whether  for  mahing  a  new  budding,  or  adding  to 
the  conveniences  of  yuur  present  one.  Before  makuig  any  dispo- 
aitiOD  oo  the  suq^eot,  I  waited  to  know  whether  you  bad  any  de- 
alrea  to  oomoMmcate  to  ma  ragarding  it'  He  stood  as  beibro,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"  ObaerviDg  hia  ailanca  oontinoe,  I  again  comroanced  by  say- 
ing, '  I  have  conceived,  sir,  that  possibly  the  addition  of  two  or 
uaeo  good  rooms  {deux  ou  troi$  miiom)  to  your  preaant  hansa, 
with  other  improvements  to  h.  might  add  to  your  convenience  in 
MIS  time  than  by  constructing  a  new  bufldjng.'  Be  than  oom- 
mancad,  but  spoke  with  such  rapidity,  saeh  inteoHMranoe.  and  so 
nodi  warmth,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  repeat  every  word  ha  used, 
without  apparently  having  lent  an  ear  to  what  I  said,  he  began— 
*  I  do  not  at  all  undantaod  the  conduct  of  your  government  Ut- 
#ards  me.  Do  they  desire  to  kill  me  1  And  do  yon  come  hare  to 
iNi  my  ezeciPioner.  as  writ  as  my  jailer  ?  Posterity  wiH  judge  of 
the  nianner  in  wMch  I  have  been  treated.  Hw  mislbrtonas  which 
I  saner  will  recoil  upon  your  nation.  No.  sir ;  never  will  I  suffer 
•qy  person  to  enter  into  Uie  interior  of  oTy  boose,  or  ponptrato 
mto  my  bed-chamber,  as  you  have  given  orders.  When  i  heard 
af  your  arrival  fai  this  island.  I  believed  that,  as  baina  an  cAeer  of 
mm  army,  voo  woiud  be  possessed  of  a  more  nolito  cliaroctcr  than 
an,  adovnL  who  is  a  navy-officer,  and  mi«ht  have  more  harsh 
nanneis.  1  havo  no  reason  to  mnplain  or  hia  heart.  But  ynu. 
a»,— hi  what  manner  do  you  treat  mo  J  It  is  an  insult  to  invile 
ma  to  dmner  by  *:iu  narpe  nf  GcnemI  Bonaparte.  I  am  not  Oe- 
seial  Bonapartfr-I  am  the  Emperor  Napok>un.  I  ask  you  airah), 
—iftye  you  cpne  hither  to  be  my  jafler-my  bnngman  7'  whilst 
•pwung  w  this  mannar.  his  right  aim  moved  backward  and  for- 
wara ;  hia  person  stood  fixed :  his  eyes  and  conntcnance  exbibit- 
acevury  thing  which  could  bo  supposed  in  a  parson  who  meant 
tojbtmtidate  or  Irritato. 

**I  «u<^n>d  him  to  prodoed  throughout,  not  without  a  strong 
Ming  of  restraint,  on  myself,  until  he  was  really  out  of  brMth, 
^fWj  w»  h»"  atopwnB,  I  gaid,  '  Sir.  I  am  not  conse  here  to  he  in- 
MUed.  bat  to  treat  of  an  aiiair  which  rsganls  yoo  more  than  me. 

T  rPJ  V^  "*'*  disposed  to  talk  ojion  the  su^ect^ 

•     I  have  no  intention  to  iufult  you.  sir.'  lie  mpliad  ;  '  but  in 


? 

''lanawerad. 


^^  sort  of  manner  have  yoa  mated  nef  §it  Ja  a 

'  Sir,  I  an  a,  aoldier  aooanliDf  to  tka 
my  own  country,  to  do  my  duty  to  har  acacafimlv,  aad  aaase- 
aonttngtotkB4SaUon<>f  foreignem.   BealdM.iffaiieoaQaiv«9«i 


my 


wiBiet 


have  aqy  raaaoo  to  eoaaplaia  of  me,  yot  have  only  to  put  fom 
accwatmn  upon  Mper,.«Dd  Iwifl  aendlt  toEa^aadbr  tfaaiBSl 
opportunity.' 

'^•TV)  what  good  narpose)' btMld: 
ho  maea  pahbe  there  than  beta.* 

'• '  I  wnpanM  them  te  pHUishad,M  usw^nd. 'iU  all  tl» 
nftesof  theooetineBt.ii  youdesiieit.   Idomy4Dlri«ndaisait 
thingelsa  is  indiflcrant  to  ma.' 

"Then,  adverting  for  the  firrt  time  to  the  alitor  wjuob  htd 
boodbt  ma  to  hhn,  ha  said.  *  Your  govenmieiit  haa  mada  me  op 
oOciaJ  aommauoation  af  the  anival  of  thia  hooaa  Is  ;  «oba 
conatructed  where  I  plaaae»or  where  you  majrfixtt  to  bar 

*"  I  am  DOW  comauilr,.foc the  ajuaeaa  purpoae  of  ■wiwMiimlt 
toyoo.   ThavanodflBoonyintoplyingtotbaafoerpoiat:  V  ' 
is  any  partiMlar  spot,  wlwihvottflBlipithavathoMgU  or  to 
it  upon,  I  will  eatamina  it,  ana  liaaa  it  Aootod  tlnna,if  I 
objection  to  it    if  I  see  any  queatian,  to  it«  I  wiU  ux 
wnhit    Tt  TBI  tn  rnmhinn  thiir  mnTtfir  In  somn  djiftiea  i 
with  ygu  that  t  amnow  come.' 

" '  T^you.kad  beliar  spaak  to  the  grand  Bsai^ehsl  oboot  tt, 

*"  fprefor,  sir,  addressing  voHumm  it.  I  find  ao  assay  mas-ts 
tdHgemm  happen,  when  I  adopt  die  medium  of  e«her  pcmaast. 
(pwticuiari^  as  in  the  itasaaoe  of  the  oraats  which  yni  oMOfjo*  I 
Md  siveo  for  forcing  an  entraooa  into  your  prfvato  ajaitmiiis) 
that  I  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  addssoB  yoinsalC' 

"He made  no  partfcular  rephrto  tbis,  waObBdabBBtAraJ 
mant.  and  Ihaa.  Mrorklng  Mmactf  up  BjpparenUy  to  say  i 
whidihalhouKkwoohrappa]  «m  wioT  extreordiDafrL^, 
dread,  he  said.*-'  Do  you  wah  aMi,airi  to  bsli  you  the  iMdil 
sir,  I  aak  yon  ifyou  desire  BM  to  tail  yoathvtraUi  J  Ihdii 
you  have  recetved  orders  to  kiU  toA— yea.  to  kill  ma^raa.  av«  I 
baiiavB  thatvou  have  raoaivad  ofdon  tostick  afportiinf  nofWM' 
Ha  than  looaad  at  naa,  aa  if  eipootmg  a  reply.  Bbr  answer  Vaa 
— '  Tou  ware  pleaaad  to  reasark,  sir,  in  our  but  mtamew,  thai 
—  '^ -■  -•  aleuiated  the swrft of  the  Eagishpaimla  Ombm 
rpu  at  preaent  calculato  u  aoaneonsir  tha  apicit  ol 


Kt  had  misealcttlated  the  stmit  of 
veto  say. 


an  Engliah  soldier.' 

"Our  interview  here  termfawtod;  and, aa  If  nsMiar of  na Ind 
any  tUng  more  to  say,  we  mntttRy  sapaialed." 

Sir  Hudson  received  a  letter  oi  reply  to  bk  acooimt 
of  this  etraofie  and  violent  ecene^  in  which  fats  for- 
bearance and  firmneae  are  approved  o£  But  we 
quote  it,  chiefly  because  it  marks  the  intention  ot  the 
British  government  with  respect  to  BonaiHute,  and 
shows  the  consideration  which  they  had  for  bis 
peculiar  condition,  and  the  extent  of  forbearance 
which  it  was  their  dfisire  ebould  be  extended  tovrards 
him  by  the  governor  of  St  Helena : 

"Than  is  a  wide  distinotton  between  the  eandnct  which  you 
ou^t  to  bold  towards  Oaaeral  Booaaaita.  aad  towaida  tfaiaa  who 
have  eboaen  to  follow  fais  fortaoea,  fay  aceompanying  hiiD  to  9L 
Helena. 

"  It  would  be  a  want  of  genensity  tkH  to  make  great  aOowanoa 


and  all  the  circumstancea  which  bava  attqMMi__      _ .  ^ 

fieient  to  overset  a  mind  leas  irritable  Uiau  his ;  and  it  is  to  fan  ap- 
preheuded  that  he  can  find  Kuie  consolation  in  his  reoectkMS. 
either  in  the  means  by  whieh  ha  nbtainod  his  povrer,  or  lis  man 
ner  of  cxerclsuig  it.    So  long,  tharofbre.  aa  hia  vsolesoa  ia 


security  of  bis  pcnon,  will  place  you  uodar  the  nacisaitj  af  adapt- 
ing  a  system  of  restraint,  which  it  will  ba  moat  painftu  toyoe  la 
hinict. 

"with  raapaet  to  his  folh)w«ra, thsy stand  ib  a  very diflarcot 
sitoatioo ;  they  cannot  be  too  fVaquantlv  reohinded,  4mI  ttdr  eon- 
tinuaoce  in  the  island  is  an  act  or  inaiilgerMe  oo  the  ^ait  of  tte^ 
British  go%'emment;  and  you  will  inform  liiemihaft  you  have  v^ 
ceivod  striat  instructions  to  ramove  tnem  ftoin  ue  f9*oa  of  Ga- 
noral  Bonaparte,  aad  to  tiaffli|>ort  them  ont  of  the  isiaiML  if  Aey 


shall  not  conduct  themaahas  with  that  resitaet  wMah  your 
tion  domands,  ajid  with  that  strict  attwtiso  to  ymr  refutalBaaa 
wnidi  is  the  indispensable  coiiditioo  on  which,  toew  wsirlanrc  in 
the  island  is  permitted." 

/The  stormy  dispute,  which  took  pUce  on  the  IStfa 
May,  1816,^  left  every  thing  unsettled  with  reneet  to 
the  house;  and  indeed  it  may  he  conjecturetK  wiih- 
out  injustice,  that  Napoleon  preferred  the  old  and 
inconvenient  mansion,  with  the  right  to  oompkia  of 
it  as  a  grievance,  to  the  new.  and  commodiov  one, 

*  ("  Aa  I  was  waltiBf  in  the  antechamber  with  fos  aoflitaty 
Boeretaiy,  I  could  hear,  nom  ibe  emperor'a  lane  of  voiea.  nat  he 
was  irritated.  Tbe  audieooe  waa  a  very  b^.  and  a  asry  clanot- 
ons  one.  On  the  governor's  dcpoiture,  I  wwt  to  the  gaideaL 
whither  the  emperor  bed  sent  for  roe.  *  Well,  Las  Cases,*  said 
be,  '  wa  have  hikd  a  violent  Mene.  I  have  been  1bfOW|i  anito  oft 
of  temper  I  They  bava  nqm  aont  me  weraa  than  a  janar  i  Or 
Hudson  Iiowe  is  a  downright  osecutiuosr  ^  I  MooiTod  him  to-day 
with  my  stormy  countenance,  my  bead  loofioad.  and  mj  aais 

YhiosTynt  each  other.    MyanflBT 


prickod  up.    We  looked  moat  ftiriDosJy  n 

must  have  been  oowerfblhr  esdiad,  for  1 

calf  of  my  leg-    This  ia  ahyaya  a  sva  sifp  with  nsa ;  and  I 


Alt  a  ribiailipn  krila 
1  with  nsa;  andlhiM 


*«« 


can  or  my  leg-    This  u  aiwaya  a  sva  sin  wwi  nsa ;  i 
not  folt  it  for  a  Ion«  timo  before.'  "-LA8  Cass^,  t.  ii-  p 


«a.l 


*ilfl 


I4ro^F  iJHA9QUStm  BOHAPJOOSL 


1B47 


^.poffMm  «£  w9hiAjm$i  have  flhut  his  fipt 
UpoR  one  fenii«^9iNii«et4)f  QUirepieMDMUoii.  Re- 
p«l4ea  ud  eawly  nsmaAory  ouuii^none  on  the  eub- 
jed  look  plftoe  aunqg  the  ooittfle  of  two  or  three 
yeerS)  all  which  time  Nspoleoik  complained  of  the 
want  oi  (he  pronueed  house,  and  the  coreiner,  on 
hi8  side,  alleged,  there  was  no  jpetiingrifapoleiMi  to 
>«xpreBaa  fixed  aiunion  on  the  ttt«atioR  or  the  pla^, 
or  to  eay  whethor  be  would  prefer  a  tlioroagh  repair 
of  the  old  hotttei  oceopyini?  M.  Bertrand's' apart- 
ments fai  the  mean  whue,  until  the  work  should  he 
■ooorapliehed.  Sometimes  Napoleon  spoke  of  chanff* 
jag  the  aitnation  of  the  house,  but  he  never,  accord- 
ing to  Sir,Hudson  Lowe's  averment,  intimated, any 
specific  wish  upon  that  subject,  nor  would  conde* 
aeend  to  say  distinctly  in  what  place  it  should  be 
erected.  Napoleon  on  his  part  maintained,  that  he 
was  confined  for  three  years  in  an  unhealthy  bam, 
daring  which  time  the  governor  was  perpetually 
talking  about  a  house  which  had  never  been  com- 
menced. While  the  blame  is  thus  reciprocally  re- 
torted, the  impartial  historian  can  only  say,  that  had 
Hw  Hudson  Lowe  delayed  willingly  the  building  of 
the  house,  he  must  have  exposed^  himself  to  severe 
censure  from  his  government  in  consequence,  since 
his  deepatche^  were  daily  urging  the  task.  There 
was  nothing  which  the  governor  could  place  against 
this  serious  risk,  except  the  malicious  purpose  of 
distressing  Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sub- 
mining  to  mdiffereot  accommodation,  rather  than 
communicate  with  a  man  whom  he  seemed  to  hold 
in  abhorrence,  Napoleon  only  acted  upon  his  general 
system^  of  which  this  was  a  part,  and  sacrinced  his 
convenience,,  as  be  afterward  did  Ids  health,  rather 
than  bend  his  mind  to  complyrwith  the  r^pulaiions 
of  his  place  of  captivity:  Mr.  flllis,  an  unprejudiced 
witness,  declares,  that  the  original  house  seemed  to 
him  commodious  and  well  furnished. 

The  jDsite  of  the  new  house  was  singular  enough. 
It  was  at  last  erected,  and  is  said  to  be  a  large  and 
comfortable  edifice.  But  it  happened,  that  the  plan 
directed  the  building  to  be  surrounded,  as  is  common 
in  England,  with  something  like  a  sunk  ditch,  sor- 
rotmded  by  cast-iron  railing  of  an  qmamental  char- 
acter. No  sooner  had  Napoleon  seen  these  prepara- 
tions, than  the  idea  of  a  fortification  and  a  aungeon 
entered  into  his  head ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  rails  and  sunk  lience  were  not  in- 
tended as  additional  means  of  securing  his  person. 
When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  learned  the  objection  which 
had  been  started,  he  ordered  tbejeround  to  be  level- 
led, and  the  palisade  removed.  But  before  thia  was 
accomplished,  Napoleon's  health  was  too  much 
broken  to  permit  of  his  being  removed,  so  that  he 
died  under  the  same  roof  which  received  him  after 
his  temporary  residence  at  Briars. 

Another  subject  of  complaint,  which  Napoleon 
itly  insisted  upon,  was,  that  the  governor  of  St. 
,  ena  had  not  been  placed  there  merely, as  a  minis- 
terial person,  to  see  dulv  executed  the  instructions 
which  he  should  receive  from  Britain,  but  as  a  legis- 
lator, himself  possessing  and  exercising  the  power  to 
Biter  toe  regulations  under  which  his  prisoner  was 
to  be  confined,  to  recall  them,  to  suspend  them,  and 
finallyj  to  replace  them.  To  this  it  must  be  an- 
swered, that  in  such  a  situation,  where  the  governor, 
noldmg  so  important  a  charge,  was  at  so  great 
a  distaaos  from  the  original  source  of  his  power, 
aome  discretionary  authority  must  necessarily  be 
lodged  m  him,  since  cases  must  occur  where  he  was 
to  act  on  the  event  as  it  arose,  and  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  he  should  possess  the  power  to  do  so.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  different  construc- 
tions might  possibly  be"* given  to  the  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  it  would,  in  that 
case,  have  been  equally  anomalous  and  inconvenient 
sbomd  the  governor  not  have  had  it  in  his  power  to 
adopt  that  explanation  which  circumstances  de- 
manded, and  not  less  so  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  liti- 
gate the  point  with  his  prisoner,  and,  as  a  mere  minis- 
tenal  person  mnst  have  done,  wait  till  a  commentary 
on  the  disputed  article  should  arrive  from  England. 

It  IS  a  different  question,  and  on  which  we  are  far 
mm  having  so  efear  an  opinion,  whether  Sir  Hud- 


iftnLoite^ me^vetr  cnOf  exerand  tots  iiigB  piivi* 
lege  wkh  soood  discretiofn.  It  ^ould  be  vijast  to 
condemn  him  nnheaid,  wIm  has  never  faiily  been 
pftt  upon  his  defiance,  and  theovidence  agmist  whom 
IS,  we  most  again  sav,  of  a  very  suspicrous  Bwlmre. 
StiU  it  appears,  that  aiteratiansof  the  existing  rsgu- 
latioos  were,  as  fhr  as  we  have  infomatron,  mors 
i^uent  than  necessity,  the  best  if  not  the  only  apol- 
ogy for  varying  the  manner  of  each  proceedings, 
seems  to  have  authorized. 

For  example,  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Napoleon's 
coooplaints  »  made  against  the  mstiktionof  the 
limits  within  which  he  ni|ght  take  exercise  without 
the  company  of  a  British  officer,  which,  instead  of 
extending  to  twelve  miles  in  drcumference,  were 
contracted  to  two  thirds  of  that  space.  Everjr  thmg 
in  this  world  ift  relative,  and  we  can  conceive  the 
loss  of  one  third  of  his  exercising  ground  to  have 
been,  at  this  moment,  a  more  sincere  subject  of  dis* 
tress  to  Napoleon,  than  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  while 
he  yet  governed  Europe.  Hie  apology  alleged  for 
tins  was  the  disposition  which  Napoleon  seemed  to 
show  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  inhaM- 
tantaof  St.  Helena,  more  than  it  wasadviaable  that 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing.  We  can 
easily  conceive  this  to  be  true;  for  not  only  might 
Napoleon  be  disposed,  from  policy,  to  make  frienda^ 
among  the  better  classes  by  his  irresistible  concHia- 
cion  of  manners,  and  of  the  lower  class  by  familiari- 
ty^ and  largesses ;  but  he  must  also  be  supposed, 
with  the  feelings  natural  to  humanity  in  distress,  to 
seek  some  little  variety  from  the  monotony  of  ex- 
istence, some  little  resumption  of  connexion  with  the 
human  race,  from  which,  his  few  followers  excited, 
he  was  in  a  manner  excluded.  But  this  aptitude  to 
mingle  with  such  society  as  chance  threw  within  his 
reach;  in  his  very  limited  range,,  might  perhaps  have 
been  indulged  without  the  possibility  of  his  making 
any  bad  use  of  it,  especially  since  no  one  could  enter 
these  grounds  without  passes  and  orders.  The  limits 
were  shortly  after  restored  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to 
their  original  extent.  Napoleon  having  declared  that 
unless  this  were  the  case,  he  would  not  consent  to 
take  exercise,  or  observe  the  usual  means  of  keeping 
himself  in  health. 

The  injunction  requiring  thst  Bonaparte  should 
dailv  be  seen  by  an  orderly  officer,  was,  under  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  authority,  as  it  had  bsen  under  that 
of  Sir  George  Cockburn,  the  subject  of  Bonaparte's 
most  violent  opposition.    He  affected  to  apprehend 
that  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  positive  violence,  and 
carried  this  so  far  as  to  load  nre-arms,  with  the  idea 
of  resisting  by  force  any  attempt  of  an  orderly  ofiicer 
to  insist  upon  performing  this  part  of  his  duty.    He 
alludes  resentfully  to  the  circumstance  in  his  amsry 
interview  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  upon  the  IMh  May, 
1816.    Yet,  of  all  unpleasant  regulations  to  which  a 
prisoner  is  aul^'ectea  by  his  captivity,  that  appears 
the  least  objectionable,  which,  assuring  us  from  space 
to  space  that  the  person  of  the  prisoner  is  secutie, 
enables  us,  in  the  intervsL  to  leave  him  a  mnch 
greater  share  of  personal  freedom  than  otkerwiM 
could  be  permitted,  because  the  shortness  of  each 
interval  does  not  allow  him  time  to  use  it  in  escspe. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  already  faiarted^ 
was  content  in  this  case  to  yield  to  the  violent  tiireats 
of  Napoleon^  and  rather  suffer  the  duty  to  be  exer- 
cised imperfectly  snd  by  chance,  than  run  the  risk 
of  his  pnsoner  perishing  in  the  siSray  which  his  ob- 
stinacy threatened.    Perhapa  the  governor  may  be 
in  thia  case  rather  cenaoreid  as  having  given  up  a 
point  impressed  upon  him  by  his  original  instruc- 
tions, than  blamed  for  executing  them  too  strictly 
Bgainst  the  remarkable  pciaon  who  waa  his  prisoner. 
We  cannot  but  repeat  the  opinion  we  have  been  led 
to  form,  that,  could  Bonaparte's  bodily  presence  have 
been  exactly  asoertained  from  tune  tq  time,  his 
rambles  through  the  whole  of  the  island  might  have 
been  permitted,  even  without  the  presence  of  a  mil- 
itary officer. 

This  regulation  was  another  circumstance,  of 
which  Napoleon  most  heavily  complained.  Ha  re- 
garded the  company  of  such  attendant  aa  a  mark  of 
his  defeat  and  imprisonment,  and  resolved,  tiuro* 
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fbroi  rather  to  mbmit  to  ramain  wUhin  tlie  linutt  of 
the  groundfl  of  Longwood,  narrow  as  they  were, 
than,  by  aturriiM  without  them,  to  expose  himself  to 
the  necaasitr  ofadmitting  the  company  of  this  odions 
Auardian.  It  may  be  thought,  thai  in  thus  judging, 
Napoleon  did  not  adopt  the  most  philosophical  or 
even  the  wisest  opinion.  Misfortune  in  war  is  no 
disgrace ;  and  to  be  prisoner,  has  been  the  lot  before 
now  both  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  orderly  offi- 
cers^ also,  who  were  ready  to  accompany  Napoleon 
in  bis  ride,  might  be  often  men  of  information  and 
accomplishment ;  and  their  society  and  conversation 
could  not  but  have  added  some  variety  to  days  so 
little  diversified  as  those  spent  by  Napoleon. 

The  prisoner,  however,  was  incapaole  of  deriving 
amusement  from  any  such  source.  It  might  be  as 
well  expected  that  the  occupant  of  a  dungeon  should 
amuse  himself  with  botanizing  in  the  ditches  which 
moat  it  round.  Napoleon  could  not  forget  what  he 
had  been  and  what  he  was,  and  plainly  confessed  by 
his  conduct  that  he  was  contented  rather  to  die,  than 
to  appear  in  public  wearing  the  badge  of  his  fate, 
like  one  who  was  sitting  down  resigned  to  it. 

While  so  averse  to  this  regulation^  Napoleon  had 
not  taken  tTie  proper  mode  of  escapmg  trom  its  in- 
fluence, ^ir  George  Cockbum,  upon  his  remon- 
strance after  his  first  arrival,  had  granted  to  him  a 
dispensation  from  the  attendance  otan  orderly  officer, 
at  least  in  his  immediate  company  or  vicinity.  This 
privilege  was  suddenly  withdrawn  while  the  ad- 
miral was  yet  upon  the  island,  and  both  Napoleon 
and  the  various  St.  Helena  authors,  Las  Cases  in 
particular,  make  the  most  bitter  complaints  on  the 
tantalizing  conduct  of  Sir  George  Cockbum,  who 
gave  an  indulgence,  as  it  would  seem,  only  with  the 
cruel  view  of  recalling  it  the  next  morning.  The 
truth  is  here  told,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Napo- 
leon had  engaged  to  the  admiral,  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  mduigence,  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
intercourse  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he 
might  meet  during  the'  time  of  his  excursion.  He 
chose  to  break  through  his  promise  the  very  first 
time  that  he  rode  out  alone,  or  only  with  his  suite ; 
and  hence  Sir  George  Cockbum,  considering  faith 
as  broken  with  him,  recalled  the  permission  alto- 
gether. It  is  not,  therefore,  with  a  good  Krace,  that 
Napoleon  complained  of  the  want  of  incnnation  on 
the  part  of  the  governor,  to  restore  an  indulgence  to 
him,  which  he  had  almost  instantly  made  a  use  of 
that  was  contrary  to  his  express  engagement.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  ex-emperor  had  his  own  peculiar 
manner  of  viewing  his  own  case.  He  considered 
every  degree  of  leniency,  which  was  at  any  time  ex- 
ercised, as  a  restoration  of  some  small  portion  of 
that  liberty,  of  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  de- 
prived illegally  and  tyrannically;  and  scrupled  no 
more  to  employ  what  he  got  in  endeavouring  to  at- 
tain a  further  degree  of  freedom,  than  the  prisoner 
whose  hand  is  extricated  from  fetters  would  hesitate 
W)  employ  it  in  freeing  his  feet.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  by  means  of  such  a  privilege  as  riding 
without  the  attendance  of  an  officer,  he  could  have 
arranged  or  facUitated  any  mode  of  final  escape,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  use  it  to  that  effect. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  being  his  way  of 
thinking,  and^  hardly  disguised,  it  put  the  governor 
■trongly  on  hia  guard  against  granting  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vigilance  necessanr  for  effectually  con- 
finmg  him.  Indul^nces  of  this  nature  are,  so  far 
as  they  go,  a  species  of  confidence  reposed  in  the 
capuve  by  the  hunianitv  of  his  keeper,  and  cannot, 
m  perfect  good  faith,  he  used  to  purposes,  which 
mast  lead  to  the  disgrace,  or  perhaps  the  ruin,  of 
the  party  who  grants  them.  1^  therefore.  Napoleon 
showed  himielf  determined  to  hold  a  closer  and 
more  fi^oent  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  St. 
Helena,  and  the  strangers  who  visited  the  island, 
than  Su-  Hudson  Lowe  approved,  it  only  remained 
lor  the  latter  to  take  care  that  such  interviews  should 
not  occur  without  a  witness,  by  adhering  to  the  re- 
atnctipns,  which  required  that  a  British  officer  should 
attend  upon  the  more  distant  excursions  of  the  hard- 
nled  captive. 
.    It  ia  to  be  remarked,  that  this  intercoiurse  with  the 
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no  imasinary  danger,  bat  actually  eiiBted  to  a  eoii- 

aiderable  extent,  and  for  pnnoaea  eakolated  to  alann 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  watchfohMaa,  and  to  traosmas 

in  a  most  material  respect  his  inatmctiona  ttotn 

government    The  disclosuree  of  General  Qooigaod 

are  on  thesa  points  dedaiTe. 

That  oAoer  "hadiKxHfBeuhyiD  swiHftcthBi  tb«r*  tei  al. 
waja  enfllMl  a  free  and  uiiiDlen^>l8d  mmi— ajratfaa  hetmrttbo 


iniuMtanta  of  LoncwoofTand  the  counby,  vithont  the 
or  intenrention  of  the  CDveinor ;  and  that  tiib  haa  bees  made 
of|  not  only  for  the  puippw  of  Teoeirinf  and  trammittmK  leCteN, 
but  for  that  of  trammitting  paa>phlet»,  mooer.  and  other  aiticite, 
of  which  the  portjr  in  Longwood  mkht  tmn  time  to  tine  have 
been  in  want ;  and  that  the  correspoooenoe  wai  tat  the  moet  iiart 
carried  on  dinoct  with  Great  Britain.  That  the  peraoiH  cmplo>-ed 
hi  it  were  thoec  EnfliBbmen  who  fnm  time  to  tone  rWI  8t  Hele- 
na, to  all  of  whom  the  atteodanta  and  aervanla  of  Boaaperte  hare 
ftoe  accen.  and  who,  generally  apeaking,  are  wifiiag,  OMoy  of 
them  without  reward,  and  others  Ibr  very  arnaD  pecttiiiarr  coa- 
aiderationa,  to  coirrey  to  Europe  any  letter  or  paeket  inlnittifd  tu 
their  charge.  It  would  aniear  aleo,  that  the  caplaina  and  othm 
ou  board  toe  oierchartt  anipa  touching  at  the  island,  whether  be- 
kinging  to  the  Eaat  India  Company,  or  to  other  pcraoaa.  are  roe- 
sidt'red  at  Longwood  aa  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  eedurtioa  of 
BouaiMtrtcv'a  talenta  ;  ao  mticb  ao,  that  the  inhahitanta  of  l4ing- 
wood  have  regarded  it  aa  a  mattnr  uf  amall  difBcahy  to  pfocirr  a 
paaaa?c  on  board  ono  of  theae  ships  for  General  Booapaite,  if  m- 
cape  should  be  at  any  time  hia  olgcct." 

In  corroboration  of  what  is  above  stated,  of  the 
free  communication  betwixt  St.  Helena  and  fluroDe, 
occurs  the  whimsical  story  told  by  Dr.  Antommarcni 
of  a  number  of  copies  of  Dr.  0*Meara's  book  being 
smuggled  ashore  at  St.  Helena,  under  the  dis$niise 
of  tracts  distributed  by  a  religious  society.  Anolhcr 
instance  is  mentioned  by  Count  Las  Cases,  who, 
when  removed  from  Longwood.  and  debarrea  from 
personally  communicating  with  his  master,  felt  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  discovering  a  mode  of  convey- 
ing to  him  a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value,  which 
had  been  in(nist(:;d  to  his  keeping,  and  which  Napo- 
leon might  want  aAer  his  departure.  He  addressed 
at  hazard  the  first  decent-looking  person  he  saw 
going  to  Longwood,  and  conjured  nun  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner,  to  take  charge  of  the  packet.  The 
jFtranger  slackened  his  pace  without  speaking,  and 
pointed  to  his  coat-pocket.  Las  Cases  dropped  in 
the  packet ;  and  the  jewels,  thus  consigned  lo  the 
faith  of  an  unknown  person,  reached  their  owner  in 
safety.* 

It  IS  honourable  to  humanitv,  that  distress  of  al- 
most any  kind,  but  especially  that  which  affects  the 
imagination  by  exciting  the  memory  of  fallen  great- 
ness, should  nnd  assistants  even  among  those  who 
were  enemies  to  that  greatness  when  in  prosperity 
But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  take  heed, 
that  neither  overstrained  notions  of  romantic  com- 
passion and  generosity,  nor  the  temptation  of  worse 
motives,  should  lead  to  any  comoination  which 
might  frustrate  his  diligence ;  and  Napoleon  having 
at  once  avarice  and  the  excess  of  generositv  to  solicit 
in  his  favoin',  the  governor  naturally  secluded  him 
as  much  as  he  could  from  those  individuals,  who 
might  be  liable  to  be  gained  over  to  his  interest  by 
such  powerful  seductions. 

Upon  the  7th  January,  1818,  the  government  of 
Britain  intimated  their  approbation  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Napoleon's  bounds  of  exercise  to  the  orai- 
nary  limits  which  had  been  for  a  time  restricted ; 
and,  in  order  to, preserve  for  him  the  opportunilv  oi 
keeping  im  society  with  such  of  the  people  of  the 
island  as  he  misht  deaire  to  receive  on  basinea^  or 
aa  visiters,  the  iollowing  regulation  was  adopted  .* — 

"  Reapecting  the  faitei]couTso  with  the  inhaMtanta,  I  aea  no  ma- 
terial objection  to  the  placing  it  upon  the  fooling  recently  aaoMt- 
ed  by  Count  Bertrand.  aa  it  u  one  which  he  rppreaenta  wind  bo 
HBore  conaonant  to  Qeneral  Bonaparte'a  wianee.  The  ooont'a 
propoeition  ia,  that  a  Hat  of «  given  number  of  pcraona;  leakJent  in 
the  iamnd.  ahouki  be'made  out,  who  ahaH  he  at  once  admiMed  to 
Jxmawood  on  the  general'a  own  imitatioo,  witboot  a  pwrioM 
apphcat  ion  being  made  to  your  excellency  on  eaob  iontatioQ. 
You  will,  therefore,  coosider  youraelf  at  liberty  to  accede  to  tho 
mggeationa  of  Count  Bertrand ;  and  you  will  Ibr  thii  pmpoae  di- 
rect him  to  present  tu  you.  for  your  apph>batioa,  a  Uat  of  petacww. 
nijt  exceeding  fifty  in  number,  reaideot  in  the  iaiand,  who  may  b» 
admitted  to  Longwood  at  reaaonable  faoura,  without  any  othei 
paaa  than  the  invitation  of  Ocneral  Bonanaite,  it  being  ondrntMil 
that  they  ate  on  each  occaaion  to  dehvcr  hi  the  imitatiaa  ai  • 
voucher,  with  Uicir  namea,  at  tho  barrier.  In  giving  your  aofNO* 
bation  to  the  liat,  you  will,  aa  fkr, aj  ia  conatatent  with  yooraabw 
conault  the  \viabea  of  General  Bonaparte ;  but  you  wnl  let  Hbs 

•  'Laa  Caaoa,  1 1.  p.  11.] 
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yr«haY«  tMicfaed  iipon  these  Tarione  sabjecte  of 
gnevanoe»  not  aa  hamg  the  oiil]f  cauaes  of  diaptitfl^ 
OT Tamer  of  violent  diaoord,  which  eziated  betwixt 
the  Ex-£mperor  of  France  and  the  governor  of  Su 
Helena,  for  there  were  many  others.  It  is  not  in 
onr  pnipoaei  bowerer,  nor  even  in  onr  power,  to  give 
a  detailed  or  exact  history  of  these  particular  quar* 
tela,  but  merely  to  mark,-~as  onr  duty,  in  this  a 
very  painful  one,  demands, — what  was  the  oharao- 
ter  and  fleneral  icope  of  the  debate  which  was  so 
violently  condocted  on  both  sides.  Of  course  it  fol- 
io WS|  that  a  specMS  of  open  war  having  been  declared 
betwixt  t^e  parties,  every  one  of  the  various  points 
of  discussion  which  mnst  necessaiil  v  have  arisen  be- 
twixt Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Napoleon,  or  throngta 
their  respective  attendants  and  followers,  was  turned 
into  matter  of  ofience  on  the  one  side  or  other,  and 
as  such  warmly  contested.  It  is  thus,  that,  when 
two  armies  approach  each  other,  the  most  peaceful 
situations  and  positions  lose  theu*  ordinary  character, 
and  become  the  subiecis  of  atiack  and  defence.  Ev- 
erv  circumetaneei  whether  of  business  or  of  etiquette, 
which  occurred  at  St.  Helena,  was  certain  to  occa- 
sion some  dispute  betwixt  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hud> 
eon  Lowe,  the  progress  and  termination  of  which 
seldom  passed  without  an  aggravation  of  mutual 
haatilities.  It  is  beneath  the  oignity  of  history  to 
trace  these  tracaaaerits ;  and  beyond  possibility, 
unless  for  one  present  on  the  spot,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  minute  iiifbrmation  attending  each  subject  of 
quarrel,  to  Judge  which  had  the  right  or  ihc  wrouff. 

It  would  be,  indeed,  easy  for  us,  standing  aluof 
and  remote  from  these,  agitating  struggles,  to  pasa 
a  sweeping  condemnation  on  the  one  party  or  the 
other,  or  perhaps  upon  each  of  them  :  and  to  show 
that  reason  and  temper  on  either  sice  would  have 
led  to  I  very  diflerent  course  of  proceeding  on  both, 
had  it  been  permitted  by  those  human  innruiitiea  to 
which,  unhappilv,  those  who  have  power  or  preten- 
sions are  more  liable  than  the  common  class,  who 
never  possessed  the  one,  and  make  no  claim  to  the 
otber. 

Neither  would  it  be  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  a 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  abstrnct.who,  treatine 
the  reviling  and  reproaches  with  which  he  was  on  all 
occasions  loaded  by  Bonaparte,  as  the  idle  chidings 
of  a  storm,  which  must  howl  around  whatever  it 
meets  in  its  course,  would,  with  patience  and  equa- 
nimity, have  suifered  the  tempest   to  expend  its 
rage,  and  die  away  in  weakness,  the  sooner  that  it 
found  itself  unresisted.    We  can  conceive  such  a 
person  wrapping  himself  up  in  hia  own  virtue,  and. 
while  he  discharged  to  his  country  the  duty  she  baa 
intrusted  to  him,  striving,  at  the  same  tune,Vy  such 
acts  of  indulgence  as  might  be  the  more  gratifying 
because  the  less  expected,  or  perhaps  merited,  to 
melt  down  the  suUenness  which  the  hardship  of  his 
situation  naturally  imposed  on  the  prisoner.    We 
can  even  conceive  that  a  man  of  such  rare  temper 
might  have  found  means,  in  some  happy  moment,  of 
rf-establishing  a  tolerable  and  ostensible  jy;ood  under- 
standing, if  not  a  heartfelt  cordiality,  which,  could  it 
have  existed,  would  so  much  have  lessened  the  vexa- 
tions and  troubles,  both  of  the  captive  and  the  gover- 
nor. All  this  is  very  easily  oonceiv^.  But  in  order  to 
form  the  idea  of  such  a  man.  w^  must  suppose  him,  in 
the  case  in  auesti^n,  stoically  impassive  to  insults  of 
the  grossest  kind,  insults  poured  on  him  before  he  had 
done  any  thing  which  could  deserve  them,  and  ex- 
pressed m  a  manner  which  plainly  intimated  the  de- 
termination of  Napoleon  to  place  himself  at  once  on 
the  most  hostile  terms  with  him.    This  must  have 
Tsqmred  the  most  uncommon  share  of  calmness  and 
candour.    It  is  more  naniral  that  such  a  fanctionary 
as  the  governor  of  St.  Helena— feeling  the  impulse 
ef  ill  usage  from  a  quarter  where  no  regular  satisfac- 
tion could  be  had,— if  he  did  not  use  the  power  which 
he  held  for  the  time,  to  the  actual  annoyance  and 
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vexation  of  the  party  by  whom  he  hai  been  deliber- 
aiely  insulted,  should  be  apt  at  least  to  become  indif- 
ferent how  much,  or  how  bttle.  his  prisoner  was  af- 
fected by  the  measures  which  he  adopted,  and  to  go. 
forward  with  the  necessary  means  of  confining  the 
person,  without  being  so  solicitous  as  he  might  oth- 
erwise have  been,  to  spare  the  feetinga.  An  officei; 
termed  to  his  face,  a  oxtj  a  brigand,  an  assassin,  a 
robber^  a  hangman,  has  few  terms  to  keep  with  him 
by  whom  he  nas  been  {oaded  with  sncb  unworthy 
epithets ;  and  who,  in  using  them,  may  be  considered 
as  having  declared  mortal  war,  an<f  disclaimed  the 
courtesv,  while  he  defied  the  power,  of  the  person  to 
whom  ne  addressed  them. 

In  the  same  manna-,  judgpg  .with  the  coolness  of 
a  third  party,  we  ahonla  be  ineiined  to  say,  that  the 
immediate  attendants  and  followers  of  Napoleon 
might  have  here  served  their  master  more  efTectuatly, 
by  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  subjects  of 
dispute  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  than  by  aggrava- 
ting and  carrying  them  still  further  by  their  own 
subordinate  discussions  with  the  governor  and  his 
aides-de-camp,  and  thus  heating  their  master's  pas- 
siona  by  their  own.  But  while  that  was  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  desired,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
anodier  was  more  namraliy  to  be  expected.  Gener- 
als BcTtrand.  Montholon,  and  Gourgaud,  were  all  sol- 
diers of  high  reputation,  who,  rising  to  fame  under 
Napoleon's  eye,  had  seen  their  own  laurels  flourish 
along  with  his.  In  the  hour  of  adversity,  they  had 
most  laudably  and  honourably  followed  him,  and 
were  now  sharing  with  him  the  years  of  solitiKle  and 
exile.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  they,  wearied  of  their  own  restrained  and  soli- 
tary oonoition,  enraged,  too,  at  every  thing  which 
appeared  to  add  to  the  calamitous  condition  of  their 
faliMi  master,  should  be  more  disposed  to  increase 
the  angry  spirit  which  manifested  itself  on  both 
sides,  tnan,  by  interposing  their  mediation,  to  en- 
deavour to  compose  jars  which  might  well  render 
Napoleon's  state  more  irritable  and  uncomfortable, 
but  could  not,  in  any  point  of  view,  tend  to  his  com- 
fort, peace,  or  even  respectability. 

But  perhaps  we  might  have  been  entitled  to  hope, 
from  toe  high  part  which  Napoleon  had  played  in 
the  world,  from  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  nat- 
ural prxle  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  talent, 
some  indifference  towards  objects  of  mere  form- 
and  ceremony,  some  confidence  in  the  genuine 
character  of  his  own  natural  elevation,  and  a  noble 
contempt  of  the  change  which  fortune  could  make 
on  cmmmsiances  around  him.  We  might  have 
hoped  that  one  whose  mental  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  his  species  was  so  undeniable,  woola  have  been 
the  laat  to  seek  with  eagerness  to  retain  the  frippery 
and  leathers  of  which  the  wind  of  adverse  fortune 
had  stripped  him,  or  to  be  tenacions  of  that  etiquette, 
which  now.  if  yielded  to  him  at  all,  oould  only  have- 
been  given  by  compassion.  We  might  have  thought 
the  conqueror  in  ao  many  bloody  conflicts  would, 
even  upon  provocation,  have  thonght  it  beneath  him 
to  enter  on  a  war  of  words  with  the  governor  of  an 
islet  in  the  Atlantic^  where  foul  language  oould  be 
the  only  weapon  on  either  side,  and  held  it  a  yet 
greater  derG«atk>n,  so  for  to  lay  aside  hia  high  char- 
acter, as  to  be  the  first  to  engage  in  ao  ignoble  a  con- 
flict. It  might,  we  should  have  auppoaed,  have  been 
anticipated  by  such  a  person,  not  <mly  that  calm  and 
patient  endurance  of  inevitable  misformnee,  is  the  no- 
blest means  of  syfmounting  them,  but  that,  even  with- 
a  view  to  his  liberty,  such  conduct  would  have  been 
most  advisable,  hecauae  most  politic.  The  people  ot 
Europe,  and  especially  of  Britain,  would  have  been 
much  sooner  apt  to  uuite  in  the  wish  to  see  him  re- 
moved firom  confinement,  had  he  borne  himself  with 
philosophical  calmneas,  than  seeing  him,  aa  they 
did,  still  evincing  within  his  narrow  sphere,  the  rest- 
less and  intrigtiing  temper  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  world,  and  which  now  showed  itself  ao 
engrained  in  his  constitution,  as  to  lead  him  on  to  the 
unworthy  species  of  warfare  whidi  we  have  jnst 
described.  But  the  loftiest  and  proudest  bangs  of 
mere  humanity  ore  like  the  image  which  the  Assyri- 
an monarch  beheld  in  hia  dream--blanded  of  variott. 
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nifiM^  mutiog  that  wbieh  ie  yil^  v^th  fhiwe  wfakb 
axiBi  moat  precious :  that  Mfhich  I9  fraiL  weak}  anQ  un- 
8ttbstaatial|WitIi  what  k  moatperdunihle  and  suoo^ 
Napoi^oiL  like  many  an  emperor  and  hero  befoie 
BijQ,  sunk  under  hia  own  paaaions  after  haTing 
vanquished  natioua ;  and  became,  in  his  exile,  the 
prey  of  petty  ^spleen,  which  racked  him  almost  to 
p^ensy,  and  induced  him  to  hazard  his  hsalik  of 
.perhaps  even  to  throw  away  his  life^  rather  than 
submit  ^ith  dignified  patience  to  that  which  his 
HUAfortunes  h&a  rendered  unavoidable. 


CHAPTER  XCVJ. 

NtpelMa'i  donie«delwUt»-4iamNr  In  wUeh  be  ipenttbe  daij 
— k«  JDreM.— Nature  ofthn  FmnMOli  df  Mitnoin  h$  dietales 
to  Qoanniid  ud  MoatbolaD.~Hii  mimkmiitaQ  of  OwiSn.— Ho 
Pffffera  lUeine  and  Conetue  to  Voltaire.— Diilike  of  TaoHm.— 
Hfai  viadioation  of  the  Gharactor  of  Cstar.— Hii  bdiavkmr  to- 
waida  the  Penom  of  hia  Hoanhold.— AmuMmait*  and  exer- 
«iMa.-aii  Chaneter  of  Bix  Pultaoey  MaloolOL—Defraa  vt  Ma 
Intarooune  mth  the  hlandan,  and  with  ViattOK  to  tu  leland.^ 
Intarview  with  Captain  Basil  Hall— with  Lord  Awbeiat,  and  the 
GantJemen  attaofaiixl  to  tlM  Clnneie  Bmbany. 

Tax  unpleasant  and  disereditable  disputes,  of  which 
we  have  given  some  aecount  in  the  last  chmter, 
form,  unhappily,  the  naM>8t  marked  eivents  of  Napo- 
leon's latter  fife.  For  the  five  years  and  seven  naonths 
that  he  remained  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  few 
circumstances  occurred  to  vary  the  melancholy  tenor 
of  his  existenoe,  excepting  those  which  afi^ted  his 
temper  or  his  health.  Of  the  |<eneral  causes  influ- 
enong  the  ibrmer,  we  have  given  some  aoconnt }  the 
latter  we  shall  hereafter  allude  to.  Our  present  object 
is  a  short  and  general  view  of  his  personal  and  do- 
mestic habits,  while  in  this  melancholy  and  secluded 
habitation. 

Napoleon's  life,  until  his  health  began  to  give  way, 
was  of  the  most  regukr  and  monotonous  character. 
Having  become  a  very  indiflTerent  sleeper,  perhaps 
firom.  his  custom  of  assi^^ning  during  the  active  part 
of  his  li£i  no  precise  tune  tor  repose,  his  hours  of 
rising  wece  uncertain,  depending  upon  the  rest  which 
he  had  enjoyed  during  the  earner  part  of  the  night. 
It  followed  trom  this  irregularity,  that  daring  the  oisiy- 
time  he  occask)nally  fell  asleep,  for  a  few  minutes, 
upon  his  eoucb,  <«  arm*ohair.  At  times  his  favour* 
he  valet-de-chambre,  Marchand,  read  to  him  while 
in  bed  undl  he  was  composed  to  rest,  the  best  remedy, 
p^haps,  for  that  course  of  ''  thick-coming  fiineies," 
which  must  so  oft  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  one 
in  drcumstances  so  singular  and  so  melaneholy.  So 
soon  as  Napoleon  arose  from  bed,  he  either  began  to 
dictate  to  one  of  his  gen^als,  (Montholon  or  Qour^ 
gaud  generally,)  and  placed  upon  record  such  pas- 
sa^f9S  of  his  remarkable  life  as  he  desired  to  preserve ; 
or,  if  the  weather  and  his  inclination  suited,  be  went 
out  for  an  hour  or  two  on  horseback.  He  sometimes 
breakfasted  in  his  own  apartment,  sometimes  widi 
his  suite,  generally  about  ten  o'clock,  and  almost 
always  4  ta/ourehette.  The  forepart  of  the  day  he 
uauaOy  devoted  to  reading  or  dictating  to  one  or 
other  of  his  suite,  and  about  two  or  three  o'clock  re- 
ceived such  visiters  as  had  permission  to  wait  upon 
him.  An  airing  in  the  carriage  or  on  horseback 
generally  succeeded  to  this  species  of  levee,  on  which 
occasions  he  was  attended  by  all  his  suite.  Their 
horses,  supplied  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopa.  were 
of  a  .good  race,  and  handsome  appearance.  On  re- 
turmng  mrni  his  airings,  he  again  resumed  the  book, 
or  caused  his  amanuensis  take  up  the  pen  until  din- 
ner tune,  which  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
He  preferred  plain  food,  and  ate  plentifully,  and  with 
an  apparent  appetite.  A  very  few  glasses  of  claret, 
scarce  amounung  to  an  EnRlish  pint  in  all,  and  chief- 
ly drank  during  the  time  of  dinner,  completed  his 
meal..  Sometimes  he  drank  champagne ;  but  his 
consututional  sobriety  was  such,  that  a  large  glass 
of  that  more  generous  wine  immediately  brought  a 
degree  of  colour  to  his  cheek.  No  man  appears  to 
nave  been  in  a  less  degree  than  Napoleon,  subject  to 
the  mduence  of  those  appetites  which  man  has  in 
eommon  with  the  lower  range  of  nature.  He  never 
took  more  than  two  meals  a-day,  and  concluded 
with  a  small  cup  of  coffee.    Alter  dinner,  chess, 
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benefit  of  Ms  suite,  or  genei^I  ebnret^^  fti*  wbtt 
the  ladies  of  his  suite  occasionaUar  joined,  scnrod  1# 
consume  the  ewenin^  till  ten  or  ekvett,  aiboat  whieh 
time  he  vethnd  tohBSBpaitBieni,aiidweBtuuiMdi« 
ately  to  bed.  « 

We  may  add  lo  this  brief  motauat  of  Kavatesn's 
domeatic.  hshitfl,that  he  wan  vanpattestiva  id  tih» 
dniies  of  the  toilet  He  nanally.  snpeared  In  tka 
moming  in  a  white  ni^t-gown,  with  boaa  tfoaeert 

Sd  atoekings  joined  m  one.  achsokersd  lad  Ma- 
is haAdMphnf  roand  his  head,  and  htaahirt  ool- 
laropen.  When  dnssed,  baworea  fpeen  unifoivi, 
very  plainly  made^  and  virtthout  oroamaat,  similar 
to  that  wbidk,  by  its  eimpliaty.  used  to  mark  the 
sovereign  among  the  splsndid  aiaases  of  the  Tuife- 
ihfl,  white  waistcoat,  and  white  or  nanibssn  breeeh- 
e&  with  silk  stockings,  and  shosawithgn^  bnoklesi 
ablackaAaek, a  triangoltf  eaeksd  hat,  of  the  kind 
to  be  seen  in  ell  the  «aricalnrss,  with  a  venr  anal 
tri-ooloared  oookade.  He  usually  wore,  when  hi 
full  dress,  the  riband  and  grand  croas  of  the  Legkm 
^  Honour.* 

Sueh  were  the  penonal  hsbits  of  Napoleon,  am 
whxsh  theie  is  little  for  the  mieffiMMtkni  to  dweH, 
after  it  has  onee  reeeived  the  jienera)  iiss.  The 
circumatanoe  of  the  large  portion  of  his  time  em- 
ployed in  dictation,  alone  interests  oar  cariosity,  and 
mskes  us  anzions  to  know  with  wiiat  he  oonmbave 
found  means  to  occupy  se  many  pagea^  and  so  many 
hours.  The  fragments  upon  military  subject  dic- 
tated from  tine  to  time  to  Oenemls  GomKaud  ant 
Montholon,  are  not  vohuufnoos  enough  to  aecomjt 
for  the  leisure  expended  in  this  manner ;  and  even 
when  we  add  to  them  the  number  of  pamphlets 
and  works  issuing  from  St  Helena,  we  sbaji  st^ 
find  room  to  suppose  either  that  manuscripts  remain 
which  have  not  yet  seen  the  li^t,  at  that  Napoleon 
was  a  slow  composer,  and  fastidious  in  the  choice  of 
his  language.  The  last  conjecture  seems  most  prob- 
able, as  the  French  are  particularly  scrupulous  in 
the  punetilios  of  composition,  and  Napoleon,  em- 
peror as  he  had  been,  must  have  known  that  ha 
would  receive  no  mercy  from  the  critics  upon  that 
particiilar. 

The  avowed  works  themselves,  fragments  as  they 
are,  are  extremely  interesting  in  a  mmtary  point  of 
view ;  and  those  in  which  the  campaigns  of  Italy 
are  described,  contain  many  most  invaluabk  lessons 
on  the  art  of  war.  Their  political  value  is  by  no 
means  so  considerable.  Grourgaud  seems  to  nave 
formed  a  true  estimation  of  them,  when,  in  answer 
to  Baron  Sturmer's  inquiries,  whether  Napoleon 
was  writing  his  history,  he  expressed  himseli  Utua: 
—"He  writes  disjointed  fragments,  which  he  vrili 
never  finish.  When  asked  why  he  will  not  put  fais- 
tory  in  possession  of  the  exact  fkct,  he  answers,  it  is 
better  to  leave  something  to  be  guessed  at  ^an  to  tell 
too  mufl^.  It  would  also  seem»  that  not  considering 
his  extraordinary  destinies  as  entirely  accomplished, 
he  is  unwilling  to  detail  plans  which  have  not  been 
executed,  and  whieh  he  may  one  day  resume  with 
more  success."  To  these  reasons  for  leaving  Manka 
and  imperfections  in  his  proposed  history,  should  ba 
added,  the  danger  which  a  faithful  and  unreserved 
narrative  must  nave  entailed  upon  many  of  the  acton 
in  the  scenes  from  which  be  was  lifting  the  v^  A 
is  nodoubt  true,  that  Napoleon  seems  systematicallir 
to  have  painted  his  enemies,  more  especially  such 
as  had  been  once  his  adherents,  in  the  moat  odious 
colours,  and  particularly  in  such  as  seemed  likely  to 
render  them  most  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  ( 
but  the  same  i^rinciple  induced  him  to  snare  faia 
friends,  and  to  afford  no  handle  against  them  ibi 
their  past  efforts  in  his  favour,  and  no  motiva  for 
taking  from  them  the  power  of  rendfring  him  further 
service,  if  they  should  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  so. 

These  considerations  opera teti  as  a<chec^  upon  the 
pen  of  the  historian  j  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
no  man  who  has  wntten  so  much  of  his  own  life, 
and  that  consisting  of  such  lingular  and  important 
events,  has  told  90  Uttle  of  himself  which  was  not 
known  before  from  other  sources.  But  the  present 
•  tLat  Cam,  to.  pp.  l-l] 
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il  «ot  <hji  less  f«]iifble;.for  tk^  la  Bomts^toM  as 
much  imormation  qenved  from  the  silence  as  from 
the  assertions  of  him  who  aapirae  lo  be  his  own 
biographer  i  and  an  apology  wt^  or  vindication  oA 
the  coarse  ot  a  remarKable  life,  however  partially 
written,  perhaps  conve>'s  the  most  information  to 
tilie  reaaer,  next  to  that  candid  confession  of  faults 
and  errors,  which  is  so  very  seldom  to  be  obtained  in 
•utobioKraphy.  ' 

NapoIeon*8  Memoirs,  together  with  the  labour 
apparently  bestowed  tjpon  mis  controversial  pamph- 
lets written  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  seem  to  have 
fiarnished  the  most  important  part  of  nis  occupation 
whilst  at  St  Helena,  and  probably  also  of  his  am.use- 
ment.  It  \ras  not  to  be  expect^  that  in  sickness 
and  calamitv  he  could  apply  himself  to  study,  even 
if  his  youth  had  furnished  him  with  mose  stores  to 
worli  upon.  li  must  be  remembered  dukt  his  whole 
education  had  been  received  at  the  military  school 
of  Brienne,  where  indeed  he  displayed  a  strong  taste 
Ibr  the  sciences.  But  the  studies  of  mathejoEiatics 
and  algebra  were  so  early  connected  and  carried  on 
^rith  a  view  to  the  mihtary  puiposes  in  which  he 
ttoiployed  Uiem,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  retained  any  relish  for  prosecuting  ms  scientific 
pursaits  in  the  character  of  an  inquirer  into  abstract 
fTuths.  Thepractical  results  had  been  so  long  his 
motive,  so  long  his  object,  that  he  ceased  to  enjqy 
the  use  of  the  theoretical  means,  when  there  was  no 
fliege  to  be  formed,  no  complicated  manoeuvres-  to  be 
urajiged,  no  great  military  purpose  to  be  gained  by 
the  display,  of  his  skill— but  when  all  was  to  begin 
mnd  end  with  the  discussion  of  a  problem. 

lliat  Napoleon  had  a  nataral  tn^  fiu*  belles  tot- 
tres  is  unquestionable  i  but  his  leisure  neves  per- 
mitted him  to  cultivate  it,  or  to  refine  his  taste  or 
jud^ent  on  such  subjects.    The  recommendation 

Sbich,  in  1784,  described  him  as  fit  to  be  sent  to  the 
ilitary  School  at  Paria,  obeerves.  that  he  is  tolera- 
/  acquainted  with  history  and  geography,  but 
rather  deficient  in  the  ornamented  branobea.  and  in 
the  Latin  language.*  At  seventeen  years  oi  age  he 
joined  the  re^^ent  of  La  Fdre,  and  thus  ended  all 
the  opportmuties  afibrded  him  of  regular  edacation. 
He  read,  however,  very  extensively  \  but,  like  all 
young  persons,  with  little  discrimination,  and  more 
tp  amnse  himself  than  for  the  purpose  of  instmo* 
tion.  Before  he  bad  arrived  at  that  moro  advanced 
peruid  when  youths  of  suc|i  talent  as  bis,  and  es- 
pecially when  gifted  with  such  a  powerful  memovy, 
usually  think  of  arranging  and  classifying;  the  in- 
formation which  they  have  collected  durmg  their 
«arlier  course  of  miscellaneous  reading,  t))e  tnnuits 
of  Conica,  and  subsequently  the  siege  of  Tonlon, 
carried  him  into  those  scenes  of  war  and  bosineas 
which  were  his  element  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
amd  down  to  the  period  we  now  spMk  o£ 

The  wast  of  information  which  we  have  noticed, 
he  supplied,  as  most  able  men  do,  by  the  assiatanoe 
derived  from  conversing  with  persons  possessing 
knowledge  and  capable  of  communicatiiig  it.  No 
one  was  ever  moeq  dexterous  than  Napoleon  at  ex- 
tracluig  from  individuals  the  kind  of  information 
which  each  was  beat  qualified  to  impart ;  and  in 
many  cases,  while  in  the  Act  of  dmng  so,  be  con- 
trived to  conceal  hia  own  ignonine&  even  of  that 
wKlch  he  was  anxioualy  wishing  Co  know.  But  al- 
thoiuh  in  this  manner  he  might  acquire  facta  and 
X«8ults,  it  was  impossible  to  make  mmself  master, 
OB  sueb  easy  terms,  of  gsaeral  principle^  and  the 
connexion  betwixt  them  and  the  oonchisioBS  whieh 
they  lead  to. 

It  was  no  less  certain,  that  though  in  this  manner 
Na|K>leon  .could  obtain  by  discoursing  with  others 
the  insulated  portions  of  ittfermation  which  he  was 
desirous  of  acauirin^,  and  though  the  I^owiedge  so 
aequired  served  his  immediate  purpose  in  puMic  life, 
these  were  not  habits  which  could  induce  him  to 
resume  those  lighter  subiects  of  smdy  so  interesting 
and  dejightful  m  youth,  nut  which  an  advanced  nge 
is  unwiiung  to  undertake,  and  so  slow  (o  profit  by. 
He  had,  therefore,  nqver  corrected  his  taste  in  the 
I>e9es  lettres,  but  retained- hia  admiration  for  Osrian, 

*  [See  note,  p.  i4Sl] 


aBd.pther  books  which  had  iasangtad  hm-mia^  at- 
tention. The  declamatory  tone,  redundancy  of 
expression,  and  exaK^erated:  character  ot  the  poetry 
ascribed  to  the  Celtic  bard,  suit  the  taste  of  vary 
young  persons:  but  Napoleon  continued  to  retain 
his  rcliah  for  them  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and,  in 
some  of  his  prudaniations  and  buUetlns,  we  can 
trace  the  hyperbolical  and  bombastic  expressions 
which  pass  upon  us  in  youth  for  the  sublime,  but  are 
rejected  as  tiiste  and,  reason  become  refined  and  im- 
proved. There  was  indeed  this  apology  for  Napole 
on's  lingering  fondness  for  Oeeian,  that  the  Italian 
translation,  ov  Cesafotti,  is  eaio  lo  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Tusoaii  UnRuage. 
The  work  was  almost  constantly  beside  him. 

Historical,  philosophical,  or  moral  works,  seen 
more  rarely  to  have  been  resorted  lo  for  the  uaanso- 
ment  of  Longwood.  We  have,  indeed,  been  in- 
formed, that  the  only  books  of  this  descimtion  for 
which  Napoleon  showed  a  decided  partiality,  were 
those  of  Machiavel  and  Mbnlesqaieii,  which  he  did 
not  perhapa  consider  as  fit  themes  for  public  recita- 
tion ;  Tacitus,  who  holds  the  mirror  so  close  to  the 
features  of  sovereigns,  he  is  said  always  to  bavie 
held  in  aversiont  and  seldeim  to  have  mentjoasd 
without  terms  of  censure  or  dislike  IIiub  will  tlie 
patient  sometimes  loathe  the  sight  of  the  most 
wholesome  medjeine.  The  Praneh  novels  ctf  the 
day  were  sometiraM  tried  as  a  resource;  hot  the 
habits  of  order  and -decency  which  Napoleon  observ- 
ed, rendered  their  levities  and  indelicacies  unfitted  for 
such  society. 

There  remained  another  department  of  literaturr, 
from  which  the  party  at  Longwood  derived  frequent 
resources.  The  drama  occu^ed  a  oonsiderable  part 
of  ,those  readings  with  which  Napoleon  used  to 
while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  his  imprisonment.' 
This  was  an  indication  that  he  still  retaintd  the 
national  taste  of  France,  where  few  neglect  to  at- 
tend the  spectacle,  in.one  form  or  another,  during 
the  space  betwixt  dinner  and  the  reunion  of  society  » 
in  the  evening.  Next  to  seeing  his  ancient  fevour- 
ite  Talma,  was  to  Napoleon  the  reading  some  of 
those  chef-d'osnvres  to  which  he  had  seen  and  heard 
him  give  life  and  personification.  He  ia  himselt 
said  to  have  read  with  taste  and  efiTect,^  which  agrees 
with  the  traditions  that  represent  mm  as  having 
been  early  attached  to  theatrical  representations.T 
It  was  in  the  disenssioBS  following  these  readings, 
which  Las  Caaes  has  preserved  with  so  much  seal, 
that  Bonaparte  displayed  his  powers  of  conver- 
sation, aodi  expreased  huB  peculiar  habits  and  optn- 
bns. 

GomaiUet  and  Raeinel  atood  much  higher  in  his 
sstiffiatiDn  than  Voltaire.  There  seems  a  good  rea- 
son for  this.  They  wrote  their  hnmortal  works 
fedr  the  meridian  of  a  court,  and  at  the  conrniand  of 
the  moat  monarchical  of  monarchs,  Louis  XrV. 
The  productions,  therefore,  contain  nothing  that 
can  wound  the  ear  of  the  most  sensitive  sovereign. 
In  the  King  of  Denmark's  phrase,  they  "  have  no 
oflbnce  in  them.'' 

With  Volniire  it  is  diflbrent.  The  stronff  and 
searching  spirit,  which  afterward  caused  the  French 
Revolution*  was  abroad  at  this  time^  and  though 
unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  might  lead,  the 
pfaik>8opher  of  Femey  was  not  the  lees  its  proselyte. 
There  were  many  passages,  therefore,  in  his  works, 
which  ooiild  not  but  be  instantly  applied  to  the 
changes  and  convulsions  of  the  period  during  which 

f  "Pkjre  oeouDled  <rar  aUention  Tw  the  fiijure;  tiasediM  ia 
paTtJcufar.  KapMeoo  it  uncommonlr  fund  of  analyxiDg  them, 
which  In  dooe  ina  nngnlar  mode  of  reaioiiinf ,  end  with  a  great 
doal  of  taete.  He  icmembefa  an  ImmeRse  quantitx  of  poetrr, 
wUob  he  learned  when  he  -eraa  eishteen  yeaia  old,  at  wMcii  timo, 
be  tayn,  he  knew  mve  than  be  doea  at  preaent"— Las  Cases,  t. 

i.  p.  S49.1 

'  r  ["  fnigedr  firaa  the  mmI,  elevatei  the  heart,  and  n  calcnlated 
to  geneiate  henMt.  OooaideMd  amfor  thi*  point  of  view,  nnliapi, 
Fiance  owm  to  Corqeille  a  part  of  her  great  aetjons ;  and,  bad  he 
lived  in  my  time,  I  would  have  made  him  a  prince."— N a?. >ubon, 
Lip.  950.}  .       .    .  , 

f  r  Napoleon  k  delighted  with  Raejne.  hi  vjtoi.he  ({nda  an 
alMndaiMe  of  beauties.  He  thinln  but  little  of  Yoitairc,  who,  ha 
■ava,  it  fliU  of  borohost  andtnwel ;  ahvart  incorrect,  nnacouainted 
either  wilA  men  or  thingi,  with  truth  or  the  tubUmity  of  the  PiS- 
eiona  af  manluad."-LAS  Casbs.  t.  l  p.  MB.] 
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Nipoleon  had  IWtd,  to  the  despotic  eharacter  of  his 

govonimept,  and  to  the  plans  of  freedom  which 
ad  eonk  under  the  infinence  of  his  sword.  On 
this  account  Voltaire,  whose  compositions  recal- 
led painful  comparisons  and  lecoUections,  was  no 
fayourite  with  Napoleon.  The  Mahomei*  of  that 
author ,  he  particularly  dislikedf  ftvowing',  at  the 
same  ttmoi  liis  respect  for  the  Oriental  impostor, 
whom  he  accused  the  poet  of  traducing  and  misrep- 
reeentinK*  Perhaps  ne  secretly  acknowledged  a 
certain  degree  of  resemhlance  between  his  own 
career  and  that  of  the  jouthful  camd-driver,  who, 
rising  from  a  mean  origin  in  his  native  tribe,  be- 
came at  onoe  the  conqueror  and  the  legislator  of  so 
many  nations.  Perhaps,  too,  he  remembered  his 
own  proclamations  while  in  Egypt,  in  the  assumed 
character  of  a  Moslem,  which  he  was  wont  to  term 
by  the  true  phrase  of  Charlaianene^  but  adding,  that 
it  was  charlatanerie  of  a  high  and  elevated  character. 

The  character  of  Ceesar  was  anfother  which  Na- 
poleon aiwavs  strove  to  vindicate.  The  French 
general  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  Roman  leader, 
who,  like  himself,  having  at  first  risen  into  notice  bv 
his  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  repoblic,  had, 
also,  like  himself;  ended  the  struggles  between  the 
patncians  and  plebeians  of  ancient  Rome,  by  redu- 
cing both  parties  equallv  under  his  own  absolute 
dominion;  who  would  nave  proclaimed  himself 
their  sovereign,  even  by  the  proscribed  title  of  king, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  coTVspiracy :  and  who, 
when  he  had  conquered  his  country;  thought  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  extending  an  empire,  already  much 
too  large,  over  the  distant  regions  of  Scytnia  and 
Parthia.  The  points  of  personal  difference,  indeed, 
were  considerable ;  for  neither  did  Napoleon  indulge 
in  the  gross  debauchery  and  sensuality  imputed  to 
Gssar,  nor  can  we  attribute  to  him  the  Roman's 
powers  as  an  author,  or  the  g[enUe  and  forgiving  char- 
acter which  distinguished  him  as  a  man. 

Yet,  although  Napoleon  had  something  vindictive 
in  his  temper,  which  he  sometimes  indulged  when 
Oeesar  would  have  scorned  to  do  so,  his  intercourse 
with  his  familiar  friends  was  of  a  character  the  most 
amiable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  determined,  as  he 
expressed  himself^  to  be  emperor  within  Longwood 
and  its  little  demesne,  he  exacted  from  his  followers 
the  same  marks  of  severe  etiquette  which  distin- 
guished the  Court  of  the  Tuileries ;  yet,  in  other 
respects,  he  permitted  them  to  carry  their  freedom 
in  disputing  his  sentiments,  or  replying  to  his  aiigu- 
ments,  almost  beyond  the  bounus  of  ordinary  deco- 
rum. He  seemed  to  make  a  distinction  between  their 
duty  towards  him  as  subjects,  and  their  privileges  as 
friends.  All  remained  uncovered  and  standing  in 
his  presencei  and  even  the  person  who  played  at 
chess  with  him  sometimes  continued  for  hours  with- 
out sitdng  down. ,  But  their  verbal  intercourse  of 
langjuage  and  sentiments  was  that  of  free  men,  con* 
versing  with  a  superior,  indeed,  but  not  with  a  des* 
pot.  Captain  Maitland  mentions  a  dispate  betwixt 
Napoleon  and  General  Bertrand.  The  latter  had 
adopted  a  ridiculous  idea  that  30,OOOZ.  a  year,  or  some 
such  extravagant  sum,  was  spent  in  maintaining 
the  grounds  and  establishment  at  Blenheim.  Ni^o- 
Ison  s  turn  for  calculation  easily  detected  the  im- 
prpbabihty.  Bertrand  insisted  upon  his  assertion,  on 
^which  Bonaparte  said  with  quickness,  "  Bah  I  eoat 


verse  with  him.    Bonaparte,  so  far  from  taking  um- 
brage»  did  all  he  oould  to  sooth  him  and  restore  him 

*  ["  Voltaira,  in  the  character  and  oonduot  of  fata  hero,  baa  de- 
ported both  Bom  nature  and  faistocy.  He  baa  degraded  Mafaomei, 
by  manog  him  descend  to  the  lowest  intrigues.  He  has  rcpre* 
•ented  a  great  man  who  changed  the  fhce  of  the  world,  acting 
like  a  acoundrei,  worthy  of  tb«  gallows.  He  has  no  less  absuidly 
trayestied  the  character  of  Omar,  which  h^  haa  drawn  like  that 
of  a  cut-throat  in  a  melo-drama.  Voltaire  oommilted  a  funda- 
mental error  in  attributing  to  intrigue  that  which  waa  solely  the 
leiuJt  or  opinion.  Those  who  have  wrought  great  changea  in  the 
wond,  Dever  suoceedod  by  gaining  over  ehieft :  but  always  by  ex- 
citing the  multitude.  The  first  is  the  resource  of  intrinie,  and 
pIMaoea  only  secondary  results ;  the  second  is  the  resort  of  genius, 
JM  mmaibcms  the  face  ofihoimivene."— Nxpolbon,  Xas  Cua, 
u  a.  p.  80.1 


to  good-hnmonr,  wbic^  ira8  not  very  dSfficolt  id 
efi^t.t 

But  although  N&poleon  tolerated  freedoms  of  this 
kind  to  a  consideraole  extent,  yet  he  still  kept  in  his 
own  hands  the  royal  privilege  of  starting  the  tqipic 
of  conversation,  and  conductmg  it  as  he  should  ihmk 
proi>er ;  so  that,  in  some  respects,  it  seemed  that, 
having  lost  all  toe  substantial  enjoyment  of  powe^ 
he  had  become  more  attached  than  ever  to  the  ob- 
servance 6f  its  monotonous^  wearisome,  unprofitabie 
ceremonial.  Yet  there  might  be  a  reason  for  thia^ 
besides  the  gradfication  ox  bis  own  Dcrtinadous 
temper.  The  ^ntlemen  who  inhabitea  Longwood 
had  followed  him  from  the  purest  motives,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  tnat  their  piimose  would 
waver,  or  their  respect  diminish.  Still  thdr  mu- 
tual Situation  compelled  the  deposed  sovereign,  and 
his  late  subjects,  into  such  close  familiarity,  as  might 
perhaps  beget,  if  not  contempt,  at  ieaat  an  inconve- 
nient degree  of  freedom  betwixt  the  parties,  the  very 
posiiibility  of  whicrh  he  might  conceive  it  as  weU  to 
exclude  by  a  strict  barrier  of  etiquette. 

We  return  to  Napoleon's  habits  of  amusement. 
Music  was  not  one  of  the  number.  Though  born  an 
Itahan,  and  possessing  something  of  a  musical  e:ir, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
lium  a  Bone,  itwas  probably  enrirely  without  cul- 
tivation.t  He  appears  to  nave  had  none  of  the 
fanaticism  for  music  which  characterizes  the  Iial- 
!  ians;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Italy  he  put  a 
stop  to  the  cruel  methods  which  had  been  used  in 
that  country  to  complete  their  concerts. 

Neither  was  Napoleon,  as  we  have  heard  Deoon 
refuctantly  admit,  a  jud^e  or  an  admirer  of  painting. 
He  had  some  pretence  to  understand  scnlpinrc  j  and 
there  was  one  painting  in  the  Musr>um,  before  which 
he  used  to  pause,  terming  it  his  own ;  nor  wtmld  he 
permit  it  to  be  ransomed  for  a  very  large  sum  by  its 
proprietor,  the  Duke  of  ModeneJ  But  he  valued  it, 
not  on  accoimt  of  its  merits,  though  a  mastori^iecc 
of  art,  but  because  he  had  himself  been  the  means 
of  securing  it  to  the  Museum  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
The  other  paintings  in  that  immense  collection,  how- 
ever great  their  excellence,  he  sehioni  paid  much  at- 
tention to.  He  also  shocked  admirers  of  paintint?  by 
the  contempt  he  showed  for  the  durability  of  the*  art. 
Being  informed  that  a  first  rate  pic^nre  would  not 
last  above  five  or  six  hundred  years,  he  exclaim^, 
*'  Bah  1  a  line  immortality  V*  Yet  by  using  Denon's 
advice,  and  that  of  other  s^avans,  Napoleon  sus- 
tained a  hieh  reputation  ai  an  encourager  of  the  art!^ 
His  medals  have  beepi  particularly  and  deservedly 
admired.   , 

In  respect  of  personal  exercise  M  St.  Helena,  he- 
walked  occasionally,  and  while  strong,  did  not  snon 
steep,  rough,  and  dangerous  paths.  But  although 
there  is  some  game  on  the  island,  he  did  not  avail^ 
himself  of  the  pleasure  of  shooting.  It  does  not  in- ' 
deed  appear  that  he  was  ever  much  attached4o  fieM 
sports,  although,  when  emperor,  he  psplaced  the 
hundng  estabuahment  npon  a  scale  stil?  more  mag- 
nificent, as  well  as  better  regulated,  than  formerly. 
It  is  snpposcd  he  partook  of  this  princely  pastime^ 
as  it  hasheen  called,  rather  oat  of  a  love  of  magni- 
ficent display  than  any  real  attadtiment  to  the  sport 
We  mav  ha%  mention,  in  his  own  words,  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  once  placed  at  a  boar  hunt.    TW 

Eiotnre  will  remind  the  amateur  of  die  pieces  d  Ru- 
ens  and  Sdineider. 

"  Upon  one  occasion  at  Marli,"  said  the  emperor. 
"  at  a  boar-hnnt,  I  kept  my  growid  with  Sonlt  aiMl 
Berthier  against  three  cnormoaa  vrild-boars,  wfa<» 
charged  us  up  to  the  bayonet's  point.  All  the  hnnt- 
ins  party  fled :  'twas  a  complete  military  rovt.  We 
killed  the  three  animals  dead ;  but  I  had  a  scratch 

t  [Narrative,  p.  SSi."] 

\  I"  The  sound  of  belta  pradnoed  ap«D  Napoleob  a  riogidar  t^ 
foct.  When  we  were  at  Malmaiaon,  and  while  fTaihiin  is  tiw 
avenue  leading  to  Ruel,  hdw  often  has  the  booming  of  the  viOasa 
bell  bnuiken  nfr  the  most  interesthig  oonversationK.  He  atoPMi 
lest  the  HMMrinr  of  oor  leet  might  eaaie  The  loss  of  a  toaa  la  (M 
sounds  which  ehanned  htm.  The  inRiienoa,  faideed,  was  stf  mr> 
erful.  that  his  voice  trembled  with  emocion  wbife  be^  aaid^'Ttet 
rucaOs  to  me  the  first  yean  I  mwed  at  f 

i  See  p.  ice. 
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from  miii^  and  had  wgjk  lost  my  finger,"  (on  which 
H  deep  sear  waa  atilt  TUible:)  'But  the  jest  was  to 
aee  the  number  of  men,  surrounded  with  their  doff& 
concealing  themselves  behind  the  three  heroes,  and 
erying  at  top  of  their  throat»— '  to  the  emperor's  as- 
sistance! save  the  emperor  1  help  the  emperor  T^ 
and  so  forth :  but  not  one  ^minff  forward."* 

While  on  the  subject  of  Nspoleon's  exercises,  we 
may  mention  another  danger  which  he  incurred  by 
foilowiUff  an  amusement  more  common  in  filngland 
than  in  France,  He  chose  at  one  time  to  undertake 
the  task  of  driving  a  calash,  six  in  hand,  which  he 
OTertumed,  and  had  a  severe  and  dangerous  falL 
Josephine  and  others  were  in  the  vehicle.t  The 
TCngliwh  reader  cannot  fail  to  recollect  that  a  similar 
accident  happened  to  Cromwell,  who,  because,  as 
the  historian  says,  he  could  mani^  three  nations, 
took  upon  him  to  sunpoae  that  he  could  drive  six 
fiery  horses,  of  whidi  he  had  mst  received  a  present ; 
and,  being  as  tmsuceessful  as  Napoleon  in  later  days, 
overturned  the  carriage,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
Secretary  Thurlow,  whom  he  had  placed  innde,  and 
to  his  own  double  risk,  both  from  the  fall,  and  from 
the  explosion  of  a  pistol,  which  he  carried  privately 
about  his  person.  Bonaparte's  sole  observation,  a^• 
ter  hia  own  accident jsras,  ^*  1  believe  every  man 
riiould  confine  himself  to  his  own  trade." 

Ilie  chief  resource  of  Napoleon  at  Su  Helena,  as 
we  have  already  said,  was  society  rad  conversation, 
and  those  held  chiefly  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  own 
suite.  This  need  not  have  been  the  case,  had  he 
been  able  in  the  present  instance  to  command  that 
temper  which  had  not  failed  him  under  great  misfor- 
tunes, but  seemed  now  to  give  way  under  a  series  of 
petur quarrels  and  mortifications. 

l^e  governor  and  the  staff  belonging  to  him  were 
of  course  excluded  fi-om  the  society  of  Longwood, 
hv  the  terms  on  which  Napoleon  stood  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  The  ofHeers  of  the  regiment  which 
lay  in  the  island  might  most  probably  have  afibrded 
some  well-informedmen,  who,  having  been  engaged 
in  the  recent  war,  would  have  occasional!/ supplied 
amusing  society  to  the  emjperor  and  his  suite.  But 
th^  did  not  in  general  frequent  Longwood.  Dr. 
p^Meara  observes,  that  the  governor  had  exerted  his 
infiuence  to  prevent  the  officers  from  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  the  French ;  which  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  Tepela  aa  a  calumny,  confuted  by  the  declara- 
ttqns  of  the  officers  of  the  6dd  themselves.  But  ad- 
mitting that  no  intimations  were  used  of  set  purpose 
to^keep  asunder  the  British  officers  from  the  French 
prisoners,  such  estrangement  naturally  followed 
from  the  unwillingness  of  military  men  to  go  where 
th^  were  sure  to  hear,  not  only  their  commanding 
•mber  for  the  time,  but  also  their  country  and  its 
mmisters,  treated  with  the  grossest  expressions  of 
diareopect,  while  there  was  no  raodeof  caOingtheper- 
aoB  whoused  them  either  to  aecounl  or  to  explanation. 

The  rank  and  character  of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
who  commanded  the  squadron  upon  the  station,  set 
him  above  the  feeHngs  which  might  influence  inferior 
officers,  whether  of  the  army  or  navy.  He  visited 
Napoleon  frequentlv,  and  was  eulogized  by  him  in  a 
descnption,  wnich,  (though  we,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  seems  in^the  features  of  Sir|*ulteney  those 
of  aahonoured  fHend,  can  vouch  for  its  being  just,) 
may  have  been  painted  the  more  willmgly,  because 
u  «ave  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  diaeharging  his 
nleen,  while  contrasting  the  appearance  or  the  ad- 
miral with  that  of  the  governor,  in  a  manner  most 
unfavourable  to  the  latter.  Nevertheless  we  trans- 
^be  It,  to  prove  that  Bonaparte  could  occasionally 
do  justice,  and  see  desert  even  in  a  Briton. 

He  said  ha  had  seen  the  new  admiral.  '  Ah ! 
there  is  a  man  with  a  countenance  really  pleasing, 
gpeii^  frank,  and  sinoere.  There  is  the  face  of  an 
BaeushmaiL  His  countenance  bespeaks  his  heart 
aoo  X  am  sore  he  is  a  good  man :  I  never  yet  beheld 
a  man  of  whom  I  so  immediately  formed  a  good 
qpmion  as  of  that  fine  soldier-like  old  man.  He 
pwnea  his  head  ereot^  and  speaks  out  openly  and 
boldly  what  he  thinks^  without  bems^  afraid  to  look 
yott  m  the  frusa  at  the  time.  His  physiognomy  would ' 
•|Ls«GMM»t.iL9.aiL]  toUL^ntl 


make  every  person  dMiroOB  of  a  further  afimnSiit- 
anc&  and  render  the  most  suspidoua  confidiBot  in 
him/*t  ' 

Sir  Pulteney  Halcdm  was  also  much  recommend- 
ed to  Napoleon's  favourable  judgment  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  his  person,  and  poasessing  the  power 
neither  of  altering  or  abating  any  of  the  restnctionB 
he  complained  ot  He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  being 
able,  by  the  ^mness  of  his  temper,  to  turn  aside 
the  violent  language  of  Bonaparte,  without  either 
granting  the  justiceof  his  complaints,  or  giving  him 
displeasure  by  direct  contradiction.  "Does  your 
government  mean,"  said  Napoleon  one  day  to  the 
Knglish  admiral,  "  to  detain  me  upon  this  rock  until 


•purpose." —  Tnen  tne  term  of  my 
rive."  said  Napoleon.  "1  hope  not,  sir,"  answer- 
ed the  admiral  j  "  I  hope  you  will  survive  to  record 
your  great  acUons,  wnicn  are  so  numerous  that 
the  task  vrill  insure  you  a  term  of  long  life."  Na* 
poleon  bowed,  and  was  gratified,  probably  both 
as  a  hero  and  as  an  author.  Nevertheless,  before 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  left  the  island,  and  wbil^  he 
was  endeavouring  to  justify  the  governor  against 
some  of  the  harsh  and  extravagant  charges  in.  which 
Napoleon  was  wont  to  indulge,  the  latter  began  to 
appeal  from  hia  judgment  as  being  too  much  of  an 
En^hman  to  be  an  impartial  judge.  They  parted, 
however,  on  the  best  terms,  and  Napoleon  c^uen  af- 
terward expressed  the  pleasure  which  he  had  received 
from  the  society  of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm. 

The  colonists  of  St.  Helena  aid  not,  it  may  be  well 
suppofed,  furnish  many  individuals^  sufficiently  qual- 
ified, by  rank  and  education,  to  be  admltt&i  into 
the  society  of  the  exile.  They,  too,  lay  under  the 
same  awkward  circumstances,  which  prevented  the 
Bridsh  officers  from  holdingintercourse  with  Long- 
wood  and  its  inhabitants.  The  governor,  should  he 
be  displeased  at  the  too  frequent  attentions  of  any 
individual,  or  phonld  he  conceive  any  suspicion  ari- 
sing out  of  such  an  intercourse,  had  the  power,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  colonists,  might  not  want  the 
inclination,  to  make  his  resentment  severely  felt. 
Mr.  Balcomb,  however,  who  held  the,  situation  of 
purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood.  The  general 
intercourse  between  the  Prencn  prisoners  and  the 
colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  French  do- 
mestics, who  had  the  pnvilege  of  visiting  James' 
Town  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  whose  doing  so 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspicions.  But  the 
society  of  Longwood  gamed  no  advantage  by  the 
intercourse  with  James^Town,  although  unquestion- 
ably the  facility  of  foreign  communication  was  con- 
siderably increased  to  the  exiles.  Their  correspond- 
ence Was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahia  s 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  many 
letters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believed  to  have 
been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  answers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  accession  to  the 
society  of  Longwood  might  have  accrued,  from  the 
residence  of  the  three  gentlemen  of  rank,  (two  of 
them,  we  believ&  having  ladies  and  a  family,)  the 
commissioners  or  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prance.  But 
here  also  ceremonial  interpoaed  one  of  those  bat  d, 
which  are  effectual,  or  othervrise,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  those  betwixt  whom  they  arc  erected. 
The  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  requested 
to  be  presented  to  Napoleon.  On  their  wish  being 
announced,  he  p;eremptorily  declji^ed  to  receive 
them  in  their  official  capacity,  disclauning  the  right 
which  the  princes  of  Europe  had  to  interfere  with 
and  countenance  the  custody  of  his  person.  ^  On  the 
other  hand^  the  commissioners  finding  their  public 
function  disowned,  refused  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion withLongwoad  in  their  privatecapacity:  and 
thua  there  were  excluded  from  this  solitary  spot  three 
persons,  whose  manners  and  habits,  as  foreigners, 
might  have  assorted  tolerably  with  those  of  the  exile 
and  his  attendants. 

The  society  of  St  Helena  recetvea  a  great  tempO' 
I  (O^aan.  vol.  L  p.  68^] 


Utnfe  OP  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


U817, 


rktyratt^aBe  at  thd'sb^sons  when  vessels  touch  there 
on  th^  way  to  India,  or  on  their  return  to  Europe. 
Of  course,  every  officer  and  every  paAsenger  on  such 
occasions  was  desirous  to  see  a  person  bo  celebrated 
as  Napoleon ;  and  there  might  sometimcB  occur  in- 
dividuals among  them  whom  he  too  might  have 
pleasure  in  receiving.  The  regulation  of  these  visits 
to  Lonj^ood  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
parts  of  the  general  system  of  which  Napoleon  made 
no  complaints.  He  had  a  natural  reluctance  to 
gratify  tno  idle  curiosity  of  strangers,  and  the  regula- 
Tions  protected  him  enectualiy  agamst  their  intru- 
sion. Such  oersons  as  desired  to  wait  upon  Napo- 
leon, were  obliged  to  apply,  in  the  first  place^  to  the 
governor,  by  whom  their  names  were  transmitted  to 
General  Bertrand,  as  grand  mar^chal  of  the  house- 
hold, who  communicated  Napoleon's  reply,  if  favour- 
able, and  assigned  an  hour  at  which  he  was  to  receive 
their  visit. 

Upon  such  occasions,  Napoleon  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  etiquette  of  an  imperial  court  should 
be  observed,,  while  the  visiters,  on  the  contrary,  were 
strictly  enjomed  by  the  governor  not  to  go  beyond 
the  civilities  due  to  a  general  of  rank.  If;  therefore, 
as  sometimes  happened,  the  introduction  took  place 
in  the  open  air,  the  French  part  of  the  company  at- 
tendant on  Bonaparte  remained  uncovered,  while  the 
English  replaced  their  hats  after  the  £rst  salutation. 
Napoleon  saw  the  incongruity  of  this,  and  laid  his 
orders  on  Bis  attendants  to  miitate  the  English  in 
this  particular  point.  It  is  said,  that  they  did  not 
obev  without  semises  and  murmurs. 

Those  visiters  who  were  permitted  to  pay  their 
respects  at  Longwood,  were  chieflv  either  persons  of 
distingnished  birth.  otScers  of  rank  in  the  army  and 
navy,  person«,of  philosophical  inquiry,  (to  whom  he 
was  very  partial,)  or  travellers  from  foreign  regions, 
who  could  repay,  by  some  information,  tne  pleasure 
which  they  received  from  being  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  man  so  remarkable.  Of  these  interviews, 
some  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  them  have  published 
an  accotmt ;  and  the  memoranda  of  others  we  have 
seen  in  manuacript.  All  agree  in  extolling  the  ex> 
treme  good  grace,  propriety,  and  appearance  of  be- 
nevblencc,  with  whicn  Napoleon  clothed  himsdf 
whilst  holding  these  levees ;  and  which  scarce  left 
the  spectators  permission  to  believe  that,  when  aur- 
prised  by  a  fit  of  passion,  or  when  choosing  to 
assume  one  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  he  could  appear 
the  rude,  abrupt,  ana  savage  despot,  whidi  other  ac- 
counts aescribed  him.  Hie  questwna  were  uniformly 
introduced  with  great  tact,  so  as  to  put  the  person 
interrogated  at  his  ease,  by  leading  to  some  subject 
with  which  he  was,  acquainted,  while,  at  the  aame 
time,  they  induced  him  to  produce  any  stock  of  new 
or  curious  information  which  he  possessed. 

The  Journal  of  Captain  Basil  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  well-known  by  his  character  both  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  literature,  affords  a  pleasing  example 
of  what  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  express,  and 
displays  at  the  same  time  the  powerful  extent  of 
Bonaparte's  memory.  He  recognised  the  name  of 
Captain  Hall  instantly,  from  having  seen  his  father. 
Sir  James  Hall,  Bart,  when  he  was  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  Bnenfte,  to  which  visit  Sir  James  had 
been  led  by  the  love  of  science,  ]>y  which  he  was 
always  distinguished.  Bonaparte  explained  the 
^  canse  of  his  recollecting  a  private  individual,  after 
the  intervention  of  such  momentous  events  as  be 
had  himself  been  concerned  in.  *'  It  is  not,''  he  said, 
^  Buiprising.  Tour  father  was  the  first  En/(Ushman 
that  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  have  recollected  hira  ail  my 
life  on  that  accoimt."  He  waa  afterward  minute  in 
his  inquiries  respecting  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
bnrgh,  of  which  Sir  James  Hall  was  long  Presi- 
dent He  then  came  to  the  very  interesting  subject 
of  the  newly-discovered  island  of  Loo-Choo ;  and 
Captain  Hall  gives  an  account  orlhe  nature  of  the 
interrogations  which  he  underwent,  which  we  will 
not  riak  spoiling  by  an  attempt  at  condensing  it. 


rendom,  bat  eacb  ono  had  aome  defiaito  teftunee  lo  ttel  «kkk 

pre4:eded  it,  or  wm  about  to  follow.    I  felt  in  •.ihwt  (iipe  aa  i 


Dtet«ly  MEposed  to  hw  Tiew,  that  it  woold  have  been  imfMstihle  tn 
kav«  ooQOBaied  or  quokfied  tiM  tmalleat pwtieatar.  Aieb.  indeed. 
wtLM  the  japidi^  of  hia  appnhcosinn  of  the  BuineetB  «hicii  inte^ 
etted  Mm,  and  the  astooishtiic;  com  with  whicn  be  aomagod  mm4 
generalized  the  few  pointa  or  infonnaiion  1  gave  hin.  that  be 
•ometimca  otMtrtpped  nky  murathw.  nw  die  oooduaioo  1 
comioK  lo  beftire  1  spoke  it,  and  iairlr  rubbed  nw  oTnqr  Hflrr 

"6ti\'eml  circuniiitanoea,  however,  reapeoiinf  tiia  I 
people,  surprised  even  him  a  good  deal;  andl  nad  Uaa 
Uon  or  eecing  him  more  ttmn  onco  completely  peipteied.  aot!  qb- 
ablo  to  account  for  the  likonomena  which  I  relate.    Nockane 


Struck  hiio  ao  much  as 


ubon 
Ibeir 


Potat^mnnml 


havov  no  ar 

he  exclaimed,  '  fe$t  c  dire  point  dc  c^mnv—Ua  ont  de*  fuHU  V 


'  Eh  bfen  dofnc—det  lapccs,  ou,  em 
tad  nntber  out 


vehe 
fitt. 


Not  even  mtnkets,  I  replied. 

mohu,  dts  arc9  et  des  fleche^J'    { told  tifan  they  bac 
nor  other.    '  Ni  poignaidtV  cried  he,  witb 
mcnce.    '  No,  nope.'—'  Mai*  P  aaid  Booapaito,  i 
and  rai^ng  hia  voice  to  a  loud  pitch.  '  Mait  I  aou  i 
te  bat-otk  V 

"leonldoniyreplr.  thataa  IkraawehadbeeoabletodiBeoeec 
they  bad  never  had  anr  wan,  bat  reauuied  in  aetata  of  intenMl 
and  cxt£mal  peace.  'No  war^  I'  cned  be,  with  a  Bcotafal  and  in* 
creduiotv  expreKsioii,  as  if  (Ik>  exielrnce  of  any  peoplu  under  tlw 
■Mn  without  wars  was  a  momtitittK  awtnmly. 

"  In  like  manner,  but  without  beioir  so  araek  «Mar«d<  be  ee^aied 
to  disrredit  the  afcoount  I  gave  Mm  of  their  baviatf  no  aaonay.  aai 
of  their  sotting  no  ^iilue  upon  our  siber  qr  gold  coum.  AAar  iaeot* 
ine  these  Acts  stated,  he  moFeri  fcir  some  time,  mutteriag  to  hija- 
seu*,  in. a  kuw  tone,  '  Not  know  the-aae  of  money—afe  caoellaa 
about  gold  «Bd  sibrcr.'  Tbeniuakn«up,k0aafc«d.ilMtfplf.  'U«# 
then  did  you  contrive  to  pa>^  ^^^  >wyi"i^efl<  of  all  IffMpk  Um  lie 
bullocks  and  other  good  f 
board  in  avoh  quantjUeaf* 
not  nrovail  npan  the. 


.paruieae  pCMJOteft  01  att  napieRviM 
I  (bireg  wnieh  tbey  aecm  feefaiRe  aentxn 
V   When'  I  ififqrmed  bhn  tkat  we  oo«ld 


U  npan  the.  iMwpla  of  Loa^Jhbo  to  i«ee^  payiaeiit  ei 

any  kind,  he  expraaaed  gnat  aurpriaejCl  Ibeir  liietaliir.  ■id«a«da 

t  to  idm  twice,  the  list  of  uinca  mib  wbrli  wewvia 


me  repeat  to  mm  twice,  tne  ust  oi 
aoppUed  by  these  hoepitable  iaraodera 

The  conversation  proceeded  with  ^qoal  0|nnL.iB. 
which  it  is  ainjgular  to  remark  the  aci^t^nesa  of  Ka-' 
poleon,  in  seizing  uivon  the  roost  remarkable  ^nd  in- 
teresting facts,  notwithstanding  the  hurry  of*caf«aI 
conversation.  The  low  state  of  the  Driesthood  ia 
Loo-Choo  was  a  subject  which  lie  dwelt  on  witbovc 
comine  to  anv  satiafactory  explanation,  (^aptaifl 
Hall  illustrated  the  ignorance  or  die  people  of  Lo(h 
Choo  \vith  respect  to  all  the  worn,  aave  Japan  and 
China,  by  say^ing  they  knew  nothing  of  Europe  at  aU 
—knew  nothing  of  France  and  England — ana  nevier 
had  even  heard  of  his  majesty ;  at  which  la^t  ptooi4/i 
theur  absolute  seclusion  from  the  world,  I^apttkoo 
laughed  hearrily.  During  the  whole  interview.  Nia- 
poleon  waited  with  (he  utmost  patience  UBbl  hi* 
(inestions  were  replied  to,  inquired  with  earnestneaa 
into  every  subject  of  interest,  and  made  natnraUy  « 
most  favourable  impression  on  his  vieiMr. 

"  Booaparte."  aara  the  acute  uaveUer,  "  stiaek,  ■ 
ODsiderahly  from  the  pjcttvea  and  buata  I  bad  aeen 


Sm  and  figure  kiokedmuch  brmder  and  mora  aquare.  lareer,^ 
deed,  in  every  way,  tbair  any  repraaealatloB  I  had  net  with.    In 


corpulency,  at  tbi*  tine  ungfiafUy  repoiled  to  ba^tataaafve.  igm 
by  no  meiiM  refnarkaible.    His  fleab.l.oobed,  an  tbDoat^fban^  na 


There  was  not  tlbe  leaat  trace  of  ceioar  »  i« 
to  ibct.  bis  stttwaaatora  ike  warble  than  offtoary  Hath. 


"Having  aettled  when  the  ialand 
■bat  the  nihahitaata  w»h  a  doaaoaw 

itipo— which  fvi  exoeedi  ererylnini 


magr  call  A  a  aeveritf  of 

Mtigation— wMch  far  exoeeos  every- thing  I  have  met  with  to 

any  otbor  instance.    Hb  qoeadoAg  wert  iMtt  dt  any  means  put  at 


diaaaev 
I  have  met 


aiid  muscalar, 

cheeks 

Not  tlM'  smaUeat  trace  of 

nor  an  approach  to  a  farrow  on- any  paM  of  fasa.^^ 

health  and  splrfts,  'Jttdktog  nom  ajiDeaiaocea,  were  aaceivft ; 
though  ad  OiM  period  it  was  generally  believe^tn  Batfand,  that 
hewaaftiatiiBinngandef  aooaaptieatfcwnafdiaeaaea,  and  that  bii 
aoirita  were  entir^y  geaa.  His  naBner  aiiapmking  waa  Mthsr 
sbw  than  otherwise,  andpcttecUy  diattod  t  ke  waited  widigmt 

Stience  and  kindneaa  for  ray  answen  to  na  oucationa.  and  a  »' 
enee  to  Goant  Bertrand  waa  nectaaatyony  once  onriac  cba 
wbole  eoDf«n«tien.  Tbebcflliai«laad«etteliiBeBdaariiag«9qffea 
aion  of  hia  eye  ofun  nothe^Tverlaoked,  It  vraaaait  hawvrtr/  a  p« 
nsanent  lustre,  for  h  waa  only  remaiiudile  «waa  he  waa  eaeiteA 
by  aoiMB  point  of  imrtieidar  intoreet  It  is  fmpdeaftle  ta  imacna 
nn  nTpiraainn  fif  noieendramibliieM,  f  enay  ahiaatcikffitorDe- 
niiBity  add  Urtdiaieea^ihao  tbax  wUch  sdayad  ««er>ia  tiMmuM 
during  the  whole  interview.  I£  tborelofe,bew«f  al  tlis  f 
of  health  and  to  low  apirlts,  nia  power  of  self  c« 
have  been  evwi  more  extraordlRary  than  ia  geaera 
for  hia  whola  diiawlaaisa,  lite  0(m«i»a4aon^ and  tfa»»^~ — 
his  cou^er^antfa,  Jndicated  ■  ar  fnusie  ia  padect-  banii  abn  a  \ 
ateaae.*^ 

The  date  of  thia  meeting  w«i  tSth  Aagort.  isn. 

In  the  above  interview^  BonaiBrte  piayea  -m 
ural  part.  Upon  another  raviamable  oceaoHak  \m 
July.  1617,  when  he  reoaivea  l^ovd  Amherst  and  th« 
f^ntlemen  compoaing  ai\d  .ati«ched  Id  tkaembaawy) 
then  returning  from  Ghioai  hia  beh«viow  and  eoiH 
veraation  were  of  a  muoh  more  itixUad,<ooii8tfaiDeii| 
and  empirical  oharaeter.  Ha  had  obtiovaly  ■  part  «• 
play,  a  statement  to  make*  and  propoaiiiona  ta  mi« 
noimce,  not  certainly  ifitn  tha  view  that  the  aead  te 

•  (Curtain  Hdl's  Toyaga  to  the  ^JBMlna  0«»vfot  L  ck  vii 
pp-aojisia]  .. 
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lad  sowed  migkt  ijiU  into  bamn  fproand^  but  that  it 
night  be  retained,  sntlieBed  up,  and  >cMTied  back  to 
Btntain,  there  to  take  root  in  pabito  credulity^  nid 
>enr  fruit  seven-fold.  He  mahed  at  oilce  into  a  tide 
>r  politics,  declaring  that  the  Rueaiati  oscendeiioy 
leaa  to  be  thedeatraction  of  Europe ;  Te^  in  the  eaiae 
nomont,  proeiaimed  the  Frcnd^  and  English  to  be 
he  only  effisctiTe  troopa  deserving  notice  for  their 
Uscipline  and  moral  ^alities.  Presently  after,  he 
itruck  the  Enijlish  out  of  the  field  on  account  of  the 
unallness  of  the  army,  and  insisted  that,  by  trnating 
o  our  military  forces,  we  were  endangering  oor 
laval  ascendency.  He  then  entered  upon  a  favour- 
to  topic— the  extreme  negligence  of  Lord  Castlerea^h 
n  failing  to  stipulate,  or  rather  extort,  a  commercial 
j:t;aty  from  Prance,  and  to  wring  out  of  Portugal  r^* 
mburseraent  of  our,  expenses.  He  seemed  to  con- 
uder  this  as  sacrificing  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
lis  country,  and  stated  it  as  such  with  a  confidence 
ivhich  was  calculated  to  impress  unon  the  hearers 
:hat  he  was  completely  serious  in  the  extravagant 
ioatrines  which  he  announced. 

He  failed,  of  courae,  to  make  any  inif>res8ion  on 
Uord  Amherst,  or  on  Mr.  Henry  BUis,  ihurd  oommis- 
HAuer  of  the  embassy,  to  whom-  a  large  portion  of 
his  violent  tirade  was  addressed;  and  uho  has  per^ 
nitted  us  to  have  the  perusal  of  nia  private  journal, 
which  is  much  more  loll  on  the  subject  of  this  inter- 
riew  than  the  aceovtit  given  in  the  printed  narrative 
if  the  embassy  which  appeared  in  1817.* 
'  Having  stated  Lord  Castlereagh's  suoposed  errora 
owards  the  state,  Napoleoo^  was  not  silent  npon  his 
>wn  injuries.  It  was  chiefly  in  his  cooTorsation  vrith 
liord  Amherst  that  he  dwelt  with  gnat  bitterness  on 
$ir  Hudson  Lowe's  con^Kt  to  nim  in  yarioua  re- 
spects» but  totally  failed  la  pvodacing  the  conviction 
ivhich  he  aimed  at.  It  asemad,  en  the  contrary,  to  the 
iBftbatsador  aod  his  attendants, that  there  never,  per- . 
laps,  was  a  prisoner  of  importance  upon  whose  per- 
lonal  bberty  fewer  actual  reatsanta  had  been  impo- 
led,  than  on  that  of  the  late  sovereign  of  France. 
Hi.  EUiSf  afWpersQttal  inspection,  was  induced  to 
egard  his  complaints  concerning  provisions  snd 
vine  as  totally  undeservim;  of  cooeidieration,  and  to 
'egret  that  real  or  pretended  ssiger  aboukl  nave  in- 
luoed  so  great  a  man  to  countenance  stick  petty 
nisrepnseHtBtiona.    The  faause  at  Long  wood,  con> 
ddersd  aa  a  residaace  for  a  aavereiflB«  Mr.  Ellis  sl- 
owed to  be  wnali  and  inadequate :  bnt,  on  the  other 
land,  regarded  as  the  residence  of  a  person  of  rank 
iving  in  retirement,  being  the  view  taken  in  Bngland 
)f  the  prisoner's  cenditioB,  it  was,  in  his  opinroU)  both 
tonvenienl  and  rsspectable.    Reviewing,  also,  the 
IS  tent  of  his  limitai  Mr.  Ellis  observea  that  ^ater 
)eraonBl  liberty,  ooniiateiu  with  any,  pretension  to 
Mwuiity,  couki  not  be  granted  to  in  mdividual  sup- 
toaed  to  be  nnder  any  restraint  at  alL    His  inter- 
:ourse,with  others,  ha  observes,  was  certainly  under 
mmediatasorveAlanoe,  no  ode  being  permitttd  to 
inter  Long  wood,  or  its  domains,  without  a  paas  from 
Ue  governor :  bat  this  pa^  he  aArms,  was  readil v 
{ranted,  and  had  ^var  formed  any  akeek-Qpon  sucn 
Fisiters  aa  NapoleoA  desired  to  see.    The  restraint 
iponhis  correapondence  is  adnstted  as  disagreeable 
uad  distressing  to  his  feakogs,  but  is  eoiMaered  as 
i  *^  necesaary  oonssquenoe  of  that  which^faa  now  is, 
ind  had  formerly  bean."    "  Two  motiv^"  sakl  Mr. 
Sllis,  "may,  I  think,  be  aasigned  for  Bsnaparta^s 
loreaaonable  conmlaints :    Ttie  first,  and  principal, 
a  to  keep  alive  pubkc  interest  in  Europe,  bat  chiefly 
n  Eaglandf  where  he  flatters  himself  that  ka  has  a 
mrty ;  and  the  second,  I  think,  mov  be  trseed  to  the 
lusraoDal  oharactsr  and  habits  of^  Boiiapaite,  who 
kids  an  occupation  in  the  petty  intrigues  by  which 
hese  complaints  are  brought  forward,  and  an  un^ 
vorthv  gratification  in  the  ffocasterier  and  annoy- 
iDce  wtueh  they  produce  on  the  spot" 

The  sagaaiiy  of  Mr.  EUis  was  not  decarved;  for 
General  Qoucgaud,  among  other  points  of  infbrma- 
ion,  mentions  the  interest  which  Bonaparte  had 
taken  m  the  interview  with  the  embassy  which  re- 
turned to  Britain  firom  China,  and  conceived  that 

.*BBeAppea^,I«o.zvL,  fbromortte  bstt  and  moat  antbm- 
laSBaaeoli  ef  Ilapolsoa'i  eoavaaatioB  and  obdB  of  flnMninf. 


hisargmniMitsliad  mad^  astronc  impression  itton 
ikem.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Elbe's  account  of  the 
embaasy  dispelled  that  dream,  and  gave  rise  to  t;ro- 
portional  disappointment  at  St.  Helena. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  the  general 
cironmstances  attending  Bonaparte's  residence  in 
St.  Helena,  while  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  portion  , 
of  health,  of  his  mode  of  living,  his  studies  and 
an)usement8^  and  having  quoted  two  remarkable  in- 
stances of  hie  intercourse  with  strangers  of  obser- 
vation and  inteHif^enee.  we  have  to  resume,  in  the 
next  chapter,the  melancholy  particulars  of  his  decline 
of  heal(h,and  afew  and  unimportant  incidents  which 
occurred  betwixt  the  commencement  of  hia  sickness 
and  ita  final  termination. 


^   k 
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NopeiMn*!  UlneM— viz.  Cancer  in  the  Stomach.— Removal  ol 
Laj  Ca0e«.— Montholon'i  CoinplainU  brou4{ht  forward  by  Lord 
Ht)lland— ami  ri«plied  to  by  l^rd  Bathurat.-Eflcr.l  of  the  fiuluro 
of  Lord  Holland's  motion  — Removal  of  Dr.  O'Mcaca  from  bit 
attendance  nu  Bouapartc— who  refuncti  to  permit  llic  vbits  o| 
any  other  Enf  liah  Phyiician.— Two  Prieiti  sent  to  St.  Helena 
at  bii  dofire.— Dr.  Antomraarchi.— Continued  Disputes  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,— Plans  for  eftcctiuf  Bonaparte's  Escape-— 
Schemo  of  a  Smunier  to  approach  St.. Helena  in  a  Submarine 
Veasel— Seizurv'  of  the  V("Sel.— Lclfrr  expressing  tlie  King  of 
Enfiaiid*s  interest  in  tlic  Illi^ew  of  Napoleon.— Content  of  the 
latter  to  admit  the  visitK  of  Dr.  Amott— Napoleon  employs  him- 
self in  maiiiuK  his  Will— and  fives  other  directioos  coonectad 
with  his  Decease.- Extreme  iJiiction  adminiateied  to  Itun.— 
His  Dbath.  on  Mh  May,  iSSl.^Anatocnization  of  tbo  Bodj.-v 
His  Funeral.  ^ 

Repobts  had  been  long  current  concerning  the  de- 
cline of  Bonaparte's  health,  even  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  ;  and  many  were  disposed  to  impute  hia 
failure  in  that  decisive  campaign,  less  to  the  superi^ 
ority  of  his  enemies  than  to  the  decrease  of  hia  own 
habits  of  activity.  There  seems  no  room  for  such  a 
conclusion :  The  rapid  manner  in  which  he  concen- 
trated his  army  upon  Charlcroii  ou^ht  to  have 
silenced  such  a  report  for  ever.  He  was  subject 
occasionally  to  riignt  fits  of  sleepiness,  such  as  are 
incident  to  most  men,  especially  after  the  age  of 
fortyi  who  slea>  ilL  rise  early,  and  work  hard. 
When  he  landed  at  St.  Helena,  so  far  (fid  he  seem 
from  showing  any  appearance  of  declining  health, 
that  one  of  the  Bntisn  grenadiere,  who  saw  him,  ex- 
olaimedf  with  his  national  oath,  '*  They  told  us  he 
wka  growing  old  ^~he  haa  forty  good  campaigns  in 
hia  belly  yet,  d— il  him  T  A  apeech  which  the  Prenclt 

ftentkeraen  envied,  as  it  ought,  they  said,  to  have  be- 
onged  to  one  of  the  Old  Ghiard.  We  have  mentioned 
Captain  Hall's  account  of  his  apparent  state  of 
health  in  summer  1817  ;  that  of  Mr.  Ellis,  about  the 
same  period,  ia  similar,  and  be  expresses  his  belief 
that  Bonapairte  was  never  more  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigoeaor  a  campaign  than  at  the  moment  he  saw 
him.  Tet  at  this  time,  viz.  Jj^.  1 817,  Napoleon  waa 
alleQjtng  the  decline  of  his  hraflh  ae  a  reason  for  ob- 
tainrog  mora  indulgence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
refased  to  take  the  exercise  judged  necessary  to  pre- 
serve his  constitution,  tmless  a  relaxation  of  super- 
intendence ahould  be  granted  to  him.  1 1  is  probaole, 
however^  that  he  himself  felt,  even  at  that  period,  the 
symptoms  of  that  internal  malady  which  consumed 
ma  me.  It  is  now  well  known  to  have  been  the 
cmel  oatnplaiint  of  which  his  father  died,  a  cancer^ 
namely,  in  Uie  atomaoh,  of  which  he  had  repeatedly 
expre^ed  his  apprekenstons.  both  in  Russia  and 
eiaewhere*  The  progress  of  this  disease,  however,  is 
slaw  and  iasidioiia,  if  indeed  it  had  actaally  comr 
menced  so  early  aa  1817.  Gourgaud,  at  a  much  later 
period,  avowed^ hinnelf  a  complete  diabehever  in  his 
illneaa.  He  allowed,  indeed,  that  he  was  in  low 
sjpidts  to  sn^  an  extent  as  to  talk  of  destroying 
hnneslf  and  bis  attached  followers,  by  shutting  him- 
salf  alnd  them  up  in  a  smail  apartment  with  burning 
oharcoal— an  easy  death,  which  Berthollet  the  chvm- 
iat  had,  it  seerotf;  reeommeiided.  Nevertheless, "  on 
the  aobject  of  Gteneral  Bonarmrte^s  health,  General 
Gtourgand  atsEted,  that  the  English  were  much  im- 

Eosed  upon  ;  for  that  he  was  not.  aa  far  aa  bodily 
eelth  was  concerned,  in  any  degree  materially 
altered,  and  tkat  the  rapraeeiitationa  upon  this  sub-, 
ject  had  little,  if  any,  truth  in  them.    Dr.  'O^eani 


Um  OP  NAFmJXXI  BWAPABTS. 


inu'MnunlirdMdBpeorthttmllaenM,  wIuoIiOmi- 
(ml  Bonuirte  almjv  exerciN*  onr  those  widl 
whom  he  hu  Trequent  inlercoursb  aod  thoufih  he, 
(Oeneral  GoumudJ  individlullf  bad  only  nuon 
Jt  u  lautr  de  J».  tyUtara,  yet  hi*  iotimau  knowl- 
edge of  Oeaeral  Boowgrte  enahlad  him  confidenilr 
to  asnrL  thkt  his  icile  of  hstllh  w«>  not  at  all  wone 
than  il  bad  been  for  tome  lima  prariaus  to  lua  am- 
laitiSi.  Helena." 

Yet,  as  befoie  hinted,  noiwithslandiDE  the  disbe- 
Uaf  of  fnenda  and  foes,  it  Beenu  probable  that  Ifae 
dreadful  disease  of  wbioh  Nanoleon  dioL,  was  already 
tazmn  upan  (he  vilals,  tboufih  ita  cbuacler  wit  nol 
drcisively  Bnaounced  by  axleraal  ■ymplami.  Dr. 
Arnotl,  Burgeoti  lo  the  Wih  regiman^  who  attended 
on  Napoloon'a  deB.lh-bed,  has  made  the  following 
.DbservaiioDBUpon  this  itnporlBni  subjeci : 


Dr.  Amotl  proceeds  to  itate, 
the  ftenersl  aaseriion,  d^Betii 
diaenaes  of  the  abdominal  viai 

the  troopa.    This  he  impatoe  to  the  carele: 

intemppTance  of  the  English  aoldiere,  andlhefariguo 
of  the  working  parties  J  as  thflofficera,  whohadliltlo 
night  duty,  lelamed  ihcir  bealth  and  atioogth  as  in 
Europe. 

"ICM  ■hmftniifbtowrt/'eoiilinBiitbeDhnMu,  "ilmt 
■Bfona  of  lenmniB  IbUii,  Whciti  not  eiprstd  toBiiichbadiLT 
enrttai,  ni^  air,  aid  itiH^ilinlisa]  eliaiiin,  ai  i  nldlgi  mint 
M,  aw  nan  ai  aaah  iBimnaitr  Qsb  diaeau  la  Bt.  IbUa*  ai  d 

In  support  of  Dr.  Arnotl'*  auiemant,  it  may  be 
obwrrad,  (hat  of  Napolsoa'a  HMnwroat  &milr  <rf 
neanr  fif&r  psraona,  Bngljah  aerTantB  indiidad,  oolr 
pna  iCed  danaK  ul  ihair  Bye  yMra*  residence  on  th« 
■aland  it  and  that  p<noa  (CiprunL  the  inajor-domo) 
had  contracied  tba  lUnea*  wbieb  carried  him  oS, 


Dr.  Amott,  to 
Dire  BTei-  -  -'- 

inibrmati 


I,  before  he  left  E 


.-  ..-je  opiniona  we  are  induced  (o 
•i^ht,  both  from  the  excellence  of  hia 
iTinB  tho  beat  oppononiliea  of 
jai  the  scirrhua,  or  caacer  of 
tne  slomacti,  ig  an  otRure  diaease  i  the  BymptomB 
which  announce  it  being  common  lo,  and  charac- 
jenalic  oi,  other  Jiseasea  m  the  aaroe  region  i  yet 
be  early  conceived  thai  aome  morbid  allOTalion  of 
the  Biraciure  of  tho  atomach  had  tatien  place,  em- 
peuall;  after  he  leametl  that  his  patient's  father 
had  died  of  scinhua  of  tba  pylorus.  He  believed, 
M  already  hinted,  that  the  diaease  was  in  its  incq>- 
lenl  alate,  eren  ao  far  back  aa  the  and  of  the  year 
1817,  when  the  patient  was  ofieclad  with  pain  in 
the  Btomach,  nausea,  and  TomiiinA  eBpeeiaUy  ■fla' 
takuigfood',  whiuh  aymptomenercT  left  him  fiem 
'hat.penod,  bu(  mcreaied  progroMiely  till  the  day 


of  bis  death, 
whii 


,  period,  therefore^  Napoleon  w 
ich,  .considering  his  great  scdc 


»....u.,  „.^v",  n,dsidenng  his  greB(  scOon^  and 
3  height  of  his  former   fortunes,  deserved   the 
cotnptteBion  of  his  moat  bitter  enemieih  and  thai 
.   [lathy  of  sit  who  ... 


idispoaedlo 
aordinaryyii 


.ot'aT^M^ 


"^  Or- DaOSa^  buKifnidiJa  book  (D  MflUd  Ai 


AftnSii,  Ho.  s> 


— -  _.. __ . — _ — ,^itroBr,be,at 

lerwuilohiBentaweinantipatMn.    Bat  to  attain  ttiw 
eixt  It  would  ha*e  bean  iiewaaaty  that  Kwpolwtnfa 


■itqtt    First,  to  nitain  the  sympathy  nod  ptirilens 
due  to  an  invalid,  he  ooght  lo  have  permitted  lh« 

vuatsof  some  medical  person,  whoae  rqwri  rT>'<>*" 

be  held  as  compietely  impartial.     "*■■ '-*  - 

the  case  with  liiat     '  "^     "■" 


nnking  use  of  some  aliitfat  fymptoma  < 


o  ob- 


of  ibeRovemor's  vigilance.  Norwaa 

il  10  be  Buppoaed  that  Dr.  Antommarchra  endenee, 
beioxibalof  an  individual  eh tirdy  depcDtl ant  on  Na- 
poleon, could  be  considenid  as  more  authentic,  tfll 
corroborated  by  some  indifiereut,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  competent  mnlical  authority. 

Sef»DdIy.  Il  is  lo  be  remembered,  that  the  fijnda- 
mentil  reason  on  -which  NaiHrie(Hi'a  cmifiDeiiielit 
was  vindicated,  was,  that  hia  liberiy  waa  inconsist- 
ent vrith  the  tranaiiillilv  of  Europe.  To  prove  tba 
contrary,  it  would  have  been  noeeaeary  thai  the  ei- 
emperor  aboold  have  evinced  a  desire  to  reliral  from 
pqlilicsl  tlisputes,  and  ahowa  sympioms  of  having 
laid  aside  or  foTgotlen  those  ambiiinns  projects 
which  had  so  long  eonvolaed  Bmoiift  Oompa*- 
aion,  and  the  admiralion  of  great  talenta,  rpighl  uea 
beveled  thesiaifa  of  Europe  lo  ooiiGde  in  the  m- 
ligned  diqraailions  of  one,  whom  age,  infirmities, 
.-.J  ...oi.-.-..^  ...-«__j  .*  -".jiji^  ti>  dedieaifl  the 
and  relireoient,  and 


and  BU&e 


rennn  apoBwed  u 
er  of  his  days  lo  < 


beina  eihibited,  thsl  every  thing  which  ei 

ted  from  Sl  Helena  ^owed  thai  tne  el-empenK 
nourished  all  his  former  pianit  and  vindicaled  all 
hia  formei  actions.  He  waa  ool  saiisfled  diat  (he 
world  should  adopt  (he  opifUBo' that, his  ambitioa 
WBSallayect,  andbiapTetensKHUtOemMrereUDqiiiah- 
ed.  On  (ho  con(rary,  hia  efiorta,  and  thoaa  of  the 
works  into  which  he  breathed  his  epiiit,'  wcait  to 
prove,  if  they  proved  any  thina,  thnt  he  never  enter- 
tained ambition  -of  a  colpaUe  cfaarae>ef~thM  hw 
claims  of  aavereignt]rw(«egioimded  upon  natioDal 
law  and  justice— that  he  had  a  liftht  to  entettun 
(hem  formerly,  and  that  ha  waa  dupoeed  and  en- 
tilled  lo  aseert  them  sdU.  Hewaa  a(  puna  to  let 
the  world  know  that  hs  waa  not  altered  in  the 
alighteat  degraet  was  neither  aahamed  of  lueprojectsi 
not  had  renounced  themt  bnt  if  restored  to  Einnpa, 
that  he  would  be  in  all  niapaeta  (be  sanie  persott, 
with  iheeama  claims,  and  htlledtmiiuahed  activity, 
aa  when  he  landed  al  Cannea  to  recover  the  empire 
of  Prance. 

Thia  mode  of  pleading  hia  cause  had  (he  inevio- 
b!e  coneequencs  of  conSnniog  alt  tlioee  who  bad 
deemed  restrictions  on  his  freeidom  to  be  neceaaery 
in  the  outaeL  (and  these  wen  (he  gnat  majority  of 
br«p«]i  in  tke  belief  that  the  same  raasona  exisled 
for  etnitininng  the  teatcunt,  which  had  originally  , 
ctMed  it  to  be  imposed.  We  are  (mwilkng  lo  mverl 
again  to  the  hackneyed  ajniile  of  the  impriaoned 
lioni  but  certainly,  if^lhe  royal  animal  whiefa  Don 
Omzote  desired  to  eel  at  liberty,  had.  Jnatend  of 
demaining  himaelf  peaceably  and  with  urbamtf, 
been  raortiig,  ramping  and  (earing  the  ban  of  hia 
c»m,  i(  may  be  j]ues(u>ned  whether  the  Qreat  Re- 
dieeaer  of  Wronga  himaelf  would  have  advocated 
hia  freedom. 

In  November,  IBK,  Napoleon  sustained  a  loaa  to 
which  he  mual  have  been  not  a  little  sensible,  in 
the  removal  of  Count  Las  Cases  from  hia  sodety. 
1^  devoted  attachment  of  thecouni  to  his  peraon 
*  '  lubled,  and  his  age,  and  situation  as 
!.:_  i._.  — .  .-  __._  :jj^  rboea 

ithstand- 

Napoleon,  h 


a  civilian,  made  liim  less  apt  lo  enter 
fends  and  qaarrele,  which       -  "'-    --   ■ 

ing  their  general  BltaehiL- . .  __. 

to  nave  onsen  among  the  mtliiarr  ofllcers  of  the 
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boiia^oU  pf  Longwood*  He  was  of  a  literary  torn, 
imd  goalmed  to  eonverae  upon  geDeral  topics,  both 
of  history  and  science.  He  hadi  been  an  emii;rant, 
and  onderstandlne  all  the  manoBitvrea  and  intneues 
of  the  ancient  noolease,-  bad  many  narrations  wnioh 
Napoleon  was  not  unwilline  to  listen  to.  Above 
ally  he  received  and  recorder  every  thing  which  was 
said  by  Napoleon,  with  undoubting  faith  and  an* 
wearied  assiduity.  And,  like  ihe  author  of  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  books  in  the  English  lan- 
gaag&  (Boswell's  Ij«ife  of  Johnson.)  Count  Las  Cases 
thought  nothing  trivial  that  cquld  illustrate  his  sub- 
ject. Like  Boswell,  too,  his  veneration  for  his 
principal  was  so^ep,  that  he  seems  to  have  lost,  in 
some  cases,  the  exact  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  his  determination  to  consider  Napoleonras  always 
in  the  right.  But  his  attachment,  if  to  a  certain 
degree  tending  to  blind  his  judgment,  came  warm 
from  his  heart.  The  count  gave,  a  substantial 
mark,  also,  of  his  sincerity,  in  deaicating  to  his  mas- 
ter's service  a  sum  of  4000Z.,  or  thereabout,  his 
whole  private  fortune,  which  was  vested  in  the 
English  funds.* 

Fbr  our  misfortune,  as  also  for  his  own,  since  he 
must  have  considered  his  separation  from  Bona* 
parte  as  auch,  Count  Las  Cases  had  been  tempted 
mto  a  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  engage- 
ment he  had  come  under  with  the  other  attendants 
of  the  ez-emperor,  not  to  hold  secret  communica- 
tion beyond  the  verge  of  the  island.  The  opportu- 
nity of  a  servant  of  nis  own  returning  to  England, 
induced  him  to  confide  to  the  domestic's  charge  a 
letter  written  upon  a  piece  of  white  silk,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  readily  concealed,  which  was  stitched 
into  the  lad's  clothes.  It  was  addressed  to  Prince 
x/ucien  Bonaparte.  As  this  was  a  direct  transgres- 
sion, in  a  most  material  point,  of  the  condinons 
which  Count  Las  Cases  had^  promised  to. observe, 
lie  was  dismissed  from  the  island  and  sent  to  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  Europct 
His  Journal  remained  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of 
■Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  but,  as  we  had  formerly  occasion 
to  mention,  alterations  and  additions  were  after- 
ward made,  which|  in  general,  are  more  vitui)erative 
of  the  governor,  than  the  manuscript  as  it  orimnally 
stood  when  the  count  left  St.  Helena.  The  abridg- 
ment of  the  count's  stay  at  the  inland  was  much  to 
he  regrefted.  as  his  Journal  forms  the  best  record, 
no^  only  or  Napoleon's  real  thoughts,  but  of  the 
opinions  which  he  desired  should  be  received  as  such. 
unquesUonably,  the  separation  from  this  devoted 
follower  addea  greatly  to  the  disconsolate  situation 
of  the  exile  of  Longwood ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress  the  remark,  that  when  a  gentleman  at- 
tached to  Napoleon's  suite  found  himself  at  liberty 
thus  to  break  throuah  a  plighted  engagement  in  his 
chiefs  behaUJ  it  sufficiently  vindicated  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  for  putting  Httle  faith  in  the  professions  made 
to  him,  and  declining  to  relax  any  reasonable  degree 
of  vigitanoe  which  the  safe  custody  of  his  prisoner 
«eemed  to  demand. 

The  complaints  of  Napoleon  and  his  followers 
produced,  as  thev  ought  to  have  done,  an  inquiry 
into  the,  personal  treatment  of  the  ez-«mperor,  in 
the  British  Parliament;  when  the  general  reason- 
ing, which  we  have  hinted  at,  Joined  to  theejiposure 
which  ministers  afTorded  of  the  ezafwerated  repre- 
sentations that  had  been  made  in  the  statements 
which  had  come  from  St  Helena,  were  found  great- 
ly to  preponderate  over  the  arguments  of  Napoleon's 
oompassionate  and  accompTiafaed  advocate,  Lord 
Holland. 

The  qoestion  came  befbre  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  18th  March,  iai7.t  Lord  Holland,  in  a  speech 
•of  great  good  sense  and  moderation,  disowned  all 
Ittempta  at  persuading  the  Houses  that  the  general 
line  of  policy  adopted  with  respect  to  Napoleon 
should  be  changed.  It  had  been  adopted  in  oontra- 
^ction  to  his  (Lord  Holland's)  sentiments,  hut  it 
had  been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  he  did  not 
hope  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  their  judgment.  But,  if 
the  cottflning^  Napoleon  waa^  as  bad  been  alleged, 
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a  measure  of  necesailXi  H  followed  that  _,. 

must  omit  what  necessity  had  created,  andof 'oonna 
that  the  prisoner  shoula  be  treated  with  lUo  nnn»* 
cessary  harshness.  His  lordship  did  not  presume 
to  state  the  reports  which  had  reached  him  as  abso- 
lute matters  of  fact,  but  only  as  rumours  which 
demanded  an  inquiry,  where  the  honour  of  the 
country  was  so  nearly  concerned.  Most  of  the  al- 
legations on  which  Lord  Holland  grounded  his  mo- 
tion, were  contained  in  a  paper  or  complaints  sent 
b)L  General  Montholon.  The  particulars  noticed  in 
this  remonstrance  were  circumstances  which  have 
been  already  adverted  to,  but  may  be  here  briefly 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  answers  V  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

Firsu  the  restrictions  upon  the  exercising  ground 
formerly  allowed  to  Napoleon,  was  allegea  as  a 
grievance.  '  The  cUmate  of  St.  Helena,  Lord  Hol- 
land admitted,  was  good,  but  his  lordshq)  com- 
Elained  that  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  where 
longwood  was  situated,  was  damp  and  unhealthy. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  house  was  also  com- 
plained of. 

Lord  Bathurst,  the  colonial  secretary  of  state,  re- 

£lied  to  this  charg&  that  the  general  accounts  of 
ongwood  described  it  as  healthy.  It  had  been  the 
usual  country  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
which  went  far  to  show  that  the  site  could  not  be 
ineligible.  The  situation  had  been  preferred  by  Na- 
poleon hbnseli^  who  was  so  impatient  to  take  posaee- 
sion  of  it,  that  he  even  wished  td  have  pitched  a 
tent  there  till  the  house  could  be  cleared  for  his  iis> 
ception.  The  restriction  of  the  bounds  of  exercise, 
he  explained  to  have,  been  caused  by  Napqloon's 
evincing  some  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  uih^ 
itants.  He  still  had  a  circuit  of  eight  milee,  within 
which  he  might  range  unattended  and  uncontrollea. 
If  he  wished  to  go  farther,  he  ¥fw  at  liberty  t^  tniv- 
erse  the  island,  upon  permitting  an  orderly  officer  to 
join  his  suite.  His  refusal  to  take  exercise  on  su^ 
term&  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Bri.lish  government:; 
and  if  Napoleon's  health  goSeiedjn.  conseqaenoe,  it 
was  the  result  not  of  the  regulations.  ,which  were 
reasonable  and  indispensable,  but  of  bis  own  wil- 
fulness in  refusing  to  comply  with  them. 

The  second  class  of  exceptions  taken  by  Lord 
Holland^  was  af;ainst  what  ho  considered  as  the 
harsh  and  iniquitous  restrictions  upon  the  exile's 
communication  with  Europe.  He  was  not,  his  lord- 
shi|>  stated,  permitted  to  obtain  bopk%  or  to  subscribe 
for  journals  and  newspapers.  All  intercourse  by  let- 
ter was  interdicted  to  the  distinguished  prisoner,  even 
his  wife,  his  chQd,  and*his  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tives. He  was  not  allowed  to  write  under  sesl  to  Ihe 
Prince  Regent. 

Upon  these  several  topics  Lord  Bathurst  answer- 
ed, that  a  list  of  books,  the  value  of  which  amounted 
to  1400Z.  or  1600t.  (which  General  Montholon  termed 
a  few  books,)  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Britain ; 
that  the  commissioners  put  this  list  into  the  bands 
of  an  eminent  French  bookseller,  who  bad  supplied 
as  many  as  could  be  obtamed  in  London  and  Paris, 
hot  several  of  them,  chiefly  woijks  on  military  mat- 
ters could  not  be  procuved.  The  volumes  which 
could  be  procured  had  been  sent*  with  an  apology  for 
the  omission  of  those  which  were  not  to  be  gotten; 
but  the  residents  of  Longwood  had  not  admitted  the 
excuse.  ResMctmg  the  permission  of  a  free  ^sub- 
scription by  Napoleon  to  journals.  Lord  Bathurst 
deemed  it^his  duty  io  place  some  restriction  upon 
that  species  of  indnlgenceb  attempts  having  been 
detected  to  establish  a,  correspondence  with  Napol^ 
on  through  the  medium  of  newspapers.  On  the 
subject  01  intercourse  with  Europe  by  letter.  Lord 
Bathurst  stated^  that  it  was  not  interdicted,  unless  by 
the  condition  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  elioald  previ- 
ously be  permitted  to  read  the  letter,  whether  of 
business  or  otherwise*  This  right.  Lord  Bathurst 
stated,  had  been  ezerdsed  only  by  tbe  governor  in 
person,  and  with  strict  delieaoy  and  feehng ;  and  he 
repelled,  with  the  most  flat  contradiction,  the  asser- 
tions of  Montholcm,  that  the  governor  of  St  Helena 
had  broken  open  and  detained  letters,  undsrnmteDM 
that  tlMqr  did  not  eons  thnmgh  the  ohannA  of  tin 
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UtajftA  minb|«r.  Lord  B^tlnint  9^d»  that  General 
Konmoloii  bad  been  challenged  by  Sir  HadBon 
Lowe  to  produce  a  alngle  inatance  or  such  tyranny 
^aymg  been  permitted,  out  that  the  French  general 
had  remained  silent,  the  assertion  being  absolutely 
ifillse.  All  the  letters  which  the  relatives  of  Napo- 
leon were  dinosed  to  send  through  his,  Lord  Ba- 
thuraf  8  office,lie  said,  should  be  instantly  forwarded, 
but  it  was  a  necessary  preliminary  that  such  should 
be  written.  Now,  a  letter  from  his  brother  Joseph, 
which  was  received  in  October  last,  and  instantly 
forwarded,  was  the  only  one  from  any  of  his  fami^r 
or  relativee  which  had  reached  the  office.  His 
lordship  then  ad^rted  to  the  reflation  which  en- 
acted, that  even  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  must 
pass  through  the  governor  of  St.  Helena's  hands  in 
an  open  dtate.  Lord  Bathurst  explained  that  the 
regulation  gave  the  governor  no  authority  or  option 
as  to  transmitting  the  letter,  which  he  was  directed 
to  forward  instan  tly.  The  rule  only  required  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  should  be.  privy  to  the  contents,  in 
order  that,  if  it  should  con  tarn  any  impeachment 
of  his  conduct,  his  defence  or  apology  mi^t  reach 
London  as  soon  as  the  accusation.  This,  nis  lord- 
flhip  remarked^  was  necessary,  in  order  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  m  redressing  a  complaint  of  a  grave 
character,  or  in  repelling  any  frivolous  and  unsub- 
atantlal  charge.  He  added,  that  should  any  sealed 
letter  be  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent  by  Napo- 
leon, he.  Lord  Bathurst,  would  have  no  hesitation 
to  open  it.  if  the  governor  had  not  previously  done 
80.  He  should  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  to  forward 
it  inatantly  as  addressed,  whenever  he  was  aoqaaint- 
eid  with  the  contents;  but  being  in  his  department 
rsK>ou0il}le  for  the  acts  of  the  sovereign,  he  would 
feel  it  his  ^  duty  to  make  himself  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  communication. 

Tbitdlft  Lord  Holland  touched  on  the  inadequacy 
of  the  sum  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  Napo- 
leon, and  on  the  unworthiness  of  making  that  ier- 
Bonage  contribute  to  bear  his  ovfn  charges.  The 
mkiiatora,  hia  lordship  stated,  havmg  placed  him  in 
a  aitnation  where  ^reat  expense  was  necesaanr, 
turned  routid  upon  him,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
himself  be  in  a  great  measure  at  the  charge  of  sup- 
porting it 

Lord  Bathurst  replied  bv  station  the  facts  with 
whteh  the  reader  is  already  acquamtied.  He  men- 
tioned, that  the  sum  of  80002.  had  been  fixed  upon 
aa  8^«q[uate.  after  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  nrst 
year;  and  that  it  was  increased  to  12M01.  on  the 
remonstrance  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  This  allow- 
anoe.  he  said,  was  the  same  given  io  the  governor, 
who  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  fVequent  entertainments. 
It  did  not  appear  to  government,  that  the  family  of 
Napoleon,  which  was  to  be  maintaoied  on  the  foot- 
ing of  that  becoming  a  general  officer  of  distinction, 
oiMfht  to  cost  more  than  that  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
who  actually  held  that  condition,  with  the  necessity 
of  discharging  the  expenses  of  his  stafii  and  all  other 
incumbont  disburfemen  ts.  He  gave  some  details  on 
the  subject  of  the  provisions  and  the  pellar,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  besides  the  inferior  species 
of  wina,  the  table  of  Napoleon  was  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  two  bottlos  daily  of  thoae  of  a  superior  quaUty 
for  each  individual. 

Lord  Holland  concluded  with  atating,  that  although 
Q«een  Mary  could  be  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  illustrious  Ehzabeth,  yet 
the  greatest  stain  upon  the  memory  of  the  latter 
aovexteign  was  not  the  unjust,  lor  unju§i  it  was  not, 
but  the  harsh  and  ungenerous  treatment  of  Mary. 
Be  retninded  the  House,  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered by,  posterity,  wliether  Bonaparte  had  been 
jutly  punished  for  his  crimes,  but  whether  Great 
BnlaiB  had  aoted  in  that  aeaerous  manner  which 
became  a  great  country.  He  then  moved  for  the 
rnNlnefioiiof  such  papers  and  eorrespondenee  be- 
twixt St  Hmena  una  the  BriUah  government,  aa 
should  seem  best  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  per- 
•Mud  treataieiit  of  Napoleon. 
-  It  may  be  obaenred,  that  in  the  bandid  and  liberal 
"^wanoer  in  whiah  Lord  Holland  stated  the  casOi  he 
mwA  iiil'into  a  oom^niaoD  mrfRvodimble  to  bb  own 


atgpm^t  To  have^rendend  the  eaie  of Maiy  {Ai» 
justice  of  which  his  lonnmip  admitted,  in  miefltioa- 
ing  its  generosity)  parallel  to  that  of  Napoleon,  twyy 
remarkable  circumstances  were  wanuna^  Firat 
Mary,  far  trom  being  at  war  with  Onsen  Hizabeiii^ 
was  ostensibly  on  the  roost  friendly  terms  with  that 
sovereign  when  she  took  refuge  in  England;  sec- 
ondly, the  British  ministry  teatified  no  deaikn  to 
finish  Napoleon's  confinement  by  cutung  off  hia 
head. 

Lord  Domley,  who  bad  concuned  with  Loid  Hot- 
land  in  desiring  an  inquiry,  now  considered  the  re- 
ports alluded  to  as  totally  refuted  by  the  candid  and 
able  statement  of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  wus  not  of 
opinion  that  Lord  Holland  should  preas  the  motion 
further.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham's  opinion  waa 
founded  on  the  broad  ground  of  Napoleon's  deliJi- 

fuencies  towards  Enrope,  and  England  in  particular. 
le  was  of  opinion,  that  every  degree  of  restraint 
necessary  to  prevent  his  escape,  should  oe  imposed 
and  enforced.  The  severe  and  close  durance  to 
which  General  Bonaparte  was  subjected,  was  not, 
his  lordship  said,  dictated  by  motives  of  revenge,  but 
of  security.  Jt  was  a  piece  of  political  josuoe  which 
we  owed  to  Europe,  and  the  defeat  of  which  would 
never  be  forgotten  in  this  or  in  any  other  state  of  (Jho 
civilized  world. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Holland  doea  not  a^ipear  to 
have  been  seconded,  and  waa  o^atiTed  without  a 
division. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  faflure  of  this  ef- 
fort in  the  British  Senate  had  a  deep  efllect  on  Napo- 
leon's spirits,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  ag^;ravated 
that  tendency  to  disease  in  the  stomach,  wmch  was 
suspected  to  nave  already  taken  place.  Nothing  ia 
better  known,  though  perhaps  few  things  era  mors 
difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  expbuned,  than  the  mys- 
terious eonnexions  betwixt  disttess  of  mixid  and  the 
action  of  the  digeative  powers.  Violent  sickness  ia 
produced  on  many  persons  by  extreme  and  a^ddea 
affliction,  and  almoat  every  one  feds  the  stomach 
more  or  less  aflfected  by  that  which  powei^Iy  and 
painfully  occupies  the  mind.  And  here  we  may  ado^ 
that  Lord  Holland's  kindneas  and  compassion  Hat 
so  great  a  man,  under  such  severe  drcumstano^ 
were  shown  by  a  variety  of  delicate  attentions  on 
his  part  and  that  of  his  lady,  and  that  tlv  aupplies 
of  booka  and  other  articlea  sent  by  them  throiigh 
the  For^n  Office,  where  every  focihty  was  afibrded 
for  the  conveyance,  continued  fix>m  tme  to  time  ti|> 

S've  Napoleon  assurance  of  their  aympathy.  '  But 
tough  he  grateftilly  felt  theu*  attentions,  nis  distress 
of  body,  and  perhaps  of  mind, .assumed  a  character 
incapable  of  receiving  consolation. 

This  unhappy  state  was  kept  up  and  prolonged 
by  the  extent  to  which  Bonaparte  indu^s^  }n  dMer- 
mined  opposition  to  the  varioua  regulations  respect- 
ing the  custodjf  of  his  person ;  on  which  subject 
every  (hiog  which  occurred  occaaioned  a  struggle 
acMiinsi  the  authority  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  or  a  new 
effort  to  obtjun  the  imperial  disth^ctions  which  he 
considered  as  doe  to  his  rapK. 

The  last  point  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
length  of  childish  extravagance.  It  was  necessary, 
for  example  that  Dr.  O'Meara  should  report  to  the 
govei^or  of  th^  island  the  atate  of  Ae  prisonef's 
health,  which  began  to  ^ve  room  for  aeriotu  appie- 
hension.  Nepqm>n  inanted.  that  when  thia  bulietiB 
was  rendered  in  writing,  <rMeara,  whom  he  eoa- 
sidered  as  in  his  own  service,  shotild  grve  htm  the 
title  of  emperor.  It  wna  in  vain  that  the  doctor 
remonstrated,  pleading  that  the  inatructioD^  of  gor- 
emmene,  as  w^l  aa  the  ordera  of  Lieut«i^nt-Oen- 
eral  Lowe^  prohibited  nim  from  usiogthii 'forbidden 
epithet ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  laet 

K availed  that  the  word  Personage  or  Patient  might 
substituted  for  the  ofTenaive  phraae  of  Chiurai 
BotmarU.  Had  thia  ingemous  device  not  been  r»- 
aorted  to,  there  could  have  b^o  no  comratipicatkm 
with  the  government  on  me  aobject  of  Napoleon'* 
heatih. 
The  physician  of  Ntpoleon  had  till  now  enjoyed 
r  olBoe.  His  heaU  waa  naiBmUy  eDundt 
e  many  peraona  Who  enloy  t|i»  Upwi  in^alt- 


and,  like 
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in&ble  advanta^  (he  €Z-emp^r  doubted  of  the 
healing  powers  of  medicines  which  he  never  needed 
to  use.  Abstinence  was  his  chief  reeouice  agaimt 
ptomach  complaints,  when  these  began  to  asmu  him, 
and  the  bath  was  frequently  resorted  to  when  the 
Dangs  became  more  acute.  He  also  held  it  expe- 
dient to  change  the  character  of  his  way  of  living^ 
when  he  felt  afTected  with  illness.  If  it  had  been 
sedentary,  he  rode  hard  and  took  violent  exercise  { 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  taking  more 
exercise  than  usual,  he  was  accustomed  to  lay  it 

Sside  for  prolonged  repose.    But  more  recently  he 
ad  not  the  wish  to  mount  on  horseback,  or  take 
exercise  at  all. 

.  About  the  26th  of  September,  1817,  Napoleon's 
health  seems  to  have  been  seriously  affected.  He 
complained  much  of  nausea,  his  l^s  swelled,  and 
there  w^re  other  un&tourable  symptoms,  which  in- 
duced hia  physician  to  tell  him  that  he  was  of  a 
temperament  which  reciuired  laxick  activity;  that 
constant  exertion  of  mind  and  body  was  indispen- 

Eable ;  and  that  without  ex^rciae  he  must  soon  lose 
iis  health.  He  immediately  declared,  that  while 
exposed  to  the  challenge  of  sentinels,  he  never 
would, take  exercise,  however  neoessary.  Dr.O*- 
Heara  proposed  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Bax- 
ter, a  medical  gentleman  of  eminence  on  Sir  Hod- 
son  LoWs  staE  **  He  could  but  aay  the  same  as 
you  do."  aaid  Napoleon,  "  and  recommend  my  riding 
abroad ;  nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  present  system 
conlmues,  I  will  never  stir  out."  Ai  another  tune 
he  expressed  the  same  resolution,  and  his  determin- 
ation .to  take  no  medicinea.  Dr.  O^tf  eara  replied, 
that,  if  the  disease  should  not  he  encountered  by 
remedies  m  due  time,  it  would  terminate  fatally. 
His  anawer  was  remarkable :  "  I  will  have  at  least 
the  consolation  that  my  death  will  be  an  eternal 
dishonour  to  the  Ea^h  nation,  who  sent  me  to 
this  climate  to  die  under  the  hands  ^f  *  *  *  *." 
The  physician  again  represented,  that,  by  neglecting 
to  take  mepicine^  he  would  accelerate  his  own  death. 
***niat  whjch  IS  written  is  writt^"  said  Napoleen, 
lookmg  up.    "  Our  days  are  nAoneL*** 

This  deplorable  and  desperate  conrse  seema  to 
have  been  adopted  partly  to  spite  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
partly  in  t)ie  recklese  feeljiigs  of  despondencw^  in- 
spired by  his  situation,  and  in  some  degree,  perhaps, 
waa  the  effiact  of  the  diaeaas  itself  which  must  ne- 
cessarily have  dismcuqed  him  to  motion.  Napoleoa 
might  altjp  hope,  that^  by  thus  threateniflfi^  to  injm« 
ins  health  by.forbeaivtg  exerei8B,.ho  mifyht  extort 
the  governors  aoqmeecepce  in  some  pomts  i^hich- 
were  disputed  betwixt  them.  When  ttie  govemsr 
sent  to  ott^  him  some  extension  of  his  riding  gfonad, 
and  Dr.  CrKeara  wiahed  him  to  profit  by  toe  per- 
mission, he  replied,  that  heehonki  be  insidted  by  the 
challenge  of  the  sentinels,  and  that  he  did  notchooaa 
to  submit  to  th»cs»ooeofthci|,govsmor,  who,  grant- 
ing an  indulgeAoe  one  day,  nu^t  recall  it  the  next, 
on  such  groujifis  as  tbese^^-wmclv  after  ell,  aaaount- 
ed  just  to  this,  that  bemg  a  pnaoneiv  and  one  of 
great  uaportanee,  he  was  pltosd  under  a  systetn  of 
vigilance,  rendeMd  mom  nocewaiy  by  the  constant 
mtngnea  earned  en  for  his  «aeape,^-did  he'fisel  han- 
nuAf  at  uhertr  to  negleiit  those  precaatioos  of  c^mv 
ciae  and  me(ficuM^.iHuoh  were  neeessary  ibk'  the  pie- 
aervation  of  his  heslth.  Hui  condaet  on  such  occa* 
sions  can  scarce.be  tensed  worthy  of  his  powerftd 
mmd;  It  resembled  toe  muoh  that  of  the  fro  ward 
chdd,  who  remses  its  food,  or  its  physic,  becaiias  it 
18  coniraaioted. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  O'lieara  firen  Napoleon^s 
person,  which  was  considered  by  him  as  a  great  i^- 
jury,  was  the  next  important  incident  in  the  mono- 
tony of  US  life.  It  seemi^  from  quotations  given 
elsewhere  in  tliis  volume  that  Dr.  O'Meara  had 
bem  lot  some  time  a  confidant  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
and  waa  reodmrneiided  by  him'  to  ministers  as  a 
person  by  whose  means  he  could  learn  what  passed 
mthe  fiunily  of  Napoleoa.  But  in  prooess  of  time, 
Pr.  O'Meara,  growing,  perhapi^  mors  intimate  with 
~  prisoner,  became  tmwillmg  to  supply  the  gov- 
If  with  the  information  oT  which  he  had  been 
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formerlv  profuse,  and  a  quarrel  took  j>laoe  betwixt 
lum  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  In  describmg  the  scenes 
which  passed  between  him  and  the  governor,  we 
have  already  said  that  Dr.  O'Meara  writes  with  a 
degree  of  personal  animosity,  which  is  unfavourable 
to  his  own  credit.  But  his  departure  from  S  t  Helena 
was  occasioned  by  a  warmer  mark  of  the  interest, 
which  he  took  in  Napoleon's  fortunes,  than  could  be 
inferred  from  his  merely  refusing  to  inform  Sir  Hud- 
son of  what  was  said  at  Longwood. 

Dr.  O'Meara  seems  not  only  to  have  taken  the 
part  of  Napoleon  in  his  controversies  with  the  gov- 
ernor, but  also  to  have  engaged  deeply  in  forward- 
ing a  secret  correspondence  with  a  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
ex-emperor's  agent  m  London.  This  appears  to 
have  been  cleany  proved  by  a  letter  received  from 
the  agent,  relating  to  large  remittances  of  money  to 
St.  Helena,  by  the  connivance  of  the  physician.t 
Under  such  suspicions.  Dr.  O'Meara  was  withdrawn 
by  the  governor's  majidate  from  attending  on  the 

?erson  of  Napoleon,  and  sent  back  to  England, 
f  apoleon  had  never  obeyed  his  medical  injunctions, 
but  he  complained  severely  when  he  was  recalled 
ftom  his  household ;  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
deqpriying  him  of  the  medical  attendant,  whose  pre- 
scriptions he  had  never  followed,  was  a  direct  and 
bold  step  in  the  plan  contrived  for  murdering  him. 
It  is  probable,  however,  he  regretted  Dr.  O'Meara's 
secret  services  niore  than  those  which  were  profes- 
sional. 

Sir  Hudson  Lew«  again  ofoed  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Baxter,  but  this  was  construed  at  Longwood 
into  an  adoitiQiial  o&nce.  It  was  even  treated  as 
an  offer  big  with  suspicion.  The  governor  tried,  it 
was  said,' to  palm  his  own  private  physician  upon 
the  emperor,  doubtless  that  he  might  hold  his  life 
more  eibetually  in  his  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  ministers  were  anxiona  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  which  could  prevent  complaints  on 
this  head.  "  You  cannot  better  fUlfil  the  wishes  of 
his  meJesty's  government,"  (says  one  of  Lord  Ba- 
thurst's  despatches  to  the  governor,)  '^  than  bv  givixuf 
effect  to  any  measnzo  which  you  may  oopsfder  oaT- 
calated  to  prevent  any  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  Gansral  Bonaperte,  on  account  of  any 
real  or^irapoeed  inadequair^  of  medical  attendance." 
Dr.  Stokoe,  sm^eon  on  board  the  Conqueror,  was 
next  called  in  to  visit  at  Longwood.  But  differences 
arose  betwixt  him  and  the  governor,  and  after  a  few 
visits  bis  attendance  on  Napoleon  was  discharged. 

Afier  this  peskid,  the  priKmsr  expresaed  his  deter- 
minalion,  wnatever  nuight  be  the  extremity  of  Ids^ 
cassk  not  to  permit  t»e  visits  of  ah  'Snglisl!  phytf^ 
dan ;  and  a  comaoisBion  was  sent  tei  Haiy  to  ohiiSM' 


a  msdicai  man  of  nepotation  from  seMe  ef  the  seai- 
insjdesin  that  oountry.  At  theaamCtlttie,  Nape^a. 
B»yrii4>«d  a  desire  to  have  the  oonmasy  of  a  GathoDc 
pnest.  The  proposition  for  this  puipose  came 
tfaroogh  his  anclew  Osffdinal  Feecb,  to  the  panel  gov- 
ernment, and  readily  received  the  essent  ef  the  Rrif- 
ish  nunistry.  It  would  appear  that  this  mission  had 
been  thooght  by  hie  holuMes  to  rssemblei  in  son^e 
degree^  these  sent  into  foreign  and  xnisbeHeving 
coontnes  i  liar  two  churohoien  were  despatched  to 
St  Hdena  instead  of  one. 

The  senior  ptisst,  Father  Bonavita,  was  an  elder 
ly  man,  subject  to  the  infirmkies  belonging  to  bis 
penod  of  lif&  and  broken  by  a  rmience  of  twenty 
six  years  in  Mexico.  His  spesoh  had  been  aflected^ 
by  a  paralytic  stroke.  BSs  feoommendation  to  the 
office  wUch  he  now  andertookf  was  his  havmg  been 
fiither  conftflsor  to  Napoleon'^B  mother.  His  com^ 
pamon  was  a  yevng  AbblS^  sailed  Yignali-t  Both 
were  aioos,  good  men,  well  ^alifiedi  doubUcMs.  to 
give  Nspoleon  the  eomlbrt  v?hieh  their  church  holds 
oDt  to  those  who  receive  its  tenets,  but  not  so  modi 

t  The  IsttoraUoded  toil  quoted  at  fhUkia^  in  tbe^Qatit^ 
RSffiMr.  foL  ttitt.  p.  SM topTsM  It  wsi  leeelfed  lAtt  Or. 
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t  r^  tamJEStSrOn isSkfa^ithe  Primannda,  ha eonld  not 
a»  MlbM.  iSiilQiia  In  wUeh  the  line  if  tobe fetoend. mnet^ 
eqeipeMd  efatlfiift  two  wim/kKuttm  i  end  tlw^lbU  TlkiiiK 
vriio  ud  MNne  ootione  of  nodieioei  wu  aUaehed  to  Boiwfjta. 
PiinoeM  Pauline  fSTBlMroook;  MuJameBlfreoneofherTmlete 
aad  tliu  a  Utile  ooloor  wee  fanned."— Antmrntatkl,  v.  L  »  ai 
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•o  to  reclaim  wtuderm  or  conflnn  those  who  might 
doubt  the  doctnnes  of  the  church. 

Argument  or  controversy,  however,  were  not 
necessary.  Napoleon  had  declared  his  resolution  to 
die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathem  He  was  neither  an 
inlidel,  he  said,  nor  a  philosopher.  If  we  doubt 
whether  a  person  who  had  conducted  himself  to- 
wards the  pope  in  the  way  which  history  records 
of  Napoleon,  and  who  had  at  one  time  been  excom- 
municated, (if,  indeed,  the  ban  was  yet  removed,) 
could  be  sincere  in  his  general  professions  of  Cadio- 
Ucismi  we  must  at  least  acquit  the  Exile  of  the  charge 
of  deUberate  atheaim..  On  various  occasions,  he  ex- 
pressed, with  deep  feelings  of  devotion,  his  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  the  great  tmth  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  religion  rests  i  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  detestable  doctrines  of  atheiBm 
and  materiaUsm  were  generally  current  in  France. 
Immediately  after  bis  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  First 
Consul,  he  meditated  the  restoration  of  religion  i  and 
thus,  in  a  mixture  of  feeling  and  of  poUcy,  expressed 
himself  upon  the  subject  to  Thibaud^u,  then  a 
counsellor  of  state.  Having  combated  for  a  long 
time  the  systems  of  modem  philosophers  uoon  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  worship,  npoh  deism,  natursl  religion, 
and  so  forth,  he  proceedied— "  Last  Sunday  evening 
in  the  general  adence  of  nature,  I  was  walking  m 
these  grounds  (of  Malmaison.)  The  sound  or  the 
church-bell  of  Ruel  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  renewed 
aU'the  impressions  of  my  youth.  I  was  profoundly 
affected,  such  is  the  power  of  early  habit  and  asso- 
•iatioojB ;  and  I  considered,  if  sudi  was  the  case  with 
net  what  must  not  be  the  effect  of  such  recollec- 
tions upon  the  more  simple  and  credulous  vulgar  ? 
Let  your  phUosophers  answer  that.  The  people  must 
have  a  religion."  He  went  on  to  state  the  tenns  on 
which  he  would  negotiate  with  the  people,  and  added, 

They  will  say  I  am  a  Papist— I  am  no  such  thing. 
I  was  a  Mahomedan  in  Egypt.  I  will  be  a  Cathohc 
here,  for  the  ^^Qod  of  the  people.  I  do  not  believe  in 
forms  of  religion,  but  in  the  existence  of  a  God  :'* 
He  extended  his  hands  towards  heaven—"  Who  is 
it  that  haa  created  all  above  tind  around  us  V** 
This  sublime  passage  proves  that  Napoleon,  (unfor- 
tanate.  in  having  proceeded  no  fiirther  towards  the 
Chnsiian  shrmeO  had  at  least  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  temple,  and  believed  in  and  worshipped  the 
Gnat  Father  of  the  Universe.  ' 

,Tbe  missbnaries  were  received  at  St.  Helena  with 
civihty,  and  the  rites  of  maaa  were  occasionaily  per- 
formed at  Longwood.  Both  the  clergymen  were  (piiet, 
vnobtmsive  characters,  confining  themselves  to  their 
HBligipus  dtttftM,  and  ahowini;  neither  the  abilities 
BOr  the  ao^vo  and  intrigomg  spirit  which  Protestants 
WBu>t  to  MUINIIO  to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

.  The  same  Tessel  which  arrived  at  Su  Helena  on 
the  18th  Smttmben  in  laig,  with  these  physicians 
for  the  mindy  brought  with  them  Dr.  F.  Aotommar- 
chi,  anatomic  pro-sector  (that  is,  assistaot  to  a  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy)  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Marie 
Neuve  at  Florence  attached  to  the  UnivenDty  of 
Pisa,  who  was  desiigned  to  supply  the  place  about 
t^  pnsonet's  person,  occupied  by  Dr.  OHeara,  and 
after  him,  prpviswnally  by  Dr.  Stokoe.  He  oootin- 
ued  to  hold  the  office  till  Napdeon'a  dsath,  and  his 
Account  of  his  Last  Moments,  a  woik  in  two  vol- 
nmei^  thouoh  less  intwaslinA  and  showing  Isr  less 
acttteaass  than  that  of  LasCasesL  or  of  CrMeara,  is 
vet  useml  and  entortaininft  as  delating  to  the  last 
days  of  so  extraordinary  a  person.  Dr.  Antommar- 
m  eeems  to  have  been  accoptablo  to  Napoleon,  and 
the  rather  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Corsica.  He 
brou^sht  also  news  from  his  family.  The  Princess 
Pauline  Borgheae  had  oflr0re4  to  oome  to  attend  lum. 

.Let her  remain  where  she  is,"  said  Mapoloon;  "  I 
wo]ild  not  have  her  witness  the  degradinir  state 
which  I  am  mduoed  to,andtheiiisnItsto  wnieh  I 
am  subjected.'' 

It  is  needless  to  resume  the  subject  of  these  al- 
loaod  insults.  They  consisted  in  the  precautions 
which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  deemed  himseS  obliged  to 
take  for  the  secnritir  of  his  prisoner;  partieulsrly  in 
reguumg  that  a  British  officer  should  be  regulariy 
•  Mteofm  NT  to  CoBHlat,  im  et  ISN. 


made  assured  of  his  being  at  Longvoodl.  and  that 
an  officer,  not  under  the  rank  of  captain,  should  at- 
tend him  on  the  exeuraions  which  he  proposed  to 
make  throogh  the  island.  On  these  subjectSi  Napo- 
leon had  made  his  mind  up  to  a  species  of  paaaive 
resistance  t  and  had,  as  we  have  aeen,  already 
expressed  himself  determined  to  take  no  exercise, 
however  indispensable  to  his  health,  unless  the  reg- 
ulations of  his  confinement  were  entirely  <fispeoeoi 
with,  or  modified  according  to  bis  own  pleasure. 
This  was  an  argument  oa  mt«ertoortitafR,  which 
must  have  given  the  governor  great  distress  and  un- 
easiness ;  smce,  if  the  health  of  the  prisoner  should 
fail,  even  though  it  was  through  his  own  wilfulness. 
Sir  Hudson  coidd  not  expect  that  his  conduct  would 
escape  censure.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  yielded  to 
this  species  of  compulsory  argument,  it  might  be 
carried  to  an  extent  altogether  mcqnsistent  with  the 
safe  custody  of  the  captive.  His  vigilance  waa  also 
sharpened  by  constant  reports  of  plots  fi>r  the  libera- 
tion of  Napoleon  {  and  the  sums  of  money  which  he 
and  his  family  had  at  their  command,  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  trust  (o  the  natural  seeuiiiies  of  the 
island.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  in  demanding 
aa  a  matter  of  right,  freedom  from  the  restricttona 
of  which  he  complained.  Napoleon  never  pmposed 
any  concessions  on  his  part,  by  ofier  of  his  parole  or 
otherwise,  which  might  tend  to  give  any  additional 
moral  assurance,  in  place  of  those  limitations  which 
he  deaired  to  have  removed.  Tet,  to  accommodate 
hunaelf  in  some  degree  to  his  prisoner's  obstinacr, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  content  that  the  British  om- 
oer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  on  the  presence  of 
Ni^ioleon  at  Loogwood,  should  only  be  nequred  to 
satisfy  himself  of  it  by  such  indirect  opportunities  as 
his  walking  in  the  garden^  or  appearing  at  the  win- 
dow, permitted  him  to  einpy,  and  on  such  occasions 
he  was  enjoined  to  keep  nis  own  person  concealed. 
In  this  way  there  were  daya  which  passed  without 
any  regular  report  on  this  most  important  point,  for 
which  Sh*  HudaoR  Lowe  would  have  been  highff 
responsible  if  an  escape  h^  been  effected.  Weneg 
to  refer  to  Dr.  Antommarchi's  work  for  instances  ox 
the  peculiar  and  grossly  indelicate  opportunities, 
which,  to  compound  between  the  neceasity  of  the 
case  and  the  obstinacy  of  Nfemoleon,  his  attendants 
took  to  make  his  person  visible  when  he  was  not 
aware  of  it.t 

Schemes  for  Napoleon^s  escape  were  not  wanting. 
A  Colonel  Laupie,  dietingidshM  aa  a  partisan  ofn- 
cer,  was  said  to  be  at  the  bead  of  an  attempt  to  carry 
him  off  from  St  Helena,  which  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  band  of  deaperadoes  ftom  America.  But  Na- 
poleon said,  he  knew  too  well  the  character  of  such 
adventurers  to  hope  to  profit  by  them.  Government 
had  other  informatiott  of  attempts  to  be  made  from 
America,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  proceeded 
to  any  serious  length. 

It  was  diilerent  with  themidertaking  of  Johnstone, 
a  aoMgider  of  an  unoommonly  resolute  character, 
and  wheee  life  had  been  a  tissaeof  desperate  risks.  He 
had  BMde  a  memorable  escape  firom  Newgate,  and 
had  afterward  piloted  Lord  Nelson's  vessel  to  the 
attack  of  Oopouinsn,  when  the  ordinary  masters 
of  the  ftse^aiid  pilots,  deeKned  the  taak.  Johnstone 
was  also  said  to  have  mecKtated  a  hcid  attempt  to 
cairy  off  BonaMrte  on  a  fttfmsr  occasion,  when  he 
trusted  himself  on  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Flnahiag.t  And  now  he  oertainlv  engaged  in  a 
p)ot  to  deliver  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  of  a  very- 
singular  kind*  A  submarine  vessel,  that  is,  a  ship 
capable  of  being  sunk  under  water  for  a  eeitain  time, 
andof  beuig  nieed  again  at  pleasure  by  disengaging 

t  tAntoiiunarohU  v.  ii.  p.  7L) 
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thar  wsra  to  row  acmt  the  MiflMt  toarirdi  flumnf , 
Kapotaoe  waa^proaeading  tUthir.  They  warn  to  toaiB  ibm  Bn- 
ptrial  baiae,  tbow  ev«ry  om.  tavs  MsmImb  Into  the  sea,  aad. 
mo<nina  Um  to  their  owa.  iipit  row-boat,  ware  to  poll  oat  and 
denter  aim  ep  to  tm  BAdni  aqaadroD,  liMi  aiifainf  off  tito  idaD4L 
It  ii  added,  tkat  Napoleon  took  tiie  atam  fiom  aeeliv ebS 
pwinff  ?eiT  ewiAly  tomudi  him.  aod.  oiderina  Ui  emw  to  pi| 
haider,  or  ghre  way.  •«  nje  eaUeo.  the  smuwer,  hiitead  of  w 
alBf  athwart  the  MRe.feDaBteni,  aod  llie  oppoebinitr  iiae  ke 
Va  do  not  taiow  thai  thete  k  any  food  aMhority  Ibr  Mi  siaiy. 
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certain  weightSi  was  to  be  the  means  of  eflecdng 
thifl  enterpnse.  It  was  thought  that  by  sinking  the 
vessel  (luring  the  daytime,  she  might  escape  the 
notice  of  the  British  cruisers,  and  Being,  raised  at 
night,  might  approach  the  guarded  rock  without  dis- 
covery. The  vessel  was  actually  begun  in  one  of  the 
boilding-yards  upon  the  Thames ;  but  the  pecuharity 
of  her  construction  having  occasioned  suspidons,  she 
was  seized  by  the  British  government. 

These,  and  others,  which  wc  could  name,  were 
Tery  perilous  and  wild  attempts,  yet  calculated  to 
keep  vigilance  alive ;  for  in  every  case  iii  which  great 
naturafdifficulties  had  been  surmounted  by  sucH  en- 
terprises, it  has  been  because  these  difficulties  have 
been  too  much  relied  upon.  But  while  8uch  preca- 
lious  means  of  escape  were  presented  from  time  to 
time,  the  chance  upon  which  Napoleon  secretly 
relied  for  release  from  hie  present  situation  was  van- 
ishing from  bis  eyes. 

His  case  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  incidentally  only,  on  the  12th  July,  1819.*  The 
subject  was  introduced  into  a  debate  on  finance, 
"when  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchinson  pointed  out  the  yearly  ex- 
pense of  detaining  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  which  he 
stated  to  amount  to  half  a  miliiun  sterling,  as  use- 
less expenditure  of  public  money.  In  this^statement 
he  received  no  countenance  from  any  one  except 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  'It  was  answered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Blxcheouer ;  and  the  expense  was  de- 
clared not  to  exceed  a  fifth  pan  of  the  &um  alleged. 
The  leading  members  of  Opposition  seemed  to  take 
no  interest  in  the  question  ;  and  it  was  believed  at 
St.  Helena,  that  Napoleon's  disopuointmenl  in  the 
hopes  which  he  had  entertained  of^  tluir  sirong  and 
overpowering  iukrposilion  in  his  behalf,  first  led 
to  hid  menial  depression  and  total  abaudoumeni  of 
hope. 

The  complexion  of  the  tim^s,  indeed,  hod  become 
such  as  to  strengthen  every  reusou  which  existed  for 
detaining  him  in  captivity.  The  state  of  England, 
owin^  to  the  discontent  and  suflerinMs  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,— and  more  especially  that  of  Italy, 
convulsed  by  the  short-lived  revolutions  of  Naples 
and  Savoy, — rendered  the  safe  custody  of  Napoleon 
a  matter  of  more  deep  import  than  it  had  been  at  any 
time  since  bis  fall.  What  the  effect  of  his  name 
might  have  produced  in  that  moment  of  general 
commotion,  cannot  bo  estimated,  but  the  conse- 

3uences  of  his  escape  must  have  been  most  formi- 
able. 

The  British  ministry,  aware  of  the  power  of  such  a 
spirit  to  work  among  the  troubled  elements,  anx- 
iously enjoined  additional  vigilance  to  the  governor 
of  St.  Helena: 

"  The  overthrow  of  the  Ne«politan  fforemnMOt,  the  revolntion- 
VT  ipirit  which  tnon  or  leie  preTuls  ovut  all  ItaJj.  and  the  doubt- 
ful BOLtB  of  France  itself,  must  excite  his  attcnuoii,  and  olearlr 
•how  that  a  crisis  is  fast  opproachin/^  if  not  already  arrivea, 
when  his  escape  would  be  productive  of  unportant  consequences. 
That  his  partisam  are  active  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  if  he  be 
ever  willinf  to  hazard  ibe  attempt,  be  will  never  allow  such  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  You  hiII,  therefore,  exert  all  your  atten- 
ten  in  watching  his  proceedinn,  and  call  upon  the  admiral  to  use 
mi  utmoat  vigilance,  as  upon  Uio  navy  so  much  must  ultimately 
depend.'*^ 

The  alarm  was  natural,  but  there  was  no  real 
canse  for  apprehension.  Politics  and  war  were 
never  more  to  know  the  powerful  influence  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  His  lost  hopes  aggravating  the 
progress  of  the  cTuel  disease,  which  had  its  source  in 
the  stomach,  it  now  affected  the  whole  frame,  and 
undermined  the  strength  of  the  constitution.  Death 
was  now  finally  to  terminate  the  fretful  and  degra- 
ding discussions,  by  which  he  inflicted,  and  from 
which  he  received,  so  much  pain,  and  to  open  the 
gates  of  a  prison,  for  which  Hope  herself  coidd 
scarce  present  another  key.  The  symptoms  of  dis- 
organization in  the  digestive  powers  became  more 
and.  more  alTparent,  and  his  reluctance  to  take  any 
medicme,  as  if  from  an  instinctive  persuasion  that 
the  power  of  physic  was  in  vain,  continued  as  obsti- 
nate as  ever.  On  one  of  the  many  disputes  which  he 
maintained  on  this  subject,  he  answered  Antom- 
marchi  s  reasoning  thus :— "  Doctor,  no  physicking. 

[Pari.  Deb.  vol.  il.  p.  16B9  1 
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We  arft,  as  I  already,  told  jou,  a  machine  made  to 
live.  We  are  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  such 
is  our  nature.  Do  not  counteract  the  living  principlo. 
Let  it  alone— leave  it  the  Uberty  of  defending  itself 
it  will  do  better  than  your  drugs.  Our  bodyiea 
watch,  that  is  intended  to  ^o  for  a  giTen  time..  The 
watchmaker  cannot  open  it ;  and  must,  on  handling 
it,  grooe  his  way  blindfolded  and  at  random.  For 
once  that  he  assists  and  relieves  it  by  dint  o^  tor- 
menting it  with  his  crooked  instruments  he  in- 
jures it  ten  times,  and  at  last  destroys  it."t  This 
was  on  the  Uth  of  October,  1820. 

As  the  ex-emperor's  health  grew  weaker,  it  cannot 
be  thouffht  extraordinary  that  his  mind  became 
more  and  more  depressed.  In  lack  of  other  meahs 
of  amusing  himself,  he  had  been  somewhat  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  pond  and  fountain  in  the 
garden  of  Long  wood,  which  was  stocked  with  small 
fishes.  A  mixture  of  copperas  in  the  ma  stick  em- 
ployed in  cementing  the  basin,  had  affected  the 
water.  The  creatures,  which  had  been  in  a  good  meas- 
ure the  object  of  Napoleon's  attention,began  tos/cken 
and  to  die.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance, and,  in  language  strongly  resembhng  the 
beaulitul  verses  of  Moore,  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
fatality  which  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  him.  "  Ev- 
ery thing  I  love — every'  thing  that  bclonsa  to  me,"  he 
exclftimed,  "is  immediately  sfruck.5  Heaven  and 
mankind  unite  to  afilict  me."ll    At  other  times  he 


lamented  his  decay  of  energv.  The  bed,  ho  said,  was 
now  a  place  of  luxury,  whicli  he  would  not  exchange 


1  energv. 

y,  whicrli 
for  all  the  thrones  in  the  universe.  The  eyes,  which 
formerly  were  so  vigilant,  could  now  scarcely  be 
opened.  He-  recollected  that  he  used  to  dictate  to 
four  or  five  secretaries  at  once.  "  But  then,"  he  said, 
"I  was  Xnnolcon — now  I  am  no  longer  any  thing 


my  strength,  my  faculties,  forsake  mc— I  no  longer 
live,  I  only  exist."ir  Often  he  remained  silent  for 
many  hour.s,  suffering,  as  may  be  supposed,  much 
pain,  and  immersed  in  profound  melancholy. 

About  the  22d  January,  1^21,  Napoleon  appeared 
to  rtHume  some  energy,  and  tp  make  some  attempt 
to  tonquer  his  disease  by  exercise.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  and  galloped,  for  the  last  time,  five  or  six 
miles  around  the  limits  of  Longwood,  but  nature  was 
overcome  by  the  effort.  He  complained  that  his 
strength  was  sinking  under  him  rapidly.** 

The  governor  had  already  transmitted  to  Britain 
accounts  of  Napoleon's  decay  of  health,  without 
having  it,  however,  in  his  power  to  ascertain  how 
far  it  was  real,  or  how  far  the  appearances  were  as- 
sumed. The  patient  woidd  neither  receive  the  visit 
of  any  EngUsn  surgeon  or  physician,  nor  would  he 
authorize  the  communication  of  Dr.  Antommarchi 
with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The  governor  was  obliged 
io  state  accountsof  the  prisoners  declining  health  as 
reports,  the  reality  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. The  generous  feelings  of  the  great  per- 
sonage at  the  head  of  the  British  government  were 
naturally  deeply  interested  in  thefate  of  the  prisoner, 
and  prompted  him,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  ana 
especially  by  expressions  of  his  own  sympathy,  to 
extend  such  hope  and  comfort  to  Napoleon  as  he 
could  be  supposed  to  receive,  under  the  necessity  of 
his  continued  captivity.  The  following  is  Lord  Ba- 
thurst's  despatch  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  dated  16th  February,  1821  :— 

"  I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  uiy  oonmunieatioo  to 
the  general  which  will  not  be  liable  to  misrepresentation ;  and 

I  f  Antommarchi.  v.  L  p.  S3S.  1 
i  lOttd.  V.  i.  p.  363.] 

P  "  Twas  e\'er  thus— from  childhood's  hour 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 

flowf 


I  never  loved  a  tree  on 

But  Mras  thn  first  to  fade  away." 

IT  TAnfommarchi.  v.  i.  p.  371.} 

'*  I"  He  repeated  the  attempt  three  or  four  timea,  and  with  as 
little  success.  '  I  how  see.'  said  he,  with  a  tone  of  afluctioa, 
'  that  ray  strenfth  forsakes  me.  Nature  no  looffer  answers,  aa 
formerly,  to  the  apoeals  of  my  will ;  violent  shocks  are  no  longas 
suited  to  my  debiHtatMl  frame :  but  I  shall  attain  the  end  I  pr»> 
pose  bv  moderate  exercise.'  On  the  foHowinff  day  the  empmr 
was  labouring  under  profound  depression  of  spirits  ;^he  sfiU  felt 
persuaded  that  exercise  would  save  him.  '  Biro,'  said  Montbolon, 
'  perhaps  the  see-saw  would  do  your  ma^ty  lood  ?'— '  Troe,  1 
will  try ;  have  one  airaofed.'  This  was  mimediataly  done ;  but 
this  motion  produced  no  fcvourable  effect,  and  ho  gave  it  u^**— 
Amtoioiakchx.  v.  i  p.  889.] 


UFE  OF  NiPOU&ON  BOKAPAMXB. 


:Sf  offab  dwfipiM  faMlSl«Te  not  beeo  raeei«iBd  witk  imMfar- 

aee.  Tou  wui,  Utenefam.  oonununjcato  to  Oeoenl  BoaaiMif* 
9  gnttt  intarMe  vbieh  nif  majesty  hu  takeo  in  the  r«cent  ao* 
Manti  of  Ua  indiaixwitioD,  aod  Ibe  anxiety  which  hit  m^JMty  Mm 
toafiMUm«««r7mli«foiwbichbuaititatJoa«dmtU.   Youwfll 

rue  Ofioml  Bonparte.  tliat  tbere  ii  Bo«Ueviatioa  which  can 
derived  ilrom  addiUonal  medical  aadatanoe,  nor  any  arranve- 
aaent  oooaiitnit  wIUj  the  safe  euatody  of  hia  penoD  at  m.  Helena* 
4aiKl  hia  nuaetr  camiot  now  hold  out  any  eqicctation  of  hii  re- 
Boval.)  wMch  hie  majaBty  m  not  moat  ready  and  deavoua  to  a^ 
txd.  You  will  not  only  npeat  the  onigr  which  haa  afaeady  beeo 
Bore  than  once  made,  of  sach  fiiither  medical  aaebtance  a*  the 
Uuid  dr  St  Helena  afibrda,  hut  you  will  five  hhn  the  option  of 
procurinc  the  attendance  of  any  oTthe  medioaJ  geatlcmen  who  are 
at  the  Cape,  where  there  ie  ooe,ai  Jaaat,  of  oooaiderahle  endDcnoe 
k  hia  pfofwaion :  and  in  eaae  of  any  wish  being  expteeaed  by  the 
aaneifU  to  receive  luch  aaaiatance,  you  will  comider  rauraeu  au- 
Qlerised  to  make  a  onaununication  to  the  Cape,  and  take  amoh 
ether  BMaauraa  aa  aoay  be  neoeaaaiy  to  aecure  the  immediato  at- 
teodaaoe  of  the  peraon  whom  the  general  may  name." 

Napoleon  had  not  the  ratiafacdonto  know  the  jn- 
terest  which  his  majesty  took  in  his  illness  which 
would  probably  have  anorded  him  some  gleam  of 
eonsolation.  The  tenor  of  the  letter  might,  perhaps, 
have  induced  him  to  think,  that  his  own  system  of 
pertinacions  contest  with  the.  authorities  under 
whose  charge  he  was  placed,  had  been  so  (tr  iniu- 
dicious,  as  to  lead  to  doubts  ot  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
Qider  under  which  he  was  dying ;  and  had  therefore 
been  one  great  cause  of  intercepting  the  sympathy, 
and  perhaps  the  relief  which  must  otherwise  have 
extended  itself  to  a  situation  so  well  deserving  of 
commiseration. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  disease  assumed  a 
character  still  more  formidable,, and  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi  became  desirous  of  obtaining  a  consultation 
with  some  of  the  English  medical  men..  The  empe- 
ror's aversion  to  their  assistance  had  been  increased 
by  a  well-meant  ofier  of  the  governor,  annoimdng 
that  a  physician  of  eminence  had  arrival  at  the 
island,  whom  he  therefore  placed  at  General  Bona- 
parte's devotion.*  This  proposal,  like  every  other 
advance  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  bad  been 
received  as  a  meditated  injury ;  **  He  wants  to  de- 
ceive Europe  by  false  bulletins,"  said  Napoleon  j  **  1 
will  not  see  any  one  who  is  in  communication  with 
him."t  To  refuse  seeing  every  physician  but  his 
own,  was  certainly  an  option  which  ought  to  have 
been  leCt  in  Napoleon's  choice,  and  it  was  so  left  ac- 
cordingly., fiut  in  thus  obstinately  declining  to  see 
an  impartial  medical  man,  whose  report  must  have 
been  conclusive  respecting  his  state  of  health,  Napo- 
leon unquestionably  strengthened  the  belief,  that  his 
case  was  not  so  desperate  as  it  proved  to  be. 

At  length  the  ex-emperor  consented  that  Dr. 
Antommarchi  should  consult  with  Dr.  Amott^  sur- 
geon of  the  .20th  regiment.t  But  the  united  opinion 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  could  not  overcome  the 
aversion  of  Napoleon  to  medicine,  or  shake  the  belief 
tf  biqh  he  reposed  in  the  gloomv  doctrines  of  fatalism. 
**  Quod  scnptom  Scriptum."  he  replied  in  the  Ian- 
guaJKe  of  a  Moslem :  *' All  that  is  to  happen  is  writ- 
fen  down.  Our  hour  is  marked,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
E9wer  to  claim  a  moment  longer  of  life  than  Fate 
as  predestined  for  us."! 

Dr.  Antommarchi  finally,  prevailed  in  obtaining 
admittance  for  Dr.  Amott  into  the  apartment  and 
presence  of  the  padent,  who  complained  chiefly  of 
Ms  stomach,  of  the  disposition  to  vomit^  and  defi- 
deney  of  the  digestive  powers.  He  saw  him^  for  the 
first  time,  on  2d  April,  1821,  and  continued  his  visits 
mnloi'ly*  Napoleon  expressed  his  opinion  that  his 
liter  was  afieeted.  Dr.  Amott's  observations  led 
him  to  think,  that  though  the  action  of  the  liver 
might  be  imperfect,  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  to  be 

*  Dr.  Shortt,  phyaieian  to  the  foreee :  who,  at  thta  time,  re- 

{laeed  Dr.  Baxter  aa  imncipel  medical  officer  at  St.  Helena,  and 
>  whom  we  have  been  obhced  ibr  much  valuable  iafbrmatioo. 

*  [Antomnaarchi,  v.  iL  p.  sa.] 

2  ("  1  aeised  a  moment,  when  the  emperor  waa  more  tranqnU. 
ta  haxard  a  few  woidt  about  the  neceaeitv  of  a  consultation.    '  A 

Ciwhation  l  what  would  be  the  oae  of  it  7  You  all  work  in  the 
k.  No  t  I  will  have  none  of  them.'  The  emperor  waa  warm, 
nad  I  therefore  did  not  inaiit  for  the  moment,  but  waited  until  be 
waa  more  calm,  when  1  acain  praaaed  the  anUject.  '  Tou  peraist,' 
•aid  be,  with  a  tone  of  kiodneaa :  '  oonmilt  with  tho  phyiVian  of 
the  Uand  that  you  eomfaler  the  moat  ikilihl.'  I  aooordfaigiy  ap- 
iUadtopr.  AmotL"— AMToanuBoai,  v.  ii.  p.  fiS.l 
I  llfaid.  v.  iL  p.  as.] 


looked  for  elsewhore.  And  here  it  is  to  ba  .  — 
that  Napoleon,  when  Dr.  Antommardu  ezpi 
doubts  on  the  state  of  his  stomach,  had  rei 
them  with  shatpness,  though  his  ovim  private  -^~;^ 
was,  that  he  was  amicted  with  ,the  disease  of  hm 
fadier.  Thus,  with  a  capricious  inconsistency,  nat- 
ural enou^to  a  sick-bed,  he  communicated  tosoine 
of  his  retinue  his  sense  of  what  disease  afiaictedhon^ 
though,  aihdd  perhaps  of  some  course  of  medicma 
being  proposed,  he  did  not  desire  that  his  stirgeon 
shoDlaknow his  suspicions.!!  From  the I6th  to  the 
24th  of  April,  Napoleon  was  engaged  from  time,  to 
time  in  making  his  testamentary  nequesta,  of  which 
we  shall  have  occanon  to  make  some  mention  here- 
after, as  illustradve  of  his  peculiar  character  and 
sendments.  On  the  day  last  mentioned,  he  was 
greatly  exhausted  hv  the  fadgae  of  writing,  and 
showed  symptoms  of  over-excitation.  Among  theas 
may  be  safely  included,  a  plan  whieh  he  apofce  offer 
reconcUing  all  reUgious  dissensions  in  France,  which 
he  said  henad  designed  to  carry  into  effect.  * 

As  the  strength  of  the  patient  gradually  sunk,  tho 
symptoms  of  his  disease  became  less  equivoeal,  nntii, 
on  the  2rth  April,  the  <yecdon  of  a  dark-ookwrod  fimd 
ff&ve  further  msight  into  the  nature  of  the  maiadf. 
Dr.  Antommarchi  persevered  in  attribudng  it  to  cli- 
mate, whidh  was  flattering  the  wish  of  thepetieiiti 
who  deshed  to  lay  his  death  upon  hia  confinement  at 
St.  Helena ;  while  Dr.  Amott  ^xprosaed  bis  NBUer 
that  the  disease  was  the  same  whieh  cat  off  ma 
father  in  the  pure  air  of  MontpeUier.  Dr.  Antom 
marchi.  as  osuslly  happens  to  thereporfer  of  adehate, 
silenced  his  antagonist  m  the  ai]giiment,  althoofai 
Dr.  Amott  had  by  this  time  obtained  the  paneurs 
own  authority  for  the  aasertion.  Upon  the  28(h  of 
April,  Napoleon  gave  instructions  to  Antommarchi, 
that  after  his  death  his  body  should  be  opened,  Iwt 
that  no  English  medical  man  should  touch  him  un- 
less in  the  caM  of  aaaiatenee  being  abaolntehr  naoca- 
sary,  in  which  case  he  gave  Antommaroni  leave  to 
call  in  that  of  Dr.  Amott  He  directed  that  h» 
heart  should  be  oooveyed  toPamia,  to  Mana  Lomaa ; 
and  requested  anxiously  that  his  stomach  abooJd  be 
pardcuiariy  examined,  and  the leport  transmitted  to 
his  son.  •'  The  vomiungs,"  he  said, "  which  sacceed 
one  another  without  intermption,  lead  me  to  snppoae 
that  the  stomach  ie,  of  all  m  v  organa,  the  moat  du- 
eased :  end  I  am  inchned  to  believe  that  it  is  attack- 
ed with  the  same  disorder  which  killed  mv  famo;— *I 
mean  a  soirrhus  in  the  pylorus.''  On  the  2d  May, 
the  padent  returned  to  the  same  interesting  subject, 
remmded  Antommarohi  of  hia  anxiety  that  the 
stomach  should  be  carefully  examined.  Hie  physi- 
cians of  MontpeUier  had  announced  that  theacirrbua 
in  the  pylorus  would  be  hereditary  in  my  family. 
Their  report  is,  I  believe^  in  the  haiMeof  Louie.  A^ 
for  it.  and  compare  it  with  your  own  obaervafloaa, 
that  1  may  save  my  son  from  the  sd&ringa  I  now 
experience." 

During  the  8d  May,  it  was  seen  that  the  life  of  N** 
poleon  waa  drawing  evklently  to  a  close ;  and  bia 
followers,  and  pardcuiariy  his  physician,  became  de- 
sirous to  call  m  more  medical  assistance  r— that  ol 
Dr.  Sbortt,  physician  to  the  forces,  and  of  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell, Buiseon  of  the  flag*ship,  was  referred  to.    Dr. 


«..   «.w  » .^ -jpaUeni)  to. give  — 

opinion  on  a  case  of  so  much  importance  in  itself^ 
and  attended  wilh  so  much  obscunty,  unless  he  wcra 
permitted  to  see  and  examine  him.  The  ofScers  of 
Napoleon's  household  excused  themselves^  by  pro- 
fessing that  the  emperor's  strict  commands  had  beca 
laid  on  them,  that  no  English  physician,  Dr.  Amott 
excepted,  should  approach  Iiis  dying  bed.  They  said, 
that  even  when  he  was  speechless,  they  would  bo 
unable  to  brook  his  eye.  should  he  turn  it  upon  tnem 
in  reproof  for  their  disobedience. 

About  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  the  priest 
Vignali  administered  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unc- 
don.    Some  days  before,  Napoleon  had  explained  ta 

n  Madame  Bertiand  menttooed  to  Dr.  Shortt  that  Miipolefla 
conceived  himself  dring  of  eaooer  in  the  attunack,  wfaidboie  asei 
aidered  as  a  mere  wmm. 
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him  the  manner  in  wliich  h^  desired  bun  body  thould 
l>e  lalf  am.  in  sCate^  m  an  apartment  lighted  by  torchr 
^  or  what  Oathonca  call  une  chambre  ardcnte.  "I 
«m'  nerther,"  he  said,  in  the  same  phrase  which  we 
h«ve  fbrmerly  quoted,  *'  a  philosopher  nor  a  phyai- 
^an.  I  belieVe  m  God,  ana  am  of  the  religion  of  my 
ftther.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  be  an  atheist 
I  was  born  a  Cathode,  and  will  folfil  all  the  duties  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  recerve  the  assistance 
which  it  administers."  He  theix  turned  to  Dr.  An- 
tommarchi,  whom  he  seems  to  have  sospected  of 
heterodoxy,  which  the  doctor,  however,  disowned. 
"  How  can  jou  carry  it  so  far  T*  he  said.  "  Can  you 
not  belieTe  m  Gk)d,  whose  existence  every  thing  pro- 
dahns,  and  in  whom  the  greatest  minas  have  be- 
lievedl"* 

As  if  to  mark  a  closing  point  of  resemblance  be- 
twixt Cromwell  and  Naiwleon,  a  dreadfal  tempest 
arose  on  the  4th  May,  which  preceded  the  day  that 
was  to  close  the  mortal  existence  of  this  extraordi« 
nary  man.  A  wOlow,  which  had  been  the  Exile's 
favourite,  and  under  which  he  had  often  ei^oyed  the 
fresh  breeze,  was  torn  up  by  the  hurricane  ;^  and 
ahnost  all  the  trees  about  Longwood  shared  the  same 
fate. 

The  Bth  of  May  came  amid  wind  and  rain.  Na- 
poleon's passttig  spirit  was  deliriously  engaged  in  a 
strife  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  elements  around. 
The  words  **iiie  iParmSe^"  the  last  which  escaped 
his  lips,  intimated  that  his  thoughts  were  watching 
the  current  of  a  heady  fight  About  eleven  minutes 
before  six  m  the  evenmg^  Napoleon,  after  a  struggle 
which  indicated  the  origmal  strengith  of  his  consti- 
tution, breathed  hla  last. 


Tss  officers  pf  Napoleon's  household  were  dis- 
posed to  have  the  body  anatomized  in  secret  But 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had:  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  re- 
"sponsibility  under  which  he  and  his  country  stood, 
io  permit  this  to  take  place.  He  declared  that  even 
^  he  were  reduced  to  make  use  of  force,  he  would 
ensure  the  presence  of  English  physidans  at  the  dis- 
section. 

General  Bertrand  and  Montholon.  with  March- 
and,  the  valet-de-chambre  of  the  deceased,  were 
present  at  the  operation,  which  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  May.  It  was  also  witnessed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Reads,  and  some  British  staff-officers.  Drs.  Thomas 
Shortt,  Archibald  Amott,  Charies  Mitchell.  Mat- 
thew Livingstone,  and  Francis  Burton,  all  or  them 
medical  men,  were  also  present  The  cause  of  death 
was  sufficiently  evident.  A  large  ulcer  occupied 
almost  the  whole  of  the  stomach.  It  was  only  the 
strong  adhesion  of  the  diseased  parts  of  that  organ 
to  the  ooncare  seiface  of  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  whjch, 
being  over  the  ulcer,  had  prolonged  the  patient's 
life  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  into  the  cavity  o(  the  abdomen.  All  the 
other  parts  of  the  viscera  were  found  in  a  tolerably 
healthy  state.  The  report  was  signed  by  the  British 
medical  gentlemen  present.  Dr.  Antommarchi  was 
about  to  add  his  attestation,  when,  according  to  in- 
formatnn,  which  we  consider  as  correct,  Ueneral 
Bertrand  interdicted  his  doing  so,  because  the  report 
was  drawn  up  as  relating  to  the  body  of  Otneral 
Bonaparte.  Dr.  Antommarchi's  own  account  does 
not,  we  believe,  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  British 
pronesional  persons,  though  he  has  drawn  conclu- 
sions  from  it  which  are  a;pparentiy  inconsistent 
with  the  patient's  own  conviction,  and  the  ghastly 
evidence  of  the  anatomical  operation.  He  eontinued 
to  insist  that  his  late  patron  had  not  died  of  the 
cancer  which  we  have  described,  or,  in  medical  lan- 
guage, of  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  nut  of  a  dironic 
^agiro  kepoHtU^  a  disease  be  stated  to  be  endemic 
m  the  island  of  St.  Helena  \  Although  we  do  not 
observe  it  asserted  or  proved  that  the  hospital  of  the 
island,  at  any  time,  produced  a  single  case  like  that 
of  the  deceased  captive. 

The  gentlemen  of  Napoleon's  suite  were  desirous 
that  his  heart  should  be  preaenred  and  given  to  their 
outody.    But  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  did  not  feel  him- 
•  UatammaraU,  r.  a  |k  us.] 
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^  e  agreed,  however,  tha  t  ,the  neart  ahoQla  fas  pttosl 
m  a  silver  vase,  filled  with  spiritS|  and  inteTTea  ahuog 
with  the  body ;  so  that,  in  case  his  insUUctidns  from 
home  should  so  permit,  it  might  be  afterward  -cUa» 
inhumed  and  sent  to  Europe. 
'  rnie  place  of  inter^nent  became  the  next  subject 
of  discussion.  On  tnis  subject  Napoleon  had  been 
inconsistent  His  testamentary  diqposttion  express* 
ed  a  wish  that  his  remains  should  be  deposited  on 
the  banka  of  the  Seine  j  a  request  which  he  oouid 
not  for  an  instant  suppose  would  be  complied  with, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  made  solely  for  th 
sake  of  producing  effect  The  reflection  of  an  in* 
slant  would  have  been  sufficient  to  call  to  recollep- 
tion,  that  he  would  not,  while  in  power,  have  diow- 
ed  Louis  XVIII.  a  grave  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  i 
nor  did  he  permit  the  remains  of  the  Due  D'Engtuen 
any  other  interment  than  that  assigned  to  the  poor* 
est  outcast  who  is  huddled  to  earth  on  the  spot  on 
which  he  dies.  But  neither  did  the  agitated  state  oi 
the  public  mind,  now  general  through  Italy,  i&Okmr 
mend  the  measure. 

A  grave  for  the  Emperor  of  Franc^  within  th^u 
limits  of  the  rocky  island  to  which  ti  s  last  yeara 
were  limited,  was  the  alternative  that  remamedf 
and  sensible  that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  he  - 
had  himself  indicated  the  spot  where  he  wished  to 
lie.  It  was  a  small  secluded  recess,  called  Slants 
or  Haines'  Valley,  where  a  fountain  arose,  at  which 
his  Chinese  domestics  used  to  fill  the  silver  pitchers 
which  they  carried  to  Longwood  for  Napoleon's  use. 
The  spot  bad  more  of  verdure  and  shade  than  any 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  illustrious  Exile  was 
often  accustomed  to  repose  under  the  beautiful  weep* 
ing  willows  which  overhung  the  qjring.  The  body, 
after  lying  in  state  in  his  small  bed- room.  durinj( 
which  time  it  was  visited  by  every  person  or  condi- 
tion in  the  island,  was,  on  the  8th  ot  May,  carried  to 
the  place  of  interment.  The  pall  which  covered 
the  coffin  was  the  militaiy  cloak  which  Napoleon 
had  worn  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  members 
of  his  late  household  attended  as  mourners,  and 
were  followed  by  the  governor,  the  admiral,  and  all 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  island.  All . 
the  troops  were  under  arms  upon  the  solemn  occa- 
sion. As  the  road  did  nOt  permit  a  near  approach 
of  the  hearse  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  party  ol 
British  grenadiers  had  the  honour  to  bear  the  coffin 
to  the  grave.  The  prayers  were  recited  by  the 
priest.  Aobg  Vignali.  Minute  guns  were  fired  from 
the  admiral's  snip.  The  coffin  was  then  let  down 
into  the  grav&  under  a  discharge  of  three  successive 
volleys  of  artillery,  from  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  A 
large  stone  was  then  lowered  down  on  the,  grave, 
ana  covered  the  moderate  space  now  sufficient  for 
the  man  for  whom  Eur6pe  was  once  too  little. 


CONCLUSION. 

AaaiTED  at  the  conclusion  of  this  momentous 
narrative,  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  pause  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  that  wonder- 
fiil  person,  on  whom  Fortune  showered  so  many 
favours  in  the  beginning  and  through  the  middle  of 
his  career,  to  overwhelm  its  close  with  auch  dew 
and  unwonted  affiictions. 

The  external  appearance  of  Napoleon  was  not 
imposing  at  the  first  sdanoe,  his  stature  being, only 
five  feet  six  inches  English.  His  person,  thin  in 
youth,  and  somewhat  corpulent  in  age,  was  rather 
delicate  than  robust  m  outward  appearance,  but  cast 
in  the  mould  most  capable  of  enduring  privations 
and  fatigue.  He  rode  ungracefully,  and  without  the 
command  of  his  horse  which  distinguishes  a  perfect 
cavalier  I  so  that  he  showed  to  disadvantage  when 
riding  beside  such  a  horseman  as  Murat.  But, he 
was  fearless,  sat  firm  in  his  seat,  rode  with  rapidity, 
and  was  capable  of  enduring  the  exercise  for  a  longer 
time  than  most  men.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  indifference  to  the  ^oahty  of  his  food,  and  h» 
power  of  enduring  abstinence.  A  morsel  of  foodf 
and  a  fiask  of  wine  bung  at  his  saddle-bow, 
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fehm'  eoHer  campaignfl^  to  support  him  for  days. 
Us  Utter  wari,''  fie  -more  uemiently  used  a  car- 
riagis ;  not,  as  has  been  sonnieed,  from  any  particolar 
Umees,  but  from  feeUng  in  a  frame  so  constantly  in 
exercise  the  premature  effects  of  a^. 

The  countenance  of  Napoleon  is  familiar  to  al- 
most every  one  from  description,  and  the  portraits 
wfaith  are  found  everywhere.  The  dark-brown 
hair  bore  little  marks  of^the  attentions  of  the  toilet. 
The  shape  of  the  countenance  approached  more 
than  is  usual  in  the  human  race  to  a  square.  His 
eyes  were  gray,  and  fall  of  expression,  the  pupils 
rather  lann^  and  the  eyebrows  not  very  strongly 
marked,  ^ne  brow  and  upper  port  of  the  counte- 
nance was  rather  of  a  stem  character.  His  nose  and 
mouth  were  beautifully  formed.  The  upper  lip  was 
^ery  short.  The  teetn  were  indifTerenr,  but  were 
little  shown  in  speaking.*  His  smile  possessed  un- 
common sweetness,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  ir- 
resistible. The  complexion  was  a  clear  olive,  other- 
Wise  in  general  colourless.  The  prevailing  character 
of  bis  eoontenance  was  gi-ave,  even  to  melancholy; 
but  without  any  signs  of  seventy  or  violence.  After 
^ath,  the  placidity  and  dignity  of  expressions  which 
oontmued  to  oc(;iipy  the  features,  rendered  them 
emimntly  beautiful,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
looked  on  them. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  exterior.  His  personal  and 
private  character  was  decidedly  amiable,  excepting 
m  one  particular.  His  temper,  when  he  received, 
or  thought  he  received,  provocation,  especially  if  of 
a  personal  character,  was  warm  and  vindictive.  He 
was,  however,  placable  in  the  case  even  of  his  ene- 
mies, providing  that  they  submitted  to  his  mercy ; 
but  he  had  not  that  species  of  generosity  which  re- 

3>ects  the  sincerity  of  a  manly  and  fair  opponent. 
n  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  a  more  liberal  re- 
warder  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends.  He  was 
an  excellent  husband,  a  kind  relation,  and,  unless 
when  state  policy  intervened,  a  most  affectionate 
brother.  Generol  Gourgaud,  whose  communica- 
tions were  not  in  every  case  to  Napoleon's  advan- 
tage, states  him  to  have  been  the  best  of  masters, 
labouring  to  assist  all  his  domestics  wherever  it  lay 
in  his  power,  giving  them  <he  highest  credit  for 
such  talents  as  they  actually  possessed,  and  impu- 
ting, in  some  instances,  good  qualities  to  such  as  had 
them  not. 

There  was  gentleness,  and  even  softness,  in  his 
character.  He  was  affected  when  he  rode  over  the 
fields  of  battle,  which  his  ambition  had  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  seemed  not  only 
desirous  to  relieve  the  viciim8,--issuing  for  that 
purpose  dircciions,  which  too  often  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  obeyed,— but  showed  himself  subject 
to  the  influence  of  that  moreHcute  and  imaginative 

Secies  of  sympathy,  which  is  termed  sensibility, 
e  mentions  a  circumstance  which  indicates  a  deep 
■ense  of  feeling.  As  he  passed  over  a  field  of  bat- 
tle in  Italy,  with  some  of  his  generals,  he  saw  a 
houseless  dog  lying  on  the  body  of  his  slain  master. 
Tlie  creature  came  towards  them;,  then  returned  to 
the  dead  body,  moaned  over  it  pitifully,  and  seemed 
to  ask  their  assistance.  **  Whether  it  were  the  feeU 
ing  of  the  moment,'*  continued  Napoleon,  "the 
scene,  the  hour,  or  the  circumstance  itself^  I  was 
never  so  deeply  affected  by  any  thing  which  I  have 
Been  upon  a  field  of  battle.  That  man,  I  thought 
has  perhaps  had  a  house,  friends,  comrades,  ana 
here  he  lies  deserted  by  every  one  but  his  dog.  How 
mysterious  are  the  impressions  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ject !  I  was  in  the  haoit,  without  emotion,  of  order- 
mg  battles  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  could  look  with  a  dry  eye  on  the  execu- 
tion of  mancBUvres  which  must  be  attended  with 
much  loss;  and  here  I  was  moved— nay.  painfully 
anected — ^by  the  cries  and  the  grief  of  a  dog.  It  is 
certain  that  at  the  moment  I  should  have  been 
more  accessible  to  a  suppliant  enemy,  and  could 
better  understand  the  conduct  of  Achilles  in  restor- 
ing the  body  of  Hector  to  the  tears  of  Priam."t    The 

•^▼hm  at  8t  Hekna,  he  wu  nracb  troiMed  with  toothtehe 
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anecdote  at  once  shows  that  Napoleon  posoeesed  m 
heart  amenable  to  humane  faelings,  ana  that  thsy 
were  usually  in  total  subjection  to  the  stem  precepts 
of  miUtarv  stoicism.    It  was  his  common  and  «x- 

Eressive  phrase,  that  the  heart  of  a  politician  should 
e  in  his  head ;  but  his  feelings  sometimes  surprised 
him  in  a  gentler  mood. 

A  calculator  by  nature  and  by  habit,  Napoleoa 
was  food  of  order,  and  a  friend  to  that  moral  con- 
duct in  which  order  is  best  exemplified.  The  libels 
of  the  day  have  made  some  scandalous  averments 
to  the  contrary,  but  without  adequate  foundation. 
Napoleon  respected  himself  too  much,  and  imder- 
stood  the  value  of  public  opinion  too  well,  to  have 
plunged  into  general  or  vague  debaucherv. 

Considering  bis  natural  disposition,  then,  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  if  Napoleon  had  continued  in  the 
vale  of  private  life,  and  no  strong  temptation  of  pas- 
sion or  revenge  had  crossed  his  path,  ne  muai  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  one  wnose  friendship  was 
every  way  desirable,  and  whose  enmity  it  was  not 
safe  to  incur. 

Bift  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  times,  and  ths 
elasticity  ot  his  own  great  talents,  both  military  and 
pohiical,  raised  him  with  unexampled  celerity  to  a 
sphere  of  great  power,  and  at  least  equal  tempta- 
tion. Ere  we  consider  the  use  which  ne  made  of 
his  ascendency,  let  us  briefly  review  the  causes  by 
which  it  was  accomplished. 

The  consequences  of  the  Revolution,  howeyei 
fatal  to  private  families,  were  the  means  of  fiU'tpR 
the  camps  of  the  nation  with  armies  of  a  descri^ 
tion  which  Europe  had  n6ver  seen  before,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  never  witness  again.  •There  was 
neither  safety,  honour,  nor  almost  subsistence,  in 
any  other  profession  than  the  mihtary ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  became  the  refuge  of  the  b^t  and  bravest 
of  the  youth  of  France,  until  the  arnay  ceased  to 
consist,  as  in  most  nations,  of  the  miserable  and 
disorderly  class  of  the  community,  but  was  levied  in 
the  body  and  bosom  of  the  state,  and  comix>fied  of 
the  flower  of  France,  whether  as  regarded  heaiih»^ 
moral  qualities,  or  elevation  of  mind.  With  such 
men,  the  generals  of  the  republic  achieved  many  and 
great  victories,  but  without  being  able  loensure  cor- 
responding advantages.  This  may  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  occasioned  by  the  dependance  in 
which  these  leaders  were  held  by  the  various  ad- 
minis  t^^a  tors  of  the  republic  at  home — a, dependance 
accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  having  recourse- 
to  those  in  power  at  Paris,  for  the  means  of  paying 
and  supporting  their  armies.  From  the  time  that 
Napoleon  passed  the  Alps,  he  inverted  this  stat^  of 
things;  and  made  the  newly  conquered  countries- 
not  only  maintain  the  army  by  means. of  contribu- 
tions and  confiscations,  but  even  contribute  to  sap- 
port  the  government.  Thuswsr,  which  had  hither- 
to been  a  burden  to  the  repubUc^  became  in  his  hands 
a  source  of  public  revenue ;  while  the  youthful  gen- 
eral, contributing  to  the  income  of  the  state,  on 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  dependant,  was 
enabled  to  assert  the  freedom  at  which  he  speedily 
aimed,  and  correspond  with  the  Directory  upon  a 
footing  approachinjg  to  equality.  His  talents  as  a 
soldier,  and  situation  as  a  victorious  general,  sboo 
raised  him  from  equality  to  pre-eminence.  . 

These  talents  applied  not  less  to  the  genera]  ar^ 
rangements  of  the  campaign,  than  to  the  disposi- 
dons  for  acmal  battle.  In  each  of  these  great  depart- 
ments of  war,  Napoleon  was  not  merely  a  pupil  ot- 
the  most  approved  masters  of  the  art,— he  was  an 
improver,  an  innovator,  and  an  inventor. 

In  strategy,  he  applied  upon  a  gigantic  scale  the 
principles  upon  which  Frederick  of  Prussia  had 
acted,  and  gained  a  capital  or  a  kingdom,  when 
Frederick  would  have  won  a  town  or  a  provinM. 
His  system  was,  of  course^  that  of  assembhog  the 
greatest  possible  force  of  his  own  upon  the  vulnera- 
ble point  of  the  enemy's  position,  paralvzing,  per- 
haps, two  parts  of  their  army^  while  no  cut  the 
third  to  pieoea,  and  then  following  up  his  n<>eitKn- 
by  destroyina  the  remainder  in  detail.  For  tnia  pur*' 
pose,  he  taught  generals  to  divide  their  armies  upon 
the  march,  with  a  view  to  celerity  of  movemeot  and 
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fktiUty  of  soppSy;  and  ta  mute  ibma  at  the  momeikt 
of  oontwt,  wfaflie  an  attack  mmM  be  most  feebly 
reeiMed,  beoa^M  least  ezpeeted.  Fw  this,  alao,  he 
flnt  threw  ante  all  eMcica  of  bagnifn  which  could 
poenbly  be  diepeoaed  withi-aupplied  the  want  of 
magaxines  by  the  contfibutions  exacted  frooi  the 
county,  or  collected  from  individaals  by  a  regular 
eystein  of  marauding— discontinued  theuseof  tents, 
aiid  trusted  lo  bitoaateking  with  his  soldiBrs,  where 
hamlets  oonld  not  be  liMindl  and  there  was  no  time 
to  erect  huts.  His  system  was  ruinous  in  point  of 
lives,  £or  even  the  sulttajy  hospitals  were  often  dis- 
penaed  with ;  but  although  Moreau  termed  Napoleon 
a  conqueror  at  the  rate  oC  ten  thousand  men  a  day, 
yet  the  sacri^ce  for  a  length  of  time  uniformly  at- 
tained the  object  for  which  it  was  desi^msd.  The 
enemy  who  had  remained  in  their  extansirs  canton- 
ments, distracted  by  the  rsporls  of  vaiions  columns 
moving  in  difierent  directionsi  were  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  united  force  of  the  French,  which 
had  formed  a  junction  wheie  and  when  it  was  least 
eipected.  Iiwaa  not  till  they  had  acquired  the  art 
of  withdrawing  from  his  attack  so  soon  as  made, 
that  the  allies  learned  to  oefoat  the  efforts  of  his 
moveable  columns. 

'  Napoleon  was  not  less  original  as  a  tactician  than 
as  a  strategist.  His  manmuvres  od  the  field  of  bat- 
tle had  the  promptness  and  decision  of  the  thunder- 
boll.  In  (he  actual  shock  of  conflict,  as  in  the  prep- 
arations which  he  made  for  bringing  it  on,  his  oo- 
jeci  was  to  amuse  tho  enemy  upon  many  points. 
while  he  oppressed  one  by  an  unexpected  force  ot 
numbers.  The  breaking  through  the  lin^  the  turn- 
ing of  a  flank,  which  had  been  his  object  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fight,  lay  usuaUy  disguised 
under  a  great  number  of  previous  demonstraiions, 
and  was  not  attempted  until  both  the  moral  nnd 
physical  force  of  the  enemy  was  impaired  by  the 
length  of  the  combat.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
broiK?ht  up  his  guards,  who,  impatient  of  inactiv- 
ity, had  been  held  in  readiness  for  hours,  and  now, 
springing  forward  like  wolf-dogs  from  the  leash, 
had  thc^  glorious  task,  in  which  they  rarely  foiled, 
of  deciding  the  long-sustained  contest.  It  may  be 
added,  as  further  cnaracteristic  of  his  tactics,  ihat 
he  preferred  employing  the  order  of  the  column  to 
that  of  (he  line ;  perhaps  on  account  of  tho  faith 
which  he  might  rest  in  the  extreme  valour  of  the 
French  officers  by  whom  the  column  was  headed. 

The  interest  which  Napoleon  preserved  in  the 
French  soldiers'  aflectiou  by  a  frequent  distribution 
of  pnzes  and  distinctions,  as  well  as  by  his  famUiar 
notice  of  their  persons,  and  attention  to  their  wants, 
jomed  to  his  possession  of  absolute  and  independent 
commanH^  rendered  it  no  diflicull  matter  for  him  to 
secure  their  sqpport  in  the 'revolution  of  the  eigh- 
t^nth  Brumaire,  and  in  placing  him  at  the  bead  of 
affa^.  Most  part  of  the  nation  were  heartily  tired 
by  this  time  of. the  continually  unsettled  state  of  the 
government,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  had 
expenenced,  from  the  visionary  speculations  of  the 
OirondistB,  the  brutal  and  bloody  ferocity  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  sordid  and  undecided  versatility 
and  imbactiity  of  the  Directoiv;  and  the  people  in 
^neral  desired  a  settled  form  of  government,  which, 
u  less  free,  should  be  more  stable  in  duration,  and 
better  calculated  to  assure  to  individuals  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  of  pcrsbnal  freedom,  than  those 
which  had  followed  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy. 
A  successful  general,  of  a  character  more  timid,  or 
cottacKmce  more  tender  than  that  of  Napoleon, 
might  have  attempted  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. But  Napoleon  foresaw  the  diflSculties  which 
would  occur  by  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  recall  of 
the  emigrants  to  the  assurance  of  the  national 
sales,  snd  concluded,  that  the  parties  which  tore 
France  to  pieces  would  be  most  readily  amalgamated 
together  under  the  authority  of  one,  who  was  in  a 
great  measure  a  stranger  to  them  all. 

Amved  at  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  to  a 
neigbt  that  dassles  and  confounds  so  many,  Napo- 
leon seemed  only  to  occupy  the  Station  for  which  he 
was  born,  to  which  his  peculiar  powers  adapted  him, 
and  his  brUhant  career  of  success  gave  him,  under 
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all  ciraRnstttidSB,  an  imsitftibld  clahn.  Bb  cohtin- ' 
ned|  therefore,  with  a  calm  ndnd  and  enHghtened' 
wisdom,  to  consider  the  mesns  of  rendenng  his  ' 
power  stable,  of  destroying  the  republican  impulse 
and  sstabHshinif  a  monarchy,  of  which  be  destined 
himself  to  be  the  monarch.  To  roost  'men  the  at- 
tempt to  revive,  in  favoor  of  a  nuhtary  adventurer,  s 
form  of  goverament,  which  had  been  rejected  by 
what  seoned  the  voice  of  the  nation  with  univereal 
aeolaim,  wonld  have  appeared  an  act  of  desperation. 
T)ie  partisans  of  the  Republic  were  able  statesmen, 
and  men  of  superior  talent,  accustomed  also  to  rule 
the  fieresi  democracy,  and  organise  those  intrigues 
which  had  overthrown  crown  and  altar;  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  men  would,  were  it 
but  for  sham0*s  sake^  have  seen  their  tan  years'  la- 
bonr  at  once  awspt  away  by  the  swoid  of  a  young 
though  sucoessAil  general. 

But  Napoleon  knew  himself  and  them ;  ai»d  felt 
the  confidence,  that  those  who  had  been  associates 
in  the  power  acquired  by  former  revolutions,  must  be 
now  content  to  sink  into  the  instruments  «f  his  ad- 
vancement,  and  the  snbordiaate  agents  of  his  author- 
ity,, oontented  with  such  a  share  of  spoil  as  that  with  a 
wnieh  the  Hon  rewards  the  jackal .  # 

To  the  kingdom  at  large,  upon  every  new  stride 
towards  power,  he  showed  thecerdficiAe  of  superior 
efllcBCy>guorantied  by  the  most  signal  success  9  and 
be  assumed  the  empire  of  &ance  under  ths  proud  * 
title,  Deiur  dignianmo.  Neither  did  his  actions  op 
to  this  point  encourage  any  one  to  challenge  tha 
defects  or  flaws, of  his  title.  In  practice,  his  gov- 
ernment was'  brilliant  aWoad,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, liberal  and  moderate  at  home.  The  abominti- 
ble  murder  of  the  Due  d'finghien  showed  the  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  a  savage:  but  in  general  the-  pubUe 
actions  of  Napoleon,  at  the  commencemeBt  of  his  pa- 
reer,  were  highly  laudable.  The  battle  of  Marengo^ 
with  its  consequences,— tho  softening  of  civil  dis- 
cord,  the  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  recall  of  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants,  and 
the  revivification  of  National  Juri^Mudence^ — were 
all  events  calculated  to  flatter  the  imagination,  and 
even  gain  the  affections  of  the  people. 

But,  with  a  dexterity  pecuharto  himself,  Napoleon- 
proceeded,  while  abofisning  the  Repubhc,  to  press 
into  his  service  those  very  democraticul  principles 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  Revolution,  and  encour- 
aged the  attempt  to  found  a  commonwealth.  His 
ea^anity  had  not  foiled  to  observe,  that  the  popular 
objections  to  the  ancient  government  were  founded 
less  upon  any  objection  to  tho  royal  authority  in  it- 
self^ than  a  dislike,  amounting  to  detestation,  of  the 
privileges  which  it  allotted  to  the  nobles  ana  to  ths 
clergy,  who  held,  from  birth  and  office,  the  right  tst 
fill  the  superior  ranks  in  every  profession,  and  barred 
the  competition  of  all  others,  however  above  them 
in  merit  When,  therefore,  Napoleon  constructed 
his  new  form  of  monarchical  government,  he  wisely 
considered  that  he  was  not,  like  hereditary  monarchy 
tied  down  to  any  particular  rules  arising  out  of  an- 
cient usage,  but,  being  himself  creator  of  the  powes 
which  he  wielded,  he  was  at  liberty  to  model  it  ac- 
cording to, his  own  pleasure.  He  had  been  raised 
also  so  easilv  to  the  throne,  by  the  general  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  merits,  that  he  baa  not  needed  the 
assistance  of  a  party  of  his  own ;  consequently,  be- 
ing unfettered  by  previous  engagements,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  gratifying  old  partisans,  or  acquiring 
new  ones,  his  conduct  was  in  a  very  unusual  degree 
free  and  unlimited. 

Having,  therefore,  attained  the  summit  of  human 
power,  he  proceeded,  advisedly  and  deliberately,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  throne  on  the  democratic 
principle  which  had  opened  his  own  career,  and 
which  was  the  throwing  open  to  merit,  though  with 
out  further  title,  Uie  road  to  success  in  every  depart 
ment  of  the  state    This  was  the  secret  key  of  Na 
poleon's  policy ;  and  he  was  so  well  aided  in  the  U8% 
of  it,  by  acute  perception  of  the  character,  as  well  aa 
by  go<Ml  nature  and  good  foeling,  (both  of  which,  m 
his  cooler  moments,  he  possessed,)  that  he  never, 
through  all  his  vicissitudes,  lost  an  oppormnity  of 
conciliating  and  pleasing  the  multitude  by  svindng 
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a  waU-^iiiifdi  attMrtion  to „ 

talent.*  To  thia  bis  con^eraatioD  parpecaany  ailti- 
dod-i  aiid  Sot  this  he  clainwi  and  iaaniitled  to*  uia 
nigheat  praiae.  We  have  litue  heaitation  in  repeat- 
jxM,  that  it  was  thua  opening  a  full  careet*  to  tatol 
of  f  very  kind,  which  waa  the  key-atone  of  hia  UffOr 
taUoEL  add  the  maia  louadatioo  of  hia  power.  Uot- 
happi^,  hia  love  of  medL  and  diapoaitioa  to  reward 
It,  were  not  founded  eKcmaively  upon  a  patnotic  at- 
tentioato  thepublio  welfiuoi  far  leaa  on  a  purdy  he- 
nevolent  desire  io  leward  what  waa  praiaeworthy ; 
but  iq)qn  a  principle  «f  aelfiah  poliey,  to  which  must 
beaacribeda^iveatpaftof  hia  sueoe88|  no  antall  por* 
tion  of  hia  naafiirciinea,  and  almoat  ail  hia  poliiiea} 
Crimea 

We  have  fuoted  ekewfaere  the  daaoriptioo  given  of 
the  emperor  by  hia  btotlMr  liachan,  m  a  moment 
probably  of  apleen,  but  which  has  been  nevertheisBS 
confirmed  by  almoat  all  the  peraona  habitually  ooft- 
veraant  witn  Napokpii,  at  wboan  we  have  faiad  an 
oi^rtasity  of  making  inquirida.  "Hsa  conduct," 
said  hia  brother,  **  is  entirely  regulated  by  hia  poliey, 
and  hia  poiicv  is  altogether  founded  upon  egotiam." 
No  naiL  perhaps,  ever  poasessbd.  (imaer  the  reattio- 
tiona  to  be  preaently  .mentioned,)  so  intense  a  pro- 
portion of  that  selmBfa  piiocble  which  ia  aoconnnon 
to  bomani^.  it  was  planted  by-  nature  in  hia  heart, 
and  hoorianied  by  the  half  monastic^  half  nU^ry 
education,  which  so  earlyyKpareted  hrni  from  sodal 
ties  I  it  was  encouraged  by  the  consciousneaa  ofpos- 
sessmg  talents  which  rendered  him  no  mate  fi>r  the 
ordinary  men  among  whom  his  lot  seemed  oast ; 
and  became  a  confimied  habit,  by  the  desolate  con- 
dition in  which  he  atood  at  his  fliat  outset  in  life, 
without  ftiend,  protector,  or  patron.  The  praiae,  the 
promotion  he  reosived,  were  given  to  hia  genius,  not 
to  his  peraon;  aad  he  who  waa  conscious  of  having 
forced  hia  own  way,  had  little  to  bind  him  in  grati- 
tude or  kindneaa  to  those,  who  only  made  room  for 
him  because  they  durst  not  oppose  nim.  His  ambi- 
tion waa  a  modification  of  selfishneas,  sublime  in- 
deed in  its  effects  and  consequences,  but  yet,  when 
strictlv  aaalyxed,  leaving  little  but  egotism  in  the 
crucible. 

gjBT  readers  aie  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the 
aemshness  of  Napoleon  was  of  that  ordinary  and 
odiotta  character,  which  makes  men  miserly,  opprea- 
Avft  and  fraodulent  in  private  life;  or  which,  under 
niiMer  features,  limfits  their  exertion  to  such  enter- 
prises as  may  contribute  to  their  own  individual 
profit,  and  closes  the  heart  against  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism, or  of  social  benevolence.  Napoleon'a  ego- 
tism and  love  of  self  was  of  a  far  nobler  and  more 
elevated  kind,  though  founded  on  aimilar  motives,— 
just  as  the  wroga  or  the  eagle,  who  aoara  into  tne 
regknia  of  the  eon,  move  on  the  aame  principles  with 
those  which  cannot  bear  the  donghill  fowl  over  the 
pales  of  the  poultry-yard. 

To  explain  our  meaning,  we  may  add,  that  Napo- 
leon loved  France,  for  Prance  waa  hia  own.  He 
studied  to  confer  benefits  upon  her,  for  the  profit 
redounded  to  her  emperor,  whether  she  received 
amended  inatitutiona,  or  enlarged  territories.  He 
represented,  as  he  boasted,  the  People  aa  well  as  the 
Sovereign  of  France :  he  engroased  in  hia  own  per- 
son her  imraunitiea,  ner  greatueaa,  her  glory,  and 
was  bound  to  conduct  himself  so  aa  to  exalt  at  the 
same  time  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  sovereign  and  the  atate  might  be,  and  at 
length  actually  were,  separated ;  and  the  ^otiatical 
character  of  Bonaparte  could,  after  that  separation, 
find  amusement  and  intereat  in  the  petty  scale  of 
Elba,  to  which  his  exertions  were  then  limited.t 
Like  the  magic  tent  in  the  Arabian  Talea,  his  facul- 
ties could  expand  to  enclose  half  a  world,  with  all 
tts  carea  and  destinies,  or  could  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  concerns  of  a  petty  rock  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  his  own  conveniences  when  he  retreated 
to  Its  precincts.  We  believe  that  while  France  ac- 
knowledged Napoleon  aa  emperor,  he  would  cheer- 
folly  have  laid  down  hia  life  for  her  benefit;  but 
we  greatly  doubt,  if;  by  merely  raising  hia  finger, 
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bar  hap^  onAer  Ih^  9tibt 
bona,  wheliwr  (onlesatlieniantof  liie  actioft  kad 
redounded  to  has  own  parabnai  tene)  mat  Bmgee 
vmM  have  bean  lified.  In  a  word,  hia  faalingn'«f 
sau-inlawst  Wdre  the  eentral  pomt  «f  a  md^  din 
cironmlorenee  ofwhich  may  be  extende<il  or  caoaraM^ 
edati^eaanrei  butthe  eentrn  itself  tnmams^xidanl 
unchanged. 

It  is  needieaa  touupiixe  bow  for  ihb  Bolicitda&  and 
we  muat  add«  enligfateaaed  attentiDn'to  faiaownmtar- 
eat,  focilitated  Bonapaite^s  aaoant  to  the  auprame 
pownr.  We  daily  wttnasfe  indni&ais,  poateaacd  <tf 
a  very  moderatei>ra|^rtion<if  parts,  wno,  by  intently 
ajppiymg  tkamaeives  to  ^  pioiteadon  ef  aonw  par- 
ticular object^  witiMut  being  drawn  aside  by  Ihe  ealla 
of  pleaatoe,  tba  seductiolis  of  indelence,  or  other 
mtermptioini  sacaead  ultiaaatriy  in  attainhig  tito 
object  of  tfaeir  wishes!  When,  ibenefore,^  we  con- 
cave the  pc'vrerfo!  m.ind  of  Napoleon,  animated  by 
an  nnbonndad  vivacity  of  imagination,  obd  an  nn- 
conqnerabie  tenacity  of  pniposei,  movmg  forwatt^ 
without  deviatkm  or  repose,  to  the  aceomplislitnent 
of  ft%  puroose,  which  was  nothing  leas  than  to  ac- 
quire the  donrinion  of  the  whole  world,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  immenae  heifi^t  to  winch  he  raised 
hiina«ll£ 

But  the  egotism  which  governed  hia  actiotta,'~sQb- 
jeet  alwaya  to  the  exerciae  of  his  ezceAknt  aense^ 
and  the  eultivation  of  his  interest  in  the  pnbfic  opin- 
ion,—if  in  a  great  measnrb  it  fovouied  the  suoceae  of 
his  various  enterprises,  did  him  in  t^e  end  mactt 
more  evil  than  good ;  as  it  mstigated  his  most  dei^ 
rate  enterprises,  and  waa  the  acforee  of  his  most  m- 
excusable  actions. 

Moderate  politicians  wW  agree,  that  aft^  the  im- 
perial aystem  was  substitotedfor the repobliean,  the 
chief  magiatrate  ought  to  have  assumed  and  exerted 
a  conaiderable  atrength  of  authority,,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  re-establishment  of  ciinl  order,  that 
protection  of  the  exiating  state  of  things,  which  was 
ne(iea8ary  to  terminate  the  w9d  and  changeful  recujv 
rence  of  petpetual  revolutiona.  Had  Napoleon  stop- 
ped here,  hia  conduct  v^ould  have  been  anblameable^ 
and  unbiamed,  unless  by  the  more  devoted  followers 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  against  whom  Providence 
appeared  to  moat  tnen  to  have  closed  the  gate  of  rea- 
toration.  But  his  principles  of  egotism  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  he  had  totally  destroyed  every  ves- 
tige of  those  free  institutions  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  perils,  the  blood,  the  tears  of  ^e  Revolution, 
and  reduced  France,  save  for  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  to  the  condition  of  Constantinople,  or  of 
Algiers.  If  it  waa  a  merit  to  raise  up  the  throne^  it 
was  natural  that  he  who  did  ao  ahoula  himaalf  occa- 

Ey  it ;  aince  in  ceding  it  to  the  Bourbons,  he  muat 
avB  betrayed  those  at  whoae  hands  he  aeqepted 
power;  but  to  plunder  the  nation  of  thcar  privileges 
as  fiiee-bom  men,  waa  the  act  of  a  parriade.  Tne 
nation  loat,  under  hia  auccessive  encroachmentSi 
what  liberty  the  ancient  government  had  left  theai, 
and  all  thoae  righta  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Revolution.  Political  franchiaea,  individual  inter- 
eata,  the  property  of  municipalitiea,  the  progress  of 
education,  of  science,  of  mmd  and  sentiment,  all 
were  usuiped  by  the  government.  France  waa  one 
immense  army,  under  the  abaolute  authority  of  a 
military  commander,  aubject  to  no  control  nor  r»- 
sponsiDility.  In  that  nation  ao  lately  agitated  by  the 
nightly  aaaembly  of  thousands  of  political  oiube,  no 
class  of  dtizena  under  any  auppoaablecircumatanoes^ 
had  the  rie^t  of  iwiting  in  the  expraasioo  of  thoir 
opinions.  pTeither  in  the  manners  nor  in  the  laws, 
did  there  remain  any  popular  means  of  resisting  the 
errors  or  abuaea  of  the  administration*  France  reaem* 
bled  the  political  carcaas  of  Constantinople,  without 
the  insubordination  of  the  Paohaa,  the  underhand 
resistance  of  the  Ulemaa,  and  the  frequent  and  clam- 
orous mutinies  of  the  Janizariea.t 
,  Whilst  NjqK>leon  destroved  sncceasiTely  every  har- 
rier of  public  liberty— while  he  built  new  state  piii- 
ons,  and  established  a  high  police,  which  mled 
France  with  spies  and  jailers— while  he  took  the 
chaise  of  the  preas  so  exdasiyely  into  his  own  Itand 
I  HiitoiradakQa0nsdalaFliiBniU,parbQ8atalFor. 
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-^hjB  po]kr  tt  owM^  ani  las  figotwnif  led  hin  to  mi- 
ilertajKe  tupso  immense  puUie  worA8|  of /greater  or 
leoe  utility  or  ornament  as  the  chance  nutfit  be,  but 
which  were  sore  to  be  set  down  aa  monumeDta  of 
the  •mperor'fl  aplendoiur.  The  name  given  him  by 
the  working  duoei^  of  the  General  Undertaker,  was 
bY  no  means  ill  bestowed ;  bni  in  what  an  incalcola- 
bly  greater  degree  do  such  works  succeed,  when 
raised  by  the  sKui  and  industry  of  those  who  propose 
to  improve  thor  capital  by  the  advenmra,  than  when 
double  the  expense  is  employed  ai  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  despotic  sovereign  I  Yet  it  had  been  well  if 
bridgeik  roadsi  harbours,  and  piblio  works,  hjwd  been 
the  only  compensation  which  Napoleon  offered  to 
the  people  of  France  Sot  the  liberties  he  took  fiom 
them.  But  be  ponred  out  to  them,  and  diarsd  with 
tAem,  to  drown  all  painful  and  degrading  reooUeo- 
tions,  the  intoxioatittg  and  fatal  draught  of  military 
glqry  and  universal  domination.  To  lay  the  whole 
umverse  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  France,  while 
France,  the  Natwn  of  Camps,  should  herself  have  no 
mgber  rank  than  the  first  of  her  own  emperor's 
slaves,  was  the  gigantic  project  at  which  he  laoo\y«d 
with  such  tenacions  assiduity.  Jt  was  the  Sisyphsftan 
atone,  which  he  rolled  so  high  up  the  hill,  that  at 
length  he  was  crushed  under  its  precipitate  recoil. 

The  main  objects  of  that  immense  enterprise  were 
Buch  as  had  been  undertaken  while  his  spirit  of  am- 
bition was  at  its  height ;  and  no  one  dand,  even  in 
his  councils,  to  interfiare  with  the  resolutions  which 
he  adopted.  ,  Had  these  been  less  eminently  success- 
fhl,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  pansed,  and  perhaps 
mwht  have  preferred  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  a  course 
which  might  have  rendeied  one  kingdom  firee  and 
happy*  to  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe.  But  Napo- 
leon's career  of  constant  and  uninterrupted  success 
under  the  moat  disadvantageous  circumstances,  to- 
gecher  with  his  implied  belief  in  his  Destiny,  conspi- 
red, with  the  eitravagant  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tftttce,  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  that  he  was  not 

m  the  roll  of  common  men,"*  and  induced  him  to 
venture  on  the  most  desperate  undertakings,  as  if  an- 
imated less  by  the  result  of  reason  than  by  an  inter- 
nal assurance  of  success.  After  great  miscarriages, 
be  is  said  sometimes  to  hsve  shown  a  corresponding 
depression ;  and  thence  he  resigned  four  times  the 
charge  of  his  army  when  he  found  his  situation  em- 
bairassinft  as  if  no  longer  feeling  confidence  in  his 
own  mind,  or  conceiving  he  was  deserted  for  the 
moment  by  jiis  guardian  genhis.  There  were  similar 
aftemations,  too,  according  to  (General  Gourgaud's 
accounL  in  his  conversation.  At  times,  he  would 
speak  like  a  deity,t  at  others,  in  the  style  of  a  very 
ordinary  person. 

To  the  egotism  of  Napoleon,  we  may  also  trace 
the  general  train  of  deception  which  marked  his 
public  poHcy,  and,  when  speaking  upon  subjects  in 
which  his  own  character  was  implicated,  his  private 
conversation. 

,  In  this  public  Capacity,  he  had  so  completely  pros- 
timted  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  France  could 
know  nothins  whatever  but  through  Napoleon's  own 
bulletins.  The  battle  of  Trafelgar  was  not  hinted  at 
till  several  months  after  it  had  been  fought,  and 
then  it  was  totally  misrepresented ;  and  so  deep  and 
dark  was  the  mantle  which  covered  the  events  in 
which  the  people  were  most,  interested,  4h  at,  on  the 
very  evening  when  the  battle  of  Monimartrf  was 
fought,  the  Af<mt/<rur,  the  chief  organ  of  public  intel- 
ligence, was  occupied  in  a  commentary  on  noaogra- 
TfUe,  And  a  criticism  on  a  drama  on  the  subject  of 
the  chaste  Susannah.^  The  hiding  the  truth  is  only 
<»e  step  to  the  invention  of  falsehood,  and,  as  a  peri- 
odical publisher  of  news.NapoIeon  became  so  eminent 
for  both,  that,  to  "  lie  like  a  bulletin,"  became  an 
idopted  expression,  not  likely  soon  to  lose  ground  in 
the  French  language,  the  more  disgraceful  to  Napo- 
l^n^  that  he  is  well  known  to  have  written  those 
omcial  documents  in  most  instances  himself. 

*  V*  And  all  the  oovna  oCtar  lifb  do  show.  I  am  not  in  tbo  roD 
«  common  in«n."—H«n,  IV, ,  ac-;iL  »c.  a.  J  ^ 

^  I   For  detty,  road  srreat  man ,  and  Gourgaud'a  Account  ia  per- 
foMj  earraet"-J0KBPil  Bonapabtv,  BrreufU  B9urri9tiM» 
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keepiiig  the  nation  in  ignorance^  or  abosmg  it  by 
falsehood,  intimated  a  sense  of  respeet  for  piid>Iic 
opimoi^  Men  love  daiknea%  because  their  deads 
are  eviL  Nadbleon  dared  not  na?e  anbmittsd  to  the 
ipoblic  an  nnmsguised  statement  of  his  peifidioos  and 
treacherous  attacks  upon  Spain,  than  whicb  a  more  ' 
gross  breach  of  general  goodfoith  and  eziating  trea- 
ties ooidd  scarce  have  been  oonoeivad.  Nor  would  he 
have  chosen  to  plead  at  Uie  poblie  bar.  the  policy  of 
his  continental  system,  adopted  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  mazimn  of  political  economy,  and  the  con^ 
qnences  of  which  wers^  first,  to  cause  general  dis- 
tress, and  then  to  encourage  nniversaT  reeiatanoe 
against  the  French  voke  throngbont  the  whole  con- 
tment  of  Europe.  Nor  is  it  more  likely  that,  could 
the  public  have  had  the  powa  of  forming  a  previous 
judgment  upon  the  probable  event  of  the  Kueaian 
campaign,  that  rash  enterprise  would  ever  have  had 
an  ezistenceL  In  silencing  the  voice  of  the  wise  and 
good,  the  able  and  patnotic,  and  communicating 
only  with  such  counsellors  as  were  the  echoes  of  his 
own  inclinations,  Napoleon,  like  Lear, 

*«  Kjl*d  kit  pfayrinan,  and  die  ftebMtow*d 
ITponibe  fool  diMaae.*' 

This  was  the  more  injurious,  as  Napoleon's  knowl- 
edge of  the  politics,  igterests^  and  character  of  for- 
eign courts  was,  excepting  in  the  caae  of  Italy, 'ex- 
ceedingly imperfect.  The  peace  of  Amiens  might 
have  remained  uninterrupted,  and  the  essential  good 
underetsnding  betwixt  France  and  Sweden  need 
never  have  been  broken,  if  Napoleon  could  or  would, 
have  understood  the  free  constitution  of  England, 
which  permits  every  man  to  print  or  publish  what 
he  may  choose  ^  or  if  he  couldfhave  been  convinced 
that  the  institutions  of  Sweden  did  not  permit  their 
government  to  place  then  fleets  and  armies  at^the 
disposal  of  a  foreign  power,  or  to  sink  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  GK>ths  into  a  secondary  and  vassal 
government. 

Self-love,  so  sensitive  as  that  of  Napoleon^  shun- 
ned especially  the  touch  of  ridicule.  The  gibes  of 
the  English  papers,  the  caricatures  of  the  London 
print-shops,  were  die  petty  stings  which  instigat^ 
m  a  great  measnre,  the  breach  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  The  laughter-loving  Frenchmen  were  in- 
terdicted the  use  of  satire,  which  all-licensed  during 
the  times  of  the  republic,  had^  even  under  the  mon- 
archv,  be^n  only  punished  with  a  short  and  easy 
confinement  in  the  Bastile.  ,  During  the  time  of  the 
consulate,  Napoleon  was  informed  that  a  comic 
opera,  something  on  the  plan  of  the  English  farce 
of  Hi^h  Lift  Below  StairSf  had  been  composed  by 
Monsieur  Dopaty,  and  brought  forward  on  the  stagey 
and  that,  in  this  audadons  performance,  three  valets 
mimicked  the  manners,  snd  even  the  dress,  of  the 
three  Consuls,  and  especially  his  own.  He  ordered 
that  the  acton  should  be  exposed  at  the  Grdve.  in 
the  dresses  they  had  dared  to  assume,  which  should  be 
there  stripped  from  their  backs  by  theexeciltionert 
and  he  commanded  that  the  author  should  be  sent  to 
St.  Domingo,  and  placed,  as  a  person  under  requisi- 
tion, at  tfie  disposal  of  the  commander.-in-chiefl  The 
sentence  was  not  executed,  for  the  offence  had  not 
existed,  at  least  to  the  extent  alleged  {§  but  the  in- 
tention shows  Napoleon's  ideas  orthe  liberty  of  the 
stage,  and  intimates  what  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  author  of  the  Btggai'^  Opera^  had  he  written 
fpr  the  French  Opera  C^mique. 

But  no  light,  which  reason  or  information  could 
suppljf,  was  able  to  guide  the  intensity,  of  a  selfish 
amSiiion,  which  made  Napoleon  desire  that  the 
whole  administration  of  the  whole  world  should  not 
only  remotely,  but  eVfen  directly  and  immediately, 
depend  on  his  own  pleasure  When  he  distributed 
kingdoms  to  his  brothers,  it  was  under  the  express 
understanding  that  they  were  to  follow  in  every 
thing  the  course  of  politics  which  he  should  dictate ; 
and  after  all,  he  seemed  only  to  create  dependant 
states  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  them.  The  op- 
pressions, which,  in  the  name  of  Freoce,  ho  imposed 
upon  Holland,  were  the  direct,  and,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  calculated  means  of  dethroning  his  brother 
I  Thibeodaud,  M6iiioiree  iiir  le  CoMulat  p  liS. 
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LouiB  1  lind  he  had  thoughia  ef  remoTtiig  iomh 
from  Spfuiit  .^4ien  he  saw  of  what  a  fair  and  Hoodly 
realm  fie  had  pronoaaoed  him  kin^.  In  hia  wud  and 
insatiable  extniVManoe  of  administering  in  person 
the  government  ofeTery  realm  which^  he  conqaered, 
he  brought  his  t»owerful  mind  to  the  level  of  that  o% 
the  spojied  chila,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
holdiikg  in  its  awn  hand  whatever  has  caught  its  eye. 
The  system,  grounded  on  ambition  so  mordinate, 
carried  with  it  m  its  excess  the  principles  of  its  own 
ruin.  The  runner  who  will  never  stop  for  reoose 
must  at  last  fall  down  with  fatigue..  Had  Napoleon 
succeeded  both  in  Spain  and  Russia,  he  would  not 
have  rested,  until  he  had  found  elsewhere  the  dis- 
asters of  JBaylen  and  of  Moseow. , 

The  consequences  of  the  unjustifiable  aggressions 
of  the  French  emperor  were  an  unlimited  extent  of 
slaughter,  fire,  and  human  misery,  all  arising  from 
'the  ambition  of  one  man.  who,  never  giving  the  least 
sign  of  having  repented  the  unbounded  mischief, 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  justify  and  take  pride  in 
the  ravage  which  he  had  occasioned.  This  ambi- 
tion, equally  jneatiable  and  incurable^  justified  Eu- 
rope in  secunng  his  person,  as  if  it  had  been  that  of 
a  lunatic,  whose  misguided  rage  was  not  directed 
against  an  individual,  but  against  the  civilized  world ; 
which,  wellnigh  overcome  by  him,  and  escaping  with 
di^catty,  had  a  natural  right  tS  be  guarantied  against 
repetition  of  the  frantic  exploits  of  a  being  who  seem- 
ed guided  by  more  thBi\ human  passion,  and  capable 
of  employing  in  execution  of  his  purpose  more  than 
human  streugtli. 

^  The  same  egotism,  the  same  spirit  of  sclf-decep* 
tion,  which  marked  Napoleon  during  his  long  and 
awful  carc^T  of  succ4.'ss,  followed  him  into  adversity. 
He  framed  apologies  for  the  use  of  his  little  company 
of  followers,  as  he  had  formerly  manufactured  bul- 
letins for  the  Great  Nation.  Those  to  whom  these 
excuses  were  addressed,  Las  Cases  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  Napoleon's  suite,  being  too  much  de- 
voted to  him,  ana  too  generous  to  dispute  after  his 
fall  doctrines  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  controvert  during  his  po\<^er,  received  whatever 
he  said  as  truths  delivered  by  a  prophet,  and  set 
down  doubtless  to  the  score  o^  inspiration  what 
could  by  no^  effort  be  reconciled  to  truth.  The  hor- 
rul  evils  which  afflicted  Europe  during  the  years  of 
his  success,  were  represented  to  others,  and  perhaps 
to  his  own  mind,  as  consequences  whiclf  the  em- 
peror neither  wished  nor  contemplated,  but  which 
were  necessarily  and  unalterably  attached  to  the 
execution  of  theisreat  plans  which  the  Man  of  Des- 
tiny had  been  called  upon  earth  to  perform,  resem- 
bling in  80  far  the  lurid  and  fear-inspiring  train  pur- 
jsuing  the  rapid  course  of  a  brilliant  comet,  which 
the  laws  of  the  universe  have  projected  through  the 
pathless  firmament. 

Some  crimes  he  committed  of  a  difilerent  charac- 
ter, which  seem  to  have  sprung,  not  like  the  general 
evils  of  war,  from  the  execution  of  great  anacalcu- 
iated  plans  of  a  political  or  military  kind,  but  must 
have  had  their  source  in  a  temper  naturally  passion- 
ate and  vindictive.  The  Due  d'Enghien  a  murder 
was  at  the  head  of  this  list:  a  gratuitous  act  of 
tieachery  and  cruelty,  which,  being  undeniable,  led 
Napoleon  to  be  believed  capable  of  other  crimes  of  a 
secret  and  bloody  character,— of  the  murder  of  Pi- 
chegru  and  of  Wright^— of  the  spiriting  away  of  Mr. 
Windham,  who  was  never  afterward  heard  of,^and 
of  other  actions  of  similar  atrocity.  We  pause  be<k 
fore  charging  him  with  any  of  those  which  have  not 
been  distmctly  proved.  For  while  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  a  love  of  personal  vengeance—proper,  it  is 
said,  to  his  country— it  is  equally  evident,  that,  vehe- 
ment by  temperanaent,  he  was  lenient  and  calm  by 
policy ;  and  that,  if  he  had  indulged  the  former  dis- 
positior.,  the  security  with  which  he  might  have 
done  so,  together  with  the  ready  agency  of  his  fatal 
Dolice.  would  have  made  his  r^e  resemble  that  of 
^ne  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  was  made  sensi- 
ble, too  late,  of  the  general  odium  drawn  upon  him 
by  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  and  does  not 
teem  to  have  been  disposed  to  incur  further  risks  of 
popular  hatred  in  prosecution  of  his  individual  re- 
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the  peraectttioDfl  experienced  hv  those  wnam  If  apo- 
ieon  considered  as  his  personal  enenues,  show  that, 
by  starts  at  least,  nature  rseumed  her  bent,  and  that 
he,  upon  whom  there  was  no  Testraint,  eate  his  re- 
spect for  pnbUc  opinion,  gave  way  ocoasbnally  to 
the  temptation  of  aveneing  his  private  injuiiea.  He 
remarked  it  as  a  weakness  in  the  character  of  his 
favourite  Cesar,  that  he  stifiered  his  enemies  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  power  to  injure  him ;  and 
Antommarchi,  the  reporter  of  the  observation,  ad- 
mitted, that  when  he  looked  on  the  person  before 
him,  he  could  not  but  acknbwiedge  that  he  was  un- 
lik^  to  fall  into  error.* 

When  Napoleon  laid  aside  reserve,  and  spcke 
what  were  probably  his  true  sentiments,  heenoeav- 
oured  to  justify  those  acts  of  his  government  which 
transgressed  the  rules  of  justice  and  morality,  by 
political- necessity,  and  reasons  of  state;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  mterest  This^ 
however,  was  a  pies,  the  full  benefit  ofwhieh  he  re- 
served to  vindicate  his  own  actions^  never  permit- 
tins  it  Co  be  used  by  any  other  sovereign.  He  con- 
sidered/uTn^e^/*  privileged  in  transgressizig-  the  law 
of  nations,  when  his  interests  requued  it;  but  plead- 
ed as  warmly  opon  the  validity  of  poblic  law,  when 
aUe^ng  it  had  been  infringed  by  other  sutes,  as  if 
be  himself  had  in  all  instanoes  respected  its  doe-' 
trines  as  inviolable. 

But  although  Napoleon  thus  at  times  referred  to 
state  necessity  as  the  ultimate  source  of  actions 
otherwise  unjustifiable,  he  more  frequently  endeav- 
oured to  disguise  his  errors  by  denial,  or  excuse  them 
by  apologies  which  had  no  foundation.  He  avers  in 
his  Will,^  that  by  the  cpnfe»Hon  of  ihe  Dnc  d'En- 
ghien,  the  Comted'Artois  maintained  sixty  assassins 
against  his  life  ;t  and  that  for  this  reason  the  Due 
d'Knghien  was  tried,  convictec(»  and  pat  to  death. 
The  examination  of  the  duke  bears  no  such  confes- 
sion, but,  on  the  contrary,  an  express  denial  of  the 
whole  of  the  alleged  system;  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  attempt  made  to  contradict  him  by  other 
testimony.  He  bequeathed,  in  like  manner,  a  le^cy 
to  a  villains  who  had  attempted  the  assassmatron  of 


prisoner  at  St.  Helena.  This  clause  in  the  last  vriU 
of  a  dying  man,  is  not  striking  from  its  atrocity 
merely,  but  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  moral  reasoo- 
ine  which  it  exhibits.  Napoleon  hfis  drawn  a  par- 
allel betwixt  two  cases,  which  must  be  therefore  both 
right  or  both  wrong.  If  both  were  wron&  why  re- 
ward the  ruffian  with  a  legacy*?  but  if  both  were 
right,  )vhy  complain  of  the  Briush  government  tor 
detaimng  him  at  St.  Helena  1 

But)  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Napoleon's 
autobiography  marks  his,  desire  to  divide  raankiod 
into  two  classes.— his  friends  and  his  enemies; — 
the  former  of  whom  are  to  be  praised  and  vindi- 
cated ;  the  latter  to  be  vilified,  censured,  and  con- 
demned, without  any  regard  to  tmlh,  justice,  or 
consistency.  To  take  a  gross  example,  he  stoui(y 
affirmed,  that  the  treasures  which  were  removed 
from  Paris  in  April,  1814,  and  carried  to  Orl^ns, 
were  seized  and  divided  by  the  ministers  of  the 
alUedpowers,— Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Hardenh^nS* 
and  Castlereagh ;  and  that  the  money  thus  seised 
included  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Bmpress  Maria 
Louisa.ll    Had  this  story  been  true,  it  would  have 

•  [AnUMmuudii.  ▼.  L  pi.  Sia] 

t  [Sea  Aiipc«dix,  No.  idx.] 

t  The  prociae  wovdi  of  the  WiQ  seem  to  bear,  ttetit  ww  tbe^ 
Comte  d'ArtoU'  coaft>nion  wliich  eatablMbed  tbh  efaane.  But 
no  iaeh  o(Mifteeion  wtf  ev«r  made ;  neitner,  ifmede,  eoald  it  liav» 
been  known  to  Napoleon  at  the  Um  of  the  tml;  nor.  if  hoown, 
coald  it  have  ooiwtiUitod  evidence  asamat  the  paiif  aecuaed,  wfa* 
waa  DO  acceiaary  to  the  flkct  aDeffM.  Hie  ameitiui  ie  mtetly 
false  in  either  ease;  bqt  «ider  the  intia'  interpretatioo.  It  la  abo 
irrelevant.  The  Due  dHBnchien  micht  oe  aflected  bf  hia  own  eon- 
Ifeaaion,  oertainlr  not  by  that  of  hia  Idnanian. 

t  rCantfllon.    See  Fi  mHh  Codicil  to  Wm.  Appendix,  No.  tf x.) 

i  8ee Dr.  0*Meam'9  Voioe from  Bt  Helena, who aeemabiinaay 
tohavebeenatartledattheenownitroifthefiGUon.  VfaatsiahM 
it  yet  more  extravagant  ii.  tbat  N|g|)QleQn*a  WOI  diapoaea  oTa  iiait 
or  that  very  tieanir^  as  if  K  woM  idD  in  the  huJk  of  Maria 
Loaiaa. 


UPB  OF  NiPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


preMbted  Napoleon  with  a  very  nmple  means  of 
ayeoging  himself  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  patting 
the  Bntuh  public  in  poeaesaioa  of  the  secret 

It  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  Napoleon,  thongh 
himself  a  soldier,  and  a  distinguished  one,  could 
never  allow  a  tribute  of  candid  praise  to  the  troops 
and  generals  by  whom  he  was  successively  opposed. 
In  mentioning  his  victories,  he  frequentlv  beBtows 
commendation  upon  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
vanquished.  This  was  an  additional  and  more  deli- 
cate mode  of  praising  himself  and  his  own  troops, 
by  whom  these  enemies  were  overthrown.  But  ne 
never  allows  any  merit  to  those  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  in  turn.  He  professes  never  to  have  seen 
the  Prussian  troops  behave  well  save  at  Jena,  or 
the  Russians  save  at  AusterUtz.  Those  armies  of 
the  same  nations,  which  he  both  saw  and  felt  in 
the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  and  before  whom 
he  made  such  disastrous  retreats  as  those  of  Mos- 
cow and  Leipsic,  were,  according  to  his  expressions, 
mere  eanaiUe, 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  details  an  action  in 
which  he  triumphed,  he  is  sure  to  boast,  like  the  old 
Ghrecian,  (very  justly  perhaps,)  that  in  this  Fortune 
had  no  share;  while  his  defeats  are  entirely  and 
exclusively  attributed  to  the  rage  of  the  elements 
^e  combination  of  some  most  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  circumstances,  the  failure  of  some  ef  his 
lieutenants  or  mar^chals,  or,  finally,  the  obstingcY  of 
the  general  opposed,  who,  by  mere  dint  of  stupidity, 
blundered  into  saccess  through  circumstances  which 
should  have  ensured  his  ruin. 

In  a  word,  from  one  end  of  Napoleon's  works  to 
the  other,  he  has  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  be 
guilty  of  a  single  fault  or  a  single  folly,  excepting 
of  that  kind}  which,  arising:  from  an  over  confidence 
.  and  generosity,  men  secretly  claim  as  merits  while 
they  afiect  to  ^ve  them  up  as  matters  of  censure. 
If  we  credit  his  own  word,  we^ust  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  faultless  and  impeccable  being.  If  we  do 
not,  we  must  set  him  down  as  one  that,  where  his 
own  reputation  was  concerned,  told  his  story  with  a 
total  disres^ard  to  candour  and  truth. 

Perhaps  it  Mras  a  consequence  of  the  same  indiffer- 
ence to  truth,  which  induced  Napoleon  to  receive 
.  Snto  his  favour  those  French  ofilcers  who  broke  iheh* 
parole  by  escape  from  England.  This,  he  alleged, 
he  did  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  British  government 
having,  as  he  pretended,  followed  a  similar  line  of 
conduct.  The  defence  is  false,  in  point  of  fact ;  but 
if  it  were  true,  it  forms  no  apology  for  a  soverei^ 
and  a  general  countenancing  a  breach  of  honour  in 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  The  French  officers  who 
liberated  themselves  by  such  means,  were  not  the 
less  dishonoured  men,  and*  unfit  to  bear  command 
in  the  army  of  France^  though  thev  could  have  point- 
ed with  truth  to  similar  example^  of  infamy  in 
England. 

But  the  roost  extraordinary  instance  of  Napoleon's 
deceptive  system,  and  of  ms  determination,  at  all 
events,  to  place  himself  under  the  most  favourable 
light  to  the  behqldtts,  is  his  attempt  to  represent 
himself  as  the  friend  and  protector  of  liberal  and 
free  principles.  He  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
liberty  in  France— he  had  persecuted  as  ioeolo- 

gists  all  who  cherished  its  memory—he  had  boasted 
.mself  the  restorer  of  monarchical  ^vemmefit— 
the  war  between  the  Constitutionalists  and  him, 
covered,  after  the  return  from  Elba,  by  a  hollow 
truce,  had  been  renewed,  and  the  liberalists  had  ex- 
pelled him  from'the  capital— he  had  left  in  his  Tet- 
tament,  the  apuellation  of  traitor  with  Lafayette, 
one  of  their  earliest,  most  devoted,  and  most  smcere 
chiefs— yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  constant  oppo- 
sition to  the  party  which  profess  most  to  be  guiaed 
by  tlunn.  he  has  ventured  to  represent  himself  as  a 
friend  of  hberal  ideas  1  He  has  dons  so,  and  he  has 
bsen  belisTed. 


There  is  but  one  explanation  of  this.  Hie  fHendi 
of  revolution  are  upon  principle  the  enemies  of  an- 
cient and  estabUshed  governments— Napoleon  be- 
came the  opponent  of  the  established  powers  from 
circumstances ;  not  because  he  disputed  the  charao- 
ter  of  their  government,  but  because  they  would  not 
admit  him  into  their  circle ;  and  though  there  was 
not,  and  could  not  be.  any  real  connexion  betwixt 
his  system  and  that  or  the  liberalists,  yet  both  had 
the  same  opponents,  and  each  loved  in  the  other  the 
enemy  of  their  enemies.  It  was  the  business  of  Na- 
poleon in  his  latter  days,  to  procure,  if  professions 
could  gain  it,  the  syrnpathy  and  good  opinion  of  any 
or  every  class  of  politicians ;  wmle,  on  the  contrary, 
it  could  not  be  inuifferent  to  those  to  whom  he  made 
advances,  to  number  among  their  disciplea  even  in 
the  twelfth  hour,  the  -name  of  Napoleon.  It  resem- 
bled what  sometimes  happens  in  the  Catholic  church, 
when  a  wealthy  and  powerful  sinner  on  his  death- 
bed receives  the  absolution  of  the  church  on  easy 
terms,  and  dies  after  a  life  spent  in  licentious  courses, 
wrapt  up  in  the  mantle,  and  girded  with  the  cord,  oi 
some  order  of  unusual  strictness.  Napoleon,  livmg 
a  despot  and  a  conqueror,  has  had  his  memory  con- 
secrated and  held  up  to  admiration  by  men,  who  term 
themselves  emphatically  the  friends  of  freedom. 

The  faults  of  Bonaparte,  we  conclude  as  .we 
commenced,  were  rather  those  of  the  sovereign  and 
politician,  than  of  the  individual.  Wisely  is  it  writ- 
ten, that,  "if  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  It  was  the  inor- 
dinate force  of  ambition  which  made  him  the  scourge 
of  Europe ;  it  was  his  efforts  to  disguise  that  selfish 
principle,  that  made  him  combine  fraud  with  force, 
and  establish  a  regular  system  for  deceiving  those 
whom  he  could  not  subdue.  Had  his  natural  dispo- 
sition been  coldly  cruel,  like  that  of  OctaviufL  or  had 
he  given  way  to  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  like  other 
despots,  his  private  history,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
campaigns,  must  have  been  written  in  letters  of 
blood,  n,  instead  of  asserting  that  he  never  com-  ' 
mitted  a  crim^he  had  limited,  his  self-eulogy  to  as- 
serting that  in  attaining  and  wielding  supreme  power, 
he  had  resisted  ^e  temptation  to  commit  many,  he 
could  not  have  slen  contradicted.  And  this  is  no 
small  praise. 

His  system  of  government  was  false  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  comprehended  the  slavery  of  France,  and 
aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the  world.  But  to  the 
fbrmer  he  did  much  to  requite  them  for  the  jewel  of 
which  he  robbed  them.  He  gave  them  a  regular 
government,  schools,  institutions,  courts  of  justice, 
and  a  code  of  laws.  In  Italy,  his  rule  was  equally 
splendid  and  beneficial.  The  ^ood  efiects  which 
arose  to  other  coontries  from  his  reign  and  charac- 
ter, begin  also  to  be  felt,  though  unquestionably  they 
are  not  of  the  kind  which  he  intended  to  produce. 
His  invasions^  tending  to  reooncile  the  discords 
which  existed  in  many  states  between  the  governors 
and  governed,  by  teaching  them  to  unite  together 
against  a  common  enemy,  have  gone  far  to  loosen 
the  feudal  yokeu  to  enlighten  the  mind  both  of  prince 
and  people  and  have  led  to  many  admirable  results, 
whicn  will  not  be  the  less  durably  advantageous, 
that  they  have  arisen,  are  arising  slowly,  and  without 
contest. 

In  closing  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonafaxtb,  we 
are  called  upon  to  observe,  that  he  was  a  man  tried 
in  the  two  extremities,  of  the  most  exalted  power 
and  the  most  ineffable  calamity,  and  if  he  occasion- 
ally appeared  presumptuous  when  supported  by  the 
armed  force  of  half  a  world,  or  unreasonably  queru- 
lous when  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  St. 
Helena,  it  is  scarce  within  the  capacity  of  those 
whose  steps,  have  never  led  them  beyond  the  mid- 
dle path  of  life,  to  estimate  either  the  strength  of  the 
temptations  to  which  he  yielded,  or  the  force  of  mind 
1  which  he  opposed  to  those  which  he  was  able  to  rsaiat- 
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No.  I. 

MMAPAJmi'S  UTTSB  TO  GBHBftAL  PAOLL 

^  See  p.  146.] 

Grnsrai* 

I  wiu  boro  when  our  country  wcui  perishinr.  Thirty  thoutand 
Frenchmen,  vomitwl  on  our  eoatU,  dwiwnmg  the  throne  of  li- 
berty ill  Bt>r)a«a  Of  bkiod— each  was  the  odiout  cpectaele  which 
fint  prvaniilttd  iUolf  to  my  iichL  ^  .  \     r    ^ 

Thu  crie«  of  ttw  dying,  tho  «roana  of  the  oppraned.  the  toen 
of  dcapair.  were  th©  emnpttniona  of  my  infancy.     ...  , 

Yoii  qiittted  our  istand.  and  wiili  you  diMpncared  the  hope  or 
bappincea.  Slavery  waa  the  reward  of  our  submiMion  ;  weicltcd 
down  undor  tho  triple  chain  of  the  aoMier,  the  logiaiotur,  and  ihe 
ooUector  of  inipoit*.  our  countrymen  livodcsptscd-deipwed  by 
tlMMi*  who  have  the  forcea  of  tlie  adminiatmtinn  in  their  hnonj. 
If  not  thb  llie  leveieiit  of  luflerinjr  for  those  who  have  tho  shght- 
oat  ektvatioo  pf  wntiment }  Can  tho  wretched  PeruTian,  groan* 
ing  under  llic  torturea  of  the  rapaeioua  Spaniard,  exporieoeo  a 
vexation  more galiing 7  .t    .i-   .    r 

The  traitora  to  our  country— tlie  wretcbct  wiiom  the  thiral  or 
flordid  guin  has  comiptiMl— to  justify  ibctiiselvce.  havu  circulated 
eakunniea  against  tlie  nationai  goTommcnt.  and  against  you  hi 
'particular,  l^riten.  adopting  them  as  trutba,  transmit  them  to 
noatcrity. 

While  readiiigihem«  my  hlood  has  boiled  with  indignation  ;  and 
at  length  I  have  resolved  to  disperse  these  delusions,  the  offiipnng 
of  ignorance.  An  early  study  of  the  Prmeh  lanauago,  long  ob- 
servation, and  documents  drawn  ftom  tiie  portibfios  of  the  patn- 
«ts.  iMve  led  me  to  promise  myself  some  success.  .... 

1  wish  to  compare  your  government  of  our  country  with  the 
pieaent  one-  1  wiah  to  brand  with  inAmy  the  men  who  have  be- 
tmyed  tiio  common  cause,  l^i^h  to  summon  before  the  tribunal 
of  public  opiuMNi  the  man  oow  in  power— to  set  forth  their  vou- 
tious  proeeedingB,  expose  their  secret  intrigues,  and,  if  possible, 
Inteiest  the  present  minister*  in  the  deplorable  situation  we  are 

If  my  fortune  had  permUled  me  to  Uve  in  the  capital.  I  should 
doobtloss  hate  flbuMl  oat  otjier  meons  of  making  known  the 
«vfongs  of  my  oountry  '■  hut,  obKgod  to  serve  in  the  army.  I  And 
■syaoff  compelled  to  leaort  to  tliis,  tho  onljr  means  ofpuhlidty ; 
in,  as  to  private  memorials,  they  would  either  not  reaeli  those 
fcr  whom  they  wefe  intended,  or.  stifled  by  the  clamour  of  Into- 
nated individuals,  they  would  only  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  author. 

Still  young,  my  undertakina  may  be  a  rash  one ;  but  a  luve  of 
truih,  my  native  land,  and  fbilow'countn^men—that  enthusiasm, 
with  \«liiah  the  prospect  of  an  amelioration  in  ov  state  at  ways 
inspires  me.  will  be  ray  support  If  you.  general,  condescend  to 
approve  of  a  labour,  of  which  your  d^cds  will  form  so  large  a  po^ 
two— if  you  oMidesr^nd  to  eocoorage  the  ofibrts  of  a  young  man. 
%il»n»  you  havo  known  fVom  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  whose  pa- 
nnts  were  ahvnya  attached  to  the  good  cauae.  I  shall  dare  to 
augur  favourably  of  my  success. 

1  at  one  time  indulged  a  hope,  that  I  ahould  nave  been  able  to 
fO  to  London,  to  express  to  you  ra  person  the  sentiments  you  have 
tfivco  birth  to  in  my  boeom,  and  to  converso  together  on  the  rojs- 
fbrtuues  of  our  country ;  but  the  distaoc/)  is  an  obstacle.  The 
day,  perhaps,  will  arrive,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  iL 

whatever  may  be  the  success  of  my  work,  I  am  sensible  tliat 
jt  mil  raise  fgainst  roe  the  whole  host  of  French  employtt,  who 
misfovem  our  island,  and  against  whom  my  attack  is  directed. 
But  what  imports  their  enmity,  when  the  inteiest  of  our  cuunlry 
is  at  stake  I  I  shall  be  loaded  with  their  abuse:  and.  when  the 
bolt  falls,  I  shall  descend  into  my  own  boeom,  call  to  memury  tiie 
leyritiiimcy  of  my  rootrvea,  and  from  that  moment  dofy  it. 

Permit  me.  general,  to  ofler  you  the  homage  of  mt  family, 
iknd  ah  f  why  should  I  not  say.  of  my  countcymen?  They  sigh 
at  the  recollection  of  a  time  when  they  hod  hoped  fot  liberty. 
My  mother.  Madame  tetJtia.  charges  me  especially  to  rooaii  to 
your  memory  the  yeaix  bog  since  passed  at  Cort£. 

I  aoi,  witii  respect, 
Oeneral, 
Tour  very  humble,  and  very  obedient  Servant, 

NA1>0LBaM  BOMAPARTJii 

OjOletr  in  the  Regimmt  qf  La  Ptrt, 

AtTXONMB-KN-  B^UROOYHl,  { 

iJth  June.  1789.         S 


No.  n. 

LBTTin  OV  NAPOLBON  BONAPARTC  TO  M.  MATTIO  BtriTAI^OOO, 

nBnriT  vtum  oonaiOA  to  thb  national  asbembly. 


Sib, 


(See  p.  146.1 


From  Bonifiicio  to  Cape  CoiBo,  from  Ajaecio  to  Baatie,  there 
b  one  chorus  of  imiirecatioiM  agaiont  yon.    Your  ftiends  keep 
(lUt  of  sight,  your  relations  disown  von,  and  even  the  man  of  re 
flection,  who  does  not  allow  himaeirtobe  swayed  by  popular  opi- 
nion, is,  for  once,  led  away  by  tha  genoral  eiibrvseoeneo. 

But  what  have  you  done }    What  an  tho  crimei  to  Justify  such 
Miiveisal  indigoatioo,  sueh  complete  dea«tion9    This,  sir  is 

•(M.  NackBf.) 


what  I  wwh  to  inquire  into,  in  tlte  courae  of  a  little  discuasi» 
with  you.  ,    *      , 

The  history  of  your  life,  since  the  Ume  at  least  when  you  ap- 
peared on  tho  stage  of  nub)  ic  affai  rs ,  is  well  known.  lis  pnncipal 
features  are  drawn  in  leitora  of  blood.  Still,  however,  tliere  ai» 
di'iails  comparatively  unknown.  In  tliese  1  may  be  mistaken  s 
but  I  reckon  upon  your  indulgence,  and  hope  for  infomatioo 

AftfT  having  entered  the  ser>ice  of  France,  you  returned  to  see 
your  rolations  ;  you  found  tho  tyraoU  vanquished,  the  oataoiMLl 
goveruiDont  esUbhshed,  and  the  CorsicaBS.  enUivIy  govamed  jy 
noble  sentiments,  vying  with  each  other  m  daUy  sacrifices  »'»« 
urtMpcrily  of  I  he  sUle.  You  did  not  allow  y-ourseli  to  be  seduoed 
by  the  geourul  enthusiasm ;  far  from  that,  you  looked  with  no- 
thing but  pity  on  tho  nonsensical  stuff  about  oountry^Mrty.  m- 
tk'peiuUnce.  and  constitution,  whicli  had  got  into  the  heads  or  oar 
moontwt  peasants.  Deep  reflection  had  taught  yon  to  aet  a  PfpP^r 
value  on  those  artificial  sentiments,  the  maintenance  of  wtiiehjs 
a'general  ftvil.  In  fact,  tho  peasant  most  be  taught  to  mmd  tola 
work,  and  not  play  tlie  hero,  if  it  is  wished  that  he  should  not 
starve,  that  he  should  brfaig  up  his  fkmily,  and  pay  iBBpeel  to  U- 
tiKirity.  As  to  those  who  are  caliui,  by  their  rank  and  Ibilune,  to 
occupy  stations  of  power,  tiiey  eunnot  long  remain  such  dVMSBB 
to  Racrifice  their  comforts  and  consideration  in  society  for  a  roeio 
chimeia,  or  atoop  to  pay  oourt  to  a  cobbler,  that  tbey  may  at  im 
piny  the  part  of  Brutus.  Still,  as  it  was  necessary  for  your  do- 
signs  that  you  should  gain  the  favour  of  PaoH.  you  had  to  disMm- 
bfe  t—M.  Paoli  being  the  oentie  of  all  the  movements  of  the  pp- 
liUcal  body.  We  shall  admit  that  he  bad  tolent-even  a  certato 
deigiee  of  genius ;  he  had.  in  a  short  time,  placed  the  aiiain  of  the 
iaiand  on  a  good  fooiiog ;  ho  had  founded  a  untvenity,  m  wtaeb. 
for  the  first  time,  perhap**  ^oto  tho  creation,  tlie  sciences  which 
are  uacfiil  for  tiio  development  of  reason  were  tau$l>t  among  ouc 
mountains.  He  had  established  a  foundrrv  for  cannon,  powder- 
mi  lla,  and  Ibitiilcationa,  whieh  mcreased  the  means  of  defenco ; 
ho  had  formed  haibours,  wbieh,  while  they  encouraged  eomnMroe, 
improved  agrieuhure ;  he  had  created  a  nav^,  which  protected  oof 

fmmunieation  with  other  countries,  while  it  injured  our  enemies. 
I  these  establislHnenU,  in  their  inlkney.  were  a  mere  urcugoof 
what  he  one  day  migfat  have  done.  Union,  peace,  and  faberty, 
aeenwd  tiie  praouieois  of  national  prosperity,  had  nota  foyern- 
ment.  ill  oi«aaiaEed,  and  placed  on  an  unsoUhd  basis,  oftorded  stm 
aver  indications  of  the  misfortunes  which  were  to  happen,  and 
of  the  total  ruin  into  wMch  every  thing  was  to  fall. 

M.  Paoli  had  dreamed  of  being  a  Solon,  but  had  been  unaue- 
OMiftil  hi  his  imitatiuAt  He  had  placed  every  thing  in  the  banda 
of  tha  people  or  their  representatives,  so  that  it  was  imposaiblo 
even  to  enit  without  Messing  them.  A  strange  error  ^  which 
places  UBiief  the  control  of  a  brutal  and  mercenary  plebeian,  the 
man  who  aJona,  by  his  education,  his  illustrious  birth,  and  ma 
fortune,  la  fbrmed  for  gmeming.  hi  the  long  run,, so  palpable  a 
dereliction  of  i«ason  eannot  foil  to  bring  on  the  ruin  and  disaolu* 
tion  of  the  body-politie,  after  having  exposed  it  to  every  specjee 
of  sttflSuing. 

You  succeeded  to  your  wish.  M.  Paoli.  conKtantly  surrounded 
by  enthosiastio  and  Imtheadcd  persons,  never  imouKioed  that  Ihera 
eoold  Im  any  otiier  passion  than  the  devotion  to  Iftierhr  and  indp' 
pendenee.  Finding  tliat  you  had  some  knowledge  of  France,  bo 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  do  more  than  uke  your  own  word  for 
your  moral  principles.  He  got  you  appointed  to  treat  at  Ver- 
sailles respecting  the  a<^commodation  which  was  negoliaHog 
under  the  mediiition  of  tho  cabinet.  M.  de  Choiseul  saw,  yon, 
and  knew  you ;  minds  of  a  certain  stamp  are  speedily  appreciated. 
In  a  sliort  time,  in  place  of  being  Ihe  repcsentativeof  a  free 
people,  you  tiansforraed  yourself  into  the  clerk  of  a  minister ;  yoa 
eommanicated  to  him  the  instrucljooa,  Ihe  piaos,  the  seerelB  oT 

the  Cabinet  of  Corsioa.  .,     *,  .  ... 

Thii  conduct,  which  ia  considered  here  as  base  and  atrooioos. 
amcars  to  roe  quito  natural ;  but  this  ia  because,  m  all  ,SQita  of 
aflaics.  we  should  understand  one  another,  aodiuaaon  with  cool* 

The  prude  eansurca  the  coquette,  and  is  laughed  at  by  her  in 
return ;— Una,  in  a  few  words,  is  your  histonr.  The  man  of  uriu- 
ciple  judges  you  harshly,  but  you  de  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
man  of  principle.  The  common  people,  who  aro  always  iod 
away  by  virtuous  demagogues,  cannot  be  appieciatod  by  you.  who 
do  not  believe  in  virtue.  You  cannot  be  condemned  but  by  your 
own  principles,  like  a  ciiminal  by  the  laws ;  but  those  w1k>  know 
the  refinenientofyoar  principles,  find  nothiiur  in  your  conduct  but 
what  is  very  shnple.  Tliis  brings  us  back,  then,  to  wliat  we  hav» 
already  said,  that,  in  all  sorts  of  ofTaiis,  the  hrst  thing  roqmMto 
is  to  understand  one  another,  and  then  argue  coolly.  You  an 
also  protected  by  a  sort  of  sub-defence,  not  less  efiectual.  for  you 
do  not  aspire  to  tlie  reputation  of  a  Cato  or  aCaiinat.  it  Mauffl> 
cient  for  you  to  lesemlile  a  c<>itain  daas ;  and.  amraig  this  oertain 
class,  it  IS  agreed  that  he  who  may  get  money,  and  doca  not  pro- 
fit by  the  opportunity,  is  a  ninny  ;  for  money  iNomires  all  tliB 
pleasurw  of^sense,  snd  the  pleasures  of  sense  are  the  only  plaa> 
sures.  Now.  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  was  very  idioral,  nuule  it  »• 
possible  for  you  to  resist  him— parUculariy  as  your  iKlicukms  coun- 
try naid  you  for /onr  oervicos.  acoording  to  her  laugbabte  custom, 
by  the  honour  or  serving  hnr..   .  i   .  ,    .,    ,    «•_        n 

The  treaty  of  Compiegne  hemg,  ooneluded.  M.  do  Cbaavallii 
and  twenty-four  battalions  landed  on^our  ahotus.  M.  de  Choi* 
aenl,  to  whom  the  celerity  of  the  exoodition  was  most  impoitcnC 
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lad  uneauneu  on  (he  lulpert,  which,  in  \m  confidential  nomnra- 
nicatinns,  ho  coubi  not  dufuiw  from  you.  Y«iu  luueited  that 
be  should  send  you  (here  with  a  few  millions.  As  Philip  took 
cttiea  with  his  Mule,  ^ou  promised  to  mukc  every  ihirif  yjdd  to 
him  without  itppo«ition.  No  sooner  said  than  done— and  there 
jou  are  recrossing  the  sea,  throwinir  off  the  mask,  and,  with  mo- 
ney ana  your  coinrniiision  in  your  liand,  oiioniii^  negotiations  witli 
those  whfim  you  iluNi^ht  would  be  mot>t  easily  gained  over. 

Never  imagining  that  a  Corsiean  could  prelur  himself  to  his 
country,  the  Calimet  of  Corsica  liad  inlrusteti  you  with  her  iuter- 
wts.  Never  dreaming,  for  ^our  part,  (hat  any  uian  would  not  pre- 
fer money  and  hnnsetf  to  his  cuuniry.  you  ttoid  yours(<lf  and  hoped 
to  buy  every  Inxiy.  f  rofuund  moralist  as  you  wen*,  you  knew 
bow  much  tncie.ithMsia.om  of  each  individual  was  worth :  some 
puund.4  of  gold,  more  or  less,  formed,  in  your  eyes,  all  Uie  shades 
which  divcTaiiy  character. 

You  are  misiakun,  ho>a'ever :— tlie  weak-minded  was  certainly 
shaken,  but  (bey  were  terrified  by  the  humble  idea  of  maneling 
tlie  bosom  of  their  country.  They  thought  they  saw  their  fathers, 
tlicir  l>rothors,  tlii'ir  IriHUOs,  who  perished  in  defending  her.  raise 
their  heads  from  tlic  tomb  to  loatl  ihi-m  with  curses.  These  lidi- 
culous  prejudices  were  struni^  ennugh  to  stop  you  in  y<iur  career; 
TOti  lamented  having  to  do  with  a  iieople  so  rhudish  in  its  notion.**. 
But,  sir,  this  rerin«>ntent  of  sentiment  is  not  bestowed  on  the  mul- 
titude ;  and,  therefore,  they  live  in  poverty  and  wretchedness ; 
while  a  man  wlio  has  got  proper  notions,  it'  circumstances  favour 
ium  over  so  liltk*.  knows  the  way  to  rtso  very  speedily.  Tliis  is 
yreCty  tncartly  the  moral  of  your  siurv. 

Wim;:  you  made  your  reixHt  of  the  obstacles  which  prerented 
you  from  roa  Using  your  iiromiscs,  you  proposed  that  the  Royal 
Gofsicaii  regiment  should  bi'  bousht  Ycm  hoped  that  its  exam- 
ple would  etdighten  our  too  simple  and  honest  peasants,  and  ac- 
cvatom  tliem  to  things  to  which  they  fell  so  much  repugnance- 
3ut  what  haiipened/  Di<l  n^l  Kossi,  Marengo,  and  some  other 
madmen,  iodame  the  minds  of  the  regiment  to  sucii  a  pitch.  That 
thtf  officers  in  a  body  protested,  by  an  authentic  writing,  that  they 
would  throw  up  tiieir  commissions,  sooner  than  violate  their  oaths, 
or  their  duties,  which  were  still  more  sarj'ed  ? 

You  thus  icNiiid  yuuiself  reduc«>d  to  stand  alone  as  an  exaniple 
to  others.  Without  being  discimcerted,  at  the  bead  of  a  few 
friends  and  a  FrenrJi  detachment,  you  threw  yourself  into  Vesco- 
Tato;  but  th«  terrible  Clement*  unkennelled  you  from  tbenoe. 
Yoo  retired  upon  Bastia  with  your  companions  in  adx-entum. 
This  little  alTiur  was  not  inunh  to  your  credit ;  your  house,  and 
those  of  your  associates,  were  burnt  But,  in  a  place  of  safety, 
'  you  laughed  at  these  impotent  efiurts. 

People  bore  ciiarge  you  with  havmg  endeavoured  to  arm  (be 
Royal  Corsicans  againnt  (Iieir  brethren.  They  also  wish  to  im- 
peach your  courage.^  frooa  the  small  resistance  you  made  at  Ves- 
ro\'ato.  There  is  little  ioundation  for  these  aocusatiom:  for  (bo 
firat  was  an  immediate  con«oqueDee  of  your  projects,  indeed  dm 
of  your  means  of  executing  (hew ;  and,  as  we  have  already  pror- 
qd  tliat  your  conduct  was  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  thn  inci- 
donto)  charge  i^oes  for  nothiog.  As  to  yotir  want  of  oounura,  I  do 
not  see  how  this  is  settled  hy  the  action  of  Vescovato :  You  did 
not  go  there  with  (be  serious  purpose  of  fighting,  but  for  the  sake 
of  encouraging,  by  your  example,  those  who  were  wavering  in  the 
opposite  party.  And  af\er  all.  what  right  bat  any;  one  lo  require 
tiiat  you  should  hare  run  the  risk  of  losing  (he  fruits  of  two  yean 
good  conduct,  by  being  slmt  like  a  cqpmon  soldier?  But  you 
must  have  fnlt  a  good  deal,  say  soma  folk,  on  seeing  your  own 
house,  anil  those  Qf  your  friends^  become  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
Good  God!  wliea  will  ruirrow- minded  people  give  over  trying  to 
judge  of  every  thing?  Your  letting  your  house  be  burnt,  put  M. 
de  uhoiseul  under  the  necessity  cA*  indemnifying  you.  ilxperi- 
«ncc  proved  thn  accuracy  6f  your  calculations:  you  raoeived 
much  more  than  the  value  of  what  you  lost.  To  be  sure  you  are 
-accused  of  having  kept  aU  to  yourself,  and  of  having  given  no- 
thing but  a  trifle  to  the  poor  creatures  whom  you  had  seduced. 
In  cmer  to  justify  your  ha\inc  acted  in  this  way,  it  is  only  neoes- 
aary  to  inquire  it  you  could  do  it  with  pecfuct  safety.  Now,  the 
poor  people  who  wore  so  dependent  on  your  protection,  were  nei- 
ther in  a  condition  to  demand  restitution,  nor  even  to  uiiderstend 
very  cleariy  the  injustice  which  was  done  them.  They  could  not 
become  malecontents,  and  rebel  against  your  autbeiirity ;  heinr 
held  in  detestation  bv  their  eountrymen,  their  return  to  their  for- 
mer sentiments  could  no  longer  be  held  as  sincere.  It  was  tbra 
very  natural  that,  when  a  few  thousand  crowns  thus  came  in 
your  way.  you  should  not  let  them  out  of  vour  hands ;— to  have 
done  so,  would  have  been  cheating  yourselL 

The  French,  beaten  in  spite  of  their  gold,  their  coramisaiont, 
the  discipline  of  their  numcroii<i  battalions,  the  activity  of  their 
•qnadrons,  the  skill  of  their  artillerymen.— defeated  at  La  Penta, 
Vescovato  Lorciu>,  San-Nicolai,  Borgo  Barbanrio,  Oletta,— in- 
trenehod  thcmseh'cs,  excessively  disheartened,  winter,  the  time 
of  (iieir  repose,  was  for  you.  sir,  a  period  of  the  greatest  labour ; 
and  if  you  could  not  triumph  over  the  obstinacy  of  prejudices  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  you  found  means  to  se- 
duce some  of  tlieir  chiefs,  whom  you  succeeded,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  in  brining  to  a  right  way  of  thinking  This, 
along  with  the  thirty  battalions  whom  M.  de  Vaux  brought  with 
Mm  the  following  spring,  forced  Corsica  to  yield  to  the  yoke,  and 
drove  Paoli  and  the  greatest  fanatics  into  banishment 

One  portion  of  the  patriots  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  in- 
dependence, another  had  fled  fVom  a  land  of  proscription,  and 

•  Clement  Paoli,  elder  brother  of  thie  frcneral,  a  good  soldier,  an 
•xoellent  citiaen.  a  real  philosopher.  At  the  beginning  of  an  ac- 
thm  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  engace  in  personal  combat ;  he 
gave  bis  orders  with  the  tantr  frotd  which  characterises  the  good 
oflfcer.  But  he  ik»  sooner  saw  his  men  begin  to  fhll,  than  he  seized 
bis  arms  with  a  eonvulsive  movement  of  indignation,  and  made 
ase  of  them,  exclaiming—**  Unjust  men  I  why  break  down  tlie  bar- 
yian  of  nature?  why  must  voo  b«  enemies  of  your  country?" 
Austere  in  his  manners,  simple  in  his  habits,  he  has  alwavs  lived 
ratvpd.  It  was  only  in  great  emergencies  that  he  came  rorward 
!•  glva  bu  opinion,  wU^  was  rery  seldom  departed  (h>m. 


which,  fhmi  that  time,  was  a  Wdeooi  den  aftynnta.  BMaimt 
number  cotdd  neither  die  nor  take  flight;  tberbecmrae  the  obccta 
of  perscc4ition.  Mhids,  whom  it  bad  been  iouod  mnnosmbie  to 
corrupt,  were  of  such  a  stamp,  that  the  emme  of  tfie  Frendi 
could  only  be  established  on  their  total  dcstructino.  Aiasi  tfan 
plan  was  but  too  punctually  executed.  Some  perisbed.  victnna 
of  crimes  unjustly  imputed  to  them ;  others,  betrayed  by  Cbeir 
own  liospitaiity,  and  by  their  own  confidence,  expMted  oa  tba 
BcafTbId  the  pigbs  and  tears  into  which  they  had  been  sorvrisad 
by  dissimulation.  A  groat  number,  crowded  by  Norboone-Pridae- 
lar  into  the  t<iwn  of  Toulon,  ix>isiuied  by  uowfjotesome  food,  tar^ 
tured  by  tlieirchuins,  and  sinking  under  the  most  barbarous  treat- 
ment, lived  a  short  time  ia  their  misery,  merely  to  see  death  slow 
ly  approaching.— O  CJod.  witraas  of  their  inacwance,  why  ^^ 
thou  not  beciime  their  avenger  I 

In  the  midst  of  ihi^  coneral  cabunity.  in  tbe  midst  o#Uie 
and  lamentations  of  this  unrortunatc  peopk-,  you,  however,  , 
to  enjov  the  fruit  of  your  laliours— honours,  dignities,  pecskms,  al 
were  showered  upon  you.  Your  prosperity  would  have  advanced 
still  more  rapidly,  had  not  Du  Barn  overthrown  M.  de  Cbotteoi, 
and  deprived  you  of  a  protector,  who  duly  appreciated  your  aer- 
viees.  Thii  blow  did  not  djscoaraffe  you ;  you  tumtd  vour  at- 
tention to  the  bureoMx;  you  merely  feh  the  neceaaity  of  giaatar 
assiduity.  Thn  flattered  the  persons  in  office,  your  aervioea  wera 
so  notorioua  All  your  wishes  wore  granted.  Not  content  witb 
the  lake  of  Biguglia,  you  demanded  a  part  of  the  lands  of  many 
communities.  Why,  it  is  said,  did  you  wish  to  doiHTve  tbem  <n 
the«o  lands  7  I  ask,  in  my  turn,  what  retard  ought  you  to  basa 
for  a  nation,  by  whom  you  knew  yourself  to  be  d^ected  ? 

Your  ravuunte  prrvert  was.  to  dnide  tbe  island  among  tea  Ba- 
rons. How  I  not  satififivd  witli  bavin*  aasisiBd  in  f«^i>W  tbo 
chains  with  which  your  country  was  bound,  you  wished  stiN  fiir- 
(her  to  sub.icct  lier  lo  thu  absurd  feudal  govenunenA !  But  I  com- 
mend vou  for  having  done  as  much  harm  to  the  Cersieans  aa  y<o« 
possibly  could.  You  were  at  war  with  them :  and,  m  war,  to  do 
evil  for  one's  own  advantage,  is  a  first  princiiHe. 

But  let  us  pass  over  all  these  paltry  matters— let  us  come  to  the 

{>rcsent  moment,  and  conclude  a  letter,  which,  from  its  fiigbtiiil 
engtb,  rjinnot  fail  to  fatigue  you. 

The  state  of  allairs  lo  France  prognosticated  extxaradiaaiy 
events.  You  became  alaraied  for  the  eflect  of  tbem  in  Cocsiea. 
The  same  madness  with  which  we  srara  possessed  before  tba 
war,  began,  to  your  great  scandal,  to  infect  that  amiable  pa^ila. 
You  comprehended  the  consequenoea ;  for,  if  aoble  aontisMaii 
were  to  gain  an  oscendency  io  V^Wfc  opinion,  you  wouM  becoaaa 
no  better  (haii  a  traitor,  iuetoad  or  being  a  man  of  prudamaa  aad 
good  sense.  What  was  still  vrone,  if  ever  oobla  aeatiraenfa  woa 
again  to  stir  the  blood  of  our  ardent  oovotryaMD*  and  if  over  a 
national  government 'were  io  be  the  mult  of  such  aentimeota. 
what  woiUd  become  of  you?  Your  own  copsdwce  then  began  lo 
terrify  you.  Restless,  liowever,  and  onhapwy  as  you  were,  ysm 
did  not  yield  lo  your  conscience.  Yoa  resolved  to  risk  evanr 
thing  for  every  tlung— but  you  played  your  game  skilfiiHy.  Yoa 
married,  to  strenfftlien  your  interest  A  respectable  roan,  wbOh 
relyinr  on  your  word,  had  given  hia  sister  Id  your  osgibew,  fouad 
bimsea  abiMed 


Your  neplKW,  whose  patrimooy  you  bad 

lowed  up  in  order  to  increase  an  inheritance  WMch  was  to  bav<a 
been  his  own,  was  reduced  to  poverty,  with  airameraos  faintly. 

Having  arrariged  your  domestic  iwaiis.  you  cast  your  eyea  over 
the  country.  You  saw  it  smoking  with  tJie  blood  of  ita  inaitfis, 
heaped  with  numerous  victims,  and.  at  every  stapf  inspuiaf  ooly 
ideas  of  vengeance.  But  you  saw  tbe  rufliati  •oldier,  tbe  insoteaft 
pctrifogger,  the  greedy  tax-gatherer,  lord  it  without  cootnulietioB$ 
and  the  Corsican,  eroaning  under  tlie  weight  of  triple  (^auns,  aai- 
ther  daring  to  think  of  what  be  was,  nor  (o  reflect  oo  what  he  ataD 
might  be.  You  said  to  t-ourselt  in  tba  joy  of  your  heart.  "  Haota 
go  on  weU.  and  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  tbem  so."  And  strai^i^ 
vray  you  leagued  yourself  with  the  soldier,  the  pettifosfer,jad 
die  tax-gatherer.  The  only  point  now  to  be  attended  to  w 
procure  deputies  wiio  abould  be  animated  by  oonraual 
ments ;  for,  as  to  youraelf,  you  could  never  suppoae  tliat  a  u.^.^. 
which  was  your  enemy  would  clioose  you  for  per  lepmsentativa. 
But  you  necessarily  chan^  rour  opinion,  when  the  lettan  af 
convocation,  by  an  absurdity  which  was  perhaps  the  reauk  of  de- 
sigTi.  determined  that  the  deputy  from  tbe  nobility  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  an  assembly  composed  of  only  twenty-two  pecMna. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  obtain  twehe  votes.  Your  aaao* 
ciates  in  the  hifher  council  laboured  with  activity.  Tbreata,  no- 
mises,  caresses,  money,  all  were  nut  in  action.  Y'ou  succeeded 
Your  fiiends  were  not'  so  successful  amutiff  the  Commons.  Tbe 
first  pieaident  failed ;  and  two  mei^  of  exalted  ideas— the  one  tbe 
■on.  the  brother,  the  nephew,  of  the  most  caalous  dcfeadcm  of  tba 
common  cause— the  other  n  persoo  who  had  seen  Sionvilkt  and 
Naibonne,  and  whoso  mind  was  fUI  of  the  horrid  actions  he  had 
seen,  while  he  lamented  fus  own  want  of  power  to  oppose  tliesB : 
—these  two  men  were  proclaimed  deputies,  aAd  thur  appointment 
satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  secret  ebagrin,  the  sup- 
pressed mge,  wluch  woro  every  where  caused  hy  your  ai^ioint- 
ment,  form  the  best  ealogy  on  the  skHI  of  your  nMrnaavies.  and 
the  influence  of  your  league 

When  you  arrived  at  Versailles,  you  wera  a  xealous  RoyanaL 
When  you  now  arrived  at  Paris,  you  must  have  seen  with  much 
concern,  that  the  government,  wfakh  it  was  wished  to  oeganiza 
upon  so  many  mins,  was  tlie  same  with  that  which,  m  our  country, 
had  been  drowned  in  so  much  blood. 

The  eflbrts  of  the  unprineip^  were  powcrlen ;  the  new  co^|Bti- 
tution  being  admired  by  all  Kurope.  and  having  b-come  an  olijaet 
of  interest  to  every  thinking  beina,  tiiere  remained  (or  you  but  one 
resource-  This  was,  to  mak?  it  be  believed  that  this  ronsf  Itotioa 
was  not  adapted  to  oar  island  ;  altlMiugfc  it  was  exactir  the  same 
with  that  whioh  had  produced  sach  good  affects,  and  wwdi  it  cost 
BO  much  blood  to  deprive  ua  of 

All  tbo  delegataa  of  tba  former  adroinistTation.  who  natnralf 
entered  into  yoar  eabaU  aerved  you  with  the  seal  arising  hem 
paraoaal  interest  Meeiorials  ware  written,  the  olgect  or  wbieb 
was  to  pnMre  bow  advantageous  fbr  na  was  tbeexistinf  0oweto» 
meat,  and  to  demonstrate  tbat  any  change  would  be  cootoaiy  to 
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Mmdlwr  oAtbnU  puwd.  oriviiaed  her eoMmRtee.  This  ane|i- 
peoted  incident  ftburmed  yoii--the  fennentatiofi  ipreed  w  ail  di- 
reotjona.  Youpenuaded  the  mioifteri,  over  whom  you  had  fain- 
•ad  eoBM  aaeenMnoy  in  rolatioo  to  the  affidn  of  Corsica,  Umt  it 
wae  of  importance  to  idhd  thither  jrour  fkther-in-law,  M.  Gaflory, 
with  a  command :  and  immediateur  we  taw  M.  6ail^ry,  a  wo^ 
tiiy  procunor  of  M.  Narboone,  endeaTourinc .  at  the  head  of  hit 
tipopf ,  to  maintain  by  Ibrce  that  tyranny  wTnch  hie  late  fatlier, 
of  gioriouB  roemorr,  had  retifted  and  oonffaufHled  by  hio  geniut. 
Imramerable  blondera  left  no  room  for  coneeeJtnf  your  fbtherin* 
law's  mediocrity  of  talent;  lie  poaeeseed  no  otiier  art  bnt  that  of 
making  faimMlf  enemiea.  Tlie  people  rallicil  againat  him  on 
«very  aide.  In  thb  imminent  danger  rou  lifted  up  your  eyea,  and 
■aw  Narhonne  I  Nartmnne,  profiting  by  a  moment  of  fkvonr,  had 
laid  the  irfan  of  eetabliahing  firmly,  in  an  inland  which  lie  had 
waated  with  unheard-of  cruelty,  the  deapotiam  which  opprceaed 
it  You  laid  your  heada  together ;  the  plan  waa  determined  on ; 
fife  tho«taand  men  received  ordera ;  commiaaiona  for  increaaing  by 
a  battalion  tho  provincial  regiment  w«f»  prepared.  Narbonne  aot 
out.  Thia  poor  nation,  unarmed  and  dianeartenedt  without  hope 
and  witliottt  reaooroe,  ia  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  eaeca- 
tjoner. 

0  unhappy  countrymen  i  Of  what  odious  treachery  were  yoa 
4n  be  the  victtma !  You  would  not  perceive  it  till  it  was  too  late. 
How  were  you.  without  arms,  to  reaiat  ten  thouaand  men )  Vo« 
"Would  .yoUiiself  have  signed  the  act  of  your  degradation ;  hope 
would  have  been  extinguished ;  and  days  of  nnioterrdptod  misftn^ 
tune  vrould  have  succeeded.  Emancipated  France  would  have 
looked  upon  you  virith  contempt  {  afflicted  Italy  with  indignation ; 
and  Earopoi  astonished  at  this  nneiampled  degree  of  degradation, 
would  have  etTaoRd  from  her  anmua  the  traits  which  do  Honour  to 
ywu  character.  But  your  deputies  from  tiic  Commons  penetrated 
the  design,  and  informed  you  of  it  hi  time.  A  kinc,  whose  only 
\rish  wai  the  bappineBs  ot  his  people,  being  well  informed  on  toe 
■uhieet  by  M.  La  Payette,  that  steady  fViend  of  liberty,  dissipated 
the  intrigues  of  a  perfidious  mininter,  veho  was  certainly  impelled 
by  the  desire  of  vengeance  to  do  you  tnjory.  Ajiecio  showed 
lesolutiun  in  her  address,  in  whirb  was  doscrft>cd  vritli  sueh 
energy  the  miserable  state  to  whioh  you  were  reduced  by  the 
roost  oppressive  of  governments.  Bastia,  till  then  stupifica  as  it 
yfKit,  awoke  at  the  sound  of  danger,  and  took  up  arms  with  that 
iMokition  fo»  which  she  has  been  always  distjnguiihpd.  Arena 
came  fVnm  Paris  to  Bolognn,  full  of  those  sentiments  which  lead 
men  to  the  boMest  enterpriseir.  With  arms  in  one  hand,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  in  the  other,  he  made  the  pobKe 
enemies  trembk).  Achilles  Meurete,  the  conqueror  of  Caprana, 
who  had  carried  desolation  as  fkr  as  Genoa,  and  who,  to  be  a 
Turenne,  wanted  nothing  bat  opportunity  and  a  Aore  extensive 
^eM,  reminded  his  oompcuiioos  in  gk>ry,  that  this  was  the  time  to 
acquire  additional  fiune,— that  their  country  In  danger  had  need. 
not  of  intrigues,  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  but  of  fire  and 
•word.  At  the  sound  of  so  aeneral  an  explosion,  Gailbry  returned 
to  the  insignificance  from  which  he  had  neen  brourlit,  so  mat-^ 
9ropo9,  by  intrigues  r— he  trembled  in  the  fortress  of  Certc.  Nar- 
lioone  fiod  fVom  Lyons,  to  hide  in  Rome  his  shame,  and  his  infer 
Bal  projects.  A  fi>w  days  afterwards  Corsica  is  united  to  France. 
PaoB  recalled  i  and  in  an  instant  the  prospect  changes,  and  opens 
to  your  \iew  a  eouvse  of  events  which  you  could  not  have  disred 
to  hope  for. 

1  beg  your  pardon,  air ;  I  took  up  my  pen  to  defend  j'ou ;  but 
toy  heart  revolts  againat  so  uniform  a  aystem  of  treason  and  atro- 
city. What!  did  vou,  a  son  of  the  aame  country,  never  feel  any 
thing  for  lier }  What  i  did  your  heart  experience  no  emotion  at 
tlio  sight  of  the  rocka.  the  trees,  the  houses,  the  spots  which  were 

,  tlie  scenes  of  your  infant  amusements?  When  you  came  into  the 
world,  your  country  nouriahed  you  with  her  fruits  ^  when  you 
came  to  the  yean  of  reason,  she  pincod  her  hopes  in  you  ;  she 
honoured  you  with  her  confidence ;  she  said  to  you,  *'  My  son, 
you  see  the  wretched  state  to  which  I  am  reduced  by  the  ii^ustice 
•of  men  ;— through  my  native  vignur,  I  am  recovering  a  decree  of 
srtrength  which  promises  me  a  speedy  and  infhnible  recovery ;  but 
I  am  again  threatened  i  Flv,  my  son,  hasten  to  Versailles ;  m- 
ihrm  the  great  king  of  every  thing,  dissipate  his  suapkioiM,  requeat 
ids  friendahip." 

Well  I  a  little  gold  mada.you  betray  her  confidence ;  and  forth- 
with, for  a  little  gold,  you  were  aeen,  like  a  parricide,  tearing 
open  her  bosom  Ah,  air,  1  am  far  fVom  wiahing  you  ill:  but 
4bere  ia  an  aveninnft  conarieiwcl  Your  countrymen,  to  whom 
you  are  an  ot\)cct  of  horror,  will  enlighten  France  aa  to  your  cha- 
factor.  The  wealth,  the  pensiona,  the  fruita  of  your  treasons, 
will  be  taken  from  you.  In  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  and  pover- 
ty, in  the  frightful  soHtude  of  wickodnes*,  you  will  live  long 
<>nouRh  to  become  a  prey  to  the  torments  of  conscience.  Tlie  Ih- 
Iher  will  powt  you  out  lo  his  son,  the  master  fo  his  pupil,  sayiog. 
""  Yocng-  people,  learn  to  respect  your  country,  vnrtue,  fidelity,  and 
iiumanity." 

And  yua.  raspectahle  and  unhappy  woman,  whose  youth,  beau- 

S,  and  mnocence,  were  vilelv  prostituted,  does  your  pure  and 
laste  heart  beat  under  a  hand  so  criminal?  In  trniae  moments 
in  wluch  nature  fivea  tho  alarm  to  Iovp,  when,  withdrawn  from 
the  chimeraa  of  life,  unmingled  pleasures  surroed  each  other  with 
rapidity,  when  Hk*  mind,  expanded  by  the  fire  of  sentiment,  en- 
joys only  Uw  pleasure  of  causing  enjoyment,  and  feels  only  the 
Measure  of  exciting  feeling.— in  I  hone  moments  yon  press  to  your 
Mart,  you  become  identified  with  that  cold  and  selfish  man.  who 
has  never  deviated  from  liis  chamcter,  and  who,  in  Uie  conrsc  of 
sixty  yeaiB,  has  never  known  any  thing  but  the  care  uf  his  own 
tnterest,  an  instinctive  love  of  destnK*tion,  the  most  infamous 
avanco,  the  base  pleasures  of  sense  t  By  and  by,  tlic  glare  of  ho< 
noun,  the  trappings  of  riches,  will  disappear ;  you  will  be  loaded 
with  general  contempt.  Will  you  seek,  in  the 'bosom  of  him  who 
la  the  author  of  your  woes,  a  consolation  indupensable  to  your 
gentle  and  afiectmnate  mind?  Will  you  endeavour  to  find  in  his 
«yef  tean  to  mingle  with  yours  ?  Will  your  fkiliog  hand,  placed 
jn  his  baao»  seek  to  find  an  agitation  like  that  in  yov  own? 

Vol.  VII.— 4  G      «7 


Alaa,  if  yoa  Mrpriae  Mm  la  tMia,  they  wtHhe  thM^of  nmoiMi 
if  152  boaiMii  iMMe.  it  wfll  bb  \vfl^the  oonvoiBioni  of  thr^naldi; 
who  dies  abhorring  nature,  btmeelf,  and  the  hand  that  guMtf 

OLamethi  .ORcbespieiTel  OP^lionl  O  Volneyl  O  Mlm« 
beaul  OBBmavel  OBaiHyi  O  La  Payette i  thia  ia  the  bmui 
whodarea  to  seat  Idmaelf  by  your  aide!  Dropping  wvih  the  blood 
of  his  brethren,  alained  by  every  sort  of  vice,  he  praaenta  himaalf 
with  confldenco  hi  the  dreaa  of  a  general,  the  reward  of  hit 
Crimea !  He  darea  to  call  himaelf  the  reureaentativc  of  the  aataoo 
—he  who  aoM  hor-and  you  avffisr  it  i  He  darea  to  raise  his  eyes, 
and  listen  to  your  discoune.  and  you  snflbr  it  I  Is  it  the  voice  of 
the  people  that  sent  him  f  He  never  had  more  than  the  voiee  of 
twelve  nobles.  Ajaccio.  Bastia,  and  moat  of  the  districts,  hava 
done  that  to  his  offigy  wnoh  they  would  have  been  very  gUd  to 
do  to  his  person. 

But  yeu,  who  are  indueed.  by  the  error  of  tho  moment,  or  per 
liaps  temporary  abases,  to  oppose  any  fteah  ^hangea,  will  you  %^ 
lerate  a  traitor?  a  man  who,  under  the  cool  extenor  of  a  man  o( 
aenae.  conceals  the  avidity  of  a  lacquey?  I  cannot  imagine  it. 
You  will  be  the  first  to  drive  him  avray  with  ignominy,  as  soon  aa 
you  are  aware  ot  the  string  of  atrocities  of  which  he  has  been  the 
author. 

I  have  the  Ixmour.  fte. 

BoKAPAmn. 

FromwtfdoMtm  MUUi, 
28d  Jwmtarf,  ino. 


No.  ni. 

THB  BVma.  OF  BBAUOAIIB. 
July  2*,  17»3.     ^ 
[Bee  p.  I47.J 

I HAPPBVBD  to  be  at  Beaueaire  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiiir,  bM 
by  ciiance  had  for  my  companions  at  supper  two  merchants  fhmi 
Marseilles,  a  citizen  of  Nnnes,  and  a  mamifiicturer  fVom  Moa^ 
p^Uier. 

After  the  fmt  few  minutes  of  mutual  survey,  they  discovered 
that  I  came  from  Avienun,  and  was  in  the  army.  The  attentioo 
of  my  comitaniona,  wnirh,  all  the  wedc,  had  been  fixed  on  tli6 
details  of  that  traffic  which  ia  the  parent  of  wealth,  was  ht  this 
moment  turned  to  tlie  issue  of  those  passing  events,  upon  whvoo 
the  security  of  all  wealth  so  much  depends.  They  endeavoured 
to  come  nt  my  opinion,  in  order  that,  by  comparing  it  with  thefr 
own,  they  might  be  enabled  to  form  proltable  conjectures  respect* 
ing  that  f\iture,  which  a^tcd  us  so  diflerently.  The  two  citf> 
^ns  of  Marseilles,  in  particular,  appeared  to  be  perplexed  in 
spirit.  The  evacuation  of  Avicnon  nad  taught  them  to  dnubt  ot 
every  thing.  They  manifested  out  one  treat  solicitude  os  to  their 
future  fhte-  Confidence  soon  made  us  talkative,  and  our  coove^ 
sation  ran  in  nearly  the  folkmiiig  tenns  :— 

NHnoi».—U  Cartaux's  army  strong?  It  is  said  to  have  lost  a 
great  many  mer  in  the  attack  :  hut  if  it  be  true  that  it  has  been 
repulsed,  vihy  nave  the  Marseillesc  evacuated  Avignon? 

MiUtatre.—The  aniny  wos  fi^ur  thousand  strong  when  it  aaaanlt* 
ed  Avif  non ;  it  now  amounts  to  six  thomand,  and  within  fbw 
days  will  roach  ten  Hloasand  men.  It  lost  five  men  kilkid  and 
eleven  wounded.  It  has  never  been  repulsed,  since  it  never  made 
a  formal  attack :  the  troops  only  maixcuvred  about  the  place,  hi 
order  to  ascertain  where  an  attempt  to  force  the  gates,  by  mean* 
of  petards,  might  he  made  to  the  best  advantage ;  a  few  cannon 
were  fired,  to  try  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  and  it  was  then 
necessary  tp  draw  back  to  the  camp,  to  combine  the  attack  fbr 
the  following  night.^  The  Marseillcsc  were  three  thousand  rix 
hundred  men ;  tney  had  a  heavier  and  more  numerous  artfUeryi 
and  yet  they  have  Been  obliged  to  rccroaa  the  Durance.  This  sur- 
prises you ;  but  it  is  only  ^-eteran  troops  who  can  endure  the  oa- 
certain  events  of  a  aiege.  We  were  maaters  of  the  Rhone,  of 
Villeneiu'e,  and  of  the  open  country ;  we  had  intercepted  all  their 
communicationa.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating 
tho  town,  were  puraucd  by  our  cavalqr,  and  lost  many  priaonen, 
with  two  guna. 

Marseilbae.—'Thk  ia  a  very  different  atory  from  what  we  hava 
been  told.  I  do  not  dispute  what  you  say,  since  you  were  present; 
but  you  must  confess  that,  after  all  this,  they  can  do  you  no  good. 
Our  army  is  at  Aix.  Three  good  generals  are  come  in  place  otthB 
former  ones :  at  Marseilles  they  are  raising  fresh  battalions  {  we 
have  a  new  train  of  artilloryi  several  twenty-four  poundera ;  in  a 
few  davri,  wc  shall  be  in  a positign  to  retake  Avignnn,  or  at  worst 
wr  ohnll  remain  masters  of  the  Duranco. 

MilUaire.—Such  is  tlto  stoiy  you  have  been  told,  to  entice  yon 
to  Uie  brink  of  the  abyss,  which  is  deepening  every  moment,  and 
which  iierhaps  will  engulf  the  finest  town  of  Prance— the  one 
which  has  desen'ed  most  uf  the  patriots.  But  you  were  also  told, 
that  you  slK)uld  traverso  France— that  you  should  give  the  ton  to 
the  Ropublic— and  yet  your  very  first  stops  have  been  checks. 
You  were  told  that  A\ignon  could  resist  for  a  long  time  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men— and  yet  a  single  column,  without  a  batter- 
in?  train,  gained  possession  of  it  in  four  arni  twenty  hours.  You 
were  lold  that  the  south  had  risen — and  you  found  yourselves 
alynef  You  were  told  that  thcNinieit  cavalry  were  about  to 
crush  tho  Allobroges— and  yet  the  Allobroges  were  already  at 
Saint-Rsprit,  and  at  Villenouve.  You  were  told  that  four  (Lou- 
sand  Ljronese  were  marching  to  your  assistance— and  yet  the  Ly- 
onese  were  negotiating  an  accommodation  for  themselves.  Ac- 
knowledge, then,  that  you  have  been  deceived— open  jour  eyes  to 
the  wait  of  skill  among  your  lead'  rs,  and  put  no  faith  in  their 
calculations.  Of  ap  counsellurs,  sclf-luvc  is  the  most  dangerous. 
You  are  naturally  impetuous :  the/  are.  leading  you  to  your  de- 
struction, by  the  selfsame  means  which  have  ruined  so  many 
nations— by  inflaming  your  vanity.  You  poaaeaa  eonaiderahle 
wealth,  and  a  large  populatioi:— these  they  exaoerate.  Yoo 
have  rendered  aignal  aervicea  to  the  cauae  of  llberty-of  theee  thar 
reiQliid  von,  witbout,  at  the  aame  time,  pomtioff  out  to  you,  ikm 
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tin  veniui  of  the  Tepablic  was  at  that  time  with  70a,,that  ithaa 
now  abeMloned  ym^ 

Your  army,  you  «ay,  u  at  Aix  witli  a  larre  train  ofarttllcrF,  and 
•UllUI  gt^neraJfl :  iKt>li.  du  whiit  it  may,  I  tell  yoo  ii^vill  be  beaten. 
You  iiad  three  thousand  nx  hundred  mirn— a  full  halt'  is  difiiier^L 
Harscillas,  anil  a  few  rofuffees  from  ihc  department,  nmy  oitcr 
you  iour  tnousund :  that  is  tho  utmost.  You  will  tlien  have  be- 
tMT(tn  five  and  six  thousaud  troops,  without  unity,  wiUtout  order, 
wiiltout  discipline. 

You  Imve,  you  say,  good  generals.  I  do  not  know  Ihcm,  and 
■hall  not,  theretbrc,  dispute  tlteir  uljilitius  ;  but  they  wiil  bo  ab- 
sorbed in  dclails.  tlioy  will  nut  l>o  sccomkil  by  llw  suljaliorus, 
they  will  be  unable, to  do  nuy  thine  to  muintuin  tliu  rcuuiaiion 
they  may  posjsesa  ;  for  it  wouK!  require  at  kMSt  two  nu>nln^  to  get 
their  nni-y  into  lolcmlilo  «li<ripline ;  niul  in  fiuir  days  Cartaux 
wiil  have  passed  the  Durance — and  with  what  sfjiljtrsl  Wliy, 
witli  the  exci-ilont  liiihi  trtiup  of  the*  Alltibrogcs,  iho  old  re^nuiit 
of  BurguiKly,  and  the  bravo  battalion  of"  tU>  Cofo  d'Or,  {wlmh 
has  been  a  imodrod  tirnrg  viitorioiis  in  buttle.)  aiui  mix  or  suvcn 
oUier  corps,  all  disciphned  soldiers,  encoura^'id  by  tlieir  succe.v8e6 
on  Uie  Irontiors,  and  as^ainst  yuur  army!  You  have  souie 
twenty  fuur  poui'dcriJ.  and  cifrliti-rn  p<iuni!cT*i,  and  you  fancy 
yoursi'lves  iinprefniabl*!.  In  tins  you  but  fnHuw  the  vnil;_:.'ir  opi- 
nion ;  but  niditary  men  will  !r!l  you.  and  fatal  t  x^KMience  i«  about 
to  convince  you,  tliat  food  lbur-]H>unders  and  eight-poundera  arc 

Kreferultle  on  man^  accounts  to  pieoAJai  of  ]ii«vy  calibre  1  You 
ave  cannoneers  ot  the  new  levy— your  udvorsani  s  have  it;unnpr.<* 
from  regiments  of  tlic  line,  the  liest  niasters  of  their  art  in  all  Eu- 
rope I 

what  will  your  arm^  do  if  it  couccnTrates  itself  at  Aix?  It  is 
losL  It  is  ao  axiom  in  the  military  art,  that  tlio  army  which  re- 
main! in  its  intrenehments  is  beaten:  experience  and  theory 
a^reo  upon  this  point ;  and  the  wnlis  of  Aix  are  not  equal  to  tho 
worst  neld-intrcnchment.  especially  if  you  boar  in  mind  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  houses  which  sku't  them  on  the  exterior  vnthin 
pistol  shot  Be  you  wtII  assured  then  that  this  course,  which  to 
you  appears  the  best,  is  the  very  worst  Besides,  wluit  moans 
Will  you  possess  of  supply inj^  tlic  town,  in  so  short  a  time,  with 
every  kind  of  provisions?  "W  dl  your  army  offer  battle?  Whv'i  it 
is  the  weaker  in  numbers— it  has  ivo  cavalry— its  aitillery  is  less 
adapted  for  the  field— it  would  bo  broken,  and  fmm  that  moment 
defeated  without  resource,  for  the  ca^ahy  would  prevent  it  from* 
rallyios. 

lUpcct,  then,  to  see  the  war  carried  into  the  Marseilles  territo- 
ry. Tlicro  a  tolerably  powerf\d  party  is  for  the  Republic ;  this 
will  he  the  moment  for  (ho  struggle ;  the  junction  will  ho  made; 
and  your  city,  th«  centre  of  the  comme'co  of  the  Levant,  tlx;  en- 
trepot of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  Inst  I  Recollect  the  recent  exam- 
ple of  lisle.*  and  the  barbarous  laws  of  war. 

What  infatuation  has  all  at  once  possomed  your  townsmen) 
"What  fatal  blindness  is  leadinr  them  to  their  ruin?  How  can 
they  foocy  themselves  powerful  enough  to  oppose  the  whole  Re- 
public? Even  should  they  coonpel  this  army  to  fall  hack  upon 
Avignoa,  con  tiiey  doubt  tliat,  in  a  few  days,  fresh  ^oops  would 
come  to  supply  toe  place  of  the  former  ?  The  Repubhc,  which 
gkes  the  law  to  Europe,  will  slio  receive  it  fW>ia  MHrseilles? 

United  with  Bordeaux,  Lvoim,  Montpcllier,  Nimes,  Grenoble, 
the  Jura,  tho  Euro,  the  Calvados,  you  undertook  a  revolution. 
You  had  a  probability  of  success :  thoee  whp  spurred  you  on  might 
be  illintentioDed  men ;  but  you  were  an  imposing  mass  of 
Ctrcngth  On  the  contmnr,  now  (hat  Lyons,  Nimes,  Mont^tellier, 
Bordeaux,  the  Jura,  the  Eun'.,  Gronolde.  Caen,  have  accepted  tho 
constitution  ;— now  that  Avignon.  Tarascxin,  Aric«,  have  submit- 
ted, acknowledge  that  in  obstinacy  iln^re  is  foUy.  The  fact  is, 
that  you  are  under  the  influencu  of  individuals  who,  having  no 
pnpertv  (if  (heir  oum  to  look  after ^  arc  involving  you  in  (heir  ruin. 

Your  army  will  be  cpmpoi;ed  ol  the  best  conditioned,  tho  richest 
portion  of  your  city  ;  for  the  Sans-Culoltcj  could  but  be  t(K>  cosily 
turned  against  you.  You  are  about,  then,  to  risk  llw;  clitt  of  your 
youthful  poimlation,  voung  men  accustomed  to  hold  Uic  commer- 
cial balance  of  the  Mcftitcrranean,  and  enrich  you  by  their  econo- 
my and  their  speculations,  against  xx'teran  soldiers  a  hundred 
times  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  desiderate  aristocrat  or  tho  fe- 
locious  Prussian. 

Let  poor  countries  fight  to  the  last  extremity.  Tltc  inhabitant 
«iftho  vivaraii.ofthe  Ccvennes,  of  Corsica,  exposes  himself  with- 
out fear  to  the  iiisuc  of  a  battle ;  if  be  irains  it^  he  has  obtained  his 
«ihject ;  if  ho  is  beaten.  lie  finds liimsolf  as  betore.  in  tho  condition 
to  make  peace,  and  in  the  same  position.  But  you !  —lose  but  a 
liattk].  arid  tho  fruits  ofu  lliousand  years  of  industry,  of  economy, 
of  prosperity,  become  tlw  prey  of  the  soldier. 

MarseiUeff.— You  get  on  at  a  great  rate,  and  you  alarm  mo.  I 
agree  with  you  that  our  situation  is  critical.  It  is  perhaps  true, 
that  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  t)ie  position  in  which  we  now 
■tand ;  but  you  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  we  have  still  im- 
mense resources  to  oppose  you.  Y«iU  have  persuaded  me  that  we 
could  not  roswt  at  Aix  :  your  observation  as  to  t\\e  want  of  sub- 
tistonce  IS  perhaps  uimnswerablc,  as  applied  to  a  sif«c  of  long  du- 
ration ;  but  do  you  imagine  tliat  all  Provence  con,  for  a  lone  f>e- 
riod,  witness  with  inditrcnMice  the  blockade  of  Aix?  It  will  rise 
spontaneously ;  and  your  army,  hommeii  in  on  all  sides,  will  be 
but  too  happy  to  repass  the  Durance. 

3f«i/a/rtf.— Ah!  how  little  you  know  of  the  spirit  of  men.  and 
of  tlie  times,  to  talk  thus!  Everv  where  there  are  two  parlios. 
The  moment  you  are  besieged,  the  Sectionary  party  will  lie  put 
down  in  all  the  countryvlaces.  The  example  of  Tarascon,  Samt- 
Remy,  Organ.  Aries,  should  convince  you  of  this  ;  a  score  of  dra- 
goons have  snlficed  to  restore  the  old  authorities,  and  put  tiio  new 
ones  to  flight 

Henceforward,  in  your  department,  any  powerful  movement  in 
your  favour  i»  hnpos sible.  It  might  have  token  place  wlien  the 
army  was  on  the  other  side  the  Durance,  and  you  were  unbroken. 
Ai  Toulon,  the  active  spirits  are  much  divided ;  and  there  the 

•  A  small  town  in  the  dep.irtment  of  Vanduse,  four  leagues  east 
of  Avignon,  having  resisted  Cariaux's  army,  waa  carried  by  anault, 
tMnJuly,  ITSS. 


Sectiooariet  bavv  not  the  same  fuponontar  aa  atMaiaeillet ;  then, 
must  therefore  nxnain  in  the  city  to  keep  down  tbeir  nth  ct«ar>-. 
Ai  for  tho  depaitment  of  tho  Lo<wer  Ah  s,  nearly  the  yf>buie  of  Jt, 
as  you  kaow,  has  accepted  the  coostitutjoo. 

MancilUM.^'We  shall  attack  Cartaux  in  our  moustaioa,  where 
liis  cavalry  will  be  of  no  service  to  liim.    i 

MiUuiirc—AM  if  ao  army  engo^  in  protecting  a  town  could 
choose  tiie  point  of  ullack.  Etji^ides.  it  is  a  falUuy  to  suppose 
(here  are  any  mountains  noar  Alaisi  illcs  suflicicntly  marccsaide 
to  render  cavalrj' iuctlbcfive :  your  liills  arc  just  steep  enough  to 
render  the  use  of  artitUry  more diilkult,  and  to  give  a  great  adwi- 
lURo  to  >;nr  enemy  ;  for  it  is  in  a  country  inlersoc led  by  livex* 
that  Uie  skilful  arlilier>inan,  by  tlw  rnpkliiy  of  his  mcncmeots, 
tin.'  fOkUctncss  in  serving  his  pieces,  and  (he  nccaiacy  of  hii  ekva- 
tionp.  is  the  most  sure*  flmvinc  the  sujieriorily- 

Jdais(itk.<ic.—\ij\i  fancy  us,  then,  to  Iks  without  rraources :  b  it 
Utuii  pock-iiblu,  tiiat  it  can  bo  the  destiny  of  a  town  w  ho  rcaigHttd 
the  Romans,  and  prcsencd  a  itortii*!  of  its  laws  under  Llie  des- 
pots who  succeedi-U  thtiu.  to  become  tlie  prey  of  a  handful  of 
bri^'ands?  What!  the  Allqhrogo,  ladcu  with  tho  spoils  of  Lisle. 
shall  he  nvc  law  to  IVinnieilles  ?  AVhut !  D>d)OM  du  Craned,  and 
Albilte.  sliall  tlM:y  rule  over  us  uncontrolled?  Tiiosc  mai.  steep- 
ed in  ItliK.d.wliom  tho  niiferies  of  the  tiroes  have  placed  at  IM 
head  of  adiiirs,  sltall  thev  be  our  absolute  masten?  Sad,  iodeed 
is  the  prospect  rou  set  before  us  (  Our  properly,  utidcr  ddfereni 
prcteiu:cs,  would  bo  iiivadod ;  at  e^'cry  instant  we  shouUl  be  tl« 
victims  of  a  soldiery,  whom  plunder  unites  under  thu  san.e  ban- 
ner: our  best  oiii/ens  wouhl  be  imprisoned,  and  perish  by  vio 
kince.  The  Club  would  arain  rear  its  monstrous  iiead  to  execute 
its  infernal  projects  l  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this ;  better  to 
ex^>ose  ourselves  to  tho  chance  of  waiftire.  than  bocome  rietinie 
williout  alltrnativc  I 

MUUalrc.—S\xch  im  civil  war  (  men  revile  noe  another-d^eat 
one  anollier— 4iill  itne  another,  without  knowing  one  anoiiirerl 
The  Allobroges  i  what  do  you  suppose  them  to  m?  Afncaoa} 
inhahilants  of  Siberia?  Oh,  not  at  all  I  They  arc  jva  coubIzt- 
men,— the  men  of  Provence,  of  Dauphiny,  of  Sarogr.  Spmepeo- 
ple  fancy  them  to  be  barbarians,  because  the  name  tfaer  UTe 
taken  spunds  oddly,  if  yoor  own  troops  were  to  be  eafied  the 
Phocaot)  phalanx,  every  species  of  fahb  would  be  acciedited  re- 
specting them. 

You  have  remmded  me  of  one  fact,  the  aarault  of  Lisle.    I  o» 

got  justify  it.  hut  will  explain  to  you  bow  it  happeaed.  The  infai^ 
itanu  kiU^  the  trumpeter  who  was  aant  to  them ;  they  neaiatee 
without  the  slightoat  chance  of  sucoeH ;  the  town  waa  taken  by 
assault :  tlie  soldiers  entered  it  amidst  fire  and  •langMer :  it  waa 
UDpoasihIe  to  restrain  them,  and  fury  did  the  vest. 

Those  soldi«ira  whom  you  call  brigamb^  are  oum  bert  troofH»  aae 
most  dii>cipUil6d  battaliooa :  their  reputation  ie  above  oahmwiy. 

Dubois-Cranc^  and  Albitte,  constant  fKeods  of  the  people,  oaTe 
never  deviated  from  the  right  line.  Certainly  they  are  "  wtckad 
men"  ui  the  eyes  of  the  bad :  but  Condorcat.  Brisaot,  Baifaeroa* 
were  also  "  wicked  men."  eo  long  aa  ther  ramaioed  uocootani* 
nated.  It  wiUever  be  the  fateof  thegood  to  be  itt-spokeo  ef  by 
the  worthless.  You  imagine  they  tliow  you  no  mercy ;  on  the 
contrary,  tliey  are  treating  you  like  wayward  chUdreci.  Do  jvn 
tiiiuk,  if  tliey  had  been  oihevwise  diaposed.  that  the  merchanta  of 
JVIameillea  wouki  have  been  suffered  to  withdraw  the  goods  wkuck 
they  hod  at  Beaucaire?  They  cuohi  have  setaaealeted  them  till 
tho  war  was  over.  They  were  unwilling  to  do  so ;  and,  thanka  to 
them,  you  can  now  return  quietly  to  ypur  homea. 

You  call  Cartaux  an  assassin.  Wed  (  let  me  tell  you.  that  that 
general  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  preaerve  order  and  diacipline ; 
wihiesa  his  conduct  at  6t  Esprit  and  at  Avignon.  He  ordered  n 
sergeant  to  priMn  because  he  had  ^riolated  toe  aayhim  of  a  ask- 
zen  who  cooceoied  one  of  your  soldiers.  In  iha  ena  of  the  geoe> 
ml,  this  sergeant  was  culpable  for  having  entered,  without  dtrrd 
orders,  a  pnvate  dweUing.  Some  people  of  A\ignon  w«e  puoiah- 
ed  fur  pointing  out  a  liouse  as  belonging  to  an  uistocmL  A  pio- 
seculion  is  now  going  on  against  a  soldier,  on  a  charge  of  theft. 
On  the  contrary,  your  army  lulled,  aasaanoated  more  than  thirty 
persons,  violated  the  asylums  of  fkmUies.  and  filled  tlie  nrisona 
with  citizens,  on  tlio  vaguo  pretence  that  they  were  brigands. 

Do  not  be  in  alarm  about  the  army.  It  esteems  MaieetOes,  be> 
cause  it  knows  that  no  town  has  made  so  many  aaciificea  for  the 
public  good.  You  have  eighteen  thousand  men  on  thn  fiontier; 
and  you  have  not  spared  youraelves  under  any  circumalancea. 
Shake  off.  then,  the  yoke  of  the  few  aristocrats  who  govern  yoa ; 
rcluro  to  sounder  princf|des,  and  you  will  have  no  truer  friend  then 
llii>  army. 

MarseiJiete.  Ah!  your  army  (  It  has  greatly  degenerated  ftom 
the  army  of  1780.  That  army  would  not  take  up  arms  againM 
the  nation.  Yours  sIkniM  imitate  so  worthy  ao  example,  and  not 
tum  their  arms  iigainst  their  fellnw-citjzena. 

MUitaire.—WiOi  such  prioeipies.  La  Vendee  would  now  have 
planted  tlie  white  flag  on  the  again  reared  walk  of  the  Bealila.  and 
thp  Camp  of  Jales  l>een  dominant  at  Marseilles. 

MarseiHeM.—Ln,  Vendue  is  anxious  fiir  a  lting~e  eounter-srvolu- 
Hon  :  the  war  of  La  Vendue,  of  Uw  camp  of  Jal^  is  tfiat  of  fin 
naticlim,  of  despotHm.  Ours,  on  the  contrary^  is  that  of  true  Re- 
publicans, friends  of  tho  laws,  of  older :  enemies  of  anardiy  end 
of  bad  men.  U  not  oura  the  tri-coJoured  flag?  and  what  mteceat 
conlil  wo  liave  in  wishing  for  slavery? 

Maitalre.—l  well  know  that  the  people  of  Maiteillea  differ 
widely  fVom  those  of  La  Vend^  as  to  the  suhjecft  of  ccnnter-iqK»> 
lution.  Tho  people  of  La  Vendue  are  robust  and  healthy :  ine 
T)eople  of  Marseiiies  weak  and  sickly.  They  stand  in  need  of 
honey,  to  induco  them  to  swallow  the  pill ;  to  eslahlafa  among 
them  tho  new  doctrine,  they  must  be  oaoeived.  Bat  afler  ibnr 
years  of  revolution,  af^er  so  many  plots,  and  ooimterplota,  aai 
conspimcics,  all  the  uerveraity  of  human  nature  has  been  dove- 
loped  under  all  its  dinferent  aspects,  and  bed  men  bnve  puktHtd 
their  subtlety.  You  have,  you  say.  the  tri-coloured  flag?  PwS 
also  hoHted  it  in  Corsica  to  have  tkne  to  deeeivc  the  peopla,  to 
cnifh  the  true  fVienda  of  Hbarty,  to  eetiee  his  oountrynen  to  ^ynin 
nun  in  his  amhitiaus  and  onmuial  pradeeu :  he  koiilad  iha  tn-eo* 
loured  flog,  and  he  oevertholaa  fired  uppn  the  wtsab  of  the  Re- 
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mkJkit  «n^  ^loMov  Ireops  fiom  tka  feitroiuw ;  lia  duanned  aS 
iba  deUclmenu  be  oouid  surpriM ;  b*  <»nec(«d  for96ii  to  drive 
Mm  onMon  iiom  thoistaod ;  bs  plimdered  the  mainacat  aelKof 
at  alow  price  every  thing  found  within  them,  to  aeeufe  aoney  to 
aarnr  on  Ma  ravwlt ;  he  condacated  the  vnv&tf  of  tba  woaUMnt 
■Di»tiee,hacauK  ther  were  idtacbed  to  tfaeiautyaf  tbe  Rapuhhe ; 
he  got  hiinseU'a{>pointed  ceaemliauaao ;  and  he  declamd  all  thoea 
who  ahould  continue  in  our  annios  onemiee  of  their  country.  Be- 
fore this,  lie  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  expedltiiin  to  Sardinia : 
and  yet  he  had  the  Bhamelesanesa  to  call  mmself  the  fncnd  of 
France  and  a  good  Republican ;  and  he  deceived  the  Convention 
Btill,  after  alL  He  acted,  in  short,  in  such  a  way,  that  when  at 
Icnrth  he  was  unmasked  by  his  (wm  letters  found  at  Calvi.Ht  was 
toolate,— the  fleets  of  oar  eneuiiea  liitAroepted  all  intcrcourae  -with 

It  is  Qo  ioogex  to  worda  that  we  noat  bust .  We  must  analyze 
deeds;  ond'm  appreciating  yours^it  fs  easy,  you  mnstacknow^ 
If^dge,  to  show  you  to  be  counter- revolutionary.  Toko  m^^  ad- 
vice, people  of  Maneiiles :  shake  of%the  jroke  of  the  handtul  of 
ffnUxM  who  ara  leading  you  to  a  coontor-revolutioo  y  raitore 
your  consfitttted  authorities ;  accept  the  constitution :  liberate  the 
-epresuritativcs ;  let  tliem  go  to  Paris  and  intercede  lor  you :  you 
lave  loeii  naiilod— it  ia  no  new  thhig  for  the  people  to  be  so— by  a 
few  oonspliaturs  aud  intiiguets.  In  all  ages,  the  flexibility  and 
of  the  multitude  have  been  the  causes  of  moat  civil 

MincilleM.—Ahl  siri  who  is  tobriiia  the  good  about?  Can  it 
be  the  refugees  who  airive  on  all  sides  from  the  department) 
Tbey  are  mtorested  iu  acting  with  desperatioa  Cau  it  bo  thoae 
who  at  this  momeut  govern  us  7  Are  not  they  in  the  aame  sitiui- 
tJbn?  Can  it  be  the  people  7  One  portioi)  of  them  knows  nothing 
of  its  real  position,  it  n  bUndoiandfanaiicijed:  the  other  po^ 
fion  is  disarmed;  susMcted,  bumbled.  I  see,  therefore,  with  oe^ 
affliction,  miseries  without  remedy. 

JdilUalrej—At  last  you  aie  brougiit  to  reason.  Why  should  not 
I  like  dumie  be  eSeoted  in  the  nunda  of  a  large  portioo  of  your 
wflow-citizeos,  who  are  deluded  and  skicerot  In  thai  case,  Al- 
bltte,  who  can  have  no  other  wish  thaji  to  spare  Fjeach  blood. 
M'ili  send  you  some  honest  and  able  man ;  matters  will  bo  arrang- 
ed ;  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  the  army  will  march  uader 
the  walls  of  Perpignao,  to  make  the  Spaniard  dance  the  Carmag- 
nole ;  and  Maraeiltes  will  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  gmvity  to 
'  liberty.  The  only  thing  necessary  will  be  to  tear  a  few  feaws  out 
of  its  history. 

This  happy  prognoatio  put  us  al|  in  esceHe&t  humour.  The  citi- 
feen  of  MaiaeiUea.  with  ^reat  readjness,  treated  us  to  some  bottles 
of  champagne,  which  dupelled  all  our  doubts  and  anxietiea.  We 
retired  to  rest  at  two  in  the  morning;^  having  agroad  to  meet  again 
at  breaklhst ;  where  my  new  acquaiotanoe  had  still  many  doubts 
to  suggest,  and  I  many  intaiestixiii  truths  to  impait. 
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On  the  fiiat  Bditioii  of  this  Work,  Star  Walter  Soott  intrediieed,  bf 
•  way  of  foot  notes,  a  few  translatknia  fltxn  Che  Lettoia  of  VIbm- 
leoii  and  Joaephino  during  the  campaign  of  1796,  published  in 
UM  bv  Mr.  Tenoant  But  the  laiger  eoDectioo  of  thoae  letters, 
edited  by  Josephine's  dM^bter,  the  Duehess  of  St.  Leu,  had 
not  then  appcazed.  We  no^  reprint  the  aartisics  which  Sir 
Walter  tboiwkt  iH  to  gife ;  and  append  to  them  soma  sped- 
IMM  of  the  BatiirB  style  and  orthography  of  the  correapaw 
deooe.1 

(I.) 

JXAIOLKOtt  TO  JOSBPaiME. 

(TronsiMon.) 

"  Port  Manrke,  the  MM  QBminol 
Upril  V  17W. 

*1  bate  Motived,  al]  thy  letter*:  but  not  one  of  tbem  has  ^• 
ftctod  me  ao  mueh  aa  tihy  last  Doat  thou  think,  my  adorable 
tore,  of  writing  to  me  in  such  terms  7  Oost  thou  imagine,  then, 
that  my  positkxi  is  not  already  cruel  enough,  without  an  increase 
of  my  aorrows.  and  an  overthrow  of  my  soul?  What  a  stylel 
what  aantimeati  doat  thou  describe.  They  are  of  fire— they  Sum 
tny  poor  heart  My  only  Joaephino  .—flir  from  thee  there  n  ao 
Joy  rHar  from  thee  the  world  is  a  desert,  where  I  reroafai  an  iso- 
lated being,  without  oruovfaig  the  sweets  of  confidence.  Thou 
hast  depnved  me  of  more  than  my  soul ;  thou  art  the  only  thought 
offfivhfa.  IfIaa|tiredoftfaeti««esofbiiaineaar-ifldreadThe 
|BSttIt— if  noaokind  disgust  me-if  I  am  ready  to  cunw  thia  lift— 
I  p^oa  my  hand  upon  my  heart-Hfaare  thy  portrait  beata— I  look 
at  It,  and  bve  becomes  to  me  ahaoluta  bitppioaaa ;  all  ia  anilkig, 
aava  the  time  when  1  am  separated  from  rxa  boloT«d. 

V  By  what  ia  it  that  thou  hast  hem  ablelo  eaptivale  all  my  fa- 
cofties,  and  to  concentxate  in  thyself  my  mocal  exiatanee  1  It  is  a 
jpafric,  my  sweet  love,  whKh  will  finish  only  with  my  life.  To 
favo  for  Josephine— there  is  the  history  of  ray  lifa.  I  am  trying  to 
reach  thee,— I  am  dying  to  be  near  thee.  Fool  that  I  am.  1  do 
pot  perceivo  that  I  ineiease  the  distance  between  ua.  What 
lands,  what  oountriet  separata  us  I  What  a  time  before  you  read 
these  weak  expreasiona  of  a  trotuied  soul  in  which  you  reign ! 
Ah  i  my  adorable  wife )  I  know  sot  what  &ta  awaits  me,  but  if 
it  keep  me  much  kmger  fh>m  thee,  it  will  be  insupportable,— my 
ooumge  wfD  not  go  so  for.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  proud 
of  my  eoaraoa ;  and  aonietimea,  when-  contemplating  on  the  ills 
that  man  could  do  me,  on  the  fate  which  destiny  could  reserve 
Ibr  me,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadlhsUy  on  the  most  unhinaid-of  mis- 
times without  a  fhown,  without  alarm.  But  now,  the  idaa  that 
tay  Joaephiiie  mar  be  unwell,  the  ,idea  tliat  she  may  be  ill.  and, 
<«bo«a  all.  tha  eniai,  the  fiital  thonglitrThat  aba  may  love  me  leaa. 


my  aool.  stana  my  blood,  rendeis  mo  sad,  oaat  down,  ani 

leaves  me  not  even  the  courage  of  fury  and  despair.  Formerir  I 
used  of\en  to  aay  to  myaelf,  men  cannot  hurt  him  win  ean  dia 
without  regret;  but  now,  to  die  without  being  loved  by  thee,  to 
die  without  that  certaioty,  is  thel  icmnent  of  bell  i  it  Is  the  lively 
and  sliiking  image  of  absolute  annihilation— I  feel  aa  if  I  were 
stiflerl.  My  inoomparabb  companion,  thou  whom  fate  haadca^ 
tined  to  make  along  with  me  the  painful  journey  of  life,  the  day 
on  winch  I  sliall  cease  to  poaseaa  tliy  heart  will  be  the  day  on 
which  parched  naluro  will  bo  to  me  without  wiumth  or  vegeta^ 
taon. 

"  I  stop,  my  sweet  lovr,  my  soul  is  sad— my  body  is  fatigued— ^ 
my  bead  is  giddy— men  dis^'ust  me — I  ought  to  hate  them— they 
separate  me  from  mj  beloved. 

"  I  am  at  Port  Maurice,  near  Ofieille ;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  at 
Albenga ;  the  two  armies  are  in  motion— Wo  are  endeavouring  to 
deceive  earh  other— Victory  to  tiie  moat  skilful  I  I  am  pretty 
wdi  satisfied  with  Beauhtsa— If  he  alarm  me  much,  he  ia  a  better 
man  than  his  predecessor.  I  shall  beat  liim  I  hope  in  good  style. 
Do  not  ba  uneasy— lovo  me  as  your  eye^*-but  that  is  not  cnou^ 
— aa  youiaelf,  more  than  yourself,  than  your  tliought,  your  DiiDd, 
your  sight,  your  all.  Sweet  love,  foiiive<raa,— I  am  sinking. 
Nature  is  weak  ibr  him  who  feela  strongly,  for  him  whom  you 
fewli"  ^ 

*'  AU)ms*y\MiGcrmin(aAAprU9.) 
"  lit  is  one  hour  after  midnigkl.  They  have  just  brought  mo  a 
letter.  It  is  sad— my  soul  ia  aflfeoted  by  it :  It  ia  the  death  of 
Chauvet  He  was  commtssazy-in-chief  of  tlic  army.  Yon  bavn 
seen  liim  sometimaa  with  Barraa.  My  love,  I  feel  the  want  of 
consolation  that  is  to  be  obtained  by  writing  to  thee— to  tfaea 
alone  I— Cliauvet  is  dead  I  Ho  was  attached  to  me.  He  has  ren- 
dered esseutlal  services  to  his  country.  His  last  words  were,  that 
he  was  setting  off  to  join  me.  Soul  of  my  existence  \  write  to  ma 
by  every  couner.  othervrise  I  cannot  Uvq.  I  am  hero  very  muok 
occupied  (  Beaulieu  movea  his  army.  We  are  in  sight  I  am  a 
Utile  fatigued ;  I  am  overy  day  on  horBebadc  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 
I  am  going  tp  sleep.  Sleep  oonsolaa  mo— it  places  me  at  thy  aida 
But,  alas  I  on  waking,  I  nnd  myself  three  iiundred  leaguea  tram. 
tliee!" 


(8.) 


1 


"  AVbengOj  18  aenaina^  {Jprii  8.) 
"  Mv  brother  [Joaepfa]  is  here.    He  haa  beard  of  my  mankga 
with  plaasnr»   He  is  most  anxious  to  know  thee.   I  am  tryiag  to 
deeide  him  to  go  to  Paris.    His  wift  has  been  brought  to  bed  «fa 

f'rl.  He  sends  you  a  present  of  a  box  of  Qenoeae  auga^plBma; 
ou  will  receiva  some  oiangea,  perfhmea,  and  orango-flowat 
wafer,  which  I  sand  you.  Junotand  Murat  preaent  you  their  w* 
apaets."] 

**  To  MT  SWXBT  LOVS, 

"  My  brother  I  Joaaph}  will  give  yon  this  letter.  I  have  tha 
wamieat  regard  for  him.  I  hope  ha  will  obtain  yovre.  Ha  merfta 
it  Nature  naa  ancknred  him  with  a  charactar.  geatla,  equal,  and 
unahangeably  good.  He  is  made  up  of  good  qualities.  I  havf 
written  to  Banraa.  that  he  may  be  appokMed  consul  in  some  part 
of  Daly.  Ho  wishea  to  live  vnth  his  fittfe  wtfb,  far  away  from  tfaa 
neat  whirlpool,  and  fh>m  great  affairs.  I  recommend  him  to 
thee. 

"  Janot  earries  to  Paris  twenty-two  standarda.  You  must  re- 
torn  with  lum.  BhouM  lia  ooma  without  thee— misfortune  Mrho» 
out  remedy,  grief  witlioot  cooaolation.  endlMa  aufforinga  I'-Vi 
adorable  love,  ho  will  see  thee— he  will  breathe  in  thy  tcmpW"^ 
perhaps  even  thou  wilt  accord  him  the  rare  and  invaluable  &v«ir 
of  a  kiss  on  thy  cheek.  And  I— I  shall  be  alone,  dhd  mt,  v«rr  Us 
away.  But  thou  art  ooming.  art  thou  not  7  Talre  wAi^  1— come  i 
come  t  but  travel  gently— me  road  is  loiMr,  heMl,  mtigiung.  If  voa 
ware  to  be  overturned,  or  to  ba  taken  flll  If  the  fatigue  •  *  «. 
Gk>  gently,  my  adorable  love :  but  be  often  and  rapidly  with  ma  In 
your  thoughts. 

"I  have  received  a  letter  fix>mHortan8e.  She  is  altogether  lovo* 
ly.  I  am  going  to  wiita  to  her.  I  love  her  deariy,  and  I  willsooD 
send  her  the  perf\iiues  sjie  wishea  to  have. 

"  I  <to  not  know  whether  you  want  money,  for  you  hava  never 
apoken  to  nre  of  thaaa  raatten.  If  you  do,  speak  to  my  brother, 
who  haa  too  Looia  of  mine.— N.  B." 

(B.) 

urtcnsmUUlesir  pntrtaL 
A  Joaephino 
Ma  via  eat  un  oochemar  perpotual  un  pnaaafimMt  funeate  m 
empeche  de  reapim.  je  ne  vii  pliia  j'ai  jwrdu  plus  qua  la  vie  p4ttS 
quo  la  bonheur  phis  que  la  repoa  je  aida  pnaque  aana  eapoir.  je  t ' 
expedie  un  oourrier.  il  aa  lestera  que  4  heure  a  paifs  et  paia  m 
aportera  ta  reponser-eoris  moi  10  pages  eeia  saul  pent  me  eonso* 
ler  un  pen  •  -  tu  <«  malada,  ta  m  aime.  je  t  ai  aflbg€,  tu  as  ataaM 
et  je  te  ne  voia  paa  I  cett  id€o  floe  conniod.  j'ai  tant  de  tord  avee 
toi  que  ja  ne  aaia  comment  lea  expier  je  t  accuse  de  mUft  a  park 
et  ttt  y  eioia  malada— pardonne  moi  ma  boona  amle  i  amour  qna 
tu  m  a  inspirfi  m  a  ote  la  raiaon  je  ne  la  retrouverai  jamais  I  'on 
ne  guarit  nsa  de  oe  mal  la.  mas  presentimens  sent  ai  ftinestas 
que  je  «ue  boroerais  a  ta  voir  te  prcaser  9  henres  cootre  men  titeat 
et  mourir  anaemblei  qa  eat  ce qui  a aoin  de  toi.  j'  imagine  qua 
tu  a  fait  a|>paller  hortenae  j  aime  miUe  ibia  phn  cet  aimaUe  en* 
faiit  depuia  qua  ja  pense  qu'elle  peul  te  consoler  on  pen  qaand  a 
moi  point  de  consolation  point  de  repoa,  pcHot  d  eapoir  juequ  'a 

aqua  j'  aireM  leaourrier  qua  je  t  expedie  et  que  par  una  Umfua 
tra  tu  m  expUqaa  ee  qua  c  est  qua  ta  malame  et  jusqu*  a  quel 
point  ella  doit  etre  sariause— si  alia  est  daagareuse.  Je  t  en  pro- 
viena  ja  paxa  da  suijta  poor  parb.  moo  utk6  vandra  ta  maladio 
J  *ai  ate  toiUDura  hencax.  jamaia  man  aart  n  a  rsaiste  a  ma 
volonte  et  ai\joordfaui  ;e  sius  frappe  dons  oc  qui  ma  tourha 
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APPENDIX. 


■ni  w  MiiM   w  MinMfs  Mir*  wibciiiIiihb  eM  mi  •  ni  nan  9t^^ 
ba»»  est  die  aflicuito  poor  moj  je  I  ai 
partmit  at  tm  lettrM 


otpendut  tcNQoan  dnM 
idevtBti 


jeDefukrionsanitoi  Je  oomok  a  pane  oanmient  j  ai 
•ani  te  cannoilre  ali  i  Joaepfaim  li  tu  euna  eonmi  mon 
aorais  tu  rattar  dapiiM  le  3*  an  U  poor  paitirf  aoraia  tu  pnte  I 
anil  a  dana  amk  pmdes  ooi  vuubiaat  pontetre  te  tcnir  ebigote 
da  moi?  je  t  anme^  tout  le  numde,  j  on  vmx  a  tout  ea  qui  t 
aotouiTo  ja  la  caiaukna  paitia  ilaiaus  la  6  et  la  IS  um€  a  MJlao. 

joAe|4iiue  si  tu  m  'oimo  u  lu  ctom  que  tout  depend  de  ta  con* 
aenatMw,  m^Jiaf c  toi,  je  n  oio  pai  ta  dlro  de  ne  pa*  antrapropdra 
ui  vo^raaa  fi  Icmg  et  dans  let  cfauleuis  a  moim  ri  tu  es  oaiia  la  oaa 
de  ft trela  route  va  a  peiitcs  joiuniea  ocni  moi a toutas  les  oaoebte 
eC  axpedla  moi  d  avaoeo  tiMleitm. 

touta  mei  poaarea  aont  couoeiitrCoi  4iani  t<m  alcove  dam  toa 
|il  aur  too  eoour  ta  maladie  vorla  cc  qui  m  oeoope  la  nuit  et  la 

Kaans  ap»tit,  laoa  aomeil.  lam  interet  pear  1  anutiCi  poor  la 
,  pour  ia  patrie.  toi.  toi  et  le  reale  du  uHMidB  D  cxiita  paa  pha 
pow  moi  que  ■  il  otoit  anDoanti  je  tiena  a  1  honaeor  puiaqoa  (•/ 
dana,  a  la  vietoirB  ptoMiuo  cela  te  fait  plaitir  aane  (pioi  j  auvoia 
taut  qukto  pour  qm  reodre  a  t«s  pie^ 
qud^ofbii  ie  me  die  je  m  ailarme 


aiean  deia  ella  aat 
foeHe  elle  part  eUo  est  partte,  ( Ue  est  peutetre  deia  a  Bon—vaiDa 
uaqpnatioo— tu  et  dans  ton  lit  foufiirante,  plui  beBo,  idue  interea- 
aanto  plua  adorable  tu  ea  palle  et  tea  yeux  aont  phia  lancnisiana 
aaaii  anand  aera  ui  gaeria?  si  un  da  noua  deux  devoit  etre  malade 
na  doit  il  pas  etie  moi.  plus  jobosta  et  plaa  coaraMux  ieusae 
HpoKte  la  floaladie  plus  mdlomaat  k  deatin<«  eat  eniaUa  eUa  ma 
frappe  dans  toi. 

oe  qui  no  eooaala  qaelqoe  fUa  e  est  da  paoaar  qa  il  depend  dn 
•art  de  te  raoda  makde  naajs  qu  il  na  dapend  da  peraoonada  m 
obliger  a  te  aurvine. 

dans  ta  lattre  ma  bonne  amie  aia  soio  da  ma  dira  oie  ta  est 
eanvaineoe  que  je  t  aima  au  dela  de  caqa  il  eat  poasinle  d  tana* 
finari  que  tu  es  pecauade  quo  toua  mea  inataoa  to  aont  oonaaerfa 
0110  jamaia  il  ne  se  paase  une  heura  sans  penser  k  toi,  que  Jamais 
U  oa  m  est  voou  dans  Lidte  de  petiser  a  une  autre  fbaBine  4ib  ailes 
aoftt  loutca  a  mes  jreux  aans  cjaes  sans  beaut6  et  saas  esprit  qae 
toi|toitoiileealiferotDUeque  je  ta  vom  telle  qua  to  est  pouvoit  aqa 
plaire  ec  absorber  toutos  les  facultea  de  mon  amo  goe  tu  en  a 
tooche  toute  1  etcndue  que  mon  cceur  n  a  point  de  replis  que  tu  ne 
vojre.  point  de  pensfes  qui  ne  te  sont  subordonnesi  que  mes  forces 
mes  Draa  m^n  esprit  aont  tout  a  t6i,  que  mon  ame  eat  dana  ton 
api^a.  et  que  le  jour  ou  tu  auruia  change  ou  ou  ta  eeaserofs  de 
•me  aefoil  eclui  de  ma  mort,  que  la  natuve,  la  terra  n  cat  belle  a 
mas  ywnque  pareeque  tu  1  hafaitc— si  tu  ne  erais  pas  tout  cela  al 
tDD  ame  nte  eat  pas  convaincue  penelraa*  tu  m  affllge,  tu  ne  m 
paa-il  oat  on  fluide  magnooqoa  cntra  les  penonnea  qui  a 


ttqaiae 
kt«M 

aniiSlaat 


_  at-^->tn  aaiv  Uen  qua  uunali  je  ne  ponriQia  tci  wir  un  amant 
abcore  motna  t  en  ofirir  un,  lui  dechiroia  le  oosur  et  le  voir  aeroit 
pour  moi  la  mane  choae  et  puis  ai  je  *  porter  la  main  aur  ta  per- 
aoone  aacree— non  je  ne  roaemi  jamaia  maia  je  sorteroia  d  une  vie 
ou  db  qiu  exia^  /dp  irins  vatttMon  m  auroit  trampe. 

Mais  je  SUM  aur  et  fier  de  ton  amoni^lee  isaliiQiin  aant  dee 
glH^vea  (pd  now  daoeUaot  mutuelment  tvme  la  force  de  Dotre 
pAasion  no  oaiaiit  a|]orable  comma  ia  maman  va  voir  le  jour  et 
pournMi^  pnaaer  musmuis  ana  dans  tea  bras— inlartun£  l  jeme  auk- 
bsatetpn  d  aae  joanide— MiUe  baise  sur  tes  yanx,  aur  tea  levras 
sifr  ta  lao^ue  sur  too  omur-adocable  femoaa  quelle  est  ton  ascen- 
dant je  suis  Uen  BiaJade  de  ta  maladie.  j  ai  eocora  une  fievia  hnt- 
iante  i  no  gardapas  plus  de  €  bean  le  Soapla*  at  qa  il  letoumB 
de  suite  me  porter  la  lettre  cherie  de  ma  Souvoraine. 

1$  ao()vianp  tuda  ea  rave  onj  doia  tea  aooliars  tea  dufeoa  «^je 

natma 
a 


ta  ftiaojs  eoirer  toute  emMK 
a  a-t<eUa  pas  amofa  eda  < 


dana  mon  ocsur-pourqaai  la 
oomoaa  eelar-it  y  a  bieo  dea 


N.  B. 


RiltjOlMHitiaioa.  No.  •. 
Pane. 


(i.) 


illirtqoflte 

"bwiBfaa   lalaiagUm 
petit  eaftiMa. 
Nona  avona  tut  la  pdx  avco  Rona^ 
iiuiis  SIS  lias  dsmaia  a  Ifmnma  nt  w 
lea  braa,  a  las  piadsi  aur  too  aaia 
▲  laCitofeaaM 

BoQapafla» 

^Roa  Cbaatrate,  Ifowg 


No.  V. 

DBWBHT  OP  TBS  FRSHGB  QT  flOinV  WALIB.  JTKOmH 

(9Dap.siB.l 

WBhaTefiwndaomeeuriijnapaftieuhm  reapaeUtaoTaMdba- 
eent  in  Che  Memoiia  of  Theobald  WoHe  l>me,  ena  of  danaibila- 
nate  and  misgaided  bisb  gentlemen  MPbotrare  eogaaiad  fa  IMjRar 
beHlon  17M,  and  who,  bemg  takqi  on  hie  retufn  fo Jrelandwldi  % 
French  expedition,  was  condemned  and  exenrted  ttoe.  Tte  a«- 
tbor,  for  whom  we  entertain  much  ccmpoasioo.  aeema  lo  faaM 
been  a  gallant  Ught-hee;ted  Irishman,  bis  head  mp  of  scT^tia  of 
plays,  and  his  heart  in  a  high  fbver  on  account  of  fft»  sawuaed 
wrongs  wUch  Us  connlryhad  sostafaad  at  the  hands  of  Graat 
Britain.  His  hatred,  hideed,  bad  arisen  fo  a  pitch  wtaeh  aeeno 
to  have  smprised  hunaelf,  at  appMia  ihini^tbe.eeacMm  ef  t)M 
foBowing  extracts,  wUch  prove  that  nothing  less,te  the  tout 
n  of  Bristol  was  expeetedAcni  Tate  and  tas  meBy-meo. 


de  PIMM  aa  toaoaiu  U  i  mtmUor. 
A  Josephine, 
.  Daniis  un  moia  je  n'ai.reM  de  ma  honna  aoae  que  t  billets  de 
ttoii ligiMs  ohaeun— a-t-eue  dcs  aflaiiast  aelle  d'^crire  a  sod  bon 
ami  n'est  done  pas  un  besoin  poar  alle  daa  km  eaBe  d*y  penser^ 
vivre  sans  penser  a  josepliinc  oe  serait  pour  ton  man  etra  mort  et 
ne  pas  exister— ton  image  embolit  ma  pens€e  et  Maye  lo  tableau 

sinistra  et  noire  de  la  melancoMe  et  do  la  douleur ^un  jour 

peutaCra  viandm.oa  jeteverai,  car  je  ne  doute  pas  quetu  ne  sols 
encore  a  paris  et  bieit  ce  jour  la  je  te  montrerai  meapocheapl^MS 

tletties  ,qiia  je  ne  t  ai  pas  osaorS  par  qu'elles  etoient  trap  betr, 
I  c'est  le  mot.,  boo  dieudis  mois  toiqai  sals  si  bien  ftUre  aimer 
autna  aana  aiinor  saorsa  tu  nw  gnarir  do  I'amoor?)  7  je  poirai 
ye  icnaede  uon  obem  tu  devoia  paitir  le  5  pndml— bon  que  j'etois 
ie  taodots  le  13  oomme  si  una  joUo  fonmie  pouvnit  abandoner  ses 
hanUides,  sea  amis,  et  Mo.  talfien  ot  un  dinfi  chez  baxas.  ct  une 
raprsaeotation  d'Une  piece  nouvoUo  et  fbntane*  out  fimtane*  tu 
awne  tout  pws  que  ton  mari  tu  n'&  pour  hii  qulm  peu  d'estimo  et 
)iae  portion  de  catte  Uenveillanco  dot  ton  cosur  abondo  tous  las 
mm  «  t  recapituler  tea  tord,  tes  faotes  je  me  hat  le  flane  poor  ne 
le  phis  aimer  bah  n'  est*  ee*  pas  que  je  tahne  dovantaie  enlfe 
nMnineonparable  petite  meaejevais  to  diro  men  secret.  Mocque 
101  de  moi  reste  a  Paris,  aia  des  amana,  quo  tout  le  monde  le 

Spha,  D  ecriajaasais  ehi  hien  je  t en  aimerai  lo Ibis  davantago— 
oe  n  est  pas  folia,  fiCvra  daKmi  I  et  je  ne  gnarirai  pas  de  cela 
'^  n  par  dieu  j*en  guerirai-maia  ne  vas  oaa  me  dne  que  tu  es 
maladfr-n  enbepand  pas  da  te  justifio  bon  dtea  ta  ea  pardmmSe 
ia  t  aime  a  la  frifio  at  jamais  mon  paavntconr  ne  eessera  de  don* 
Mir  tout*  a*  r*amou«*  ai  ta  ne  m  aineis  pas  mon  sort  seroit 
Msa  braaie.  ta  na  m'a  paa  ecrit-Hu  etois  «aalada~«a  a  ea  paa 
1 1  D'd  pm  voufaiat  pids  ta  maladie  et  tMii  al  patil  on- 


destruction '_ 

who  had  been  todna^ioasly  picked  out  as  tbe  greatest  reprabateg 

of  the  French.aimy.  - «. .       «•»*. .       _»^i. 

Ve  have  that  sort  of  opnion  of  Citim  ▼oUh  ToKx  iri^Bli 
leads  ns  to  think  he  would  have  wept  heartily  hod  htfbtmXo^Ok 
nesa  the  havoc  of  which  he  seema  arabitioaB  to  be  aalaatfUBMal^ 
The  violence  of  his  expveasinns  orfy  shows  ho w  civil  vrar  and  pl^ 
Urieal  f\ny  can  dcfhrm  and  warp  the  raonl  ftdinga.  But  ir» 
should  have  likod  to  have  seen  Pat's  countenance  wwn  ho  team- 
ed that  the  Bande  Noire  had  laid  down  their  arme  to  a  faendftil  ct 
Wohh  militia,  backed  by  the  appearance^ of  a  body  of  markot , 
women,  with  red  cloaks,  (such  was  the  fhct.)wlKim  they  took 
for  the  puad  of  a  aoppoiting  eohuno.  Even  thdfe  aUerapte  at|fl- 
lago.  in  which  they  wem  supposed  so  dexterons, jsvie  AiM  br 
the  exertions  of  the  sons  of  Owen  Glendpww.  The  orirhlooa 
spilt  was  tliat  of  a  French  straggler,  surprised  hr  a  wM  farnMer 
fn  the  act  of  storaring  his  hen-roost.  The  boid.BntoiL  knocked 
the  amailant  on  tlie  head  with  Us  fl«9.  and,  not  knowing,  wb(«h 
be  had  slain,  buried  him  In  the  dunghill,  until  tie  learaed  by  the 
lepori  of  the  country  that  he  had  slain  a  French  inrader.  when  ha 
was  much  astonished  and  delighted  with  his  own  vaJoor.  Such 
was  the  event  of  dhe  invaakm ;  Mr.  Tone  wiD  teO  us  what  waa 

"'*'^^'  Wr.  W  aod  9d,  rm.  {Brmt.} 

Cokmel  Shap  talk  mo  4oit  Ganaaal  Qwntia  haoheea  diroatcli- 
od  flom  Flushing  with  9MQ  of  the  greatest  teprabatea  in  the  French 
army,  to  land  in  England,  and  do  as  mudi  misGhief  as  poniMa, 
aodthatacehawaDMof  thoaanse  ataiap,  ^^^ 
diigorsB  on  tkafiaglish  coast 

No9.Uth^ndSBaL 


Colonel  Tata,  an  ijnerieaa  offiear,  faaa  oOmd^fak  aorriesa.  and 
the  gconal  tea  given  hko  the  anik  orcher-dBhrigodo>ai^MSS 
OMBonha  LaoDn  Noisa.in  oBer  to  go  oa  a.huflaaoMial  lyty 
kMo  EndaML&ceepthig  aome  little  arioss  m  the  baaBly,  wMak 
after  all,  may  seem  erron  to  roe  from  my  own  igooraneoi,  lao 
instructions  are  incomparably  well  drawn :  they  are  done,  or  at 
leaat  corrected,  by  the  general  himself:  and  if  Tktohe  a  dasMna 
ftllow,  with  military  tahmts.  ha  mar  pJajr  the  denl  in  England 
bofore  he  is  caught.  Htt  OQect  is  Liverpool ;  and  I  have  aomo 
reaaon  to  tUnk  the  schanm  hoa  naulted  flom  a  cooversatiaa  I 
hadaihwdanaiBcewithCQkmal  ehee,  wheiein  I  told  hfan  that, 
if  we  were  once  settled  in  Ireland,  t  thooaht  wa  mtght  make  a 
piratical  %'islt  in  thai  quarter ;  and,  te  (hot.  I  wish  it  waa  wsthat 
•hoddhavo  the  cn>dit  andpmfit  of  it .  I  should  Ua,  Ibr  oxma^la^ 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Liverpool  myself,  with  sgnne  or  tha  geoUrnuB 
Rom  Ormond  Qjiay,  though  I  rouat  aay  the  dtiaens  oi  thaLefiicm 
Noim  aru  vervlittJe  behind  my  countrymea  either  in  aopeoiaooo 
or  morality,  wnich  last  bas  boon  prodigioosiy  euIttvat^lMr  wrn 

thosedespcradoea.  in  tlSruack  ja3^ts,  winodifT  JohBBun«c> 
ceedingly,  if  they  get  safii  iaUt  Lwcashlre. 

MP.  sail. 
To-day.  by  the  fsnetal's  oedovi  I  have  made  aihircupr  of  Oalo. 
nel  Tate's  instructiona,  with  aoma  aheiatloas  ftonn;  the  nm 
draaght of  yeaterdur, paitioalailv  with  ntanl to  his Mduslhm 
tioa,wiuchisnowttxedtobaBwtol.  Ifheanfveasa^  il.waite 
very  possible  to  cany^t  by  a«iopil«imi*»,  in  which  case  hail  to 
bumlttothegroand.  I  canoot  fat  obsecvo  herothatl  yaasuibcil| 
vkiUi  the  gieateat  aOTgiyatf,  the  orden  to  leduee  to  Bshsa  the  third 
flky  of  the  British  doonniona,  in  which  there  is.  periiapa,  prapotT 
lo  the  amoonit  of  Ja«oeo,oeo. 
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T1»  nwitirlM,  the  noit  jBCdHMlit,  aDdtbeiooil  vlrtqMi,  ibal 
foveifi;  tod  tliBiieoDlerittU  be  nappy.      .  .       ^ 

Then)  were  ftinnemr  among  jrou  crcat  cniet,  gieat  eadcv.  ua 
a jreat  cocninetce.  what  hai  dcauoyod  ikepk  all?  Wbat!  Ui^ 
0M  avarice,  the  injvetiee.  and  the  tytamy  of  the  Mamelouce. 


Cadis.  Cheiks.  Hnant,  Tchoibadgw  l  tell  ihe  pe<^le  tiwt  we  m 
the  fHendt  of  the  trae  MuMumukna.  I>  it  nut  we.  who  hav*  am- 
itrored  the  Pope ;  who  iaid  that  tt  wae  noceeaary  to  naao  ^var 


on  Muuodtnanfi  I  1i  ft  not  We,  who  liavc  destroyed  the  Kniebte 
of  Malta,  bceauae  tteao  aiadmen  oeHcved  that  it  waa  the  ffooc 
pleasure  of  God.  thai  they  should  make  war  on  Mussulmaiia )  b 
ft  not  wo,  who  naro  beeu  in  all  ages  the  frionds  of  the  CUaoa 
SIffnjor,  (on  whose  desires  \m  the  bleeaiDcof  Godl)  and  the  enemy 
his  enr>aues  7  Ana.  on  the  conlrazyj  have  not  the  Mamehwqi 
'a)t  revolted  Bfainst  the  auUiority  of  the  Giand  Siffoiorr  wkiek 
T  rcfUse  to  recojpibe  at  tliia  mohie{>t7 
hrke  happy  those  who  shall  be  witli  us  i  Ukey  shafl  pnospar  jo 
it  fortune  and  their  rank.  Happy  those  who  shall  he  neutmi 
iy  shall  have  time  to  know  us  thoroughly,  and  Ibey  wUl  nnt§ 
[tnselvi'S  on  our  side. 

Jot  wo,  wo.  wo,  to  those  who  shall  take  up  anas  in  ihvair«C 
me  Matncliwcs,  and  combat  against  us  I  There  shall  bo  no  hup* 
lor  them :  they  shall  all  peiish. 

(Bitpoi)  BoNAPiKni 

A  tmeecvr- 

(Sigwd) 


WUtltw  a  Mmrie. 


I«  Vieux 
Le  Nouveau. 
I*CaMa. 
UVeifem. 

Mftholofia. 


dMLoto.1 
(laall.aboatasvfols.) 
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BR*IM-GMIBF,  TO  THB  PSOPLB  OP  BOTPT. 

(See  p.  Si&] 

AkxndHM,  Juhf  t/u     r  9th  Year  of  the  RmMie 
OneaniSndivuitU.tke     qf  the  Mmth  tf  Sfuhar 
ran,  the^  Ymr  <tf  the  Hegirq  191& 

have  inealted  the 
injuriee:  the  hour 


For  a  knof  time  Hie  Beys .  irtio  govern  Egypt, 
French  nation,  aiid  oorsred  her  merohanta  with 
of  their  ohaatiaement  ia  come. 

For  too  fcmc  a  tisne  this  rabble  of  slaves,  purchased  tn  Cauca- 
sua  and  ia  Georgia,  haa  tyraiwi/ed  over  the  fhireet  riart  of  the 
world ;  but  God.  on  whon  every  ihiDg  depends,  has  deereed  that 
their  empire  shall  be  no  imro. 

People  of  Eaypt  i  you  will  be  toM  that  I  am  come  to  (festroy 
your  religion :  uo  not  believe  it  Reply,  that  1  am  come  to  resrore 
your  rights,  to  pmriih  usurpatoia :  and  that  I  rov  renco  moTD  than 
the  Mamolouea  themaehres,  God,  his  prophet  Mahomet,  and  tlio 
Kanuti 

Tell  them  that  all  men  are  equal  befbre  God.  Wisdom,  talents, 
and  virtue,  are  the  only  thiagB  which  make  a  diflbrenoe  betweea 

tlHOl. 

Jfow,  what  wisdom,  what  talenis.  what  virlnes,  have  the  Ma- 
mekraos,  that  they  ahouU  boaat  the  eieluslve  poaaeaaion  of  every 
tfamgtbat  ean  raider  liib  agreeable  7 

If  Brat  is  their  fam,  h>t  them  ahow  the  hiaae  wlioh  God  haa 
gilmalMmofiti   Bot  God  ■  juat  and  merrUuJ  to  the  poople. 

Mcb«£i|Fp«iuiadBiU  beappotetwIloaU  ihepQbHe  sicualiflm. 
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ffo.  vni. 

HISTORICAL  KOT£«  ON  THB  BIOiriEJUfTB  BSOMAOtB.* 
rSeep.  SSCj-v 

Trb  fbllowiog  facta,  which  Iia>-e  never  been  made  puhlic,  hnfi 
with  which  we  have  been  fiivoured  from  an  autlientic  rfaanoeU 
throw  particular  light  on  the  troubled  i^riod  during  which  Napo*, 
leon  assumed  tiio  supremo  puwer— Ibo  risks  which  bo  ran  of  bemijf 
anticipated  in  his  aim,  or  orultfieother  niiiiBin^  it 

In  tho  end  of  July,  1799.  wh.-n  all  those  discontents  were  fer*'- 
mcn>i[!ff,  >\liich  aderwanis  ltd  to  the  Revolution  of  the  I8th  Bmr. 
maire, 

General  Angcroau,  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  veterana  of 
the  Ropublicun  army,  at'cndod  by  a  deimtation  of  six  pcraonSf 
amongi^t  wbom  \v«^re  .Salicctti  andother  niembors  of  the  Conven* 
tion.  rame  on  a  nai.'<<i'm  to  Gcni.-ral  fieraadollc,  their  ntiuistor  at 
war.  at  an  onrly  liour  in  the  ntuniinfr. 

Their  dikct  was  to  call  tiw  minister's  attention  to  a  general  lo-- 
port.  whi.Mi  nnnounrcd  tliat  th(  re  v  as  to  be  a  specily  alteration' 
of  tho  cori.iiu'iiui  oinl  exiting  order  qf  tbinrM.  They  ocoised 
Barras,  Si-^>«>ii,  and  Fnudid,  as  being  the  authors  or  thew  m^ 
tri^KH.  It  wan  srencrnlly  U'lirved,  iliey  said,  that  one  of  tlie  di«. 
rectors  (Barrcis)  won  fur  resiujiiip  tlic  Bourbons  :  auotJier  (Si^>'es 
is  i^ohnlily  n.eant}  was  C>r  clcclnig  tlie  Duke  of  Brunswirk.  Thu 
drpntntiiiri  made  Boniudolte  arqiinintcd  with  tlirir  puipose  of 
fulininatinfr  a  decree  of  arrest  SHainst  the  two  ofiicial  peiaoitt. 
Having  firsit  inquired  what  proolH  they  could  pnuduce  in  support, 
of  their  allications,  and  hniig  informed  that  they  had  Ho  poMtive 
prqof  t'l  oHiT,  tlic  mir)i«:er  imbraied  tliem  that  lie  would  not  par*: 
tiripate  in  the  pmrosed  act  of  iIk*ffBl  violence.  " I  roQUiro  yoaV 
word  of  IviUouT."  he  said,  "  tliat  yim  will  de<)ist  fiom  this  prqject. . 
It  is  tho  only  mode  to  cnstiro  iny  silence  on  ibe  suhject."  Onoof 
the  deputation,  whom  the  minister  had  reason  to  regnnl  as  a  man 
of  the  roost  exemiilary  loyalty,  and  with  whom  he  bad  liad  con* 
ncxions  in  niilitary  service.  ro|)lted  U%  him,  "Our  intention  >va9  to 
hnve  placed  you  in  pussossion  of  great  power,  being  well  persttad* 
ed  that  you  woukl  not  abuse  it.  Since  you  do  not  seo  the  matter 
as  we  do.  the  affair  is  at  an  end.  We  give  up  ourscheme.  Let  the 
affair  bo  buried  in  oomr>lete  oblivkiii/'  In  less  than  two  montfaa 
aHerwanlj,  Bonaparte's  anival  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  state  of 
affairs. 

He  landed,  as  is  well  known,  at  FrKJus.  after  having  abandoned 
hn  army,  and  broke  the  quarantine  laws.  When  this  intelligeneB 
rearhetlBemadotte.  lie  intimated  to  tlie  Directory,  that  there  waa 
not  an  in9t.int  to  IcMe  in  having  hun  brought  beraie  a  eonnci^  of 
war.  General  riebel  was  instructed  to  make  tliia  commimicatiao- 
to  a  member  of  the  Directory,  wlw  was  one  of  his  Mends.  Ckib- 
ncl  St.  Martin,  of  the  artillery,  spoke  to  this  director  to  the  saoBa  . 

Krposo.  His  answer  was,  "we  are  not  strong  enough."  On  Its 
ing  said  that  Bemadotte  was  of  opinion  tliat  Bonaparte  shoidd 
be  proceeded  against  arcordiog  to  the  pnncipie<i  of  milittrjr  disci- 
pline, and  that  tho  opportunity  which  occurred  sbouid  be  Ian  boki 
of.  tlte  dirtwtor  replied.  "  Let  us  wait." 

Bonaparto  unrived  at  Paris.  All  tho  generals  went  to  visit  liitt. 
A  public  dinner  to  him  was  proposed,  and  a  liat  for  tbat  mtrpoa« 
handed  about.  When  it  was  presented  to  Bemadotte  oy  tw<» 
members  of  tlie  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  said  to  tlwm,  **I 
would  advi4e  you  to  put  off  this  dinner  till  he  aoeount  aatisftcbori* 
ly  for  having  abandoned  hia  army."' 

More  tlmn  twelve  days  bad  ehtpaed  before  Bemadotte  aaw 
Bonaparte.    At  the  request  of  Joaeph,  hia  brother-in*law,  and  of 

*  ["  Les  notes  histociquea,  qui  aoiit  insert  ooinnM  appendiea 
k  la  fin  du  dernier  vnlume  de  la  Vie  de  Napoleon,  sent  attributes 
an  General  Bemadotte,  actuellcineiit  Roi  de  Su^de,  nuts  qu'il 
fhut  plutdt  regardcr  comroe  I'ouvragc  d'un  ami  indiscret  O'est 
pourtanl  dans  ces  notes  que,  sana  les  citt  r  jsniaia,  Bounionne  a 
£videmment  puis^  ft  pleinea  mains."- OAsTrartew  Mr  to  18  Bn»- 
maire  de  M.  de  BourrteuM,  ptr  M.  Boulay  ds  la,  Mbvbthb 
AneUn  MinUtre  d'Etat.  I 

t  Wlten  Bemadotte  came  into  tlie  miniatry,  it  became  a  qaet' 
tion  whether  Bonaparte  should  not  be  sent  for  from  Egypt—"  It 
is  the  army  you  moan,"  said  the  minister,—"  for  as  to  too  gar 
you  know  lie  has  an  eye  to  the  diptatorship ;  and  sending  vc 
to  bring  him  to  France,  would  just  be  p^■it^  it  to  him." 

A  French  fleet  was  at  that  time  cniising  in  the  Mediterraaaali 
'the  miniater  insisted  that  it  should  be  ordered  to  Toulon. 
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jatdamp  L«9lMD,  Bonaporte's  imler,  Bemadotta  ai  fenfth  wf«pt 
16  visit  Um.  The  coovertatibii  tnrned  upon  Eniit  Bonapttne 
having  begun  to  talk  of  pubtie  afftjn,  Bcrnadotte'alluwed  ma  to 
fi^ife  on  the  neccsMty  of  a  change  in  the  goTemmeot ;  and  at 
4ttt,  perceiving  that  Bonaparte,  uware  of  the  awkwardneM  of  hi* 
situation,  was  exaggerating  the  unfavourable  circumstancet  in 


<he  situation  of  France,—'  But.  general,"  said  Bemadotte.  "the 
Raasians  are  beaten  in  SwitzerlancI,  and  have  retired  into  Bohe- 
mia ;  a  Kne  of  defence  fa  maintained  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Ligurian  Apennines ;  we  are  in  possession  of  Genoa ;  Holland  is 

gved— the  Russian  army  that  was  there  is  destxuyod.  and  the 
igUsh  army  tias  retired  to  England :— IS.OOO  insurgents  have  just 
en  dispersed  in  tlie  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  coo- 
■trained  to  take  refuge  in  Spain  :— at  this  moment  we  are  busied 
in  raising  two  hundred  auxiuaiy  battaliom  of  looo  men  each,  and 
40fM0  cavalry ;  and  in  three  montlis  at  most,  we  siuiil  not  know 
what  to  do  with  this  multitude  of  torrents.  Indeed,  if  you  bad 
baen  able  to  bring  the  army  of  Egypt  with  you,  the  veterans  wlw 
depose  it  would  have  been  venr  useful  in  (orramg  our  new  corps. 
Though  we  should  look  upon  this  army  as  lost,  unless  it  return  oy 
.virtue  of  a  treaty,  1  do  not  despair  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic, 
and  I  am  convinced  she  will  withstand  her  enemies  both  at  honie 
and  abroad."  While  pronouneinf  the  words  enemiet  at  heme, 
Bemadotte  unintentionally  looked  m  the  face  of  Bonaparte,  whose 
ooofhsMM  was  evident  Madame  Bonaparte  changed  the  oonver 
aataon,  and  Bemadotte  soon  af\er  took  leave. 

Some  days  afWwards.  M.  R ,  formerly  chief  secretary  to 

the  minister  of  war,  begged  General  Bemadotte  to  introduce  him 
to  Bonaparte.  The  general  carried  him  along  with  him.  Ailer 
the  usual  compliments,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  situation  of 
France.  Bonaparte  spoke  much  of  the  great  excitement  of  feel- 
ing among  the  republicans,  and  particularly  in  the  "  club  tfv  su- 
Mff."  Bemadotte  said,  in  answer,  "  When  an  impulse  is  onoe 
given,  it  is  not  easily  stopped.  Tiiis  you  have  often  experienced. 
After  having  impressed  on  the  army  uf  Italy  a  movement  of  pa- 
ttioCio  enthusiasm,  you  could  not  repress  ttus  feeling  when  you 
Jndged  it  proper  to  do  so.  The  same  thing  happens  now.  A 
ymiiwr  of  individuals,  and  your  own  brothers  principally,  have 
nrned  the  club  you  speak  of  I  have  never  belonged  to  it.  I 
was  too  busy,  and  had  too  many  duties  to  perform  as  minister,  to 
be  able  to  attend  it  You  have  alleged  that  I  have  fa>'oured  these 
meetings.  This  is  not  onrect  I  have  indeed  supported  many 
respectable  persons  who  belonged  to  this  club,  because  their  views 
inn  honest,  and  they  hoped  to  give  pre\'alence  to  a  spirit  of  mo- 
demtion  and  pradence,  which  is  generally  thrown  aside  hy  ambi- 
tious men.  Salicetti,  a  particular  friend  and  secret  confidant  of 
your  brothen,  was  one  or  the  directors  of  tliat  meeting.  It  has 
been  believed  b/  observers,  and  is  believed  still,  that  the  state  of 
excitement  which  yuu  complain  of,  has  originated  in  the  instruc- 
tkms  received  by  Salicetti. " 

Here  Bonaparte  lost  temper,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather 
ova  in  the  woods,  than  continue  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
which  gavo  him  no  security. 

"What  security  do  you  want?"  answered  General  Bemadotte. 
Madame  Bonaparte,  fearing  that  the  conversation  would  become 

too  warm,  changed  the  subject,  addressinf  herself  to  M.  R , 

who  was  known  to  her.  General  Bemadotte  did  not  persist  in 
his  qMStioos,  and,  after  some  general  conversation,  he  withdrew. 

A  fbw  days  afterwards,  Joseph  had  a  large  party  at  Murfun- 
taine.  Bonaparte,  meeting  General  Bemadotte  coming  out  of  the 
Thiatn  Franatiae,  inquired  if  he  was  to  be  of  tlic  party  on  the 
flNlowing  da/.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative—"  Will  you." 
raid  lie,  "give  me  my  eoflee  tn-morrow  morning?  I  haveocca- 
sfc»  to  pass  near  your  house,  and  slioll  be  very  glad  to  stoi)  wifh 
jroa  for  a  few  roonents."  Next  morning,  B-inaparto  and  his  wife 
airived ;  Louis  fbllo^ved  them  a  moment  afterwards.  Bonaparte 
made  himself  very  agreeable.*  In  the  evening  there  was  some 
cooversatioo  between  Regnault  dc  8t  Jean  d'Augely,  Joseph, 
and  Lucicn.  Bonaparte  conversed  with  BcmadoUe,  who  saw, 
mm  his  embarrassed  air.  and  fViMiuout  fits  of  absence,  tliat  his 
mind  was  deeply  occupied.  He  had  no  longer  any  d«wibt  that  it 
was  Bonaparte's  determined  purpose  to  save  himself,  l»y  the  uver- 
thiow  of  the  constitution,  from  tlic  danger  with  M-nich  he  \mn 
threatened  in  consequence  of  his  Icanng  Egypt,  ahnndoning  his 
anpy,  and  violating  the  quarantine  laws.  He  resolved  to  opiioie 
it  by  every  meaiw  In  his  power.  On  hit  retum  to  Paris,  he  nap- 
psnad,  aocideqtally,  to  he  in  a  hotis^  belonging  to  a  follow- coun- 
teyman  and  friend  of  Moreau's.  That  general  having  inquired  if 
hshad  been  at  the  party  at  Morfotttaine.  and  if  he  had  sitokcn 
with  Bonaparte,  and  Bemadotte  having  told  him  he  liad,  Moreau 
said,  "  That  is  the  man  wlio  iios  done  the  greatest  harm  to  the 
Republic."— "And."  added  Bcmailotte,  "wbo  is  preparing  the 
gaeatcst"— "  We  shall  prevent  him,"  rephed  Morcuu.  Tlip  two 
general!!  ftliook  nancis,  ana  promised  t^  ^tend  by  cnch  other  in  ro- 
suting  tlie  deserter  from  Egypt  So  they  callc«l  him  in  pn^sQiicc 
«  a  number  of  persons,  among  whom  was  the  cx-miruisier,  Pe- 
tist. 

The  Diroctory,  it  is  troe,  did  not  enjoy  the  puHic  esteem.  SiVyca 
stood  first  in  repufation  among  the  five  member?,  but  he  was 
looked  upon  as  being  timid  and  vindictive.  Ho  was  believed  to  be 
disposed  to  call  the  Duke  of  Braniiuick  to  the  throne  of  Franre. 
Bairas  was  suspcrtod  by  some  persons  of  l>eing  In  treaty  with  tlie 
Comte  Lille.  Goliier,  INInuUns.  and  Roger  Ducos,  w<  re  v«yry  re- 
speoCabln  men.  but  considered  to  Iw  unfit  for  the  povcmnu  nt  of  a 
n«at  natinn.  Gohier.  iwwever.  wa.«"  known  to  be  one  of  I  lie  first 
lawyer*)  of  that  period,  to  be  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  an  ar- 
dent lover  of  his  country. 

When  SieyeH  olitained  n  place  in  the  Directory,  ho  had  desired 
to  have  General  Bt-madotr.*  tor  wnr-ministcr.  .^ine  confident  iiil 
Klatioos  between  them,  and  a  certain  degree  of  drfen  nee  wliLh 
Bemadot'e  paid  to  SiAycs,  in  consequence  of  hi«  {nrat  reh-hriiy. 
I»aa  llatteivd  his  self  love.    Bonaparte's  two  brothers,  Joseph  ood 

•  It  was  by  no  means  from  friendship  that  Bonaparte  wont  to 
Bsmadntte's  on  this  occasion ;  btit  really  to  render  the  Directory 
aiwihe  fnends  of  the  R^iblie  suspicious  as  to  that  generals  in- 
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Ludeo,  thnikiDff  thay  sheald  find  fai  BeraBdotte  a  ready 

ment  for  the  execatioo  of  the  plans  of  t^ 

behoved  to  be  oo  the  point  of  landnv,  ip  I 

Sieves  in  bringing,Beinadolte  into  the  miiiislxy. 

and  Rofer  Duces  joined  the  Benapartes  •od  8i6yes:     ■   ■ 

faicHned  towards  Dubois  Cranc€ ;  but  hojiekled  with  a  vood 

to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues. 

The  proposal  was  mads  tr>  BemadoU«  at  a  duioer  al  Joseph^ 
in  the  rM  tfv  Rodter.  Joubert,  one  of  the  paMr,  ^ho  had  sseeai- 
ly  formed  an  inthnacy  with  the  candidate  for  tLajjJace  of  aBn» 
tcr,  was  chosen  by  the  Bonapartes  to  propose  it  to  him.  Tim 
proposal  was  refmed,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Joubert  had  do 
effect  on  th4  resohition  of  Bemadotte,  which  at  that  time  appear- 
ed immovable.  Tlio  Bonapartes,  who  were  the  prime  moven  of 
all  the  changes  which  too^plaos,  and  enioyed  the  distitmfion  of 
all  the  great  posts,  were  astonished  when  they  heard  Oeneral 
Joubert's  report  They  got  sevetal  members  of  the  cooacil  to  eo* 
deavour  to  induce  Bemadotte  to  accept  Their  attempts  wsta 
vain.  Every  sotidtation  was  Ibllowsd  by  a  most  ofaaiteta  relb' 
sal.  But  what  couM  not  be  done  by  Bemadotte's  fneords  and  pnr- 
tisans,  duped  by  the  apparent  friendsUp  of  the  Bonapartes  Ibr 
him,  was  accomphshed  1^  his  wifh  and  sistar-in^aw.  After 
many  days  spent  in  entreaties,  Bemadotte  yiaMod.  ami  leeeisng 
the  poTtt-femiU  fhjm  the  bands  of  General  BliDet-Moican.  who 
then  had  the  charge  of  that  dewrtment  The  Bonapartes  weva 
not  slow  in  showing  a  desire  to  Ixerdse  a  direct  inflosBOo  in  thir 
war  department  Many  of  their  ereatursa  were  nisod.  by  tho 
iKw  minister,  to  higher  situations ;  but  the  number  of  flesh  appfr 
cations  continually  made  to  lum,  convinced  him  that  they 
dered  him  as  holding  his  place  roereij  to  serve  ihdr 


prepare  the  way  for  their  elevation. 

The  minister,  who  went  regidaily  ai  five  o'clock  m  the 
to  the  office  of  the  war-department,  where  he  had  to  lepsir 
disasters,  recniit  the  army,  put  a  stop  to  dilapidalioas.  oq.  ^ 
two  hundred  battalioos  of  a  thousand  men  each,  bring  ba^  to 
their  corps  80,000  men,  who  had,  in  the  oourae  of  a  few  yaais,  ab- 
sented themsel\-es  without  permission,  and  aoeomphsh  an  «xira> 
ordinary  lev7  of  40,000  horse,  did  not  return  to  hia  hpose,  ia  tho 
rtu  CiieUjtbne,  till  between  five  and  six  in  the 
snd  his  wife  were  ahnost  always  there.  Joseph  sometimes 
ed  the  conversation  on  the  incapacity  of  the  IMreetaiT.  the 
cultv  of  things  remaining  as  they  wore,  and  the 
modelling  the  administration. 

Bemad«itte,  on  the  oontranr,  thought  that  if  the  fivo  directoia 
wore  reduced  to  threci  one  or  whom  should  go  out  of  oflfee  avaor 
three  years,  the  constitution  would  go  on  very  weH.  Be  fcuod  m 
that  form  of  sovommcnt  the  creation  of  a  patrician  order  exdn- 
sively  charged  with  the  govemment  of  the  state.  The  Roman  re- 
public was  his  model,  and  he  saw  in  the  constitatioo  of  the  year 
four  a  great  analogy  to  the  consular  privflefes  and  the  ni^ts  of 
senators.  By  tiie  tasth  article  of  that  constitution,  no  one  could 
aspire  to  become  a  Diroctor,  without  having  been  ffast  a  oaember 
ofor>e  of  the  two  councils,  a  minister  of  state,  fte.  As  that  con- 
dition was  already  fulfilled  in  his  case,  it  was  natural  that  ha 
should  incline  towards  the  preservation  of  a  Ibrm  of  government 
which  placed  him  on  an  equality  with  kings,  and  gave  fwn  the 
hopes  of  seeing  many  kings  tributary  to,  or  at  hast  proceded  hj» 
tlie  Republic.  These  discussions  sometimes  became  rather  unre- 
served ;  and  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  Joseph  intimated  to  Ber- 
nadotte,  in  a  sort  of  halfonnfidenee,  the  poesftAity  of  his  brotheK*a 
speedy  retum.  The  minister  had  sufUcifnt  preseacu  of  mind  to 
conceal  his  indignation ;  but  his  surprise  was  so  visiUo  thai 
Joseph  was  alarmed  by  it.  He  endeavoured  to  diminish  tha  ii»- 
pression  winch  his  communication  had  produced.  He  said. 
*  That  what  he  had  ad^'anced  wm  merely  a  simple  conjecture  on 
his  part,  which  might  become  a  probanility— perhaps,  even  (added 
he)  a  reality ;  for  be  has  conquered  Egypt- hia  bushaiss  is  at  aa 
end— he  has  notliing  more  to  do  in  that  quarter."—"  Conquered t'* 
replied  Bemadotte — "  Say  rather,  invaded.  This  conqoeet,  if  you 
will  call  it  so,  is  far  from  beiiif  secure.  It  has  given  new  hfe  to  ' 
the  coalition,  which  was  extinct ;  if  has  given  us  all  Europe  for 
our  enemies ;  apd  rendered  the  very  eaimcm  of  tha  RapMblie 
doubtflil.  Beddes.  yottr  brother  has  no  aalhority  to  quit  the  army. 
He  knows  the  military  laws,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  wouU  ba 
inclined,  or  would  dare,  to  render  himsdf  liable  to  punishment 
Under  them.  Such  a  desertion  wouM  be  too  seikus  a  matier; 
and  he  is  too  well  aware  of  its  coraeouooccs."  Joseph  w«nt 
away  a  few  moments  aftorwams  ;  and  this  conversation  havimr 
proved  to  him  that  Bemadbtte  did  not  concur  in  his  opiniona,  n 
beearoa  an  object  to  produce  a  breach  between  him  (Bemadotte) 
and  Si^yes. 

Btnnadotte  retired  from  tho  ministry,  and  Bonaparte  arrived 
about  three  weeks  afterwards.  Not  befncable  to  doubt  that  tho 
Directors  themsel^'es  were  eitiier  dupes  ofaonaparte's  ambition, 
or  bis  accoinplioes.  and  that  they  were  moditating  with  him  tha 
overthrow  of  the  cetai)lished  order  of  thing*.  General  Bemadouc 
tmrsevered  in  ofiering  his  counsels  and  services  to  thoas'membata 
of  the  Kovemment,  or  of  the  Legislative  Body,  who  might  loisf* 
opp«i8ed  those  designs.  But  the  factious  and  the  iotrigumg  wsni 
on  nt  a  more  raiiid  pace :  and  ever^r  day  Bohapaite  incrrascd  Us 
iKirty  by  tlie  accessioii  of  some  distingmshed  personaga 

On  the  16th  Brumoire,  at  five  o'clock.  BeraadoUe  wool  to  Go- 
ncral  Bo<m|NLrtc's,  where  he  was  invited  to  dinner.  General  Jour- 
dan  was  of  tiw  iiaity.  He  arrived  after  they  had  sat  down  to 
tabic.  Tlju  conversatioa  was  entirely  on  nuutary  sufuects ;  and 
BorTiadolt«  undertook  to  refute  the  maxims  wideh  Bonaparte  wva 
i<i)iii^  down  rclativi'  to  tlie  system  of  war  Wyim'asiQo  Bcma- 
dott '  concluded  nearly  in  these  words :— "  There  is  roorv  truubto 
in  pruserviug  than  in  invading:"  alloding  to  the  conquest  of 
Eg3  i^t.  The  c4Mnpany  ruse  and  went  to  the  ihasrloff-fuasn.  Inf 
media! I  ly  nflcrwards  there  arrived  several  very  distmguf4ied 
meinbtTB  of  the  council,  and  a  good  many  men  of  letton :  Vohnr 
and  Talleyrand  were  of  the  number.  The  convrniation  was  9^ 
noral,  and  turned  011  the  ofTaira  of  tho  west  of  Fmnce.  Bona- 
parlo.  raising  his  voice  a  little,  and  addmsaing  somebody  near  UbSw 
said—"  Ah  i  you  see  a  Cbouan  in  GanensI  Bemadodo.^' 
neral,  in  answating  him*  oeuU  not  reflam  flam 
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_  of  my  fkvowiiiff  tbe  iocoBvemient  •pthniiawn  of  th» 
the  R«|Miblie,  ina  now  you  h&il  tx»  that  I  pioteoi  tn 
lam.    This  U  vonr  uioooiutont."    Tb«  compAujr  oonUnowl 
to  increase  everv  minute ;  aod,  the  apartmeots  not  beinf  very 
■Q>acioiu,  BeroadoUe  went  away. 

Many  persona  have  thouf  bt  that  tbe  aoawen  oven  by  Bema- 
dotte  to  Bonaparte  on  thia  occasion,  bad  retarded  tor  tweuty-fuur 
hours  the  mu\'emcDt  which  had  been  prepared.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  alleged  that,  the  17th  beinc  a  Friday.  Bonaparte, 
naturally  superstitious,  bad  defbrred  tUe  execution  of  the  pnueet 
'  till  the  mh. 

On  the  17th  Brumaire.  between  eleren  and  twetYa  at  night,  J*- 
-aeiph  Bonaparte,  returning  to  his  house  in  \he  rue  du  Rocker  by 
the  way  ot  the  rM  Cisaijpitu,  called  at  the  house  of  Bemadotte. 
He,  beiiia  in  bed,  sent  to  request  Joseph  to  return  next  day.  He 
^d  so  before  seven  o*clock  m  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Ho  told 
Bemadotte  that  his  brotlior  desired  to  sMak  with  him  ;  that  the 
measuTM  to  be  taken  had  been  discussed  the  evening  before,  and 
that  they  wished  to  inform  him  of  them.  Tbey  both  weot  imme- 
•diatdy  to  Bonaparte's  house  in  ibe  rue  de  ia  Victoirc  The  court, 
the  vestibule,  and  the  apartments,  were  fflled  with  generals  aod 
•officers  of  rank.  Many  of  the  officers  had  the  air  of  persoru  in  a 
■ttate  of  excitation  from  wine.  Bernadutto  was  shown  into  a 
amall  room ;  Joseph  did  not  gn  in.  Bonaparte  was  sitting  at 
'breakfast  with  one  of  his  aides^e-canip.  who,  as  far  as  can  bo 
'remembered,  was  Lemmattiis.  General  Lrfebrre,  afterwards 
puke  of  Dantzic,  then  comnmnding  the  17th  military  division,  of 
tvhich  Paris  was  the  beadquarten,  was  standing.  Bemadotte, 
■going  him  in  that  attitude,  did  not  doubt  that  ho  was  detained  a 
Triaoner.  He  immediately  took  a  chair,  sat  down,  and  made  a 
aign  to  Lefebvre  to  do  the  same.  Leibbvre  hesitated,  but  a  glance 
mm  Bonaparte  reassured  hhn.  He  sat  down  respedfliUy,  look- 
Im  at  Bonaparte.  The  latter  addressing  himself  to  Bemadotte, 
•wd,  with  embarrasKnent,— **  Why,  you  arc  not  in  uniform  i "  On 
Bemadotte  answering— "I  am  not  on  duty."  Bonaparte  re^ed— 
*' Yoa  shall  be  immediately."—"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Benia- 
dotta.  Bonaparte  rose,  took  Bemadotte  by  tbe  barid,  and  carried 
Irim  info  an  adjoining  room.  "  This  Dirertory  governs  ill,"  said 
be ;  "  it  would  destroy  the  Republic  if  we  did  not  take  care.  Tlie 
Council  of  Ancients  has  named  me  commandant  of  Paris,  of  the 
oatiooal  gnard,  and  of  alT  the  troops  in  the  divi£ion.  Go  and  put 
on  your  unifbrm,  and  jobi  me  at  tbe  Tuileries,  whore  I  am  now 
fomg." 

Bemadotte  having  declined  doing  this.  Bonaparte  said,—"  X  see 
you  think  you  can  count  upon  Moreau,  BounKmville,  and  other 
generals.  You  will  see  them  all  come  to  me.— Moreau  himself;" 
and,  sjieaking  very  fast,  he  named  about  thirty  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  wbom  Bemadotte  bad  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  fHends  of  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  year  IV.  "  You  don't 
Know  mankind,"  added  he ;  "  they  promise  much,  and  perlbrm 
little." 

Bemadotte  having  declared  that  be  did  not  cfaooae  to  be  involv- 
ed in  a  rebellion  orthis  kind,  nor  to  overturn  a  constitution  which 
bad  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  of  men.—"  Well,"  said  Bonaparte, 
"  you  will  stay  till  I  receive  tike  decree  of  the  Council  of  Anaents ; 
for  till  then  I  am  nothing."  Bemadotte.  raising  his  voice,  said— 
"  I  am  a  roan  whom  you  may  put  to  death,  but  wliom  you  shall 
oot  detain  against  his  will."- "Well,  then!"  said  Bonaparte, 
softening  his  voice,  "  givo  me  your  word  that  you  will  do  nothing 
against  me."—"  Yes,  as  a  citixen  ;  liut  if  I  am  called  upon  hy  Uio 
Oirectory,  or  if  the  Leirislative  Body  gives  me  the  command  of  its 
fuard,  I  shall  oppose  jrou,  and  you  shall  iK>t  have  the  ui»{)er  band." 
— "  What  do  you  mean  by  (u  a  eULten  7"—"  I  will  not  co  to  tho 
twrracks,  rnir  places  of  public  resort,  to  inflame  tbe  minos  of  tbe 
soldiers  and  the  people" 

"  I  am  quite  easy,"  answered  Bonaparte ;  "  I  have  taken  my 
measures ;  jrwi  will  receive  no  appointment :  they  ure  more  afriid 
of  your  ambition  than  of  mine.  I  wish  merely  to  save  t^  Repub- 
lic ;  I  want  nothing  for  myself:  I  shall  retire  to  Malroaison,  after 
having  brought  about  me  a  circle  of  fKends.  If  you  wish  to  be  of 
tlie  number,  you  shall  be  made  very  welcome."  Bertiadotte  said 
in  reply,  as  be  was  going  away—"  As  to  your  being  a  good  friend, 
that  may  be ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  always  be  tbe 
worst  ormosters." 

Bemadotte  left  the  room  ;  Bonaparte  followed  him  into  the  lob- 
py,  and  said  to  Josevh  with  an  agitated  voice,—"  FoUow  him." 
wmadotte  passed  throurii  a  crowd  of  generals,  officers  of  rank, 
and  sokliers,  who  filled  tbe  onurt  of  the  lionse,  and  a  part  of  the 
•trcet,  making  some  impression  upon  them  hy  his  looks,  which 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct  Joseph  followed 
Bemadotte,  and  came  up  to  him  in  tbe  court  of  the  house.  He 
asked  him  to  go  to  his  house,  in  the  rue  du  Rocher,  where  be  had 
aascmbled  several  menbers  of  the  Legislative  Boidy.  When  he 
arrived  at  Joseph's,  be  found  a  dozen  of  persons,  aniong  whom 
were  several  deputies  devoted  to  Bonaparte,  and  particukriy  8a- 
Uc«tti.  Breakfast  was  served  During  the  few  moments  they  re- 
mained at  tabic,  they  spoke  of  tlie  resolutions  which  would  be 
taken,  and  Joseph  repeated  that  his  brother  wished  for  nothing 
but  tbe  consolidation  qf  freodom.that  be  mi^ht  then  have  it  in  hui 
power  to  live  like  a  philonopher  at  Malmaison. 

Bemadotte  went  to  the  garden  of  the  l\iileries,  and  passed 
akin^  the  front  of  the  7dth  demi-l»rigade.  Tlie  officen  having  re- 
cngniflcd  him,  tlmugh  not  in  uniform,  came  up  tu  him,  and  asked 
mm  for  informal  ioii  as  to  what  was  goin^  to  happen.  Berna- 
dntte  answered  in  geneml  terms,  fxpressina  his  wish  that  the 
public  tranquillity  mifrht  not  be  endariirerca  by  the  movement 
about  to  take  place.  The  Boldiers.  having  in  their  turn  rccoenised 
tbe  general,  who  had  commanded  ihem  at  ihe  sieee  and  taking 
of  Maeitriobt.  kiodly  expressed  their  ajttoniahment  at  lus  not  be- 
ing akmg  with  the  avnerals,  who,  paid  they,  were  tlicn  deciding, 
in  the  palaee,  the  fkte  of  France. 

Bemadotte  having  obDcrvcd  what  he  mirht  expect,  in  case  of 
lWM,firom  this  corps,  and  from  some  detnrbmcnts  before  whom 
he  had  prssentod  himself  on  the  Boulevnrd  and  on  the  Pont  de 
la.  Juvoimian,  went  to  General  Jo«irdan's,  presuming  that  iho 


goverament  Ha  Ibood  at  Joordan'i  a  good  many  memhera  of 
Ite  OoaMil  of  rive  Btvdnd  aitidngoltaafa  AagercaiH  aAerwaith 
Duke  of  Casljglioiie.    He  had  scaroaly  amved.  when  a  great 

ribet  of  the  membars  oaroe  to  aaMwnoe  tbe  oomoivnication  m 
deereeoftbeCouncilorAaeienta.wbicfa.  in  virtue  of  tiie  lOad 
article  of  tbe  Constitution,  tranefeired  tbe  sitting  of  tlie  Leglsiativo 
Body  to  Si.  Chnid. 

Bemadotte,  oo  bis  return  home,  learned  ftom  bis  wife  tlaet  the 
A4iutant-Geneial  Rapatel.  attached  to  General  Moreau*s  staC 
had  juat  been  there,  and  that  be  bad  been  sent  by  Bonaparte  and 
Moieau,  to  peimiade  him  tu  jmn  them  at  tfae.Ttaleries.  Booo- 
parte  bed  said  to  bto-^"  You  have  served  under  General  Becna- 
fkitte.  I  kiviw  that  he  has  confidence  in  yon.  Tell  hhn  that  all 
bis  fVieods  are  aseetnbled  at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  ibey  are  do> 
iirous  of  seeing  him  among  them ;  add  that  tbey  love  their  ouun^ 
try  as  much  aa  be.  and  that  tbey  stnmgly  wish  to  see  bios  appear 
aaaong  the  number  of  those  to  wbom  abe  tbn  day  owee  her  safe* 


ty.' 

Siiyes  and  Rog^  Dueoe  had  already  joined  Bonaparte  at  tbo 
Tuileries.  The  tbrae  Directon.  Goliier  tbe  President,  Monttne, 
and  Barras,  remabied  at  tbe  Luxembourg,  llie  eeeretary-genenU 
Laganle.  was  stUI  fkithfiil  to  the  roajoniy  of  the  Directory.  As 
General  Bemadotte  had  foreseen,  that  m^jontr  cast  their  eyes  oo 
him  for  the  ministry  of  war,  and  the  eeneral  oomnand  of  tbe 
troops,  and  of  tbe  national  guards  of  the  ITtb  division.  1  be  re- 
signation of  Bairaa,  and  tbe  ^feetion  of  tlie  secretary-general,  put 
a  stop  to  this  nomination.  Bonaparte,  having  no  longer  any  tfainff 
to  fisar,  made  a  new  division  of  tbe  difGnvnt  commands,  and  Uh 
signed  to  Moreeu,  viHtb  a  hundred  tmiBe,  that  of  tbe  Lidbbbi- 
bourg,  where  Gohier  and  MouKns  were  detained.        ..... 

Moieau,  dissatisfied  with  tbe  indifiiBrence  with  which  be  had 
been  treated  by  Bonaparte,  and  acquainted  with  bis  intentiow 
and  proiecta,  was  already  thinking  of  forsaking  bis  cause,  wfakh 
he  regarded  as  UAJost  and  traitoroos  to  tlie  nation.  He  agam  do^ 
sired  Rapatel  to  go.  towards  evening,  to  Bemadotte's,  to  invile 
bbn.  on  the  jpajl  of  Moreau., to  go  to  the  Luxeroboura,  that  tbor 
might  consult  together  as  to  tbe  measures  to  be  taken  for  ptevnl* 
ing  Bonaparte  from  seizing  the  Dictatorship.  Bemadotte's  an- 
swer tu  those  overtures  was,  that  1«  was  bound  by  tbe  word  of 
honour  which  lie  bad  nvcn.  not  to  undertake  any  thing  as  a  citi- 
zen i  but  that  he  was  free  to  art  if  called  on  or  summoned  to  do 
so  by  a  public  man  ;  that  if  Moreau  would  march  out  of  the  Lux* 
emfaiourg,  at  the  head  of  the  detachment  which  be  commanded* 
preeent  himself  at  his  door,  and  summon  him.  in  the  name  of  the 
iNiblic  good,  to  make  common  cause  with  him  in  the  defence  of 
liberty  and  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  sworn  to,  be,  Ber- 
nadotte,  would  mount  his  horse  with  his  aides-de-camp,  put  him- 
self under  Moreau's  command,  address  the  troops,  and  cause 
Bonaparte  to  he  immediately  arrested  and  tried  as  a  deserter  fWiOR 
tJic  army  of  Egypt,  and  as  Laving  violated  tbe  constitution,  by 
accepting  a  command  given  him  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body.  Moreau,  bound  down  by  tbe  duty  of  military  disci- 
pline, according  to  which  be  was  under  tlie  orders  of  Genwal  Bo- 
naparte, did  not  agree  to  Bemadotte's  proposal ;  and  the  latter, 
therefore,  did  not  Uiink  himself  at  liberty  to  go  to  tbe  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Bemadotte,  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten,  had  conferences  with 
Salioctti,  Augereau,  Jourdan,  Gareau,  and  a  docen  of  tlie  most 
influential  members  of  the  Council  of  >*ive  Hundred.  It  was  de- 
cided, that,  next  morning,  Bemadotte  should  he  named  comman- 
dant of  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  of  ail  the  trooi»in 
tlie  capital,  and  they  separated.  Salioctti  ran  to  tlie  Tuileries  to 
teU  Bonaparte  what  bau  happened,  and  lie,  who  dreaded  so  cou- 
rageous an  adversary  as  Bemadotte,  charged  Salicetti  to  be  pre- 
sent next  morning  at  6ve  o'riock,  at  tbe  preparatory  mcetin* 
which  was  to  take  place  bifore  going  to  St.  Cloud,  and  to  teu 
every  one  of  the  deputies,  that  be,  tionaparlet  had  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  prevent  a  decree  of  deportation  being  issued 
against  the  deputies  wlio  had  formed  the  design  of  giving  to  Ber- 
nadotte  the  command  of  the  armed  force. 

On  the  19th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Generals  Jourdan 
and  Augereau,  followed  by  eight  or  ten  deputies  of  tbe  Council  or 
Five  Hundred,  (among  whom  were  Gareau  and  Taiot,)  weot  to 
General  Bemadotte's  in  the  rue  Cisalpine.  Tbey  informed  him 
tljat  BaUcetti  bad  made  tliem  aware,  on  tbe  part  of  Bonaparte* 
that  Si^yes  had  proposed  lo  arrest  a  number  of  the  deputiea  ot 
the  two  Councils,  in  order  to  prevent  their  appearing  at  St  Cloud. 
They  asked  Bemadotte  what  he  thought  of  the  events  of  tbe  day. 
He  saw  nothing  in  tlie  commuuication  of  Salic<  tti,  but  tbe  desist 
of  rendering  these  deputies  favourable  to  Bonaparte.  Bonne  ot 
these  legislator>  seemed  to  feel  grateful  for  tbe  service  wUch  Bo> 
naparte  bad  done  them  the  evening  before.  Bemadotte  did  not 
appreciate  this  act  of  gencrosi'y  as  they  did  <  hut  be  agreed  ta 
their  ouinion  as  to  tbe  coilciiiatorjr  measures  which  tbey  seemed 
to  wish  to  adopt,  and,  entering  into  tlwir  views,  he  explainen 
himself  in  these  tenoH :— "  Let  one  of  you  mount  the  thbime :  let 
him  describe  succinctiv  tlie  internal  situation  of  France,  and  her 
successes  abroad  ;  lot  nim  say,  tlwt  the  departure  of  an  army  fbr 
Egypt,  while  it  has  involved  us  in  war,  has  deprived  us  of  all 
army  of  more  than  ao.oou  veterans,  and  a  great  many  experienood 
generals ;  tliat.  ne%'ertheless,  the  Republic  is  triumphant ;  tbeC 
the  coalition  is  broken  up,  since  Suwarrow  is  rctumed  to  Roasia ; 
that  tlie  E'tgliAh,  with  a  prince  of  tbe  blood  at  their  head.  hav<e 
lef>  the  Batavian  republic  and  retired  to  Engkind ;  iliat  the  line  vi 
defence  is  maintained  between  the  Alps  and  the  Ligunan  Apen 
niros ;  that  200,000  conscripts  are  hastening  to  arrange  tbem 
solves  into  battalions  to  reinforce  the  armies,  and  40.000  cavalry 
are  raising ;  that  the  insurrection  of  the  we!<t  in  reduced  to  a  fi-w 
scattered  bnnds.  and  that  a  royalist  army  in  the  Upper  Garonne 
has  been  de^itroycd  or  di.apersed  ;  thai,,  to  obtain  a  peace  quite  ae 
honourable  as  that  of  Campo  Fomiio.  it  is  only  necessary  for 
France  to  maintain  this  fcrmidabio  attitude;  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  it.  union  and  mutual  coiifidence  are  indispensable ;  that, 
alihou^  the  Council  of  Ancients  have  \iolatrd  the  constitution 
in  noming Bonaparte  Ccncral-inchief  of  the  17th division, and oa 
giving  him  the  command  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Guard  ff 


fwedtny  would  send  for  him  to  take  care  of  tbe  safety  of  the  1  the  Directory,  tlic  Council  uf  Five  Hundred  is  not  now  engaged  Mi 
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jriihtriringopyrfitklaiteiofthi^OMrthiffcmthAtiahirantlie 


■and  BMAiMite ;  tku  tfaoM  two  fBMnli  ahftll  undcnuad  e«di 
other  In  regaid  to  the  emplojnneDt  or  the  uwattd  flM«e,  nod  the 


iimBbaXkn  cC  fwmrtrie,  in  cmo  of  tU»ibroe  beinc  enploy«d ; 
Mft  mt  the  nanqoiltaty  wMch  praruli  in  Paiii  and  the  Tftciniiy, 
Modan  it  eertain  that  tbeie  will  be  ao  ooeanon  for  thia  Ibice  be* 
tagfAilnmolioa.  8ead  me  thie  decree ;  in  twenty  Biinutae  aHo- 
wawyfag  it  I  ehall  be  in  the  midit  oi  you  with  my  aidet-de-camp ; 
Iwail  take  the  comnand  of  the  cotpa  that  I  ahall  find  on  my 
wayt-aod  we  shaileee  what  ia  to  be  done.  If  it  it  neoeaaary  to 
daolare  Booanarte  an  outlaw,  yoa  will  always  have  on  your  aide 
cnneral*  and  a  great  iffopoitiDn  at  leaat  of  the  troopa.'* 

Tbadaputiaa  immediately  aet  off  for  St  Claad.  The  unhappy 
custom  of  delivering  set  speeches  from  the  tribune,  produced  the 
ktm  <}f  preoiotta  time.  The  debate  became  warm ;  and  the  taUna 
iMivMttaUy  the  oath  to  the  ounstitutioo  ieawaed  a  useless  loss  of 
BMre  than  an  hour  and  a  hal£  No  other  resolution  waa  taken, 
fapaparte  maito  his  appeamnce.  and  the  eventa  wWch  then  bap* 
paoW  at  81.  Okmd  aie  well  known. 
^.Aranr  haviogbeeo  repulsed  from  the  Cooncil  of  Five  Hundred, 


Booa^rte,  atammeriag  with  aotatioo.  addressod  the  soldiers. 
" Ara  you  for  me?"— ''^We  are  for  the  Republic,"  said  they— (It 
was  at  this  time  that  Lucion.  President  of  the  Council,  harancued 
the  troopa.)  What  would  have  become  ot*  him  had  Bomadolte 
bean  there  I  Bonaparte  felt  this  hunself ;  for  he  said,  at  this  pe- 
riod,—" I  am  not  afifaid  of  Bemadotte's  eonseotins  to  my  being 
a«M8si|)ated }  but  be  will  harangue  the  troops,  and  that  is  what! 
have  ia  foar." 

f'BoQBjiwte  was  made  aware,  the  same  evening,  of  the  language 
which  Bemadotte  had  iiasd  to  the  deputies  at  his  house  in  tlic  me 
GM0VU.  Tho  expressions  he  had  really  made  use  of,  thmifh 
tMy  must  have  been  dtsagreeablo  enmuhio  Bonaparte,  porticu- 
iauy  in  so  far  aa  related  to  his  escape  from  Effypt,  and  niH  uite- 
lilir  designs  against  tlio  liberty  of  Prance,  w«>re  e\agperat#^,  and 
rnpresented  to  Bonaparte  so  as  to  indicate  pergonal  nn( red. 

■3'»wparte,  though  bo  never  found  an  opportunity  of  taking  opim 
rpvoore  ngninst  Bemodutte.  let  slip  no  onpori  unity  of  injiirine  hirn, 
bf  placing  bun,  as  a  general,  in  difficult  situatiuiiR,  and  leaving 
hnn,  ia  the  moHt  (lerilou^  ami  delicate  cirrurnstanccf*,  without  in- 
structions or  orders.  Tho  fulUiwing  orcurreiire-  m  Inch  took  place 
soon  aAorwards,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  conduct  on  tlio 
part  of  Bonaparte. 

The  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity  in  tlio  wc.xt  of  Frartco,  in 
the  month  of  January,  isoo.  had  never  been  cnf  iiely  c<iTnpkteil ; 
fuffj  at  the  same  momont  that  they  woro  ink«>n.  8i>v<Tai  <k>r(irt- 
neiits  wore  put  out  of  the  pole  of  thtj  raindtituiion.  'I'he  Chot'.iMs 
of  these  departments  wore  organized  an  niilrtia,  and  ns  jnunjila.';, 
who  plundenMl  the  diligi>iiC4'<4,  and  inurdtred  the  pt-r^rms  who  bo- 
caron  proprietors  of  too  national  doniainH.    Th''v  wrre  n-pilarly 

Eaid«  and  bad  coromunicntions  with  thi>  oneniiea  of  thu  Republic, 
y  means  of  tlio  English  (leot^  which  thrcntptifHl  tlic  cca!>i<i.  At 
this  critical  moment.  Bcniaiiotle  was  njvr>»«ted  with  the  civjj  tuid 
military  command  of  tluiso  ilppartments.  By  his  firm  and  pnidcnt 
cenduct.  be  repressed  the  setiitious  movcmrntii,  Bn<l  rc-efliabh.^ht:d 
good  order  and  obedience  to  the  law*.  Many  free  c<»ri)s,  mim- 
bers  of  individuals  belonging  to  which,  for  want  of  being  pn»pcrly 
employed,  wero  in  the  i>ay  of  the  Chouan  chielii.  were  orpani/ed 
aa  regular  troops ;  and  by  this  measure  he  furniiiiit-d  K"vcmment 
with  tiio  means  of  drawing  from  these  deparlnirnts.  troops  for 
the  array  of  Italy.  But  wh<  n  these  tnwps  were  to  begin  their 
roaroh  to  Duon,  a  serious  inaurrcctio'i  broke  nut  at  Vitnney,  on  the 
mk  Fructicfor,  year  Vlll.  (4th  Seiilembcr,  13oo.)  Thi'  r->2d  demi- 
bogade  refused  to  mairh  till  they  should  receii-e  their  arrears  of 
ptjr.  Tho  commandant  and  officooi  wlio  wuhed  to  restore  order 
among  them  were  maltivatckl.  Bcrnadotte  Ixing  informed  of  this 
transaction,  hastened  to  Vannes  to  quell  the  insurrection  ;  but  the 
eorpa  had  left  tho  place.  He  gave  orders  to  General  Liebcrt, 
eeomumding  the  sad  military  division,  to  a"scmble  the  59d  demi- 
wigade  on  its  way  to  Tours  ;  to  come  before  it,  followed  by  his 
•timaixi  the  coumal  nf  war ;  to  make  tho  mditary  penal  code  be 
lead ;  to  order  the  colonels  to  point  out  one  or  two  men  in  each 
eanpany,  who  had  made  themselves  most  remarkable  in  tlio  rc- 
VQKof  the  98th ;  tu  deliver  these  men  to  the  council  of  war,  and 
Id  have  them  tried  on  tlie  spot,  Ac.  Ac. 

Bemadotte'a  orders  were  executed  on  the  4th  Vendctnaire,  (25th 
Miteanber,)  when  the  &9d  demi-brigade  was  drawn  up  on  the  pa- 
ladeai  Tears,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  arrested  in  pro- 
MMe  of  a, great  number  of  spectators,  without  the  smallest  dis- 
UHbaaee  takiDg  place. 

Bemadotte  made  a  ieport  of  this  event  to  the  First  Consul,  and 
to  Canwt.  the  minister  of  war ;  but  as  the  result  of  the  mcasurce 
"S  fu  *■*•"  ^"^^  "***  ^^  known,  the  Consul  put  on  the  margin 
ef.ibe  aaport :— "  General  Bemadotte  has  not  done  well  in  taking 
ntth  aevera  meaaiffes  against  the  5Sd  demi-brigade,  not  having 
fuffiefent  means  to  bring  them  to  order  in  the  heart  of  a  town 


^_  the  garrison  IS  not  strong  enough  to  repress  mutiny." 
The  reSHtt  was  diflerent.  The  sohhers  returned  to  tlieir  duty, 
and  themselves  denounced  the  autbore  of  the  insurrection.  The 
ajMn^brigBde  contmued  its  mute  to  Italy  ;  and  two  days  allerwards 
the  Consul  waa  profuse  in  Ids  encomiums  on  the  prudence,  fbro- 
piht»  ynd  ■rmness  of  the  general  whose  conduct  bo  liad  been  so 
faaatyjn  disapprovin^.-Thc  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Bemadotte 
on  tnss  aubjecl,  was  in  these  terms  :— 

.. , .  J     . .  .  "  Pf™'  »<wh  Veodeinaire,  year  IX. 

I  •«'•  rwui  with  interest,  CiUxen  general,  the  account  of  what 
S5J*T".T*!*  ^  *****"*  order  in  the  5ad.  and  also  tho  report  of 
tienaral  Uebert  of  the  5ih  Vendemaire.  Givo  this  officer  the  as* 
■omnee  of  the  aatiafoclion  of  government  with  his  conduct.  Your 
H^Muwtion  of  the  colonel  of  brigade  to  the  rank  of  general  of  bri- 
tW'  ••  confirmed.  I  desire  that  this  bravo  ufBcer  may  come  to 
ram.  Ho  has  given  an  example  of  firmness  and  energy  moat  ho- 
tWahle  to  a  military  man. 

"  I  aalute  you. 

^'BOMAPAXTB." 


Anmcn,dottbtlees,Me  BaMe  to  eir:  bit  the  eifi 
COnad  to  attach  blame  to  the  eoddttct  of  a  m^ai^  and 
eoromander,  ehaiged  with  the  maiBfenanee  of  diaaplii|e  and  th^- 
dienoe  to  the  laws,  appeals  evfcleotlr  to  have  pvoceedttl  mqto 
from  private  hatred  than  fiom  any  mi^  wmcfa  the  goretniaent 
had  Co  perfbnn ;  for  there  waa  no  oecasioo  to  art  fan  juilgiinut 
so  preopit^tely.  and  he  might  have  waited  the  nnal  reauk  of  tlia 
measures  he  oenaored,  more  capecisdly  aa  the  acene  had  takob 
nhce  in  a  district  axitated  by  foction  and  civil  war.  BeraadoUe** 
mends,  who  were  Kill  in  the  nUnistry  of  war,  and  eveo  frequented 
the  saloons  of  tho  Consul,  were  anxious  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  Bonapaite's  evfl  intentions  towards  him.  Every  despatch 
which  he  reeeK-cd  infonned  him  that  tiie  pdice  were  fonning  se- 
cret intrigues  and  conspiracies ;  that  agents  were  scaUered  amoof 
the  army  of  the  West  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  statti  of  those  armies  commit  thaasclvea.in  Mderio 
have  a  pretext  for  disgracing  the  getieraJs  who  commamied  them. 
R^Mrts  were  circulated  among  tho  membera  of  these  staffs ;  oae 
day  the  Consul  was  dying ;  next  day  the  popufauioo  of  Pahs  liad 
risen,  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  I  v.  was  re-established  wilji 
the  necessary  modifications.  The  persons  employed  in  raisii^ 
these  reports,  watched  tho  looks  of  the  geoerals,  and  reported 
their  slightest  expressions.  Tbcae  snares  roused  the  indignatky 
of  General  Bemadotte.  and  th%  army  be  coounaiided  ;  and  it  m 
not  going  too  Ihr  to  say,  that  it  was  in  the  arniy  of  the  West  and 
the  army  of  tlio  Rtiine,  that  plans  for  the  pr(.ser\-atian  and  secuq- 
ty  of  constitutional  freodom  originated.  Men,  who  wen  obUfsd 
by  profession  and  duty,  to  yield  to  tlie  force  of  miUtary  diecmara^ 
and  who  neither  had,  nor  wislicd  to  have,  any  tiling  to  6o  with  the 
Intricacies  of  cinl  iioltcy,  were  all  at  ouno  inKoired  with  •  near 
spirit,  and  tacitly  formi  a  an  association  guided  sy  tnetr  opipioBa  e 
NO  much  so.  thiU.  during  the  cuurxo  of  tna  year  MQ}.  the  Cimmm 
percctNTd,  from  the  rtsor>'e  and  beliaviour  oTmany  of  the  i 

townrdd  hint,  that  a  ctiange  had  taken  niaco  in  tM  coofidi 

fertnir>ed  as  to  his  ioteiitiuns  on  tho  suqiect  of  puhke  Ubtfty  and 
individual  security. 

This  rescne,  the  cause  of  which  be  penetrated,  d«(ennined  ham 
to  make  u  set  of  new  creatures,  and  bring  around  bun  man  fraan 
whom  he  was  sunj,  as  he  said,  to  nu'«t  with  no  oontradicliao. 
His  haviry;  laid  dow  n  tliij  principle  of  action,  and  his  weU-kuMm 
sjstcin  of  degrading;  every  thing,  wore  the  cause  of  the  mdxjvt 
foreign  anni«^s  into  France,  and  the  fuU  of  his  dynasty. 


No.  IX. 

IKSTRUCnONS  BY  TTAPOLEOX  TO  TAIXEYKAKD,  PBINCS  OP 

BENEVENTITI. 

[See  p  283.1 

This  very  singular  memorandum  contahn  the  instrucfions  givca 
by  Natwieon  to  'foUeyrand.  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he 
wished  him  to  receive  Ix)rd  Whitworlh,  then  obont  to  qiut  Paris* 
Udder  the  imnK>diate  pra«poct  of  the  war  acain  breakjog  out. 
He  did  not  trust,  it  seems,  to  that  accomplisned  statcsiran  tbt* 
sliiphtest  circnmntance  of  the  confi?Tence;  **  althmich,"  as  Talley- 
mnd  bimseir  f)hAerved.  us  lie  crave  to  the  Dnko  of  Wellington  too 
intert?«ting  docnment.  in  Napok-on's  own  bardwriting,  '*  if  I  could 
he  truste<i  with  noy  tldng.  it  mu.«t  have  been  Uie  muk*  of  Te<u.tv- 
ini;  and  r>egotiating  with  an  ainha^nador"  From  the  stylo  of  tho 
iiu  e,  it  seems  that  tho  wamith,  or  rather  violence,  which  tlio 
First  Consul  Imd  thrown  into  the  rliiicuBsion  at  the  levcc,  did  not 
actually  flow  from  Napoleon's  irritated  foeKnga.  but  was  a  calcu- 
lated burst  of  passion,  designed  to  confound  and  ot-erwhelm  the 
Bngii.<<-h  nobleman,  who  proved  by  no  means  the  kind  of  penoo  tOi 
be  shaken  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  It  may  be  also  remarked* 
tliat  Napoleon,  whilo  he  was  desirous  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  rold» 
stem,  arid  imlitK'rent  mode  of  coml'i.'tt  towari?  the  English  minia- 
ter.  was  yet  desirous,  if  that  should  not  shake  Lord  \vbituMrth*» 
firmness,  that  l'aUe>-rtUMl,  by  reference  to  tlie  first  Consul,  should 
take  care  to  keep  open  the  door  for  recundliaiion. 

The  various  erron  in  onhography,  as  /■  U  for  faU  or  fiiiUtt  dU 
for  dis  or  dites,  are  taken  from  the  originiaL 

"St  CSfeMME,a4i. 

"  Je  re^ois  votro  lettre  qui  in'a  Ai  remise  ii  la  MadmaiBon.  Jo- 
desire  que  la  conference  ne  se  touine  pas  en  paitagv.  Mootes- 
vous  J  froid,  altier,  et  inline  un  pea  fier. 

"  Si  la  notte  comtient  lo  mot  tUtimtttmn,  fkjt*  hi  aentir  (qie  to 


mot  ronferme  cehii  de  ptctto,  que  cetie  nanf^  de  oegt^er  et 
d'un  sup^rieur  I  un  inl^neitr.  Si  la  noite  ne  comtienC  paa  m  mo^ 
fait^  quMI  le  mecte,  en  hii  obaervant  qu'il  fout  enfln  aavoir  1  qou 
nous  en  tenir^que  nous  sommea  las  de  oet  jtat  d*anxi£l£— <|uo 
jamais  on  n'obtiendra  de  noua  re  qoe  I'on  a  ettenv  ie$  deml^^g 
annea  4eM  Bourhon»,—pie  fyoru  ne  tomme*  fins  ee  pa^  ffirf 
recevra  un  CMm'ssoins  a  Duitfuergne;  qQe,1*ultimatum  itmiiw 
tout  de>-ieodra  lomptn. 
"  Effraycx  le  aur  lea  auitea  de  oette  runbe.    8*il  eat  in^rat' 

lahle,  accompagncx  lo  dans  votre  salon ;  de  voua 

quitter  dit  Im,  mais  le  Cap  ct  I'lido  de  Oor€«,  sont  fla  fvaeii^>— 
radoucisses  un  pau  la  fin  de  hi  oonfbrcnce,  et  inritex  le  i  leveoir 
avant  d'6crire  k  sa  oour,  enfin  que  voua  puissiez  hn  <fiie  limprca- 
sion  qu'elle  a  fait  sur  nm,  ou'elle  pourrait  &ire  dimmof  par  loo 
meaurea  de  cea  evacuationa  dn  Cap  et  de  I'lsle  de  Qot€e" 

TBAMOLATIOK. 

St.  Cloud,  half  put  fomr, 
I  tcccrved  your  letter,  which  was  brought  to  mo  at  ~~  ' 
I  request  that  the  conference  do  not  go  into  dialogue. 
selrcold,  lofty,  even  a  little  hauchty. 

If  his  note  contains  the  womtiiltoiafum,  make  _ 
tliat  that  word  imports  war,  since  such  a  manner  of 

only  takes  phico  betwixt  a  aupeiior  and  an  infbrior.    If  ^ 

does  not  contain  that  ,word,  contm-e  to  nake  kko  inaeftHfl^r 
obaervmg  to  him  that  it  ia  neoeaaary  at  leofth  we  abooM  I 


*Fak. 


tFah. 


: 
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«h  #Mif IboOiff 'WP*  im  to  MiEOd  ilMl  n^MMt to «eh other; 
t  we  are  weair  of  thh  state  of  anxfetr ;  that  they  w-iil  netor 
Mliin  ftom  aa  taoae  ^dvanta^rc*  wlficB  VbltT  extmtad  dorinr  the 

Kfr  part  of  the  niga  uf  the  B»iu(k>m  ;  tdat  ^re  on  no  longer 
same  people  who  reived  an  fiirtlhh  conimiuaiT  at  Dun- 
kirk :  that  the  uUimamm  being  rcuected.  all  treaty  will  |j«  brokfn 
off 

Al^nil  Mm  apwtthe  coneeoMeneet  of  that  rpje^rion.  If  he  re- 
inafae^flH  inMnovablc,  acconvpany  hini  inta  }-our  saloon  .... 
.  .  .  and  at  the  nKimenl  ofluB  departure,  ask  him  ineidentaHy. 
"  Br  the  way,  the  Cape  and  the  Island  of  Goree,  arc  they  eracu- 
atedT"  SoAen  your  tune  a  Uule  towards  tlie  end  of  the  confe- 
notCt  and  invite  him  to  reUira  beforo  writing  to  Ma  court  At 
laMi  you  may  hint  tfiat  the  um'amurable  impression  he  has  made 
OD  me  may  possibly  be  diminisbed  by  the  evacuitioD  of  the  Cap^ 
and  the  Isle  of  Getee. 


No.  X. 
nmtBKa  PAsnouLABa  comcbrkiko  tKb  aiuubst,  tbixl,  amd 

DEATH  OP  THtf  OUKB  D'BKOBlBM. 
[8eep.^.l 

TtUB  moat  melaneholy  history  appears  to  denerve  fiirther  no* 
tjpe  than  we  had  it  in  our  (Htwer  to  bostuw,  M'ithout  too  Ion;;  in- 
terrupting- the  couTRi'  of  our  norralivr.  It  nait  l-een.  ami  must  Ibr 
ever  remain,  the  m<j«it  marked  and  in.'.fl-.blo  bloi  upon  tbe  chnmc- 
ter  dr  NHpoleon  Bonaparte.  "A  young  prince,"  says  the  author 
of  a  well  rsusoned  di»frtation  on  thin  Hubjcct,  "in  thefloworof 
his  ace,  ireocbej-ously  seized  in  a  neutral  country,  where  he  re- 
poeea  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  draped  into 
Prence,  bmaght  before  judires.  who  had  no  protc!i.»ion  lo  assume 
tliai  chiimcter.  accu(»iBd  of  stipfHwed  crimes,  d^inveU  of  tlic  a»- 
sittanct;  of  a  legal  advocate  or  defi.*ndfr,  i>ut  to  dcHtb  by  night  in 
the  ditrbea  uf  n  stale  prison  : — ««»  many  Tirtuos  rniseon^traed,  so 
many  fi»nd  hopes  crashed  in  ine  bud.  wiH  alwiys  render  tluit  ca 
tcMtropho  one  of  the  mo«t  revolting  acti  which  absolute  power 
has  been  tcniitttMl  to  eonsurnmate." 

TbL'  Duko  u'Kn^hien  wr?»  one  of  the  most  active  and  drtenmin- 
ed  of  the  exiled  princes  of  the  Hon.<c  of  Bourbon,  to  vrhoni  the 
oroiirantii  and  tlic  Kuya:i:)t.>4  who  remai.ied  within  France  were 
alike  devotedly  attached.  He  wns  niiuier  of  many  itC  their  se- 
crets ;  atwl  in  July.  1799.  when  the  afiaira  of  tlie  Kci  uJ)hc  Hxre  in 
a  very  pnrili IMS  state,  and  tlie  KovalLst.^  w<  re  adjiN'ir'.g  a  wnc-ii! 
riiiin|  ihrouphout  nil  the  8ouMi  of  France,  hi.-  iminc  wnit  m*  d  u.'on 
the  following  extmordinary  occasion. 

A  forniof  member  of  I  Ik*  ReprcKcntation.  kntiwn  n«  mwrl^  by  his 
clmrac^er  as  a  Ro>"iNj)t,  as  by  liJ!<  woriii  and  probity,  ri-<]. tested  a 
privatrj  interview  with  General  Bernadotfo.  then  nnni.titr  at  war. 
The  awiiofice  lK-iT>f  jrmnteJ  by  the  nu'ni.-iter,  with  whom  he  h:ul 
Bomo  c  nnr.xion.  thu  reprvi'cnlative  eniored  into  a  lotj^r  artfument 
to  pr\>vo  what  i  ouJd  uot  b«'  d«Mii<  d  -the  di»a*itr(j4t.o  an''  ilai'Crroas 
state  of  Kranre,  and  rhnn  proceede*!  thua  :  "  The  rti)ut)lican  Bys- 
tem  being  no  longer  able  to  *upjiort  itpelf.  a  general  movement  is 
about  to  tako  place  for  tbe  ri-xtoration  of  th.;  King,  and  is  xo  well 
oinmized,  that  it  can  Rcun*«  fad  to  be  euccttssful  The  Dnke 
d'Enghioii,  l:cutenantgon(;rHi  of  the  myal  army,  is  at  Pari?)  nt  this 
very  moment  whik>  I  sin-uk  to  you.  and  I  am  deputed  by  one  of 
his  most  faithful  adboreiiUi.  to  make  known  thc^e  cirrumfilances 
to  General  Bnrtiadottu.  The  prince  esU-eins  you,  confiilen  \m 
safety  to  your  loyalty,  recktms  on  your  a<Nistance,  and  is  ready  to 

Emt  any  coodnioiw  which  y..u  tn.-iy  at'a-ii  'o  your  i»ervicrs." 
nuulotte  replied  to  thu  unexiiec'.ed  comuiiiniration,  "  'i  hat  the 
Dofce  d'Un^hien  should  hnve  no  roaM>n  to  repent  tho  corilideitee 
which  he  had  rei^msed  in  him:  hit  that  the  lopdty  which  the 
duko  had  ascribed  to  hinr  prevented  his  complying  wiili  the 
prince's  wishes  and  request "  He  pro4^odcd  to  state,  that  liis 
own  fame  and  personal  interests  were  alike  inte<t*stod  in  his  ad- 
herance  to  a  govemmonl  sprun:,'  from  tho  w  ill  of  the  people ;  and 
thait  ho  wa.s  ure^apable  of  virdjiing  his  oath  of  fidelity,  or  over- 
tbroH'ing  the  constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn.  "  Mak^*  haste," 
ho  oontinued,  "to  convey  my  sentiments  to  him  who  sent  you  ; 
teU  Mm  they«re  sincere  and  unalierabkr.  But  let  him  know,  that 
for  three  days  I  will  keep  the  secret  which  1  have  jukt  learned, 
moat  DToliinndly.  During  that  time  he  must  fuftd  moans  of  placing 
Umsfliif  in  secunty,  by  repassing  thu  frontiers  •.  but  on  tho  fburth 
roecnrng,  the  secret  will  be  mine  no  longer.  This  very  nnMrrdng, 
tho  term  of  thive  days  will  commence ;  make  haste— btmI  reinent- 
her  that  the  least  imT>rudunco  on  your  part  will  he  attended  with 
fatal  oonaeqaenT'Os." 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  deputy  was  mistaken, 
when  he  averred'  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  in  Paris.  It  was 
pretty  oertain  tliat  he  had  never  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  only 
waited  tho  favourable  reply  of  thu  minister  at  war  to  make  the 
attempt.  But  in  the  Ugfat  in  which  tho  ca.sQ  was  presented  to 
Banwdottet  his  generous  and  firm  conduct  does  not  the  loss  ho- 
Door  that  eminent  peraon.  especially  wh  n  contrasted  with  that 
of  Napoleon.  There  might  have  fieen  a.  strong  temptation,  and 
•v«D  a  ahow  of  right,  to  have  seized  on  Uw  unfortunate  Prince, 
•upposinf  liini  to  be  in  Paris,  negotiating  plans  against  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  tempting  tiie  fitiebiy  of  their  princ>pal  minis- 
tea  ;— tf)ere  could  be  none  to  kidnap  him  in  foreign  parts,  when. 
hpw*«ver  it  might  be  suspectod.  it  could  not  be  shown  by  pmof, 
that  the  unfortunate  duke  was  concerned  in  any  of  the  political 
intri^uea  whicJi  wore  laid  to  his  cliarge.  The  tottering ;  tato  of 
IMibiie  alFairs  requiring  so  much  vigilance  and  vigour  on  tiic  part 
oftlic  gnremmont,  miglit  also  havo  l>een  pleaded  in  excuse  of  Bor- 
nadotte,  bad  he  dehvored  up  tlie  Duko  d'Bngluen  to  dan«rion  or 
•caffold :  wlulo  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  took  tlie  unhappy 

G inch's  life  at  a  muoiont  wlu  n  his  oWn  power  was  so  firmly  esta- 
ished,  as  ratlier  to  incur  danger  than  to  acquire  safety  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  »  cruel  revenge.  The  above  anecdote,  not,  we  bo- 
neve,  generally  known,  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 

Napoleon,  four  veani  lat«T,  adopted  towards  tbe  unfortunate 
prinoc  that  lihc  of  severity  with  which  the  worid  is  acquainted. 

V0L.V11.— 4H 


Hit  brood  TfaiApi(lion  uDflbnnly  waa  ttiited  lo  be,  tlMit  the  dak* 
had  offtndtid  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  that,  to  put  % 
stop  to  oonspiradei,  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  determioeii  to 
let  tbe  law  take  Ita  course  against  hfan.  He  alleged,  aa  w*  shall 
hereafler  notice,  various  picas  in  palliation  or  excuse ;  but  hia 
chief  defence  uniformly  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  the  laws ;  and 
it  b  therefore  ju^  to  the  meniory  of  Napoteon  and  faia  victhn,  that 
we  slmuld  oxamme  whither,  ka  a  legal  sense,  the  procedure  oMinst 
the  DuJm  d'Enghien  is  vindicated  m  whole  «r  m  part  The  la- 
biiui*  of  Momneur  Dupin.  the  feamed  nthor  of  a  pamphlet  al- 
ready  quoted,  hare  fumiabed  us  with  an  eacaUcnt  work  on  thia 
tufaMCt. 

Tlie  caao*(tf  tho  unlbrtunate  dnke  must  always  he  adaoitted  to 
be  a  hard  one.  Thia  is  not  deosed  by  Bonaparte hhnself;  and,  on 
tliat  account,  it  is  tho  aooro  necessary  to  the  \  indication  of  thom 
upon  whom  his  &to  depended,  to  bniur  their  procedure  within  the 
pale  of  the  law.  We  are  not  now  talking  of  reconeUinc  the  tra- 
gedy to  tbe  fmavol  rales  of  justioo,  generosity,  or  humaoitv ;  but 
m  reaigning  the  arguments  which  these  afford,  %fe  ara  the  mora 
cntitlud  to  expect  mat  the  procedaro  which  we  impugn  should, 
however  liaiM  or  cruel,  be  at  least  in  strict  conformity  with  tb« 
exiatinff  laws  of  Prance  at  the  time,  and  such  as  could  oe  carried 
on  and  \'indicsiied  by  daylight,  and  in  an  open  court.  Thia  i» 
surely  limiting  our  iiKiuiry  to  the  narrowest  posaiblo  ground  ;  and 
we  anall  prosiecute  the  sohjecl  by  examining  the  proctss  in  detaiL 

ARkBBT  OP  TIfB  OnCK  D'KKGITIKN. 

Ever>'  arrest,  to  bo  ]rer.],  must  be  so  in  three  points  of  view: 
1.  As  to  tho  place  where  it  is  made ;  S.  ccncerning  tho  person 
whom  it  regards  ;  3.  in  respect  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

Tlie  duke  was  raiding  in  the  territories  of  the  Elector  of  Badi^n. 
a  sovereign  princo  who  nad  not  ventured  to  afford  him  that  refugo 
witlir)ut  cfmsalting  the  French  povenior  on  the  sul'ject,  and  who 
was  authorirxHl  to  beIie\-o  that  his  affording  hoiipitalitv  t4)  the  un- 
ftrtiinato  prince  would  atlonl  no  cause  of  rupture  with  his  power- 
ful neighbour.  Tlie  acquiescence  of  tlie  French  coveniment  al^ 
fords  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  mesji'uro  aflerwanta 
adopted  hud  U^n  fiir  some  Umo  premeditated :  and  that  there 
was  u  seert^i  design  of  dolaining  (lie  victim  within  reach  of  tlio 
biuw  which  they  had  already  n^solved  lo  strike,  when  tliey  shoiikl 
seo  conveuient.  Whetlier  Ihis  was  tho  cfife  or  no.  the  Duke 
d'Cndiicn  was  tt-«sidii:g  mxier  proie«'tion  of  tlic  law  of  tuitions, 
which  pnirlaims  the  inviolability  of  Uie  territories  of  one  Halo  by 

'  flu!  soloiers  of  another,  unieMs  in  ease  uf  war  openly  declnred.  It 
would  be  wciitii'a'  arguim-.nLii  to  show  liiat  tbe  iauriion  of  the> 
F'^i.uch  tr<ui.  N  iiM.i  tl.u  teniiory  of  Baden,  and  thu  .^iirure  of  the 
( rince  and  his  r».'iinue,  were  directly  contrary  to  public  law,  and 
could  only  l>e  ruiniiurtd  lo  un  incuit>i4»i>  of  Alperines  or  robbers. 
Thus  the  place  of  arust  was  hidily  and  evidently  ilirgal. 

The  charge  on  which  the  arrest  was  grnnled  did  not  improw  ita 
legality,  'i'he  only  Iuwh  wliicli  could  Ite  reli'rred  to  as  appHcublo 
to  llie  ocra-ion,  are  iImwc  uf  Vs  h  March,  17^3,  and  of  50  Bnimaire, 
An.  HI.  fit  5,  ."Sect.  i.  art.  7.  By  th*  .•♦e,  it  is  providi-<l  that  cm/- 
pranln.  who  have  carried  arms  asainHt  France,  shall  l>e  nrrwrted. 
u-he'.hcr  In  Fruru,or  in  <.ni/ ko.^itk  or  eoaqwrtd  country,  ana 
(i(!ifcd  within  twi  iitytbur  lM>ur«.  by  <t  conunisiion  ef  live  mrm- 
KTfi,  to  Im^  named  by  tlw  chi^'f  of  tin-  t'tat  major  of  the  division  of 
the  anny  uuartfrcd  in  tlie  di^tiict  where  they  are  found.  A  third 
law  extenikt!  lliiii  ordrr  lo  all  (.nii!;raiit«  ol' every  desf  rtftion.  «r- 
ri8t--d  n'iihin  tht  iirtUonj  of  the  Jlt/ubiic;  but  |.»rovided  that  the 
court  should  cons-i^t  uf  s<  viii  |>er!ions,  iuittcad  of  live,  lo  be  named 
by  th«'  g^  I'JTnl  coriinu.ndir.e  the  «!i\i-ionin  which  tl;c  anest  waa 
)M;.(lc  Tlu  su  ferocitms  l.iw  <  had  in  pmctic«  been  yo  Ihr  ror>di- 
fied,  tliat  ir  was  laid  down  in  the  law  books,  that  although, 
sfHakiiiii  strictly,  lh<'y  continiad  to  exint,  yet  "tlie  t.ov«mmeat 
always  limiti'd  to  H<'i>ortation  the  neiitenco  of  xucb  emigrants  as 
were  ane^ted  within  ihe  Frendi  territory."*  Rdiire  reviving  them 
in  llieir  utmost  severity  against  a  singlo  individual,  it  was  tliere- 
fore  doubly  incumbent  to  show  tliat  tiie  party  arraigned  fell  with- 
in theso  cliarges. 

By  no  fu?t:c  of  construction  eoukl  the  Duke  d'Engliien  bo 
brought  lindcr  tho  influence  of  these  laws.    He  was  not,  proiwrly 

'sTvaking.  an  emigrant,  nor  did  he  possess  tlie  quoUtics  of  such. 
Ho  was  a  Piincc  of  France,— as  8uch  declamd  an  aUen.  oad 
banished  for  ever  from  France.  But,  what  is  mtidi  more  lathe 
juirposo,  tlie  Duke  cPEiUfhien  was  neither  found  within  France, 
nor  in  tlie  precincts  of  any  hostile  or  conquered  country ;  but 
brought  by  force  from  a  territory  n«Mitral  to.  and  friendly  in  its  re- 
lations with,  France ;  and  that  without  legal  warrant,  and  by 
main  force.  Bonaparte  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  prevent- 
ed I  lie  execution  of  tlMi«e  laws  against  emigrants  who  liad  been 
forced  on  the  sliore  of  France  by  tempest,  and  had  thereby  come 
under  the  letter,  though  not  tlK>.  spirit,  of  the  law.  How  much 
more  ought  tho  Duko  d'Enghk.'n's  case  to  havo  been  excepted, 
who  was  only  within  France  by  tlie  force  exercised  on  his  person, 
and,  instead  of  being  arrested  within  the  ti>rritory,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, was  arrested  in  a  neutral  cotmtry,  and  brotubt  into  FraiM» 
against  km  will  7  The  arrest  was,  therefore,  so  tar  us  respected 
tliG  person  on  w  horn  it  was  uiu  d,  on  act  of  illegal  violence ;  and 
not  loss  so  cunsideririp  llw  trounds  on  which  it  proceeded,  since 
theru  waa  no  charge  toundeu  on  any  existing  law. 


i: 


INCOMPBTBKCT  OP  THE  GOt^rT. 

A  military  commis.aion  was  assembled  at  Paris,  to  take  under 
trial  the  D:!ko  d'EnBhi«n.  accused  of  luiving  home  arms  afafanat 
tho  Ropubbc— of  ha\iiig  been,  and  of  still  Mng  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land—and.  lastly,  of  having  taken  part  in  the  consiiiracies  against 
the  safety  of  the  Rei>ublic.hoth  external  and  internal. 

Mons.  Dupin,  by  tin  most  decisive  arguments  and  authoritiea. 
shows,  that  although  the  military  c(<mmis«ion  might  possibly  be 
competent  judso*  in  the  case  of  bearing  arms  against  France,  or 
receiving  pay  from  England,  yet  the  trial  of  a  criminal  accused  «f 
polilicar  conspiracy,  was  totally  beyond  the  power  of  a  coutt- 

*  Nouvmu  Repertoire  de  Jwitprvdenee,  au  mot  CoauotnoM. 
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fMrtia*,  and  could  only  to  taken  cocnouoa  of  1^  the  nqpdar  tij- 
bUMl*.  He  qaotfi9  docimon*  of  the  miiiMtpr  of  jiutice  upon,  thu 
point  of  jurisprudence,  and  concludes  by  applying  to  the  military 
eomniifliion  the  well  known  brocard  of  law.  SuUus  mq/or  d^ectw, 
jfvam  potestatU. 

iXBsarLARrnEs  in  tub  procsdurs. 

I.  The  procedure  took  place  at  the  dead  of  night,  oontraiy  to 
tL>  law*  of  France  »nd  every  civilized  country.  The  wprnyut 
and  exhausted  criminal  waa  rouMed  at  midnight  mm  the  mi 
aloep  Im  had  been  permitied  to  enioy  for  three  nigttta,  and  called 
in  to  nlaco  hiniaelf  on  defence  for  hisi  life,  whiUt,  through  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind,  he  could  acaroely  keep  himaelf  awako. 

Ho  anawervd  to  their  interrogatories  in  a  manly  and  aunple 
maoner ;  and  by  the  French  order  of  prooeas.  his  anawera  ouirht 
to  have  been  read  over  to  him,  and  be  ahoukl  have  been  c«iled 
upon  for  hia  remarks  upon  the  exactitufie  with  which  they  had 
been  taken  down  ;  but  nothing  of  thia  kind  waa  propoaed  to  the 
Duke  d'Gnfliien.  ^ 

II.  The  Fireocli  law  cnjoina;  that  after  cfeting  the  intenngatory, 
the  reporter  should  require  of  the  accused  person  to  make  ehoico 
of  a  fsicnd  for  tho  purpoao  of  cooductinfr  bis  defence.  Tlie  ae- 
ouaed.  it  further  declares,  shall  have  tlie  aelection  amoncst  all  the 
peraooa  preaeot,  and  failing  his  making  such  a  choice,  the  report- 
er ahall  select  a  defender  to  act  on  his  behalf.  No  inch  choice 
was  allowed  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  and.  indeed,  it  would  have 

»n  to  little  purpoae ;  nor  was  any  legal  aaaistant  aasigned  to 
I  in  terms  of  the  law.  The  law  presumes  an  open  court  at  a 
it  hour,  and  held  in  broad  daylight  It  would  have  been  but  an 
-Jditional  insult  to  have  reqiuied  the  duke  to  select  a  friend  or  a 
defbnder  among  the  gendarmes,  who  alone  were  bystanders  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennce,  or  at  the  liour  of  midnight.  Contrary,  tiicre- 
fore,  to  the  privilege  of  accused  persons  by  the  existing  law  of 
France,  the  accused  had  no  benefit  cither  of  legal  defence  or  friood- 
ly  aasistance. 

DEFBOTS  or  THB  SSXTBNCB. 

Tin  trial  itself,  thiHigh  it  deserves  not  tlie  name,  took  plan;  on 
the  day  after  the  interrogatory,  or  more  properly  on  the  night  of 
that  day,  being  what  wmn  then  called  the  30m  Ventose ;— like  the 
previous  interrogation,  at  the  liour  of  midnight.  The  wliole  cas- 
tle of  Vincennea  was  filled  with  cendarme*,  and  Bavary  wos  in 
tlie  actual  command.  Ho  has  pubuslied  that  he  was  led  there  by 
curiosity,  though  the  hour  was  midnigiit,  and  the  phico  so  strictly 
guarded  against  every  person,  saving  those  who  were  to  be  offici- 
ally concerned,  tliat  e\'en  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  b«^cn  sum- 
moned, had  cunsidoroblc  difficulty  in  procuring  admiasirm  We 
shall  presently  see  if  liis  presence  and  conduct  indicated  the  part 
of  a  mere  bystander ;  tor  the  vindicarinn  which  he  was  plea-icd  to 
publish,  drew  forth  thai,  of  General  Hullin,  president  of  the  mili- 
tary commissiun,  who  has  informed  us  of  sivernl  important  cir- 
cumstances which  had  escaped  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo.  but  w  hich  bear,  nevertheless,  verv  much  on  the  point  at  issue. 

The  court  being  constituted  duly,  the  warrant  was  read,  which 
contained  the  cliarge  against  the  prisoner.  It  arntsed  him,  I.  Of 
having  fou^^ht  against  France  ;  2.  Of  beinf  in  tho  vny  of  England ; 
3.  Of  plotting  Mith  the  latter  power  against  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal safety  of  tlte  Republic.  Of  tlio  ttco  first  counts,  as  the) 
may  bo  termed,  of  the  indictment,  we  hn\-e  already  ohown  that  they 
could  not  be  rendered  cognizable  under  any  law  tlien  existing  in 
France,  unless  qiiolifiod  ny  the  additional  circumstance,  that  tho 
emigrant  accused  had  been  found  either  within  France,  or  in  a 
eoantry  liostilo  to,  or  which  had  been  subdued  bv  France,  which 
could  not  be  stated  to  lie  the  cose  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Re- 
apccting  the  third  count,  tlie  military  commi«!uon  were  not  legal- 
ly competent  to  try  it  ^  tho  courts  ordinary  of  Franco  alr»ne  hod 
tho  alleged  crime  within  their  jurisdictMin.  Nevertheless,  in 
mockery  of  tlic  form,  as  well  as  iho  essence  of  law,  the  ccNirt  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  trial  upon  two  points  of  accusation,  which  were 
irrelevant,  and  vpon  a  third,  which  was  incompetent. 

The  mock  trial,  when  brought  on,  was  a  mere  repetition  of  tho- 
-interrogatory  which  rhc  duke  had  been  previously  subjected  ta 
"We  are  now  to  give  an  abstract  of  both  intermgatorieK .  only  pre- 
mising that  within  their  limits  mu^t  he  (bund  the  wliole  head  and 
front  of  tho  otlences  charged.  The  guilt  of  the  aecuiied  must 
either  be  proved  from  thonce.  dr  his  innocence  must  be  ackmiw- 
ledged ;  the  stile  evidence  produced  ur  attempted  to  be  br-.ught 
forward  on  the  trial,  being  the  aiiswem  of  tlie  duke. 

Upon  the  first  examination,  the  f(>llowing  admissions  were 
made  by  the  accused.  The  duke  avowed  his  name,  birth,  and 
quality  ;  his  exile  from  France,  and  the  campaigns  which  he  had 
made  with  the  emigrant  army  under  his  grandfatlier,  the  Prince 
of  Conde.  He  stated  the  various  countries  M-hicb  he  had  inhabit- 
ed since  the  army  ot  Cond6  was  disbanded,  and  that  he  had  re- 
aided  at  Ettcnheim  for  two  years  and  a  half,  by  peniiitiiun  of  tho 
elector.  Interrorated,  if  be  had  e\er  bt-en  in  England,  or  if  thai 
government  had  made  him  any  allowance  ;  he  answered,  he  had 
never  been  in  that  country,  but  that  Ei»land  did  allow  hiai  an 
annuity,  wbie,h  was  liii  only  means  of  support  Interrogated. 
what  were  his  reosntis  for  residing  a^  Ettcnheim  ;  he  unswcnMl, 
that  ho  had  thoughts  of  settiin?  at  FrilKxirc  in  llie  Bri^srnw.  na  a 

Rleosanter  place  of  rp8idenci\  and  had  only  remained  nt  Etton- 
eim  on  accxiunt  of  tlie  elector's  indulging  him  with  full  lilwrty  nf 
hunting,  to  which  amusement  ho  wos  very  partial.  Intern >ga ted, 
if  ho  kept  up  any  conrosnondonce  with  Iho  French  Twinccs  of  his 
laroily  wlio  were  ot  London,  and  if  ho  hod  seen  them  lately  ;  he 
rephed,  that  he  naturally  kept  up  a  correflpondoiice  with  his 
graiidfalhcr  ever  since  he  had  left  him  at  Vienna,  allcr  the  dis- 
baniling  of  \\\»  army  ;  Iwt  had  not  «fwu  him  since  thut  pcrio<l  ;— 
that  he  also  c^irrestionded  with  \\y  •  -i,..  ,  nuko  of  Bourbon,)  hut 
bod  not  scr-n  him  since  1794  or  179.>.  lnicrtocaled.  What  rank  ho 
occupied  in  the  army  of  Cond^  ;  lie  answered,  commandant  of  the 
^*W"- 1  ^-  '*"*'  yfhnn  tlie  army  was  receive*!  into  Prussia, 
onddividod  uito  two  ciirps,  he  waa  made  nolonci of  one  of  them. 
Tv0%e  admissions  might  have  Injen  de'luced  or  presumed  from 
Cbe  atrnpra  fact,  that  tbta  individual  before  tjMm  waa  the  Duke 


d'EofUeD,  «boaa.JiMftonr«Dd  B^ytaq^  acivioea 
koownT 

The  subsequent  part  of  tho  examioatioa  eoDsisled  to  aa  attempt 
to  implicate  the  accused  in  the  conspiracy  of  Geoqea,  Ptchegru, 
and  Af oreau.  The  reader  will  see  how  far  hk  «uia«ca  make  tfaa 
eharge  good.  .       .  ..-,,, 

••interrogated,  if  he  knew  General  Pichegni,  and  if  be  bad  anr 
comiexioo  or  interi  ounw  with  him ;— Replied,  Ido  not  know  him ; 
I  have  never,  I  belie>-e.  seen  him ;  I  have  had  no,  coonwgtioa 
with  him  :  I  am  glad  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  him.  if  the 
story  tpid  be  true  respecting  the  vile  means  whidi  be  propasad 
making  uic  of"  ... 

"  luterrogated,  if  be  knew  Qeneral  Dumounex.  or  bad  any  ooo- 
nexion  witn  him ;— Answered,  that  he  knew  liim  no  own  than 
tl«  other— he  had  ne\-er  seen  him."        ,    , 

*•  Interrogated,  if  after  the  peace,  he  had  nU  kept  up  a  eorna- 
pondonce  in  the  interior  of  the  RepubUo :— Replied.  1  have  wm- 
ten  to  some  friemls  that  are  still  atuxhed  lO  mo,  who  bad  ffaugfat 
along  with  me,  both  on  their  alfain  and  my  own.    Tbeae  can«a- 

Eindencea  were  not  of  the  character  whicb  I  cooeeive  to  be  al- 
«!«**«."'  .  ,  _.,*__ 

The  report  further  bears,  chat  when  the  pioceM-veroal  Vas 
oluacd,  he  expressed  hhnaelf  thus :  "  Befoie.iigDinf  the  procxav- 
verbal,  I  make  with  urgency  the  request,  to  have  a  particular  an- 
dience  of  the  First  Consul.  Ml  name,  my  rank,  my  manner  or 
thinking,  and  the  liorror  of  my  rttuatioo,  make  ana  hope  m  vw 
not  refuae  my  desire."  

In  the  second  interrogatory,  in  preaence  of  the  mimaxy  oom- 
mtssion,  the  duke  adhered  to  what  he  had  aaid  in  hia  precedmg 
examination,  with  the  aole  additional  circumatanee,  that  he  waa 
ready  to  renew  the  war,  and  to  take  aervice  in  Ifaa  appfnachmc 
hMttlities  betwixt  Eoglanil  and  France. 

The  eommisjiion,  aa  appears  from  record  of  their  proceadmga. 
received  no  other  evidence  of  any  kind  wMtevcr,  whether  written 
or  oral,  and  undertook  the  task  which  tbey  knew  vras  expected 
fiom  them,  of  extracting  teasoos  for  awaiding  a  cantalraniab* 
ment  out  of  a  confeaaioD  fh»n  whicJi  notbuig  could  be  drawn  bf 
any  ordinary  proccas  of  reaaoning,  aave  that  the  aocused  psnoa 
had  been  in  amis  against  France,  and  waa  willing  to  be  ao  agaia, 
— btit  in  open  warfare,  and  in  the  iiope  of  recuvermg  w^hat  ha  eoa- 
sidered  as  the  rights  of  his  family— a  caae  which  oouJd  not  ha 
brought  under  the  penalty  of  death,  except  under  the  lawa  of  SMK 
March.  1793,  and  of  95th  Brumaire,  Aa.  IIL.  where  the  capital 
punishment  is  limited,  as  we  liave  lepeatedly  aaid,  to  taagnaam 
taken  wiiliin  the  limits  of  France,  or  of  countries  hostile  to  her,  or 
sutuected  by  lier  arms.    Tlio  avowal  that  the  duke  had  a  penaioo 
from  England,  did  not  inlhr  that  he  waa  in  her  mibiaiy  pa) 
indeed,  (fid  he  in  fact  hold  that  allowance  on  any  other 
than  as  an  alimentary  provision  alk>wed  hr  the  noeioa 
sion  of  tlie  British  nation.    Neither  could  he  be  Tound  gutif y  upon 
his  candid  avowal  thnt  he  was  willing,  or  eveo  desirous,  to  eater 
into  tlie  English  Ker\ice;  for,  suiiposmg  the  actually  dooif  s» 
were  a  crime,  the  mere  intention  to  do  so  could  not  be  construed 
into  one,  since  men  are  in  this  world  respoMlUe  only  for  thesr 
actions,  not  for  their  thoughts,  or  the  unexecuted  puipoaes  of  liieir 
mind.    No  other  evidence  was  adduced  excepting  the  rvrart  ot 
on  officer  of  ixilice,  or  state  spy,  sent  to  watch  the  Duke  d'Eo- 
i.'hicn's  movements,  wlio  declared  that  the  Duke  d'E^Uea  w- 
C4  ived  many  emigrants  at  his  table,  and  that  he  was  ftttfMBSi^ 
absent  for  several  days  without  his  (the apy's) behag ableto dis- 
cover where  he  went ;  but  wliich  suspicious  &ola  were  sttllieient- 
ly  explained,  by  his  having  the  meana  of  giving  some  assistatya 
to  his  distressed  comitanioiis,  and  his  long  huntinf  parties  in  Ina 
Black  Forest,  in  which  he  wos  wont  to  pan  manrdays  at  a  tima. 
A  rciiort  fVom  Shee,  the  prefect  of  the  Lower  Rkiiia.  was  also 
read  ;  but  neither  Savary  nor  Hullin  mention  ita  import,  nor  how 
it  was  converted  into  evidence,  or  bore  upon  the  «|ueation  of  tba 
Duke  d'Enfihien's  guilt  or  innocence.  •  Hullin  also  aBcntioaa  a 
Ions  reiK)rt  from  the  counsellor  of  state,  Real,  where  the  a&ir, 
with  all  ita  romificationa,  was  rendered  so  interestinc,  that  it 
seemed  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  existefice  of  tae  fovera> 
ment  depended  on  the  judgment  which  ahoold  be  ratumad. 
Such  a  report  could  only  argue  the  thirsl  of  the  govemneat  for 
the  poor  young  man's  blood,  and  exhibit  that  open  tampoing  with 
the  courts  which  lliey  were  not  ashamed  to  hava  reooume  to,  btft 
certainly  could  not  constitute  evidence  in  the  cause. 

But  both  Savory  and  HuUin  are  disposed  to  rest  the  saason  of 
the  condemnation  upon  the  fhmk  and  noble  avowal  of  Ibe  prisaa 
or,  which,  in  their  oi>inion,  made  it  imperative  on  the  eoart  t» 
condemn  him.    Ho  unifbrmly  maintained,  tliat  " '  he  had  onbr 
sustained  Uie  right  of  his  faiaily,  and  that  a  Cond^  coaU  nei 


enter  Franco  save  with  arms  in  Ids  hands.    My  birtb.*  he  said. 


'my  CHMnions,  must  ever  renderme  inflexible  on  this  poinL'  Tba 
firmness  of  his  answers  reduced  the  judges."  oontinaes  HaBfan. 
"  to  despair.  Ten  times  we  gave  him  an  opening  to  retrar-t  hia 
declarations,  but  he  still  persiated  in  them  immoveahly.  '  f  aaa,* 
he  said,  '  tlie  honourable  intention  of  the  members  of  the  oama)i»> 
fiion,  but  I  cannot  resort  to  the  meam  of  safety  which  they  indi- 
cMte.'  "  And  lieing  acquainted  that  the  miUtarr  oommissionefa 
judged  williout  appeal ;  "  I  know  it,"  be  replied.  '*  and  I  do  not 
disguise  from  myself  the  donnr  wluch  I  incur.  My,  oalyiaqaeat 
is  to  have  an  interview  with  tin  First  Consul.^*  It  is  someientl^ 
plain  thnt  the  fmllant  bearing  of  the  |»incc,  so  IiorMWiable  to  htm" 
m>if,  bmughL  him  under  no  law  by  which  he  waa  not 
affected.  But  it  did  much  worve  for  him  in  a  practical 
avowed  him  the  oiwn  orwmy  of  Bonaparte,  and  placed  each  . 
under  the  intluunce  of  such  reasonii^  as  encouraged  Sir  Piera  Ea- 
ton to  the  murder  of  a  deposed  prince  at  the  hint  of  a  usurper.* 

*  "  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words  he  spakat 
Have  I  no  fHend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  T 
Have  I  no  friend  T  quoth  he :  be  spake  it  twice, 
And,  spenking  it,  he  wistfully  look'd  on  roe : 
As  who  should  say,— I  would,  tfwu  wert  the  man. 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  foam  my  heart ; 
Meaning,  tho  king  at  Pnmf^.— Oome,  let's  go  i 
I  am  the  kWa  fiwad,  and  «« lid  Ma  foa." 


AfmWSOL 


wvi»tt  ttw  diawkidte  Of  that  glaoawr  ■tote  prMoa.  Ifait  it  i»- 
I  no  analt  degree  ef  dexterity  to  aofoinmodute  thu  evidtHiee 
Uw,  w  aa  xo  inaice  out  an  aataeaiMe  CMe  of  guilt,  which 
not  carry  ahnirdity  and  contradioiion  on  its  \ery  tront. 
was  the  more  didicul ,  ae  it  is  an  exprete  lefal  form  in  French 
«oart«-n>artial.  that  it  ahalj  expreis  upon  it*  n  curd  the  exact  fiu4 
Sim  which  death  is  to  be  intkcted.  and  the  preciM  a/ticie  ot'  the  law 
nnder  which  the  aeniunce  is  •  awarded.  The  military  cominiiaion 
fad  much  noie  trouble  in  p^lacing  tlie  record  lUMin  a  plausible 
rootiitf ,  than  they  Ibuod  in  gninf  through  the  brier  fiiona  of  Mich  a 
trial  as  they  were  pleast>(r  to  aflbrd  tlio  accused.  Tlicy  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
«oaunit  a  crime  than  to  jufitify  it 

VSROIOV.        ' 

The  pnl  difficulty  "whkh  oeeurretl  was  to  apply  the  verdict  to 
the  indictment,  to  wliich  it  ought  lo  be  tho  precise  answer  since 
it  woald  be  monstrons  tti  find  a  man  ruilty  of  a  crime  different 
Aom  that  of  which  he  stood  accused;  as  for  example,  to  find  a 
oian  gtalty  of  thet\,  when  he  had  been  chorfEeit  with  murder,  or 
9ice  ve-ea.  The  Judges  of  this  military  cooinn«sion  liad,  at  the 
same  time,  the  admtional  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  verdict  with 
the  evidence  wliich  hod  been  adduced,  as  wfil  as  with  the  accu- 

Ctions  laid.  If  the  reader  will  take  thu  trouble  to  peruse  t[u:  fol- 
wing  copy  of 'the  record-  with  our  observatioas,  which  we  have 
marked  by  Italios,  they  will  sec  how  far  the  military  court  of  Vin- 
eennes  had  been  able  lo  reconcile  their  verdict  with  the  act  of  ac- 
tuation, and  with  the  sentence. 

The  verdict  bears  :  "  The  voices  being  collected  on  each  of  the 
underwritten  (luestions,  beginning  with  Uie  younger,  and  ending 
with  the  prasiucnt ;  the  court  declares  Louis  Anlomc  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  d'Enghicn.— 

"  1.  Unannnously  guilty  of  having  borne  arms  against  the  French 
Republic."— T%£«  is  in  conjbrmity  mth  Ote  aecusatlon,  and  ihe 
eftaenee;  thereon,  tofar  regular. 

"  3.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  offered  his  scrnces  to  the 
EngUsh  Oovommcnt,  the  enemy  of  the  French  Republic."— Tlifc 
U  not  in  conformity  to  thr  charge.  The  duke  otiI^  tald  he  icaa 
wUHng  to  join  the  English  in  the  nenf  war,  not  that  hit  services 
had  been  either  cffered  or  acceptrd.  The  former  was  a  matter  of 
fntemion,  the  latter  would  havf  he-n  a  point  of  fact. 

"  8.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  received  and  accredited  agents 
of  the  taid  Englisti  government,  of  having  procured  thum  means 
of  intellicence  in  France,  and  of  having  coiwiirod  with  them 
against  the  internal  and  external  safety  of  the  Republic.  "r-r*« 
Juct$  alluded  to  in  thtt  clause  qf  the  verdict  may  be  Cf/nsidered  as 
contained  by  implication  in  tJu  general  charge  in  the  cccusalion, 
that  th'  duke  plotted  with  EnglaM.  But  artainly  they  are  not 
there  stated  in  the  precise  and  articulate  manner  in  which  a  charge 
which  a  man  must  answer  tcith  his  life  ought  to  be  brought 
against  him.  As  to  evidence,  th^e  is  not.  in  the  examination  qf 
the  duke,  the  lightest  vvrd  tojusiifj  Uvfiruiins  him  gvlltvofsurh 
on  offence.  So:  a  question  was  put  or  an  answer  received,  rc- 
tpeetlng  the  jlot  with  England,  or  the  duke's  accession  to  and  en- 
tourcgmunt  of  them. 

"  4.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
olargti  collection  of  French  emigrantii,  ond  others,  formed  in  tiie 
frontiers  of  France,  in  the  county  of  Fribourg  and  Baden,  paid  by 
England."— TA/re  is  not  a  word  of  siieh  a  charge  in  the  accwa- 
tion  or  indictment .  iwr  was  the  slightest  evidence  qf  its  ex  is.' e  rice 
brought  Jbruxard  before  the  court,  or  inquired  into  upon  the  duke's 
examination. 

'*  S.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  hod  commu?Rcations  with  the 
town  of  Strasburg,  tending  to  excite  iniurnytion  in  the  neighbour 
fcig  departmental,  for  I  he  purpose  of  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land."—Tftcr.;  is  no  menii'm  of  thui  charge  in  the  accuMatlon— 
there  is  m  mmilon  qfit  in  the  evidence. 

"6.  Unanimously  guilty  of  bemg  one  of  the  favoureni  and  ac- 
eomphces  of  the  conspuTicy  carried  on  b/  the  Englixh  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul ;  and  intending,  in  the  event  of  such  con- 
apiracy,  to  enter  Vmnce.''— There  is  no  mention  of  this  charge 
m  the  act- of  accitsathn  or  indictment.  The  evtderrce  on  the 
tuMecs  goes  distinctly  to  disprove  the  charge.  The  Duke 
d*Knghien  said  he  did  not  knoto  Pichegru,  and  had  no  connex- 
ion xoith  him ;  and  added,  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance, 
if  it  xoaa  true  that  tfie  general  aimed  at  success  by  means  so 
Horrible. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  most  liberal  commission,  in 
answer  to  the  three  charges,  brotieht  in  a  vnnlict  upon  six  pointa 
Of  indictment ;  and  that,  on  applying  the  evidence  to  the  verdict, 
not  one  of  the  returns  is  found  supttorted  by  evidence,  the  first  ex- 
cepted ;  of  the  other  five,  of  whicli  three  at  least  are  gratuitously 
uitrpduced  into  the  chaige,  four  are  altogether  unsupported  by  tlic 
oridenre,  and  tlic  sixth  w  not  only  unsupiiorled,  but  dispn>vrd,  be- 
ing in  direct  contradiction  to  the  only  testimony  laid  before  the 
Commissionen. 

BBNTSNCB. 

.  Havinr  drawn  up  their  verdict,  or  answer  to  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion, with  so  little  regard  either  to  the  essence  or  forms  of  justice, 
this  unconscientious  court  proceeded  to  the  sentence,  which,  ac- 
cpvLing  to  the  regular  fimn,  ought  to  bear  an  express  referenca  to 
the  law  by  w  hich  it  was  autliorized.    But  to  discover  such  a  law, 

Biust  be  inevitaJiIy  a  work  of  some  ditficulty :  and  in  the  mean 
mo,  the  devoted  victim  sUll  lived.  The  record  of  the  court-mar- 
tial Iiore  the  dat*".  two  in  the  morning ;"  so  that  tioo  hours  had 
abvady  ela(nit:d  upon  the  trial  and  subsequent  proceedings,  and  it 
was  destined  the  sun  shoukl  not  rise  on  the  devoted  bead  of  the 

Sung  Bourbon.    It  was,  therefore,  nec«ssanr  that  he  should  Ira 
mcdiai^'ly  found  guilty  and  executed,  as  all  that  was  consider- 
ed  the  uirtcl  object  for  which  the  court  was  convened.    It  would 

A  sense  of  shame  caused  tiieso  words  to  be  erased,  but  the 
ration  has  left  them  still  legible.  Tlie  attempt  at  ooncoahnent 
iws  the  seusa  of  guilt  without  hkMng  the  erima. 


ope 
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bo  lias  aaaaah  ta^attnktattmha  «m  no  aom*  OMler  what.it w 
be  hud  suflcterf.  and  to  fil  im  thohlanka  in  the aentenca  aceord- 
iucty.  One  would  hava  Uiought  such  a  tiagody  eould  nc4r«r  havo 
taken  pkice  in  a  chrilixed  age  and  country,  seven  French  officera. 
claiming  to  be  esteemed  men  of  honour  by  pvofessiou.  being  the 
slavish  agents.  It  must,  one  would  say,  have  (  ccurrcd  at  TripoU 
or  Fez.  or  ratlier  among  tiie  Galla  and  Shungalla,  the  Agowa,  or 
tiw  Laata  of  Ahysainia.  But  here  la  the  sentence  to  speak  for  it- 
self.— 

"  The  prisoner  having  v»ithdrawn,  tite  court  beinc  cleared,  deli* 
beratii*g  with  closed  dooM.  the  presi<lent  collected  the  vot^s  oFtha 
members  ;  beginning  with  the  >nntor,  and  voting  himself  the  last, 
the  prtsoiier  was  unanimously  fouad  guilty ;  and  in  pursuance  of 

thu blank article  of  tl»e  law  of b'ank to 

the  Ibilowing  effect (two  or  three  linea  left 

blank  for  inserting  the  law  which  should  be  found  applicable] 

-— condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  death.    Orderm 

thai  the  Jud^e  Advocate  should  see  the  present  sentence  exectk- 

ted  nnCBDIATBLY." 

Most  laws  alkiw  at  k^aat  a  few  days  of  intervention  betwixt  sen- 
tence and  execution.  Buch  an  interval  is  due  to  religion  and  In 
humanity :  but  in  France  it  was  also  allowed  for  the  purpoae  of 
appeal.  Tlie  Laws.  85  Brumaire,  An.  VI.,  and  37  Ventose.  An. 
VIII.,  permitted  apiieals  from  the  judgments  of  courts-martiaj. 
The  decree  of  tlie  17  Messidor,  Aa.  XII.,  permitting  no  appeal 
fVom  military  aentenccs.  was  not  then  in  existence ;  out  if  it  nad» 
even  that  severe  and  despotic  enactment  allowed  prisoners  soma 
brief  space  of  time  betwixt  this  world  and  the  next,  ai id  did  nog 
send  a  himian  being  to  execution  until  the  tumalt  of  spirits,  inci- 
dental to  a  trial  for  Ufe  and  death,  had  subsided,  and  his  heart 
bad  oeased  to  tlirob  betwixt  hope  and  f^ar.  Twenty-four  honra 
were  permitted  betwi.xt  tlie  court  of  justice  and  the  scaffold,— a 
small  space  in  ordinary  life,  liut  an  age  when  tlie  foot  i.<i  uo  tho 
brink  or  the  gra^-e.  But  tlie  Duke  d'Enghien  was  ordered  for  in- 
stant execution. 

Besides  the  blanks  in  the  sentence  of  this  court,  as  originally 
drawn  up,  which  made  it  a  mockery  of  all  judicial  form,  (here  lay 
tliis  fatal  error  to  ttic  sentence,  that  it  was  not  signed  by  the  grer- 
fier.  or  clerk  of  court. 

We  do  tiie  judges  the  credit  to  belie\'e  Uiat  they  felt  for  tlie  ae- 
ctved,  and  for  thimselves  ;  saw  with  i>ity  the  doom  inflicted,  and 
experienced  tshame  and  horror  at  becoming  liis  murderers.  A 
final  attempt  was  made  by  General  Hullin  lo  induce  the  court  to 
transfer  to  Bonaparte  tlic  request  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  clieck- 
cd  b;r  Bavanr.  "  It  will  be  inopportune,"  said  that  officer,  who, 
leanine  on  tlie  back  of  the  president's  chair,  Heen)s  to  have  watch* 
ed  and  cnntroUed  the  deeisions  of  the  court.  'Vhe  hint  was  un- 
dervttiod,  and  nothing  more  was  said. 

We  have  given  one  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial. 
It  was  not  tnf>  ord^  one.  "  Many  draughts  of  this  sentence  were 
tried,"  says  HiiUm.  "among  the  rest,  the  one  in  question ;  bat 
aff  er  we  had  signed  it,  we  doubted  (and  teith  good  reason)  whe- 
ther it  were  regular,  and,  therefore,  caused  tlio  clerk  make  out  a 
new  draught,  grounded  chieHy  on  a  rcimrt  of  the  Privy -Counsellor 
Real,  and  the  answers  of  the  Prince.  This  second  draught  waa 
the  true  one,  and  oofrht  alone  to  have  been  pmerved." 

This  second  draught  Ims  been  preserved,  ami  affords  a  curioua 
specimen  of  the  cobhUng  and  trumring  up  which  the  prucedum 
undcr\ivenl,  in  ho\)e»  it  might  be  rendered  fit  for  public  insi<ection. 
Notwithstanding  what  the  president  says  was  intended,  the  new 
dmught  contains  no  reference  to  the  reiwrt  of  Slice,  or  the  arga- 
montu  of  Kcal.  neither  of  which  could  be  brought  into  evidenco 
against  the  Duke.  The  only  evidence  naainst  luni,  was  his  own- 
ing t!)c  (hnructcr  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  an  enemy  l>>  birtli.  and 
upon  principle,  to  the  present  government  of  Frnnce.  <■  His  sola 
actual  crime,  as  is  ollowt^  by  5fonsieur  8avary  himself,  consisted 
in  liis  bciiif  tlie  Duke  d'Engtiier. ;  the  sole  proof  was  his  own 
avowal.  witiKjui  which  it  was  pretended  the  Commissioners  wuidd 
not  have  found  him  giiilty. 

To  return  to  the  new  draught  of  this  sentence.  It  agrees  with 
the  original  draught,  in  so  far  as  it  finds  the  duke  guilty  of  six  cri- 
minal acts  ut)on  a  rhartre  which  only  occused  him  of  three.  tML 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  in  other  respects.  The  new  draught, 
thoogh  dciiigncd  to  rest  (according  to  Hullin's  account)  u|K)n  tho 
report  of  the  Privy-Counsellor  Real,  and  llic  answers  of  tlio 
prince,  takes  no  notice  of  either.  It  does  make  an  attempt,  bow- 
ever,  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  the  first  copy,  by  C4>nilii>ing  tlie  sen- 
tence with  threo  (xisting  laws  ;  but  how  far  applicable  to  the  caao 
under  consideration,  the  reader  shall  be  enabie<l  to  judge. 

Article  11.  l8t  Brumaire.  An.  V.  Every  individual,  of  whateveg 
rank,  quality,  or  profes.<iion,  convicted  of  being  a  spy  for  the  enemy, 
shall  be  punished  with  death.— The  Duke  d'Enghien  had  neither 


been  accused  nor  convicted  of  being  a  spy  for  the  enemy. 

Every  plot  oraiust  the  Republic  sIihII  lie  puiiisiiad 
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Article  I.  Every  plot  oraiust  the  Republic  shnll     _  . 

witJi  death  —  There  wan  ho  evidence  that  the  duke  iocs  engagi 
in  any  plot;  he  positively  dented  it  on  his  examination. 

Article  II.  All  cofuplracles  or  flats  tending  to  disturb  tiie  sUto. 
by  a  civil  war— to  nrm  tlie  citizens  axrainst  each  otiier.  or  againac 
lawful  authority,  shall  be  punislied  with  death  —Her^  the  samt 
toant  of  evidence  aj  idles. 

Upon  the  wh<de,  it  appears  that  the  law  could  neither  be  m 
moulded  as  to  apply  to  the  evidence,  nor  the  evidence  so  twisted 
as  to  eoiiie  under  the  law,— the  judfjcsi  were  oliliged  to  supprcoo 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  send  then  sentence  forth  with  a  mam* 
fept  contradiction  on  the  foc«^  of  it. 

But  this  serund  draught  of  the  sentence  was  so  far  coiifbrminy 
to  the  low,  that  it  was  signed  by  the  grefficr  or  clerk  of  court* 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  former.  It  viim  also  more  indut 
eent  towards  tlie  accuiied  ;  lor  the  order  for  iumiediatc  executioa 
was  omitted,  and^ls  t;lacc  supplitnl  by  The  following  details. 

"  It  is  enjrincd  to  the  capitaine  rapporteur  instantly  to  read  tho 
present  judcnient  to  the  condemned  person  in  presence  of  tho 
guard  as-iemhlod  ui:dcr  anns. 

"  Ordere<l,  that  the  pre*«ident  and  tho  rcix)rter  ui«e  tlieir diligeooo 
ancordintf  to  the  legal  forms,  in  dospatrhinf  copies  of  this  proeo* 
dare  to  the  minister  at  war,  the  great  judge,  minister  of  justice,  anil 
to  Ihe  gooeml  in  duef,  Govomor  of  Paris." 


m 

By  fherfaHftrpbddoii  df  Umm  lival'fiNtM.  Iln  iJiliiwtwiuiiiw  up- 
MMtioMMr  aeaf iH  to  gkfai  mnm}  time,  to  rnakv  iiiln<M«  t»ith 
Bonaparte  that  ho  might  not  rarrv  his  cracl  pnrnow  into  exoon- 
don.  ThM  has  been  explainMl  by  tlic  {imident  of  the  ooait-mar- 
tial,  0«Twml  Hulim  bifn<tetf.  wiio,  blind,  a^ed.  and  rctirrd  fVoro 
the  wurld,  found  himsetf  obliccd.  on  the  afipeaniiico  ot'  ^avaiy't 
iMication  of  hts  share  in  t)ie  murder  of  the  Dulie  d'Enf  Uen,  to 
eume  forward,  not  to  vinrhcate  his  conduct,  bnt,  while  oKproKinf 
his  rRmorxc  fur  tiie  sliaru  he  really  hnd  in  I  he  treecdy,  to  transfer 
the  iJtincipal  charge  to  the  flUf)erior  olfioer.  wborwas  piesrtit  during 
the- wliuk*  trial,  to  overawo,  it  would  s^eni,  and  to  «ontrol  the 
ckMrt.    His  account  is  in  these  words : — 

"  Bearcely  Mas  it  (ttie  sentence)  signed,  when  I  liefan  a  letter 
to  Napoleon,  in  which  I  coiiveytd  t(»  him.  in  obedience  to  the 
ananimous  wish  of  the  c«urt,  the  denire  expresaed  by  the  prince  of 
an  inteniew  with  the  Fimt  Consul ;  ancl  fartlier,  to  conjuse  the 
Firat  CoiipuI  Iu  remit  the  punishment,  whieb  the  severity  of  our 
situation  ditt  not  permit  us  to  elude,  it  was  at  Uiis  moment  that 
a  man  intirferiH) ,  KSavary.)  who  had  iiercisted  ia  remaining  in  the 
eourt-room,  and  whom  I  should  name  without  hesitation,  tf  I  did 
notrocoHect  that,  even  in  attempting  a  defence  for  mrseif,  it  doea 
Hot  become  me  to  accuse  another.  '  Wtuit  are  yvu  doing  titcrBT* 
•aid  tiiij  person,  coming  up  to  mc.  '  I  am.'  I  replied,  'writing  to 
the  First  Coosui,  to  convey  to  Imn  the  wish  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  rscomnieiidation  of  the  rourt.'— '  You  have  done  your  busi- 
ness,' said  h»;.  tolling  ibc  pen  out  of  rof  band,  'and  what  tbilcws 
ia  mine.'  I  contlcvs  (bat  1  fiiaught  at  the  moment,  and  so  did  sc 
veml  of  my  colleafrues,  tluit  Ite  meant  to  may,  that  the  conveying 
of  these  sentinienfA  to  tlic  Fimt  (Consul  wa.s  his  huHincAi).  His 
•fuwer,  thus  un(ii>retootl.  Inf>  us  .>«till  tlie  hope  that  tiu;  r*'cotnmen> 
datioti  would  reach  the  First  C<jn«ul.  I  only  recollect,  tliet  I  even 
at  the  munieut  t'clt  a  kind  ot'  v«  xation  at  seeing  thus  tak(;n  out  of 
my  handii,  thu  ouly  agrtcaLl''  nrcunistaiice  of  the  paiulul  situa- 
tion in  which  1  wna  placed.  Ir)di.>e«l.  iiow  could  we  ini.iL'ine.  that 
a  per."»on  liadjrcti  plart'tl  abmit  im  wiMi  an  t;nlor  lo  violate  ull  tlie 
provisioiiN  of  iImi  law?  I  wni  in  J  lie  had.  ouLssijI'^  the  cnuiiril- 
voom,  ciirivLrpii;!^'  abiiit  what  huil.iu<t  occurreil.  B«;'vcrfil  kriots  of 
per:40iis  hiui  gut  u!(o  f»rivat«'  coiivcrwatinn.  I  wjm  wnitinf.*  li/f  my 
carria-^e,  \%lii<'ii  rt<  t  Uiis^;  iiTiniiiiil  (iiiiy  mon?  tbHii  tli<i!«<>  ot"  the 
other  niemlicr!',*  to  toni.-  into  tlio  mner  court  of  ilie  co-^ile.  delay- 
ed my  departure  .iiid  lht'ir»'.  We  w\>re  ourseivts  »lml  in.  and 
COidd  not  coiiiiiiur.irato  \\i:)i  thu^e  witliout,  wlien  an  c.xi>li»KK>n 
tiK>k  plore--a  teuiMe  soiiiid,  whieh  struck  u«  to  th**  lN>urt.4.  and 
fruzo  tliem  villi  terrcir  fid  l'ij"!it.  Yi,^4.  I  ^wrur.  in  the  niime  fif 
myaciriii.d  my  i-'dl-'Jifues,  'li.il  d.i-j  <  \erufi  in  \v:i>  r  ot  U'lthn-i/t  <! 
by  us  ;  oiir  himiI  •nre  'UrrcTtd  that  i  i^mc-*  of  tl»c  pcnleiiO-  slio-iid  |ic 
sent  t«i  til  •  niiuiiti  r  ot  w.w.  ?"m'  L-raiid  .iiidi:e.  a'  H  the  p-ii-  njj  (ii»- 
venior  oll'ati-'  Th"  hitter  id. H.e  couhi,  actorditp  »o  liiw  .  fii-rct 
the  ov«*<''i!iuri  ;  thv  cuim  s  wire  not  yt'  n'.ad<' ;  lliey  wculd  otii|.j 
a  con»;dv-.filjU!  portion  of  tiu-  duy.  Uii  iti  y  reti.m  to  Pans.  I  sIkh-UI 
have  waiKd  on  tJr^  ;;«j\trr.or  (»n  the  First  Consul  ;  who  know  h 
wJirit  mit'ht  h;ive  lia[iiH-ni  d  ?  -Ina  .-ill  tif  a  .vudden,  tlii.i  trintic  e\- 
piot^ioii  iiunrmid  us  tlwit  liie  i>ri!iee  wu'<  no  mora.  Wo  know  not 
wlualier  Ise  (.StivaryJ  \\lri  tliiiij  li.irned  on  this  dn-ndful  oxrculion, 

tud  orderM  for  doing  !to  If  li-  hud  not.  he  alone  iit  re«poit.«dile  ;  i'C 
V  lu'.d  til"  e<i.irt,  wliii'h  kn<-w  iidliiinK  of  Ihe-i*-  ordi  rs,  wliifh.  it- 
•elf,  wuH  ki.'i»l  in  roiitiiienitnt- tlu-  court,  wboao  lust  resohiiion 
was  in  faxxir  of  the  prince,  could  ucither  foresee  nor  preveut  tiio 
oatostroplie." 

EXECTTTION. 

The  gallant  5'onnsr  prinee.  thor"forc,  was  cut  offin  tho  flower  of 
las  npe,  and,  so  far  hs  wo  tan  .see.  on  no  evidence  whatever,  ox- 
oepf  ing  thuj  he  was  a  son  of  the  lioMse  (if  BuuHkui.  the  entrny,  by 
bis  birth,  of  tlie  tompornry  (Jovenior  of  France,  but  his  uulilic  ar.tl 
declared  eiierny,  who  had  never  o\v<d  duty  tr>  him,  ana  who  had 
not  been  ink(  n  ci'>.M::rd  in  anv  active  jToceedings  against  him. 
The  df'scendnnt  of  ilif*  rrreat  Tondc  wjis  condemned  to  a  bloody 
death,  by  a  court.  fliejiidirr«  of  which  were  themselves  pri.-oners, 
•t  the  hour  when  thicve-s  uiid  niunlen^rs  deal  willi  their  victims, 
and  nptin  an  nnjiroved  nn-usation  fried  by  incompetent  juriges. 

Tho  research  of  llw  lawycrr  inu^t  go  lieyond  tlie  |>rince's  namo- 
len  and  l»Ioo«l^  toinh.to  imj'tire  into  tho  warrant  by  which  he  was 
oonsigned  to  it.  M'aa  it  by  virtue  of  the  first  or  of  the  second 
draught  of  that  sentenco,  which  the  military  erudition  found  80 
much  difficulty  in  cobbling  up  into  the  form  of  a  legal  sentence? 
We  .suppose  it  must  bave  been  in  virtue  of  the  Jlr9(  draught,  be- 
flauoe  ttuu  command*  ingtant  cxtcutinn.  If  this  conjecture  is  al- 
lowed, tlie  Duke  d'Ko^hien  was  executed  in  virtue  of  a  document 
totally  delicient  in  vofemuity,  since  tliat  first  rcmoiiiii  blank  in  its 
most  essential  porLi.  and  is  not  signed  by  the  grefficr  or  clerk  of 
oourt— n  formality  ext»rc»«ly  enjoined  by  law. 

If,  again,  we  suppo.se  that  the  iecana.  not  the  JlrH  copy  of  the 
pnlenco,  was  tlie  warrant  mode  use  of,  the  proeeeding  to  oxecu- 
noil  will  he  f  mud  not  le*s  illegal.  For  that  second  drought, 
though  it  exhibits  no  blanks,  and  is  signed  by  the  gn^ffier,  and  is 
40  far  more  Ibrmsl  tlian  the  first,  gives  no  authority  for  instant 
execution  of  the  «:ontence.  On  the  contrarj-,  it  enjoins  the  usuaJ 
legal  delays,  until  the  c  .pies  shutild  be  made  out  and  ^ent  to  the 
various  otfic^'n*  of  .«tate  niiutioned  in  the  warrant  it«telf  Tho  ef 
fcct  ot  ttiis  delay  mi;.'hl  have  prohuhly  been  tlio  sa\ing  of  the  un- 
nttunale  prince's  lite  ;  fijr  if  Paris  had  not  lieard  of  his  death  at 
the  «ame  time  with  hid  arrestment,  it  Is  not  likely  that  Bonaparte 
wo<ild  hnve  braved  riublic  opinion,  by  venturing  on  concluding 
his  nocturnal  tratredy  by  a  du>  iiglit  catastrophe.  But,  laying  that 
iwnslderalion  ttfi.Ie.  it  m  enough  for  a  lawyer  to  pronounce,  that 
well  sentence,  execututi  in  a  manner  dioconfonnin?  from  its 
warrant,  is  neitlier  more  nor  leiis  than  a  motimir  j  for  as  such  arc 
•onstnied  in  the  law  s  of  every  civihzi^vl  countiy,  those  cases  in 
which  the  im>mpt  will  of  the  executioner  anti^atcs  tho  warrant 
of tho judge. 


is^mmoL 


AMiAfller.  Of  ftr  t 

and  disgrace  the  pag««rMitoi7.   The 


OBXERAL  VIBW  OF  THB  PR0CSDT7RB. 

Looking  over  this  wliole  procedure,  with  the  eyca  of  one  aocua 
loroed  to  juridical  reasoning,  it  is  impoMiblo  to  reaiat  tha  convie- 
■on,  that  a  tram  of  moro  frofa  iiuwonatendM.  pmBliaod  ivilh  a    a  groat  crima,  and  to  traiiafbr  tha  dittam  t» 


ofnatkina ;  the  conatitytion  of  ikm  ooitrt ' , — ^— ^ 

law ;  ttie  mode  of  coikhief irg  the  thai  waa  agatet  Ch»  iMi^  «• 
Franee  ;  the  senfenee  vras  ^tdotvary  fa  the  foma  timrry  eivMntiA 
nation :  tlie  execution  waa  a  e<vitmvmiioo  or  the  laws  of  God  aM 
man.  It  woiHdhe  ahcnrd  totem  ttRalaaffatcrnrtheDnkcifBii- 
gfaien  a  murder  eommitted  by  tlie  awori  ot  juatiea.  unleaa  we  xm- 
demtand  Hogarth's  parody  of  that  allefOiicaJ  flnre,  with  one  ef 
open,  one  soak)  denrcaaed  with  a  bribe,  aad  a  uttcbar's  kiaift  Wt 
net  hand  inaoead  or  the  evan-awaycd  a^focd. 


.  Havina  endeawwred  {o  trace  this  bkxMly  and  cme)  proceeding 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  we  mvat,  bi*forc  leaving  the  siu^jeet.  eoo« 
sider  what  afx^kMiea  hi^va  been  set  up  againac  the  black  caave 
which  orisea  out  or  the  datails. 

Tlie  first  of  these  screens  would  have  been  doubly  conveoiaBl 
providing'  it  could  have  hern  rundorod  pjaui^ible.  It  amcunled  to 
the  trenKference  of  tlie  more  active  part  of  die  guilt  fivtm  Napitla- 
on  hinisdf  to  Talleyrand,  wliou)  it  weuld  havT  been  driicians  aa> 
venge  to  have  overwhelmed  with  the  odium  of  a  crime  which 
must  have  made  an  lmi>ai>!iablc  pulf  between  the  ex-imi^rial  m»* 
nister  and  tlu-  restored  royal  faiuily.  Napoleon  therefoce  reL«at< 
Ldly  hinted  and  cxpn.s»ed,  tlial  ilie  measure  of  the  Duke  o'Eo- 
ghien'.H  iJcath  had  bet  it  thrust  upon  liim  by  tlHi  adticc  of  TaScv- 
rand,  (uid  that,  without  giviuf  the  matlrr  due  consideration,  m 
had  adopted  \hv  course  rfcnniiiierdi.'d  to  him.  Il  was  af)i  rwaid^ 
still  more  broadly  avund.tlral  Talleyraivl  had  intcrrfj<ic-d  a  letter 
written  by  IIk*  piince  frcm  8tru>l'Urg,  l)e»rging  his  hTe,  ainJ  olier- 
hig.  in  grt^teful  return,  to  survc  Nru^oleon  in  his  anni(.<  Thia 
lifKin  N:ip<tl»  on  inMmales  he  ndcht  Iiave  granted.  iC  TalleyraAd 
had  (ielivetcd  thi^  letter ;  but  bv  inlercepttng  it,  tliat  litatrsmari 
btcanie  the  actual  murderer  ottitc.  uaforhioare  prince. 

There  are  two  mode-*  of  cofwiduring  eyejy  allegation.  Iliat  ia« 
accorJiu^  to  the  prtKuniptive,  or  tie  j-ositive  and  diitc.  t-vuirrcft 
brtMiiht  m  f.iipi>ort  of  it.  If  wo  Iwji.  nt  tlie  loriLcr,  we  cuMKit 
di.set  rii  the  hhat.'ow  of  a  nmtive  wliv  Talkyrnnd.  lnjwevjr  ur.ptiij^ 
ciplcd  we  ip.ny  kui>i)«)ac  l-im,  ^llOlllu  havo  ltd  liis  master  iiitotha 
corI)lrli'«^i()||  tif  n  i^rent  aiitl  odiouii  mine,  of  w*hir]i  lie  was  Iik«ly 
to  Iirne  t!ii'  wJjole  in;po)iii!aiit3  thrown  U|X.n  hinjir'lf.  fo  m<o:i  Ml 
it  pJioiikl  l»'.'  lo'intl  too  !k  iivy  for  lu:*  pritii-ioijl.  Tcl.'»>yran.l  w*»  a 
I  oli'i'iiii ;  h'll  .«,()  far  a.s  v.f  hnve  cvir  ».'ard,  i  o*!»»'«!ie<I  ©f  nft 
bin  d'hirslj  di^|.(,.«iriori,  iwid  l-ein-  Lmi-tM' dtn'ciicled  f.on»  a  no- 
ble fiiiiiily,  wa^  iiehU-iy.  t4.»  ft\y  the  leiU*t,  to  urcc  the  cala^t.-rrphe 
*>f  a  w>u!  p  jrinre,  Bcajii^l  wLoin,  i  r  hts  family.  Iw;  is  n***  r  lie» 
lio-.ed  t(.  Iiavc  Iitid  any  e*(itriril  r  nmit>;.  On  fhootlvr  I:uaJ.  irwa 
tiipM'x'  liiMi  cnidv'd  to  tlw  step  by  Ji.-oti-.h  and  r  I'^i'Jt'x  1!  y»ti  for 
B'.,i.'i;,iir'(.  "(i  t-w!i  intorc.-^t,  we  tradiTce  Tulhyrand's  iiH^tal  rbja- 
eity  a.s  imyh  in  tlie  uiiu  eriAe.  n-*  we  sItuuM  dola<i  natural  tiiyjioci* 
tion  ill  tin:  oilier.  No  man  km  w  Letter  than  tho  Priufv  id 
Be  evenlmn.  that  rower  i>;.  in  cnlit'|»ltntd  natiomr,  (tei?fn<ltt.t  on 
I>ul»lie  t>r''-ioiK;.iifl  tliiit  ilv:  bifjoti  t>f  nn  incoceiit  and  Infli  f^i  ioitd 
eiiriii}-  iiifi.ii*  iiultH'd  sinin  bis  niaiter"?  tlir<inc.  I«t  coultl  i;(4  ce- 
iiieiit  ifK  h.-i-i-i  —  AcRtn.  if  we  r<ritril  tlic  s|  irit  t.'i'pluicti  I'v  the 
Hnke  d'»i.'liieii  ui  ou  hiK  ir.tick  trial,  when  be  drcluretl  he  woulc 
not  ncriil  Lis  u\>,wt  d  onni'.y  to  the  French^  u)  coeformit)  to  lb* 
iiiiit^i  tirowii  o<,*  by  the  eoart  manial,  how  is  it  i^ORsillc  that  tho 
Maine  individii.il  can  Ue  »upiM.erd  cai)«ble  of  haMnc,  t\%o  days 
befiir.',  rriiuch.  (i  to  Roiiararte  for  Ins  life  ;_  or  lw»w  aie  we  to  rc- 
c«iicil<'  lii^  hu\ini:  ofH  red  lo  aceept  .irr*  ice  unti«T  tW  Pir%t  Con* 
fill,  with  his  rirrlnrafioo  that  it  did  not  becnrrea  Condr  torntet, 
F>ance,  f ave  wikh  uiiih  in  his  bauds?  W'c  must  Hur ri4>-<*e  hint  a 
madman,  if,  hnviii?  eiid(.avourcd  to  crcc|)  to.  Bonar^rtt^  tlvuur 
by  the  means  of  i<<j|jmi«>hion.  iu>  should  have  as^iuined  no  air  of 
connmiiic)  ami  lUfiHictj  lowanls  the  judct^  who  w*«re  to  rtrorl 
bin  eondu(  t  on  hi'*  trial  to  tlie  Firfct  Consul  The  extlente  oiTtha 
letter,  and  tl»e  fart  of  its  bring  intercepted  by  Talleyrantl.  is, 
therefore.  di><proved  as  far  as  it  can  be,  both  by  the  character  ca 
the  allt-ged  writer,  and  of  the  miniiiter  for  fbrcivn  anairs. 

But.  furthi-r.  it  ii  disproved  not  only  by  reasoning  c  rrfori,  but 
dir(*ct)v  and  from  the  state  of  factn,  as  far  as  ne)niti«ee«idet>c« 
possibly  can  go.  ITir  wlvdc  pmrpediugs  against  the  Duke  d'£n> 
ghicn  took  place  under  tho  Counsellor  of  State,  Real,  and  waa 
marmgctl  entirely  by  the  police;  tlaioe  safe,  silent  afents.  wh» 
acted  by  immediate  directions  from  the  supreme  bead  of  the  Go« 
vemment,  like  the  mutes  of  the  Roraglio,  and  were  notliaibia  to 
the  control  of  any  subordiuate  minister.  TaUeyraad  oerer  lalcc^ 
fercd,  nor  inoce<l  had  an  opportunity  of  interlering  in  it 

It  wa<i  nn  officer  of  the  police  who  was  sent  to  inouiro  into  the 
state  of  things  at  Ettenheim ;  and  his  report  was  made  r>0/ to  Tal- 
leyrand, not  even  to  hi«i  pro))er  chieT.  Real,— but  to  Bonaparte 
himself  This  is  pmvod  by  8a>'ary's  own  narrative,  who  says  es- 
prossly,  that  "  the  first  insjiector  of  tlio  gendamierio  received  tlaa 
report  rr«)m  the  officer,  and  carried  it  bim.self  to  the  Firat  CosinL 
instead  of  giving  it  to  M.  Real."  The  troofis  employed  in  the  act 
of  seizing  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  were  alw«  gendanncs,  that  w,  po- 
licemen ;  and  had  a  letter  been  written  by  their  prisoner  at  Stnus- 
burg,  or  any  where  else,  it  m-ouM  certainly  hare  gnoe,  like  tba 
report  ahm-o  mentioned,  to  the  Pnat  Conanl.  and  not  to  l^Her- 
rand  to  the  forei^  department.  Mlv.  TYwie  w  a  aad.  hat  mimil» 
memnriai  of  his  impriaonroent.  kent  by  the  duke  as  a  sort  of  d&arr. 
In  this  reoord  ia  no  mention  of  ms  having  wrttten  soeh  a  le^MK. 
Sd/y.  As  the  Banm  St.  Jacques,  secretary  to  the  unffarttmate  prfnoe, 
was  with  his  master  ermsiuntly  mitil  the  duke  was  taken  fiioaa 
Strasburg.  ho  m-as  hi  a  situation  to  offer  a  formal  testimony  agaioar 
the  very  allegation  of  such  a  kftter  ha vina  been  wiilteti,  since  he 
must  have  become  acquainted  with  it,  if  it  had  any  real  exist 
emre.  ir/i/jr,  The  gendarmes  who  collected  tlie  duke*s  fr  w  papen, 
ami  made  an  inventory  of  th4>m.  wouM  not  have  Mled  to  secore 
such  a  document,  if,  as  we  aaid  before,  there  had  heen  auch  a  do- 
euroont  to  socuro. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  story  of  the  soppreaae«I  letter  moat  be 
considered,  ftom  beginning  to  ettd,  at  an  abeohte  fkition.  invented 


to  abaolve  Napoleon  of  wliat  he  felt  was  Mnerally  om 

^TiUeyTend. 
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beVtocyoflSlott 


eould 


Tmtbe  0tDC7  of  tlw  lotter  «u  not  tbp  only  oat  to  viuBh  Najw 
Ifoa  h«d  mcoune  to  qualify  toe  iMpblio  iDdtSMUkn.  which  wu 
•ottoaialiy  dizvctad  «(«iiMit  huu  w  the  MMNwor  tUt  uJMnpr 

In  the  e^uiiioaUofi  of  the  imboob  who  wbm  aanladoB  ae- 
count  of  ^ccewioa  to  tiw  cooiipiiMy  of  Piriiiiiii  ami  Haattm,  H 
anpearadt  acGordiDg  to  a  very  apoqmitiBl  •talMneni  or  NapoleoD. 


aie  paid  unir  to  pnnce*.  "  pe,  atoearfi.''  aaya  Bavaiy,  *♦ 
yean  of  an,  ^»  hair  waa  fair,  faia  forittaa  open,  of  a 
ataUue  ano  tize.  H^lien  he  anlared  the  aontlmeot,  alt 
even  Meaan.  de  PoUcnac  and  Da  Rivime,  roae  and  r_ 
ataAdioc  in  bn  preaeooe."  The  poUee  oooiideied  wbothia  ^ 
Iwioua  penonafB  could  be.  and  afreed  it  rourt  be  the  Did»  d' 
fueo.  To  the,  iaapreaaon  thit  ii«»oead  diaeOTery  made  on  the 
miiid  of  the  First  Cooani,  waa  to  ne  imnutedi  accoidav  to  hia 
own  account  and  G«neiaJ  Savary'a.  the  uUMioii  of  the  nohee  of- 
fioer  to  StraabuTf,  aa  already  nientiooed.  The  report  oT  the  ny 
coooenuof  the  fngiient  abnenoea  of  the  Duhe  d'fincfaiai  from  &- 
tanbeim,  waa  held  raflBcient  to  Meniiiy  him  with  the  myateriotta 
•tranfer  at  Paxia— the  reaolutioo  to  kidnap  Urn  waa  fiirnied  and 
executed ;  and  although  no  cirouiutaneea  oocuned  to  ahow  that 
be  hadlieen  in  Pana,  or  to  identify  hn  with  tiw  incocnko  above 
aOoded  to,  and  althoufh  they  wore  not  even  at  Uw  tiouble  of  coa- 
ftontin|[  the  duke  with  the  penona  who  deaeiibed  that  individna], 
to  aee  if  they  oauU  ,iecofliHae  them  lo  he  one  and  the  aaam }  yet 
be  waa  put  to  .death,  we  we  called  upoa  to  believe,  upon  tke 
oonvictJOD  that  be  waa  the  viiitar  and  fiiendof  Georcaa  Cedoudal. 
and^the  person  in  wbqae  praacnoe  %U  the  wMd  teatified  anoh 
pnfhiindieaDeeL  Hardly,  Ciwever.  bad  the  duke  been  baddled 
ioto  bis  fakiody  grava,  than  we  an  told  it  waa  disooverad  that  the 
uyatarioiii  p«aoiWfe  ao  often  alluded  to,  was  no  other  than 
Pkhoara ;  and  tbabhuae  of  keepiat  ap  the  miatake  m  the  Firat 
Cooaui'a  mind  la  imiNiled  to  TaUnyiand,  who  is  destined  te  be  the 
soapegoatio  eveiy  venian  of  th»  aloqr  wUch  ooanaa  fioni  Napo- 
leon or  hia  ilivoaieci, 

Ve,  submit  that  no  rathor  ef  t,  vonA  or  loaanee,  whan  oon>- 
petted.  at  the  coocdnaion  of  his  tale,  to  aaacn  a  maaon  Ibrthe 
venous  .mcMlenta  which  he  baa  plaeed  before  the  reeder,  ever 
BTBssed  into  his  seivioe  a  atriof ;  of  aoeh  improbatde  awi  inoonafe- 
tantoiKUBMtanoQB.  Waa  it  esadihle  tlMt  a  prinoa  of  the  blood, 
mpposfnf  taMs  to  have  vonieied  tePaiis  dtvinf  the  ednadate. 
■Bd  miD0ed  with  a  band  of  eeauiialon.  woiud  have  indsted 

Son.  «r  wouJd.have  peimltted,  thabonouis  of  bio  sank,  and  thus 
ve  betrured  hie  ohaiacttrtu  those  wfaodidnec  protea  to  know 
more  Mlum  than  from  theft  cinunutancft  only  1  The  very  men- 
lion  of  a  Ikra  of  conduct  ao  iianrobeble,  oofht  to  have  made  the 
legend  suspected  at  the  very  outset.  SeoondlsL  How  could  a 
«mtak» poniUy OMor  bMwtxt thepenon of  tho1)«ke d*EndMen 
nod  thai  of  Gcnaital  Piebefraf  'rhe fotmer  was  fair,  withlicfat- 
ooloured  hair:  the  latter  was  dark,  with  a  high-oolouitd  oam> 
Dleaan,  «Bd  daik.  hais.  Tha  d«ke  vaaa  sUthtawieleffant  in  his 
mnn  i  Pi^hegm  was  atout^madb,  robust,  and  atUetiB.  Ttie  prinea 
was  but  jqat  tuoMd  of  thktt  t  Picfaecni  waa  ibrtf  yeaia  of  age 
and  upwinisi  TheM  waa  aceioely  a  point  of  aiminitty  between 
them  Thirdly,  How  waa  it  pasaiUe  lur  thoea  ciimmstaneea  to 
K%ve  ocoarred  whi^  ooeaaioneo  tha  psetended  miitalcol   Under 


it  paesiUe  lur  thoea  ciimmstaneea  to 
lioh  ooeaaioneo  tt 
vhttt  iowfinable  efaaiMter  was  Piehenuto  haeve  eommandad  tba 


napeeta  Mud  to  a  anaee  of  tbsMood;  end  that  not  only  flom  the 
OhMiao  Geoifas,  hot  tiom  the  Measieuis  De  Polifnae  ami  De 
Bivieiet  ^rho,  it  ia  pretended,  reaaained  oaooveied  inhia  preseoee  1 


wiQieas  ^gfifff 

bonouia  bdnc  randered  rfther  to  fain  or  anyone ^e.  So  that  the 
whole  lacend  eecma  to  havn  been  iovented,  m  fott  facto.m  a 
Meee.  and  a  very  fiail  one,  behnid  wbieh  Napoleon  might  nieltar 
btmselL  It  ia  evidoML  indeed,  ewoo  by  his  own  ttoet  improbable 
aeeewit,  that  if  tha  Duke  d'En^'en  died  in  oonaequenoo  of  a 
ubaler,  it  waa  one  whieh  a  moaaaBl*8  oooaideralian  roost  hawi 
kdeeaiy  one  todanbt.  andwbiah  amomeift'a  inquiry  would  have 
atpiained.  and  that  Napoleoa'a  ciedulity  oan  only  m  impuled  to 
bii  delaniunation  to  be  deoeived.  How  Talbymnd  pomd  have 
epntiibulad  lo  it,  ia  not  intaaoated  i  but  GenMal  savary  biforms  ua 
that  the  Coeml  exdateed-"  Ah  i  wvetofaed  Talieyiand,  what 

teBttboftaBadenledal*'  TMs  anoatfophe,  if  made  atali.moat 
vc  been  intended  to  auppoit  a  aitore  ebarae  against  Ms  minia- 
tar  t  for  as  to  faeinf  led  df  the  noae  hy  Telemod.  in  a  matter 
wbere  hia  own  paauona  wen  ao  deeply  tmerestcd,  it  is  totally  tv- 
oenoisteniwithalitbatiBreooidadof  Napeleon,as  well  aa  with 
tba  ohaiaeter,  and  even  the  uiivate  inteieaC  of  bit  n^aiater. 
^  Ailar  tfaia  tedioaa  diaacitaUoa,  the  mder  may  peifaapa  deaira  to 
luww  the  teal  eaase  of  the  extraordinary  oatrage.  Napoleeo's  hi- 
torest  nemed  no  way,  or  very  riightly.  coneened,  aa  the  soilftnr 
was,  of  all  tlM  Bourbon  fkmily.  the  ikithjost  removed  fVom  tho  suo- 
eimaiOBtothetlaena.  The  odnm  which  tha  deed  was  to  ocea- 
Aw.  vritbeot,any  roneapondiiia  advantage,  was,  ft  mM*  hava 
ta  tbe  politie  and  cakalatior  spirit  wMoh  Napoieon 


reason  Ibr  avoHor  an  unnecessary 

I  nor  waa  bis  temper  by  any  means  of  that  ihroekMiv 
which  takea  delight  in  eanainf  odsMy,  or  in  aheddbiff 

All  thaae  tbinga  aAiritted,  wa  mast  nmind  our  roaden,  Aat,  ai 
Napoleon  vnm  eahn  and  modamte  by  polioy.  be  waa  alloby  tern- 
piMiaenlteree  and  ardent,  and  had  in  hia  Mood  a  strain  of  the 
wild  and  nvengolU  diapoaition,  for  whieh  Us  native  Coniea  has 
beanflmaeaasinoelhadayaortheanoientB.  The  temptation  was 
■towig  on  tiw  paiseat  oeeaslon.  He  IMt  hbnaelf  exposed  to  the 
mmmt  of  aaaaaiiMatiuii,  to  a^hieh  his  nervea  aeem  to  have  been 
necuharlr  sensible :  he  knew  that  the  blow  would  be  aimed  by 
fta  paftftaaa  of  tha  voyaf  ftmlErj  and  hb  aoipectod  that  they 
wan  endpttaga^.bf  the  exiled  pnieea.  In  aaeh  a  case,  what  is 
Hh  vibMipIt  af  tbaMraii»aiate.artbatwMeh«ppioaotaeaneil 
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ta  itt '  A  Mqrtb  Aqwieaa  BidiaB, 


PMrSJaahiapawar.  A d«M RifUander, vrroiiST^yan  ta- 
dindaal  of  anotter  clan,  took  vengeance  dn  the  fiist  of  the  aept 
which  be  bappeoed  to  meet  Tbe  Conicana  an  not  leas  nOblaia 
and  indiaerinibiate  te  their  feudi,  wUeb  go  Irom, ibtfaer  to  aon, 
and  aUb^  tbe  whole  ftnily.  withuqt  tbe  resentment  being  con- 
fiaed  to  the  pameater  peiaooa  who  have  done  Oie  wrong,  tfpon 
tbts  naadple  tbe  Pbat  Ccaaul  seems  to  have  acted,  when,  eoi^ 
oMig.bM  bib  ajmed  at  by  tlie  Meads  of  the  Boinfoons,  be  spnioff 
like  a  tigar  at  tbe  only  one  of  the  family  who  was  within  his  reach 
The  law  of  oationa  and  those  of  soeietf  wen 


and  bia  power.    The  taw  of  oationa  and  those  of  soc 

Sake  AnDttan  in  tbe  tfabst  of  revenge :  and.  to  gnrti^^  an  immo- 
late fteikig  of  vengeance,  be  stained  bis  Uatory  witb  a  crime  of 
wbksh  no  time  can  #ash  away  the  farfbmy. 

The  tendency  to  violence,  arising  oat  of  a  teoe  and  aemi-bar- 
baiie  lesantment  and  love  of  revenge,  might  perhapa  ha\-e  (riiown 
raeif  m  mom  instances  than  actually  occurred,  had  it  not  been 
for  Napolepo'B  potiey,  and  his  mpect  for  public  opinion,  which 
would  nat  have  borne  many  auch  acts  or  vindictive  cruelty.  But 
tbooah  he  was  able  in  general  to  sobdne  this  peoilier  imipw,  ha 
coold  apt  disguise  it  from  those  by  whom  be  was  closely  ubaerr* 
ed.  When  rtrnie  one,  in  the  presence  of  Moonier.  pronounced  a 
oJoihan  open  Napoleon,  and  tonehided  by  defnAg  any  of  the 
hsteners  to  produce  a  penDel  character-"  I  think  I  could  ted 
MBMthbig  like  faim,"  aaid  Mounier.  "omonr  thf  Jfortfane- 
grku.** 


No.  XI. 

m  TBB  QOKUPOt  or  MiUraUMM  TOWABOfl'Tia 

BUMcnhB^TAL  Of  swmomxL 

JTramkittd  fivm  <is  original  Fraiek.) 

[8ae  p.  433.) 

fr  waa  Napoleon  himaeM;  who,by  his  faampportaMe  pmlansiana, 
nroed  Sweden  to  take  a  part  in  opposltiuo  to  hbn.  Fran  (be 
perkidof  tfaeeleetioaof  thePiinoeof  PenteCorvo.  theotUfdv- 
eussions  tbe  pilnoe  had  with  the  emperor  eon^ated  in  roAisala,  on 
the  jprinee's  part,-to  enter  into  engagements  hostile  to  the  intcreali 
of  the  nation  who  had  cfaosen  him  to  be  her  raler. 

Whsn  the  first  ovettnrea  reapeoting  his  cleotfion  in  8weden  wen 
made  to  hbn  by  a  Swedish  noblemen,  and  by  General  Ck>ant  da 
Wrede,  he  went  immediately  to  8t.  Cloud,  to  ipfoira  the  emperor, 
vriio  said  lo  bim  i— "  1  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  you—let  tbinci 
take  their  course."  Ac.  Tho  piinoe  went  to  Plombi^rea.  At  Hs 
retun,  be  paid  his  respects  lo  the  enperor.  who,  addreasing  him 
in  presenoe  of  a  good  many  p<'Tscme.  asked  if  he  had  lately  had 
any  newa  from  Swadml  "  Vee.  aire."— "  Vhal  do  they  sayV 
repHed  the  emperor.—"  Tliat  your  maieaiy's  cJutrgi  d'tifaire*  at 
Stnckhoba  opposes  my  election,  and  says  publicly,  vbat  yov 
BMoeaty  pwfei  j  the  King  of  DennmriL."— The  emperor  answered 
with  surprise,  "  It  is  not  possible  :*^  and  changed  the  suhiect  It 
was,  however,  in  eonsequenoe  of  secret  jnstnietiaBs  rivva  to  M. 
DCsagaiers,  tliat  be  bad  preseated  a  note  in  ihvour  of  the  King  af 
Denmark ;  bat  Napoleon,  in  order  not  to  eommit  himself  m  an 
attur  of  such  delicaey,  and  in  wMeh  a  check  wmM  have  been  a 
paoof  of  the  deoUoe  of  hu  politleal  aseendeney,  disavowed  tba 
oondoet  nf  M.  Dteaguiers.  'When  tins  a^nt  was  recalled  a  sboft 
time  aflerward.  the  Due  de  Cadere  ftankly  oonfesaed  to  M.  de 
LavRihJeIke,  the  Swedish  minister  at  Parisi  "  tkat  the^  had  soeri- 
/ced  oa  iansMM  ixrfon. " 

The  emperor  had  expressed  hbnaetf  in  the  moat  iHendly  manner 
to  King  Obarles  Xm.,  as  well  as  to  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
ooaseoung  that  the  prinee  should  aeoept  the  successSon  to  the 
tfanno  ofl9weden.  The  act  of  election  had  been  published  in  tba 
MtniUfUr,  aaff  ten  days  had  elapsed  without  the  emperor's  bav- 

asaid  any  thing  about  the  PHnce-Royal'e  departm«.  Baviiif 
rhed  the  preparationa  for  his  journey,  and  seeing  that  the  em- 
petor  still  remained  silent  on  tbe  subject,  the  prmce  detenmhied 
to  apply  to  him  for  letterapatenl,  eroaneoMting  mm  (the  ponee) 
ikom  hia  aJlagiance.    To  thb  Ibrmal  oppncatiQn,  tbe  emperor  ra- 

Elied,  ihal  the  expediting  of  these  letters  had  been' retarded  onhr 
y  the  proposal  made  by  a  member  of  the  privy-oounci],  of  a  pre- 
bminary  eandltkm.— '*  What  to  itv  said  the  prince.—"  It  is.  that 
you  am  to  come  under  an  engagement  never  to  bear  anas  agabwt 
me."  The  Prince-Royal,  greatly  surprised,  answered,  that  Ma 
eleetfon  by  the  Diet  of  Sweden,  and  the  consent  to  it  already 
giveoby  the  emporar,  both  to  himself  and  to  King  Charles  Xm., 
had  already  made  him  a  Swedish  subject ;  and  that,  in  that  oua- 
Hty,  he  eomd  not  sufaaoribe  tlris  ensagemcnt.— H^re  the  empcrm 
iioarfMl,  and  appeared  embarrassed.  '*  Tour  majesty  teUs  me/' 
added  he,  '*  that  thia  is  the  propoeal  of  a  member  of  the  coundL 
I  am  very  aon  it  newer  eoiud  have  come  from  rounelf.  sire ;  it 
must  have  oome  flom  the  areh-cbanceOor.  or  the  grand  jodfe, 
who  wen  not  aware  to  what  a  hebrtit  this  proposal  would  rem 
me."—"  What  do  yna  mean?"—"  If  you  prevent  me  from  accept- 
ing a  erown,  nnleas  I  conte  tinder  an  engagrment  never  to  fight 
against  you,  sire.— is  not  this,  in  ibfct,  placmg  me  in  your  Ime  aa 
a  general  1"  The  emperor,  amr  a  moment's  rpflteiion,  said  to 
him,  in  a  aunpressed  v^oice,  and  with  a  ^lum  which  betrayedU 

altatkm  i-^' Well,  go ;— our  deetbiies  are  about  to  be  accomplisb' 
."-•♦  I  beayoiu' pardon,  sire,  I  did  not  hear  you  rightly."—'*  Go  t 
—our  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplislied,"  repeated  die  em* 
peror,  hi  a  more  distinct,  but  equally  agiuted  voice. 

When  the  report  fmt  became  current  that  there  was  an  Jnteih 
tion  in  Sweden  to  eleet  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Conro  Prfnee-Royar, 
Mar<che]  Da^voust,  thhikinf  to  please  his  master,  said,  in  the 
emperor*B  ehaidxv  r— '*  The  Prince  of  Ponte  Coryo  swpecta  noth- 
ing." This  piece  of  irony  made  Napdeon.  smile.  He  answered 
in  a  low  vol«e,-'»He  ia  not  yet  elected, "f  TTy  nrince,  who  till 
then  bad  been  very  undecided,  hitfanated.  that  if  the  king  and  thb 
Statea  of  Sweden  fored  their  choice  on  farm,  be  sbottH  accept 

Dntinr  (tAi  interval.  Napoleon,  constaotiy  wishmg  to, prevent 
him  from  beeominff  heir  to  tha  throne  of  Sweden,  aaid  to  ban  gm 
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day:  "You  wiD pfoUhly be  caltod  Ia  Swtdcn.  i had  fommei  tb« 
ilesifQ  of  fivinf  von  Aaugon  and  CataJooia:  tor  Bpoia  ii  too 
gieal  a  country  for  my  bcoUier'a  »frtng\h  of  caracity."  Tbo 
prince  mad'',  do  reply-  For  a  romirlerable  time  back,  not  wish- 
lOf  10  be  an  object  of  inquietiuki  to  rovermnoDt,  he  had  been  con* 
uwniag  what  tatsutu  he  should  use  to  gam  Nanoleoo's  contjdiaioe. 
The  grefdtttsaa  of  France,  the  vktorie*  gamed  by  her  armic*.  and 
the  eclat  which  they  rt^flocted  upon  the  conunaoder,  imposod  on 
tfie  princo  tho  duty  of  not  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  power  of 
the  emperor.  In  tm  cnnveraations  with  Napoleon,  he  eMcavour- 
ed  to  do  away  the  im^ircMJons  wki'*h  the  cm;>eror  entertr.ined 
a^ainit  him.  For  this  purputio  lie  took  getipral  riewa,  spoke  of 
the  iul'^'-cits  of  great  sLuic-s— of  the  fortunes  of  meo  who  hoil  aa- 
oni-ilif  J  the  world  by  their  (ucc^»es,  of  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
•taclea  whirL  these  men  had  hnd  to  nurrnrjunt ;  and  tinallr.  of  the 

f'uSlic  tr,uimUiiiy  and  happiooss  viluch  bad  been  the  risull  of 
hc'*C'  circuina'nnccs,  from  the  momrni  that  scrondary  irterwts 
Lid  ly»cti  satisfied.  The  tmi<ror  li'-ient  d  attentivi  ly,  and  sevm- 
eJ  ulm<^t  always  to  applaud  the  prinriplos  of  stability  and  pre- 
servation which  the  prince  enlarged  uron.  At  times,  when  the^ 
latter  rcmiiiie<i  the  emperor  of  the  immrnaity  of  ttie  mcaiu  of 
rccomD^nic  \%hich  Is;  Lad  at  his  dlaposal.  Nafmleon,  struck  by 
wha.t  ne  said,  held  ont  itH  hand  to  him  aifortionatcly.  when  (hey 
separated,  and  seamed,  by  hu  manner,  to  say  to  him.—"  Keckon 
always  upoo  my  friend.'>hip  and  supixirl."  The  prince  used  U> 
return  fVum  these  conversations,  thinking  himself  no  longer  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  <  intK-ror.  H«  expressed  this  belii  f  to 
the  members  of  Nauoluou's  lamilx.  in  order  that  th^y.  in  thnr 
turn,  might  assure  the  loiperor.  that  as  the  prince  went  entirely 
into  his  srstem.  both  fmoi  duty  and  from  interest,  any  mistrust  of 
him  should  be  laid  aside. 

There  were  indirkluab  of  Napoleon's  fiimily,  on  those  occa- 
sions, who  smiled  at  the  piince's  simplicity,  and  told  him  what 
the  emperor  had  said  tbo  evening  before,  immediately  ader  the 
conversation  the  prince  and  be  had  had  together ;  and  all  that  tlie 
emperor  said  bore  marks  of  the  greatest  insincenty,  and  of  an  ill- 
will  eooatantly  foaoded  on  his  iJeaa  of  the  extravagant  ambition 
of  the  prince.    This  ill- will  se«ned  to  be  mitigated. 


Unie  came  for  the  pnn 

ffiends  was  in  hifh  favour  with  Napoleon. 


when  the 
loo's  depaiture  for  Sweden.    One  of  bis 
^  riih  Napoleon.    On  the  very  day  the 

prince  departed.  Napoleon,  aeeioff  this  friend  come  in.  went  up  to 
niro  aiul  said :  — "  Well  I  does  not  the  prince  regret  France?'*— 
"Yes,  undoubtedly."— "And  I,  for  my  part,  should  hare  been 
~  ?ry  flad  if  he  had  not  accepted  the  invitation :  but  there  is  no 

Ip  for  it "    And  then  checking  himself,-^"  Besides,  he 

es  not  love  me."  On  its  being  answered,  that  Napoleon  was 
mistaken,  and  that  the  prince  had  chosen  his  party,  and  had  been 
frankly  and  cordially  attached  to  him  for  a  long  tone  past,  the 
MBperor  replied,—''  we  have  not  undefstood  each  other :  now  it 
IS  too  late :  he  has  his  own  interests,  his  own  pohey,  and  I  hava 
mine."  Napoleon  had  acquiesced  in  the  reasons  given  him  by 
the  prince,  tat  his  reAisal  to  engage  not  to  take  aims  against  him. 
He  saw  very  well  that  he  ought  to  have  expected  sucn  a  reAisal, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  exposed  huoself  to  it  He  had 
even  endeavoured  to  efiace  any  paimul  impression  which  his  pro- 
posal had  made  oo  the  prince,  by  making  nim  the  most  friendly 
promises  of  an  indemnity  of  two  millions  for  the  cession  of  his 
principality  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  his  poesessions  in  Poland,  and 
leaving  him  all  the  others  in  property.  [The  prince  never  reoeiv 
•d  more  than  one  million  of  the  tf«-o  which  had  been  promised 
Um.]  He  had,  bsskles,  permitted  him  to  take  with  hmi  all  his 
aides-de-camp. 

The  prince  knew  not  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  emperoPs 
thoiudiis,  but  when  be  left  him  he  was  full  of  confidence  in  hhn ; 
and  Napoleon  had  no  just  motive  for  imputing  to  him  anr  designs 
hostile  to  his  interest,  and  still  less  to  the  interest  of  France. 
This  illusion,  mi  the  part  of  the  prince,  was  of  short  duration. 
The  recej>tion  ho  met  with  in  all  the  places  be  Passed  through, 
and  particulariy  when  he  arrived  in  Sweden.— the  speeches  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  the  answers  he  made,— all  contributed  to  die* 
^please  the  emperor.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  prince  attracted 
some  share  of  that  general  attention  which  shoukl  have  been 
fixed  on  Um  alone.  The  pattiotJe  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
•Makers  of  the  fbor  orders,  were  no  more  to  his  taste  than  those 
of  the  prinotf  in  bis  answers.  He  and  the  Swedes  were  equally 
the  olHocts  of  the  emperor's  sarcasms,  and  even  of  his  insults ;  he 
treated  them  as  Jacobins,  as  anarchists;  and  it  was  chieny 
against  the  prince  that  these  attacks  were  levelled.  To  show  the 
pnnce  Im  displeasare,  be  annulled  all  tho  promises  he  bad  made 
him  {  and  took  from  bim  all  the  lands  with  which  he  liad  endow* 
ed  bun,  and  which  be  re-united  to  his  own  domains.  He  recalled 
idl  the  Prince -Royal's  French  aides-de-camp.  It  was.  in  vain  that 
the  prince,  in  his  correspondence,  tried  to  appease  him,  by  wri- 
ting, among  others,  the  following  letter  t— 

"^At  the  moment  when  I  was  going  to  address  my  thanks  to 
your  inajesty,  for  your  goodness  in  extending  for  a  year  the  leave 
granted  to  the  French  officers  "who  have  accompanied  me  to 
Sweden.  I-  am  informed  that  jroor  majesty  has  retracted  that  &• 
vour.  This  unexpected  disappointment,  and.  indeed,  every  thing 
that  reaches  me  from  Paris,  mskes  me  sensil>le  that  your  miaesty 
is  not  well  disposed  towards  me.  What  have  1  done,  sire,  to 
doserre  this  treatment!  I  suppoee  that  MJurony  alone  has  been 
the  caose  of  it.  m  the  new  situation  in  which  fortune  has  placed 
me.  I  should  doubUea  be  naora  exposed  to  it  than  ever,  were  I  not 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  defender  in  your  majesty's  own  heart. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  you.  sire,  I  beseech  you  to  brieve  that  I 
hiive  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  and  that  I  am  entirely  de- 
voted to  your  person,  not  merely  through  the  strength  of  my  old 
associations,  but  from  a  sentiment  thai  is  unaltetable.  If  things 
are  nut  conducted  in  Sweden  entirely  according  to  your  m^jestrs 
¥rish,  this  is  solely  owing  to  the  constitution.  To  infringo  this 
constitution  is  not  in  tho  power  of  the  king,  and  still  less  in  mine. 
There  are  still  hero  msnv  particular  interests  tu  be  melted  down 
In  the  great  national  cnicibie,— four  orders  of  the  state  to  be  tied 
up  in  one  bundle,— and  it  is  only  fay  means  of  very  ucudent  and 
noasursd  conduct  that  I  can  hope  to  sit  one  dajr  oo  the  throne  of 
Sweden.    As  M.  Oentii  de  St.  Alphonse,  my  aia-de-camp,  retunis 


to  France  in  conformity  to  yoor  m^jesti^  eiden,  T  aifek»>jin  fftt 
bearcf  of  this  leOer.  Yoor  swajeMj  may  qoertioa  Un :  he  has 
seen  everything;  M  fain  tell  vour  saigeaty  the  tivtlL  Youwl 
see  hi  what  a  ifiaation  I  am  placed,  and  bow  many  measarcf  I 
have  to  keep.  He  v,^ll  tell  your  maiesty  whether  ot  not  I  am 
anxious  to  please  tdu,  and  ifl  am  not  here  in  a  stale  of  ctmtiiraaJ 
torment  bctwera  the  pain  of  displeastiig  yoo.  and  my  new  dntiea. 
Sire,  your  majesty  has  grieved  me  hy  withdrawiirf  from  me  tito 
otficers  whom  ypo  had  granted  me  for  a  year.  iSere  yon  com- 
mand It.  I  send  them  back  to  France.  Perhaps  your  majesty  vrflL 
bo  mchned  to  slier  your  dcrt?ino  -,  in  which  ca^.  I  beg  that  yo« 
yourself  will  fix  tho  number  tiat  you  may  think  prop«r  to  kena 
mo.  I  shall  rrsccire  (hem  from  you  with  grafitnJe.  If,  on  the 
coDtiary,  your  majesty  retains  them  in  Frsnee.  1  rercmmeod  thns 
to  vour  poodness.  They  have  ahrsys  served  with  distmctioR, 
and  haw  liad  rto  share  in  the  rei»-ards  which  were  dinrdiuted  after 
the  last  campairn." 

Napoleon's  iii-hinnour  against  the  prince  changed  to  pnaftzva 
resentment  He  repented  a»t  he  had  agmd  to  his  going,  and  be 
made  no  serret  of  it ;  for  he  went  the  kxgth  of  saytng  before  his 
courtiers.—"  That  ho  bad  a  mind  to  make  him  timsfa  bs  comrse  of 
the  Swedish  language  at  Vuieeooes."  While  thr^  pruicc  reAwed 
to  beht^ve  the  information,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Tmte- 
ries.  of  sorb  a  threat  as  this.  Napoleon  vmi  actually  thjrking  of 
putting  it  in  exeratioo,  and  of  repeating,  upon  bin,  tike  capccss 
of  the  Due  d'Eng-hi«n.  The  prinee  at  iaaC  vnu  eonvhxx>d  cf  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  heard,  by  the  disoovciy  of  a  plot  fomed  hf 
Napoleon's  acents,  for  seixiBg  him  in  the  neighboorfaoad  of  Haga, 
and  carrying  him  on  board  a  vessel  trhieh  they  bsd  hi  trmdmffm. 
The  attempt  fkiled  through  a  mere  acctdcnL  The  conspsrafors. 
all  fbreiimers  but  one,  tbooght  themseJwcs  diseesered ;  they  in- 
stantly embarked,  and  sailed  in  the  nisht* 

This  conduct,  odiooa  as  it  was,  nsade  no  change  ta  te  dhpcei 
tion  of  the  pcinee  towards  Napoleon.  He  loofced  apmi  it  as  tha 
efiect  of  intiiraes  foraaed  by  the  petsoaal  enemies  «f  both,  and  bj 
enemies  of  France.  He  saw  nothing  in  fc,  besides,  bat  a  desrfw 
of  personal  animosity,  which  niifht  pass  away,  aad  which  ooghC 
to  have  no  inflaenoe  on  the  poUbeal  detsnidnelions  of  fiwedra. 
But  Napoleon,  Ustening  to  nothing  but  his  hs(tied«  koowing  that 
the  prince,  beior  avrare  of  his  deaigns,  would  now  be  on  hia  gaard, 
and  having  no  loonr  any  bope  of  surprisina  hha,  desired  to  fiteee 
the  prince  in  open  hostility  to  Isro.  He  took  the  siatjst  method  to 
accomplish  thai  uhgect  by  seizing  Pomerania,  beeanee  he  thoqghk 
that  thisinsultinff  viplation  of  pabhe  foith  wonld  Ibtee  the  Prinee- 
Royal  to  revenge  Iht  affiroot  pat  apon  Sweden,  bat  at  boctoai 
directed  against  the  prince  peisonally.  to  oeder  to  leave  no  rooai 
'     '    •  -      -        •    -  -^ •— •  - —  crden  that  fha 


Janoary,  the 


for  doubt  on  this  sufagect,  the  emperor  had  giveu 

invasion  should  take  place  oo  the  9tth  orJanai  . 

Royal's  birthday ;   but  this  refineaoent,  sa  moeh 

was  thrown  away :  for  the  invasion  coald  not  be  cairied  into  eflfecf 

till  the  mondac  of  the  3ith.t 

The  news  or  this  invasion  did  not  reach  Stot^hofca  tiB  fbv  lltii 
ofFebnmry.  The  pniee  fanowdiate^  wrote  the  emperor  the  fol- 
kiwing  letter  r-  .   .  ^ 

"The  acceoits,  which  have  jost  amivcd,  mfima  roe  thai  a 
diviston  of  the  army  under  the  ordsn  of  the  Piinee  of  EcfcroBhl, 
has  invaded  the  territory  of  Swedish  PoroeiaBi^  in  tbm  oifffct  be- 
tween the  Sfth  and  STth  of  January ;  that  this  ttriaion  haa  eon> 
tinned  its  march,  enloed  the  capital  of  the  dntehy-.  and  taken 
possession  of  the  island  of  Rngen.    The  king  expects  ttssi  mar 
majesty  will  axplain  the  reasons  which  hava  led  yoa  to  act  to  a 
maimor  so  diametricaUy  oi>posite  to  the  faith  of  existing  matiea. 
Mr  fbraoer  eoonexioo  with  your  rosgestTaathosiiBS  aae  to  bcaeaeh 
you  to  explain  yoor  mdiveB  without  delay,  ta  order  that  I  nay  ba 
enabled  to  give  the  king  my  opinion  as  to  the  flitare  policy  wMch- 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  Swecfea    This  gralaiteHis  ontraae  cnro- 
mitted  against  Sweden  is  deeply  felt  by  the  aaofile,  and  doaBlr 
so,  sire,  m  mo,  who  am  intnisten  with  the  honow  of  defoodtor 
them.    If^I  have  contiftnted  to  the  tihonphs  of  Fiaaoe,  if  I  hava 
mdfoimly  wished  to  see  her  respeeied  and  faappT;  it'nevar  coaid 
enter  into  my  thoughts  to  saciinca  the  tntesests.  the  hoooor.  ao^ 
the  natiooal  mdependence  of  the  country  wfaieh  has  adopled  i — 
Your  majesty,  so  good  a  jidce  of  what  ■  light  in  the  rs 
has  happened,  has  already  penetrated  my  weiiition 
not  jealous  of  the  glory  and  power  by  which  70a  are  sorronnded, 
sire.  I  am  extremely  seiisfole  to  the  disgnoe  of  betof  k»kad  tmem 
as  a  vassal.    Your  ausjesty  rales  the  greater  part  of  Enrapa ;  hae 


your  dominion  does  not  extend  to  the  country  to ' 
ment  I  have  been  called.  My  ambition  is  limited  to  her 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  kt  Assined  me  by  Piovhieiiaa. 
efibct  produced  00  the  peupls  by  the  uavasioa  which  I  now 
plsin  of,  may  have  incalculable  oonseqoenoes ;  and  thongfa  1 1 
not  a  Ooiriolanus,  nor  comntnd  Yolsdana,  I  hs«e  a  good  sbm, 
opinion  of  the  Swedes  to  assure  raa.  sire,  that  they  are  capable  at 
dariM  and  undertaking  every  thiar*  to  ssvenga  affiotita  which 
they  nave  not  provokeiL  and  to  weserva  rights  to  which  thsy  aiw 
probably  as  nmch  attached  as  to  their  existence." 


*  M.  de  Salaxar,  fbnneriy  aid-de-eanr^  to  the  Doke  of 


who  had  quitted  the  service,  and  retired  intn  England,  was  eoe 
those  whojnm  information  respecting  a  plan  torflaed  n  Fianow 
to  carry  off  the  Prince-Royal.    HamadeaftinconmMaicaliooott 
this  subject  to  an  Ulostrious  persooaga  in  Eaglaad,  and  to  ^von. 
de  Rehausen,  the  Swedish  mmister  at  Londoa,  who  faDiwuSaislF 
informed  Count  d'Encestzom  of  what  had  been  revealed  b^  )L  oo- 
Salaaar.  as  to  the  plots  which  Nanoleoa  was  iayiiy  atanMAlaa 
personal  safety  of  the  prince.    In  order  to  foeihtate  tbeae  rows— 
nications,  Baron  de  Rehausen  was  mstniclad  to  tonuah  M.  <ie  m- 
Uzar  with  money  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Swedea.    He  artiTed  M- 
Orobro  during  the  Diet  of  181<,  and  was  admitted  to  sooMs  prii 


audiences^  in  vrMch  he  repeated  to  the  pdooe  the  decHmi 
wUrii  be  had  praviously  inado  to  Banai  de  Refaaaaeo 


BaMC4 

d'Engestrom. 

t  It  was  from  a  similar  nottfe  that  the>Pc)Br»>Iloy4  opersed 
the  ports  of  Sweden  to  all  nations  on  thaasih  AMnst.  ifis.  M«.. 
poleoo's  birthday,  and  th«t  the  paae^  jirUh  BarM  m 
at  the  same  tune. 


i 
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Wfi^nthd  taip0rorr^«eiv«d  fhitffitt^.  It  Wft*  obserrod  Ouit  he 
fnaiTHHl  with  rafe,  and  eried,  "  Submit  to  your  deiradaUon,  or  die 
with  arms  in  your  hands  f»'  Thia.  indcod.  woa  tho  only  alteraa- 
lit©  which  he  \whed  to  teave  the  prince;  knowiae  very  wtH 
what  part  woiiM  be  taken  bf  a  man  whom  hj  hinoaeJfhad  ctxllod, 
••  A  Prenrh  head,  with  the  heart  of  a  Roman  *'  Thcro  wta  no 
n. ceding.  The  prhife  declared  to  the  King  of  England  and  ihe 
Empemr  of  Rumiia,  that  ho  was  at  war^ifli  iNnpoloun ;  and  wrote 
the  Empfjfor  AJexandcr  the  folloMring  letter,  dated  from  Stockliolm, 
the  7th  of  March,  I3H: 

••  The  occ'i|»aiioo  of  Swedish  Pomcranla  by  th"  French  troops, 
indocefl  the  kmf  to  de«palrh  Count  du  Low(  nfuelm,  hU  aiil-d«?- 
ca.np,  to  \u(ir  imij^nul  mnj<i*[y.  This"  (»fficcr,  win)  ciU'iyalhe  vii- 
tire  foiititUfnce  of  hw  wvca-iKH,  has  it  in  rliarRe  to  acquaint  ytjur 
inaj»*^ty  with  the  motKwi  whirh  have  BcAed  ok  a  prcttxt  for  an 
invaiiiiju  no  iiiumetrically  in  opposition  to  Ihw  «  b'iBiinp  tn-atics. 
Tho  Buocejiiiixc  annexation  of  Llie  cuast4  of  tlu>  metli'urranean,  of 
Holland,  and  of  iho  Baltic,  and  tho  Biilijug.ition  of  I  lit-  iiitt-nor  of 
Germany,  must  havu  pointod  init, «  ven  to  the  Ica>it  tleur  sightt-d 
prince?,  that  the  laws  of  nations  l>eing  thrown  a<;idc,  wero  civn.g 
way  to  a  »yitpm,  which,  deftfroying  ever>'  kind  of  e<iurlilirivim, 
wijtilil  unite  a  niunber  of  nationti  untK'r  tin*  r<ivemn»cnf  of  a  suiglo 
chief;— the  tributary  monarchs ,  terrified  at  tlii««  constantly  increns- 
IM  doniiniou,  are  waiting  ia  cunstiiniation  tor  the  de>'elopment 
•orthi*  vast  plan.  In  the  midst  of  thli  universal  deijrcssion,  men's 
cyea  are  turned  towards  your  m:ijcsty ;  they  aro  already  rui«ed  to 
you,  sire,  with  confidence*  and  hope  ;  but  »uftcr  me  to  oUaervo  to 

twir  majesty,  that  in  all  tho  succoases  of  life,  there  i»  notlij.-.i,' 
ke  tlie  ma^cal  effect  of  the  first  iustant ;— so  loug  as  its  inilu- 
ence  lasts,  every  thing  depends  on  liira  who  chooses  to  act. 
Minds  struek  with  asloninhment  are  incapable  of  rolleclinD ;  and 
erevy  thing  yields  to  the  impulse  of  the  cbarm  which  (hey  fear,  or 
hy  which  Ihey  aro  attractrd.  Be  plcasud,  sirc,  to  receive  with 
fhvour  the  exprossion  of  my  gratitude  for  llio  seutiineaUi  whioli 
your  majesty  baa  testified  towards  ne.  If  I  have  still  any  wish 
to  form,  It  is  ftnr  the  continoation  of  a  happiness,  of  which  I  shall 
fthrays  be  woTthji  in  eonseQucuce  of  tlw  value  which  I  attadi  to 
it" 

It  was  not.  tbea.  the  Emperor  of  Russia  who  prevailed  uixm 
Sweden  to  take  up  arms  against  Napoleoo.— It  w  as  himself— lum- 
•elf  alone,— who  frresistlbly  compelled  the  prince  to  throw  himself 
anoonff  his  eoeroies.  In  doing  so,  tlie  nriooe  merely  did  what  Na- 
poleon desired ;  and  the  latter  wished  it.  because  Sweden  having 
given  him  no  motive  for  directly  attacking  her,  he  saw  no  other 
wtiy  of  ci'gaining  the  mastery  of  the  prince's  fortunes,  but  by 
placing  aim  among  the  number  of  his  enomiea,  whom  he  looked 
Vpon  aa  already  cotiqaerrd.  without  suspecong  thai  he  was  going 
to  fbrr»  then  at  last  to  conquer  himselr  Meanwhile,  still  wish- 
ing to  deceirc  the  prince,  he  made  propocals  to  him.  The  prince 
mswered  them  by  Uw  roHowiug  letter,  the  bearer  of  which  was 
Bf.  Signeal:— 

**  Notes  liave  just  reached  ne  ;  and  I  cannot  refttun  from  ex- 
presahig  myself  oo  tlie  subject  of  them  to  jour  imperial  masBsty, 
wKb  sal  the  ftankness  which  hekmgs  to  my  chairaeter.  when 
the  wishes  of  the  Swedish  people  called  ma  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  1  hoped,  in  leaving  nance,  that  I  should  always  bo  abk) 
to  reeonefle  mr  personal  off^tioos  with  the  interests  of  my  new 
eountrr.  My  heart  cherished  the  hope  that  it  might  identify  itself 
with  the  lentimeots  of  this  people,  at  the  same  time  pres«r\-ing 
the  remembrance  of  its  first  attachments,  and  oeN'er  losing  sight 
of  the  glory  of  France*  nor  Its  sincere  attachment  to  your  majesty 
—an  attachment  fbuoded  on  a  brotlicrbood  in  arms,  which  had 
been  distmguishod  by  so  many  ereat  actions.  It  was  with  this 
hope  that  1  arrived  in  Sweden,  i  found  a  nation  generally  attach- 
ed to  France ;  but  still  more  to  its  own  liberty'  and  la  wo :  — jeaknts 
of  your  friendship,  sire,  but  not  desirous  of  ever  obtaining  it  at 
the  expermc  of  its  honour  and  its  independence.  Your  majesty's 
mmister  chose  to  disregard  this  national  fpeling,  and  ruined  every 
thing  by  his  arropince :— his  communications  oore  no  marks  of 
that  respect  which  crowned  heads  owe  each  other.  While  fulfil- 
ling, accorditig  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  passions,  the  intentions 
oT  your  majesty.  Baron  Agguier  spoke  like  a  Roman  orooonaul, 
without  recollecting  that  he  was  not  addressing  himaelr  to  slaves. 
This  minister,  then,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  distrust  which 
Sweden  began  to  show  as  to  your  majesty's  intentions  with  rerard 

Ki  her ;  subsequent  events  [the  invasion  of  Sweden]  were  calcu- 
ted  to  give  it  new  weight  I  had  already  liad  the  honour,  sire, 
by  my  letters  of  the  19(h  November  and  8th  December,  )8I0,  to 
make  your  majesty  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Sweden,  and 
the  de^re  which  she  foH  to  find  in  your  puoasty  a  prelector.  She 
rotdd  attribute  your  majesty's  sUooce  to  nothing  but  unraeriled 
indifference ;  aiid.it  became  incun^nt  on  her  to  take  precautions 
again-it  the  stomi  that  was  ready  to  burst  on  tho  continent  Sire, 
mankind  has  ahrcody  suffered  biit  too  much.  For  twenty  years 
the  earth  has  been  deluged  with  huooan  blood  \  and  to  put  a 
period  to  these  suflSBrings  is  tite  only  thing  wantmg  to  complete 
fpta  majesty's  ghyj.  UTyour  majesty  desirn  that  the  king  should 
inliniatc  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  possibility  of 
an  accommodation,  f  augur  enough,  from  the  magnanimitr  of 
thit  monarch,  to  venture  to  assure  you«  that  he  will  give  a  wiilina 
em  to  oviertuTes  equitable  at  tho  same  time  for  your  empire  oiio 
fat  the  north.  If  an  event,  w  unexpected,  and  so  uraversally 
^srished  fbr,  could  take  jHaec,  with  what  blessings  would  the 
fiatipos  of  the  continent  bail  your  m  ajesty  I  Then  gratitude  would 
Im  inoeased  in  proportion  to  the  terror  they  now  feel  for  the  return 
at  a  scourge  whico  has  airpady  been  so  heavy  upon  liioni,  and 
111*  ravages  of  which  have  left  such  cruel  marks.  Sire,  one  of  the 
liappirist  moments  which  I  have  experienced  shiee  leavmg  France. 
was  mat  in  which  I  become  assured  that  vour  majesty  hod  not 
aJtogether  fhrgotteo  me.  You  hax'e  judged  rightly  as  to  my  foel* 
iDfi.  You  have  been  aware  how  deeply  they  must  have  been 
spoundcd  by  die  painful  pmspect  of  cither  seeing  the  interests  of 
Sweden  on  the  eve  of  bang  separated  from  those  of  Franee,  or 
«if  beinjr  oonstramed  to  sacrifice  the  intgrcsta  of  _a  country  by 


bom.  and  which  I  have  serred  ioithfiilly  ever  sinee  «y  chfldhoad. 
Every  step  I  take  in  Sweden,  the  Immogc  I  receive,  revives  in  my 
mind  those  bright  recoUactiooe  of  jfiwy  which  were  the  principal 
cause  of  nay  elevation ;  nor  do  I  disguise  from  myself,  that  Sweden, 
In  cltoo^iog  roe,  wished  to  pay  a  tnbuto  of  esteem  to  the  Freneh 
people." 

IVapoloon  Uumos  ell  the  world  for  Ids  reverses.  ,  When  he  has 
no  lunger  any  one  to  blame,  he  accuses  kia  dottiny  But  it  is 
hini»t,-lf  only  whcm  he  should  blame :  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  very  do^ertiun  on  tin;  part  of  his  allies,  which  hastened  his 
fall,  could  have  had  no  otiier  cauvo  but  liie  deep  wounds  ho  had 
inllictc'd  by  his  dvsiotic  pride,  and  Lin  arts  of  iiijiisiic<'.  He  was 
himMcir  the  oriciiiul  uuiiior  or  hi<t  inwlortuimd.  by  uutracing  ihoRO 
wlio  had  coutnbiitcd  to  hi.s  elevation,  it  w:u  his  own  hands  that 
coiiKUinmated  his  ruin  :  he  was,  m  all  the  stririnojs  of  the  term, 
a  political  suicide,  and  so  much  tiie  more  euiUy.  that  he  did  not 
dispose  of  himself  aloue,  but  of  France  at  tho  same  time. 


-which  f  have  been  adopted 

though  a  Swede  by  honow,  by  duty.  an4 


with  boundless  confidence.    Sire, 

y  religion.  I  Mill  iJeptify 

t  bemtiftd  France,  in  which  I  wai 


NO.  XII. 

BXTRACT  FKOSr  MAKCSCRIFT  OB8CRVATT0M8  0!f  KAPOLFON*B 
RUSS1AI4  OAJCPliGN,  BY  AN  ENCJJSH  OFFICER  OF  RANK. 

(See  p.  459.] 

Ha  VINO  examined  into  the  probabilities  of  S^gur's  allegation 
that  Bonaparte  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  up  his  winter- 
quarters  at  \Vitepak,  the  military  cosnmentalor  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Tho  Russian  army  at  Smolensk,  seeing  the  manner  in  wMch 
the  French  army  was  dispersed  in  eaotoooients  between  the  livere 
Dwina  and  Dnebter,  moved,  on  the  7th  of  August  towards  Rod* 
nei,  in  order  to  btat  up  thoir  nuarters.  They suoi«eded  in  surpite- 
uiK  thiXK;  of  Scbajtiiani,  and  did  liun  a  good  deal  uf  mischief  in  an 
attack  upon  Jukowo.  In  the  mean  time  Boitiay  de  Tol)y  woa 
alarmed  by  a  movement  made  by  the  viceroy  abmit  Souroj,  on 
the  Dwina ;  and  he  countermandeii  the  original  plan  of  operatiom, 
with  a  view  to  extend  his  right  flank  ;  and  foe  aome  days  after- 
ward, the  Russian  army  roaide  various  false  naovemcnta,  and  was 
hi  a  considerable  degree  of  confusion.  Whether  Napoleon's  plan 
was  founded  upon  the  march  of  the  Russian  army  fVom  aaaoleiisk, 
OS  supposed  by  SJgur,  or  upon  their  position  at  Smolensk,  in  the 
first  days  of  August,  he  eaxried  it  into  execution,  notwithstandinf 
that  march. 

"  Accordingly,  he  broke  up  hb  cantonments  upon  the  Dwma  oo 
the  10th  of  Aufust.  and  marched  his  army  by  dinerent  ookmns  by 
rxnpe  across  the  uont  of  the  Russian  anny.  from  these  canton* 
menta  to  Ranossna,  upon  the  Dnieper.  "The  false  movometif e 
made  by  the  Russian  army  from  the  7th  to  tlie  13th  of  Aufwit, 
prevented  their  obtaining  early  knowledge  of  this  march,  and  they 
were  not  in  a  situalkm  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  On  the 
oth«  hand.  Napoleon  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mie- 
caJculatod  movements  made  by  the  Russian  army. 

"  Being  arrived  at  Rassassna,  where  he  was  joined  by  DanwM, 
with  three  divisions  of  the  first  ooipa,  he  crossed  the  Dniepsr  on 
the  14th.  The  corps  of  Poniatowski  and  Junnt  were  at  the  sane 
time  moving  upon  Smoleosfc  direct  from  Mohilow. 

"  Napoleon  moved  forward  upon  Smolensk. 

"  Tho  garrison  of  that  place,  a  division  of  infhntry  under  Geae- 
ral  Newerofiskoi.  had  come  out  as  (kr  as  Krosnoi,  to  ohaerve  the 
movements  of  the  French  troops  on  the  left  of  the  Dnieper,  sup- 
posed to  be  odvancing  along  the  Dnieper  from  Oreha.  Mumt  at- 
tacked this  body  of  troops  with  all  his  cavalry ;  but  they  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Smolensk,  although  repeatedly  charged  in 
their  retreat  These  charges  were  of  little  avail,  however ;  nod 
tliis  o^ration  afibrds  another  instance  of  the  security  with  which 
good  infantry  can  stand  the  attack  of  cavalry.  This  division  of 
about  6000  infohtry  had  no  artificial  defence,  excepting  two  rows 
of  trees  on  each  side  of  Uie  road,  of  which  they  certainly  availed 
themselves.  But  the  use  mede  even  of  this  defenee  shows  how 
small  an  obetaele  will  impede  and  check  the  operations  of  the  ca- 
valrv. 

"  It  woaM  probably  have  been  more  advisable  if  Murot,  knovr- 
ing  of  tlie  movement  of  Poniatowski  and  Junot  directed  fhmi  Mo- 
hilow upon  Smolensk,  had  not  pushed  this  body  of  troops  too 
bard.  They  must  have  been  induced  to  dehiy  on  their  retreat,  in 
order  effectually  to  reconnottre  their  enemv.  The  fort  >#ould  tm- 
doubtedly  in  that  case  have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  Poniatowski 

"  On  the  17th  of  August,  Napoleon  assembled  the  wliole  of  the 
operatina  army  before  Smolenuc,  on  the  left  of  the  Dnieper.  B 
consisted  as  follows  :— 

The  cavalry,  under  Murat, 
Guards, 

DaTuoat, 

Ney, 

the  Viceroy, 

Poniatow«i, 

Janet, 


FiiBt  Corps. 
Third  Corps, 
Fourth  Corps, 
Fifth  Cofiw. 
Eighth  Corps, 


10,000 
47.000 
71.000 
89,000 
45,000 
86,000 
18,000 


9f7,000 

"  These  eene  had,  about  six  weeks  befbre,  entered  the  countiv 
with  the  numbers  above  stated ;  they  bad  had  no  mihtary  amur 
to  occasion  loss ;  yet  8£gur  says,  they  wore  now  reckoned  at 
185.000.  The  returns  of  the  8d  August  are  stated  to  have  given 
the  last  Bombers  only.  ..... 

"  The  town  hod  been  attacked  on  the  16th,  first,  by  a  batfabon, 
—secondly,  by  a  division  of  the  third  corps— which  trooi»B  were 
repulsed  In  the  mean  time,  Bogration  moved  upon  Katani.  upon 
the  Dnieper,  having  heard  of  Napoleon's  movement  from  the 
Dwina :  and  Barday  de  Tolly  having  authorized  the  resumption 
of  the  plan  of  <merations  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Russian  army 
had  broken  up  mma  Bmoletuk  on  tlie  I7th.  He  moved  thence  on 
tlie  16th.  along  the  right  of  the  Dnieper,  back  upon  Smolensk,  and 
immediately  remforoed  the  garrison.  He  was  folkmod  that  night 
by  Barelay  de  Tolly,  who  relieved  the  troops  under  the  commsnt^ 
of  Bagralioitj  which  were  in  the  town;  and  the  whole  Rnssiao 
army  was  collected  at  Smolenek,  on  the  rifht  of  the  Dniepea 


lOTB^IPIX. 


ti 


BHiifvd  dsriof  dni 


IB  nppoR  «K  UM  inopt  in 


*'  NcpolMa,  sftvrwaitiBf  OD  two  Volaek.  in  wpectttion  tlat 
JBuolsy  woiild  onMt  ^  Dniei»er,  and  moT»  <mt  orSmolenik,  to 
^Bfata  9eoefal  tattle,  stUuskiBd  the  town  on  the  iTlIi.  with  fai« 
whole  annf ,  end  was  repulBed  with  loat :  and  in  theeveninr,  the 
Rnariatt  twopa  woowiea  pcaietalon  of aU  the  ontnoate.  Bardajri 
howew,  withdrew  the  laniaon  in  the  night  of  the  mh,  and  de< 
•tfofed  the  bridges  of  comanDnieatien  between  the  ^eneh  and 
Che  town.  "Hie  enemy  croeeed  ttie  Dnieper  by  fordu,  and  obtained 
fiir  a  mowent  poeeiiion  of  the  ftuboim  called  Petenburg;,  on 
the  right  of  tliat  riirer,  but  were  driven  back.  The  Ruaeian  aftny. 
after  remamin^  aJidat  on  theright  of  tin  rirer  opposite  8molensfc| 
retised  on  the  raghtofthe  IWfa ;  and  the  Preneh  Uat  night  fepsired 
the  bridges  on  the  Dnieper. 

"  Befim  I  pioceed  fluther  with  my  narratiTe.  it  is  neeessaiy  to 
consider  a  liuio  tliis  meveoMnt  of  Napoleon<  wideh  is  greatfy  ad* 
mired  br  all  tlie  writers  on  the  suhiect.        . 

"  Whan  this  movement  was  undertaken,  the  oommunieataoo  of 
the  amiy  was  neeeMarilv  removed  altogotlier  from  the  Dwina. 
Instead  of  proceeding  fiom  Wflna  ana  Witepsk,  it  proceeded 
Aon  Wilaa  iqwn  Mioshi  uriMie  a  ci«at  manxine'was  flMMd. 
and  thence  apraas  the  Beresina,  upoaOrehaabd  the  Dni^Mr,  and 
tlience  upon  Smolensk.  Hie  consoqaonces  of  this  alteration  will 
appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  consider  of  the  retreat. 

'^  It  ia  obvioas,  thatthe  position  of  the  fneat  magazine  at  Ifinak 
nr  th»  oommanioations  of  the  army  necessarily  upon  the  wre- 
I.  and  eventually  withhi  the  inllaenoe  of  tbe  operations  of  the 
Russian  annies  from  the  southward.  Napoleon's  objects  by  the 
mtnemeat  might  have  been  three  i  First,  to  ibrcc  the  Russians  to 
ageneml  tatUa:  seooMttr,  to  obtain  possession  of  Smolensk. 
vrflhaiit  the  leas  or  the  delay  of  a  siege  {  tbinlly,  to  endeavoar 
a«iua  to  obtain  a  position  in  lear  of  the  Russian  aimy.  upon  their 
comawukationa  with  Moscow,  and  with  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Russian  ensure.  This  movement  it  nraeh  admired,  and 
aoitoUed  br  the  Russian  as  well  as  tlie  FYeneh  writeis  upon  this 
wai :  yet  if  «t  is  tried  by  tbe  only  tests  of  any  military  movement 
-Hts  ohiects  eoaipared  with  its  riou  and  diffleohieti,  and  its  sue- 
easa  cooQiaMNi  with  the  same  risks  and  dUfleuIties,  and  with  the 
paabahle  haaaids  and  the  probalily  succesiful  result  of  other 
asoveasants  to  attain  the  samo  otuoetSi— it  will  be  found  to  have 
Aiiad  oonapletely. 

"  The  risk  has  baonstatedto  eonsist,  (hat,  in  the  mareh  of  the  dif- 
ferent corps  from  their  cantonmenti,  on  the  Dwina,  to  Rassassna, 
on  the  Dnieper,  across  the  front  or  the  Russian  amiy,  withoat  the 
pnrteedoo  of  a  body  of  troops  fenwed  for  that  purpose ;  and, 
nest,  u  thfr  hazard  ineorrad  to  rmuikving  the  communication  of 
tfaa,aimy  from  WiUpsk  to  Minsk.  This  wffl  be  discussed  prea- 
•ntfar. 

''In  respect  of  the  Ihat  objeot.— that  of  bringhig  the  Russian 
armr  to  afsaoral  batile.»it  nrast^ie  obvious  to  everytiody,  that 
Iha  lert  of  Smolensk  and  tha  Dnieper  river  were  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Russian  araiy  when  fab  movement  vrns  completiMl. 
AHlNdgh.  thsraibre,  the  smonies  were  not  only  :n  sigfat,  but  within 
maakflC'ahotof  eaeh  otlMr,  it  was  impossible  ibr  Napoleon  to  btiof 
tha  paauy  to  an  action  on  ttaft  ground  without  his  consent ;  and 
as  the  ground  would  not  tave  been  ad^ntageous  to  the  Ruslian 
aimy,  and  an  unsuccessful,  or  even  a  donbtftd  result,  could  not 
Jmto  aavcd  Smolensk,  and  there  viras  no  obiect  sirfkiently  impo^ 
taot  to  kiduea  the  Russian  gsoeral  to  Incur  tJie  risk  of  an  nnsue- 
oamful  remit  of  ageneml  aotkm.itvrasnot^'oy  mobabki  hevraald 
move  into  the  trap  which  8€gnr  describes  as  hud  for  hbn. 

"  Neither  was  it  tikely  that  Napoleon  would  take  Smolensk  by 

S'  aasault  which  this  movement  might  enable  him  to  make  upon 
tplaoOb  He  bad  no  heavy  artlllerr.  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  take 
the  puee  by  stoim»  flrat,  by  a  tattaKon,  then,  67  a  divlskm.  and 
lastly,  by  the  whole  anoy.  Be  obtained  poasession  of  Smolensk 
at  last,  only  iMpeaase  tha  Ruasiaa  generaJ  had  made  no  previous 
ananr  .     -      .  _     .     . 


-.^  thooght  proper  to  evacuate  the  place  ;  and  notwithstanding 
tha  posillon  of  Napoleon  on  tha  left  of  the  Dnieper,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  take  the  place  br  stonn,  the  Russian  general  vrouU 
hove  .kepi  die  poaicaaion,  If  ho  eonld  either  have  mahitahwd  the 
position  of  hiaown  army  la  the  neishbourhoed,  or  could  have  sup- 
pliedthe  pkoe  adequatdy  beibro  be  retired  from  it 

''  The  poasosskm  of  the  place  dependad,  then,  on  the  position 
of  the  Russian  army ;  and  what  fUlows  wfll  show,  that  oUier 
ineasures  and  movemenla  than  thnse  adopted  were  better  oalea- 
iated  to  dislodge  the  Russian  army  from  Sroohmsk, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  Ifapoleon's  arrival  at  Smo- 
lensk, he  had  gained  six  marches  upon  his  enemy.  If  Napoleon, 
•vrbm  he  crossed  the  Dnieper  at  Raasamna,  had  maaked  8mo- 
Imski  and  marched  direct  upon  any  point  of  the  Dnieper  above 
that  plaoe,  he  could  have  poaUMl  Unuelf  with  Ms  whole  army 
upon  the  cpmmunieations  of  Us  enaasy  with  Moeeow ;  and  his 
en^ayeeuld  scarcely  have  attempted  to  pass  acroas  his  Aont.  to 
seek  the  road  by  Kalouga.  Barclay  must  have  gone  to  the  north- 
wanl,  evaeuahns  or  leaving  Smolensk  to  iu  AUe,  and  Nanoleon 
might  have  coottBued  Usmamhupon  Bfoseow,  keeplhtMi  posi- 
tion coostsntly  between  Ms  enemy  and  his  commumeaQoBa  with 
that  city,  and  with  the  southaro  praviaoea  The  fble  of  Smolensk 
cottU  not  have  been  doobtfhl. 

Here,  then,  a  different  mode,  even  upon  tin  aama  plan  of 
manmuvring.  wouM  b«ve  oroduoed  twoof  fihethree  objecti  wMch 
Napoleon  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  -view  by  theso  movements, 
jwt  these  were  not  ttaonly  movements  hi  Ms  pow«r  at  that  lime. 
The  Yiomoy  is  sta^d  to  have  been  at  Aounj  and  Vem.  If.  hi- 
ateadof  moving  bv  Ma  right,  Napoleon  had  moved  br  Ms  left,  and 
brought  the  Brst.  iifUi.  and  eigiA  oorpa  flom  tha  Dnieper  to  fbrm 
the  resenre  X  and  had  marched  ftom  Somaj  upon  any  point  of 
«i«  VIV«  Dnieper,  he  wonld  aquaHy  have  pat  hfansair  In  the  rear 
^  his  enemy,  and  In  a  poMUon  to  act  nwn  Ms  ooraaaualeatione. 
He  would  hare  aifeoted  thia  obieel  wilhfraatereeftahi»,  if  be 
W  vaotnnil  to  asova  tha  tet  and  tta  filh  and  alghih  eerpa 


tinwh  tha  fffli'stiT  flp  Ufp% 
mt^^nt  there  wwudJw 
Rapoleoo's  manoeovrei 


tij/p  eoemj^tjAlmtJoa ; 


upw 


beoausoHwa  ccna  wnsyd  jsafo 
all  i«si«id  Smokmiik,' bd^.  jKa  8*^^  fvamak  eonld  km 
known  of  their  aKivement»in  lisp  manner  m  NaRelaen  paaaas  tha 
Dideper  and  aifived  at  JBooKilanidL  witbout  their  ksowMgik  Br 
either  c^these  modes  or  proceedinf,  Napoleon  wooU  haws  pui  oil 
bis  enemy  ftom  thair  communlcatMns.  would  have  nldimwl  theaa 
to  flght  a  battle  to  regain  theae  commoniralinns.  and  in  all  piehn 
bilitjr  Smolensk  woiud  have  Adien  into  Ms  hands  wilhoiA  kaa, 
with  iU  buildings  anUiw-ran  olyaet  of  tha  laat  coaaaqaaDee  im  tha 
event  of  the  cattpugn. 

" Either  of  theselaBt madea  of 
baen  sbotter  by  two  inarches  than  the 
aimy  upon  Ramaasna.** 


^'^^'iralti* 


NO.  XHL 
[ABU  ON  xm  oiKPAiaK  or  isu,  wx  cMrtAm 

FBIROLB,  or  TSS  BOT AL  SHOOaWRa. 

I8m  p.  MM.} 

Thb  ibllowhig  obaorvations  were  hastihr  made,  at  a  1 , 

much  iiublic  interest  was  excited  by  the  various  acwuta  01  the 
eampalign  of  18  tS,  edited  by  sovend  iudividMBli»  all  clainMOg  tha 
peculiar  distinction  of  having  been  dictated  by  Napoleon,  at 


ton  under  his  immediiUc  direction.  WJlh  some  shsht  exoeptiaoat 
umI  occasiooal  anecdotes,  theyneariy  conespond,  aa  mr  aa  ra- 
latea  to  the  military  details.*  The  Kh  mlumo  of  tha  MeoBowa  of 
Nap(rfeon,  publisliod  by  0*Maara,  fa  perhaps  the  odfiiial  mm 
which  the  greatest  pari;  of  the  other  produe^  ions  are  dernnsd.  it  m 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  tare  hoeii,  toax^otain  eoctaat, 
cocnpoaed  by  Bonaparte. 

Tboae  works  have  had  one  pellicular  olaaet^lhe  deftnoa  of  aa 
n&fbrtonato  and  great  man.  Hie  iodlvidual.  nomavat,  is  alwnja 
held  up  to  view ;  the  actions  are  snflened  or  strengthened  to  aiiit 
this  puipoee,  and  in  the  extonsiun  of  this  d|^0U  w  vspuIMmb  of 

his  own  oiBeen,  and  a  strict  a4heronc«  to  fWn.  am  oof "^ 

sacrificed.  The  inililary  AatiiMs  of  tbe  caapvaM:n  have 
unanswered :  whilst  the  -^'ounded  booour  and  fiiiDa  of  his  flaoa* 
mlii  have  called  for  somn  coupter-statem^its,  which  throw  oan- 
OQs  light  on  the  whole  campiugn,  and  on  (he  madiinery  of  a  aya* 
tem  which  so  Ipnf  alarmed  uni  world.  These  last  are  Inlla  knows 
in  Britain. 

Whoever  has  mruaed  the  mass  of  ropiUxy  works  fay  Fi«Bch< 
fleeia,  most  of  them  a^y  written,  and  many  artfiiur  o 
must  fed  how  much  they  toad  to  cnconraga  a  pecnfiar 

natlonalsupefiorfTyinr'anginindBiiaaeaBOlrywhesei.-, 

own  military  wrvks  ttn  read,  tn  those  works  they  never  findc 
French  army  beaten  in  the  field,  without  aoma.plausiUe  neaneo ; 
or,  as  Las  Cases  terms  it,  Ivol.  S.  p,  Jt.l  *'a.£«QcurrMioe  of  ma* 
heard-of  fatalities,"  to  account  for  it  Di  ' 
soldiers,  tiUs  has  an  eflbct  of  the  meet  poi  ,. 

Ortet  care  appears  to  have  l;icen  tonai  la  iiiMe  varioas  __ 
to  meet  the  aecusatioua  of  miutaiy  msn  leipec^K  the  dismwirtmi 
and  employment  of  the  F^mch  army,  whsta  a  wuLis  amnittod, 
the  error  is  at  least  transftmd  from  Bonapann  Jto  tbn  incapadto 
or  remissness  of  his  generals.  The  taleats  aai  aanour  of  the  &» 
ish  commanders  are  rated  at  a  low  state :  tbeir  inccsss  auribntad 
more  to  chance  than  to  mihtaiy  skiH,  and  the  fanpoitant  seauft  of 
the  tattle,  less  to  the  rourage  of  the  Bcftirii  troona,  lliaa  to  the 
opportune  arrival  ofthe  Prussians,  whom  they  aOage  to  hava  saves 
the  British  army  fhim  destruction,  wtat  arc  now  tamsed  libemi 
fcleas,  seem  to  rave  made  it  a  fltshlOn  to  assert,  and  glta  eradsnca 


to  thisse  accounts ;  and  It  is  no  unoonunon  oocamooe  to  1 

with  BngUshoion  vrao  doubt  the  glory  and  siioeeaa  of  their  t 

trymen  on  Uiat  eventf\i]  day.  A  wounded  spirit  of  fhctioo  has 
eontribntcd  to  this  feeling,  and  in  the  uidulgence  of  its  own  gmli- 
iKatioo,  and  under  the  mask  of  patriotam,  eodeavonind  to  throw 
a  doubt  over  the  military  acbieveinents  of  our  oounttymen,  aai|efly 
laid  hoM  of  any  faults  or  nflures,  paUJ&tiug>  at  the  same  tnna, 
thoae  of  their  enemies,  and  often  ginog  thatunpUcit  beiaf  to  thu 
gaihled  aeeounts  of  tiie  French.  wMch  they  deny  to  Iho  ' 
and  manlv  deapateh  of  a  British 

Them  doea  appear  in  this  a  de 
jeahwsy  of  our  country's  honoorv  .... 

lions,  wMohother  nations,  ourrivals,  CI  

No  man  eonM  perraade  a  FVenchmao  .that  f t  was  ^ 

wMch  has  eonquered  hi  almost  every  tattle,  from  Crasar,  down  fa 
Waterloo;  and  k  fa  impossible  to  fbrgdt  ttat  eatiooal  pcida. ao 
hoHMraUa  to  tta  French  name,  which  could  make  their  uoibrla- 
nato  emigranta  even  forget  for  a  while  their  own  distreiMs.  In  tta 
alovy  wmoh  crowned  tta  arms  of  <ta  RepabBeans  at  that  Rmrola- 
tioa  wMeh  dravo  them  fWmi  their  tames. 

Tta  British  works  on  tta  eampaign,  with  one  exe«ptioo  [BattrJ 
an  incompleto  productions,  written  by  pertoot  Qnaoqaalntod  wits 
military  amirs,  and  hast9y  eompoeetf  or  time  malmiafa,  eooeeted 
fiom  Imperitat  aoaraea.f^ 

*  Uv.  is.  M^mojrea  Hfatoriouea  da  NaaaleoOb  I^ndoo,  Sir  WL 
PfaBips,  1830.— Montholon.  MGmoims  da  Napoleon.  Ooltani.  Losh 
doD,  i89S.'Las  Cases ;  Lonoon.  51  va]s.-4i«irgBBd.  War  of  lUM. 
London,  ittM.— Many  paasaaes  m  tlwsc  wades  wiD  ha fbond  vMa 
parallel  J  for  fa»tanoe.  MnnttakMi,  vol.  il  p.  9f^-m^  with  U^  Is. 
p.  43.  Grooeby,  page4,  desknates  these  worjks  torn  fit. 
as  containing,  dm  Instructions  et  dee 
momrements lrMifinah$l,*'  dtc.  " 


ordna  ■  aapfioaSa ; 
ftc,  also,  "desi 


nees,  des  bypothM  nitas  aprfes  ooop:'^  sea  also  p.  9t. 
ta  Mys,  withjostioQ,  of ttase  autbots  1  ''Ooa hiSSdiM  qui 
snadent  (lue  raurSole  de  flone  d'ua  gcandhommo,  ea  |ea  # 
on  moment,  lea  a  transfonnS  en  d^imwwsahles  aolpii  ' 

voyant  pas  qaMo  eclat  d*aniprttnt  qui  ne  sa  reOechit  aw  i 

d'aitfies  oonnus,  sor  ancuns  seninsatefnenf,  imaaitqa'hi 

fblre  reasortir  U  presomptuense  Imperioadaa  jmameBto  41^  piD- 
MMOent" 

t  Tta  b«nt  aeooant  of  ita  MBipalia  iftbv  aa>( 


Affwsax. 


^m 


IntfeM 


HiwiAHVfpai  to  Mftjw  Ibi  i 

MtHWUStW 

okibad  lb  ^  MK  «rto  mmptftj 

Uieqffl 

UdwlMlecorpt.011^ 
id  and  woonditaia  a 


one  ^rteiM  fi 


oomptft 

pioc*r»ouj 
meoanti 


!  ima|fne  imiAt  tUnv  an: 


inBtlted  hot  iboie  ffan  fifty  or  ttii^  m«o 


above  the 

elaim,  dorinf  a  loiu  period  ofeljrht  yean,  the  pnJio  of  bavjoc  auo- 
eetefUffir  eotftended  %lth  troopi  of  (he  flvt  mUitarrirawerlA  Eu- 
rope ;  while  oar  mimtn  have  (Uroated  the  palm  of  valour ;  and 
eur  o0eeri.  with  leai  tnimpeteo  dani^  tban  their  boasted  maff- 
diab.  have  ebown  aa  (feat  miUtarr  tkill ;  and  oiir  armiea,  in  the 
oiomeot  of  vietorjr,  a  ipirit  ofnuoiaitttr  and  modenOiottt  not  ftn- 
viefithr  evfoeed  bf  Omr  antafiHiitts. 

In  the  fbuowiof  obeervatlona.  it  k  not  pretended  that  aiur  new 
natter  can  be  civon  on  a  lulueet  already  so  much  ducuaeeo ;  stiD 


Brigbt  aiiiodot  lo  iMiit  0.000  meik  .... 

nlMan  Oeooril  XHIit.  who  commanded  on  the  Ufa* 
eu^,  hftd  SILOO*  netf.  afterward  innaeDted  to  tt^ff 
however;  iDduded  toe  Sarow.-  [Mufluoc,  .p.  1-f .] 

e  itmenMa  had  haiMdiatelf  acraea  to  afrt  lo  oonoed  t  hot 

fipdA  wh<t  we  have  nentloqed.  bad  IftpeieoQ  eoneentnted  mM 
pkca  alLiele  oothe  UK  4i»u,  which  fie  eayf  irae  poeaibie  for  Mp 


have  iooe,— (Moochdlon.  v.  iL  p.  981 ;  tiv.  Ix.  d.  OSlT-fpd  ad- 

bto  Qellium,  it  is  ceitainlr  nioqable  {le  miahi  mw 

the  moA  important  iMulta  {  iqr  the  Pnnce  of  Oranfe. 

united  htt  tioojn  at  Ath,  Uooa,  and  Touniaar,  waa  iM 

have  oorered  Bnufele,  and  iwni  have  either 

p,  or  fbnned  a  juaetion  wkh  the  Pniniaa 

__^      __-  mtelljcenoa  of  Napoleon  havim  landed  at 

Cannee  on  tlie  lat  JlCarch,  readied  Bruaaele  ra  tiw  Mb-  Peepan- 
tiona  were  pnnediately  nmde  for  the  defeoeo  of  tbo  eoiuitnr. 
The  BritlM  tioope  uodwOeneral  CUntoD  eonoentiated.  with  f 


mpcrior talbnt in prafltL^ ^__ 

to  their  oppooenta,  whicA  nufht  well  be  acconnted  ibr.  aa  ariabc 
float  the  a^uatium  in  which  they  were  relatively  plaerd.   In  order 


thair  mlatakee,  baa  beto  attributed 
'"  well" 


to  judge,  ibr  inttknee.  of  (ha  credit  fiven  to  Napoleon,  of  ha»i 
•oiprfBed  their  armiea  In  their  cantooroentt,  it  ii  neoeaiary  to 
aw^re  of  the  itate  of  both  countnea,  (France  and  Belgiun,)  ~ 
tiie  uioeets.  beaidee  the  mere  watcmoc  of  the  fiontiera.  to  wl 
the  atteolion  of  th»  allied  eomouuuieB  vraa  necoMrily  directed 

to  tlio  oommencemcnf  of  the  war,  and  wiiDat  it  miay  be 

I  aa  stfll  io  some  meoraro  doabtfUl. 


prenous 

Fnnee.  u  iTweD  kDbwbrb7ott1the~9(^^  fraatjor.  atudded 
%vitb  fortreuei-  Beiiium,  on  the  conuiry,  ia  now  defeneeleaa. 
The  num4ro««i  fbrtreaiea  in  the  Low  Countrioe,  eo  celebrated  in 
our  fbrmtf  want,  bad  been  diamantlad  in  the  rei(o  of  the  Emperar 
Joeeph :  and  their  cbatniction  oompleted  by  the  Frepeh  when 


cumaloocea  plhced  t&o  two  paitiet  ia  very  diflerefit  aituatiooa  bath 
^.  ..  .M.^    _-.  .     ^^  canyini  into  eieeii' 


met  had  maintaiood  their  owa  criebnted 
fbitreaaes :  eitendioc,  on  ^t  pait  cd*  the  frontMr.  I 
to  Phinpvule,  and  which  had  beoo  put  into  a  atate 
during  the  war  m  die  preoedioc  ^eer>  (liv,  is.  p.  10  :>- 
every  facittty  lor  the  confantntion  and  fivmatipo  of 
allbrding  a  supply  of  artiUary,  and  every  requisite  ibr  , 
Aeld,  and  for  eoooeafiiy  tlieir  na9veii{ent»-1iartifliikrly 


£  reach  oisanization  of  their  naiupal  guaiu.  wUd 
Ltter  iromedrntoiy  to  take  Uie  aaowoa  diitiee«  or  rel 
copy  the  wtpoite  aloDf  the  nootlers  ;-"«odi  waa 


relieve  and  oo- 
1^  relative 


Mtualjon  of  the  iioataeni  at  tW  period  of  Napoleon'a  reQtfBfiom 


^Iba. 

TllJD 

Belfiaa 
S>n«on 


piindiml  fatreaaea  on  the 
.J  ahueea  and  jMndatiwB  of 
evident ;  aod  deeidpd  vpoa* 
A  commitMi  of  BKuah  eo- 


. -.  eoiwiyed  in  enanHOlnf  the  ooentry  fet  that  tar- 

poae,  but  only  the  fenerai  plane  and  npotts  had  bean  pranared, 
when  Booapatta's  andden  return  and  nmid  advance  apoiiPaiii^ 
and  the  prebqhw  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  tm  wv.  caiiBd  Ibr  ex^ 
oeditioas  and  knniediate  oteaiia  of  denoea.  The  dedaialiuaof 
tbo  Comfrna  of  yienaa.  of  Uie  tsUi  March,  reachrd  Peiia  oa  the 
aamo  day  he  ainTod  thore,  wfaieh  mnal  have  oanvineed  him  he 
would  not  be  allowed  qujjetnr  to  repoesest  \tt»  throne. 
It  may  he  woU  supeoaed.  that  the  feilera  inpraaaion  in  Balcium 


was.  that  he  woiua  loae  no  time  to  endsavow  to  vevain  a 
which  he  eoqsidersdaaahiMMt  part  of  Frenee }  Important  to  tma 
iKaa  the  rasoorres  k  would  have  alBirded,  and  perhapa  afUl  nora 
ao,  as  it  wouU  deprive  his  enemiee  of  ao  eonvenieat  a  baae  of 
oMrafeions,  for  the  paapentioo  ofthe  BieaoB  ibr  attaekinR  FVanoe. 
The  discontent  in  Beurium,  and  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
RhJDB,  also,  aAoQiat  the  Sanm  trbopa  who  faU  semsd  to  Ua 
army,  was  kaawa.-HtAy.  iz.  pi».  A-OLl  The  mutinoae  spoit  of 
these  troops  appeared  to  be  in  concert  with  the  movaaieots  ofthe 
Fraooh  ioioea  «n  toe  uootieir;  eo  mnoh  eo;^  that  thev  were  dia>- 
anned  and  sent  to  the  rear.— [Mu£Bioff.  p.  9.  J  la  the  Jbrnier,  tbf 
diMODteiit  was  Mutifsalailjr  fiivoored  br  dv  nBmber  of  French 
oOoemand  aoidieKa,  who  had  been  discharied  aa  anens  flam  the 
Fieaoh  amy,  in  adndi  thcr  had  aerved  nearly  sfaiaa  the  Ro- 
vohiUun,  and  now  cave  themselves  little  cars  to  conceal  their  real 
MaUMla  a^  afiadmaants.  Tlio  fliffat  of  Lode  ftom  Lisle, 
l^rpofb  Fiandaif ,  added  la  this  Jbetinr  hi  Bekfcim--siieh  appeared 
to  be  the  pvBvaiUnf  spirit  Theftroe  theBrtnshaadtoheMltin 
i)heck,  and  radst  an  invaalan,  amoanted  only  to  MOO  or  TOOO  men, 
4Bder  (Aa  oOian  af  Sir  Ttwoas  Qrahain.  oonaiatfaif  chiefly  of 
tewribd  battalima,  haatihr  collected,  a  treat  portioo  of  our  beat 

C  da  W.«  nbHabad  at  Stalnrd,  ifllT.  and  ia  attributed  to  Baron 
Muifling.  It  does  honour  to  lb  illttstiiouaaatbor,  fiom  ita  candmv 
and  aaaiinaB.  thongh  ha  naturally  wiAaa  to  dva  more  effect  to 
tire  ftuaiaa  attadi  an  the  loth,  than  waa  octitdllv  the  case  t  that 
is,  se  brinp  them  tato  aadoo,  with  tbdr  whole  ibree,  coinsidara- 
tlar  tito  eiiiir  hi  the  iif. 


atranr  eoouf  h  to  have  < 
Allen  back  on  AntweiP. 
General  Udst.   tlie  mJ 


IRes.  aaar  Atb,  Mooa,  and  Touroay :  and  tbeae  ifbees.  with 

rprea,  Cfhcot,  and  Oudenarde,  ware  oroeredto  be  putm  a  ctata  oi 

_e%oce  coosistantly  with  the  exkeoco  ofthe  mooMiit.    T^o  eflbct 

this,  evair  use  was  made  of  what  raaiaioed  <if  tha  old  farao^- 

—    New  works  ware  added,  and  ad' 


great  ayatren  of  deleaee  in  that  country , 
the  level  of  sooae  oaaal,  w  the  sea 


Ivan 


antafe  waa  takn  af  Uio 
I-,.  whM^  ia  •enertUy  lipdsr 
iww,  w  .w,  w^.  and  eaoaroMeaiiy  ca^alda  of 
beinc  inundated.   The  shiioes  wUdi  commanded  the  famndBHone 
were  covered  by  atranc  vsdoobts.  ... 

Tha  fanmdatioo  of  ^  countiy  near  the  eea.  adnuta  of  fadn 
made  In  two  ways.  Ths  eanale  or  iivni  are  oalna  ioc  ma  Aeai 
watan  of  the  country  to  Qw  sea.  Tho  sniee  latea  are  ommd  Ibr 
its  eoress  at  h)w  water,  and  ahnt  to  prevent  the  inpan  at  Ore  aalt 
water  at  the  return  of  the  tide.  Itis  atident,  therafim,  that  we 
OQuU  have  laid  the  oouDtry  under  water,  and  aa  oovered  their  mr 
treasea  on  two  or  ihree  sidea,  which  wodld  prevent  the  noceastty 
of  their  havinff  lane  ganiaona  to  defend  them.  2  But  toU  water 
hnrndat^  raijiathaacilfarseverelynan.andit  waa  dalanained 
ody  to  employ  it  as  a  hut  reaqnree ;  and  hi  tireneah  fime  the 
sliuee  fates  were  merely  kept  uiut  to  prevent  Urn  apaaa  of  the 
R«ah  water,  wfuch  u  that  wet  season  sooa  acriimniatwt  j  and  tha 
ireeh  water  imimdathw  only  doetroyad  the  ctope  ef  one  eeaecn. 

About  40,000  lahonrore.  edled  in  by  raqdaMaDne  on  the  «n«Btoy, 
ware  daiy  emd^ed  on  the  warka,  hi  edditioa  to  the  worfcinr 
parties  Alfniahed  by  the  tvoons.  The  nMessair  artillery  arid  ataree 
were  supplied  ftom  Bngland  and  Holland.  TVoope  anlvad  daily, 
aid  ware  immarfialdy  moved  to  tiw  fontieis.  where.  Rom  the 
movecaaots  that  won  oonetantly  takhut  ptaae,  it  is  prebsido  that 
cxaMeialedaetJoantawareiranBmittedto  the  oneasy.  Bytheea 
viforoat  and  prompt  nwaaursa,  eonfidenoe  became  rastored— the 
panic  amoofat  the  pet^  of  Beldma  waa  removed— they  akw 
that  their  oomitiT  was.nol  to  to  di«ii up.witfaMta 
jri^t ifaBedthe  wavmhic.  and  sflenoOd  the  disaftoted    In f 


than  a  month,  aoet  ofthe  ftontiBr  places  won  saft  fiop  €  cmp- 
de*maia. 

The  Dnka  of  HTdUngtoa  had  anived  at  Bmaeels  ftom  Vienna 
early  16  Anil,  and  hnmediatdy  iosbeetdl  tha  ftontier  and  the  Ibi^ 
trassae ;  slier  whin,  he  agreed  on  a  plan  of  aperationa  with  tha 
PraasiaaB,  by  wbieh  they  Coocentnted  their  troops  dlaag  the 
Samfare  aid  Ifeuae,  occnpymg  Charlerd,  Nomtnr,  and  Liefa,  ao 
to  bo  hi  conmunicatien  with  Ids  left.   The  Firasdaas  had  re* 


paired  the  Woika  round  Gdogne,  wbieh 


thoir  oognnittnioa- 


Qoos  with  Prussia,  and  nve  than  a  tttc-du-poiAt  on  tha  Rhine, 
of  JuHen  afifaaded  tha  ocoimai! 


oooin 

itfc 

The  anmlt  IhrHese  of  Jiilten  affcaded  tha  ocoimaad  of  the  Roar 
ottthoaaaaeHna.andtheyheldMaaatrichton  tlM  tower  Mmm. 
It  was  importont  tooccupy  Liege  and  Ifanaor,  LhoMtb  their  ioill- 
ftoatiana  bad  .been  destr«>yad.  They  aflbHed  a  ftdlity  to  Oct 
rapidly  on  dtlwr  side  of  toe  Meuse,  and  a  ebqice  of  the  stronc 
podtiMw  aioDf  tha  banks  of  that  river.  The  disafibetfoil  In  tha 
piwinesa  on  the  Rhine,  whkh  had  baeartoBnQy  added  to  Pnn- 
da,  was  ooaddared  even  greater  than  mBelgiam.  Thaftrtreesot 
Ltfiaaibuuig  waa  the  great  key  wmeh  Pnissia  MMOesoad  Ibr  their 
iwasoifaliBW :  and  her  intarret  woaid  have  led  her  to  make  that 
her  depot  luad  base  of  operationa  ftn-  dM  faivaaiob  of  Prklioe ;  but 
besidee  being  ao  Air  dtotant  from  Braaaels,  that  armies  occnpying 
such  distant  points  cuold  ncA  act  In  eone^.the  raads  in  that  part 
of  tlie  coonlnr,  between  the  Meose  ana  the  Moselle,  were  m  a 
state  almoet  fmpracdeable  fbrartfllary.  and  ibr  the  fenerai  com- 
munication of  an  army.  On  the  other  nand,  the  roads  and  eom- 
municaitinna  to  oreaa  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  are  good,  the  town 
itself  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  deltecejand  have  baoome'lhc  be«| 
and  safest  Una  of  eomomDleatioff.  Refbrenea  to  fas  map  wiD 
aluddato  these  Obaervations,  and  show  that  the  cantonments  of 
die  Prnaslans,  alonir  the  flambre  and  Menae,  eodded'tbem  to  act 
hi  concert  with  our  army  {  to  cover  thdr  lino  of  eoramudcatiun 
with  Prussia ;  and  to  move  repidir  Into  thaprovlnce^  of  the  Mo- 
aon»,  in  tlie  event  of  the  enemy  advancing  nom  Mrt2.|- 

llie  Rusdana  were  to  have  come  into  toe  liAq  at  Mayanee,^ 
they  did  not  reach  the  Rnne  until  June,  and  then  only  the  1 
corpai  so  that,  fiir  the  present,  a  gap  ekiftad  from  the  Pniaaiao  1 
at  Dioant,  to  the  Austro-Bavarian  right  at  fbinbdm.  ^ .   . 

It  was  an  important  omect  to  cover  Bnissels  :  aid  it  is  tp  be 


*  It  is  wau  remarked,  in  Uv-  h-  p.  180,^"  Gee  details  eq  apra^ 
tient  pins  S  rhistdM  da  duMvia  ragkneot  qui  fhlaidre  fjofrale 


>» 


'  Poplifet,  pb.  ifT,  speakaif  af  ebafget,  eays,--"  B'Os  marehenC, 

a  la  baNOettOi  ae  a'eati|a^an  simnlaere  o*atta(ioe:  ibi  ne  la  eioi- 

'  Avao  catto  d*un  eMnaml  quHb  eraignent  d'aborder, 

'I*  ae  aenlant  aooa  deibnee  rontre  see  coups,  et  run  da 

_^  ,    .   preadhkfUfiaavaatd'an  vedr  am  maina."— Boeh  is 

the  case  fa)  all  ehaims. 
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that  it  10  about  fifty  ndlea  diatant  ftom  these  Mtremapoiots  s  and 
that  ft  was  neeessart  to  fuara  the  entry  miiaD  Franca  by  Tournay, 
Mom.  and  OhnlarM:  and  abo  to  prevent  GAeat.  a  very  hnpor 


t  The  idt  water  loandatlob  could  beniiiec  4t  ahent,ao  ao  to 

»C*ter.  .    «     . 

desultory  attack,  Ibr^tbo 


plana  tha  Gbaat  Square  five  feet  tmdar  water 

•  Buebi  however,  oooid  .on&  ba  a.desul    . 
chonss^e  by  CTiarlam  and  ^vat  was  the  nearest  entry 


& 


France  on  tfata  side..  Ilia  .country  fins  t|ds  toMayapea  waa  , 
nearly  impraetieable  6r  largo  aduM.   Goad  soadi  hanpa  oiaoa 

beanmacw  tlnudiit. 


tatMkn,BvBMil(iitti^itnlLMf.  ftg anMrUBii cf all 
ojiiB  dwirtt  pointg,  with  th*  dfnmltr  a  nMBIir^  trooc«.  pw 
UadvlTc**UTBndartOlmT.i'«>uAafnIaii[H9faciplHn  wbj 


Uodvlr  ci^mtmS  vtOlmr.  ■>«  i 


In  fft«rr  Doini  ofnMr.la  immil  flWB  ■  IsiwlrT 
Df  thii  clir.  tat  <ha  onfld  anbbi  dmo  hr  riinK^ 
alaflt.  nvDiibBrWtllfiiJMiudMirCclniinii- 
in  uao  inivsLfl  tiivivt  fq  prMeMrc  rhar  fjfiM  oro^craEiofi, 
na  bjCcilocn  mrhPnnifii  (]w  Dlhrr  with  England,  br 
li» whi^ndUw ini>di«r>o««]*iJlinflTloBbin6oDr  ThCi 
It  nitr  U"P  lw«l  Uh>  uiud  nhj  Quatj*  Bni  Bnd  Li^nj 


jnlrucambiinlT  'tW  pHMgu'oii  liig  dilfJmiit  imAoT 

■ppmcb  MP  IH  Ftvnrfl  nniilin  had  boea  mttnuifWReaniw 
tndi  Mai  or  Hmii  et.  J«ii.«  Waiiii)«i.in*niificdarlriJiid 
no  [Rcaitloa  «mm  la  banbfnsritM.lviiUeruiAB- 

"tkwmMmntiwwtoliMtwJon  IbnmrS^a^Mma 

tha  bhI  sf  M■Iri^  U  wUdi  ptrM  Un  Inxm.  cannad  nini  Ms- 
nla,  kad  onkn.  afl*  makini  du  nnirun.  and  rinlnriiii  Iha 
MJ|ai»!btU*>>BlUlbadi«Coiinni,lliinr  polin  aruani' 
bUnai  and  Uua.  atli  mch  a  Mtntama  a»  wobM  nw  hiihwim 
IhiffaaMT  w  ntnai,  IB  andutnir  ta  aM«tain  tlH  ii^Kt  if  the 
'  aMir'iBonHMa.twIihatinfattbi  traopalaw— "- 
Thv  vara  to  not*  od  Qpoanaida  add  abant»«Midnr  did  ■ 
dJart—Hnt  Uic Imriiilto.   AtioM  tlia  beiliinlw  gf Ha: 

hsiiM.  lem.  1^  Oa  admoad  aiata  of  the  ¥n>rfci  u  Ts 
Iba  IMs^-BHit  at  Ondaiaida  and  Otwn,  m  Ibta  tomiii 
Si  adi^bnd  oggkl  bnaaa  wd  tb^^n. 

pSirba*'^s^iM£ntssEi^iir^^ 

b  euBliatad  Ua  aiar.  Tlie  Ifaned  inuiAailHinaflbliRd 
' ^  auoear.  Hwavar,  la  nva  paialHad  Ut  maaaaULnt 


'  Wklteimrariaalpaialkii  at  QaaliaBnai  but  hilled 


, e/trnng  of  Ibo  Itlh  of  Jii_.  _.  _ 

'dnck.  BevliH  aWakwd  WUkt  latdliiHite  db«l  alenn 
'cloek.  «yeb  eoelbucd  tid  ical  dUddi  oT  tGa  anaBr  lo  la  dluDC 
Jld  SubIjr,  oidaia  ima  koiiiodilcl)>  tinn  Ibi  Ud  Dim  lu 
manliiHMBautn^i;  oMiB mcnroiiaat ef [be  IBcM rw 

rnHkaiiAC  S«  ^wiaa  t^nd  in  aueb  a  i^.  u 
JnTii^poriaSlTUMinitoar  wSlEfldn,  U  b  iiKilidfa£%aI  ibat 
aniao  ttaald  not  Aava  taken  eucc.  ba  had,  howarer,  a  ub 
Rtiaat  a  BuJow'i  enrpa  anil  Kaantrkbt.aa  hadiha  Daki  of  Wel- 
ibwtnfl  Dd  Gbont  add  Ijitwetp,  orelie  the  plan  alwwani  uVKiLed 
ef  mimlratini  at  WalciVw  and  Waind.aKld  not  bate  Bc<n 
mi^  enenlnr   II  k,  inrised.  a  matter  or  imiina.  that  Bcna- 


Bit.  and  tbaa  acsaiata  the  aiSaa.   (Battr.  i>  1H.1  TdTll* 

nopoda,  Kaivu  MdOhad  iritEr»Mi  BtB.    [Ur.  ii.  it  Hi.t 

Chi  HfciBaaMS^ahBwoiditaTkawieen^ty  robj^al- 

le  Bwit  NaT  liwIiiieireiiMad  rif  ilda  ihM  to  attack.  bi> 


•     i     nil        1^   ...    —r~.-^  .       •n-r^.-r-' 

ptM.lllllllWHWllBllll. 


bMil  aiipaanttatEttdiddiut^tdlHd  tfiHHWiwM 
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of  Ney^  ftrM  wu  Uti  m  leicnv  wear  Fmubm,  to  be  in  iradiiMn 
Mtber  to  •apport  the  attacka  on  doatre  Bn»  or  St.  Amend, «nd 
Bi  the  event  of  both  nicoeedjnfi  to  turo  tlie  PniMian  light,  by 
.roarohinc  direct  on  Wacnde  or  Biy.* 

Tlie  villateor  St.  Amaudwaa  well  defended;  it  fimnedthe 
atnnafth  of  the  Piunian  right,  and  from  the  interseetioa  of  aeveml 
gvdena  and  bedgea,  waa  very  capable  of  defence ;  althcN^  ao 
inach  in  advance  of  the  rest  ci  the  Pniaaian  poaitiaQ.  Tiie  iSuao 
of  the  country  in  fVoot  of  thia  position  poaioaaea  no  reipancablc 
nataias ;  the  alopea  towaida  the  atreara  are  gcotie.  and  of  easy 
aeceai.  Alter  a  cootinoed  attack,  for  two  hours,  the  enemy  had 
only  obtained  poaacaaion  of  half  the  village  of  8U  AmanJ,  and  a 
acvere  attack  waa  made  upon  Ltgny,  whioi  waa  taken  and  retaken 
B«veral  timoe.>  At  thia  tfine  Bonapaite  aent  for  the  oorpa  of  re- 
aerre  letl  by  Noy  at  Framea  t  below,  bou  ever,  it  reached  St 
Amand,  in  conaeqneoce  of  the  check  they  had  aaataincd  at  Qua- 
tn  BnMf  R  waa  couniemiBrched,  and  from  tfaii  circomitance  be- 
oame  oilittle  iiae  either  to  Bonaparte  or  N«y.  Bonaparte  having 
obaarved  the  maaaea  of  tzoopa  which  Bkiehdr  had  brought  up  be- 
hind St  Amand,  (and  probably  in  oonaequenoa  oi'the  corps  above 
mentioned  being  neeanarr  at  QAatreBraa,)!  appear*  to  have 
flhanged  the  diapoaitioD  of  nii  reaorves,  wlio  worrmarching  upon 
8t  Amend,  and  moved  tiiem  towards  the  right  to  attack  the 
PnMtan  centre  at  Ligny.  wbieh  tliey  nieceoded  in  fbreing,  and 
iO  obtained  poaieaaioo  of  that  village.!  A  large  bndy  of  French 
cavahy.  and  another  of  mAintry.  then  pushed  forward  to  the 
height  between  Biy  and  Sombref,  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
Ugny,  Bod  qoite  in  Che  heart  of  the  Proaaian  poaitlon,  where 
they  were  attaoked  by  Blaeher  at  the  head  of  hn  oavaliy  ;  this 
atienint  to  re-eatabli*h  tiie  action  failed,  and  the  Pnuaian  cavalry 
were  driven  back  upon  the  in&ntrr.D  It  waa  now  nine  o'ohick, 
about  dark,  which  prav&nted  the  French  from  advancing  Artber, 
and  they  contented  tliemselvee  with  the  occupation  of  ligny. 
The  Praasian  did  not  evaooate  Bry  before  threeo'elock  A.  M.oa 
the,  nthV  In  the  oourse  of  the  night,  the  Prawiana  fell  back  on 
.  TiUy  fad  Gembloox.  The  loas  of  the  Pniasiana,  aooordiog  to  their 
own  aoopunt  aaMwated  to  I4,ff»  men,  and  fifteen  pleeea  of  artU- 
fery.  The  French  oOcial  aoeonnU  tos  the  Moniteur.  to  15,000.** 
The  Rreneh  Acknowledge  to  have  loat  TUN).  Itise^eatthatBo- 
naparttt,  in  changing  tin  point  of  attack  fimn  the  Pnuaian  right 


of  attaek  appeal*  (o  be  the  only  hope  lie  had  of  obtajning  even  a 
partial  sacoeaB :  nader  anch  ctacumataBcea,  it  waa  peifaapa  the  beat 
oonae  ^eeould  pnsue^tt 

Itlaooteaaytoeoiieaivathafadelhat.inanycase»wonldha«e 
been  suoh  aa  to  nraveat  tlwir  juoetkie,  amee  each  army  had  aueh 
eooBidermble  retaforaaments  moving  wh  and  ehsM  upon  them  ; 
but  even  m  an  otrsmeeaae,  they  could  each  have  relMd  on  their 
mtreasei*  and  nmad  intrenched  eaapa  of  periect  aecmity,  wfth 
every  meana  ofnpairing  tho  hisaee  thnr  sustauied.SX 

The  fticeof  the  eoemyi  at  the  time  the  Duke  of  Vellingtonleil 
(IttalreBraa  to  oomnmnieate  with  Bbudier,  appeared  to  be  eo 


that  no  seiiooa  attack  waa  at  that  tiooe  tone  apprehended  I 

bat  on  hia  ratnm  to  that  poaition,  about  three  o'eloek,  he  fcund 
they  had  asaeniMed  a  lafie  ftrae  at  FrnmQa,  and  were  ersparing 
fbr  an  attack,  wfaloh  waa  made  about  half-paat  three  o*ek)de  by 
two  eolumoa^of  in&ntrr,  and  neariy  all  thefr  cavaliy,  supported 
by  a  heavy  firaW  artolery.  The  mna  at  that  tine  under  Us  or- 
dm  waa  17.00p]nfkntiy  and  9000  eavaJry,  of  wUdi  about  4B00  were 
British  iDBntiy,  the  reat  Hanoveriana,  and  Bel^baoa,  and  Naaaan 
tnM«M.H  They  at  first  obtained  aome  tneceaa,  driving  back  the 

•  Thanenohdid  not  attack  uatfl  8  P.  M-.thedifftreBk  oona 
pot  being  amved  to  make  the  neoeasary  arrangemfOiita  ataa  aaiMr 
homr.-^BffjanfP.Bk   Rmmlat,  p.  841. 

t  ireF^LettcrtotheDuad'OliaQta  Paris,  1818.— MnflKng, p.  tl. 

I  BliriBiag.  pn.  18^.— filnisher  had  empk^  his  rcaama  to 
•apport  Ms  right  at,  S^AiMmd,  and  waa  not  prepared  Ibr  t' ' 

cavalry,  had 

neaf  heure  da  aofr ; 

I  Btorejt m thtt ^JMbaTwuToMody ftiSnfftatellM haads 
of  the  Frsneh  cavaliy. 


H 


Mgfliiay.hoJre»ei',  oooaidan,  that,  fawtead  of 
moved  Ek  lalluitryfiioiB  at  Ansaad  to  retake 

..      , ITS  aaoeaedad  and  gained  the  ai^tkai. 

Gfonahf ,  n.  18.  dmws  bnw  Httle  deeis 

I  bataiOe  de  Ligny  n*a  fini  <|na  vwa  la 

soMiil  ahwa  la  retraitadaa  Piuaaiana  a  (U 


oSSS&i  U'.Kii't^T.^l^'lS^IS^T^ 


lowed  t  the  ligfat  eavaby  oT  OeneraT P^jot  nuawed  tbenfa  tUa 
qrectmo  on  the  iTth,  e«ptured  a  Ibw  gnna,  wUd 
apnn,  aa  are  mand  ia  afl  anniea,  waa  Ua  whole 


**  The  St  Helena  prodaotkina  relae  the  aaaount  to  18,808  man, 
48  gam,  atandaida,  Ao.  8eeGra«eby,ppL48,4iL'-Mont]»]oasayi 
they  kat  80,0O8.H[iiv.  a.  148,  saya  that  the  Praaakn  anny  waa 
ladoeed to 48,808 mm  by  the  loia  Oey  hadaiatefaMd  t  80.008 1^ 
kfiled  aal  wauDded.  and  a8»088  men,  who  had  dtsbanded  aid 

nvagedtlm  banb  of  dm  Mm,  ud  by  the  mMbbmI" 
eover  their  retreat,  and  that  of  the  kmggtif,  liiUie  directfcm  of 

tf  Tlie  imeotian  of  the  allied  n*«i*iA«h  to  lUBudD  iMadnr, 
wimtaver  might  be  Hie  lame,  la  taowa.  Jioid  wSpigtooSad 
ordered  the  immdatiom  ofAntwwp  to  b( 


, The  KM  tresses  .ware  to  harabeea  abapdonad  to  their 

•am  strength,  aad  had  the  evuata  of  toe  I8th  been  swih  aa  to  pa- 
Msallate  a  repeat,  and  givo  up  Brussels,  Maastricht  ii  prabah^r 
the  point  oawhKh  bath  aiaueawoold  have  Mthad. 
.  It  Bad  earUar  or  OKifB  ppaitiva  faiftaaiatlpn  of  the  anaasy'a  pi 
beep  received  by  Loaa  welfinfton,  and  the  troops  put  m 

IF  to  show  how  wen  thsL ., 

im  eaineo  lato  fidl  eAd,  IV  ooa  M 

wneh  no  bwnanftiaii^tf  oaa  praveal. 
If  Uv.  ix.  p.  i8iL    Sonapacta  sayi.  that  Key  atttokad  with 


Brigfan  and  Brunswick  cavalry ;  their  cavalry  peneCraled  amooM 
ouruifkntry  before  theyhad  quHe  thne  to  fonn  squares,  and  Ibroed 


a  part  to  retire  into  tm  adjoining  wood  t  the/  were,  however,  re* 

period  of  the  action,  the  third  Bntiah  divisioft, 

under  0(>neral  Alten,  arriv(>d  about  four  o'clock,  soon  after  tha 


pcUsed.    At  this 


action  had  commenced.  Th«y  consisted  of  about  0300  men,  and 
^ere  composed  of  Biitish,  King's  German  legion,  and  Uonova- 
nans.  Tnoy  bad  some  difficulty  in  mafaitaioing  tl^icir  ground.  an4 
one  regiment  lost  a  colour.nn  Thtv  suceecdeo,  howefcr.  in  r^ 
pelUng  the  eneipy  fkm  the  advanced  points  he  had  gained  at  the 
tbrm  of  Ckpmincoiirt  and  village  of  Picrrpmoat 

Noy'htill,  however,  occupied  part  nf  the  wood  of  Bossu,  wluoh 
extends  from  Quatre  Bras,  on  the  rigfat  of  the  road  towards  Fraa- 
nes,  to  tho  distance  of  about  a  mile.  This  fkvoared  an  attack  on 
the  right  of  our  position,  wbich  ho  acnordingly  mndo,  after  having 
been  repulsed  on  the  left.    At  tliis  moment  the  i "  '  ' 


rew 
rel  Couke,  (Guards,)  400O  sUong,  arrived  from  Engbien,  and  ma- 

this  attack,  which,  after  convitilrable 


dii-ision  of  Grne* 

_,     _...     id 

terifclly  asciited  to  repel  this  attack,  wbich,  after  convitilr 
exertions,  was  done,  and  the  enemy  driven  back  npon  Frasnea. 
in  much  confusion.  Tlu's  aflhir  was  aevcrely  contested,  ana 
tliouah  tho  enemy  were  repnised,  the  loss  on  each  side  vas  neoriy 
equsl.  owing  to  the  superiority  of  tho  French  in  artillery.  The 
loss,  howe\-er,  infiicied  on  the  French  by  the  fire  of  musketry, 
which  their  attacking  columns  were  exposed  to,  was  verv  con- 
siderable, and  counterbalanced  the  advantage  they  derived  f 


their  artiUory. 


ftoa 


It  reoaired  great  exertions  to  roainwn  the  impor- 
tant poet  of  Quatre  Bras,  in  the  nrescnt  relative  siluations  of  the 
two  armies.  It  is  certain  that,  if  Ney  had  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
Bonaparte  aaya  ho  might  have  done,  be  would  have  obtauied  Iris 
object  Ney,  however,  in  Ids  letter,  contradicts  the  possibility  of 
his  having  done  so,  wmch  seema  to  be  confirmed  by  Soult's  letler 
to  idm,  dated  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  where  he  tells  him.  that 
Grouchy  Is  to  attack  Bry  with  the  8d  and  4th  corps,  at  half  past 
two  P.  M.  [Batty,  App.  ;1  that  he  is  to  attack  the  corps  in  Ms 
■fiont  and  afterward  to  assist  Grouchy ;  but  that  if  be  (Ney)  de- 
feata  the  troops  in  his  ftont  first,  Ormichy  would  be  ordered  to 
aaaht  his  4H>oretions.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  com  left  at 
Fiaaneo.  wldeh  Ney  complains  was  taken  away  witliout  Us 
knowledge,  was  destined  to  asaist  either  attack  aa  m^ht  be  fbund 
oeeessaiy. 

Bven  bad  Ney  got  poasesaioo  of  Quatre  Braa  at  an  earty  hour, 
he  vrouM  aoarceqr  have  been  able  to  detach  tfty  sufllcient  foree 
againat  the  Prassians,  seeuur,  as  he  must  have  done,  or  at  least 
ought  to  have  calculated,  that  tlie  British  ibrcea  were  aniviiw 
rendly  on  the  point  whioli  we  suppose  him  to  have  ncoupied. 
The  British  eould  have  still  retreated  on  Waterloo,  and  been  oco- 
eentnted  on  the  17th  at  that  poaitiofij  and  there  was  nothhig  to 
mjBfvent  the  PrasaianB  retreating  on  wavre,  aa  they  afterward  did. 
Thougli  Bonaparte  says,  lUv.  Ix.  p.  908,1  that  on  &e  15th  every 
thEnrbad  aoooeeded  as  he  wished ,  and  tha  t  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  manoauvred  as  he  would  have  wished  him  to  do  >  yet  ope 
ooipa  of  the  Pniasian  army  had  so  ihr  kept  him  in  eheca,  that  ha 
waa  not  able  to  reach  Fleurua :  and  on  the  18th,  eouU  not  com- 
nseaeo  the  attack  uotU  three  honn  after  mid-day.  He  did  nnt 
fain  possession  of  Qaatre  Braa  until  the  forenoon  of  the  iTth.  H8 
had  sustained  a  aevara  check  with  one  part  of  nil  aimy,  aad 
gained  an  indeeiBive  action  wUh  the  other ;  the  h)aa  of  the  aJliea 
not  exceedbig  his  own,  whQst  they  bad  the  advantage  of  retiring 
leiaurely  on  their  rssouroes  and  reiniiffcementB,  and  fay  the  retreat, 
gave  ap  no  plaoe  or  poaitioo  now  of  consequenoe  to  the  pursuinf 
aneny.  Tberaaittof  theoperationaof  tfaelSthtRoduoednoiah 
pprtaat  conaequoiees  to  the  French.  The  oalefarated  eoaineor. 
General  Rogniat,  does  not  hesitate  to  tens  it  an  iodedsiva  aa* 
tfea  The  auoeess  of  the  British  in  repelHng  the  attack  at  Qua- 
tea  Braa,  tondod  to  make  them  meet  the  renewed  attack  at 
Wafeerioo  vriA  more  ooofidenoe.  and  probaUy  had  a  oootraiy  of- 
ibot  on  the  aoemy ;  whilst  tha  manner  to  wUtuk  tha  Prasaiab 
ooin  of  ThieJsaan  received  the  attack  of  Qnraohy«n  the  |8Ch, 
n^  had  aoperior  forces,  ahowed  how  little  the  oohfidonce  of  Iho 
Praniana  had  been  ahaken  by  the  action  at  Ligny.  It  may  ba 
obasrvnd.  that  the  foreas  engaged  at  Usnj  were  aeulr  «lBgl, 
even  deducthig  D'Brim's  oonw,  which  waa  left  at  FiasAei^  aa  aot 
oi«afled.  The  French  paaaed  the  ftontien  wiUi  about  I8M« 
BMii~Bhieherhnd88J08ruid  at  tk§  elm  of  thaday.Loid  Wat 
Hngtoa  had  80,880winr  The  comraanden  of  the  allM  annha  a» 
pair  not  to  have  ovenated  what  waa  to  be  eoqieotad  finm  thdr 


brbgna,  wMch  waa  not  aautif  tha  c«ae  with  tbefr  oppooanta. 

The  oatnw  of  tha  ooenitiooo,  and  ttie  attatagTao  the  part 
Napcdeon  to  separate  the  two  aimiar,  waa  no  doubt  finely  ao 
ceivad,  aod,  aa  we  hava  seaii.  waa  Doarty  aoBeesafid  I  yai  nil  pre- 


18,888  fcilbiitiy,  9088  eavahy,  and  44  gona,  loaalnr  18,888  fafboHy, 


sasrtwsiftfK*''*""^* 


ixst 


181  jmd 


88tii  loaiBMit  not  to  the  4fdt  aa  liv.  ht 

jhnoat  the  onfaroiM  captured  darini  fha 

may  baa  he  reaaatked,  that  if  tha  Franeh  hadow- 
riedaoeqnturtarttisnmriber  ofaa^  with  their  reglmeatsdMft 
we  have  of  eoloiaa,  a  much  largar  nanuMitluu  would  now  ba  wtmm 
atWUtehalL  Awaakbatta&pn4?MwinlbntI7■hlamea^ 
riea  two  larBO  oolaus,  vairiMEvr  anrttncuiifaaisBt,  whist  a 
Frsoeh  eaibf  about  tha  aha 


onlyjivaatoa 
oaMi^aeei 

alttBdafB^nsoatiiotSratodirtth^^  **Pai«a- 

one  I'aitof a  dee  aOifiiftioit  eomjioada  do  tioupaa  ptaa  aa  ■salBO 
booaea.   Ua  Andoia  peurrait 

HbDuadalifnaiaiina,  on 

ranesls.   £es  amies  eni 


6re  eeamti^piMr  na^Fkaoeail  1 88 

oa  aa  la  eoondoiajliaak  nov 

«.-*-—*  --^^ — '—*--  - -■?-  «i 
ewaeni  eanoHieea  aoap  m 


FAneais.   Las  anaees  ennaniea  WMeof  eaatoaaaeB  auy  18 
sa  dlntereto  et.oe  scntimaAt"   ISa  angy.  onS 

aamudaa  of  1818-14.  and  diangMa  thom  tho  nuneraasiairfaoai 
who  had  atooe  entered  Raaea  flam  Antwerp,  ^mbn.  Mafd** 

MayanM,  Alexandria,  ,Man«aa,  Aa.  wi&  Ob  va 

n  Aura  Boglaad.— uv.  ix.  p.  SOl. 


"IM 


APPE|n>IX. 


,tfiiit,h>d  ft  hwa.io^efwi  tot>t«tMitBflMp|rtecoald 

le  to  lynov  toe  point  on  eoteipanDf  eiMmy  ommm  to  «• 
itpMiaUy  OD  lo  extondad  a  line ;  and  mbd  Uw  aflnilaMlMi 


advanta^.    Fault  liai  been  Jbund  wiitt  the  Dulw  „ 
fiv  ^.vipf  no  aitUIery  and  rvy  fdvr  catalry  upoa  (iw  If 
portion  oi  either  wen  i«ith  the  reearre  at  BnnMh.  whkl 
arkable.  particularly  as  ie«udi  the  artHlery.* 


rh6  tnirited  manaer  in  wlqeh  the  aOied  saargehala  adinrad  to 
.  nr  plahfl  of  dAienco  previoiudj  afreed  on,  and  oxtncatira  ' 
lelvea  from  the  dimculUtja  wiaea  they  found  thsnteelvw  plat 


,  — „^ », 

by  tbe  raddan  and  \i20roui  attack  fbey  iiad  to  miatain,  and  wnich 
tneir  distinct  oommaodi  tended  rather  to  incieaae.  mutt  commaod 
fcdmiration ;  and  since  war  is  only  a  freat  came,  wliors  the  iqov^ 
ihents  an  influeoced  by  many  events  which  occur  duiinf  their 
execution  and  progreas— events  which  hnman  ralculation  eajwot 
(OT^aee— it  becomes  easy  to  criticise  when  the  oporatioaB  ase 
IMMtd,  when  all  tlie  data  on  which  thoy  veated.  or  mifht  have 
lasted,  are  Icnown :  but  to  fonn  a  good  plan  of  attack,  or  a  eam- 
paum— to  act  with  decision  and  6nnoea8,  and  with  a  "  ooupd'«e>l" 
. —  . j,_- 1 J..  %» tlie  cbanfBs  which  incaaiaptly  tafce 

tew  men  <n  the  many  who  have.evar 


io  as  inunediatolf  to  profit  by  tlie  cbanfes  which  incaaiaptly  tafce 
piaoe,  can  lie  s^id  or  very  tew  men  <n  the  many  who  ha 
arrived  at  the  command  of  ari  anny. 

On  the  momioff  of  the  iTih.  the  Britiab  Iroopa  lemain^  V^PQ*' 
JMvion  of  doatre  Bras,  where  tlie  rett  of  the  army  had  joinedthe 
Utike  of  Wellixvtoo,  who  was  pn»ared  to  maiptain  tl(at  poaitioD 
a^nst  tbe  French  anny,  had  tbe  rrussiana  Bsmaipad  in  the  pol^ 
tKNi  of  Ligny.  so  as  to  i^ve  him  support 

Marfichal  Bhichcr  hid  sent  an  aiid-de;ea]np  to  ialiirm  the  dnke 
of  his  retreat,  who  was  oafiMlnnateiy  killed ;  and  it  was  not  until 
ae«en  o'clock  on  the  17th,  that  Locd  WaUiniton  learned  the  dl- 
leoUon  which  the  Prussians  had  taken.  A  natrol  sent  at  day- 
tight  to  ooaunuoicate  with  the  Pruasians,  advanced  beyond  ^y 
and  Sonphref,  wtiaoh  confirmed  how  little  of  the  Prussian  poaition 
bad  been  occupied  by  the  French.  The  Pruasians  ^d  ftllan  bach 
aery  leisurely  un  wavro«  their  rear-guard  occupyiog  B17,  which 
(heir  did  not  evacuate  bonne  three  o'clock  on  the  moninf  of  the 


^^ ,_ .  lusaiana  at  Lifny, 

v«r  deceived  fumaelf    He  must  have  known  that  the  aoSion 
not  a  decisive  one-that  the  eneaiy  had  retired  io  exoeUent 


iper  aia  not  evacuate  boiDie  to  _. 

ynxL  Bonaparte,  in  deceiving  the  French  people,  hy  the  aeeounta 
he  gyve  or  the  ijefeat  of  the  Piusaiana  at.Ligny,  s^ems juoioat  to 
have  doceh 

urasnotad  _  _    , 

order— thai  he  had  not  been  able  to  pursue  theaa— aod  that  Us 
own  loss  must  have  considerably  weakened  hia  army,  whust  the 
Prusatans  were  falUnff  back  upon  their  rahiforeaasents  and, 
phove  all,  that  Marfohal  Blucher  commanded  tbem.  The  Prvs- 
aian  army  was  ooncentrated  at  Wavre  at  an  early  faour,  aod  oom- 

BOBwaaon  took  piace  between  the  Vuka  of  Wettingtoo  and 
Mcheff  by  whioh  a  junetion  of  the  vnay  waa  aornniM  Ibr  the 
ffwcB^ng  day  at  Wateitoo.t  Tbe  retrograde  movemeat  of  tbe 
Piusiiana  rendsied  a  oononoodinf  one  naoenaxy  00  tbo  part  of 
die  Bdtfsh,  which  was  porfimned  hi  tho  moat  lenttnly 
tbe  dake  allowinff  the  men  thi^e  to  finish  thah  coolJnir. 
ten  o\tao6k,  the  whoio  army  retired.  In  thraa  e<Jumni,  bi 
jw  and  Nivellas,  towaida  a  posttioo  at  Wat«iioo-«  reartuasd 
IS  m  to  occupy  the  noond,  ao  aa  to  ooooaal  the  aMtvettaat 
>,  about 


iJMwt 


the  enemy,  who, 


mid-day.  deployed  their  traopa  ki 


aimir^  or  cavalry  oecoired  at  jQ*- 


.ition  theie.   Thej  ium. 

eavaby  and  li^t-aitfUaiy.    „        

iMPfie,  whara  the  Tth  boisaia  attacked 
•Mrs  without  mceeee ;  upon  which  the 
«p  by  the  If  amuia  of  AijgleaM.  who  abi 
•by  a  Tifoioai  and  daciiive  chane. 
..  As  the  troops  anivad  hi  peaftsoD  in  float  of  Mont  SaJnt  Jaaa, 
4ber  took  ap  ttw  grouMi  tlmr  w«e  to  mafaitaio ,  whioh  waa  aoaet' 
«d  aanyio  the^.ereoM.  llMvirBatberbefantohavarysavaioat 
tBapaiod-.TbawhalaFiaDcb  army,  uMer  Booapeita,  with  tbe 
piira  of  hpo  Mm  nidar  Onncl^*  (BSiMO  ana.  aiid  log  amai) 
npanoiithip  wmwfiafaly  hi  front ;  and  after  aooBAofinon- 
hoth  aiMM  nmatoed  apposite  io  each  other  dastoff  ibe 
ttamfaSttivfaitoiMnta.  The  dnkahadabMdy-coanm- 
dwllb  .Marfiiia]  Bbioher.  who  promised  to  oomO  to  Us 
^  wiiii  tba  wMa  of  bis  anny,  on  tba  niorniag  of  tbe  18th. 
coimiaiiilly  dacMed  upon  to  ewwr  BiMMeis,^(tbejiiaaei 

oi  WnDb  was  <^ aiieb ImpflrtanoB,  in  Maiy  noiat  of  ilon^ 

1»  the  Kbiff  «f  Ae  Wethariands,)  by  maiMnniff  aepashionef 

iif&eaUiedabiaft.lf  thogrwen 

onthe 


tba  groand  raoM  it, 


Mont  ttTjaaD.  /IIm  faCntioB 


not-attaahedoa tba  18th,  wda  to  baae  attaekad  tba 
Wb. 

auwa  l«a  aJBanowanJYOd  at  4be  poaitioB  df  Mont  8t  Jaan,  It 
.  inay  be  necessary  to  oflor  a  lew  remarks  as  regards  the  position 
jMf,wUehbufceiMeoBaUeMd  as«  bad onaby soma wriiart,! 
and  some  looae  aUasioaa  to  ita  deihcta  thrawa  cat  f  but  more  par 
IhaliJlyfidAg  vpDo  itanol  alfiadhig  a  aeetira  iftasat,  in  tbe  event 
•nf  Ibeenetaiy 'a  attack  having  provndaacoanra.    Prsvions,  bqiw- 


aver»  to 


bito  any  dfaqiuailioB  M  to  m  anrita  of  tba  nasi- 

"       ooasidarafewaf  the 


lUa  of  Ifiaat  St  Jean,  it  may  be  weD  to 
Mnditioaalbatan  judged  aasenlial  m  ajpaataror  lass  degree.  Ibr 
-tsairpoaiitai  taken  on  bi^ei»nmr.  IImi  first  reoaMto  is;  that 
AhhiRiBnd  hi  jfboat,  within  eiBmon-4KiC,abottld  be  wen  seen:  and 
»Miy gabat  m  ■Wgyg*  wtth  maakefcahot.  waUdiieoiroiad.-H>>. 
'Vbak  no  aiuund  ^mnob  ia  -ooomied  ahovid  adaril  of  a  frpe  eonmni- 
n^eatjpn  tor.  troops  and  guns,  from  right  to  left,  and  from  front  Io 


«Mr,  jBoMsr  to  tdov*  nprats  nhiawei' tbaymaybe  vraDted : 
ate  that,  by  tbe  abawsWes  of  tbe  gtoond,  or  omr  oover,  sueh 
ita  marba  made  wisaeo  by  tho  anaooir^^HBd,  That  nwr 

,  Jt  00  panto  ailppuilf  saoore  'floui  being  naned^raMlt  laat* 

tr.-  tbatywtf  mtrNit  ha  aniMid  to  tbe  eweat  afyoar  paateton  peiiig 
fcanio^tamea. 


possaMlaii  nr  tnaso  asocasur  nniiaainM  rfll  trt  i1r|itr^~n 
The  easy alapa  flom  ooritoat  inlofliavallsr.  Asaa  i^uoit 
in  an  ascent  equally  gentle  and  ranlar.  to  tbadMMlla  na 
on  which  tbe  ebeaoy  wars  postod  al  fha  dlstateo  or  «K  a 
a  half,  cava  ft.  in  an  anfaiiiii  iniiiia,  flu  oc 


afodr 
bilkB 

v«M 


Tba  aito  of  «ba  porflion  of  Moot  St  Jaaa,  tndtfaa 


of 


wars  MaMfloc  at 
•  aanl  niratodoo. 


-^Tbne  biip^  of  boti  akblMoyoiaideia 
Itowwls.  but  pt>tbi  b  state  oflliiwaidMM  to  ba  

I  tfedaabatVa. p. IW;  Ur.  fat,  pp. u»-Mf  1  Oawinal, p.  ui 


or  a  aiie  and  a  ha,  farait,  in  an  anfaMnidi^bo, 
■tatod  bi  the  «iit  rebiaik.  ,31ie  .tan  ob^oMie^fi  ., 
Mfpepdicular  to  our  Uaar-^be  vaUey  toMdlptomr  ia 
fist  Itoa,  and  pasaNel  to  it,  wbb  two^eoiuitM  ioM»  pa 
aamo  dbaeiioo :  abo  iho  npMnwis  of  tbe  eoniita,"tt 
s^QO  the  reqaipitas  mantlonedbi  tba  aeoood.  Tba  a 
aAmledoov«&rtbeaappartoftbafiratiiM;alMftri  ^   .. 

and  spare  aaMamitioifwaaopa;  whiia  tba  aeaond  Ibikaiid  ra- 
aerves.  placed  on  andfaebtoite  Beat  ^tei*i  dboat  «B^ 
yaids  fai  tearof  tbe  first,  wan  unaean  Mb  tba  enemy's  PMttoa. 
aTtbnngb  certainly  so  ftr  anosed,  that  muaw  tf  las  sbo|  add 
sheila,  wbidi  passed  01M  tba  in*  Una,  linoabstadfato^Meoad, 
andamoogpttherenrvea.   The <baa>giiri«te^ as <br uwggfc 

patlonoTtoe  trnM  of  Bratoa  la  LaadaavilsiSK.  wbieb  WoitM 
have  been  intrenobsd,  but  %  an  accUntat  miaandeettaadiatof 
orden:  andLaHayeandObafaiOtttOBlaftt  alae  by  bblb frMts 
being  tbrown  back  on  the  faeat  of  aolgidea. 

lihat  ottf  nlreat,  m  ease  of  a  arvene,  WM  aaffidenlbr  pMfidad 
lor.  we  trust,  oofewithsta^diw  <ba  eiltidsin  ahoae  MlliMd,,dD  at- 
tabbsh ffl a satisihotoQrBMDnBr.   Oar  positi<ttwasaBgniaMi/b» 
advance  of  tbe  eotianoa  of  the  fthsissBe  into  Iha  fcnat.tofiswa 
fteeappRiaob  from  every  part  of  te  Md  to  tin*  paaat ;  «Aidb 
tba  UQMiMed  state  of  tbe  eottiitiy  aAidaite  ims  avatruaailB 
ofprafiibMfay.    Had  our  first  pmilkn  been  fiMMd7lbewM«e'«f 
Mont  St.  Jean,  at  tbe  junctwn  of  tbe  two  etmiasCes,  aflMad  aai 
exoeOeot  eentre  of  auniort  fiir  a  aecaand,  VUeb  the  eaamy  wenM 
have  had  eqaal  difficulty  bi  canybig  ,—besM«a  vrfaicb^tbeie  Is 
anacliar  Arm^houae  and  wood  inunedialabrbniad  Moot  Bt.  Jean, 
andinftnntof  tbaentianoeoftbslbseat,  wUeb  would  have  Mi- 
bkd  us  to  kei«>  open  that  Onlfanca.   By  oceapybig  theaa  pajdm. 
we  might  bare  at  any  time  efleeted  a  retrsat  i  and  with  fuM^'l^^ 
leinneto  basreaUowedall  tba  gans,  that  were  bi  a  amfa  to  ^s 
moved,  to  lla  off  into  tbe  ftreat    Cndonhtodly,  hadearcanbe 
been  broken  by  the  hut  attack  of  the  abenf.  laboot  bal^nnlt 
eeven.)  a  eoMidersUe  part  of  oor  artfiievy  BMHt  bave  bsdn  MTba- 
Und,  a  nambrr  of  gdns  disabled; and  many  men  and  bmaaabiBiBi 
andvroobdsd:  tbeae  mustliaveiUlen  bito  tbe  Meiaj't  bantfv; 
alM  tbe  brigadss  at  the  pehila  attacked,  wbfadi  were  plaeed  latbar 
in  front  of  ibe  infhntry,  and  remained  unli  «belaat.  4rft«  gtofa- 
ahoi  hitu  tbe  enemy's  eohnmaa.   Tbe  men  and  boSNaweuM  tens 
saved  themselves  vnth  tbe  infrintry,  andaoonfiMUd  a  neib  eoaip- 
aaent  m  the  fijitressea.   Tbe  troopa  at  HooiotoODt  waaW-.bkva 
been  cat  oiRr  bad  that  attack  saaaeeiM,  bat  tkiv  retieatWM  open, 
either  moa  the  eenisefWvOOOnMn  left  at  gaWa  to  cover  Btnsasii, 
or  upon  Bmbie  la  Leude,  wMch  was  oeeimiad  bf  a  biinde  of  in- 
viatry.  who  had  strengthened  their  aostj  between  wbieb  and  oar 
right  flank  a  brigade  of  eavatay  kept  a  easasaimieaiion  evan. 
Fran  Braine  la  Leado  there  is  a  very  good  aoad  thRN«b  iba  tor^ 
est  by  Alemberg  to  Bnuaals.  by  wbioli  tbe  troops  and  a 
our  right  flank  could  have  cflboted  flisirnlieat   If  wa 


poaa,  thai  the  enemy,  instead  of  oor  right  cedtie,  bad^brotaenour 
kfteenire  by  tbe  great  attack  made  on  It  at  thrsaaiicki«*,<Mmbi 


aflbidad  nearly  tbe  same  advnntage  to  tba  bft  of  our  tst^j,  that 
Braine  la  Lendewoahlhave^oBe  oil  dM  right    A  road  I 
fttkecNwbtheftrarttoBiomfebjortbatvringmiibt  ha 
oatbaPraasiansatV«vrB;aothat,bad  litherortbesai 
nttaoksonooeeded.flwMtreathitolhadisMGaaf  tbe  _ 

not  baae  been  pieclniintod.  Itis  no  Ibnhof  mtroopatotalto 
alann  and  lose  coondenoe,  because  they  find,  themariyos  turoM 
orpaitbilly  beaten.  Of fhh  maaybBtaDdea  migW  te  ^Iren.  llae 
bast  pteuC  hnwairsr,  is,  that  the  eoomy  ebh  seareatyddm  bM^ 
made  a  few  biin£ed  pHsooen  dntb«  the  wbole  <«*  Ibe  last  «£ 


)iisasdar.    Tbsattacka^'eonstnhtfdtotlialBS   _^     _. 

.  .  M  dOtoTaibied  and  seeerc-aa  can  ha  oonceMsd.  Jm,  to  mb 
last,  a  part  of  Ibe  leearre  and  ti«  cavsArr  bad  nut  aaHhiad  modi ; 
whereas  tba  Tieneh  cavalry  (heavy)  had  all  baenengMadbMsM 
five  o'chwk,  Md  were  notln  a  statt.  froM  tbe'  sovaro  loaaea  fliay 
badaastahwd,totakeadvejihueofa«i(^«y>l  ._  ^^ 

Bqttapposewehbd  baanditvenbttolMwoedbiailataorda- 
rauto,  fttnilar  to  what  tbe  rieoob  wtre,  tbe  finMt  $d  m^taiep  ne 
heimetioally  sealed  up.  as  an  impenetrable  a%iabmdttiea<njned 
tiooM  at  AuitcMiti.  The  lemaitas  of  ovr  dbatteied  bcttaBona 
WMM  have  faMed  tba  Ibraat,  and  Ibundtheamdyaa  to  seeuv». 
It cobriMs of  toH tTMa wKfaoutimddhrood. MUife  almoat a^h 
where  Ibr  men  and  boMee.   The  troo(i|  oo«H.  ifreieAra, 


gained  tbe  ebausafe  though  it,and  when  we  at  IwtMMetot  _ 
IneoQiBNves  to  the  defence  of  tbe  entraoM  to  flitf  fiaeaC  every 

n  toielfig  ififailtry  from  a  wodq  wpioo  eaamK  ue  iune<L  a  mw 
ragfanents,  witb  of  without  arfillery.  woMd  ba.v»  kept  the  wba|a 
PKni^aiTOy  in  check,  oven  If  tb«f  W  beebu  frf h  m  tba  dir 
fbby  eioMMd  Mm  frootKraii   ladi|M,  Sa  Ibrao^ 

S  See  Liv.  Ix.  p.  IM.  "  Ain»i.&  cinq  tones  apifs  midi.  Fantfa 
se  tronta  tatw  avolt  «w  reMfre  <l»  okvtOhda.  'Si,  1  tout  Mures  ct 
daroi,  oatte  reserve  apt  e>istfe.''dte.  «e.  JR  la  sfe«dar«a«r jmt 
aeMm,  In  rffpoiOia  mUitarraecionB.  wID  oooAradkLfHA  ^bm. 
Mbpoleon  aiMhea  the  loss  »f  the  battle  in/Reatmeasn^tDlii 
Mvalry bdfaig so soqq aod  ^en^^^ Wf^C that ttl*aMt n 
Jnserv*  Wii  to  protoet  Ma  r^at  Oiatona  Foy,  Unlbe  ttMmf, 
aflirmi ,  that  ft  wm  not  the  Fieneh,  bat  tbe  BHUih  CPVidry, 
wUcb  WM  anaiboatad  at  WatoilooL-'O^arfid  dd  Ai  PfnMmd^]^ 

eoin  avaei  or  iM  eMmy.  and  pomtiM  ily  Bip  Fiepcv  ttwort 
MiiadtbMiselvMtothewoodofBosstf;ifinaif  Bkttf  «e  aiMi 

0f  it,  aiyd  repelled  the  ^eiay  wlipi  Mv«t.ma. 


APPENDIX. 


an  idriiiCt^,  tfatt  it  k  dttaA  to  befisve  that  an  db- 
ilfM  to  the  eootmywaiiitiade  by  Napoleon.  Could  he  qtrite 
fttfeC  hi«  own  retreat?  It  little  aVkfled  him  to  hav«  two  fine 
<haiiM6es.  and  an  open  coonlry  in  bis  rear ;  his  materiel  was  all 
ibandonea,  and  not  i^ren  a  single  battalion  kept  lofether. 

The  two  fkrms  in  front  of  tlic  uosition  of  Mont  St  Jean,  gave  it 
itt  mfncipal  strvngth.  That  of  Houonmotit.  with  its  catdeos  and 
oooioeures,  could  contain  a  fbnDe  sufficient  to  make  it  a  mnst  im- 
portant post.  La  HafB  Sointe  was  too  small  for  that  purpose  : 
otherwise  its  situation  in  the  Oenappe  ehauss£e,  in  the  centre  or 
the  position,  rendered  it  better  adapted  for  that  purpose.  These 
fiuTDS  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  valley,  about  1500  yards  apart,  in 
ftoift  of  our  line :  so  that  no  column  of  the  enemy  could  pass  be- 
tween them,  without  beinff  exposed  to  a  tiank  fire.  Indeed,  with- 
out these  posts,  the  'ground  ^ave  us  little  advantage  over  our 
enemy,  except  the  loss  he  most  bo  necessarily  ezpost^  to  in  ad- 
vajictng  in  column  upon  a  line  aheady  fixed. 

From  these  observations  it  will  appear  that  our  retreat  was  well 
Mcuroil,  and  that  the  advantages  of  the  position  for  a  field  of  bat- 
tle were  very  considerable ;  so  ttiat  there  was  little  risk  but  that  it 
would  have  been  successfully  defended,  even  if  tlu)  Prussiann  iiad 
by  "some  fatality"  been  jircvonied  from  f(j)rraing  a  junction.  The 
difllciillics  of  the  ruad9,(Tom  the  severe  rains,  detained  t^pm  from 
joining  us  at  least  doable  the  time  that  was  calculated  upon.  We 
nod  thoreibro  to  sustain  the  attack  of  a  superior  army  so  much 
longer ;  yet  they  were  not  able  to  make  any  imprt'iifiion.  Every 
attack  had  been  n)o«t  successfully  repuUed  ;  and  wo  may  safely 
Infer  that,  even  if  the  Pru-^sians  had  not  jjincd  in  time,  we  would 
stilt  hnve  been  able  to  mainf iiiti  o<ir  position,  .aiul  repulse  tlw  eoe- 
my.  but  might  have  been  jierhaps  unable,  as  was  the  case  at 
Tab  vera,  to  profit  by  this  advantage,  or  to  follow  up  our  suc- 
cess.* 

Tho  morning  of  the  ISth.  and  part  of  the  forpnoon,  wore  passed 
by  the  enemy  m  a  atato  of  supincnoss,  for  v*  lucb  it  was  dirtjcull  to 
account  7'bc  rain  had  rcrtaiuly  retanlcd  his  muvemouLa,  more 
particularly  that  of  bringing  his  artillery  into  p<>«itiiKi :  .vr;t  il  wa« 
obsorvod  that  this  liuJ  been  ncr^>n)plighed  at  an  early  hour.  In 
Gro'.irhv's  publication,  \v"  find  a  reason  uhich  may  have  caused 
this  delay ;  namely,  that  N.'iiK)leou  «  aniniuiiition  bad  been  so 
much  exhausted  in  the  preceding  actions,  that  there  \vwi  only  n 
wifflciency  with  the  army  for  an  acrion  of  ei.'ht  h/^mro.  Bonaparte 
state^4!Liv.  ix]  that  it  wus  uec7.e<i<iry  to  wait  uiilil  the  ^'iiMiiid 
was  Hdffici:  ntiv  dried,  to  eriahle  Uk5  civalry  and  ;irtilU'r>  to  ma- 
noBUvrc,  lIMunlnolon,  t.  ii.  n.  136  :1  hoW'^v.jr.  in  »ur]i  a.  soil,  a  lew 
hours  could  iirikf  very  Iiltle  difVt  rrnce,  ii«rrtcu!iirly  as  a  jlriz/.linz 
rain  coritmurd  all  th-»  morni;i'i,  and  in.le.-ii  attrr  the  iirfiou  liml 
c»>inni'r»cod  The  liravy  fall  of  r,iiii  on  I'ne  nijrljl  of  tin*  17U»  to 
18th,  wa.s  no  doubt  more  ili-<  lilvaTitageoiH  »o  the  en^^iny  than  to 
the  tion,i!i  under  Lord  Wt'lliiiKtun  ;  tnc  la»ter  wre  in  po^ili^n, 
anil  h"»(l  few  movcmt!nls  to  niaKc  ;  wiiilst  Ilie  r  ii'-niy's  columns, 
and  particularly  his  ravalry.  were  niucJi  fafmud  .md  ini|K.tiod  by 
the  state  of  lluj  prouml.  which,  with  fhi*  traninle<I  com,  caused 
them  to  advance  more  slowly,  ami  kept  thi-m  loiiicvr  uutl-T  tire. 
On  the  other  hand,  th<'  name  ciiu>'r>»  delayed  the  Pnissiaua  in  ilw.-ir 
iuncfiun,  which  tlh-y  had  pruruisM-d  to  eiVect  at  eleven  o'clock; 
and  oblixod  L>rd  Wellington  to  niainiuin  th"  uosi'ion  alone,  near- 
ly eicbt  hoirs  longer  tit  in  ha<V>e(  n  calculiled  upon. 

Ab'iut  twelve  o'cl«K'k,  tbe  oneniy  commenced  tlic  action  by  an 
attack  upon  Hougumont,  with  ft«;'vcral  columns,  pn>ceded  by  nu- 
merous ligiit  tr(K>j>s,  who.  after  tsevere  skiniushine,  drove  the  Nas- 
sau tr(K>[)9  fn*m  thti  wood  in  itj  frunt.  atxl  ei>tablished  themselves 
in  it  Tliii  attack  wa.s  supported  by  the  con.stant  firo  c»f  a  nume- 
rous artillery.  A  battalion  of  the  Guards  occuui^d  the  house  and 
8 ardent,  with  the  other  enclosures,  which  alT>ruod  grorit  facJIities 
>r  defence ;  and  after  a  severe  cxMitciit.  and  immeiiso  loss,  the 
encniy  were  repulsed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  wood  regained.* 

During  the  early  port  of  tlie  day,  the  action  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  this  part  of  the  line,  except  a  galling  fire  of  artilK'ry 
along  the  centre,  which  was  vigorously  rcturxHed  by  our  guns. 
This  fire  gradually  extended  towards  the  lef\,  and  some  demon- 
itrations  of  un  attack  of  cavalry  were  made  by  the  enemy.  As 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  slopo  of  the  tiill,  they  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  hi  order  to  remedy 
this.  Lord  Wellington  moved  tliom  back  about  150  or  200  yard;*, 
to  the  reverse  slope  of  the  hill,  to  shelter  thohi  from  tbe  direct  fire 
of  tbe  guns ;  our  artillery  in  consequenoe  remained  in  advance. 

*  Hie  armies  were  now  placed  under  their  favourite  command- 
ers, as  the  militxu'y  of  both  nations  had  long  wished :  and  on  an 
arena  which  may  be  considered  as  fair  a  one  as  could  well  have 
ooerod  in  tbe  chances  of  war.  Tbe  British  troops,  however, 
were  not  composed  of  our  best  reiriments,  i#leas*  oar  infantrjr, 
nor  equal  to  that  army  which  had  been  in  the  preceding  year  m 
the  south  of  France.  Many  of  the  most  efficjont  regiments  had 
been  sent  to  America ;  first  a  brigade  from  Bourdeaux  to  Wash- 
ington ;  another  to  Canada :  and  afterward  a  force  fmn  Ports- 
mouth  to  New  Orleans.  Noue  of  these  returned  in  time  fi>r 
Waterioo.  tbougfa  they  were  on  their  tcoy.— Liv.  iz.  p.  908.  It  has 
bOen  shown  how  tbe  French  army  was  composed. 
.  t  Bonaparte,  Liv.  ix.  143,  savs,  that  be  saw  with  pleasure  that 
tbe  English  tuards  were  placed  on  our  riaht,  as  they  were  our  beat 
tiDops.  which  rendered  his  premeditated  attack  on  our  left  more 
easy.  Our  guards  are  not,  as  is  the  cose  in  other  anniea.  the 
€Ute  of  our  army  s  they  are  notaelectod.  as  in  other  services,  tWxn 
the  best  soldiers  in  otiier  regiments,  but  are  recruited  exactly  aa 
troppa  nf  the  line,  except  that  they  are  required  to  be  aomewhat 
tauer.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  the  great  superiority  in  appear- 
once.  that  the  French  and  other  trooi»  possessed  over  ours  at  the 
eloee  of  the  war.  l^o  mode  of  recruiting  accoimta  Inr  this.  Even 
oar  militia  were  much  superior  in  this  point  of  view  to  the  troopa 
of  the  line,  and  most  of  the  best  men  were  obtained  from  them. 
Oar  rBoniits  were  in  general  composed  of  the  population  of  large 
flftfae,  or  of  manufacturing  towns,  certainly  not  the  best  sped- 
meqs  of  our  population  ;  the  military  service  is  not  in  any  esti* 
matioo  anuMjgat  our  peasantry,  whilst  the  French  army  was  eom- 
pOied  of  the  picked  meo  of  thirty  ouUioQa,  and  other  uatiom  io 


thai  they  ndghl  see  into  the  vriky.    lliii  moseaMot  wm 
between  one  and  two  o'eloek  br  the  duke  la  peraoo :  it  waa  gen- 
eral  akmff  the  front  or  eeotrs  of  the  peaitioo.  na  the  height  to  tfM 
riMt  of  La  Haye  Saiote. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  tbe  enemy  eooiidered  thb 
novement  aa  tbe  coounenoeaientof  a  retreat,  since  a  oonaidentfale 
portion  of  out  troops  wers  withdrawn  from  bis  sif  bt,  ani  deter* 
mined  in  consequonoe  to  attack  oar  left  nentre,  m  onler  to  get 
possession  of  the  buildings,  called  Ferme  de  M.  St  Jean,  or  tf 
the  village  itself,  which  oommaoded  tbe  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  chausseea.  Tbe  attacking  columns  advaneed  en  the  Genap- 
pe  chauss6e,  and  by  the  side  of  it :  they  conaisted  of  fbor  oolumn^ 
of  infoutr)',  (D'Crion's  corps,  which  was  not  enngod  on  the  Itth.) 
thirty  pieces  of  artiUenr,  and  a  largu  body  of  cuirassien,  (Mil- 
luiud's.)  On  the  left  or  this  attack,  tlie  French  cavaby  took  the 
lead  of  tbe  kifantry,  and  had  advanced  ocmstderably,  when  the 
Duke  of  Welimgton  ordered  the  heavy  cavalry  (Life  Guards)  Co 
charge  them  us  they  ascoided  tlie  position  near  La  Haye  Sainte. 
They  wore  driven  back  on  their  own  position,  where  tlie  chauas^, 
bciug  cut  into  the  rising  ground,  leaves  steep  banks  on  either  side. 
In  this  confinetl  space  they  fought  at  swnrds'  length  fbr  some 
minulus,  until  the  enemy  brought  down  soaie  light  artillery  iVom 
Uie  liei^hta,  when  the  British  cavalry  retired  to  their  own  posilfoo. 
The  Kfs  of  tlie  cuirassiers  did  not  apueor  great  They  seemed 
immodialely  to  re-form  their  ranks,  and  soon  after  advanced  to 
attack  our  infantry,  wlio  were  fitnned  into  squares  to  receive 
tlicm,  beina  then  unsupported  by  cavalry.  The  columns  of  in* ' 
fantry,  in  tLe  mean  time,  pushed  ft>rwnni  on  our  left  of  the  Oe- 
nap{»H  cliauuee,  beyond  La  Haye  Snii.te,  whickthey  did  not  at- 
tempt in  tius  attack  to  take.  A  BeIg>Hn4)rigade  of  infantry,  fbrm* 
ed  in  front,  gave  way,  and  these  cohunns  crowned  the  position. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Picton  moved  up  the  brigade  of  General  Pack 
from  til.,  second  line,  (the  9dd  regiment  in  front,)  which  otiened  a 
fire  on  the  column  junt  as  it  gamed  the  height,  and  advanced  upon 
It,  when  witJiin  thirty  yards,  the  column  began  to  hc<<iiate  ;  at 
thi.i  m.»nieot  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  (the  lit  and  9d  Dragoons) 
wheeled  round  the  92d  regiment,  and  took  the  column  in  flank ;  a 
total  rout  ensued  ;  the  Frencb,  throwing  down  Iheiramis,  ran  into 
our  |Xi«itioh  to  save  tliemsclvcs  from  bcnig  cut  down  by  tlie  cair- 
airy  ;  many  were  kilk^d,  and  two  eagles,  with  9000  prisoners, 
taken.  But  the  cavalrv  pursued  their  succetts  too  far,  and  being 
fired  uixtn  bv  one  of  tfio  other  columns,  and  ai  the  same  time, 
when  m  conrn«i(xi,  being  attacked  by  rarne  French  cavalry,  wiio 
luiil  boon  <ient  to  sap)x>rt  tbe  attack,  tlic  British  were  obliged  to 
retire  willi  coiiritdeniblc  loss.  In  tliis  attack  tbe  enemy  had  brought 
f«)rward  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  ca(»lured  by  <>ur 
caval.^  :  tbt*  lior^es  in  the  gmis  wcra  killed,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  nbniiilon  tin*  guns.  General  Ponsooby,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  was  kilkd.  The  irallant  Sir  Thomas  Pi'  ti»n  also  foil. 
loading  tKi  ]m  div'^ion  torejKjl  this  attack.I  Tlie  miraber  of  oc- 
cunrencei<  which  ciowded  on  the  atiention.  rendered  it  inipn(<!<ible 
for  an\  individual  lo  sec  the  whole  anion,  and  in  the  mid'«tof 
noi^e.  liustle.  and  {lenional  danper,  it  is  difficult  to  noto  thu  exact 
tinifc  III  w  liich  the  event  hapi>enM.^ 

It  it  only  afterward,  hi  discu^^injr  the  rhanrcs  and  merits  of 
each,  that  such  questions  I>ec4imu  of^ iriliKst.  which  may  in  some- 
ineasnro  account  for  tho  discrepance  of  the  statements  of  officers 
present,  a*  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  .'•ttrne  of  tlio  principal 
events  From  this  period,  half  past  two,  until  the  end  of  iho  ac- 
tion, W^i  British  chivalry  were  scarcely  engaged,  but  remained  in 
readines/i  in  tbe  second  line.!!  After  the  French  cuirassiers  had 
re-f<irmed,  and  were  strongly  reinforced, IT  they  again  advanced 
upon  our  position,  and  made  se^'eral  desjierate  attacks  u)>on  our 
infantry,  who  immediately  formed  into  squares  arul  maintained 
themselves  with  the  most  determined  courage  and  coolness.  8oaie 
time  prcvimw  to  this,  about  three  o'clock,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
La  Hiiye  Sainte,  which  i*  merely  a  small  fann-lioiise ;  it  was  oc* 
cupicd  by  two  coropaniee  of  the  German  Le«ion.  Tbe  enemy  had 
advanced  beyond  it.  so  that  the  communication  was  cut  off  fbr 
some  lime,  and  it  could  not  be  reinforced.  Tlie  troops  having  exr 
pended  their  ammunition,  tho  post  was  carried.  A  contuiued  fire 
was  kept  up  at  tliis  point,  and  the  enemy  was  soon  afterward 
obliged  to  abandon  it.  without  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  it  aa 
a  point  of  support  for  Ids  attacking  cohimns.  The  liouse  was  too 
small  for  a  sufficient  numlier  of  troops  lo  maintain  themselves  so 
close  to  our  position,  under  such  a  heavr  fire. 

The  French  cavalry,  in  the  attack  on  the  centre  of  our  line  above 
mentioned,  were  not  supported  by  infantry.  They  came  on,  bow 
ever,  with  the  grealeat  courage,  close  to  the  squares  of  our  mfiukt- 
ry ;  the  artillery,  which  was  somewhat  in  advance,  k^  up  a 
well-directed  fire  upon  tliem  as  they  advanced,  but  on  their  nearer 
approach,  the  gunners  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  squares,  so 
that  the  tuns  were  actually  in  pnoseeaion  of  the  enemy's  cavalr7« 
who  could  not,  however,  keep  poesessiun  of  them,  or  even  spike 
there,  if  they  had  the  means,  m  consequence  of  tbe  lieavy  fire  of 
musketry  to  which  they  were  e:(posed.  The  French  accounts  say, 
that  several  squares  were  broken,  and  standards  taken,  which  la 
decidedly  fhlae ;  on  tbe  contrary,  the  small  squares  constantly  re> 
pulaed  tbe  cavalry,  whom  they  gonerallr  allowed  to  advance  doee 
to  tbeir  bayonets  before  they  fired.  Tney  were  driven  back  with 
loss  on  all  points,  and  the  artillerymen  immediately  resumed  their 
guns  in  the  most  prompt  manner,  and  opened  a  severe  and  de- 
structive fire  of  grape-shot  on  them  aa  thej  retired.** 

t  Roimiat,  p.  9Bl,  blames  both  generals  for  the  too  eai)y  employ- 
ment of  tlieir  cavalry.  In  the  case  here  mentioned,  he  sars,  the 
success  was  "  coiitre  toute  probabiUt^."  as  the  cavslnr  cbargeu 
unlHokon  infantry.  Tbe  head  of  the  attacking  cohunns  nod,  how- 
ever, been  already  shaken  by  the  charae  of  the  nd  regimeot, 
which  took  place  nearly  at  the  moment  fJio  cavalnr  charged. 

i  Mufiling,  p.  96,  obecrvee.  "  La  fum6e  €toit  si  Qiaisse  que  per* 
•onne  ne  voyoit  I'ensemble  de  Taction." 

n  Liv.  iz.  p.  9M.  Bonaparte  says,  "  L'infanterie  Anglalae  a  f  10 
ferme  et  sonde.    La  cavalerio  poovait  mieux  faire." 

IT  Rogniat,  p.  231.  saya  they  amovnted  to  19.000.  inelading  olMV 
heavy  cavalry. 

**  Tliecavalr7eaiDeiiptoooeof1heMinanaatatral,aMap- 
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APPENDIX. 


AAar  the  ftiltue  of  the  fint  attaek,  the  Frenchhad  little  or  do 
jritanoo  ft  MraoeM  by  renewinc  it ;  but  the  M&Mrt.  porhape 
,4uhaaiea  of  the  failure  of  eveh  ooastad  trooiM,  endeavxmred  re- 
peatedly to  brine  them  back  to  cbarire  the  sqoarei  ;  bdt  they 
could  only  be  brought  to  pas*  between  them,  and  nxmd  them. 
They  even  penetrated  to  oar  lecoad  line,  whore  they  cut  dowu 
aome  stragglera  and  artillerr-drivera,  who  were  iKith  the  limbers 
and  ammuniiion-waioa^.  They  charged  the  Bel|ian  iquarei  in 
the  second  Iioe.  with  no  better  guccea*.  and  upon  lonie  heavy 
Dutch  cavalry  •nowii^  themaelvea.  they  toon  retired. 

If  the  enemy  fuppoeed  ui  in  retreat,  then  such  an  attack  of  cav- 
alry roight  have  led  to  the  mott  impoiiaot  naulu ;  but  by  remain* 
inc  M  uselessly  in  our  position,  and  paivinf  and  repaasiog  our 
^  aquareii  of  infantryi  they  suflered  aewrely  by  their  fire ;  m  much 
ao,  tliat  before  the  end  of  the  action,  when  they  might  have  been 
of  great  use.  either  in  the  attack,  or  in  covering  the  retreat,  tliey 
were  nearly  deet/oyed.*  The  only  advantage  which  appeared  to 
result  from  their  remaining  in  our  position,  was  preventing  the 
fire  of  our  guns  on  the  columns  which  alWward  formed  near  La 
BelJe  Alliance,  in  order  to  deboaehe  for  a  new  attack.  The  gall- 
ing fire  of  tlie  infantry,  however,  forcing  the  French  cavalry  at 
lenctli  to  retire  info  the  hollow  ground,  to  cover  thetnaelves,  the 
.&tilltrymcn  wore  again  at  their  guns,  and  being  in  advance  of  the 
fgoaros.sawcompmely  into  the  valley,  and  by  their  well-dutx-ted 
fire,  seemed  to  make  gaps  in  tbem  as  they  re- formed  to  repeat  this 
useless  expenditure  of  lives.  Had  Bonaparte  been  nearer  the 
■£ruot,  he  surely  would  have  prevented  this  useless  sacrifice  of  Ms 
best  troops.  iDdeed,  the  attack  of  ravahy  at  this  period,  is  only 
4o  be  accounted  for  by  sui'posing  the  British  army  to  be  in  rrtreat 
Me  had  bad  no  time  to  svail  himself  of  his  powerful  artillery  to 
make  an  impression  on  that  part  of  the  line  he  meant  to  attack, 

8s  had  always  been  his  custom,  otherwise  it  was  imI  availing 
imself  of  the  superiority  he  oossessed  :  and  it  was  treaimg  Ids 
enemy  vritfa  a  contempt,  which,  from  what  he  had  experienced  at 
-  duatre  Bras,  could  not  be  justified. *^  He  allows,  in  Inr.  ix.  p.  166, 
that  this  charge  was  made  too  soon,  I  but  tliat  it  was  necessary 
to  support  it,  and  that  the  cuirassiers  of  Kdlerman.  SOOO  in  num- 
ber, were  consequently  ordered  fixwaid  to  maintain  the  position. 
And  at  p.  IM  and  157,  liv.  iz.  he  allows  that  the  gn;nadien-l- 
cheval.  and  dragoons  of  the  guard,  which  were  in  reserve,  ad- 
vanced without  orders ;  that  he  sent  to  recall  them,  but.  as  they 
ware  already  enga«Mi,  any  retrograde  movement  would  then  have 
Deeo  dangeroos.  Thus,  every  attack  of  the  enemy  had  been  rp- 
pulsed,  and  a  severe  loss  inflirted.  The  influence  this  must  have 
had  OQ  the  "  morale*'  of  each  army,  was  much  in  favour  of  the 
British,  and  the  probability  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
was  consequently  diminjshed  fiom  that  period. 

The  enemy  now  seemed  to  concentrate  their  artillery,  particu- 
larl;r  on  the  lefl  of  the  Qenappe  chaussfe.  in  fVont  of  La  Belle 
Alliiince,  and  commenced  a  hoavv  fire,  (a  largL  proportion  of  his 
guns  were  twelve-pounders  J  on  that  part  of  our  line  extending 
from  behind  La  Haye  Sainte  towards  Hougoroon^  Our  infantry 
aholtered  themselves  by  lying  down  behind  the  ndge  of  the  rising 
ground,  and  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic  patience.  Several  of 
our  guns  had  been  disabled,  and  many  artillerymen  killed  and 
wounded,  so  that  this  fire  was  scarcelr  retormd,  but  wlicn  the 
new  point  of  attack  was  oo  longer  doubtful,  two  brigndes  were 
brought  fWtm  Lord  Hill's  corps  oo  the  right,  and  were  of  roost 
essential  service. 

It  may  hero  be  proper  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  Priissian 
amy,  and  the  asaistance  they  had  rendered  up  to  this  time,  about 
six  o'clock. 

Tlie  British  army  had  sustained  several  severe  attacks,  which 
had  been  all  repulsed,  and  no  advantage  of  any  consequence  had 
been  gained  by  the  enemy.  They  had  possessnd  part  of  the  wood 
and  garden  of  Hougomont,  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  which  latter 
thev  were  unable  to  occupy.  Not  a  square  had  been  broken, 
shaken,  or  obliged  to  retire.  Our  inftintry  continued  to  display  (he 
same  obstinacy,  the  same  cool,  cnlculaiing  confidence  in  them- 
selves, in  their  commander,  and  in  their  officers,  which  had  cove'cd 
them  with  glory  in  the  long  and  arduous  war  in  the  Pcninnula. 
From  the  limited  extent  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  trrmenduus 
fire  their  rolunins  were  exposed  to,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not 
have  been  leas  than  13,000  killed  and  wounded.  Two  eagles,  and 
2MW  prisoners,  had  been  taken,  and  their  cavalry  nearly  destroyed. 

peered  to  be  han^tig  back  as  if  expecting  our  fire ;  they  closed 
round  two  sides  of  it.  having  a  front  of  seventy  or  eishty  men. 
•od  came  so  close  to  one  angle,  that  they  appeared  tr)  try  to  reach 
over  the  bayonets  with  thoir  swonls  The  stpiares  were  fenorally 
ffannad  four  deep,  rounded  at  the  angles  '.on  the  approach  of  t  ho 
cavalry  two  files  firod,  the  others  reserving  their  fire  ;  the  rnvslry 
theo  turned,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  beliuve  now  few  foil.— onl/  one 
officer  and  two  men  ;  uo  doubt  many  were  wounded,  Imt  did  not 
fall  from  their  horses.  Many  squares  fired  at  tiio  distance  of 
thirty  paces,  with  no  other  eiiect.  In  fact,  our  troops  fired  too 
high,  which  must  have  heeri  notice^  by  the  tnoDt  casual  nbser^-er. 

*  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  enemy  had  brought  up  infantrv  and 
light  artillery,  our  squares  must  have  given  way-  This  wciuld  no 
doubt  have  been  preferable :  but  then  our  r**iCTro  und  cavalry 
would  have  been  moved  fi>rward  to  chock  the  ravalr)-,  and  the 
squares  would  have  nrobaldy  repelled  the  attack  of  the  infantry. 
The  enemy  had  tri»Hl  to  bring  guns  with  the  attacking  columns, 
on  our  left,  early  in  the  day ;  tno  consenuence  woi*,  that  thfitiitrves 
were  killed  biToru  they  had  advance«l  fkr.  so  that  th«.>y  ivniM  iKit 
fidlow  tiie  movements  of  the  infanlrr,  and  were  h-d  liehind  A 
ainsilar  attempt  was  made  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  attack  of 
I«ord  Hill's  corps  on  the  Nive  :  tlw  guns  were  hirtirsstd  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  fire  as  thi^y  advanced,  Itut  the  horxes  were  soon 
killed  or  flisabled.  and  tht^  guns  were  abandoned  when  tlie  attack 
was  repulsed. 

*  fhis  was  what  Marmont  bad  done  at  the  Aripiles.  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamanca,  and  for  which  he  auf^>red  so  smerely. 

t  Muffiing,  p.  27,  says,  after  this  attack,  wliich  he  slates  to  ho 
at  four  o'clock,  "  La  bataille  avoit  €t€  Xxht  sanglante,  mais  il  n'y 
await  Mint  do  danger  pour  I'nmlie  Anglaiae.''  He  says  it  was 
.«an  five  o'clock 


We  still  occiipied  nea4f  ^  *^*^  positioB  as  we  dii  is  Ifc* 
infr,  hut  our  loss  had  been  seven,  perhaps  not  leas  fite 
killed  and  wounded.  Our  ranks  were  fiuiher  thinaad  by  im 
bers  of  men  who  earned  off  the  woundi>d.  part  cfSvHsa 
returaed  to  the  flrld.  The  oumber  of  Belipan  and  Haooveriaii 
troops,  many  of  whom  were  young  leiies,  that  crowded  to  tbm 
rear,  was  \-cry  considerable,  besides  the  number  of  our  own  d»-  , 
mounted  dragoons,  torAther  with  a  proportion  of  our  infautiy, 
some  of  whcmi,  as  will  always  be  found  in  tiie  best  armies,  waro 
glad  to  esca^  from  the  finld.  These  thronged  tlie  road  leading 
to  Brussels,  in  a  manner  that  none  but  an  eyewitness  oould  liave 
bcUcved,  so  that  perhaps  tlie  actual  fixce  under  tlie  Ouke  of  Wolh 
h'ngton  at  this  time,  half  past  six,  did  not  amount  to  more  tbaa 
34,000  men.l  AVe  had  at  an  early  hour  been  in  commueicatioa 
with  some  patroles  of  Pnnsian  cavalry  on  our  extreme  left  A 
Prussian  corps,  under  Bulow,  had  marelied  from  Wavre  at  ao 
early  hour  to  manoBUvre  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  French  aimjr, 
but  a  large  proportiof>  of  the  Prussian  army  were  atiU  on  t£o 
heights  aGovo  Wavre,  afler  the  action  had  commenced  at  Watoc^ 
loo.a  The  state  of  tlie  roads,  and  the  immense  train  of  artiUeiy 
they  carried,  detained  Bulow's  terps  for  a  remarkably  long  tuna ; 
they  had  not  more  than  twelve  or  fburteen  miies  to  march.  At 
one  o'clocktU  the  ad\'anced  guard  of  this  corps  was  diaeuvered  by 
the  French ;  about  two  o'clock  the  patroles  of  Buk>w's  corps  wera 
discovered  m>m  part  of  our  position.  The  French  detached  some 
light  cavalry  tn  obsen-e  them,  which  was  the  only  diversion  that 
had  taken  place  up  to  this  time.    At  halfjiast  f.iur.  Blucher  had 

S'ned  in  person  Bulow's  corps,  at  wliich  timo  two  hngados  c€  in- 
itry  an«l  some  cavalry  were  detached  to  act  on  the  right  of  the 
French.— [Muffling,  p.  30.]  He  was  so  far  from  the  right  of  tbm 
French,  that  his  nru  of  artilienr  was  too  distant  to  produce  anjr 
efl^t.  and  was  cliiefly  intended  to  give  us  notice  of  las  amval. — 
(Mufiling,  p.  81.  ]  It  was  certainly  past  five  o'clock  before  the  fira 
of  the  rnusian  artillery  [Bulow's  corps]  was  observed  fiam  oar 
position ;  and  it  soon  seeined  to  cease  altogetlier.  It  appeais  that 
they  had  advanced,  and  obtained  some  succen,  but  were  af^er- 
\i'ard  drii'cn  hack  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the  French,  who 
sent  a  corps  under  General  Lobsu  to  keep  them  in  check.** 
About  ladfpast  six,  the  first  Prussian  corps  came  into  communi- 
cation with  our  extreme  left  near  Ohain. 

The  cffecthe  state  of  the  several  amies  may  ha  conajdeted  to 
be  as  follows :—  -      -.  ,        , 

The  army  under  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  smoonted,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  to  75,000  men,  including  every  des- 
cription of  force.f  f  of  which  nearly  40.000  were  English,  or  the 
King^s  German  Legion.    Our  loss  at  (^uatre  Bras  amoaotrd  to 
4S0U  killed  and  wounded,  which  reduced  the  army  to  TO^SOa  meo ; 
of  these  about  64,000  were  actually  engaged  at  Waterloo,  about 
92,000  were  composed  of  British  troops,  or  the  King's  Germaa 
Legion,  including  ca\-alry,  infimtry,  and  artillery ;  the  remainder, 
under  Prince  Frederick,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  but  owered  the 
approach  to  BniNs«<ls  from  Nievelles,  and  were  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halle.    The  French  force  lias  been  variously 
stated,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  very  accurate  statement  ol 
their  strength.    Batty  gives  it  at  127,000  j  that  is  theouinber  which 
crossed  tiM  fVontiers.    Liv.  ix.  p.  69,  it  is  given  at  122,000.    Gour* 
mud  reduces  it  to  1 15.000 ;  of  these,  21,000  were  cavalry,  and  they 
had  350  guns.    Let  us,  however,  take  the  statement  m  liv.U., 
and  say, 

lfl.00t 
Deduct  left  at  Charleroi.  liv.  ix.  98,1!  -  IJOO 

Loss  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny.  liv.  Iz.  100,  and 

igf^ 10,SM 

Lefl  at  Ligny,  (Orouchy,  p  8.)  Uv.  ix.  198 ;  thb  is 

stated  at  8000, S.2W 

With  Grouchy,  (Grouchy,  p.  8,)  -  •       -       38.900 


Engaged  at  Waterloo,     -  71.190 

This  number,  however,  is  certainly  underrated ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  Bonaparte  had  upwards  of  75,000  men  under  his 
immediate  command  on  the  I8th  Jone.$f 

Bonaparte.  liv.  ix.  162,  117,  states  the  Prassian  force  concen- 
trated at  Wavre  to  be  75.000  men.  Grouchy,  p.  9,  irikkes  it  95  000. 
It  is.  however,  generally  understood  that  they  had  not  abovo 
70.000  with  the  army  at  Wa\Te. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  operarioos  of  the  corpe 
uiHier  Grouchy,  who  were  detached  in  purmiit  of  the  Pnissiana. 
K  ap|H4ini  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  17th  Bonaparte  sras  ig- 
norant of  the  direction  tlie  Prussian  array  had  taken.— IGroochy. 
p.  13.1  It  was  generally  supposed  tliat  it  was  towards  Namur. 
At  that  hour,  Bonanarte  orderetl  Grouchy,  with  32,000  men,  to 
iollow  them.  As  mc  troope  were  much  scattered,  it  wss  three 
o'clock  befftrc  they  were  in  movement,  and  they  did  not  arrive  at 
Gembloux  before  the  night  of  the  17th,  when  Grouchy  infonxied 

I  See  Mnfninir,  p.  82,  who  makes  the  number  amount  to  ie4)09, 
and  ih<!re  is  lidie  doubt  but  tl»at  he  is  torrect  A  regiment  of  al- 
lied cavalry,  whose  uniform  rwcnjblefl  the  French,  having  tM  to 
Brussi'Is,  an  alarm  spread  that  the  enemy  were  at  tht?  gates.  Num- 
bers of  th'we  who  had  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  and.— let  the  • 
I  ruth  Ih"  spoken,— Eiirlishfnon  too,  fled  IVnm  the  town,  and  never 
hsitifl  until  they  reached  Antwerp.  Ttus  fact  is  too  well  attested 
to  be  dtmbied. 

0  M uflling  ,29.  A t  n  lur  o'clock,  be  says,  "  II  n*avoit  pas  enoore 
pani  itn  homme  de  rctte  aonee." 

IT  St>e  Souli's  Letter  to  Grouchy,  dated  from  the  fieM  of  battle 
at  ove  o'clock. 

**  Liv.  ix.  175.  Bonaparte  says.  It  was  seven  o'clock  when  Lo- 
bau  ri*T"iNed  them. 

ff  Of  tl>e»o.  obiMit  12.T0O  were  cavalry. 

n  Liv.  ix.  193.    Thi«  force  is  stated  ''  4  i  5000  homines.** 

i4  Muffling,  p.  58,  nicntinns.that  Bonafiarte  stated  to  some  gen- 
eral afT}r*pr  on  the  momina  of  the  ISth,  that  ho  had  75,000  men,  ana 
the  Enfflish  only  50.000.  Liv.  ix.  193.  by  taking  Bonaparte'a  own 
account  in  this  part  of  tlie  book,  upon  calculation  it  vrill  ha  atii 
that  ha  there  allows  that  be  had  upwards  orT4,00e 
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of  the  ArecUon  the  Praniui  anny  had  taken.  He 
_  vmI  thf  rear-caud  t4  lb»  Piumiaim  near  Wavre  about 
-ti9ahre  0*610011  on  the  itth,  and  at  two  o'clock  ke  atUckad 
Wh.m,  which  wai  oUitinataly  defended  by  General  Thielmano, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  po8M«Bion  of  a  pert  of  the  villafe. 
By  the  faltant  defence  uf  imi  post  by  General  'Diiehoann.  Grou- 
chy wail  uidue|M[  to  believe  that  toe  whole  PruMinn  army  was 
belore  him.  Grtucber,  however,  had  detacBed  Bulow't  oorpa  (4th) 
at  an  early  hour  upon  ChapeUe-LanDbert,  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the 
French  amy.  The  movement  of  this  corpa  was,  however,  much 
delayed  by  a  ire  which  happened  at  Wavre,  and  bv  the  bad  state 
"of  the  roads ;  so  that  they  bad  great  difficulty  in  oringing  up  the 
numerous  artillery  thev  carried  with  thu  corps,  which  prevented 
them  from  attacking  the  enemy  before  halfpasl  four  o'clock.* 

The  Sil  Prussian  corps  marched  upon  ubaiwlto  Lambert  and 
Laane ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  day^  the  Ist  corps  mo\'ed  in 
the  direction  of  Obain.  The  3d  corps  was  also  to  have  supported 
the  4th  and  9d  corps.  Blucher  was  not  aware  of  the  large  force 
under  Qrouchy.  who  attacked  the  3d  corps  as  it  was  prepariruc  to 
leave  Wavre,  and  oblind  it  to  take  up  a  position  on  tne  Uyle, 
between  Limale  and  wavre,  where  be  afterward  ordered  it  to 
maintain  itself  as  well  as  it  could. 

The  British  army,  at  this  eventAil  period  of  the  day,  amounted 
to  about  84.000  men.  (aUowing  lu.ooo  killed  and  wounded,  and 
10,000  more  who  had  left  the  field,)  19,000  of  whom  were  English. 
IMufHing.  p.  99  1  The  en^my  may  have  had  about  45,000  imtne- 
diaiely  opposed  to  us,  allowing  SO.OOO  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisorters  ;  and  10,000  men  detached  to  act  against  the  Prussians. 

The  assiRtance  of  the  Pntssians  had  been  expected  at  an  early 
hour.:  which  hod  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  accept  a  battle ;  so 
.  ~tluu  the  British  army  had  to  boar  the  whole  brunt  of  the  action 
for  a  much  Utnger  period  than  was  calculated.  I^ord  WelUnrton. 
However,  showed  no  anxiet/  as  to  the  result.  Tlic  corps  of  Lord 
Hill,  se^'eral  Belgian  battalioos,  and  a  considerable  portiop  of  tlie 
cavahrv,  had  been  little  engaged.  He  knew  the  troops  he  had 
under  his  command,  and  seemed  confident  of  being  able  to  main- 
lain  his  position,  even  if  the  Pnusians  did  rtot  arrive  before  nigfal 
The  army  was  not  aware  of  their  approach,  nor  did  ho  think  it 
necessary  to  animate  thrir  exertions  by  this  inteltigenoe.  Boiui- 
iwrte,  on  the  eootrary,  tbouf  b%  proper  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of-  his  troops,  even  of  ms  guards,  wbo  had  not  yet  been  on- 
nged,  by  sending  Us  aid-de-camp  Labedoydre  to  infbrm  them,  as 
Iney  wen  about  to  advance.^  that  Grouchy  had  joined  their  nght 
flank,  and  even  deceived  Ney  himself  by  this  false  intelligence. 

The  above  detail  has  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  uf  show- 
ing tho  state  of  the  armies  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Bona- 
parte Mras  now  aware  of  the  powerful  dtversino  the  Prussians 
were  about  to  make,  but  at  the  same  time  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  Grouchy  would  be  able  to  paralyxa  their  movements.  He 
therefore  mohred  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  to  break  the 
centre  of  the  British  army,  and  carry  their  poaition  befbra  the  at- 
tack of  the  Prussians  eoiUa  take  effect 

The  unperial  guard  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  and  had  b4;on  for 
some  time  foraiod  on  the  heights  extending  from  La  Belle  Alliance, 
towards  Hougomoot.  which  supported  their  left  fUuk.  Tlioy  had 
not  vet  been  engaged. 

About  seven  o'clock  they  advanced  in  two  columns.^  leaving 
four  battalions  in  reserve.  They  were  commandetl  by  N(7,  who 
led  them  on.  At  the  same  time,  they  pushed  on  some  light  troops 
in  the  direction  of  La  Haye.  The  advance  of  these  cohimns  of 
the  guards  was  supported  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  Our  infant- 
rr,  who  had  been  posted  on  the  reverse  of  the  hill,  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  were  instantiv  moved  forward  by  Lord 
Wellington.  GoneraT  Maitland's  brigade  of  guards,  and  General 
Adam's  Ininde,  (S9d  and  71st  regiments,  and  96th  rifles,)  met 
this  formidable  attack.  They  were  flanked  bv  two  brifaJes  of 
artillery,  who  kept  up  a  deatructivc  fire  on  the  advancing  columns. 
Our  troops  waited  for  tJieir  approach  with  their  characteristic 
ooolncM,  until  they  were  witnm  a  short  distance  of  our  line, 
when  they  opened  a  well-directed  fire  upon  tlwm.  The*  line  was 
formed  four  deep.  The  men  fired  independently,  retiring  a  few 
paces  to  load,  and  then  advanced  and  fired,  so  that  their  fira 
never  ceased  for  a  moment  The  French,  headed  by  their  gallant 
leader,  still  advanced,  notwithstanduig  the  severe  loss  they  sus- 
tained bythis  flre,  which  apparently  snemed  to  check  their  move- 
ment They  were  now  within  about  fifly  yards  of  our  line,  when 
they  attempted  to  deploy,  in  order  to  return  the  fire.  Our  line 
,  c^jpeared  to  be  closing  round  them.  They  could  not,  however, 
deploy  under  such  a  fire :  and  fVoni  the  moment  they  reased  to 
advance,  their  ciianco  of  success  was  over.  They  now  funnerl  a 
eonfUsed  mass,  and  at  last  gave  way,  retiring  in  the  utmfist  con- 
cision. They  were  immediately  pursued  by  the  li|l)t  troops  of 
General  Adam's  brigade.  This  decided  the  battle.  The  enemy 
had  now  exhaustikl  n:s  mesns  of  attack.  He  iiad  still,  however, 
the  Rnir  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  in  reserve.  Lord  Wellington 
immediately  ordered  the  whole  line  to  advance  to  attack  their 

GBition.    The  enemy  were  already  attempting  a  retreat.    These 
ttalions  formed  a  sqnare  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  flying 
-eohinrns.  flanked  by  a  few  gons,  and  supported  by  some  light  cav> 
airy,  (red  lancers.) 

i'lie  flnt  Prussian  corps  h4d  now  Joined  our  extreme  left  They 
iwd  obtained  possession  of  ibe  vilia^  of  La  Ha^e.  driving  out 
the  French  light  troopa  who  occupied  it.  Bnlow,  willi  the  fourth 
corps,  had  some  time  previous  to  this  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  the  villuge  of  Planclienot.  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  and  being  joined  by  the  second  ooriM,  (Pirch's,)  was 

♦  See  Mofflinrr.  pp  «,  31.  62.  Gourrau<l,  pp.- 98  and  99.  says  it 
was  half  past  four  when  General  Dumont  informed  Bonaparte  of 
tiieir  arrivaL 

t  Liv.  ix.  198, 169,  Bonaparte  mokes  Bulow's  attack  after  sun- 
«it 

I  MofHing,  p.  6S,  says,  it  was  hoped  the  Prussian  array  could 
bare  attarked  at  two  o'clock,  hot  that  it  was  half-post  four  be- 
Ibre  a  cannon  wai«  fired  by  them. 

%  Uf.  ix.  Itr,  Ney's  fetter. 

4  See  Lord  WelHngtoa's  deepatchea. 


again  advandog  to  attack  it?  In  the  mean  t|iiie>  IbMVMnt  of 
the  OM  ObarA  maintained  itji^  the  pms  on  i&rfUnkwiFtMp 
our  light  eava^lnr,  who  now  advanceid.  and  tlireatened  to  turn  tMnr 
flank.  Ow  light  troops  were  cloae  on  their  front,  and  oar  whue 
line  advandng,  when  this  body,  the  "  ^lite,"  and  now  the  on^  " 
hope uftiie enemy  to  cover  then*  retreat,  and  save  their  army.gave 
wraf,  and  mixed  in  the  general  eonfhsion  and  rout,  ahandoninr 
their  cannon  and  all  their  materiel.  It  was  now  nearly  dark. 
Bttlow,  upon  bdng  joined  by  Pirch's  corps,  again  attacked  Plan- 
chenot,  which  he  turned ;  and  then  tfie  enemy  sbaadonod  it.  Be 
immediately  advanced  towards  the  Oenappe  chauss^e.and  closed 
round  the  right  of  the  French,— {liv.  Ix.  p  1691— driving  the  enemy 
befiHe  Mm.  arMl  augmentiog  their*  confusion.  His  troops  came 
into  the  high-road,  or  chauss^e.  near  Mais<»n  du  Roi,  andf  Blucher  « 
and  Welhngton  having  met  about  the  same  time  near  La  Bella 
Alliance,  it  was  resolved  to  ponue  tlie  enemy,  and  give  him  no 
time  to  rally.  The  kies  of  the  Prussians  on  the  18th  did  not  ex- 
ceed 800  men.  The  brunt  of  the  action  wta  chiefly  sustained  by 
the  troops  of  the  British  and  King's  German  Legion,  as  their  loss 
will  show.  In  stating  this,  it  most  be  allowed,  that  much  supoort 
Mras  aiicirded  by  the  other  contingents ;  but  they  were  chiefly  aw 
levies,  newly  raised,  who  couM  not  be  depend^  upon  in  a  situa- 
tion of  importanoe.  Some  behaved  ill.  as  is  publicly  known. 
None  were  in  the  fint  line,  except  the  fVassau  troops  at  Houro- 
mont,  and  some  on  our  extreme  left.  The/  were  placed  in  thn 
second  lirw.  and  in  the  valley  behind  Uie  first  lino,  and  on  the  right, 
at  Braine  la  Leude.  They  had  generally  been  formed  with  the 
British  brigades  of  the  ditTerent  divisions,  (in  the  manner  Lord 
Wellington  found  so  advantageous  with  the  Portuguese  troops  J 
but  these  arran|»nients  had  just  been  made.  The  difTerent  brH 
gades  in  a  diviiion  had  not  any  linowledge  of,  or  confidence  in* 
each  other.  Many  battalions,  particulariy  some  Belgian  troopa, 
in  the  rear  of  the  first  line,  stood  with  firmness  ogainst  the  Frencn 
cavalry,  and  drove  them  back.  They  suflercd  more  severely.  per> 
haps,  than  the  first  line,  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  action,  advanced  in  support  of  the  fint  line  with 
great  steadiness  and  regularity. 

"^rhe  Prussians,  who  nad  made  only  a  short  march  during  the 
day,  pursued  the  enemy  with  such  viirour,  that  they  were  unaMe 
to  rally  a  single  battalion.  The  British  army  halted  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Tbcy  oiice  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  resistance  at 
Oenapt>e,  where,  perhaps,  if^they  had  had  a  dilef  to  direct  them, 
they  might  have  maintained  themselves  until  daylight,  the  situa- 
tion of  tlie  village  being  strong ;  this  might  have  given  Ihem  the 
means  of  saving  at  least  the  semblance  of  an  army.  The  seoond 
Prussian  corps  was  afterward  detaohed  to  intereept Grouchy,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  result  of  the  battle  until  twelve  o'clock  next 
day.  He  bud  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  advantage  ovir  General 
Thielmann,  and  sot  possession  or  Wavre.  He  immediately  ra> 
treated  towards  Namun  where  his  rearguard  maintained  them- 
selves against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Prussians,  who  suffered  sever»> 
ly  in  their  attempt  to  take  the  place.  This  served  to  cover  hla 
retreat,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability,  keeping  in  a  parallel 
line  to  Blucher,  and  having  rallied  many  of  the  fugitives,  hn 
brought  his  army  without  loss  to  Paris.  He  had  been  considered 
as  lost,  and  his  army  made  prisonen ;  this  belief  was  a  freat  cavo 
of  the  resignation  of  Bonaparte ;  otherwise,  with  this  army  be 
onuJd  have  mustered  70.000  or  80.000  men  :  with  the  fbrtiAcauoda 
and  resources  of  Paris,  which  was  sufBciently  sectire  againat  n 
coup-do  main,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  so  easfly  submitlnd 
without  another  stniggle.  atier  the  brilliant  defensive  campaign 
ho  had  made  the  prece<ling  year.  The  great  central  depota  of 
Paris  ami  Lyons  gave  Idm  great  advantages,  as  is  well  ahown  is 
the  introductory  chapter,  liv.  ix.  fnd  p.  181.  There*  are  always 
some  turns  of  fortune  in  the  events  of  war ;  he  might  at  loaal 
have  made  terms.  The  soethem  and  eastern  parts  of  Ttmnot 
were  certainly  in  his  favour ;  lie  and  his  army  had  been  wall  i^ 
ceived  there  onlr  a  few  weeks  before.    That  army,  and  a  great 

Sort  of  the  population,  would  still  have  been  glad  to  make  saori> 
ces  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  the  sullied  lustre  of  his  anna» 
At  least  the  honour  of  falling  sword  in  hand  was  in  his  power. 

'The  time  of  the  arrival  and  co-operation  of  the  Pruarians  his 
been  variously  stated.**  The  above  account  is  perhaps  aa  near 
the  truth  as  can  be.  The  French  writers  make  it  at  an  eariy  homw 
to  account  more  satbfhctorily  for  their  defeat  The  Prusaiav 
also  make  it  someiyhat  eariier  thin  was  actually  the  case,  in  order 
to  participate  more  largely  in  the  lionours  of  the  day.  Their  pow 
erfui  assistance  has  been  acknowledged  to  its  full  extent.  Thaf 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  after  they  haa 
failed  in  all  their  attacks  against  the  British,  which  continued  up- 
wards of  seven  hours,  after  their  cavalry  had  been  destroyed,  tlmr 
Imperial  Guards  driven  back,  and  eagles  and  prisoners  taken,  and 
when  their  means  of  fiirther  attack  may  be  considered  as  exhauatp 
ed.  The  British  army  had  niffered  severely,  and  wa^  not  In  a 
state  to  have  taken  great  advantage  of  the  retreat  of  the  Frendu 
But  its  safetr  was  never  for  a  moment  compromised,  and  no  cal- 
culation could  iuatify  the  idea,  that  we  would  have  blMn  so  easOr 
defeated  and  driven  from  our  position,  but  that  the  enemy  woald' 
have  bvt^n  so  much  crippled,  that  he  could  not  have  taken  moett 
advantage  of  our  rever«es.  Even  in  such  a  case,  the  arrival  of  tlM 
Prussians  must  havM  obliged  him  to  have  retired.  MaflNng  hM 
observed,  that  the  hold  movement  of  Blocheron  tlie  ISthhas  not 
been  sufficiently  appredated.tt   U  was  bold  and  masterly.    Evea 

IT  Gn'ei<«nau  sajrs,  it  was. half-past  seven  o'clock  befhre  Plreh'n 
corps  arrived.— See  Blucher's  despatches. 
I  **  Liv.  ix.  says  it  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Prussians  joined. 
Gonrgaud  and  Montholon  copy  tliis.  The  letter  f>om  Soolt  to 
Gnmchy,  dated  half-past  one  o'ckx:k,  stating  that  they  were  ii^ 
formed  by  a  prisoner  of  Bulow's  march,  and  that  they  thought 
they  discovered  his  advanced  posts  at  that  hour,  completely  cott* 
trsdicts  this.    Liv.  ix.  ^       , 

tt  Muffling,  p.  61.  "  II  nn  s'agit  pas  de  savuirce<|u*un  gtnCril: 
ordinaire  iiumit  fait :  roais  une  nouvelle  de  cette  nature  auroK  pa 
entrniiier  lo  gvn^ral  le  phis  distinau€  k  prendre  dee  preraotiema,  ( 
la  resolution  de  changer  roflfensive  vigonreuae  en  siropM 
stration." 


API^ENDIX. 


te  wM  t»1d  tlMtCfaonthf  tfu  in  III  ratr  wftk  ft  Ivie  fbpce, 
k^  w«re  not  inftkan.  thoufP  Urn  mjglit  ii«v»  Mmewhat  re- 
\bii  movemmu.    Th«  •kurul  valeran  kntw  thst  it  wia  on 

_, id  of  Waterloo  wbere  the  fiit«  of  the  day  was  to  h»  bedded, 

a'od  if  even  Groudiy  bad  altacknd  Bulow'i  ourpa,  there  wa«  no«h- 
hs  to  prevent  tbe  tirat  and  second  oorpc  ftom  jftinmc  the  British 
army  bjr  Ohain.  Oiouefar  could  onlf,  at  fiulbeet.  have  checked 
ihe  third  and  fourth  corps-  There  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt 
if  the  anxiety  and  exertions  of  liw  Prussians  to  assist  on  the  I8th. 
The  cordiality  and  friendship  of  the  Prussians  have  been  Ml  and 
ackhowledgod  by  every  officer  who  bis  had  oeeasioo  to  visit  Prus- 
sia subsequently ;— this  has  bean  paxticularly  the  case  with  the 
military. 

This  short  campaifn  of  "  Hours"  was  a  joint  operation.  The 
honours  must  bo  shared.  On  the  10th,  the  Pruwuans  fou^  at 
Liffny  under  the  promise  of  our  co  opemtinn,  which  could  mA. 
however,  bejriven  to  the  extent  it  was  wishod  or  hoped.  On  the 
istb,  Lord  wuilinjrton  foufbt  at  Waterloo,  on  tlie  promise  of  the 
early  ossictanco  of  the  Prussians,  which,  tlmugh  unavoidably  de- 
layed, was  at  lajit  given  with  an  effect,  which  perhai»s  had  never 
before  boon  witnMstML  The  finest  army  Prance  ever  saw,  com- 
manded by  I  bo  |n>4U»t  and  eblrst  of  hot  chiefs,  r-eased  to  exist, 
and  in  a  moment  the  destiny  of  Europe  was  changed. 


No.  XIV. 

BONAPARTI'8  PROTB0T. 
[&3rp.  ft9.1 

"  I  HBREBT  solemn!  V  protest,  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  of  men, 
against  ibc  violence  done  me.  and  agaiait  the  violation  of  my 
most  sacred  rii;hls,  in  furcibiy  disposing  of  my  persun  and  ray 
liberty. 

"  I  came  voluntarily  on  board  the  Bdlcrophon  :  I  nm  not  a 
prisoner— I  am  the  gueftt  of  £i>Rland.  I  canie  on  ooiird  evi-n  at 
the  insti^-Rtion  of  the  captain,  who  told  mc  lie  had  oni  n  'rum  tliL> 
Govenimont  to  jecoivo  me  snd  my  unitt',  aiui  cond'ct  mv  U»  K  g- 
land.  It  njriceablo  ta  mc.    I  presciited  ni>fflf  with  fixitl  thiili,  tu 

rLit  mysfir  und«r  thp  protection  of  the  Entli^h  laws.  As  ^>nm  ns 
wa«  on  board  1  ho  Bfllerojiiwrn.  I  was  ufult-r  Bhellfcrof  iln?  Uiiii^h 
people.  If  lliL*  po\«mmcat.  in  giving  oniers  to  liio  rnpinin  ol'ilie 
Bellerophon  to  r<*ccive  me  as  well  a«  my  Hnite.  only  inlciMleti  fo 
lay  9  snare  for  mo,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour,  ami  di.siTuc«xi  itii 
Ba^  If  tlii.-«  net  b«»  coii«nminuiod,  the  KFiFl.'>4h  will  in  van)  lx»,'i>t 
to  E«iT<'p<«,  tln'ir  int(!jrrity,  tiieir  lawn,  nnd  tlieir  libfrty.  Dntisii 
good  lUi'fi  will  l>e  lost  in  the  hnspitalify  nl"  the  Hr;!.  rnpliun.  I  ai»- 
peni  to  bj.lory  ;  it  will  itHy  that  an  i-ofiny,  who  ti;r  tw.'nty  yvun 
waged  war  against  tlio  English  {woplu,  cMime  vuluMtiirtly,  in  his 
misiiirtti r.CK.  to  seok  an  asylum  lindrr  their  Inw4.  Whnt  inor3 
brilUant  proof  could  he  give  of  his  ^•^tccnl  and  his  ronfi.liMirc  j 
But  wl»at  rrlurn  did  Erigland  mako  for  so  much  nrnpnaminily  ?  - 
They  Ibiyncd  to  strptrh  fortli  a  I'liendly  Imnd  to  that  om.-rnyj 

Cid  wbun  ho  delivered  himself  up  in  good  faith,  ihey  aacnliccd 
m. 

(Sijmed)  "  Napolbon. 

•"  On  board  the  Bel'^roph^JK,  uh  Aue-mt,  I3t5.'* 

We  havo  already,  in  the  text,  comiilotcly  rrfutcd  the  pretrncc, 
that  Bonaparte  was  ininarod  on  board  the  Belleroplion.  Every 
ttproiMiion  of  Captain  Maitland  went  to  di^uwn  any  ant'iority  to 
freat  with  .Naimlcion,  or  ffant  him  conditions  of  iiny  k>nd  ;  nor 
cnuid  he  say  more  when  nis  private  opinion  was  deniuiuk'd.  thaii 
that  he  had«no  iva<(on  to  supp6'<o  that  Napoleon  would  !>*!  ill  rt- 
deived  in  England.  This  was  in  presence  of  Capfain  8artoriiis 
and  Captain  Gambier.  Itoth  of  whom  c'uptain  Maitland  apnoalod 
toin  sQfitwrt  of'his  statcmenL  W«;  do  not.  however,  f'jvi  it  toi 
ttiiich.  on  the  iirescnt  occasion,  to  copy  the  letters  which  uaRsod 
betwixt  Lord  Keith, on  the  one  hand,  and  Captain  Maitland,  Cap- 
tain Sattoriua,  and  Captain  Gambior,  on  tho  other. 

"  Ton-vint,  at  anchor  under  B^rrj/head, 
1th  August,  lBl5. 
"  Sot.— Count  Las  Cases  having  this  morning  stated  to  me. 
that  he  understood  fVom  you,  wlicn  he  was  on  board  the  Bellero- 
pnon  iq  Hasqutf  roarU,  on  a  mission  from  General  Bonaparte,  that 
fou  were  authorized  to  receive  tite  General  and  his  suite  on  board 
the  slun  von  command,  for  conveyance  to  England ;  and  that  you 
BJsfured  nim,  at  the  same  time,  that  both  the  General  and  his 
aoite  would  be  well  received  there  ;  you  are  to  report,  for  my  in- 
Ipntoation,  such  observations  as  you  may  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  upon  these  assertions.  I  am,  sir.  Ac. 

'  KsiTH,  Admiral 
**  Captain  Maitland.  Bellerophon." 

"  H.  M.  S.  BeUerophon, 
"  Plymouth  Sound,  stk  Ausruat,  1815. 
"  Mt  L4MU>,— I  have  to  acknowltnlfe  the  receipt  of  your  lord- 
nip's  lattar  of  yesterday's  date,  informing  me  that  Count  Las 
OMea  had  ataled  to  you,  that  he  bod  understood  from  me.  when 
ha  was  on  boanl  the  Bellerophon  in  Basque  roads,  on  a  mission 
noa  Oepeml  Bonaparte,  that  I  was  authonzed  to  receive  tiie  gen- 
«u  and  bis  sate  on  board  iho  shiu  I  command,  for  a  conveyance 
to  England ;  and  that  I  assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  both 
the  ^neral  and  His  suite  would  he  well  received  there ;  Hml  di 
notugme  lo  report,  for  yonrbrdahp's  jniurmation,  such  observa- 
tions as  I  may  consider  it  necessary  to  make  upon  these  assertions. 
IjhaU.  in  eoosequenee.  state,  to  the  iicst  of  my  recollection,  the 
vhole  of  the  tmnsaetion  that  took  place  between  Count  Las 
and  mo,  on  the  Uth  of  July,  respecting  the  embarration  of 
»n  Bonaparte,  for  the  veracity  oi"  which  I  beg  to  refer  your 
.  to  Captain  Sartorius  as  to  what  was  said  in  the  morning, 
to  that  oOicor  and  Captain  Gambier  (the  Myrmidon  having 
1  me  in  the  aAemooo)  as  to  what  passed  in  the  evening*. 
(Mr  lordabip  being  infonned  already  of  the  flag  of  truce  that 
•iBw  out  to  ma  on  the  leth  of  Juijr,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  that 
opnmnd  po  tliat  oopasanii,  I  shall  confine  myaalf  to  tbe  transac- 
tions of  the  14ih  of  the  same  month, 
"■ftdjr  In  tha  moning  of  that  day,  the  offloar  of  tha  watch  ia- 


thrtoed  m«,  a  lohoMMr,  btwinff  t  Au  tiTtkQOft,  wii 
On  hefr  joimnr  the  ship,  about  siwea  A.  M..  the  C 
and  Genarai  Lallemand  came  on  boaod ;  iwben,  on 
into  the  cabiA,  Las  Caaa>  wked  roe  if  any  answer  had  been  i^ 
turned  to  the  letter  sent  by  me  to  Sir  Ffenrr  Hotham,  retpeottw 
Napoleon  BDoap4rteJt>etTur  allowed  to  pass  for  America,  mhtt  m 
the  ftigates  or  in  a  neutraTressel.  I  informed  him  w>  answer  hid 
been  returned,  though  1  hoorty  expected,  in  conseqoence  of  thoae 
despatches,  Sir  Henry  Hnthtdn  would  arrive  ;  and,  as  I  had  toid 
Monsieur  Las  Cases,  wbcn  last  on  hoard,  that  I  should  send  o^^ 
boat  in  when  the  snswer  came,  it  was  quite  unnocusvary  to  have 
sent  out  a  flag  of  tnice  on  that  account ;— there,  Ibr  the  time,  the 
conversation  terminated.  On  their  coming^  on  hoard.  I  bad  nade 
the  signal  for  the  captain  of  the  Slancy,  bciiif  desirous  of  havinjg 
a  witness  to  all  that  might  psss. 

"  After  breakfast  ^during  which  Captain  Sartorius  r4mo  on 
board)  we  retired  to  the  afler-cifbln.  wlien  M.  Las  Casn  began  on 
the  same  subject,  and  said,  '  'Ilie  emperor  was  so  anxious  to  sta|» 
the  farther  etTufdon  of  blood,  that  he  would  go  to  Amcnca  in  aur 
hAt  the  English  Government  would  sanction,  cither  in  a  neutnl, 
a  disarmed  frisate,  or  an  English  ship  of  war.*  To  wiiich  I  re- 
plied, '  I  have  no  autlionty  to  iiermit  airy  of  tnobe  moasuics ;  but 
if  he  chfXMes  to  come  on  boanl  the  ship  I  command.  I  liiink.  un- 
der the  orders  I  am  acting  with,  I  may  %-enture  to  rcct^ive  nim, 
and  carry  him  to  Ehghinrf ;  but  if  I  do  so,  I  can  in  no  way  be 
answerable  for  the  reception  lie  may  meet  with'— (this  I  repeated 
several  limes) — w  h»'n  Las  Cases  said,  '  I  have  little  doubt,  under 
thnnc  cirrumstanrc s,  that  you  will  see  the  empcrur  on  board  tiio 
Bi'llerophon  '  AAcr  some  more  general  conversation,  and  the 
above  bein?  froqnenfly  re})oated,  7V1.  Las  Cases  and  Geru?rsl  Lai- ' 
Icmand  took  thinr  leave ;  and  I  assure  your  lord»hii'.  that  I  never 
in  any  way  entennl  into  canditit.ns  with  respect  lo  the  rucet4it»o 
(ieiieral  B-maparle  was  to  meet  with;  nor  wa*  it  at  iliul  tinio 
finally  arrcnced  that  he  was  lo  come  on  Uianl  the  BelUrrophon. 
In  the  roii-x!  of  conversniion,  Las  Cases  asked  mc,  wbtlh<»r  1 
ihijutht  15  iiPf.-trte  would  U-  well  received  in  EnjrlunilT  lo  v^hirh 
I  1  pavo  th<;  «"il>  answer  I  cotiki  do  in  my  .•«]» nation— 'That  I  did 
not  at  alt  kii«»w  wha"  wii«  the  intuition  of  tU;  Britirh  Gfivcm- 
nicnt ;  but  I  Iind  no  r'a^on  \vfu\>]>ij>c  he  would  not  Iw  well  rc- 
cfive(l '  It  is  h'Te  worthy  of  reni.-iik.  titat  wliei  La*  Ciiscn  ccroo 
on  hoa'd.  he  as-nrcd  nie  that  Koiiajarto  wu.^  then  at  Ii.o«.'b'^n, 
and  that  it  woukl  Ik'  iiec(>'<sar>  Hir  h.m  to  go  ilun:  ig  re^^*!  ibe 
r'invcr>»a»i'>n  that  \iv<\  pas.td  between  us,  (thi.-*  1  ran  prove  by 
thf  testimony  o}  C.-vjfain  .-!ai?i;iiiH,  nnd  llie  first  lieutenant  if  this 
sliip.  to  wlinin  1  .'^'.'oke  «)f  it  at  the  tme.j  whi^h  !s:at«.-aivnt  uas 
nut  fact :  Hdr.ap.Mto  never  having  qmtLed  iile  d'Aiji,  or  ihe  th- 

gRTi'S.  .tA'T  th''  /d 

"I  wfis  th  r.  lure  imirh  stinr.scd  at  soring  M.  Las  Case:s  on 
bonrri  upiii-i  h.-rire  srvtn  o'clock  th:*  same  cvoniot;,  and  one  of 
the  flr-it  iToe-tions  I  ,)ut  to  him  uas,  wfR'tbur  lie  had  bien  at 
III* -h  fort?  Ili>  nrswered,  tl)at,  on  returning  lo  isle  d'Aix,  be 
foil n  I  that  Na'^oUon  had  arrived  there. 

"  M.  t>a«  Cn!<cs  thrn  i  rv.iic  nt^d  to  me  the  letter  Coui>t  Bertram! 
WTo?»!  concrniirtp  R'irapait.''s  Intiiition  to  coiiic  r»n  tvanl  the 
ship  (a  c<ipyof  which  hws  b'eu  tiatismiltcd  to  your  l.jrd>hip  bj 
Sir  Henry  nothnm.)  and  it  wa?  not  till  thensfrcnl  ur-*nt  that  I 
3boidd  n  ccivc  him  ;  when  eithe."  M.  Los  Cases  or  Gen.  rdl  Gour* 
paud  (I  am  not  posiMve  whjrh.  as  I  was  empUwe^^  wnti'i^  my 
OW11  despatrhe.''^  \\To\t.-  to  Di.Ttrnnd  to  inform  him  of  it  'WbiM 
pai>cr\i"a<«  \in-\aniis:  to  write  tlju  letter,  1  said  a^n  lo  M.  Las 
Cases.  '  Yow  will  r<Jeolloct  I  have  no  authority  for  makinz  coudi- 
linn«  of  any  sort.'  Nor  han  M.  Las  Casei*  ever  slartcdsuch  an 
idea  till  the  < lay  before  yesterday.  That  it  was  not  ll»  I'vcliDg  of 
Bonapirte.  or  tho  rc^t  of  his  noople,  I  will  give  stroog  proof,  dra«n 
from  tht^  coi.v.  rsati(;n«  they  have  held  with  me- 

"As  1  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned  til!  two  days  ago, I 
•hall  not  detjiil  cverv  convcrjation  that  lias  pa&<:ed,  but  coofine 
myself  to  that  period  Tlic  night  tliat  the  squadron  anchured  at 
tl>e  back  of  Berr/head,  Bonaparte  sent  for  me  about  10  P.  M., 
and  said  he  was  informer*  hy  Bertrand  that  I  had  lecvivvd  ordara 
to  rvmovc  him  to  tlic  NorthumlK'rIand,  add  wished  tu  know  if 
that  was  the  case  ;  on  being  told  that  it  was,  ho  requested  that  I 
would  write  a  letter  to  Bertrand.  stating  1  luid  svcn  ordera,  that 
it  micht  not  appear  he  went  of  Yas  own  accord,  but  Uiat  lie  had 
bof  n  forced  to  do  so.  I  told  him  I  could  have  no  olgectioa.  aodr 
wrote  a  letter  to  that  rfT'ct.  which  your  lordship  allervianl  sane 
tioned,  and  desired  me,  it' be  required  it,  to  give  nam  a  copy  of  tbe 
order. 

"  After  having  arranged  that  matter,  I  was  going  to  i^vitbdraw, 
when  he  re^e^ted  me  to  remain,  as  he  liad  sometliing  mora  u» 
say.  He  then  liegan  complaining  of  his  treatment  in  being  forced 
to  go  to  St.  Helena ;  amone^  otlier  things  bo  obser^ud,  '  Ttiey  sajr 
I  made  no  conditions— certainly  1  made  no  couditiom ;  bow  could 
a  private  man  (vn  parttcuJter)  make  conditions  with  a  nation  1  V 
wanted  nothing  from  them  but  hospitality,  or  (as  the  ancionta 
would  express  it)  air  and  water.  1  threw  myself  on  the  geoeraeity 
of  the  English  nation  *.  I  claimed  a  mace  mr  leurt  foytrt^  aao 
my  onlv  wivh  was  to  purchase  a  sn^aJI  estate,  and  end  my  life  m 
tranquillity.'  After  more  of  the  same  sort  of  convenation.  1  left 
him  for  the  night 

"On  the  morning  he  removed  fixmi  the  BdleTophon  to  tM 
Northumberland;  he  sent  for  me  again,  and  said.  Ihav^'sept 
fir  you  to  express  ms  gratitude  for  your  conduct  to  mc*  while  I 
have  boon  ou  boani  tiic  ship  you  coinmaiuL  My  receotion  m 
Enidand  has  been  very  diffctent  from  what  I  expected  :  out  yas» 
ihrouirlMJUl  have  behaved  Idco  a  man  of  honour ;  aod  I  UMweet 
you  will  accept  my  thanks,  as  well  as  convoy  them  to  the  onoes* 
and  ship's  company  of  the  Bellorophon.*  Soon  afterwani.  Moik 
tholon  came  to  me  from  Bonapartii ;  but,  to  understand  what 
passed  between  him  and  me.  I  must  revert  to  a  conversation  thai 
I  had  with  Madame  Bcrtr«n<i  on  the  paasage  from  Rochefoit. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  how  the  conversation  conuaeoeed 
as  it  does  not  apply  to  the  pre«(*nt  traiisactioo ;  but  she  ioHnrost 
me  tliat  it  was  Bonaparte's  intention  to  present  me  witbiLbei 
oontaining  bis  picluro  set  with  diamonds.  I  ans«erwi.  *  IlHi#e 
not,  for  I  cannot  receive  iV—*  Then  you  will  onend  him  veif 
moch,'  the  said.— ' If  that  ii  the  case,' I regiUed,  'Iiequaat 


wMId  BmbanxiiMifliinHiblr.Int  IdoKllliBlnilMtbg 
boMiH arUB  intRHian.'  Ithm  itM, 'I  un  liiinihilI«>Cun 
KtnU  kvr  1  MM  IWuiHAf  unnTicqiuloThemm»tiiin  Buna- 

b*  ituMm Uie«inperCT^  litutkon lohiTnielT;  bat  T un  ufurd 
T<aB  thtl  ha  nanQ[■rt4^'l^elll»nTiDcH  yoti  iutq  tcied  iLkoa  mic 

"  Allow  lortiMpcnrbaud  part  of  ■  coamwlin  irUcli  (ac4 

teM  kutni  proailrwd  ur  llinii  u  tailn  nrniliiauf  BgOMpartB 
ii51*nlMi  im«lbdlmfo«)o>di%iwuiiro(iini9iniiiro<£i 
not  mmkt  out  UH  titfaeiBdJt  1o  rag.  « !■  vittvmefr  iiiiplHiiurt 
farBtta  ha  nadir  iIh  mfttlltj it tnutinl  Into > dglkil  of  Uili 
(■Ml  but  Uri  unNudmn  KpraKKUllDn  Lu  Cam  liu  maila  In 
FwJarriihiiiofinf  fAiAJef>h>tobUf«dnA  tonodiKS  proiift  w 
(ha  jIlM  in  *M^  ilw  tmieitsn  waa  yintni  tr  BgnainiM,  ai 

•■I  acnn  KMal.^M  Capuin  OavHR  and  Saitolai  cu  *stf 
Da  pnaanml  put  of  vMt  (  late  anndj  aa  tkr  aa  OBOta  tb 
BhM*  ndda  anliiat  aw  br  Coaci  Lm  CDaaa--^  ban  Uh  hmmu 

]Sls.'5 

WbaTeUuboauaitolier«vWdilui>*«,  &£. 

^'Q.  TLflAJinMiDa, 
•T^>ttoRlihlHoii.  "CapLoffiM.S.Slaa 

Id  Lord  Krltli,  wacan  BUprHr 'DiaaddllionAl  piHaof  evUenct 
a  wnottlrttAi  an  lUMbM  In  iMK 

'^l  ten  nid  tbt  pnsHlinf  letter."  Ithal  of  CantaJn  Maltluvl.1 
"■Dd  iml  nllr  aUMI  Iha  Dernrlncnarwlul  Caplghj  Hiithnd 
nanint  oftka  Itib  or  Jiilr. 


haivHcfliH  a^imlad  wi 

•  inivUuI  DHtDHHTbanMi  atnUed hk 
ikEX^bad  aMMinBiiibiMUaHutia 


TMr''aC«BrSwSra!*SriM  dsubnh'llVi^ 
iadmSiKur I  4o Mt tKurltal I  •«  bafaa Ml 

be  iiiMWei  af  tBiiidJianipiftnnmbiinint  la  de- 
na  aalatti  jpq  eouM  >■«  iMifbiit liiui  iMa«uittoii  lo 

G  l^lRiHiiM*  joU  Ibu  UKHbn  wUe)iEad|iiM 

pwad  (u  InU*  aail  iHulkgl,  im  u  guaadoa  or  aiceulaU.   LeS 
AmbonA  wvio '  «.     . 


wlixl  bknrtat  Aon  8. 

anii«BT8.1!.tdanl 
Vli>dftonS.B. 

I     I 


fSnWin  Li  Mjw' 


«B.aii. 


.STfiwsa 


sM 


■  Flwlunio 


and  Bo^.  iSi  luUiKta  et  Iba  Hua^a  aaw 

ir«HUiM  Iv  bMopitai  Hd^   lflHBiid« 

fflut  nil  counTir.  I  reqmfed  hu  ^»  abaDdad  all 

--  tLa  onotMT^,  ii  a  al^ve  wfaja  appeal 

^ikfB  vhnn^  ^r  Ibeuofietvhila  Gonnanr.  FriiiKe> 

i>elli«  memUea  (he  BedndDaoftba  docrt.  ^Tber 
tbt  AiUuwiiif  iualanefl  uf  the  ci(ra<4ilinarr  pnwen  1^ 
Tn^d  bj  Ibe  AftI*.     when  in  EcfPli  l».  t«A  "P  bia 

rl«tiiJr  mailu  him  out,  ai  (o  diatiiicudi  Iba  drcta  of  Ub  tribe  to 

whicS  ha  telmiicd. 

'  RUHiB."  cQDtimied  he,  "baa  aiill  bet deeipia upon  Coulan- 
i4ixiplO'  To  oOiain  nif  coaovit  (a  bit  witfacti  upon  Tiirbr>  «■■ 
Ibtlrut  wiahof  rbaanpErot  Alaaaadei,  bat  JnTaiD:  ]  (aid  turn 
I  nam  VDutd  allow  lbs  Oraek  ooia  to  be  addod  to  iba  ciovo  of 

hor  fimiier.  Franwiuid  Eiuhnlare^oiriT  rowMainwaltd 
putntUHTuiba-alibmrtl  haled  lEaii  aa  baitiatiana.  ITItia' 
nB."h0Bdrkid,  "oriaiuzaPaluKLdiawjIlbciIiiaialiHa."  Vtr 
polaaa  hare  took  a  rand  niew  oiT  tha  ailhtarr  cbaianlei  af  iba 
natiooi  or  Banna- and,  wfaboat  nrfijRnee  la  wHt  b' liadjiial  laid 
mapflctinr  the  ItdHADa.  obcUjW  tha  ^anch  aad  Eadiiti  vara 
tbo  nidy  ITDOV  deaarrin^  imtiev  iir  ihek  diaeipUDa  and  manj 
qualiliea.  "  Tha  Auiliiaa  and  Pnuatan."  be  aatd.  '*  vna  aiocb 
inleiiur  i  in  ufL,  teal  ftimaLa  aad  lAc^iiey  ivam  coanead  to  tbo 
Enaliifb  aod  Freiv^h-*'  The  leDiaiuter  tf  bit  baiancae  Ikr  hii 
biSl  of  ool  'rvln|t&ii,gt  indwd  MatawM  lo  aapHaa.  Midani  m- 

lUiad' Eofiana.  which  Is  eeaailind  ma  ■wrtSllwUnaa.  asl 
H  Ii^dapid  bf  1*  hal^lttplmatiM  wMh  enWtaialal  a&Bi. 
TIm  aoitibypa  of  tbefea^  "4f**  "y"'""!'?'.  ^^  wmmnHHr  of 

muiuu*.  hi  Mffi^Si  BMritiaaa  SSn.  *•  acia  acttai  lika 
FratKBLallUbaltb  of  rvia.wboaamanIM  Bade  anal- 
eell«it£p«dU«i  of%  utar.  anSE?  Aid  AHT  6n  piao-  of 
eaiuinilanuheud-of  batUtral  l£u  liaU  In  a  aitutfog  tbal 
miiu  lara  •eeund  Iba  iMoiT  I  FauHK  howenr.  bia  nBBd  aaa* 

Haniaiii.placiiilhiiiatlfntllialMadnfbhii^t taandhniiM 

haliIlnio|ia,bet«eDihabaUarTJiiKll|iaiBeaT,,aiid  tho^u 
tba  advantan  hia  au^nbilr  i/wtilW  Maa  Ub  i  Bwi,'' raid 
ha,  "  Mdaead  hr  ■  laaiponir  augiiaa.  nu  aia  paabiiit  tb*  onlr 

.  _.    laa,  TOW  nanl  piB-einlaBBea.   Wlah  lh«n»- 

jloabadi^aH  Eamiw.   ijnB knoiriba efbei, of 
arnuiaT  ta  tha^aatiao  of  a  hodfiSiM 

-.^  ^, ^ —doBiJnd  uf  tbaaatml  peiapiiaiioiL   i." 

•an  be,  "  ui  now  nflaniw  la  air  Boa  liain  (Ida  afaaOaeliea  io 
pennimtua,  ami  Uocbtdalu  Ilia  eaav  <<fcct 
WbitbaielooiaiwIbraHntt    roabann: 
of  mjr  penon,  and  HhI  an  apDonunllf  oTeibibitltH 
lUirfasd  Utalrtiumar.i 


S»,S 


.ISr, 


utatlnta  ^wSe? 
gaeoauXi 


<'  UTtnlfii  ftn  mn  ir  rovr  pnqi 

mt*  na  ■  Bilitur  iBin' I  <l  ■  »> 
IfouM  tha  •errdnn  of  ik  pU 

rMwodnf  thA  CMai  ehuiwl  of  Hn 
NkpdUan  MutiBUM  Ut  ufaifitu 
•In  ifbakifawCimiiraiU  ■« 
HOT  ojnrti.  tnd  rov  DUkiuumnf 
tMita  luni,  ud  nmtbt  M* 
SXaua  to  la%  iimhi  i  toS 

dtnuoi  tka  m  kMn>ta  or  Ei^ 


VuirtiM  ho  (Hood  M  Ian  iIlaM  dthtt  Ite  lOBil  diiMa  bi 

EiM)iuiriiw<hni)winimorii«Hgei^tt,blrfMiU^ 

-  tSSw  amiui.  ma  IH  aeammBtm  Switiit  —w  )■  Ibite 

uBn  luUBii  ilau  ItoH  oomorMBiw  M  baa  MiUcfaMed, 


noKr  rn^nvo  depviod  flon  iW  onlcm  oT  ] . -. , 

mnr  cuaitodid  ■  iHua  HttboBE  liiMnc.  nr  tUtmfUntUi  | 

■ono  adfiDlaco  iibor  won  tt«adr  mmhuiu.  whoHtM - 

tboMB  lfc>  paw,  oa  lSo  uniiaitliiii  tfin  Amotkon  wu,  wu 
haiauiMa  10  nwm,  iv  ibo  oompoJM  EndiDtf  to  icfcnowlBdn 
ifco  iodnwdBM  ct  AmeriEa.  tbo  Inairlii  in*  wu  bulia 

rndoM*   TboFnwihnilnMnwonUilTiwuoorNilnJii- 

1,  hut  Bnthad  ttooMonM  wmr,  ind  (btrlad 

F  tho  upoooca.'*   [  BDdontaod  Bonajflrta  to 
M  WU  mnnrtad  br  Mwnoln  In  Ibo  Bgna 
WrJL  notwilliiUndliif  Oa  T11W7 
mdtiov  of  parttoitor  oiri>warioa  . 

onw^aaiirKiBRa'iHMiMiui*.''  Boiiuans iwycr uSnod 
u  anr  nplr  aaUnUroninr  torn  Hi  uliHiTatlon,  holeooilinHd 
Wifwnitowof  ttaiuljiMlwwaaillaeniaiiiai  ho  nanHl  liilta 
•MJioia  Id  anaiifMaiN,li(il  ngnd  eat  M  Man  wiih  a  niMHr 

IHmJoW.  k  waaJlaoliMiB  ctiaitalaBeria,  Boaaparta  amlt" 
afcwad  Ip  ha  ilaqi—t.  mil  ■■■imi  iliu  nwtei  tttnUrt  wtt 

potaa  hniiiiiin  i  aad  a  anrt  of  onciiltr  onaMow,  [n  which 
ha  ahamla,  <ijiilil  liin— lad  ita  onntteiliia  of  iho  laiitr.   Ha 

n>  upwicnofiS  iMiiDlaiianH  h  mm  iBUlloauil  Ihan 
Baadiati  ntd  hb  pocion,  an  ftr  from  hebi  orornnwn  with 
ndwT.  Hona  fliUr  aniol  M  Uh  MduniKo  of  ilin  pMInt 
IBB.  lalBoU*arUMliiowaia*flia*^««rlopiihm'i£hm 
B^ninl  iMl.mwMntiirliii  an.  ha  wu  iM  imiHuinTaini 
(KaooIlMlDiunHowuillhiatnlion  nadaun^br 


lofaad ptaiaiiikina  ta ■»»-*-«>-'»«  —  — ^— — ,  —,.««. 
ih«taiiiBii«ld.iMjlafcjglbiat^;^Bh^h{a|ii^^  . 

_, iS oonMi3uairidndtiiln£nl la  dnh  Har^ 

■Eaactatail*iri<lHIIfana>ailBn,aDd  hainiiiaidiC 

tan  hoan  Iduad  ia  £R.\dwa'>*i^So&  ■ffSilSSSt^ 
toBcaha  aai  Miriahta  am  amiaiMibli.  Oiaa  AaaaSafc^ 


aai  CMMJalnta  aaia  ■waiMbfc,  I^HiaaaaSafc  % 

loaadLoaiwinjlMC  Th>houubiiul.hat*«inCihliadi 
and  alUnaUiat  ai  camaodloBi  aauiaoliiiaiiliiiiin  iianta  wwaft 
". wu pncnml would admil.   ■caaonlrun^  torUi  paca- 

aad nan aipoctenr h Eaaland,  il tii  nit1iiitt»iifhaliS 

»MW|iioifeuaBM»dSi»dTa^)uig«WMarlatilaiWa«iM 
aeiloo  whieh  Ui  piuuit  tonduot  (Itia  bi  tba  fWHnif.  If  tt* 
latM  ba  Iho  eata,  It  ■  IB  nfei  fhr  aar  lonnor  b  ntta  bikw  aa 
(oadttnawiiniai,taIhauAnu»arSdrtr^  ■wnarty 
STeondadini^  oJMiratlMiwtenja  185^11  Mar  ta  ^ 
Iha hitniheliaarfCapUlo  HazmU aDdtto BlCr until nu? 

atoiit;  wail,  Tooi  fonnnail  cog  nr  BatUai  ttnatna  fcaU* 
Uwriifp.lat  r«hanukiaaaatilh«h^Ei«."  AaUi»-' 
of  Lord  Aaliml'i  aoa,  Ihat  be  ivibI  wianiUa  >■  iMha 
IDad-hoKiiarHltr  tSri  Urn  triwl  b>  hmdiSSfM  tnm  C 
VbothaiabsnnMiraiMidula,   Ha  taaaM^Mi.  H" 
tba  ■iiiiaM|rflh«*iMaM.liew1aBC  hatad  ir-^^—' 

eaad  that,  ana  duiiai  Ih 
■tUBdedu.   BawWwl 

botoribt  RoialBMiotf.ot  <• . ; 

BooopaftB  appaaiad  la  ha  aadft  aena  arfaaaau  tnmnviaa  ra 

quba  whilbar  ha  wu  a  dcaecsdaM?  (Ea  caMiaM  Osik.  tbi 
BBTuaiv.  addiai, "  ba  wu  Moad  ■.  (lau  siaii."  Di.  Lnii 
banna  buh  pfaiaBtcduaDBfalolaa,  wuaaud  at  what  aaa- 
■airtlrbahadiivdKd.  "Atfidnbnub.-haiBi themi^ Ahl 
Toaanalnaaniaii  ia  igaeiiaai  aadJeMTdaadadaJBaaa 
imiehiiBian'uoiir  JtMilpaaduetenl"  TaHLGiifiifaBina 
cbapUn.  Iwfan  he  cflMlMMmMr.)  ha  est  acMoqu«aoM 
i<M«t^i«^_jala  JjwjtinB  h  CMaa  1  it  wu  ju 


of  albninitaSa."  wie  avnpb.    Ha  Ou  ukad  la  lAalS 
i«H7  b>tab«i^aia0.kj1^..l3  Ui  I^^ilK^ 
malt  (Bl  tdm  a  lood  Mac  whia  tan  iiiTiaaii    iiiliii. 
wU  loD  BIB7  ha  a  anbaadaiT.'    Ha  IhM  tanboi  o(  lb 
S?hi'bid'l«'    '  :-=T  .  ,     .-^ 


fWeMi*. 
HBMtiu£      . 
>d  lli^imn  ilaiit^hia. 


rs  aaunl  mimfmtt. 


1  Bi«lli|h  ftoMila  (iimiii  lo  Oeosil  Momhdfep, 


IHartnl'UuL 

Aretiuilutt,  iM    1  Plouiii. 

4rcb4Bliull.«iM  lUnf*        U. 

De>  «H  UAH  tftaiM  uaB  fCankkLonMaDd.  IImbtwi  muJot 
■«falubir  tcM  «  nl  OuU  hIbw  Si  I<U>  ■tdweta  I  (ra- 

«ru<l.    tl«>>a*tH?lbHciDtkB|GnU«jHlltu!iEdl»Wf 
tiouia.   aiBiiuaK0Hl«raBan*iull4ilii«i(iiiii4al'(ciiri«.M 

KM  V(n>  la  iHUlfSa  oimUnanfi  In  MbulariBIinii  <_  nk 


teld  Vallo^SU.i]niid>niaial.    Itii  theua!i»r>ni  brhia 

-lilow  of  u  iniemew  -iih  Ihe  eo- ■■   ■  ■-  -' 

mrJUt^d,  far  V4r  or  inCTDdDdion 

daiwdApcHicdftiinUw  rnodiOa  i 
uUiMpta.  bu»  <Mniiii,  ill  Ufa 

tod  inta  ik*  mlKuT  Hliiiiit  u  SL  (  I 

In  b«r  pTvteiaion*  or  the  nfariiur  i 

pnaenl  Mr  nHioatit\  (o  (hn  nnperG  i 

fl  terr  pIbhIiu  ■ogoait  df  Uiv  ■!]«  L 

#«ni.  injuS  M  dn  NukiIhbI  ■ 

"Varr  Hoa  IM  HErucB  with  1b«  fmP«T«  und  emprnf 
diDV*  inU  tha  oiteh ;  thTUtw  wnc  chuiinl  u  gukk  u 
Uiiiinhl.  b«[  I  itopl  Build  wmnlad  iIm  Ixot  inJ  iimBiin»l.  Hs 
Ewfk  ibem,  aubudiiifltha  book  lo  Im  eAW«r,  opened  Elv  paper 
]  liitF  saiil  k  GonunaDcad  bjr  iHalliiv  Tooe  I0  hu  memiir^. 

■Dd  Iwa  «  Uirag  Uioai  •Uxqled.  luoliid  >l  bh,  ud  bowed  in 
mdini  L    Vben  he  bad  biabeil,  be  nid  lo  at. '  Now,  ipeak 

iBimil  in  tho^>»W«rBe  pmceaded.    'HeveV>wa  pemimu' 

■BcoDDrT*  Br  cfaiiihiieT  had  recorrr^  DrfciraM  Hid/ Thai 
SMaiHIr'i  |DDdiiH>  left  me  no  verBoal  wani  1  Ihil  alt  nir 


trannuS  Hfl'M^panali'.d  *  InltViraini'h  1^  ( ind. 
mj  <Mi.' Iiton  infmj  IduaH  hare  hU.  mt  ion  '  rtsnr 
ii.biiilai&--tl*liaa  umad  ioi«,  iliU  a  cniwd  bad  lUbHed, 
)Mi>aitaniUDtsi>,airb<F«a<?A>nanw/  TlKr*i»ahi 
^^u^HrfOHmwHalnaeaiirolMaUDH.   i<>u*Vi>- 


aLbaudtLa* 


I  deaa  to  til*  aai|fap  door,  nod  Ihc  C*^"'' ' 


S!Si!? 


sat 


An.itGaMiakiildbitiiullliSliiaKb.   HalEioAi 
hi  fsiH,  naNal  U  »  twB  or  Uwe*  Umee 'lih  I 

lkBuln%T-a^.'Tw(*aialia||fa*nllna 

Tta^MbwHa 
Ilia  MUriaa  ia  a 
"^Tliasipaf 
Cjr  rartawad  uia  eaoHa.  ai 

aWbH^Hat.orwEclMniRnnTTjealgu.^addS^™ 

SeniWilniwaialrinigaimii.  Wlat  »«le  lAiSwd 
Ibai  ka  Ban  woald  (d  wUlit  Uiai  «aia  aa  andaalli  aipntliic 
Ub  I  that  Ee  likad  10  kaep  Iban  ahnn  do  the  afen  i  It  wu 
eaud  Sir  diaebllin  Tlia  laaMl  tank  Mstbii  vln.  and  g<i« 
allowBd  an  iiiii  oriHh  atwN  Ub  aaalla  *Iia  Iba  aiapaior  paiaad 
-ilmullkaadtaaTtadpteea.  Ba(  il  AI  ml  tUa  aetiliar ;  ha 
HwJTta  iflban  waa  »  caaUs  Ihav.  It  waa  lAMcriM, 
whn  lot  Mm  pAIdarbdt  ana  aAer  I  badwiuii  to  Un,  Jia 
•ndSalr  nllgiad  Inta  the  eawter  the  eaatia,  aad  Iha  err  of  Ifca 
•anlind,  'L'Awmr/' waa  Iba  Int  notfae  tber  bad  nTIL 

" — ilatamntUw   AI1wa(afeiiiBdiw.>IJatiHitk. 

whallimaiiiarialfceBiWanadwbklfceCTdata 


wu  mat  aaltiT  iBtta  (Maa  id  Paito  anaal  tba  bnad  of  the 
BiSaSofBLOfAn^^  Ladiaaoa>i|>iaSS3%llbelrBOMw«. 

poiaonad  br  11 1  tta  «inie«!' tbaiS  U  *aa  a?  Diwr,  aia  maM 
BO  naa  »ai  Ht  to  ba  o  aoeaf  na  «ld  nat  eal  anmniiilKa- 


^   Hawafv,bi 


'mSS^ffi  toBT^'eb  wi 


bieakl.  and  Ib  hw  it  wu  rlhuMia  tiuk.  eonuHd  bT jiaaaa, 
bcBB^ifv,  pfliBtoai.BiMavBrT  tUnclbal  would  aiaka  Dour  ar 
Baal  iaalaadarnadlnwiiwtieataB  flow.  Halenihe  learia 
two  ii  a  nfa.  aid  ilaikad  M  BiBkiat  Iba  wan,  aBd  Uiaia  il  enek 
Kka  ■  naee  oT  miBlar.  to  Uh  neal  agnoraaea  of  Ihaao  whoaa 
dotcHwaa  la  hanaUandad  toUua.  Ho  otdtnd  Iba  bakar  lo 
ba  ailed,  ant  nadaUoi  look  u  it  MMMM  llie  man  waalii 
•iHl  knot  Siat  at  tka  empaiia^  BBin.lot.  uklu  bHiA  b« 
Etwd^H  najtau  bi<  lo  toho  bia  eoBMol  koo  Md.  and  ki 
wi^tiw*  iDadGn^  in  Iktm!  al  whM  the  enwnr  bnka 
'Into  a  roral  aad  iBpeaial  ihu^bo.  add  Ikraalanad  Id  aaad  idb  l« 
the  nllijai  bW,  nddoiilT  maint  nxiDd.  fea  aald,  '  rea^ka 
wooM  JTow  hkn  10  keep  kb  conttael.  oa  andUoii  thai,  ai  fcia« 
ai  ftlailsd,  be  rinuld  Amiib  the  aehool  wlUiiood  wNubooaa- 
hslii  bread  fnta  daiunwa.1  aiKk  ai  wia  asMlB  Uu  bakar'i 
dioninlliTiT-UBiheiiiialueliaoeeaiBLarkiaeliiBoenliuti' 
udihe  bater  dankAillr  Dromhed  10  hinWi  (sad  wWla  b«t 


If  Limfweed,  Jfiond  qf  A 


ban  ilwan  bad  nawn  la'  be  pleucd  wU 

Uarta  Lodta.   I  "'•^Rir  hM.  10  nr  mi 

no  aoii  Itoai  Ika  nana  whieli  nl  aorlnia  til  iiiAuii7.   t.  I  ■•- 

omBienlWBiraonMnn'ta  Ikriet  thai  be  waa  ban  a  Fiaack 

viiBaa.  and  oanaln  allow  Wnaolria  btKnae  an  iBalranent  h 

IhahaBdioTdieiriBniTuiwhoaMmaallianattoinorEDniiia!  ha 


iia 


of  Ffaiiaa,  whon  abo  had  lUII  BomaBrraaoiiKaa,  i 
baEad  to  iha  tieaaon  arNaiBonl,  Aannaii JWIe] 
rareltt.  IfiOTfielbeai-inarlba^oalertlrr— 
liksnal  7.  Ilbnh  taj  root  and  Baal  ■ 
CardjnolT  nor  nclhaia  Joteim, 


,  hqt  bi«lhaia  Jotei^  1 

le'^iuhcd^ion"" 


la  aieanllal  to  tha  aafclji. 


^liUeol 
I  which  have  fiilded  mr  li^a,    I 
■iji.  Intanat,  aad  iaaa*  atom 


''waAi.'nadn  thaiiUe  arManrai,  Barkln. 

har>  hren  iilmni  to  niUiih  R*  Ifca  laat  ah 

__  not  the  I-' -  -"-■■  ■-' ■■'- 


e^oremoiu  mfJ  nuM^iun  «l  Para.     Under  «auUr  eireom- 
■UncM,  I  would  act  in  lun  laine  yny. 

n. 


Af^P&(tibL 


t/!>iUehU  aooexetf  (a.)  It  is  my  wub  tiiat  this  tluht  bequwt  mar 
M  dea/  to  bim,  as  mcalUng  ibe  nvraory  of  a  father,  of  whom 
tile  aaiveive  will  dwcouiae  toJ^m.  %  1  bequeath  to  Lady  Hol- 
land tlie  antique  cameo  which  Pope  Piua  VI.  cava  me  at  Toleo- 
tina  8.  I  baqpeath  lo  Count  Mootiioloa  two  millione  of  nanca. 
84  a  proof  of  my  tatiefactioD  with  the  filial  attentions  which  be 
has  paid  to  me  diuiag  liz  year*,  and  as  an  indemnity  for  tlit 
lotvei  whioi  h»  reeidenoe  at  sH.  Helena  has  occaaioned.  4.  I  be- 
qmnath  to  Count  Bertrand  five  hundred  thousaod  trance.  9.  I 
bequeath  to  Marchand.  my  flrpt  valet  de  cbambre.  foar  hundred 
tliouHaud  francs.  The  services  which  lie  has  laudered  lo  me 
ate  ttiuse  of  a  Ihend  ;  it  is  my  wjah  tliat  ho  should  marnr  the 
witktw,  sister,  or  daughter  of  an  officer  of  my  old  guanL  C.  item, 
To  8t.  Denis  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  7.  Itum,  To  Nov- 
anre.  one  hundred  tiMusand  francs-  8.  Itma.  To  PiMvn,  one 
hundred  thousand  fiancs.  9.  Item,  To  Archambaud  fiAy  thou- 
sand IraucB.  10  Item.  To  Cursor,  tweaty^iu'e  thousand  francs. 
11.  item,  To  Chaodelher.  item.  L8.  Item,  To  the  AiM  Vicnadi, 
one  hundred  ihtMaand  francs.  It  is  my  wish  that  be  should  ouiM 
bis  house  near  the  Ponie  Nuovo  di  Costioo.  18.  Itfin,  To  Count 
Lad  Cusos,  one  liundred  tbouHand  francs.  14.  Item,  To  Count 
LavolettS,  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  IS.  Item,  To  Larrey\ 
surstMMi  m  eldef,  one  Itundred  liiousand  francs.— He  is  the  most 
virtuous  man  I  have  known.  16.  Item,  To  General  Brayher,  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  17.  Item,  To  General  Le  Fevre  Dee- 
noueites,  one  hundnxt  thotisaiid  francs.  18.  Itim,  To  GeoRnd 
Drouot,  one  huudnxl  thousand  franco.  19.  To  General  Cam- 
bruno,  one  hundred  thousmid  francs.  £0.  Item,  Tu  the  children 
of  General  Muuton  Duvumet,  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  21. 
Item,  To  the  chddren  of  tli*;  brave  Lab^doyi^rc.  one  hundred 
thouEiuiul  francs.  ZL  Item.  To  the  children  of  General  Girard, 
kilkU  at  Ligny,  one  hmidreU  tholl^and  tranos.  'U.  Item,  To  the 
childrt'n  of  General  Marchaiid,  one  luindrcd  thoustuid  (rancs.  fH. 
Item,  To  tlia  chjUircn  of  Uie  virtuous  GenenU  'J'nivust.  one  hun- 
dred llMJUsand  fraucs.  25.  Uciu,  To  GfneraJ  LaUemand  the 
elder,  une  hutubed  tlioiisaiKt  franc<i.  26-  Item,  To  Count  Raal,' 
•one  hundred  Lhuusnud  franc*.  27.  Item,  To  Co'^ia  dv  Ba-iiiica, 
in  Corsica,  one  hundn  d  thoti«aiid  francs.  2s.  Item,  To  General 
Cluurtcl,  one  hundred  thuusaiiil  truics.  29.  Itctn.  To  Bitrou  de 
M«ne«allo.  onr)  hundred  liiousund  francs.  3U.  Itcro.  To  Arnault, 
the  author  v(  Marius,  one  hundred  thousand  frunos.  31.  Item, 
To  Culouel  Maibot.  une  hundred  diousand  i'raucs.  I  oneago  him 
to  CTMitinue  to  write  in  delL-nce  of  the  glory  ol  the  Froticn  armies, 
and  to  confound  their  calumniators  and  aiKi«tat4j«.  32  Ittm,  To 
Baron  Bignon,  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  I  cngOKO  liim  to 
write  tiie  hi:iiary  of  French  diplomacy,  from  179  j  to  1916.  8S. 
Ueni,  To  PuKci  di  Talavo,  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  M. 
Item.  Tu  8Urg]FHNi  Kmmery.  one  hundred  liiousand  irancs.  35. 
Tliesc  lunis  wUi  he  miscd  trom  tlio  six  ruiUious  whiiUi  1  dciioEitcd 
QQ  leaving  Paris  in  1816  ;  and  from  the  interest,  at  tiie  rato  of 
five  per  cent,  since  July,  1H13.  Tiie  ac-^ount  will  be  settled  with 
the  banker  by  Counts  Moiilholon,  Bertrand,  and  Marchand.  8t. 
'WlMite\er  tliut  deposit  may  produce  beyond  the  siuu  of  five  mil- 
ikxi  fix  htm<lred  ttiousand  I'laocs,  which  have  Iteen  above  dis- 
posed of,  shah  be  distributed  as  a  gratuity  amongst  the  wounded 
at  the  buttle  of  Waterloo,  and  amongst  the  olficers  and  soldiers 
of  tlie  battalion  of  the  i»\<d  of  Elba,  according  to  a  scale  to  t>e 
determined  upon  by  Montholon,  Bertrand,  Drcjuot,  Cambrone, 
•nd  the  surireon  Larrpy.  S7.  Theae  legacies,  in  case  oC  death, 
shall  he  paid  to  the  widows  and  children,  and  in  default  of  such, 
shall  revert  to  the  bulk  of  my  property. 

m. 

1.  My  private  domain  being  my  property,  of  which  no  French 
law  deonves  mo,  that  I  am  aware  of,  an  account  of  it  will  bo 
required  from  the  Baron  de  la  Bouillerie,  the  treastuw  thereof;  it 
ought  to  amount  to  more  than  aoo.OOO.OW  of  franca ;  oarociy,  1. 
The  iy>rtfi>ho  coataininf  the  savings  wliieh  I  MMule  during  four- 
teen years  out  of  my  avil  list,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
13^000.000  per  annuin^f  my  memory  be  good.  S.  The  produce 
of  this  porifoUo.  8.  The  fUmiture  of  my  palaces,  such  as  it  was 
in  1814,  including  the  iialaces  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin.  All 
this  furniture  was  purchased  with  moneys  accruing  from  tJie 
dvi)  list.  4.  The  proceeds  of  tny  houses  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
such  as  money,  pfate,  iewcis,  furniture,  equipagos  ;  the  accounts 
will  be  rendered  b^  Prince  Eugene,  and  tiie  steward  of  the 
crown,  Cainpagnom.  Napolson. 

3.  1  bequeath  my  private  domain,  one  half  to  the  turvivinf 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army  who  have  fought  since 
1 79s  to  1815,  for  tlie  glory  and  the  independence  of  tiie  nation. 
The  distribution  sliall  be  made  in  proportion  to  tiicir  appoint- 
ments  upoa  active  service.  One  half  to  the  towns  aod  districts 
ofltsace,  of  Lorraine,  of  FrHpciie  ComLS,  of  Burgundy,  of  the 
isle  of  France,  of  Cbamoagne  Forest,  DauphinC  wiucb  ma/ 
have  suObrud  hv  either  of  the  invasioiM.  There  shall  be  previ- 
ously deducted  from  this  sum,  one  million  for  tiie  town  of  Bnenne, 
and  one  million  for  tliat  of  Aleri.  I  appoint  Counts  UontiiokMi, 
Bertrand,  and  Marchand.  ilio  exocators  of  my  will. 

This  present  will,  wholly  written  with  my  own  hand,  is  signed, 
and  sealed  with  my  own  arras. 

(L.  a.'  Napolbon. 

List  (A.) 

AFFtxco  TO  mr  vtiul. 

Longwood,  blond  qf  Bt.  UeUna,  thU  \6th  Aprii,  lasL 

,      ^  I- 

r  L  TM  ooosaerated  vesaeli  which  have  been  in  on  at  my 

alH»d  at  Lontwood.   &  I  tnjMa  Uw  MM  Yignali  to  preserve 


1^  of  aittaeo  yaaka. 

1.  Mr  aims,  that  ii  to  my .  my*i 
Abslariitx.  tha  iabra  ofSobMald.  m*y 

maget,  my  two  pair  of  YMpatUm  PUWi*-  ^r  ny  fMoimwiupr 
box.  that  of  wbidLl  maoa  use  qn  Oe  monuoff  of  ulm  and  of 
Aust«Ulx.  of  Jehi,  6r  Eyiau,  of  FHeaiandTof  the  islaadaf 


..ilurS«3v«ird,jtqr 

S.^  My gOdimwvlUpr 

loimoffof  UUB  and  Of 


Lobau,  of  Mostew,  of  M^otnirail,    In  this  MBit  of  view,  it 
my  wish  tbM  Itmay  be  pMeious  in  the  <»yea  «r  my  md.    Qt  faa* 


been  dmosited  with  C«ant  Bertraiid  ainee  MM.)  9,  I  chaste 
Count  Bertrand  with  the  care  of  preservioff  these  el^eete,  and 
of  conveying  tbem  to  my  soti,  when  be  slnll  attain  Lbe  ife  df 
dzteenyaam. 

IIL 
1.  Three  small  mahoganj  boxesr  contatmag.  the  ftnt.  thirty^ 
three  snalThffited,  or  nomflt-boxei ;  the  apcMMi.  twera*  boxfet 
^h  the  Imperil  arms,  twd  small  eye-glasa^.  gU)d  fbar  box^ 
found  on  ihe  table  of  Lmtis  XV11I.  in  the  Tunetiet.  on  the  90tn 
of  March.  1816  ;  tbe  third,  threfi  fnufiTboxes,  ornamented  i^ith 
silver  mediahf,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  emperor :  and  sitn- 
chy  articles  wr  the  use  of  the  toBet,  aoc^nKnf  to  Ifac  itsts  num* 
bered  I.,  II.,  HL    9.  My  fiefd-beds,  which  I  nav«  uaed  in  all  ibj^ 
caropuisns.    8.  My  field  tek'«cope.    4.  My  dressing  box.  one  or 
each  of  my  uniforms,  a  dozen  of  shirts,  and  a  complete  set  of 
caeh  of  my  dresses,  and  generally  of  everr  thing  need  in  juij 
toilet.    5.  My  wash-hand  stand.    6.  A  imail  cltjcfc  which  M  ii| 
my  chamber  at  Lonpwood.    7.  My  two  watches,  aod  the  cusiO. 
of  the  emperDSs's  hair.     8.  I  charge  Marrhaod.  my  princfpu 
valet-de  chambre.  to  take  rare  of  thow  articles,  and  to  convey 
them  to  my  eon,  when  ho  shall  attain  tiie  age  of  sixteen  yean. 

IV. 
1.  My  oal>inet  of  medals.   %  My  i^ta,  wot  my  Bosmo  ehina, 
which  I  nsed  at  St.  Hoiona.    (List  B  and  C.)    S.  I  chacfe  Count 
Montholon  to  take  care  of  tliese  articles,  and  to  convey  lima  to 
my  son,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

^     V. 
1.  My  three  saddles  and  bridles,  my  spurs,  which  I  used  at  8L 
Helena.     9.  My  fowlina-piecas,  to  the  aumfaer  of  fva.    3.  1 
charge  my  ]iun!j>man,  Novarre.  to  take  care  of  ttwse  articles. 
and  to  convoy  tlicm  to  ray  son,  when  he  shall  attain  the  aire  of 
sixteen  yeara. 

VL 

1.  Four  hundred  volumes,  sielected  from  those  in  mv  hbraryt 
which  I  have  been  arctistomed  to  use  ihe  most.  S.  I  citatge  Sw 
Deniii  to  take  care  of  them,  aiul  to  cdovey  fbem  to  my  son,  what 
he  Bhall  attain  tiie  age  of  sixteen  years.  ^ 

List  (A.) 

I.  None  of  the  articles  which  have  been  ittn?  by  me  shaO  bt 
fiold  :  the  residue  shall  bo  divided  amon^t  tlie  exccuturi*  of  my 
will  and  my  brothers.  2.  Marchand  shall  presene  my  hair,  and 
cause  a  bracelet  to  be  made  of  it,  with  agold  ckisp,  to  be  sent  to  cfae 
BmK'ress  Maria  Louisa,  to  mr  mother,  tad  to  esoh  of  my  broth- 
ers, iii«tt:rs,  nephews,  oiooes.  the  cardinal,  and  one  of  lacper  tarn 
(or  my  eon.  &  Marchand  will  send  one  pair  of  my  goM  sfao*- 
buckius  to  Prince  Joseph.  4.  A  small  pair  of  gold  knoe  huckks 
to  Prinoo  Lucien.    6.  A  gold  colhir  ebsp  to  Prince  Jerome. 

List  (A.) 

Inventory  tfmy  Effect* ,  whiek  Marchand  wiQtatt  care  nf,  tm§ 

convey  to  my  Son. 

1.  Mv  silver  dressing-box,  that  which  is  on  my  taUe,  furoWiwf 
with  all  its  utensils,  razors,  Ac  8.  My  alaim-docfc ;  il  m  ths 
alarm-clock  of  Frederick  II.,  which  I  took  at  Potsdam  On  box 
No.  III.)  A  Mjr  two  watches  «-ilh  the  cliain  of  the  Emperess's 
hair,  and  a  chain  of  my  own  hair  for  the  other  watclij  Mtt- 
chand  win  get  it  made  at  Paris.    4.  Mv  two  seals,  (orre  AemkV 


contained  in  box  Na  III.    6.  The  sman  gold  clock  which  is  new 

_    9.  Mr  wash-stand,  its  water-jag  and  Ibot- 

bath,  ^te.    7.  My  night-tahle,  that  wmeh  1  used  in  France,  and 


in  my  bed-chamber. 

bath,  Jtc    7.  Mr  nit  . 

my  silvergilt  bidet     6.  My  two  imn  bedateads,  m^ 

and  my  coverIetS|  if  they  can  he  pveeeiyed.   9>  My  fbeoe  .sihm 

dccantera.  which  held  my  ean  de  vie,  wbieb  my  ehaseeiw  camM 

in  the  fieki.    10.  My  Fretmh  telescope.    11.  My  im»Si  two 

12.  Three  mahogany  l>oxfs,  No.  1.,  IL,  1IL«  oontnlniag  my 

boxM  and  other  articles.    IK.  A  ailver-fiik  perfunung  |»aa. 

Body  Lintm. 

9  ihlrta,  9  handkerchiefk,  B  cravats,  f  napkins,  f  pair  of  silt 
stockings.  9  black  stocks,  9  pair  of  under  stockiofak  9  pair  of 
cambric  sheets,  9  pilkiw  caies,  9  dressinf  goums,  9  pair  or  nighl 
dmwen,  1  pair  of  braces,  4  pair  of  white  keneymere  hwnniiMS 
and  vests,  9  madras,  9  flannel  waistcoats,  9  pair  of  dmwer«,9 
pair  of  gaitots,  1  small  box  filled  with  my  fnidT,  II  gold  oett- 
buckle,  I  pair  gold  knee-buckles,  I  pair  gold  alioe  buoUea,  ooO' 
tained  in  tbe  little  box.  Na  lil.J 

CUftket. 

1  Uniform  of  the  chassems,  I  ditto  grenaAen,  Isiftfo  natiom. 
guards.  9  hats,  1  green -and-grey  great  coat,  I  bhie  clo«k  (rbiK 
which  I  bad  at  Marengo.)  1  sable  green  pglisM,  9  pair  of  ahooa,  9 
pair  of  boots,  9  pab  of  suppers,  9  belts. 


LnrCB.) 

Inventory  of  iht  JS^tos  taftidi  H«jl  <ii  f^umUvn  nf  Jtaiwljir 
tht  Onmtd9  Turmma, 

\  Sabre  of  Sobieski.  It  is  by  misuke  famerted  in  Lfat  A.  R  is 
tbe  sabre  which  tlie  emperor  wore  at  Aboukir,  wbiob  is  n  the 
hands  of  the  Count  Bertrand.  1  grand  collar  of  tlii  Immn  of 
lionour.  1  sword,  of  silver  gilt,  I  consular  sword,  I  swotf  jM  stam^ 

y-elvct  belt.  1  collar  of  the  gonan  Ifelkce.  1  smaU  tmveffing  boia 
steel,  I  ditto  of  lilvtr,  1  faab^  of  an  antiqae  aabie,  <  &i9 


AFPESjfDJX. 
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fiiMify  IV.  and  ft  flap,  Ae  hot  of  tl)0 


flftp,<liehMof  tliflflniMrar.imftB  oaUMtof 


Do. 
Dtt. 
Do. 

i£ 

Do. 
Da 


tlpe  coM  «f  dw  IttSn  of  bODoqr. 
tHe  *wo(d.  afltflr  tf  lit 
the  oqttuJar  iwoqd. 

the  collar  of  the  fojden  flaeoa. 
tlielHit.ofiiaiirylV.viidttieaaik.         .    . 
the  ffoldendia^ihir  box  ftr  Ilia  twth.  uMali  ia 
io  the  luorfa  of  tfaoileMrti 
.    tka  EnpereM  Maria  Louiee.  my  taoeL ' 
?o  Madame,  the  vilver  nteht-lajnp.    _     . 
To  the  CaMflUd,  (he  Bm^natedl  UavelliDR-boz. 
To  Prince  Ettgene,  the  wax  eamfiaMick,  tiiver  gilt. 
To  the  Prioocn  Pauline,  Uie  small  travelling-box. 
To  the  «|utea*of  Ntfplea.  a  smaU  Ttarkey  carpet. 
To  the  Queen  Horteoae,  a  small  Tqrkey  carpet 
To  Prince  Jerome,  tM  handle  of  the  antique  nbie. 
To  Prince  Joaepb.  an  aoitoDidartd  mantle,  vert,  and  nam* 

\To  ^JPHnca  tvu^,  an  eipbraiderpd  ipPfiUo,  vaat,  and  voafl* 

4l>ri<  If  iJk,  lan.   Limgvfoai. 


Thi$baCo<tieatom}^Ut. 

ny  with  that  roy  aaW  may  nipgie  on  liba  banka  of  il» 
the  midst  of  the  npaoch  peoplet  wbom  1  kwed  ao  wbU. 
9L  I  beqnaaMi  to  Counta  Befl^aiKl|.Monthalon»  and  to  Mareband* 
the monfty,  iewelS]  plate,  iQwoa,  timitim^  booka,  aqoa,  ajM.gon- 


t^emootf,  jewels,  Rlate,.«Moa,  timitme,  lKMfei,,ainiB,  aM,«an- 
aratiy  em^iteg  that  b^loagatpwt  iatgelal^ofst  Hk^ 
Tliii  fo^mi  vKu^  wailan  wiHi  my  •(«»  Jiaod,  ii  aigrndt  and 


•eaied  wiUi  ray  own  arms. 


m. 


Oat  of  the  settlement  of  mr  eMI  lift  tf  italyi  eneb  aa  money, 

Swels,  plate,  linen,  equipages,  of  which  the  ViUMvey  Is  the  depoa- 
uy,  and  wrach  beKNiged  to  ine,  J  djipoae  of  two  miUiona,  which 
I  beqiieath  to  my  moat  foiUiWr  Mfvttnts.     I  hope  that,  without 
upQP  ^mSUtt  lof :aar«cabaiit;;  n>  40  vAigena  ImmAmmi, 
If  liMlm  jfiithaUl/.   Ha  eaanot  fonKt  tba  fbtty  mflioiia 

ilmvhimiahth»md  in  fba dtoliflwtioii  oftha  infietit- 

anoe  of  his  mother. 
L  •tt|!«f  tb«BfliAiM.miUi«B|tl(aq«athto<|anitl9aitmnd, 

ebMt, laiiB-IIii^osed m  aoooidingto n^ydjiposltioqa, in pajnpeni 
of  legacies  of  conscience,  sr*  Waftulit  BfuMialUiHlOQMtsaliea,- 
of  which  he  will  depoeite  IW.OOO  in  tU  dhMt  Ibr  tSt  nAtoie  pur* 
poae  a«  above  menttnoed.  8.  To  Count  Las  Cauea,  900,000,  of 
which  he  will  deposite  100,000  in  the  chest,  for  the  awaatt  parpoae 
aa  above  mentioned.  To  Marchand,  100,000,  of -which  he  win  de- 
posite 60,000  in  the  chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above  mention- 
ed. 9.  To  Count  lAvalette,  100,000.  0.  To  General  Hogendorf, 
of  Holland,  my  aid-de-camp,  who  baa  retired  to  the  Braxils, 
100,00a  7.  To  my  aid-de-camp,  C<Nt>meau.  60,000.  8.  To  my 
aid-de-eamp.  General  Caf&rclU,  60,000  ftancs.  ft.  T*kfnBM4$r* 
camp,  D^jean,  80,000.  10.  To  Percy,  surgeoo-in-chiei  at  Water- 
M.  50.000.  11.  60,000,  that  is  to  say,  10,000  to  Pieron,  my  maltre 
d'hdtel ;  10,000  to  St.  Denis,  my  head  chasseur ;  10,000  to  Novarre ; 

10.000  to  Cursor,  my  clerk  of  the  kitchen :  10,000  to  Archambaud, 
roy  overseer.  IS.  To  Baron  Maioevalle,  80,000.  is.  To  the 
Duke  d'btria,  son  of  Bessi&res,  60,000  franca.  14.  To  the  daugh- 
ter of  Buroc,  60.000  ftancs.    15-  To  the  chfldren  c^  Lab€doyere, 

60.0001  It.  Tothechiklrenof  Mouton  Duvemet,60,000..  17.  To 
the  children  of  the  brave  and  virtuoua  General  Travost.  60,000. 
2&  To  the  children  of  Chartmnd,  60,000.  19.  Tb  General  Cam- 
brone,  6O,0OO.  80.  To  General  Lefevre  Desnonettes,  60,000.  SI. 
To  be  distributed  amongst  such  prosoribed  persons  as  wander  in 
foreign  countries;  whether  they  may  be  French,  or  ItaUan,  or  Bel- 
dans,  or  Dutch,  or  Spanish,  or  inhabitants  of  the  departmeota  of 
the  Rhine,  at  the  disposal  of  my  executors,  100.000.  8S.  To  be 
distributed  amongst  tboae  who  suflSired  ampatation,  or  were  se- 
verely woonded  at  Ligny,  or  Waterloo,  who  may  be  atill  living, 
aeetmUng  to  lista  drawn  up  by  my  ezecnton,  to  whom  shall  be 
added.  Camhrone.  Lairey.  Peroy^  and  Emmery.  The  guard  shall 
be  paid  dooUa ;  those  of  the  isknd  of  Elba  quadruple ;  900^000 
francs.  M 

This  codicil  ia  written  entirely  with  my  own  hand,  signed,  and 
aealad  with  my  anna.  Napolbom. 

Thit  9ith  AprU,  1891,  at  Longwmi. 

TM$  i»a  TMrd  CoAeil  to  my  WiU  tf  <Aa  I9th  (^AprtL 

1.  Among  the  diamonds  of  the  crown  which  were  delivered 
«p  in  1814,  there  were  some  to  the  value  of  6re  or  six  hundred 
thousand  ftancs,  not  belonging  to  it.  but  which  formed  part  of  my 
private  property ;  repossesskm  shall  be  obtained  of  them,  in  order 
to  diaeharge  my  legacies.  9.  I  had  in  the  hands  of  the  banker 
Torlonia,  at  Korae,  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thouaand  ftanos.  the  produce  of  my  reveaae  of  the 
ialand  of  Elba,  since  1816.  The  Sieor  De  Ia  Peronse,  although 
no  longer  my  treasurer,  and  not  invested  with  any  chaneter,  poa- 
leased  himMlf  of  this  sum.  Re  shall  be  oompeUed  to  restore  it 
8. 1  bequeath  to  the  Duke  of  Istria  threa  hundred  thousand  ftanca. 
of  vriuch  qolv  one  hun<fc«d  thousand  ftancs  shall  be  reveiafcle  to 
hla  widow,  anould  the  duke  be  dead  at  the  payment  of  the  lega- 
cy. It  is  my  wish,  ahmrid  there  be  no  inconvenience  in  it,  that 
the  duke  may  marry  Duroe*a  daughter.  4.  I  bequeath  to  the 
Outeheia  of  rrioul,  the  daughter  of  Duroo,  two  hundred  thoo- 
aaad  iranos  s  ahoukf  she  be  dead  at  the  pM^ment  of  this  legacy, 
none  of  ItafaaUbe  given  to  the  mothw.  5.  I  bequeath  to  Genera] 
Rigavd  (to  him  who  waa  prosoribadj  ono  hondrad  thousand 
Aanea. ,  8.  I  beqaaath  to  Boianod,  theintendani  oommissaiv,  one 
faindnd  thfaaand  fiuea.    T.  I  baqoMth  to  tha  ohUdraa  of  Gao- 


atS?Sr<)nra£ 


arel  Lelgrt,  who  wu  kJOadta 
lAvadiCmMo.    ft  'Ana  ^ 

lanoiBi  alall  ha  consfdefed  as  _  _ 

toqrvi  of  my  tastaaMnt,  wttdt  wiU'iAkake  thi  kMm  fllBi  I 
hava^poaed  of,  by  ray  w9I,  amotmt  fo  the  sum  of  nK'mHoa 
lour  hundred  thousand  ftancs,  withoot'jBpoyraing  Uio  flqnillftna 
wneh  I  Ntvemadeby  my  sepond  oodfoU. 
TUs  ie  written  wHh  ny  own  hand,  iiCDed«  and  sealed  ifith 


my 


(L.0.) 

{On 

Vm  » 
own  hand 
(The 


rn  {ke  outeide,  nearly  at  thecentsa. la  inttten :] 
aa  thnd  codicfl  to  my  wdl,  entirely  written  with 
,  signed,  and  sealed  with  my  anna. 
The  wuras  are  intermixed  with  the  algaaturea  of  Bar 
||(mtbofc>n,MarchamlfJ^iinali,  with  their  reipeativa 
and  a  piece  of  green  sMk  nins  throuh  the  centra.   ( 
upper  left  corner  are  the  folkiwing  diieetteiis «]    . 
iw  opened  ibe  same  diay.  and  inunadialBly  alter  Ihe 


Bertiand, 


centra.   Oh  the 


open- 

Navouhw. 


jhe 


To^_ 

jagof  my  wUL 
[With  some  fta^menti  of  the  aignaturas  of  the  ahove-iiaflfted 

TMalta/hurthOtiictitomvTManenL 

By  the  dbpoaMons  which  we  liave  heretofore  inade,  we  h^va 
notfliUllled  all  our  obligations ;  which  has  deddad  us  to  maka 
thk  ftjartn  CMQelL 

I.  Wefaequeatii  to  ^  son  or  irandsoo  of  Baron  DutML  Qeo- 
tenajit-RcncTal  of  artilraiy,  and  forriierly  lord  of  8t  Aome,  who 
coipmaaded  the  school  of  Auxonno  befbre  the  Revoltetiog,  tha 
•om  of  on  hundred  thousand  ftancs.  as  a  memento  6f  gratitado 
ibr  the  care  which  that  l>nive  feperal  took  of  as  whjcn  wa  ware 
lieutenant  and  captahi  under  fata  ofden. 

3.  Item.     To  oie  ion  or  grandiwin  of  Qen^  Dogonuer.,  who 
commanded  h  eihi^f  the  army  of  'X>>uIod,  the  sutn  6f  on^  * 
thousand  ftanca.    We  under  his  ordim  directed  that  si< 
tommanded  the  artfllOT ;  it  is  a  testimonial  of  rememl: 
the  taxniM  of  esteMn,  of  aflfection,  and  of  inendsblp,  wl 
bmve  and  intrepid  general  gave  ua.   ,  , 

i.  Item.    W^  bequeath  one  huAdred  thqufann  1^9^  U)  tW  i|mi 
or  arandson  of  the  deptfty  «f  thA  CoTrventkmpupkrin,  f«pf 
tative  of  thfi  people  at  tha  armir  of  Totdon.  nr  havlag  ptt 
inct  iooed  with  \A  ituthmty.  the  plan  wh^  we  ram 
eaptu^  of 
-ommtttee 
jundi?rsbj 

ttnfml  of  iny  iKAd  Dngomier 


andrianctiooed .---.-        .  ^».,, 

whi(^  procured  the  capture  of  tltat  city,  and  wfdeh was  eqi 
to  thkt  sontby  the  Committee  of  Public  S^tf  y.  Gaspar&ij 
iia,  by  his  motection,  nndi^  shelter  ftom  the  nenectttiop^^iH 
iiiiipv  ofySdl^ptmiiaht*:^  coQunaoded  .th«  w^  bpi 

ofmylKi»id0B«wnier.         .'      . 
4.  Iteip.    We  b«quenlh  one  J^*^  JbgwMfi^lftWCT^^ 
widow,  son.  or  mgpKBon.  €f  out  Jn^d^-Qiaroi  1^  k(fl^  ai 

our  side  at  Areola,  ewverinr  us  with  Hs  bowy.  ^       ^      . 

6.  Item.  Ten  thousand  ftanca  to  the  subaltern  oflloer  Cantii- 
km.  who  baa  undergone  a  trial,  upon  the  ehvfe  of  haying  endeav^ 
oured  to  assasalnate-  Lord  Welhngton,  of  wMch  he  waa.  pro- 
nounced innocenL  Canlillon  had  aa  much  nght  to  aasasamate 
that  oUirarchitt,  aa  the  latter  had  to  aend  me  to  perish  upon  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena.  WellingUm,  who  proposed  this  oatnffa, 
attempted  to  Justify  himself  by  pleading,  the  interest  of  Gieai 
BfltiuL  "  Canolkra,  if  be  had  really  assaastnated  that  lord,  wouU 
have  excused  himself,  and  have  been  justified  by  the  same  mo- 
tivea,  thp  intersst  of  France,  to  get  rid  of  a  geneml,  who,  more- 
over, had  violated  the  capitulatiiia  of  Paris,  and  by  that  had  ren« 
dered  himself  responsible  for  the  blood  of  the  roartvrs  Nay. 
Labfdoyftre,  ftc. :  and  for  the  crime  of  having  pillaged  the  muaa; 
uma,  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  treatiea.  . 

C  These  four  hundred  thousand  franca  shall  be  added  to  the  six 
mnikM  four  hundred  thousand  of  which  we  have  disposed,  and 
will  make  our  legaciea  amount  to  six  million  eight  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  ftanca ;  these  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  are  to 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  our  testament,  article  88 ;  and  to 
follow  in  every  thing  the  same  course  aa  the  other  legaciea. 

7.  The  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling  which  we  gave  to  Comt 
and  Counteas  Montholon,  should,  if  they  have  been  paid,  be  da 
ducted  and  carried  to  tha  account  of  the  legacies  which  we  have 
given  to  him  by  our  testament.    If  they  have  not  been  paid,  our 
notaa  of  hand  shall  be  annulled.  ^ 

8.  In  oonaidcntion  of  the  legacy  given  by  oar  vnU  to  Count 
Montholon,  the  pension  of  twenty  thousand  ftancs  granted  to  hi* 
wife  Js  annulled    Count  IMbotholon  is  charged  to  pay  it  to  her. 

ft.  The  admfaiiBtratton  of  such  an  inheritance,  until  ita  final 
liquidation,  requiring  expenaes  <v  offlcea,of  jouraeys,  of  misdona, 
of  oonsnitationa,  and  of  lawauita,  we  expect  that  our  testament- 
ary executors  shall  retain  three  per  cent  upon  all  the  legacies,  as 
well  upon  the  six  mflUon  debt  hundred  thousand  ftanet,  as  upon 
the  sum  contained  In  the  oodidla,  and  upon  tha  two  milliona  of  tha 
private  domain. 

10.  The  amount  of  the  aama  thus  retained,  aball  be  depodted 
in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer,  and  disbuiaed  by  drana  ftom  our  tea 
tamentary exeeutora.       ^  ^        .,  m  ,    ^, 

11.  If  the  sums  arisinf  ftom  the  aforesaid  deductkina  be  not 
auAcient  to  defiay  the  expenses,  provision  shall  be  made  to  that 
eflect,  at  the  expense  of  the  three  testamentary  executon  and 
the  treasurer,  each  fai  proportion  to  the  legacy  which  we  have 
bequaathed  to  them  fai  our  will  and  cordis.  ^  .      ,     ^ 

1%  Should  the  aums  aridng  ftom  the  belbre  aBentyned  sub; 
atractlona  be  more  than  necessary,  the  surphis  diau  be  divided 
among  our  three  testamentary  executors  and  the  treasurer,  in 
the  proportion  to  their  respeetive  legacies.  ,    .  -   ,,    ^  . .     ^ 

Vk  We  nominate  Count  Las  Cases,  and  In  defiiult^of  Um,  fate 
aon,  and  in  deikult  of  the  latter,  General  Drooot,  to  be  treaaorer. 

Ttiia  present  eodioil  la  entirdy  written  with  our  hand,  dgnad. 
and  aeaJed  with  our  aims.  ^    .  ^ „  ..^    Nawjjkw. 

TM^iamyCMHoa  WMtofmiflMWUL 
IV»  tha  flttda  naditadhi  gold  to 


up<n«ia(  na>  moil  n^Uil 
CDd  la  Ihe  prolectkjo  ol  a 


UtOHbcil,  Cur  Itie  puTvo^a  oTjeqampi 
■erviidia,  wham,  monovcT  I  rucyiniir-- 

UirJUabid  fTonci.whiehCDiiiilBcrtnad  pouHtcdinUiD  duL^y  < 
pjinua,  and  >ipon  theMonl  N4i»lB0n  *(  Mitao.  blbeTVUirad  I 


hnndreil  UKWUld  IVwiu  to  Coiinl  Brnnnil,  of  which  hs  will 
knJffi  one  hiindwd.  IbodAnd  fn  UK  (fMuur^r**  dirau  ta  b«  em- 
pjoye^D  TeiEKeiH  of  cooidwrt.  umrcLnr  to  mr  iHipwiioiH, 
<■  1  wquMlh  iwohmlroJ  ibouMnil  la  Counl  Moniholon^f 

t-  Item,  'rwvhDkdrHdtJioiinMtoOOBnt  Lai  Cu«,  of  which 

Umiaaw  pvnriHeu  ibove  nwiHioiHd. 
$.  Im,  Ta  Mvokud-ods  noiind  thomnd,  at  whrch  at 
*■«>•  XjL '^Jj^  '^  Uhhri'i  cbol.  Cor  Ub  Mmq 

B.  T»I}iitiK'a«l>ii|Dta-,iiBBHiiidrGd  IhotufnnL 

*.  Tolbaiw  orSeMitna.Dukatir  latiii.  »•  huubad  Umi- 


'laainl  (o  mr  cumber 

tadlftriboud  in  iIbh 
IB,  win  hiv*  wftml 

"uT  ni  IhM  buidnd  Ihmiimil  finxa  iwwjnlni,  iliin  ha 
4ktdhMlfttt«oic«iud*alilinifBr(urdulb<Mu3 


' EKo. whs nuhe now tUn, «  U  MwMn«  sr (Ukn 


l4iiMUilbTClHlbU(it>iii|<iili»««,whoHi 


mr  dnpanun  Iniin  Pmn,  ■  nnn  at  n«r  til  mifligiH,  foi  wIkI 
Ida  lu>S(iTU  IM  t  Rcopt  iDd  duplteiM.  I  hiia  cu)»lisliB> 
or  lbs  raooplv,  tiM  I  diviv  Oiqa  t  Hoothoui  to  pmnl  TVB  *iih 
iIh  otlnr  raeoipt.  !•  odfc  Ihat  gmu  bv  par  u  Mm.  ilta  mr 
duMlli .  Ub  Mt^nm.  wjfiautat  it  Un  iMJoTfirt  mt  ni*  iia 
AieBivtof^,  UU,^cteMncIfaepinHii  wuSiouiM 
II  to  EoTiMUiit  IliB  MUlHniil  ofrMT  UBoital  inarbi  ann^ 
nimbMnn  Ha.CanH  Montboloa.Caiiil  Biituml,  md  Uit 

I  (In,  U  Ibit  da*,  phad  Ib  >w  hud)  t  ba  g«lwl«  HI 
iiiliiiiiii  iifiiinhh     IkimiiUflnlttaCaantMtMhikia. 

TUt  hUer  ^ifpf  DO  ail«  iHnt  I  pw  OiH.  lisaiiHi  LaJita, 
to  ban  Ttid  ta  Mt  Hlr  and  ivM  tHtinf ,  rFiWLiw- 

JjiOTWit,  Jalwrf  tf  St.  aalnai. 


MiiciiMirl«BamBUbwtlletia.uai«mn.^,,, ^— 

]  w  ro*  toltltnr  [b*a«im  aaJ  iWbiJ»iM.rtar,<aT  daut 


